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P. i:8 b , ISHBlLIYA, add to Bibliography : Cronica del Moro Rasis, ed. D. Cataldn and Maria Soledad de 
Andres, Madrid 1974, 91-6, 305-6; Ibn Hazrn, Qiamharat al-ansdb, Cairo 1962, index; Ibn al-JOjatlb, 
A c mdl, index. 

P. 137 6 , al ISKANDARIYYA. add to Bibliography: Numerous pieces of information about the working of 
the port of Alexandria are given in the Minhddj of al-MaUjitOmi, in the parts translated and comment¬ 
ed upon by Cl. Cahen, Douanes el commerce dans les ports mdditerrantens de I'fcgyple mididvale, in 
JESHO (1965), reproduced in idem, Makhsimiyydl, Leiden 1978. Furthermore, the author called 
al-Nuwayrl, Muhammad b. Kasirn, author of the lImam al-aH&m, should be clearly distinguished 
from his homonym, the celebrated author of the Nihdya.Tho llmdm, written in regard to the attack, 
on Alexandria by Peter of Cyprus ia 1367 and from which corne the extracts studied in the articles 
of Combes cited in the Bibl., has now been edited by A.S. Aliya in 4 vols. in the HaydarSbad Series, 
1968-72. 

P. 322 h , KA'BA, add to Bibliography: G R. Hawting, “We were not ordered with entering it but only u/ith 
circumambulating it." Hadith and fiqh on entering the Ka'ba, in BSOdS xlvii (1984). 228-42. 

P. 471 b , I>ALAM, add to Bibliography ; C. E. Bosworth. A medieval Islamic prototype of the fountain-pen?, in 
JSS xxvi (1981), 229-34. 

P. 501 b , al SALl. \. 1, instead of 189 read 289 

II. ro-12, instead of from memory .. into account read from memory in his new home, or he made 
critical observations and commentaries, following the ‘Iraki tradition which he knew, upon 

1. 25 from below, after 1392/1972 add (cf. SIMM*A xx/2 (1974). 49*I3<>) 

P. ta6 b , KANNANOR, add to Bibliography: G. Bouchon, Mamale de Cananor. wn adversaire de I'Inde portu- 
gaise (1507-1528), Hautes 6tudes islarniques et orientates d’histoire compare 7, Paris 1975. 

P. 599*. KAKADJA Q GH LAN. add to Bibliography K.-D. Wannig, Der Dichter Karaca Oglan. Studien 
stir tur/nschen Liebeslyrik, Freiburg i.Br 1980. (Studien zur Sprache, Gesch. und Kultur d. Turk- 
vdlker, I). 

P. 733*. KASRAWl TABRlZl. add to Bibliography: E. Jung, Ahmad Kasrairi. Ein Beiirag zur Ideen- 
geschichte Petsiens itn 20. Jahrliundert , Diss. phil. Freiburg i.Br. 1976. 

P- 757*. KATIB, I. 24, instead of M. Kanter read M. Carter 

P 772 b , KA'fRAN, |. 35 from below, instead of xeSta. readxcSpia; instead of kaariya read kadnyd 

P 8i4»- b , KAY KA’OS u. ISKANDAR, last para and Bibl. Five completely independent Old Ottoman 
versions of the Jfdbus-ndtna have in fact survived, the best known of which is that of Merdjumek 
Abmed [q.v.]. The version at Kazan in 1882, 1889, etc (and not in 1298/1880-1) is not by this last 
Ottoman author, but is a version in what is called by H. F. Hofman (TwrAisA literature, a bio- 
bibliographical survey, Section III, Part 1 v 6, p. 65) “Old Tatar", possibly via an Ottoman inter¬ 
mediary. 



P. 87 o b , KEMAKH add to Bibliography; R. H. Onal, Monuments $al£uqidcs de Kemah ( Anatolic orientate). 
in REI, xxxv (1967), 149-72. 

P. 902 b , al-EIJADIR, add to Bibliography: H. Schwar/baum, in Fabula, iii (1959). 51 ff. 

P. 9*0“, KIT AF, Mto Bibliography : J.Aubin, Unsanton qiViistdnidel'ipoqiu Umoi-r'de, in REI. xxxv (1967), 
185-216. 

P- 9*4®, KHAFt>, add to signature and O. Mkinardus. 

P. 962*. al-KHALIl b. AHMAD, I. 39 from below, instead oj al-farahidI read al-FarAhIdI 
1 . 17 from below, instead of Falknerliteratur read FalknercUiteratur 
P. 962\ I. 36, instead of ibn Ahmad read ibn-Ahmad 
I. 37 . instead of Sibaicayhs read Slbawaihs 
!• *8 from below, instead of 266 read 366 
1. 14 from below, instead of 4075 ff- read 4075 f. 

P. 963 b , 1 . 32 instead of Fa'id read Fd y it 

I. 18 from below, after author add, a pseudo-al-Khalil, 

P. 963*. I. 19. instead of 303 read 304 

I- 22, after 67-80 add : A. Spitaler. in DLZ 81 (1960J, 612-16; cf. J. Fuck, in ZDMG 111 (1961), 464* 
69, Arabic tr. in MM&A (Cairo) 18 (1964), 33-47 

II. 34 and 37, instead of If. read f. 

1. 22 from below, instead of 37-9 read 37-42 

I. 17 from below, after 1960; add H. Fleisch, Trait t de philologie arabe, Beirut 1961, i, index; C A. a!- 
Zubaydl, al-Khalil al-musifiar, in al-Mawrid iv/4 (1975), 23-29; 

1- 2 from below, after x 373/ r 954 odd, 43*7 
P. 964*. JSJjALlL b. ISHAR, I. 14, instead of born in Cairo read died in Caiiv 

P. 1034*>, al- KH ARADJ. 1 . 32, add: R. S. Cooper, The assessment and collection 'J hharai tax in medieval Egypt, 
in J AOS 96 (1976), 365-82 ^important). 

P. i6go n , KUA$I, last line, after 123 add; this belief has been affirmed by Muslim law; see R. Brunschvig, 
Averrois juriste, in Etudes d'orientalisme. . . Uvi-Provencal, Paris 1962, i, 65, n. 79 — Etudes d'Fsla - 
mologie, Paris 1976, ii, 197, n. 79 - 

P. xo 99 b , al-EHA$$A wa-’l^AMMA, 1 . 30 from below, after mischief-makers, add (It should be noted, 
however, that the ShPitcs applied the term c dmma disparagingly to the Sunnites; see R. Brunschvig, 
Fiqh fatimide et histoire dc ITfnqiya, in Melanges .. .G. Marpais, Algiers 1957, ii, 13 — Etudes d'Isla- 
tnologie, Paris 1976, i, 64.) 

P. mi*, al-KUATIB AL-BA GH DAPj, 1 . x8 from below, after haditf' add (ibid., i, 417) 

I. 17 from below, after Kufa add (Yakut, Udabd y , i, 246) 

1. 14 from below, after NIsliapur add [Ta'rikk Baghdad, v, 67; x, 383) 

I. 12 from below, after Rayy add {ibid., xi, x 15) 

I. 8 from below, instead of 192 2 read 1911. 

J. 6 from below, after DInawar add (Subkl, Tabakal, iii, 12; *iv, 29) 

P. xxii*, 1 . 20, instead of Udabt * i., read Udaba J , i. 

I. 25, instead of 210-17 read 210-27. 

1. 25 from below, instead of 1974. i. 69-73 read 1976, i, 70-74 
I. 17 from below, after Baghdad add a year later 
P. ni2\ 1 . 22, instead of lldhiyat read lldhiyal 
I. 27. after 1971; add *Beirut 1974 ; 

I. 23 from below, instead of 69-73 read 70-74 

I. 22 from below, after ’l-tajrllf, add a work about traditioners with similar names and their identifi¬ 
cation, 

I. 18 from below, after 175 ff. add; printed Beirut 1975 

I. 17 from below, after al-*amal add, a small paraenetic book concerning 201 ahdditji abydt and nfiwal 
by well-known individuals, named and anonymous poets, prophets and sages (e.g. quotations from 
the Torah), on both concepts ‘j tm and *amal, always introduced by isttdds 
after by al-AlbSiii, add Beirut 1386/1966, 3 i389(igfe9, 

P. iii2»,l. 12, after 13 add] *iv, 33. 

P. nss*. KH AYR al-DIN PASHA, 1. 13-14 from below, instead of G. S. van Krieken read idem 
I. 11 from below, instead of idem read G- S. van Krieken 
P. n62r, al- KH AYYAT. Abu ’l-Husayk, I. 14 from below, instead of Aba read Abii 
P. 1162®, |. g, delete about 
P. xi63®, |. 6, instead of 7 read -7 
I. 29. instead of 6 read -6 
>- 19 from below, instead of 5 read -5 
1. 14 from below, instead of 4 read -4 
last line, instead of 6 ff., 85, xx. 5 ff. read -6 ff, 85, 11. -5 ff. 

Plate XLVII, &HAZAF, caption No. r belongs to the left-hand photograph, caption No. 2 to the right-hand 
photograph. 

P. 1171*, Add to Bibliography, section 'General': E. J. Grube, Islamic pottery of the 8th to the 15th century in the 
Keir collection, London 1976; G. Oney, Islamic tile art, Osaka 1976; J. Zick-Nissen, Islamische 
Keramxk, Katalog, Diisseldorf 1973; Keratnos, No. 64, Berlin, April 1974 <in conjunction with the 
preceding reference).— Section 'Technique' : J. C. Cardin, Code pout I'analyse des formes de poteries, 
CNRS Paris 1976. — Section *China and Islam' : Y. Crowe, Certains types et techniques de la clramique 
dc Suse, in Atti del VII Convcgno Internationale della ceramica, Albisola 1974. — Section 'Turkey': 
W. B. Denny, The ceramic revetments of the mosque of Riistem Pasha and the environment of change. 
New York 1977; M. Meinecke, Fayeuce Dekcrationen seldschukischcr Sakraibautcn in Kleinasien , 



in DAI Istanbuler Mitteilungen, xiii, Tubingen 1976; G. Oney, Turkish ceramic til* art, Tokyo 1976; 
idem, Turk fint sanati , Istanbul 1976 — Section 'Special studies': G. A. Brikina, Karabulah, Moscow 
1974 . 

VOLUME V 

P. 84*, KIBLA, I 9: al-DjagtimW l* v «d ca 618/1221-22, since, according to Hadi^jl Khalifa (though not in 
the printed versions of the Kaskf al-zuniin), this was the date of composition of his treatise on as¬ 
tronomy. 

P. 85*, 2nd formula from bottom: the quantity Cos is to be multiplied by the preceding quotient and 
the product is to be added to Sin Sin cp. 

n 0 k 1 o . , Co* Cos A L . 

P. 85®, I. 8, before -- insert = 

/? 

. . Sin qm Sin p 
I. to, before --— insert — 

il 

Cos Cos AL . 

I. 13, before - ? - insert = 

A 

II. *6 and 17 , instead of OMf read OM, 

P. 86*, I. 4, a/ttr sin 0 , insert - 

rst and and equations beneath Fig. 5, insert — 

P. 87, Tabic x, instead of if read <p 

P. 87*, 11 . x and 9, instead of /p and g<p read/ v and g P . 

P. 88*, add to Bibliography ; On the problems of mosque orientation see D. A. King, Astronomical alignments 
in medieval Islamic religious architecture, in Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1982. 

P. xo6*, KILWA, I. 10 from below, instead of Kivinye read Kivinje 

1 . 8 from below, instead of Dar es Salain read Dar es Salaam, the official spelling 
P. * 42 - 3 . KtRiM, add to Bibliography : Le khanat de Crimie dans les archives du Music du Palais de Topkapi , 
pr6s. par A. Bcnnigsen, P. Boratav et autres, Paris/Den Haag 1978; M. Berindci and G. Veinstein, 
La presence ottomane au sud de la Crimic et cr. Mcr 1i'Asov dans la premiere moitii du XVI 9 siicle 
in Cahiers du Monde russc et soviilique xx (1979), 389-456; G. Veiastcin, La population au sud de 
la Crimie au d/but de la domination ottomane, dans Memorial Qmer Ldtfi Barkan, Paris 1980. 227- 
49 (Bibl. de I’Inst. Frangais d'Arch^ol. d’lstanbul, xxviii); Catalogue its microfilms des ouvrages 
intiressant les musulmans de I'U.R.S.S. . . ., iii: Crimie, Paris 1963 (stencilled). 

P. 243 *. BiZ. 3rd paragraph: Ewliy* Celebi and, following him, Mamboury are wrong when saying that the 
Klz-tasbl, i.e. the Byzantine "Maiden'sstone” (of porphyry), was incorporated into theSiileymaniyye 
Mosque. The order books (1550-7) of the Siileyra8iiiyye mention the transportation of a column 
from the Klztashl Maballesi to the mosque, but that one was from granite. See C. Mango, Antique 
statuary and the Byzantine beholder, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers xvii, Washington 1963, fir; O. L. 
Barkan, SUleymaniyeCami veinfoati, Ankara 1972-9, >. 344 * 6 , ii, 23-4, Nos 44-5; J. M. Rogers, The 
state and the arts im Ottoman Turkey, i. The stones of the Suleymaniye, in IJMES xiv (1982I, 79 - 
P. 268*. BORDOS. The correct name in Ottoman Turkish of the city of Corinth emerges rather as Kbrdes 
or Gbrdes in the pages of EwliyS Celebi, where it is consistently spelt with kaf/gdf and not with kdf, 
confirmed by such European renderings as Gourdese (Bernard Randolph, 1689) and Ghiurdos (W. M. 
I-eake, ca. 1805). Add to the Bibliography: P. A. MacKay, The fountain at Hadji Mustafa, in 
Hespena, Jnal of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, xxxvi (1967), 193-5: idem, 
Acroeonnth in r66S, a Turkish account, in op. et/., xxxvii (1968), 386-97, with map, plan and photo¬ 
graphs. 

P. 428*. BUR’AN, add to Bibliography, section ' General studies”: A. Neuwirth, Studien xur Komposition der 
mekkanischen Suren, Berlin 1981. 

P $07°. gUR$AN. 1. 12, instead of Khirk I Island read Kfcark Island 
P. 508*, I. 7, instead of Malcom's read Malcolm's 

P. 552 . BUTB MINAR,, place Plates XXVUI-XXIX between pp 5 4.8 and 549. 

P. 557 *. BUTN. I 24 from bottom: instead of Bozdegfcan read Bozdogtjan 
I. 23 from bottom: instead o/Calijhn read Callshlu 
P. 558*, I. 19 from bottom: instead of Elu^ay read Ulugay 
P. 559*. I. 8 from bottom: instead of muslim read muslin 
P. 560*. I. 26 from bottom: instead of of read or 
P. 5 & 2 \ I. 10: instead 0) 875/1470 read 875/1470S 
I. 39: instead of muslims read muslins 
P. 563*. I- 5: instead of Starrhemberg read Starhemberg 
P 5 <> 4 b , I- 7 ; instead of Morcmer read Morimer 
P 565*. I- 20 from bottom: instead of 1241/1225 read 1241/1825 
I. 12 from bottom: instead of journalist read journalists 
P 565*, •- 25 from bottom: instead of heyah read hayah 
P. 566*, I. 14: instead of Edsedy read F.csedy 

P 570 ®, al-KUTUB!, I. 7 from bottom: A part of the c UyOn, edited by Fay*al al-Samir and Nabila <Abd 
al-Mun^m DS>ud, has been published in Baghdad in 1397/1977- Following an unconfirmed report 
another part has been published in Cairo in 1980 and further parts are planned. 

P- 604, LAHAWR, place Plates XXX-XXXI between pp. 600 and 6or. 

P. 878®, MA J , section 7: Irrigation in North Africa and Muslim Spain, aid to Bibliography: R. Brunschvig, 
tfaftides, ii, 210-13 and the bibliography given there. 



P. I027», MADJAZ 1-4, instead of more read mere 
1 . 3 t from below, after mind insert to 

p. ios60. MADJLIS. add to bibliography of section on Jordan-. R. G. Khoury, Jordan Assembly meets, clears 
way for elections, in International Herald Tribune, ro January 1984, p. r. 

P. 1059*, Add to bibliography of section on < Umdn : D. F. Eickelman, Kings and people: Oman's state consultative 
council, in MEJ 38/1 (Winter 1984), 51-71. 

P. 1077*, Add to bibliography of section on Israel: J. M. Landau, The Arab vote, in D. Caspi, A. Diskin, E. 
Guttman (eds.), The roots of Begtn's success, London 1984, 169-189. 

P. 1x03®, MADJNCN LAYLA, I. 7 front below, after his love add of 

P. 1x64*, al-MA GH AZ 1 . add to Bibliography: Maghdzi rasul alldh li-'Unva b. ai-Zubayr bi-riwdyat Abi 
’l-Aswad *anhu (ahnuskha al-mustakhradja), ed. M.M. al-A c ?ami, al-Riya<J 1401/1981 (extracted 
from later compilations); A. A. Duri, The rise of historical writing among the Arabs, ed. and tr. L. I. 
Conrad, Princeton 1983 (being an annotated trans. of al-Duri, Bahth . . ., referred to above). 

P. n66», al-MA^HIII. i. 3 from below, add: J. 0 . Hunwick, Al-Magkili and the Jews of Tuwai: the demise 
of a community, in SI Ixiv (1984). 

P. xx66 b ,l. 5 f., instead of Critical text and tr. in Hunwick, Al-MaghilVs Replies read Critical text and 
trans. in J. O. Hunwick, Sharing in Songhay. The replies of al-Maghtii to the questions of Askia ah 
IJajj Muhammad, Oxford 1984 (Fontes Historiae Africanae, Series Arabica, v). 

P. xi 7 i». MAGHNISA. add to Bibliography : Yuzo Nagata, 16. yiiiytlda Mantsa koyleri, in Tarih Dergisi 
xxxii (1979) (*= Ord. Prof. 1 . Hakki Uzun^ar^h h&tira sayisi’ndan), 731 58. 

P. i23i b , \l-MAHDI, 1 . X2 from below, add to end of paragraph: The Companion ‘Abd Allah b. Busr al- 
Kaysi, who died in IJims between 8S/707 and 96/715, attributed the following tradition to Ka l b 
al-Alpbar: “The Mahdl will send (an army) to fight the Rum, will be given the knowledge (fifth) 
of ten and will bring forth the Ark of the Divine Presence [tab&t al-sakina) from a cave in Antioch 
in which arc the Torah which God sent down to Moses and the Gospel which he sent down to Jesus; 
and he will rule among the People of the Torah according to their Torah and among the People 
of the Gospel according to their Gospel." 

P. i232 b ,II. 8-19, replace by : The theme was evidently adopted from the tradition ascribed to Ka'b by ‘Abd 
All§h b. Busr in IJim§. 

P. 1236*. add to Bibliography: W. Made lung, The Sufydni between tradition and history (forthcoming). 

SUPPLEMENT 

P. 343 b i al-IJAKIM al-DJUSHAMI. add to Bibliography: c Adnan Zarzur, al-IJdkim al-Djushami wa- 
manhadjuh fi tafsir al-Kur'dn, Beirut 1972. 

P. 393 b , IBN MItfSAM, add to Bibliography : A. Jeffery, The Qur'an readings of Ibn Miqsam, in Ignaz Gold- 
ziher memorial volume, i, Budapest 1948, x-38. 
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CONTINUATION 


KHEMSHIL [see KHBMSHIN]. 

K hem SHIN (other designation, Khemshili), a 
numerically small group of Muslim (Sunni) 
Armenians who had been converted from Christi¬ 
anity in the beginning of the 18th century. In the 
U.S.S.R. (population 629, according to the 1926 , 
Soviet census), they now inhabit the Black Sea coast ; 
near the Turkish border. In Turkey they live in : 
compact settlements along the Firtlnl and Karadere 
rivers (Bash Khemshin) and in the mountains not 
far from Hope (Hope Khemshin). The traditional 
economy is based on sheep and goat herding, and 
related activities. The Khemshin dialect (like the I 
Eraurum, Cilicia and Istanbul dialects) is part of the 
western dialect group of the Armenian language. The 
Khemshin have been, to a great extent, assimilated I 
by the Turks, nor have they been listed in either the 
1959 or 1970 Soviet censuses). (R. Wxxman) 

KHERLA, a fortress of mediaeval India, 
lying to the south of Malwa and east of Khandesh 
and in the extreme northern part of Berdr 
just to the south of the headwaters of the TaptI 
River. It is in fact Borne 50 miles west of modern 
Deogafh; in British India it fell within the Central 
Provinces, now Madhya Pradesh. 

The foundation of the fortress is attributed to a 
Ridjput radii, the last of whose line is said to have 
been killed by a commander of the Dihli Sultans, 
perhaps in the time of c Ala’ ah Din Khaldii; but the 
fortress as it stands today is Islamic in construction. 
During the revolt of the Deccan in the latter years 
of Muhammad b. Tughluk. it fell into the hands of a 
local Gond dynasty. In the early gth/rsth century, 
the Gond ruler Narsingh was made subject to the ] 
ruler of Malwa, Hushang b. Dilawar Khan Ghuri 
(808-38/1405-35), appointed to Malwa by the Tugh 
lukids. It now became a subject of discord and covet- 1 
ousness between the rulers of Malwa and the Bah- 
mani sultans of the northern Deccan [see baiimamIs] ; 
thus in 831/1428 Hushang suffered a crushing defeat 
at Kherla at the hands of Aljmad Shah Bahmanl. ' 
Forty years later, in 871/1467, there was again fight- 1 
ing over possession of Kherla between Mafcmud Shah 
Khald]I of Malwa (840-73/1436*69) and the Bahmanl j 
Muhammad Shah III I^shkarl, but MafcmQd managed 
to retain Kherla and possibly northern Berar as far 1 
as EliCpur [g.v. in Suppl.]. In 994/1586 the Mughal I 
governor of Mllwa, A'zam Khan, attempted to take 
over Berar; he failed to capture Kherla. but plun¬ 
dered the capital Eli6pur before being repelled by 
the combined forces of Khandesh and the Ni?am- 
hfcahls of Abmadaagar (9.11. and Nizam-ShahIs]. 
Berar subsequently came under Mughal rule, and the 
AHtbi Akbari, tr. Bloehmann and Jarrett 1 , Calcutta 
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1939-48, ii. 237, lists Kherla as a sarkdr of the $1Iba 
of Berar with a revenue of I 7 t million dams. 

Bibliography : Sir Wolseley Haig, in Camb. 

hist, of India, iii, index. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KH ID.Ab (a.), a term denoting the dyeing of 
certain parts of the body (and especially, in re¬ 
gard to men, the beard and hair) by means of henna 
[see hinnA?] or some similar substance. It is still used 
in this sense today, but is used moreover for the. 
items of make-up and cosmetics employed by modem 
women; the reader may find under mar’a informa¬ 
tion about those Items of cosmetics used by women 
attached to the traditional usages. (Ed.) 

KJJIDASH (or KhaddSsh, cf. Wellhausen, 509; his 
real name was probably ‘Ammaror HJmSra b. Yazld) 
one of the leaders of the early Hishimiyya 
movement in Khurasan. Having played a part un¬ 
acceptable to the c Abbasids in the formative stages 
of their da'wa in Kh urasan, the official ‘Abbasid 
propaganda later obliterated as much as possible of 
his memory, minimised his part in the daHva and 
presented him as a heretic. This propaganda suc¬ 
ceeded to such a degree that his life and achieve¬ 
ments are hardly mentioned in the Arabic sources 
and doubt was even cast as to his real name. Conse¬ 
quently, orientalist scholarship, in those few cases 
when it mentions him, is highly influenced by thio. 
Wellhausen, with his unusual historical instinct, was 
the first to understand his significance in the l Ab- 
b§sid dit'wa, and B. Lewis also mentions his role as 
one of the first emissaries of the HSshimiyya in 
Khurasan [see c abbasids]. Cl. Cahen and Lewis both 
tend to accept at least some of the accusations of the 
‘Abbasid propaganda, namely that he was a Khur- 
raml, and they raise doubts as to whether Khidish 
was an c Abbasid emissary at all (Cahen, Point di 
vne sur la revolution c Abbas idt, 324-5). However, 
with the discovery and publication of the anonymous 
source Akhbdr al c Abbas (ed. Ddrl and Mu$talibi 
under the title Akhbdr ad-daicla al- c abbdsiyya), a 
fresh study is possible, based on new material which 
permits a reconsideration of the already-known tradi¬ 
tions about him. 

According to the ‘Abbaskl tradition, Khidash was 
a nickname derived from feh-d-sft “to tear apart”, 
“to scratch" because “he has tom religion to pieces" 
{khadagui aldin) (Tabari, ii, 1503; Baladhurl, Ansdb, 
f. 292b). This is a clear indication of the efforts made 
on the part of the c Abbisids to blacken his name, 
especially after his death. In another tradition, how¬ 
ever, T a bari says that it was Khidash who adopted 
this name whereas his real name was ‘AmmSr or 
c Umara b. Yazld ' v ii, 1588, cf. Ansib , f. 292a, inf. ; Ibn 
al-Athlr, Kamil, Beirut 1965, v, Z44). As far as the 

1 
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khidash 


name is concerned, Khidash is not an uncommon 
name in Arabic, derived from the third form of the 
verb &}*-d sh (cf. Lane’s Lexicon and LA, s.v. and 
A&hani, xix, 52 and index). It is quite possible that 
the 'Abbisids added their interpretation to the name 
later, when already there existed a tradition accord 
ing to which the Prophet disliked the name Khad 
dash. (Ibo Wahb, Did mi 1 . Cairo 1939, 97, cf. Kister, 
"Call yourselves by graceful names'*, in Lectures in 
memory of Prof. Martin M. Plessner, Jerusalem 1975. 
12). However, whether Khidash was his name or not, 
it does not make much difference to the fact that his 
activities in Kfcurasan fo r over eight years as hear; 
of the Hashimiyya [ff.v.], caused so much trouble to 
the ‘Abbasids that his memory was almost completely 
obliterated from the records of the 'Abbasid da*wa. 

In order to understand the enigmatic personalit> 
of Khida&h, one must remember that in the early 
phases of the da'tva the contacts between the centre 
of its activity in Khurasan and the parallel centre in 
Kufa were, for security reasons, very weak. The same 
considerations necessitated extreme caution in th*- 
contacts between the Khurasanis and the ‘Abbasid 
hnatn in £tunay*na. Although the sources say that 
the propagandists in Khurasan acted in the name ol 
the ‘Abbasids, it is highly improbable that Urnayyad 
intelligence failed to uncover this connection or t«' 
discover the identity of the Imam until the very end. 
The contents of the dafwa teachings were extremely 
ambiguous throughout, and its propagandists spoke 
in general terms about the rights of A hi al-bayt (cf. 
al- l lmr 5 ul, al-Inbi \ ed. Sainarrai, Leideu X973, 57 r 
L 18) a term which was accepted to mean the family 
of the Prophet (cf. M. Sharon, The c Abbdsut da*wo 
re-examined, 9, n. 23). Thus through most ol its 
phases, the da*wa in Khurasan was, in fact, nothing 
but an extension of the Hashimiyya of Kufa. It is 
thus highly possible that even the leaders did not 
known what exactly were the essentia! ideas that 
differentiated their activities from those of the other 
Shl‘is in Khur&san. and especially those in Nlshapur 
and its environs. 

The only information about Khidash supplied by 
Tabari and BalSdhuri is as follows. After Asad b. 
£ Abd Allah al- Kasri had killed several of the first prop 
agandists ot the da c wa in Khurasan, headed by Abu 
‘Ikrima, and had severely punished some of the 
others, another leader was sent from Kufa to Khura 
san. The new leader was Abu M-Husayn Kathlr b. 
Sa'd. As he was an uneducated man (if the term 
umtm in Tabar’.’s account is to be understood thus). 
Khidash was able to overcome him and assume the 
leadership (Tabari, ii, 1303, Ansdb, i. 292a). 

In another tradition there is some more and rather 
different information about Khidash. According to 
this tradition, it was Bukayr b. Mihin. one of the 
veteran adherents of the Hashimiyya who, in 118/ 
736 sent ‘Ammar b. Yazid to KhurAsOn as a "leader 
ol the of Banu ’1-Abbas" {Wdliyan 'aid ghi'o/i 
bant ’l-*abbdsi). He resided in Marw and changed his 
name to Khidash (a custom common to the early 
adherents of the dahea, who for reasons of secrecy, 
used to adopt new kunyas once initiated into thc 
movement [see ka^jaba]. He began making propa 
ganda for Muhammad b. c A!i, in which he was very 
successful. According to another tradition in the 
Ansdb, it was Muhammad b. C AH who nominated him. 
Sometime later, however, Khidash changed his origi 
nal propaganda and "turned away from Uie Imdm'y 
instructions and began to tea ch improper and dis¬ 
graceful ideas. Therefore, the adherents of Muham¬ 
mad b. c Aif fell upon him and killed him. Some say 


that it was Asad b. ‘Abd Allah aJ- KasrI that killed and 
crucified him" (BalSdhuri, Ansdb, l. 292a). The "dis¬ 
graceful ideas" according to Tabari (toc. cii.) were 
those of the Khurramiyya fa.v.]. His execution by 
Asad took place, according to Tabari, in 11$, during 
the governor’s second term of office (ii, 1588-9; 
Wcllhausen, 5x0). Although these traditions reflect 
clearly the later ‘AbbAsid distortion of Lhe informa¬ 
tion about jChid&sh, it is possible, however, to build 
the following picture, from the combination of the 
above narrations with the information transmitted in 
the Akhbdr. £hid ash's predecessor as the leader of 
the Ha$himiyya in ]<hurAsan, KaJhlr b. Sa*d, led the 
movement in Marw from ca. 108/726 for three years 
until ca. nx/729. It was probably in that year that 
Khkiaslj arrived from NighShpQr, a centre of H 5 §him! 
activity, and took over. For at least seven years, 
until his execution in 1x8/736, he was the leader 
(fdfub) of the Hashimiyya there (Tabari, ii, 1589,1. a) 
and the one responsible for creating its sound organi¬ 
sation, as Wellhausen rightly observes. He was tho 
first to achieve a real and enduring success and to 
gain wide support among both Arabs and mawdll. 
The lists of the leaders of tho dafwa in his time show 
people from Tarnlm, RabFa, Azd and other Arab 
tribes, including SulaymAn b. Kaffir of i£huza‘a, who 
was later to replace him (Wcllhausen, 3x4, Tabari, ii, 
1586*7, A kjtbdr, 216-22). There is no neutral evidence 
whatsoever that he was Khurraml, though Wcll¬ 
hausen, Calien and Lewis tend to accept ‘Abbisid 
traditions which attributed to him Khurramt and 
Mazdakite theories (this tradition is presented in its 
complete form by al-NAshF al-Afcbar, ed. J. van Ess. 
Beirut 1971, 32*5, cf. Wellhauseu. 515-18; Cahen, 
Point dc vue..., 324-5). Cahen, however, points 
out that many people who fell out of favour were 
accused of xandaka, and this is clearly true ol Khidash; 
a tradition which present* him as a Christian from 
yira should be understood also as representing the 
same trend {Ansdb, locdt.). From a unique tradition 
in the Akjtbdr, we know exactly the nature and con¬ 
tent of his propaganda, and this also explains why 
the ‘AbbOsids later hated him. This tradition speaks 
of a group of Khidash's adherents in Nlsh&pftr, called 
the Khalidiyya after its leader, a certain Abu KhSlid. 
The group acted against the ‘Abb&sids from the very 
beginning of their reign, and in the time of AbCi 
J2ja‘far al -Mansur changed its name and became the 
Fitimiyya. They argued that, since after the death 
of Ibrahim ai-Im&m [f.u.] a new imdm was not nomi 
nated in the way of t ea$iyya, the tmdtna must return 
to the ‘Alids, now already represented by the dc- 
scendents of Fi(ima (A^bdr, 403-4). 

From the statement that the Khilidiyya-Fiti- 
raiyya continued the former Ittjidasjiiyya, it clear 
that Khidash as a HAshimI leader furthered the 
cause of the ‘Alids. 

Having worked for a while in Nippur, Khidash 
seized the opportunity of the growing activity of the 
Ha&imiyya in Marw in order to move there in 111/ 
730, and being intellectually superior to Kajhlf b. 
Sa‘d, he was able to depose him and take over the 
leadership of the movement there. For the HA&hi- 
miyya of Marw, both his leadership and ideology 
were congenial. After the death of Abfl the 

original Hashimiyya continued in general terms to 
support the cause of the House of the Prophet, which 
became more and more identified with the F&timid 
c AI!ds. Tbb development disturbed Muhammad b. 
‘All, and on one occasion he is said to have warned 
one of his early emissaries to KhurAsAn. the Kfifan 
leader Aba ‘Ikrima, about tho ‘Alid leaders in Nlsfea- 
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pur, whose names iaclude one AbQ Khalid ol-Djawii- j 
likl [Akhbdr, 204, of. Ibn. Khaldun. t Ibar, ed. Bflldk, | 
iii, xox). His influence in KhurSsSn. however, was too 1 
slight to act against Khidash, and he may have hod , 
to give his tacit approval to the latter’s position. 1 
Khidash built a strong centre in Khurasan which was { 
completely independent and detached from both 
Kflfa and Huraayma. 

During the seven years of his activity, the ‘Alid 
cause gained wide support there, while the ‘Abbasid 
Imam was kept completely in the shade. Khidash 
spoke in favour of al-Radd min A l Muhammad or 
al-K&im min ahl al-bayt, slogans which were common 
to all the ‘Alid adherents in KhurSs 3 n and the early 
da*wa. 

Khidash’s independent ideas, which were incon¬ 
sistent with the aims and aspirations of the ‘Abb&sid 
Imam, arc explicitly indicated in Ta'rikh al- Khulaja', 
ed. Griaxnevitch, ff. 252b 1 . 18-2533 1 .6, and especially 
in a unique note on the margin of the manuscript, 
f. 253a, which is the key for an understanding of the 
whole problem. It runs as follows: Khidash, radjulun 
uilahala mahdla/an bi-Khurdsana wa-intasaba iUi 
1 -kaHmi min ahli bayti rasiili alldhi fa shtubiha 'aid' 
l-shVati atnruliH. 

Muhammad b. ‘All understood that the new 
independent centre in Khurasan had to be connected 
directly with him and not through Kufa. but as long 
as Khidash was alive this was impossible, and it 
was difficult even after Khid&sh's death in 118/736. 

The new leader, Sulayman b. Kathlr, went to see 
the Imam in Huinayma in *20/739. but this meeting 
led to a crisis. Muhammad b. ‘All tried to reproach 
the Khurasflnl f or accepting KhidSsh's wrong ideas, 
but Sulayman and the KhurasSnl could not see what 
was wrong in pure ‘Alid-HajjUimi ideology, and for 
over five years the relations between KburAsSn and 
the ‘AbbSsid imam were almost non-existent (Tabari, 
ii, 1640, 1727. 1769, Baiadhurl, f. 292b). 

Only in 126/744 were relations restored, and the 
centre in KJjurasdn acknowledged the leadership of 
the new Imam, Ibrahim b. Muhammad (Muhammad 
died in 125/743). Sulayman welcomed Bukayr b. 
Mahan in Marw and sent money with him to the 
imam (Tabari, ii, 1869, BalajJhuri, toe. cit. This im¬ 
provement in the atmosphere was due to the great 
crisis in the Sfcl'a that followed in the wake of the 
collapse of Zayd b. ‘All's revolt in Kfifa in 122/740 
and the execution of his son Yabyu in 125 / 743 - The 
messianic expectations of the Shi c a which were con¬ 
nected with these two were replaced by the usual 
teelings of sorrow and repentance after their death. 
This feeling was especially acute in Khurasan, where 
black garments were worn everywhere as a sign of 
mourning for the dead ‘Alids and where newborn 
children were named Zayd and Yaby 5 after them 
(Mas‘6di, Muru 4 ±, Beirut 1965, iii, 212-13). This was 
also the moment when a new leader was needed to 
avenge their blood. The circumstances were, there¬ 
fore, ripe for coming to terms with the ‘Abbisid imam 
and for turning the da*wa into an ‘Abbasid one. Even 
so, this change was not easily accepted. Not only did 
the pro-‘Alid Khidashivva continue to exist under a 
new leader, but also (as Baladhurl reports, Ansdb, 
f. 305a), Muhammad the son of Sulayman b. Kathlr 
was himself an adherent of the Khidilfhiyya who was 
opposed to the transference of the movement in 
Khurasan to Abu Muslim. Because of the activities 
of KhidSsh wc can now understand that it was not j 
until 126/744 that the da'tta in Khurasan was changed 
from a purely ‘Alid one to an ‘Abbasid one. But the 
‘AbbSsids, even after reaching power, knew, as al- 


Man§ur is reported once to have said, that “the love 
for the AI Abl T^ih in the hearts of the people of 
Khurasan is mixed with the love for us" (Fragmenta, 
ed. De Goeje, 246). 

Bibliography : Wellhausen, The Arab kingdom 
and iis fall, Eng. tr., Calcutta 1927, 508 f.; Tabari, 
as cited; Baladhurl. Ansdb a! ashraf Ms. Ajir 
Efendi, Istanbul 597-8, fols. 292a f.; Akhbdr al - 
dawla al- c abbdsiyya, ed. A. A. Durl and A. Dj. Mut- 
Jalibl, Beirut 197T, 204, 212, 403-4; Ta'rikh al- 
Kkidafa*, ed. P. A. Griaznevitch, Moscow 1967 (the 
part on the ‘Abbasid daSca, fols. 236a f. is an 
abridgement of the Akhbdr al- c Abbas); al-NdshP 
al-Akbar, MasaHl al-itndma, etc., cd. J. van Ess, 
Beirut 1971, loc. eU.; Cl. Cahcn, Point do vue sur 
la revolution c Abba side, in Revue Ilistorique, ccxxx 
(* 9 ^ 3 )» 3 * 5 , and especially n. 2; B. Lewis, c abba- 
sids; M. Sharon, kahtaba; idem, The l Abbdsid 
da'u/a re-examined on the basis of a new source, in 
Arabic and Islamic Studies, Bar-Ilan University, 
Ramat-Gan 1973. {M. Sharon) 

KHIDASH b.ZUHAYR al-A§GHAR b RabI‘a 
b. ‘Amr b. ‘Amir b. $a'?a‘a ai- c Amir1, mukkadram 
poet who is said to have attacked Ruraysh because 
his father had been killed in the War of Fidpir fg.u.]; it 
is possible that he himself took part in this struggle, 
and it is precisely in the chapter devoted to this war 
that the Aghunl (ed. Beirut, xxii, 70 ff., cf. iii, 219) 
cites him at greatest length, since several pieces of 
his are given there, one of them considered as a ka$lda 
munsifa (see Ch. Pellat, in Melanges Marcel Cohen, 
279 So), but he boasts there of a victory of the 
Hawdzin over Kuray&h which seems to be an inven¬ 
tion. All the same, it is not impossible that these 
verses, and also a kasida in praise of Kuraysh 
[Agfidul, xxii, 76), where allusion is made to Muham¬ 
mad’s presence amongst the combattants, were writ¬ 
ten at a later date and by another poet. Khidash was 
still a pagan at the Battle of Wunayn [q.v.\ Ibn 
Sall&m (Tabakdt, 119-22) classes him in the fifth 
tabaka and cites a certain number of his verses. An 
edition of his diwdn has been put together and is 
being prepared in Baghdad. 

Bibliography : As well as the sources cited 
above, there arc notices and verses quoted in 
] 2 iahi?. Baydn, iii, 18; idem, tfayaiedn, i, 20, 364, 
vi, 50; idem, Bukhald > , 388; Ibn ftutayba, Ma^arif, 
87; idem, Shi K r, 627-30; idem, *Uyun al-ak£bdr, i, 
235, *48, *<. 3 » >>i, 90; Mubarrad, Kamil, 406; Kill, 
Atndli, ii, 66; Ibn Durayd, Jshtikdk, 180; Amidi, 
Mu’lalif, 73, 107-8; Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, tab. 108 
and ii, 347; ‘Askarl, 2 4°J Nasab 

Ifuraysh, 300; Baghdadi, Khitatta, ed. Bulafc, iii, 
230-2, iv, 337-8*. Wahhabi, 71-3; Zirikil, A*ldm, s.v. 

(Ch. Phllat) 

KHIliHLAN (a), nomen actionis from the root 
kh-dh-l, “to leave in the lurch", a technical term 
in Islamic theology, applied exclusively to Allih when 
He withdraws His grace or help from man. The dis¬ 
putes regarding it first appear in connection with 
the quarrel over kadar[q.v.]. A starting point is found 
in Sara Ill, 154/160: “but if He abandon you to your¬ 
selves [yakh dh ul-kum), who will help you after Him? 
Let the faithful therefore trust in God”. On this al 
R&zi observes: “The Companions deduce from this 
verse that belief is exclusively a result of Allah’s help 
(cf. John, vi, 65), while unbelief is a result of His 
khidhlun. This is obvious, as the verse points out 
that the matter is entirely in God's hands”. 

A more detailed exposition is given by Ibn H«i£«n 
(iii, 50 f.) “Right guidance and assistance consist in 
God’s preparing [taysir] the believer for the good for 
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which He has created him; while lhidkIan consists in 
His preparing the fasif r for the evil for which He has 
created him. Linguistic usage, the Kur'an, the force 
of logic, and the attitude of the fubakd? and those 
in the past who handed down traditions and of the 
Companions and Successors as well as of those who 
came after them and of the whole body of Muslims 
with the exception of those whom God has led astray 
as regards their intelligence, namely such as belong 
to the followers of slanderers and outcasts, like al- 
Na?? 5 m, Thumama. aMAIIaf and aI-DjH»?i are all 
unanimous”. Then follows this reasoning: Allah hat 
given man two forces, hostile and opposed to one 
another, tamyiz {power of discrimination) and haw) 
(passion, desire). When Allah protects the soul, 
tamyis prevails by His help and power. But when 
He leaves the soul to itself (kkadhala), He strengthens 
the hawa with a strength which amounts to leading 
astray (idldl). 

Khidhldn is therefore, according to lbn Haim, the 
opposite of hudd and tawflk and the conception ap¬ 
proaches that of i 4 ldl. The Mu'tazills (as already in¬ 
dicated by lbn Hazin's words) see in it a contradic¬ 
tion to Allah's justness: according to them, Allah 
does not urge a man to evil. In their terminology, 
khidhldn therefore means the refusal of divine grace 
(man* aldu/f), while, according to the A snarls. 
kkighldn is "the creation of the ability to disobey". 

Bibliography: Kajcjjr al-DIn al-Rlil, Mafatlfi 
al-ghayb, ii, 296; Dictionary oj technical terms, ed. 
Sprenger and Nassau Lees, Calcutta 1862, 449; 
M. Th. Houtsma, De stnjd over het dogma in den 
Islam, Leiden 1875, 58; Wensinck. The Muslim 
creed, 213. (A. J. Wensinck) 

&HIDIW, K»jedive, title of the rulers of 
Egypt in the later 19th and early 20th centuries, 
deriving from Persian khidiw, kkadiw "lord, prince, 
ruler". The use of the Arabic form of the title £kidhei 
"khedival" is associated with fsmi c fl Pasha [7.V.], 
wall or viceroy of Egypt 1863-79, even though his 
predecessors, ‘Abbas I Pasha (1848-54) and Sa‘id 
Pa£fca (1854-63) used it unofficially on occasion. 
Certain government departments, in particular the 
Department of the Interior, even under lsma‘ITs 
grandfather, Muhammad ‘Ail the Great (1805-49), 
founder of the dynasty, were known as divan al- 
khidewi. In a way, it was a unique title among the 
vassals of the Ottoman Sultan, which the ambitious 
viceroy of Egypt sought precisely in order to set 
himself apart and above so many other governors 
and viceroys of Ottoman dominions. Closely related 
to his efforts to render his rule more secure within 
his family was IsmaSl’s ambition to acquire the more 
formal accoutrements of sovereignty in relation to 
his master in Istanbul and the European powers. 
After lavish gifts in Istanbul, the distribution of out¬ 
right bribes to influential courtiers and vast expend¬ 
iture in supplying troops to help his sovereign sup¬ 
press a rebellion in Crete, the title of kkidiw was 
formally conferred by the Sultan upon lama'll in a 
firman issued on 8 Juno 1867, two years before the 
formal opening of the Suez Canal. From a mere wdll, 
viceroy of the Sultan in Egypt, Ism&Ml assumed a 
rank which elevated his standing to a position closer 
to royalty. A more important concession which Is- 
m&*U received along with this title was the virtual 
independence of Egypt and her right to enter into 
special treaties and agreements governing posts, 
customs and trade transit. These provisions were to 
give IsmiPlI freedom in the financial, administrative 
and judicial arrangements of the country. The title 
remained in use until 1914, and was assumed by 


Ismael's son Tawflk Paslja (1879-92), and Tawill's 
son 'Abbas II yilml (1892-1914) [??-&.]. When soon 
after the outbreak of the Great War Egypt was de¬ 
clared a British Protectorate and ( Abb£s II was 
deposed, his successor, his uncle Busayn Kami I, 
assumed the title of Sultan of Egypt. 

Bibliography : P. CrabiWs, Ismail the maligned 
Khedive, London 1933; E. de Leon, The Khedive's 
Kgypt. New York 1878; E. Dicey, The story of the 
I Khediiate, London 1902; P. M. Holt, Egypt and the 
Fertile Crescent London 1966; P. J. Vati- 

kiotis. The modern history cf Egypt, London 1969. 

(P. J. Vatikiotis) 

KHU>H BEG, Ottoman scholar and poet of 
I the 9 th/x 5 th century, and the first feddi of Istanbul, 
j The unique source lor his biography is the Arabic 
original of al-Shakd’tk al-nu f tndniyya by TashkiJprii- 
zade who, however, distorts the chronology of an 
otherwise convincing account of his career by an 
implausible anecdote which would place his first im¬ 
portant appointment as late as the beginning of the 
reign of Meljemmed II ica. 855/1451). Disregarding 
this, and an equally suspect interpolation made by 
MejJjdl in his translation of the work in which his 
mother is identified as the daughter of the legendary 
Turkish jester, Nasr al-DIn Kh»adja (Nasreddin 
Hoca), the details of his life are as follows: He was 
born in Sivribi$ar, where his father, Piaiai al-DIn, 
was padt —though the fact that the latter was, also, 
known as Amir * 5 x 11 would suggest that he was a 
dervish rather than a member of the learned profes¬ 
sion—and a source used by Brockelmann dates the 
birth to 1 Rabl‘ al-Awwal 8x0/6 August 1407. He 
completed his studies in Bursa under the famous 
scholar Molla Yegan, whose daughter he married, and 
is then said to have returned to Sivrib»Sir as a teacher. 
He acquired such a reputation for learning that he 
was appointed to the madrasa of Mcbemmed 1 in 
Bursa with an increase in stipend, and certain of his 
pupils here were subsequently to become scholars of 
great eminence. Next he taught at the madrasa of 
Bayezld I in Bursa, again with an increased stipend, 
and in addition was appointed of Inegol. From 
here he moved to the newest of the two madrasa s In 
the 06 Sherefeli mosque in Edirne, and thence to 
Yanbolu (in present-day Bulgana) as gdtji. After the 
conquest of Istanbul in 857/1453, he was appointed 
its first kd 4 l , iu which post he remained until his 
1 death in 863/1458-9. He is buried in the Zeyrek quar¬ 
ter of Istanbul fOthmanll nil’ellifleri, 1 , 290), where 
he also built the mosque later attributed to a certain 
Had jfl jl Kadln (ffadigat al^awdmi', I. 86). His three 
sons, Ya'fcdb Pasha, MllftI Ahmad Pash* and Sinfln 
Pasha, were also notable scholars, the latter being 
the author of the famous Tadarru'tit. 

Although £hi<Jr Beg is reputed to have introduced 
the versified chronogram into Ottoman literature, 
very few of his Turkish poems have survived (Sehi, 
39) and his reputation rests on three poems in Arabic. 
The first, a didactic kafida in the basif metre on the 
creed, is known as .'he NQniyya and has been the sub¬ 
ject of several commentaries, most notably that by 
his pupil jshayAlI (Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 1348; Brockel¬ 
mann, II, 229, S II, 321). Another kafida, also a 
nUniyya dealing with the creed, but in the wd/ir 
metre, is usually known as the c Udi&la layla aw layla- 
tayn (Brockelmann is incorrect in saying that he 
translated this into Persian). Finally, there is a musta- 
xdd, in a Persian variety of the hazadi metre, which 
was greatly admired and attracted imitations for over 
a century (‘AH, Kiinh, v, 230-1; Abmed Pasha, Diwdn 
| ed. Ali Nihat Tarlan, Istanbul 1966, 357). Bursal! 
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Me tuned yahir mentions a translation into Persian of 
the Maf&li* which he made at the request of Sultan J 
Mebemmed II, the work in question probably being 
the MafSli 1 al-anitdr, on logic, by Sir 3 di al-DIn Mati- 
mOd al-UrraawI (H&didtt iCfcallfa, ii, 1715). 

Bibliography: Task kdprii side, ttl-Shakd'ik al- 
m u'mdniyyn, Arabic text in margins of Ibn Khal- 
likfin, Wafaydt al-a'y&H, BGlak 1299, i, 15X-5; ' 
Medjdl’s Turkish translation (Istanbul 1269, 111-4) 
omits many important details. Bursall Mefyraed 
T 4 hir, i O(hmdnll Istanbul 1333, i, 290; 

Husayn Aywinsariiyi, tfadikat al djawdmt*, Istan- 1 
bul 2281, i, 86; Edirnoli Sehl, Heshl triMsht, Istanbul 
X325, 39 i Mu$(afa C A 1 I, Kilnk ala^pMr, Istanbul 
1285, v, 229-32; Siiheyl Onver, H t*tr Bey Qelebi, 
hayati ve eseri, Istanbul 1945. The biography given 
in the entry for Khi<Jr Beg in von Hammer's Ge- 
schichtc der osmanischen Dichtkunst, Pest 1836, i, 
242, is actually that of his son, SinSn Pasha. 

(J. R. Walsh) 

AL-SUIPR HUSAYN [sco al huapir n. al- 
husayw]. 

KIHPR-ILVAS (in Turkish, HxJrelM. is the 
name, in Turkish tradition, of a popular festival 
in the spring and celebrated on the 5-6 May, this 
date being considered as marking the beginning of 
the season of summer, extending from then till 7 
November (Kasim). The two dates correspond respec¬ 
tively with the feastdays of St. George (23 April) and 
St. Demetrius (26 October). 

Khidr (Tkish. Hizir) also symbolises in Turkish 
tradition the renewal of vegetation in the spring. It 
is believed that, when this personage shows himself 
upon the face of the earth, the dry vegetation be¬ 
comes green again as he passes; that he leaves a green 
impression on the hands which he touches; and that 
he brings abundance, fertility and happiness. Another 
feature of his legendary personality is that he comes 
to the aid of beings in distress, and in particular, 
of those in danger of drowning in the sea or lost in 
the desert. In regard to Ilyas, beliefs and traditions 
are somewhat rare. In the written literary texts and 
in oral tradition they are limited to allusions to his 
supernatural aid to beings in distress on land or sea, 
a power which he shares with Hinr; according to 
certain beliefs, Ilyas is the master of the seas, and 
Hitir that of the land, but others hold the inverse 
of these attributions (see Balk bilgisi habcrleri = 
HBH, i (1930), 182 ; Gcdix, No. 73 (1944) i 0 . Bayatli, 
Dcrgama'da cfsaneler, ddetler, Istanbul 1941, 54; 
EwliyS Celebi, Seydfuzt-ndma, iii, 90; Yazldjloghlu, 
Mufiammediyyc, lith. Istanbul 1312/1894-5. 77 \ Sa- 
dettin Nilzhet, Turk joir/rri, i, 57; in one poem the 
popular poet of the 17th century Karadjaogiilan calls 
him “guardian of the seas, mounted ujxin a grey 
horse"; in the Ogbuz epic Dtde Korknd lie is likewise 
described as a horseman). Ilyas is further mentioned 
in beliefs which explain the name HtdreUex. It is 
generally held that each year, on the right of 5 May, 
these two beings, both of them immorial after having 
drunk from the "Water of Life", come to meet to¬ 
gether on the earth. Their meeting place is often pic¬ 
tured as a spot by the sea shore. According to a local 
belief of Bahkesir (HBH, i, 18x), they are two brothers. 

A legend recorded at Halkah near Istanbul tells how 
they were two lovers. Hidr a youth and Ellez a girl; 
for long they were unable to come together again, but 1 
at last met on the night of 5 May, and then both died 
of joy from their reunion (Ali Irner, llalkah'da Hidrel - 
lex, in TUrk folklcr arafltrmalan, No. 98 (1957)). 

Hidrdlez is a festival the greater part of whose 
ceremonies are reserved for women and girls. They 


comprise three main sequences: (1) On the night of 

5 May. various practices a>« performed and rites ob¬ 
served in order to ensure the fulfillment of divers 
vows, such as abundance, prosperity, happiness in 
general, or more specifically, the acquisition of a 
house, the birth of a child, etc. (2) Early the next 
morning, there takes places the “drawing from the 
divinatory pitcher". The previous evening, there are 
placed in the pitcher, to the accompaniment of ap¬ 
propriate rites, various small objects belonging to 
women and girls who wish to ask Fate about their 
future destiny; the pitcher is then placed under a 
rosebush during all the night. In the morning, a young 
girl draws out the objects in the pitcher one after 
the other, and woman recites the “divinatory qua¬ 
train", which is interpreted in regard to the future 
fate of the owner of the corresponding object. (3) On 

6 May, there is an outing to go and cat, in groups of 
relatives, neighbours and friends, in the countryside, 
usually by some sanctuary. Games and amusements, 
including swings, the preferred pastime for this festi¬ 
val, are oiganised. 

The festival and its attendant ceremonies are nor¬ 
mally limited to two days only. Nevertheless, they 
form a sequence of seven weeks in the *AlawI villages 
of a mountainous region in the province of Kirklareli. 
During the month which precedes the day of Hidrel- 
lez, the ceremony of "drawing from the divinatory 
pitcher" takes place every Thursday evening. The 
seventh Thursday is called “the day of Na2ari", when 
a communal meal is eaten, prepared from the meat of 
sacrified animals. On this same day, the children, 
carrying flowers and willow branches, search out, and 
organise for themselves, communal meals by a sanc¬ 
tuary; they also carry out other rites which are, more¬ 
over, to be connected with those aimed at summon- 
uing rain [sec iSTisgVJ. On returning to the village, 
they throw their crowns of flowers and leaves into 
the rivet (Etcm Uthk, Yttkart Kanara kbyilnde .Vaw- 
I ri fetdiklcri, in TUrk jotklor araftirmalan, No. 267 
(* 97 i))- 

B ibliography : In addition to the sources cited 
in the article, see P. N. Boratav, #ki r, in l A ; idem, 
TUrk folkloru, Istanbul 2973, 222, 270-4; Kemal 
Gungiir, Antulolu'da Hair geUnegi vc Htdrellci 
IQrcnhrine dair bir incclcnu, in Tllrk ctuografya 
dergisi. No. 1 (1958), 5O-78. (P. N. Bokatav) 

KHIDR KUAN, founder of the "Sayyid" dynasty 
which ruled at Dihil from 817/14x4 to 855/1451. His 
designation as a sayyid is traced in the near-con¬ 
temporary Ta'rlkh i Mubdrak SJ±dhi firstly to a re¬ 
mark hagiologically attributed to the $flfl EjalAl al- 
DIn Bukhari, and secondly to his own excellent 
character, and has been accepted by later historians 
like Ni?hm al-DIn Ahmad, Badft^nl and Firijfjta; 
but this has been regarded as dubious by modern 
British and South Asian historians. The other near- 
contemporary source, Bihamad Kh.ini’s TVriAA-i 
Mubammadi (compiled or revised in 842/1438-9) is 
silent on the point. While false genealogies are quite 
! common in Indo-Muslim history, Khidr Khan's selec¬ 
tion by Timur [f.v.j as his “deputy" in Dihil suggests 
that he may have been regarded as sayyid in his life¬ 
time, since Timur’s regard for sayyids is well docu¬ 
mented. 

Khi«Jr Khan was the son of Malik Sulayman, an 
adopted son of Mardan Dawlat, the ibtff-d&r of Mul¬ 
tan under Sultan FirQz Tugftluk [7.11.]. SulaymSn 
Malik succeeded to that after the death of Malik 
Sliaykh, Mar dan's soil, and KJjidr FO^n was assigned 
the ikp J e in succession to his father. In 798/1396 he 
lost the <btd* during his strife with SSrang Kh 5 n 
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When Timur invaded India in 801/1398-99, he took 
refuge in Mew 5 t, but later entered Ttmflr’s service, 
and was appointed governor of DihH and ibld ( -ddr of 
Multan and DeopSlpur. However, it was not until 
817/1414 that he finally took possession of Dihll. He 
regarded himself a vassal of Timur, and later of the 
■latter’s son Sh 5 h Rukh [7.0.], whose names were re¬ 
cited in the hhufba and inscribed on the coinage. He 
obtained Shah Rukh’s permission in 820^x4x7 to affix 
his own name also on the coinage; he chose for him¬ 
self not the title of stilfdn, but that of rdyat-i aHd, 
suggesting presumably that lie was a standard-bearer 
of the TImurids. 

His reign of seven years, until his death in 823/ 
1421, was full of campaigns undertaken by himself 
and by his able and loyal wastr Tad] al-Mulk which 
extended the frontiers of his authority and re united 
PandjSb with Dihll. Punitive expeditions were organ¬ 
ised against rebellious nobles, especially the Tiirk- 
balas; there were also several expeditions against 
Hindu radios such as those of Katahr and Gwaliyar 
[7.W.] in order to collect taxes and tribute. Near¬ 
contemporary chronicles regard him as a kind and 
benevolent ruler who brought to Dihll and the other 
areas which he governed relief from the economic 
sufferings and insecurity which had continued since 
the invasion of Timur. 

Bibliography : r. Sources. Yaljya b. Ahmad 
Sirhindi, Ta 3 rikh-i Mubarak £hdhi, Calcutta 1931, 
166-82, Eng. tr. by K. K. Basu, Baroda 1932, 168- 
99; Ta'rikh-i Mahmud Ska hi. B.M.Or. 1819 (Rieu, 
iii, 966-7), s.v.; Muhammad Bihainad Khani, ! 
Ta’rikh-i Mvhammadi, B.M.Or. 137, ff. 306-12; 
Ni? 5 m al Din Afcrnad, T&bakat-i Akbari, Calcutta ' 
1935 . 265-70, Eng. tr. by B. De, Calcutta 1927, : 

i.s.v.; Firijhta, Gulshan i Ibrahimi, Lucknow 1322/ j 
1904, i, 161-3; *Abd al-^adir Bada’unl, Muntakhab | 
al-iatt’drikh, Calcutta 1868, i, 284-9; Kamal al-DIn 
c Abd al-Razzik, Mafla e al-sa c dayn wa-tnad[ma c al- | 
babrayn, B.M.Or. 1291, s.v. 

2. Studies. M. Habib and K. A. Nizami (eds.), 
The Delhi sultanate: 1206-1536 (= Vol. v of A com¬ 
prehensive history of India, New Delhi 1970), 630- 
40; R. C. Majumdar et al. (eds.), The Delhi sultanate 
{-= Vol. vi of The history and culture of the Indian 
people), Bombay 2960, 125-8; T. Woiselcy Haig 
(ed.), The Cambridge history of India, iii, Turks and 
Afghans, repr. Delhi 1958, ro6-xo; K. K. Basu, 
Account of the first Say y ad kings of Delhi, in Journal 
of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, xiv (1928), 
29-35; A. Halim, Foundation of the Sayyad dynasty 
—Khitf Khan 1424-1431 A.D., in Journal of Indian 
History, xxxi (1953), 199 2x2; idem, Local admini¬ 
stration of the Sayyid dynasty, in Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan, v (1960), 35 62; E. Thomas, j 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, London 
1871, 333 . 336-9 (A* 12 Ahmad) 

KHIL { A (pi. t/a c ), "robe of honour," also 
called tashrif (pi. ta>harlf and taskrifdt). Throughout 
much of the Middles Ages, the term ^hiVa did not 
designate a single item of clothing, but rather a 
variety of fine garments and ensembles (hulla or badla) 
which were presented by rulers to subjects whom 
they wished to reward cr to single out for distinction 
(hence the alternate name tashrif “honouring”). These 
robes, the most common of which was the baba* (see 
lib&s), were normally embellished with embroidered 
bands with inscriptions known as \irdz [q.v.] and were 
produced in the royal factories (ddr al-tirSx). 

(i) Origin of the custom. 

The custom of bestowing garments of honour in 
the Near East is very ancient. The Patriarch Jacob 


singled out his favourite son Joseph from amongst 
his brothers by giving him a ketSnet passim (Gen. 
xxxvii, 3) which was a ceremonial or royal robe (see 
commentary of E. A. Speiser, Genesis , Anchor Bible, 
Garden City 1964, 290). Joseph was later similarly 
honoured by Pharaoh, who had him dressed in gar¬ 
ments of linen (Gen. xli, 42). Herodotus reports that 
the Egyptian king Amasis sent to Croesus of Lydia 
as a royal gift a corselet of linen embroidered with 
gold thread and cotton with the figures of animals 
woven into the fabric (Hist., iii, 47). 

This custom had a most important precedent in 
Islam with Muhammad's gift of the burda [7.1*.] which 
he was wearing to the poet ICa*b b. Zuhayr (Ibn al 
Athir, Kamil, Cairo X30X, ii, 133-4). The very word 
khiPa denotes the action of removing one’s garment 
(A. kha!a c a) in order to give it to someone (TA, v, 
322). L. A. Mayer has suggested that this was "origi¬ 
nally more a promise of personal security (aman) than 
a token of distinction" {Marnluk costume, 56), but this 
is an overstatement. 

(ii) Development of the custom in Islam. 

The term hhiPa does not appear until c Abbasid 
times, when the practice became so institutionalised 
that the bestowal of garments of honour was an al¬ 
most daily occurrence. Members of the caliphal en¬ 
tourage came to be known as a$hdb al-khiPa "those 
who wear the hhiPa The presentation of a robe 
of honour was a standard mark of investiture. Such 
was the case for an heir apparent (see e.g. Mas c udl, 
Muriidf, vii, 365), a vizier (e.g. HilSl al-S&bP, Ta'rikh 
al-Wuxard 3 , cd. Ameclroz, Beirut 1904, x?6), or a 
provincial governor (e.g. Tabari, iii, 2194). The be¬ 
stowal of khila* and other gifts to favourites was an 
occasion for poetical compositions and was noted by 
historiaus (e.g. Ibn al-FuwatljflTtfaicvI^Ma^J/dmi^, 
ed. M. DjawSd, Baghdad 1351). 

In the heyday of Ffitimid rule in Egypt, the new 
haute bourgeoisie found itself with the moans to 
emulate—after a fashion—many of the luxurious 
practices of the aristocracy. Anomg these was the 
custom of bestowing khila c upon friends and relations 
(Y. K. Stillman, The importance of the Cairo Gettisa 
manuscripts for the history of medieval female attire , 

in IJMES , vii (1976), 582). 

The Mamluks with their strong military psychol 
ogy and a marked penchant for heraldic symbolism, 
standardised the khila c in accordance with the class of 
the wearer and his rank within that class. The three 
major classes of khiPa wearers were the military 
(arbib al-suyuf), the civil service (arbdb al-aklam), 
and the religious scholars (al-^ulamP). Makrlal, draw¬ 
ing upon the Masalik al-absar of al-'Umarl, describes 
in detail the great variety of khila* worn by these 
three important classes of Mamliik society (Kbitat, 
ii, 227-8; tr. by Mayer, in Mamluh costume, 58-60). 
A special official, the Nazir ed-Khass (Keeper of the 
Privy Purse) oversaw the kkilal in the Great Treasury 
(al-hhisdna al-kubra) which contained only robes of 
honour (»6kL). In addition to gaimcnts, the Mamluk 
military tashrif could consist of arms, such as gold- 
ornamented swords, and a horse from the sultan’s 
own stable (min al-iffabl), fully outfitted with saddle, 
bridle, and caparison (kanbu§h). 

Money or other valuables were also given as part 
of the khiPalta&rij (e.g. Abu T-Fida’, al-Mukhtofar 
min Ta'rtkh al-bashar [Annates Moslcmici) v, ed. J. J. 
Reiske, Copenhagen 1794, 294 >- In the Ottoman 
Empire, a sum of money was sometimes given in 
place of the robe of honour. This monetary gift was 
called fshiPet bcha ("the price of a k]il e a"). It specif¬ 
ically referred to money distributed to Janissary 
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officers upon the accession of a sultan (C. Barbier tie 
Meynard, Dictionnaire turc-franfais, Paris i88r, i, 
709), so that this term is to a large extent synony¬ 
mous with that of diultis ak?e$i “accession payment". 

Robes of honour were given on all sorts of occasions 
and for a variety of reasons. Thus, there was the 
khiFat al-niyaba or kh. al-istikrdr (robe of appoint¬ 
ment), the kh. al-wizara (robe of viziership), the AA. 
eti-ri&P or kh. al-rid'd (robe of pardon), and the kh. 
al-'azl (robe of dismissal—with honour of course). The 


kh. al-kudum was given to a guest from afar, while 
the al-safar was given upon his departure. A 
sult&n might give a kh. al- c dfiya (robe of health) to 
a favourite who had recovered from an illness (Mayer, 
Mamluk costume, 61 -2, and the sources cited there). 

The custom of bestowing robes of honour remained 
widespread throughout the Muslim world until recent 
times. In 19th century India a khillaut (also khelat, 
khilut, killiU) might consist of anywhere from a mini¬ 
mum of five articles to as many as one hundred and j 
one (Mrs. Meer Hassail Ali, Observations on the Mussul- 
mautis of India*, London 1917; repr. Karachi 1974. 
148-50; see also Yule and Burnell. Hobson-Jobson, 
a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and 
phrases*, London 1903, repr. London 1968, 483-4)- 
Bibliography : in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see Makrui, Histoire d/s suitors mam- 
Iouks, tr. QuatremOre, ii, Paris 1845, 70-4; F. W. 
Buckler, Tiro instances of KhiFat in the Bible, in 
Journal of Theological Studies, xxiii (1922), 197 ff.; 
M. Gaudcfroy-Dcmombynes, La Syrie d Vdpoquc 
des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, pp. lxxxvii xcv; Y. K. 
Stillman, Female altire of medieval Egypt, un¬ 
published diss., University of Pennsylvania, Phila¬ 
delphia 1972, 16-8, 93-6. The most detailed survey 
of kkil l a is to be found in L. A. Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, Geneva 1932, 56-G4 ct passim. 

(N. A. Stillman) 

KHILAFA [sec khalIfa] 

KHILAFA, KhilLpat movement, a politico* 
religious movement in British India, mani¬ 
festing itself in the years after the First World War. 
On the one hand, it had its roots in Pan-lslainisra, 
which came to the fore about 1900. On the other 
hand, is was stimulated by nationalism [see i>aw- 
miyya. In Muslim India and Pakistan]. Turkey's 
defeat in the First World War spelt serious danger to 
the position of the Ottoman Sult 5 n-Khalifa. Would 
his power remain great enough to protect Islam? 
Would the Holy Places of Islam remain under his 
sovereignty (or at least suzerainty) ? Arab nationalism 
posed a threat, and Greece, France and Italy wanted 
to rob him of extensive territories in Thrace and Asia 
Minor. 

In September 19x9, when rumours about the 
coming treaty of Sevres were rife, the Khilafa move¬ 
ment was organised. Khilafa conferences met in 
several cities in Northern India, and a Central Khilafa 
Committee constituted itself at Bombay. Seth Cho- 
tani, a wealthy merchant, became its president. Prom¬ 
inent leaders were Muhammad and Shawkat ‘Ali 
(the “ LARbrother*”), Abu 'l-KalSm Azad, Dr. AnsRrl 
and IJasrat Mohani. An important part was played by 
the ‘fc/amd*. organising themselves in the DiamMvvat 
al-'UIami’-i Hind. Their most influential leaders were 
‘Abd al-B 2 rI (of Farangi Maball) and Mahmilrl al- 
tfasan (of Deoband). In January 1920, a Khilafa de¬ 
putation presented an address to the Viceroy. It 
stated that ‘the preservation of the Khilafa as a 
temporal no less than a spiritual institution" was 
"the very essence" of their faith, and that this meant 
full Muslim control over the Arabian peninsula, the 


Khalifa’s wardeuship over the Holy Places and the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire—claims which, by 
the way, constituted a check on Arab nationalism and 
the ambitions of the Sharif Husayn of Mecca. Another 
deputation, headed by Muhammad ‘Ali, went to 
Europe and had two (unsuccessful) interviews with 
members of the British Government in March 1920. 

The Khilafa movement started as a communal 
movement and met with mass approval within the 
Indian Muslim community (only among upper-class 
Muslims was there a marked tendency to hold aloof 
Jroin it). Large funds were collected, partly by petty 
contributions. But it also got the support of the 
Indian National Congress. Thereby the Khilafatists 
became more and more involved in the nationalist 
movement, which entered upon its first non-coopera¬ 
tion campaign (1920-2). Gandhi became a member of 
the Central Khilafa Committee and issued a Khilafa 
Manifesto in March 1920. The Khilafatists, however, 
accepted Gandhi's creed of non-violence only condi¬ 
tionally: if it did not bring success, they would have 
to resort to djihdd and hid^ra. The former seemed 
possible in connection with an Afghan invasion; the 
latter was actually performed in the summer of 1920. 
Some 30,000 niuhddjirin, most of them coming from 
Sind or the PandjSb, crossed the Afghan border, but 
about 75% of them came back, disillusioned by their 
reception in Afghanistan. These aspects of the Khilafa 
movement had an adverse effect upon Hindu-Muslim 
relations, which were vital to its nationalist character. 
Gandhi’s suspension of non-cooperation in February 
1922, constituted a severe blow in this respect; Indian 
Muslims felt betrayed by the Hindus after bearing 
the brunt of the nationalist battle. 

No less deadly blows came from the Turks. The 
nationalist government at Ankara succeeded in re¬ 
storing Turkey's i»ositioii. The Khilafatists supposed 
that Kernal Pasha was acting on behalf of the Sultan- 
Kballfa, but this proved to be an error. In November 
1922, the Sultanate in Turkey was abolished and the 
Khalifa lost ali temporal power; he was "Vaticanised" 
(a condition which the Khilafatists had declared to be 
incompatible with his office). Khilafa leaders tried 
to explain away the fact, but their followers left them. 
The movement wholly collapsed when in March 1924 
the Ottoman Khilafa was abolished. Some leaders, 
like Abu'1 Kaiam Azad and Dr. An?ari, remained in 
the Congress; others found their way back to the 
Muslim League, which up to 19x9 had been the poli¬ 
tical organisation of Indian Muslims. Other leaders 
again, like the c Ali brothers, tried to save the Khilafa 
organisation, but to direct it towards communalist 
goals. It grew into an instrument to further Muslim 
interests as opposed to I-lindu ones, but even in this 
form, the organisation had lost all significance by 
E928. 

Bibliography: Among the contemporary ac 
counts the most important is P. C. Bamford, 
Histories of the non-co-operation and Khilajat move¬ 
ments, Delhi 1925 (confidential publication of the 
Govt, of India). Materials concerning the move- 
mentcan be found in Afzal Iqbal, ed.. Select writings 
and speeches of Maulana Mahoned Ali, Lahore 1944 
(containing among other things an unfinished auto¬ 
biography of the author), in many books, the 
movement is treated as an episode in the nationalist 
struggle, e.g. A. Aziz, Discovery of Pakistan, Lahore 
1964, and R. C. Majumdar, History of the Freedom 
movement in India, iii, Calcutta 1963. The most 
recent monograph is A. C. Nicmcijcr, The Khilajat 
movement in India, 19x9-1924, The Hague 1972. 

(A. C. Nie&ieijer) 
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Miniature in the MS. of Rashid ai Din's Djatni e al-Tatvarikh in Edinburgh University Library representing Mahmud of Ghazna donning a khiPa sent by the caliph al-&ahir 
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LUILAT [see ajoilAt]. 

EBlLfiJl. [see ECALB2I]. 

KHINALUG (self designation: Kattitturdur; 
Russian, Khinalug[from theawl Khinalug]), a people 
of the eastern Caucasus. Khinalug is a numeri¬ 
cally small ethnical group, which forms an indepen¬ 
dent branch of the Northeastern Ibero-Caucasian 
language group. According to the 1926 Soviet census, 
there were (ethnically) 105 Khinalugs, and linguisti¬ 
cally 2,540. The Khinaiugs are Sunni Moslems of the 
ShafiT rite. 

The Khinaiugs inhabit the aul Khinalug on the 
upper right arm of the Kudial-chay. in the Mount 
Sbalthdagh area of Konakhkend rayon (Azerbaijan 
S.S.R.). The Kfcinaiug traditional economy was based 
on sheep-raising (lranshumance system) and horticul¬ 
ture. 

The Khinalug language is purely a vernacular, and 
Azeri is used as the literary language; the Khinalug 
are in fact being culturally and linguistically assimi¬ 
lated by the Azeris. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and If. C. d'En- 
causse, Vne rtpublique sovUtique musuhnane: Ic 
Daghestan, afurfu eUmcgraphiqur, in REI, xxiii 
(2955), 7-56; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers, Menges, 
Peoples and languages oj the Caucasus, The Hague 
1959; S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya iiarodoj SSSR, 
Moscow 1958. (R. Wixman) 

KHINZlR (A., fem. khinzlra, pi. fchqndxir) or 
khinzir barrl designates, amongst the pachyderms, 
all suidae or porcines belonging to the palaearctic 
rone, without any distinction between the pig 
(khinzir ahli), domesticated since farthest antiquity, 
and the wild boar. Sms xrofa (khinzir wahshi ), its 
feral relative, frequenter of wooded slopes and dense 
scrub in the valley bottoms. 

The word khinzir (Hebrew &ixir) is to be attached 
to the root &h. Z. R with the idea of ‘ having small 
eyes”, and has no link with the root t&.N.Z.R which 
implies the idea of bulk, mass; this at least is the 
general opinion amongst philologists, but a coming- 
together of both ideas is not to be excluded. Without 
being everywhere in current usage, khinzir is known 
to all arabophone populations; however, the term 
hallOf (pi. fildll/, fildlej ; cl. Berber llf, pi. ilfan) is 
preferred to it in the Maghrib, whilst the Touaregs 
keep for the animal its name afubara / lazubarat (pi. 
iliibaratcn I tifubaratin). liven within the porcine 
species, whilst the sow and the wild sow have no 
special name except for the feminine derived nor¬ 
mally from the masculine (khinxira, hallo fa), the 
boar is called fthatizuivein and the wild boar, whether 
under three years old, a three-year old, a four-year 
old or an old boar, is called ratt (pi. rutiit ) and *ufr / 
tyr (pis. c ifdr, a ( fdr). In the Maghrib, where the wild 
boar is common in the mountain massifs, it is dif¬ 
ferentiated from the pig which is freely raised by 
some Berber groups by the expressions khinzir diabali 
“mountain pig” and halliif al-ghdba "forest pig"; an 
old boar is called, according to the places, $hifi / shill, 
Shni&kri, bu jama and bu tfritra. The young of suidae, 
piglets or young wild boars, have retained almost 
everywhere in the Islamic world their classical name 
of khinnaws (pi hhananis) in the form of dialectical 
deformations hhannus, khannush, fahansAugh and 
khantush ; in the Maghrib we have also the diminutive 
biiUf. From the anatomical point of view, the suidae 
are distinguished by a long muzzle, a snout in the 
case of the pig and a shaggy head in the case of the 
wild boar, and Arabic underlines these features by a 
scries of evocative terms like fchurtdm, kammdra, 
san/arc / sanjura, khanndfa / k^annil/a; in the wild 


boar, its defensive tusks, the snout's powerful weapon, 
arc called sal turn / zaJpilm and khandjal (pL kkana- 
djil), a probable deformation of kkandxar “dagger”, 
i.e. having a curved blade. 

In !>ur’inic law, suidae are included in the same 
divine anathema as monkeys (V, 65/60) [sec $ird], 
and since their flesh involves the major impurity 
(tia^jas al- e ayn), no Muslim can eat it (Kuri&n, II, 
168/1 7J» V, 3/4, XVI, 115/116). This food prohibition 
inherited from the Old Testament (Lev. xi, 17; Dcut., 

xiv, 8) was abolished by Christ for Christians (Matt. 

xv, 27-20; Mark, vll, i5-*3). In Islam, the pro¬ 
hibition of eating pig meat implies ipso facto the 
illegality of buying it or of raising ;he animal, whose 
presence* near a person praying renders void the 
prayer; only the use of its bristles for making foot¬ 
wear is tolerated. These bristles are provided by 
Christian pig breeders who obtain them by scalding 
the beasts In boiling water after they have been 
slaughtered, whence the saying akrak min kirahat 
al-khtnzir li ' l-md* al-miighar “showing more aversion 
than the pig for boiling water". 

Al-J2i5bi?, although admitting the excellence of 
the pig's flesh, which had pride of place on the tables 
of the Caesars and the Persian Emperors (tfayate&n, 
i, 234, iv, 40), is careful to point out, in regard to 
the animal and its behaviour, its most unattractive 
habits, aiming perhaps at justifying the strict terms 
of the Kur'anic prohibition. It is omnivorous, though 
not really coprophagous ( djaUdla), but it devours on 
occasion excrement. It consumes snakes, like the 
porcupine, certain raptors, the cat and the Purple 
Gallinule (zhahmurk). Its zeal to prolong the act of 
copulation (Hajawin, ii, 52, iii, x86, 354, 400, 496. 
525. iv. 50) suggested scornful sayings like afyash min 
*ufr "more flighty than a boar" and akbah min khinzir 
"more vile than a pig". The sight of a pig squelching 
in the mire or a wild boar wallowing in mud (man* 
$a c «), present hi everyone's mind, did not lessen the 
| obloquy heaped on the species, without even having 
to recall the legend current about its base origin. 
This legend (Hayauan, v, 347-8, vii, 204) stated that 
Noah, distressed when in the Ark by the pestilence 
left by the evacuations of the pair of cats which 
Jehovah had created out of the lion’s sneeze in order 
■ to end the great spreading of rats in the ship, ap¬ 
pealed once again to the Almighty, who sent down to 
him, out of an act of defecation of the elephant, a 
pair of pigs (or wild boars), who soon set to work 
j gorging on the filth; from this hardly credible mode 
I of generation arose the Arabic definition of the suidae, 

1 alfil abu 'I• khinzir “the elephant is parent to the 
j pig”. Like the monkey, in popular belief the hog was 
I considered to be the metamorphosis of an impious 
person expiating the divine punishment; according 
to al-Daralr! (tfaydf, i, 304), there was a tradition 
| current that Christ himself had changed a group of 
[ hostile Jews into swine. The comparison of the pig, 
as of the monkey, with a hated person or persons, 
has always been one of the sharpest insults, and one 
which the Spanish Muslims used for the Christians, 
who, as elsewhere in Islam, raised pigs for food con¬ 
sumption. 

At the side of this generally unfavourable view 
of the. suidae, some Arabic writers were able to note 
and observe the qualities peculiar to the species, by 
way of rehabilitation: the mother's attachment for 
its young, its endurance of bad weather, the ease of 
keeping and raising it, the speed by which it grew 
fat and its sociable temperament; al-Kalkashandl 
($ubh, ii, 48-9) goes so far as to say that, by way of 
emulation, horses put on flesh when one keeps them 
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hi the neighbourhood of pigs. The fact was noted by 
E. Reclus (Nouvtlle gtographi* universeUe, Paris 
1884, ix, 190) that in many stables in Pars there was 
the custom of keeping horses in the company of pig¬ 
lets and that a most close affection giew up between 
the two very different creatures. On the Christians* 
farms, the pig rivalled the cock in the role of waking I 
people in the rooming, since its cries for its food 
allowance could be heard from the earliest hours of 
the day (Hayawdu, ii, 294-5). 

The ancient empirical forms of medicine attributed 1 
curative virtues to various organs of the pig. Thus 
its liver was an antidote against the venoin of rep¬ 
tiles and soothed colics; its dried and powdered gall 
sprinkled on haemorrhoids made them go down; in¬ 
serted in the nostrils, this last soothed coryza; a bone 
carried as a talisman secured against the quartan 
ague; and an ointment of its lard rubbed on the 
body gave protection against all evil and against 
maleficent spirits. Numerous other beneficial proper¬ 
ties were attributed to its blood, urine and dung, as 
well as to the wild boar's tusks (see al-Damlrl, up. 
cit., i, 306, and in the margins, al-KazwInl, 4 /I &d 9 ib, 
ii, 224*6). 

Arabic cynegetic literature is poor in material re¬ 
lating to hunting the wild boar in particular and to 
the dangers involved in this. It was considered to be 
a dangerous beast because of its bad temper and its 
depredations, so that battues for its destruction were 
held by local rulers and officers; it was hunted with 
the lance, hunting spear, bow and sabre on these 
occasions. In Syria, the fanners preferred to let the 
lion roam on the fringes of their lands rather than 
try to exterminate it, since it was a sure protection 
against the possible nocturnal ravages of herds of 
pachyderms through their crops (fiuyaxitin, iv, 49). 
KughAdjim simply recommends that a person 
on foot charged by a wild boar should feign death, 
face downwards on the ground (Masdyid, 215). In 
the 6th/izth century, the valiant lord of Sbayzar, 
Usirna b. Munkiilb. tells in a realistic fashion of his 
perilous encounters with the black beast which, in 
his time, abounded in the Orontes lowlands (tf. ai- 
IUibdr, Princeton 1930, 202, 223-4). ‘Is5 a I Asad! 
(7tb/i3tb centuryl. in his encyclopaedia of hunting 
al-Diamhara fl < nhlm nl-baysara (Fscurial ins., Ar. 
903, f. 162a), advix*> farmers that, iv: order to ward 
off the depredations of wild boars, they should cause 
to boom out in the middle of the night a big cauldron, 
emptied and placed upside down, and with a drum 
skin stretched over its mouth ; a bunch of hairs should 
then be flicked between the fingers with an alterna¬ 
ting movement of the two hands. He also gives direc¬ 
tions for making a trap ihufsna), roofing over the 
mouth of a conical hole dug in the norraally-used 
pathway of the animals (op. (it., II. 303b-304a). 
Finally, a century later, the Mandate Ibn Manglf, 
completing al-Asadl, brings to bear the fruit of his 
experience for anyone wishing to measure his strength 
against the savage beast, whether on foot or mounted 
(l/rw al-mala* bi-uxibsh al-fak F, IJ. N. Paris 111s. Ar. 
2832, if. I7b'i8b, and annotated tr. F. Virtf, in the 
press). The arms which he recommends for fighting 
with it are the double-edged sabre ($ifigfVW} and the 
arrow with a flat-edged head (ydsit&i), which the 
attacker should plunge right into the animal’s fore¬ 
head or pierce with them its paws. If the hunter is 
thrown to the ground by the beast’s charge (Jiaw/a), 
he should flatten himself on the ground and strike 
upwards with a slashing motion in order to cut the 
tendons of one of the beast’s limbs. He should also 
lie in wait for the moment when the beast turns 


round in order to spit it with a backwards action and 
rip it open. Another secret of success is perfect 
mastery of one's mount, which must not take the 
bit and bolt when it sees the attacking beast. With a 
lance or hunting spear, the best way is to gouge out 
one of the beast’s eyes, which cannot then survive 
this wound. Finally, Ibn Mangli records that, ac¬ 
cording to the ancients, the best talisman against the 
wild boar’s viciousness is to carry a crab’s claw 
hung on the arm. 

At tlie present time, in the mountainous regions 
of the Maghrib, where the wild boar is sometimes 
abundant, hunting it is used as a tactical means of 
training lor troops practising firing in the country¬ 
side, and the dead victims are left on the ground for 
wild carnivores. 

The term khinsir plus other terms is also used to 
designate several other wild animals which have a 
long muzzle: the potamocherus (Potamochoerus per • 
cus) of Africa is therefore called khinzir al-nahr 
("wild boar of the river”) or khinzir nl-rrn 9 , wrongly 
identified by Kazimirski with the hippopotamus [see 
faras AL-MA*in Suppl.]; the two other Africansuidae, 
the phacocherus (Phacochocrus acthiopicus) and the 
hylochcrus [Hyloehotrus nuinertzkageni) are lumped 
together under the name khinzir abd k^rnayn because 
of their highly-developed defensive tusks; with its 
long snout lor grubbing up ant-hills, the orycteiops 
(Orycteropus afer ) is called khinzir al-nrd\ whilst the 
dolphin and the porpoise are called khinzir al-hahr 
“sea pig”. Finally, in pathology, the plural khandzir 
denotes scrofulous growths on the neck. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(F. Vir£) 

a! KlilRAKl. ‘Umar b. al-Husavn al-Baqb- 
dAdI (d. 334/946), better known under the name 
of Abu '1-Kasim al-Khirakl. was one of the 
first and most celebrated of Hanbail juris¬ 
consults. He was first guided into the tnmlbhab of 
the Irndm Ahmad by his father Abu *AI1 al-Kfcirakl 
(d. 299/912), who was himself a pupil of Aba Bakr 
al-MarwaJhl (d. 275/899). He also knew Ahmad's two 
sons, $alib (d. 266/880) and the shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
(d. 290/903). 

On the eve of the arrival of the Shi*! BQyids in 
Baghdad, al-Khirakl left the UrAfcl capital as a 
miihd&ir seeking refuge in Damascus, where a 
Hanbail school was already taking root. He died 
there soon after his arrival there, in 334/945. al¬ 
though the exact date of his death is not known. 
He was buried in the cemetery of the Bab §aghlr, 
at the side of the raartvr's tombs (Kubilr al-sbvhadd 9 ), 
and his tomb became a place of pilgrimage. Ibn BaUa 
visited it when he passed through Damascus, and it 
still existed in Ibn Katfjlr's time [Biddyn. xi, 214). 

Shams ai-Din al-N'AbulusJ (d. 797/1394-5), in his 
rtsurad of the M4l Abu 'l-ftusayn's TababM oi- 
Handbila, 332, tells us, on the basis of a report going 
back to Muwaffak al-DIn Ibn Kudflma, that al- 
Khirakl had denounced publicly in Damascus a 
"reprehensible practice" (muntar), whose nature is 
not otherwise specified; because of this, he was ecn- 
demned to be flogged and died as a result of his 
wounds. However, this version of his death does not 
seem to be given by his other biographers. 

Al-^ljirakl's only work which has come down to 
us is his famous Mukhta$at, the first prfeis of Hanbail 
Jikh, which was to enjoy a considerable success and 
to contribute to the education and formation of 
numerous generations of legal scholars. 

It is said that he wrote numerous other works 
whose titles are not specified and which have all 
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been lost. He had left his personal library in Baghdad 
in Ihe care of a friend in the Darb SulaymSa, before 
leaving for Syria. A fire there destroyed it (Biday a, 
* 1 , ** 4 >« 

Ibn Kathlr remarks, loc. cit., that the Mukhtaqar 
was written when the Black Stone was in the hands 
of the Carmathians. In fact, al-Khirakl tells us in 
the Muhhtafar, iii, 383, when describing the Pilgrim¬ 
age rites, that "The pilgrim must kiss the Black Stone 
if it is in its proper place". It is well-known that this 
last was carried off in 3x7/930 and restored in 339/ 
950; one may accordingly conclude that the Mukk- 
la$ar was put together between 317/930 and 334 / 945 . 
after the death of Abu Baki al-Khallal (d. 3H/923). 

Abu Bakr f Abd al-'Azlz b. Dja'far (d. 363/974). 
called Giiulftm al-KhallM, gave out that he did not 
follow the views of the Mukhlasar on 60 questions 
(mas'ala). The Wi Abu 'HJusayn, in his Tabakdt, 
ii, 76-118, returns to this problem and enumerates 
98 points of divergence between the two scholars, 
whilst defending that doctrine which he deems the 
best. 

A large number of commentaries were written on 
the Mukhlasar, of which three became especially 
celebrated, sc. those of Ibn H 4 mid (d. 403/1011), of 
the ka 4 l Abu Ya'la (d. 458/1066) and of Muwaffak 
al-Din Ibn KudAma (d. 620/1223). The first two have 
been lost, but the third, known under the title of 
al-Mughui, has been published in Cairo by Rashid 
Ri(ja (12 vols., 1341-8/1922-30). But there were also 
many other commenlaries, and no text of Hanbalism 
was so much commented upon. The s hflyhh Badran, 
in his Madkkal, 214, states that 300 commentaries 
still existed in the time of Ydsuf b. *Ab<i al-H 5 dI 
(d. 909/1503), a Hanball known as a historian of 
Damascus. 

Various disciples are known to us of al- Klnrakl. 
including the following: (1) c Abd al-Mziz b. al-IJiirit)] 
Abu 'I-Hasan al-Tamlmi (d. 371/981), prolific author 
and founder of a famous line of legal scholars [Ikkti- 
jdr, 342); (2) Abu ’l-Husayn Sam^un (d. 387/998), 
one of the most famous preachers of his generation 
and a §ufi master {ibid., 350-3); (3) l Abd Allih b. 
Batta (d. 387/998), even though he does not mention 
al-Khirakl amongst the authorities upon whom he 
based his credo (ibid., 346); and (4) Abu Haf§ al 
‘Ukbarf (d. 387/998), considered one of the best- 
informed scholars of Hanbalism. 

Bibliography. Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, xi, 234; 
Tabard/al-fraadbila, ii, 75-118; Ibn Kathlr, Bidiiya, 
xi, 274; rk£ti}dr, 331*2; ^adhardt, ii, 326; Brocket- 
mann, I, 183, 398, S 1 , 311; Sezgin, CAS, i, 512-13; 
Laoust, Lt tfanbalisme sous It cali/at de Bagdad, in 
RE 1 (1959), 84. (H. Laoust) 

KHIRBAT al-BAYPA'. an early Arab struc¬ 
ture in the Syrian Desert. Khirbat al-Bayd^ or 
Qa$r al-Abyad * s situated about xoo km. southeast of 
Damascus, looking out to the cost over the Rubba, 
a fertile depression in the middle of the southeastern 
Syrian harrdt. It is a structure set out as a square, 
60 m. x 60 m. At every angle and in the centre of 
each side, except for the eastern one, there are cir 
cular towere. The eastern side contains the gate, 
giving on to a courtyard of ca. 43 m. x 43 n». This 
courtyard Is surrounded on the other sides by ranges 
of rooms, 7.6 m. deep and ca. 5.0 m. (type o), 6.5 ra. 
(type 6), 7.6 in. (type c), and 5.8 m. (type T) wide, 
forming the schema c-a-b-a-Ta-b’a-c. All these rooms 
were living quarters. On the eastern side there were 
two small rooms flanking the entrance and four Ioug 
rooms, which must have served os store-rooms. On 
the southern and northern sides the rooms were artic¬ 


ulated into two groups with the schema c-a-b-a and 
a-b-a-c respectively. Entrance from the courtyard was 
given by doors in the 6-rooms, whence doors led to 
the a-rooms and further doors led from there to the 
c rooms. On the western side were two groups of 
rooms following the schema a-b-a which were also 
accessible through doors in the 6-rooms. Thus we 
have on three sides of the courtyard two groups of 
rooms separated by isolated room of the T-type. The 
residential character of the budding is attested by 
the organisation of the rooms, together with the 
abundant mural decoration especially on the lintels. 
First impression suggest that Khirbat al-BaydA* was 
another example of the genre of Umayyad palaces. 
Closer investigation, however, reveals this identifica¬ 
tion to be impossible. It lacks many elements shared 
by Umayyad palaces, principally the 6a>i organisa¬ 
tion of the rooms, the peristyle, brick aad vaulted 
construction, and stucco decoration. Both the decora¬ 
tion and the technique of construction demonstrate 
an ambitious local Syrian craftsmanship. The decora¬ 
tion shows this craftsmanship to be working with 
oecumenical patterns of the 5th and 6th centuries 
A.D. The relations of this local craftsmanship can be 
more closely determined. Masonry comparable with 
that of Khirbat al-BaydA* is found in northeastern 
Syria, not in the neighbouring Hawrin. Equally, the 
decoration is not Hawrinian in type, but resembles 
closely the ornament found in the region northeast 
of HamA. This suggests that J&irbat al-BaydA* is 
not on Umayyad structure but was built in the 5th 
and 6th century by one of the Arab rulers, clients to 
the Byzantine state. 

Bibliography : M. de Vogb6, Syrie ccntrale, 
Paris 1865-77, 69-70; J. G. Wetzstein, Reisebericht 
iibtr Hatiran and die Trachone m, Berlin 1870, 62-4; 
M. von Oppenhcim, Yom Mittelmecr zuin Pevsischen 
Golf, Berlin 1899-1900, 235-8; R. Dussaud and F. 
Macler, Voyage arehiclvgique, Paris 1901, 43-6; E. 
Herzfeld, Mshalld, Him and Bddiya, in Jahrb. dor 
Kdnigl. Preuss. Hunts., xlii (1921), 104-46; A. 
Poidebard, La trace de Ram, Paris 1934, 55 - 67 ; 
J. Sauvaget, Remarques sur Us monuments omey - 
yad/s, in J A, ccxxxi (1939), 1-39; H. Gaube, Ein 
arabischer Palasl in Siid-syrien, irbet tLBaufa, 

Beirut 1974- (H. Gaube) 

KHIRBAT al-MAFDJAR. popularly known as 
1 Ca$r Hifcfjim, is the modern name for the ruins 
«f an unfinished Umayyad mansion in the 
\V 3 dI ' 1 -Nuway‘ima, north of Jericho. The ruins com¬ 
prise three separate buildings: a palace proper, a 
mosque and a bath attached to a hall. On the east 
side of this complex stood a colonnaded forecourt 
with an ornamental pool at its centre. Additional ar¬ 
chitectural remains lie noTth of these buildings, but 
have not yet been excavated. Foundations of a wall, 
found north of the site, suggest that the buildings 
were originally surrounded by a walled estate, com¬ 
prising cultivated land, agricultural settlements and 
perhaps a game preserve. A complex irrigation sys¬ 
tem, developed already in Roman times and based 
on three neighbouring springs— c Ayn al-Sultan, l Avn 
al-Nuway f ima and l Ayn al-DuyCk, provided the 
water for the residential buildings as well as for the 
cultivation of the land. The modem name of the site, 
meaning "a place where water springs from the 
earth", attests to the abundance of water in this area. 

The site, which has uot yet been identified with 
any place mentioned in written sources, was first 
visited and described by Captain Ch. Warren and Mr. 
F. J. Bliss on behalf of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund (Survey of WesUrn Palestine, iii, 1883, 2x1-12; 
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PEFQS, 1894, 177-81). Our main knowledge, how¬ 
ever, derives from the excavations conducted between 
*935 and 1948 by the Department of Antiquities of 
Palestine, under the direction of R. W. Hamilton 
with D. C. Baramki as field director. Their finds 
which appeared first as preliminary reports in the 
Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities of Palestine, 
were later published by Hamilton [Khirbat al-Mafjar, 
an Arabian mansion in the Jordan valley. With a 
contribution by Dr. Oleg Grabar, Oxford 1959). 

x. Architecture—& glance at the plan of Khirbat 
al-Mafdjar reveals some remarkable irregularities and 
a somewhat awkward relation between the main units 
of the building complex (Fig. A). The walls of the 
square, two-storeyed palace, which was by far the 
largest part of the whole complex, arc of uneven 
length (the south arid west walls, 67.28 m. externally; 
the north wall, 67,21m.; the east wall, 63,86 m.), 
its facade is asymmetrical, and there are further 
oddities in its inner division. However, the plan of 
the palace conforms to those of other Umayyad 
castles. A three-quarter round buttress-tower stood 
at each of the four corners and a serai-circular one in 
the middle of the west and north walls. In the middle 
of the southern wall only there was a square tower— 
presumably the base of a minaret—and another rec¬ 
tangular porch-tower faced the entrance in the east. 
The rooms of the palace were arranged around a 
central porticoed court. They were generally not con¬ 
nected, although along the west side of the palace 1 


they were arranged in communicating pairs, one be¬ 
hind the other, with a group of five intercommunicat¬ 
ing rooras in the centre. The central room in the 
south was provided with a niche, probably a mifrrdb, 
flanked by two colonnettes. The northern wall had a 
single elongated hall with a row of six piers down 
the centre. Six pairs of parallel wall piers suggest 
that this hall was divided by lateral arches into two 
times seven bays. In the centre of the western por¬ 
tico, but not aligned with the axis of the central room, 
three flights of stairs descended to a small forecourt 
preceding a strddb, a small room supplied with cold 
water and intended for refreshment. A balustrade 
around the top of the staircase clearly blocked the 
direct access to the central room. 

At a distance of about seven metres from the north 
cast comer of the palace and aligned with its eastern 
wall stood a mosque (23-6 m. X 17.1 m.). It could be 
reached in two ways: either by a staircase which 
descended from the first floor of the palace and led 
to a door in the kibla wall, or by three doors in its 
northern wall. The door in the kibla wall, next to the 
tnihrdb, was probably used by the owner of the palace 
and his close attendants exclusively, while the open¬ 
ings in tire northern wall were presumably used by 
the public. 

The mosque was preceded by a small courtyard 
or vestibule, which had three additional openings in 
its northern wall. The tnifirdb was flanked by two 
i cylindrical columns and was covered with white plas* 
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ter which remained undecorated. In front of the 
the excavators found the fallen remains of two 
arcades composed originally of three arches each. 
These arcades must have sheltered a strip of slightly 
more than 10 m. of the enclosure. The construction of 
the mosque was probably never finished, for the walls 
nowhere stood more than three courses high, and the 
excavators found no traces of a floor. 

About 40 m. north of the palace arc the ruins of 
a second large building complex which was separated 
from the palace by an open area. A wall and a but¬ 
tress tower enclosed tbc area on the side aligned 
with the western palace wall, and the mosque border¬ 
ed it on the east. A paved and originally covered pas¬ 
sage crossed the open space, connecting the palace 
with the northern buildings. The dominant feature 01 
this complex was a square hall (north wall, 30.28 m. ; 
south wall, 30.33 m.; west wall, 30.42 m.; east wall, 
29.79 in.). The north, south and west sides each had 
three horse-shoe shaped exedrae, while a stately en¬ 
trance porch, flanked by similar exedrae, occupied 
the eastern wall. Two additional entrances were found 
at either end of this wall. Each of the eleven exedrae 
was flanked by a pair of engaged columns, whose 
bases stood about a metre above the floor. Between 
and inside these exedrae were small rectangular niches 
which stood about 1.10 111. above floor-level and were 
covered by arched heads. Square pilasters with three- 
quarter round shafts at their corners supported the 
roof and divided the hall into nine central bays and 
an ambulatory. The piers were interconnected by 
stone-built arches carrying intersecting walls which 
rose high enough to provide room for windows. Ac¬ 
cording to Hamilton's reconstruction (Fig. B) [Muf- 
jar, 67-91, PI. CV and Levan/, 63 and Fig. r for re¬ 
vised isometric restoration), the four comer bays were 
square and had cross-vaults, while the axial naves 
were rectangular and barrel-vaulted. The central bay 
was raised above the rest and carried a dome over 
a cylindrical drum which was also pierced with win¬ 
dows. Except for the four compartments at the cor¬ 
ners, the bays of the ambulatory were barrel-vaulted. 
The spacing of the piers was such that the central 
nave, connecting the porch with the central apse in 
the west, like the maia north-south axis, was wider 
than the other passages (5.50 m. to 3-60111. as against 
4.40 m. to 4.60 m. for the flanking aisles and 2.30 m. 
to 3-36 ni. for the aisles closest to the walls). 

Along the southern wall of the hall, and including 
its three exedrae, there was a pool. It was bordered 
by a barrier built between the four southern pier* of 
the hall and continued at either end in a right angle 
towards the wall. This pool, the floor of which was 
at about the same level as the rest of the hall, was 
apparently not included in the original plan of the 
hall and only added subsequently. 

The main entrance into the hall was by way of a 
monumental porch (8.45 m. wide) in its eastern 
facade. This porch was entered by an arched opening 
with stepped and undercut crcncllations at the top 
edge. It was covered by a dome resting on pendentives 
carrying its high drum. Within the porch was a pair 
of arched recesses, and there was another part of 
niches in the jambs of the entrance arch, A doorway 
connected the porch with the main ball. 

Attached to the hall at the north-west comer was 
a small, originally domed, room with a semi circular 
apsis, the Diwan, used apparently for private audi- | 
ences. There were extensive latrines at the north¬ 
eastern corner (F). In the centre of the northern wall 
there was the bath proper, comprising two rectangular 
rooms (A, B) with benches along the walls (and two 


tanks in room B), and two additional rooms (C, D). 
Their floors, built over hvpocausts, were heated by 
a furnace in the stoke-hole (E). The first room (C) 
was nearly square with a single niche in the east, 
while the other, a circular originally doomed chamber, 
was surrounded with eight horse shoe shaped niches, 
one containing the door to room (C). These two were 
tbc more temperate and the hotter caldari* respec¬ 
tively, while the first two chambers may have served 
as waiting rooms or vestiary (A) and Jri^idatiam (B). 

The rooms of the bam mam are remarkably small 
and could be reached from the large hall through 
1 chamber (A) only. There was no direct connection be- 
. tween the ball) and thedisproportionally large latrines. 

z, Decoration .—Apart from the mosque, which was 
1 never finished, and the ground floor of the palace, 
the buildings at Jyhirba! al Mafdjar were lavishly 
decorated. There were mosaic floors at the sirddb, 
the hall adjoining the bath, and the dhcdn, The 
facade, the porches and the walls of the hall and the 
diwan were covered with stone aud stucco panels 
respectively. The wails of the upper floor of the 
eastern wmg of the palace, and of the bath hall, 
showed remains of paintings; figural sculptures, many 
of thorn nearly life size, were placed in niches or 
arcades at different parts of the buildings. The mo¬ 
saics were of natural stone in a rich colour scale of 
red, brown or yellow, bluish, grey and white grades. 
While Uiosc in the sirddb are technically of mediocre 
quality, the mosaics in the hall and diwdn are ex¬ 
tremely fine. There arc forty-two carpets altogether 
(thirty-eight ia the hall and four in the diicdn). They 
are partly adapted in size aud pattern to the architec¬ 
tural superstructure, and their placement appears to 
have been guided by the purpose and function of 
these buildings (PI. Ib). The majority of these pat¬ 
terns show geometric or abstract designs and inter¬ 
lacings which are enriched by stylised floral devices. 
In the ecu tie of the Hall a radiating rosette pattern 
accentuates the main axis and "reflects" the central 
dome above it (Panel 17 in Hamilton’s chart, A fa/jar, 
328, Fig. 258). Roundels containing concentric inter- 
lacings decorate the floors of the four corner bays 
which were apparently cross-vaulted. There is a con¬ 
tinuous mosaic panel in each of the outer corridors 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3 iu Hamilton’s chart). The rectangular 
panel between the entrance porch and the central 
rosette, in its composition and ornament, leads to¬ 
wards the central axis of the Ha.'l. Finally, the design 
in tlic central apse (No. V in Hamilton's chart) is 
distinguished from the other apses by a large rosette 
in its interior and a scmi-roselte at its base (PL Ha). 
The pavement includes only two figural designs; one 
at the base of tbc central apse, representing a citrus 
fruit, a branch and a knife; and the other in the dais 
of the dixdn showing a fruit-bearing tree flanked to 
the right by a pair of gazelles and to the left by a 
lion attacking a gazelle (PI. Ilb). 

Together with Ka$r aJ-tf»yr al-£fcarbl fa.p.], Khir- 
bat al-Mafdjar provides the richest accumulation of 
early Islamic architectural decoration so far known. 
Apart from stone—and occasionally marble—the ar¬ 
tists made abundant use of plaster for elaborating 
the interior and exterior of the mansion. This tech¬ 
nique, not used in Syrian architecture until later 
Umayyad times, had the advantage of being com¬ 
paratively cheap, and its flexibility allowed it tc be 
used for life-size sculpture. Moreover, it could be 
painted, and since it lent itself to modelling in a wide 
variety ol forms, these stucco carvings must have 
contributed to the impression of richness and sump¬ 
tuousness of the buildings. 
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Generally speaking, two groups of motifs predom¬ 
inate in the architectural surface decoration of Kfclr 
bat al-Mafgiar. The first, and largest one consists 
ol vegetal elements, such as acanthus leaves, full and 
half palmettes, vine garlands, flowers and fruit. The 
other comprises geometric elements and various ab¬ 
stract designs. Pure geometric compositions, how¬ 
ever, are comparatively rare. In general they appear 
together and interwoven with vegetal designs, such 
as interlaced roundels, or roundels alternating with 
rectangles filled with rosettes, or diamond-shaped 
units filled with rosettes and palmette leaves respec¬ 
tively (Hamilton, Majjar, PI. XLIII, 2/. In most of 
the plaster ornaments the geometric units are inter¬ 
rupted and combined in such a way that the resulting 
patterns completely conceal their original rigid con¬ 
struction (Balustrade panels from Palace, Hamilton, 
Mafjar, PI. L1X, 13, 14 and pp. 245-61, Figs. 185- 
210. The same principle was used in the mosaic 
pattern). 

Wall paintings were found in two areas only: in 
the rooms of the east wing on the first floor of the 
Palace, and in the "Bath Hall". Painted on plaster, 
in both fresco and tempera, hardly any of these paint¬ 
ings were iound in situ, and all 'that has remained 
are fragments. Since we know so little about Umay- 
yad painting, this situation is all the more deplorable 
Professor Oleg Grabar has studied these fragments 
and found that in subject matter, style and iconogra¬ 
phy the fragments in the Palace differed from those in 
the "Bath Hall". In the north part of the eastern 
wing of the Palace Sasanian textile motifs predomi¬ 
nated. In addition to floral ornaments, such as heart- 
shaped leaves, rosettes, lotus and palmetto designs, a 
pattern of interlacing circles with a simurg painted 
within each of the roundels could be reconstructed. In 
the rooms to the south the excavators found architec¬ 
tural and figural remains as well as painted imitations 
of marble. The style is less homogeneous than in the 
north part; yet the Roman-Byzantine tradition is 
most conspicuous. The paintings in the “Bath Hall", 
which originally decorated the walls and piers above 
the level of the window-sills, were less spectacular and 
more limited in subject matter. Their main purpose 
was to emphasise the architectural setting of the con¬ 
struction; in particular, the groups of three niches 
in the clerestory were richly painted (Hamilton, Maf 
jar, PI. XIII and p. 73, Fig. 33, for restored sketch). 
At the floor level all the apses were plastered white. 
The only exception was apse V in the centre of the- 
western wall, whose archivolt was decorated with 
meandering bands which enclosed panels with vari¬ 
ous fruits (including pomegranates), vegetables in a 
bowl, etc. Another panel with painted fruit and roset 
tes covered an arch which had spanned a western 
aisle of the northern ambulatory, south of the Diwdn. 
The importance of this fragment lies in the affinities 
of its rosettes to the type of rosette which is repeated¬ 
ly depicted in the mosaic floor of the same Hall, par¬ 
ticularly in front of the main apse, in the ambulatory 
and in the main panel between the entrance porch 
and the large central medallion (PI. Ib). 

Khirbat nl-Mafdiar abounded in monumental sculp¬ 
ture of various human and animal forms. Although 
none of the statues were found in situ, they were 
evidently concentrated in three areas: the Palace 
porch and entrance, the porch leading to the "Bath 
Hall", and the Diwin. The human statues included an 
almost life-size princely figure, generally interpreted 
as a caliph, which came from a niche surmounting the 
entrance to the "Bath Hall" (Fig. C and PI. Va), male 
and female entertainers (PI. Vb) and miscellaneous 


figures connected with courtly pleasures. A quick 
glance at these statues reveals that they were sculp¬ 
tured in a remarkably homogeneous style: they are 
rendered frontally, in nearly identical conventiona¬ 
lised postures, and their rigidity and lack of move¬ 
ment gives them an impressive monumental!ty. The 
men and women are plump and heavily built, and the 
semi-nude female bodies show folds of abundant flesh 
on the thorax and above the girdle. The caliph is clad 
in a long coat trimmed with Iranian-type pearls, worn 
over wide trousers, and holds a short sword; the 
girls wear pleated skirts that close from right to left 
and are held on the hips by a twisted cord. With 
slight variations the hair of the figures is identically 
modelled: parted in the centre and rendered in paral¬ 
lel grooves (caliph and some of the busts), or rows 
of snail curls. The hair of the women is dressed in 
three heavy twists which are covered with a rosette 
in the centre, and on the forehead forms small ring¬ 
lets which descend at either side and terminate in 
cork-screw curls (PI. Illb). The rendering of the faces 
is generally identical. The brow forms one plane with 
the forehead and the flattened bridge of the nose, and 
abuts at a sharp angle on the plaue of the eye sockets. 
The pupil of the eye is pierced or drilled, and the 
mouth curves downward slightly and has a drilled 
hole in each comer. There is little, if any, modelling 
in the faces. 

The eyes of the figures from the Palace entrance, 
like those of the caliph, are modelled in a different 
style from those of the women from the bath porch 
of the Diwdn. In the first group the eyes are encircled 
by a heavy unbroken band representing the eyelids, 
and the brows arc marked by a grooved line; the eye 
lids of the other figures are more smoothly sculptured, 
and the brows are painted (PI. Illb). 

There were various animal figures at the Palace 
entrance. Rants or mountain sheep decorated the 
front of the "Bath" porch and the bottom of its 
drum, and about a hundred partridges (PI. Ilia) were 
found in the Diw&n and the "Bath" porch. On the 
whole the animals were more delicately modelled than 
the human figures. 

3. Interpretation oj structures ami decorations. —Our 
knowledge of the purpose for which Khirbat al- 
Mafdjar was built, and of the actual function of its 
different units, is based primarily on interpretations 
of its architectural features and decorations. The 
irregular plan of the whole complex seems to imply 
that it was not conceived as a single unit and was 
built in consecutive stages. The function of most of 
the rooms of the Palace, except the little mosque, 
or tnvfalid, and the underground sirddb, is uncertain. 
The discovery of numerous wall paintings in the upper 
storey, in contrast to the lack of decoration observed 
in the ground floor rooms, is generally explained by 
the fact that the upper floor was reserved for the 
living quarters and private rooms of the owner of 
the mansion. This seems to be confirmed by the only 
painting which could be fully reconstructed, the tex¬ 
tile pattern with the simurg and the interstitial heart- 
shaped four-pctaled rosettes, which came from a room 
in the northern part of the east wing. This pattern 
would have been appropriate for a princely dwelling, 
as its Sasanian prototype figures on the garb of Khus- 
raw II at the bas reliefs of TSk-i Bustin and in similar 
royal Sasanian representations. 

Scholarly opinions vary as to the purpose and func¬ 
tion of the "Bath Hall". In relating it to the bath¬ 
rooms proper and the Roman tradition of public baths 
in Palestine and other provinces of the Roman em¬ 
pire, Creswell and Hamilton interpreted the Hall as 
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Fig. C “Batli Hall”. r<»n*h facade (after Hamilton). 
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a frigidarium which, according to Hamilton, served 
also as a vestiary or apoiUcrium. He saw an indica¬ 
tion of these functions in the niches along the walls, 
which he interpreted as a repository for the bather’s 
clothes. Hamilton was aware of the abnormal size of 
the Hall, which he believed to represent an "archi¬ 
tectural response to some specialized requirements" 

(Mof jar , 47). A more specific function was suggested 
by Grabar, who suggested that the Hall should be 
related to the Roman triclinia and considered as a 
place for ceremonial entertainment, and for other 
customary Arab and Sasanian activities, such as 
dancing or banqueting (Islamic art and Byzantium, 
in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xviii (1964), 76-7). A fresh 
study of the architectural peculiarities, decorative 
features and iconography of the Hall and a re-evalua¬ 
tion of these ideas has led Professor R. Ettinghausen 
to point out that in contrast to the more private 
character of the Palace, the "Bath" Hall was con¬ 
ceived as the representational part of the mansion. 
First, it could be entered from the outside by a 
distinctively ornamented monumental porch and two 
additional doors next to it. Aside from the caliphal 
statue, the front and inside of the porch carried ffg- 
ural sculptures of definite princely associations par¬ 
ticularly appropriate for a princely abode, such as 
male and female entertainers, as well as animals 
alluding to tfce royal hunt. Secondly, the official 
character of this building becomes further evident il 
one follows Ettinghausen's discussion of the central 
axis of the Hall. This aisle, which connects the porch 
with the western wall opposite, focuses on a central 
apse which in its artistic rendering differs from the 
remaining exedrae of the ambulatory. Originally at¬ 
tached to a cross-shaped voussoir, there was a stone 
chain ending in a cylindrical device hanging from the 
apex of its semi-dome. There were seven, and not 
five niches in the lower wall of the apse, and a pair, 
instead of a single niche, decorated the upper level of 
the exedrae. The arched heads of these niches had 
a horse-shoe and not a semi-circular profile, and were 
supported by colonnettes missing in the other re¬ 
cesses. Moreover, while all the exedrae in the am¬ 
bulatory were plastered white, the archivolt of the 
central apse was painted with a meander pattern with 
perspective frets and different vegetal designs. 

The exceptional rendering of the central apse, 
which must have been viewed by every visitor enter¬ 
ing from the main porch, is explained by Ettinghausen 
in relation to its function. According to his interpre¬ 
tation it served as a throne recess or place of honour 
where the owner of the mansion sat at official 
occasions and in compliance with royal Sasanian 
practice, with his royal headgear suspended over his 
head. 

Aside from the symbolic "hanging crown"—in 
Umayyad times transformed into a '•hanging” A alan- 
sutva —the royal character ol the throne recess is 
further brought out by the huge half rosette in the 
pavement at the base of the apse, a motif which in 
Sasanian iconography had royal connotations. Ac¬ 
cording to Ettinghausen it was not selected at random 
but rather in conformity with the Sasanian iconogra- 
phic tradition, in order to emphasise the princely 
sections of the mansion. 

By applying the principle that a "given imagery 
is related to the situation or activity that took place 
in or near the particular spot'* [From Byzantium, 
35-6), Ettinghausen further uses the mosaic panel 
with the knife, citrus fruit and leafy branch in from 
of the main apse (Hamilton, Majjar, 336*7) to explain 
one of the other functions of the "Bath" Hall. First, , 


since Khirbat al-Mafjar was an agricultural estate, 
this picture may be interpreted as an offering or 
present to the owner of the estate, or possibly as a 
symbol for a tax paid in the form of a highly-esteemed 
fruit grown in tbe plantations. Second, the fact that 
the only figure! mosaic in this Hall depicts a fruit 
which had to be peeled with a knife in order to be 
eaten, appears to indicate that one of the purposes 
of this Hall was feasting and banqueting. 

Assuming that the "Bath” Hall was built for public 
audiences, the Dlw&n or small apsidial room in its 
north-western comer (Fig. x) was probably built as 
a private audience chamber. The interpretation of 
its function has again been based on the iconography 
of Us decoration—the figural mosaic pavement on 
the raised dais (PI. lib), and the stucco ornaments 
of the dome in front of it (PI. ic). Accordingly, it 
has been pointed out that the lion preying upon a 
gazelle to the tight of the fruit-bearing tree was 
probably meant to demonstrate the caliphal power, 
while the two eating gazelles to the left alluded to a 
peaceful caliphal reign—the Ddr al-lsl&m versus the 
Ddr al-Harb. the Abode (or Realm) of Islam versus 
the Abode of War (From Byzantium, 45-6). 

The mosaics in the DtoOn are based on ancient 
oriental concepts and symbolism. The winged horses 
and the pendentives of the cupola (PI. IIIc), on the 
other hand, represent an Iranian, particularly Sasa- 
nian, motif. They are beasts which figure on seals, 
textiles and silver vessels as the royal mount of ascen¬ 
sion and symbolise the semi-divinity of the Sasanian 
king. Their representation on the cupola provides ad¬ 
ditional proof of the princely character of the chamber 
which, like in other parts of the mansion, is expressed 
in the iconcgraphic language of Sasanian Iran. 

4. II7/o built Khirbal al-Ma/djur ?—So far it has 
not been possible to connect the buildings at Khirbat 
al-Maftfjar with one single prototype. The combina¬ 
tion of a villa, a private bath and a multifunctional 
hall is Roman. The buildings reflect primarily Byzan¬ 
tine tradition, while the mosaics and most of the 
paintings in the palace are rooted foremost in the local 
Syro-Palestlnian tradition. The remaining decoration 
—particularly the stucco sculpture and ornament—is 
inspired in style and technique by Eastern, Iranian 
and probably Central Asian prototypes. Tbe imagery 
in particular is applied in accordance with Sasanian 
concepts of princely dwellings. It represents an ap¬ 
parently conscious adaptation of royal Sasanian art 
which was combined with architectural elements of 
Roman and Byzantine derivation in order to meet 
best the demands and aspirations of the Umayyad 
owner of the inansiuu. 

The identity of the owner and builder of Khirbat 
al-Mafdjar has not yet been established conclusively. 
On the basis of certain graffiti with the name of 
Hishim which were found in the debris of the palace, 
it has been assumed that Khirbat al-Mafdjar was 
built during the caliphate of Hishain, between the 
years 105-25/724-4 3- Mote recently, however, 
Hamilton tried to prove that although the mansion 
was built at the time of Hisham, it was owned and 
occupied by his nephew, al-WaHd b. Yazld. Hamil¬ 
ton's arguments are rather intricate. Yet it is true that 
in its architectural concept the palace, and particu¬ 
larly the Throne and Banqueting Hall, would have 
suited the taste of a personality like al-Walld II. 

Bibliography: The basic publication is R. W. 
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palace at Khirbat al-Mafjar, Amman 1956; O. 

Grabar, The Umayyad palace of Khirbal al-Mafjar, 
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C. Crcswell, Early Muslim architecture, A D. 622- 
750*. Oxford 1969, i/2,561-76 (with complete bibli¬ 
ography). Studies of specific problems are by W. 
Hartner and R. Ettinghausen, The cotujuering lion, 
the life cycle of a symbol, in Oriens, xvii (1964). 
161-71; R. W. Hamilton, Who built Khirbat al- 
Mafjarl, in Uvant, i (1969), 61-7; R- Ettinghausen, 
From Byzantium to Sasatian Iran and the Islamic 
world, Leiden 1972, 17*65; E- Baer. A group of 
north-Iranian craftsmen .... in Israel Exploration 
Journal , xxiv (1974): R- W. Hamilton, Khirbatal- 
Mafjar .... In Levant, x (1978). (E. Baer) 

KHIRBAT al-MINYA, in mediaeval times known 
as Minya or ‘Ayn Minyat Hisfcam, is the name for 
the ruins of an apparently unfinished Umayvad 
mansion about 230 m. west of the northern end 
of Lake Tiberias. The ruins were excavated in 1932 
by A. E. Mader and between 1936-9 by A. M. Schnei¬ 
der and O. Puttrich-Reignard. During July-August 
1959 the western section of the palace was excavated 
by O. Grabar in collaboration with the Israel Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities. 

The building consists of an irregular rectangular 
enclosure (6640 m. x 73 m. x 72.30 m.) facing the 
four cardinal points. Like other Umayyad castles it 
has round towers at the comers, a semi-circular 



Khirbat al-Minya. Ground plan. 


tower in the centre of three of the walls, and a gate¬ 
way salient about 3.70 m. north of the centre of the 
eastern wall. The rooms which surrounded the orig¬ 
inally porticoed court differ in size and arrangement. 
They comprise a mosque in the south-east corner, 
a three-aisled basilical hall flanked by a unit of five 
rooms in the south, and residential quarters in the 
north. 

As against the simple unpretentious decoration of 
the mosque, the domed gate-way chamber and the 
southern rooms must have been richly decorated. 
Marble panels covered the dadoes of the walls. 
Coloured and gilt glass mosaics decorated the summit 
of the dome, and stone mosaics combined with glass 
cubes and set in geometric carpet-like patterns on 
the floor of the five southern rooms indicate the 
official, representational character of this section. 


Another well-preserved floor mosaic was discoverd 
in 1959 in the western part of the mansion. 

A fragmentary inscription with the name of * 1 - 
WaUd on a marble slab which had been used as a 
sill when the gateway was rebuilt centuries later 
supports an attribution of Minya to al-W 411 d 1 (86- 
96/705-is)- However, the palace was apparently used 
throughout the Umayyad period. Moreover, the strat¬ 
ification established in the western part of the site, 
and the ceramics found in the excavation in 1959, 
have shown that the site wag settled in the later 
Maml&k period when it served as an important com¬ 
mercial post between Damascus and Cairo. It was 
abandoned al an uncertain dote, but later temporarily 
resettled. 

Bibliography : 0 . Puttrich-Reignard, Die Pa - 
lastanUge von Chirbei el-Minjc, in Paldstina-Hefte 
des Deutschen Vereins vom Heiligen Lands, Heft 
17-30 (1939); A. M. Schneider, Die Bauinschrift von 
Chirbei eJMinje, in Oriens Christianus, xxxvi (1941), 
115-17; A. M. Schneider, tfirbet el-Minjc am See 
Genesarcth, in Anneles Archiologiques de Syrie , ii 
(1932), 23-45; 0 . Grabar, J. Perrot, B. Ravani and 
Myriaxn Rosen, Bondages d Khirbet el-Minyeh, in 
Israel Exploration Journal, x/4 (1960), 226-43; K - 
A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim architecture*, i/a, 
Oxford 1969, 3S1-9. (Eva Baer) 

KH IRKA. "rough cloak, scapular, coarse 
gown". The assumption of such a cloak as symbol 
of embarking on the mystical path is mentioned as 
early as the 3rd/8th century (by Ibn Harb and al- 
Muljasibl; see Massignon, Iuxujue). It is the equiva¬ 
lent of the handclasp [mu§dfafui) by means of 
which the spiritual director (murshid) transmits to 
the initiate ( murid ) the blessing inherited from the 
Prophet. It can also be replaced, or accompanied, by 
other rites with the same significance; the handing- 
over of a rosary (sibha), of the text of a litany [wird 
[f.t*.]) belonging to the mystical order [farina [f.t.]) 
which is receiving the novice. Its value as "the gar¬ 
ment of piety", external and internal (according to 
Kurban, VII, 26), this latter implying humility and 
detachment from worldly standards, isfurther stressed 
when the kkirka becomes, as with the Dark&wa [q.v.], 
a cloak made up of pieces sewn together (murakfia*a). 

Staring from its original technical sense, the word 
htgirka has been broadened to designate the initiation 
as such, becoming a synonym for "transmission" 
l [tanahkul), "embarkation on the way" la khdh al- 
I farik) and "covenant" Ifahd, bay'a). Thus the §Qf!s 
| came to speak of the Jr&tr£j 4fji<fr*yya "Investiture 
, by al-P^idr" [see ai -khadirI to describe those cases, 
numerous in the history of Muslim mysticism, in 
which some contemplative are said to have received 
spiritual direction directly from the powerful and 
mysterious person who, In the Kur’Sn (XVIII, 64- 
81), shows a wisdom superior to the prophetic law. 

In fact, the two methods of spiritual transmission, 
sc. attachment to the chain (sifsifa) of spiritual mas¬ 
ters and spontaneous illumination coming from the 
bestowal of a special grace, existed side-by-side at 
all stages of the history of §Qfism. Abu *l- e Ahbas al- 
Mursl, the disciple of the imdm al-ShftdhlH (d. 556/ 
1258), was to derive his arguments for demonstrating 
the superiority of the fariba founded by his master, 
from the fact that the latter did not rest on the trans¬ 
mission of the f&irba, but on "a spiritual direction 
(hiddya) in which God was able to attach certain of 
his disciples directly to Muhammad His prophet" 
(cited by P. Nwiya, in Ibn c A(d > Allah et la naissance 
de la confrfru idjilite, Beirut 1972, 31). 

The word kkirka. followed by a noun complement. 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 
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a. Khirbat al-Maldjar. General view. Photograph E. Baer. 


c. Diwdtt. Dome cap. Photograph E. Baer. 
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a. "Bath" hall. Apse V. Photograph by courtesy of the Israel Department of An 


b. Ditvdn. Mosaic. Photograph by courtesy of the Israel Department of Anti 
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PLATE VI 



Female attendant. Photographs I*. Raer. 
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may serve to define various categories or degrees of 
initiation to the mystical path. Thus khirfcal al-irada 
"the robe of free-will" means, according to al-Suhra- 
wardl, "he whom one asks personally, of his own 
free-will, from the sh*yhh> having full knowledge ... 
of counting on passive obedience to whatever thing 
he will be condemned to by accepting", whilst the 
fahirhal al labartuk "cloak of blessing", is that which 
is "given officially by the to those whom it 

seems to him useful to introduce to or guide along 
the mystical path, without their giving an exact ac¬ 
counting of the significance of the act of investiture" 
[ e Aiedrif, quoted by E. Blochet, in L'EsotirUme 
musulman, Louvain 19x0,153). Other authoxs speak, 
in more general terms, of the "cloak of $&fisin", 
khirkat al-lafawwvf always insisting on the dose con¬ 
nection created by this act of investiture between 
the disciple and bis spiritual master, who penetrates 
the most intimate thoughts and needs of the initiate 
and becomes ‘‘his real father" (Ahmad piyi' al-Dfn 
al-Nafc&haband: al-Mudiaddidl al-jfiiaiidi. Mutimmdt 
Did mi' al-u$ui wa-karamdt al-awhyd', Cairo 1328, 
roo). Finally, the act of investiture with the "cloak 
of nobility”, hhirkat al-JtUuwwa. originally conferred 
by the ‘Abb&sid caliphs and then later by the Ay- 
yubid sultans of Syria and Egypt, was one of the 
features marking out the chivalric orders of the Is¬ 
lamic world before they spread into Christendom. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 

in the article, see the definition of hhirba given by 

‘Abd al-Razadb KSshdnJ, Itfildbdt, No. 492, and 

G. Salmon, La Kherqa its Dcrqaoua el la Kherqa 

Soufya, in A r chives Marocaines, xxi {1903), 127-43. 

(J.-L. Miction) 

KI 1 JR 5 A-YI SilERlF, one of the mantles 
attributed to the Prophet Mubammad, called 
figlRgA-YI §HERlF Or KHlftRA-YI Sa'AdET W3S 

preserved at the Topkapi Palace in Istanbul. It 
was brought to Istanbul by Muhammad AbO Numayy, 
son of the Sherif of Mecca, together with the key of 
Mecca and other Islamic relics, after the conquest of 
Egypt in 923/1517 by the Ottoman ruler Selim I. 

This black mantle, 1.24 cm. long with wide sleeves 
and a cream-coloured woolen lining, was kept in a 
throne made for Murad IV by the father of EwIiyS 
Celeb!, Dcrwlsh ZilH Mebmed, the head jeweller of 
the palace. The throne, which resembled a canopied 
tent, lost its function in Mabm&d II's time when 
lattice work doors were made. Today the Khtrka-yj 
Sharif is protected by being wrapped in seven silk 
velvet cloths, embroidered with gold thread; these 
in turn arc protected by a gold box with a double 
lid, which is given further protection by being 
placed in a gold casket that was made in the era 
of *Abd al-'Arfz. This is then placed on a silver 
table in the silver throne. 

The Khirka-vi Sharif had a special function in 
Ottoman customs and ceremonies. In one of the late 
Ottoman chrouicles (‘Afa 5 , Ta'rikh, i, 93 cf. (firka-i 
Serif, in tA. by IC. Kufrah) the author refers to the 
Kbirfia-yi £herif and says that a room was built 
named the Khtos Oda [q.v.] to protect the sacred 
relics when Selim I brought them to the palace. 
It is not really possible to accept this statement as 
fact, because there is no other source of the same 
century or subsequent ones that mentions it until 
the 19th century. In fact, this room is most probably 
the Kh 5 s$ Oda built by Mebemn;ed IX. No information 
about the mantle is known before Ahmed I's time; 
his imdm, Mustafa $afl Efendi, refers in his Ziibdat al - 
leudrikh (Topkapi Sarayi, R 1304. f. 128a) to the 
mantle, and says that Ahmed I had a shelf made 


above his throne in the Kh 3 $$ Oda and bad the 
mantle put 011 it. Wc also learn that Ahmed 1 
started the ceremony of dipping a port of tho mantle 
into water, thus making the latter holy; this custom 
was later changed into dipping the fastenings and 
then in Mahmud II's reign, to placing scarfs on it. 
We also learn from the Ziibdat al lewdrif^ that the 
Khass Oda did not contain all the relics in Ahmed I's 
time. This room, with its xoth/x6th century tiles, 
was repaired by Mabmud II, when a new fireplace 
( was built, the decorations of the dome and upper 
; parts of the walls were redone, and the whole apart¬ 
ment assigned to the keeping of the relics. 

There were forty Khdss Odaih —the men in charge 
of the Privy Chamber—who did the work of guarding 
the Khirka-vi Sherif. The duties of the Khdss Odali s 
were to sweep the area, dust the Riir*4ns and other 
( books, burn incense on special nights, sprinkle rose 
water, clean and polish the gold and silver objects, 
etc. ( 1 . H. Uzun£ar$ili, Osmanli stray* te$kilati, 
Ankara 1945, 325). The "silver” water carriers, 
thus named because they earned the water in silver 
containers, washed the floors of the building [idem, 
455). In the comer of the wall, where there was a 
gate that opened into the third courtyard, there was 
a pounding stone used to grind up incense; on the 
other tide of the same wall was a well whore the 
sweepings were disposed of. Four of the Khdss 
Odaih stayed on duty at night and read the Kur’&n 
(ibid., 32). Tho guarding of the Khdss Oda was the 
I duty of ^^05, whose spoil of duty lasted for a 
period of 24 hours before being relieved. 

All the Ottoman Sultans believed firmly in the 
sanctity of the fyjurkayi §hcrlf and tried to remain 
near it; Ahmed I took it with him wherever he 
, went [ibid., 256). Flndlkllll Mebmed Agba, a Khdss 
Odali of the reigns of Mustafa II and Ahmed III, 
speaks at length about the Khirka-yi Sharif. Ac¬ 
cording to him, Mu§tafa II took the mantle with 
him in a private wagon to Cataldja where he went 
for Ramadan, had it kept in a special room and 
visited it ceremonially on the 15th of Ramadan- 
He also took it with him when he went to Edime 
[Nuqret-n&nu, ed. t. Pannnksizoglu, Istanbul 1966, 
ii, 45), and when the revolt that ended his reign took 
place, he tried to escape to Edime with the mantle 
(tbid., ii 183). Abmed III was also keen on keeping 
the mantle with him. When he wont to the Tereftno 
Baghfiesi to spend the summer of 1127/1713, or to 
the Wilide Sudan's seaside palace to spend the 
winter, and when he held a circumcision festivity 
for one of his sons, the mantle always figured pro¬ 
minently in what had to be taken with him [id**n, 
213, 338 - 9 . 397 )- 

Ewliyfi Celebi writes about Murid IV's sword- 
girding ceremony, after which he went to the 
Khirka-yi Sherif at the Khdss Oda, paid humble 
respect to the mantle and then prayed (Ewliyh 
Celebi, Scyahal'tidmc , i, 227). We also learn from 
Flndlkllll Mebmed Agba that, when Mustafa I! 
learned that he was going to succeed to the throne, 
he went to the Takht Odasl [KA&f Oda), prayed in 
front of the Khirka-vi Sharif, and then put on 
suitable robes in order to take the oath of allegiance 
[Nuqret-tu\rru, i, 4). Subsequently, he visited the 
Khirka-vi Sharif every Friday [ibid., i, 32). Abmed 
I Ill's eldest son, Suleyman, after he finished reciting 
the fcur’an, held a ceremonial session in the Tar sane 
Bdgh&si in front of the Khirka-yi Sharif , according 
to Flndlkllll [ibid., ii, 388). It had an even greater 
importance in war-time. A good example of this is 
tlie Egri campaign of Mcbemined 111 , which was 
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goiug very badly, bue was finally turned into victory 
when Sa*d al-Dln addressed his people and Mefeem- 
med III put on the mantle. The spirit of battle was 
kindled, and this turned the tide of the war (Orhan 
$aik Okyay, Katip QcUbiden Ufmeler, Istanbul 1968, 
59). Mustafi II took the £hi/$a-yi ^erif on all of 
his campaigns in order to reinforce the courage of 
the army (A lufrH uanu, i, t43. *66, x6 7, 174, 183, 
186, 190, X99; ii| 280, 300). We know from this same 
source that Ahmed III took the [Chirk*-yi ^herlf 
and the San&ab-i Sherif —the flag of the Prophet 
which was only unfurled for a holy war—with his 
army in order to raise the morale of the men (Nuytt- 
name, ii, 290). 

When the sultan took his oath of allegiance, the 
A kirka-vi SJirrlf was not forgotten. When a sultan 
died, the Ddr al-Sa'dde Agiasl carried the news to 
the crown prince and took him to the deceased. He 
was then joined by the Sildftddr Agha, who took him 
to the KJfdff Oda (Djewdet Pasha, Ta'rW j, i, 236; 
Uzun^arfilt, op. cit., 186). The oath of allegiance of 
the $adr-i A'tam or Grand Vizier, the Sheyhji al¬ 
lslam, the Dar al-Sa'dde Aghasl, and the high 
officials of the Enderun, was also taken there (£jew- 
del, iv, 237; Uzun^ar^ih, 187; Hufrel-ndma, ii, 
* 37 : 9 ). 

During the third week of Ramadan, a visit to 
the Khirfra-yi S^erif was also customary, Even after 
the sultans ceased to reside in the Topkapi Palace, 
the Khirha-yi Sherif remained on the Palace premises, 
either in its own room or at the So/a liCshkd. On 
such visits as these on the 15th of RamadSn, the 
sultan would open the silver tlirouc, the seven 
wrappings and the gold casket with a golden key, 
take the mantle out, dip Its fastening into a bowl 
of water and then put drops of this water into 
vessels filled again with water, which in turn would 
be given away as presents. This custom was abolished 
by Mahmud II, who chose to touch too mantle 
with some specially-prepared scarves with poems 
inscribed on them, and these wore then distributed 
as gifts for his guests. At the end of the visit, during 
which the lyux’&n was recited continuously, the 
mantle was put away by the sultan himself. This 
custom had however been abolished by the end of 
the sultanate. 

One other mantle of the Prophet was brought in 
1027/16x7-18 by Shtlkr Allah Efendi. It was believed 
that this mantle was sent to Uways al-Karan! by 
the Prophet. Presumably it was preserved by Shiikr 
Allah Efendi and his son at his house in the Eskl 
‘All Pa^ha quarter of Istanbul. Their mansion was 
rebuilt by MabmOd 11, and a mosque was built 
opposite it in 1851 by *Abd al-Mcdjkt. In this mosque, 
named that of the £hir$a-y» ££ erif , the mantle was 
displayed to the public every year by the Queen 
Mother on the 15th of Ramad&n. Today, it is possible 
to visit it there between the 15th of Ramadin and 
the Lay lot al-Kadr. 

Bibliography : in addition to the works 
mentioned in the text, sec Aluned R 4 sim, Afand- 
£ib-i Islam, Istanbul 1326; Tahsin Pa?a, Abdiilha- 
mil YUdu haliralan, Istanbul 1931; Ismail 
Mu$tak Mayokon, Ydduda mUr gbrdiim, Istanbul 
1940; Mclimet Zeki Pakahn, OsmatUt larih deyim- 
Itri ve lerimleri sCxtuiu, Istanbul 1946, s.v. "Hirka-i 
saadet", 805, 'Hirka-i saadet alayi”, 806, •'Hirka-i 
$erif suyiT, 809, "Hirka-i $erif ziyareti", 809; 
Tahsin Or, Hirka-i Saadet dairesi ve emanal-t 
mukaddese, Istanbul 1953; Mithat Sertoglu, 
M ejassal osmanlt /arihi, Istanbul 1938, s.v. 
"Mekke $erifi'iun OsmnuU pndipahinu itaatim 


an'*, ii, 768, "Emanat-i mQbareke", ii, 767; 
Ay$e Osman oglu, Babam Abiulhamid, Istanbul 
1960; Halit Ziya UfaldlgU, Saray w dlesi, Istanbul 
*965; Kemal Relics of Islam, Istanbul 1966. 

(Nuriian Atasoy) 

AI-&HIR 3 RIT B. RksiiiD al-NadjI, partisan 
of ‘All b. Abl Talib who fought in his r anks at 
$iffin [f.v.], but who rebelled against him when the 
first results of the arbitration were known after having 
accepted, it appears, the principle of arbitration. He 
was chief of the Band c Abd al-Bayt b. al-^Iarith b. 
Sama b. Lu’ayy (most usually called the B. Nadjiya, 
after the name of ‘Abd al-Bayt’s mother), who had 
only recently been converted to Islam, where they 
had not kept their original Christianity. He informed 
‘All of his intention to disregard the results of the 
arbitration, which implied the caliph's deposition; 
‘AH advised hint to reflect a while before taking 
action, but al-Khirrit. oblivious to the arguments 
raised, withdrew with his followers into the Saw2d 
of KOfa; al-Mas c udl even accuses him, together with 
300 of his fellow-tribesmen, of abjuring Islam. It is 
difficult to establish the chronology of events, but 
these events probably took place after the battle of 
al Nahrawfin [f.v.], in which the rebel took no part, 
contrary to what certain coincidences might lead one 
to expect; it is certainly tempting to compare and to 
assimilate al-Kbirrlt’s action to that of the Kharidjls 
when one takes iulo account, in particular, the tradi¬ 
tion according to which his group killed in the SawSd 
a Persian convert to Islam but spared the life of a 
Jew, circumstances which are analogous to those of 
the isli l r&d of the Azarlfca fa.v.j. 

‘All sent after him Ziyid b. jfljasafa, who finally 
caught up with him at al-Mada*in, where, after vainly 
trying to reason with him, he gave battle. The rebels 
fled In the course of the following night and headed 
for al-Ahwaz, where their ranks were swollen by a 
certain number of malcontents from KOfa and of 
local people, who doubtless discerned here a way of 
avoiding taxation. At this point, in order to bring 
them to reason, ‘Ail sent Ma‘kil b. Kays al-RiyaljI at 
the head of a more numerous force, and gave orders 
to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abb&s, the then governor of Basra, 
to send as reinforcements a substantial contingent 
under the leadership of Khalid b. Ma‘dln al-Ti 5 !. 
The rebels were soon put to flight by the government 
troops, who pursued them to the Persian Gulf shores. 
In a decisive battle, al-Khirrit was killed fighting, 
and his companions made prisoner. These events 
probably took place in the early months of 38/658. 

According to the accounts given, Ma‘fcil b. Rays 
freed the captive Muslims and also the apostates, 
who for a second time abjured the Christianity to 
which they had returned; only one refused, it is 
recorded, and had his head chopped off. The Banu 
Nldjiya who remained Christian, numbering 500, 
were on the other hand led into captivity. Ma$lpala 
b. Hubayra, ‘Ali's c dmil in the kHra of Ardashlr 
Klmrra. whose centre was at Sir if, now intervened. 
Affected by the entreaties of the captive men, women 
and children, he purchased them for a sum of 300,000 
dirham* (al-Mas‘udI) or 200,000 only (al-Tabari), of 
which he sent only part to ‘AIL He freed the prisoners 
without having aaked them to contribute to the pur¬ 
chase money, and then, when pressed by the caliph 
to hand over all the money, he though it more ex¬ 
pedient to take refuge with Mu‘2wiya, who entrusted 
to him important official posts. 

Bt bhogr aph y : Tabari, i, 3418-41; Ibn al-Kalbi - 
Caskel, tables 29 and Register, 123 (s.v. ‘Abd al- 
Bayt); Zubayri, Nasab lfuray^, 440; Mas‘QdJ, 
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Muttra, iv,4i7-2i ■= §§ 1722-4; Balarftjuri, Fulufi. ! 

index; Ibn al Atfclr, iii, 183; Ibn Abi M-Hadid, j 

Shark Nak&i al-balaghg. i, 264-70; G. Levi della ' 

Vida,JlcaIt/afodi c Alt..., in RSO, vi (1913), 486; 

L. Veccia Vaglieri, ConJIiUo, and I rfusion/, index 

(Ch. Pellat) 

milTA [see Kara kwitay] 

liUITAN (a.), circumcision. The term is used 
indifferent!/ for males and females, but female ex 
cision is particularly called Mpfd$ or ^afi [f.v.]. In 
the duaJ, al-khitdnani are "the two circumcised parts" 
(viz. that of the male and that of the female), and 
according to tradition "If the two circumcised ports 
have been in touch with one another, j&tul is ncces 
sary" (BukhSrI, Qhusl, bib 28; Muslim, llayxl, trad, 
88; Abu Dawud, Jahira , bSbs 8x, 83). 

Some words connected with the root kh-t-n denote 
the father-in-law, the son-in-law, the daughter-in-law 
(fchaian, khaUir,a), or marrying (bhultina). Some oi 
these words must have belonged to the primitive 
Semitic language, as they occur also in the same 01 
cognate forms in North-Semi tic languages. 

Circumcision must have been a common practice 
in early Arabia. It is mentioned, not In the Kur* 4 n, 
but in old poetry and fiadifa, and the ancient language 
also has special words for "uncircumciscd", sc. aJk^an, 
a^laf, agklaf and a^kral (Hebrew 'atet). 

In (tadUJi it is said that Ibr&hlm was circumcised 
in his 80th year (Buihirl, Anbiyd*, b 4 b 8; Muslim, 
Fa4&>il, trad. 151). This tradition is based on the 
Biblical report. Ibn Sa‘d has preserved a tradition 
according to which the patriarch was already cir¬ 
cumcised at !he age of 13 [Jabakut, i/x 24). This 
tradition is apparently a reflex of the practice oi 
circumcision in the first centuries of Islam. We may 
confront it with the statements concerning Ibn ‘Ab¬ 
bas' circumcision in fuuilth. According to some tradi 
lions (Ahmad b. yanbal, i, 273) he was 13 years old 
when Muhammad died. In other traditions it is said 
that he was already circumcised at that time (Bu¬ 
khari. Isti'ilhtin, bib 51; Ahmad b. yanbal, i, 264, 
287; TayaiisI, Nos. 2639. 2640). 

Circumcision is mentioned in badith in the story 
of the Emperor Heraolius' horoscope (Bukhari, Bud' 
al-uaky. ball 6). Heraclius read in the stars the mes¬ 
sage of "the king of the circumcised". Thereupon an 
envoy of the king of Gfcassan arrived who reported 
the news of Muhammad’s preaching of Islam. This 
envoy appeared to be circumcised himself and he 
informed the Emperor of the fact that circumcision 
was a custom prevalent among the Arabs. 

It is further recognised in \uutitji that circumcision 
belongs to pre-Is!amic institutions. In the traditions 
which enumerate the features of natural religion (of- 
fifra), circumcision is mentioned together with the 
clipping of nails, the use of the toothpick, the cutting 
of moustaches, the more profuse length of the beard 
etc. (Bulth 4 ri, Libas, bab 63; Muslim, J'ahard, trad. 
49 . 5 °; Tinnidhi, Adab t bib 14. etc.). In a tradition 
preserved by Abmad b. yanbal (v, 75) circumcision 
is called sunnu for males and honourable for females. 

There are differences between the several maJJr 
hub’s concerning rules for circumcision. Instead of 
giving a survey of the different views it may be , 
sufficient to translate the passage al-Nawawi in his 
commentary on Muslim, Jahdra, trad. 50 (ed. Cairo 
1283, i, 328) has devoted to the subject, also because 
it contains a description of the operation: 

"Circumcision is obligatory (wd&ib) according to 
al-Sijafi 1 ! and many of the doctors, sunna according 
to MSIik and the majority of them. It is further, 
according to al-£fcafi% equally obligatory for males 


and females. As regards males it is obligatory to cut 
off the whole skin which covers the glam, so that this 
latter is wholly denudated. As regards females, it is 
obligatory to cut off a small part of the skin in the 
highest part of the genitals. The sound (fatty view 
within the limits of our school, which is shared by 
the large majority of our friends, is that circumcision 
is allowed, but not obligatory in a youthful age, and 
one of the special views is that the 1 tali is obliged to 
have the child circumcised before it reaches the adult 
age. Another special view is, that it is prohibited to 
circumcise a child before its tenth year. The sound 
view according to ua, is that circumcision on the 
seventh day after birth is tnustubabb (rccommeiulable). 
Further, there are two views regarding the question 
whether in the ‘seventh day* the birthday is included 
or not". 

The treatment of circumcisioii has not a prominent 
place in the books of law (see e.g. al-Kayraw4nI, 
Risila, 161, 305). More important, however, is the 
value attached to it in popular estimation. "To the 
uneducated mass of Muslims" says Snouck Hurgronje 
"as well as to the great mass of non-Muslims, both 
ol whom pay the greatest attention to formalities, 
abstention from pork, together with circumcision, 
have even become to a certain extent the criteria of 
Islam. The exaggerated estimation of the two pre¬ 
cepts finds no support in the law, for here they are 
on the same level with numerous other precepts, to 
which the mass attaches less importance" (De I slum , 
Baam 1912, 30; Vnsf>r. Geschrifien, i, 40a; cf. iv/x, 
377). In Java circumcision is generally considered as 
the ceremony of reception into Islam and therefore 
sometimes called njelatnahiselanx ("rendering Mus¬ 
lim"). Apart from this term many other words de¬ 
noting circumcision are used on Java (op. cil., iv/x, 
205-6). In Atcheh circumcision of infidels only is 
considered as the ceremony of reception into Islam 
(Snouck Hurgronje, The Achchtuu, i, 398). 

The importance attached to circumcision appears 
also from the tradition according to which Muham¬ 
mad was born circumcised (Ibn Sa^, T»babdi, i/x, 
64). In North Africa a child born with a short foreskin 
is considered as a blessing (Douttd, Merrdkech, Paris 
1905. 353 ). 

At Mecca, where the rite is called tahdr, children 
are circumcised at an age of 3-7 years, girls without 
festivities, boys with great pomp. On the day pre¬ 
ceding that 011 which the nte will be performed, the 
boy, who is clad in heavy, costly garments, is paraded 
through the streets on horseback, several footmen 
walking on both sides in order to prevent him from 
falling and to refresh him by means of a perfumed 
handkerchief. He is preceded by men with drums 
and dxtfjs who accompany the d^ihrs sung by others. 
Nearest to the boy goes an elderly black handmaid 
of his father's, bearing on her head a brazier burning 
with charcoal, resin and salt. The second part o£ 
the procession is formed by the boy’s poorer com¬ 
rades, equally on horseback. The procession passes 
through the main streets during the time of c afr and 
comes back to its starting-point a little before sunset. 
The female members of the family pass the evening 
1 with their friends; the party is enlivened by female 
singers. 

Next morning, at sunrise, the barber performs the 
operation. The foreskin is pressed together by means 
of a thong, the boy lying on his back, while his mother 
tries to divert his attention by sweets. A plaster is 
applied to the wound which usually is healed in a 
week. The operation is followed by a breakfast for 
the nearest relatives. It is to be observed that 
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tfadramfs who still cling to their native customs, 
circumcise their children on the 40th day after birth 
(Snouck Hurgronje, Me Aka, ii. 141 ff.). 

In Egypt, boys are circumcised at the age of 
about five or sit years. Before the operation the boy 
is paraded through the streets. Often the train is 
combined with a bridal procession in order to lessen . 
expenses; in this case the boy and his attendants j 
lead the procession. He is dressed as a girl, in a 
gorgeous manner. The kerchief is used to cover a , 
part of his face in order to avert the evil eye. As in 
Mecca he is preceded by musicians. The foremost 1 
person of the procession is usually the servant of the 
barber (who performs the operation), who bears his ' 
Haml, a case of wood of a smni-cyimdrical form, with 
four short legs; its front is covered with pieces of 
looking-glass aud brass, aud its back with a curtain. 

It is to be noted that the Copts also circumcise their 
boys (Lane, Manners and iustoms of the modern 
Egyptians, ch. on Infancy and Education), 

D'Ohsson in his Tableau de I'empire othoman, Paris | 
1787. i. 231 ff., describes circumcision as practised in , 
Turkey under the heading "Circoncision, sunneth", a 
designation which is also reflected in the word s«n- 
netdii for the barber who performs the operation. It 
takes or took place in the presence of the iirubn of a 
mosque who accompanies the ceremony with prayers 
for the preservation of the child, who is usually 7 I 
years old when he is circumcised. Plate 20 of d'Ohs- | 
son’s work shows children dressed for the ceremony, I 
and plate 21 adorned victims which are slaughtered 1 
at this occasion. Parties for relatives, friends and 1 
poor people as well as the procession are also men¬ 
tioned. 

The circumcision of the imperial princes used to 
give occasion to the displaying of great pomp. Long 
before the appointed day intimation was sent to the 
high dignitaries of the empire, sometimes even to 
the other courts of Europe. D’Ohsson gives a trans¬ 
lation of Mfirad's III letter of invitation to the digni¬ 
taries on the occasion of the circumcision of the crowu- 1 
prince. 

In North Africa children are circumcised at 
ages varying between the 7 tb day after birth aud 
13 years, by the barber who makes use of a knife or 1 
a pair of scissors. According to Dan, as cited by 
Doutt<, Mcndhech, 351, at Algiers a stone knife was J 
used for the operation. It reminds us of Joshua v. - 
2 ff. where it is said that the Israelites at their enter¬ 
ing the Holy Land were circumcised by means of 
stone swords or knives; some populations of the 
Dutch Indies also use a stone knife foe the operation 
(Wilken, 212). In North Africa as well as in Egypt 
often several boys are circumcised together, the 
father of the richest bearing the expenses of the 
ceremony. A. Janssen (Coutumes dcs A robes au pays 
<U Moab, 363-4) has observed that the Bedouins or¬ 
ganise collective circumcisions every two years, as an 
economy measure; hence the children's ages vary ! 
considerably (see also aMUrayzI, Kdmus al-'dddt, 
Amman 1973 - 4 . i*. * 3 *. s.v, hh-r). It should be noted 
here that in most Arabic dialects, the term for cir¬ 
cumcision and its accompanying rites is taken from 
the root (’h r, implying the idea of purity; this prac¬ 
tice is therefore popularly felt as a purificatory rite. 

On Java, circumcision of boys is often combined 
with the khatm- or kataman-certmony. On the dif¬ 
ferent designations of circumcision used in this part 
of the Archipelago, cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
Geschriften, iv/x, 206. The age at which boys are cir¬ 
cumcised varies in the different parts of Java; among 
the conservative populations it is higher (14-15 years) 


than in circles which are in closer touch with Muslim 
law (10 years or younger). Before the preparations 
begin, the boy is taken to the tomb of his father or 
ancestors, where flowers and incense are offered and 
prayer is performed. Then a portico (tarup) is made 
before the house or pendopo, and a small room (kobon- 
gan ) is prepared where the operation is to take place. 
In or before this room several objects and dishes are 
placed which have a symbolical or ritual meaning. 
These preparations are concluded by a religious meal 
at which several dishes are offered to several cate¬ 
gories of awe-inspiring beings. Festivities such as 
tea yang, tayitban, diagongan precede or follow the 
ceremony. The djagongan always takes place in the 
preceding night and follows upon kataman, the recita¬ 
tion of some chapters of the Ku^An by the boy. On 
the day preceding circumcision, a procession is held 
in which the boys are either conducted by their rel¬ 
atives, or are placed in a kind of cars which have 
the forms of nagas or other animals. They wear the 
bridegoom’s dress, and are hung with gold and dia¬ 
mond ornaments, the visible parts of the body being 
besmeared with bordh. It occurs also that the boy 
wears the hidiHV s dress. Just as In North Africa, 
poor parents have their sons circumcised together 
with those of well-to-do people, who bear the ex¬ 
penses. 

The boy has to keep quiet for some days before 
and after the operation and to abstain from hot 
dishes as well as to beware of any action which is 
considered to be uulucky in this time. Before the 
operation he is bathed with the recitation of a great 
many prayers and formulas. Then be is placed on the 
lap of an elderly person, usually a santri who has 
many children, a circumstance which is expected to 
exercise a wholesome influence on the boy’s marriage. 
For further details sec Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
Geschriften, iv/i, 205 ff. 

In Atcheh, boys are usually circumcised by the 
muddm (probably = mxfad hdh in) at the age of 9 or 
10 years, immediately after finishing their Kur’An 
study. The operation (for details see Snouck Hur¬ 
gronje, The Achelnese, i, 399-400) consists in a com¬ 
plete circumcision; in some parts of Java it is rather 
an incision. The boy here also has to diet himself. In 
Atcheh the ceremony is not usually accompanied by 
festivities. But in many cases the latter take place in 
consequence of vows connected with circumcision. 
The father of the boy vows, e.g., to arrange a Rapa’i- 
performance or to visit a sacred tomb. In this case 
the boy, dressed as a bridegroom, is conducted to the 
tomb, sometimes on horseback, where his head is 
washed and a religious meal given. 

Circumcision is a rite practised by many peoples, 
primitive peoples of the present time as well as those 
mentioned in ancient literatures, the Egyptians, the 
Arabs, the Israelites, the Edomites, Moabites and 
Ammonites (see Jeremiah, ix, 25). 

In the Indonesian Archipelago it was already prac¬ 
tised before the rise of IslAm in that part of the 
world (cf. G. A. Wilken, De besnijdenis bij <u volken 
van den indischen Archipel, in BTLV, Ser. iv, vol. 
x, 166, 180-r =5 Verspreide. Geschriften van G. A. Wil¬ 
ken, iv, 206, 220). The facts mentioned above may be 
arranged in certain groups. 

a. Among many peoples females as well as 
males are circumcised. We must consequently 
start from the view that the rite was not originally 
applied to one of these classes to the exclusion of the 
other. 

ft. The rite is sometimes repeated (Wilken, 
op. eil., 207). In the Muslim world we have the in- 
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stance of Malayans who in their country were not 
circumcised in the way prescribed by religious law 
and who submit to the operation a second time when 
arriving at Djidda for the pilgrimage (Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekka, ii, 3x2). 

c. -Children are circumcised at ages varying 
between the 7th day after birth and the 15th 
year. It is consequently a rite which may take place 
in any period of childhood and which is often indeed 
combined with other rites peculiar to childhood such 
as the first cutting of the hair fakika, cf. Doutt*, 
XferrJhech, 351), the filing of teeth, the conclusion of 
the study of the lyuHAn. As we have seen above, 
there are linguistic features pointing to a relation 
between circumcision and marriage. These features, 
valuable as matter-of-fact evidence, are supplemented 
by reports of travellors. In Central Arabia, it is said 
(e.g. Bataminl, Ritda, 213), there are tribes among 
which the operation is applied to adult young men, 
in a painful and dangerous way; the bride of the 
patient stands opposite him during the operation; 
if he utters a cry of pain the projected marriage is 
abandoned (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 141). In 
spite of doubts about the authenticity of such in* 
formation, the relation between circumcision and 
marriage appears also from the Javanese custom of 
placing the boy who is operated, on the lap of a 
santri who has many children (see above and Wilken, 
op. cil., 225). 

d. Another group of characteristics is cvideucc of 
a relation between circumcision and the 
transition into a tribal or religious com¬ 
munity, e.g.: the boy's being conducted to the tomb 
of his father or of one of bis ancestors (see above); 
the circumcision of several boys at one time (cf. also 
Wilken, op. tit., 220); the value attached to circum¬ 
cision as the ceremony of reception into the Muslim 
community; cf. the Old Testament designation of 
circumcision as the "token of the covenant" (Genesis 
xvii; sec also Wilken, op. cil., 227). 

e. Many accessory rites express the intention to 
avert danger; the boy's being dressed as a girl, the 
use of the handkerchief, the burning of charcoal and 
salt; the drums and duffs', the recitation of gfiiAes 
and prayers; possibly the displaying of charity and 
the slaughtering of victims may also be viewed in this 
light. 

Ethnologists put forward various interpretations 
for the phenomenon of circumcision: as a surgical 
operation meant to prevent phimosy and to help 
fecundity; as a religious rite connected with fertility 
or reception into the community; and as a rite of 
passage. The viewpoint expressed by Van Gennep in 
his Rites de passage, Paris 1909, seems to account 
for many of the features of circumcision mentioned 
above. It accounts for the fact that children are 
submitted to the operation at ages varying between 
the seventh day after birth and the beginning of the 
manly age or the time of marriage; that females as 
well as males are circumcised; that the rite is some¬ 
times repeated; that it shows a deeply-rooted con¬ 
nection with marriage; that it is considered as the 
act of reception into a religious community; that it 
is sometimes preceded by a bath; that processions 
take place, which show a striking similarity with 
bridal processions; and so on. 

Bibliography: As well as references given in 
the article, see in particular IBLA (1947), 273 - 86 , 
(* 953 )i 64-7; H. Mass*, Notes dethnegrapkie per • 
sane, in Revue d’eihn. el des traditions populates, 
viii (1927), 24 - 39 J ^em, Croyances et coutumes per- 
sanes, Paris 1938, i, 51-3. There is a general bibli¬ 


ography on the topic in C. M. Kieffer, A propos de 
la circoncision a Caboul et dans U Logar, in Fest¬ 
schrift fiir Wilhelm Eilers, Wiesbaden 1967, 19 x ff. 

(A. J. Wehsinck) 

&JJITAJ <*•)» Pi- tlie various quarters 

of the newly-founded early Islamic towns 
which the Arab-Islamic chiefs laid out (root W|./.f) 
for the population groups which they attracted thither 
or for their respective leaders. Historical-administra¬ 
tive concerns led fairly quickly to the appearance of 
a literary genre which consisted of a description of 
the historical topography of these khitaf . This hap¬ 
pened in regards to Baghdad, and one finds chapters 
of this nature in the “geographical” works of Ibn 
al-Fafcih al-Hamarihanl, and also in the Introduction 
to the biographical history of the city by al-Khatlb 
al-Baghdadl. However, the genre developed most of 
all in Egypt, aided by its strong particularist feeling. 
It is already discernible for al-Fustdt in two chapters 
of the Futdfi Mifr of Ibn ‘Abd al-tfakam, and is ex¬ 
panded in the History of the K&dls of Egypt and in a 
separate opusculum, now lost, of al-Kindi and also, a 
generation later, in another lost opusculum by Ibn 
Zaiak. The foundation of Cairo caused an expansion 
of these studies, as is apparently already discernible 
with Ibn Zfllik's work and with a treatise from the 
mid-Fatimid period, now lost, by al-KudS f I. An ap¬ 
parently much more important work was written two 
centuries later by Ibn *Abd al-£&hir, the biographer 
of Baybars, KalAwfin, and al-Ashraf. All this litera¬ 
ture culminated in the monumental work, the only 
one of its kind preserved for us (apart from the cita¬ 
tions from the earlier works included within it), of 

al-Maferfel. al-Mawdfif sea ’l-i'tibar fl khifaf Bfifr u/a 

'l-Ifdhira. In fact, the contents are arranged not ac¬ 
cording to quarters but by categories of buildings, 
at the same time comprising a description and history 
of everything connected with them. The title of Mak 
rill's book was utilised later, because of its fame, in 
the survey conducted in the same spirit but adapted 
to modern Egypt, by C A 1 ! Pafcfca Mubarak, and in a 
more flexible form, in the geographical-historical des¬ 
cription of the whole of Syria by Kurd ‘All. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, index; Sezgin, 
GAS, i,index; A. Miquel, La gtographie htimaine du 
tnonde musultnan *, esp. 254 and ij. 4. 

(Cl. Caiien) 

KHITAY [see al-$I*J. 

KHITBA (a.), "demand in marriage”, whence 
‘‘betrothal”, i.e. the mutual promise of marriage 
which in certain legal systems can form the first stage 
of marriage proper (cf. the sfionsaJia of ancient Roman 
law). But is this promise considered as entailing an 
obligation in Islamic law? In other words, does be¬ 
trothal give rise to legal consequences ? 

According to Muslim authorities, the tiifba does 
not involve a contract. It is true that it involves an 
offer and an acceptance, but before the acceptance 
is made, it is merely a demand in marriage and does 
not form a legal act. 

The Maiikls, apparently uniquely, give more im¬ 
portance to the betrothal than the Hanafls or even 
the JJanbalis, but the principle remains that the act 
of betrothal does not involve a legal obligation. 
However, betrothal can only take place when there 
are no nullifying factors present which would pre¬ 
vent a valid marriage; every impediment to marriage 
is an impediment to betrothal. The parties to a khi(ba 
are on the one hand, the man making the demand 
in marriage, and on the other, the woman, who may 
be represented by her wall [see nikAij]. Yet if be¬ 
trothal does not in principle involve any legal obU* 
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gallon and is not a legal act, certain effects never¬ 
theless follows from It: 

t. The right of seeing the woman. Certain 
authorities state that the fianc£ has this right, even 
If looking at her is accompanied by sexual desire. 
Ibn Rushd specifies that this right should be limited 
to seeing the face and hands only ( Bidaya , ii f 3); 
others extend the right, but they never go so far as 
to admit the possibility of the couple being left alone 
[khaltra], which is the right to be alone with each 
other* away from all indiscreet looks. 

a. The right of priority. Betrothal gives the 
fianc£ a right of priority, in that once a woman is 
betrothed to a man, that woman cannot be sought 
in marriage by another man; but this right is only 
sanctioned by the MSlikls. 

Dissolving of a betrothal. Either of the two 
parties can end the state of betrothal unilaterally. 
The only problem is that of disposal of presents which 
have been exchanged, and which arc subject to the 
rules of donation. However, in various Islamic coun¬ 
tries, part of the dowry is paid over at the time of 
betrothal, and this must in all cases be given back. 
Finally, there remains one problem: can one award 
damages to the victim of an unjustifiable breaking- 
off of betrothal? Although certain modern Islamic 
authorities are endeavouring to introduce an obliga¬ 
tion to pay an indemnity for damages in the case of 
an ill-founded breaking-off, the action for damages 
is not an absolute right. Even so, many Islamic coun¬ 
tries have been compelled to adopt the solutions of 
western law, since on the plane of practical law, be¬ 
trothal is of no legal concern except in case of its being 
dissolved. 

Bibliography: Ch. Chcliata, £ludc$ dc droit 

tnusulmart, Paris 1971, 75; Ibn Rushd, Biddya, 

Cairo 1952, Ii, 2; Ibn KudAma, Mughal, vi, 336; 

and see nikA*j. (A. M. Delcanbre) 

KhllTTA (• ‘piece of land marked out for building 
upon”), a term used of the lands allotted to 
tribal groups and individuals in the garrison 
cities founded by the Arabs at the time of the con¬ 
quests. The lay-out of these cities everywhere followed 
tire kinship organisation of the conquerors, who were 
distributed in tribal quarters around a centre housing 
the Friday mosque and the ddr al-imdta. The smallest 
unit of the khital was the dir, in the case of prominent 
individuals often a sizable estate (usually known as 
An/i'a). otherwise a modest plot of land occupied by 
one or several families. Next came the quarter based 
on the smallest political unit of the tribe (what is 
often known as the 'ashira in Arabic sources, "clan” 
or "subtribe" in modem literature); these quarters 
usually had their own mosque, and how small the 
unit In question tended to be is indicated by the fact 
that the tribe Kinda, which was strongly represented 
in Fus tat, Damascus and Uinis in addition to KQfa, 
had at least twelve such mosques in the latter city. 
Finally, there was a larger quarter reflecting the 
tribe proper, often endowed with Its own djabbdna, 
a piece of unbuilt land serving, inter alia , as a meeting 
place and a cemetery. In Syria, where the Arabs settled 
in existing cities, the tribal quarters were less self- 
contained and possessed neither mosques nor d[ab- 
bdtias of their own. 

The &hifal served as military and administrative 
units from the start, but their small size was im¬ 
practical and amalgamation of the tribal groups be¬ 
gan already with the foundation of Kufa, which was 
divided into sevenths, to be continued under Mu c awi- 
ya when Ba>ra was divided into fifths, aud other 
settlements into quarters. Every such new division 


j was placed under an officially appointed leader, tlio 
rah al-tub * or rah alkhums, who was selected from 
. among the chiefs of the larger tribal groups repre¬ 
sented in the division, and who was responsible for 
the command of the division in war and the mainte¬ 
nance of law and order within it in peacetime. The 
I lesser groups continued to serve as military and ad- 
1 ministrative subdivisions under their own leaders, 
i The entire range of tribal chiefs (the ashraf of the 
Umayyad period) served as the link between govern¬ 
ment and subjects in the Sufydnid system of indirect 
, rule, ashraf and governor coming together in the 
1 latter's madilis where information, orders and re¬ 
quests were exchanged, accompanied by a traditional 
display of generosity. The rah al-rub ( / rah al khums 
in turn passed on information, orders aud gifts in his 
own madult's, and the process was repeated in the 
inadidlis of the lesser chiefs until we reach the smallest 
political unit reflected in the 
The erosion of the tribal ties in the Marw&nid 
period rendered the system obsolete; the a&rdf dis¬ 
appeared from the political scene, while the k^ifaf 
survived only as place-names. The larger quarters 
and fifths, on the other hand, persisted until the end 
of the Umayyad period, physically os military divi¬ 
sions, now housing regiments rather than tribal 
groups, and morally as categories for the definition of 
factional loyalties. When the 'AbbSsids came to 
power these too disappeared, and the allotments in 
Baghdad (known n% kafd'i* rather than kl^ifai) were 
made on the basis of geographical provenauce, not 
tribal affiliation. 

Bibliography : Tabari, I, 2488-95, and passim, 
Balfltjhurl, Fut(i{i, 275 3 66 ff.; Ya'kObl, Bulddn, 

309, 311; Ibn al-Kalbl, Diamharat ul-nasdb, ed. W. 
Caskel, Leiden 1966, ii, Register, passim] Ibn c Abd 
al-Hakoiu, Futuh Mifr , cd. Torrcy, 91 ff.; Ibn 
‘Asakir, Tahlkh rnadimt Dima$hk, ed. $. al- 
Munadjdjid, Damascus 1371/1951 ff-» i. 262, ii, 93 
(tr. N. Elisdeff, La description de Dumas, Damascus 
1959 . 175 ) and passim; the battle order* in Khalifa 
b. KhayySt, Tahlkh, ed. S. Zakkar, Damascus 
1967. 222, and Nasr b. Muzahim, I Yabhu Siffln, 
ed. ‘A. M. Harfln, Cairo 1365, 232-4, both reflect 
the Syrian arbd < ; L. Massignor. Explication du plan 
de Kufa, in Melanges Maspero, Cairo 1934-40*. idem, 
Explication du plan de Basra, in Wcstdsllichc Ab- 
handltmgen R. Tschudi, Wiesbaden 1954; S. al- 
DfwahdjT, K hit at Matr$il, in Sumer, vii (195*); $• 
*A. al-'AH, Kktiat al Basra, in Sumer, vlii (1952); 
idem, aPTanglmdt al-iditimd € iyya wa'l-ibii$ddiyya 
fi l Basra, Baghdad 1953; idem. The foundation of 
Baghdad, in A. H. Hourani and S. M. Stem ed., 
The Islamic city , Oxford 1970. (P. Crone) 

KJHlWA, on the western bank of the Amu Darya, 
site of the last capital of the khanate of Kh»arazm, 
subsequently called the khanate of Khlwa. Its origins 
are bound up in the history of Khorezm fa.p.J. 

Khiwa was the third capital, after C.urgflnjii (385- 
515/995-1221) and Kath (f.w.j; the latter was the 
capital daring the 8th/i4th century, in which period, 
with KMwa. it was governed by the Cagh*tay, and 
1 GurgSndj (subsequently called Urgent) by the Golden 
Horde. After the restoration of unity (under the rule 
of the Shaybanids) in the 9thfi5th century, the capi¬ 
tal was again established at Urgent, but neither this 
dynasty, nor the Djuii branch of the Ozbcg dynasty 
that succeeded it, was in a position to restore stability 
in the region; brigandage increased, and the closure 
( of the commercial routes which crossed the land 
hastened, at the same time, its economic decline and 
its relative isolation. 
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During; the second half of the reign of 'Arab | 
Mubamxr.ad (iox3-32/x6o3*23), which perhaps coin¬ 
cided with the drying up of the left branch of the 
AraG Daryi, the capital was transferred to Khiwa. 1 
and it was then that the Jdjflnate of Kh w 5 razm began 
to be called the Jch 5 note of Khlwa. Little is known of 
the early hi 3 tcry of this town; archaeological remains ! 
enable us to date its foundation between the 6 th and ; 
8 th centuries of the Christian era; it is mentioned by 
the Arab geographer al-l?ta!djrl in the 4th/xoth cen¬ 
tury. The inhabitants of Khlwa were distinguished 
from the other Kh-irazraians by the fact that they 
were Shdfi'Is rather than Uanafis. 

The hh&natc was composed of various feudal dis¬ 
tricts (bcgliki) somewhat loosely linked together, and , 
their chiefs (hakim ) recognised the sovereignty of the j 
khdn of Khlwa. The degree of unity of the khanate 
depended on the personal power of the khdn; it is . 
relevant, in this regard, to make special mention of 

c Abd al-GhSii Bahidar BhfUi (1054-73/1643-63) 
whose History of Khlwa has survived and is available 
to us. After the conquest of Mashhad by Anflsha, at 
the end of the ixth/i7tk century, the sovereigns of 
Khlwa took the title of ibfih. 

The dynasty of the Ozbegs was followed by that of 1 
tho Cingizids, which occupied the throne of Khlwa | 
until 1804, but real power was concentrated in the » 
hands of the I*tak (tribal chief) of the tribe of the 1 
RungrSt [f.u.J. The 18th century saw an acceleration J 
in the process of disintegration, when to the effects 1 
of internal strife there were added the fruitless at¬ 
tempts at conquest made by Peter the Great in 1717, 
and by Nfldir Shah in 1153/1740, while invasions by 
nomads and attacks from the Turcoman Yomuts were 
particularly violent between 1133 and 1x84/1740-70; • 
however, in 1184/1770, the Inafr Muhammad Amin 
defeated the Turcomans, restored relative prosperity j 
to the region and undertook the construction of a 
new city on the foundations of the old. In the course 
of this reconstruction, which lasted seventy veare, a 
number of remarkable architectural monuments were . 
erected, including the palace of Tasljkaul (1832), the I 
mausoleum of Pakhmavan Shakljtuda (1835) and the ' 
mad rasa of AHSh KuH Kh in (1835), which are still 
standing today 

Under the Inak Iltttzer, who became the first ! 
Kungrit sjtdh in 1804, the khinate attained its 
greatest territorial extent of the modem period, 
stretching from the mouth of the Sir DaryS on the 1 
Aral Sea as far as Kal'a-i Mawr on the Kushk; this 1 
sovereign frustrated an attempt by Bukhara at an- j 
nexing the oasis of Merv, and he improved his re- I 
lations with the Turcomans who became the first 
line of defence of the kh&nate. His successor, Muham¬ 
mad Rahim Khan, who was the most powerful khan 
of the 19th century, made a number of successful . 
forays into the territory of the Kazaks, subdued the I 
Kari Kalpafcs and ravaged KhurSsin. 

Although it had repelled an attack by the Russians 
in 1839-40, Khlwa was forced to accept their economic | 
and diplomatic demands, which had the result of 
reinforcing the Russian presence which was already 
showing Itself In Central Asia. The conflict which 
broke out with Bukhara and the Turcomans further 
enfeebled the already divided State, and in 1873 the 
Russians were able to take possession of the entire 
territory without striking a single blow. The peace 
treaty gave them the right bank of the AmQ Daryi 
and made the khdn of Khlwa a vassal of the Tsar. 

The Turcomans continued their struggle against 
the Khanate and in 19x8, the k£an Isfandiyir (1910- 
18) was assassinated at the instigation of gjimayd 


Kl>an, the Turcoman chieftain, who reduced the new 
sovereign, Sa*!d *Abd Allah (19x8-20) to the status 
of a puppet. After an initial failure in 19x8, the 
Soviets waited until 1920 before putting an end to 
the khanate of Khlwa and on the 26 April 1920, the 
People's Republic of Kh»irazm was proclaimed, with 
a government of young Khlwans. On 3 September 
1921, this was replaced by the Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
public of Kh w <trazm. controlled by the Bolsheviks, 
and in November Z924, it became the okla$P of 
Kh*Srazm in the Soviet Socialist Republic of Uzbe¬ 
kistan, with Khlwa as provincial capital (rayon); 
between 19x8 and 1924, there was a considerable 
movement of resistance to the Soviets, led by Dju- 
nayd and supported by the deposed khdn. 

The Soviets did nothing to assist the development 
of the town. Although it is a centre for cotton-growing 
and has brickworks, dairies and a carpet-weaving 
industry, modern Khlwa no longer plays a vital role 
in the economic or political life of the Uzbek S.S.R. 

Bibliography : see that for H»Akazm. 

(W. Barthold - [M. L. Brill]) 

KUZYAbAnI. SHAYKH MUHAMMAD (1879- 
1920), Persian religious scholar and political 
leader. Bora in jCh&mna, Adharbavdiin. the son 
of a merchant. Khiyflbflnl received his early educa¬ 
tion there and then moved to DSghistJn in the Cau¬ 
casus, where his father lived. After returning to 
Tabriz, he studied Jitih, u$iil, and Ptolemaic astron¬ 
omy, and soon became a mu&tahid leading public 
prayers in two central mosques. Responding to the 
Iranian constitutionalists. Khivabanl joined the 
Social Democratic Party and also became a leading 
member of the AdharbaydjSn Provincial Council 
which played a decisive rote in the deposition of the 
anti-constitutionalist Shah Muhammad ‘All (1907- 
9). Khivabanl was then elected to the second Par¬ 
liament, where he rejected the 1911 Russian ultima¬ 
tum and condemned the Persian government which, 
on the British recommendation, was willing to com¬ 
promise. The Parliament rejected the ultimatum but 
the Regent, Na$ir al-Mulk, dissolved Parliament and 
accepted the ultimatum, leading JChiyabanl to de¬ 
nounce this action in a long speech before the people 
of Tehran. He then fled to Russia, and Jater on re¬ 
turned to Tabriz secretly. After the two Anglo- 
Russian treaties (1907 and 19x5) there remained little 
room for the existence of KhiySbanl and his party. 
Suddenly, however, the 1917 Russian Revolution 
broke out and the Soviets withdrew the claims the 
Tsars had made against Iran. At this point, j&iyfl- 
haul and his friends re-established the Democratic 
Party and founded Tadiaddud, a newspaper which 
published KhlvibSnTs speeches and articles. Among 
KhiyiblnTs targets of attack were the British South 
Persia Rifles and the existing Persian regime as being 
submissive to foreigners. Before the end of the War, 
Ottoman troops invaded Tabriz, arrested Khiy&b&nl. 
and imprisoned him in RitfiTyya, but after the War 
he returned to Tabriz. In 19x9 the British signed an 
agreement with the W'uthufe al-Dawla which gave 
them contxol of the Iranian army, finances, and 
customs. Under the influence of Khiyabaol and others, 
the treaty was not passed in Parliament. The Wuthuk 
al-Dawla then suppressed KhivabanTs party and re¬ 
signed. Khivabanl rose against the government (now 
in the hands of Mushfr al-Dawla) and in April 1920 
he declared his province Az 3 distan (“home of free¬ 
dom”). Mu shir al-Dawla appointed Mu&fjbir al-Sal- 
tana (Mahdl Kull HldSyat) governor of A^harbfly- 
djan, and the latter put an end both to the six-month 
old movement and to KhivabanTs life. 
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Kbiy&biul has been described as a rebel, and his 
movement as a separatist one. Khiyabanl's attach¬ 
ment to the Soviets has also been a matter of contro¬ 
versy. However, he has been widely recognised as a 
national hero, whose murder was lamented by poets 
such as Bah&r, £ Ari/, Safwat, and Ag5h. 
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KHIYALA [see kkayl]. 

KHIYAR (a.), a legal term meaning the option 
or right of withdrawal, i.e. the right for the 
parties involved to terminate the legal act unilateral¬ 
ly. This option is always included in the legal act, 
and in this case, the act does not irrevocably bind 
its authors. The word khiyat implies a choice on the 
part of the holder of the right of option, who may 
either confirm the act or render it void; the legal act 
containing an option is not void in origin, but its 
validity is nevertheless precarious and subject to 
confiimation. The act giving rise to an option corres¬ 
ponds in western law to an act liable to a suspensory 
or resolutory condition, according to the nature of 
the option. 

Options (khiydrdt) may be either convention ary or 
legal in nature. 

x. Conventionary options. Included amongst 
these, there is first of all the conditional option, 
hhiydr al-$har(, which is extremely important. This 
is the clause by means of which, in certain legal acts 
(in particular, contracts), one of the parties, or both 
of them, reserves the right to annul or to confirm, 
within a specified time, the legal act which they have 
just drawn up. This clause is undeniably equivalent 
to a purely potestative suspensory condition. The 


decision of the one confirming or rejecting the act 
does not have to be justified. The lawyers of the 
four schools adopted this institution without diffi¬ 
culty. The other conventionary option is the one 
called by the jurists that of designation al¬ 

ia* yin) . It can only be inserted into alternative obli¬ 
gations, and allows the one making the stipulation to 
make his final choice between the different objects of 
one and the same obligation. Thus there are only two 
oonventionary options, one common to all four schools 
and the other peculiar to the Hanaflsand Maiikls. 

c. Legal options. On the other hand, legal 
options, in which the law automatically grants the 
options without the parties having to stipulate them, 
are very numerous. Some Muslim authors numbe.- 
them at seventeen. Fraud, injury, hidden defects, 
eviction, and many other deeds, are only to be sanc¬ 
tioned in Islamic law by means of option. In the/i>A 
treatises, only a brief allusion is made to legal options, 

| apart from the option in the case of a latent defect 
* making the agreement void [khiydr al- ( ayb or kkiydr 
! al-nakifa). The option of sight U&iydr alrn’ya) pre¬ 
sents a problem. It is rejected by the SfcaiTls, and 
there exists concerning it as many different doctrines 
as schools of legal opinion; see Ibn RusJid, Biddy a, 
Cairo 1952, ii, 154- Some countries have introduced 
the principle of the option of sight into their new 
civil codes: Egypt (art. 419), ‘IrAk (arts. 517-23)* 
Syria (art. 389) and Libya (art. 408). Khiy&r is also 
to be found in Ini 3 ml law (Persian civil code arts. 
396-457)- In the filth treatises, there is no systematic 
exposition of the idea of option, although certain 
modern jurisconsults have tried to remedy this. 

It should finally be noted that the system of 
options is not peculiar to patrimonial law. There exist 
also options in family law, e.g. in the case of incom 
patible marriages, or when a minor still below the 
age of puberty has been married by a trail other than 
her own father or grandfather; when the minor 
reaches his majority, he can choose between main¬ 
taining the marriage in being or dissolving it. 

Bibliography: Linant de Bollefonds, TraitI de 
droit tnusulman compart, i, Paris 1965; Milikls: 
Ibn Rushd, Biddy a, it.207; Honbails: Ibn I£ud&ma, 
Mttghnl, iii, 579; Sh&fi*Is: Ramil, Nihdyat al- 
”i ufilddf, ed. I.IalabI, 1937, lv, 2. 

(A. M. Dblcanbm) 

KlilYAR (in theology) [see ikhttvAr). 

&HIZANA [see maktaba] 

KiJIZANE-i ‘AMIRE [see krazIns]. 

BiiLOT [see khultJ. 

in the strict sense is the name of an 
Indian caste consisting mostly of NizAri IsmS'llls 
and some Sunnis and Twelver split off the 

Ismael community. In a looser sense the name is 
commonly used to refer to the Indian NizArls in 
general including some minor communities like the 
Sfcamsls in the area of Mult An and some MOmnas in 
northern Gudjarflt. The history of NizArl Ism 4 *llism 
on the Indian subcontinent, especially in the early 
centuries, is largely obscure because of a lack of 
reliable sources. The j£]i6(ija religious literature [see 
satpanth] contains some highly legendary accounts 
of the activity of NizArl dd ( i s, mostly unreliable 
chronological data, and bare lists and genealogies of 
the pir s and their descendants. On the basis of this 
material a few comprehensive historical accounts 
have been written since the 19th century by jftddias 
and members of the related ImAm-SbAh! community. 

If is unknown if any of the IsmA^ll communities 
existing in India before the split into the Nizflri and 
MustaHawl branches in 487/1094 subsequently joined 
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the Niriris. Kh6dia tradition makes one Satgur Nur, 
also called Nfir al-DIn, the first ddH who, coming 
from DaylamSn, was active in P 5 fan, Gu&arSt. 
Dates ascribed to his activity vary widely. According 
to one version he was sent by the imdm ol-Mustan$Ir 
(437-87/1036-94) in order to preach for his son Ni 23 r; 
according to another, by the imdm al-tfasan *ala 
dhikrihi 'l-sal 4 tn (557-61/X162-6). He is alleged to 
have converted the Hindu king Siddharadja Djay- 
simha (d. ca. 1x43). Yet his place in the lists of pir s 
would seem to put him in the first two centuries of 
Islam, and he is even identified with the imdm Mu¬ 
hammad b. Ismael. His shrine at Nawsarl appears to 
date from about the end of the x8th century. His 
historicity has been doubted. Evidence for the pre 
sence of NizSrfs in GucJi arai » n the first half °* the 
7th/i3th century is too vague to be trusted. Most 
early Nizflrl activity rather appears to have been 
centred on Sind. 

The beginnings of the NizUrl JaUia in Sind are 
connected by tradition with the plr £hams al-DIn, 
though the previous pir, §alSh al-DIn, who is also 
called the father of Shams al-DIn, is mentioned to 
have already been sent from Alamfit to India. Legend, 
on the other hand, identifies Shams al-DIn variously 
with Sljams-i Tabriz!, the spiritual guide of DjalSI 
al-DIn Rilml, or with the first post-Alamfit imam 
St ains al-DTn Muhammad who, it is alleged, turned 
the imimate over to his son Kasim-fShah in order to 
come to India. While most of the religious poetry 
ascribed to him names KSsiin-Shah as the contempo¬ 
rary imdm and thus would place him around the 
turn of the 7 tb/i 3th century, several dates mentioned 
in the poetry for his activity are in the first half of 
the 6tb/mh century. A legendary account of his 
meeting with the $fifi saint Bahfi* al-D'ui ZakariyyS* 
of MulUn (d. 665/1266) appears to be without his¬ 
torical foundation. His lifetime thus cannot be dated 
with any degree of certainty. He is described as 
having been active in MultAn and U£Ch in Sind and 
his shrine is located in Multan. The community of 
the Sbamsls claims to have been converted by him to 
Nizlrl Isma'Ulsm. They live In Multan, Rawalpindi 
and elsewhere in PanjJjab and are mostly goldsmiths. 

The next two pits on the traditional lists, Naslr 
al-DIn and Sfcihab (also Sahib) al-DIn, are said to 
be the son and grandson of Shams al-DIn. It is likely, 
however, that some minor figures were omitted. There 
is no information on their activity except that they 
worked clandestinely. Sfcihab al-DIn was succeeded 
by his son $adr al-Din who is credited with the con¬ 
version of the Khfldigs from the Lchanas, a Hindu 
caste. He is also said to have given them the name 
Jihddja, derived from the Persian ^h"ad^a, master, 
which corresponds to the Hindu term tkakur used 
in addressing Lobaras and Kh6rii*s. as the Lohanas 
are considered Kshatriyas. Death dates given for him 
range from 770/1369 to 819/1416. The latter date 
seems more reasonable. $adr al-DIn, according to 
tradition, also laid the foundation for the communal 
organisation of the Khodiasby building the first three 
Hamd-kkatias (assembly and prayer halls) and ap¬ 
pointing their muhhis (leaders). The centre of his 
activity was UMh and his shrine is not far from it 
near Djctur. 

§adr al-Dln was succeeded as pir by his son Hasan 
Kablr a!-Din of whom a short vita was included by 
*Abd al-Hakk Dihlawl (d. 1052/1642) in his hagio- 
giaphical work Akhbar al-akkydr. His appearance in 
a list of shayMs of the Suhrawardi order reflects the 
close links of Nizflrl Ism I'll ism with organised §flfism 
throughout this period. According to the Akhbar 


al-akhyar he traveled widely before settling down in 
U6ih and converted many Hindus. The death dates 
mentioned for him range from 853/1449 to 895/1490. 
Most accurate are probably those giving 875/1470 or 
876/1471. His shrine is outside UWb. As Kablr al- 
Pln’s successor, his brother T 5 gj al-Dfn was ap¬ 
pointed by the imam. He was opposed by some of the 
numerous sons of Kablr al-Din who were also quar¬ 
reling among themselves. After T 4 dj al-Din’s return 
from a visit to the imam, they accused him of em¬ 
bezzling the tithes for the imam and he is said either 
to have died of the shock or to have committed sui¬ 
cide, probably not very long after his brother's death. 
His grave is in Jhun in Sind. After his death Im 4 m 
ShSh [f.r.J, son of Kablr al-DIn, vainly tried to gain 
the allegiance of the Khodjas in Siud. After a visit to 
the imam in Persia he settled in Gudjar&t, where ho 
succeeded in converting numerous Hindus, mostly of 
peasant communities. Legend maintains that he con¬ 
verted Malimud Begf 4 , sultan of Gu&ar&t, who gave 
his daxighter in marriage to Imfim Slj&h's son Nor 
Muhammad. Imam Shah died in 919/1513 in Plr 4 na, 
a town founded by him, where his shrine is located. 
Although he is not recognised as a pir by Khftdia 
tradition and according to some accounts seceded 
from the Isma^Ii community, it appears more likely 
that the schism occured only under his son and suc¬ 
cessor Nar (Nfir) Muhammad Shah. The latter at an 
unknown date demanded that the imam's tithe should 
no longer be sent to Persia but be turned over to him¬ 
self, claiming that his father Imfira SjjAh had been the 
imdm and that he was his successor. The majority of 
his followers accepted his orders and came to form 
the separate Imflm-Sbahl community while a minori¬ 
ty remained faithful to the IsmS'DI imdms. 

The KhOdja lists of plrs name after the pir Tad] al- 
DI11 the Pandiyat-i jatrdnmardl, a book of religious 
admonitions attributed to imdm al-Mustansir II, in 
place of a person. According to tradition, the imdm 
decided in view of the dissension in the pfr’s family 
after T 4 di al-Dlr.'s death not to appoint any pfr, but 
instead to send the book as guidance for the faithful. 
There is, however, reason to assume that the book 
reached India only around the middle of the 10th/ 
i6th century, probably after tbe Imim-Shahl seces¬ 
sion. It may have been sent at that time with a view 
to casing the leadership crisis resulting from the 
schism- Only one pfr mentioned in some of the lists 
after the book was active in India, sc. pir Didfi. He 
is said to have been sent by the imdm from Persia to 
Sind with the mission o! stopping the conversion of 
IsmA'Ills to Sunnism. He was forced to leave and 
settled first with some followers from Sind in Nava- 
nagar (Jamnagar) in GudJarit. In 1584 he moved to 
Bhudj where he died in 1593. An important role in 
reorganising the community and the prayer is as¬ 
cribed to him. 

After the end of the line of pin the tmdtns came 
to be represented at the local level in India by vakils 
and bdtrds. This development evidently reflects an 
attempt of the imams to gain more direct control 
over the Indian communities. However, some local 
families of sayyids, i.e. descendants of the pir Kablr 
al-Din, retained much influence. Most important 
among these were the Kadiwala sayytds of Sind. Their 
ancestor, Sayyid F 4 <Jfl Shah, was active in Kadi 
around the middle of the 17th century. In Sind the 
family resided in Rail and after 1780 in Tando Mu¬ 
hammad KhSn. Shrines of early members of the 
family are located near- these two places. Other mem¬ 
bers are known as authors of extant gnons. Two sons 
of radii Shah, ^/r Mafih3y*is!l And IJason pir, played a 
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major role among the MOuuus in uorthern GudiarAt. 
Masbayikh (d* 1103/1697 in AbmadAbad) actively 
endeavoured to suppress Hindu practices in the ccro- 
munity and cut his allegiance to the Isms'll! imams. 
His extant works espouse strictly Islamic practices 
and reflect Sunni and Ithna ‘Ashart tendencies. He ! 
is said to have cooperated with Awrangzlb in his wars J 
against the SMI rulers of Bldjflpflr. His followers later 1 
quarreled whether he was a Sunni or a Sfc!*!. His 
brother Hasan remained loyal to Ism&HHsm and be- , 
came the saint of the NizArl M 6 mnas. In addition to 1 
his mausoleum in Thanapipli near GiOnflgafh, Khflctias 
and NlzAri Mdmnas in 1717 built a shrine in his 
honour in Ganod in Gudjartt. 

The Kh6dias were active in the commerce between 
India and East Africa at least since the 17th century, 
and in the r9th century, especially after the 'UminI 
sultan Sayyid Sa*Id transferred his capital to Zanzl 
bar in 1840, they came to settle in large numbers on 
the island and later in mainland East Africa. The I 
coming of the Agha Khan fa.v.J Hasan ‘All ghah to 
India in 1840 led to an aggravation of earlier conflicts 1 
in the Khgdia community about the rights of the 
imam. In 1866 the judgment of Sir Joseph Arnould in 
a law suit brought against the Agha Khftn by ex¬ 
communicated members of the Bflrbhai party fully 
upheld his rights and authority, and the dissidents 
definitely separated from the community as Sunn! 
Khfidjas. Later dissidents seceding in 1877 and 1901, 
formed Iihna 'Asharl KLCdja communities in Bombay 
and East Africa. 

For Khfldia religions doctrine see ismA'Iliyya and 
SATPANTH. 
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the Khodjas and their religious life to-day, Bonn 
1936; W. Ivanow, The seel of / mam Shah in Gujarat, 
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(W. Madelung) 

KHODJA EFENDI. Sa'd al-DIn b. Hasan 
BjAn b. HAfij Muhammad IsfahAnI (1536-99), a 
famous Ottoman &haykhOl-IsISm. statesman, 
and historian. 

Life. He was bom in 943/1536-7 in Istanbul, and 1 
died there on 12 Rabl* I 1008/2 October 1599. His 
grandfather, one of the notables who had joined 
Sultan Selim I after the battle of CAIdir&n. had served 
Selim I as (tdfy, and his father Hasan Dj 5 n had been 
an intimate courtier to the same sultan. Sa'd al-DIn 
studied under prominent scholars, entered the l ularnd> 
career and became assistant [miildtin 1) to the mufti 
Ebu ’ 1 -Su‘Od (see Abu ’l-Su c Oo] at the early age ot 
twenty (96311553-6). Soon after, he was appointed, 
with a salary of 30 aspers, to the MutSd Pasha ma- 
drasa in Istanbul. In Shawwul 97i/May-Juue 1564 he 
was appointed, "with forty", to the madrasa of VII* 
dirfm KhSn in Bursa, and one year later was pro¬ 
moted to the khdridj rank. After another promotion 
In Phu'l-Hhjidja 977/May 1570 he rose, in Ramadan 
979/Janiiarj’-Pcbru,‘\ry 1572, to the rank of professor 
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at one of the eight courtyards ($«£n) attached to the 
Fatih Mosque in Istanbul. When the preceptor 
(khfhiia) of Prince Murid died. Sa'd aJ*DIn was ap¬ 
pointed in his place (Mubarrain 981/May 1373) and 
sent to Manlsa. This was the beginning of a long 
period of prosperity and influence for Sa'd al-DIn. 
who was henceforth known as KhOdia or KftOdia 
Efendi. When his pupil became sultan as Murid III, 
he followed him to Istanbul as k)& 4 ia i sulfdni (5 
Ramadan 982/22 December 1574). As the sultan's 
trusted adviser, he soon became influential in politics, 
even in foreign affairs such as the establishment of 
relations with England. When Mebemmed III suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne in 1595, it was to Sa'd al-DIn 
that he was expressly referred *0 for advice, the 
decree saying that "consultation (meshtceret) should 
be held with Khfi^ja Sa‘d al Din in all matters of ap¬ 
pointing viziers and religious officials". Although 
Sa‘d oi-Din, in MurAd Ill’s special medjlis-i mesh- 
were!, hod strongly advised against the "Long War" 
with Austria begun in 1393, it was he who backed up 
the wavering sultan Mebemmed III, especially in the 
Egri (Erlau) campaign. In the great meshwret on 20 
October 159G it wa* Sa'd al-DIn who with his courage 
carried all with him, prevailing on the timid sultan 
to staml fast and eventually win the battle of H5' 
OvasI (MezO Keresztes). After this triumph, Sa'd al- 
DIn fell into disgrace over the appointment of the 
next Grand Vizier; on q l^jumada II 1005/28 January 
1597 his opponents at court brought about his dis¬ 
missal from the office of preceptor. Expressly ordered 
to refrain from intervention in state affairs, Sa‘d al- 
DTn remained in disgrace for 14 months. As soon as 
he could, in March 1598, the sultan fully rehabilitated 
Sa‘d al-DIn and raised him, against some resistance, 
to the office of Jiaykh til-Islam, together with that of 
sultan’s preceptor. This earned him the title D^ami' 
al Riydsatayn. At this time Sa‘d a! Din took the in¬ 
efficacy of Saturdjl Mcbmcd Pajha as serdAr on the 
Hungarian front as an opportunity to state his views: 
he drew up a memorandum, outwardly directed to 
the Commander, but obviously meant for his oppo¬ 
nents at court and later circulated as a piece of insha* 
(it was published by Na'hna in his official history). 
U voices the sense of impending misfortunes that 
threatened the Ottomans, and justifies, in the matter 
of meshweret. what Sa'd al-DIn had done and was 
considering his duty: not to "meddle” with matters 
of state, but to render services to it. In 1599 this 
meant persuading both the sultan and his mother 
to pay out of their treasuries the funds needed for 
the next campaign. After a successful term of office 
as mufti, he died during prayer in the Aya §ofya 
Mosque. 

As an eminent l dlim, Sa'd al-Din distinguished 
himself, even more than for his learning, for his prac¬ 
tical ability and political far-sightedness. Between 
1579 “d *599 the preceptor of two sultans, the hero 
of UK OvasI "was the main voice directing the state’s 
domestic and foreign policies" (H. Inalcik, The Otto¬ 
man empire, London 1973, 97). When the new Head 
Astronomer, Tafcl al Din, had convinced him of the 
necessity of revising Ulugh Beg’s Tables, Sa'd al-Din 
at once persuaded the sultan to issue the fermdns 
necessary to establish an observatory in Gatata fi 577 > 
This project was short-lived; the $haykh til-lsldm 
Kadlzftde Aljined Sfcains al-Din, au enemy of Sa'd 
al-Din. managed to have it destroyed already in 1580 
(A. Adnan-Adivar, Osmanlt tUrklerinde Him, Ankara 
* 943 . 84-6; A. Suheyl Onver, Istanbul rasathanesi, 
Ankara 1969, 35, 51-4, 61-2). But TakI al-DIn’s at¬ 
tachment to Sa'd al-Din is apparent in the grateful 
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dedications to him of several of his astronomical 
works. The IQj^dia attracted writers and younger 
scholars of growing fame, some of whom worked as 
his assistants (NisiiSndilzade, Nadir!) or were his 
prot£g6s (Lokmftn); even Mu?(afa c AlI, his severest 
critic, dedicated a book to him. The charge of nepot¬ 
ism and favouritism which was brought against him, 
especially by c AlI, does perhaps deserve closer inspec¬ 
tion within the framework of the times. Of his five 
sons one died before him; two became skayhji Ul- 
Isldm and two were k&4i 'asters; three of his grand¬ 
sons were shaykh ul-Islam (5. Turan, art. Sa'd-ed-Dln 
in tA; I. H. Danismend, Osmanlt devl/t erkAni, 119). 

Works . Although he did write poetry, he was 
essentially a prose writer. He translated Arabic and 
Persian works Into Turkish (see Turan's article in 
I A). His fame as a writer rests on his T&dial-tatedrikh 
begun under Selim II and dedicated to Murad III in 
982/1575. As a carefully-written history, based on 
critical examination of a number of named sources, 
the work rightfully superseded the older chronicles. 
It deals with the history of the Ottomans from their 
beginnings to the death of Selim I. In it KhOdja Sa‘d 
al-Din displayed his celebrated powers of eloquence, 
but he was not showy or pompous, as has sometimes 
been alleged, indeed, the clarity of his exposition was 
not lost on contemporaries and later writers. While 
it is true that his Tidj abounds in Arabisms and 
Persianisms, he could often be simplicity itself: in¬ 
deed, the contrasts are great and have only been 
disregarded to some extent because Sa'd al-DIa is 
habitually classed among the writers of "ornamented 
prose". On the many MSS. of the Td£i, see F. Ba- 
binger. Die Geschichtschreiber der Os manen und ihre 
Werte, Leipzig 1927, 125-6; M. Aktcpo, Hoca Sa'ded 
din Efendi'nin Tdcu't-levdrih'i ve bunun xeyli hah- 
ktnda, in TAI xili, xo6-io; Turan, art. In 1 A \ B. 
Flemming, Tilrkitchc Handschriften, i, Wiesbaden 
2968, 105-6. The work was printed in two volumes 
at Istanbul in 1279/1861. Based on this edition, a 
modernised version in Latin script by I. Parmaksi- 
2©glu has begun to appear in 1974. The book found 
early recognition in the West, and parts of it hove 
been translated; see Babingcr, CO IF, 126. A continua¬ 
tion of the Tddi al-tawSrikh is Mu${af& $&fl’s (d. 2025/ 
1616) Zubdixl al tatrarlkh. An abridgement is the first 
part of Hasan Bcy-Zidc's [q.v.] History. $olakxfide 
<d. X067/1637) and I>jizyedarr 4 dc (d. 1208/1794) made 
extensive use of the T&iL. 

Sa c d al-Din’s Selim-name, a collection of anecdotes 
based on the recollections of his father Hasan Dj 4 n,was 
printed together with the T&H «Wa»»ft<tt(ii,3a£-40x). 

Bibliography : ‘At**!, Qhayl al&akd'ik, Istan¬ 
bul i268/x85i-2, 429-3*1 F. Babinger, EI\ s.v.; 
of the works cited above, Turan’s article has the 
fullest bibliography. (B. Flemming) 

KHODJA ELI [sec kodja eu] 

KHODJAEV (Faizullah Khodja) (1896-1938), 
BuhliSran revolutionary and nationalist, was 
bom in Bukhara the son of a wealthy merchant. In 
1907 he weut with his father to Moscow, where be 
received a Russian education. In 19x3 be joined the 
so-called J^jadld Muslim reformist movement [see 
ojadId], which was opposed to the feudal regime of 
the Amir. In 1917 he became a member of the newly 
formed Young Bukharan Party and in December left 
for Tashkent with the avowed object of working for 
the overthrow of the Amir. By 1920 he had become 
leader of the Young Bukharans. He declared himself 
in favour of theSfcari** remaining the basis of the new 
republic of Bukhara, at the foundation of which he 
aimed, but this was, and still is, pronounced a mistake 


by the Communist Party of Russia. On the final over¬ 
throw of the Amir’s regime in September 1920, Khrv 
diaev became a member of the Communist Party and 
was constituted head of the newly created Peoples' 
Soviet Republic of Bukhara. He vigorously opposed 
the counter-revolutionary Basmafi movement Jed by 
Enwer Pasha, the Turkish ex-Minister for War. For 
this and other services to the Bukharan people, he 
was awarded in 1922 the Order of the Red Banner. 
Visiting Berlin in 1922, Khodiaev became active in 
trying to establish economic relations with European 
countries. This policy was seen as aiming at the 
economic independence of Bukhara and in 1923 in¬ 
curred the serious disapproval of the Central Asian 
Bureau of the Communist Party, to the setting up of 
which Khodiaev had always been opposed. In the 
same year, however, he took part In the 12th Party 
Congress in Moscow as delegate of the Bukharan 
Communist Party. On the delimitation of the Central 
Asian Republics in 1924, the greater part of the 
former khanate of Bukhara was embodied in the 
Uzbek SSR, of which Khodiaev was in 1925 appointed 
President of the Council of Peoples Commissars, a 
post which he retained until his downfall in 1937, 
when ho was dismissed from office and arrested. He 
was later indicted on a number of charges which in¬ 
cluded those of plotting against the Soviet state for 
the independence of Turkestan, of secretly aiding the 
Baona£is, and of being a British agent. While much 
of the indictment was probably based on fabricated 
evidence, there is little doubt that, as he himself ad¬ 
mitted during the trial, Khodiaev was aiming at the 
national independence of Turkestan. He insisted, 
however, that he was not actuated by anti-Russian 
or anti-Bolshevik feelings. He was executed in 1938. 
Excluded from the list of other Central Asian per¬ 
sonalities posthumously rehabilitated between 1955 
and 1957, Kh odiaev was not rehabilitated until 1966 
on the occasion of the 70th anniversary of his birth. 
Although he was then said to have made "errors of a 
nationalist character", he was described as “a prom¬ 
inent revolutionary". The long biographical intro¬ 
duction to the edition of his selected works published 
in 1970 is wholly laudatory, refers only briefly to his 
differences with the Party authorities and makes no 
mention of his downfall, trial and execution. 

Bibliography. Faizullah Khodzhayevi, Ubran- 

nyye trudt, Tom i, Tashkent 1970; Central Asian 

Review, xiv, 205-7; Baymirza Hayit, Turkestan im 

zwanxigsten JahrhmuUrt, Darmstadt 1956. 

(G. E. Wheeler) 

KH ODJAND [see khupjandI. 

KHOI. KhOy, Iranian town (population in 1951: 
49,000), situated in long. 45 0 02' E., lat. 38® 32' N., in 
the skahristan of the same name in the ustdn of West 
AdharbSydjan; the Kurdish district of Qufftr is in¬ 
cluded in the §J^hristdn of Kh 61 . 

The town lies at an elevation of 1040 m./ 3,444 ft., 
in a plain known locally as Khd f iuhdrl ("the Kbof 
depression"), because all the surrounding areas are 
at a higher elevation. The mountains surrounding 
the Khol plain protect the city from the cold winter 
winds (the Hardwll range along the Turkish frontier 
to the north-west averages over 11,000 feet), and 
consequently KhCI has a warmer climate than cither 
Tabriz or Rija’iyya. Minimum winter temperature is 
—x* 4 C/6.8 F; summers are very hot with hot souther¬ 
ly winds. The economy of the region is partly pastoral, 
partly agricultural; crops include grain, pulses, to¬ 
bacco, apricots and cotton. The region has a mixed 
population of Sunnis and Sfcl'ls whose first language 
is either Turkish or Kurdish (the name Kh$I is said 
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to mean •'salt*’ in Kurdish, and certainly salt-mines 
are still worked in the area). In the bakbsh of ShflhpOr j 
there are several Christian villages. 

In ancient times, K/jGI acquired commercial Im¬ 
portance by virtue of its location on the silk-route. ; 
In §afawid times, the proximity of Mol to the Otto- , 
man frontier made it a town of great strategic im¬ 
portance; in 920/15*4 Shah Ismft‘11 I suffered a de¬ 
cisive defeat at the hands of the Ottoman sultan 
Selim I on the plain of Caldiran [?.t*.], some 70 miles 
north-west of Kh^l- in K 4 d]ar times the strategic 
value of the town continued because of its proximity 
to the Russian frontier; the ruins of the walls built 
by General Gardanc early in the r3th/i9th century at ( 
the request of Fatfc ‘AH Shah are still visible. More 
recently, Khol saw fierce fighting between nationalist ( 
and royalist forces prior to World War I. 

Bibliography: 4 All RazmOri (od.), Far hang-1 , 
diugbrdfiyfri yi lrin (Inti$kurat-i dd’ira-yi d^ugh- j 
rijiyi'l-yi silid-i arti§h), iv, Tehran I330sh./i95t, I 
200-1; hlamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuxhat al-Mulub, 86- 1 
7; L« Strange, Lands, r66; Mahdl Afcisl, Ta'rikh-i ' 
Kh6i. Tabriz I330sh./i97i. (R. M. Savory) 

KiiOKAND, Arabic orthography, M" 41 * 304 *. later ' 
written Khukand (which is given a popular etymol- 1 
ogy, bh&b + A<Mki — town of the boar), a town in 
Farghiua [q.v.], where see also for the other spel¬ 
lings and the foundation of an independent Ozbcg 
kingdom with Khokand as capital in the iztb/i8th 
century. The accession of the first ruler of this Mill 
dynasty, ShahruRh. was followed by the building of 
a citadel; another citadel later called Eski Urdu was 
built by his son, ‘Abd al-Karim (d. 1746). ‘Abd al- 
Karim and his nephew and successor frdanii Bl are 
several times mentioned in the history of the Atallk 
Muhammad Rahim, afterwards Khan of Bukhara (d. 1 
1759. see bukhArA); Muhammad Wafa Karmlnagl, 

Tufr/at al-K&dnl, Asiatic Museum Ms. c. 58th, es¬ 
pecially fols. 33b, 145b). When the Kalmuck empire 
was destroyed and the frontieis of the Chinese empire 
advanced up to Farghina (1758)# IrdinS also was 
forced to acknowledge Chinese suzerainty; the Chi¬ 
nese records on this matter are cited by J. Klaproth, 
Magasin Asiatique, i {1825), 8t ff. from the Tai ts’ing 
yi Fung £i. Irddnh later was a member of a coalition 
of Muslim rulers of Central Asia, which applied to 
Ahmad §]j 4 h Durrani [ q.v the ruler of Afghanistan, 
for help against China. The alliance had no further 
results, although Abroad in 1763 appeared in 
Turkestan at the head of an army and occupied the 
territory between and TA^kend (at the 

same time an invasion of the land of the KarA-Kirgiz 
was made from Khokand, Klaproth, op. cit., 83), but 
he had soon to retire again on account of the claims 
of his enterprises in other directions. ‘Abd al-Karim's 
grandson, Nir Bata Beg (probably reigned 1 188-1213/ 
I774'98. cf. L. Zimin in Protokoll Turk kruSka lyub. 
arkhtologis, xviii, 102, and Walidow, ibid., xx, 112 f.), 
was also nominally under Chinese suzerainty. To the 
early years of this reign belongs the journey of the 
Russian sergeant, Filipp Yefremov, who was taken 
prisoner by the Kirgiz in 1774 and sold in Bukhari 
and 1782 returned to Russia via India and England. 
According to his Travels (F. Yefremov, Stfanstro- 
vaniye v Bu^arti, Khivvt. Persii w Jrulii*, St. 
Petersburg 1794, 59 f.), Nirbuta was already entitled | 
Khan "by the Chinese”, was allied with China and \ 
at enmity with Bukhara. No mention is made of 
prominent buildings in the capital (the Mcdrese Mir 
was built in the reign of NarbOta); on the other hand, 1 
a high pillar (apparently a minaret), said to be over 
280 feet high in the market-place in MargJylnAn, is | 


described. According to Filipp Nazarov (sec below), 
this “ tower'* was visible for a distance of 50 versts 
(over 30 miles). 

Ndrbdta's two sons, 'Alim and 'Umar, arc the real 
founders of the state and city of Khokand as we later 
know it. The chronology of these reigns (1212-1237/ 
1798-1822) is not sufficiently established; even the 
year in which ‘Alim was assassinated and ‘Umar 
raised to the throne is variously given in the sources. 
According to the Ta^rikh-i £Jtdbru&/!t (ed. Fantusov, 
106) ‘Umar died in the year 1237/1821-2 (in the cyclic 
reckoning the year of the horse » 1822 is given); 
according to Nalivkin (Russ, original, 101; French 
tr., 124), which here follows another source (the 
Munlakhab al-Tauxir ikfc of Hakim Kfa 9 n )» c Alim was 
not murdered till the spring of 1232 (i.e. 1817, not 
i8r6, as in Nalivkin); on the other hand Nalivkin 
himself in another passage (Russ. orig. 185; French 
tr. 228) puts the building ol the chief mosque of 
Khokand by ‘Umar Kh 4n m 1231/1816. The Russian 
interpreter Filipp Nazarov, who was in Khokand in 
the winter of 1813-24, calls the ruler of Khokand 
Amir WalUami (2 apis hi 0 nyekoroilkh naroiakh Sred- 
nyey Asia 1 , St. Petersburg 1821, 50 ff. This is prob¬ 
ably for Wait al~N&aml, not Wall AJiyanl, as in 
Klaproth, op.cit., 43. The ruler at this time was only 
23 years of age; this statement can only refer to 
‘Umar, not to the much older ‘Alim; according to 
‘Abd al- Karlin al-Bukhari also (ed. Sckefer, 102), this 
embassy and the cause of it (the murder of the Kho¬ 
kand envoy by a Russian soldier in Petropavlovsk) 
both took place in the reign of ‘Umar Khan. Ac¬ 
cording to ‘Abd al-I<arfni, 99, 'Alim had already been 
killed in 1224/1809. which cannot be right, as we have 
a document of his dated £ium&dfl I, 1225/June 18x0 
(Protoholl Turk krulka, lyub. arkh-, iii, 165 f.). The 
change of ruler most therefore have taken place be¬ 
tween 1810 and r8i3. 

In the oldest known document of his reign, dated 
12x3/1798-9, ‘Alim still regards himself as the repre¬ 
sentative of an unnamed Khan: later he appears as 
an independent ruler with the title &han or Amir; 
after the conquest of TSjljkend, his power was as 
great os that of the Amir of Bukhari. In ‘Umar's 
reign in 1814 (so Nazarov; not so late as 18x9, as in 
Nalivkin, Russ. orig. xxof.; French tr. X34I), the 
town of Turkistin with the parts of the Ivirgiz steppes 
belonging to it was incorporated in the kingdom of 
Khokand. ‘Umar thereupon took the title of Amir 
al-Muslimin. There were several wars with Bukhari 
regarding the possession of Ura Tube in the reigns 
of both ‘Alira and ‘Umar, and the town indeed re¬ 
mained a bone of contention between the two states 
right down to the Russian conquest. 

‘Umar's domestic policy was quite different from 
that of his predecessor. Like many other Central 
Asian rulers, ‘Alim had made up his mind to break 
the power of the Ozbeg families and therefore sur¬ 
rounded himself with mercenary trrops Irom the 
highlanders of Karttigin, Darwiz and other lands 
(Ta*ri&-i Sfyihrukki, 42 f.). The war against the 
nobles was, as frequently elsewhere, combined with a 
war on the religious classes, especially the dervish 
orders. The historians on this account describe ‘Alim 
as a godless tyrant ( gdlim); on the other hand they 
praise the piety and justness of ‘Umar, who was put 
on the throne by ‘Alim’s murderers. ‘Umar built the 
present chief mosque of Khokand. which was also 
used as a madras a and therefore is known as the 
Madrasayi J>jami‘. ‘Umar was alsofondof poetry and 
wrote poems himself under the pseudonym (takhhal- 
lui) of A mlr ; verses by the Kfa 4 n himself, his officials 
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and favourites were collected in a special anthology 
(afterwards printed) entitled Afadjm&ai al-jhu'ara' 
by M. Hartmann in MSOS, vii, Wcstas. Stud., 87 ff. 

It was probably ‘Umar who founded the town of 
Sljahr-1 Kh^n (west of AndldjAn); the great canal, led 
to it from the Kara Darya, Shahr-i KhAn Sfty, com¬ 
pletely altered the irrigation of Farghana. 

‘Umar’s son and successor, Madali (properly 
Muhammad ‘All), was 12 at his accession (according 
to others 14)* During the first half of his reign, the 
khAnate of Khokand reached its greatest power and 
extent. In the south the districts of Karatigln, Dar- 
wAz, and Kul&b, which now belonged to Bukhara, 
were all conquered; in the north-east taxes were levied 
on the Kara Kirgiz, on the Great and on a part of the 
Central Horde of Kazak Kirgiz; the Khan’s represen¬ 
tatives even appeared among the tribes of the Greal 
Horde which led a nomadic life on the other side ol 
the Hi [9.V.]. The rebellion of Khodla Djahangir in 
K ash gh aria (1826), which received support from 
Khokand. met with no success; nevertheless, the 
officers of the Khan were allowed by the Chinese 
government to collect taxes in the "six towns” [alii 
shakr ): Aljsu, Ush TurfAn, Ka shgh ar. Yangisfcahr, 
YArband and Khotan. Like Khofcand, where one of 
the largest madrasas bears the name of Madali Khfln. 
TAshkend attained considerable prosperity; from 1835 
the Bcglerbegi of TAshkend was given the administra¬ 
tion of all the northern provinces of the kingdom, and 1 
a memorial of this period is the great BegJerbegi | 
Madrasa. The excavation of the great Khan Harlk j 
canal in the region of TAshkend also belongs to this 
period ( Proiokolt Turk krutka.lyub. ar*A.,iii, 175)* j 

In spite of the great extent of his kingdom, the 1 
authority of the h&an was not firmly established; I 
his vicious life and cruel rule had aroused general ( 
discontent. Na$r Allah, amir of Bukhara, is said to 1 
have been asked by people in Khokand itself to put 
an end to his rule. The Khokand army was completely i 
defeated; the capital itself was taken by the enemy 
(for the first time since tho foundation of the king- 1 
dom); Madali was killed while trying to escape (1258/ 
1842). The conquerors were driven out again in the 
same year and Shir ‘All, a cousin of ‘Alim and ‘Umar, 
was placed on the throne; but down to the Russian 
conquest, domestic peace was never restored for any 1 
length of time. The reigns of Shir 'All (1842-45) and 
his sons KhuddySr (1845-58 and 1865*75) and Mai IA 
(1858-62) and several short-lived rulers were a period 
of continual confusion and bloody fighting, notably 
between the Ozbegs of the Rlpfak tribe and the : 
"Sarts”, i.e. the native population. Khud&y&r, who 
was still a minor, was raised to the throne by Musul- 
min Kul, the chief of the Klp^ak; the Rlptak drove 
the Sarts out of their houses in the capital and took 
possession of the canals in the country; the Sarts 
were only allowed tho water necessary for their fields 
on payment of a fixed sum. In 1269/1852 Musulmln 
Kul was overthrown by KhudayAr and put to death; 
the land again passed to the Sarts. Malla then relied 
on the support of the Klptab and restored to then) 
the lands taken by the Sarts. All this warfare, internal j 
and external was waged with great ferocity; after 
KhudAvArs capture of Ura Tube in 1264/1846, a I 
tower of skulls (Kelli minir) was built from the heads 
of the slain enemy. Banished pretenders usually took 
refuge in Bukhara, and taking advantage of these 
dissensions, the Mangit KhAn of Bukhara Na$r Allah 
was able to advance as far as Khujand in 
1*75/1858. 

In spite of all this, the khanate retained its former 
extent down to the Russian conquest of the later 19th 


century. Russian forces had been in contact with 
troops from Khokand since 1850 on the upper Syr 
DaryA, and in the north-east of the Kainate between 
the Cu and Ili rivers since i860. All these regions 
were under the Bcglcrbcgi or governor appointed by 
the Khaii for TSshkeud (see above), who was also 
responsible for the maintenance of agriculture; the 
governor MIrzS Ahmad (1853-8) is said to have or¬ 
ganised irrigation works from the town of Turkestan 
or Azrct to the Cu valley. In 1864 TAshkend fought 
off a Russian attack, and immediately afterwards, a 
Khokandl force attacked the town of TurkistAn, by 
then Russian-held. Subsequent Russian intervention 
was facilitated by the conflicting interests of the 
Iranian townspeople or Sarts and the nomadic Klplal; 
elements of the rural areas, mentioned above, and 
also by the discords between the Central Asian khu- 
nates. The ruler of Bukljiru Mujaffar aJ-Din b. Na?r 
Allah was invited to secure TAshkend for himself, 
when that town seemed likely to fall to the Russians; 
but in 1865 the Russians captured TAgbkcnd, where¬ 
upon the Khan of Bukhara inarched on Khokand. 
occupying Wjudjand and Khokand and forcing Khu- 
daySr of Khokand to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Bukhara. In 1866, as part of the operations against 
both Khokand and BuJthSrA, General Romanovski 
advanced up the Syr Darya, thereby driving a wedge 
between the two khanates. After the fall of Khudland. 
KhudAyAr came to terms and agreed to become n 
Russian vassal and to pay an indemnity. 

Thus began the last phase of the khanate’s nomi¬ 
nally independent existence. Despite all the internal 
dissensions and intrigues, the economic condition of 
the innate seems to have been prosperous enough, 
with flourishing local textile, carpet-weaving and 
other crafts; according to a Russian observer in 1867, 
the town had a population of 80,000, with 15 madrasas 
and several hundred mosques. Traditional Muslim 
learning was, indeed, far from moribund in all three 
of the Central Asian bfcAnates in this the last phase 
of their existence. During this period, several buil¬ 
dings were erected in the town ol Khokand. including 
the palace or urda of the K^An, and the madrasas 
of Hakim Ayln and Sult&n Mur&d Beg, built by the 
Khan's mother and brother. 

Until 1875. it seems to have been the Imperial 
Russian government's intention to retain the khanate 
in a similar status to those of BukhlrA and Khlwa. 
But disturbances within the kbAnale, and attacks 011 
Russian-held territory, continued, and in 1875 there 
was a popular rising against KkudAyAr KhAn led by 
his kinsman Pill 3 d Khan, and the former regions of 
the iihSnate then annexed by Russia, such as Khu- 
Sliand and Kuraminsk, joined the revolt. A Russian 
invasion inevitably led to the capture of Kh okand by 
General Von Kaufman. The Treaty of Marg^ilin was 
made with the new Khin. Na$r al-Din b. KhudAvAr. 
by which all the territory of Khokand on the right 
bank of the Syr Darya was ceded to Russia. But 
fighting nevertheless continued in the eastern part of 
the kJiAnate, until Russia finally occupied the whole 
of the hh&nate, deposed the line of the Min Khans and 
annexed all their lands to Russia. The imposition 
of direct rule over the khAnate was especially im¬ 
portant to Russia at this time, because Khokand’s 
eastern frontier marched with Kashgharia or Chinese 
Turkestan, then controlled by the rebel Ya'kub Beg 
himself a Khokandl who had fought against 
the Russians at the capture of Ak-Masdjid (Kyzyl- 
Orda) on the middle Syr DaryA in 1853, and was not 
surprisingly hostile to Russia. A9 part of the Gover¬ 
nor-Generalship of Russian Turkestan, Khokand now 
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became au oblast under the ancient name o£ Fargl^ana. 
In the 1898 administrative re-organisation, Khokand 
became a uezd of the oblast of Fargbana. The town 
of Khokand itself continued to be the chief town of 
the region, with 11,636 inhabitants in 19 iz, but with 
the newly-founded town of New Marghilan, later 
Skobolev, as the governor’s seat. 

The Muslim peoples ol the former khanate played 
a major r 61 e in the anti-Russian rebellions of 1916, 
when the Imperial government attempted to call up 
uon-Russians for labour service in the war. In the 
following year, it was the focus of the Muslim move¬ 
ment for the autonomy of Turkestan as the Tsarist 
regime broke up, and in December 1917, the Fourth 
Extraordinary Regional Muslim Congress met in the 
town of Khokand and declared the autonomy of Tur¬ 
kestan. Early in 1918, however, the Ta&hkend Soviet 
declared the government set up in Khokand under 
Mustafa Cakayev to be counter-revolutionary, and in 
February 1918 Red Army forces attacked the town of 
Khokand. which was defended only by a hastily- 
raised Muslim militia, captured it, and conducted a 
savage massacre in which several thousands of the 
inhabitants were killed. After this, Muslim desires for 
self-determination in the region were expressed by the 
guerilla activities of the Basmaeis [9.1 1 .]. 

Under the Soviets, Khokand forms a rayon <>t 
district of the Fargana oblast of the Uzbek SSR. It 
is now an important centre for light industry, in 
which silk and linen manufactures are prominent. 
The palace of Khudayar is now tho towu’s museum. 
The population in 1970 was 133,000. 
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(W. Barthold * (C. E. Bosworth]) 
KHOKARS, a powerful hill - tribe inhabiting 
the Jehlum area in the north-west of the un¬ 
divided Panjab. Tho Khokars were a dominant race 
of the province at the time of the first Muslim in¬ 
vasion of the Indian sub-continent; their origins are 
as shrouded in mystery as those of any other Panjab 
tribe, but that they were originally Hindus seems 
hardly open to question. 


The earliest mention of the Khokars occurs in 
Uasan Nizami's Tddj al-ma'dikir which refers to an 
insurrection of the tribe under their chiefs named 
Bakan and Sarki. The next contemporary chronicle 
to contain a reference to the Khokars is Minhadj-i 
Siradj's T*ba£dt-i kldfiri, which says that they were 
encouraged by Malik Khmsraw, the last Ghaznawid 
ruler of L&hawr, to rise against their Djamxnu over¬ 
lords. History also records a military contact near 
Lahawr between the Khokars and a force of the 
fugitive Djalil al-DXn Kh w arazml in 620/1223. 

Extending their sway beyond their traditional 
stronghold in the country between the Jehlum and 
the Cheuab, the Khokars held a considerable area 
east of the Beas. In 647/1250 they were masters of 
most of the upper part of the Pan jab, but they are no 
more heard of until the reign of Sult&n Muhammad 
Tugfcluk when they again created disturbance. Yabya 
Sirhindi’s iVriA£-i Mubdrakshdh.i describes the sei¬ 
zure of Lahawr in 797/1394 by the Khokar chief 
Shavkha and his long-standing feud with Sprang Khan, 
governor of Dipalpur, resulting in the former’s defeat. 

The Khokars played a significant role in offering 
resistance to the invading hordes of Timur in India. 
After Shaykha's arrest by Timur in 801/1398, the 
Khokars disappear from history, but his son Diasrat. 
who escaped from Samarkand, whither Timur had 
taken him as a prisoner, emerges later in 823/1420 
as a force to reckon with. For more than twenty 
years, this indefatigable Khokar warrior proved to 
be the cause of constant worry to the Sultans of Dihli. 
In 845/1441, Sultan Mahmud Shall conferred Dipal¬ 
pur and LShawr on Bahlul Lodi and charged him to 
chastise Diasrat, but the wily Khokar came to terms 
with Bahlul and urged him to oust the Sayyids and 
occupy Dihli. However, Qjasrat was murdered in 
846/1442 by his queen, a daughter of Bhim Deo, 
Radia of Diamrad, because her father had been put 
to death by him. After £>jasrat, the Khokars were 
left leaderless, and coupled with the rise of the Lodi 
power in the Panjab, the Khokar ambitions finally 
came to nought. 

Scholars and historians have often confused the 
Khokars with the Gakkhars, a totally distinct tribe, 
settled in the same province. Firishta in all proba¬ 
bility mean* Khokars when he describes the Gakkhars 
as a race of wild barbarians, devoid of religion or 
morality, practising polyandry and female infan ti- 
, cide. Similarly, in his article, A history of the Gah- 
1 khars, in JASB, xl/i (1871), I. G. Delmerick has 
I attributed the achievements of the Khokars to the 
Gakkhars. As a matter of fact, the Khokars were 
spread all over the central districts of the Panjab 
centuries before the Gakkhars acquired a foothold in 
the Salt Range, to which they remained traditionally 
confined (cf. H. A. Rose, The Khokars and the Gak¬ 
khars in the Punjab history, in The Indian Antiquary, 
axxvi (1907), 1-9). 
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KHOMAYR [see *muMAY*). 

KHOSRAW [see kuosrew, kuusraw, kisra]. 
KHOSREW BEG, sandjalj: beg of Bosnia, was 
bora in Screz (Macedonia) ca. 885/1480. His mother, 
the princess SeldjClk, was a daughter of Sultan BSya- 
1 7Td IT ffl.v.l, his father Ferbftd being a South Slav 
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from Herzegovina (C. Truheika has shown that 
"Radivoj, the brother of the Sultan's son-in-law", 
to whom the people of Ragusa (f.t/.J sent gifts, was 
Ferh&d's brother). Taking part in Sultan Suleymin’s 
campaign against Belgrade (927/1521), Khosrew Beg 
was appointed sandjah bez of Bosnia on 13 ShawwM/ 

15 September of the same year, a fortnight after the 
conquest of the city. Having stayed four years in 
Sarajevo, he was removed from office because he 
failed at the siege of Yayte. Some six months later 
he returned to his post, which lie kept until be died, 
over sixty years old, in 948/1541. except for an inter¬ 
ruption of a few years (i 533 ' 6 ), during which he was 
at Belgrade sandiak beg of Semendria. 

Distinguishing himself by his successful campaign, 
Khosrew Beg was uick-named Ghaxi; even today he 
is well-known among the Bosnian Muslims by the 
name of Gaxi Husrevbeg. Due to his military acti¬ 
vities, Turkish power spread widely in Bosnia, Dal 
matia and Slavonia (ObrovaC, Yayid, Bangaluka, 
Poiega, Klis, Gorjan). 

His campaign brought Khosrew Beg great riches 
which he spent ou enlarging Sarajevo. During his 
governorship, the city grew into an important centre. 
Three charters of foundation ( wakfiyye) attest his 
activities: two (938/1332 and 944 /* 537 ) for the £lios 
rew Beg mosque (Begova dlamiji) next to which was 
erected the mausoleum (turbe) in which he was buried, 
and one (943/J537) for the Kurlutnlija tnedresa. The 
Begova diamija h one of the most outstanding speci 
mens of Islamic architecture in Yugoslavia, and an 
imposing monument of the Turkish period in Sara 
jevo. The nab/ founded by Khosrew Beg has been of 
great importance for the city of Sarajevo and for the 
cultural life of the Muslims in Bosnia and Htzergovina 
in general. Up to the 20th century, many public 
buildings were erected with its revenues. It still exists, 
but much property was lost in the xxtb/i 7 th century, 
especially at the great fire in 169? when Prince 
Eugene of Savoy made his breakthrough at Sarajevo. 

In course of time, many estates belonging to the t va^J I 
were lost, including recently at the land-reform in 
Yugoslavia after 1918. 

In the charter of foundation of the nudrese, Khos 
rew Beg ordered a library' to be attached to the school. 
During the governorship of Topal ‘Othman Paslja 
in Bosnia (1861 9), the library was separated from 
the school, and the books were transferred in 1864. I 
After 1867 books and documents from other libraries j 
and institutions were brought to this library, known j 
as Gaxi Husrev-begova biblioteka. In 1963 it held 6,456 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish manuscripts, and many 
have been added since. There are alsora. 3,500 docu¬ 
ments of the Turkish period, 400 charters of founda¬ 
tion and 84 registers (sidjill) of the Mb of Sarajevo. 

Other monuments in the town for which Khosrew 
Beg was responsible include a kkdnapdh, a 
a btdeslen oi 90 stalls and the Tashll Khan, a cara 
vanserai provided with 60 lodgings. 

Bibliography : Mustapha Hilnu Muhibbid, 
Beit rag sur Gtschichif Sarajevos, in IVissenschaft 
liche Mittheilungen aus Bosnien vnd der Herce¬ 
govina, ii, Vienna 1894, 5 ° 5 '» Baedeker's guide, 
Austria-Hungary , 1911, 420; Giro Truheika, 
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Clasnik Zemalskog Sfuxeja u Bosni i Hercegoidni, 
xxiv (Sarajevo 1912), 91-334; idem, Ga>{ Husrcv 
Begova spomenica—o tetiristogodiinjici njegovt 
diamije u Sarajevu, Sarajevo 193a; Hazim 5 a 
banovid, art. Husrev-Bcg (Gaxi), in Etuiklopedija 
Jugoslavije, Zagreb 1960, iv, 306; Tayyib Okis, 
art. f/usrev Beg, Gaxi, in lA; idem, Gaxi Husrev 


Beg ve onuit Saraybosna’dakt catniitu bit minare 
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t.ugal artnagani, Ankara 1968, 463-99; K. Dobrafia, 
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(B. Djurdjf.v and J.-L. BACQUk-GRAyyoNT) 
KHOSREW, Moll A, a famous Ottoman 
jurist, whose real name was Mebmed b. FarAmurz 
b. ‘All. According to one statement he was of Turko¬ 
man (tribe of War&afc) descent and born in the village 
of Kargfcln (half way between SI was and Tokat); 
according to others, however, he was of ‘‘Frankish" 
descent and the son of a “French" nobleman who 
had adopted Islam. According to Sa*d ai-Dln his 
1 father was of Romaic (Rim) descent. Khosrew be¬ 
came a pupil of the famous disciple of Taftazflnl. 
Durban ai-DIn Haydar of Herat (cf. Isl., xi, 61 and 
Sa'd al-DIn, T& 4 i al-tawdrlk 4. ii, 43©). and received 
a teaching post in the Shah Malik medresc in Adiia- 
nople; in 848/1444 he became kadi oi Adrianople and 
later kdd^asker of Rumelia. On the death of Khidr 
Beg [fl.v.J, the first Ml of Constantinople, he suc¬ 
ceeded him and was at the same lime n Oder ris at 
theAya §ofya. Feeling hurt at MolU Kurin! [9.0.] 
being promoted over him, he went to Bursa in 867/ 
1462 and built a nedrese there. In 874/1469 he re¬ 
turned to Istanbul by command of the Sultan, be¬ 
came SJiaykh al-Isldm and died there in 885/1480. His 
body was taken to Buna and buried in the court of 
the mosque founded by him. He also founded a 
mosque in Istanbul, which bears his name (cf Hafij 
Husayn, Hadihot al-djaxvdtni t , i, 201; J. von Hammer, 
GOR, ix, 87, No. 428). 

Mol la Khosrew was a celebrated jurist, many of 
whose pupils became famous in after life. He also 
attained a wide reputation as an author. His two 
most important works are the of ten-annotated Durar 
al fiukkdnt fi Ghurar al-ahkdn on the principles 
of legal practice, written in 877-83/1473-7 (printed at 
Cairo 1294 and 1305), also a dogmatic work Mirbdt 
al-uruf&l fi Him al-usul (printed at Cairo 1262 and 
Istanbul x 304). On other works by him, cf. von Ham¬ 
mer, GOR, ii, 589 if. and Brockelmann, II, 226-7. 
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4 OthtndnH tn&eUifUri, Istanbul 1333, 292-3 (with 
indication of some autographs); Brockelmann, be. 
eit.; Rif‘at, Dawbal al-moshdyi&, Istanbul N.D., 
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KHOSREW PASHA, Bosnia* (?-i 04 i/i 632 ), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier. Bosnian in origin, 
Khosrew was taken into the palace service and rose 
to the office of sil&bddt. When, in Mubarram 1033/ 
October-November 1623, the dissident ( xorba) oda 
boftMs of the Janissaries demanded the replacement 
of their agha by someone not of the corps, Khosrew 
passed out of theenderdn-i hurndydn to become YeXi- 
leri aghast. 

The state was at this time going through a critical 
period: the dominance of the Janissaries in internal 
affairs had reached new heights with the execution 
of ‘OUimin Ii (Rndjab io3i/Ma y 1622); Abaza (Meb- 
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med) Pa*ha fa.v.) was in revolt in Erzurum; and the 
$afawid ‘Abb&s I was soon to take Baghdad 
(Rabl‘ I 1033/January 1634). In Siji'bSn xo33/May 
1634 Khosrew Agha, as agha of the Janissaries, left I 
Istanbul with the ^afA^ulu soldiery in the train ot 
the Grand Vizier Cerkes Mefcmed Pasha [see mu^au- 
mad pasha Cerkes], who had been given the com¬ 
mand against Abaza Pasha. Khosrew is mentioned as 
having fought courageously in the victory over 
Abfiza's forces near Kayseri in Dh u ’ 1 -Ra‘da 1033/ 
September 1624. When Cerkes Mebmed died in winter 
quarters in Tokat (Rab! c II 1034/January 1625), 
Khosrew and the basMejltrcldr, Baijl Pasha, wrote ( 
to the capital urging the appointment of the beglerbegi 
of Diyarbekir, yafi? Aljmed Pasha fa.n.] as his suc¬ 
cessor, an action Khosrew came to regret on learning 
that he himself might have been considered for the 
office. Though he was soon after given the rank of 
vizier, he is said by PeCewI, then with the army, not 
to have been able to overcome his disappointment 
and to have hoped that IJSfi; Alimed might fail in 
the subsequent campaign against Baghdad (PeCewI, 
77 JVI&, ii, 403. 4 <> 5 ). 

In Rama<JAn 1034/June 1625 Khosrew and the 
forces which had wintered in Tokat joined the army 
under yjfi? Ahmed to march against Baghdad. The 
ensuing siege of that city, which lasted for nearly 
eight months (Safar-Shaww 31 ro35/November 1625 
•July 1626), was unsuccessful, but Khosrew again 
distinguished himself by his bravery, especially when 
the Ottomans were near to rout in the third of the 1 
battles (Ramadan 1035/June 1626) with a relieving 
force of some 30,000 soldiers under Shah 'Ahbas him¬ 
self. (For an undated imperial decree sent to Khos- | 
rew during this siege, see Feridun Beg, Mitnsha'ai ' 
al-saJJlin, Istanbul 1264-5, ii, 89-90). 

Following the failure at Baghdad, both fcfafi? I 
Abmed Pa^a and Khosrew Agha were dismissed ! 
(Rabf c I 1036/December 1626), though neither was j 
disgraced. Summoned to the capital by the sultan. 
Murid IV, Khosrew arrived in Radjab 1036/March- . 
April 1627 and was made a vizier (and thus | 

Pasha). The inability of the new Grand Vizier, Khalil 1 
Pasha, to counter the renewed threat from Abiza I 
Pasha in 1627 led to the former’s dismissal. The sultan | 
is said to have placed great trust in Khosrew Pasha's 
courage and in his ability to control the army (Pedewl, 1 
“1 4<>9)l and in the consultation over the choice of a 
new Grand Vizier the arguments of the al¬ 

ls Li m YabyS Efendi that it was time to try a new 
face and that Khosrew’s unparalleled reputation for 
valour made him the best man for the post silenced 
the other ministers. Because there were viziers senior 
to him, notably the frihr* tnafiam Radjab Pasha fa.tzj, ' 
he was not made Grand Vizier immediately but was 
first appointed governor of Diyirbekir and sent to 
lzmit, where the imperial seal was delivered to him 
on 1 Sha‘ban 1037/6 April 1628. In his letter of ap¬ 
pointment he was charged first with subduing Abiza 
Pash*, then with marching against the Safawids; and ] 
he was also given wide discretion in the making of 
appointments and the administration of affairs gener- I 
ally (see Feridun Beg, ii, 90-5, for the berdt). 

Having made careful preparations for the campaign 
against AbSza, Khosrew moved towards Tokat. 
Through harsh measures against wrongdoers and 
those whom he regarded as having failed in their 
duty, he succeeded in establishing strict discipline 
in the army. He reached Tokat on 28 Ramadan 1037/ 

1 June 1628, where he remained for some seven weeks 
before a report that Abaza, concerned by desertions j 
from his forces, was seeking aid from §hah ‘Abbas | 
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spurred him to move quickly against Erzurum. His 
considerable reputation for bravery persuaded in¬ 
creasing numbers of AbJza’s followers to desert to 
him, a tendency which he further encouraged by 
treating the deserters well. Abaza had laid siege to 
tlasanljale but returned to Erzurum on hearing of 
Khosrew's advance. At the suggestion of the governor 
of Hasankale, Khosrew advanced on Erzurum at 
great speed with a picked force, arriving before Abaza 
could complete his preparations (29 £>hu ’l-Hijja 
1037/30 August 1628). During the siege which fol¬ 
lowed, fOpsrew again encouraged desertions by prom¬ 
ises of pardon and employment in the army. Re¬ 
cognising the impossibility of resistance, Abaza sur¬ 
rendered on terms on 23 Mubarram 1038/22 Septem¬ 
ber 1628, and Khosrew thus brought to an end a 
problem which had bedevilled the state for some six 
years. A Safawid force coming to AbAza’s aid was 
surprised and defeated by the governor of Kars, its 
commander. Shams! ilijan, being captured and sent 
to Khosrew. Having decided not to winter in the 
field, Khosrew returned to Istanbul with both Abaza 
and Sljamsi Khan in his train and made a triumphal 
entry into the city on 12 Rabl‘ II/9 December. Abaza, 
pardoned in accordance with the terms of the sur* 
render, was appointed governor of Bosnia. 

Though Khosrew fell ill in the spring of 1629, he 
recovered and was appointed commander for the cam¬ 
paign to retake Baghdad. He left OsktidSr on 18 Dh u 
'1-Ka‘da 1038/9 July 1629 and arrived in Mosul on 
1 JDjumAda I 1039/17 December 1629. An unusually 
hard winter, with continuous heavy rains and even 
suow, caused severe flooding over a large area and 
created great difficulties for the anny. On 13 £iuma- 
da II/28 January 1630 the army left Mosul for Bagh- 
dad. Having suffered considerable losses of men and 
materiel in the crossing of the flooded river Zdb, 
Khosrew convened a diwdn in which it was decided 
that to besiege Baghdad in the present conditions was 
impossible and that the time would be better spent 
in a pre-emptive attack on the ruler of Ardaldn [7.11.], 
KhSn Ahmad, who might otherwise threaten their 
rear. As the army advanced, many of the Kurdish 
begs submitted to Khosrew. Reaching the district of 
Shahrizur. Khosrew was persuaded to rebuild the 
fortress of GuFanbar, built by Sulayinan I and sub¬ 
sequently destroyed by Shah <Abbis. The work was 
begun on 1 Sfca^rm 1039/16 March 1630 and took 
some fifty days to complete. During the stay at Gul- 
‘anbar. Khosrew sent a force to take the fortress of 
Mihriban, on the road to Hama<Uian. The garrison 
surrendered, but the Ottoman force was then at¬ 
tacked by a $afawid army under the k^dnan, 

Zaynal In the ensuing battle the Ottomans, 

with some difficulty, won the day (22 Ramadan/5 
May). Moving further east, the Ottomans sacked the 
palace of Khan Ahmad at ijasanabAd and, on 27 
Shawwil/o June, reached Ha marifti n. which had been 
evacuated by the $afawids. They laid waste the city, 
and, with the intention of marching on Kazwln, ad¬ 
vanced to Dargu2ln, which they also sacked. It was 
there decided that an attack on Razwln would prove 
both difficult and ultimately pointless and that It 
was past time to return to the main aim of the cam¬ 
paign, the recovery of Baghdad which was now some 
sixty stages distant. The army departed from Dargu- 
ziu on 10 Dhu ' 1 -Jsa‘da 1039/ax June 1630 and mar¬ 
ched towards Baghdid, meeting serious resistance 
only from the ruler of Luristin, sent against them 
by £hih §afl, whom they overcame on the plain of 
CamkhM, near Nih&wand, on 3 Efau 'l-IJijja/x4 July. 
Reaching the environs of Bagfcddd fa ear |y Scptcn- 
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ber, Khosrew began on 28 Safar 1040/6 October 1630 
what proved to be a fruitless siege of the city. Five 
days after an unsuccessful full-scale assault on 3 RabF 
II/9 November it was decided to withdraw. During 
the course of the siege Khosrew had been persuaded 
by the local Arabs to garrison the fortress at J;Iilla; 
and leaving a sizeable force there, he departed with 
the army for Mosul, where he arrived on 7 JJjumada/ 
I/12 December. While the army dispersed for the win¬ 
ter, Khosrew. in ill-health. prepared to winter in Mosul. 

When the news that the Ottomans bad abandoned 
the siege of Baghdad reached Kurdistan and the 
Shih, an army under Khan Ahmad attacked the 
Ottoman garrison at Dcrtenck. The defenders fled 
to the newly-built fortress at Shahrizur (Gul c anbar) 
which was subsequently attacked by a large army 
under Khan Ahmad and the §afawid khani khdndtr, 
news of their advance caused the Kurdish bags to 
switch their allegiance to the Spafawids. The garrison 
at Shahrizfir evacuated the fortress, but subsequently 
engaged the Kurdish $afawid army in battle, only to 
be heavily defeated; three of the Ottoman comman¬ 
ders reached Mosul on 18 DiumSdS I/23 December 
and were put to death by Khosrew. The victors mean¬ 
while destroyed GuFanbar. A §afawid army under 
Shah §afl then laid siege to Hilla, which they suc¬ 
ceeded in talcing despite stout resistance. The loos of 
Shahrizur and the siege of Id ilia persuaded Khosrew 
to retire to the relative safety of MSrdln. Having 
made arrangements for the repair of the fortifications 
at Mosul, he left on 18 Djumada II/22 January 1631 
and arrived in Mardln on the z^th/z February. (For 
further details of the Homa^hSn/Ba^idSd campaign 
from the Safawid side, see Iskandar Beg Munshi, 
Dt/ayl-i Ta'rikh-i *alatn-ar&-yi e A bbdsi, ed. Suhayll 
Kh w ans&rl. Tehran 1938, 39 ff.) 

From Mardui a request was sent to the capital for 
men (in particular a large force of Tatars), money and 
supplies for another campaign against Baghdad in 
1631. In Dhu ’I-Ra'da 1040/Jime 1631 Khosrew 
moved to KoCbisSr, a short distance to the south¬ 
west of Mardln, where he spent the summer months 
awaiting the arrival of the Tatars, several thousand 
of whom had set out in the spring, and trying to 
decide on his course of action. When he finally deter¬ 
mined to move towards Mosul (Safar 1041/September 
1631), beat, fatigue and disease liad so affected the ar¬ 
my that It was urged that the campaign be abando¬ 
ned until the following year. Khosrew had Uttle choice 
but to agree and retired toward DiySrbekir where he 
entered winter quarters on 3 RabF II/29 October. 

By this time, however, he liad already been re¬ 
placed as Grand Vizier by fciafiz Ahmed Pasha, the 
decision to do so having been taken in Istanbul on 
29 Kabl e I 1041/25 October 1631. Na^ma {Ta’rikji, 
iii, 76-9) lists a number of underlying reasons for his 
dismissal, chief among thsm his excessive dependence 
upon, and consequent currying of favour with, the 
troublesome elements in the army (zorbas), this in 
turn leading to instances of oppression and mal¬ 
feasance (see also ii, 441-3, where Na'ima gives de¬ 
tails- of Khosrew’s securing the dismissal of a Yeni- 
leri katibi wbo had been appointed with specific 
instructions from the sultan to end the abuses in 
the enrolment of Janissaries and to prevent improper 
entries in the registers of the corps). The decisive 
factor, however, appears to have been his failure to 
retake Baghdad despite a substantial investment of 
men and resources. When the news of his dismissal 
reached Diyarbckir (21 RabF II/16 November), the 
army immediately protested, threatening to kill the 
messenger who had brought the news and urging 


Khosrew to remain until they could make representa¬ 
tions to the capital on his behalf. Khosrew calmed 
them, however, accepted his dismissal and left Diydr- 
bekir (26 Rabl c II/21 November), surrendering the 
imperial seal in the vicinity of Malaga. A recurrence 
of gout forced him to halt in Tokat, where he was to 
remain until his death. 

Khosrew Pasha’s dismissal became the focus of a 
serious rebellion in the capital, incited, it is said, by 
the vizier Radjab Pasha, whocoveted the Grand Vizier- 
ate. Those involved were the ^apj^ulu who had been 
recalled from Diyarbckir for the winter and a number 
oi individual zorbas who, having built up tbeir own 
followings and made themselves virtually indepen¬ 
dent in various parts of Anadolu and Rumeli, had 
agreed to attempt to restore Khosrew to the Grand 
Vizierateand had converged on the capital. Demand- 
ding the deaths of seventeen leading men identified 
as those who had brought about Khosrew’s dismissal, 
the rebels succeeded in assassinating llafi$ Ahmed 
Pasha, who was replaced by Radjab Pasha (19 
Radjab X041J10 February 1632: Pc«icwi, ii, 420, 
wrongly cites the execution, not the dismissal, of 
Kliosrew as the cause of this rebellion). Deeply 
angered by these events, Murad IV held Khosrew to 
be the cause and determined on his execution. Ap¬ 
pointing Murta<Ja Pasha to the governorship of 
Diyarbckir, he charged him secretly with putting 
Khosrew to death. Despite opposition from the people 
of Tokat as well as Khosrew's followers, this end was 
accomplished when Kliosrew ordered an end to resis¬ 
tance and accepted his fate. The news of his death, 
which became public knowledge in the capital on 19 
Sha^Sn 1041/11 March 1632, provoked yet another 
serious rebellion, loaning part of the general dis¬ 
order which obtained until Murid IV was able deci¬ 
sively to assert his authority in June of tbesame year. 

Though Khosrew Pasha is credited in the sources 
wiith considerable personal bravery and with taking 
great pains in the preparation of his campaigns, these 
qualities are overshadowed by what is regarded as his 
excessive severity, even bloodthirstiness, to denwri- 
strate which numerous examples are given. On this 
aspect of his character Na^na remarks: “He had 
no hesitation in putting to death men whose execu¬ 
tion neither the shar c nor reason required, who per¬ 
haps did not deserve so much as a rebuke” (iii, 77). 
His success over Ab&za Pa&ka. a considerable achieve¬ 
ment, is seen as having made him arrogant and head¬ 
strong, qualities which fitted 111 with his relative 
inexperience. In the accounts of the Hama<iban/ 
Baghdad campaign he is faulted from the military 
point of view for having allowed himself to be per¬ 
suaded by the Kurds to rebuild GuFanbar and by 
the Arabs to garrison Hilla, since neither w'as de¬ 
fensible unless Baghdad were taken, and both pro¬ 
jects, though each in a different way, were distrac¬ 
tions from that basic aim. In contrast to the generally 
unfavourable impression of him, and especially of his 
character, which emerges from the sources, however, 
one might note the apparently spontaneous protest 
by the army at his dismissal; the attempt by the 
people of Tokat to defend him; and, while allowing 
for the selfish ends of some of those involved, the 
strong reactions aroused in Istanbul first by his dis¬ 
missal and then by his execution. These events sug¬ 
gest that he was, perhaps, more widely admired, 
even at the end, than the sources, and particularly 
Na c imii, would lead one to believe. 
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KHOSREW PASHA. DIvAne or Deli, Ottoman 
governor and vizier, and elder brother of Lala I 
Mu?fafa Faslja [q.r.]. He was a Janissary of Bosnian I 
origin, but became a deserter at the outset of his 
career, and for several years lived an adventurous 
life, as evoked by ‘All in his Kunh al-a^hbdr. He 
returned to grace at an unknown date, and then 
became food-taster (tashnigir) at the Palace, inten- 
dantof the corps ol guards (fea/m^I) and then equerry 
to the sultan. His conduct during the CildirSn cam¬ 
paign gained him the governorship ( begUrbeglik ) of 
Karam&n on 25 August 15x4. He took part in the 
conquest of Diyirbakr in 1515, in the Egyptian cam¬ 
paign of 15x6-17, and in the suppression of the Klzll- 
basfc revolt of Shah VVeli in 1520 and that of Dj 3 n* 
birdl QjazSll [q. v .\ in the following year. 

At the beginning of 1521 he became brgltrbeg of 
Anatolia, and then of Diyiirbakr at the death at the 1 
end of that same year of Blytyll Meljined Pa^faa I 

he was to remain for ten years in this post at Amid, 
with responsibility for watching over the security of 
the frontiers with $afawid Persia and lor consoli¬ 
dating Ottoman authority in tlic Kurdish principali¬ 
ties which had recently rallied to the Porte. During 
the winter of 1531-2, his disputes with Ulama Pasha, 
a §afawid refugee who had been made commander- 
in-chief of the troops in eastern Anatolia and was at 
that time in favour with the Grand Vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha, led to his dismissal. In 1532 he became gover¬ 
nor of Anatolia for a second time, and took part in 
the '‘German" campaign of that same year. Trace is 
then lost of him until he turns up as sandjafr beg* of 
Aleppo and then beglcrbeg of Damascus in 1534, and 
charged with various military duties during the “cam¬ 
paign of the two Hriiljs". Whilst the Ottoman army ( 
was wintering at Baghdad in 1534 5, the sultan nomi- < 
nated him as begUrbeg of Egypt in place of Khadim 
Su Icy min Pasha [q.o.]. 

jOjosrew Pasha's brief tenure of office in Cairo 
(February 1535-December 1536) was marked by such 1 
an enormous increase in the revenue from Egypt 
(irsdltyya [q.v.]) that the Porte hod suspicions about 
the legality of the means used to collect it. A com- 
missiou of enquiry was unable to prove his guilt, but 
he was nevertheless dismissed from his office. In fact, 
the evidence on his administration in Diyarbakr ami j 
in Egypt reveals 0 brutal, largely unscrupulous and i 
highly mendacious official, but also a remarkably 
efficient one. The Ottoman chroniclers of Egypt 
(Yusuf, Mehmed b. Yflsuf ol Khall&k and c Abd al- 
Karim b. l Abd alRalimun) stress moreover the un¬ 
usual prosperity and security which the land enjoyed 
under his rule. 

He was replaced at Cairo by the powerful vizier 
Khadim Suleyman Pasl^a, whose previous ten years' 
tenure of the governorship he had endeavoured to 
denigrate in the eyes of the Porte, evoking in Khadim 
Suleyman Pasha a tenacious hatred against him. For 
the third time, Khosrew Pasha became begUrbeg of 
Anatolia at the beginning of 1537. and then of 
Ruinelia In June 153$. His services during his tenure 


of these offices (the Moldavian campaign of 1538 and 
the capture of Castelnuovo in 1539I led the sultan to 
appoint him as fourth vizier in 1541. ]£h 4 dlm Suley¬ 
man Pastia being Grand Vizier and Rustem Pasha 
lq.tr.] second vizier. It seems very probable that the 
latter's ambitions were the cause of the ruin of the 
other two. As the sultan’s son-in-law and enjoying 
the support of his influential mother-in-lavr Khilr- 
rem Su!;An, RUstcm was able to rouse against each 
other very skilfully the old enemies I&adlni suiey* 
mAn and Khosrew in such a way that they came 
to blows In the sultan's presence in 1544 and were 
both deprived of office for this affair. RUstcm Pasha 
then became Grand Vizier. In despair at having 
lost his offices and powers, Khosrew Pasha allowed 
himself to starve to death in this year, one of the 
very rare cases of suicide amongst Ottoman officials 
of this period. 

Bibliography : J.-L. Bacqu6Grammont, Notes 
el documents sur DtiAne tJiisrev Paqa, in RO (1979). 
and bibliography cited there. 

(J.-L- BAcqut-G*»iiioNr) 
KHOSREW PASHA. Me*»md (?-X27x/i8S5), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, educated in the Palace 
and raised to the post of head dukkaddr on the ac¬ 
cession of Selim Ilf [q.v.] in 1203/1789. He entered 
the service of Kltfdk Hilseyn Pash*, a protagonist of 
military and naval reform, who became Admiral 
(/{apudan-i deryd) in 1206/1792. In 1215/1801 Khos¬ 
rew sailed with the fleet to Egypt, where he com¬ 
manded a force of 6,000 and co-operated with the 
British in the recapture of Rashid and the defeat of 
French forces. In recognition of his services he was 
soon afterwards appointed wait of Egypt. 

In Egypt he attempted to establish the nig&m i 
djedld [q.o.] army and disband the irregular basjil 
bozuk troops imported from Rumelia for the war 
against the French. When he attempted to stop their 
pay, the ba^l bozuk forces rose in revolt and de¬ 
feated Jfljosrew's own troops. Then T&hir Pasha at¬ 
tacked Kh osrew. forcing him to withdraw to Damiet- 
ta and declared himself wait ol Egypt. Shortly after¬ 
wards, Tahir was murdered, leaving Muhammad c All 
[q.r.J and the Mamluks real masters of Egypt. In 
Rab! { al Awwal 1218/July 1803, the MamlQks de¬ 
feated Khosrew near Damietta and threw him into 
prison. On his release by Muhammad C A1I 8 months 
later, he was removed from the governorship of Egypt. 

His next appointment was as wall ol Diyarbekir 
(1218-19/1803-4), followed by various governorships 
in Rumelia. He was active in the Russo-Turkish war 
which broke out in x221/1806 as wdli ol Silistra and 
military commander on the Danube front. In re¬ 
cognition of his services, he was appointed Kapudan-i 
dtryi in Dh u 'I Wisiidja X225/January 1811 and com¬ 
manded the Ottoman fleet in the Black Sea until the 
conclusion of a peace in Ramadan x227/September 
1812. He was dismissed in 1233/1818, and afterwards 
served in a number of provincial governorships. As 
trail of Erzurum he was appointed military comman¬ 
der {striker) in the east, with instructions to pacify 
rebellious Kurdish tribes whose activities had led to a 
clash with Persia. However, his mishandling of the af¬ 
fair led to a rebellion by the former inutafarrlf ol Bclyc 
rid, while the Persians, taking advantage of the situ¬ 
ation, captured Ba>*e2ld, Erdjiyi and Bitns. The Porte 
transferred him to the governorship of Trabzou, and in 
Safar 12 ^/September 1821 appointed in his place the 
former Grand Vizier Mebmed Emin Ra’Ql Pasha. 

With the outbreak of rebellion in the Morea, Kfros- 
rew Pasha was again appointed lyapudan-i deryd 
(Rabl c al-Akhir 1238/December 182a) and detailed to 
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pursue the rebels in the Aegean. For this purpose, 
he constructed a fleet of shallow-draught vessels, 
suitable for pursuit in shallow waters, and attempted 
to cut off sea communications between Morea and 
the islands, at the same time victualling Ottoman 
troops on the Greek mainland. However, during the 
siege of Missolonghi (1240-1/1825-6), rivalry often 
broke out between Khosrew and Muhammad All’s 
son Ibrahim Pasha fc.v.], who was commanding an 
Egyptian force on the Sultan's behalf. Ibrahim and 
Muhammad ‘All sought Khosrew’s dismissal from the 
admiralty and were eventually succcsful. He was in¬ 
stead appointed wall of Anadolu (Anatolia). 

Khosrew, however, retained the confidence of Mafc- 
mfld II, who recognised him as a protagonist of mili¬ 
tary reforms and as being instrumental in introducing 
European tactics to the fleet. In 1242/1827 the Sultan 
therefore appointed him ser'asker of the newly formed 
army, the‘ asdkir-i manfurc-yi muframmadiyyc, where 
he also began to introduce European tactics and 
training techniques. His influence in the capital in¬ 
creased after the outbreak of war with Russia in 1243/ 
1828, when he engineered the dismissal of the Grand 
Vizier Selim Mebmed Pasha and the appointment of 
his own former slave and nominee, Rashid Mebmed 
Pasha. He also secured a coinmandeiship on the front 
for his former slave Kjialll Rif‘at Pasha, and the dis¬ 
missal of the ser^asker on the Russian front, Agha 
Hliseyn Pasha. Meanwhile, the Russians crossed the 
Balkans and advanced on Edirae. Khosrew advised 
the Sultan to seek a peace, at the same time taking 
extraordinary measures to prevent panic in Istanbul, 
to the extent even of executing certain advocates of 
surrender. This, and the unpopularity of his wester¬ 
nising measures in the army, almost provoked a popu¬ 
lar revolt. He was present at the peace negotiations in 
the presence of the French, English and Prussian am¬ 
bassadors. His influence was now at a height, and he 
used it to remove his rivals from positions in the 
government, replacing them with his own slaves, and 
to have the former Grand Vizier, Selim Mebmed 
Pagha, dismissed from the governorship of Rumelia. 

During the Russo-Turkish war, Muhammad C AII 
had made excessive demands to the Sultan and was 
now threatening ‘Akka. At this point, Mahmud 
placed the matter in the hands of Khosrew who, in 
Dh u ' 1 -Ra l da 1247/April 1832 appointed Agha yii- 
seyn commander of the army in Anatolia. After 
Muhammad ‘All’s victory and advance on Istanbul, 
Khosrew invited military instructors from Europe, 
among them the famous Von Moltke. During this 
period he had the complete confidence of the Sultan, 
and his responsibility for the security of the capital 
and the fact that he advanced many of his numerous 
personal slaves to positions in the government, fur¬ 
ther increased his influence. By marrying his own 
men to the Sultan’s daughters, he insinuated his way 
into Palace circles. 

However, in ShawwSl 1252/January 1837, two of 
his own protdgds, Khalil and SaTd Pashas, secured his 
dismissal as ser'asker, while in Rabi c al-Awwal 1253/ 
June 1837, his great rival Mu?fafa Reshtd Pasha be¬ 
came Foreign Minister. Khosrew was retired on a pen¬ 
sion. His absence from public affairs did not last 
long. In Dhu 'l-Bididia 1254/March 1838, he received 
the chairmanship of the Reform Committee [medjlis-i 
wild) and presided over the councils which met in 
his villa to discuss the Egyptian question. 

A further deterioration of affairs in Egypt and the 
death of MabmGd II in 1255/1839 caused a grave 
crisis in the empire. It was at this juncture that 
Khosrew literally seized power, by grabbing the Im¬ 


perial Seal from the Grand Vizier, Ra*uf Pasha, 
during the funeral of Mahmud II, and declaring him¬ 
self Grand Vizier. This led to the defection of his 
rival, the Ifapudatt-i dcryi, Ahmed Fevzl Pasha, who 
sailed with the fleet to Muhammad ‘AD in Egypt, 
with the intention of returning with Egyptian troops 
and deposing Khosrew. Muhammad ‘All for his part, 
demanded Egypt and Syria for himself and the dis¬ 
missal of Khosrew. Neither plan succeeded. Khosrew 
remained in his post, but the Foreign Minister, Mus¬ 
tafa Reshld Pasha, seized the initiative and, partly 
no doubt to win the sympathies of the European 
powers over the Egyptian question, had the famous 
Khaft-i Sherif of GUlkhaue proclaimed, marking the 
beginning of the Tanzimul [?.v.] era. Khosrew was 
still Grand Vizier, but Mu$taJ2 Resfcld Pasha now 
had the sympathies of the Palace and was able to 
press for his dismissal and the reinstatement of Ra’Qf 
Pasha. He then had Khosrew tried and convicted for 
bribery by the Supreme Council of Judicial Ordi¬ 
nances ( mcdilis-i wdld-yt ahhdm-i *■ adliyye) and exiled 
in Dium&da M-U 14 1256/July 1840 to Tekirdagi. 

In the following year, the Sultan ‘Abd al-Medtfd 
permitted his return to Istanbul, where a change in 
government permitted his return to power. In §afar 
1262/January 1846, he was appointed ser'asker, In 
which position he removed his predecessor Rid** 
Pasha’s nominees and replaced them with his own 
men. During this period of office, he opened the 
Military School at KudUk Tafcslm. However, later 
in the same year, he was removed from office, and 
the new Grand Vizier, Mustafa Reshld Pasha, took 
care to prevent his further rise to power. He died, 
at the age of more than ninety, on 13 Diumada 
’I-Afchira 1271/3 March 1855. 

Bibliography', see article ffusrev Pa$a by 

Halil Inalcik in tA, of which the foregoing is a 

summary. (Ed-) 

KiiOST, Arabic spellings JUvw.st or Kh.wast. 
the name of various places in Afghanistan. 
The most likely etymology for the name is that given 
by G. Morgenstierne in his An etymological vocabulary 
of Pashto, Oslo 1928, 98: that it is an Iranised form 
• hwastu, cf. Skr. suvistu - “good site” (which became 
the place-name Swat [g.u.j in the North-West frontier 
region of Pakistan). 

The mediaeval Arabic and Persian geographers 
mention what appear to be two places of this name 
in northern Afghanistan. Those of the 4th/xoth cen¬ 
tury mention Khasht as a town on the upper Her! 
Rud on the borders of Ghur and Ghardistin (cf. Ibn 
Hawkal*, 457, tr. 441, and MufcaddasI, 349), and this 
is apparently the Khost mentioned three centuries or 
so later by Razwlnl, Athar al-bildd, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
244, as a town of Ghur: see Le Strange, Lands of the 
eastern Caliphate, 410, 417. 

Distinct from this seems to be the Khost further 
north near Andarab and on the borders of Badakh- 
sjjan, the district which the Ijudiid al-^alam (end ol 
the 4th/ioth century) refers to as (?) Yun, cf. tr. 
Minorsky, 109, 340-1, perhaps the Khuw&sht of Y 5 - 
kQt, Bulddn, ed. Beirut, ii, 398, and the KKvat-sit-to 
of Hsiian-Tsang, see Marquart, Er&nSahr, 241. It is 
frequently referred to in Timurid and early Mughal 
times. In 884/1479 we hear of one Mir ‘Abdal-Kuddus 
being given the governorship of Khost. “one of the 
most important districts in Bada khsh &n and Kun- 
duz” (TaPrikh i Kashidi, ed. and tr. Elias and Ross, tr. 
103). One of Babur’s wives, M2ham, apparently came 
from here; his daughter Gul-rang was born here, and 
he visited it on various occasions, see the Babvr-ndma, 
tr. Beveridge, index. 
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In modern times, the most important region bear 
ing the name ICh&st is that comprised within the 
modem Afghan province of Portia, lying to the 
south of the Sefld-Kuh range in the basin of the 
Kaitu, an affluent of the Kurrarn river which drains 
eastwards to the Indus; hence the ethnic and tribal 
connections of Kh&st with the regions of Kurrarn, 
Kohat and northern Waziristan on the modem 
Pakistani side of the Durand Line have always been 
close. Khost now forms an important forestry region 
of Afghanistan, and in the southern, sub-tropical 
zone, dates, citrus fruits, etc. are grown; recent 
Afghan governments have made considerable agri¬ 
cultural investment here (see J. Humltim tt alii, La 
geographit de 1’Afghanistan, ttude d'un pays aritle, 
Copenhagen 1959, 101, 105, and J. C. Griffiths, 
Afghanistan, London 1967, 119-20). In the 1920s, 
jOjbst was the epicentre of a conservative, tradition¬ 
alist Pa than rebellion against the tentative reforms of 
King Amin Allah, which seriously weakened the 
ruler's position and damaged the economic health of 
the country (March 1924-January 1925) (see W. K. 
Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan*, London ^67, 204-6; V. 
Gregorian, The emergence of modern Afghanistan, 
polities of reform and modernisation, 1880-1946, Stan¬ 
ford 1969, 282-4; L. Dupree, Afghanistan, Princeton 
* 973 . 449 . 459 . 479 ) 

Finally, the Imperial gazetteer of India, iii, 138, vi, 
306, mentions a ]Ch6st in Baludistan, the site of a 
small coalfield, 35 miles east of Quetta. 

(C. E. Bos worth) 

UJOTAN, a town of the People's Republic of 
China, in the autonomous region of the Uyghurs. 
The town, and the territory which depends on its 
resources as an oasis, lie between the desert of Takla- 
makhan and the massif of Kuen-luen on the one 
hand, and the Kara-KA^i and Yoning-Ka^h rivers on 
the other. The kingdom of Khotan became known to 
the Chinese world in about 125 B.C., following the 
mission of Khang K’ien, under the name Yu-t’ien. 
The name represented by this transcription seems to 
have had no connection with the town ol Yotfcan. 
Although numerous archaeological relics have been 
found at that site, Yotfcan cannot correspond to Yu- 
t’ien. In fact, according to Pelliot [Notes on Marco 
Polo, 412, s.v. "Cotan”), Yu-t'ien corresponds to 
•’Odan. with the variant • > Odon arising from the 
transcription Yu-tuen given by Hiuan-tsang (ibid., 
409): the name encountered In the J<]jotanese texts 
is just a transcription of the Chinese Yu-t’ien under 
the form Ytlitina, while documents of the 4 th century 
in Kbaroshtl script give the form Jifootana (L. G. 
Gercenberg, Khotanosakskiy yazlk, so). Yctfean is a 
ruined pre-Islamic cemetery, approximately 8 km. 
west of the town itself. 

In fact, the kingdom of Khotan was not really 
known to the Chinese until after the conquest of the 
Tarim basin, carried out by Han Wu-ti (140-87 B.C.), 
in the years following no B.C. and through the re¬ 
conquest by the later Han between 73 B.C. and ca. 
170 A.D. Little is known of the history of the ruling 
dynasty and the name of the town is always trans¬ 
cribed Yu-t’ien in the Chinese sources. From the 
latter we team that the population of the kingdom 
reached a total of 50,000. All that we can say is that 
this population spoke a language ol Iranian type, 
which has become known as a result of discoveries 
made at the beginning of the 20th century and which 
has been deciphered principally by Ltiders, Sten 
Konow and H. W. Bailey. It now seems that the 
Kfcotanese spoke a dialect of the Saka language. 

It was in the course of the first centuries A.D. 


I that the kingdom of Ktjotan received Buddhism. Ac- 
I cording to the Tibetan tradition, which agrees in 
1 some points with the- account given by Hiuan-tsang, 
Buddhism was introduced to Khotan by a Kashmiri 
monk called Vairocana, during the reign, almost 
1 certainly legendary, of king Vijayasambhava (E. 
1 Zurcher, The Buddhist conquest of China, in Sinica 
Leidensia, xi, Leiden 1972, 340-1). This assessment 
1 is confirmed by the fact that one of the oldest dated 
Buddhist monuments is from 269 A.D. (A. Stein, 
Sand-buried mins of Khotan, 1902, 405). 

In the 7th century, Hiuan-tsang writes in his 
Memoirs (Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, is, 
299): "We arrive in the kingdom of K’iu sa-tan-na. 
[Note:) In Chinese, this signifies "Breast of the 
Earth"; it is the formal name used in the region. The 
local language uses the expression "Kingdom of 
Huan-na". The Hiong-nou call it Yu-touen; the Hou 
j (Iranians), Ho-tan; the Indians, K’iu-tan. Formerly 
| they (the Chinese) ceiled it Yu-t’ien; it is an incor¬ 
rect form". (On this passage, cf. Pelliot, Notes on 
Mar to Polo, 409-17). 

Thus, in the T’ang period, the polite and literary 
1 form is "Costana" or "Gaustana", difficult to in- 
terpret according to Pelliot; the local language used 
the expression Xuin-nd (Iguana?), this name faith¬ 
fully rendering the name which appears in the 
1 Khotanese texts under the form HvatSna, Hvamna, 

1 and Hvam; the nomads of the north would have pro- 
i nounced it •’Odan or •’Odon, a name which is found 
1 much later in Syriac, translated from Persian, in the 
story "The History of the Patriarch Mar Yaballahd 
and the monk Rabban Sdumd, published by Chabot 
(Paris 1895, 22), where the latter identifies the town 
of "Ldton" with Khotan. In fact "L6t6n" is an erro¬ 
neous form from the Persian original, where the Idm 
has appeared as a result of confusion with the initial 
dlif, whence we deduce the correct form "Odon" 

| proposed by Pelliot fifty years ago, while Budge (TAr 
monks of KObldi Kltin, London 1928, 138) and Mont- 
■ gomery (The history of Yaballaha III, New York 
1927) have retained the form "LAton”. This form 
appears in the works of Ka shch arl (Brockelmann, 

1 251), with "Odon" and "Khotan". Finally, the Iran¬ 
ians would have pronounced it Ho-tan (Xufld-tan) 
which assumes an original watan, precursor of the 
1 Khotan of the Muslims, while the Indians would have 
I pronounced it K’iu-tan (•K’iut-tan) which presup- 
, pose a form Khutan or Khotan. The land was known 
to the Tibetans under the name of Li-yul, "land of 
Li", although they knew the town under the name 
of Hu-ten, which is just a transcription. 

In the T’ang period, the kingdom of Khotan was 
bounded to the south by the Kuen-luen, while in the 
east its territory touched that of Kroraina (Niya, 
Certen and the Lob-Nor region), and in the west that 
of KjUhgbar (Khyesa) which stretched from the Pa¬ 
mirs and T’ien-sban to Maralbastji and beyond. The 
language used throughout the Kfjotan region was 
Saka-Khotanese. which was related to the Tadjik ver- 
, nacular of the Pamirs, of which no ancient ovidence 
has yet been recovered, to the language of KSshg^ar 
in the west and north, of which some traces have been 
recovered at Tumshuk (the Turkish name of a site 
whose ancient name has disappeared), and in the 
east to the language spoken in Kroraina, of which 
apparently no relics remain. 

The kingdom of Khotan at that time had a largo 
population which had, no doubt under the influence 
of Buddhism, lost all interest in expansion and showed 
1 an extreme aversion to matters of war; Hiuan- 
tsaog noted that the Khotanese were remarkablo 
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craftsmen with a considerable taste for literary pur- j 
suits, also for music and dance. The region was the | 
centre of a considerable commercial activity, being 
placed on the southern branch of the Silk Route, ; 
which was in use throughout antiquity and the Middle 
Ages; through tho Khotancso texts we possess ac¬ 
counts of the travels of officials to Kashmir and Kan¬ 
su, which permit us to gain an acquaintance with the 
geography of Central Asia, in particular the names of 
towns; thus we find that Kft^jighar is Kyesa, Niya is 
Nina, Cecfen is Ysabjuja parrOin, Uruinii is YirrOm- 
cinS, Turfan is Tturpanfl, Lcou-lan is Raurata, Yu- 
men kouan is Kviyikye, etc. 

The dynasty of the kings of JChotan in the 'Pang | 
period ( 7 th-ioth centuries), the family name of which , 
was apparently YJJa (preferable from Vi$a 1 was in | 
existence before that time, for the history of the Suei 1 
(83,5b) mentions, according to Pelliot (op. laud., 419) j 
a king called Vijayavikraina; under the T’ang, the 
dynasty is known to us from a list which can be recon¬ 
structed from the texts of the History of the T*ang 
and which can be partially cross-checked by reference ! 
to the names preserved in the Khotanese texts; n cer> 
tain number contained in the latter cannot be placed 
with certainty in this list; these are: V'Kanakhan, 
Viiakirti, Viiavikram and Viipsagrama. On the other 
hand, there arc some that can be dated, in particular 
the last kings of the dynasty: Vi^asambkhava (9x2- 
966), \Ho$ura (967-977) and Viiadarmo (978-982) 
(Gercenberg, op. cit., xa). It was shortly afterwards 
that the kingdom of Khotan was conquered by re¬ 
cently-converted Muslim Turks; the kingdom of Kho- 1 
tan was henceforward to be one of the collection of 
Turkish states in the region which constituted Turke- , 
stan. 

The town of Khotan, unlike Kasfcghar and the 
northern part of the Tarim basin, is not mentioned by 
the IJudud al-'dlam in the descriptioa of the Turkish 
tribes (§ 13, p. 96) in the section of the Yaghmfl of 
eastern Turkestan, but in that of China (59, p. 85). I 
As the ljudud al-'aiam dates from the year 372/985-3, 
it may be supposed that in about the year 980, when 
king Vi£adanua, was alive, I£hotan and its territory 1 
formed a sort of enclave between the region of K 5 sh- 
gk*r which was occupied by the descendants of Satufc 
Bugk ri Khan (died 344 / 955 * 8 ) and the territories be¬ 
longing to China and Tibet; the king of Khotan, ac¬ 
cording to this source (p. 8j), styled himself "Ruler 
of the Turks and the Tibetans" t'aflm al-Turk tea 
'l-Tubbat). 

A little later, Gardlxl, who was writing after 43 if 
1040, reports (according to Barthold, Otid o poiesdkie 
v Srcdnyaya Atiya, 99) that even the town of Kai (?), 
situated at fifteen days' march from Khotan in the 
direction of China, was under the domination of Togh- 
uzghuz Turks (cf. Uudud al-'ilarn, 255). According 
to Gardlzf, the inhabitants of Kbotan were Buddhists, 
but he mentions a Muslim cemetery to the north of the 
town (HAd., 255, n. 3), and In the town itself two 
Christian churches, although no documentary evi¬ 
dence of this has been found. As regards the Muslim 1 
world, Gardfzl shows us that in the first half of the 
5th/rxth century, Muslim proselytism was already 
actively exercised in Buddhist circles, and it is pos¬ 
sible that the implanting of this group was a contrib¬ 
utory cause of subsequent events. 

At the beginning of the 3th/: ith century, the 
Turkish rulers of Kashgh 5r had become very power¬ 
ful (Barthold, x» Vorlesungcn, Berlin 1933,79 ff., par 
ticularly 88-90), and had founded the dynasty of the 
Karafchluids (sco ilek-kuAns). The son of Bughrh 
Khfln HArtn, himself the grandson of Satuk Bugera 


Khan, who called hunsclf Kadlr Khan Yusuf and 
reigned in Khshghar from about 401/1010, decided, 
lor reasons unknown to us, to conquer the territory 
of Khotan. Seeing that he died in 423/1032 (Ibn al- 
Atfjfr s.a.) ( it is likely that the conquest of IChotan 
was accomplished sometime between the years 10x3 
and 1032, for we possess money struck in his name at 
KSshghar and at Yarkand from 404/1013 x4 onwards 
(A. Markov, Jtivcntarniy katalog, etc., 192 ff.). On the 
conquests of Khotan, cf. Barthold, Turkestan *, 281, 
it. 2. 

Later, Khotan, like Kashghar, passed under the 
authority of the Ilek-Kbaiis [7.0.], and subsequently 
under that of the Karfl-Khitay fa.v.]. After these 
events, the crisis arising in Central Asia as a result 
of the expansion of the Mongol empire led the 
KbarSzm-Shah to make an agreement with KtiCItig, 
who had deposed and expelled his father-in-law, the 
GUr-KhAn of the KarA-KhitAv. and a partition of the 
western sector of the Karfl-Khitav empire took place, 
between the two rulers, giving to the Kh^arazm-Shah 
the territory to the cast of the Syr-Darya as far as 
the heights of Kashghar and of Khotan (Barthold, 
Turkestan 2 , 356-7); after his succession to the throne, 
Kttclfig, who had married the daughter of the Gur- 
Kh&n, a Buddhist fanatic, undertook a fierce persecu¬ 
tion of Islam in the regions under his authority, 
particularly in Khotan, after his agreement with the 
Kh w irazm-§hahs [9.?.], According to Djuwaynl (tr. 
Boyle, 63-6, 70-3), Kuiliig persecuted the Muslims 
cruelly and crucified the Imam ‘AlS* al-Dln Khotanl 
at the door of his madrasa in Khotan. In the time of 
Haydar MIrtA (9.1/.], nothing more was known of this 
martyr; eveu his tomb was unknown {Td*rikk i 
Rashldi, tr. K. D. Ross, 218, and ch. xlii). Thus there 
was no indigenous historical tradition at Khotan, or 
if there was, the texts have been lost. Arabic and 
Persian geographical literature provides us with only 
the most meagre of information: the real situation is 
misrepresented by al-Sam^n! (f. 189b) and by YakQt, 
who followed al-Sam c ani in his own writing (if. 403). 

Under the reign of Ogedey, Djuwaynl (tr Boyle, 
517) reports that "the lands between the banks of 
the Amu-Darya and the frontiers of Khitiy were 
placed und*r the orders of the Chief Minister MabmQd 
Yalavaft and of his son Mas^ud Beg; those included 
Transoxania, Turkestan, OtrSr, the land of the Uy- 
fihurs, Khotan. Ka shgh ar. Djand, Kh^arazm and 
Farghana". Rashid al-Din {Dj&nti* al-tawarikh, tr. J. 
A. Boyle, The successors of Genghis Khan, New York- 
London 197:, 94), also writes as follows: “The Ka’an 
(Ogcdey) placed all the lands of KhijAy under (the 
orders of) Mahmud Yalavafi, and (the region of) Besh- 
Balfk and Kara Khodjo, with the territory of Uy- 
ghuristin, Khotan, Kashghar, Almallk, Qayalflj, Sa¬ 
markand and Bukhara as far as the banks of the 
Oxus under (the orders of) Mas'fld Beg, the son of 
YalavaC”. In the remainder of his work, he makes no 
further mention of Khotan: nevertteless, under the 
year 1253, Barthold (12 VorUsungen, 184) writes as 
follows: “After the re-establishment of order, the 
frontiers of his government (sc. of Mas'ad Beg) were 
extended further: to him were subjected Transoxania, 
Turkestan, Otrar, the land of the Uygljurs, Khotan, 
Kashghar, Djand, Kh w 5 razm and Farghana”. After 
the death of Mengii (Mongke) in 1259, a conflict arose 
between JCubilay [q.v.J and bis younger brother Aril#- 
boge in the course of which a cousin of Arik-b6ge, the 
Caghatayid Alugu, took to himself the entire area 
entrusted to the authority of Mas'tid Beg; tho latter 
appealed to Arik-bogc who gave him full authority to 
dispossess Alugu, but in the course of his mission he 
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went over to the side ol Alugti who died ca. i* 06 . ! 

As Arifc-bdge had been eliminated during this period, 
Kubilay appointed in his place another Caghatayid, 
Barak, who took possession of part of the former 
possessions of his grandfather Cagfratay, but Barak 
was compelled in his turn to submit to Kaydu, grand¬ 
son of Ogedey, who sought to reconstitute the terri¬ 
tory given to him by Cingiz Khin. (Barthold, 12 Var- 
lesungen, 184 6). Finally, a more or less stable equi- » 
librium was established between Rubilay and Kaydu, 
so much so that according to a passage of Marco Polo 
(ed. Yule-Cordier, I, 188: ed. llambis, Paris 1955, 62- 
3), it is reported that in the 1270s Kh otan was under 
the authority of the Emperor of China, while Yarkand 
depended on Kaydu. 

While Central Asia was the object of partition be¬ 
tween great powers, it is nevertheless certain (Bar¬ 
thold, it Vorlcsungen, T 88-91 that a number of indi¬ 
genous dynasties survived as vassals, especially at 
Khotan. In reference to these last, Barthold mentions 
some Persian verses of which the date is unknown, 
which were composed in honour of the sultan of 
Khotan, Miramisfc-Tegin, the last words being quoted 
in Turkish (cdnddn biti ey s^ak kigHyAd Turk "yavlak 
kart boltnkh Muntnish TAgin". Barthold (op. cil., 195) 
also mentions the fact that DjamAI Karri]!, in the 
appendices (Mulfut^il) to his translation of an Arabic 
dictionary of the 4th/10th century, devotes consider¬ 
able space to the town of Khotan, giving a brief des¬ 
cription and a list of some persons native to the place. . 
Again according to Barthold (op. cil., 195), Muham¬ 
mad Haydar (op. cil., tr. Ross, 301) writing In Kish- . 
gharia, distinguished according to his own tormr,, four I 
classes at Kishghar and at Khotan: first— lilmen, the I 
peasantry; second— kawtin, the army; third— oymak, 
the nomads (who were entitled to a certain quantity 
of grain, textile goods, etc.); and fourth—the class of 
the officials and the Warnd’. 

Much later, it seems that j^hotan shared the fate 
of other towns in the Tarim basin, in particular of 
K&shghar and other towns in the same region; in the 
x8th century it was a part of the state established by 
the KhSdias. who defeated the descendant* of Cagha- 
tav, and were compelled to submit to the domination 
of the Djungar, and later, In ca. 1760, to that of the ' 
Manchus %vho eliminated the Djungar. Later still, in 
the seventh decade of the 19th century, Khotan was ! 
obliged to accept temporary domination by Ya*kub I 
Beg and after the death of the latter in 1877 to submit 1 
once again to the Manchus. With regard to a historical 
work completed on 11 fjha^ftn X3U/24 February 1894 
in Khotan and dealing with events subsequent to 
1280/1863, cf. Bull de I'Acad. (1921), 209; cf. also the 
chapter on the Khddjas of Kljotan in TYPriMp* erne- 
niyyc, ed. Pantusov, r6i ff. The principal source for 
the history of this region is provided by reference in 
the Chinese dynastic histories and in other works 
concerning the autonomous region of the Uyghurs 1 
itself, which have appeared in Chinese from the 18th j 
century to the present day. It is these that the docu- 1 
mentation concerning the town of Khotan is found. I 

The town itself, like all those in the Tarim basin, 
has known a variety of activities, but the silk in¬ 
dustry which has continued from the Han period to 
the present day is the principal activity. At the time 
of writing, the industrialisation of the region is being 
developed by the People's Republic of China, al¬ 
though it is not possible to assess what progress is 
being made; it seems that the Chinese government is 
concentrating there on the search for raw materials. 
There is no certainty about the population figures; 
according to Kornilov, KasHtarivn. Tashkent 1903, 1 


27j, the population amounted to only 13,000; ac¬ 
cording to R. and P. Sykes. Through deserts and oases 
of Central Asia, London 1920, 216, the population was 
50,0cm. 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in 
the article, see especially E. Bretschneider, Mediae¬ 
val researches, fi, 47 If., 246 ff.; M. Hartmann, 
Chinesisch-Turkestan, Halle 1908, 93 ff.; on the 
state of the Kfc&dias and their connections with 
Khotan. cf. idem, Dtr islamische Orient, i, Berlin 
* 905 . 195 ff- and the index. These sources may be 
completed by numerous works in Chinese. 

(L. Ham bis) 

&UOTIN (in Ottoman Turkish usage Khdtin: in 
modern Turkish and in Romanian, Hotin; Polish 
Clioczim and variants; German Hwthyn (tsth/cen- 
lory), Chotim, Chotin, Chotczyn, etc.; Italian (i8tb/ 
century) Cucino; and other forms): a fortress and 
town on the right (formerly Moldavian) bank of the 
DnestT (Ttirla), 20 km. south of Kamenets Podolsk 
(Kamanice [see kamAni<;a]). Khotin is now (since the 
end of World War II) in the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
forms the administrative centre of the rayon of the 
same name in the oblast of Cemovits (Cexnauti, C2er- 
nowitz). 

Kh otin, which occupied an easily-defensible site 
at the point where the important mediaeval trade 
route from the Baltic to Constantinople crossed the 
Dnestr, was from the inid-i4th to the late 18th cen¬ 
tury a military stronghold and commercial entrepot 
of some importance. The region of Khotin. which was, 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, disputed between 
Poland and Moldavia, had attracted Ottoman atten¬ 
tion as early as the reign of Mchemmcd II, and in the 
x6th century Muslim merchants frequented the route 
via Khotin to Poland. Khotin was besieged unsuccess- 
fully by £ 0thman II in 1030/1621; thereafter it was 
restored to Moldavian control, and is so described 
by F.wliya Cclcbl, who visited it in the retinue of 
Melek Ahmed Pasha in 1658 (SeyajuiJ-tuime, v, 124- 
5). Tn 1084/1673 Khotin was occupied by the Poles, 
but it was regained by the Ottomans in the following 
campaign season (Silabdir, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1928, 
i ( 628 ff.). The Ottoman occupation of Podolia in 
1083/1672 carried the frontiers of the Empire beyond 
the Dnestr, blit with the retrocession to Poland of 
Podolia, and the evacuation of Kamanita in uxo/ 
1699, Khotin became the most important Ottoman 
fortress in the region of the upper Dnestr; this im¬ 
portance was to increase in the course of the 18th 
century, as the conflict with Russia became ever more 
acute. 

Khotin was occupied by the Russians in 1713; on 
its return to the Ottomans in 1125/1714. the old 
fort ilk a lions were rebuilt and increased in height by 
more than a half, as part of a general strengthening 
and rebuilding programme, which was supervised by 
a special commission sent from Istanbul. The contem¬ 
porary Moldavian historian Canteinir described the 
Khotin of this period as the most elegant and well- 
fortilied town of Moldavia, praise which is echoed 
in an Ottoman description of the town written at 
the same time. Also in 1125/1714, Khotin and its 
surrounding districts were removed from the juris¬ 
diction of Moldavia and reorganised as an eydiet, as 
part of the strengthened Ottoman frontier defences 
along the right bank of the Dnestr, becoming, in the 
words of a German observer, "dieeinzige Vormauer 
der Moldau". 

The 18th century stronghold of Khotin consisted 
of the medieval i£ fral^e and the more extensive new 
outer works encircling the old fortress on throe sides. 
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In the outer walls were four gates: their names are I 
variously given os the Istanbul (or Jassy) gate, the 
Temeshvar gate, the Water Gate and the Ukraine or 
Bender gate. Within the outer fortress were two 
baths, two principal mosques and, near the Istanbul 
gate, a bezestdn. Inside the Istanbul gate, on the right, 
lay the barracks of the artillery and the supply-train, 
the residences of their aghas, and the headquarters 
of the dtfitriar. . On the left was a large and well- 
cons true ted reserve granary. Further towards the U 
baPc were situated another bath, the office of the 
ycMCeri aghast, and the barracks of the Janissaries 
of the fortress. Higher up, towards the old fortress, I 
was situated the sndy of the pasha of Khotin. and 
the mosqtie of the i valuta sulfdti. Khotin was, however, 
yet again occupied several times by Russian lorces 
in the course of Ihe 18th century: in 1x52/1739 (by 
Mflnnich) and again in 1183/1769 (by Galitsin). In 
1788 Khotin was occupied by an Austrian force; later, 
after the conclusion of the Peace of Jassy, Khotin 
was restored for the last time to Ottoman rule. After 
1806 it remained in Russian hands, except for the 
period 1918-47 when the territories south of the 
Dncstr formed part of Romania. 

Bibliography: I. Dlugosr, Historiae Polonicac 
libri xii, Leipzig 17x1, ii, 544 ff.; St. Samicius, 
Dcscriptio vclcris ct novae Poloniac, Cracow 1585; 

N. Iorga, Studii istoriu asupra Chiliel yf CetJlil- 
Alle, Bucharest 1899, index, s.v. Hotin; J. Nistor, 
Die auswirtigen Handelsbcziehungen der Moldau im 
XIV., XV. > und XVI. Jhdt., Gotha 1911: Petevi, | 
Ta'rlth, Istanbul 1283, ii, 376 ffJ. Sobieski, Com- , 
mentaricrum Clio liner sis belli libri Ires, Danzig 
1646; EwliyS Celebi, Seyihat-name, Istanbul 1314/ | 
J896-7 to 1938, v, 123-4; Vienna. Nat. Bibl., MS. | 
H. O. 231 (— Flllgel, no. 1283) (Includes an 18th 
century topographical description of Khotin by an 
officer of the garrison; abridged translation (bv 
Schlechta-Wssehrd) in SBWAW, Ph.-Hist. KL 
(1862), 330-93; text and translation by C. J. Hey* 
wood in preparation); D. Cantemir, Dcscriptio Mol- 
davuu (= Opcrelc, i), Bucharest 1872, x6; Str. 
Dimitrov, Nyakoli/10 dokutnenti ... [on Khotin]. in 
Fonlcs Orientals, ed. A. S. Tveritinova, ii, Moscow 
1956; A. Deed, in lA t s.v. if of 111 (with further 
bibliography); Gesckichte des gegenudrtigen Kricges 
zwischcn Russ land, Polen und der Ottomanischen 
Pforte (36 pts., Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1771-5), pt. 
v, pp. 14 ff., 39 ff., 51 ff.; Carle von Chotin und der 
umliegenden Gegend, 1788, Vienna, n.d.; Bodo Eb- 
hardt, Der Wehrbau Europas tin Mittelallcr, ii, 
Stoilbamm 1958, 609, 637 (plan and illustration of 
the fortress). (C. J. Hhvwood) 

al-KHL'BAR, a town on Saudi Arabia's 
Persian Gulf coast (26 0 17' N, 50* 12'43" E). The 
name is most likely a colloquial plural derived from 
the word khabra?, meaning "a small pond formed 
by rain". 

The first permanent settlers on the spot were mem¬ 
bers of the tribe of al-Dawisir who landed in 1341/ 
1923 after fleeing the island of al-Bafcrayn in fear of 
British reprisal following clashes with §hl*I elements. 
‘Isa b. Ahmad al-Dawsarl is generally regarded as the 
first settler of al-JQuibar. Other tribesmen who landed 
at nearby al-Dammim a few weeks earlier subse¬ 
quently moved to al-Khubar. Prominent among the 
early inhabitants were Muhammad b. Rashid and 
his brother *Is 4 , ljusayn Bu Surayb, Khalid b. Mlbar 
and his brother Ni$ir, Sa‘d b. Muhammad and §ilib 
b. Dium r a (author's father). The settlers built huts 1 
of palm fronds along the sea shore. For two decades j 
the village depended on small-scale pearling and 1 


fishing for its survival. No more than 20 boats left 
the village each pearling season; the crews came 
partly from the village, but mostly from nearby oases. 
In the early 1930s £ Is 4 b. Ahmad returned to al- 
Bahrayn with a group of the villagers, mostly crew 
members of his pearling fleet. 

Al-Khubar remained a small fishing and pearling 
village covering an area of less than 0.5 km . 1 until 
> 933 * In that year the California Arabian Standard 
Oil Company (later the Arabian American Oil Com¬ 
pany) built a pier at al-Khubar to support the early 
oil well-drilling at nearby al-£abr 3 n. In 1357/1938 a 
storage and shipping terminal was built at al-Khubar. 
ami barges started carrying Saudi Arabian oil to the 
refinery of the Bahrain Petroleum Company (Bapco); 
this marked the beginning of the export of Saudi 
Arabian oil. The importance of al-Khubar port has 
diminished since *369/1950, when a deep-water pier 
began operating in al-Dammom; the al-Khubar har¬ 
bour facilities now accommodate only fishing fleets 
and coastal ships. The city itself, however, now cover¬ 
ing an area of 8 km", thrives as one of the most active 
business centres on the Kingdom's Gulf coast, second 
only to al-Dammim. Commercial enterprises that 
were given their original impetus by tbe oil industry 
now flourish independently, supported by both the 
public and private sectors of the economy. With 
modern office buildings and living quarters, with 
stores displaying merchandise from all over the world, 
and with substantial job opportunity, al-Khubar at¬ 
tracts foreign communities of various nationalities. 

(‘Abdallah S. Jum‘ah) 

KHUBAYB a. ‘AdI AL-Aw$ART,oneof the first 
martyrs of Islam. The main features of his stOTy 
common to all versions are as follows: After the 
battle of Ubud [f.v.] (on the chronology of which, sec 
below) a small body of ten of the Prophet's followers 
was discovered and surrounded between Mecca and 
‘Usfan by 100 (or 200) LifeySnls who belonged to the 
Hudhayl. The leader of the hard-pressed little band, 
f A$im b. Tidbit al-An^Srl (according to others, the 
leader was al-Maithad), proudly refused to yield. He 
and six others were killed whereupon Khubayb, Zaid 
b. al-Datfjina and a third surrendered; the latter fell 
a victim to his stubbornness and the two former were 
taken to Mecca and sold. Khubayb fell into the hands 
of the Banu 'l-Hflritfi b. ‘Amir b. Nawfa! b. ‘Abd 
Manaf, who on the expiry of the sacred period, took 
him out of the Haram to al-Tan c Im f bound him to a 
stake and killed him with lances (;nhr«*) in revenge 
for al-]J 3 rith, whom Khubayb had killed in the battle 
of Badr. Before he was tied to the stake, Khubayb 
asked for time to perform two raka'as, which became 
a sunna for martyrs, comparable to the last prayer 
of Christian martyrs. Khubayb is said to have recited 
two verses at the stake to the effect that he as a 
Muslim martyr cared nothing about the treatment of 
his body as AlUh was able to bestow his blessing 
even upon his severed members. Runut formulae 
uttered by him besides these verses have also been 
handed down in which he appealed to Allah for 
vengeance on his enemies. Those present are said to 
have shown great trepidation at this curse of the 
dying man; it is related that Abfl Sufyan hurriedly 
pressed the little Mu*ftwiya to the ground to protect 
him from the consequences of the ill-omened words; 
and Sa*!d b. ‘Amir used to fall into long swoons when¬ 
ever he thought of the scene. 

A comparison of the accounts shows discrepancies 
and idealising features. Before bis death ‘A$im prayed 
to Allfth asking him to communicate news of the event 
to his Prophet in Medina, which actually happened. 
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His corps* was protected by a swarm of bees so that 
the enemy could not reach it and later it was carried 
away by a deluge of rain. According to al-WAl#idl, 
> 55 . however, Muhammad received news of the event 
at the same time as that of Bfr Ma'flna; and ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Hishim, 641, it was not c A9im, but 
Khubayb, who prayed to Allah asking him to cause 
Muhammad to be informed. According to al-Zuhrf 
and HJrwa (see the latter's brief account in al-W 5 ktdl. 
156) the ten men were sent out as a sariyya to spy 
upon the Meccans; according to lbn 638. al- 

Wafcidl, 157 and Ibn Sa«d, ii/l, 39-40. iii/2. 33*4, ten 
teachers of religion, who were on their way to a tribe 
to instruct them, were treacherously placed at the 
mercy of the enemy by their guides. This story is 
too much like that which has been woven round 
the drama of Bi*r Ma t una, which happened at the 
same time. Al-Wa^idl, 127, tells us under the year 
628 that Khubavb was not yet at that time a pri. 
soner among the Meccans. The only certain chron¬ 
ological statement that can be made is that the 
event took place after the battle of Ufcud, as ‘A$im 
fought there. In the official Sira, the incident is 
recorded under the name Yamn til-Ra fat* and put 
by Ibn Hishflm in the year 3 and by al-WA^idl in 
the year 4. 

The figure of the protomartyr Khubayb lent itself 
readily to embellishment. The daughter of aJ-H 5 rith 
(according to others MSwyis, a client of Hudjayrb. 
Abl Ihib), in whose house he was kept a prisoner, 
saw him one day eating grapes, although these could 
not possibly be obtained in Mecca. When his martyr¬ 
dom approached, he asked for a knife with which to 
remove the hair on his privy parts (as was usual in 
such cases); the woman sent a little boy with it to 
him, but became terrified at the thought of his pos¬ 
sible revenge; when Khubavb noticed her terror, he 
calmed her with the assurance that no such cruelty 
need be feared from him. The verses above mentioned, 
which he is said to have uttered at the stake, have 
grown in Ibn Hi&hiim to a whole poem. The same 
author (644 ff.) gives the elegies uttered over him. 
For how his corpse was taken from the lyuraysh and 
swallowed up by the earth, see Tabari, i, 1436-7 = 
Ig&ba, i, 862. 

Bibliography: al-Zuhri's or AbQ TIurayra's 
tradition in Abmad b. Hanbal, Mustuu f, ii, 294 ff., 
310-11, and in al-Bukh 4 rI, (faihdd, b&b 170; Ibn 
Isbik's version, 638 ff., goes back to *A?im b. 
c Umar b. Jyatada; al-Wa^idl, tr. Wellhausen, i56ff. 
(cl 226-7) compiled the whole story from various 
sources; Ibn Sa<d, iii/2, 33-4; al-Diyurbekrl, Ta >- 
ri*A al-Khamis, Cairo 1203, i, 454 ff.; Ibn Hadiar, 
Ifdba, i, 860 ff.; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al gh&ba, ii, 
in ff.; Caetani, A nnali dell' Isldm, Anno 4, § 7 . 8; 
Anno 6, § 2; Tabarf, i, 1431 ff., who gives the two 
main versions; lbn al-Kalbl-Caskel, tab. 77, on his 
genealogy. _ (A. J. VVensinck) 

HUOBMESlylS. the members of an obscure 
heretical movement in xith/i7th century Istan¬ 
bul that preached the superiority of Jesus to the 
Prophet Muhammad. The term derives from Persian 
khQb "good, virtuous", and MKSty ~ Messiah". Some 
description of their tenets is to be found in Paul 
Rycaut’s The present stale 0/ the Ottoman Empire, 
London 2668, 129. Rycaut attributes to the KhCib- 
raesIWs a belief in Jesus as "God and Redeemer of the 
World*', and says that it is "principally maintained 
amongst the gallants of the Seraglio”. Although ad¬ 
herence to the doctrine was liable to bring death, 
and its followers commonly practised secrecy, they 
might be recognised by the white turbans they wore. 


1 According to Rycaut, in addition to designating n 
| member of the movement, the term Khflhmeslh! en¬ 
tered general usage as a description for anyone of 
I mild and affable disposition. The accuracy of this in¬ 
formation in all its points is not to be assumed; many 
of the statements of Rycaut on religious matters arc 
demonstrably erroneous. The Khflbmeslhl movement 
presumably found its inspiration in the teaching of 
Kflbi<J, executed in Istanbul in 934/1527, after some 
delay, for alleging that the spiritual rank of Jesus 
was superior to that of the Prophet. Rycaut makes 
no mention of Kabid, however, nor do any of the 
' sources on KilbltJ (e.g. Ibrahim Pecewl, Ta*rlhfa 
( Istanbul 1283/1866, i, 124-6) attribute to him the 
, foundation of the Khflbmesltil movement. 

Bibliography : Given in the text. 

(Hamid Algax) 

KH LiBZ (a.) generic term (nomen unitatis: hhubia) 
meaning bread, whatever the cereal employed, e.g. 
com [see kamrI, barley [see sha*Ir], rice [see ruzz] 
etc., and whatever the quality, the shape and the 
method of preparation. There exists nevertheless, 

I in literary Arabic and, to a greater degree in the 
| various dialects, a certain number of metaphors and 
of specific terms which cannot all be mentioned in 
1 this brief article, and the ellipsis of the word khubx, 
in expressions denoting a particular type, causes the 
1 semantic range of the fundamental notion to be ap- 
1 preciably enlarged: thus khamlr for khubx" khamir ,,n 
"leavened bread", faflr for khubx " 9 /afir"" "unleav¬ 
ened bread" etc. The baker is called khabbds (but 
in Morocco this is known only in its feminine form 
khabbdxa\ see below), or Jarrdn "oven-worker" (which 
however in Morocco incans a communal oven), and a 
bakery is called maMibax or simply /urn "communal 
oven" (in technical usage corresponding to ku$ha 
( “lime kiln" etc.). AH these terms apply to precise 
cases which will be summarised later. 

The economy of ancient Arabia was such that the 
Arabs could not make bread the basis of their diet 
( [see chidijA’, ij, so that the expression dkil al-khubx 
"bread-eater" was a laudatory epithet implying con¬ 
siderable affluence (al-j 2 jAb»r-» Bukfatld*, ed. IJidprl, 
si 1). Nevertheless, the nomads occasionally ate a 
fulma ("flat bread", for khubx 9 fultnat <•), that is a 
kind of pancake cooked on a heated stone, or a malla 
, ("hot ash*', for khubx • mallat «■) also called malll, a 
I thicker loaf cooked under ash according to a process 
similar to that described by A. Jausscn (Coutumes des 
1 Arabes au pays de Moab *, Paris 1948, 63) in talking 
I of fatty, on arrival at the halting place, the Bedouin 
I kneads flour with water and salt (if he has got it), 
1 but without adding yeast, and makes a sort of pic 
which he cooks in ash, turning it frequently to pre¬ 
vent burning. E. Laoust (Mots ei choses berbires, 
Paris 1920, 89-90) has collected in Berber (where 
bread is called aghrum) a text which refers to some 
I very similar practices. 

For their part, the sedentary people, who were 
familiar with the whitest flour (huxowdrd) and bread 
of the finest quality which they cooked in an oven 
(lannir), did not eat it regularly. They used to crum¬ 
ble it, however, to make a broth {(harid) which the 
Prophet placed above all other foods (al-Bukfcarl, 
kitdb al-at e ima, bob 27) and it Is known that, according 
to the tradition, Hishim [g.v.] owes his name to the 
fact that he crumbled [haskanui) bread to make broth; 
this econoinlcal dish was highly thought of for a long 
period after Islam. 

The conquest of several nations which produced 
com In abundance Increased in the various classes of 
society, and in varying degrees, the consumption of 
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bread, which was from that time considered, with 
nuances, “the subsistence of the land-dwellers, the 
basis of nourishment and the prince of foods" (al- 
J^jalji?, Bukhala*, 114) and city-dwellers who did not 
offer it to their guest unstintiugly arc taken to task 
(ibid., 182). The Kitub al Bu^halV (see index, s.v. 
Ehubz) provides interesting details regarding wheat- 
bread and its use, but in general it gives a picture of 
an affluent class, whose members were in a position 
to own a slave charged with the functions of a waiter 
or of a majordomo rather than a baker, but called 
khabbdz because of the importance attached to bread 
[ibid., 48). 

The same work (10S), while giving valuable infor¬ 
mation on the refined standard of cuisine then prac¬ 
tised, shows that bread was never eaten alone, and 
that it was incorrect to offer it dry, (kkubg" m ka- I 
/dr um ). In the more affluent circles, it did not consti¬ 
tute the most substantial part of the diet nml was 
rather used for dipping or was eaten from side-plates, 
while in poorer families and from a very ancient 
period, it was always accompanied by some condi¬ 
ment (11dm) designed to make it palatable; in the 
present day, a term taken from the root *d xtr. < add l 
or dim "to fan"; djicds, jiedz, divas, clearly expresses 
this idea; however, the interested parties probably do 
not take into account the imbalance which they 
create in thus adding lipids to the proteins and glu¬ 
coses contained in bread. It should be stressed how¬ 
ever that not everyone was in a position to eat it 
regularly, and even today, it still constitutes a rare 
luxury for certain particularly impoverished popula¬ 
tions; for the more affluent, the basis of the diet is j 
often, in many regions, boiled rice, ground corn 
(burghu') or kuskus (see KVSKVeC). 

Since Uic classical period and, to a large extent, 
to the present day, there have existed various cate¬ 
gories of bread which can be reduced to the following, 
while it may be noted that the dialectical vocabu¬ 
lary, extremely variable and rich, deserves to be the 
object of a linguistic-geographical study, whose ethno- 
sociological results could yield useful information: 

— in Iraq, rice cultivated in the region of Basra 
was used probably by a limited number of bakers 
(among whom a popular poet, al Khubi ? acuzzi [f.v.] 
was to become famous) to make a bread which was 
quite cheap and accessible to the poorer classes, as 
well as to those who lived an ascetic life-style (cf. 
Ibn Battuta, ii, 5); in the other regions where it was 
cultivated, notably in Palestine and Egypt, rice was 
more often consumed in other forms (soa M. Canard, 
Le rig dans ie Proche-Orient, in Arabica, vi/2 (1959), 
122 if .); 

— white bread, made with pure wheat-flour (jwir- 
todrd) was in general confined to the more affluent 
families, but it seems to have been in widespread use 
in a number of countries, such as Palestine and 
Egypt; physicians actively recommended it, although 
it was less nutritious than 

— bread of coarse ground flour [MjuskAar and 
vars.) which was consumed by people of less means; 

— bread made from common wheat, perhaps 
mixed with a little barley-flour; 

— semolina bread (samidh/samld ); 

— barley bread, more coarse, mention of which 
appears frequently in the hadlth; ascetics judged it 
to be sufficient, but many poor families even today, 
must be content with it; in North Africa, hesra, nud 
»u the Near-East, bur}, arc often nothing more than 
pancake of barley-flour, pure or mixed with a little 
wheat-flour; 

— to this list it is appropriate to add the bread 


manufactured, in times of hardship, with flour of 
maize, millet or sorghum ( dkura ) or even of some 
wild plant, such as satneb in Jordan. 

Apart from various pastries based on wheat-flour, 
bread was presented, with variations on which we 
cannot dwell here, in two principal forms; 

— rukib, very thin, was cooked on a slab of iron 
(or later, of stone) heated on a hearth or a brazier. 
This slab, called tdbakjfdbil in the Middle Ages, is 
still in use in the Near East where it is convex and 
bears the name fddf; in the Maghrib, similar baking 
is not unknown, but a type of earthenware casse¬ 
role is more oftea used, and bread thus prepared is 
called marftuk or maflu 1 (cf. E. Laoust, op. laud., 89- 
for the Berber world); 

— raghif, or (from Persian) diardakldjardhak is a 
round bread [muhauntar) quite thick and cooked in 
an oven. But there is a distinction there between 
the domestic and the communal oven. The former 
[tannur\ currently tabUnffabuna) has the form of an 
upturned jar without a base or of the frustrum of a 
cone open in the upper part; it is heated by means 
of embers placed inside and the raw dough is spread 
on the sides, on the outside (see Beaussier and Dozy, 
Suppl., s.v. Idbiin). In certain regions there is also 
still to be found a tannur dug into the earth, while 
in Jordan (Janssen, Moab, 63) fdbun refers to a small 
construction in which is placed a sort of cooking-pot, 
surrounded by embers to cook the dough in the 
interior. In encampments the oven is replaced-by a 
pottery plate ( gkanruiy or hammdf in Tunisia) which 
is heated on a brazier (k&ntin) or even, on occasion, 
by heated stones. 

As for the communal oven (/urn, kdska) it is found 
in various parts of the towns as well as in the villages, 
and it is there that individuals normally cook their 
bread for consumption at home. Until recently, in 
the Maghrib at least, it was considered dishonourable 
to buy one’s bread outside, and the kneading of the 
dough, an essentially feminine occupation, was the 
1 duty of the mistress of the house or of a servant. On 
1 a large wooden tray [liaf ( algaf'a ), the housewife put, 
j sometimes with a little bran, flour of corn or of barley 
1 or of both, or even of semolina, in quantities sufficient 
to provide food for several days, added yeast and 
salt, then poured in hot water and kneaded the dough 
which she then cut into pieces and left to rise on a tray 
in a warm place. A journeyman baker (farnih iu 
M orocco) went round the houses, took the trays, im¬ 
printed on each piece a distinctive mark and took it 
all to the bakehouse. 

The baking done, the baker came and banded over 
to each family the tray and the bread belonging to 
it. The wages of the baker consisted of a piece of 
bread which he baked and sold to his profit; in al- 
Andalus, this bread was called poya (and vars.) and 
this term has survived under the form piwalpQyaf 
bUya, in some regions of Morocco and of Algeria to 
designate the salary of the baker, even after it be¬ 
came the practice to pay him in cash (see W. Margais, 
J axles arabes da Tanker, Paris 19XX, 242-3; this work 
contains, pp. 2-39, 127-51, an extremely vivid text 
relating to the journeymen and the bakers, notes and 
a bibliography.) 

Thus there were no real bakeries, and there was 
no s&b reserved for the making and the sale of bread. 
However, foreigners, individuals and bachelors were 
able to obtain it, either from certain women who 
kneaded extra pastry in order to sell the surplus 
bread in the streets, at a price fixed by the mubtasib, 
or from bakers or retailers; in fact the farran sold 
j not only the small amounts of bread that they had 
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received w wages (for ihcy were iu principle for¬ 
bidden to mix the pieces of dough to make large 
loaves; cf. E. L6vi-Pro venial, Shille musulmani . 
H 115, 148). but also the bread which they made on 
their own account. The authors of works of ft>sba 
[q.v.] especially al-Sakatl (G. S. Colin and E. L6vi- 
Provenpal, Un manuel hispar.iquc debisba, Paris 1931. 
26-32 and passim ; Spanish tr. P. Chalmeta, in al- 
And. (1968 ff.). §§ 53-67 and passim), enumerated in 
detail the frauds committed by these bakers, in such 
matters as the mixing of flours of different qualities 
(and even the addition of white earth), as well as 
malpractices in the baking and in the weighing of the 
bread, and also the rules of hygiene which were to be 
observed by the bakers and the traders who, in partic¬ 
ular, were not allowed to work at professions such 
as those of the butcher or the fishmonger, (cf. I bn 
'Abd al-Rn’uf, ed E. L^vi-Provencal, Trois traiUs 
hit pan iqurs Ae ftixba, Cairo 1955, 89-90; French tr. 
R. Arid, in HespSris TamuAn, if2 (1960), sos-s). lu 
spite of these precautions, the quality was not always 
high, and bread sometimes contained gravel and other 
impurities (cf. M. Tnlbi, in Arabia*, i/3 (1954), 299). 

The price of bread, sold by weight and not by the 
loaf, was fixed by the mufilasib, but it varied enor¬ 
mously, and it is the price of corn which provides 
the most convenient basis for estimating the cost of 
living; we confine ourselves to referring to E. Ashtor's 
fundamental work, Histoiredesprix etdes salaires dans 
rOrient mddUvat, Paris 1969, and to the article T***On 
for all matters relating to the different types of flour. 

As in other civilisations, bread is treated with great 
respect. It is always broken and it should never be 
cut with a knife. A crumb which falls to the ground 
is picked up, raised to the lips ami swallowed; a 
piece of bread found on the road is put, for the 
benefit of some destitute person, in a place where it 
will not be trodden on and soiled. And even though 
it does not constitute, strictly speaking, the basis of 
the diet, it is given in the Arabic dialects names 
which refer to life and to subsistence; ‘ayjh/Ush, 
ma i fsha, hut, etc. And it is not absolutely ccrtaiu that 
the magical purpose? that it served have totally dis¬ 
appeared. 

However, the situation described above has now 
been perceptively modified iu the sense that, in the 
towns at least, it is from the bakeries that the popula¬ 
tion buys the bread that it needs; but if the making 
of bread has borrowed from the West certain modern 
processes, anyone can still easily obtain *arabi 
prepared and presented as in ancient times. Also, in 
the countryside the tradition is still alive. 

Bibliography : In addition to references given 
in the article, see Djabi?, Sukhaia*. index; A. von 
Kremer, Studien zur vergleichenden Cultvrgeschuhle, 
1. Brot and Sals, in SBWA IF, Phil.-Hist. Kl., lxx 
(1890), 1-34; L. Brunot, Toxics arabes de Rabat, 
Paris 1931, 63-4/168; y. ZayySt, in Machriq, xxxv 
(*937)» 37* ff-I R. le Tourncau, Fhs, Casablanca 
*949i 329; E. Strauss (Ashtor), Prix et salaires a 
Vipoque tnamhuhe, in REI (1949), 49-94, passim; 
Ash tor, Essai sur l'alimentation Acs di verses classes 
sociales dans l’Orient midUval, in Ar.nales ESC 
(Sept.-Oct. 1968), 1018-21 and bib!, cited there; 
G. S. Colin, Chreslomathic marocaine, 186; A. Amin, 
KimXs al-'Ad&t, Cairo 1953. 293'. E. L6vi-Proven- 
cal. Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 4x9; D. Cohen, Le parler 
nrabe d/s Jvifs de Tunis, Paris 1964, 99; R. HJzayZI, 
KdmOs al.'dddl, Amman 1973-4, s.w. sddi, fdbun. 

(Ch. Pexxat) 

AL-jmUBZA’ARUZZl /many possible vocalisa¬ 

tions), Abu 't-f^AsiM Na$r a. Ahmad b. al-Ma^cOn, 


popular poet of Ba?ra, who probably died in 
327 / 938 . He made rice bread (hhubs arms) in a shop 
at the Mirbad (g.v.), where his biographers show him 
as surrounded by a circle of admirers who were 
especially attracted by his ghazal verses on boys, 
these being his speciality. It does not seem that he 
should be included In the list of those poets whose 
belligerence involved them in contests and contro¬ 
versies, nor does he seem to have been inclined, like 
so many of his compatriots, to attack the honour 
of others: because of this last fact, al-Mas'fidl’s in¬ 
formation that he had to flee into Arabia in order 
to avoid the vengeance of one of ihc Baridis [9.P.] 
is dubious. This same author states that his verses, 
set to music, were sung everywhere, but except in 
error, the Aghani cites none of them. At all events, 
his DhoAn, put together by his friend ibn Lankak 
[q.v. 1, must have spread considerably beyond the 
confines of his native town and even of Baghdad, 
where he lived for some time. Tlii-i confirmed by 
the fact that this illiterate (am ml I poet was highly 
appreciated by a person who held fast to the classical 
tradition like Ibn Sharaf fa.v.]. who attributes to him 
“ingenious shafts of wit and subtle inventions, in a 
closely-knit form and a chaste style, with no super¬ 
fluities". The judgments of the biographers and 
anthologists confirm this appreciation, which the ex¬ 
tant fragments of his work do not however seem en¬ 
tirely to justify: but the complete Ditvdn must have 
been much richer and must have had enough origin¬ 
ality to have stimulated the jealousy of a certain 
"great poet", thus referred to briefly by ibn Sjjaraf. 

Bibhograpky: Mas'udT, MurutH, viii, 372-4 
§§ 353*: Fihrist, i, 160; ThaSUiM. Yatlnui, ii, 132- 
5; idem, Khass al-khd?s, 1x2; Ibn Charaf, Questions 
de critique lUUraire, cd. and tr. Pcllat, Algiers 1953, 
37: Yakut, Irshdd, vi, 206-8 — tldoba*, xix, sx8 
22; Kha$Ib Baghdadi, Ta'rikk Baghdad, xiil, 296-9, 
Ibn Kljallikan, Wafaydt, no. 760; Ibn Tn gh rlbirdS. 
Nudjiim, iii, 276-7 (s.a. 330); Ibn al-BjawzI, Man- 
taqam, vi, 329; Ibn al-Mmad, Shadhardt, ii, 276 (s.a. 
317); Zirikll, A 1 lam, viii, 337-8. (Ch. Pellai*) 
KHUDA BA KHSH . a notable bibliophile of 
Muslim India, the founder of the celebrated 
Oriental Public Library, at Patna, Bihar, India. He 
was born in 1824 at Chapra, and received his educa¬ 
tion in the University of Calcutta. After obtaining 
his degree in law, he began to practise as a lawyer at 
Patna at the age of twenty-six. He soon achieved 
considerable success in his profession, and was ap¬ 
pointed a public prosecutor, which post he held for 
many years. In 1894, he was invited to serve as the 
Chief Justice of the High Court at Hyderabad, Dec- 
can. On his retirement in 1898, he lived a quiet life at 
Patna, where he died in 1908 and was buried in the 
precints of the library he had founded. In recognition 
of his public services, the order of C.I.E. was conferred 
on him in 1903 by the British Government of India. 

KhudS Bakfcslj had inherited his passion for col¬ 
lecting rare Arabic aud Persian manuscripts from his 
father. When his father died in 1876, he left him a 
collection of 1.400 manuscripts, with the behest to 
make it into a wnkf as soon as circumstances should 
permit him to do so. He continued to make sub¬ 
stantial additions to it, till the number of manu¬ 
scripts had reached 4,000 in 1891, when the collec¬ 
tion, along with the building which accommodated 
it, was made into a public trust. The icu£/-deed was 
duly executed on 29 October 1891, and the library 
was formally opened by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal and Bihar. It was given the name of the 
''Oriental Public Library", though the people have 
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often persisted in calling It the "Khuda Ba khsh Li¬ 
brary” after the name of the generous donor. 

A new era in the history of the Library opened . 
in 1903, when it was visited by Lord Curzon, then 
Governor-General and Viceroy of India. He was j 
deeply impressed by its literary treasures, and ordered 
that a suitable new building be erected to accommo¬ 
date them. He also discussed plans for the proper 
preservation and safe-keeping of the manuscripts; 
and at the same time he directed Dr. E. Denison 
Ross, then Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, to 
make suitable arrangements for the proper cata¬ 
loguing of the manuscripts. 

Twenty-eight volumes of the catalogue have so 1 
far (1970) been published, in addition to two Supple¬ 
ments and an Index. The work of cataloguing is still 
in progress. The library at present contains 4,232 
Arabic and 4,238 Persian manuscripts, in addition 
to a number of printed books in Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, Hindi, English, French, German, Latin and 
other languages. 

JvJjudi Bakh|h was survived by Ms son $alib al- 
Dln Khuda Ba&hsb, Barrister-at-Law. Like his father, 
he too was a legal practitioner, but found time to 
write a number of essays and papers on Islamic his¬ 
tory and civilisation, which have been collected in j 
book form. He also translated into English some of 
the works of Alfred von Kremer and Joseph Hell, 
and was accordingly characterised by D. S. Margo- 
llouth as an "interpreter of Indian Islam to Europe 
and of European Orientalism to India". He was a lib¬ 
eral and a modernist in his social and religious views. 

Bibliography: V. C. Scott O’Connor, An 
eastern library, Glasgow 1920; Salah-ud-Din 
Khuda Bakhsh, My father, his life atu f reminiscen¬ 
ces, Calcutta 2909; information supplied by the 
present Librarian. (Sh. Inayatullah) 

EJjUDABENDE (see ulejaytu] 

KHUDAWAND (p), God, lord, master. There 
is no established etymology for this word and no 
Middle or Old Persian antecedent. It is used in 
Ghaznawid times in the sense of lord or master (cl. 
Abu M-Fatfl Muhammad b. Wusayn BayhaW, Tdrikh-i 
liayha^l, ed. ‘All Akbar Fayy&$« Mashhad 1971, 23, 
435, and passim). In documents and letters belonging 
to the S&ldiQlp and Kh w drazmshlhs It is used as a 
term of address to the sultan, usually with some 
qualifying word or phrase such as khuddwand-i Warn 
"lord of the world” (cf. Muntadjab a! Din al-JJju- 
wayoi, e Atabat at-batata, ed. Muhammad KazwinI 
and ‘Abbfis Ifcbal, Tehran 1950, 4; BahS > al-DIn 
Muhammad b. Mu<ayyad Baghdadi, al-Tatcassul Hi 
' l-tarassul, ed. Ahmad Bahmanyar, Tehran 1937, 139, 
341), Khuda yagdn-i c dlam and other similar combi¬ 
nations arc also found in the same sense. Khuditrand, 
with or without a qualifying phrase such as t cali 
ni l am, is also used as a form of address to govern¬ 
ment officials (civil and military) and to patrons in 
general. Muhammad b. *Abd al-Khalifc aJ-Mayhanl 
in his manual on the art of the secretary, Dastur-i 
Dabirf, written in 575/1180, mentions khuddwand-i 
'tilam, khuddwand-i diahdn, khuddyagdn-i dfakdr, and 
khuddwand-i waii-nVam among the forms of address 
accorded to the sultan (ed. Adnan Erzi, Ankara 1962, 
13,15). He also includes khuddwatid among the titles 
of the tuuir (ibid., 16). 

The terms kliuddwand-i a c ;am, & nddyagdn-i *dl*m 
and similar combinations are common in JijalA’irid, 
A \f tfoyunlO and Kar4 KoyunlQ document®. The de¬ 
rivative term g huddttandagdr is common as an honori¬ 
fic for tnortrs and commanders under the SalfljQfcs of 
RQm (A. Z. V. Togan, Umumt turk tarihine girif. 


Istanbul 1946, 329) and in Ottoman usage (I. Bel- 
diceanu-Steinherr, Rechtrches sue Us cutes its rignes 
des sultans Osman, Or khan et Murad I, Munich 1967; 
H. Inalcik, tA, art. Pddiplh). See also E. Quatr^mere, 
Histoire des sultans Mamlouks ie I’ftgyple, Paris 1837* 
45, i, 64 ff., and F. Taeschner, Die Wcrtu der Familii 
Dai Qarata Beg in Brussa, in Jsl. xx (1932), 175)- 
(A. K. S. Lambton) 

KHUDAWENDIGAR (p.) "lord, owner, master'’; 
in Ottoman usage, it was used as (x) the title of 
Murid I, and (2) the name of the s an&at and 
province of Bursa. 

x. The title Kh ud&wendielr was used for comman¬ 
ders and viziers during the SalgJQk period (Hasan b. 
‘Abd al-Mu'min al-Khfivl. Ghunyat al-kdtib wa- 
munyai al-fdlib ft r us tint al-rasd f il wa-ntafamv* al- 
fad&'il, ed. N. Lugal-Adnan S. Erzi, Ankara 1963, 
4-5; M. C. $ahabettin Tekindag, fsxet Koyunluoglu 
KUttiphanesuide bulunan Turkfe yasmalar, in TM, xvi 
1971, 134-5). As an attribute, the term was used for 
mystics like DjalAI al-Din Ruml and tfajhdir Bekti$h 
(Ef!ak», Mandftb ai-'drifln, ed. Tahsin Yazici, Ankara 
1959, i-ii, index). The word became widely used, es¬ 
pecially after its usage as a title for the Ottoman 
sultan Murad 1 (761-91/1360-89) (Fertdfin, MUn&e’dt 
al-selafin, Istanbul 1274, i, 100, 103-4, 105-9, ”2,163, 
166; M. Tayyib Gdkbilgin, XV-XVl astrlarda EAtrru 
re Pafaeli livast, Istanbul 1952, 172), but the early 
Ottomans historians (e.g. ‘Asjjikpa^ha-zAde, Neshrl, 
Orfift, Bihishti) do not mention this title. In 9th/i5th 
century documents, when referring to the reign of 
Murad I, the phrase Khudawendigdr zatnanlnda is 
used without mentioning the Sultan's name (H. Inal¬ 
cik, Hicri 835 larihli Sirel-i defler-i sancak i Arvanid, 
Ankara 1954, 154; Kdnun-rtdme-i Sulfinl her miiceb-i 
*6rJ-i c Ofhmatif, ed. H. Inalcik and R. Anhegger, 
Ankara X956, 77, 81; £agatay Ulu$ay, Saruhanogul - 
Ian ve sserlerme dair vesikalar, Istanbul 1946, ii, 44, 
48). The xoth/i6th century historians accord Murid I 
the title of Khuddtpendigdf. Also, Murid I was some¬ 
times addressed as QhSti Khiinkdr (Gokbilgin, op. 
cit., 175) and it has boon argued that the word khtin • 
kdr is a variant form of Khuddtt'tndig&r (for the form 
khundkar used in a document of 848/X444, see Halil 
Inalcik, Arvanid livast, 9). On tho evidence of the 
documents, the term ^gOdiwendigdr was used for the 
successors of Murid ! from Biyer.ld I to Selim I 
(Feridun, op. cit., i, xi8, 124, 149, 151*2, X54, 165, 
187, 290, 304, 373, 377; A. Nimet Kurat, Topkapt 
Sarayt MHsesinde bulunan AUinordu, Kirtm ve 
Tilrkisian hanlartna ail yarhk ve bitikler, Istanbul 
1940, 49-50). As applied to these Sultans, it bad the 
same meaning os the terms pddishdh and £huddwend 
(Kanin name, VeliyOddin Efendi Library, no. 1970, 
ff. 15b, 16a; Tokindog, op • cit., 135, 3); but in the 

uth/i7th century, it was applied to Murid I ex¬ 
clusively (Ewliyi Celebi, Seydhat-n&me, Istanbul 
X3I4, 14). 

2. The use of Khuda wendigir as a name for the 
province of Bursa started after its conquest when 
Orkljin gave the town, together with its surrounding 
lands, to his son Murid as a san&slt (Neghrl, Qiihdn- 
tiumd, ed. F. Taeschner, Leipzig 1951, 5$; c AshiV* 
pasha-zidc, Ta y rikk, Istanbul 19x5, 43)* However, 
there is no record in the contemporary sources that 
this name was used during the reign of Murid I (cf. 
Katib Celebi, Dfikinnumd, Istanbul U43/ 1 73 2 » 6 5&)» 
At this early period, Bursa was the capital of the 
Ottoman leader, himself called the cmlri kebU, and 
the province was therefore called after him beg 
san&ag&l (see H. Inalcik, Bursa 4 eriyt siciOerinda 
Fatih Sultan Mehmed'in fermankm, in BeUetcn, liv. 
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698, 702; M. Akdag, Ttirhiye'nin ikiisadi ve iflimai 1 
tarihi (1558-1589), Ankara 1971, ii, 284, 309). The 
oldest document relating lo the region and calling 
it Khudfiwendigir is the Khudd-jHndicur liw&sl tafrrir 
defier % dated 892/1487 (Baflbakanhk Ai»iv Gene! Mu- 
dQiIttgtl Tapu Defied uo. 23). From this date on- I 
wards, the terra Khuddutndizdr sandiaghl was some- j 
times used instead of "the sandjak of Bursa" (M. 
Akdag, op. cil., ii, 310; H. T. Daglloglu, xvi astrda 
Bursa (1558-1589), Bursa 1940, 31, 41 and passim). 
The KhudduenJinar sandjaghl in the cydlcl of Ana- t 
toiia was organised as a separate province in the 19th ' 
century. This province consisted of the sandja^ of 
Karahisar-i Sahib, Kiitahya, Bilccck, Erdek, and 
Bigain 1846-7; it was reduced to a more tnutafarrt/llk 
in i860, but restored 10 the status of a province again 1 
in 1861-2. KhuclSwendigir, according to the provin¬ 
cial organisation regulation of 1864, consisted of J 
Kiitahya, Kocacli, Karcsi, Karahisar i Sahib and the 
central sandjah of J<hudlwendig 5 r itself (Vccibi T6- 
nUk, Tuthiyt'Ae iddri teqkild! , Ankara 1945, no, 128, 
130, 264). 

Bibliography: apart from the references al¬ 
ready mentioned in the text, see Omer Lutfi Bar- 1 
kan, XV vc XVI ytis yillarda Osmanh imfxxralor- 1 
lugunda zirai ekonotninin huhtthi ve malt esaslart. 

I. Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 396; Kerruutke f Kara 
Mustafa Pa§a Idyihast, ed. Faik Re?it t’nat, Tank 
Vesikalart, Istaxibul 1942, 463; Kofi Bey risalesi, | 
ed. Ali Kcmali Aksiit, Istanbul 2939, 99; J. von 
Hammer, Staatsvcrjassung und Staaisvenraltung des 
Ostnanischen Reich, repr. X963, i, 81; I. Beldiceanu 
Steinberr, Recherches sut Us rules des regms des 1 
Sultans Osman, Orkhan el Murad J, Paris rg 67 ,162- ; 
3; J. H. Kramers, EI l , s.v. (C. OnuotfLt;) 

KiJUDJAND(A), a town and district in 
Central Asia, now the town and oblast of Leninabad 
in the Tadzhik SSR, the town lying in 40° 17* lat. N. j 
and 69* 37' long. E. The mediaeval town was strung 
out along the left bank of the middle Sir Dary 5 at 
the southernmost bend of its course and at tho en¬ 
trance to the Farghina valley. It lay in the ill-defined 
borderlands between the Transoxanian districts of j 
115 k [?•*’• in Suppl.] and U^hrusana [fl.r.J, and was 
generally reckoned as being connected administra¬ 
tively with ono or other of these two in the early 
middle ages. Its destinies were, however, frequently 
linked with those of the region of FarghSna [?.v.] to 
the east, the frontier between the two districts being 
marked, according to the II udud al-^dlam (372/982), 
tr. 1x5-16, by the town of YV 2 thkat$i or Wan ICagi. 

At the time of the Arab invasions of Transoxania, 
there was a local ruler or malik of Iflju^and, ap¬ 
parently dependent on the ruler of Farina. The 
town was captured by the Arabs in 103-4/732, when 
anti-Arab elements of the Sogftdians who had re¬ 
treated thither were dislodged by Sa'Id b. ‘Amr al- 
Harashl s troops, with a savage massacre of the be- 
sieged (Tabari, ii, 1439 If -1 Barthold, Turkestan denen 
lo the Mongol invasion •, 189; H. A. R. Gibb, The Arab 
conquests in Central Asia, London 1923, 62-3). It 
must nevertheless have been speedily lost to the 
Arabs shortly afterwards when the local rulers of 
Soghdia were joined by the Kaghan of the Western 
Turks or Turges!}, Su-lu, and the Arabs temporarily 
expelled from most of Transoxania. Not surprisingly, 
the people of Khu^jand joined those of Fargfafina, 
Ushrfisana, Caghiniyan, etc. in supporting the rebel 
lion of R 5 fi c b. al-Layth during the years 190-3/806-9, 
according to Ya c kObI. 

The geographers of the 3rd-4th/$th-ioth centuries 
now describe Khudiand and its district as a fertile 


and prosperous one, with many orchards and vine¬ 
yards, although the town bad to import grain from 
Farghaua and elsewhere. Ibn Hawfcal states that 
Khudiand had a lukandis or citadel with a prison; a 
madina or inner city; and a rabad or outer city, where 
the local ruler’s palace, the ddr alundra, lay. As 
befitted 0 frontier region, the inhabitants wore war 
like and generous. Furthermore, the town was an 
important centre for river navigation along the Sir 
Darya. This same author describes the district of 
Khudiand as extending southwards towards NVaslj- 
gird and Cag^aniySn, sc. to the Buttamin Mts. 
separating the basins of the upper Sir Darya and the 
upper Oxus. The only other town of the Khudiand 
district was Kand or Kand-i Badhim “Hand of the 
almonds”, so-called for a local product, almonds; this 
was presumably on the site of the modern village 
of Kan i Bad am, some 40 miles from Khudiand 
Leninabad, visited by the American traveller E. 
Schuyler in the mid-r870s en route for Khokand (see 
Ibn Hawkal, tr. Kramers-Wiet, ii r 457, 489; Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 479; 
Barthold, Turkestan 1 , 157-8, 264-5; Schuyler, Turk* 
Sian. Notes of a journey in Russian Turkistan, Kho¬ 
kand, Bukhara, and Kuldja , London 1876, ii, 3-4). A 
considerable number of < ulamd ) bearing the nisba of 
,4 al-Klju^jandr' arc mentioned by c.g. Sam < 5 ni, An- 
sab , cd. Hyderabad, v, 53-6, and Yakut, Bulddn, ed. 
Beirut, ii, 348; most notable of these is the mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer AbO Mahmud Hamid al- 
jvhudjandl, d. 390/rooo 

Khudiand was a place of importance under the 
Karl- Kh 5 n:ds or Ilek j£h 5 ns [f.*».], and in the early 
years of the 5th/nth century, from 406/1015 6 on¬ 
wards, Arslan Kh 5 o Muhammad b. C AU, originally 
ruler in Tolas, minted coins there (see R. Vasmer, 
Zur Munshunde dft Qardfrdniden, In MSOS, Wcstas. 
Studien, xxxiii (2939), 90-x, and E. von Zambaur, 
Die Milnzpragungen des Islams, uitiich und firtlich 
geordnet, i, Wiesbaden 1968,110). In the mid- 5 th/xxth 
century it was the frontier town between the eastern 
l&Saate of Kigljgljar and BalaslgJjun under the sons 
of Kadlr Khln Yfisuf and the western ono of Trans- 
oxania under Shams al-Mulk Na?r b. Tanigljad Khln 
IbrAhlm. It was also at Khudiand that in 531/2237 
the Karl Khi{lv invaders won a victory over the 
ICarS-Khfmid Mahmfld b. Muhammad. 

During the period of the Mongol invasions, Khu¬ 
diand was in 617/1220 stubbornly defended after the 
fall of Samarkand by the governor TemUr Malik 
against a besieging force of 20,000 Mongol troops and 
50,000 pressed levies, and after abandoning tho cita¬ 
del, he sailed away down the river and eventually 
reached Kh«arazm (E. Sretschneidex, Mediaeval re¬ 
searches from eastern A static sources, London 2910, i, 
277 - 8 ; Djuwayni-Boyle, ii, 92-4)- lo the next century, 
under the Caghatayids, the ulus of the important 
Djalayir tribe in the Khans’ following was the district 
around Khudiand. until in 778/1376, after the revolt 
of the Djaliyirs, they were disbanded by TImiir and 
dispersed from the region (Barthold, Four studies on 
the history of Central Asia, ii. Ulugh Beg, 9, 26). 
Blbur, in the period of his struggles in Farg^ana 
against the kinsmen who were his rivals for power, 
used Khujand as a centre for operations in 903/1497- 
8; he has given an enthusiastic description of the 
walled town or burghan of Khudiand and its many 
amenities (Bdbur-nSma, tr. Beveridge, 7-8, 89-92). 

It was tie connections of the Mongols and their 
epigoni in Central Asia with their kinsmen in northern 
China which stimulated mentions of Khudiand in the 
Chinese annals of the 24th century, e.g. as Hu-ch’aa 
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in the YUan-shi, and an early 14th century Chinese 
map shows it as Hu-jan: mediaeval Chinese travellers 
call the Sir Darya the Ho-ch’an or Hu-k’ien "river 
of i&ujjjand". following Arabic usage of such terms 
as Nahr t^u^and or Sdhr al for that river (cf. 
Bretschneider, op. cii., if, 54*3). 

After being under Ozbeg rule, Khudiand became 
part of the Khanate of Khojcand at the beginning oi 
the 19th century, but in 1842 was captured by the 
Mangit Khan of Bukhari. Na$r Allah b. tfaydar (see 
F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross, The heart of Asia, a 
history of Russian Turkestan and the Central Asian 
khanates, London 1899, 2x5*16). In May 1866 K)>u- 
djand fell to the Russian armies of General Roma 
novski after a bloody siege of eight days, in which 
2,500 of the defending Khofcandl force were killed, 
and the town was then used as a base for the final 
reduction of the Khanate of Khokand (see ibid., 251- 
2; Schuyler, op. cit., i, 312 ff., 339, 354; R. A. Pierce, 
Russian Central Asia 1867-1917, a study in colonial 
rule, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960, 23-3, 34*5). In 
1875 the Russian garrison in Khu djand was for a 
while besieged there by a rebellious faction iu the 
KhAnate of Kilobaud, and it was this revolt in Kho- 
band which led to the final annexation of the Kh&nate 
by Russia [see &uo&and]. Under Tsarist rule, Khu- 
diand eventually became part of the Samarkand ob¬ 
last of the Governor-Generalship of Turkestan. 

Under the Soviets, Khudiand was in 1936 re-named 
Leninabad, and this name was also given to the 
northern oblast of the Tadzhik SSR. It Is now the 
second most important industrial and cultural centre 
of the Republic after Dushambe (the Stalinabad of 
1929-61), with manufactures of cotton, silk and foot- 
ware, food processing, and with orchards and vine¬ 
yards outside the town. The population in r970 was 
103,000 (seeUSE* xxiv, 5 * 3 * 5 )- 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

al-KUU[>JANDI, AbO MahmOd Hamid b. al 
limp*, astronomer and mathematician, origi 
nally from Khudiand in Transoxania. He lived under 
the protection of the Buwayhid Fakhr at-Dawla (366- 
87/976-97) and died in 390/1000. 

From amongst his mathematical works, there has 
survived in Cairo the manuscript of a treatise on 
geometry. We know that lie was concerned with the 
resolution of equations of the third degree by geo 
metrical methods and that he demonstrated, in an 
imperfect manner, that the sum of two cubed num¬ 
bers cannot be another cube. Na$lr al-DIu al-T&ri 
(A’. Shakl al-batfa', Istanbul 1891, 108-20) affirms 
that Abu 'l-Wafi* al-BQzacliAiiI fa.v.], Aba Na$r Man- 
§0r b. ‘All b. ‘Irak fo.v.] and al-Khudjandl are the 
three authors to whom are attributed the discovery 
of the sine law called by the latter the "astronomical 
law" (k/ituin al-hay’a), because of its frequent use in 
astronomy, and he gives the proof which he offered 
of this law (cf. C. Schoy, Behandlung einiger geo- 
metrischen Fragepunkte dutch muslimiscM* hlathema 
hker, in /sis, viii (1926), 260-3). However, P. Luckey, 
in his Zur FiUsUhung der Kugeldreiechtsrechnung, in 
Deutsche MathemaUk, v (1940-1), 416, 418-9, rejects 
al-Khudiandl's part in this in principle, because w< 
are concerned here with a person whose outstanding 
work was in the field of practical astronomy. 

Al-Blrunl, in his Tafrdid nihdyal al-amdkin, in 
RIM A, viii (1962), 107, states that al-Khudjandl was 
"unique in his age" \awbad zamdniki) for the con¬ 
struction of astrolabes and other astronomical instru¬ 
ments. Some manuscripts have been preserved of his 
treatise FI e amal al ala aJ-'iimma, in which is des 


cribed a universal instrument ( al-dla al-*dm*na or a !- 
Sftdmita) to be used in place of the astrolabe or quad¬ 
rant. He constructed an armillary sphere and other 
instruments, and must have worked on theoretical 
questions concerning the laying out of the plan of an 
astrolabe, since Abu Na§r Mansur gives two methods 
of al-KhujJjandJ's for determining the position of the 
i circles of the azimuth on the astrolabe by the inter¬ 
section of the equator and the mukanfarat (Risdla fi 
madjdzat dawa'ir al sumui ji ' l-asturldb , in Rasd'il ild 
'l-Birdni, Hyderabad 1948, 3-9). His most important 
work in the sphere of astronomical instruments was 
the sextant called al-suds al jaMyi (sc. dedicated to 
Fakhr al Dawla) which he made in order to deter¬ 
mine the obliquity of the ecliptic. He described this 
instrument and the observations which he was able 
to make with it in his Risdla fl ‘l-mayl va-'ard al- 
bi%lad (ed. L. Cheikho, in Machriej, xi (1908), 60-8). 
Al-Blrunl gave a detailed analysis of this in his Tafi- 
did, iot-8, which is said to be based on the Stak&la 
fi tafhib al rnayl of al-Kbudiandl (probably to be 
identified with the R. fl * l-mayl cited above). This 
sextant had a diameter of 40 rfftirdS or cubits (al- 
BIrfinI: 80 cubits) constructed at TabrQk near Rayy 
and set down on the plan of the meridian; it was 
surrounded by walls and covered over by a roof, part 
of which was vaulted (AEJr) and with an aperture 3 
spans (s hibr) in diameter (al-BlrOnf: one span) coin¬ 
ciding with the centre of the sextant. With this in¬ 
strument it was possible to take the height of the 
sun; the sun’s light threw a circle on to the sextant 
and, in order to determine the centre, al-Khudiand! 
used a circle of the same radius which had two per¬ 
pendicular diameters which he placed on the circle 
thereby lit up. Al-Kjjudjand! asserted that the sex¬ 
tant was his own invention, and he boasted that, by 
using it, he could make calculations down to the vory 
second. Similar instruments seem to have been emplo 
yed in the observatories of Maragha (founded before 
660/12612) and at Samarkand (built in 823/1420). 

With this suds al-fakhri, al-Khusjjandl observed 
the meridian height of the suu at the summer and 
winter solstices of the year 384/994; the procedure 
involved consisted in making observations on two 
consecutive days at the time of the solstice and in 
determining, by interpolation, the exact moment of 
the passing of the sun into the solstice. He was able 
to do this in the month of June, but clouds prevented 
him from repeating the procedure in December, so 
that the exactness of the whole operation was some¬ 
what affected. His observations were made in the 
presence of a group of leading scholars who drew up 
a report. The result was: e = 23“ 32' 19"(21" accord¬ 
ing to al-BIrQnl in al-Hindu al-Mas*udi, Hyderabad 
1954, i, 364). 2 value which, compared to those worked 
out by the Indian astronomers (24®) and Ptolemy 
(23* 5 *') justified al-Khudiandi’s belief in a progres¬ 
sive reduction in the obliquity of the ecliptic. AI- 
BlrQnl, who believed that c was a constant ( Tahdid, 
107-8, 1x6; K&ndn, i, 364) emphasises that al-Khu- 
$}jandt told him verbally that the aperture of the 
vault by which the sun’s rays came in had been dis¬ 
placed downwards by a span beforo the observations 
regarding the winter solstice were made, so that it 
did not coincide exactly with the sextant’s centre. 
This fact may explain the decrease in the value of e 
in relation to other determinations made roughly 
around the same time. 

Al-Khudjandl made other observations; he fixed 
the latitude of Rayy at 35* 34 * 39 /# (al-Blrdnl, Tahdid, 
86-7, 99, 238; Kanun, ii, 612), and he asserted that 
he had observed the planets for Fakhr al-Dawla by 
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means of armillary spheres and other instruments 
[R.fi 'l-mayl, 62). The final result of this work was 
the compiling of al-Zl 4 i al faMpl. An incomplete copy 
in Persian of a rfjjj, preserved in the Majlis Library 
in Tehran (ms. 181) may be based on al-Kbudjandl's 
observations; the period of the tables of average 
movements is 600 of the Yazdagirdl era. sc. about 
two centuries after al-Khudiandl's death (see K. S. 
Kennedy, A survey of Islamic astronomical tables, in 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., N.S., xlvi (1956), 133. No. 
60). 
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khudjistAn. a small town or village of 
mediaeval Islamic B 4 dhgl>is fa.u.J, lying 10 the 
northeast of Harat in modern Afghanistan, and des¬ 
cribed by the mediaeval geographers as being moun¬ 
tainous, possessing agricultural lands and having war¬ 
like inhabitants (fatakhrl, 268-9; Ibn Uaw^al", 441, 
tr. Wiet. 426; tfudiid al'alam, 104, 327; Yikikt, ii, 
404; Barbier de Meynard, Diet, glogr., hist, et lilt, de 
la Perse, 197). Although within a Sunni region, Khu- 
djistdn itself was one of the last centres for the Kj»a- 
w5ridj in eastern Iran, and the population are des¬ 
cribed as Kh&ridiis and extremists (afc urdt tra ghnldt). 

Its main claim to fame is that »t gave birth in the 
3rd/9th century to A|.imud b. c Abd Allah al Khudii- 
stani. He was a commander in Muhammad b. Tahir's 
army, but after the fall of the T&hirid capital 
Nishapur to Ya'ljub b. Layii] in 259/853, lie made a 
bid for independent power in K]iurasln, with a base 
of powei in HarJlt and Tuliharistfin, against the fjaffi- 
rids. until be was killed by one of his own gkuldms in 
268/882. Worthy of note is the detail that Khudiist 4 nl 
was allegedly launched on his career as a condottieri 
through hearing the martial poetry of a local author, 
Hauzala of Bddbsbls. who must have been one of the 
very earliest writers of verse in New Persian (Ni?ainl 
‘ArOdl, Cahar makdla, ed. Browne, 26-7, revised tr. 
27-9, cf. G. Lazar d, Us premiers poites persanes [IX*- 
X* silcUs), Tehran-Paris 1964, i, 17-8, 53). 

Bibliography : (in addition to the above ref. 
erenres): C. Detr6mery in JA (July-Dec. 1845), 
345 if.; E. von Zambaur, in A umismatische Zeil - 
schr., Iv (1922), 13; R. Vasmer, in Nunitsmatische 
Zeilschr., N.F. xxiii(i93o), 116 18; C. E. Bosworth, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, iv, ed. R. N. Frye, 
Cambridge 1975, ix 6 - 3 . (C. E. Bosworth) 

KH ULDAbAp. a town in the northwestern part 
of the former Haydarabad state, now in Maharashtra 
state of the Indian Union, and situated in lat. 20 °i'N. 


and long. 75 0 12' E; it is also known as Rauza (sc. 

: Raw da). It is 14 miles from AwrangabAd and 8 from 
Dawlal 4 b&d fa.ro.], and a particularly holy spot for 
I Deccani Muslims, since it contains the tombs of 
several Muslim saints and great men, including the 
j Nitim-Sbahi minister Malik *Anbar fa.®.]; Nijarn al- 
, Mulk Asaf Djab, founder of Haydarab&d state fa.n.]; 

I and above all, of the Mughal Emperor Awrangaib 
fa.ir.], who died at Abmadnagar in Phu ’ 1 -I\a r da 1118/ 
March 1707 and was buried at the raud* or shrine of 
SfcayBh Zayn al-Hakk, and of his son A'tam Shah. 
After Awrangzib's burial, the place was called fvhul- 
! rlAbScl, the monarch’s posthumous name being Ifhuld- 
I makdm “He whose abode is eternity" (see Cambridge 
• hist, of India, iv, 302). 

Bibliography: Gaseteer of A utangabad District, 

, Bombay 1884; Imperial gateteer of India 9 , xv, 285; 

Murray's Handbook to India, Pakistan, Burma and 

Ceylon 91 , London 1968, 59-61. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

EHUL< [see tala*]. 

&HULK (see AJCHLA#]. 

KHULM, a town of northern Afghanistan 
I lying in the lowland region to the south of the upper 
Ox us at an altitude of 1,400 fL/450 m. and in lat. 
36'’ 42' N. and long. 67*41' E.; it is situated some 30 
miles/50 km. to the east of modern Mazfir i Sharif 
and, according to the mediaeval Islamic geographers, 

! two viarlialas or 10 farsahhs to the cast of Balklj 
fa.t'.]. It further lies on the Khulm River which flows 
down a narrow valley from die Hindu KusJi past the 
town of Haybak and then Khulm itself until it peters 
out short of the O.xus. It i9 possible that this river 
is the Artamis of the Greek geographers. 

The mediaeval geographers describe Khulm as the 
; centre of a flourishing agricultural district, with lus¬ 
cious fruits, and as enjoying a healthy climate; the 
( or land-tax was levied on the extent of 

irrigated Jnnd. The grapes and other fruits of Khulm 
were still the subject of much praise by the Scottish 
traveller Alexander Burnes in the early 19th century. 
The road from Balldj eastwards into Badakhshan and 
to Andariba and the silver mines of Pandjhir also 
passed through Kl)ulra (see Le Strange, The lands of 
- the Eastern Caliphate, 427, 432; tfudud al-^ilam, 108). 

Regarding the pre-Islamic history of Khulm, it has 
been conjec lured that Khulm is the Aornos mentioned 
l by Arriun as conquered by Alexander the Great in 
the winter of 330 329 HC (d. Pauly-VVissovra, i/a, 
2659). The Buddhist Chinese traveller of the early 7th 
I century, Hiucn-Tsang, seems, however, to mention 
it as the kingdom of Hu-lin, whose chief town had 
I over 10 Buddhist monasteries with more than 500 
monks (see T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's travels in 
1 India , London 1904, i. 106,109). In the period of the 
Islamic conquests in Central Asia, it is mentioned 
at various times in the course of warfare, e.g. in 90/ 
708-9 when Kuiayba b. Muslim fa.c.J made his final 
attack on the Hephtlialite leader Tarkb&t NIrak 
(Tabari, ii, 1205-6, 12x9, with mention of the g/ji'h 
JOlultn “defile or valley of Khulm”!. and in 119/737 
when Asad b. c Abd Allih al-Kasri was endeavouring 
to expel from Tuflhiristan the united forces of the 
Turkish Khakan Su-lu of the Western Tiirgesh, the 
1 rebel al-l.Iarith b. Surayclj and the local princes of 
the O.xus valley principalities and of Soghdia, and the 
Khakan endeavoured in vain to take the town (Tabari, 
ii, 1603, 1615). Once pacified, the district was settled 
by Arabs of Tamlm, lyays, Azd and Bakr (Sam f SnI, 
Kildb al-Ansdb, ed. Hyderabad 1382-6/1962-6, v, 180). 
Khulm also figures in the lax-assessment for Tukh^ri* 
stAn in the time of *Abd Allah b. Tahir's governor- 
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ship (years 211-12/826-8) under the sura of 22,300 I 
dirhams per annum (Ibn Khurrad&dhbih, 36, cf. 
Marquart, BrdrtSahr, 218); and in the fighting around j 
Khulm in the later 3rd/gth century between the 
$affarids and other contenders for power in Khura- 
sin, the condottieri Ahmad b. c Abd Allah al-Khudii 
stSnl [sec khudjistan] in 268/881-2 defeated c Amr 
b. Layth's ally Abu Talfca Manjflr b. Sharkab near 
the town (Ibn al-Atbir, vii, 209). Culturally, Khulm 
was of sufficient note to produce, according to Sara- 1 
*3x11, Ansab, v, 180-3, a well-known poet, Ka'b b, 
Ahmad, and several legal and theological scholars. 1 
We hear little of Khulm under the rule of the succes¬ 
sive Turkish and other dynasties of eastern Iran like 
the Saldjuks and TTmurids, but it was clearly within 
these centuries that the Turkicisatiou of these lands 
south of the Oxus took place, so that in modern Afgha¬ 
nistan, the population of the region is largely Uzbek. ' 
In the period after Nadir §b&h, sc. in the later 1 
I2th/i8th century, the region came under the control 
of a local ruler of Uzbek stock, Kllldj 'All Beg of 
Khulm. He held, according to Elphinstone, the title 
of Atallk from the Durrani kings of K&bui and paid 
deference to them, but was left virtually independent 
in return for protecting the northern borders of 
Afghanistan against Uzbek incursions from beyond 
the Oxus. It was because of these depredations that 
the seat of government for the Khulm region was in 
the early 19th century transferred from Khulm to ■ 
Tash Kurghan 4 miles/6 km. to the south, and this has 
become the site of the modern town of Khulm. 
Various British travellers visited it at this time. W. 
Moorcroft (1824) mentions that the tyrannical Mu 
hammad Murad Beg, ruler of Riraduz and much of 
the region north of the Hindu Kush, had compelled 
the inhabitants of Khulm proper to transfer to his 
own capital of Kundu2. Old Kfculm certainly now fell 
into decay, whilst New Khulm or Tasfc Kurghan 
flourished. Concerning population, FJphinstone (1809) 
estimated that Old Khulm contained about 8,000 
houses, and Bumes (1832) that New Khulm had some 
10,000 inhabitants. Subsequently, the sons of KIHdj 
'AH Beg reigned from Khulm over an area comprising 
Khulm, Haybak, Palawan. Andarib and Mat 4 r-i 
Sharif as vassals of Muhammad Murad Beg, but in 
the early 1850s Ddst Muhammad of Kabul [9.®.] suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing Bada khs^ Sn and the Uzbek princi¬ 
pality of the Khulm district under his own control, 
and henceforth it formed part of the dominions of the 
kings of Kibul. 

Present-day New Khulm-Tash Kurghan forms part 
of the AfghSn province of Samangan, within which it 
and Haybak are the main towns, Kfrultn. however, 
being the more populous of the two (population esti¬ 
mated by Humlum at 30,000 in ca. 1950); both towns 
benefit by being on the main road from Kabul to 
Mazdr-i §harlf and the Russian frontier. 
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KHULT. the classical form of the name of a tribe 
of northwestern Morocco pronounced Kfclot (but 
ethuic, Khuiti). The Khlot came into North Africa 
with the invasions of the Band Hilil in the 5 th/xxth 
century, and formed port of the “mixed" Arab people 
known as the £|u2h«a; according to Ibn Khaldun 
nnd other historians, the Khlot allegedly belonged to 
the Banu 1 Muntafik. The J^jughain spread through¬ 
out the central Maghrib, settled there and took part 
in all the wars which desolated Barbary. After the 
Almohad conquest, they vainly tried to rebel, and 
not long afterwards, the Band Oh am y a [see inn 
ogANiYA] had little trouble in engaging them as their 
auxiliaries after the capture of Bougie [see bi&iAya]. 
The Almohad caliph al-Mangur, once victorious over 
his enemies, punished their allies and accordingly 
transported to the oceanic shores of Morocco the 
Djusham and Riy 3 b Arabs. The latter were estab¬ 
lished in the Hibt and the Sharb, and the first 
group in the Times n 4 (Shawiya), depopulated since 
the extermination of the Berghaw&ta [g.t/.] by the 
Almoravids. 

Under aI-Man?Qr*s successors, the intrigues of the 
Almohad jhayWis found excellent support in the two 
component groups of the djusham, the Kfelot and 
the Sufyin, whose jealousies yet further aggravated 
the internecine conflicts. In 621/1224 the Khlot 
espoused the cause of the pretender al-Ma*tnQn 
against the caliph al-'Adil, who was supported by 
the Sufyin. In 625/1228, al-Na’mOn was proclaimed 
caliph; in 630/1233 his son al-Rashid succeeded him, 
but because of their misdeeds and violence, he was 
obliged to take strong measures against the Khlot 
chiefs, who then rebelled and took the side of the 
pretender Yabya b. aI-N 3 $ir. The Sufyin, now recon¬ 
ciled with al-Rashid, attacked the Khlot on the banks 
of the Utnm al-Rabl* and a frightful carnage ensued. 
The Khlo| sought vengeance by proclaiming as caliph 
the Andalusian pretender Ibn HQd, but al-Ra^hld 
pursued them, drove them back, and captured and 
then executed their chiefs (635/1237-8). Much weaken¬ 
ed and browbeaten into obedience, they took part in 
the caliphs’ expeditions, but their rivalry with the 
Sufyin was in no way extinguished and proved fatal 
to the Almohads. In 646/1248, at the siege of Tamzes- 
dekt against the Zayfinid pretender Yaghmorasen, 
this rivalry brought about the caliph al-Sa'id’s death 
and the Almohads' defeat. 

The Marlnld sultan Abfl Ihibit treated the Khlot 
harshly for their violence (707/1308), but he took 
advantage of their assistance in order to destroy the 
power of the Riyib They were then settled on the 
former's lands, in the AzghAr and the Hibt, and 
formed part of the mafihsan [g.i'.J of the Moroccan 
sultans, made marriage alliances with these rulers 
and provided for them provincial governors, ambas¬ 
sadors and advisers. They subsequently passed into 
the service of the Banu Wa^tSs and gave no support 
to the Sa'dids, who at first held them at arm’s length 
despite the importance of the tribe which, according 
to Leo Africanua, could put 12,000 cavalry and 
50,000 infantry into the field. However, the Khlot's 
important part in the Moroccan victory of Wadi 
'l-Makfc&sin against the Portuguese gave them entry 
in part at least to the makhzan of the Sa'dids. At 
the time of the latters’ decadence, the marabout 
pretender al-'Ayy 3 ghI (g.v.], who sought to compel 
them to march against the Christians of Larache, 
was unable to bring them to obedience and was as¬ 
sassinated by them (1048/1638-9). Under the 'Ala- 
wids, the Khlot took the side of the petty princelings 
of northern Morocco who had made themselves in- 
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dependent under the cover of waging holy war. Maw- 
lay Isma'il and his successors, after first reducing 
them to submission, deprived the Khlot of their status 
as a makhtan tribe and favoured the establishment in 
their region of heterogeneous elements, the Tlty and 
Badawa groups, who inevitably afflicted and reduced 
the power of the former occupants of the land. 

Bibliography. Miehaux-Bellairc and Salmon 
have provided the most complete information 
about the habitat, ethnography, administrative 
organisation, political position and the splits among 
the Khlot in their article Tribus arabes da la valid* 
du Lekkous, in AM, iv-vi (1905-7)- (A. Cour) 

KHUMARAWAYH b. Aumaob.TOi-On. second | 
TOIGnid ruler of Egypt and Syria. He was born , 
in SSmana in 250f86* and, after the abortive rebellion ; 
of his brother ‘Abbas far. iu Suppl.] against Abmad 1 
b. Ttilfln fa.r.J, was designated heir-apparent as 
early as 269/882. In an unprecedented act in the 
history of Muslim Egypt, the popular Khumarawayh 
came to power upon the death of his father on 10 
Dh u '1-Ka‘da 270/10 May 884 without the caliph’s 
sanction, but rather with the general approval of the 
military and civil authorities of the 'fAlunid regime. 
His brother ‘Abbas was forced to pay homage to 
his rule, and was assassinated under obscure cir¬ 
cumstances only a few days after Khumarawayh’s 
accession. KJ)um5rawayh reigned for twelve years; on 
28 Dh u ’l-Ra'da 282/18 January 896 he was killed, I 
a victim to a palace cabal, by one of his own slaves. 1 
Kfrumlrawavh inherited both a stable and wealthy 1 
polity from his father—the treasury is said to have 
contained ten million dinars, thanks to Ibn Tuhm’s 
far-sighted internal and external economic policy— 
and also an unresolved struggle with the court of 
Baghdad. Since he had come to power only through 
his father or rather through his father's generals, the 
caliph regarded him as an usurper. Immediately upon 
receiving the news of Ibn Tdlun’s death, al-Mmvaffak, 
the ruler of the eastern half of the l Abbasid empire 
and strong man in the Baghdad court, broke off the 
negotiations which had led to the dr facto recognition 
of Ibn Xulfln as governor of Egypt and Syria. One 
of Ibn Tulun’s foremost generals, Ahmad b. Mubam- 
mad al-Wisi*!, then changed sides and urged a! 
Muwaffak to attack Khumarawayh and reconquer 
Egypt, exploiting Khumarawayh's lack of political 
and military experience (al-Kindi, 234, ii, 4-5). Two 
generals of the caliph with al-Muwaffak*s sanction 
now iuvaded Tulunid Syria: lsbSk b. Kunda^j, the 
governor of Mosul whom al-Muwaffak had appointed 
"legal" governor of Egypt and Syria in 269/882-3, 
and Muhammad b. Dlwdad Abi TSadj of AnbSr. The 
defection of the TCl&nid governor of Damascus and 
finally the appearance of Abmad b. al-Muwaffak (the 
future caliph al-Mu'tadid) leading an ‘Iraki army 
challenged Khumarawayh's control over Syria even 
further. In ShawwAI 271/February-March 885 (Gra- 
bar, 68) Ahmad’s troops met the Egyptians under 
Khumirawayh’s command in the tragi-comic Battle 
of the Mills (al-TauviJtin) in southern Palestine. Both 
Abmad and Khumarawayh ignominiously fled from 
the battlefield; the military decision in Khumara 
wayh’s favour was secured by the capable and coura¬ 
geous Tdldnid general Sa‘d al Aysar. After his victory 
he went to Damascus and rebelled, though unsuccess¬ 
fully, against the humiliated Kbumirawayh. Kfcu- 
mfirawayb's long-term strategy of achieving a rap¬ 
prochement with the ‘Abbisid court is reflected in 
the exceptional clemency with which he treated his 
‘Ir&kl prisoners of war. In the following years his 
realm was considerably extended. He beat decisively, 
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though with inferior forces, Ibn KundSdi. who sub¬ 
mitted to him and brought areas as far east as tfarran 
(Grabar, 75) under Khumarawayh’s control. The 
DJazlrn became part of the TOlQnid lands when its 
governor Ibn Abi ’ 1 -Sadl sought Khumarawayh’s 
protection. On Khumarawayh’s own initiative, Y 3 z- 
min of Tarsus finally accepted JtllQmd sovereignty 
over Cilicia. 

In Radjab 273/December 886 al-Muwaffak and 
Kljum 5 rawayh eventually came to terms. KhumSra- 
wayh discontinued the public slandering of al-Muwaf¬ 
fak in the sermons of Egypt and formally acknow¬ 
ledged ‘AbbSsid sovereignty. In return he was granted 
the da jure governorship of both Egypt and the lands 
of Syria (al-Sha^mat) for thirty years for himself and 
his progeny (wulduhQ). Thus not only his own succes¬ 
sion, but also the dignity of his family, were recog¬ 
nised by the caliph. The time limit imposed, however, 
dearly shows that the caliph regarded the TQKmid 
rule over Egypt and Syria to be temporary and re¬ 
vocable, unlike the privileges granted to the Aghla- 
bids [f.u.] of Ifrlkiya. Unfortunately, the financial 
provisions of this first treaty between Khumarawayh 
1 and al-Muwaffak are not recorded in the sources. 

Syria now became an integral part of the TQIhuid 
l domains; in the provincial capitals of the Jjha’mat, 
Ramla/Filastln, H*m$, Halab and Ant&kiya, new 
mints were set up. 

In Radjab 279/October 892 al Mu'tadid, the son 
of al Muwaffak, succeeded al-MuHamid as caliph. In 
a uew treaty he readily confirmed these arrangements 
with Khumarawayh. The annual tribute to be paid by 
Khumarawayh as vassal to al-Mu'tadid was fixed at a 
1 rate of presumably 300,000 dinars, supplemented by 
200,000 dinars to be paid for each preceding year of 
his rule. The sources are vague and inconsistent on 
these crucial figures. Khumarawayh lost the terri¬ 
tories east of the Euphrates, Maw$il, Diyir RabUa 
and Diyar Mudar around al-Rflfika, where coins had 
been struck on his behalf before 279/892. The im¬ 
portant and prestigious firds -manufactures of Fusfii 
and Alexandria remained under the control of the 
caliph. TOlQnid coins bore his along with Khumara¬ 
wayh's name. 

Khumarawayh’s limited autonomy made him sus¬ 
ceptible to honours bestowed upon him by the caliph, 
the most exalted and highest sovereign of the Muslim 
community. In 279/892, through the mediation of his 
closest adviser, alHusayn Ibn al-Dja^sis al-Djaw- 
harl, he arranged for one of the great political mar¬ 
riages of mediaeval Islamic history. He offered his 
daughter Kafr al-Nada to the caliph al-MuHadid’s 
sou ‘All, but the caliph took her as a bride for himself. 
It remains unclear whether or not this marriage, 
which entailed an exorbitant dowry of one million 
dinars, was a calculated device on the part of the 
caliph to wreck the finances of his dangerously 
wealthy and powerful vassal. The splendid nuptials of 
Kafr al-NadA lived on in the memory of the Egyp¬ 
tians well into the Ottoman period, as is recorded in 
the chronicles and the folk-literature. 

Khumarawayh’s frivolity and generosity are well 
attested in the sources. He had sumptuous palaces 
and gardens built for himself and his favourites. To 
his contemporaries, his awesome blue-eyed palace lion 
epitomised his prodigality. He was said to ride no 
horse more than once. Becker [Bcitrdgc, ii, 191) con¬ 
nects his addiction to luxury and debauchery with 
his status as heir to the capable and successful foun¬ 
der of a dynasty. "Rule was something self-evident 
to him, something given. He liked to exercise it, but 
shied from the burdens which were indispensable for 
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it". When j<hum&rawayh was murdered in 282/896, 1 
the treasury was empty. All the wealth lbn Tulun had 
amassed had been squandered within a few years. In ! 
Khumirawayh'a rule the dlttdr *s worth sank to one 
third of its former value (Hassan, 245). Under Khu 
mSrawayh's sons Ei a y2ll ond H5rdn who succeeded 
him in rapid sequence, the political and financial 
demise of the TGI un id state was still further acceler¬ 
ated. In 292/905 'Abb&id troops sacked lbn 'fulttn's 
new city of al-Ka^i 1 and brought back for thirty 
years direct ‘Abbasid rule to Egypt. 

KhumArawavh's military prowess was notable. 
After the disaster of al-Jaw&feln he showed strategic 
skills and astounding personal bravery; he is said to 
have killed the rebellious Sa‘d al-Aysar with his own 
hands. He could rely on the multi-racial army of his 
father, composed mainly of Turkish, Greek and Suda 
nese military slaves and some, mainly Greek, mer¬ 
cenaries; he strengthened its force with numerous 
fresh soldiers from Turkestan. Yet in contrast to his 
father, he lacked undisputed authority over the mili¬ 
tary. He tried to compensate for this with overly 
generous special distributions that further under¬ 
mined the precarious finances of the state. 

Possibly under ‘AbbAsid influence (al-Mu f tatjid had 
his own dlite body of military slaves, al-muhhtdriin), 
KhumAxawayb established a corps d’61ite, al-muk^- 
Idra, composed of unruly Egyptian Bedouins of the 
Eastern delta, on whom he bestowed various privi¬ 
leges. By converting these tribesmen into a loyal and 
efficient bodyguard he reasserted control and brought 
back peace to this strategic legion between the centres 
of Egypt and Syria. Significantly enough, there seem 
to have been no Turks among Kliumarawavh's wiwfcA- 
tdra soldiers; he seems rather to have used them to 
offset die predominant influence of his own Turkish 
entourage. One thousand Negroes formed a less highly 
privileged special contingent within the muk^tdra. 

Already under 2£humSrawayh, the civil administra¬ 
tion of Egypt passed gradually into the hands of the 
Madh5ri 5 i family who later.during the^bbAsid inter¬ 
mezzo and under the Ikhsljldids, directed the finances 
of the country. ‘All b. Ahmad al-M&Afeftrfi’i began his 
illustrious career by bringing under his control the 
barid. the intelligence and communications service. 
Khumarawavh's relations with the religious establish¬ 
ment of Egypt were strained; his libertinism and fri¬ 
volity made him the target of harsh attacks both in 
contemporary and later historiography. 

Khumarawavh's prodigal rule encouraged a rich 
life. Few traces of his splendid architectural and 
cultural monuments and the minor arts are preserved. 
His patronage of scholarship and poetry is well 
known; the grammarian Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b Muslim (d. 329/944) was his prot£g£ 
and the teacher of his sons. Al-Iyiam b. Yahyi al- 
Maryaml (d. 3x7/929) wrote encomia to celebrate 
Khumarawavh's triumphs on the battlefield. 

Bibliography: See Ef l s.v. (Sobemheim). 
Among the Arabic sources the contemporary his¬ 
torian lbn al-Diya [f.v.] must bo ranked first; 
fragments of bis chronicle of the Tul&aids are pre 
served in lbn Sa c ld's al-Mughrib fibula 'l-Maghrib ; 
as far as Kfeumirawayh is concerned, this impor¬ 
tant text unfortunately only contains a few re¬ 
marks on his appointment as heir-apparent, see lbn 
SaTd, Fragment* aus dem Maghrib, cd. K. Vollers, 
in Semitistische Studien, i (1894), 74 H- 4 ff-I al- 
Kindf, K.al’WuUU, ed. R. Guest, Leiden/London 
igia, 233-41; C. H. Becker, BeUrdge zur Geschiehle 
Agyptcns unUr dem Islam, Strassburg 1902-3, ii, 
180*98; Z. M. Hassan, Les Tulunides. Etude dc 


l 1 Egypt* Musulmane d la fin du IX* silcle 568 - 90 . 5 , 
Paris 1933, 107-33 and passim ; O. Grabar, The 
Coinage of the Tulunids , New York 1957, 59-78; 
Rainer Glagow, Das K alt fat des al-MuHo 4 id billdh 
(892-902), Dins. phil. Bonn X968, 22-3, 61-7, 70-3. 

(U. Haarmanw) 

KlU JMAYR (pronounced locally Khmlx. in French 
Kroumir), an element of the population which 
has given its name to a mountainous massif 
extending along the north-west littoral of 
Tunisia. The 2iebel Khmlr, or Kroumirie, forms 
part of the administrative district of Djcnouba, 
which covers an area of 3,000 square kin. and has a 
population of 155,000, of whom 225,000 are peasants 
(census of May 1966). 

The massif of the J&umayr, a Tunisian extension 
of the Atlas range, consists of a series of contrasting 
sandstone flexures running along a south-west • north¬ 
east axis. The two extremities of the massif, separated 
by the cultivated limestone depression of Qbazwan, 
present palpable differences in spite of the overall 
unity. The western Kroumirie has its highest point 
at Djebcl Ghorra in an altitude of 1,202 m., and the 
eastern Kroumirie, very difficult of access in spite 
of its modest altitudes, reaches a height ol 1,014 m. 
at Djebcl Blr which dominates Ain Drahain. Every¬ 
where the contrasting forms of rockstrata, deeply 
furrowed anticlinaJs and sheer synclinals, give a wild 
aspect to a landscape covered by a forest 47,000 
hectares In area. Of the trees 70% are cork-oak, 20% 
are zean oak, and 10% other species, including the 
wild olive. Often the undergrowth consists of fern. 
Other species have recently been introduced, notably 
the parasol pine (bundub). The level ot rainfall in 
Kroumirie is the highest in Tunisia, with an average 
of x in. per year and a maximum of 1,575 m. at Ain 
Draham. In spite of the abundant rain and relatively 
plentiful falls of snow, the massif suffers from short¬ 
age of water. Springs are certainly numerous, but 
they are dispersed over a wide area and their output 
is feeble. Some springs even dry up in summer. 

In ancient times, the massif of the Khiunavr did 
not escape penetration by the Romans. Three routes 
crossed it: in the longitudinal axis, the road from 
Carthage to Hippo Regius (Bone, now called Annaba) 
via Hippo Diarrhytus (Bizerta), in the transverse 
axis the road from Simittu (Cherotou) to Thabraca 
(Tabarka), of which numerous traces have been dis¬ 
covered, and the road from Vaga (B£ja) leading to 
the same destination via Trisipa. Thabraca. originally 
a Carthaginian market-town, and from the 4th cen¬ 
tury one of the richest dioceses in Africa, was tho 
centre for the export to Rome of the products of the 
massif, timber for building and wild animals, as well 
as oil, wheat and minerals. "A city of luxury, where 
art has its place alongside commerce" (P. Gaukler, 
Mosatqxus , 155), Thabraca has given us some very 
fine mosaics. 

It is curious that throughout the mediaeval period, 
the massif ol tho iifcumayr has gone unnoticed by 
the historian. The silence of our source* is complete. 
It is only in modem times, and in contemporary 
times in particular, that it has begun to play a 
historical role, appearing at the same time as a place 
of refuge and of resistance, escaping almost coni 
plctely the power of the Tunisian authorities. 

The Khumavr had cordial and profitable relations 
with the colony of Genoese fishermen established 
since 947/tJ40 on a I0ck Y »l*»d oI 4© hectares in 
area separated from Tabarka by a channel 300 metres 
wide. They were acutely affected when this islands 
was unexpectedly attacked and forcibly recovered by 
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'All Pasha in 1x53/1740 (Ibn Abl 'lpiyAf, lt^df, ii, 
224). In 1183/1769 7 ©» Khumayr gave asylum to 
the pretender 'Uthman al-JJaddad, who was ulti¬ 
mately captured and executed (ibid-, ii, 165). In tafo/ 
1844 they gave their support to another pretender, 
who claimed to be a descendant of 'Utjimdn Bey. 
The latter also was captured through a trick and 
beheaded (ibid., iv, 78-9; cd. A. Abdcsselcm, 116*7). 
In 1282/1865, < A 11 Bey, at the head of the military 
mission (mahaUa) responsible for the levying of taxes, 
bled the regioa of B6ja white, but did not dare ven¬ 
ture into the massif, which was subject to tax only 
within agreed limits (Ibn Abl al-DiyM, op. cit., vi, 
55 . 65). However, the mountain-people were not in¬ 
volved in the insurrection of 1864—they did not feel 
that it concerned them—nor in the troubles of 1867*8. 

It was in 1881 that they came abruptly to the 
lore. The Khumayr were in the habit of pillaging 
their neighbours, including those in Algeria. Seeing 
that the Cald of Tabarka, to whom they were theo¬ 
retically answerable, had no control over them, the 
French authorities, in the context of a complex policy 
which had the effect of setting various powers in 
competition with one another, decided to act. They 
set in motion the process which culminated in the 
establishment of the protectorate over Tunisia. On 
24 April i88r, the French Army of Algeria marched 
into Tunisia; two days later they occupied Kef with¬ 
out a battle; on 13 May it was the turn of Ain- 
Draham, and the following day the French routed the 
Khumavr at Ben Mtir after a number of fierce skir¬ 
mishes. 

Regarding the origins of the inhabitants of the 
massif, we have no precise aud reliable information. 
The name Khumayr does not appear in any mediaeval 
text. In the period when Ibn Kljaldun was writing, 
that is to say, the 8 th/i 4 th century, the region be¬ 
tween Bdja and the sea was inhabited by Hawwixa 
Berbers, by that time completely arabised, with 
whom there had been blended various elements of 
Arab descent, notably the Hudhayl ( l lbar, vi, 268-9; 
tr. de Slane, Herberts, i, 279). 

The Khuuuyr pose an insoluble puzzle to the 
historian. They only make their appearance in the 
19th century, and even for this period there are only 
scraps of information in the archives, when they 
pillage their neighbours, or when the try in 

vain to force them to pay taxes. Who are they ? They 
themselves say that they are Arabs, and it is true 
that there is an oasis in the Yemen called Khumayi 
(Y 4 kfit, ii, 390, iii, 406) and there is a KahiSnid tribe 
which bears the name Band Khamr (Kalkashandl, 
Nihdya, 247), of which Khumavr could be a diminu¬ 
tive. Legend would also have us believe that they 
are the descendants of a certain Khumayr b. ‘Umar, 
an eminent companion of ihe conqueror of the Magh¬ 
rib, c Ukba b. Nafi*. A descendant of Khumayr, Sldl 
'Abd Allah Abu ’Hijimal, is supposed to have died. 



small plateau about 5 km. south-west of Ain Draham. 
The mausoleum raised to him in this place perpetu¬ 
ates the legend and unites the Khumavr in an almost 
total veneration for their patron saint and presumed 
ancestor. According to another tradition, the Khu 
mayr originally lived in the south of Tunisia and 
were ruled by the Shibbiyya of al- Kayrawin. In the 
x8th century they were forced to emigrate towards 
the north, occupying the massif to which they gave 
their name. 

The Khumayr are divided into a number of seg¬ 
ments. The most importaut in the eastern Kroumirie 
are the Awlad 'Umar, the Hwamdiyya, the Awlad 


Ibn Sa'Id, the Sa'&diyya, the UrShniyya, and the 
TwS^jniyya in the region of Tabarka; the Salill, the 
Hudhavl. the Awl&d Musallim, the Khr 5 vsivva. the 
Bidiydiyya, the l>jwabliyya, the Ml&ykiyya, the 
Awlid Musa, the Awlid Hill!, the Humrln, the 
Dabibisa, and in particular the 'A^ltifa in the region 
of Ain Draham; the Gwldiyya, the TbSniyya, and 
the Sljibiyya in the region of Fcmana. In the western 
Kroumirie, there arc found the Band Mizin, the 
Awlid C A 1 I, the Kb**™. Mrisin, and the Waslj- 
tAta. It would be futile to attempt to distinguish 
between Berbers and Arabs among these tribes. The 
population of the massif is in fact the result of an 
immense and long-term ethnic luskm. dating back to 
the mediaeval period if not further, a fusion which 
was doubtless accelerated by the infiltration of the 
Band HiUl in the mid 5th/uth century, and of the 
Sulaym at the start of the 7 th/i 3 th century. Let it be 
stated explicitly that the local Arabic dialect con¬ 
tains no traces of Berber, and that sometimes the 
nomadic tent is found incongruously pitched on the 
mountain itself. 

The geographers of the Middle Ages show little 
interest in the massif of Kroumirie in its own right. 
Their main concern Is to describe the itineraries. The 
first, Ibn Hawkal, who visited the Maghrib in the 
mid- 4 th/roth century, tells us that the main highway 
(al-foddda) from Tunis to Tabarka passed through 
I B 4 ja (Swrof al-ai<f, 76). Al-Bakrf, who was writing in 
the mid 5 th/tith century, tells us that from Bdja 
I ono would roach Tabarka in three stages, passing 
1 through BSslI and Dama [Xfas&Iik, 56-7/120-1). Al- 
Idrlsi (mid-6th/i2th century) mentions two routes 
from Tunis to Tabarka, the one passing through 
Bizerta, and the other branching off after B6ja. 
(Nuzha, 84-5). It is clear that this road system follows 
the routes inherited frora ancient times. 

VYc have no precise information regarding urban 
settlement in the massif during the Middle Ages. It 
1 is only just possible to follow the evolution of Tabar¬ 
ka. Wo have seen that it was a very prosperous place 
, in ancient times. In the 4tb/ioth century, according 
to Ibn Hawkal it was nothing more than "an un- 
| healthy village" [barya xtrabi'a), infested by scorpions, 

| its only claims to importance being the movement 
j of ships between it and Muslim Spain and its status 
1 as a customs station (op. cit., 76). In the sth/rith 
century al-Bakr! noted that impressive ruins of an¬ 
cient monuments were still to be seen at Tabarka, 

1 and that the place enjoyed a certain prosperity on 
1 account of the activity of its port. In the 6th/i2th 
, century, according to al-Idrlsl, it was nothing more 
I than a fortress (him), thinly populated and sur- 
1 rounded by gangs of Arab bandits, men with respect 
for neither law nor religion. Finally, at the start of 
the 16th century (Leo Airicanus, Description de 
I'Afriquc, 549) it was nothing more than "an aban¬ 
doned port". 

Today, Tabarka (population 4,000), is a port of 
modest size whose primary function is the export of 
cork from the massif of Kroumirie, 3-4,000 tons per 
year. There is also fishing and the limited exploitation 
of coral, and the town has profited, albeit on a rela¬ 
tively minor scale by comparison with other regions, 
from the growth of tourism in Tunisia. The most 
important settlement on the massif is Ain Draham, 
at an altitude of 800 m., a summer resort and a centre 
for boar-hunting; Fernana, at 275 »»•. is principally a 
market-centre; Babouche is little more than a fron¬ 
tier-station controlling the border-crossing into Al- 
| geria; at Oued El-Lil, near the hamlet of Ben Mtir, 

1 there was constructed in 1955 a dam with a capacity 
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of 73 million cubic m. to produce Hydro-electric 
power and to provide Tunis with water. Another dam, 
at Oued El-Kebir, is in the process oi construction. 

In spite of efforts at re-organisation, settlements con¬ 
tinue in the main to be scattered, according to the 
location of wells and agricultural small-holdings. Huts 
and shacks built of branches have uot yet disappeared 
In fact, the massif of the Kroumiuc, dependant 
on a silvo-pastoral economy, is impoverished. The 
standard of living of the inhabitants is the lowest in 
Tunisia. The most important source of income is 
provided by the extraction of cork. The cultivation 
of tobacco is also moderately profitable. The breeding 
of cattle, sheep and goats, in which the methods used 
have not evolved at all in the course of time, provides 1 
only a mediocre income. Attempts at improving the ' 
cultivation of trees, by introducing apple, pear, and 
cherry-trees to the area, have yielded only very 
limited results. Products of local craltsmanship— 
Kroumme carpets in white, black and beige; wooden 
kitchen-utensils; embroidery—are not much in de¬ 
mand outside the region and provide employment for J 
a very small number. Finally, let it be added that the 
hot and sulphurous springs of Bor& al-Hammin, 
much appreciated from the earliest times for their 
medicinal properties, have led to the establishment m 
1966 of a modem spa resort, built presumably along¬ 
side the ruins of the ancient baths and given the name 
Hammam Bourguiba. Enlarged in 1973, this resort 
is attracting an ever-growing Tunisian clientele. 
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tariat General du Governement Tunisien, Nomen¬ 
clature et repartition des tribus de Tunisie, Chalon- 
sui-Saoiie, xgoo, 214-24; M. Solignac, Elude gin- 
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lUJUM3ARML2i> bombardier, grenadier 
(Persian A&i onbara “explosive projectile, grenade, 
mortar bomb”, etc.), a term used in the Ottoman 
military organisation. The bombardiers in the Janis¬ 
sary corps and the Khumbaradil unit in the fDjebedji 
corps are thought to have been first introduced in the 
f)tl»/i5th century. The Khumbarculih were of two 
types, the ulii/eli ones, who were paid, and the llmdr- 
holders, who formed the majority of them and who 
served in the fortresses. The Khumbaradjls were neg¬ 
lected until the beginning of the I2tb/i8th century. 
KhumbaradjI Ahmed Pasha ^sce ahmed pasha bon- 
neval] was appointed by Mafcmud I in 1144/1731 to 
reorganise the j^humbaragjls; under his reorganisa¬ 
tion, 301 soldiers from Bosnia were registered as paid 
ulufelts, and thus a separate corps of bombardiers 
was formed. Each 100 soldiers became an oda, and 
each oda was to have x captain (yilxbashf), 2 el/ibashh, 
and 10 corporals (on&is&is) (TaVi*4-i Sami-Shakir 
$ubbi, Istanbul 1x98, 58 a-bj. In the Avazma palace 
at CskOdar, there were constructed a barracks and 
a factory for the KhumbaradjI corps, and later, their 
numbers increased to 6ox, half of whom were ulu/elis 
and the other half /imir-holders (for the activities 
of Kfcmnbaradil Admad Pasha, see also Bajbakanlik 
Arjiv Genel MudOrlugii, Cevdet tasnifi, Askeri kisim, 
no. 45*37; for the number of t<hurnbara 4 ils on the 
strength at 8 Ramadan xx52/December 1739, see 
Cevdcl tasnifi-Askeri kisun, no. 37485). The Khutn- 
buradii corps, which expanded until 1160/1747. was 
neglected thereafter, but in 1197/1783. during the 
reign of 'Abd al-I.Iamld I, there were attempts to 
improve it again (ITjewdet, 7Vri*£, Istanbul 1309. 
iii, 85; 1. H. Uxun$ar?ili, Kapikulu ocahlan, Istanbul 
1944, ii, 125-6). During the reign of Selim III, when 
the army was organised on western lines, the AAww- 
baradil corps was also included in the plan of reform. 
According to the decree of 1206/1792, the Khum 
baradil corps, whether paid or /iwar-holders, were to 
be concentrated on Istanbul and the names of those 
absent were struck from the pay rolls. Also, there 
were to be 10 Kh umbaradjI soldiers and five assistants 
[rniildsim) for each Khumbara, so that the whole corps 
would comprise 500 Khumbaradjl soldiers and 250 
assistants. Out of every 10 soldiers, one was to be 
considered as the kjialift, and the other 9 as his aides 
(yawniAs); out of every 5 Kltumbarafais one was to be 
an officer with the title of ser-l&ali/e, and the most 
notable among the officers was to be o^jah kethhiiddsl, 
another !dwush, and another 1 alemdar or standard- 
bearer; beside the chief bombardier (Khumbaradii- 
ba$hi), who was responsible for the soldiers’ discipline, 
there was to be appointed a superintendent (*id*ir) 
from among the state officials (Enver Ziya Karal, 
Selim IlPdn halt -1 humdyuntari Nizdm-i eedit (1789- 
r$t>7), Ankara 1946, 45-6; for the text of the regula¬ 
tion relating to the bombardiers’ corps, see I2jewdet, 
Ta*ti%ji, vi, $56-8). The barracks for their training 
were built nt Haskoy on the Golden Horn shores in 
Istanbul. A more detailed ordinance for the Khumba- 
radils was prepared and put into effect in 12x1/1797 
(Cevdet tasnifi, Askeri kisim, no. 40887). In the move- 
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ment to dethrone Selim 111 , the Khumbaradjis sided 
with the rebels, but when the Janissary corps was 
abolished in 1241/1826 during the reign of MabmQd 
II, they supported the government action (Djewdet, 
op. cit., xii, 157; Rs'ad, 6'ss-i infer, Istanbul 1293, 
passim). When a new army was established under 
the title of the *Asdkir-i Manfiira, the Khumbara4)i 
corps was reorganised and retained within it (Lutfl, 
Ta'rikb, Istanbul 1290, i, 159), but was included in 
the artillery division and was to be headed by the 
Top&u-ba&l (later by the Topkhdne-i ‘ dmire mushtr- 
ligi). There was one Khumbnrti regiment [ainy), with 
two battalions (labun) inexistence in 1248/1832 (Ba$- 
bakanhk Aifiv Genel Mudurliigii, Kimil Kepeci tas- 
nifi, no. 6744), and four years later, 109 cavalrymen 
and 229 foot soldiers, a total of 338 soldiers (Kamil 
Kepeci tasmfi, no. 6750). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
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A survey of the Ottoman empire , London 1798, 65; 
Mebmed Es‘ad, Mir'dt-i miihendiskjUint, Istanbul 
1312, 8, 11, 12. 14; Cavid Baysun. I A, art. Hunt- 
baraci. Uzuntar$ib, Oswutnlt tarihi, Ankara 1956, 
iv/i, 323. 324. 325. 478. 486; S. J. Shaw. Between 
old and new, the Ottoman empire under Sultan Selim 
III, 1789-2807, Cambridge, Mass. 1971, 123. **4. 
466. (C. Oimoklu) 

KH UMM see qiiadIr al-khvmmJ 
JLUUNAsiRA. an ancient fortified settle¬ 
ment situated some 60 km. to the south east of 
Aleppo and 100 km. to the north-east of tfainat, on 
a route through the desert—on the fringes of which 
it lies—connecting Aleppo with Baghdad. The founda¬ 
tion of the place is attributed to Khunasir(a) b. ‘Amr 
of the BanG Kinana (Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskd, Tab. 290 
and ii, 349), but it is probably older than this. Yakut 
(s.v.), who cites also al Khuna^ir b. < Amr, the repre¬ 
sentative of Abraha al-Ashram, may be echoing a 
later legend. In the Umayyad period, this chef-lieu 
of the >i3ra of aI-Aba>$ owed its fame to the fact that 
*Umar b. *Abd a I-* Aziz had a stronghold constructed 
there in which he frequently resided (al-Mas'Qdl, 
Mur’idj, v, 34j - § 2188; Ibn Sliaddad, al-AHdk al- 
hhafira, ed. D. Sourdel, Damascus 1953, i/i, 28; Ibn 
al-'Adlm, Zubdat al-balab, ed. S. Dahhan, Damascus 
*95*. i. 42. 4^)• Ibn Ilawkal (K. $Hrat al-art?, 179. 
tr. Kramers-Wict, Beirut-Paris 1964, 176). describes 
the role played by al-Kbunityira a t a time when the 
state’s power had become relaxed and the routes in 
the interior of Syria were uncertain, so that travellers 
from Aleppo to Baghdad preferred to journey 
through the desert where they could enjoy, for a 
price, the protection of the Bedouins. In 515/1121 it 
was captured and destroyed by Baldwin II, who 
carried off to Antioch the gates of the citadel (Ibn 
aMAdlm, u, 201), alter which the place was aban¬ 
doned (M. Eliss^eff, Nur aJ dln, Damascus 1967, i, 
179). Nevertheless, there still exists a place there 
called today Khanasir. 

Bibliography : In addition to sources men¬ 
tioned in the article, see BakrI, M^dfam. 51 x; 
Mufcaddasi, tr. A. Mlquel, Damascus 1963, 129; 
BaUdhurT, Futilh, 149; Sachuu, Rcise, 116-17; 


Dussaud, Topographic histonque de la Sytic antique 
el midtixale, Paris 1927. 261. 273: Cl. Oaken, La 
Syric du Nord, 293: M. Canard, H'amddnides. 219- 
20. (Ed.) 

KHLNAXHA hint BakkAr b. 'AlI n. ‘Abd 
AllAh al-MaojjAfirI, wife of Mawlly IsmSHl, 
sultan of Morocco (ro82-ii39/x672-i727). She was 
highly versed in literature and the religious sciences 
and acted as an adviser to her royal spouse. In 1143/ 
173*. during the reign of her sons Mawliy c At>d Allah, 
she performed the Pilgrimage; and at Mecca, she 
bought buildings and established them as awfidf, in 
particular, a house in the BAb al-'Umra, one of the 
gates of the Holy House, which she placed at the 
disposal of students. The memory of her sumptuous 
pilgrimage was commemorated by the jAayki Abu 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. 'All al-IJusaynJ al-SJj&fiT 
al-Tabari, imam of the Makim IbrAhim, in a splendid 
poem. She died at FSs in Djumadfl I H59/May-June 
1746 and was buried in the mausoleum of the $jjorfa 
in Fas a1-J2iadld. 

Her writings include a letter addressed to the 
people to calm their fears over the neighbouring 
Turks, and a commentary on the If aba of Ibn Ha&ar 
al'Askalanl. 

Bibliography: J. Grabcrg de Hemsb, Specehio 
gcogra/ica, 269, Ibn ZaydSn, Ithdf, iii, 16-23*. ‘A. 
Gannun, Mubilgh, i, 281; X2$irf, Istihfd, vii, pas¬ 
sim; Kadiri, al-Xdshr d-kabtr, ii, fols. 136b. 139b; 
idem, Iltikdf, fols. 51a, 58a; AkansQs, £iayjA, 105; 
M. Ivl-Fasi, al-Rahhdla almagkdriba, 23; hi. Lakh- 
dar, I.a vie lituraire au Maroc sous la dynastie 
c alawide . 190-3. (M. Laxhdar) 

KUUNQji. KApL ALLAH B. KCZBIHA.V (860-927/ 

*455 *52*). Persian religious scholar and poli¬ 
tical writer, who as a staunch Sunni fiercely op¬ 
posed Shah Isina'Il, left Iran and fled to Uzbek 
Traiuoxanin. 

Kljunilirs background, both on the side of his 
father (of the famous RuzbihSn family, cf. RuzbihSn 
al Bakll) and of his mother (of the §a c idi family), 
made him a member of the wealthy and influential 
‘u/nnm’of I'&rs who were important as soyurghalddrs 
and who enjoyed the high esteem and the protection 
of the Ak-Koyunlu rulers. I&undil received an ex¬ 
ceptional scholarly training; in his native Shiraz he 
studied under the great Sbafi*! Bjalal al-Diu DawanI 
[q.v.], the author of the Akhldk i DfaldU. DawanI’s 
preoccupation with political thought is likely to have 
influenced Khundii's own interest in a practical appli¬ 
cation of the norms of the sharl'a in a post-Mongol, 
Sunni state, as his sophisticated manual of govern¬ 
ment. Suluk al-mulik —which he wrote shortly be¬ 
fore his death on the suggestion of the Uzbek ruler 
‘Ubayd Allah Khin In Bukhara—attests. He was 
introduced to $tifism by IJjama! al-Din al-Ardistant, 
a follower of the Suhrnwardiyya farlka. With him he 
travelled to Egypt and Palestine and he devoted a 
mandkib biography to him which has not, however, 
come down to us. Khundjl himself joined the Djah- 
riyya order, an offshoot of the Nakshbandiyya, 
possibly only after he had left Adharbay^jSn and 
Iran and had settled at the Uzbek court. Khundil 
represents the typical intellectual §Gfl of his time, 
for whom lastwwuf is an indispensable item in the 
academic curriculum, lie wrote a commentary on 
the Wasiyyat-nama of c Abd al-KhSlik al ghudjuwftnl 
une of the great precursors of the Central Asian 
Nakshbandiyya. lih'-mdil eulogised Kh*^dja BahJ* 
al-Din Naksfaband and extensively quoted his doc¬ 
trines; he sought and cherished the friendship of the 
disciples of the famous Nakshbandi popular leader 
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Kh w adia ‘Ubayd Allah Abrar fa.v.J, who had domi¬ 
nated religious and political life in Transoxania in 
the second half of the gth/t$th century. At the same 
time, Khundil fiercely opposed any excess and abuse 
in mysticism, particularly the doctrine that man can 
acquire divine attributes through fond 9 . For him, 
such exaggerated mysticism was as much irlidad, 
apostasy, as the pernicious ghuluww of £h*h Jsma‘11 
I. Khundjl’s paramount concern in all his writings is 
the protection of the revealed §harl*a from any in¬ 
fringements. In his sharp differentiation between 
types of mysticism, one is reminded of Ibn Khaldun’s 
Shi/d* al-s&'il US takdhib al mastWI; an influence from 
Ibn Khaldun on cannot be ruled out. Khun- 

diI also sever!)* attacked the semi pagan religious 
practices of the nomadic Uzbeks, such as the institu¬ 
tionalised pilgrimage to the tombs of local saints; 
however, he does not seem to have been very succes- 
ful with these admonitions. 

It was from the well-known MamlQk historiogra¬ 
pher and polyhistorian al-Sakh3w! [g.r.] that Khundil 
owed his initiation into the sciences of baditk, i.e, 
the discipline for which he acquired particular fame 
in his century. In Uzbek Central Asia, he became 
known as the "paragon of the traditionalists" (sanad 
al’inubaddi&ln). He studied law, theology, the Arabic 
sciences and badi[h with al-Sakiiwl in Medina; his 
proficiency is attested by the very complimentary 
tardjatna which al-Sakhiwf, who was normally very 
critical of his students and compeers, included in his 
biographical dictionary of 9th/i5th century celebri- i 
ties. Among EhunsJjPs writings on tradition, one 
might mention an Arabic risala on the big fire in j 
Medina in 886/1481, Hiddyat al-ta?dik ila bikayat al- 
karifi (ed. Muhammad Danishpazhuh, in Yadnama-yi 1 
Irini-yi Minor sky, Tehran 1969, 77-113), which is a 
methodically exemplary' study based on fuzdi(h. 

Khundjl began his public career at the court of the 
Ah Koyunlu Ya'kub b. Uzua Hasan, whose attention 
he had attracted in 892/1487 with a copy of his lost— 1 
possibly panegyrical—work Badi 1 al-samdn Jl kifsat 1 
Ifayy b. Yabfdn. He served as a kaiib in Ya'k&b’s 
dtedn, and dedicated to him and his unfortunate son 
Baysonkor his chronicle of the Afe Koyunlu house, 
the carefully-composed Ta’rlkh-i ‘dlam-drd-yi aminl 
(partial translation by V. Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 
1478-1490—An abridged translation of Fadlullih b. 
Rdzbihdn Khunji’t Tdrlbh'i *AlamdrS-yi A mini, 1 
London 1957; full edition under preparation by John 
Woods, Chicago). In this work, which is the most 
important single narrative source on the history of 
the later Afc Koyunlu rulers, Khundil presents him¬ 
self as an active courtier, who probably participated 
in the cabal to overthrow Ya'kOb's first minister c Isa 
of Siva who had tried to re-islamise the fiscal system 
of the state, thus endangering the soy&rghdh of 
Khundil’s affluent 'ulamd* relatives. The most sig¬ 
nificant passages of this chronicle are his diatribes 
against IsmiWs grandfather and father, £haykh 
JDjunayd and IJaydar whose self-styled reli¬ 

gious authority he reviled in vitriolic language. 

After InnlM's accession to power in 907/1301, he 
fled in 909/1503 to KftsbAn, where ho wrote his re¬ 
futation of Ibo al-Mutahhar al-Rilll's treatise Kashf 
al-bakk ua-nahdi al-sidb ira 'l-faadb, entitled Ibfdl 
nah&i al bdfil va-ihmdl kashf al-'dlil (partial edn. and 
German tr. by I. Goldziher, Bcilrdge zur Litcratur- 
gesckichts der Si'a und der sunnitischen PoUmik, in 
SBWAW, Ixxviii (1874), 475 * 86 ). There he questions 
the originality and consistency of ImSml fi£h and 
ujdf al-ftbh, and disqualifies jjlhl'I dogmatics as a bad 
reproduction of Mu'tazill (that is, in itself reprehen¬ 


sible) kaldm. A hundred years later, the ShlM 
Nur Allah Shushtari (d. 1019/1610), a victim of Dja- 
hangfr’s anti-ShlS religious policy, again wrote a re- 
futation of Khundii’s treatise. Khundil’s book has 
had a lasting influence on Shl*I-SunnI polemics in the 
Arab lands, even in the 20th century. JOjundil, who 
himself held the ahl al bayl in high esteem and wrote 
poems in praise of the twelve i'mm’ws (see the text in 
Muhammad Amin KhundjI, Fatfl Allah b. RGsbihdn 
Khundil, in Farhang-i Jrdn-tamin, iv (1335/1956), 
178-9) and, on the occasion of a pilgrimage to 
had in the company of Sljaybfinl Khfln [f.r.], of the 
eighth Imam C A!I Rida (see Khundil. Mihmdttndma- 
yi Bukhara, ed. Manfliihr Sutuda, Tehran 1341/1962, 
336-8), accused the Ithna- c Asharl theologians of 
placing more emphasis on the slander and cursing 
of the Prophet's Companions, and the shayfchayn Abfl 
Bakr and f Umar in particular, than on the due vener¬ 
ation of the immaculate family. 

On his flight to the east, which also took him to 
TlmQrid and later Uzbek Herat, Kbuudil passed 
through TOs. where he was inspired, as he describes 
in a touchingly impressionistic and intimate account, 
by the decaying ruins of al-GhazfUl's tomb in the 
solitude of the steppe [Mihm&nndma 352). Al-Ofra- 
zall was iihundirs revered model whom he quotes 
extensively. On this occasion Khundil pledged that 
he would make an effort to emulate the great master 
and bring to the land of Kh uri ^ n » in this age of 
great calamity, a revival of the orthodox religious 
sciences. He came to Bu&h-trS, to the court of .Shay- 
banl Khan, the successful Uzbek ruler, who had ended 
Tlmdrid rule in Transoxania and Herat and had con¬ 
quered most of western Khurisin. He gained access 
to and was to dominate the scholarly madidlis in 
which the Khan, himself a cultured man, had scholars 
discussing questions on religion, particularly on the 
compatibility of certain policies with the shari c a, e.g. 
the issue whether it was permissible for the Muslim 
Uzbeks to eat the meat of animals slaughtered by 
their semi-pagan Kazak enemies. Khundil compiled 
at the court before 916/1310, perhaps at the sugges¬ 
tion of the ruler himself, the unique "guest-book of 
BukhArA" (Mihmdn-fidma-yi Bukhara , see above; 
pactiul German tr. by Ursula Ott, Transoxanien und 
Turkestan zu Beginn des j 6. Jahrhundcrts—Das 
Mihm&n-ndma-yi Bufrard des Fadlallah b. Riizbihdn 
&nngi—0bersct2U)i!> und Kommentar, Freiburg 1973) 
as a token of gratitude to his host and friend Shay- 
banl Kh3n. This work defies any formal classification. 
Its beautiful language and style evidences his literary 
talent. We find here, in a loose, more or less chrono¬ 
logical sequel, passages on tradition, refreshingly 
1 natural descriptions of the scenery of Turkestan in 
spring and winter, surprisingly personal and auto¬ 
biographical sketches (Khundil tells us, unusually, 
much about himself, e.g. his fits of hypochondria), 
and straightforward narrative passages. In the latter 
he e.g. gives an account of the manners of the Kazafcs, 
the cousins and at the same time the most dangerous 
enemies of the Uzbeks to their north. He devotes 
special attention to Shayban! Khan and to his nephew 
^Tmyd Allah Khan, who much later was to lead the 
j Uzbek federation back to political power. 

The impelling idea of the Mihtn&n-ndnuz was tho 
effort to drive Shavbfliil Khan into attacking and ex¬ 
terminating the SJjI c l heresy from Iran and reviving 
the legal order of the snuna in Iranian homeland. 
He unsuccessfully opposed the scheme of defeating 
the Kazaks in the rear of the Uzbeks first, before 
marching against the $afavids, whose deeds Khundil 
denounced—in a familiar lopos— as even more abomi- 
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liable than the unbelief o! the lmiks, who were 
kuff&t ab origin/. He expatiates on the apocryphal \ 
(MdllJi of yariJb, both in the Mihmdn-ndma (95-207) 1 
and in a separate risSUi : H3ritfc, the prototype of I 
SfcaybSn! KJian, saved the true doctrine of Islam 1 
from a heretic tribe which slandered and vilified the 
companions of the prophet and the four orthodox 1 
caliphs, an unconcealed allusion to Shah Ism5‘l!, the I 
foe, and his damnable creatures, the KfzlIbSstj [fl.r.J. I 
Khundil’s concept of history is remarkable. He re- 1 
gards the Uzbeks as another manifestation of the 
nomadic migrations from Inner Asia to the Muslim 
Hast, destined to overwhelm Iran and ‘Iritfc and to 
bring back justice to these lands, just as the Saldjuks 
had done. He praises the legendary past of the 
Uzbeks and predicts a glorious future for them. He 
elevates ShaybSnl Kh5n, beyond the bounds of con¬ 
ventional encomium, to appear as a mufcaddid of 
his age. 

The catastrophe of Marw in 916/1510, when §hny- 
binl KhSn was slain in battle by the §nfawid army, 
shattered KhundiFs dreams. His advice had proved 
fatal for his protector and sovereign. Taking into 
account the vulnerable personality of the author, 
which shines through so often in the autobiographical 
passages of the Mihman-nama, this turn of events 
must have had drastic effects on KhundiT. He passed 
the following two year* in hiding in Samarkand which 
had returned to the rule of the Tlmurld Bibur, Ismfl- 
TTs half-hearted ally. In 918/1512 Khundii suddenly 
re-appears delivering an eloquent sermon in Samar¬ 
kand (cf- Zayn al-DIn Mahmud Wi$ifi, Badd’i* al- 
wa&Pt, ed. A. N. Boldyrev, Moscow 1961, i, 45 I.), 
which had been recaptured by the Uzbeks under 
‘Ubayd All Ah Khan. 

Fulfilling a vow made at the tomb of Shavkh 
Ahmad YasswX in the hour of greatest affliction, 
‘Ubayd A115h commissioned Kjjun^j! to compile, as a 
guide for a righteous Sunni ruler, the Suluk al-muluk 
(ed. Muhammad Nif&muddln, Hydcrabad/Dn. 1386/ 
1966). In form this didactic work displays features of 
the Mirror for Princes books; in its topics and in the 
arrangement however, it belongs to the Uadition of 
the manuals of government, such as al-MJwardTs 
al-Aftkdm al-sulfdniyya. It represents a highly in¬ 
telligent attempt to harmonise the norms of the I 
t&arl c a, as developed in the first centuries of Islam, 1 
with the realities of a tribal confederation, the body- I 
politic of which is nomadic and Turkish, and not 
Islamic. KJjun^j! gives the prescriptions and legal 1 
interpretations both according to the Hanafi madkhab ! 
of the Turkish Uzbeks and his own, Persian, Shall 1 ! I 
madhhab. He carefully juxtaposes lengthy passages I 
on the legal norms, with numerous quotations from < 
the ftaJifh and the canonical textbooks, with highly 
realistic and sober opinions on the present state of 
affairs. This can bo observed in his treatment of 
taxation; he appears to equate certain aspects of the 
canonical duties with the prevailing Mongol 
/awigAi-imposts. Even more significant is his chapter 
on the dfibad. He took his lesson from the catastrophe 
of Marw. No longer does he call for Hihad against 
the §afawids at all costs, lest the blood of innocent 
subjects of IsmSTl be shed. He even concedes (and 
thereby joins the mainstream of traditional Sunni 
polemics) that the Twelver Shi*! doctrine does allow 
for the observance of the piecepts of the &irf‘a, 
such as legal marriage contracts, the call to prayer 
etc. We do not know to what degree Jflpinfljrs en¬ 
lightened doctrines were taken up by ‘Ubayd Allah, 
an energetic and pious ruler, who despite the bitter 
polemics on both sides, kept religious issues largely 


out at his long controversy with the ^afawids over 
the possession of Khurasan. His fame lived on at 
least in Central Asia; the increasing Isolation of 
Transoxania from the Sunni central lands probably 
accounts for the little influence which his writings— 
particularly the Suluk al-muluk, which was explicitly 
directed to a broad audience of Sunni rulers—exer¬ 
cised outside the Uzbek domains. An effect on pol¬ 
itical thought in Mughal India is more likely, yet 
remains to be investigated. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the text, see V. Minorsky, The Aq- 
Qoyunlu and Land Reforms, in BSOAS, xvii (*955). 
451*8, 461-2; M. A. Sali4, Matoixvestnyj istofnik 
po isforii Utbekislana, in Trudi imlUula vosto- 
koirdeniya iii (1954), 107-18; S. K. Ibragimov, 
Mtkhman-namei Bukhara Ruxbekhana kak isiofnik 
po istorii Kasahhstana XV-XVI w., in Trudi in- 
sfituta is/, itrkheol. i etnogr. Akadeimi nauk Kazakh- 
skoy SSR , viii (1960), 141-57; Muhammad Aslam, 
Fafl-ullah Inn Ruzbihan aUff/ahSni, in JAS Paki¬ 
stan, x/a (1965), 121-34; M. N. Mazzaoui, The 
Origins of the $afawids, SPism and the Quid/, Wies¬ 
baden 1972; E. Classen, Schah 7 smd l il /. and die 
Theohgen seiner Zeit, in I si. xlviii (1972), 258 f.; 
U. Haarmann, Stoat und Religion in TransoxanUn 
im frtihen 16. Johrhtinderl, in ZDMG , cxxiv (2974), 
332-G9. (U. Haarmanh) 

&HUNZAL (self designation, Khunzami; Russian 
I designation', f&unzall, Gun(d)zall, Gunzebi, Gun- 
‘ zibtsl, F.nzebi, Najdiad; other designations, Khunzeb. 

I Gunzeb), a numerically small people of the 
. eastern Caucasus. Ktjunzal forms with Bezheta, 
Dido, Ginukh and J^hvarshi the Dido division 

of the Avur-Andi-Dido group, of the north-eastern 
I bero-Caucasia it languages. 

According L<* the Soviet census, in 1926 there were, 

I ethnically, 106 Khunzals, and 229 claiming Khunzal 
as their mothfi tongue; in 1933 (estimation by 
. Grande) there -.vcie 616 Khunzals. The Khunzals 
inhabit four aids on the upper course of the Avar 
Koysu in the Tiiarata district of the Di^istSn 
. A.S.S.R. They live in the highest anil most inacces- 
I sible part of mountainous Daghistan. This isolated 
position has protected the Khunzals from exterior 
influences, and they have maintained to a great 
degree many of the patriarchal customs. The Khun- 
zals are Sunni Muslims of the §h3fi‘I rite. The econ¬ 
omy has remained traditional; raising sheep with 
a transhumance system, agriculture on terraces, and 
handicrafts (especially leather work). 

Khunzal is a purely vernacular language, and the 
Khunzals use Avar as their first literary and second 
spoken (sometimes first) language, having Avar as 
the language in primary education. Russian is the 
second literary language. They are in fact being cul¬ 
turally and linguistically assimilated by the Avars. 
Bibliography : A. Bennigsen and H. C. d’En- 
causse, Une ripublique soviHique musulmane: le 
Daghestan, aperfu dewographtque, in REl, xxiii 
(2955), 7*56; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers, Menges, 
Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 
1959; B. Grande, Spisok narodnostey USSR, in 
Revolyutsia i natuona/'nosti, iv (2936), 74-85; 
Narodl D ages tana, Moscow 1955; Narodl Kavkasa, 
Moscow 1962, i; S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov 
SSSR, Moscow 1958. (R. Wixuak) 

KHURASAN, today the north-easternmost uslan 
or province of Persia, with its administrative capital 
at Mashhad [tf.t.]. But in pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic times, the term 11 Khurasan* 1 frequently had 
a much wider denotation, covering also parts of what 
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are now Soviet Central Asia and Afghanistan: early 
Islamic usage often regarded everywhere east of 
western Persia, sc. Djibal or what was subsequently 
termed ‘Irak 1 Ad] ami, as being included in a vast 
and ill-defined region of Khurasan, which might even 
extend to the Indus Valley and Sind. Thus the Arme¬ 
nian geography traditionally attributed to Moses of 
Khoren depicts Kh urStan as stretching from Gurgan 
and Kumis in the southeastern Caspian region to 
Badakhshon and Tukharistan on the upper Ox us and 
Bamiyan in the Hindu Kush (see J. Mar quart, Erin 
5 a?ir, 47 ff.). 

Topographically, Khurasan in the modern, re¬ 
stricted sense is dominated by a tone of mountain 
ranges running roughly NW-SE, a continuation of the 
Alburz chain, and connecting that chain with the 
Paropamisus and Hindu Kusli ranges of northern 
Afghanistan; in a district such as that of the Kuh-i 
BinilQd to the north of Nlsh&pOr, these mountains 
rise to 11,200 feet. To the north, open steppes and 
deserts run down through the Soviet Turkmenistan 
SSR to the Caspian Sea and the Amu-Dary 5 basin. 
To the south, there lies an extensive region of land¬ 
locked deserts and salt flats, such as the Dasht-i 
Kawir, the Das^t-i Lut and the Hilmand basin of 
Sistin, but within this region is situated an important 
upland zone, that of KS'in and Birdjand, the early 
Islamic province of Kuhistan one massif of 

which, the Kuh-i Muminabad, rises to 9,100 feet. 
There is thus considerable topographical diversity, 
but only in the more northerly mountain zone do 
adequate rainfall, perennial streams and accessible 
'veils permit a relatively flourishing agricultural and 
pastoral economy; here, the population is quite dense 
for Persia. Elsewhere, and especially in the more 
southerly parts, there is usually an oasis pattern of 
life, with much dependence on wells and on ftarits or 
kandts. Also, until the time of Rida 5 bah Pahlavri 
at least, there was a substantial minority of nomads 
in Khurasan, composed mainly of GCklen and Yornut 
Turkmens, and some Haz.lras, TaymQrls and BaluC- 
(See for the geographical, topographical and demo, 
graphic background, Admiralty handbook, Persia, 
London 1945, and Cambridge history of Iran, i, ed. 
W. B. Fisher, Cambridge 1968, chs. r, 2, 5. ifl. 19; 
and for the historical geography of the older period, 
Marquart, op. cit., Le Strange, 382-432, and (/tednd 
al-'dlam, tr. Minorsky, 5 2 3 )- 

The present population of Khur 4 san is very mixed. 
There is of course the still-important Iranian sub¬ 
stratum, but there are extensive other groups, such 
as Turkmens, Kurds, Balu£, Arabs, and TaymQrls 
and Hazaras from Afghanistan. The presence of these 
varied races is a concomitant of KhurSsSn’s strategic 
position as a bastion facing Inner Asia and as a 
corridor between the steppes and the civilised, settled 
lands of the Middle East. Pressure on Khurasan by 
the Inner Asian nomads has been intermittent from 
the earliest known times till the later 19th century, 
when permanent political frontiers were established 
and the free movement of peoples thus impeded. 
Khurasan was therefore the gateway through which 
Alexander the Great passed to Bactria and India, 
and conversely, that by which Turkish peoples from 
the Sal&ufcs onwards and then the Mongols entered 
Persia. The result has been an ethnic commingling 
in Khur 4 s 3 n, especially as the rulers of Persia, 
whether Persian, Arab or Turkish, have, in pur¬ 
suance of their historic task of defending their north¬ 
eastern frontiers, at various times planted colonies 
of auxiliaries and guards; for political reasons, col¬ 
onies of peoples like Lurs were settled there as fate 


as the reign of Rida Shah Pahlawi. Nevertheless, 
whilst the basically Iranian ethnic and linguistic na¬ 
ture of northern Khtirisan at least has been overlaid, 
this process has not gone so far as in a Turkicised 
province like Adharbaydjan; the Ka’in and Birdjand 
region, in particular, is still predominantly Persian. 

In Sasanid times, KhurSsan was one of the four 
great provincial satrapies, and woe governed from 
Marw by an Ispahbadh (MP form Spihpat ; [see 
ispahDA mi]}. Ya c kubl, Ta’rikh, i, 201, enumerates 
as comprising KhurSsSn under the S 4 s 4 nids the fol¬ 
lowing districts: Nlshapur, Harat, Marw, Marw al- 
Rudh, Faryab, Jalaqan, Balkh, Bukhara. Badghls, 
Abiward, Gharristan, Tus, Sarakhs and Gurgan. In 
times of military expansion, Sasanid arms pushed 
beyond Marw; thus Tabari, i, 819, says that Arda- 
shlr BSbakan extended his power over Kh w arazrn 
and TulihSiistfln. In fact, many local princes must 
have remained as SSsanid feudatories, holding offices 
like those of tnarzbins or frontier wardens; many of 
these achieved temporary independence when the 
Sasanid monarchy collapsed under the Arab on¬ 
slaught. To the immediate east of Sasanid Khurasan 
lay the lands of their enemies, the powerful northern 
branch of the Hephthalite confederation, with its 
centres in Badghls and Tukharistan: Balarjhuri, 
Fuiuh, 405, mentions that there was ruling over Ha¬ 
rat, BAdghls and Pushang a local potentate, called by 
him the c attm or "mighty one”, who must have been 
a Hephthalite chief. The ancient pattern of hostilities 
between the rulers of Persia and the Hephthalites 
was to be taken up by the Arab governors of Khura¬ 
san in the Umayyad period (see further, uayatila). 

It was at Marw that the last Sasanid Emperor, 
Yazdogird III, made his stand before his betrayal by 
the local marzban Mahflya and his murder in 31/65*- 
Meanwhile, the Arabs had already appeared in Khu- 
rSs 4 n. During c Umar*s caliphate, forces from Ba?ra 
penetrated as far as Tabasayn in the Great Desert, 
and a determined attack ou the province was made 
in the foliowiug reign of ‘Uthinin when ‘Abd Allah b. 
< Arnir b. Kurayz [?.v.] was governor of Basra (sc. 
from 29/649 till 35/655). An expedition eastwards was 
mounted by the men of KQfa under Sa‘!d b. al-'Ash 
travelling along the northern route between the 
Alburz and the central deserts, and another one by 
the Basran army under ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir and his 
lieutenant al-Abnaf b. Kays, approaching via Kirman 
and Tabasayn, a route which was for long preferred 
as an easier and safer route than that of the modern 
highway and railway connecting Tehran and Mash¬ 
had. It was the Basran army which made most pro¬ 
gress, and in 31/651-2 reduced Nlshapur to obedience, 
receiving the submission of local rulers and former 
Sas 4 nid governors in most of the other towns of 
Khurasan. In the following year, the last great strong¬ 
hold of the Sasanids, Marw al-Rudh. fell to al-Abnaf 
after fierce fighting, but the local marzban t B 4 dham, 
was confirmed in his office and possessions there in 
exchange for a relatively light tribute. The perma¬ 
nent pacification of Khurasan was, however, a pro¬ 
tracted process. Local potentates frequently rebelled 
against Arab control and appealed to outside powers 
like the Hephthalites, the Western Turks or Turgesh, 
the Sogfcdians, and even the Chinese Emperors (who 
claimed a vague sovereignty over Central Asia, and 
with whom certain Sasanid pretenders took refuge). 
In particular, the civil war between ‘All and Mu- 
‘awiya meant a relaxation in Khurasan of Arab con¬ 
trol, which had subsequently to be re-imposed by 
c Abd Allah b. ‘Amir (rc appointed governor of Ba?ra 
and the east by Mu'awiya from 41/661 to 44/664) 
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and his generals. Thus an important expedition was 
sent against Slstan and Z&bulistAn under c Abd al- 
Rahman b. Samura, in the course of which Kabul 
was reached, and according to Baladfcurf, Futuh. 409, 
Bal^h was restored to obedience and the great Bud¬ 
dhist shrine of NawbahAr despoiled. 

A period of stronger Arab rule came with the ap¬ 
pointment in 45/665 of Ziyad b. Ablhi as governor 
of Basra and the east. During the Umayyad age, 
authority over the extensive provinces of Khurasan 
and Slstan (within which were included at times, as 
noted above, such distant regions as Transoxania, 
FarghAna, eastern Afghanistan, Makran and Sind) 
was exercised in the first place by the governors of 
Ba$ra, for Ba$ran troops, and especially the men of 
the North Arab or Kaysf tribes of Tamim and Bakr, 
were prominent in the overrunning of the eastern 
Persian lands, though in the governorship of al-Mu- 
hallab b. Abi $ufra (78-82/697-702), considerable 
numbers of that governor’s fellow-tribesmen of the 
Yamanl Aid were settled in Khurasan. Since the 
turbulent province of ‘Iri»k always demanded the per¬ 
sonal presence and attention of the governors of KGfa 
ond Basra, the latter appointed deputies in KhurasAn 
and often in Slst&n also; and all these appointments 
tended to reflect policy trends and personal ascendan¬ 
cies at the heart of the caliphate in Syria. In ZiyAd's 
time, attempts were made, against strong resistance 
from the local peoples and from the Hephthalites, to 
reduce TukhAristfln to obedience. This was achieved 
by al-Rab! c b. Ziyad and his son c Abd Allah, in the 
case of BalhJj and the lands up to the AmO-DaryA, 
in the years after 51/67*. but the Hephthalite threat 
was not finally removed till the governor Kutayba b. 
Muslim captured and killed their leader Tarklj 5 n 
Nlzak in gif 710 and took as a hostage the Turkish 
Yabghti (in the Arabic texts, Djabbiiya) of TukhAri- 
stan. Bui even after this, Arab rule was far from 
secure. The Arabs made Marw their military centre, 
and by the end of the 1st century A.H. were be¬ 
ginning to settle down permanently in the Marw oasis 
and probably to intermarry with the indigenous 
Persian population. But their solidarity in the face of 
external threats from enemies like the Tiirgesl] and 
Soghdians was adversely affected by the tribal divi¬ 
sions and feuds between the tfays faction, numeri¬ 
cally superior and generally dominant, and the Ya- 
rnanls, and also by the fact that control by the caliphs 
was difficult to exercise from distant Damascus. Sec 
for events in KhurasAn during the Umayyad period, 
Marquart, tran&ahr, 47-70; Wellhausen, Das arabi - 
schr Reich uni sein Stun, F.ng. tr. The Arab kingdom 
and Us fall, esp. ch. 8 . Gibb, The Arab conquests in 
Central /4 m; Spuler, Iran, 5 ff.; M. A. Shaban, 
Islamic history A.D. 600-750 ( A.H . Jj2), Cambridge 
1971; idem, The ‘Abbdsid revolution, Cambridge 1970; 
and idem, Khurasan at the time of the Arab conquest, 
t n Iran and Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir 
Minor sky. ed. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971. 479-po. 

The last decades of Umayyad rule were character¬ 
ised by tribal warfare amongst the Arabs, which, 
amongst other things, delayed the consolidation of 
Arab control across the Anm-DaryA in Transoxania; 
noteworthy in this connection is the prolonged revolt 
in 'JufcilAristan from 116/734 onwards of al-Harith 
b. Suraydj [9.1*.]. l arge numbers of Arab troops 
continued to reach f^jurisan, so that according to 
the historian Ibn A c tliom al-Kufi, there were 40,000 
Muslims in KhurAsau by 112/731. The last Umayyad 
governor there, Nasr b. SayyAr al-Kiuanl (120-30/ 
738-48) [q.v.], was faced latterly by the spread of the 
‘AbbAsid da f ua or revolutionary movement from its 


centre at Marw under a political adventurer of con¬ 
summate skill, Abfl Muslim This movement had 
been organised, from the caliphate of Hisfjam on¬ 
wards, under local ria$l6s or representatives of the 
‘AbbAsid family in Marw, until Abu Muslim took over 
the leadership there in 128/746, apparently drawing 
his prime support from the older-established Arab 
settlers in the district, those whom Tabari and the 
anonymous author of the Ta'rlhh al-b&ula/d* edited 
by Gryaznevich call the ahl aJ-tafuidum (see Shaban, 
The c Abbisid revolution, 135-8). By 130/748 Abu 
Muslim was undisputed master in Marw and Nasr b. 
SayyAr had been forced to flee towards the west. 

Since KhdrAsAnl support was so decisive in the 
rise of the ‘AbbAsids, the province enjoyed consider¬ 
able favour from the early ‘AbbAsid Caliphs; cf. the 
encomium of the KhurisAnls as "our party, our 
helpers and the people of our daH va" in a k^ufba or 
oration pronounced at H&shimiyya by al Man$ur and 
reported by Mas l udl, Mutual, vi, 303 ff., and the 
similar sentiments quoted from Ibn Kutayba in Mu- 
kaddasl, 293-4. Khurasanian guards and officials, the 
Abnd y al-Daxla, continued to be the mainstay ol the 
regime till towards the middle of the 3rd/9th century, 
when there began the wholesale adoption of slave 
troops as the nucleus of the Caliphal army and house¬ 
hold [see ghila*]. Many KhurSsAnls migrated west¬ 
wards into ‘AbbAsid service, such as the BarmakI 
family from Balkh (see barAmika]; this process was 
accentuated when aJ-Ma’mOn, the former governor in 
Marw, achieved the caliphate in 198/813 with the 
support of the Persian east against his brother al- 
Amln. 

The Tahirids [q.v.] governed KtmrflsQn for the 
‘Abbasids, as faithful servants ot the caliphs rather 
than as autonomous rulers, for some fifty years 
(205-59/821-73). They were of arabised, Persian 
mania stock, one member Of whom had been secre¬ 
tary to an ‘AbbSsid ddH or propagandist in KhurAsAn, 
SulaymAn b. KathTr al-Khuia 1 !. TShir Dh u TYaml- 
nayn was one of al-Ma’mun’s generals, and was in 
205/821 appointed governor oi Khurasan and the east. 
The Jihirids were strenuous supporters of Sunni 
orthodoxy and the established Pcrso-Islamic social 
hierarchy against .ShI‘I and older Iranian religious 
movements In the Caspian provinces and Transoxa¬ 
nia, and also against heterodox currents of Persian 
socio*religious protest which were racking the Persian 
countryside at this time (see G. H. Sadighi, Les 
mouvements religieux iraniens au II 1 ct au III * sitcle 
de Thtgirc, Paris 1938). Under the TAhirids. Khura- 
sAn blossomed economically and culturally. We find 
c Abd Allah b. TAhir (213-30/828-45) showing his con¬ 
cern for his province’s welfare by his commissioning 
a book on water rights and the regulation ol kandts, 
the characteristic means of irrigation throughout 
much of Khurftain; this Kitib al-Kuni was, according 
to the Ghainawtd historian Gardlzl, still m use two 
centuries later. Whereas in the early Islamic period 
KhurAsAn had been economically and culturally back¬ 
ward compared with western Persia (cf. E. Herzfeld, 
Khorasan: Denhnuilsgeograpk\scht Studien zur Kul- 
lurgeschithte des l slams in Iran, in I si., xi (1921), 
107 - 7 4). Its agricultural prosperity now increased; 
according to Ya'fcfibl, Bulidn, 308, tr. 138, the 
kkaradj or land tax of KhurAtAn under the T^birids 
amounted to 40 million dirhams a year. It benefited 
from commercial traffic connecting ‘Irak and Bagh¬ 
dad with Central Asia and the fringes of the radian 
world, and a luxury product like the edible earth of 
NlsWpOr was. according to ]Jja c Alibl, Lafd'if al-ma- 
c drif, 192, tr. Bosworth, 132, exported all over the 
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Islamic world, including to Egypt and the Maghrib. 
Above all, KfcurAsan derived much advantage from 
tha transit trade in Turkish slaves, which were a 
regular component of the annual tribute forwarded 
to the caliphs by the early ‘Abbflsid governors, the 
'fflhirids, and later, the SamSnids, and which often 
fetched high prices; Ibn Hawfca] 1 , ii, 452, tr. ii, *37, 
says that he saw more than once In Khurasan slaves 
sold for 3,000 dinars. (Further on the T5hirids, sec 
Dos worth, ch. 3, The T&Mrids and $affdrids, in Cam- 1 
bridge history of Iran, iv, Cambridge 1975, 90-106). 

The Saffarid adventurer from Slstan, Yn f kub b. 
Layth, overthrew T*hirid rule in ]£hiirfis5n, entering 
their capital Nljh3pflr in 259/873, and in the ensuing 
years, JQiurSsan was fought over by various con¬ 
tending generals, until the SamAnid amir IsmaMI b. 
Abrnad [f.t\] defeated c Amr b. Layib in 287/900 and 
incorporated KhuribAn into the Samnaid dominions. 
Under what Is described in the sources as the benef¬ 
icent rule ol the S&minids, KhurisSn continued to be 
within the mainstream of Sunn! religious orthodoxy 
and culture. It had become already under the T^hirids 
a vigorous centre of Arabic literature and of Sunni 
legal and religious scholarship. There is a large re¬ 
presentation of Khurasan! scholars in such literary 
biographical works as nra'alibl’s Yatimat al dahr and 
the continuations of Bakharzi and IffahSnl. Khura- 
sinl theologians and traditionists were prominent ia ■ 
Sunni, especially Shafi<I and A£k ( arl, learning, and 
in such theological and philosophical movements as 1 
those of the Mu^tazila and KarrSmlyya [qq.v.] The j 
extremist ShPl Ism5 c III sect had pockets of tnpport < 
in the east, and !<hurJs3nI ascetics and mystics 
played important roles in the development of ?>0fism. 

It is, of course, well-known that KfuirAsAn and the ■ 
eastern Iranian world in general had a crucial part \ 
In the renaissance of the New Persian language and 
its literature from the 3rd/oth century onwards; see , 
Browne, LHP, i, 445 it., and Rypka el alii. History i 
of Iranian literature, 133 ff. 

As the Sam Said amlrate disintegrated in the later 
4th/joth century under external attack from the 
north and internal revolt by unruly Turkish generals. 
Khurasan passed under the rule of the Turkish Ohaz- 
nawid dynasty [7.1/.]. In 384/994 the founder of the 
line, Sebtlktlgin, had been given the governorship of 
Balkh and the eastern parts of Khurasan, and in ! 
388/998 his son Mabmftd consolidated his power in ! 
the whole of the province, which was to remain under I 
Ghaznawid control for forty years. The richer of j 
KhurAsAn did much to finance the successful Ghazna- | 
wid war machine, but the financial exactions of Ghaz- 
nawid officials and a series of disastrous famines made j 
the Sultans' rule there unpopular. Hence Nlsh&pGr , 
and the other towns were not averse during the period 
428-31/1037-50 from surrendering to the incoming 
Oghuz nomads led by the Sal^juV family; and the 
Sal&Gk victory at DandankSn [q.v. in Suppl.] in 431/ 
1040 sealed the fate of Ghaznawid rule over those 
parts of greater Khuras&n to the west of BadakhshSn 
and the central Afghan mountain massif. 

Under the Sal&tlk Suty&ns, Khur&sdn was an im 
portant province of their empire, even though the 
founder Toghrfl Beg soon moved his capital west¬ 
wards from NlgifipGr to Ray and I?fahSn. Kfcurasin 
and the east were initially ruled by fogferfl’s brother 
Caghri Beg DiwCid, whose son and grandson Alp 
Arslan and Malik §hSh were to raise the Saldjul* 
empire to its apogee. In general, firm rule brought 
peace to the towns of Khurasan. This was temporarily 
ended in the uncertain years after Malik £Jjih’s death 
in 485/1092—the local historian of BayhaV or Sabza- 


war, Ibn Kundufc, comments on the recrudescence of 
! sectarian strife and the activities of the para-military 
'ayy&r groups in the town—but stability returned 
under the long reign of Sancliar, who was firstly 
governor in the east and then Sultan for a total of 
over sixty years. The Intellectual and cultural vitality 
of Khurasan remained unimpaired, and four of the 
original nine madrnsas or colleges founded by the 
great Vizier NUflm al-Mulk were, according to his 
biographer Subkl, in towns of that province, sc. in 
NfgfalpOr, Balkh, 11 aril t and Marw. One effect of the 
Oghuz migrations into Persia was the arrival of Turk¬ 
men groups in northern Khur3s3n, where suitable 
pasture was to be found for tbeir flocks. These no¬ 
mads remained an unassimilabJe element of Sal&Gfc 
IfliurAsAn, until neglect of their interests by the cen¬ 
tral government drove then? into revolt towards the 
end of SansJjar’s reign, leading to the Sult&n's own 
capture by the Oghuz and effective deposition in 548/ 
ri 53- 

In the decades preceding the Mongol invasions, 
post Snldjtik Khuras3n was held by various OgljU2 
tribal leaders and by former Saldj&k generals, and 
was then fought over by the GhOrids and Kh w 5raxm- 
Shihs until the Stjih 'Ala* al-D!r» Muhammad 

finally overthrew his Ghflrid rivals in the opening 
years of the 7th/i3th century. (See, for the history 
of Khurasan in the Ghaznawid and Saldjuk periods, 
Bosworth, The Ghaxtiavids, their empire in Afghani¬ 
stan and eastern Iran, part II and III, and idem, ir 
Cambridge history of Iran, iv, ch. 5, v, ch. 1). 

The Mongol hordes of Cingiz Khan, driving the 
Khwarazm-gfcAh Djalil a!-Din before them, appeared 
in Khurasan in 617/1220, and seized control of its 
towns. Whilst not all of the notorious massacres of 
the Mongols may have been perpetrated at the orig¬ 
inal surrender of some towns, but at the time of 
subsequent revolts, Marw and Nl&apQr, which re¬ 
sisted fiercely in 618/1221, suffered appallingly. Ibn 
al-Athlr, xil, 256, places the number of dead in Marw 
at 700,000, and Di'iwaynl, tr. Boyle, i, 163-4, has the 
figure of 1,300,000 for the Marw oasts as a whole. 
Even allowing for statistical exaggeration, the Mongol 
invasions undoubtedly devastated £hurSsan , 0 a f ar 
greater degree than the Oghuz incursions of the 3th/ 
nth century had done, as is amply demonstrated in 
the accounts of European and Muslim travellers and 
geographers of the following period of the U-Kh&nida. 
c.g. those of Marco Polo, Ibn BattQ(a, Hamd Allah 
Mustawd, etc. As well as the population losses and 
destruction of settlements, the increased proportion 
of Turkish and Mongol nomads in the province ac¬ 
centuated the existing trend from SaldjGR times to¬ 
wards pastoralisation and the decline oi agriculture; 
moreover, the arbitrary Mongol system of taxation 
bore especially heavily on cultivators and landholders, 
according to 1. P. Petrushevsky, in Camb. hist, of 
Iran , v, ch. 6 . Certainly, Khurit&n never recovered 
its cultural and intellectual position within Persia 
as a whole; the U-Kh&nids made their centre in 
western Persia, and Djibil, AdharbayjU5n and c Ir&k 
became the foci of political activity and artistic and 
literary life. The towns of KhurftsSn continued to 
suffer from the warfare between the Il-Khinids and 
the CagljaUyida, and a place like Har5t only became 
a major centre with the florescence of the Tlmfirids 
in the 9th/i5th century. 

After the death of the U-Khinid Abd Sa‘ld In 73b/ 
1335, various local dynasties arose in Persia, in¬ 
cluding in KhurisSn the Karts or Kurts and the 
SarbadArids [qq.v.\ The Karts arose in Harit during 
the 7th/i3th century, and successive rulers with the 
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title of malik or king retained power there till the 
deposition by Tlmflr of the last ruler, Ghiyaifc al- 
Din Plr ‘All, in 791/1389. The Sarbad&rs stemmed 
from Bayhak, and In the middle years of the 8th/ 
14th century they held this region of western Khura¬ 
san, extending to Damgliftn and even holding Nl£ha- 1 
pflr temporarily, till they too were extinguished by 
TlmQr in 783/1381. TlmOr made his own capital at 
Samarkand in Transoxania, but his son Shah Rukh 
became governor ol KhurAs&n for his father in 799/ 
1397 and ruled there for fifty years until his death in 
850/1446-7. Towns like HarAt and Marw were rebuilt, 
and a considerable degree ol prosperity restored; and 
under the TlmQrid prince Husayn b. Man?ur b. Bay- 
fcara (873-911/1470 1506) [f.y.], Harflt and Khurasan 
enjoyed a period of political stability and of brilliant 
cultural and artistic life. 

In the early zoth/i6tb century, Kliuulsan was over¬ 
run by the Orbcg chief Muhammad SfcaybAnl Khan 
and his hordes, but three years later, in 913/1310* 
the §afawid S^Sh Ismail I killed the Kbfln and in¬ 
corporated Khurflsan into the $afawid dominions. 
The $afawids were, however, unable to hold Bal&h, 
and lost it permanently in 922/1516. Warfare with 
the Ozbegs remained endemic in northern Khurasflti. 
with the possession of frontier towns like Marw os¬ 
cillating between the two powers. Noteworthy in the 
Safawid period—one in which Persia became in 
majority a Shil land—was the rise in importance 
of the great shrine of the Im&m ‘All al-Rl<ja 
at Maghhad, originally the village of Sanflb&d, where 
both the eighth Imam of the Sljl'a and the Caliph 
H&rQn al-Rashld were buried. The shrine was already 
splendidly ornamented in ll-Khanid times, as Ibn 
Dakota noted [Rihla, iii, 77 9, tr. Gibb, iii, 582*3), 
and was increasingly enriched by the TlmOrids and 
$afawids. Shah ‘Abbas I endeavoured to encourage 
the SfaH pilgrimage to Mashhad, since the holy places 
of ‘Ir&k. such as Xadjaf and Karball', were often in 
Sunni, Ottoman hands. In the comparatively peace¬ 
ful period of KAdiSr rule, Mashhad gradually attained 
its modern position as the principal city o 1 Khurasan. 

With the resurgence of tribalism and the political 
upheavals of the i2th/i8th century, Mashhad became 
Nadir Shah's capital, and he made his military re¬ 
doubt in the massif of Kal‘at-i Nadiri in northern 
jChurisan, but after Nadir’s death in 1160/1747, the 
eastern parts of KburAsAn passed for a while into 
the control of the DurrSnl Afghan chief Ahmad Shah 
[?•».], and by 1163/1730, Balkh, Harat, Mashhad and 
NIsljApOr were oil in his possession. But the blind, . 
half-$ofawid grandson of Nadir, Shah Rukh, had 
meanwhile been raised to power in Khurasan, and 
remained there-as nominal ruler at least till his death 
in 1210/1796. 

Once Aglp* Muhammad KAdjir Had made firm his 
power over the whole land of Per>ia, control over 
KhurSsAn was fully restored to the central govern¬ 
ment, now installed in Tehran. But the depredations 
of the Oibcgs and other Turkmens continued to make 
life in northern KfcurAsAn chronically insecure; the 1 
progress of commerce and agriculture was inhibited, 
and many Persians were carried off and enslaved 
by raiders from the Central Asian amirates. These 
causes of friction were only ended by the Russians* 
virtual annexation of Khlwa in 1873 and the crushing 
of the Tekke Turkmens at Gok Tepe in 1881. After 
this last victory, the Persian government was not 
strong enough to withstand Russian pressure, and 
the Russians annexed the Marw oasis in 1884. Rela¬ 
tions with the amirs of Afghanistan had meanwhile 
continued to be bad, with contention over possession 


of Hftrat. The town was besieged in vain by the 
Persians in 1838, and NAsir al-Din Shah fought a 
brief war with Britain in 1856-7 over a temporary 
Persian seizure of Harat. After this, overt Persian 
attempts on these districts of western Afghanistan 
ceased, though disputes over the demarcation of the 
boundary between Ifljuriisan and Afghanistan were 
not finally settled till the definitive demarcation of 
the whole boundary as far south as SlsUn in 1934-5 
Khurasan and the provincial capital Maghhad are 
now fully connected with Tehran by a metalled road, 
a railway and air services. The present population 
of the province (1966 census) is 2$ millions, with 
Mashhad now the third largest city of Persia with 
409,000 inhabitants. 

Bibliography : This is largely given in the 
article, but note for the earlier period the flourish¬ 
ing genre of local histories, e.g. of Bayhak, NlsliS- 
pQr, Balkh and Harfit (see Storey, i, 353 ff.)* The 
political and social history of the province must be 
largely extracted from such general works as the 
books of Spuler, Iran and Du Mongoltn in Iran. 
Sykes’ History cf Persia, the relevant chapters of 
the Cambridge history of Islam, i, and above all, 
the published and forthcoming volumes iv-vtll ol 
the Cantb. hist, of Iran. For the 19th and early 
20th centuries, the works of European, mainly 
British, travellers, officials, consuls, etc. are a 
prime source, e.g. those of J. B. Fraser, C. Metcalfe 
MacGregor, the Hon. G. C. Napier, the Hon. G. N. 
Curzoo, C. E. Yate, P. M. Sykes, W. Ivanow, etc. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

Banu KHURASAN, the dynasty which, taking 

advantage of the anarchy initiated In Zlrld Ifrlfeiya 
by the HilSII invasion, governed Tunis * 54 * 52 a( 
1062-1128 and 543 ‘ 554 /t 148-59* When leaving Kay 
rawin to take refuge in al-Mahdiyya (449/1057), the 
Zlrid al-Mu'Izi b. BAdls had left Rayrawfln and 
Tunis in the protection of a SanhAdjl chieftain Kfl*id 
b. MaymQn. The latter seems to have exercised no 
authority at Tunis, which was probably evacuated 
by the $anhAdja, regrouping at al-Mahdiyya or in 
FUtnmftdid territory, and independent. Ibn Khaldfln 
states that it fell prey to a Hilali amir, a son-in-law 
of nl-Mu'tez b. BAdls, ‘Abid b. Abi M-Ohayth who re¬ 
duced the inhabitants to slavery; this episode, un¬ 
dated, seems to have been no more than an isolated 
raid of which the effects were short-lived. According 
to the same author, a mercenary leader. Kahrun b. 
Qijannu^ii, who became governor of Tunis, was 
banished from there because of his bad administra¬ 
tion; subsequently he made a stronghold for himself 
in the arches of the aqueduct at Manzil DabmQn, a 
refuge of brigands which the Tunisians succeeded in 
destroying with the aid of the Riyibid amir Mubriz b. 
Ziyad. One imagines the Tunisians paying ransoms 
and tribute to the nomads, the rulers of the plains, 
but wishing to be protected against these marauders. 

In the West, the HammAdid principality, still in¬ 
tact, and indeed reinforced by the downfall of the 
Zirld state, passed into the hands of an energetic, 
far-sighted sovereign, al-Nft$ir (454/1062). His power 
was quickly consolidated by the rallying to his side 
of Sfa.v and Kastfliya. It was only to be expected 
that Tunis should have considered doing *thc same 
thing, and accordingly a delegation of Tunisian 
sAayAAs went to the (\al‘a to ask the Hamm&did 
prince to choose them a governor. According to Ibn 
‘Idfcari, al-Na$ir, prudently no doubt, contented him¬ 
self with advising them to choose for themselves a 
ihayhh who would govern them whilst he confined 
himself to observing them, taking his time to study 
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the situation (yakumu bi-antrihim %hal&la md yanfuru | 
ilayhim ); they chose one of the leaders of their own ^ 
community but he refused, and it was then that ‘Abd 
al-Hakk b. ‘Abd al-‘A2lz b. Khurasan took power in 
the name of al-N 3 ?ir. According to I bn Khaldtin. 
‘Abd al-Hakk was appointed by the HammAdid im¬ 
mediately following the reception of the embassy of 
the Tunisian shaykhs. This historian, who makes no 
mention of the election of a Tunisian ihaykh, pro¬ 
posed initially by aI-N 4 $ir, seems to have condensed 
his account of events; possibly there was n second de¬ 
putation which returned with the designation of the 
Khurasanid, or even with the governor in person. 

Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hakk b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z b. 
KhurAsAn, a native of Tunis, was quite probably, 
says Ibn JfljaldGn, of 5 anhAdiI origin; without this 
affirmation one would have to postulate for him a 
Khurasan! descent; in Tunisian dialect, KhurAsan 
became KhrtsAn (the cupola of Sldf BQ KljrlsAn). 

He bore only the title of &ayk& and ruled the 
city assisted by a council of a kind of senate 

partaking, no doubt, of the nature of the Berber 
djamd'a. Nothing more is known of the institutions, 
certainly of a rudimentary nature, of this oligarchic 
republic. ‘Abd al-Hakk showed himself a good ad¬ 
ministrator, knowing how to assert himself and gain 
the sympathy of the population. To put an end to the 
brigandage of the HilflU Arabs, he had the wisdom to 
agree to pay them an annual tribute (iiatta ma'luma)-, 
this modus vivendi probably made conditions favour¬ 
able for the exploitation of neighbouring lands, for 
the provision of food supplies, for industry, and 
commerce. 

The Hammadid suzerainty seems to have been no 
more then nominal; besides, al-NAsir was occupied 
warding off the HilAII peril and in 457/1064-5. at 
Sablba, he suffered a defeat as great as that of the 
Zlrid at HaydarSn in 443/1052. Tamlm b. al-.\1u‘izz 
b. BAdls took advantage of his cousin’s defeat to 
attack Tunis (458/1065-6); after a siege lasting four¬ 
teen months, ‘Abd al-Hakk submitted to him and 
recognised his suzerainty, but the authority of the 
Zlrid of al-Mahdiyya seems to have been exercised 
in Tunis no more than had been that of the HammA- 
did of KaJ‘a. ‘Abd al Hakk governed for a further 
thirty years until his death (488/1095). His son ‘Abd 
al-‘AzIz succeeded him. One may suppose, on the 
basis of an inscription on the foundation of a mosque 
dated Ramadan 483/5 Oct. - 3 Nov. 1092 where he is 
called al-shaykh al-adiull (the most venerable shay kb) 
that before his father’s death he bore at least some of 
the authority. In addition, the frieze on the cupola 
of Stdl Bu KhrIs<Ln says that this mausoleum was 
built in EtfumAda II 486/29 June-27 July 1093 by 
"the victorious power" (al-sult&n a!-manftlr) Abfl 
Muhammad ‘Abd aI-‘Az!z and Abu 'l-Tahir > Ismh c II, 
both of them sons of skaykh ‘Abd al-ljakk b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Arfz b. Khurasan: from this we may suppose that 
at this date, ‘Abd al-Hakk» doubtless aged and sick, 
had handed over the reins of government to his two 
sons. It seems that ‘Abd al ‘Aziz, whom Ibn Khaldun 
accuses of “a feeble spirit”, at least to a certain 
extent shared power with his brother Ism&'Il. 

Tunis must have broken with the Zlrid of al- 
Mahdiyya, since the sources state that Tamlm 
attacked and took it again in 491/1097-8. 

The epitaph has survived of sftay&i Aba Muham¬ 
mad ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. ‘Abd al-Hakk b. JSburAsAn who 
died on 5th Mubarram 499/1 7 th Sept. 1105, also that 
of the amir Abu ’ 1 -T 5 hir IsmA‘11 b. ‘Abd al-Hakk b. 
Khurasan, who died on 12th Radjab 5oo/8th March 
1107; so the latter must have reigned from 5th 


| Mubarram 499 to rath RadJab 500 with the title of 
I amir. Had he seized power ? Had he aimed a blow at 
the power of the council of elders? Whatever the 
explanation, his nephew Abmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z put 
him to death and his son Abu Bakr b. Ism 5 c il fled to 
Bizerta. 

Abmad b. ‘Abd a!-‘Az!z b. ‘Abd al-Hakk b. 
Khurasan showed himself a dictator, abolishing the 
authority of the shaykh s, many of whom were exiled 
to al-Mahdiyya and elsewhere, and he sought the 
favour of the jurists with whom he liked to surround 
himself. He built the Ka?r (palace) of the Banu 
KhurAsan, surrounded Tunis with ramparts and ob¬ 
tained from the Hilall Arabs a guarantee to watch 
over the safety of travellers. Ibn IJamdJs wrote a 
panegyric of this prince, considered by Ibn KhaldOn 
the most remarkable of his family. 

In 510/1116-17. he was obliged to submit to ‘All 
the Zlrid of al-Mahdiyya who sent an army to besiege 
Tunis, but in 514/1120-1 it was al-‘Azlz the Hammft- 
did of Bougie who laid siege to Tunis and imposed 
this suzerainty upon it. Finally, in 522/1128, a general 
of the Hammadid Yabya b. al-‘Aziz attacked Tunis. 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz went out of the city, sur¬ 
rendered and was banished, with all his family, to 
Bougie where he died. Tunis was entrusted to Ham- 
madid governors who continued to rule there until 
543/1148-9. 

There followed for the Tunisians a period of 
anarchy; they were threatened simultaneously by the 
Normans—already masters of Djerba (530/1x35), of 
Tripoli (541/1146), of Gabfcs (whose chieftain, a 
usurper, recognized them in about 541/1146-7), of al- 
Mahdiyya, of Sousse and of Sfax (these three taken 
in the same year. 543/1148)—and by the HainmAdids 
of Bougie who were making preparations to subjugate 
them unconditionally; in addition, they were harassed 
by Mubriz b. Ziyad, the RiyAbid amir of La Malga 
(al-Mu‘allak.1, between Tunis and Carthage). They 
took as their chief the Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Mtrimin, son of the imdm Abu ' 1 -Hasan. With his 
approval, they made an astonishing tolte-Jace, de¬ 
ciding to appoint Mubriz b. ZiyAd as their king. In 
reply to their invitation, the Riyibid approached 
Tunis; the kd 4 i and the skaykh* came in procession to 
meet him; but a cry taken up by the crowd, "No 
obedience to an Arab or a Ghuzz (sc. a Turcoman)”, 
caused the enterprise to fail. It seems that the ruling 
class, having acted out of realism or for the defence 
of their own interests, were foiled by public opinion. 
Mubriz b. ZiyAd made his way back to La Malga 
where he was joined by the ftadi who had been chased 
out of Tunis. 

In order to put an end to the civil war, the Tuni¬ 
sians decided on a restoration of the Banu K^urAsSn. 
A deputation went to Bizerta to fetch AbQ Bakr b. 
Ismft ‘11 b. ‘Abd al-Hakk who was hauled up at night 
over the city walls of Tunis in a wicker basket. This 
secret entry, which is not adequately explained by 
the closure at night of the city gates, suggests that 
the population was not unanimous in the decision 
to adopt him as amir. Seven months later he was 
betrayed by his brother’s son, ‘Abd AHSh b. ‘Abd 
al-*Azlz who seems to have had him drowned. ‘Abd 
AllAh b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. Isma c II b. ‘Abd al-Hakk 
remained in power for about ten years. He killed the 
kddi Abu ' 1 -FadI Dja‘/ar b. IJaJwAn, his son and the 
son of his sister Ibn al-BannAd, fearing lest they 
conspire against him with the Arabs, doubtless with 
Mubriz b. ZiyAd. 

Nevertheless, it was thanks to a unit commanded 
by Mubriz b. Ziyad, which had penetrated Into Tunis, 
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that the inhabitants, under siege by Abu Mubammad 
‘Abd Allah, son o 1 the Almohad caliph ‘Abd aJ- 
Mu’miu, made a successful sortie and forced the 
euemy to retire. On the last day of Djumada 1 552/ 
10th July 1157. ‘Abd Allih b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz reported 
to the archbishop of Pisa the victory which he had 
just won over the Ma?rnuda, in a letter preserved in 
the archives of Pisa confirming the verbal terms of a 
commercial treaty between Pisa and Tunis. 

He vras succeeded by his nephew ‘All b. Ahmad 
b. f Abd al Aziz b. ‘Abd al Hakk b. Khurasan (in 
about mid-February 1159). But five months later 
(about mid-July 1139). T,,nis " a3 laid undcr sic S c 
by a formidable army and fleet undcr the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Muhnin, and surrendered. A deputation of twelve 
(or seventeen) shaykk 5 went ‘Abd al-Mu 5 min to 
ask for peace. After an initial refusal, and long equiv¬ 
ocation, he accepted. In the list of these shaykhs, 
unfortunately incomplete., we notice nine names; 
three brothers, the Band ‘Abd al-Sayyid, Hishim! 
sliarifs (the epitaph of another member of this line, 
dating from 528/1113, is qualified by fakVi and imam), 
and two sow of Man$ur Ism i'll and their paternal 
cousin; so wc arc dealing here with an oligarchy, and, 
once more, it is making terms with the enemy. In fact, 
c Abd al-Mu’min promised to respect the lives, families 
and goods of the $haykhs who had come to negotiate, 
in return for their readiness to surrender, but he 
made the same guarantees to the other inhabitants 
of the city and environs only after they had handed 
over to him half of their goods. 

The last of the Khurisanids. ‘AU b. Ahmad, had 
not only to surrender half of his goods, but also to 
accept exile in Bougie; once these conditions were 
accepted, lie left Tunis that same day, but died on 
the road. 

Tunis has kept some relics of the Banfi KhurAsAn. 
sc. the mosque of the Dj&mi* al-l\a$r (ca. 499fi 10O). 
which probably adjoined their palace (no longer in 
existence), and not far from SIdl Bu Khrlsan street, 
a Kubba. their funeral mausoleum in the centre ol a 
necropolis excavated by S. M. Zbiss, to whom we owe 
the establishment of an epigraphic imisuem and the 
publication of a number of tomb-inscriptions of the 
men and women of this family. 

Bibliography: exhaustive references in H. R. 

Idris, La Babbit orientate sots Its Zirides, i-ii, 

Paris 1962, index, 842. (H. R. Idris) 

KHURAsAnI. AtaiOND Mull A Muhammad 
KUim (1839-1911), a distinguised Sh l‘I mudj- 
lahid of Jran; born in TOs. he received his early 
education in Majbhad, pursued traditional studies 
including natural philosophy in Tehran in i860, and 
moved to Nadia! in 1861 for further studies. He 
studied under Mlrzi Hasan ShlrSzl, the then sole 
mardia'-i taklid of the Sfcrt world. After the latter's 
death (1894), KhurAsanl was recognised as the legi¬ 
timate successor to ShlrAzI. lie proved to be a re¬ 
sourceful teacher, lecturing daily before more than 
1,000 students of fipAf al-fikh and producing as 
graduates of his courses some 120 mu 4 jtahids (Mahrii 
al-MflsawI, Ahsan al-wadl'a, i, Nadiaf 1968, 147-8). 
He established, three religious {ibid., 148) and some 
modem schools in ‘Ir 5 k (‘Abd Allih al-Fayyfid# til- 
rhater a al^Irdbiyya al-kubrd Sana 19*0, Bagftdld 
1967,82 ff.). Since 1906 Khurasanl’s name has been as¬ 
sociated with the Persian Constitutional Revolution 
as one of its most influential supporters. He and 
two other mu&tahids, J'ihr 4 nl and MAzandarknl, 
issued numerous faitms and manifestos, sent many 
telegrams, wrote many letters to responsible authori¬ 
ties in Persia and Turkey, and organised two uprisings. 


, Led by JShurfisdnl, the Persian ‘ulamd* of ‘lr&fc inten¬ 
sified their campaign after Mubammad ‘All Shah's 
abrogation of the constitution In 1908, and in a fatuti 
. they declared that obedience to the Sh&h and the 
1 payment of taxes to his government were un-Islamic 
(Ahmad Kasravl, Tdrikh-i Ma$hru\a-yi Iran, Tehran 
! 195** 730) and strongly condemned their clerical 
1 opponent Shaykh Fa<JI Allah Ndrl (ibid., 528). Khuri- 
, sari’s activities were not favoured by ‘Abd & 1 -Hamid 
II of Turkey. Thanks to the Young Turks’ Revolu¬ 
tion of 1908, however, there appeared a degree ol 
mutual co-operation between the c ulamd i and the 
Turks, and Khurasani openly supported the Turkish 
Revolution. He even threatened to dethrone ‘Abd al- 
J.Iamld upon the latter’s counter revolution in 1909 
(Sayyid Muhammad fjasan Nadjnf! KflMnl, Siydbdti 
, & ar b< Mashhad 1972, 474-6). 

Living in an Ottoman province, ‘Irik, Khurasani 
and other Persian constitutionalists seem to have 
been led to an agreement of expedience with the 
1 Young Turks. We see Khurasani. for instance, sanc¬ 
tioning the Pan Islamic policy of the Young Turks 
[R.MM, xiii (1911), 385-6! and at times, despite his 
being a SfcFi muditahid, calling the Ottoman sultan 
"caliph” (al^Irfdn, i (1909}, 240-1; Ni^am al-Dln- 
1 Z&da, Hndium-i Bus bi-lrin, Baghdad 1913, 45). In 
I support of the sultan, he also declared a holy war 
against the Italian invasion of Libya in 1911 (o/- 
7 /vi, ii (1911). 246-7, 290*7, 338 * 42 ). In return, 
Khurasani appealed to the sultan to interfere in 
favour of the Persian constitutionalists; once in 1909 
when he was successfully working towards the de¬ 
thronement ol the foreign-backed Shah (al-'lrf&n, i 
(1909), 240-1), and another time when, upon the 
Auglo-Russian invasions of Iran in 1911, the deposed 
I $hah vainly attempted to regain his throne (Hu&Hm-i 
1 Rtis, 45 * 6 ). In both cases KlmriisAnl, leading many 
of his supporters, set out lor Persia to mobilise the 
masses; the first uprising was stopped because of 
the Shkh's downfall (at-'Irf&n, i (1909). and iv (1912), 
36-40), and the second one was postponed because of 
KhurSs«hit’s sudden death (Hudi&m-i Rds, 58-67). 

Despite the allegation concerning KhurAsAnl’s ties 
to the Oudb Bequest (Mabmfld Mabmfld. TdrlMj-i 
rau'dbil-i siyfol-yi Iran va Ingills, Tehran 1953, vi, 
1741 - 5 )* be does not seem to have favoured the 
British. Since the Russian troops were suppressing 
the Persian Revolution and the British were thought 
to have supported it, Khurasani sent delegates to the 
British Consulate in Bagb dad seeking co-operation 
(Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Sfrl'ism and constitutionalism m 
Iran: a study of the role played by the Persian residents 
of Iraq in Iranian politics, Leiden 1977), though this 
proved useless because of the British commitment 
to the 1907 Convention. From then on, we see JQjura- 
sSnl in an equal opposition to the two powers. He 
expressed his deep mistrust in the Shah, and paid 
no attention to the intercession of the two powers, 
under whose pressures the ££ah had to promise the 
1 re-establishment ol the Persian constitution; Khura¬ 
sani only insisted upon the deposition of the Shah 
and the declaration of a genuine constitutional regime 
(Hairi, Why did the WlamS* participate in the Persian 
Constitutional Revolution of 2905-/909^, in WJ, xvii 
II976-7J. 

B ibliography: (in addition to the sources given 
above): Mubammad Hirz al-Din, Ma'arif al-ridjal, 
i, Najjjal 1964; Ahmad Kasravl, Tarikh-i hididah- 
sdla-yi Adharbaydidn, Tehran 1954; Mubammad 
N 4 ?im al-Isl&m Kirmani, Tarikh-i biddri-yi lrini- 
y-in, i-ii, Tehran 1953, 1970; Muhammad ‘All 
Mudarris, Raykdnat at-adab, i, Tabriz 1967; Mahdl 
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BSmdSd, SAar/i-i {tai-i ridjal-i Iran, i, Tehran 1968; 
H. G. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1903-1909, 
Cambridge 19x0. (Abdul-Hadi Hairi) 

al-KHURAYMI [see abo ya c #Ob al-khukavm!] 
al-KHOrI. Faris (1875 7-1962) a Syrian politi¬ 
cian, 0 Christian, who played a very important 
role over a period of almost half a century. Born in 
a Lebanese village on the slopes of Mount Hcrmon, 
he studied at §ayda then at the school in Beirut 
which was later to become the American University, 
while also working as a teacher. Wien family affairs 
took him to Damascus in 1899, he took up residence 
in the Syrian capital, learned Turkish and French 
and was employed as an interpreter in the British 
consulate. His political career began in 1909 when 
he joined the Committee of Union and Progress. A> 
legal adviser to the municipality of Damascus (19x0- 
38) he was elected a member of the municipal council 
of the town in 1924, took part in 2918 in the Council 
of State which met in Istanbul, participated in the 
creation of the Arab Academy, and then occupied ;« 
number of important political offices: Minister of 
Finance in 1920, of National Education in 1936, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies in 2943 and 
then from 1946 to 1949, and President of the Council 
of Ministers in 1944-5 and In 1954-5. At the sam« 
time, he was President of the Bar of Damascus 
(1920-36), for a short time Professor ol Law (2922), 
a founder member of the People’s Party (2925), then 
of the Nationalist Bloc (al-Ku/laal-ll'afanlyya, 1928), 
and was a member of the delegation which negotiated 
with France the Treaty of 1936. After the war he was 
appointed Syrian delegate to the United Nations, and 
presided over the Security Council in 1947 and 1948. 
He retired from active life in 2955 and died on 2 
January 1962. 

lean's al-Khuri was a calm, level-headed man whose 
essential aim was to achieve the supremacy of justice. 
He was a man of great culture and erudition, and hi> 
powers of oratory were widely recognised. After the 
beginning of this century he took an interest in 
events outside the Arab world and derived from them 
the inspiration for his literary, more precisely hi< 
poetic, production, for this man of politics was also 
a poet. His classical background gave him the idea 
in 1898 of preparing an anthology entitled Shndhut 
al-dkahab Jl lafaHJ al~ c Arab which has remained un¬ 
edited, but he continued subsequently to compose 
verses, of which the total number is close to 2,000. 
Ills poetry is neo classical m style and comprises c 
number of bafidas on various events, notably on the 
Russo-Japanese War, panegyrics and obituary trib 
utes dedicated to his friends or to distinguished 
personalities, a single hidja 5 (of sultan <Abd al-Hamld 
II, which he later regretted), and some love poems, 
including three mutiadiskajuil ; another product of hi- 
classical education is a lakh mis of the nuniyya oi 
tbu Zaydun [q.v.]. He also found the time, in spite of 
his many commitments, to write two legal works: a 
Mudjaz fi e ilm al-maliyya (1924, 1937) and the UfM 
aTmt*fidkarnat al-frukukiyya {2nd ed. 2936). 

Bibliography. In addition to the archival in¬ 
formation held by the family, whose material is 
unedited, there have been two monographs on 
Firis al-JChfirl: Hanna al-Khabbis and Ulurdj 
Haddad, Faris al-Khuri. Beirut 1952, and Muham¬ 
mad al-Farhinl, Firis al-KkUri wa-ayyim la tunsii, 
Beirut 1964. See also Cahxers ie 1 ‘Orient ConUmpo 
rain, Paris, i-xxxii ( 1945 - 35 ). index; Naslrn Sb. ol 
Khflri has presented at the Lebanese University in 
1973 a Divan Fdris al-KhUrl containing all of hi> 
poetic work which is accessible, together with a 


detailed bibliography; this work should be publish¬ 
ed. (Ed.) 

al K 1 I URMA. an oasis in western Saudi 
Arabia situated atlat.sx* 34' N and long. 4a 0 2' E, 
which became prominent in Arabian politics during 
the first quarter of this century. The oasis lies in the 
middle reaches of W&dl Taraba or Turaba (also shown 
on maps as WfidI Subay c ). The companion oasis of 
Taraba capital of the tribe of the Bukum, is 
farther up the valley about 73 kra. to the south-west. 
Another 75 km. downstream from al- Khurma the 
valley passes by the wells of al-Kun?uliyya and then 
ends at ‘Irk Subay*, whose sands keep the flood- 
waters from joining the main drainage system emp¬ 
tying into WSdi M-DawSsir [see (&JazIrat) al-‘arab]. 
The oasis is close to the northern tip of Uarrat Nawa- 
?if, the southern part of which is called Harrat al- 
Bukum. The road from al-Khutma to al-JVif runs 
south of west over the range of Ha<Ln, often taken as 
marking the eastern geographical limit of al-yidj&t 
About 80 km. north of al-Khurma is the an¬ 
cient gold mine of ?alim, attempts to rework which 
in recent times proved a failure. Beyond ?alim to the 
north Is the present main highway from Djudda and 
Mecca to al Riyatf (Darb al-Hidjaz); earlier, many 
pilgrims and a considerable amount of trade went 
along the track through al-ftun$uliyya and al- 
Khurma. 

The relatively small population of al-Khurma is 
made up of tribesmen from the western section of 
Subay* [q.v.], who regard the oasis as their capital, 
Sharifs, and black freemen. The chief place iu the 
oasis is I£asr Khilid, named after a former Amir (see 
below), and the other principal settlements are al- 
Suk and al Sulaymiyya. 

Unlike Taraba, al-Khurma is not meutioned by 
Hamdani, though it may have been inhabited even 
before his time. Its first appearance in history seems 
to have been in 1212/1798. when the Sjjarlf Ghalib 
b. Mus&'ad, a determined foe of the Wahhfibiyya 
[q.v.], pitched his camp there with a host ot "Be¬ 
douins, townsmen, Egyptians (mafiriyya), and 
Maghribls” (Ibn Bis^r, >, 122) while making a sweep 
through the southwestern oases in an effort to halt the 
spread of the reform movement. Surprised by Wah¬ 
habi warriors under the leadership of HfidI b. liar- 
mala of Kaktan and Rubayyi‘ b. Zayd of the DawAair, 
GhSlib and his host fled pell-mell, losing many hun¬ 
dreds of men and rich booty. This catastrophe com¬ 
pelled Qfe&lib to rescind in 12x3/2799 the ban that for 
some years prevented the Wahhabis of Na^jd from 
making the pilgrimage. 

With the resurgence of the Wahhibiyya in this 
century under ‘Abd al-'AzIz Al Su< 0 d, possession of 
al-Khurma became a crucial issue. Many Khurmans 
had remained attached to the reform movement since 
the preceding century. As Wahhibi proselytising also 
won new adherents in the west, the Sharif ai llusayn 
b. ‘All of Mecca tried to assert sovereignty over al- 
KJjarma, which would have carried his authority well 
towards the east. In the words of Philby, "Khurma 
itself was a locality of little importance, economically 
or politically, though it occupied a strategic position 
as the back-door to Najd. Its real significance was 
as a symbol of the struggle for Arabian hegemony, 
which had now been transferred from the old cock¬ 
pit of the Qasim [see al-hasIm] to the frontiers of the 
Hijaz” IArabian jubilee, 60). The British government 
held that al-Khurma. which it thought was not very 
far away from al-Ta’if (the actual distance is 190 
km.), fell within al-tfusayn's sphere. *Abd al-*Azk, 
on the other hand, avowed that he bad inherited all 
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the territory that had belonged to his loiefathers, I 
including al-Khurraa. 

The Sharif KhAlid b. Mao$ui Ibn Lu*ayy, said to 
have been named amir of al-Khurma by al-Hu»ayn, 
became a convert to the Wahh&biyya, as a result of 
which al-Uusayn detained him in Mecca for a time; 
al-Husayn also rebuked the HanbaQ had* of al-Khur- 
ma for preaching ia the WahbibI vein. The Khirman 
Wahhabis were devout enough to be reckoned as be¬ 
longing to the ranks of the H&wan [ q.v .]. Late in 
1335/1917 al-Husayn’s son ‘Abd Allah delivered ulti¬ 
mata to KhSlid demanding that he return to his 
original loyalty. KhAlid rejected the ultimata, and 
the Kfrurmans called on ‘Abd a 1 -*AzIz for help. Sym¬ 
pathetic though he was to their cause, he wasoccupied 
elsewhere and could do little for them. During 1336/ 
1918, expeditions sent by al-tfusayn to subdue al- 
Khurma were repulsed one after another by Khalid 
and the Ikliwiin. 

Infuriated by the tenacious and successful resist¬ 
ance of the little oasis, al-Uusayn in £ha‘b 5 n 1337/ 
May 1919 deputed his son ‘Abd Allah with a martial 
array, well armed by Arabian standards, to settle 
accounts there once and for all. On the way, ‘Abd 
AllAh paused at Taraba, where KhSlid and the 
wan, striking suddenly at night, won a signal victory 
reminiscent of the one achieved by their Wahhabi 
predecessors over the Sharif Gh&lib. No serious mili¬ 
tary obstacle then barred the way to k\ Jk y tt and 
Mecca, but ‘Abd al-‘Azit chose to bide his time. 
When the move in that direction leading to the cap¬ 
ture of Mecca was finally made in i343/«9*4. al- 
Khurma and Taraba provided the springboard for 
Khalid and the Ikhwin. 

The hiHra of the IkhwAa beside Khalid's castle 
in al-Khurma is said to have been founded after the 
battle of Taraba. The British explorer Phiiby visited 
the oasis in 1336/1917 and again in 1351/1932, as well 
as a year or two before that while hunting with ‘Abd 
al-‘Az!z. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
under al-ikhwak. see ‘UthmAn b. Bighr, l Unwdn 
al-mxdxd, Mecca 1349; H. Phiiby, Arabian high¬ 
lands, Ithaca, N. Y. 1952; G. Troeller, Tke birth oj 
Saudi Arabia, London 1976. (G. RbntzJ 

KHURRAMAbAd. chief town of the $hakristdn 
of the same name in the Iranian province oi 
Luristan {uslan 6), situated in long. 48 0 21' E-, lat. 
33°29 / N.; population of the shahrislan (1966): 
259,000, elevation above sea-level: 4,700 feet. 

The town is first mentioned under its present name 
in the 8th/i4th century by y»md Allah Mustawfl, 
who states: “this was fine town, but it is now in 
ruins" [Nuxhai al-frulub, 74)- To the south-east of the 
town, along the banks of the Khurramabad river, and 
also to the south-wes*, are remains dating from the 
time when the site, then known as Diz-i Siyali, was 
the capital of the Saldjufc atdbegs of Lur-i Kufiik [f.u.], 
who governed the area from 580/1184 and whose last 
representative was killed by Shah ‘Abbas I in 1006/ 
1597. At a still earlier date, the SAsduid town of 
§h4p0rhh w ast seems to have occupied the site (thus 
Miuoisky, in EI l , LurisiAk, who supports Rawlinson 
contra Le Strange, Lands, 201*2). 

This mountainous region, inhabited by Lurl-speak* 
ing tribes, remained remote until almost the end of 
the 13th/ 19th century, when it was finally opened up 
by the construction of the Tehran-AhwAz highway; 
this reduced to 12 days the 40-50 days previously 
required for the journey lrom Die Persian Gulf to 
Tehran via §hlraz. 

Bibliography : (in addition to the references | 


in the text): ‘AU RaziuArA (ed.), Farhang-i fauglird- 
fiyu'iyi Iran (/ ntijfr&r&t-i duHra-yi djugkrd/iyd 3 !- 
yi sitdd-i arliih), vi, Tehran 1330/1951, 139; Major 
Rawlinson, Notes on a march from Zohdb, etc. in the 
year jSj 6, in JRGS, ix/i (1839), 97 ff. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KHURRAMIYYA or l£y vkramdIni yya refers in 
the Islamic sources to the religious movement 
founded by Mazdak in the late 5th century 
A.D. and to various Iranian, anti-Arab sects 
which developed out of it under the impact of 
certain extremist ShI*I doctrines. Although the Khur- 
ramlyya are sometimes mentioned separately besides 
the Mazdakiyya, Ibn al-Nadlm, following Abu *1* 
Kasim al-Balkbl, is no doubt right in stating that 
the name Khurramiyya, as nlso Mubammira [q.v.], 
originally meant the movement of Mazdak in general, 
and not merely a branch of it. AI-MasHkA's assertion 
that the Khurramivva are distinct from the Mazda- 
kiyya evidently relates to the later development, 
since he at the same time identifies the former with 
the followers of Abu Muslim. The Persian name 
Khurram-dln (“joyous or agreeable religion") may, 
as has been suggested, have been chosen by the sec¬ 
tarians in analogy to the name Vehdin which the 
Zoroastriaus applied to their own religion, though 
it seems also possible that it was coined by their 
Zoroastrian opponents. In the Islamic sources, it is 
usually explained as referring to their libertinist and 
hedonistic view that everything agreeable to the 
senses is permitted. Other explanations of the name, 
that it is derived c ither from Khurrain, a district ot 
Ardabil, or from Khurrama, the wife of Mazdak, are 
probably unfounded. 

Although the sources do not mention the Mazda- 
kite movement in early Islamic times, it is evident 
that Mazdakiie communities were dispersed in the 
countryside of many regions of Iran with the heaviest 
concentration in the province of al-niibAI. The coales¬ 
cence of the Khurramiyya with various extremist 
factions of the KaysAniyya fa.u.] began during the 
upheavals of the late Umayyad age. Al-Tabari, ii, 
1588, reports that the ‘Abbusid ddH KhidAsh [$.».], 
who was active before 118/73G in the area of Naysa- 
bOr and Marw, taught the religion of the Khurra- 
miyya and permitted promiscuity. Ai-NAgfiP identi¬ 
fies the Khurramiyya of KhurAs&n with the Khida- 
slpyya, who held that the imflmatc had passed from 
the ‘Abbasid Muhammad b. ‘Ah by forfeiture to 
Khidash, and who furthermore denied the death of 
the latter. According to Abu H&tim al-Rfizl, the 
Hariihiyya, the extremist supporters of 'Abd AllAh 
b. Mu‘Awiya fa.v.) who after his death in Z3x/748-9 
chose various chiefs of their own, were called Khurra- 
miyyu. It is likely that these two sects were partially 
recruited from the local Mazdakites in KhurAsan and 
western Iran, which was controlled by ‘Abd AllAh 
b. Mu‘Awiya for some time. The strongest impact on 
the Mazdakite Khurramivva was made, however, by 
the figure of Abik Muslim [q.v.], who as the leader of 
the revolutionary movement which overthrew the 
Umayyad caliphate and as the victim of ‘AbbAsid 
perfidy came to symbolise Persian self-assertion 
against Arab dominance. Many heresiographers fully 
identify the Khurramivva with the Muslimiyya, who 
considered Abu Muslim as their imam, prophet or an 
incarnation of the divine spirit. Abu IJAtim's state¬ 
ment that the RizAmiyya belonged to the Khurram¬ 
iyya is to be understood in the same sense, for he 
and some other sources explain this name as meaning 
the radical, anti-'Abbasid followers of Abu Muslim. 

The da c ica of Abu Muslim evidently gained numcr- 
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ous Mazdakitc adherents during his lifetime. After 
his murder in i 37 / 755 i the ivhurrainiyya in Khurasan, 
according to ol-MasSkD, rose in revolt. Some of them 
denied his death and expected his early return to 
establish justice in the world. Others affirmed his 
death and held that the imam ate had passed to his 
daughter Fatima. They were known as the F&timiyya. 
The Zoroastrian Sunbath [see sindbad], a former 
associate of Abu Muslim, led an army of rebels from 
NaysAbQi to al-Rayy where his following swelled 
rapidly. According to the Siyasai-tUitna, it was com¬ 
posed of Mazdakites, Shi'is and Zoroastriacs. Sun* 
bAdh predicted the end of the Arab empire and prom¬ 
ised to destroy the Ka^ba. Abu Muslim, he asserted, ' 
had not died and would shortly reappear, together 
with Mazdak and the Mahdl. By the latter, who is 
not identified, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyva may have 
been meant. The revolt was suppressed after 70 days 
and the leader was killed. Another former associate or 
diiH of Abu Muslim, known as IsljSk al-Turk, after 
the former's murder fomented an insurrection in 
Transoxania, affirming that Abb Muslim was alive in 
the mountains of al-Rayy and would return. He is 
also reported to have previously taught that Abu 
Muslim was a prophet sent by Zoroaster, who himself 
was alive and would reappear to restore his religion. 
Hothing is known about the exact date of the activity 
of Ish 3 k and the fate of his movement. It has been , 
suggested, on the basis of the account of Gardlzl, 
that the governor of Khur&san. Abd Dawud Khalid | 
(d. 140/757) was killed by followers of IsbAfc and that 
the rebel leader Barazbanda, whom Abu Dawfld'ssuc- | 
cessor c Abd al-Djabbar joined when he revolted 
against the caliph al-Mansur, also belonged to IsbAk’s 
movement. The first suggestion is highly conjectural j 
and the second quite unlikely; the white-clad (sapid- \ 
diamagan) murderers of Aba DAwfld were, according I 
to Gardlzl. the followers of one Sa‘Id the weaver 1 
(djuldh), and Barazbanda claimed to be Ibrahim b. 
‘Abd (read: Muhammad?) al-HAshiml (Gardlzl, Zaytt 
al-akhbar, ed. ‘Abd al-Havy Hablbl, Tehran 1347, : 
123 f.). About two decades alter the death of Abu j 
Muslim, al-Mukanna 1 [f.tr.], also a former member of 
his datura and of the RizAmiyya, appeared in Trans- , 
oxania to lead another revolutionary movement. His 
following was composed of white-clad (Ar. Mubayykja 1 
Pers. SapCd-djimagAn) Soghdian peasants and 
by Turkish tribesmen. He claimed to be the final 
divine incarnation after Adam, Nttfc, lbr&hlm, Musi, 
^Isa, Muhammad and Abu Muslim (a different report 
adds £ijayA ar »d substitutes ‘All and Muhammad b. 
al tfanafiyya for Abd Muslim) and taught the trans- I 
migration of souls and sexual license. The sect of the 
Mubayyida is still mentioned as surviving in the 6tb/ I 
12th century. 

The latter two movements usually are not called 1 
Khurramivva in the sources, though as branches of I 
the Musliraiyya they were covered by the name in its 
wider sense. There is no specific information on their I 
doctrine about Mazdak and the role of Mazdakites 
in them. Al-BlrQnl, however, states in general terms 
that al-Mufcanna 4 prescribed for his followers "every¬ 
thing Mazdak had brought" and al-SfoahrastAnl 
counts the Mubayyida as one of the neo-Mazdakite 
sects and as a variety of the Khurramiyya. They may 
have been crypto-Mazdakites belore the coming ol 
al Mukaniia c (sec A. Yu. Yakubovskiy. Vossianit 
MuAannl Dviienu lyudsy v bcll^h odaldakh, in SO, v 1 
[* 948 ], 33 - 54 ). 

The use o! the name Khurramiyya is more prev¬ 
alent for the neo-Mazda kites in western Iran. In 1 
162/779 the Muhaiumira, l.c. the Mazdakites, of | 


Djurdjan rose and made common cause witli the 
Khurramdinivva. i.e. the Muslimiyya, claiming that 
Abu Muslim was alive and promising to restore his 
reign. They put Abu *I-Ghazi\ the young grandson 
of Abu Muslim, at their head and reached al-Rayy 
before they were defeated by c Umar b. al-‘AlA\ At 
the same time, the Khurramiyya of Isfahan revolted. 
Again in 180-1/796-8 the Mubammira of DjurdiAn 
rose and for a brief time held sway over the province. 
In 192/808 the Khurramiyya revolted in Adharbay- 
djan and the regions of al-Rayy, HamadhAn and 
Isfahan. The insurrection was quickly suppressed by 
‘Abd Allah b. Malik and Abfl Dulai al- c ldjli. 

The anti-Arab and anti-Muslim activity of the 
Khurramiyya reached its climax in the great rebel¬ 
lion of Bftbak [$.«».) al- Khurrami in AdharbaydjAn 
(201-23/816-38). BAbak had become the chief of the 
iihurramiyya in the region of al-Badhgjj in Adfear- 
baydjSn in succession to J 2 jfiwf<lb&n b. Shahrak, 
whose prophetic spirit, he claimed, had settled upon 
him. DjawIdljSn was alleged to have predicted the 
victory of Mazdak ism under his successor. The sources 
offer little information on the religious doctrine of 
Bfibak and his followers. Their connection with the 
Muslimiyya is indicated by the fact that some people, 
according to al-Dlnawarl, held Babak to be a son of 
Mufahhar, son of F&tiraa, daughter of Abd Muslim. 
The revolt later spread outside Adh^baydjAn. U 
212/827-8 the KJjurramiyya rose in the area of fefah 4 n 
and al-Karadi and some of them joined Babak in 
Adberbaydi&n. In 218/833 they revolted around I>fa- 
hAu under their chief ‘All b. Mazdak and in Firs. As 
‘AIT b. Mazdak took al-Karadj, the sectarians joined 
him in large numbers. After a bloody defeat by IsbAfc 
b. Ibrahim near Hara&dh&n. some of them retreated 
and pillaged in Isfahan, while others under their 
leader BArsIs fled to Byzantine territory. They were 
enrolled in the Byzantine army and are mentioned 
in 223/838 fighting under the emperor Theophilus 
against the Muslims. 

‘Abd al-KAhir al-Bagfrd&dl treats a sect called 
Mizy&riyya, followers of the Rarinid ruler of Jaba- 
ristin, MAzyfir [see kArinids] (d. 225/840), as the 
second major branch of the Khurramiyya besides the 
BAbakiyya. MAzy&r, whose revolt against the caliph¬ 
ate developed out of his quarrel with the big land- 
owners of the lowlands of Tabaristan and his rivalry 
with ‘Abd Allah b. TAhir, was certainly not a Mazda- 
kite, although he was accused of having aided Babak. 
In his political struggle he came to rely on the non- 
Muslim elements of the highlands, particularly 2 oro- 
astrians, but evidently also Mazdakites. The Khur¬ 
ramiyya of T®barist 3 n and Djurdjan may have con¬ 
tinued to honour his memory as the account of al- 
Baghd&dT suggests. 

According to the Siydsat-ndtna, the rebellions of 
the Khurramivva in the area of Isfahan continued 
after the execution of Babak until the year 300/912-3. 
First they rose during the reign of al-Wathik (227-32/ 
842-7), and again sacked al-Karadj. Later, at an un¬ 
specified date, one BAryazd^jAh succeeded in forti¬ 
fying himself in the mountains of Isfah&n. The Khur- 
ramiyya joined him and raided caravans and villages. 
Only after some 30 years was he seized and executed. 
Still in 320-1/932-3, ‘All b. Buya conquered several 
fortresses previously held by the Khurramiyya in the 
region of al-Karadj and captured great treasures. 

Khurrami communities are mentioned in the 4th/ 
xoth century in the regions of Firs, al-Ahwiz, Isfa¬ 
han, al-Burdj, al-Karadj, Masabadhan. Mihridj&n- 
kadhak, al-Saymara, Dlnawar, NihAwand, Hama 
dhan, Kibhaii, Kumm, al-Rayy, in the mountains of 
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Tabaris tan, al-Daylam, Adharbnydfan, Armenia, 
Sfhahrazfir, DjurdjSn, Balkh and Khuras 3 n. It has 
been accepted on the basis of a report of Miskawayh 
(ed. Amedroz, Eclipse , ii, 299; tr., v, 321) that Khur- 
ramiyya living along the coast of Makran and Kirman ' 
were subjugated in 360/971 by a general of c Adud al- 
Dawla. The name al-Khurramiyya is, however, a 
corruption in the manuscript and should be read al- 
DjurCimivva. This is evident from the text of Ibn | 
al-Athlr (viii, 451) which is based on Miskawayh as | 
well as from Miskawayh’s mention of the same people 
called al-Piuxumiyya later under the year 364/974-5 
(ii, 359 f.; Ibn al-Athlr, viii, 482; Hilal in Eclipse, iii, 
377: al-Diurum; this point is also made by C. E. 
Bosworth, The Banu Ilyas of Kirman {320-57!932-68), \ 
in Iran and Islam, in memory of the lale Vladimir \ 
Minor sky, ed. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971,123 n. 34). 1 
The latest mention of surviving Khurramiyya com¬ 
munities is for the first half of the 6th/i2th century 
in the region of Ansabadh and Darkazln, north-west 1 
of Hamadhan (al-Bund 5 ri,/W ukhtasar zubdat al-nusra, 
ed. M. Th. Houtsna, Leiden 1889, 124), and in 
Adharbaydjin. 

According to al-Mas'iidl (d. 345 / 95 6 ), the Khur¬ 
ramiyya in his time mostly helonged to two divisions, 
the KGdakiyya and the Ludshahiyya). (variants 
Kudshahiyya, KurdshShiyya). The former were 
probably named thus because of their veneration 
of Mahdl b. Fayruz, the son (or grandson?) of 
FStima, daughter of Abu Muslim, whom they called 
ktIdak-i dattd, the omniscient boy. They are also 
mentioned in other sources and apparently consti¬ 
tuted the great majority of the Khurramiyya in 
western Iran. Abu Hatim al-Raz! (d. 322/924) states 1 
that the extremist factions which originally developed 
out of the ( Abb 3 sid revolutionary movement were 
known under different names in different regions; 
in the country of Isfahan as Kudakiyva and Khur¬ 
ramiyya, in al-Rayy and elsewhere in al-Djibal as 
Mazdakiyya and SunbSdiyya, in DIrawar and Niha- 
wand as Muhammira and in Adharbaydjan as Uha- 
Ijufiyya (or Dafuliyya). It is not clear if the latter 
name implies a distinction in religious doctrine be¬ 
tween the Khurramiyya in Adharbaydjan and else¬ 
where in western Iran, though any such differences 
were most likely not substantial. Abu Dulaf b. Muhal- 
hil, who visited al-Badhdh about the middle of the 
4 th/ioth century, mentions a place there were the 
Muhammira known as the Khurramiyya consecrated 
their flags and where they expected the coming ol 
the Mahdl. Probably the kudak-i ddttd or, in any case, 
a descendant of AbG Muslim’s daughter Fatima, is 1 
meant 

The reports of the Muslim sources about the doc- I 
trine and practices of the Khurramiyya are mostly | 
summary and biased. An exception is the account of 
Mutahhar b. T^hir al-MakdisI, which is based on his 
personal acquaintance with members of the sect and ' 
his reading of some of their books. The ]£]}urramiyya 
were dualists holding that the principle of the world 
was the light, some of which had become effaced and 1 
turned into darkness. They all believed in the trans- ! 
migration of souls in human, animal, and angel bodies. 
Prophetic revelation in their view never ceased and 
the same divine spirit inhered in all prophets. They 
had no religious law but, according to Mutahhar, had 
recourse to their imams in legal matters. Messengers 
whom they called angels (firishlagan) made the rounds 
among them. They were much concerned with clean¬ 
liness and purity, tried to win people’s favour through 
acts of kindness and strictly avoided bloodshed ex¬ 
cept when they decided on rebellion. They expected 
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the appearance of a descendant of Fatima, daughter 
of Abu Muslim, as the Mahdl who would make their 
cause prevail in the world. Wine was considered 
particularly blessed by them. According to Mutahhar, 
some held promiscuity licit with the consent of the 
women and, in general, any fulfillment of natural 
desires as long as no one was harmed. The more 
extravagant cliches of some sources concerning their 
sexual libertinism deserve no credence. There is no 
sound evidence for community of goods among them. 

The Ma2dakite and Manichaean basis of these be¬ 
liefs is manifest. The attempts of some sources to 
establish a close link between the Khurramiyya and 
the karmatts and Isma^liyya must be viewed with 
reserve. There is no evidence for any influence of 
Khurrami doctrine on Isma e ili doctrine or of any 
large-scale conversion of Khinramis to early Isma- 
'Ilism. 
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KHURRAMSjjAHR, chief town (population in 
1966; 88,536) of the shahristdn of the same name 
(population in 1966: 156.281) in the Iranian prov¬ 
ince of Khuzistan (ustdn 6), and situated in long. 
48 0 09' E., lat. 30'25'N. Its elevation above sea- 
level is 8 m./26 ft., and the climate is hot and humid, 
with summer temperatures rising to 58 0 C./r36° F., 
and a winter minimum of 8° C/46 0 F. 

The present town is the successor of a number of 
settlements which, since ancient times, have been 
located in the general area where the Karun (Dudjayl) 
river and the combined Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
flow into the Persian Gulf a few miles apart. Elamite 
and Achaemenid settlements were succeeded, in Is¬ 
lamic times, by Bayan and Muferiza, which were in¬ 
cluded by the Islamic geographers in the province of 
c Irak-i ‘Adjani. The earlier settlements were situated 
on the KSrun river itself, the later ones on a channel 
cut to link the Karun and the Tigris-Euphrates 
estuary (now called by the Arabs Shatt al- c Arab, and 
by the Persians Arwand-rud). The construction of 
this channel (known at different times as Jfiy-i Bayin; 
Juy-I f A<Jud! (after it bad been widened by the Bu- 
wayhid ruler c Adud al-Dawla [?.».]; and the Haffar 
channel) created the island of Ab&d&n (see c abbAdan], 
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the site of the National Iranian Oil Company's re¬ 
finery. 

After being mentioned by al-Mufcaddasl Uth/xotb 
century), the site is not heard of again until the be 
ginning of the 13th/xgth century, when a fort called 
KGt al-Mubammara (“Red Fort") developed into the 
town of Mubammara governed by Arab shavkhs of 
the Ka‘b tribe. The new town was situated on the 
HaffSr channel, one mile from its confluence with the 
KfirQn. The rise of a rival port at the end of the 
Persian Gulf was regarded by the Ottomans ns a 
threat to the prosperity of Basra, and in 1254/1838-9 
they sacked the town, which was, however, subse¬ 
quently ceded to Persia by the Treaty of Frzerum in 
1847. This treaty was violated by the Ottomans in 
1886 by the construction 0 i a fort at Fao, at the 
mouth of the estuary, which enabled them to harass 
shipping bound for Mubammara. 

In 1925. Ridfl §l> 5 h Pahlawl brought the virtually 
autonomous shayfcbdoiu of Mubammara firmly under 
Iranian control, and in 1937 the name of the town, 
by a decision of the Iranian cabinet, was changed to 
Khurramshahr. During World War II, the port facili¬ 
ties at Khurranisliabr were greatly expanded, and a 
75-mile branch line was constructed to link the city 
with the Trans-Iranian railway at AhwSz. After fur¬ 
ther development under the Second Seven-Year Plan 
(i955-<>2), Khurramshahr is now one of Iran's prin¬ 
cipal ports-of-entry on the Persian Gulf; its exports 
include dates, milk-products, skins and wool. 

The 19x2-14 Boundary Commission took as the 
international boundary with ‘Irak the low-water line 
on the Iranian side of the Shatt al-‘Arab. This left 
the navigation channel to Khurraraihahr under ‘Iraki 
Jurisdictioa, and resulted in constant friction between 
the two commies. This dispute appears finally to 
have been settled by the agreement signed on 6 March 
1975. whereby Iran and ‘Irak agree that the inter¬ 
national boundary shall be the lalwcg, or line of 
deepest water. 

Bibliography : G. Le Strange, Lands, 48; 
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st&n*. Tehran 1330 sh./i 95 i. 206 ff.; ‘All Razmar* 
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dd’ira-yi foughrifiya'l-yi sitdd-i aiti $£), vi, Tehran 
1330 5I1./1951. 140-1; Muhammad YOsufl, Payua- 
stangdh-i Kdriin va Arwand-rud , Tehran 1350 5)3./ 
1971; G. N. Curzon, Persian arid (he Persian Ques¬ 
tion, repr. I-ondon 1966, ii, 325 ff. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KHURREM (P. “cheerful, smiling’’) is a name 
of both men and women. The most famous 
bearer of it is tire KliAssekI fa.v.) and beloved 
wife of SulaymUn I fa.e.], who was born in the 
early years of the x6tb century and died on 26 Dju- 
mflda II 965/15 April 1558. Because of the necessary 
seclusion of her life, few facts about her arc known. 
It is, however, certain that Subyrn&n remained pas¬ 
sionately devoted to her from their meeting, probably 
in Istanbul after his accession on 17 Shaww^l 926/ 
30 September 1520, until her death; hence her power, 
by which she altered the course of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire. This power, for which she is hated, brought 
upon her charges of witchraft (Bassano, Costumi, 
Roma 1545, i8».) and sorcery (Busbecq, Otnnta ..., 
Basel 1740, 72-3), but Navagero’s remark (Altori, 
Relasioni UiJj, 74), "she knows the Sultan’s nature 
very well", seems nearer the truth. According to the 
tradition established by Hammer-Purgstall (COR, lii, 
673), she was Polish, from Rogatin (Polish: Rohatyn) 
on the Gnilaya Lipa river, now in the Ukrainian SSR, 
then in the Little Russia of Poland, the daughter of 


a Greek Catholic papas ; possibly her name was Alek- 
sandra Lisowska (see Pelleten, xxiii, 230). The area, 
an old Ruthenian settlement, was subjected to fre¬ 
quent Tatar raids; she may have been carried off on 
one of these and sold as a slave in Istanbul. It may 
not be a coincidence that she had a mosque bunt later 
In the ‘Avret Pazarl quarter, near the female slave- 
market. Other traditions, ol little reliability, make 
her Slav, Circassian, Sienese, even French. She may 
have been presented to Sulaym&n by his mother 
l;laf$a Sultan or by Ihrihlm Pac^a (g.y.) (Bassano, 
loc. cit., i8t»)., with whom she was to share SulaymSn’s 
affection. She wss called JOjurrem (variants: Chur- 
ram. Current, Hilrrem) but is known in Turkish his¬ 
tories generally as Kha$$ek! Sultan and in Western 
accounts as Roxelana (variants: Roxolana, Roxelane, 
Rossolana, Rossane, la Rossa, la Rosa), probably all 
referring to her origin as a Russian or even a Ruthe¬ 
nian woman ( BelUten . xxiii, 229), but not meaning 
“Rose", "Redhead", nor Baudier't ingenous "Rox¬ 
ana’’ to SulayraJn's Alexander the Great ( rnventaire', 
Paris 1620, 344 ). Bragadin in 1526 (Albert, iii/3, 102) 
describes her as "young not beautiful, but graceful 
and small”. 

As heir-apparent in Manisa, Sulayman seems to 
have favoured two ladies. GulbaliSr and Gulfem, said 
to be variously of Circassian, Albanian, Montenegrin 
and Crimean origin. Gulfem bore him Murad in 919/ 
1513 add MabmGd in 921/1515, but both these sons 
died in 927/152X. GulbahAr bore Mustafa [g.o.] in 921/ 
1515; thus, by 1521, as mother of the Sultan's eldest 
surviving son, she was &fca$$ekl Sultan and, after 
SulaymAn's mother, foremost in the Imperial Harem, 
then housed in the Old Palace. However, Khurrem 
had captivated Sulayinan, borne him a son Mepem- 
med (9.P.] in 927/X521 and, alter a squabble reported 
by Navagero (Alton, Hill, 75 )» during which Gulba- 
hir had called her "sold meat", had ousted her. 
GuIbahSr devoted herself to her son Mustafa and, 
when she died in 988/1580, was buried beside him 
in Ejem Sultan's mausoleum in Bursa (Refik, xvt. 
astrda Istarsbul HayaU, Istanbul 1935, 8). Gulfem, no 
rival, was accepted by Khurrem and lived with her 
ladies; after her death, in 96g’i56x-z. a mosque was 
constructed in her memory in CskUdar. 

There is unanimous agreement that Sulaymin 
made IGjurrein his legal wife by giving her the kdbin 
(dowry), said to be 5.000 ducats annually, but no hint 
as to when this took place. It may have been after the 
birth of Mebemmcd. An undated letter in the Ar¬ 
chives of the Bank of St. George, Genoa, describes the 
wedding festivities in some detail (see Davey, The 
Saltan and Aw subjects, London 1907, 18-19). In 928/ 
1522 their daughter Mihr i M&h Sult 3 n [q.v.] was born, 
the next year a son ‘Abd Allih (died 932/1526) and, 
on 24 Radjab 930/28 May 1524, the future Sultan 
Selim II fa.i 1 .]. Khurrem bore two more sons, BSyezlil 
in 932/1526 and, in 937/1330 Ejihinglr, a hunchback 
much loved by his father. The circumcisions of Mu§- 
tafA, Meherumed and Selim were celebrated together 
with great pomp in Dhu ‘ 1 -Ka‘da 936/July 1530, after 
which Mustafa, as san4jafi-beg of $arufcfcan, departed 
with his mother to Manisa. On 4 Ramadan 940/X9 
March 1534 the walide IJaf$a Sultan died. During the 
night of 2 X -2 Ramadan 942/14*5 March 1536, Ibrahim 
Pasha was assassinated in the Sultan's bedchamber 
in Topkapi Sarayi. Khurrem's influence is suspected 
in this murder, out of jealousy and fear for her 
children's lives after Ibr&hlm had declared in favour 
of Ma$tafa as heir, but there is no proof of this. 
With Ibrahim's death, however, all her rivals had 
been removed. 
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la 945/1539 Khurrem began a long scries of pious 
bequests with the construction of the Haseki mosque 
in Istanbul, the first commission of the new Chief 
Architect Sinan It is in the former ‘Avret 

Pazarl, now Haseki district, and comprises two 
medres/s, a mekt/b, a sabil and a hospital (finished 
957/1550) which, as the Haseki Kadmiar Hastanesi, 
is still in use for women. Sin 4 n also built another 
mosque on her behalf at Edime, Smdrets near the 
I<a c ba at Mecca, at Medina and at Edirne, and baths 
in the Aya Sofya and Yehudiler districts of Istanbul. 
Her other charitable works include a caravanserai 
and fountains at Edime and a richly endowed ‘itntiret 
at Jerusalem. 

On the night of 27 Rama«J 5 n 947/25 January 1541 
a fire swept through the CJd Palace (I.utfl, Teu'drikh, 
Istanbul 1341, 384). Khurrem seems to have moved 
at once with her ladies to Topkapi Sarayi, where she 
remained. With a woman lodged for the first time at 
the political centre, there begins at this date the 
Kadlnlar sallanatl, the rule of women, during which 
the policies of the Ottoman Empire were directed by 
a succession of foreign favourites, until the death of 
Murad IV’s mother in 1061/1651. In the Genoese Ar¬ 
chives there is a description of Khurrem’s apartments, 
probably written in 1542 (see Davey, Sultan, 21-3), 
and also in Bassano (loc. til., 17V.). On 21 $afar 
948/16 June 1541 Khurrem had Mu^afa dismissed to 
Amasya and on 3 Shaman 949/12 November 1542 
her own son Mebemmed was appointed sandjak-bey of 
Sarukhan. the heir-apparcnt's post [Kanum arwa- 
£am, 249). One year later, on 8 Shaman 950/6 Novem¬ 
ber 1543, Mebemmed died in Manisa. Sulayman was 
inconsolable; in a deed of gift to Khurrem made some 
eight years later (Feridun, Munsha'al 1 , i, 608-10), 
with all his other son3 still alive, he calls her “the 
mother of my late son Mebemmed”. On 13 Ramadan 
951/28 November 1544 Rustem Pasha fa.u.], husband 
of Mihr-i Mah since 945/1539, was appointed Grand 
Vizier. He was devoted to the policies of his mother- 
in-law and wife, foremost of which was the destruc- 1 
tion of Mustafa so that one of Khurrem’s sons might 
succeed. The law decreeing that a Sultan at his acces¬ 
sion must have all his brothers executed created such 1 
a desperate struggle for life within the Sultan's family, , 
of which tire pathetic aspect is well illustrated by 
Navagero (AlWri, iii/i, 77). Their scheming was 
crowned with success on 27 ShawwaJ 960/6 October 
* 353 . when Sulayinan witnessed the execution of his 
brilliant and popular eldest son in camp at Eregli 
near Konya. To pacify the infuriated army Rustem 
Pasha was dismissed at once and Kara Ahmad Pasha 
appointed Grand Vizier .Djihauglr, proceeding 
with his father on the Persian campaign, died of 
pleurisy at Aleppo on 22 Dhu 'l-IJididja 960/29 
November 1553. A few weeks later Mustafa's son 
Mebemmed, born at Amasya in 953/1546, was exe¬ 
cuted at Bursa. His death also is attributed to Hhur- 
rem's plots, as is the execution in office of Kara 
Ahmad Pasha on 13 Dhu 'I-Ka^da 962/29 September 
*555 and the immediate reinstatement of Rustem 
Pasha. He and Khurrem plotted for the succession to 
pass to Bayezld, the younger but abler ol Sulayman’s 
surviving sons, but neither of them lived to see the 
end of the struggle between the two brothers which 
resulted in B&yezld’s execution in Persia at Selim’s 
instigation on 25 Dhu ’1-Ra‘da 969/23 July 1562. Bar- 
barigo tells us (Albiri, iii/3, 148) that in her last years 
Khurrem would not allow Sulayman out of her sight; 
both infirm, they spent the winter of 965/1557-8 in 
Edime together, and she returned to die in Istanbul 
in April. She k buried in her mausoleum, built by 


Sinan beside Sulayman’s near the SilleymSniyye 
mosque. Due largely to her intrigues Selim, Sulay- 
mdn's least worthy son, remained alone to succeed 
his father. 

A number of Khurrem’s letters exist. Seven letters 
to Sulayman, written between 1526-53, published in 
modern Turkish transcription in Ulu$ay, Osmanli 
sultanlanna a$k \nekiaptari, Istanbul 1950, are pre¬ 
served in the Archives of the Topkapi Sarayi Museum 
as TKS Ar$ivi nos. E. 5038, 5662, 5859, 5926, 6036, 
6056, 11480. In 1548 and 1549 she and Mihr-i Mah 
wrote to Sigismund Augustus of Poland; the originals 
axe in Warsaw, AGAD, Arch. Kor., Dz. turecki, 
teezka 110, nos. 2x8, 219, 221, 222: French trans¬ 
lations by Askeoazy, Ltsly Roxolany, in Kwartalnik 
Historycsny, x (1896), x 13-7. A correspondence with 
Persia ensued over the building of the SUleyminiyye 
mosque, with Khurrem answering Shih TahmSsp's 
wife's letter of good wishes to her in 962/1555 (ref¬ 
erence to copies in Hammer-Purgstall's Ms. in GOR, 
ix, 375: items 499, 500) and the ShSh's sister's letter 
of congratulations after the completion in 964/1557; 
published in Feridun, Munsha^afl, ii, 63-6. There are 
many deeds of gift made by Sulayman to Khurrem: 
see, for example, Heyd, Ottoman documents, Oxford 
1960, 143, and Kanunt Sultan Silleyman sergisi, 

. Istanbul 1958, nos. ?x, 90, 102, 125. Some examples 
1 of embroidery said to be Khurrem’s work are pre¬ 
served in the Topkapi Sarayi Museum and the Turk 
Islam Eserleri Muzesi in Istanbul. 

Khurrem’s fame spread through Europe in her 
lifetime. It is unlikely that she ever sat for a por¬ 
trait, but several portraits of her exist. In Topkapi 
Sarayi there is an oil painting (see cover of Ulu?ay, 
mektuplan ), made from the engraving in Bois- 
sard, Vitae ct icones sultanorum, Frankfurt 1596, 
and two other portraits (see Ulujay, 7, 20). Sokol- 
nicki, La Sultane Rulhlne, in Belleten, xxiii, 1959, 
229-39, lists further portraits in Florence, Venice and 
Vienna, the latter bearing the same inscription as 
Ulu$ay, 20, and probably identical to it. There is a 
fine engraving of her by Melchior Lorich in Turckische 
Figuren (see Rouillard, The Turk, Paris 1938, plate 
23). Khurrem’s story inspired drama and literature 
in Europe iu the 16th and 17th centuries, including 
two French plays, La Sultane, Paris 1361, and 
Rvxclanc, Paris 1643; see Rouillard, The Turk, 42x- 
66 , and Chew, The Crescent, New York 1937, 497 - 503 . 
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JUJURSAbAd, 2 village situated 36*40'^ and 
43 c 10' E. in the plain 17 km. to the north east of 
Mosul, in the mulidfa$a of al-Maw§il. It is the site 
of the aucient Assyrian royal city Bur Shar- 
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rukia, "The Fortress of Sargon". The earliest excava¬ 
tions there were undertaken by Paul Emile Botta in 
1843 when he was the French Consul at Mosul, and 
he has been described by Parrot as "the first system¬ 
atic excavator of a Near Eastern site". He himself 
described his work in a series of letters which he 
wrote after each important find and he carefully 
copied all the inscriptions he discovered, although 
at that time Akkadian was still an undeciphercd 
language. Victor Place continued the excavation of 
the site from 1852-5, but then it was abandoned until 
G. Loud worked there on behalf of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago for eight seasons from 1927-35. 
Since then a number of stone reliefs from the palace, 
including two famous colossal bulls, have been re¬ 
moved to the Iraq National Musuem in Baghdad 
(1938, 1943) and the Directorate-General of Antiqui¬ 
ties of Iraq resumed excavations for a short period in 
* 957 * 

Sargon II (721-705 B.C.) built the city between 
717 and 707 when he moved the centre of his adminis¬ 
tration from Kalkhu (modern Birs NimrQd), nrd the 
city is a model of Assyrian town planning, it has 
seven fortified gates and the early excavations re- 
vealed the rooms of the palace and the houses of 
the palace officials. There are a number of shrines * 
to various deities (called by Botta the Harem) and ! 
a ziggurat (which Botta described as an observatory). | 
The later American excavation discovered the temple 
of Nabu who, with his consort Tashmetum, was a god | 
of vegetation and recently it has been suggested by 
Postgatc that the fertility ritual of the sacred mar¬ 
riage was performed in this building. The entrance 
to the palace was flanked by a pair of massive, win¬ 
ged, human headed bulls (as in other Assyrian cities) 
and the walls were decorated with detailed reliefs 
of battle scenes and festival processions. A number 
of glazed brick panels have also been recovered from 
the site and chemical analysis of tho blue glazes 
derived from copper suggests that lead was being 
used as a flux, a technique that was forgotten but 
later re developed. 

Cuneiform inscriptions show that the city was | 
completed just before Sargon died. It was during his 
eighth military campaign, on which he plundered 
town6 and villages in north-western Iran, that he was 
ambushed and killed (705 B.C.) and his corpse was 
left unburied as "food for the birds of prey". The 
priests seem to have interpreted this final humiliation 
as a sign of divine punishment, and his son Sennache- | 
rib abandoned the city and turned his attention to , 
the rebuilding of Niccveh, which remained the eapi- 1 
tal of Assyria until the empire was overthrown in 1 
612 B.C. The most important document for historical ; 
research which has been discovered at the site is a ' 
list of the names of the kings of Assyria together 
with the length of their reigns as far back as Irishum 
1 (1852-1813). Although there are inconsistencies of 
detail between this list and the King list from Asshur 
(sec athGr] in Suppl. and the records of astronomical 
observations, it does provide the basic framework for 1 
the study oi Assyrian history. 

The palace is built on a raised platform and plan 
ned around an open courtyard which was accessible 
to the public. This gave access to an inner courtyard 
which seems to have been reserved for those in spe¬ 
cial positions of authority. The throne room was ap¬ 
proached from the inner courtyard through a triple 
doorway flanked by monumental sculptures. A stair¬ 
case led from the throne room to the private living 
rooms. Because of the absence of any relief carving 
in the throne room it has been suggested that this 


was originally decorated with inural paintings but no 
traces have survived. 

Sargcn had the construction of the city described 
in detail on the pavement stones in the palace gates 
with these words; "[the king) built the city at the 
foot of Mount Musri above Nineveh and named it Dur 
Sharrukin. He erected palaces of ivory, maple, box¬ 
wood, mulberry, cedar, cypress, juniper, pine and 
terebinth as his royal dwelling place. In front of the 
gates he built a portico, as in a Hittite palace, which 
in the Amodte language is called a bit fyil&ni:' It is 
particularly interesting to note that he received in¬ 
spiration for at least one architectural detail from his 
western expedition. 

When the site was first discovered, Botta thought 
he had found the much more famous city of Nineveh, 
for he was so astounded by the size and obvious splen¬ 
dour of the ancient city. Layard raised objections 
to this identification because he thought it was too 
far away from the Tigris. Neither of them appeared 
to know the traditional identification in Arabic his¬ 
torical sources; describes the village as the 

site of an ancient city called §ar c ilii, which probably 
reflects an earlier corruption of Sarghun. 

When excavations began, E. Flan din was sent by 
the French government to copy the sculptures which 
had been found. It was Identified with Dur Sharrukin 
after the inscriptions of its founding king had been 
translated. He had had it built as a strategic defence 
against the troublesome Cimmerian attacks from the 
north and had cobbled the main exit roads so that 
j his troops could be transported efficiently with their 
) supplies. The ancient walls surround an area of 320 
hectares with the citadel occupying 20 hectares. 
YifcGt mentions that the village of his day (which 
he refers to as Khurustabad) had good irrigation. 

I The modern village supports a small population (the 
l average density of the area is 29.5 persons per km.*) 
situated on the eastern bank of the river Khawsar at 
the northern end of the Djabal MaklQb. 
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IkiiURSJllD, ispahbadh [?.v.] of the Dabayid 
line in Tabarisian. It was long believed that there 
were two Khur;hlds, because of errors in Interpreting 
coin legends; Mordtmann, in SB Bayr. Ah. (1871), 
30, 36, dated three coins of this prince to the years 
70, 60 and 64 of the TabarisUn era, and this led 
people to posit the existence of a Khurshld I who 
reigned 50-60 T. and a Khurshld II who reigned 88- 
xx6 T. (idem, in ZD MG, xxxiii, no, cited by Unvala, 
p. 8, § 5, p. 30, $ xx). He was followed by Marquart, 
£rdnSahr, 132, who also read 64 T. on a coin which 
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he attributed to Khurshld 1, who must in his opinion 
have reigned 60-4 T. Vasmor, in £/' ort. MAzandarah 
was the first to perceive this false reading, which he 
explained by the resemblance between shasl = 60 and 
dahsat — xxo in the Pahlavi script. Accordingly, 
Vasmer dated the coins to no and 114 T., instead 
of 60 and 64 T,, and he therefore denied the existence 
ol two Khurshids. especially as the local sources make 
no mention of a Khurshld I. Unvala, p. 7, § 4, p. 8, 
§ 5 » P- 3°i 5 * 1 . confirmed Vasracr’s conclusions, and 
remarked that the coins of the alleged Khurshld l 
are absolutely identical with those which Mordtmann 
attributed to Khurshld II. As for the bronze coin 
dated by Mordtmann [ZDMC, xix, 474. No* 170) to 
the year 70 T. and attributed to Khurshld I, Vasmer 
corrects this false reading to 107 T. (£/•, loc. ciL). 
Unvala (p. 9, 5 *6, coin No. 800 in his catalogue) 
confirms Vasmer’s dating, and observes that to date 
the coins to 64 and 70 T. and attribute them to 
Khurshld I would interrupt in an inexplicable fashion 
the series of coins issued by Farruhhan the Great 
(60-79 T.), One must thus ccasc speaking of two 
Khurshids. as does Spulerin £/* art. DAbUya. 

The ispahbadh Khurshld is therefore the last 
Oabuyid prince, who reigned inTabaristAn 89- no T./ 
123-44 A.H./740-61 A.D. according to his coins, which 
corresponds closely with the information of local 
chroniclers. In fact, ?ah!r al-DIn, 40, gives him a 
reign of 13 years, to which should be added 8 years 
of the regency of his paternal uncle SArGya (Ibn 
Isfandivar, 113). But elsewhere (319), he gives him a 
reign of 51 years, which cannot even be given cre¬ 
dence as an indication of his age. Al-Tabari, iii, 140, 
states that Khurshld was still young when his father 
Dadhburzmir died- According to Ibn IsfaudiyAr, loc. 
cit., Dadhburzmir's brother SSruya acted as regent 
for 8 years, but his sons wanted to keep the throne in 
their own line, hence plotted against their cousin 
Khurshld, who had reached his majority. The latter 
managed to defeat them and recovered his throne 
{ibid., 1x314)* He was a real petty king, with a 
personal guard, an army and representatives in the 
various districts of TabaristAn (ibid., 114-16). He even 
sent an embassy to the Chinese court of the T*ang, 
in ca. 746 (Abel-R6musat, i, 254, ii, 166-49): "In the 
fifth year Tian-pao, the king Hu-lu-han sent an em¬ 
bassy to the Imperial Court and received in exchange 
the title of King of Kuci-Sin" (submission to vassal- 
age). These royal pretensions explain his rebellion 
under the last Umayyad caliph MarwAn II (127*32/ 
744-50; cf. BalAdhuri, 338), but he had to submit to 
Abu Muslim al-KhurAsinl in 131/749 (Tabari, ii, 
2016). After aI-Mao$ 0 r's execution of AbQ Muslim in 
* 37 / 755 . Sunbadii revolted and entrusted to Khur- 
>hld part of the treasures of Abu Muslim (Tabari, iii, 
86, 119; Nif&ra al-Mulk, tr. Schefer, 267-8, tr. Darke, 
212). After his defeat, Sunbath sought refuge in 
Tabaristan, but Khurshld had him killed by his 
cousin, in order to get his hands on the rest of Abu 
Muslim's treasures (Ibn IsfandiyAr, 117-18). The 
caliph al-Mansur had to send his son al-Mahdl to 
Rayv to recover AbQ Muslim's property (Ibn al* 
A&Ir, v, 369; Ibn al-Faklh, 312, 314). Khurshld re¬ 
fused to send his son as a hostage, but had to pay a 
heavier tribute, at the level paid to the Sasanids (Ibn 
Isfandivar, 118). 

This submission did not last long, since he look 
advantage of the rebellion of c Abd al-DjabbAr b. *Abd 
al-RahmAn, governor of KhurAsAn, to cut off tribute 
in 141/758 (Ibn al-Fa^Ih, 309-10; Bai l aml, iv, 380). 
This time, the caliph decided to finish once and for 
all with his vassal's insubordination and to annex 


his principality. His army invaded 'jabanstan aud 
they made contact with each other without fighting, 
forcing Khurshld to take to the mountains, where he 
shut himself up in the fortress of al-T&k (Ibn al- 
Fakih, 3x0). A long siege followed, but the place was 
finally captured in 142/759 ^o* Hhurghld managed 
to flee for refuge in Daylam (Ibn al-A&lr, v, 387; 
Ibn IsfandiyAr, X2i), but his family fell into the 
hands of the Muslims and were sent to the ‘AbbAsid 
court (BaUdijurl, 339 ; Tabari, hi, * 36 * 7 . * 394 $)- 
There is great confusion over the names of theca 
captive princesses, and certain chroniclers identify 
them with the daughters of the nia$mughdn of Dun- 
bawand and not with Khurshld's family (Vasmer, 
91, xoo-i). However, various of Ibis prince’s daugh¬ 
ters became concubines of al Man$ur, his brother al- 
c Abbr»s, and al Mahdt, who had a son of al-Bakh- 
tariyya (or al-Bubluriyya, according to Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma'drij, 193) called al-ManjOr. It was al-Man$ur b. 
al-Mahdl who refused the caliphate, as offered to 
him by the people of Baghdad in 201/817, after the 
choice of the ‘Alid ‘AH al-Ritfa as al-Mahnun’s heir- 
presumptive. He merely agreed to become governor 
of ‘Irik for al-Ma’niQn (Tabari, iii, xoox, 1005-6). 
Another of Khur>hld's daughters, usually named as 
§hakla, also became the concubine of al-Mahdl (Ta¬ 
bari, iii, 140; Ibn al Fakih, 314). She gave him a son, 
Ibrahim b. al-Mahdl (9.1'.]. sc. the anti-caliph of 201-4/ 
8x7*19, who accepted his acclamation by the Baghdad 
populace after his half-brother al-Mau$ur’s refusal. 
All this shows that one cannot set up against each 
other, in a simplistic fashion, the son of the "Persian 
concubine" (al-Ma’mun) and the son of the "Arab 
princcjs" (alAmiu), since fhe ‘Irakis did not hesitate 
in 201/817 to set up the son of a Persian concubine 
(al-Mansur and then Ibrahim) against the son of an¬ 
other Persian concubine (al-Ma’mfln), who was more¬ 
over the very nephew of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdl. 

Khurshld gathered an army in Daylam and GIlAn 
and in 143/760 tried Co regain his principality (Tabari, 
iii, 141-2). but meeting no success, killed himself the 
following year (BaFAml, iv, 381; Ibn al-Faklh, 314). 
His son, who was on an embassy to China, learnt of 
the annexation of Tabaristan, as recorded in the 
Chinese annals: "He was honoured by the title of 
supernumerary officer-general, and awarded a purple 
cloak and a golden fish. Whilst he was staying in the 
capital, the black-robed Arabs conquered his lands" 
(Abel-R&nusat, i, 254). The other local dynasties of 
Tabaristan (the BAwandids fo.o.] of Mount Sfcarwln, 
the Hamids (fl.r.] of Mount Rftrin and the Zarmih- 
rids of Miyflndnrttd) were kept as tributaries under 
the oversight of ‘Abbasid governors resident at Amul. 
These last continued to mint coins with Khurshld’s 
name till 114 T. (he having killed himself in no T.), 
which has led many historians to think that Khurshld 
reigned till 1x5 T. Thr first extant coin minted in the 
name of an ‘Abbasid governor is that of Rawfc b. 
BAtim in 147/764 (cited by H. Gaube, Arabosasani- 
dische Numismalik, Brunswick 1973, 124; it will be 
published shortly by R. Curie), of the Cabinet des 
Mlda Hies of the Bib!. Nat. in Paris). 
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al-KHURTCM (Khartum, Khartoum), a city 
at the confluence of the Blue and White 
Niles, now the capital of the Democratic Republic 
of the Sudan. The name is said to be derived from 
the resemblance of the site to an elephant’s trunk. 
At the time of the Turco*Egyptian invasion (1821), 
Khartum was a small village, the residence of a holy 
man. It was chosen as the military and administra¬ 
tive headquarters of the conquered territories by the 
governor, ‘UthmSn Bey Djarkas, in 1824. With the 
extension of Turco-Egyptian rule, the pacification 
of the Sudan, and the opening-up of the Equatorial 
Nile and Babr al-fibazSl [g.v.], Khartum developed 
into a flourishing town with a heterogeneous popula¬ 
tion, which included European traders, consular offi¬ 
cials and Catholic missionaries. After the outbreak 
of the Mahdist revolt, the defence of Khartum was 
assumed by the governor-general, C. G. Gordon 
Pasha (General Gordon), a British subject in the 
khedivlal service. The town, which had been under 
close siege from October 1884, fell to the Mahdl on 
26 January 1885. Gordon being among the slain. 
During the Mahdist period, the capital was trans¬ 
ferred to Omd linn an (Umm DurmSn), on the left 
bank of the Nile below the confluence, and Khartum 
was abandoned, apart from the dockyard ( al tarsdna ), 
where the steamers of the Mahdist state were main¬ 
tained, and the gardens, which became a source of 
revenue. After the defeat of the Khalifa *Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad fa.v.) at Karari in September 1898 by 
Anglo-Egyptian forces, the restoration of Khartum 
was begun by Kitchener, the serddr and governor- 
general. Although again the administrative centre 
and the principal place of residence for Europeans, 
Khartum did not equal Omdurnian in extent or popu¬ 
lation during the Condominium (i 899 -* 955 )- Together 
with Omdurman and Khartum North it forms a 
conurbation known as "the Three Towns" (al-Mudun 
ul-Thaldth). 
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KHCRyAn-MORyAN, a group of islands in 
the bay of the same name on the south coast of 
Arabia, lying along latitude 1/30'N between 
longitudes 55° 30' and 56* 30' E. The islands, princi¬ 
pally of granite and limestone formation, are the 
peaks of a submarine ridge. From west to east they 
are yasikiyya, SawdS. yailflmyya, Karzawt and 
j)jubayla. Ualliniyya is both the largest (about 8 
miles long and 23 in circumference) and the only 
inhabited island of the group. At its centre it rises 


to a peak some 1.500 feet above sea-level. Its vegeta¬ 
tion is scanty: only a few marine shrubs, some scat¬ 
tered tamarisks and occasional mimosas relieve the 
monotony of the landscape. The water is brackish, 
the best being obtained from a couple of wells sunk 
by a RAF survey party in 1963. Sawdd. the second 
largest island (3 miles long), is equally barren, though 
it was once inhabited. So also, apparently, was Dju- 
bayla, to judge from a few tombs on the island. 
Djubayla and Hflsikiyya, the westernmost island, 
lying only 20 miles from the mainland, are the haunts 
of thousands of seabirds, including pelicans and 
goosanders. 

The KhOryAn MQryan Islands were early identified 
with the so-called seven successive islands of Zeno- 
bios, and as such they marked the frontier between 
the kingdom of the Parthians and the kingdom of 
tfadramawt. From this it would appear that the 
Parthian frontier should be located in the innermost 
coiner of KhQry&n-Muryan Bay. Over the centuries 
the inhospitality of the islands has forced their in¬ 
habitants to seek their livelihood from the sea. In the 
6 tli/rzth century, al-Idrlsi [q.v.] records that the 
islanders, wiio were then politically under al-Shibr, 
were very poor in winter and only managed to make 
a moderate living in the sailing season. They used 
to sail to < Um 3 n, Aden and the Yemen. Their main 
source ol revenue was tortoise shell, which they 
traded to the Yemenis, and occasionally very beau¬ 
tiful amber, for which they sometimes got very high 
prices. Al-Idrlsi calls the bay containing the islands 
Diawn al-Hashlsh (Bay of Herbs). The Khurv&u- 
MAryan Islands in their turn were frequented by 
Arabs from Shibr and Mukalla in the IJadiamawt 
[q.v. in Suppl.], and from Hudayda in the Yemen, to 
dig guano from Hasiklyya and Djubayla Islands, 
where the seabirds down the centuries had left rich 
deposits. The gutnvj was used as agricultural fertiliser, 
especially In the cultivation of tobacco. 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans in mod¬ 
ern times to record the existence of the KhCryar,- 
MGrySn Islands. Affonso d’Albuquerque discovered 
them in 1503, and they appear thereafter in Portu¬ 
guese sources as the Curia-Muria Islands, with IJSsi- 
kiyya as Asquid, Sawdu as Sodid and Karzawt as Ro- 
dondo. Raw&slin [f.v.] irorn Ra's al-K]]ayma des¬ 
cended upon the islands in 1818, possibly with the 
intention of using them as a base for attacks upon 
shipping. The local inhabitants were driven or carried 
off and the islands remained unpopulated for several 
years afterwards. Sometime before or, more probably, 
after this incursion (the sources are unclear) the is¬ 
lands came into the possession of a sub-section of 
the Mabr£ tribe, the Ibn KhaJfdn, residing in the 
vicinity of Mirbat on the coast of ^hufir (?uf 4 r [q.v.]). 
It is from this clan that the islands have derived 
the name by which they are known to the Arabs of 
southern Arabia—Djaza’ir bin KhalUn. By the 
middle of the I3th/i9thcentury—and possibly a dec- 
ade or so earlier—the islands had become a depen¬ 
dency of the sultanate of Maskat. Trench planlers 
from Reunion Islands occasionally resorted to the 
islands to load guano for use as fertiliser, and it was 
the existence of these valuable deposits that led the 
British government in 1854 to ask the Sultan of 
Maskat, Sayyid Sa‘Id b. Sultan, to cede the islands 
to Great Britain. The deed of cession was signed on 
14 July 1854 and the guano deposits were worked 
from 1857 to 1859. A cable station was set up on 
tfalianiyya Island in 1861, only to be abandoned a 
year later wher the Red Sea Karachi cable proved 
unworkable. 
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1 ruin 1854 onwards, the Klmiy.'m-Mui van islands 
were formally designated a dependency of the British 
colony of Aden, although administrative control over 
them was vested in the British political resident in 
the Persian Gulf, since it was more practicable for 
the British political agent at Mask a $ to visit them 
than it was for the political resident (later governor) 
at Aden. When British rule over Aden ceased on 30 
November 1967, the islands were handed back to the 
Sul^n of Maskaf, despite the protests of the Aden 
successor government, the People’s Republic of South 
Yemen, that it was entitled to succeed to sovereignty 
over all the dependencies of the former colony. Since 
that time the islands have been administered as part 
of the t vilaya of Dhuf 3 r of the sultanate of c Umun. 
Hallaniyya Island is still populated, the number of 
inhabitants having remained fairly constant over the 
past century—36 in 1883, 30 in 1936, 70 in 1947 and 
53 in 1976. They still derive their living from the sea, 
and especially from the great 6hoa!s of sardines which 
appear off the islands in late October each year, at 
the end of the south-west monsoon. Of late, food¬ 
stuffs and medical treatment provided by the <Umiim 
authorities in Salala have gone some way to alleviate 
the rigours of the islanders' existence. 
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Ai-&iiLISiiANl, AbO ‘Abd Allah Muhauuad 
b. AL-tfARiX!i, MUlikf faklh and biographer, 
originally from £hushan near KayrawSn. After study¬ 
ing fifrh at the latter place and at Tunis, he left his 
homeland ca. 511/921, passing through Ceuta, where 
he was held back some time by teaching (he is said 
also to have corrected the orientation of the mosque 
there), and travelling to Spain. He resided in the 
Marches, and completed his legal training, especially 
from Risim b. Asbagh [$.».], and ended up by en¬ 
joying the favour of the heir In I he throne, prince 


al-i.iahain, who piuouicd for lam the job of of 
inheritances (maicdrUh) at Pcchina, then that of the 
shard of Cordoba and after that, summoned him to 
1 his own side. He was something of a poet (though 
accused of committing faults hero), and was con- 
. sidered to have a certain manual dexterity and to 
. practise alchemy; he seems also to have acquired 
some medical expertise which allowed him, after his 
disgrace following al-Hakam’s death in 366/976, to 
live by making up electuaries (adhdn). He is said to 
t have died in 371/981, but this date is not accepted 
by all his biographers, who however knew very little 
information about the last years of his life. 

Al-I£hushaul “ credited with a hundred or so works 
and treatises composed at al-Hakam’s behest, who 
was, as is well-known, a great lover of books. Amongst 
the titles cited here figure al-Itlifak wa H-ikjgil&f fl 
maijhhab Malik , al-Tahd}ur wa 'I-mughdldl, al-Futyd, 
al-Tahlf j al-Matelid xea 'l-wafdt, al-Nasab and «/- 
Iktibds, which do not seem to have survived. His 
fame, however, rests on his biographical works. As 
well as a Ta'rikj^ *UUumP al-Andalus asidaK.Fukahd* 
al-Mdlikiyya, which are no longer extant, al-Jfl)u- 
ifcani left two collections of especial interest. The 
first one which one thinks of is his T. tfmpu al- 
Audalus , ed. and tr. into Spanish by Ribera, Madrid 
1914. Basing himself on written sources, archives 
and oral traditions, the author traces the biographies 
of the kadis of al-Andalus from the conquest till 357/ 
968, in a lively and instructive manner; and if he 
lacks a critical spirit in relaying, for instance, the 
fictitious story of the first three judges in Cordoba, 
he nevertheless does not omit items of information 
which are sometimes unfavourable to the Umayyads. 

The second work which has been preserved, the 
Tnbahdt *utamd ) Ifrikiya, has been published by M. 
Ben Cbcneb in his Classes des savants de ITfriqiya, 
Algiers 1915-20, as a continuation of the TabafrU of 
Abu ‘l- < Arab ffl.r.). These Tabakdl, which the badl 
‘Iy 3 d [q.v.) utilises freely in his Maddrik under the 
title of 2 Vrl &4 al-Ifrlkiyyin, calling the author In 
familiar fashion lbn yariib, contain biographies of 
scholars who did not belong to the MalikI school, and 
most remarkably, of converts to Shiism established 
in Ifrikiya by the F 4 \imids. It is the opinion of R. 
Brunschvig [Un aspect de la UtUrature historico- 
giographique de 1 ‘Islam , in Melanges Gaudefroy- 
Demotnbynes , Cairo 1935 * 45 . *50*1) that this exile, 
unable to come to terms with the doctrine imposed 
upon his native land, may have written this work 
at the demand of al-Hakarn, who was eager to know 
about the situation there; in this respect, the Tabakdt 
are interesting for the information which they give 
on the Fatimids, but the author, far from being im¬ 
partial, paints a gloomy picture of the t ularnd i who 
remained behind in Ifrikiya and were compelled, ac¬ 
cording to his view, to rally to the new masters, either 
out of financial cupidity or from fear of persecution. 

Bibliography : lbn al-Fara<JI, No. 1396; lbn 
Ha?m, in al And., xix/x (1954), 86; lbn Nadjl, 
Ma'Slim al-lmdn, iii, too; lbn Farbun, Dlbd^i, 239; 
Pabbf, Bughya, No. 95; Sam‘an!, Ans&b, f. 200b; 
DhahabI, tjuffdg, iii, 196; c Iyi4, Mad&rik, ed. 
Baklr, Beirut 1387^967, iv, 531-2 and index s.vv. 
Mub. b. al-f.IfiriOj and Ibu tf frith; Yakut, Ir&dd, 
vi, 472 - Udabi\ xviii, 111; Tons Boigues, Eli¬ 
sa yo, No. 30; Ben Cheneb, Classes, xviii-xxi; Dozy, 
Ruhenhcs a , 34 it.; Ribera y Tariag6, Diserlacioncs 
y opusculos, Madrid 1928, i, 385 ff.; A Gonz&lez 
Paleocia, Literatura\ 1945. 186-9; II. R. Idris, 
Ziridcs, 717-8; Brockelinan, S I, 233; Ziriklt, 
A'ldm, vi, 303, (Cn. Pell at) 
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K HUSH HAL KHAN KHATAK 


KHUSHHAL KUAN KHATAK, Pash tun poet 
and a warrior chieftain (1022-1100/1613-89), Khush- 
bal Khan is recognised as the national poet of the 
Pash tuns. 

1. Life. Son of Shah-baz Khan and grandson of 
Yafcya Khan who, in turn, was the son of Malik 
Akdfay, leader of a clan of the Khatak [f.v.], the boy 
Khushhal accompanied his father in tribal wars. After 
his father's death in a tribal battle, KhushhSl suc¬ 
ceeded him as khdn or chieftain, and was recognized 
as such by Shih Diaban. the Mughal Emperor. 
Kliushbal served Shah-Djab 3 u in his army’s cam¬ 
paigns in Balkh and Badakhshan in 1055/1645, but 
later, in the time of the Emperor Aurangrib, the 
governor of Kabul aligned himself, along with some 
of Khushbai's uncles and cousins, against KhughbAl. 
In 1074/1664, .Klnishhai, then 51 years old, was sum¬ 
moned by the governor to Peshawar, where he was 
arrested and dispatched in chains to a fortress in 
] 2 i*ypur. He was released two years later, but was 
not allowed to return home until 1080/1669. For the 
rest of his life, his sympathies rested with the rebel J 
Pashtun tribes. In his poems he preached unity of / 
the Afghan tribes to resist Mughal domination. 
Khushhal greatly admired the Afridl chieftain Darya 
Khdn. who defeated the Mughal army at Land! Kotal 
in the Khyber Pass [see khaybar Pass] in 1083/1672, 
while leading a confederation of Afridl and Muhmand 
tribesmen. Accompanied by one of his loyal sons, 
4 Abd al-KSdir Khatak, Khushhal fought and 
feated the Bangash tribe, which supported Mu^jaI 
rule. He also had to fight his third son, Bahrain, 
whom the Mughals sponsored in attempts to replace 
Khushhal as chieftain. In 1085/1674, he voluntarily 
relinquished his chieftainship to his eldest son, A^hraf, 
also a poet who was later (1044/1683) jailed by the 
Mughals. Khushljal declared himself a rebel and spent 
rest of his life with Afridl friends in the inaccessible 
eyries of Tlrah, a zone "never effectively occupied 
by any government in all history". He travelled from 
tribal area to tribal area, seeking assistance and re¬ 
fuge. He was relentlessly pursued by his treacherous 
son, BahrSm, but evaded capture and died in the 
Afridl country in 1100/1689. The armed resistance 
which he encouraged by his pen and emphasised by 
his sword is "to be counted among the causes that | 
brought about the dramatic collapse of the Mogul | 
Empire in India" (Sir Olaf Caroe). 

2. Literary Works. Khushhal. a prolific poet, 
constantly chanted his love of beauty, honour, and 1 
justice. As part of his opposition to Aurangzlb and 
his forces, Khushhal preached union of all Afghan 
tribes and encouraged revolt against Mughal rule: 

"My sword I gird upon my thigh 

To guard Afghan honour and fame: 

Its champion in this age am 1 , 

The Khatak K».dn. Khushhal my name". 

Khushhal also celebrates his successes and laments 
his subsequent misfortunes. He chastises those Pash- 
tQns who accept gold rather than give battle to the 1 
Mughals. 

As well as poetry, he wrote manuals on falconry, 
folk medicine, a dialogue between the pen and the 
sword, an account of his imprisonment and exile, 
and a geography of Swat. “His lyrics and epics, alike 
present his religious devotion, occasionally in mystic 
terms, his patriotic feelings, his moral code, his many 
loves in object or joyful mood, and many other sub¬ 
jects" (D. N. MacKenzie). Khushl> 3 J rightly claims 
to be the originator of Pashtd poetic form and metre, 
but it must be remembered that he had a predecessor, 


Mirza Ansari. Both these early Pashto poets used 
the Dari or Persian poetic mould, but instead of 
strictly applying the classical rules of prosody to 
Pashto, they adopted the metres of popular Pashto 
songs to verse forms known in Persian. "This metre 
is syllabic in nature, but the pattern is made by the 
stress usually recurring on every fourth syllabic" 
(MacKenzie). 

Khushhal further left many ghazals in Persian 
under the pen-name of Ruhl, and a Persian ka^ida 
or ode on the futility of this world in same metre 
as the Bohr al-abrar of Amir- Khusraw Dihlawl; this 
Persian poetry is amongst the best of that written 
in the so-called Sabk-i Hind or "Indian style". 
Bibliography: 

1. Translations and studies in western 
languages. 

In English: H. G. Raverty, Selections from the 
poetry of the Afghdns, London 1862; C. E. Biddulph, 
Afghan poetry of the 17th century, London 1890; 
G. Morgenstierne, Khush-hdl Khan . the national 
poet of the Afghans, in Journal of the Royal Central 
Asian Society (i960) ; The poems of Khushal Khan 
Khatak, with English Version, a selection, tr. Evelyn 
Howell and Olaf Caroe, Peshawar 1963; D. N. Mac 
Kenzie, Poems from the Divan of Khushal Khdn 
Khattak, London 1965. 

In French: J. Darmesteter, Chants populates 
des Afghans, Paris 1888-90; Gul Pa£a Ulfat, tr. 
from Pashto by Ravgn Farbadi, Notes sur la pcin~ 
lure 1 ic la vie quoiidicnnc dans la poisit dc Khushal 
Khatak, in Akten dts 24sten Internationalen Orien- 
taliskn Kongresses, MUnchen 1957. (Wiesbaden 
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of Khush-haL Tashkent (forthcoming; some chap¬ 
ters have been translated into Pashtd and publish¬ 
ed in Kabul Review, Pashtd Academy, Kabul, 
1966-7). 

2. Editions of his works in Pashtd and 
Persian: Diwdn-i Khushhal ba zaban-i Afghani 
tea fdrsi, RabmSn Press, Hdfi, 1928, De Khushhal 
Khdn Khafak Marghalare (KulliyySt) , ed. by ‘Abd 
al-Hayy Habibi, KandahSr 1938; Kulllyyal-i 
Khushhal Khdn Khatak, with introd. by Ddst 
Muhammad Kimil-Mohmand, Peshawar 1952; 
Khushhdl Khatak's Kadi-Naina (a poetic manual 
011 religous matters), Kabul 1932; Kh&shh&l Kha¬ 
tak' s bds-ndma (on falconry), Pashto Academy, 
Kabul 1953 ( Muntakhabat Khushhal Khan Khafak, 
Pashtd Academy, University of Peshawar: a selec¬ 
tion of Khushhal Khan's Pasfcto poems with Urdfi 
translation by Sayyid Anwir-ul Haqq Pe§h 3 war, 
1957 - Khushhal Khatak's Dastir Ndma (a poetry 
manual on ethics), Pashto Academy, Kabul 1966; 
Khushhal Khatak’s Jibb Kama (a poetic manual 
on popular medicine), 1967; RubaHyyat, Pashtd 
Academy, Kabul 1970; Armaghan-i Khushhal, com¬ 
plete works in one volume, with an introduction in 
Tasiito by Sayyid Rasvil Rasa (contains Itasidas, 
ruba f iyyut, ghazals, miscellaneous poetry, Persian 
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ttin (Procs. of Seminar on Kfcuyjbal Wjatak held in 

Kabul in July 1966), Pashto Academy; TOrydlay 

Pashtun (Procs. of Seminar held in July 1970), 

Pashto Academy ; Pa^tO. Mouthly Review, Pesha¬ 
war, special issue on Khushhal, July 1971. 

(Ravan Fariiadi) 

KHU SliKADAM, al-Malik al-^Aiiir AbC Sa*Id 
Say* al-DIn al-NAsir! al-Mu’ayyadI, M a mink 
sultan of the Burdjls (regn. 19 Ramadan 865 -10 
Rabl‘ 1 873/12 June 1461 - 9 October 1467). By origin 
a ROmI (i.e. perhaps a Greek, but the term had a 
wide range of meanings), he was bom ca. 8 15/1413- 
Brought as a boy to Egypt by the slave-merchant 
Kb"adi2 Nfeir al-DIn, he was purchased by die sultan 
al-Mu'ayyad Sbaykh* whence his two ms6as. He rose 
through the grades of promotion of the Royal Mam* 
lOks as khd^faki, sdkl and amir, finally succeeding al- 
Mu’ayyad Ahmad b. I nil as atdbak dl- e asakit in 
Egypt when the latter became sultan In ] 2 ium 4 da I 
865/Feb. 1461. The atibakiyya was at this time the 
highest in rank of the great offices of state, but had 
no specific functions; its holder was also styled amir 
kablr, i.e. the senior urofr. The reign of al-Mu’ayyad 
Ahmad was soon disturbed by the Intrigues of Hjftnim 
al-Asbrafl, the governor of Damascus, who sought to 
usurp the sultanate with the support of his khushdii- 
&iyya, the Ashrafiyya, i.e. the MntnIGk household 
of al-AsJjraf Barsbfly The Ashrafiyya were at 
first opposed by their rivals, the £&hiriyya, i.e. the 
household of al-?ahir Cakmak [tj.v.], whose chief 
12iAnibak al-?ahirl (formerly governor of Djudda) 
skilfully won the agreement of the two factions to the 
deposition of al-Mu’ayyad Ahmad and the installa¬ 
tion of Khushkadnrn as a compromise candidate until 
the arrival of J 2 janim from Syria. Since Khnshkadain 
was not of "the Nation" (al-djitts, i.e. not a Circas¬ 
sian), it would be easy to depose him at will. Thus 
J^iflnibak alleged, but he rightly calculated that once 
Khushkadam was recognised as sultan, he would be 
difficult to oust. He was accordingly proclaimed, and 
his supporters captured the Citadel of Cairo with little 
resistance, al-Mu’ayyad Ahmad being arrested and 
sent to imprisonment in Alexandria. 

The new sultan was thus faced at the outset with 
both an over-mighty kingmaker and a powerful rival. 
l^fAnibak, who was appointed dazwidAr kabir (a great 
office of state of growing importance in the later 
Circassian period), was at first the effective ruler 
(tnudabbir aJ-mamJaka). When ] 2 idnim al-Ashrafl ad¬ 
vanced to j&anfc&h SirySkhs, north of Cairo, ]2iani- 
bak succeeded in obtaining an oath of loyalty to the 
new saltan from him, and UjAnim returned, loaded 
with gifts, to Damascus (ftfrawwai 865/July 1461). 
Some months later, tjjanim was removed from office, 
and fled to Uzun Hasan of the Ak J£oyunlu [f.v.] in 
$afar 866/Nov. 1461. With a force of Mamluks and 
Ak Koyunlu Turcomans, he subsequently crossed the 
Euphrates and advanced to Tall Bi^ir (Shawwil 
866/July 1462), but the invasion came to nothing, and 
in the following winter he was killed in Edessa. The 
sultan was now strong enough to procure the murder 
of £>i 4 nibak (Dfau ' 1 -H idkM a 867/August *463); au 
event which was followed by the arrest of leading 
members of the ^Ahiriyya faction. Khushkadam's 
coup against the ^Ahiriyya was, however, abruptly 
halted, probably because of a conspiracy against him 
in his own MamIQk household. A reconciliation was 
effected through Riyitb&y al-?&hirl (the future sul¬ 
tan), and the offices and ikt&H of the £ihiiiyya were 
restored. 

There were no major foreign developments during 
the reign. Suzerainty was maintained over King 


James of Cyprus (who had been installed with the 
help of a Mamluk contingent sent by a!-A*hraf Inal 
fa.vj in 864/1460), although in a clash between the 
king aud the sultan's resident in Cyprus, the latter 
was killed, and Famagusta, which lie had held, passed 
into the king’s possession (868/1464). Another vassal- 
state, the march-principality of Klbistan [^.r.] under 
the Turcoiuau dynasty of Dulghadir (T>hu ' 1 -Radr 
fa.v-D. was disturbed by a succession-struggle follow¬ 
ing the murder of its ruler, Malik Arslan, in 870/1465. 
Two pretenders, Shah-Budak and Rustum, succes¬ 
sively backed by Khushkadam, failed to hold their 
position against a third Dulghadirid, Sh&h-SuwSr, 
who hail Ottoman support and at the cud of the 
sultail’s reign was threatening northern Syria. Khush- 
kaddin sent orders to the governors of Tripoli and 
Hamah to assist Aleppo, and made provisional ar¬ 
rangements for an expeditionary force from Egypt 
(Mubarrain 872/August 1467). There are some indica¬ 
tions of a resurgence of Arab tribal power during the 
reign. Five expeditions were launched between 866/ 
1462 and 869/1465 against the LabJd tribe of al- 
Bubayra; while a few months before the sultan’s 
death, he sent a punitive force against Sbayhli Muba¬ 
rak of BanG ‘Ukba, who had plundered the provisions 
I for the pilgrims in the vicinity of Ayla. One of his last 
acts was to approve an expedition to Upper Egypt, 
where the kd&if had been defeated in a fight with 
YGnus b. ‘Umar, the chief of the powerful tribe of 
Hawvvara ty.v.]. The sultan died a few days later. 
Shortly before his death, an assembly of magnates 
had elected the atdbak Yalbay a! Tnall al Mu’ayyadi 
to succeed him. 

Bibliography. Contemporary memoirs of the 
reign are given by (r) Ibn Taghrlbirdi in al-Nu4ii*m 
al-sdhira, Cairo edn., xvi, 253-355; California edn. 
by W. Popper, vii, 685-821; tr. W. Popper, History 
oj Egypt T382-T469 A.D., vii, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1960, 32-123; also \V. Popper (ed.), Ex¬ 
tracts from ... Ibn Taghvt Birdt's . . - tjaw&dith 
al-duhur , iii, Berkeley 1932, 398-602; (2) Ibn Iyas, 
Badd*i* al snhur, ii, ed. Mohamed -Vlostafa, Wies¬ 
baden, 1972, 378-458. (P. M. Holt) 

KHUSRAW [see anushirwAh, amIr kb us raw. 

I KHOSREW. KISRA, PARWlz]. 

KHUSRAW FlROZ, name of the last Buy id 
ruler, better known by his lakab of al-Malik al- 
Rahim. He succeeded his father Abu Kali^jar in ‘Irik 
in 440/1048. Most of his reign was spent in disputing 
with his brother Fuiidh SutGn the possession of 
Firs and Khuristan and in trying to maintain disci¬ 
pline amongst the Turkish troops of his general al- 
Basisiri (f.v.]. There is no discernible doctrinal reason 
for his adoption, in defiance cf the caliph, of an 
epithet reserved for God. In any case, the enfeeble- 
ment of the Buyid dynasty allowed the caliph in 
question, al-Ka’im, to recover a certain amount of 
political authority, seen in the appointment once 
more of a vizier to the caliph, Ibn al-Muslima [f.v.]. 
A group within the caliphate, in which Ibn al-Muslima 
was a driving force, hoped to throw off the Buyid 
tutelage as the Sunni sultan, the SaJdjuk Toghril Beg 
approached, at the invitation also of Fuladh Sutun. 
1 In 448/1055 Togljril entered Baghdad, after having 
I promised to respect al-Malik al*Rahim's position as 
his vassal, but a rebellion gave him a pretext to 
arrest the Buyid ruler, and the latter died two years 
later in prison at Rayy. 

Bibliography ; See the main histories of the 
period, and especially Ibn al-JQjawzI’s Muntatam, 
Ibn al-Athlr's Kamil and Sib( b. al-]2iawzrs Afir’df; 
H. Bowen, The last Butvayhids, in JR AS (1928); 
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and in general, the bibliography to buwayhids, 
to which should be added, H. Busse, Ckalif und 
GrosskOnig, die Buyiden ton Iraq (945-/055), Beirut- 
Wiesbadeu 1969. (Cl. Caiieh) 

KUUSRAW MALIK [sec qiaznawidsJ. 
KjiUSRAW PASHA [see hjospeu* pash*] 
KH USRAW SH AH [see ghazkawids]. 
KHUSRAW SULTAN, eldest son of the 
Mughal emperor Djahingir [q.v.] by the daughter 
of Radia Bhagwin Das, was bom at Lahore in 995/ 
1587. He was a favourite with his grandfather, Akbar, 
who perhaps wanted to make him his successor. He 
rebelled against his father in the first year of the 
ratter's reign (sc. in 1015/1606), was defeated and 
imprisoned. He made a second conspiracy in Afgh&ni- 
stin, and this having been detected, he was, with one 
interval, kept in confinement for the rest of his life. 
He died at Aalrgafh near Burhanpur in the Deccan 
in 1031/1622, in suspicious circumstances, and was in 
all probability murdered by Shah DiahSn. His sister 
had his body buried in the Khusraw BAgh at Allaha¬ 
bad. His two sons, DSwar Bal&sh, otherwise Bulakh 
and Garshasp, were put to death at §hah J 21 ah 5 n's 
accession. 

Bibliography: The principal source is the 
Tilxuk-i Diahdnelri: see also the bibliography to 
UAhAmcIr. (H. Bevbridce) 

KHUSCF [see xusOp]. 

KUUTBA (a.), sermon, address by the khafib 
The f&ujba has a fixed place in Islamic ritual, 
via. in the Friday-service, in the celebration of the 
two festivals, in services held at particular occasions 
such as an eclipse or excessive drought. On the 
Friday it precedes the fal&t, in all the other services 
the faldt comes first. A short description of the rules 
for the khufba according to al-OhlrdzI (Tanblh, ed. 
Juynboll, 40), one of the early Sbftfi ‘1 doctors fax.], 
may be given here. 

(a.) One of the conditions for the validity ol the 
Friday service is that it must be preceded by two 
sermons. The conditions for the validity of these ser¬ 
mons are the following: the khafib must be in a state 
of ritual purity; his dress must be in accord with the 
prescriptions; he must pronounce the two khufbas 
standing and sit down between them; the number of 
auditors required for a valid djum'a must be present 
[see $alat]. 

Regarding the sermon itself, there axe obligatory: 
the hamdala, the said! on the Prophet, admonitions 
to piety in both khufbas, prayer [duW] on behalf of 
the faithful, and recitation of a part of the ftur’in in 
the first khufba or, according to some doctors, in both. 
It is commendable (sunna) for the kkaflb to be on a 
pulpit or an elevated place; to salute the audience 
when directing himself towards them; to sit down 
till the adkdn is pronounced by the tnu y adh&iin; to 
lean on a bow, a sword or a staff; to direct himself 
straightway to his audience; to pray (duM 5 ) on behalf 
of the Muslims; and to make his khufba short. 

(b.) Regarding the khufbas on the days of festi¬ 
val the same author says (42) that they are like 
those of the Friday-service, except in the following 
points: the k^gafib must open the first with nine tak- 
bit s, the second with seven. On the c id he must in¬ 
struct his .audience in the rules for the sakdt al-fifr, 
on the c id ul-adbd in the rules for the sacrifice of this 
day. It is allowable for him to pronounce the sermon 
sitting. 

Regarding the kjiufbas of the service during an 
eclipse, al- 5 hlrazl (43) remarks that the preacher 
must admonish his audience to be afraid, and in the 
service in times ol drought lie must ask Allah's par¬ 


don, in the opening of the first khufba nine times, 
in the second seven times; further, he must repeat 
several times the galdi on Muhammad as well as 
isiigkf&r, recite verse 9 of Sflra LXVI, elevate his 
hands and say Muhammad's du*&* (which is communi¬ 
cated by al-§Mrflzl in full). Further, he must turn 
towards the Aihki [f.t'.J in the middle of the second 
khufba and change his shirt, putting the right side 
to the left, the left to the right, the upper part be¬ 
neath and keep it on till he puts off all his other 
garments. 

These prescriptions give rise to the following re¬ 
marks. C. H. Becker was the first to point to the 
relation between the Islamic pulpit and the judge's 
scat in early Arabia. This explains why the fihafib 
must sit down between the two khufbas; it explains 
why he must lean on a stafi, sword or bow; for these 
were the attributes of the old Arabian judge. It is 
not easy to see why the precedes the services 

on Friday, whereas on the days of festival and the 
other special occasions soldi comes first, ffaduA tells 
us that Marw&n b. al-Ifakam was the first to change 
this order by pronouncing the khufba before the per¬ 
formance of the soldi on the days of festival (e.g. 
al-Bukharl, Mdayn, bib 6 and especially the pathetic 
picture in Muslim, *Idayn, trad. 9). 

It is also said that MarwSn was the first to hold 
the khufba on these days on a pulpit, the old custom 
being a service without tninbdr or adhdn. According 
to other authorities (cf. Muslim, Imdn, tr. 78, 79, 
and al-Nawawfs commentary) the khufba before the 
foldt was an institution going back to ‘Uttimin or 
even to MJmar. The common opinion of traditionists 
is, however, that it was an innovation due to the 
general tendency of the Umayyads to favour their 
own dynastic interests rather than those of religion. 
If this opinion should be right, the innovation as well 
as the holding of the khufba in a sitting attitude may 
be looked upon as an endeavour to go back to the 
pre-Islamic judicial rites concerning minbar and 
kfiufba. 

Regarding the prayer on behalf of the faithful 
(ditW It 't-rnu*minin) it must be observed that in 
this prayer before the Friday-ja/d/ it has become 
customary to mention the ruling sovereign. The his¬ 
tory of Islam is lull of examples of the importance 
which was attached to this custom, especially in 
times of political troubles, the name mentioned in 
this du'a? betraying the imam's political opinion or 
position. Though it is not prescribed by law to men 
tion the ruler's name, the suppression of the name 
at this occasion exposed the khafib to suspicion. In 
countries where Muslims lived under non-Muslim 
rule, even a prayer for the worldly prosperity of the 
ruler could expose the khafib to suspicion on the 
part of his fellow-Muslims (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Islam und Phonograph, 13 f. = Verspr. Geschr., ii, 
430 f.: idem. Mr. L. 1 V. C. van den Berg’s beoe/ening 
van het Mohamtn/daausche recht, in Ind. Gids, vi/r, 
809 f. = Verspr. Geschnften, Ii, 214 f-)- The custom 
of mentioning the ruler in prayer is found as early 
as the 5th century B.C. in the Aramaic papyri of 
Elephantine (Pap. i, line 26; cf. also Hamack, 
Mission und Ausbreilung des Christenlums, i, 286. 

Several of the characteristics of the khufba pre¬ 
scribed by the doctors of the law occur also \n\iadith. 
The kJfufbas of Muhammad usually begin with the 
formula ammJ bo'du (al-Bukb&rl, fif um e a, bdb 29). 
Side by side with the hamdala (Muslim, Dium € a. tr. 
44 . 45 ) the shahida occurs (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii, 
302, 343: "A khufba without the &nhdda is like a 
mutilated hand". In a largo number of traditions it 
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is slated that Muhammad used to recite passages 
from the IjCuPin (e.g. Muslim Djum'a, tr. 49 * 52 : 
AfcmAd b. tfanbal, v. 86, 88, 93 etc ). The khufba 
must be short, in accord with Muhammad’s saying: 
"Make your falat long and your khufba short" (Mus¬ 
lim, Qium^a, tr. 47). Just like the falat the khufba 
must be right to the purpose (*ajd«», Muslim, D[«tn'a 
tr. 41). The audience must be silent and quiet; "who 
says to his neighbour ’listen’, has spoken a super¬ 
fluous word", al-BuJtbirT, Qjum'a, bdb 36). The two 
khufba s pronounced by the standing khafib, who sits 
between them, are based on Muhammad's example 
(al-BufchJrl, gjurn'i 1 , Mb 37; Muslim, Qjum'a, tr. 
33 - 5 ; Abniad b. Hanbal, it, 35, 91, 98). During the 
aJhin Muhammad used to sit on the minbar; the 
ikdnta was spoken when he had descended (in order 
to hold the khufba standing); this order was observed 
by Abu Bakr and ‘Umar (Abmad b. Hanbal, iii, 449 
bis). 

Neither the term khufba nor the verb khafabu in 
their technical meaning occur in the ICur’an. Even 
in the passage containing an admonition not to aban¬ 
don the Friday-servicc for worldly profit, it is only 
the salai which is mentioned (Stira LXI 1 . 9-11). It 
would be wrong to conclude from this silence that the 
khufba did not yet form a constituent part of worship 
in Muhammad's time. Still, it Is not probable that the 
different kinds of service were accurately regulated 
from the beginning, tfadith has preserved descriptions 
showing that Muhammad's khufba often did not have 
much to do with the regular sermon of later times. 
AbQ D 3 wfid, KitAb al-diydt, bdb 13, reports, for ex¬ 
ample, that the Prophet pronounced two 4 £idfx*s at 
the end of a complaint raised against a collector of 
the sekdt. Still, it is not possible to distinguish be 
tween the kinds, as may appear from the following 
traditions. According to one of them related on the 
authority of Abu Sa c Id al-Khudri it is said that Mu¬ 
hammad on the days of festival used to open the 
service with the salat; then he pronounced the khufba 
"and his khufba usually consisted in the command to 
participate in some mission or expedition" (Abmad 
b. IJanbal, iii, 56 f.). A similar statement is to be 
found in Muslim, c ldayn t tr. 9: "When Muhammad 
had concluded the salat on the days of festival by ihe 
lasllm, be remained on his feet and turned to the 
sitting audience; when he wanted to send a mission 
or when he desired some other arrangement, he gave 
his orders on it; he used also to say: give alms, give 
alms; ... then he went away. This state of things 
asted till Marwan, etc.". This is a very simple des¬ 
cription of the service and would be a considerable 
support to the view that a service with a fixed order 
only arose long after Muhammad’s time. Yet it must 
not be forgotten that the description just translated 
betrays the tendency to contrast the simple service 
of the Prophet with the highly official style intro¬ 
duced by MarwSn, who even had si minbar built on 
the musatlA. According to another tradition, the 
Prophet once interrupted his. khufba in order to reply 
to a stranger who had asked for instruction in the 
Muslim faith (Muslim, tr. 60); he is also por¬ 

trayed as interrupting the khufba in call out directly 
to a man (ibid., tr. 54-9). 

However uncertain the value of these traditions 
may be, it seems not out of p«'acc to suppose that 
a fixed order of service on Friday and the days of 
festival arose only after Muhammad’s lifetime. This 
order reposes on three elements: the carfy-Aiab* 
lan khufba, Muhammad's sunna and the exam¬ 
ple of Jews and Christians. 

In his study on the history of Muslim worship 


C. H. Becker endeavoured to establish a close connec¬ 
tion between the services on Friday and the days of 
festival on the one hand, and the mass on the other. 
But this view was opposed by Mittwoch, who found 
in the Jewish liturgy features corresponding to adhiin 
and ikdma, to the hamdaia., the recitation of the 
• Tora (first khufba) and the recitation from the 
I Prophets (second khufba). It is perhaps impossible 
1 to decide the question; probably the example of the 
1 Jewish as well as that of the Christian liturgy exor- 
j cised influence on the final constitution of the Muslim 
worship. 

It is customary to pronounce the khufba in Arabic; 
nevertheless, this rule is not infrequently broken in 
non-Arabic speaking lands. 

The history of the khufba in Islam remains to be 
; written, and the study of oratory from the minbar 
I or pulpit likewise remains to be undertaken. On the 
latter point, the enquirer might utilise with profit 
the texts (of varying degrees of authenticity) of those 
sermons of the Prophet given in the Sira, ia the 
I hadilh collections and in historical texts, as well as 
I in those adab works which have preserved specimens 
of famous khufbas. Collections like those of Ibn Nu- 
bita al-FariU fa-v-l and the specially-compiled au¬ 
diologies of sermons used by the professional khaflbs, 
just as the secretaries used collections of model letters, 
j would aiso be found useful. Collections of this latter 
type are often arranged according to the calendar, 
he. there are four sermons for each month plus supple- 
1 mentary ones for festival days, the Prophet’s birthday 
and his mprddi or night-journey (see Ahlwardt, Vet- 
teichnis der arab. Hss., iii, 437). 

Bibliography : Juynboll, Handleiding lot it 
ktfiuis ran de Moh. Wet, Leiden 1925, 7 r f., 109 
Sfravhh Ni| 3 m, al-FtUatri al- ( Alamgiriyya, Calcutta 
1828 ff., i, 203!., 210 f., 214 f.; Abu 'I-I.Casim al- 
HillT, Kitab Shard’i* al-Fslam, Calcutta 1893, I, 44, 
48; C. II. Becker, Die Kanxel im Kulitts des alien 
Islam, in Kdldeke-Festschrift, Giessen 1906, 331 if., 
idem, Zur Geschichte des islamischen Kuhns, in JsL, 
iii (1912), 374 If-; E- Mittwoch, Zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte des islamischen Gebels und Kultus in Abb. 
Pr. Ah. W., (1913), no. z; see also khatIp. 

(A. J. Wexswck) 

KUUTTALAN, Kuuttal, a region on the right 
bank of the upper Ox us river, in what is now 
Soviet Central Asia, lying between the Wahhsb river 
and the Pandj river (sc. the head waters of the Oxus), 
called the WaUb&hSb and Djaryfib in mediaeval times. 
It was bounded on the west by the topographically 
similar regions of Caghaniyan and Wafchfch (97.1*.}, 
and was often administratively linked with Wajcfcsh 
(YSkflt, Bulddn, ii, 402). Khuttal was a land of rich 
pastures in both the river valleys and on the upper 
slopes of the hills, where the famed horses of Khuttal. 
known even to the Chinese, were reared; the geog¬ 
raphers advert frequently to the Jiijuttall and 
Tukhirl breeds, and the men of Khuttal were cele¬ 
brated for their knowledge of horse-breeding, farriery 
and veterinary science, and for their skill in making 
saddles and other accoutrements (sec Boswortb, The 
Ghasnavids, 113). The valleys ran northwards towards 
the Buttaman mountains, which separated Khuttal 
from the upper Zarafsh£n river valley; gold and silver 
were mined there, and there dwelt in these mountains 
two fierce and predatory groups, the KumlJils and 
the Kandjina Turks, both of them probably remnants 
of Hephthalite peoples [see kumTpjIsj. 

The form Khutta! 3 n, with the plural ending, is 
early attested, for this is found in the very early 
New Persian satirical verecs composed by the local 
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people against the Arab commander Asad b. l Abd 
Allah al-Kasrl When he unsuccessfully raided Khuttal 
in 108/726-7, see Tabari, ii, 1492, 1494, 160a. Later 
Persian poetry require* forms like Khutlfln or Khat- 
Un, whilst the IJudUd al-Wam, tr. Minorsky, 119, 
spoils Khatulan. YAkiU, \oc. cit., gives both Khatlan 
and Khuttal, with his main entry under the latter 
form. In the Chinese annals wc find forms like K'o- 
tut-Io, sec Marquart, Erdniahr , 299-300. An etymo¬ 
logical connection with the name of the Hephthalitcs, 
within whose northern kingdom Khuttal certainly 
fell [see 11 avatii.a) Is certainly not impossible. 

The principal town 0/ Khuttal and the residence 
of its ruler was at Hulbuk to the south of the modern 
centre KuUb/Kulyab. whilst NuCara or AndICarAgh 
is described as the main trading centre. Other towns 
enumerated by the geographers include the important 
centres of HalAwand and Muck, the latter probably 
corresponding roughly to the modem BaldjuwAn; ac¬ 
cording to Ya'kubi, Munk was on the borderland 
with RSsht and the Turkish lands, sc. those of the 
Kumldjls, etc. Clearly, Khuttal was a prosperous and 
well-settled region at this time. 

In the pre-Islamic period, the local rulers bore the 
titles KhuttalAn-Sh 5 h or Khuttalan-Khudih and 
£!}*r-i £huttal$n (Ibn KhurradAdhbih, 40). The Arab 
invaders did not gain full control of Khuttal till the 
end of the Umayyad period. The rebel al-HAng} b. 
SurayjJj [q.v.] received support from the local ruler, 
and in retaliation, Asad b. 'Abd AU&h al-Kasrl led 
two expeditions into Khuttal in 1x9/737. These pro¬ 
voked an appeal for help to the Khiljan of the 
Tfirgesh or Western Turks Su-lu, and the Arabs had 
to retreat hastily (Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central 
Asia, 81-3). The region was not fully secured till 
*33/73©**. when Abu DawQd KhAlidb.Ibr 5 hIni.gov- 
ernor of Balkh, drove out the ruler ( malik) of Khuttal. 
who fled first to the Turks and then to China, where 
he was granted the honorific title of Yabghu (Gibb, 
op. cU., 95; E. Chavannes, Documents stir Us Toukiue 
ouiiUnlaux, 168, 216. 

In the ensuing century or so, Khuttal came under 
the rule of the Banfdjtirids or AbO D&wfidlds, who 
exercised power on both sides of the upper Oxus. 
In the SAmanid period, the amirs of Khuttal were in 
loose tributary status only to the SAmAnids, sending 
presents but not taxation to Bukh&rfi (Mufcaddasl, 
337), and they exercised suzerainty south of the Oxus, 
for the tfudud al c alan, 109, says that the dihftdn of 
the small principality of Yftn in BadakhshAn was 
tributary to the amir of Khuttal. In the warfare of 
336* 7/947 9 between the SAin 5 nkl Nuh b. Na?r and 
AbO C AII CaghAnI, all the vassel rulers (mulQh-i afro/) 
along the upper Oxus were stirred into revolt by Abu 
'AH, including the amir Ahmad b. DJaTar of Khuttal, 
the amir of RAftht and the Kumldjls (Gardlzl, ed. 
NSzim, 36-7, ed. *Abd al-Wayy tfablbl, Tehran 1347/ 
1968. * 57 * 8 . cl. Barthold. Turkestan*, 248). 

Under the early Ghaxnawfds. Khuttal was strateg¬ 
ically important as being in the buffer zone between 
the r.haznawids and their KaraKhanid rivals. HmUal 
is included with Cagh^nirAn and KubAdhiyAn amongst 
the territories enumerated in the ‘AbbAsid Caliph’s 
investiture diploma of 122/1031 to Mas'dd b. MaftmQd 
(BayhakI, in Bosworth, The Ghtunatnds, 54), but it 
was also claimed by the KarakhAoid c Ali-tigin [see 
ilsk-kiiAks}, who stirred up the Kumldjls to harry 
the region. Unlike os in the neighbouring principality 
of CaghAniyAn, where the MubtAdjl amirs remained, 
no separate family of local rulers is mentioned for 
Khuttal at this time; Ghaznavid influence was 
exercised directly, seen in Mas'Qd’s appointment 


' of a kddi 'l-bujdi lor Khuttal (Bosworth, op. cit., iy8). 
In the Saldj&k period, however, various local 
amir$ are mentioned. An amir of Khuttal rebelled 
against Alp Arslan in 456/1064, but was killed (Ibn 
al-Athk, x, 22), and in 553/1x38 there was a cam¬ 
paign by the lord of Khuttal, one Ibn Shudja* Far 
| ruJthsiiAh, formerly a vassal of Sandjar, against the 
I important crossing-place of Tirmidh, taking advan¬ 
tage of the Chaos in Khur&sSn consequent upon San- 
djar’s capture by the Oljutz and then his death; this 
Iba Shu^iA* is said to have claimed descent from the 
SAsAnid emperor BahrAm G&r (Ibn al-AUiIr, xi, 135). 
In the period of the Ghurids and Kh w arazm-Sh 5 hs. 
no separate native dynasty is mentioned. Like 
| Wakhsh. It may have been part ol the QljQrid empire 
and may have become one of the small principalities 
• into which that empire broke up, see QjOzdjAnl, 
Tabakdt-i ndfirl, ed. Habib!*, Kabul 1341-3/1962-4, 
I >. 387 . 392, tr. Raverty, 426, 236,490. A I>iaiai al-Dln 
‘Umar of Wakhsh. apparently from the BAmiyAn 
1 branch of the QjQrids fan.], was carried off into cap- 
I tivitvinKh^&razm ca. 6r2/i2is, according to Nasawl, 
see Barthold, Turkestan », 372. 

In the 8th/i4th century, Khuttal was likewise one 
of the small states into which Caghatay’s empire 
, disintegrated; Sharaf al-DIn Yazdi records that the 
ruler of IGiuttal Kay Khusraw was killed by Timur 
for treasonable contacts with Kh'arazm (£ a/ar ndma, 
Calcutta 1885-8, i, 243). Later, Khuttal was one ol 
the dependencies of the region of Hi?ir fa.tr.] and was 
controlled by the later Tlmurid amir ol Kunduz. 
Then in the ioth/i6th century it passed under Ozbeg 
control. The name Khuttal now disappears from use, 
being replaced by that of the modern town of Kulfib; 
one of the last recorded uses of the old name is in 
I the dynastic history of the Ozbegs, the Ba]v al-asrdr 
. fi mandhib ul-akkydr of MahmGd b. Amir Wall (bc- 
i gun in 1044/1634). After being included in the j£hi- 
| nate of BukhAra during the 18th and 19th centuries, 
the mediaeval region of Khuttal now forms part of the 
Tadzhikistan SSR. 

YakQt, Btilddn. ii, 402, also meutions a village of 
al-Khuttal in ‘Irak on the Baghdad-Kb urAsAn high 
1 road near Daskara. 

Bibliography: Marquart, £rin 5 ohr, 299-303; 
idem, Wehrot und Arang. 57-8; Barthold, Turke¬ 
stan, index; Le Strange, The lands of the eastern 
Caliphate, 438*9; Mini Muhammad Waydar Dugh- 
lat, Ta’rihh i ra&idi, ed. and tr. Elias and Ross, 
tr. 3i n. t; Hudud al-'aldm, tr. Minorsky, 109, 
119-20, 339 (map), 341, 359*81; Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavid*, their empire in Afghanistan and eastern 
j Iran 99 4-1040 , index. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KHUZA'A, an ancient Arab tribe ol obscure 
origin. Muslim genealogists assuming a Mugarl origin 
| of Khuza'a based their argument on «n utterance 
I attributed to the Prophet according to which the 
' ancestor of the tribe, f Amr b. Lufcayy [?.i>.] was a 
descendant of Kama's (« 'Umayr) b. Khindif. thus 
tracing their pedigree to Mmjar (Ibn HishAm, al- 
Sira al-nabau-iyya, ed. al-SafcA*, al-AbyAri and Sha- 
, labT, Cairo X355/«938. i. 78; al-Baiadhurl, al- 
jshrtif, ed. Muhammad HamldullAh, Cairo 1959. •» 
I 34; al-FAsI, al-ghardm biakhbdr al-balad at- 
1 hardtn, Cairo 1956, ii, 44’5 ’. Mus'ab b. *Abd Allah al- 
Zubayri, A asab A urayik, E - L6vi-Provencai, 
Cairo 1953, 7-8, xx; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Inbdh *alA 
hab&Hl al-rutrdh, al-Nadjaf 1386/1966, 97-8; Ibn 
Haxm, Qiamhorat ansab aI- c Arab, ed. E. Lfivi- 
i Proven^, Cairo 1948, 222-4; al-Sam'anl, al-Ansdb, 
j ed. «Abd al RabmAn al-Mu'allaml, Hyderabad 1385/ 
1966, V, x 16). Some sections in KhuzA'a asserted that 
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they were descendants of al-Sall b. al-Natfr b. Kinana 
b. Kbuzayrna b. Mudrika b. llyfts b. Mu^ar. The j 
claims for Mu<jari descent made by some groups of 
KhiulS were firmly rejected by genealogists, who 
asserted that both Kama'a and al-§alt died childless. 
(Ibn al-Kalbl, Diamharat nl-vasab, Ms. B.M., Add. 
33397, fol. 4b, 11 . 9-to; al-WazIr al-Maghribl, 
Adab al-j&amSff, Ms. Bursa, HCiseyin £clebi, 19, fols. 
84 b- 86 a; al-Balftdburl, Ansdb, i, 34 uR., 38-9; Mu$‘ab, 
op. cit., ri-12). Mu$‘ab, recording theMu<Jarl geneal¬ 
ogy of KhuzS c a. confirmed by an utterance of the 
Prophet, remarks cautiously that the pedigree ut¬ 
tered by the Prophet is certainly true, provided that 
it was actually said by him (Mu*'ab, 3 ; Ibn 'Abd 
al-Barr, al-lnbdk, 98). Harmonising traditions, trying 
in the usual way to bridge the contradictory reports 
about the origin of Khuzft'a. claim that the mother 
of Lubayy married alter the death of Kama'a the 
Yamani Hariiha and the child traced his pedigree to 1 
the Yamani father who adopted him (al-FSsl, Shifd*. 
ii, 46). Another tradition states that Kama'a married, 
begot children, but clashed with his relatives, left for 
al-Yaman and allied himself with the Azd (al-Balft- 
dhurt, Ansdb, i, 35. II. x-2). Tlie Yamani tradition, 
on the other hand, records a lengthy list of ancestors 
of Khuza'a beginning with Lubayy ( = Rabl'a) b. 
Haritha b. c Amr b. 'Amir b. HAritfja b. Imru ’I-Kays 
b. Ifca'laba b. al-Azd. The pedigree is traced back, of 
course, to Kabtftn ( a i-FAsI, 5 ft»/d > . ii. 45 . U- 5 -io: Ibn 
'Abd al-Barr, al-Inbdh, 97; Ibn Durayd, al'I$htibdb, 
ed. c Abd al-Salftm Hftrim. Cairo 1378/1958. 468: al- 
HAziml, ' U&ialat al-mubtadi, ed. 'Abd Allah Kftuun. 
Cairo 1384/1965. 54)- 

The traditions about the beginnings of the rule of 
Khuza'a in Mecca, ascribing tQjuza'a to Azd. record 
a lengthy story about the migration of the tribal 
groups oi Azd from al-Yaman to the North. While 
some tribal divisions continued their migration to 
Syria (Ghassftn) and 'Umftn I Aid SfcanO’a), the 
Khuza'a separated (inkhaza'ai) and managed to get 
control of Mecca. One of the traditions reports that 
the leader of the Azd asked Qjurhuxn the tribe 
which ruled Mecca at the time, to permit them to 
stay in the territory of Mecca until their foragers 
would find for them suitable pasture-grounds, threat¬ 
ening war if they were denied this. In fact, when 
Ejorbum refused to grant permission. Khuza'a fought 
them, defeated them and got possession of the Sanc¬ 
tuary of Mecca. Another tradition, on the authority 
of AbO'Arar al-Sbaybftnl, reports that the custodian¬ 
ship of the Ka'ba was gained legally by Khuza'a, as 
their leader Rabl'a b. Hftriiba married Full a yr a, the 
daughter oi alHJriih b. Mudftd al-Dlurhuml: his sou 
*Amr b. Rabl'a (i.e. 'Amr b. Lubayy) had thus a 
legal basis for his claims to the custodianship. In 
the protracted battles which ensued between Khuza'a 
and Djurhum, Khuzft'a defeated QJurhum, wh0 ,,ac I 
to leave the city. A third tradition ascribes the decline 
of the Djurhum in Mecca to their deterioration and 
moral decay. Afflicted by plagues, God’s chastise¬ 
ment for their wickedness, they were extirpated, and 
only few survivors from amongst them left Mecca; 
the custodianship of the baram was then taken over 
by Khuza'a. A diverse tradition gives a quite dif¬ 
ferent account of the events, sc. that KhuzA'a took 
over the control of Mecca from Iyftd fo.t/.]. A peculiar 
version of this tradition transmitted by al-Zubayr b. 
Bakkftr reports a battle which followed some dashes 
between the ruling IyAd and Mu 0 ar in which Iyad 
was defeated. Iyftd got permission to leave Mecca 
on the condition that Mugarf women married to 
Iyftdls would be returned to Mu<jar if they wished. 


Among the returned women was a Kftuzft'a woman 
named IjCudftma. Khuza'a, the report states, traced 
at that time their pedigree to Mutfar. As the lyid 
failed to carry with them into exile the pillar with 
the Black Stone, they decided to bury it. The 
KhuzA'I woman revealed to her people the place of the 
buried Stone and advised them to ask from Mudar the 
custodianship of the Ka'ba as reward for finding the 
pillar with the Black Stone. Mudar complied and 
Khuzft'a got control of the Ka'ba. and retained this 
office until the arrival of »\u$ayy fa.v.J (al-FftsI. Shift*, 
ii. 26 f.; al-Ya'kQbl, Ta*r\kh t al-Nadjaf 1384/1964. i, 
208; Muhammad b. Habib, al-Af unommaft, ed. K!)Qr- 
5hld Ahmad Fftrik. Hvdetabad 1384/1964, 344 f.; al- 
'I$iimf, Sitnf al-nudjum <U- c awSH, Cairo 1380, i, 183). 
Another tradition reports that Djurhum were driven 
out through a joint action of Bakr b. 'Abd Manftt of 
Kiuftna and the Banu Ghubshftn of Khuzft'a (al-FftsI, 
Shi/d*, i, 370; "Bakr b. 'Abd Manftt of Khuza'a’*. as 
recorded in the article Qiurhuh above is an error). 

These stories allotting exceptionally long lives to 
the rulers of 12 iurhuin and Khuza'a have the charac¬ 
ter of folk-tradition in which were embedded elements 
of mu'arouui/iii-tales, edifying stories about righteous 
and pious men (see e.g. the story of VYakJ' b. Salama 
of Iyftd and his servant Hazwara, in al-Fasf, Shift*, 
ii. 26, and Mubammad b. Habib. ol-Munammah, 346- 
7), accounts of battles and clashes in the popular 
style of the ayydm al-'arub, and recollections of 
legends about the migrations of tribes caused by a 
dam breaking in South Arabia. The tradition focuses 
around the person of 'Amr b. Lubayy, almost unani¬ 
mously putting on him the blame for the wicked in¬ 
novations in the faith of Abraham and for the intro¬ 
duction of idol-worship, especially that of Hubal, 
into Mecca. There is. however, a contradictory tra¬ 
dition asserting that it was Kbuzayma b. Mudrika, 
one of the ancestor* of Kuray§h. who introduced the 
worship of Hubal and stating that Hubal was conse¬ 
quently called "Hubal jChuzavma” (al-BalftiJhuri, 
Ansdb, i, 37, no. 77; al-Fftsl, Shift*, ii, 51 inf.). As In 
the case of Iyftd, some traditions mention among the 
Kbuzft'a a homo religiosui. Abfl Kab&ha, who in his 
search after the true religion worshipped Sirius, The 
unbelievers used to refer to the Prophet as Ibn Abl 
Kab§ha in the early period of his prophethood, point¬ 
ing out his deviation from the current beliefs of his 
people. (Mubammad b. Habib, al-Mubabbar, ed. I. 
Licittenstaedter, Hyderabad 136211943, 129; 'All b. 
Burhau al-Dln al-Halabi, InsSn al^uydn fi sir at al- 
atnin al-ma*tnun (*= al-Siraal-halabiyya), Cairo s^f 
1962, i, 333 ; al-BalftiJburl. Ansdb, i. 91, 327; al- 
SuyQtl, ul-Durr aJ-manthur, Cairo 1314. vi, 132; al- 
Kurtubl, Tafsir, 1387/1967. xvii, 119; al-MakrlzI, 
Imta* al-astnd ed. MabmGd J^hftkir, Cairo 1942, i, 77. 
158; a!-KftzartinI, Sirai al riabl, Ms. B.M. Add. 2499. 
fol 23 ia-b, 'Abd al-Salftm HftrQn. ed., tfamdlir a/- 
mahhfiifdl, Cairo 1370/2951, i, 100 (al-FayrQzftbftdhl. 
Tub/at ot-atnh flman nusiba Ua ggayri ablh). 

These conflicting and contradictory stories seem 
to indicate that the formation of the tribe of Khuza'a 
took place over a long period of time, ramifying into 
various tribal units. The main area of abode of the 
tribe was between Mecca and Medina. 

When Ru$ayy arrived in Mecca aiming to gain 
control of the city, he had to subdue the ruling Bakr 
b. 'Abd Manftt of Kinftna, the Khuza'a and their 
abettors, the $ufa. The different stories about the 
enigmatic Ku$ayy resemble in their outline the stories 
about the former rulers ol Mecca; his marriage with 
Hubbft bint Hulayl b. Hubshiyya gave legitimacy to 
his custodianship of the Ka'ba. Another maimer of 
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Icgitiinisation, the laJe of how this office was pur- I 
chased by Kuyayy for a goat's skin of wine from the i 
drunken Abu QhubshSn, is recounted in the compiia- ' 
tions of proverbs and stories of fools (aI-‘Askarl, 
r^amhafat alamlkdl, ed. Muhammad Abu 'I-Fa^JI 
Ibrahim and ‘Abd al-Madjld Ka(amish, Cairo 1384/ 
1964, i, 387, no. 585; Hamza al-I?fahani, al-Durta al 
fak^ira fi 'l amthal al-sd’tra, ed. ‘Abd al-Madjld 
Ka^nush, Cairo 1972. i, * 39 . ao. **6; al-Tha‘alibi. 
tkimdr alftulub, ed. Abu’l-Fa<Jl Ibrahim, Cairo 1384/ 
*965, 135, no. (90; al-Maydanl, Madjttia 1 al-amtkai, 
ed. Mubyi 'I-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1379/1959, i, 
2x6, no. 1167; Ibn al-Djawz!, Akhbdr aJ-ftamAd, Bei 
rut, n. 4 ., 42). The court, of Abd Ghubshfln [ddr Abi 
Ghubshdn) was extant in Mecca in the second half of 
the 3rd century of the Hidjra (al-Fflkihl, Tcfri^h 
Makka, Ms. Leiden, or. 463, fol. 456b, I.X5). Uke the 
preceding rulcra, he fought, according to another ac 
count, the two tribes Bakr b. ‘Abd Manit au«l 
KhurA*a ami crushed their power. His wife tfubba 
revealed, as in the story of Iyfld, the place where the 
pillar with the Black Stone was buried, and so the true 
worship of the Ka‘bo could be resumed (al 
ii, 73; al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Cairo J 374 /« 955 > 
xvi, 31). The relations between £u$ayy on the one 
side and the Bakr b. ‘Abd Man At and Khut&‘a on the 
other were settled on the basis of the judgment of 
the arbiter Ya‘iuar b. ‘Awf of the Bakr b. ‘Abd 
Manat, called al-Shudd&l£h. The verdict granted 
Ivusayy the custodianship of the Ka r ba and provided 
that KhuiS'a should be left in the area of the fiaram 
(Ibn al-Kalbl, Djamkara, fob. 51a, inf.—31b, sup.). 

In the new regime set up by ftu$ayy, in which the 
scattered tribal units of Kuraysh were gathered and 
settled in Mecca, the groups of Khuza*a played an 
important role in strengthening the power of Mecca, 
aiding Kuraysh to extend their influence among the 1 
tribes. Khuza‘a was included in the organisation of 
the Hums. Two tribal groups of Khuzi‘a, the Mu$(a 1 
life and Hayd, were included in the organisation of I 
the AU 4 bIsh, the allies of Kuraysh (sec e.g. Ibn Ku 
layba, al-\la < Sni 'l-Kabir, Hyderabad 1368/1949,998, 

1 . 4; Muhammad b. Habib, al-Mubabbar, 178; al 
Hazinil, aJ-l'tibJr ffbaydn al-ndsikh wa 'l-matuukh 
win aldthdr, Hyderabad 1359, 150; Ibn al-Kalbl, 
faamkara, fob. 48 b- 49 a sup. ; al-Fasi, ShifiV, ii, 41. 
Yilkflt, s.v. Makka; al-Bakri, Mu e Ha>n md 's/a'Ujam, 
ed. al-Sakk't. Cairo 1364/1945. 245; Ibn al-Fahlh, al | 
Bulddn, ed. de Goeje, Leiden 1885.18). Together with 
Mudarl tribes. Khuza*a worshipped al-‘Uzza and 
Manat; together with the Daws they worshipped Dhu 
T-Kaffayn (Yakut, s.v. Manat; Ibn ‘Arabl, Muhdda- 
ral al-abrdr, Beirut 1388/1968. i. 41S. Ps. A$ma‘i, al- 
Sbdmil, the section Tawdrlkfi al-anbiyiV, Ms. B.M. 
Or. 1493, fol. 27a; Mubaminad b. Habib, al-Muhab • ( 
bar, 318). The involvement of Khuz 4 ‘a and Bakr b. 
‘Abd Manat in the affairs of Mecca and their influence 
can be gauged from the story about the agreement 
between Kuraysh and Thafclf concerning the mutual 
rights of these two tribes to enter Mecca and Wadjdj: 
the Ikakif complied with the demands of Kuraysh. 1 
fearing the strength of Kuraysh, KljuzA'a and the 
Bakr b. ‘Abd Manfit (Mulpammad b. Habib, a !- 
Munarnmak, 280). 

The considerable number of names of j£huz:Vh ; 
married by Kurashls recorded in the sources bears 
evidence of the close relations between Kuray sh and 
K]}uza‘a. Indeed, when Khut&fr decided to ally them 
selves with ‘Abd al-MuHalib, they stressed that he 
was "borne” by JGjuza*! women (fa (tad 1paladnaka). 
In the same style the Khuzfl ‘1 ‘Axnr b. S'dixn ad 
dressed the Prophet with the words kaJ kunUOM j 


waladan wakunnd wdlidd when he came asking bis 
help against the Banu Bakr and Kuraysh (Ibn Say- 
yid al-N&s, c Uyun al afaar fl funun altnaghdti wa'l- 
ska*nd 3 il wa 'l siyar, Cairo 1356, ii, 164-5, (82). 

When the Prophot was on his hidyra to Medina he 
met, according to one tradition, Burayda b. alHu- 
$ayb al* Aslam! [?.v.J with a largo group of his people; 
he and his people embraced Islam and prayed behind 
the Prophet. These Aslam, a branch of KhucA*a. 
allied themselves very early to the Prophet and war¬ 
riors of Aslam took part on the side of the Prophet 
in his campaign. The agreements of the Prophet with 
Aslam (see Hamldullflh, Madjm&aJ si msfel *# at- 
siydsiyya U 'l- c ahd al nabawl wa 'l-kkddfa al-raskida, 
Cairo 1376/2956, *91-4, nos. 165-70) bear evidence 
to the friendly relations between the Prophet and 
Aslam. After the murder of the people of the expedi¬ 
tion of Bib- MaSina [f.v.], the Prophet invoked God's 
blessing for Aslam [va-Aslam sdlatnahi AUdhu ; al- 
W&fcidl, *l-Mazhdzi,cd. Marsdcn Jones, Oxford 2966, 
330). When the Prophet mobilised the forces tor tho 
conquest of Mecca he summoned the Aslam, who 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Medina, to present 
themselves in Medina. In fact, 400 warriors of Aslam, 
among them 30 riders, took part in the conquest of 
Mecca. The two standard bearers were Burayda b. 
al llujayb and NSdpya b. al-A‘diam of Aslam (al* 
F 4 sl, $hifa\ ii, 123; Ibn IJadjar, al-lfSba, ed. ‘A 1 I- 
Mubanunad al-Bidj&wl, Cairo 1392/1972, vi, 398, no. 
8647; al-Wakidl, 799-800). Aslam, aloug with Ghifar, 
Muzayna and Diuhavna. were pointed out by the 
Propliet as surpassing in virtues the mighty tribes 
of Tainlm, Asad, ‘Amir b. SaSa^a and Qbataian (al- 
Kas|alliiil, Irshdd al-sdrl, Cairo 1327, vi, 11-23; lt>n 
HaJjar, Folk al-bdri, Cairo 1301, vi, 395-7). Com- 
mentators of fsdltl j are unanimous in saying that 
this high position was granted to them because they 
hurried to embrace Islam. 

The attitude of the Mustalik. another branch of 
Khuz 4 ‘a allied with the Band Mudliffl of KinSna and 
included (n the Abablsh organisation linked with 
Kuraysh, was however quite different towards the 
Muslim commonwealth of Medina. Their leader, al* 
H£rii!) b. Abi piiSr, gathered the forces of his tribe 
for an attack against Medina. The forces of the 
Prophet attacked the MiJ$talife at Muraysl* in 5/627, 
defeated them and took captives and booty. The 
Prophet married the captured daughter of the leader, 
Djuwayriyya (tl-Wafcidt, 40413) 

Another branch of Khuza*a. the Ka'b b. ‘Amr, 
played a decisive role in the struggle between Mecca 
and the Prophet. The dissensions and dashes between 
the Ka‘b and their neighbours, the Bakr b. ‘Abd 
Mau&t, led the Ka c b b. ‘Amr to opt for an alliance 
with the Prophet in the pact of al-Hudaybiyya, where¬ 
as the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat allied themselves with 
Mecca. A group of the Bakr b. *Abd Manit aided 
clandestinely by some leaders of Kuraysh attacked 
the Ka‘b b. ‘Amr at al-Watlr and killed some of them. 
The orator of the Ka*b, 'Amr b. Salim, appeared at 
the court of the Prophet in Medina and addressed him, 
reminding him of the alliance of the Ka^ with ‘Abd 
al-Mu(talib, pointing out the killing of the Ka‘b at al- 
Watir, and urging him to revenge his allies. The 
Prophet responded and promised aid for victory 
[nufra). The request of a man from the ‘Adi b. Amr, 
the brethren of Ka*b b. ‘Amr, to be included in the 
promise was answered by the Prophet’s remark that 
Ka^ and ‘Adi are one corporate body [tva-Mal *Adiy- 
yun iUS Ka*b tea-Ka*bun ilia l Adi: Nur at-Din al- 
Haythami, Mad^ma* al-sawd 3 id, Beirut 1967, vi, 164; 
Ibn al-Bakkul, al-Fated’id *l-munta\dl } Ms. Zahiriyy.a 
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ma&mti'a, 6o, fol. 85b; al-Tabaranl, al-Mu'diam al- j 
fag^lr, ed. 'Abd al-RabmSn Muhammad 'UthmSn, . 
Cairo 1388/1968, ii, 73-5)- It is evident that the ten- | 
dcocy of this tradition is to establish the position of ■ 
the 'Adi b. 'Amr In the Prophet's invocation and to ' 
stress their role in the expedition against Mecca. ( 
Whether the Ka'b b. ‘Amr were already Muslims 
when they applied for help is disputed by scholars 
(Ibn Sayyid al-NAs, ii, iSs, penult, says that they 
were unbelievers; al-Kali*!, al-Tktifd*, cd. Mustafa 
'Abd al-W&bid, Cairo 1389/1970, ii, 288, that they 
were Muslims; and see Ibn Hicham, op. cii., iv, 36, 
n. 4)* According to some commentators of the Qur’an, 
vv. 13-15 of Surat al-Tattba ordering fighting against 
the people who had broken their solemn pledges (aid- 
lukaliluua Kaufman nakathu aymdnahum . . .) were 
revealed in connection with the wicked attack of the 
BanQ Bakr b. 'Abd Manat against the Ka'b b. c Auir 
(al-Tabari, Tafslr, ed. SfoAklr, Cairo 1958, xiv, 158-62 I 
(nos. 16535-16547); al-SuyQtl, al-Durr al-manthur, iif, | 
214-15; idem, LubtSb aJ-nubul, Cairo 1373/1954. 114: 
al-Kurtubl, Tafslr, viii, 86-7; al-Farra’, Maf&nl I- , 
J£ur*dn, ed. Ahmad YGsuf al-Nagjfttl and Muhammad 
‘AH al-Nadidiar, Cairo 1374 / 1955 , i, 425)- 

When the Prophet went out against Mecca, he was 
joined by the tribesmen of Ka'b who stayed in 
Medina; the main troop of Ka‘b joined the forces of j 
the Prophet in KudayU. The troop of the Ka'b, 
numbering 500 warriors, had three standards carried 
by Busr b. Sufy&n, AbG §hurayb (Ibn ‘AsSkir, 1 
Ta^ikk, Damascus 1349, vi, 400; Ibn Sa'd, Tababdl, 
Beirut 1377/1957, iv, 294-5; al-Wa^idl, 801 ["Ibn 
Shurayb” in ibid. 1.2 is an error J) and < Amr b. Salim. | 
It is noteworthy that the Prophet permitted the Ka'b 
to fight the B 4 kr b. c Abd Manfit in Mecca for some | 
additional hours after he had ordered all other troops 
tc step fighting (sec ibid. 839, al-MafcrfeT, op. cil., i, 1 
388; al-FasI, Shifd\ ii, 144, al-IJSzinn, al-I'tibdr, 153; > 
f AII b. Durban al-DIn, op. cii., iii, 97 inf.). It may he 
remarked that a group of the Bakr b. 'Abd Manat 
hasted to join the forces of the Prophet. When AbG 
Sufyan looked at the marching troops of the Prophet 
and noticed the force of the Bakr he remarked sadly 
"By God, they are an inauspicious people; because of 
them Mubammad raided us" (al-VVakidl, 820; Ibn 
‘Aafikir, vi, 401). 

The meritorious attitude of Kliuzi'a towards the 
Prophet is fairly reflected in Muslim tradition. The 
Prophet is said to have stated that Khma'a was in¬ 
timately linked with him. (Khuzd'atu miuni wa-a/id . 
minktim; Khusd'alu l-wdlidu wa-ana * l-waladu : see, 
e.g. al-Daylami, Firdaurs al-akjtbdr, Ms. Chester 
Beatty 3037. fol. 78b; ‘AH b. Burhan al-DIn, iii, 83; 
al-Muttakl al-Hindl, Fans al-'umntdl, Hyderabad 
1385/19^5, *!>». 55 . no. 316). The Qur’an is said to 
have been revealed to the Prophet in the dialect 
(lugha) of the two Ka'bs. Ka'b b. Lu’ayy and Ka'b 
b. ‘Amr b. Lufcayy, because they shared the same 
abode (al-F&sl, Sfti/**, ii, 55 ; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al- 
Inbdh, 99). A special privilege granted by the Prophet 
to £hu 25 c a was that he awarded them the rank of 1 
muhddfirun , permitting them to stay in their abode 
(ibid., xoo). It was a KhuzS'l, Tandm b. Usayd, whom ' 
the Prophet entrusted with the restoration of the 
border-marking stones (an§Sb) of the b*ram of Mecca 1 
(Mughaljiy, al-Zahr al-bdsim fl siral Abi 'l-Kisim, 
Ms. Leiden, Or. 370, fol. 319a, inf.-3igb; al-FasI, ut 
Mbdalfkamln, ed. Fu’Gd Sayyid. Cairo 1383/1964. iii, | 
387. no. 861). 

The leader of the Ka'b, Busr b. Sufyin, according 
to one tradition, was appointed by the Prophet as the | 
tax-collector of the Ka'b. In 9/630 they were pre- | 
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vented from handing over their taxes by groups of 
the Banu 'l-'Anbar and Banu ’l-Hu&aym ("Ibn al- 
'Utayr" and "BanQ fJjuhaym" in al-VVakidl, 974 are 
errors) of Tamlin; against these two Tamlml groups 
the Prophet sect a troop commanded by 'Uyoyna b. 

(al-VVakidl, 974 f.). In the account it is empha¬ 
sised that the Ka'b were believers, paying the f adaka 
willingly. A special tax-collector was sent to the other 
branch of Khuza'a, the Banu Mu^alik (Ibn Sa'd, iii, 
440 inf.). 

'Umar b. al-Khat^ab used to carry the diw&n of 
Khuza'a to Kudayd and distributed there payments 
to the people of the tribe (al-Baliidljurl, Fuftlji al- 
bulddn, ed. 'Abd AlUkh and 'llmar al-Tabbi', Beirut 
X 377 /X 957 , 634; Ibn Sa'd, iii, 298). 

Khuza'I warriors participated in tire conquests of 
Islam and groups of Khny.Va settled in the variou* 
provinces of the Arab empire. Some people of Khuza'a 
look part in the revolt against 'UlLimau in Medina 
(Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, al-*Ikd al furid, ed. Ahmad Amin, 
Ahmad al-Zayu, Ibrahim al-AbySrl, Cairo 1381/1962. 
iv, 300, I.19). Some groups of Khuza'a joined ‘All 
and fought on his side in the battle of $iffln, and 
some Jfljuzh'ls in Khurasan ;vere among the ‘Abbasid 
agents who paved the way for the new dynasty. 
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HishSm, al-Sfra al-tuibawiyya. Index; al-'I^Ainl, | 
Sint al-nvfftdm al-'amUl, i, 159 f281-6, ii, 123*4. 
173-4; al-Bakrl, Mu'faarn rnd *U& 4 iam, index; al- 
MuttakI al-Hindl, Kanz al-'ummtU. x. nos. 2085. 
2092, 2114. 2123, xiii, nos. 338 * 346 , 395 * 6 , 402-5, 
409, 425, Muhammad b. Habib. al-Munammak, al- 
Mufrabbar, indices: Ibn Durayd, al-IsktiM, index ; 
al-FAsI, Shifd » al-ghardm, i, 359 * 78 , ii, 44 * 59 ; al- 
W&kidf, al-Magh<ul, index. (M. J. Kister) 
al-KHUZAmA (a.) “lavender" lias for a long lime I 
been considered as the origin of ibe name of Alhu- I 
cemas, on the coast o l the Rif of Morocco, and this 
etymology is still given in £/» (art. alhucemas). ' 
Since ihe problem raised by this toponyin has not 
yet been satisfactorily resolved, and since moreover 
Alhucemas has now, since Morocco's achievement of 
independence, been “arabised" to al-Husayma, it is 
under al-Husayma that an article on the place will 
be found in the Supplement. 

KH CZISTAN. a province of south-western 
Persia, and the land of the HOz/Huz/Khuz (Hussi/ 
Kussi), the Ou£»oi/Uxii of Strabo and Pliny. The 
province of KbuzistSn corresponds more or less to the 
ancient Plain and to the classical Susiana, and the 
names of its present capital, AhwAz [q.v.], its ancient | 
capital, Susa Iq.v.], and the town of Hawlza [q.v.], ( 
all reflect the name of its inhabitants in Elamite 
times. 

Essentially, the province consists of alluvial fans 
formed by the Karfclia and the K 4 rQn rivers 
and situated between the Zagros mountains and the 
sea; near the Persian Guif, partially saline mudflats 
merge Into a zone of tidal marshes, and the coastlioe 
is pierced by deep tidal estuaries known as khor. 
The province is bounded on the west by the Irano- 
‘Irakl border; on the north by LaristAn [4.9J: on 
the south by the Persian Gulf; and on the cast by 
the river HindiyAn or HindlcJiAn- The chief towns ( 
are: Abadin [see ‘abbAdAh]; AhwAz fa.u.]; Khurrarn- ( 
^iahr [q.v.]\ Da^bt Mishin; Diriul and 2 bu&htar 
(see shustar]. The population of the province 
(1,624.576 in 1966) is mainly hybrid Arab-Persian. 

The climate of KhflztslAn is hot and, in summer, 
so humid that water drips from the trees. Both the 
Greek and Muslim geographers speak eloquently of 
the heat. Strabo, quoting an unknown source (Near- 
chos?), says that in Susa at mid-day lizards and | 
snakes could not cross the streets quickly enough to 1 
avoid being frizzled, and that barley spread out in I 
the sun jumped as though it had been placed in an | 
oven ( Geography , xv.j.io). There was general agree¬ 
ment that snow rarely fell in KhuzistAn, and water ( 
rarely froze. The great heat is accounted for by: (1} 
the lack of elevation (average altitude in southern | 
KljutistSn = xo metres/32.8o feet, rising to 100 me¬ 
tres /328 feet in central KhuzistAn); (2) the southerly 
inclination of the land, which exposes it to the maxi 
mum effect of the sun's rays; (3) the hot winds in ( 
summer from the Syrian desert and Arabia; (4) the 
clayey nature of the soil, which retains the heat; (5) 
the lack of open water, snow-covered mountains or 
forests to the west to moderate the heat of westerly 
winds. Because of its climate, Khuzistan did not have 1 
a good reputation as a place in which to live; the 
IfudQd td-'AIdtn, tr. Minorsky, 130, describes the 
people of AhwAz as “yellow-faced", and quotes a 
popular belief that "whoever establishes himself in 
Ahwaz becomes wanting in brains, and every aroma 
that is carried there loses its scent on account of the 
climate". Despite this, the province was noted for a 
perfume manufactured there from violets (B. Spuler, 
Iran in frUh-islamischtr Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952# 389)- 


Despite the disadvantages of its climate, J&Ozi- 
stfln from earliest times was noted for its prosperity. 
Unlike the regions of the Iranian plateau, KftQzistAn 
has never lacked for water, which is provided in 
abundance by the Kart&a, Diz and Karan rivers and 
their tributaries. The province was the breadbasket 
of the Achaemenid empire. Strabo states that "Susis 
abounds so exceedingly in grain that barley and 
wheat regularly produce one hundredfold, and some¬ 
times two hundredfold" {Geography, xv.3.12). In S&- 
sin id times, extensive urban settlements, and culti¬ 
vated lands watered by large-scale irrigation works, 
were protected from the destructive raids of the 
bedouin by a defensive ditch known as khandak 5 abur. 
In the 4th/10th century, KfoOristAn had a monopoly 
of the sale of cane-sugar throughout Iran, ‘IrAk-i 
‘Arab and Arabia. Other important crops included 
citrus fruits, dates, melons, cotton and rice. The 
waters of Ihe Persian Guif provided abundant fish. 
The other basis of the province's prosperity was 
trade; from early times, AhwAz had been the centre 
of an important road network and a recognised cross¬ 
ing-place on the river KarQn. 

Under the two great pre-lslainic Iranian empires, 
that of the Achaemeuids and that of the SAsA ni ds, 
KhuzistAn was firmly under the control of the central 
government. To the Achacmenids. it was the prov¬ 
ince of Uvaja, and Susa was the administrative 
capital of the empire; for the S&sAnids, it formed part 
of the “super-province" (pddhghds) of N^m-roz (the 
South), and was divided into seven kilras. In 17/638 
the Muslim Arabs, after a reconnaissance raid across 
the KArun, launched a major attack on Khuzistan 
under ‘Utba, captured AhwSx, and completed the 
subjugation of the province by 19/640. In the 3rd/9th 
century KhfizisUn. and particularly the city of 
AhwAz, suffered as a result of the Zanifi ffl.v.l rebel¬ 
lion, and considerable damage was done to the irriga¬ 
tion systems. During the succeeding four centuries, 
Khuzistan was governed in turn by the BQyids (sec 
buwayhius], the SaldjOfc* [ 9 , 6 .] and the IlfcjiAnids 
Ctf.v.?. 

In the 9thfi3th century, following the onslaughts 
of Timur on the Iranian world, a local Arab Shl*t 
dynasty, the Musha f sha £ established itself at 
Hawlza, on the old course of the Karj&a river on 
the western edge of Khuzistan, and enjoyed about 
seventy years of independence. In 9**/*5o8, however, 
Sh&h Isnia ‘11 $afawl [see isma ( !l i], after his capture 
of Baghdad, occupied HawTza, Dizful and Shustar, 
and received the submission of the Musha < sha t sulfdr ts. 
Like the rulers of other petty states along the Otto- 
man-$afawid border during the ioth/x6th to rath/ 
18th centuries, the Mu§ha c sha c sultans played one 
side oil against the other, often very much to their 
own advantage. As a consequence of Muslja c sha c rule, 
the western portion of Khuzistin became known, 
from early $afawid times, as ‘Arabist&n. In later 
$afawid times, the title of "wdli of c Arabist 5 n" was 
conferred on the Mu&a'gia* sultans. In the $afawid 
administrative system, the walls were the highest in 
rank of the four categories of vmard-yi sarliadd, or 
' 'amfrs of the marches", and, of the four walls, the 
first in rank was the will of ‘Arabistan, who was 
"higher and more honoured than his colleagues, on 
account of his belonging to a sayyid family, his 
valour and the number of his tribes" (Tadhkirat al- 
mulQk, tr. Minorsky, London 1943, 44). When the 
Afghans invaded Iran in xx35/*7*2, the Musha f sha e 
sulfdns threw in their lot with the invaders. In 1140/ 
1727 KbOzistAn was temporarily occupied by the 
Ottomans, but in 2242/2729 NAdir Khin AfshSr (see 
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nadir shah] reoccupied the province and made the 
Mush^Sba* sulpins his vassals. 

In the coarse of the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
Mu 5 ha < slja < dynasty steadily lost ground to Arab 
tribesmen of the Band Ka*b and BanQ Lam [94.1*.]. 
The former had begun to migrate in large numbers 
from central and southern Arabia into southern Meso¬ 
potamia and southwestern Iran during the nth/i 7 th 
century; at the height of their power, in the latter 
part of the X2th/i8th century, their sway extended 
from Basra to Bihbihdn fin the province of Firs, just 
east of the KhQzislAn border). The BanQ LAm were 
nomads inhabiting regions along the lower course of 
the Tigris, and between 1788 and 1846 some 17 , 45 ° 
families from this tribe moved into Iranian territory. 
These Immigrants lived a life that was neither com¬ 
pletely settled nor truly nomadic, but gradually a 
sedentary way of life became the norm. The Banu 
Ka*b not only intermarried with Iranians, but 
adopted ShHsm. and wore a compromise style of 
dress consisting of Persian tunic and trousers under 
an Arab < aba 3 . Still later Arab arrivals, however, the | 
Muntafik [4.0.], who in 18x2 migrated to Hawlza and 1 
ousted the Ka‘b from that area, have remained Sun- | 
nls. As a result of this great influx of Arabs, the name 
of < Arabistfln was, by the 19th century, usually ap¬ 
plied to the province as a whole. In the 19th century, 
control of the province virtually passed from the 
hands of the central government into those of the 
shaykjis of Mufyammara (Khurramthahrl. and it was 
not until 1925 that Ri $5 Pah law! [g.v.] over- ( 
threw the Stjayldj of Mufcammara and restored the , 
proper name of KhQzistfln. 

After the collapse of the i>afawid dynasty (1135/ 
1722), the prosperity of fQOzist&n sharply declined. 

A number of factors seem to have been involved: (1) 
hostility between Iranian and Arab elements; (2) the 
extensive damage to agriculture and to the settled 
communities caused by both the recent Arab immi¬ 
grants and by the indigenous transhumant tribes like 
the Lurs and BakhtivAxIs (A. K. S. Lambton, Land¬ 
lord and peasant in Persia, Oxford 1933, 237-8); (3) 
the constant raiding of trade caravans by the Banu 
Lim; (4) the breakdown of the authority of the cen¬ 
tral government, which led to general neglect and 
maladministration, and the instability caused by fre¬ 
quent changes of governors; (3) oppression by tax- 
collectors. In some areas the Arab &aykJis levied 
taxes five or six times a year (Lambton, op. cit., 292). 

It was only after the discovery of oil at Mosdjld i 
Sulayman in JshOzistAn in 1908 that the economy of ' 
the province began slowly to recover, and this trend 1 
was accelerated by the completion of the Trans- 1 
Iranian Railway in 1938; the line ran through Ahwli, 
and its southern terminal was Bandar-i £hShpQr. 

In the last twenty years, KbiUistan's prosperity 1 
has increased exponentially. Many large oilfields arc , 
connected by road and pipeline with the refinery' at 
Abidan and with the terminal at Bandar-1 M&hafrahr ! 
(formerly Bandar-i Ma'shur). Abid&n, a virtually un- I 
inhabited site fifty years ago, is now Iran's fifth city ! 
(estimated population, 1975, 320,000). In 1961, the 
deep water tanker terminal on Khan; Island was 
opened. The construction of the massive Muhammad 
Ridi Pahtawt dam on the Diz river (1962) has not 
only provided the province with hydro-electricity but 
with water for the large-scale development of market¬ 
gardening and other agricultural projects, including 
the resumption of the cultivation of sugar-cane; other 
dams are planned. Ktuirramshahr Is now one of Iran's 
principal ports-of-entry on the Persian Gulf. More 
recently, the development of the natural gas industry 
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has taken place oq a large scale; in 1973. 8.7 billion 
cu. m. of natural gas were exported to the U.S.S.R. 
The petrochemical industry is expanding at 1 great 
rate. The rapidly developing DjundlshSpOr Univer¬ 
sity at Ah war now has over 2,000 students. The words 
l of the author of the HudQd al'alam, written one 
thousand years ago. now once again hold true: 'This 
1 province is more prosperous than any province ad- 
j joining it. Great rivers and running waters are found 
in it. Its countryside is flourishing and its mountains 
are full of utility" (129-30). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text, see A. H. Layard, A description of the 
province of Khuzistan, in JRGS, xvi (1846), 1-105; 
G. Le Strange, Lands, 232-47; C AU RazmfirA (ed.), 
Farhang-i dfughrafiyiPt-yi lrin, vi, Tehran 1330/ 
1951, 146; Abmad Kasrawl, Tdrlfifi-i pdnsad-sdla- 
yi Khuzistan . Tehran 1330/1951; Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad l Ali Imam Shushtari. Tarikh-i djug^rdfiyaH- 
yi Khuzistan. Tehran 1331/1952; G. N. Curzon, 
Persia and the Persian question, repr. London 
1966, ii, 320 ff.; L. Lockhart, Famous cities of Iran, 
Brentford 1939, 86-95; Cambridge History of Iran, 
i, Cambridge 1968, 33-8; 518-42; J. R. Perry, The 
Banu Ka l b: an amphibious brigand state in Khiizi • 
stun, in Le mtmde iranien et VIslam, i (1971), 13 r- 
52; F. R. C. Bagley, A bright future after oil: dams 
and agro-industry in Khuzistan, in Middle F.asi 
Jnal, xxx/1 (1976), 25-35. (R. M. SAVORV) 

MlVARSIll (self-designation, Kedaes hikwa, 
Khuani, Khvarshal: in Russian, KhvarshintsI) an 
ethnic group in the Caucasus whose language 
forms, with Bezheta, Gimikh, Dido and K|}unzal 
(44.1.] the Dido division of the Avar-Andi- Dido group 
of the north-eastern Ibero-Caucasian languages. 

According to the 1926 Soviet census, there were 
1,019 ethnic Khvarshls. of whom 1,018 gave Khvarshi 
as their maternal tongue. They formerly lived in five 
auJs (including Khvarshi and Inkhorari) on the upper 
course of the Ori-Tskalis, a southern affluent of the 
Andi Kovsu in the south-west of the Bagula) district 
of the Daghistun ASSR; in 1944, they were resettled 
in the district of Vedeno in that same republic. They 
lived originally in an isolated region of high moun¬ 
tains, which long preserved them from any marked 
degree of outside influence and allowed them to retain 
their patriarchal customs. They arc Sunnis of the 
ShifiT legal school. 

Their traditional economy was based on sheep- 
rearing, with a system of transhumance, and also on 
terraced agriculture and various crafts; their present- 
day economy is essentially similar, with the added 
element of cattle-rearing. 

Khvarshi is purely a vernacular language; Avar 
is used as the first literary language, and also as 
the second (sometimes first) spoken language, since 
it is used as the medium for primary education. 
Russian is the second literary language. Both lin¬ 
guistically and culturally, the Khvarsbls are now 
being assimilated to the Avars [see further avar, 
dA&jistAn. dido, al-kabk]. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. Carrifcre 
d'Encausse, Une rtpublique sovittique musulmam: 
le Daghestan, aperfu dimographiqiu, in RE I, xxiii 
( 1955 ), 7 * 56 ; Geiger, Haiasi-Kun, Kuipers and 
Menges, Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The 
Hague 1959; B. Grande, Spisoh narodnostey SSSR, 
in Fevolyutjiya i natsyonal'nosti, iv (1936), 74-85; 
Narodi Dagestana, USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow 1955; Narodi Kavhasa, Moscow 1962, ij 
S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov SSSR, Moscow 
University 1958. (R. Wixnan) 
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KIBLA, the direction of Mecca (or, to be exact, i 
of tbe Ka'ba or the point between the mlzdb or 
water-spout and the western corner of it), towards 1 
which the worshipper must direct himself for prayer. 

i.—R itual amd Legal Aspects 

From very early times the direction at prayer and 
divine service for the worshippers was not a matter 
of choice among the Semitic peoples. There is already 
an allusion to this in I Kings, viii, 44 and it is re¬ 
corded of Daniel (Dan., vi, 11) that he offered prayer 
three times a day in the direction of Jerusalem (which 
has remained the Jewish to this day). As is 

evident from the names of the quarters of the heavens, 
the whole life of the Semitic peoples was turned east¬ 
wards. The Esscncs prayed in the direction of the 
rising sun and the Syriac Christians also turned east¬ 
wards at prayer [Ancient Syriac documents , cd. Cure- 1 
ton, 24, 60; Acta tnar/yrum ccctd., ed. Asscmani, ii, 
125). It may therefore very well be assumed in agree¬ 
ment with the tradition that Muhammad appointed 
a JtiWa at the same time as he instituted the falat. It 
is certain that in the period immediately following 
the hidjra the direction taken by the Jews was also 
used by the Muslims. Tradition places the alteration 
in the tfbla to 16 or 17 months after the hidira, in 
Ra&ab or Shaman of the year 2, probably rightly, 
for in this period we have the important change in 
Muhammad’s attitude to the Jews. Disappointed at 
the slight success of his preaching among the Jews 
of Yafhrib, he began to turn more and more to the 
old Arabian tradition and make the religion of Ibra¬ 
him the basis of all monotheistic religions. The Ka'ba 
was brought into prominence as a religious centre 
and the Midi began to be talked of as a Muslim rite. 
At the same time a beginning was made with the 
eviction of the Jewish tribes of Yafhrib. The altera¬ 
tion in the ktbla is a not unimportant fact in this 
series of events and this train of thought. The Kur'Sn 
verses, II, 136 ff., refer to this: "What has induced 
them to abandon their former fibla? Say: to Allih 
belongs the east and the west. He guides whomsoever 
he pleaseth unto the right path ... We only ap¬ 
pointed your previous ftib/a to distinguish him who , 
follows the Prophet from him who turns back on his 
heels . .. Turn then thy face toward the holy nuisdftd; 
turn your face to it wherever you are". 

The importance placed by Muhammad himself 
upon the change is clear from these words. It is not 
necessary to assume with the tradition that it was 
brought about by scornful remarks of the Jews re¬ 
garding Muhammad's dependence on the prescrip¬ 
tions of their religion (so Tabari, i, 1280). la other 
traditions, the new fribla is represented as that of 
IbrAhlm (Tabari, Tafslr, i, 378, ii, 13)- Here we have 
a glimmering of the real truth of the matter, namely 
the connection with Muhammad's new politico- | 
religious attitude. According to one tradition (Bu- 
kh&rl, $dldl, bdb 32; Tafslr, SOra II, bdb 14) the 
revelation of the above quoted verses from the 
Kur’An was communicated to the believers in the 
morning saldt in KubA’; according to another story 1 
Muhammad had with a portion of the community 
performed two rak'as of the suhr prayer in a mosque 
ol the Band Salima, when he turned round to tire 
direction of Mecca (Baydlwl, on SOra II, 139). The 
mosque received the name of masdiid al-ftiblaiayn, 
"the mosque of the two fciblas". 

If it may then be considered established that Mu¬ 
hammad and Ms community turned towards Jerusa- 1 
lem at the soldi during the early years of the hidira, 
the question still remains, what was his ktbla before , 


the hidital In Tradition two answers are given to this 
question and a third deduced by harmonising the 
other two. According to one, Muhammad in Mecca 
observed the hibla to the Ka'ba (Tabari, Ta/sir, ii, 4; 
BaydAwl, on SGra II, 138); according to the other 
story the hibla had always been Jerusalem (Tabari, 
Tafsir, ii, 3. 8 , A males, i, 1280; Bal&dhurl, Futdh, 2); 
according to the third (Ibn Hisfeam, 190, 228) Mu¬ 
hammad in Mecca was careful to have the Ka'ba 
and Jerusalem in a straight line in front of him at 
the soldi. The first view is influenced by the theory 
of the "religion of IbrAhlm" for al-TibrtzI also makes 
*Abd al-Muttalib already know that IbrfUiIm ap¬ 
pointed the Ka'ba as hibla {tfamusa, I, 123). If the 
second opinion had not an historical basis, one does 
not quite understand how it could have arisen, for 
Tradition does not like to acknowledge Muhammad's 
dependence on Jewish practice. This view seems 
therefore to be the most probable. It is further men¬ 
tioned as a distinguishing peculiarity of BarA’ b. 
Ma l rGr that even in the period before the hidira he 
would not turn his back on the Ka'ba (Ibn HishSm 
294); this tradition would lose its point if the old 
hibla had been in the direction of the Ka'ba. Besides 
these traditional views, others have been put forward 
in recent years. According to Tor Andrac, Dcr Ur- 
sprung det Islams und das Christenlum, Uppsala and 
Stockholm 1926, 4 (cf. Buhl, Mohammed's liv, 2x2) 
the original AiW«a was to the east. Andrae bases his 
view not on the material of Tradition but on the 
general agreement between early Muslim and Chris¬ 
tian religious usages. Scbwaliy said that the Jerusa¬ 
lem $ibla was introduced into Mecca, perhaps as a 
Jewlsh-Christian institution [Ceschichie <Us Qorans , i, 
175, note k). 

The direction of the hibla was, or is, not assumed 
at the jaldt only and with the points of the toes 
(BukhSri, $aldt, bdb 28; Aditdn, bdb 131; NasM, 
Sdhw, bdb 25; Tafbtk, bdb 96), but also at the du‘d> 
(BukhSri, Da K awdl, bdb 24), at the iftldl or ihrdm 
(Bukhari, bdb 29) and after the stone¬ 

throwing at the central |>i ainra (Bukhari, Ho 4 iii, 
bdb 140-2); the head of an animal to be slaughtered 
is turned to the fri bla and the dead are buried with 
the face towards Mecca (Lane, Manners and customs, 
Paisley and London 1899; Snouck Hurgronje, Virspt. 
Geschr., iv/i 243; v, 409). 

In the baditji it is forbidden to turn towards Mecca 
when relieving nature (Bukh&rf, bdb 11; Mus¬ 

lim, Tahdra, trad. 61; Nasal, Tahdra, bdb 18-20). On 
the question whether it is allowable in doing this to 
turn one's back to Mecca and thus in some parts of 
Arabia be facing Jerusalem no unanimity prevails 
(cf. Bukhari, ]Vvdd y , bdb 14; Mums, bdb 4; Soldi, 
bdb 29; Muslim, Tahdra, trad. 59. 61-2; Aba D&wQd, 
7 ahdra, bdb 4); one should not expectorate in the 
direction of Mecca (BukhAri, Soldi, bdb 33). 

The observance of a hibla is given in old traditions 
along with the performance of the saldt and ritual 
slaughter as a criterion of the Muslim; The Prophet 
of God said: "The command has been given me to 
light the people till they say: There is no god but 
Allah; when they say these words, perform our soldi 
and slaughter in our way, their blood and their prop¬ 
erty shall be inviolate for us", etc. (Buhb&rl, Soldi, 
bdb 28; cf. Affdhi, bdb 12). One of the terms for the 
orthodox community is ahl al-hibla xra 'l-diamd'a. In 
many Muslim lands the word has become the name 
of a point of the compass, according to the direction 
in which Mecca lies; thus hibla (pronounced ibla) 
means in Egypt and Palestine, south, whereas in the 
Maghrib, east. 
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In the mosques the direction of the faldt is indicated 
by the miftrab fa.v.]; in classical ftadith, this word j 
does not occur and kibta is used to mean the wall of I 
the mosque towards which one turns. At a salat out- , 
side a mosque, a sutra [f.c.] marks the direction. In 
Egypt, small compasses specially made for this pur¬ 
pose are used to ascertain the kibla (Lane, op. cit., 
228). It should be noted that many mosquc3 arc not 
accurately but only approximately orientated (ac¬ 
cording to the iiiha, see below). It sometimes happens 
that this error has been later corrected by the drawing 
of lines or the stretching of threads. This is, for exam¬ 
ple, the case in many mosques of Indonesia where 
the faithful at the fatal take their direction not from 
the mikrdb but from such indicators. 

The laws relating to the kibla are here given very 
briefly only and according to the Shafi'i school as 
laid down in al-Shlratl’s Kildb al-Tanbih (ed. Juyn- 
boll, 20). The adoption of a kibla is a necessary condi¬ 
tion for the validity of a $aldt. Only in great danger 
and in a voluntary $alut on a journey can it be neg¬ 
lected. But if one is on foot or can turn his steed 
round, it should be observed at the i fir dm, rufeu* and ' 
sufaQd. One should turn exactly in the direction of the 
kibla, and one who is near it can do so with certainty. 
According to others, when one is distant only the ' 
general direction ( djiha ) is obligatory. Outside of 
Mecca one turns towards the mihrdb within a mosque; 
when not in a mosque one follows the direction of j 
reliable people: only a man who is in a deserted j 
region is allowed to ascertain the direction for him- j 
self by means of certain indications. For details of the 
laws sec the Bibliography. 

Bibliography : The Kur’Sn commentators on 
Sura I 1 ,X 36 if.; A. J. Wensinck, Mohamtned cn do \ 
Joden te Medina, Leiden 1908, 108 10, 133-3; 
Caetani, Annali dell ' Isldm, iii, register; Th. W. 
Juynboll, Handleiding lot de kennii van dc Moham - 
tnedaansche Wet, Leiden 1923, 67, note 5; al- 
Nawawl, Minhddi al-fdlibln, ed. van den Berg, i, 
69-73; al-Fatawd al-'Alamglriyya. Calcutta 1828, i, , 
86-9; al-Mubakkik Abu ’!-!<Asiin, Sfjari , i < al-lsllm, 
Calcutta 1255, 28-30 (tr. Querry, Droit ihoshIihuh, 
Paris 1871. i. 56ft.); al-Khalil. Mukhtafar, Paris 
1900, 16-7; C. C. Toney, The Jewish Joundalion 0/ 
Islam, repr. New York 1967. 134-5: W. M. Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956. index; M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet 1 , Paris 1969, 
index. (A. J. Wpxsinck") 

ii.— Astronomical Aspects 
The determination of the kibla was an important 1 
problem for the scientists of mediaeval Islam. Al¬ 
though essentially a problem of mathematical geog¬ 
raphy, the determination of the kibla can also be 
considered as a problem of spherical astronomy. Thus 
most Islamic astronomical handbooks or tuffs, of 
which close on 200 were compiled during the mil- 
lenium beginning in 750 A.D., contain a chapter on 
the determination of the kibla. In addition, several 
dozen mediaeval manuals for timekeeping deal with 
the topic. In contrast, the number of treatises dealing 
specifically with the kibla problem is quite few. 

The kibla at a given locality is a trigonometric 
function of the local latitude, the latitude of Mecca, 
and the longitude difference from Mecca. The deriva¬ 
tion of the kibla in terms of these three quantities 
was the most complicated of the standard problems 
of mediaeval Islamic spherical astronomy, and the 
solutions to the kibla problem proposed by the leading 
astronomers of mediaeval Islam bear witness to the 
development of mathematical methods from the 3rd/ 


9th to the 8th/14th centuries and to the level of 
sophistication in trigonometry and computational 
techniques attained by these scholars. Already in the 
3rd/9th century' Muslim scholars had derived exact 
solutions using the construction of Greek mathemat¬ 
ics known as the analemma (in which the various 
significant planes involved in a specific problem are 
either projected or folded into a single working plane, 
whereupon the geometrical solution can be derived 
graphically or the trigonometric solution can be de¬ 
rived by plane trigonometry) or using the classi¬ 
cal Theorem of Menclaos for the complete spherical 
quadrilateral. Later kibla methods included trigono¬ 
metric solutions based on projection methods or on 
the simpler corollaries of the Theorem of Menclaos. 
Certain Muslim astronomers contented themselves 
with approximate solutions, which were adequate for 
practical purposes. The final mathematical solution 
to the kibla problem was the table compiled by the 
8th/14th century astronomer al-Khalllt. displaying 
the kibla for all latitudes and longitudes. 


The mathematical problem 



Fig. t shows a locality P and Mecca M on the 
terrestrial surface. The point N. repressnts the north 
pole, and the meridians at P and M are shown as 
NPA and NMB, where A and B lie on the equator. 
In mathematical terms the kibla at P is defined by 
the direction of the great circle through P and M. 
I11 mediaeval Arabic the angle q between the arc PM 
and the local meridian NPS was called inkiraf al - 
kibla, and the complementary angle between PM and 
the east-west line through P was called samt al-kibla. 
Ii 9 and 9M denote the latitudes of the locality and 
of Mecca (= PA nd MB), and A L denotes their 
longitude difference (= AB), then ^ is a function 
of p, pu. and A L, andean be determined by spherical 
trigonometry. The modem formula, which can be 
derived from an application of the spherical con- 
tangent rule to AN PM, is: 

. , sui © COS AL — cos 9 tan qiu 

<? =* cot-' --- : ' a V -— - 

sin AL 

The exact solutions proposed by the mediaeval 
astronomers are less direct but ultimately equivalent 
to this. 

Although the problem of determining the $*Wa is 
a problem of mathematical geography, it is mathe¬ 
matically equivalent to the astronomical problem of 
determining the azimuth or direction of a celestial 
body with given declination for a given hour-angle, 
and as such it was usually treated by the mediaeval 
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astronomers. Indeed, the kibla problem may be 
transferred to the celestial sphere simply by con¬ 
sidering the zenith of Mecca rather than Mecca. 



Fig. 2 shows the zenith of Mecca M on the celestial 
sphere for a locality O. The local horizon is NESW 
and the local meridian is NPZS. EQW is the celestial 
equator, P is the celestial pole, and ABC is the day- 
circle of M. PMTR is the meridian of Mecca. Now: 

PN *= 9, MT = <p M , and QT = AL, 

and the problem is to determine the azimuth of M 
measured from the meridian by the arc SK = q. 
Most mediaeval methods involve first finding the 
altitude of the zenith of Mecca above the local 
horizon, measured by the arc MK - h. This is 
equivalent to finding the complement of the distance 
between the two localities. Thus the problem of 
determining q (9, 9M, AL) is mathematically equiv¬ 
alent to determining the azimuth a (9, $, t ) of a 
celestial body with declination 8 (measured by 
MT) when the hour angle is t (measured by QT) 
and the local latitude is 9 (measured by PN). In¬ 
deed, several Islamic (tibia methods state simply that 
if one faces the sun on the day when the solar declina¬ 
tion is 9 m at the time when the hour-angle is A L 
(before or after midday, according as the locality is 
west or east of Mecca), then one Is lacing Mecca. 

In the sequel a selection of methods is presented 
to illustrate the variety and sophistication of some 
of the few mediaeval (tibia determinations that have 
been investigated in modem times. The notation has 
been modified in order to relate to that used in 
Fig. 2. For the details of the original constructions 
the reader is referred to the secondary literature 
listed in the bibliography. Those methods that are 
trigonometric in character arc represented by means 
of trigonometric equations; in the original texts the 
relations are written out in words. The capital 
notation for trigonometric functions denotes that 
they are to a base other than unity; thus, for ex¬ 
ample, Sin 0 = R sin 0 where R is generally 60 and 
occasionally, in the case of works following the 
Indian-Sisdnid tradition, 150. Likewise Cos 6 — R 
cos 0 , Vers 0 « R vers 8 =* R (i - cos 8), etc. The 
radius of the celestial sphere is taken to be R. 

The trigonometric procedures outlined by the 
Muslim astronomers can also be performed geomet¬ 
rically using a grid of the kind which occurs on the 
circular instruments known in mediaeval Arabic as 
al-dustdr and al-qhakk&siyya, or the related quad¬ 
rants known as alrub' al-mudiayyab and rub' al- 
^kakkdsiyya. Most Islamic treatises on these instru- 


meats contain a chapter on the determination of 
the kibla. 

A pproximate solutions 

A popular approximate method for determining the 
| kibla which occurs in the Zldi of the Syrian as- 
I tronomer al-Batt 5 nI (//. Rakka, ca. 297/910) and in 
1 several unsophisticated Islamic astronomical works 
such as al-Mulakfiklta$ fi 'l-hay i a by al-Qjaghmini 
1 (//. Kh-lrazra, ? ca. 725/1325) is the following. 



•S Al - 


Fig. 3 


1 Fig. 3 shows the construction for a locality where 
' Mecca is to the south cast. Mark the cardinal direc¬ 
tions NWSE on a horizontal circle centre O and 
radius R and measure arcs EA —WB —A<p« 9-9* 
J southwards and SC«ND«AL eastwards. Next 
draw AB and CD, and denote their point of inter- 
I section by F. Then OF defines the (tibia. This method 
I is equivalent to an application of the formula 


q - Sin - 


R Sin AL 


ysin« A ? -*-Su»* AZ.^ 
iff Sin A r. 




Certain Muslim astronomers also used tables based 
on this formula and displaying values of q {A9, A L) 
tor each degree of both arguments from x° to 20°. 
A feature of these tables is that the entries for 
Ap = AL are all 45°0 / . 

Another approximate solution to the (tibia problem 
is outlined in a treatise related to al-Kh-arazml 
(/(. Baghdad, ca. 215/830). Here the formula 





Sin 




with the trigonometric functions to base R = 150 
rather than R — 6o, is outlined in words. The table 
displaying q (A9, AL) that accompanies this treatise 
1 was rather popular with later Muslim astronomers 
( and exists in several manuscript copies, some of 
which are of Syrian, Yemeni, and Turkish prove¬ 
nance. Yet other approximate kibla tables based on 
non trivial formulae are found in the Askrafi ii 4 i of 
i the Persian astronomer Sayf-i Munadjdjim (//. ca. 
I 7io/*3io), the Zidi of the Persian astronomer Chains 
al-Munadidjim al-W 5 biknawi (//. ca. 7 * 3 /* 3 2 3 )» and 
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in a treatise on the quadrant by lbu TaybUgtja (//. 
Aleppo, ea. ?5>/*350)- 

Exact solutions 

Four exact solutions to the bla problem are 
outlined below. The first and second illustrate the 
application and mathematical elegance of the ana- j 
lemma construction, and the way in which it can be 
used to derive complicated formulae of spherical 
trigonometry from a plane figure. The third and 
fourth illustrate the application and mathematical 
elegance of the Theorem of Menelaos and its corol¬ 
laries. Al- K fr allU's fcCbla table, which is perhaps the 
most sophisticated trigonometric table compiled in 
the mediaeval period, illustrates the competence of 
an 8th/i4th century scholar in the algebra of fuuc- ! 
tions and computational techniques. 

A geometric fiibla construction proposed by Babash 
al-tfasib (//. Baghdad and Damascus, ca. 2351850) 
involves an analemma in which the working plane is 
considered consecutively as the meridian, equatorial, 
meridian, and horizon planes, tfabash’s method may 
be summarised as follows (see Fig. 4). On a circle 
centre O and radius R mark the cardinal direetione 
NWSE. and then draw arc WQ = p. arc QB — p M . 
and arc QT *= AT. Draw the diameter QOR and the 
parallel chord BC with midpoint G. Mark the point . 
M,on OT such that OM, = GC and draw the perpen- , 
dicuiar M,M, onto BC. Next draw M,L parallel to 
WE and M,IJ parallel to SN to cut WE in I and the 
circle in J. Finally, construct the point M, on M,L 
such that OM, ■ IJ and produce OM, to cut the 
circle at K. Then OK defines the kibla. 

This construction may be explained as follows. 1 
Firstly, QOR and BGC represent the projections of 
the celestial equator and the day circle of the zenith | 
of Mecca in the meridian plane. Secondly, M, repre¬ 
sen ts the projection of the zenith of Mecca in the 
equatorial plane. If we then imagine the equatorial 
plane to be folded into the meridian plane, M, moves , 
to M„ which is thus the projection of the zenith of 
Mecca in the meridian plane. Furthermore, M,lj is 
the projection in this plane of the almucantar through 
the zenith of Mecca, whose radius is thus IJ. Also 
M,I and IJ measure the distances from the zenith of 
Mecca to the prime vertical and to the line joining 
the local zenith to O, respectively. Finally, we con¬ 
sider the horizon plane the working plane; by virtue 1 
of the construction, M, is the projection of the zenith 
of the Mecca in this plane. Thus OK defines the 
kibla. . 

From such a geometric construction a trigonometric 
solution for the tibia problem can be derived with , 
facility. Indeed, from the analemma construction 
for the kibla proposed by lbn al-Haytham [f.v.] (/?. 
Cairo, d. 430/1039: a single formula for q (9, 91c, T) 
equivalent to the modern one can be derived directly. 
Ibn YOnus [7.V.] {//. Cairo and Fu$f3t, d. 399/1009) 
proposed the following trigonometric solution to the | 
(tibia problem. Firstly from the quantity 


^Cos 9 Cos AT 

• L» 


Cos 9M + Sin 9 M Sin 


h — Sin"* ^- 

and then the kibla is defined by 


Ibn Ytinus offered no justification for this procedure, 
but his formulae can be derived from an analemma 
construction such as the one proposed by fjabash. 
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If iu Fig. 4 we draw the perpendiculars GH and GV 
from G to SN and M,Y, then we have 

^Cos 9 Cos AT Cos 9m/ 

M,V =* .- — -/ , 


since 


M,V » M,G 


Cos 9 
R 


M,G = OF = OM,?^-GC^-^ 

R R 

Cos 9 m 


GH = OG ? 

R R 


Furthermore, since the arc JN measures h, we have 
M,Y - Sin h. But M,Y - MV -f VY - MV + GH. 
Ibn Yunus* first formula follows immediately. 

Next we observe that M,Y and M-F both measure 
the distance of the zenith of Mecca to the meridian 
and are hence equal. Thus 

M.Y - M.F = OM. ^ °? 5 - ? M 9 D5 ^ . 

R R 

Also, since the arc JN measures A, and OMf is by 
construction equal to IJ, we have OMf - IJ - Cos 
h. Ibn Yflnus’ second formula follows immediately, 
since q measures the arc $K. 

Ibn Yunus also compiled a table displaying the 
solar altitude in Cairo when the sun is in the azimuth 
of Mecca. His table gives values for each degree of 
solar longitude, corresponding roughly to each day 
of the year. Tables of this kind were contained in the 
main corpora of tables for timekeeping that were 
used in such centres as Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
and Istanbul, and an isolated table of this kind was 
compiled for the observatory at Mar3g)ia in north¬ 
western Persia. The solar altitude in the azimuth of 
Mecca is occasionally displayed graphically on the 
backs of astrolabes. 

Al-Nayrlzl (ft. Baghdad, ca. 2S7/900) solved the 
kibla problem by four successive applications of the 
Theorem of Menelaos. His solution involves finding 
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successively the arcs TR, SR, MK and KS in Rig. s, 
as follows. Firstly, find TR using 

Sin PS Sin PR Sin TE 
Sin SQ “ Sin RT Sin EQ ' 

that is. 

Sin (180° — 9) _ Sin (90° 4 - TR) Sin (90° — A/.) 

Sin 9 SinTR Sin 90° 

Secondly, find SR using 

Sin PQ Sin PT Sin ER 

Sin QS “ Sin TR Sin ES ’ 

that is. 


Sin 90" Sin 90° Sin ER 
Sin (90°— 9) SinTR Sin 90" ’ 


whence ER and SR (= ER « 90° — ER). Thirdly, 
find MK (= h) using 

Sin SP _ Sin PR SinMK 
Sin SZ * Sin RM Sin KZ' 

that is, 


Sin (180 0 — 9) 
Sin 90° 


Sin (90 c + TR) Sin MK 
Sin (TR + 9m) Sin 90'' 


Finally, find KS (- *) using 


Sin KS Sin KZ Sin MI* 
Sin SR “ Sin ZM Sin PR ’ 


modern ones. First find 9 lr “the distance on the 
day circle", thus sin 0 , ** sin AZ. cos 9 m- Then find 
8„ "the local latitude adjusted for the horizon (of 

Mecca)'*, using sin 9 , -—~ , and 0 „ "the correc¬ 
tion to the latitude", using 6® - 9-9®. Then find 
0«. "the distance between the two localities”, uiing 
cos 0 4 - cos 0 , cos 8®. Finally, q is given by 



that is 

Sin q Sin 90° Sin (90” — 9 ^ 

Sin SR “ Sin (90® — h) Sin (90° + TR)' 

AI-BtrGni [$.v.] (//. Kh«arazm and Ghazna, d. after 
443/1050) proposed several different methods for 
finding the tibia, based on a variety of different 
procedures. In his work on mathematical geography, 
the Ta\tdul nihayat al-amdkin, al-BIrOnl derived the 
longitude difference between Mecca and Gjjazna 
mathematically using the distances between staging 
posts on the major caravan routes, and then derived 
the tibia at Gfcazna using four different methods, 
including spherical trigonometry (using Menclaos* . 
Theorem), solid geometry (using procedures equiv ( 
alent to those standard in solving timekeeping 
problems), and the analemma. Al-BtrunTs solution 
to the tibia problem in his major astronomical work 
(U-KinUn al-Mas'&dt, compiled after the Tafidid, 
is more elegant than his solution by spherical tri¬ 
gonometry in the earlier work. It was also proposed 
about thirty years previously as an alternative solu¬ 
tion by I bn Yunus. Al-BirOnl proved its correctness 
by spherical trigonometry. Ibn YCinus presented it 
algebraically with no justification, but he appears 
to have derived most of his formulae for spherical 
astronomy by projection methods rather than by 
spherical trigonometry. Al-BIrdnl’s treatment of the 
problem illustrates the progress made by Muslim 
scholars in spherical trigonometry during the tenth 
century. Whereas his predecessor al-NayrlzI had 
laboriously used Menclaos' Theorem, al-Blrunl used 
its simpler corollaries, the spherical Sine Rule and 
the “Rule of Four Quantities”. 

Al-BIrOnl first outlined an algebraic procedure for 
finding q using four auxiliary arcs which wc call 
0 i, 0 ®, 0 *. and 0 4 . Since he used R — 1 rather than 
60 his trigonometric functions are the same as the 


Al-Blrtinl's justification of this procedure is equiv¬ 
alent to the following. In Fig. 5, which is essentially 
1 the same as the diagrams in the manuscripts of the 
original text, the base circle represents the horizon, 
with N and S the north- and south-points. The local 
meridian is SZPN where Z is the local zenith and P 
is the celestial pole. M is the zenith of Mecca and 
GLJ and MPL are respectively the horizon and 
meridian at Mecca. ZMK is the altitude circle of M 
and M HJ is a great circle with F us pole. Thus PN 
= 9, PL = 9u, and MPZ = AZ, and it is required 
to find SK (= 7). AI-BIrflnl observed that (by the 
spherical Sine Rule). 

sin MP _ sin MHP cos rpu 3W 9 ° J 

sin MH “ sin MPH ' cos Z F sin AZ. * 

whence /L F (— £ PFL) is known. Thus 0 i is the 
complement of £_ F. Similarly 

sin Z. F = sin PL . cos 6® sin 9^ 
sin L PLF sin PF ' **’ sin 90 sin PF ' 

whence PF is knowu. 

Thus 9 , is PF. Thirdly, since FN = PN — PF - 
9 6®, 0 ® measures FN. Fourthly, al-BIrilnl states 
that by the "Rule of Four Quantities" 

sin F 2 ^ sin FH . cos 9 , _ sin 90° 

cos L G sin HJ ' ’ cos £ G cos 0 i ’ 

. (note that cos L <* — cos L FGN = cos IQ — sin Zl) 
I so that 0 4 measures t G. 

Finally, ho points out that (by the spherical Sine 
Rule) 

sin A G sin FN sin 0 t sin 9 , 

sin L F sin GN * 1C ’’ cos 0 ! sinGN’ 

whence q — SK — 90° — GN. 
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Al- Khallli (//. Damascus, cu. 766/1365) compiled a 
kibla table based on an accurate formula and dis¬ 
playing q (9, AL) for each degree of 9 from io* to 
56° and each degree of AL from i° to 6o°. Al- KhaHll's 
table thus contains a total of almost 3,000 entries, 
and the kibla is computed to degrees and minutes. 
The vast majority of the entries are either correct 
or in error by i 1 or i 2 minutes, a remarkable 
achievement. Table x shows a section of al Khafili's 
table. 


/?( 0 ) 


Sin 0 
Cos <p 


, 59(G) - 


and 0 (x, y ) = arc Cos 


Sin 0 Tan 9 
R 

I 


i_ 

^ Cos y S 


The procedure for finding q (9, AL) would be to 
first find h (9, AL) using the simple formula of 
al-Marrakushi and then to use the auxiliary tables 
to apply the formula 


Ta Me 1 


Sample Entries from .il-KhalUi’s Kibla Table 
(The errors in the minutes :ire shown after each entry) 


A Lij 

34 ° 


35 



36 * 


37 ° 



25 ° 

66 * 55 ' + 

x 

6 4 ° 59 ' 



63 ° 9 ' 

+ 

X 

61*20' 

— 

1 

24 

65 39 4 - 

1 

63 39 


1 

01 45 

— 

z 

59 56 

— 

2 

23 

64 17 


62 16 


1 

60 19 

— 

2 

58 29 

— 

1 

22 

62 52 


60 50 



58 50 

— 

2 

56 58 

— 

1 

21 

61 25 + 

2 

59 18 



57 18 



55 24 



20 

59 50 + 

x 

57 42 


1 

55 41 

*r 

t 

53 46 

+ 

2 

19 

58 xo 


56 2 

L 

2 

53 59 

+ 

3 

52 2 

+ 

2 

l8 

5625 + 

x 

54 14 

!- 

2 

52 10 

+ 

2 

50 12 

4 - 

2 

X 7 

54 33 


52 X 9 



5 ® 14 

+ 

1 

4 3 17 

4 - 

2 

16 

52 34 


50 20 


x 

48 13 



46 14 

— 

x 

»5 

50 30 + 

2 

48 r 5 

-j- 

3 

46 S 

+ 

2 

4 + 9 

+ 

X 

14 

48 16 + 

2 

46 0 

. u 

2 

43 54 

4 * 

2 

41 56 



*3 

45 52 


43 38 

.u 

2 

41 33 

+ 

2 

39 38 

+ 

X 

X2 

43 23 + 

3 

41 8 


z 

39 6 

+ 

3 

37 12 

+ 

X 

XX 

40 42 + 

4 

38 26 

... 

1 

36 29 

4 - 

2 

34 40 

4 - 

2 

xo 

37 46 


35 38 



33 43 



3 * 59 



9 

34 42 — 

X 

32 40 


1 

30 50 

— 

X 

29 12 



8 

31 28 — 

I 

29 34 



27 51 



26 18 

— 

X 

7 

28 7 + 

2 

26 19 


r 

24 44 

4 * 

1 

23 20 

4 - 

I 

6 

24 3 r + 

2 

22 54 

1- 

2 

21 30 

4 - 

2 

20 14 

4 - 

X 

5 

2044 + 

I 

19 20 

!- 

r 

18 7 

+ 

2 

17 2 

4 - 

2 

4 

36 49 + 

2 

15 38 

•k 

X 

14 3 b 



13 44 

-h 

X 

3 

12 43 


II 48 


1 

XI X 

— 

1 

IO 21 



2 

8 33 


7 5 b 



7 24 



<>57 

4 

I 

1 

4 r 9 + 

1 

4 1 

1 

2 

3 45 

-f 

2 

3 33 

+ 

4 


Al-Khalill does not describe the way in which he 
compiled his (tibia table. However, in his introduction 
to the table he expresses his approval of the (tibia 
method of al-Marrakushi (//. Cairo, ca. 679^1280). 
This involved first finding k using 

Sin h = Sin (9 + 9 M ) — Vers AL ~ » 

and then applying the standard Islamic formula for 
finding the azimuth from the celestial altitude, 
namely 

^ r> [Sin A Tan 9 R Sin 8] ^ 
q « arc Cos ■: v I R Cos 9 J ^. 

r Cos* ) 

Both of these formulae can be derived from Fig. 4. 
If al-Khallli did use precisely this method to compile 
his (tibia table, it may be that he also used his uni¬ 
versal auxiliary tables (aldjadwal al-djaki) to fa¬ 
cilitate the computation. These tables which were 
specifically designed for solving all of the standard 
problems of spherical astronomy for any latitude, 
display the three functions 


! ?(?. AL) " G {*(?, A L),h) 
where 

x(<p, AL) = g<p(*) — /(p<pM). 

1 This latter procedure is easily shown to be equivalent 
to the standard azimuth formula. 

Al- Khallli also computed the kibla for 44 localities 
l in Palestine, Syria, and Iraq. These axe likewise very 
I carefully computed. Sample entries from this list 
j are shown in Table 2. Several other kibla lists were 
! compiled by mediaeval Muslim astronomers, and 
! the geographical tables in late Islamic if&s often 
display the kibla alongside the latitudes and longi- 
I tudes of important localities. 

Alignment of Mosques 

Now even though the mediaeval astronomer might 
have been aware of an exact formula for computing 
the kibla, the accuracy of his Jtibla determinations 
depended on the geographical data that he had at 
his disposal. Mediaeval longitude determinations, 
based either on simultaneous observations of lunar 
eclipses in different localities or on measuring dis¬ 
tances between the localities, were generally not 
very accurate. Mediaeval latitude determinations. 
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TabU 2 

Sample Entries from al-Khallll’s Kibla List 
(The errors are derived using the mathematically 
correct formula and al-l^hailU's coordinates) 


Locality 

Longitude Latitude 

Kibla 

Error 

Gaza 

57 * 0 ' 

3* # 0' 

42°46' 

+ *' 

Hebron 

56 30 

3* 33 

43 2* 

— 6 

Jerusalem 

58 50 

3a 0 

43 *4 

— 2 

Damascus 

60 0 

33 30 

29 4 

+ * 

Beirut 

59 *5 

33 30 

31 59 

— 4 

Ba'labakk 

60 0 

33 30 

28 25 

+ l 

Harai 

61 45 

34 43 

20 32 

— 2 

Aleppo 

62 10 

35 50 

17 42 

O 

Mflrdln 

64 0 

37 53 

9 48 

O 

Bagbdid 

70 0 

33 25 

»3 >9 

O 

Ktifa 

69 30 

31 30 

13 12 

+ I 

Mecca 

67 0 

2X 30 

- 

- 


on the other hand, based on observations of the solar 
meridian altitude, were generally more accurate. 
Even so, the most popular values used by Muslim 
astronomers lor the latitude of Mecca were 21”, 
21*20', 21*30', and 2i° 40', whereas the accurate 
value is ar* 26'. This explains why mediaeval 
mosques may be incorrectly oriented even though 
their mihrabs [?.v.] were erected in a kibla direction 
computed by competent mathematicians. 

Another reason why mosques may be incorrectly 
aligned is that their (tiblas were not computed from 
geographical data at all but were inspired by tradi¬ 
tion. Thus, for example, mosques in the Maghrib and 
the Indian subcontinent generally face due east or 
due west, respectively. Likewise, in early Muslim 
Egypt, the (tibia adopted was the azimuth of the 
rising sun at the winter solstice. Several mosques in 
Cairo face this direction, which was favoured as the 
(Hblat al-sabdba but which is about 10® off the (tibia 
computed mathematically using mediaeval geo¬ 
graphical coordinates and about 20* off the true 
(tibia for Cairo. No survey has yet been made of the 
orientation of mediaeval mosques. Such a survey 
would be of considerable interest for the history of 
Islamic architecture as well as the history ot science. 

Bibliography: Several of the following sec¬ 
ondary sources contain descriptions and analyses 
of mediaeval kibla methods. There exist numer¬ 
ous Islamic astronomical works containing (ubla 
methods that have not been investigated in 
modern times. On the kibla method of Ulugh Beg 
[?•*'•] I/*- Samarkand, d. 853/1449). which is none 
other than the method of Ibu Yunus and al- 
Birunl, see L. A. S 4 dilk»t, ProUgomenes des tables 
astronomiques d’Oloug Beg: traduction at com - 
nuniairc, (Paris 1853), x 16-21. On the approxi¬ 
mate methods of al-Batt&nl and al-Diaghmlnl. 
sec C.A. Nallino, al-Bottom rive Albatenii Opus 
Astronomicum (Milan and Rome 1899-1907), i, 
318-9, and ii. p. xxvii; and G. Rudioff and A. 
Hochheim, Die Astronomic des Mabmdd ibn 
Muhammad ibn *Omar al-(jagmir,i, in ZD MG, 
xlvii (1893), 213*75 (esp. 271-2). 

The first serious investigations of Islamic ftbta 
methods were conducted by C. Schoy (see his 
article #ibla in £/*). The methods of Ibn al- 
Haytham and al-NayrizI were discussed in his 
Abhandlung dtt al-ifasan ibn al-tfasan ibn al- 
Haigam [Alhaxen) iiber die Bestimmung der Richtung 
dor Qibla, in ZDMG, Ixxv (1921), 242-53; and in his 
A bhandiung von alFaJl b. Hdtirn al-Nairlzt iiber 
die Richtung dtr Qibla, in SB Bayr, Akad,, Math.- 


phys. Kl. (Munich 1922), 55-68 (also contains a 
list of (tibia values for various cities, taken from 
an 8 th/14 th century Syrian source). Schoy’s other 
studies on the kibla include Die arabischc Sonnen - 
uhr itn Dicnste der islamischen Rdigionsiibung , in 
Naiurtoissenschaftlicke Wochcnschrifl, N.F., xi 
(1912), 625-9; Mittagslinie und Qibla, in Zeit- 
schr. der Gesell. fiit Erdkundc xu Berlin (1915), 
551-76; Die Mckka- oder Qiblakarte [Gegenarimu- 
ihale mittabstandslrcue Projcktum mil Mekka ah 
Kartenmitle), in Karlographische und schulgto - 
graphischc Zeitsckr. (Vienna 1916). 184-5’. and 
Gnomonik der Araber , in E. von Bassennann- 
Jordan, ed.. Die Geschichtc der Zeitmcssung und 
der Vhren, Band iF (Berlin-Leipzig 1923) (esp. 
33-43 and 84-6 on the methods of al- Bat Uni. 
Ibn Ydr-us, and Abu M-Wafft*). 

On al-BlrOnl’s kibla methods, see his al-Kdniin 
ai-Mas^udi, ed. M. Krause, Hyderabad 1955, ii, 
522-8; Schoy, Die trigonometrischen Lehren des 
. . . al-Birutti ..Hanover 1927, 70-1; and E. S. 
Kennedy, A commentary upon BirunVs Kitdb 
Tahdid al-Amakin, Beirut 1973, esp. 198-215. 
Uabash’s construction is discussed in E. S. Ken¬ 
nedy and Y. Id, A letter of al-Biruni: If abash al- 
Hdstb's analemma for the Qibla, in Historia Ma/he - 

matica, i (1974), 3’™- 

Al Kliallli’s kibla table is analysed in D. A. King, 
Al-Kkalili's Qibla Table , in JNES (1975). (which 
also contains references to other mediaeval kibla 
tables and a discussion of the determination of the 
kibla using a quadrant). Ibn YQnus’s table dis¬ 
playing the solar altitude in the azimuth of the 
kibla is discussed in idem, Ibn Yarms' Very useful 
tables for reckoning time by the sun, in Archive for 
History of Exact Sciences, x (i 973 >. 34**94 (<»P- 
368). Considerable additional information on kibla 
determinations is contained in the forthcoming 
publication by idem, Studies in astronomical time¬ 
keeping in mediaeval Islam, ii. A survey of mediaeval 
Islamic tables for regulating the times of prayer. 

Several lists of geographical coordinates of 
cities and the corresponding kibla values, taken 
from Islamic astrolabes, are given in R. T. Gunther, 
The astrolabes of the world, i, Oxford 1932, see 
esp. 24-6. On mediaeval Islamic longitude deter¬ 
minations. see Schoy, L&ngenbestimmung und 
Zentral-meridian bei den alteren VOlkern, in Mitt, 
der kaiscthch-Mniglichen Geographischen GeseU., xii 
(1915), 27-62; Kennedy’s commentary on al- 
Blrflnfs Tahdid (mentioned above); and F. Haddad 
and E. S. Kennedy, Geographical tables of mediae¬ 
val Islam, in al-Abfiath, xviv (1971), 87->02. 

On the analemma in mediaeval Islamic astron¬ 
omy, see the reference cited in the study by 
E. S. Kennedy and Y. Id (mentioned above). On 
the development of spherical trigonometry and 
computational techniques in mediaeval Islam, sec 
P. Luckey, Zur EntsUhung der Kugddnieekrcch 
nung, in Deutsche Malhematik, v (1940), 405-46; 
Kennedy, ATBirunVs Maqdlid l llm al-Hay^a, in 
JSES, xxx (1971). 308-14, and the references 
there cited; and King, AI Khalilis auxiliary 
tables Jor solving problems of spherical astronomy, 
in Jnal. for the Hist, of Astronomy, iv (1973). 
99-110. (D. A. Kino) 

al-KIBRIt. sulphur. The Arabic term is derived 
from Akkadian kupritu through Aramaic kujebhrithd. 

The Arabs knew both sedimentary and volcanic 
brimstone. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Tamlml, K. oi- 
Murshid, Ms. Paris 2870, f. 20a, mentions a place 
where “white” brimstone was to be found on the 
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-Lore of the Dead Sea and in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem (see also Mu^aridasT, 184), in fact the de¬ 
posits of brimstone to be found in clay, mixed with 
gypsum and calcium carbide, on the right bank of 
the river Jordan at a mile from the Dead Sea (see C. 
Hintae, Handbuch Aer M ineralogie, i/i, Leipzig 1904, 
68 ff.). AbQ Dalai al&hazradil (al-Risila al-&dniya, 
«d. V. Minorsky, Cairo 1955, 22, tr. 54-5, ed. P. 
Bulgakov, Moscow i960, 34) mentions already a sul¬ 
phur spring on Mount DamAwand around which 
brimstone had crystalised, and this volcano showed 
immense deposits of brimstone. The same author 
(ibid., 43 — YSfcQt, ii, 619) knows also the sulphur 
springs of Dawrafc [q.v.] in KhOzistSn. 

In general, four sorts of brimstone are distin¬ 
guished: yellow, white, black and red (see WKAS, i, 
536). Muhammad b. ZakanyyA* ai-RAzi, A\ al-Asrdr 
(ed. M. T. Danish-Pazhuh, Tehran 1964, 3), however, 
differentiates these even further into 1. pure, mas¬ 
sive, yellow brimstone; 2. pure, granular, yellow 
brimstone; 3. white, ivory-coloured brimstone; 4. 
white brimstone mixed with soil; 5. black brimstone, 
adulterated with stones; and 6. red brimstone. Des¬ 
criptions like fibril kanV "bright red brimstone", 
kibrit dhahabi "golden brimstone", kibrit dhakar 
"male brimstone", kibrit bahri "brimstone of the sea", 
kibrit nakri "brimstone of the river”, etc. are also 
found. These descriptions indicate the various modi¬ 
fications and qualities: brimstone deposited by 
springs is mostly fine-grained and yellow-white; 
elementary brimstone is often contaminated with 
bitumen, selenium and arsenic. These various des¬ 
criptions, however, were of course not used by the 
Arabs to indicate a strict classification. 

A special case was the "red brimstone” (al-kibril 
al-a(imar). According to Aristotles' Slone book (ed. J. 
Ruska, Heidelberg 19x2, no. 26, p. 161 = Ibn al- 
Baytar, K. iv, 49) it shines by night over 

a distance of many parasungs, as long as it is left in 
its place of occurence. Others maintained that red 
brimstone was a mineral to be found in the valley of 
the ants, marched through by Solomon (Ibn Saina* 
djun, in Ibn al-Bay tar loc. cit,). These ore fairy-tales. 
Al-Razl (K. al-Asrar, loc. cit.) knew already that "red 
brimstone" does not exist as a mineral, und this 
scepticism was wide spread. Al £jAbi* (Riidh* Ji 7 - 
Q£idd tea 'l-katl , ed. P. Kraus, Cairo 1943, 93; ed. 
HAriin, Cairo 1964, i, 271) remarks that "red brim¬ 
stone” is easier to be found than a trustworthy friend, 
and the caliph al-Mu'tadid bi llSh (279 89/892 902) 
said that two things exist only in name: the phoenix 
(‘anfci’ mug^rib) and al kibrit ol-ajimar (Biruni, 
Qfandhir , 134). In this sense is also to be understood 
al-MaydAnTs proverb "more costly than red brim 
stone” (sec Freytag, Arabum proverbia, i, x8, 220, ii, 
149) and Bilawhar's saying (ed. D. Gimaret, Beirut 
* 97 ** 33 ) that merchandise is better than red 
brimstone. The solution to this enigma is that al- 
kibrit al-ahmar is n pseudonym for the elixir, by 
means of which silver can be changed into gold 
(BlrOnl, Djamiihir, 103, WKAS, i, 536 a25-b2). 

The position- of brimstone la the mineral system 
has been determined more than once: in Aristotles’ 
Stone-book, compounds of brimstone and arsenic form 
one group together with salts and boraxes, without 
a fixed classification. The authors of the Corpus 
Gabirianum (3rd-4th/9th-ioth centuries) counted red, 
yellow, black and white brimstone, together with 
orpiment, realgar, quicksilver, camphor and ammo¬ 
nia among the "spirits" (al-arwafi, tol TTveupotTOt), as 
opposed by the “metallic bodies" (al-a&s&m) and the 
"mineral bodies” ( al-a&sdd ). Ibn SlnA (K. al-SJii/d y , 
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al-TabiHyyal, v, ed. \ladkfir. Cairo 1965, 20*2) divides 
all minerals into four classes: the stones (al-abdldr), 
the salts (al-amldf 1), the fusible bodies ( al-dhd'ibdt) 
and the brimstone-like ones (al-kabdrlt). Brimstono 
has become here a general notion indicating those 
substances in which wateriness has been combined 
with earthiness and airiness and which have then 
been consolidated by cold. According to al-Kaz*1nl. 

203 45, brimstone, together with quicksil¬ 
ver, pitch, naphtha etc. belongs to the viscous sub¬ 
stances ( nl-a4isdtn al-duhniyya). 

Already in the Middle Ages brimstone was an im¬ 
portant mineral raw material. It was for iastance 
used in bleaching. Thus the "brimstone of the river" 
( al-hibrit al-nahrl) was also called kibrit al-kattfrin. 
the "brimstone of the bleachers" (C.alen, K al-Awdi- 
ya al-mau'dfiida bi-fntll maftdtt, in Ibn al-Baytar, iv, 
49, below). Together with bitumen, fats, oil, etc., 
brimstone was a component part of Greek fire (see 
haft], and from the 7th(i3th century onwards it was 
used with salpetre and charcoal, to make gunpowder. 

Brimstone was also widely used in medicine. Ac¬ 
cording to Dioscurides (Mai. me A., v, ro 7 : Arabic tr. 
ed. C. E. Dubler, TetuAn-Barcelona 1952-7, 423) 
brimstone avails against a rough, sgainst pus that 
is stuck in the chest, and against asthma. If a woman 
is fumigated with brimstone, she will have a mis¬ 
carriage. Leprosy, cutaneous eruptions and other 
skin diseases are treated with brimstone, which, if 
mixed with natron, dissipates itching. Finally, brim¬ 
stone avails against the stings of poisonous animals, 
against jaundice, cold, sweat, podagra, ear-ache and 
deafness. The same indications are found in Galen, 
De simpl. med. temp. ae ftu., ix, 3, 9 (VoL xii, 217, 
KUhn; Arabic tr. in Ibn al-Baytar, iv, 50); ‘AH b. 
Rabban al-Tabari, K. Firdaws al-hikma, 122, 224, 
371. 322, 324, 407 (ff- W. Sihmucker, DU pflauxlicka 

utul mineralise he Materia tnedica itn Firdaus nlHtkma 
Acs Jabari, Bonn 1969, 380-2), Ya l kub b. IshSfc al- 
Kixicll (cf. The titedical formulary of al-Kindi, ed. M. 
Levey, Milwaukee 1966, ff. 95b, ioxb, 133b), al-RAzI, 
K , al-Ilaxvi , xvii, 55, and Ibn SlnA, Kdniin, Rome 
1393, i, 191. The daud 5 al-kibrit is one of the im¬ 
portant electuaries. It equals theriae and avails 
against fever, cough, asthma, tetanus, dropsy, against 
stings of poisonous animals etc. ( C A 1 I b. Rabbin 445; 
al MadjusI, K. al-Mxlaki , ii, 336; Ibn SIni, Kdniin, 
ii, 191). 

The curative properly of sulphurous water is often 
praised: Abu Dulaf al-Khazra<|jl (op. cit., ed. Minor- 
sky, t2, tr. 43, cd. Bulgakov, sx, Yofcut, ii, 317) men¬ 
tions the sulphurous springs in the neighbourhood 
of Hulwan [y.v.] in ‘Irak, which avail against mani¬ 
fold diseases. According to Aristotles' Stone-book (no. 
26, pp. 113, 162) bathing in sulphurous springs is 
good for open wounds, tumours, itching, scabies and 
fever. Baths in sulphurous water avail also against 
trembling (irt^ask) (Philagrises, in Rite!, f/ditf, i, 44, 
see Galen, De tremore et palpitalione, vii, 600, Kuhn). 
Finally, sulphurous water is curative of articular 
pains (Rufus, in Ritel, [l and, xi, 199), hemiplegia 
(fdlidi, ‘All b. Rabbin, Firdates, 197) and elephan¬ 
tiasis i&uJhdm, ibid.). 

To the many palliatives which were recommended 
for expelling vermin from houses there are always 
included fumigations with sulphur (RAzI. HAwi, six, 
320-33), which was also used in magic as an ingre¬ 
dient of talismans (Pseudo-Madjrlff, QJidydt al-kakim, 
243*6, German tr. by Ritter and Plessner, London 
1962. 254-8). 

Sulphur played a prominent part in alchemy (see 
al-kTmiyA*). Distillation of sulphur and the action 
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of sulphurous vapour on metals gave occasion to 
many observations and conjectures. Since sulphur 
is liberated in the distillation of most materials, it 
was believed to be a fundamental part of all minerals. 
In particular, it was assumed that the metals con¬ 
sisted of quicksilver and brimstone. If the parts of 
both materials are in an ideal ratio to each other, 
gold originates (see Dimashkl, Sukhba, 50 ff.). Sul¬ 
phur is therefore also called "the mother of gold" 
(fawn al-Qahab, see K. al-Kanx, ms. Berlin 4191. 
f. 51a). 

The alchemists invented many pseudonyms for 
sulphur, like “the yellow, red or white bride") al- 
‘arts al-fa/rd *, etc.), "the red soil" (al-turba al- 
fruurd*), "the colouring spirit” {al-nlb al-fabigh), "the 
saffron" [al-sa^/aran), "the divine secret" ( al-sirr al- 
ildhi). The breath-taking smell of burning brimstone 
gave it the name "the suifocater" ( al-kkannd £). Be¬ 
cause brimstone combines quicksilver, it was also 
called "the fetter of the volatile” (bayd al- l dbik). 
Conversely, the term kibrit was also used in various 
combinations as pseudonym of other substances, e.g. 
kibrita Id tahtarik "incombustible sulphur” (sec 
WZKM , kiii-lxiv (1972), 168) designates the elixir 
of gold. (For the problem of the pseudonyms, see J. 
Ruska and E. Wiedemann, Alchemistiscke Dcck- 
ttatnen. Bcitr.igc LXVII, in SPMSE, lvi-lvii (1924-5), 
30-33 “ E. Wiedemann, Aufstitze, ii, 599-612; A. 
Siggel, Dccknamen in der arab. alchcm. Litcralur, 
Berlin 1951). 

Bibliography : P. Ramdulw, H. Stiunz, Kloch- 
monn's l.ehrbuch der Miiuralogie, Stuttgart 1967, 
397 ff.: J. Ruska. Das Steinbvch des Aristolcles, 
Heidelberg 1912, No. 26: idem, Quellen mid Studien 
zur Gesehiekte der Natunriss. und A. Medizin, 1937; 
Rail, K. til-fjtiu'i, \xi/i, Hyderabad 1968, 343 * 6 : 
Ibn al-Baytir, K. aJ-JJj/imt*, iv, 49 L; I). Goltz, 
Studien xur Gnehiehtt der Minerainewten in Phdr- 
tnaaie, Che mit und Miditin i*o» den Anfangen bis 
Paracelsus , Wiesbaden X972, index; M. Ullmaiin, 
Die Natur und CeMttiirissenschaften im Islam, 
Leiden Cologue 1973, 140-4; idem, Knlalog der 
arabischen alchemistischen IhmlschrifUn der Chester 
Peatly Library, ii (forthcoming), *.v. AJhrU; VFAM-S, 
i, 28, 535-7. (M. Ullmawh) 

fcIBT, the Arabic term for the Copts or native 
Christians of Egypt. The term is a derivative of 
the Greek Aigyptos, a phonetic corruption of the 
Ancient Egyptian Ha-Ka-Ptah, i.t. the house or 
temple of the god Ptah, signifying Memphis. The 
Greeks used the word for Egypt and the Nile, henco 
the word "Coptic" is originally the equivalent of 
Egyptian. Curtailment of both prefix and suffix from 
the Greek term gives us Gypt > Arabic rendering 
Kibf. According to Semitic sources, however, this 
term is derived from Kuftaim, son of Mizraim, a 
grandchild of Noah who first settled in the Nile 
valley and imparted his name to the city of Ruff or 
Guft near Thebes or modem Luxor [see kift]- This 
latter theory is commoner among Arab writers who 
call Egypt Ddr al-tfib/, sc. the home of the Copts 
who were the Christianised descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians at the time of the Arab Conquest 
of 20-1/640-2. 

Apparently the Copts were not unknown to the 
pie-Islamic Arab traders whose caravans penetrated 
the fringes of the Fertile Crescent and to some extent 
touched Egypt. More directly, the Copts came into 
the life of the Prophet Muhammad through Maryam 
the Copt who was a gift from al-Mufcawfeas [q.v.] and 
who bore him his short-lived and only son Ibrihlm. 
The Prophet is said explicitly to have told 'Umar 


b. al-Khattab that "Allah will open Egypt to you 
after my death. So take good care of the Copts in 
that country, for they are your kinsmen and under 
your protection". This is said to have appeared in 
the first khufba by ‘Amr b. al-<A§ after the conquest, 
and in it he subsequently admonishes his Muslim 
audience to "Cast down your eyes therefore and 
keep your hands off them". 

Though the caliph <Umar was hesitant to grant 
*Amr approval for the conquest of Egypt, certain 
factors in the Egyptian situation favoured the in¬ 
vaders. The Copts were restive under Byzantine 
rule In pursuance to the policies established by- 
Justinian (527-65), the Emperor Heraclius (610-41) 
in 631 appointed Cyrus (al-M ukawfcas in Arabic 
sources) as prefect, army commander and patriarch 
of the whole of Egypt in order to facilitate the secur¬ 
ing of both political and religious uniformity in that 
crucial part of the Empire. Byzantine taxation was 
also felt as oppressive. Cyras forced the Copts to 
abjure their Monophysitism in favour of the Byzan¬ 
tine Chalcedonian profession and his legionaries pur¬ 
sued their native Potriarch^lect Benjamin I (623-62), 
who fled to the desert monasteries and remained in 
hiding until the removal of the Melkite Greeks from 
Egypt. 

It was in these circumstances that ‘Amr crossed 
the eastern frontiers of Egypt [sec wi$r] and entered 
the country. Cyrus realised by then that he was 
fighting a lost battle, because the Copts wanted a 
change of masters at any cost. While the servitude 
of the latter was complete in civic, financial and 
religious matters, the Arabs cared more for the 
revenues from the province than for interference 
with the religion of the Copts. They did not disting¬ 
uish between Melkites and Monophysitcs, and the 
Copts as Christians were regarded as a protected 
people (Ahi al-Dhimma). in return for payment of 
the diixya [?.».]. 

When the Byzantine regime finally ended with 
the fall of Alexandria in 641, the Greek Melkite 
population was granted safe-conduct to depart with 
Cyrus, und the native Patriarch Bcnjamiii I was 
summoned to emerge from hiding. His appearance 
in Alexandria was honoured by ‘Amr, and the Copts 
at last regained their religious liberty and even ap¬ 
propriated most of the Melkite churches and founda¬ 
tions then rendered vacant. Thus the new era 
augured well, and perhaps Muslim monotheism might 
have been interpreted as bordering on Coptic mono- 
physitism, thus creating a temporary bridge between 
the two religions in the eyes of those who were 
unaware of their philosophies in details of doctrine 
and future developments. 

From this moment, the relationship between the 
Copts and the Arabs was based pre-eminently on 
revenue and taxation. The Arabs recognised tho 
elaborate system of government in Egypt, and left 
the administration unchanged in the hands of the 
Copts. In the first year, ‘Amr was able to raise 12 
million dlndn in revenue, but the caliph e Umar was 
dissatisfied and removed ‘Amr, nominating ‘Abd 
Allah b. Sa l d b. al-Sarb [yv.] to succeed him. The 
new governor was then able to raise 14 million 
dindrs in the second year. 

From 21/642 to 234/868, Egypt was directly under 
Caliphal control through a viceroy, and ninety-eight 
governors were appointed by the Umayyad and the 
‘Abbasid caliphs. The average tenure of each governor 
was about two years, too brief a period for any con¬ 
structive work. But caliphal policy aimed at remov¬ 
ing governors before they had sufficient time for 



trying to break away trom the central government, 
in the circumstances, a governor’s sole concern was 
simply to squeeze the maximum taxation from tho 
subjects, not only to pay the necessary dues to the 
central government, but also for his personal en¬ 
richment. The depletion of the resources of the 
country was also often aggravated by low Nile 
floods and the spread of disease and plague. 

The worsening of the economy meant heavier 
pressure and exactions for the Copts. The results of 
this situation were three-fold: many Copts fled to 
the desert monasteries to escape the poll-tax from 
which clerics were exempted, although this privilege 
proved to be ephemeral; some turned to Islam for 
tho same reason, although wholesale conversions did 
not take place because the caliphs usually dis¬ 
couraged them in order to safeguard their revenue; 
and some rose in revolt, not infrequently reinforced 
in their insurrection by Muslim settlers. 

Perhaps the Bashmuric Rebellion of 214 13/829-30 
in the marshlands of the lower Delta was the most 
serious of those local insurrections. The caliph 
al-Ma'mun had to come in person to Egypt to fight 
the Bashmuric rebels arid to pacify the Copts. The 
outcome of a steadily deteriorating situation was a 
neglect of the irrigation system, the blocking of 
canals with sand and silt, and the ruination of the 
Nile dykes. In addition to a decline in the number 
of Coptic farmers, the steady shrinkage in the arable 
soil led to the fall of the revenue to 3 million dinars 
by the 3 rd/ 9 th century until the last of the ‘Abbfisid 
governors, Abmad b. al-Mudabbir [g.v.J, assumed 
power in 234/868 and doubled the kjLarddj and the 
( iiixya ; now even the clergy and the desert monks 
lost their customary exemption from payment. In 
the same year I bn al-Mudabbir was imprisoned by 
Ahmad b. 'JOlun. The latter soon introduced numer¬ 
ous financial reforms which earned for him tho 
loyalty of the inhabitants. The leniency and under¬ 
standing towards the Coptic subjects of the TOI&nids 
(254-92/868-905) and tho Ikhshidids (323-58/935-69) 
stood in contrast to the rule of lbn al-Mudab* 
bir, from whose imposts the Coptic clergy were onco 
again exempted. 

It would be wrong to judge I bn j'utun by his 
harsh treatment and incarceration of the Coptic 
Patriarchs ghenouda I (859-80) or his successor 
Kha*U III (880-90), caused by internal dissensions 
amidst the Coptic clergy themselves. An undeserving 
deacon and monk who wanted a bishopric hatched 
conspiracies against the Patriarchs, together with 
the bishop of Sakha, who had been excommunicated 
for misdemeanour. They went to the governor with 
false reports about the Patriarchs, including the 
worst of accusations in the eyes of a Muslim ruler, 
that is, trying to bring Muslims into apostasy and 
sending them to the desert monasteries to become 
monks. As usual, this was coupled with accusations 
that the Patriarchs were avaricious and possessed 
masses of gold. The truth was revealed in the end, 
and the Patriarch? regained their liberty after signing 
a warrant for debt, which they tried to repay through 
money raised from charity and from simoniacal 
practices. 

The state revenue had declined to 3 million dinars 
at the advent of lbn al-Mudabbir, and he aimed at 
doubling it without mending the cause of its decline. 
Realising that the cause of this deficit was the 
decline of agriculture, Iba T&lun introduced land 
and irrigation reforms which ultimately improved 
the revenue. Even with exemptions, the revenue 
rose to 4 million dintn before lbn TfllQn's death. 


I in addition to accumulated savings of 10 millions 
In the treasury and the execution of an extensive 
building program. With the help of lbn K 2 lib 
al-Firghflnl, an accomplished Coptic architect, he 
constructed the Nilometer at the southern end of 
1 Rawda (R 6 da) Island [see uikyAs] and his famous 
1 mosque with its external spiral minaret. Muslims 
commonly destroyed churches in order to use their 
materials and pillars in building mosques. To save 
, the churches, lbn Katib promised the governor to 
1 construct the mosque of lbn TdlQn without having 
to utilise pillars from churches Thus the new pillars 
were built of massive masonry supporting pointed 
arches long before their use in Gothic art in Europe, 
and only two small marble pillars were placed on 
the flanks of the &ibla. The mosque still stands as a 
1 testimony to the architectural genius of the builder 
j and the return of tho country to affluence. 

During the years of stability in the rule of both 
these dynasties o! governors, the Copts enjoyed a 
great degree of tolerance and prosperity. It is re¬ 
corded that lbn Tttlftn cultivated the habit of retiring 
to the al-Ku^ayr monastery south of Fusfflt for rest 
and recuperation, and the first Ikfc^hldid, Muhammad 
b. Tughdj ( 323 ' 34 / 935 - 46 ) used to participate in the 
celebrations of the Coptic Epiphany, according to 
the contemporary 4tli/zotli century historian al- 
M&s'Qdt. Both dynasties entrusted the Copts with 
key positions in government. 

The really favourable position of the Copts, how¬ 
ever, was still to come, viz. under the Sill*! Fatimid 
dynasty (358-567/969-1171), if we except the reign 
of al-H&kiin bi-Amr Allah (386-411(996-1021 Itf.v.j), 
who ended by persecuting Copts, Jews and even 
Muslims. Hence the Copt?, whose religious freedom 
had been undisturbed and who had occupied tiro 
highest positions in the administration during the 
1 reigns of al-Mu'izs (358-65/969-75) and al- c Az!z (365- 
1 86/975-96) now faced forced apostasy or persecution 
1 by the unbalanced monarch, and many of their 
! churches were levelled to the ground. However, 
| towards the end of his reign, al IJiiUiin apparently 
fell under the siroll of n priest named Anita Salomon 
during his visits to the monastery of al-Ku$ayr on 
the Hclwin road south of Cairo, and eventually 
began to wear a monks' garment, while his atrocities 
I ceased. 

During the caliphate of al-Zahir (411-27/1020-36), 
the re-building of churches was again authorised, 
and Christians who had been forced to apostasise 
were permitted to return to their faith. NSslr-i 
Kbusraw fa.p.). who visited Egypt in the reign of his 
| successor, aJ-Mustan$ir, remarked that nowhere in 
j the world of Islam had he seen Christians enjoy as 
1 much peace and prosperity as did the Copts. The 
1 strongest Fatimid vizier, Badr al-l^amail ft.r.}, and 
1 his son al-Afdal, both Armenian converts to Islam, 
; favoured the Copts and relied on their service. 

Ultimately, the sixty-sixth Patriarch Christodoulos 
• (1046-77) decided to move his seat from Alexandria 
to Cairo in order to be within easier access to the 
central government. 

Only towards the end of Fdfimid rule, when inter¬ 
nal disorder grew, did Copts and Muslims alike suffer 
in the ensuing broils and confusion, and the fate of 
| the Copts was further aggravated by the outbreak 
of the Crusades. It would therefore seem that the 
Copts reached the height of power and prosperity, 
but also latterly some of their worst tribulations, 
during the Fatfmid era. 

The advent of the Sunni Ayydbid dynasty (564- 
648/1169-1250) re-established internal stability and 
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eliminated the confusion of the age of the last 
Filimid caliphs, but these times proved rather a 
mixed blessing for the Copts. In the course of his 
fighting the Crusaders in the Holy Laud and the 
Christian kings of Nubia in the south, §alib al-DIn's 
suspicions led him to dismiss the Copts from govern¬ 
ment service. It was probably on this occasion that 
Zakariyya> b. Abi T-Malib b. MamrnAtl (a corruption 
of the Coptic Makometi) of Asyfl{, a Copt who held 
the joint secretaryship of the War Office and the 
Treasury, decided to apostasise with his family and 
become a Muslim, in order to retain his high office 
for himself and his descendants. His son al-Asa'd 
inherited his father's office, and compiled one of 
the few cadastres of mediaeval Egypt {al-Hawk i 
al-$aldfti), leaving a record thereof iu his Kitab \ 
Kaxrdnin al-dawdwin. §al&b al-Dln's brother, Shams i 
al-Dawla, who led the Nubian campaign, destroyed 
in the years 567-8/1172-3 the monastic settlement 
of Bawi$ in Middle Egypt, the Coptic city of fsuf(, 
whicli sank into insignificance thereafter [see tfirrj, | 
and the important Convent of St. Simeon (Anba 
Hutra) across the Nile from AswSn. $aiah al-Dln ! 
further decided to remove the imposing building of j 
the Cathedral of St. Mark in Alexandria for fear 
that it might serve Crusader inroads with a fortified , 
site, and the Copts tried in vain to ransom this 
church. 

It would however bo erroneous to accuse the 
Ayyubid sultans of continuous intolerance and 
persecution of the Copts. One of their first deeds 
was to suppress Ibn al-Mudabbir's substitution of 
the lunar for the solar calendar in order to shorten 
the year and thus get more taxes. They left most of 
the Coptic churches standing, and generally refrained 
from interference with religious freedom. $alab al-Dln 
himself granted the Copts an imposing monastery 
adjacent to the Holy Sepulclire, which they own to I 
the present day as Dayr al Stdfdn. The sultan’s 1 
successes against the Crusaders and the recapture of 
Jerusalem in 583/1187 seem to have terminated his 1 
early apprehensions about the Copts. The Copt ' 
$af! al-Dln b. Abi 'l-Ma‘ 411 , sumamed Ibn Sbarifl, 
became his private secretary. Two Coptic architects, . 
Aba Mansur and Abu Magfrkur, were employed to I 
repair and extend the fortified walls of Cairo and to I 
build the Cairo Citadel on the Mufcattam hills over- j 
looking the capital, §al&b al-DIn’s most enduring 
monument which became the fortified seat of suc¬ 
cessive governments and dynasties. 

In the reign of Sultan al- c Adil Sayt al-Dln (596- 
615/1200-18 [0.t>.]), the Saphadin of western chroni¬ 
cles, a Copt by the name of Ibn al-Mlfcat assumed the 
administration of the War Office. In the Crusade of 
Dainietta of 1218, the Coptic inhabitants participated j 
in the defence of the city and with their clergy , 
suffered greatly at the hands of the Latins. Again 
in the Crusade of St. Louis in 1249-50, notable 
Copts were to be found in the Sultan's camp. A 
number of F 5 fimid and AyyGbid sources show that 
numerous Copts earned some of the highest titles 
of honour in the state such as at Ra’is, Hibat Allah, 
al-Arn&ad, al-As ( ad, aJ^aykk, Nm&ib al-Dawla, 
Tddf al-Dawla, and Fakhr al-Dawla. The Church 
historian Ya'fcftb Nakhla Rufayla collected as a 
sample some 30 Coptic names bearing these titles. 

Two important processes were in progress since 
the Arab conquest, the Islamisatiou of Egypt and 
the Arabisation of Egypt, and these two processes 
should not be confused. That there should be a 
measure of conversion to Islam under early Arab 
rule was inevitable. The apparent kinship between 


Coptic mouopbysitism and Islamic monotheism 
might have played a role in a still amorphous body 
of doctrine, but the vexatious diizya or poll tax. 
increasing at a steady rate, left the impecunious 
Coptic taxpayer only one way to escape, sc. that of 
Islam. It is known that most caliphs discouraged 
wholesale conversion, in defence of a depleted inflow 
of revenue to the treasury. How can we explain, 
therefore, the eventual numerical superiority of 
Muslims as against the shrinkage of the Copts in 
Egypt ? E. L. Butcher implausibly ascribed it to 
the popularity of the monastic life and called it 
“suicide of a nation". The Muslim social historian, 
Aly MaxahSri describes this phenomenon as "ethnic 
exhaustion", and discards the assumption of whole¬ 
sale conversion. It does not seem that a single, 
facile answer can be given here. 

The Arabisation of Egypt, on the other hand, is 
a more transparent process. A study of the papyri 
indicates that at first the Copts conducted the 
administrative records in Coptic, and that the Arabs, 
who did not know the native language, accepted their 
procedures thus. Then the year 86/705 witnessed the 
issuance of an edict by the governor <Abd AII 5 h b. 
e Abd al-Malik imposing for the first time the use of 
Arabic in state records. At this point, bilingual papyri 
begin to appear in an intermediary stage. Meanwhile, 
the Copts hastened to master the language of the 
new rulers, but the clerks persisted in the use of 
bilingual protocols in the papyri. As to tho use of 
Arabic in public life, this must hove been a slower 
process, although we may note the compilation of 
Coptic grammars and Coptic dictionaries in the 23th 
century, which is probably to be regarded as an 
indication to national Coptic efforts to keep the 
torch of the Coptic language burning amongst those 
who were fast losing it. Nevertheless, it would be a 
mistake to assume that Coptic was becoming ex¬ 
tinct at that early date. The same century' produced 
eminent Coptic writers such as Ibn a!-‘Assil [f.v.] 
and other members of his family, who were perfectly 
conversant with Coptic. Greek and Arabic. As late 
as 1673, the traveller Vansleb reported that he met 
the last Copt who really spoke Coptic; and Benoit 
de Maillet, an 18th century French consul in Egypt, 
stated that he found whole villages in Upper Egypt 
whose residents spoke Coptic. In the present century, 
Werner Vycichl is quoted by the Coptologist William 
Worrell to have discovered Coptic-speaking com¬ 
munities at Z&iiya and other isolated villages in 
Upper Egypt. Of course, the liturgy is still celebrated 
today in Bohairic Coptic, together with Arabic, in 
Coptic churches. The Arabisation of Egypt is an 
undisputed reality, but the total extinction of the 
Coptic language is still a debatable problem. 

The later Middle Ages brought difficulties for the 
Coptic communities. The Mamiaks (648-922/1250- 
1517) who were originally slave soldiers bought by 
the AyyObid sultans, ended by seizing power from 
them, and they then continued to reinforce their 
army by more slave purchases. They were therefore 
men of varied ethnic and religious origins and had 
nothing in common with the Egyptians except the 
bond of Islam; and it is doubtful whether any of 
them was fully aware of the doctrines of their faith 
or the language of the Coptic people. Internal 
insecurity and increasing poverty and isolation now 
began to drive the Coptic populace into desperation. 
Skilled Copts continued to work in the Muslim 
administration, but as soon as they rose to wealth 
and power, the Muslim mob tended to clamour for 
their dismissal from office and to start a wave of 
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church destruction. As mob fury became overpower¬ 
ing, the MamlQk sultans had often to yield to 
public pressure and unseat the Copts and condone 
the assaults on their religious foundations- Yet after 
a short period, confusion usually supervened in the 
government machinery, and the sultans were con- i 
strained to reinstate the Copts in office once more. 

On one occasion, a group of exasperated Copts 
decided to retaliate against Muslim oppression. In 
720/r320, a number of Coptic monks from l>ayr al- 1 
Baghl ("The Monastery of the Mule") south of I 
Cairo, formed a secret pact to use arson against 1 
mosques and Muslim quarters in the capital. Once 
while the city was ablaze, four of these monks were 
seized carrying naphtha and other incendiary sub¬ 
stances. The Sultan ordered them to be burnt and 
the Copts were again dismissed from office. The | 
infuriated mob continued their destruction of more 1 
churches. From <*58/1279 to 851/1447, forty-four | 
churches are reported to have been levelled to the 1 
ground in Cairo alone. The Patriarch Yohannes X 1 
(1363-9) was summoned by the Babrl MamlQk Sultan 1 
al-Asb*af Sha'ban (764-78/1363-76), and he and the j 
archons or elders of the Coptic community were 
subjected to abject humiliation and confiscation of j 
property, partly to appease the populace and partly 
to raise funds for waging war against the Cypriots j 
in retaliation for their sack of Alexandria in 766/1365. ( 

Occasional spells of relief for the oppressed Copts , 
came only as a result of foreign intervention from 
three main sources.The first was from Constantinople, 
where the Byzantine emperor, himself harassed 
by the Ottoman Turks, pleaded at the Sultan's , 
court on behalf of the remaining Melkite minority. 
The second was from Aragon, whose kings were for 
commercial reasons, usually on good terms with the 
MamlQk monarchs, though their intercession was 
essentially on behalf of the churches in the Holy 
Land and only incidentally for the Copts. The third 
and perhaps the most important source of mediation 
came from Abyssinia, whose Negus had a strong 
bargaining power on behalf of the Copts in the 
counter*threat of ill-treatment of the Muslims under 
his dominion, and in the imaginary menace of 
deflecting the course of the Nile to the detriment of 
Egypt. 

The harassed Coptic patriarchs also hoped tenta* ( 
tively for an undefined form of assistance from the 
western world, without Jeopardising their delicate j 
position with the sultans. One such glimmer of hope , 
appeared at the time of the Council of Ferrara* 1 
Florence (1438-0), which aimed at the union of the 1 
Churches of East and West, separated since the 1 
Cbalcedoniau schism in 451. We know that a certain 
Yuhanncs, Abbot of the Coptic Monastery of St. ( 
Anthony on the Red Sea, was a signatory to the 
Decrdutn pro Jacobiiis declaring the formal union 
of the Churches. But the agreement long remained 
in abeyance until 1586, when Rome sent a delegation 
to Patriarch Yuhannes XIV (1571-86) in order to 
discuss the practical application ol the union. The 
Patriarch and a few bishops were agreeable, though 
the majority oi the community remained appre- 1 
hensive; the sudden death of the Patriarch ended - 
this abortive mission. 

By then the Ottoman Turks had been established 
in Egypt since its conquest by Selim I in 923/1517. , 
Egypt became a dependent province with a vast 
empire, and the sultans derived their revenue from 
a governor, an Ottoman Pasha, whom they invested 
with the provincial government for brief periods. 1 
There was a Turkish garrison headed by a general | 


independent of the governor, while the local ad¬ 
ministration was left in the hands of the surviving 
MamlQk amirs. Tax farming (iUixdm (f.v.J) became 
the practice and the tax farmers and village headmen 
were subjected to all sorts of pressures for the pay¬ 
ment of excessive dues, not only for the sultan in 
distant Istanbul, but also for the enrichment of a 
whole hierarchy of die administration. Within this 
framework, the Copts worked as clerks and tax col¬ 
lectors mainly in local MamlQk households. Though 
they suffered occasional, temporary dismissals from 
service, they were not goaded by the outbreaks of 
mob fury as in MamlOk times. In fact, they suffered, 
together with the Muslim inhabitants, from the 
depredations of the Arab nomads who used to 
descend on villages in the countryside for looting. 
The land became isolated and its inhabitants sank 
into lethargy and ignorance until the French Expedi¬ 
tion of 1798-1801 arrived under Napoleon and opened 
Egypt to western influences. 

Perhaps the most significant Coptic document after 
the rout of the MamlQks and the settlement of the 
French was a petition submitted to Napoleon by a 
notable Copt, Girgis al-Ujawhari, imploring him to 
lift Coptic disabilities, in keeping with the principles 
of liberty, equality and fraternity proclaimed by the 
French Revolution. However, the French, whose 
leaders feigned conversion to Islam in order to court 
favour with the Muslim majority, decided to over¬ 
look his plea and thus avoided the semblance of 
partisanship. Nevertheless, they did not hesitate to 
select the best candidates for the administration 
irrespective of religious considerations. Hence the 
same Girgb al l>ja\vharl became the head of the 
taxation department. They also nominated a com¬ 
mission of twelve to administer local justice. Six of 
these were Copts and the chairmanship fell to 
Mu'allim Malay, a Copt about whom we possess no 
documentary evidence. But the real hero in Coptic 
annals emerged in the personality of Muslim 
Ya c kQb flnnna (1745-1801), whose meteoric career 
began in the predominantly Coptic city of AsyQ(, 
in Upper Egypt. 

Originally a humble civil servant under Sulayin&n 
Bey, a MamlQk owiir in charge of AsyOl province, 
he learned the equestrian art and the rudiments of 
MamlQk warfare from his master and even partici¬ 
pated in MamlQk hostilities against the Turks. Later, 
when the French attempted to conquer Upper Egypt 
under Desaix, he played a prominent role in saving 
the French expedition from collapse. Then after the 
disastrous naval battle of AbQfclr, which gave Nelson 
and the British command ot the sea, Napoleon left 
and KI 6 ber succeeded him with an empty treasury, 
while Turkish infiltrators played upon religious senti¬ 
ment and incited the Muslim population of Cairo to 
rebellion. It was in these precarious circumstances 
that Ya*kQb, with the approval of the French author¬ 
ities. recruited a Coptic legion of 3,000 Coptic youths 
to be trained by professional officers under his own 
command, first as Colonel, then in 1801 as General. 

Still more spectacular in Ya'kGb's career was his 
dream of Egyptian independence from both the 
Turks and the MamlQks. The documents pertaining 
to this chapter in his biography were discovered and 
brought to light by an eminent Muslim historian, 
the late Professor Shaflfc Ghurbai. The departing 
French made the stipulation that any native desirous 
to leave with them should be permitted to do so. 
Thus the General, together with a few companions, 
left Egypt with the French on the British ship 
Pallas, in the hope of convincing the rulers of Europe 
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that the only solution of the Egyptian question was 
the independence of Egypt. YaTjub died on the 
high seas on 16 August r8oi leaving the fulfilment 
of his mission to his accompanying delegation. 
Apart from his secret deliberations with the captain 
of the Pallas Joseph Edmonds, preserved in the 
memoirs of his interpreter Lascaris, a Knight of the 
Order of Malta, his correspondence was communi¬ 
cated or signed by proxy and addressed to Bonaparte 
and his foreign secretary Talleyrand (23 September 
1801) as well as to the British Lord of the Admiralty, 
Earl St. Vincent (4 October 1801). 

Curiously, the man destined to realise Yakub's 
vision was Muhammad C AI! (1805-49), the Macedonian 
soldier who came to Egypt as the head of a Turkish 
force and succeeded in founding the dynasty in 
Egypt which did not end till 1953. Under the new 
regime, the enfranchisement of the Copts went a 
long way. With increasing security and acceptance, 
it became less necessary for them to congregate in 
fortified quarters for self-defence, and they began 
to scatter all over the big cities side-by-side with 
their Muslim compatriots. They even took courage 
to fight for the removal of a few remaining disabilities 
in the Coptic Congress at As yb\ in 191:, clashing 
with a countermovemcnt in the Muslim Congress in 
Alexandria. Both, however, were confined to a wai 
of words and were discouraged by the Khedive 
f AbMs IlihnI (1892-1914); eight years later both 
sides were engaged within the Wafd Party in the 
struggle against the British protectorate over their 
common homeland. The only cases of violence in 
contemporary history have consisted of localised 
incidents of arson against churches by the Muslim 
Brotherhood [see al-ijshwAn al-Muslim On], whose 
organization was eventually suppressed by Pjamal 
(Gama!) 'Abd al-Na?ir [fl.v. In Suppl.] in 1966. 

In recapitulating the story of the status of the 
liberated Coptic community in modern times, we 
should not forget two 19th century movements. The 
first was an educational and cultural one sponsored 
by the Patriarch Cyril IV (1834*61)1 known as the 
Father of Coptic Reform. He founded public schools 
including the first girls’ school in Egypt, and im¬ 
ported a priming press, the second in the country 
after the Bulak press. On the international scene, 
he carried out with success a conciliatory embassy 
in 1856-8 with the Emperor of Ethiopia on behalf 
of the Khedive Sa'Id (1854*63). But he did not Uvc 
to realise his grand dream of an oecumenical union 
with the Greek Church, the Russian Church and 
the Anglican Church; it is said that this enterprise 
disturbed the Muslim authorities and hastened the 
visionary Patriarch to his grave. The second move¬ 
ment was a natural corollary to the first, for western 
edneatton created a Coptic £lite who strove in the 
pursuit of establishing a more democratic system of 
government in community affairs and in the manage 
•nent of church property. This met with staunch 
resistance in the clerical conservatism of the age of 
Cyril V (1874-1927), and the project of a Community 
Council {Madilis Milli) has been in abeyance ever 
since. 

Within the framework of the Islamic legal struc¬ 
ture, the Copts made several gains of capital im¬ 
portance. The abolition of the faitya came to pass 
in 1855 during Sard's reign, and this was coupled 
with the acceptance of the Copts into military 
service. At his accession, the Khedive Tawflk Pajha 
(1879-92) publicly proclaimed the principle of equality 
of all Egyptians in every way, irrespective of their 
ethnic origin or religion; this was later formalised in 


a decree of 21 July 1913 and again in the Constitution 
of 192a. 

In a period of more than thirteen centuries of 
Islamic rule, it seems that the density of population 
of Egypt has varied from time to time. At the Arab 
conquest, judging from the papyrus tax returns, 
the Copts must have been at least 12 millions. 
Owing to many hardships, occasional failure of 
i Nile floods and diminution of cultivable soil, recur- 
I rent plagues, conversions to Islam and flight to the 
desert monasteries, we must assume the existence 
of a downward trend in the number of Copts through¬ 
out the Middle Ages and Ottoman Turkish times. 
We note that their number sank to approximately 
one million souls. However, the latest three official 
itemised censuses of the population reveal the fol¬ 
lowing figures: 

Year Total Muslims Copts Jews Other 
population reli¬ 

gions 

1947 18,966,767 17.397,946 1.501,635 65,639 1,547 
I 196025,984,10124,068,2521,905,182 8,561 2,106 
| 196629.943.81027,919,5282.018,305 2,484 3,493 

It is difficult to accept the above figures uii- 
1 hesitatingly. This is largely due to the fact that 
Coptic villagers have always shown a reticence in 
divulging the real size of their families. The newly- 
founded Census Department in the Institute of 
| Coptic Studies in Cairo has been working with the 
local country priests in assessing the Coptic popula¬ 
tion; suggestions of a Coptic population from four 
to six millions in the year 1974 have been put 
1 forward. 

The basic causes of the survival of the Copts are 
both internal and external. Internally, the Copts 
clung to their Church as a cementing dement in 
j their private life. Coptic ethnicity and faith became 
a profound faith, a way of life, and an intangible 
doctrine of ethnic consciousness. Externally, it is 
fair to admit that Islam shares in the credit of this 
survival. Under the aegis of Islamic dynasties, there 
came dark times when the violence of the majority 
. could well have exterminated minority groups with 
1 the concurrence of the rulers; yet this did not happen, 
despite such difficult periods as the reign of the 
Fatimid Caliph al-HSkim in the sth/xxth century. 
Bibliography: All chronicles and source ma¬ 
terial on mediaeval Egypt contain many references 
to die Copts; sec especially Maferfcl, Khtiof, BflUk 
• 1270; Suyuti, ljusn ul-muhtitfara f\ akhbur Miff 1 va 

'i-Kiihira, Cairo 1327*. and *A 1 I BishS Mubarak, 
al-Khifat al-Tawftbiyya , BOlfifc 1304*6. Equally, 
bibliographies of Egypt under Islam cannot be 
overlooked. On the Copts proper, see W. Ham¬ 
merer, A Coptic bibliography, compiled in collabora¬ 
tion with Elinor Husselman and Luise Shier, Ann 
Arbor 1950; and the monumental work of G. Graf, 
Geschichte der chrisllichen arabischen Literatur, 5 
vols., Vatican City 1953. Some of the books cited 
below also contain additional detailed biblio¬ 
graphical material on special subjects. 

r. Primary sources. Perhaps the most important 
primary source is Sawiris b. al-Mukaffa 1 , History 
of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, ed. C F. 
Seybold (to 567 A.D.), and T. Evetts (to 849), in 
the Palrologia Oriental is. The remainder to 1x02 
was jointly edited with an English tr. by Yassa 
c Abd el-Maslb, O. E. H. Burmester and A. S. Atiya 
in 4 parts in the publications of the Society of Coptic 
Archaeology, Cairo 1943 * 59 - An chronicle. 
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written 50 years after the Arab Conquest, is in¬ 
dispensable, John of Nikion’s Chronicle, ed. 

H. Zotenberg, Paris 1833- See also A. Grohirann, 
Arabic papyri in the Egyptian Library, 6 vols., 
Cairo 1934-62; B. T. Evetts, The churches and 
monasteries of Egypt, by Abil Salib al-Armanl, 
Oxford 1834-5 (a work probably written by 
Djirdiis b. al-Makln, not AbO saiih. who must 
have only owned the manuscript); F. wtsstenfeld, 
Macrisi's Ceschichte der Kopten, Gottingen 1846; 

J. M. Vansleb, Histoire dc I'dglise i'Alexandrie. 
Paris 1677; 'bid., Voyage in Egypt in 1672 7j. 
London 1678; Rcnaudot, Historia Patriarcharum 
Alexandririorum, Paris 17x3 (old but still useful); 
the Expedition d‘£gypte contains records on Copts 
in the 18th century. 

2. Secondary sources in European languages: 

E. Amdlineau, Geographic dc I'Egyptc <1 Vepoquc 
copie, Paris 1893; A. S. Atiya, History of eastern 
Christianity, London 1967, and Notie Dame, lnd. 
1968; E. L. Butcher, Story of the Church of Egypt. 
London 1897; A. J. Butler, The Arab conquest of 
Egypt, Oxford 1902; G. Douin, L'tgyptc sndipen- 
dante, projet de 1802 A.D., Cairo 1924: A. Fortes- 
cue. The lesser Eastern churches, London 1913; 
G. Homsy, Le general Jaeob el TEtpedition de 
Botuiparle en Egypt*, Marseille 1921; R. Janin. 
Les eglises or tent ales et Us rites orientaux. Pans 
1926; R. K. Kidd, The churches of Eastern Christen¬ 
dom, London 1967; Kyriakos Mikhail, Copts and 
Moslems under British control, London 1911; 

S. H. Leeder, Modem sons of the Pharaohs, New 
York 19*0; O. F. A. Meinardus, Christian Egypt, 
ancient and modern, Cairo 1965; M. Roncaglia, 
Histoire de Vlglise copte, Beirut 1966- ; R. Rondot, 
Les Chretiens d’Orient, Paris 1955; B. Spuler, 
Die morgenlandisehen Kitchen , Handb. der Orien- 
talistik. Leiden-Cologne 1961; R. Strothmann, 
Die koptische Kircke in der Neuzeit, Tubingen 
1961; G. Vries, Oriente cristuino iere t oggi, Rome 
1950: E- Wakin, A lonely minority, the modern 
history of Egypt's Copts, the challenge of survival 
for four million Christians, New York 1963; Sir 
Thomas Arnold, The preaching of Islam, London 
1896; Aly Mazaheri, La vie quolidxenne des Musul - 
ruins au Moyen Age, Paris 1951: S^afU* Ghurbai, 

A 1-General Ya'hub wa 'l-Fdris Lascaris, Cairo 1932; 
Jacques Tagher, Afibal 1 ea-Afuslitnun, Cairo 1951; 
Tewfik Iscarous, Nawdbigjt al-Ahbaf, Cairo 1910- 
13; Ya c kOb Nakhla Rufayla, TPrikA al-Umma 
al-fCib(iyya, Cairo 1898; Yusuf Minfcarious, 
Ta'rihh al-Umma al-Kibtiyya, Cairo 1913 (Coptic 
history from 1893 to 1912. including documents). 

(A. S. Atiya) 

KIBTl [see Ci nganeJ. 

R1 DAM (a.) in the technical vocabulary of philo¬ 
sophy and theology denotes eternity. It must be 
distinguished from asal and from abad AI-Tah- 
5 nawl writes: “Azal is the constant duration of 
existence in the past, as abad is its constant duration I 
in the future.*’ As opposed to temporal origin (bu- 
duth), it is the fact of having been preceded by 
nothing else (al ia masbuhiyya bi ’ l-gkayr ): asal 
implies the negation of a first beginning (nafy al- 
aunvahyya): it is therefore a case of eternity a parte 
ante, and abad is eternity a parte post. Azal and 
abad are essentially identical in God (inna abaduhu 
'ayn ataUhi), for they mean that the two relative 
extremities which are the beginning and the end 
are both "cut off” from God (inht* f al fara/ayn 
al-ifdftyyayn { anhu ). For Him they arc negative 
attributes (cf. Fakhr al Din al-RSzi, commentary on 


the Most Beautiful Names of God, sQra VII, t8o; 
aiali and fcorfim are classed among the real and 
negative attributes. First, awwal is regarded as real, 
accompanied by relationship and negation (fifa 
hahlhiyya ma'a ‘l-iddfa wa l-salb). He is eternal, 
in the sense of azall, that which is not preceded by 
nothingness, that which is in existence before anv 
rational conception of a first beginning (fciWu 
1 la'akkul al-uminliyya), and in the sense of abadi, 
: that which persists beyond any rational conception 
l of an ultimate term (ba c da UPahkul al-dkbiriyya). 
Through these various definitions there come to 
light two conceptions of pre-eternity and post¬ 
eternity. The first is that of endless duration (Id 
nihdyata lahu ) which extends either towards the 
, past, or towards the future (in which case it is also 
known as al-la-ydzdl, that which does not cease to 
be). This scheme (cf. bclov.) raises many difficulties 
in the solution of the problem of the creation of the 
I world, since it introduces the concept of an infinite 
I time before the moment of this creation. The second 
is more philosophical: the two eternities are nothing 
more than negative conceptions, to which contempla¬ 
tive thought has recourse in order to grasp the idea 
of eternity in relation to time, but which do not 
correspond to the reality of an infinite time in the 
two senses: they are relative to the mode of thought 
belonging to the human spirit, which as al-Kazi 
points out (cf. below), cannot conceive of itself out- 
side time. The reality which is hidden behind these 
imaginary concepts is that of God and of His sub¬ 
sistence through His essence (baWuhu b\-dhdtih\), 
that is, of a being totally unaffected by time and 
temporality. 

So what does hidam denote? Etymologically, the 
term should be associated with azal since it is a root 
expressing the idea of anteriority. The LA says of it 
exactly the same as al-Tahanawi says of azal: "It is 
the contrary of temporal origin (naAM al-fiudilth)". 
I bn Man?iir also explains it through the roots 
c ataka and sabaha ("to precede in a race”). It should 
in fact be noted that the idea of antcriorness in 
time or space is linked to that of superior worth, as 
would appear from the substantive kadam and from 
its Ku^anic use: kadam fidft (X, 2) which al-Za- 
makhsharl interprets as sabifia 1 ea-fiujl vut-manzila 
rafPa, a priority, a higher abode that God is prepar¬ 
ing for the Believers. Another explanation is that in 
I advance a gift has been prepared for them on the 
part of God (had sabaka lahmn S nd Alldh hliayr) 
which unites the two ideas of auterioruess and of the 
excellence of the divine gifts. It may be noted further, 
with regard to kadam (”step", whence the fact of 
being a step ahead of the others, of precedence) that 
the LA, as well as al-Kurtubi in his commentary, 
quo.'es verses of Bfcu 'l-Rununa [f.u.] where the 
expression of Bedouin mentality may be seen: 
kadam is associated there with high nobility and 
acts of splendour (ttiaffikhir). Since the qualities of 
Bedouin ethic were in general transferred by Islam 
to God, it may reasonably be supposed that the 
root ly-lJ-M served not only to connote the anterior¬ 
ness of God, but also His ontological pre-eminence 
over all things, while it must be made clear that this 
is not an anteriority and a pre-eminence relative to 
others, as in the case of mufdkhara which implies 
rivalry, but qualities that are transcendental and 
absolute. It is in this sense that the LA says that 
Cod is al-Aiuhaddim, because he precedes all things 
(yuhaddim al-ashyd 3 ) and He puts them in their 
place (ya4a l uhd ft But the terms 

liuiam and kadim in the sense of eternity and the 
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eternal, are technical creations (iffildfidi); they axe 
uot Kur’inic. The ‘Abd al-Djabbar, in the 
Stuirh. writes that according to the principles of the 
language kadim is that which has existed for a 
longer time than something else (mu taka damn 
vud^udhuhu) and he quotes the verse (XXXVI, 39) 
where God compares the moon to an old palm 
(*a al-hadim). As for the word kidam, it 

does not occur in the KuHan. The revealed Book 
conveys the idea of divine eternity through that of 
transcendence. God is aI-Muta K &]f (XIII, 9), and 
this name, according to al-Rilzl, belongs to him on 
the grounds that he is utterly removed ( munazzah ) 
in His essence, in His attributes and His actions 
from all that may not be asserted of Him. In conse¬ 
quence, He is outside time. Eternal, and it is thus 
that the term kadim, taken absolutely (at-lfadim) 
denotes God Himself. 

Al-Tihinawi also makes ktdam the opposite of 
hudutji [g.t*.]. These two terms denote attributes of 
existence and are studied together. Essence (mdhiyya) 
is qualified only in regard to the qualification of the 
corresponding existence. They may be applied to 
nothingness, according to whether it is preceded by 
existence or not; thus one may speak of an eternal 
nothingness or nothingness resulting from oblitera¬ 
tion. tfidam and budtl(k may be taken according to 
reality (ftaltiliiyyan) or according to relation 
Wd/iyyan). 

x. Real eternity consists in the fact of not being 
preceded by another thing according to an anteriority 
which is essential and cot temporal. This is what is 
known as essential eternity ( ktdam gAnii). which 
consists in the fact of needing absolutely nothing 
other than the self in order to exist. This implies 
the necessity of the being. The Eternal in this sense 
is the necessary Being. On the contrary, origin 
(huduljt ) is the fact of having been preceded by 
something in existence according to an essential 
anteriority, which in this case may or may not also 
be a temporal anteriority (for example, the world is 
essentially the result of an origin, it is mulidalh, but 
nothing precedes its time; man is also essentially 
engendered, but his parents existed in the time pre¬ 
vious to his birth). In a certain sense, time is the 
result of an origin (MdifA). because if it has been 
preceded by nothing which could have existed before 
it in a temporal way, an absurd hypothesis, it does 
not have the absolute existence of necessary Being 
and at every instant it renews itself. It is possible to 
understand in particular by eternity the fact of not 
being preceded by the non-existence of a temporal 
anteriority: this will then be called temporal eternity 
(kidam zamani), and the eternal in terms of time is 
therefore "that of which the time of existence has no 
first beginning". Similarly, one may talk of a tempo¬ 
ral origin (huduth zamani) where the existence of a 
being is preceded by non-existence in time. Thus we 
define that which is the fruit of a temporal origin 
(al-hddith al-satndni) as that which is preceded in 
time by its non existence, according to the well- 
known formula: lam yakttn, thumma kdtta ("it was 
not, then it happened”). In this sense, time is rot 
ltddith because nothing can pro exist itself. 

2. As for relative kidam, it implies that the past 
time of the existence of a being is greater than that 
of the existence of another. But this sense cannot be 
conveyed by the word eternity. It concerns the 
antiquity of a being compared to the novelty of an 
other, and kadim means ancient, old, like c aJik- 
Conversely, ftuduth will be novelty, hadith, that 
which is new. 


Al T 3 h 5 nawl adds that essential eternity is more 
j particular (akhatf) than temporal eternity, which in 
its turn is more particular than relative eternity or 
antiquity. Thus necessary Being, which is kadim 
dhaii, is also eternal according to a temporal poin* 
i of view, since it is preceded neither by nothingness 
I nor by that which is other than itself. But the con- 
I verse is not true: thus the attributes of eternal 
, Being, which are not preceded by nothingness since 
* they are concomitants of its eternal essence, are not 
eternal in themselves and so do not have kidam 
d&dti. The same could be said of the world which is 
kadim zatndni according to the faldsifa, but which 
is not however kadim dhdli, because it depends on its 
cause, which is other than itself. As for £idam ifaji, 
it is not co-extensive with kidam zamani. In fact, 
j the past time of an existence may be greater compared 
with that which subsequently occurs for the first 
| time. This applies to the father who is kadim in 
I relation to his son, but who is not thereby kadim 
I zamani, because lie is bom of parents. So if we com¬ 
pare the world to a man, both of these have a history 
I made up of successive events. In relation to one 
of these events, the past of the world and of this 
man extend over a time greater than that of the new 
1 happening. Each of them will therefore be called 
1 kadim in relation to it. They are both kaJim ijdfi. 
But the world it not only kadim in this context: it 
is so in itself, because there has never been a time 
1 where it did not exist. Man is only kadim in relation, 

I for example, to the event of his paternity: doubtless 
he preceded it, but precisely according to an antece¬ 
dence which is only relative to it. On the contrary, 

, in the context of origins, it is pudutk ufdfi which is 
the most particular; then comes ftudu& ramdnl and 
finally QudufM djiali. This is because everything whose 
existence in the past covers a lesser time-span (a£al/: 
that is to say kdditji tdaji} is preceded by nothing¬ 
ness, and is therefore fiddttJi zamani. A fortiori, it is 
hdditk dhati. This analysis has dearly been influenced 
| by the thought of philosophers who tend to associate 
eternity with the ontological necessity of the xodfaib 
al-wud[vd and hudd!h with continuity. Theologians 
simply understand by kadim that which is not 
preceded by nothingness, or in the vocabulary of 
' al-TahSnawi, kadim zamani. 

To what does the notion of eternity apply ? A 1 dam 
1 relates first to the essence of God. On this point all 
I the philosophers and religious scholars are in agree- 
, ment. On the question of the eternity of the attributes 
of God, there are differences of opinion among the 
I mutakallimiin. God is eternal because He is not 
j subject to an origin, and being, cannot be other than 
' mukdatjj. or kadim. So if God were subject to origin, 

. in order to exist He would need another being to 
create him, a But the question would apply 

to the latter too and so on to infinity. So one must 
affirm the existence of God as eternal Creator, as it is 
I expressed by *Abd al-I>jabbAr (o/-£d 9 is c al-kadlm). 

' This argument, which bears a philosophical mark, is 
not the exclusive property of the Mu'tazills. If is 
1 found in the same or similar terms in the Kitdb 
I al-Tamhid of al-Bafcill 5 nI, in the chapter where he 
! shows that the agent which produces beings subject 
( to origin (fd'il al-mukdathdt) cannot itself be the 
fruit ot an origin. It is found in the Kitdb al-Ir$kdd 
of al-]>juwaynl, where he proves that the existence 
I of the Eternal "does not inaugurate itself*’ (wudiud 
ai-kadim gh*Y' mvflaiik)', in the same place he gives 
an interesting and precise observation on the concept 
of an existence that has no beginning: does this not 
imply an infinite succession of moments ? He rep.'ies 
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that the moment of a thing is defined by the fact 
that it is contemporary with other things. Now Cod 
is not contemporary with any other thing. So the 
eternity of God is implied by his uniqueness. 

The Asb'ail school admits the eternity of the 
divine attributes. On the contrary, the Mu c taziIYs 
express the major principle that “God has no co- 
ettrnal”, according to the formula of c Abd al- Dj abbar 
in the Sht* r h (J* fauiirM ma e AlUSk), Nevertheless, 
they recognise as eternal four attributes: existence, 
life, knowledge and power. In fact, according to 
al-I>jubba > I and the majority of the learned men of 
the school, these four attributes necessarily belong 
to God through his essence, therefore they are also 
eternal. His knowledge is His being in acts of know¬ 
ledge ( kavmuhu * dUm “«) and the same applies to 
the other fi/dt. Or furthermore, He knows through 
a knowledge which is Himself (Abu ’l-Hudhayl), 
etc. They do not say that He possesses eternal 
knowledge, but that he has not ceased to be in 
acts ot knowledge {lain yatal hi/tw 0 *), etc. ‘AbbSd 
b. Sulayman refused to say that God possesses 
knowledge, any more than He possesses eternity 
[bidan i); but it may be said that He is eternal 
Ifradfm), Contrariwise, Ibn Kullab thought that Cod 
is in acts of knowledge through a knowledge be¬ 
longing to Him, and so on. To say that He is eternal, 
is to assert that He has not ceased to be in His Names 
and Attributes (lam yatal bi-asmd'ihi wa-fijatihi, 
Makdldt). The essence of God alone is eternal, not 
in the sense that it is stripped of all attributes, but 
on the contrary, clad in all that belong to God. Some 
of his disciples claimed that God is eternal through 
an eternity {badim bi-bidam), others that He is 
eternal, but not through an eternity {badim Id bi¬ 
bidam). We begin to deal here with pure subtleties 
of language, as in the distinction between the two 
expressions "God has not ceased to be*' and "God 
has not ceased to be through the eternal attribute 
of eternity." A passage from the Makdldt deserves 
notice, however; "The supporters of the theory of 
attributes (atfuib al-fifdi) differ in opinion concerning 
the attributes of the Creator: are they eternal or 
have they had an origin? Some say that they are 
eternal. Others declare: “If wc say that the Creator 
is eternal in His attributes, we do not need to say 
that His attributes are eternal; so we say neither 
that they arc eternal, nor that they have had an 
origin." According to al-TShanawi, Abu Hashlm 
added a fifth eternal attribute to the four above- 
mentioned; holiness (al-ildhiyya), which is distinct 
from essence. This is reminiscent o! the divinitas ol 
the rath century theologian of Chartres. Gilbert de 
la Porrte. It is no doubt to this thesis that *Abd al- 
CiabbSr alludes when he writes that, according to 
AbQ Hishlm, the attributes belong to God neces¬ 
sarily, and by virtue of that to which he confirms 
in his essence [li-tnd Huwa ‘ alayhi Ji dhdtihi). So it is 
through divinity that these attributes are eternal 
For SulaymAn b. Djarir and other Sifatiyya, the 
attributes belong to God necessarily through "notions 
{li-ma x dni) which can be qualified neither by ex¬ 
istence nor non-existence, nor by origin nor eternity" 
{ §h arh). It is the concept of notional attribute (fija 
mefnawiyya), a term that has been translated 
variously as "essential”, “qualitative", or even 
"enIllative". It is nothing other than the qualifica¬ 
tion made necessary by the notion that one has of 
God. Ma'nd Is always a notion signifying cum 
fundatnenlo in re. The attribute tna'nam therefore 
is not essence; neither is it a "thing" in God. It is 
that which the reality of God demands that one says 
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of God. But, here too, that which is eternal is God 
and his essence, and the fifa ma x tuuriyya escapes all 
ontological alternatives. Nevertheless, according to 
‘Abd al-Djabbir, certain disciples of Ibn Kullab 
reified the tna ( ani and considered them to be eternal; 
for them the four aforementioned attributes aro fit¬ 
ting to God by means of the ma'dni azahyya, which 
may be translated by “eternal entities". (We may 
note with c Abd al-Djabbar that here azali has the 
sense of kaditn, as often happens.) The ATdffi points 
out however that these Kull&biyya did not dare 
employ this formula in its absolute sense, so as not 
to run counter to the unanimity of the Muslims over 
the denial of co-eternal attributes. 

From the same root as bidam b the 5th form 
maydar, takaddum, which occurs in a very interesting 
commentary by R 3 xT on Rur’an, LVII, 3: "He is 
First and Last”. The word takaddum (antecedence) 
has several meanings: (i) altakaddum bi 'l-fatyir 
where the antecedent exercises an influence over the 
consequent, for example, the movement of the 
finger entails that of the ring; (a) aldabaddum bi 
’l-bddia, based on the need which the consequent 
has of the antecedent; thus the number one is 
anterior to the number two without being its cause; 
(3) al takaddum bi ’l-sharaf according to worth; 
thus Abu Bokr has precedence over ‘Umar; (4) al- 
takaddum bi 'l-martaba, according to a hierarchical 
order, cither sensible, such as the place of the intdm 
in prayers before the faithful who pray; or rational, 
such as the place of the genus in relation to the 
species; (5) altakaddum bi ’t-MOmdn, temporal 
anteriority or kabliyya: to which al-RSzl adds (6) 
"But I think that there is a sixth division which is 
like the anteriority of certain parts of time in relation 
to others; this anteriority is not temporal, otherwise 
it would be necessary for time to develop another 
time, to the point of inlinity. Thus the present would 
I be within another present which would be within a 

I third present_and all these presents would be 

I present at the present moment ( kulluhd b A 4i fA fi 
hddha 'l an). But the ensemble of these moments 
: would be posterior to the ensemble of past moments, 
to the extent that there would be another time for 
the ensemble of times (madjmd c al aamina), which 
is absurd, for, being a time, it would have to enter 
into the ensemble of times. Consequently, it would 
be both within and outside thb ensemble, which is 
impossible. "Furthermore, thb anteriority of parts 
of time in relation to one another b not an anteriority 
according to causality, nor according to need, other¬ 
wise they would co-exist; evidently it is not ac¬ 
cording to worth, nor according to space. It is 
therefore a sixth kind ol takaddum. Now the Kur’an 
shows that God is First (Primus, not prior) for all 
that is not Him, and al-Rizl shows here that thb 
qualification only fits the necessary, first and unique 
Being, for all that is not Him is possible (mumkin) 
and the possible exists only through origin: it b 
mukda^h. But what is the nature of thb divine 
anteriority? It is not owed to an act of influence, 
for the agent and the patient are relative one to 
another and co-existent. It is not a priority founded 
on need, since the precedence here is absolute. It b 
not a precedence owed to worth, for it cannot be 
said that God is more worthy or more noble [adyraj] 
than possible, since He is incomparable (although 
in one sense, necessary existence implies a fulness of 
being besides which the existence of the possible is 
deficient). As for anteriorities according to time or 
space, they have no meaning for God, because time 
and space are possibles which depend on an origin. 

7 
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God, being anterior to the totality of times, is not 
anterior according to time, otherwise the divine 
anteriority would have to enter into the ensemble of 
times, since it would be a time; but it would have 
to be exterior to it, because it would contain them 
all and that which contains is other than what is 
contained. This would be an absurdity. Apparently 
al-RSzI is proposing, in so far as concerns God, a 
sixth kind of anteriority which is not without 
analogies to the anteriorities of parts of time in 
relation to one another. However, these are not 
identical and that Is why al-RAzI, when introducing 
his sixth division, does not say it is, but only that 
it is likd ... In conclusion, we know that God is 
First in a universal manner {'aid sabil al-idimdl), 
not in a detailed manner ['aid sabil al ta/fil). As for 
grasping the reality of this priority (awicaliyya), 
human intelligences have not the means, since they 
cannot escape temporal forms. We may note that a 
similar division of ia^addum is to be found in the 
Mafaid alfaUsifa of al Ghazill, except that the 
tabaddum bi 'l-ftddja is called takaddum bi 'l'tab c , in 
a case where the antecedent is not suppressed by 
the suppression of the consequent, but the conse¬ 
quent is suppressed by the suppression of the ante¬ 
cedent (as with a series of numbers), and except that 
tabaddu m bi •f-fo’fftlr bears the name takaddum bi 
'1-dJtdi (in the relation of cause to effect). 

The doctrine of the eternity of the world (see 
abad] was upheld in Islam only by the faldsifa, 
directly following the systems of thought of the 
Greek philosophers: Plato, Aristotle, Philo of Alex¬ 
andria, Proclus, and John Philoponos the Gram¬ 
marian. The two Tahdfut of al-Ghazall and of Ibn 
Rughd deal with it in a detailed fashion. The funda¬ 
mental argument is that it is impossible to conceive 
a temporal beginning to the world, a moment of 
time in which it was created, in such a way that an 
empty time preceded the creation. In fact, if, as 
Aristotle maintains, time is the numerical measure¬ 
ment of movement (a theory taken up by the faldsifa, 
see hah aka), movement demanding a mobile thing, 
moving bodies, the physical world and in particular 
the stars, then it is impossible for time to have 
existed before the existence of the world. Further¬ 
more, if It existed, it would be eternal or created. 
But eternity does not conform with time that is 
changing and elapsing ( sayaldn ): each of its parts 
is new in relation to the preceding part, and time ( 
renews itself ( yataiiaddad ) in every one of its in- I 
stants. If time is bddith in each of its parts, it has all j 
the more reason for being so in its totality. So it is 
created: but then the problem arises: is it created 1 
in time and did a time exist before time? That is j 
absurd. This is the argument as taken on the part of 
the world. On the part of God, given a temporal 
creation, what did the Creator do before creating. 
Was He inactive? That is not his nature and it is 
written (II, 255) that "Neither weariness nor sleep 
take hold of Him". Besides, if He was first inactive, 
then active, a change would have taken place in 
Him, which is inadmissible. What would have 
Induced Him to create at the moment when He 
undertook His creation? A muraiidiib, something 
which could have turned the scales in the sense of 
the act of creation ? But this muradjdiift is eternal 
or created. If it is eternal, the world must also be 
eternal, unless some other thing could prevent this 
muradjdjib from acting; this is known as tark al- 
muradjdjih. This tark in its turn will be created or 
uncreated. If it is eternal, there must have been, for 
creation to have taken place, the intervention of a 


tark tark al-muradjdi\k, and so on. If now the muraJj- 
Hib is created, the question applies to it as to the 
world. 

For their part, the theologians who believe in the 
creation of the world in time object on the grounds 
that if the world is eternal, it has no beginning, it 
has never ceased to exist and consequently it has 
existed for an infinite period of time. Now, according 
to an Aristotelian principle, it is impossible to 
traverse an infinite time. If there is an infinity of 
instants to traverse in order to arrive at the present 
instant that exists, it is impossible to arrive there 
and it does not exist This is a contradiction. The 
same reasoning is made in considering the infinite 
chain of causes: the effect that exists at present 
could not possibly exist. The difficulty arises from 
the assimilation of eternity to an infinite time. But 
to say that the world is eternal is to affirm that while 
remaining in the interior of the world and of the 
time which is linked to the world, one will never find 
a moment which could be its first beginning. One 
will need to go back indefinitely, but not to infinity: 
in other words, we are dealing here with an indefinite, 
or in the language of Aristotle, with an infinity m 
power, not an infinity in action. In short, the objec¬ 
tion supposes that the expression "not having a 
I beginning in time" means "having a beginning in 
infinite time." Besides, an infinity may be traversed 
if it is contained; between two points on a line, 
an infinite number of points is traversed. Ibn Slni 
seems to have held this view with regard to the 
problem of the first cause, analogous to the problem 
of the first beginning. If one considers the ensemble 
(1 diumla ) of causes within this world, it is clear that 
each one of them is at once cause and effect. There¬ 
fore, one cannot insert into this ensembk a first 
cause which would be without cause. "Every en¬ 
semble of which each unit is an effect caused de¬ 
mands a cause exterior to these units." In such a 
hypothesis of a causal chain "every series composed 
of causes and effects, whether finite or infinite, 
shows itself, if it contains within itself only caused 
effects, to need a cause that is exterior to it, but is 
definitely in continuity with it, as with a limit 
(1 lattasilu bihd taraf If the components of this 
ensemble are infinite, we are then dealing with a 
limited Infinite ensemble. That is to say, that in 
the search for the first cause, it will be seen to stand 
out as a limit to the infinite which thought can never 
reach and towards which it strives. But its action 
does not need to traverse the infinite discontinuity of 
causes and effects in order to act Jtic et nunc, for, as 
Ibn Sin a points out "every cause of an ensemble 
which is not one of the units of that ensemble is in 
the first place cause of these units and in consequence 
cause of the ensemble." Such is one of Ibn SlnS’s 
points of view on this question, according to the 
l&ardt. Another objection to the theory of the 
eternity of the world is based on astronomy. We 
have an example of it in the Fi$al of Ibn Haxm. 
Having declared that to an infinite time one can add 
nothing, and having thus shown that the infinity of 
centuries to come adds nothing to the infinity of 
centuries passed, Ibn JJazm writes: "In its circular 
orbit, Saturn makes one revolution in thirty years, 
and it has never ceased to turn. The greatest sphere, 
in these thirty years, makes approximately 11,000 
revolutions, and it has never ceased to turn. Now 
beyond any doubt, xz,ooo revolutions is greater 
than one alone. Consequently, that which is infinite 
will be approximately 11,000 times greater than 
that which is infinite, which is absurd." This is a 
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crucial variation on the ume theme: the assimilation 
of eternity to an infinite time- The reasoning of 
Ibn tfaxm is ingenious, but It ignores the powers 
of the infinite. 

And what of the end of the world ? Plato apart, 
the philosophers held the view that that which has 
a beginning has an end, and correspondingly that 
which has no beginning has no end. From a creationist 
perspective, one could, however, admit that God will 
not destroy that which He has created, in such a way 
that the world could have been created, but eternal 
a parte post. For the philosophers, the universe cannot 
perish, but a part of it may disappear. For the 
theologians who believe in the end of the world, 
there remain Paradise and Hell which are eternal in 
the sense of abadl\ in fact, it is written that the 
Chosen and the Damned shall dwell there eternally 
(hum fihS Qalidun, as the Kur’an says in a number 
of places). But on the basis of the verse where God 
describes Himself as the Last, Diahm b. § at win 
supposed that Paradise and Hell shall also have an 
end, and he found a confirmation of his theory in 
verses xo7 and 108 of SOra XI, "To dwell there 
eternally as long as the heavens and the earth 
remain". Thus God will find Himself as absolutely 
alone in post-eternity as he was in pre-eternity. 
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(R. Arnaldez) 

RIFT. Rurr, Raft, ancient Cop tos, a small town 
of Upper Egypt situated where the Nile approaches 
its closest to the Red Sea (some 40 km. north of the 
ruins of Thebes, and about 2 km. to the east of the 
river). In Pharaonic times it was connected with the 
exploitation of the minerals in the hills between 
the Nile and Red Sea and with trade through the 
eastern part of Egypt, and enjoyed its greatest 
florescence in the Greek and Roman periods. Sirabo 
describes the organisation of traffic up the Nile to 
Coptos, then by caravan across the desert 10 the 
Red Sea. and calls it a "town inhabited by the 
Egyptians and the Arabs together". In fact, it was 
a centre of attraction for the peoples of the eastern 
desert coming to trade there, above all, for the 
Bedja [?.«».], who doubtless received from there their 
Christianity; a bishop of the Bedja resided at Coptos- 
Rif{. It formed the centre of a pagarchy, then of a 
kiira, but then the position of Kii{ as a starting-point 
for tracks to the Red Sea (in 132/750 some members 
of the Umayyad family fled there temporarily, 
probably with the intention of escaping) lost im 
portance when the mainstream of oriental trade 
started using the Persian Gulf instead. 

The tribes of the Nile-Red Sea deserts started 
attacking the Nile valley; Riff was plundered with 
impunity ia 204/819 by the Bc^ia, who were still 
Christian, and hot till 212/828 was a rampart con¬ 
structed to protect the settlement. In the first half 
of the 4tb/ioth century, al-Mas'ud! wrote that ROs 


was more important than Kiff, whose lapse into 
disfavour he connects with the distance of the Nile 
channel from the town. In fact, the skilful traders of 
RO5 had been able to benefit by the river, the only 
commercial axis still flourishing, because of the com¬ 
merce with Nubia, whilst the tracks were all deserted; 
when they were utilised once more, with the revival 
of oriental trade under the Fifimids in the $th/rrth 
century, Riff revived, but by then RQ$ had assumed 
the first place, by now a provincial capital. Riff 
nevertheless acquired a numerous, mixed population, 
especially as relations with the UkliAz had over a 
long period led to the settlement there of <Alid 
families. It was no doubt their influence which 
explains the considerable expansion there of ShPism 
and its fidelity to the FSfimids after §al 5 b al-Din's 
assumption of power; a conspiracy, leading to a 
revolt in 572/1177. was savagely repressed. Conse¬ 
quently, Riff left to Ru$ the task of imposing the 
Sunol counterrevolution on the $aTd. The departure 
of certain families from the town (e.g. that of Ibn 
al-Riffi) is probably to be connected with these 
events; Kifj docs not seem to have had a madrases 
like the other small towns of Upper Egypt, and it 
socn lost its kadi (it passed under the jurisdiction of 
the representative of the /taji of R£l$). Its territory 
remained a zra£f whose revenue went to support the 
sharijs of Mecca. In the Mamluk period, Kif| was 
nothing more than a small agricultural centre in a 
countryside where the cultivation of sugar cane 
provided the main means of livelihood, and it has 
remained thus to the present day. 
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al-RIFTI [see ibn AL-giFyl]. 

KIHANA (a.) means divination in general. 
Li kihdna ba'd al-nubuwwa "there is no divination 
after the prophetic mission"; if it were necessary 
to be content with this dictum, frequently repeated 
in the Tradition, such an article as this would be 
out of place in an Encyclopaedia of Islam. But once 
the precise sense of this term has been established 
and the range of concepts which it covers outlined, 
the reader will agree that it is, on the contrary, far 
from superfluous. 

The word itself, both in terms of the conceptual 
aspect (kihdna) and the pragmatic aspect (kahina) 
is a legacy, through its root at least, from the earliest 
Semitic antiquity (see kahin]. Because of this fact, 
it covers all the concepts and all the practices which 
are connected, closely or distantly, to the general 
concept of divination or the art of knowing that 
which cannot be spontaneously known. The current 
division of diviuatory methods into inductive and 
intuitive is also to be found in the immense Arab- 
Islamic corpus of Arab-Islamic mantic literature, 
without always taking on the nature of a rigid classifi¬ 
cation, in that the two types of method may overlap 
or be used concurrently. 

It is fruitless to search for a theoretical definition 
of divination in the impressive mass of divinatory 
documents contained in the literatures of the Semitic 
languages, throughout the ancient period. At the 
most, there axe to be found descriptive definitions, 
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consisting of a list of the techniques which it com¬ 
prised, according to places and periods. It is such a 
pragmatic definition which may be drawn from the 
Arabic documentation reckoned to preserve pre- 
Istamic traditions. 

But in the mediaeval era, with the impact of Greek 
and Hellenistic philosophical thought, there was born, 
among the Arabs and the Islamised Iranians, a taste 
for theoretical definitions and methodical classifica¬ 
tions. Already, in tho works of a polygraph like 
al-Mas { udI (d. 346/956) there are recorded a number 
of attempts at theoretical definitions which have 
been summarised, by T. Fahd in La divination arabc, 
43*31 cf« MurQ 4 i> >»i 347 "■ §§**33 Some 

philosophers, such as Ibn SIna, al- Ghazalf. Ibn 
Rushd and Maimonides, have tackled this problem 
and attempted to elucidate it (cf. La divination 
arabc, 31-63). Then came Ibn Khaldun who put 
together all these speculations (ibid; 45 * 5 1)* He 
emphasises that as a branch of prophetic practice, 
divination constitutes the lowest echelon. Like 
prophecy, it is a divine gift entrusted to a privileged 
group, men and women. In fact, according to al- 
Kazwlnl, there exist illuminated and celestial souls 
which possess the faculty of knowing the names of 
the spirits. These are the souls of prophets and 
saints; they are also the souls of physiognomists, of 
soothsaying genealogists and of those who see the 
future by mtans of past and present events. “As 
for the souls of the soothsayers", he continues, "they 
receive spiritual knowledge and see through it the 
contingencies of beings which appear in dreams and 
in other manifestations" (i, 317-22; La diinnation 
arcbe, 50-51). 

So, divination is seen to be theoretically legitimised 
by inclusion in the mainstream of prophecy (on 
divination and prophecy see La divination arabc, 
63-90). But, for practical purposes, it was necessary 
to strip it of all that was obsolete and too closely 
linked to paganism. From that point was born, in 
Islamic literature, a detailed inventory of divinatory 
practices, with precise definitions of the techniques 
listed. In their taste for the classification of know¬ 
ledge, encyclopaedists and bibliographers finished 
by conferring upon the concept of divination an 
epistemological quality. We shall begin with the 
most detailed classification, that of Wadidil Khalifa 
(i, 34*5). who draws the data of his inventory from 
his predecessors, from Ibn al-Nadlm ( Fihrist ) to 
TSshkoprtizade ( \f ijt&b al-sa‘dda). 

Islamic divination, a legacy both of ancient 
Semitic divination and of Hellenistic divination, is 
divided into three categories: 

I. Firdsa fa.r.J, or pbysiognomancy, and its 
ramifications. Under this heading, eleven “sci¬ 
ences" are listed: 

r. Him al-^hdmdt tea ’l-khildn "beauty-spots and 
birthmarks" (see gHAwAi and La divtnation arabc, 
390 - 3 ). 

2. Him al-asdrlr, "chiromancy" (see al-kaff and La 
divination arabc, 393-5). 

3. e itm al-aktdf, "omoplatoscopy" (see al-katxf and 
La divination arabc, 395-7). 

4. S/m Hyd/at (read kiydfat) al-athar "observation 
of footprints (on the ground)" (see siyApa and La 
divination arabc, 370-3). 

5 - Him kiyifat al-ba$har, "divination by merpho- 
scopic and genealogical lines" (see firAsa and 
VIyAfa and also La divination arabc, 370-90). 

6- 7-8. S/m ai-xhtidd* fi 'l-bar&n tva l-bif&r, "the 
sense of orientation in deserts”; Him istinbdt al- 
matddin “the detection of minerals"; Him al-riya/a, 


"the detection of wells". These three categories may 
be put together under the heading of "divinatory 
observation of the ground" (see mA’ and La divination 
arabc, 403-6). 

9. Him nuzui al-gfiayth "the knowledge of (signs 
foretelling) rainiall". This consists in meteorological 
divination with its various techniques: neromancy, 
capnomancy, anemoscopy, phyllomancy, brelomancy, 
etc. (see awwA*. maliiama and La divination arabc, 
40 M 7 ). 

xo. Him al-Hrafa, "knowledge of the future by 
means of past events". This definition suggest that 
it is a case strictu sensu of inductive divination, al¬ 
though initially HrS/a implied a certain intuitive, 
and consequently gnostic and esoteric, awareness 
(sec kAhin and La divination arabc XX3-X9). 
ix. Him al-ikhlilddj, "paimomaccy" (see iojtilAdj 
and La divination arabc, 397-402). 

II. 5 »/rr [?.(/.] or magic, and its ramifications. 

12. Him al-kihdna, "divination" (astrological divina¬ 
tion, involving incantations and invocations to the 
stars). Thus the influence of Hellenistic ideas led 
to the division of divination into two types, tradi¬ 
tional divination or Hrd/a and astrological divination, 
which underwent a great expansion in the Hellenistic 
period and which the Arabs came to know through 
the many translations of Greek, Syriac, PahJavi 
and Hindu astrological writings (see hui^Om and 
La divination arabc, 476-9 7 )- 

13. Him al-nirand^dt, "white magic" (see nIranej 
. and T. Fahd, Le mondc du sorcicr en Islam, in 
' Sources orientalcs, vii (1966), 184 ff.). 

14. Him aJ khauafs "knowledge of the properties of 
divine names ( al-asmd i al-busnd), of prayers ( da <- 
dun), of numbers (see pjafr and hcrOf) and various 

i other special things" (see khawAss al-kur’An; La 
divination arabc, 2 X 4 45 ; L* mondc du sorcicr, 175 * 6 ). 
xj. Him al-rukyd, "sympathetic actions or sorcery" 
(see rukya and Le mondc du sorcicr, loc. cit.). 
x6. Him al f aui 3 im, "conjurations of demons or in¬ 
cantations" (see sihr and L* mondc du sorcicr, 164-5). 

17. Him al-istibddr, "the evocation of spirits in 
physical form" (see istxnzal and Lc mondc du sorcicr, 
170 ff.). 

18. Him da e wat al katvdkib "the invocation of (the 

spirits of) the planets" (see and Le mondc 

du sorcicr, 169 ff.). 

19. Him al-Jilaktirdt (q>uXaxT/]pia). "the art of 
making phylacteries" (see rukva and Lc mondc du 
du sorcicr, 172 If.). 

20. Him al-bbo/&\ "the art of making oneself in¬ 
stantly invisible" (sec nIranpj and Lc mondc du 
sorcicr, 184 ff.). 

21. K ilm al-biyat al-sdsdniyya. "the art of trickery 
and forgery" (see ibid.). 

22. Him al-ka&J ad-dak h, "the art of disclosing 
frauds" (see ibid.). 

23. Him al-tha'badha, "conjury" (see ibid.). 

24. Him ta'allub al-kalb, "charms" (see RUgVA and 
Lc mondc du sorcicr, 173 If.). 

25. Him al-isti f dna bi-k]±atrdff al-adwiya, "the art 
of employing the properties of drugs" (see adwiya). 

III. Judicial astrology (see hudjOm) and its 
ramifications. 

26. Him al-ikhliydrdt, "hcmerologies and meaelogies 

(see iehtiyArAt and divination arabc , 483-6). 

27. Him al-raml, "geomaacy" (see khatt and La 
divination arabc, 195-204)* 

28. Him al-fa'l, "omens" (see pa’l, <iyAfa; La divi¬ 
nation arabc, 431-519)* 

29. Him al-bur c a, "rhapsodomancy" (see (UR*a; La 
divination arabc, 214-19). 
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30. Him al-lira, ‘•omithomancy" (see pa»l, ‘Ivafa; 
Jji divination arabe, 431 ft., 498-519). 

As can be seen, in this inventory, Islamic divina¬ 
tion avails Itself of methods belonging to magic and 
astrology. A single term embraces all these arts: 
Him al-gkayb, “the art of apprehending the invisible". 
Any method permitting the acquisition oi super¬ 
natural knowledge or assumed to do so is considered 
as relevant to divination. 

IV. The disciplines omitted in this in¬ 
ventory. 

31. Divination by dreams (see ta‘bIf al-ru’yA; La 
divination urate, 247*367; Fahd, Les songes et leur 
interpretation selon it Islam, in Sources orientates, ii 
(1959), 127-58. The absence of oneiromancy among 
the divinatory techniques is justified by the fact 
that it occupies in Islam a higher place than that 
of divination in the sphere of religious inspiration. 
Jt is closer to prophecy, of which it constitutes one 
of the forty (or forty-six) parts (cf. Wensinck, 
Concordance, i, 343), while divination is the lowest 
echelon. 

32-4. Among cJeromantic practices, only rhapsodo- 
mancy and geomancy are mentioned. (32) Belomancy 
(see istiksAm; La divination arabe, x8i-8), (33) 
litboboly (see ramy al-ejimAr; La divination arabe, 
188-95). (34) maysir (see al-maysir; La divination 
arabe, 204-14). 

The absence of these practices in the above in¬ 
ventory is due to the fact that they were associated 
with pagan culture and they were ior this reason 

prohibited in the Rur 9 2n. 

35-41. The use of the oracle (in its various forms: 
sadjH radiai, hdtif (9.tv.], ventriloquism, and necro¬ 
mancy; see. La divination arabe, 148-9), which was 
still popular in pre-Islamic Arabia, (36) ex'.ispisclny, 
(37) hepatoscopy, (38) teratomancy, (39) medical 
diagnoses, (40) lecanoniancy, (41) ordeal, man tic 
disciplines much used in ancient Mesopotamia, are 
present only as vague survivals in Islamic divinatory 
literature (cf. the index of techniques and ideas in 
La divination arabe , 591 -3, and J. Nougayrol, La 
divination babylonicnne, in La divination, studies col¬ 
lected by A. Caquot and M. Leibovici, i, 28-81). 

If the diviner ceased officially to exist in Islam, 
divination survived, but considerably changed, 
adapted progressively to the taste of the period and 
enriched by new Hellenistic, Iranian and Hindu 
practices, to which were added the local practices 
of the conquered territories. At the end of this 
period of adaptation and enrichment, Islamic divi¬ 
nation progressively lost its primitive oracular 
nature to become a an art or a science {Him). 

It is thus, for example, that to belomancy, con¬ 
demned by the ffur’dn because of the its connec¬ 
tions with paganism, there succeeded Him al-kur'a 
or rhapsodomancy. Him al-dyafr and Him al-buruf 
or onomatomancy, Him gihawds} al-Kur*dn, a com¬ 
bination of rhapsodomancy and iatromancy, Him 
al-ratnl or geomancy and Him al-ia’irdja, a sort of 
machine lor producing omens. To oneiromancy, in 
the sense of dream-messages received directly from 
the divinity by a man or by his substitute and often 
expressed in explicit language, there succeeded Him 
al-ta l bir or oneirocriticism. To hi y a fa or physiogno- 
tnancy, there succeeded Him xl-firisa or physiogno 
mony and the ramifications indicated above. The 
r-phere of ja'l or omens was enriched by the trans¬ 
ition of the Arabs from a nomadic to a sedentary 
culture, while preserving nevertheless, its original 
structure, especially where omithomancy was con¬ 
cerned (cf. La divination arabe , 325-6). 


Islamic divination resembles a crucible in which 
the divinatory practices of Semitic and Hellenistic 
antiquity were fused. The rich divinatory literature 
written in Arabic, Persian and Turkish conveys an 
imposing heritage the study of which will contribute 
to a better understanding of ancient and mediaeval 
Welta nschauu ngen. 

Bibliography : It is impossible to give here all 
the relative bibliographical items, but see lor these 
T. Fahd, Im divination arabe, itudes religieuses, 
sociologiques et Jolkloriques sur le milieu natif it 
VIslam, Leiden 1966, cf. esp. 529-65. Amongst 
more general works, there are A. Guillaume, 
Prophecy and divination among the Hebrews and 
other Semites, London 1938, French tr. Paris 1941; 
E. Doutt£, Magic et religion dans VAfrique du 
Nord, Algiers 1909; A. Haidar, Associations of 
cull prophets among the ancient Semites, Uppsala 
' 945 : J. Maxwell, La divination, Paris 1927; 
J. Nougayrol and contributors. La divination en 
Mfsopotamie ancienne et dans les regions voisines, 
Paris 1966; A. Caquot and M. Leibovici, La divina¬ 
tion. i-ii. Parts 1968. See also the bibls. of the 
various articles quoted within the present article. 

(T. Fahd) 

KlfcAN/ KlKAN [see kilat]. 

KILAb b. RABl'A, an Arab tribe belonging 
to the group of tribes called ‘Amir b. Sana'a [q.v.]. 
The territories and pre-Islamic history of the tribe 
are described in that article. Kilab was considered 
to have ten main divisions, of which the chief for a 
time was Dja'far b. Kilab, from which came leaders 
of the whole of < Amir. The most serious war of the 
Fi^ljar [q.v.'] resulted from the killing of *Urwa al- 
Rabb-il of Kilab by al-Barr 3 (J b. Kays al-Kininl. 
Divisions within the tribe are reflected in hostility 
to the Muslims and friendship with them. Two men 
of Kilab joined in attacking the Muslims at Bi’r 
Ma'una but al-Pabb^k b. Sufyun became a 

Muslim and both called on his tribe to accept Islam 
and raided a recalcitrant section (al-Kurti*). 

Bibliography: Caussin de Perceval, Histoire 
des A rubes avanl l'I slatmsme, index; al Kalfcash- 
andl, Subh al-a'shd, i, 340; al-Wikidi, ed. J.M. 
Jones, 349, 534, 805, 886 8, 973. A r **dHd 

Djuri/ wa 'l-Faraxdak, cd. A. A. Bevan, esp. 662 ff. 

(W. M. Watt) 

KILAT, KALAT, KELAT, the name of a town 
and of an extensive region, formerly a Khinate, 
of BaJutistan, now a District of Pakistan. 

(r) The town (often called KalSt-i Bal&i to 
distinguish it from th* Afghan Kalat i Ghiltay) lies 
in iat. 28° 53' N. and long. 66®28' E. at an altitude 
of 6,8oo feet, and has in recent centuries been the 
centre of the IQiSnate of Kal&t; until the rise of 
Quetta as a military base of British India [see 
KWAtfx] it was the most important town of BalWi- 
stin. The name Kal 5 t or Kilat represents Arabic 
$al l a and Persian kalajftaldt, often pronounced 
kildJkiVil in Indo-Muslim usage; in Baltic! we have 
hhildt “fortress, citadel", cf. Vule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial 
tvords and phrases, 480, 3 .V. hheldt, this last being 
the form of the name usually found in Anglo-Indian 
sources of the period. On locally-minted coins wc 
find the name of the town both as K.ldt and as 
If.lit (W. H. Valentine, The copper coins of India, 
London 1914* ii. 223). 

In earlier times, the town was known as KaI2t-i 
Scwa, from a legendary Hindu king, or as Kattt-i 
NiCtirl, after the local Brahul tribe of NiMrts. The 
name is not found in any of the early Islamic hlsto- 
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rians and geographers, bui it is very probable that 
Kalit marks the site of mediaeval KIzkanSn or 
KtyAn. judging by the latter's position in the itiner¬ 
aries; it seems to be the Ki-kiangna of the early 
7 th century Buddhist pilgrim Hiuentsang (see 
Marquart, Erdnfahr, 275 - 6 ). fcifcan and BGkan were 
raided by the Arab commander SinSn b. Salama al- 
Hujiljan and then by al-Mundhir b. al-Djarud al- 
c Abd! as early as Mu'Awiya’s caliphate (BalSdhuri, 
FuMfi, 453 * 4 )< In the 4th/roth century, Kizk 5 n 5 n 
is named as the residence of the local ruler of the 
region of (on which sec Minorsky in El 1 s.v.), 

whom Ibn tfaw^al •, 324, tr. Kramers*Wiet 317 8, 
calls MuHazz b. Ahmnd, adding that he recognised 
the ‘Abbisids in his (a point probably made 
by Ibn Hawljal because the adjacent province of 
Sind at this time acknowledged the Fa^imids and the 
IsmiHlI imiroate). However, the capital of the region 
was located not long afterwards at Ku§d 4 r, modem 
Khuzd&r. 80 miles to the south of Kltkinin/Kalat 
[see *usdAr]. Iu the early Gbaznawid period, it is 
recorded that Mas'Ckl b. Maluntid went lion-hunting 
in the district of Kfc&n&n (Bayhakl, Ta y rlhh-i 
Mas'Odi, ed. GhanI and Fayyfld, 126). 

Since approximately the 9 th/i 5 th century, Kalat 
lias been in the hands of Brahfils of the KambarAnl 
tribe, from whomc the later Abmadzay Khans of 
Kattt were descended. In the r8th century, the 
Khans recognised the suzerainty of Nadir Shah 
Afsljar and Ahmad Shah Durrani [tjq. v.J during their 
Indian campaigns, and their power in BalQCistin 
grew. The greatest of the chiefs of this period, Na*Ir 
Kh 5 n b. c Abd Allah, tried to shake of! Afghan 
control, and though Ahmad £hah defeated him in 
battle, the latter was unable to take Kalit town 
from Na$Ir Khan, despite three attempts (1172/1758). 

It was Na§Ir Kh 5 n who built the citadel of Kalit, 
known as the Mlrl, which became the Khfin's palace. 
We possess descriptions of Kalat during the first 
half of the 19th century by travellers such as H. Pot- 
tinger (1820), who mentions the mud-brick defensive 
walls pierced with gun-holes and the ample water 
supply from a spring, which also turned several mills 
(Travels in Bcloochistan and Sinde, accompanied by a 
geographical and historical account of thou countries, 
London 1816, 40-5*). and C. Masson (18303), who 
describes the colony in Kalat of BabI Afghans, ex¬ 
pelled thither by .Ahmad Shah from Kandahar, and 
who numbers the houses there at ca. 800, giving a 
population of Si*y 3-4,000 (Narrative of various 
journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and the Punjab , 
London 1842. li. 50-6, 96-8, 177 - 8 ). 

In 1250/1834 the Afghan ruler §hah Shudja* al- 
Mulk took refuge in Kalat with Mibr 4 b Khan b. 
Mabmdd b. N 5 $ir after his failure to recover Kan* 
dahf.r frem KOhandil Kh 3 n, governor there for his 
brother Dust Muhammad [f.v.]. During the First 
Afghan War (1839-42) Midrib Khan was drawn into 
conflict with the British force which advanced on 
Kaodah&r in 1254/1838 through the Bdlin Pass in 
order to reinstate Shah ^hudja 4 . Kalat was stormed 
in 1255/2839 and the KhSn killed in the fighting; 
the districts of KaWhl, §hal and Mustang in the 
northern part of the Khfinate were taken from 
Kaldt and ceded to §hah Shu^ii 4 , temporarily 
placed on the throne of Kabul, and British Agent 
installed in Kalat. This last was killed by Brahul I 
tribesmen soon afterwards, leading to a second 
British occupation in 1257/1841' The ceded ter¬ 
ritories were now returned to the Khan, and with 
the annexation of Sind in 1843 the Panjab in 
2849, British influence was brought right up to the 


frontiers of the Khanate. The Khans themselves 
suffered several decades of disputed authority and 
tribal turmoil, till in 1876 the Government of India 
was compelled to intervene, and Capt. (later Sir 
Robert) Sandeinan negotiated an agreement be¬ 
tween the Kh 3 n and rival chiefs, making Kalat a 
protected native state, with a British Political 
Agent to be henceforth stationed at Quetta. The 
northern tafifils of the Khanate, Quetta, NushkI 
and Ka$Irab 2 d were leased to Britain in perpetuity, 
to form British BalGfistan, and the right to levy 
transit dues at the BolSn Pass commuted for an 
annual subsidy (see T. H. Thornton, Colonel Sir 
Robert Sandeman: his life and work on our Indian 
frontier, London 1895, 39-87, 227-82, etc.). Even so, 
further intervention was necessary in 2893, when 
the tyrannical Mir Kliud&dad b. Mifrr&b was deposed 
from his Khanate by the Government of India. 

The earthquake of 1935 affected KaUt badly, as 
well as Quetta and Mustang, demolishing most of 
the old town and causing widespread economic dam¬ 
age through destruction of the irrigation kdria [see 
*anAt). In 1940 strained relations ami clashes be¬ 
tween the Khan of Kalat and the chief of KharSn 
[tf.r.] to the northwest of Kalat led to the recognition 
of Kharan as a separate native state under the 
control of the British Political Agent. Early in 2948 
the Khan of Kalat acceded to Pakistan and his 
Khanate became part of the BalGCistan States 
Union, with the Khin no longer an Independent 
ruler but enjoying a privy puree from the central 
government. 

(2) The province. This included by the r8th 
century the districts of SarawSn, £jahlawan, KaCChl 
and Makrin, and the tributary states of Las B£Ia 
and Khar an. In 2955 all the provinces of West 
Pakistan were merged into one unit, and Kalit 
became a separate District under a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, whilst Kh 3 ran, Makrin and Las B€Ia 
formed separate Districts. KalSt District is today 
the biggest in area of all Pakistan, covering 30,932 sq. 
miles in area and with a population, made up of 
Brahtlls, BalOi, JhAts, etc., of 342,420 (1961 census). 

Bibliography : (in addition to sources men 
tioned in the text): Lo Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 332-3; P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand 
miles in Persia or eight years in Irdn, London 1902, 
235-7i Imperial gasetcer of India, xiv, 299-306; 
R. Hugbes-Bullcr, Baluchistan District gazetcer 
series, 1907; Zambaur, Manuel, 306; Population 
census of Pakistan 1961. District census reports , 
Kalat, passim', Baighar Beg Khan of Kalat, Inside 
Baluchistan, 1975; El' art. BalOIistdn (M. Long- 
worth Dames), for the detailed political history 
of the Khanate under British suzerainty. 

(C. E. Bos worth) 

KILAT (KalAt)-i NADIR!, “the most famous 
fort of Central Asia’*, located some 70 miles 
north of Mashhad near the Irano Soviet border, on 
a spur o! the Karldja-Dhgh Mts. Kalit-i NSdiri 
consists of a high valley (altitude 2,500-3,000 feet), 
^orae twenty miles long and running west-east, which 
is converted into a natural fortress by walls of 
virtually unscalable rock to the north and south. 
The height of the southern rampart 13 700-800 ft; 
the northern rampart is even higher. These walls 
I are breached at only five points: Darband-i Argfcfln 
on the south-west; Nafta on the north; Ku&tanl 
Darband on the south-east; CGbast on the west; 
and Dihfa on the north-west. 

In 683/1284, the rebellious Mongol prince Andiun 
took refuge there after his defeat at the hands of 
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the llbliun TekUdet. lu 7 ba/i 360-1, Timur launched 
numerous assaults on Kal&t-i Nadir! without success; 
the fortress eventually fell as a result of pestilence. 
In 1153/1741, Nidir £b 4 h, who had previously used 
Kalat-i Nadir! as the headquarters from which he 
set out to free Iran from the Afghans, chose it as die 
site for the treasure-house in which he deposited 
the loot from his Indian campaign; the treasure- 
house was built by Indian craftsmen from massive 
blocks of MarSgha marble. Alter Nadir's death, his 
son Rkja KuH and fifteen members of his family 
were executed at Kalat-i Nadir! by the future ‘Adil 
Sfcih. 

Today, Kalat-i Nidiri has reverled to its earlier 
name of Kalat, and constitutes one of the five 
ba khsk s of the fhahrisldn of Darragaz. 

Bibliography : L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 
London 1938, index s.v.; G. N. Curzon, Persia 
and the Persian question, repr. London 1966, i, 
126-40; P.M. Sykes, A fifth journey in Persia, 
in Ceogr. Jnal,, xxviii (July-Dcc. 1906) 568-77; 
‘All Razmara, ed., Farhangi djughrafiya 3 !-yi 
Iran, ix, Tehran 1329/1950, 325. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KtLBURUN (Kfnburun), a sharp cape or head- 
lond at the mouth of Dnieper (On) river on the 
DlacU Sea coast of Smith Russia; this Turkish name 
was given to it by the Turks because it looked as 
slender as a single hair (hll). It lies at 2 sea miles's 
distance from the fortress of Czi or Oczakof, and at 
the tip of the cape was a fortress built by the Otto- 1 
mans. Within the Kflburun promontory is an inner 1 
estuary 40 kin. long and 8-10 km. wide (P. Minas ‘ 
Bijifckyan, Karadenis tarih ve co£rafyasi, tr. II. D. I 
Andreasyan, Istanbul i960, 100). The salt obtained 
from the lakes in the vicinity of Kflburun increased 
Us importance economically. 

RUburun came into prominence at the beginning 
of the nth/i 7 th century as a result of the Cossack 
invasions towards the Black Sea ccastiands (Katib 
Celebi, Fedhlehe, Istanbul 1287, ii, 72, 103), hence 
fortresses were built in various places, including 
KUburun, against Cossack raids (Peiewl, Ta'rl^k, 
Istanbul 1283, ii, 152). The one constructed at 
Kflburun had a staff of 193 persons (Blfbok&nbk 
arjiv gencl mudurliigu, KAinil Kcpeci tasnifi, no. 
4891). It became of especial strategic Importance to 
the Ottomans when the Russians started descending 
the rivers to the Black Sea, and major reconstruc¬ 
tions were accordingly undertaken iu 1709 and 1733*4 
(Muzalfar Erdo&an, Laic devri Mimari Kayserili 
Mehmed A£a, Istanbul 1962, 58*9, 81). Ill time of 
war, the KUburun garrison worked in collaboration 
with the garrison of Ori (Ocrakof) opposite to it, in 
defence of the mouth of the Dniepr. Tlie Russians 
succeeded in capturing KUburun for a while during 
the 1736-8 Ottoman-Russian war, but were later 
obliged to return it after demolishing it. The fort 
was again captured in 1772 during the 1768*74 
Ottoman-Russian war, and this fact was accepted 
by Turkey at the settlement of KuCUk Kaynarjjia. 
Ottoman forces which tried to recapture it during 
the 1787-91 war failed decisively to do so (Djewdet, 
Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1309, iii, 32). Kflburun fort was 
occupied by a French force on 17th January 1853 
during the Crimean War, but finally demolished by 
Russia in i860. Kflburun, on which there is a small 
fishing village, is now within the Ukrainian SSR. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
already mentioned in the text, see Sami, 
al-a'l&m, Istanbul 1314. v, 3804; M. N. Bouillet, 
Dictionnaire universe l d'h isle ire el de geographic, 


Fans 1880, 9&0; N. lukowiu and M. Mole, 
MubadeU—an Ottoman-Russian exchange of ambas¬ 
sadors. Chicago 1970, 38, 45; Baron de Tott, 
Memoires, repr. New York ig 73 » ii. 64; 1 . H. 
Uzungarsili, Osmatdt tarihi, i v/i, Ankara 1956, 
257 . 417 , 422-3, 445 . 501, 504, 565; Sir Edward 
Ham ley. The war in the Crimea, London i8gi, 291, 
293 ; H. D. Seymour, Russia on the Black Seu and 
Hie Sea of Azof, Ixmdon 1888, p. 6, 27. 28; Abdul- 
gaffar KIrlml, * Vmdet al-lewdrifik, Istanbul 1926, 
t? 4 , 1 79 ; Sonjetunion, Daten Bilder Karlen, 
Mannheim 1969, 172; Russell’s despatches from 
, the Crimea, cd. N. Bentley, London 1970, 265, 
I 268,270. (C. Orhonlu) 

KILlD M.-BAIJR [see 8ahak-#ax.e BO^gAzQ. 
KlLllLi ALAYI [see tarlId-i sayfJ. 

KtLiDi ‘ALl PASHA [sec ‘uuOai c al!]. 

KlLtDJ ARSLAN I, also known to the Crusaders, 
like his father, under the name SulaymSn/Soliman, 
son of Sulaymfri b. l<utlumush [f.v.], second 
i Saldiilk prince of Asia Minor. At an early age, 
i he was in Antioch when his father was killed in 
1 battle fighting Tutuslj [q.v.], and he was handed 
! over as a hostage to Malik-Shflh [q.v.] who conquered 
I Syria in jo86. On the death of the latter (1092) he 
managed t«« escape, and arrived in Nicaea, his 
fathers former residence, wheru he seems without 
much difficulty to have had himself accepted as 
sovereign by the semi-autonomous Turcoman chief¬ 
tains who were waging against Byzantium a policy 
of entente with the Basileus, who for his part, 
threatened on all his frontiers, sought to use against 
his other opponents those of the Turks whom he 
hoped gradually to assimilate or to neutralise. 
Kflldj Arslan was especially anxious to maintain 
relations with the Turkish East, which other Turks, 
in particular tlie Danishmeudids [y.u.] wero threaten¬ 
ing to cut off. Iu summoning his father to Nicaea, 
Alexis Comnenus had in effect brought his Turks far 
in advance of what then was still the principal zone 
of Turcoman population. 

It was in these circumstances that the Crusades 
intervened, enabling Alexis temporarily to abandon 
the task of dealing with the Turks. Kllldj Arslan 
crushed the Peasant Crusade of Peter the Hermit, 
but was subsequently forced to give up Nicaea, 
along with his harem, to the Barons' Crusade, and 
was later beaten by the Christians again on the 
edge of the Anatolian plateau at Doryiaeura. These 
victories of the Christians enabled Alexis Comnenus 
to regain control of the entire Aegean coast of Asia 
Minor; but the Crusaders did not stay in Asia Minor, 
and the Turkish forces, who being still semi-nomadic 
in character had been repelled but not destroyed, 
returned behind the backs of the Crusaders. The 
danger had furthermore led to a temporary recon¬ 
ciliation between KHIflj Arslan and Danishmend, 
which led to the annihilation, in iroo-i, of the re¬ 
arguard troops of the Crusaders, an operation in 
which D 4 ni&hmend. it is true, played the more 
significant role; the latter, at the head of his troops, 
deprived the Franco-Amienians of the strategic 
centre of Malatya, vital to Kflldj Arslan's links with 
the East. Also, when Danishmend died in 1104, 
Kllldj Arslan, who had become reconciled with the 
Greeks to the point of sending them contingents to 
fight other enemies (1106), came and occupied the 
place. 

From there he was able to control Upper Mesopo¬ 
tamia, where the lieutenants of his Eastern SalfliOk 
cousins were in conflict with one another. When the 
enemies ol Sultan Muhammad b. Malik Sfcah [g.v.J 
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appealed to him for help, he confronted the army of 
the latter on the jChibOr, and was killed (1107). 
This was for a long time the last Intervention by the 
SaldjQk* of ROm in the Hast, and the roughly- 
constituted Turkish state was definitively enclosed 
within Asia Minor proper. 

Bibliography : The sources include Anna 
Comnena, Matthew of Edessa, Michael the Syrian 
and the Latin historians of the First Crusade; the 
Kdmil of Ibn al-ARjIr and the chroniclers of Syria 
(Ibn al-KaUnisl, lbn Abl Tayyi* in the unedited 
part of Ibn al-Fur&t and Ibn aMAdlm, ed. S. Da- 
han) and of al-J2jaz!ra (Ibn al-Azrafc, unedited). 

The modern bibliography is given in CL 
Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, London 1968, and 
O. Turan, Sclfuklular zamatunda Tiirkiye, Ankara 
1971). (Cl. Cahen) 

k!lIiu ARSLAN II, son and successor of 
Mas'fld I, and one of the most important sultans 
of RQm (1155*92). 

Mas'Gd had, in dealing with the Greeks, succeeded 
in restoring the position of the Saiditik? in relation to 
the DAnlsfcmendids who were divided by quarrels 
over the succession. Rflfli Arslan at first maintained 
this policy, and carried it to the extent of offering 
the Basileus Manuel Comnenus at Constantinople in 
1162 a form of allegiance which, hi concrete term?, 
cost him nothing. He was then able to make himself 
master of a portion of the Danisfcmendid possessions, 
and he would have taken them all had he not been 
confronted by the powerful ruler of Muslim Syria, 
NQr al-DIn. The latter, champion of the Holy War 
against the Christians, pretended indignation at 
RUIdi Arslan’s relations with the Greeks. The two 
princes in fact were alternately allied and at odds, 
Rllfdi Arslan helping NQr al-DIn to deprive the 
Franks of their possessions on the Syro-Anatolian 
frontiers with the object of sharing them with his 
rival, and Nur al-DIn extending his power over this 
territory as soon as the Saldjiik sultan withdrew. 
The conquest of Egypt by NQr al-Dln's lieutenants 
JshlrkGh and $alab al-DIn crowned his glory, and 
Rilidi Arslan's enemies persuaded NQr al-DIn to 
undertake an expedition into Asia Minor which 
forced KtlijU Arslan to recognise what remained of 
Danisbmendid territories. On the death of Nur 
al-DIn, he annexed them (Malatya in 1x77) thus 
accomplishing, from the Byzantine territories in 
the West almost to the furthest limits of the East, 
the political unity of Asia Minor. 

He no longer needed to deal with the Greeks, and 
on his side, Manuel Comnenas, though strengthened 
by the general success of his foreign policy, was 
uneasy at the growing power of the sultan, and 
decided that he must put an end to it. In 1176, at 
the head of a powerful army, he advanced on to the 
Anatolian plateau, but was crushed at Myriokepha- 
lon. This was, after an interval of a century, a 
replica of Mantzikert, which showed that hencefor¬ 
ward there existed a Turkey which could never be 
further assimilated. If Rllldi Arslan showed modera¬ 
tion in his official policy, the pressure of Turcomans 
on the frontiers led him to reach out to the upper 
valleys of the Aegean coast and, in spite of opposi¬ 
tion from Rhodes, to the sea itself. 

This expansion could not take place without risk. 
Trouble with the Turcomans, breaking out to the 
east of the Sal 4 jGk State, grew more intense, with 
these Turcomans supplying troops ready to serve 
any ambitious chief. Whether for this reason or not, 
RDI^i Arslan divided the territories under his 
suzerainty between his nine sons, a brother and 


1 a nephew. Needless to say, the latter quarrelled 
i among themselves and one of them, I£u(b al-DIn, 
with support from some Turcomans, forced his aged 
1 father to accept his protection at Konya. These 
1 events were interrupted by the Crusade of Frederick 
1 Barbarossa; the latter, an enemy of the Byzantines, 
; had established diplomatic relations with RUI^Jj 
Arslan who, indifferent to Syro-Palestinian affairs, 
I was inclined to promise him free passage. But Ru<b 
al-DIn’s Turcomans attacked the Germans, who 
| converged on Konya (1x90). Shortly after, the old 

• sultan succeeded in escaping from the semi-captivity 
in which his son was holding him, and took refuge 

1 with another of his sons, the son of a Greek mother, 
who was established on the western borders. It was 
there that he died, at the age of seventy-seven. 

Bibliography : Sources include the Byzantine 
writers Cinnamos and Nicetas Choniatus, the 
Armenians Matthew of Edessa and Gregory the 
Priest, Michael the Syrian, and the Arab authors 
! cited in the preceding Bibliography. References 
1 to modern works are given in the works of 
, Cahen and Turan cited in ibid, and in N. Elisseeff, 
NQr ad-din, Damascus 1968. (Cl. Cahen) 

£!lIqj ARSLAN III, the young son of the 
sultan of RQm Rukn al-DIn, who reigned only a 

• few months (1204-5), after which the majority of 
the attars, worried at the general dangers inherent in 

| the rule of a minor, deposed him in favour of Kay 
Khusraw 1 (9.®.]. 

! KiLlDJ ARSLAN IV, better known by his laftab 
J of Rukn al-DIn. one of the sons and successors 
of Khusraw II (1246). It was at the beginning of 
, the period of the Mongol protectorate that, the three 
sons of the late sovereign all being minors, the senior 
amirs, in order to safeguard the unity of the state, 
, sought to install, under their own executive power, 
a sultanate shared jointly between the three young 
princes; KIUjU Arslan was sent on a mission to the 
] Mongol chief Batu to persuade him to accept this 
solution. This very mission alone established a 
special relationship between RUI^i Arslan and the 
Mongols, and for many years two opposing parties 
were in conflict; the one, taking him as its figure¬ 
head, believing that the only possible course of 
j action was to submit to the Mongols, the other, 
J rallying behind his brother ‘Izz al-DIn, seeking to 
organise resistance with the aid of the Turcomans 
I of the West and in alliance with the Byzantines. 
! Successive schisms resulted, leading on each oc- 
' casion to a division, temporary at first, between 

• the territories in the east, favouring the Mongols 
1 who were close by, awarded to KlUdi Arslan, 
| and those of the west, left to e Izz al-DIn. United for 

the last time in 1260, the two brothers participated 
in a campaign against Syria under the orders of the 
Mongol chief Htilegii. Eventually, 4 Izz al-DIn fled 
to Constantinople, and KllldJ Arslan remained sole 
, sultan. This did not mean that he exercised power; 

I power in fact belonged to the perw&nc Mu‘In al-DIn 

• Sulayman, the favourite of the Mongols. When 
1 KIlfdj Arslan came of age and showed resent- 
I ment towards him, the pene&ne had him strangled 

(1265). 

Bibliography: Sources include the Muslim 
historians of Anatolia Ibn BIbl, AVsarSyl and the 
anonymous author from Konya of the Sal 4 iuh- 
ndma\ the Arabic historians Baybars al-Man$Ort 
(unedited) and YQnlftl; and the Syriac one Bar 
Hebraeus. General references to modern works 
are given in the works of Cahen and Turan cited 
in the previous Bibliographies. (Cl. Cahen) 
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KILIFI, headquarters of KiUfi District in the 
Coast Province of Kenya, in lat. 4 0 S, is a small 
port which was an independent sultanate until 1592, 
including the present Kioni, Kitoka and Mnarani. 
The large Friday mosque, the wealthy dfeor of the 
adjacent tombs, and the walls and gatehouse, show 
that Mnarani was the chief amongst these settlements 
in medieval times. The cemetery is noteworthy for 
eleven inscriptions in 15th century naskhl senpt. 
Excavations by J. S. Kirkman in 1954 showed that 
the site was occupied from the end of the 14th 
century until some time in the 17th century when, 
as Capt. W. F. W. Owen recorded in 1833, R was 
destroyed by Galla tribesmen. The Sultan of Kilifi 
sent an ambassador to greet the Turkish commander 
Amir ‘AH Bey at Mombasa in 1386, and in 1389 
joined him against the Portuguese in Morubasa. Fol¬ 
lowing a long feud with Malindi, Kilifi was raced 
by the Portuguese with local allies In 1592, but re¬ 
covered. It was to Kilifi that Sultan al-Hasan b. 
Abroad of Mombasa withdrew in protest against the 
Portuguese Captain of Mombasa’s exactions in 161.2. 

Bibliography . J. Strandes, The Portuguese 
period in East Africa (1899), cd. J. S. Kirkman, 
2nd edn., Nairobi 19C8; E. Axelson, The Portuguese 
in South-East Africa, 1488-1600, Cape Town 1973; 

J. S. Kirkuian, Mnarani of Kilifi , in A rs Oriental is, 
iii ( 1959 ) i P. S. Garlakc, Early Islamic architecture 
of the East African coast; G. S. P. Freeman-Gren- 
viile and B. G. Martin, A preliminary handlist of 
the Arabic inscriptions of the Eastern African coast, 
in JRAS (1973); Capt. W. F. W. Owen, Narrative 
of voyages. New York 1833. 

(G.S. P. Fhekman-Gkenville) 
SILLAWRIYA, Calabria (in Yakut is found 
lyillawriya, and in Ibn plubavr. Rihla, Kalawriya, 
both of these close to the Byzantine Kot>appla, 
Kalavria, in Italian Calabria). 

It is very likely that the Arabs, coming probably 
from Spain, launched attacks across the sea against 
certain coastlauds of Calabria even before Asad b. 
al-Furit [?.*>.] landed in Sicily in 213/827, thus 
providing the Muslims with a base for military 
operations against the Italian mainland. 

According to Ibn al Athir (M. Amari, BAS, Leipzig 
1857, text 228), followed by Lbn Khaldun (ibid., 469), 
the first serious operation against Calabria took place 
in 225/839-40. With tbc capture of Messina in 228/ 
842-3, it became easier for the Muslims of Sicily to 
undertake devastating raids and lengthy sieges, by 
means of which they were able to keep the Calabrian 
territory under continual threat from their incursions. 
This state of affairs lasted until the time when 
Constantinople decided to take the offensive and 
operations for the recovery of this region were en¬ 
trusted to Nicephorus Phocas. who ir 272/885-6 in¬ 
flicted severe losses on the enemy. The Saracens, 
however, speedily couuter-attacked. Possibly en¬ 
couraged by the traditional hostility in southern 
Italy between the Lombard princes and the Byzan¬ 
tine imperial governors, they managed in the course 
of the following three years to assemble in Sicily a 
fleet meant for attacking Calabria. Operations began 
in 275/888, and ended in the waters of Milazzo by I 
the rout of the Byzantine army, the sack of the town 
of Reggio and the resumption of the raids, hence¬ 
forth continuous, into the interior of Calabria. 

However, it was at the beginning of the 4th/toth 
century that the Muslim offensive grew more violent, 
under the stimulus of the savage Aghlabid prince AbO 
Isb&fc Ibrihlm, who had been compelled, as a result 
of his unbridled despotism, to abdicate in favour oi 


I his son ‘Abd Allih [see aghlabids]; in order to ex- 
| piate his misdeeds, he undertook a “holy war” in 
Sicily and Calabria, where he wrought, without any 
scruples, enormous devastations, attacking per¬ 
sistently Cosenza, before whose walls he died in 
289/902. 

The first Kalbid ruler to resume military 

operations in Calabria with both regular land and 
naval forces was al-Hasan b. ‘All, who captured 
Reggio in 339/950 and built there a mosque, which 
was however diverted from this usage after only four 
years; two years later, the same ruler gained a great 
victory over the Byzantine forces beneath Gerace. 

The sequence of raids, sieges and movements of 
resistance on the part of the Christians continued 
until the point when, in 372/982, the Emperor Otto 
, II decided to end this situation by simultaneously 
i attacking both the Muslims and the Byzantines, 
whose troops, in this state of affairs, helped each 
J other against the Frankish ruler. The latter's troops 
gained an initial success, but had to flee when his 
army was defeated before Stilo. In the period between 
this defeat and the occupation of Calabria by the 
Normans towards the middle of the sth/nth century, 
the Calabrian region was once again the scene of 
clashes (in the course of the naval battle before 
Reggio in 395/1005, the Pisans inflicted a defeat on 
the Muslims), of unusual ententes between Christians 
and Muslims, and of exhausting trials for the local 
population, which suffered violent raidings and in¬ 
cursions and was never able to benefit from a stable 
Muslim r6girae which, in other places and in more 
favourable circumstances, was often the mediating 
force for the transmission of the genuine values 
intrinsic in its culture. 

Bibliography : The texts of the greater part of 
the Arab geographers (above all, al-ldrlsl), chron¬ 
iclers and historians, which involve Calabria, may 
be found in M. Amari, Biblioteea arabo sicula, 
Leipzig 2857, xsl Appendix, Leipzig 2875, 2nd 
Appendix, Leipzig *887, and Storia dei Mosul 
mam di Sicilia 9 , cd. C. A. Nallino, Catania 1933-9 
(cf. the index s.v. Calabria, Reggio, Bruzzano, 
Gerace, Stilo, Tiriolo and Cosenza). 

(U. Rizzitaxo) 

KILLIZ, a town of northern Syria, situated 
to the north of Aleppo between the two rivers ‘Airln 
and Kuwayki north of A ( ziz and on the road from 
Aleppo to ‘Ayntab. 1 1 was apparently known to the 
Assyrians, since a letter in cuneiform script (Harper, 
no. 1037, Brit. Mus. K 13073, obv. 3) mentions a 
town Ki-li-ei. In Roman times, Kflliz was called 
Cilisa sive Urmagiganti ( Itin . Ant., ed. Pinder- 
Parthey, 84). In the mediaeval period it seems to 
have been of no importance. It is mentioned by 
Ps. Denys of TeU-Mahrt at the time of the revolt 
against the Patriarch Dionysius in 817. One should 
read Killiz instead of Kalaz or Shalaz in Bar Hebrae- 
us. Hist . eccl., ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, i, 339. 342, and 
Killiz instead of in Michael the Syrian, Chron. 
syr., ed. Chabot, iii, 23. 

The Arab geographers do not seem to mention 
Killiz. Yikut is somewhat confused. His I£illiz (iv, 
158, cf. 168) refers to somewhere which he places 
near Sumaysdt or Samosata, but hb Killiz (iv, 299) 
really does mean our Killiz, a town in the it ifiiya of 
‘Azaz (A‘2dz) between Aleppo and Antich, and he 
believes that it should be written Killiz- The place 
in the region of Samosata is probably not Killiz but 
al-Kalis or al-Kalis, which Kudama lists among the 
frontier settlements of Diy 3 r Bakr and which Ibn 
tfawfeal', 196 (1st edn., 131) places on the May- 
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vafSriklu-Malaga route, and which is consequently 
not near to Samosata/Suiuaysat but to Shimjh&t (on 
this al-Kalis, see Markwart, SUdarmenxen, 249-50). 

Killiz and Mai^i Killiz arc mentioned in verses of 
Abu FirAs (in regard to Sayf al Daw la's campaigns), 
which Y4kfit also cites (Dfuan, ed. S. Dahh&n, 115, 
v. 128, 150, v. 137). Since his successor Abu * 1 - 
Ma'AlI Sa e d al-Dawla neglected to pay tribute owed 
to Byzantium according to the treaty of 359/969. the 
Domesticus Bardas Phocas led an expedition into 
Hamdanid territory, stormed Killiz and carried off 
its inhabitants info captivity. At the time of the 
Crusades. Killiz fell within the Frankish territories, 
no doubt after the capture of A'ziz by Roger of 
Antioch in 1118 x9, for in 1124 the Turcoman amir 
Balak, who had become master of Aleppo, attacked 
A l zi2 and his troops laid waste the region of Killiz. 
Killiz presumably fell into the hands of Nur al-D'rn 
at the same time as did A'ziz, sc. in 1150. 

Although Killiz is some distance away from the 
important meeting-place of routes near A‘zaz, it has 
nowadays eclipsed A c zaz in importance. The present 
town is in Turkey (see Guide bleu under Kiilis), and 
ca, 1948 had 24,000 inhabitants; Cuinet had given 
20,000 in 1891, 15,000 of which were Muslims. The 
town was in the xoth/ifith century the residence of 
the Druzc Juiublatt family [sec hjAnbuiat]. Ac¬ 
cording to Hartmann, ancient Killiz was the modern 
Tauzicil Khan, where can still be found enormous 
pieces of stone, whilst the little garden IlezI BagbCesi, 
20 minutes’ Journey to the east of Kilkz, is tradi¬ 
tionally pointed out as being the ancient site of the 
town or at least of part of it, since it is assumed that 
IlezI contains the name Killiz, and there arc at that 
site traces of an ancient settlement. 

Bibliography: YSVQt, iv, 158, 299; Sayf al- 
LMn, Mardfid al-if/tld *, ed. Juynboll, ii, 440, 508; 
Yabyi b. Sa^d al-An^akl, ed. Rosen (Rozen), in 
Imperator Vasiliy Bdgaroboyca, lzvleieniy& 
letopisi Yakhii A ntiokljiyikago, 19, 166, 171-2 
(repr. London 1972), Ax. text, 17; Yabyi b. Sa c Id, 
in Pair. Or., 415 (207), ed- Cheikho, 165; Canard, 
Say/ al-Jaula, recue ii de iextes, 127, 145, 384; idem, 
H'amdanides, 224-5, 232, 851; R. Crousset, Hist, 
des Croisades, i, 392, 513, 574 , u. ioj, 147, 567; 
Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du Word au temps its Croisades, 
139, 298; Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems , 
486; M. Hartmann, in Zeitschr. der Gesdl. fiir 
Erdkunde, xxix, 485; idem, in Mitteil. der reorder 
asial.-aegypi. Gcsellschaft (1896), 106; BarthAlemy, 
Rcc. de trav. relati/s ti la philol. el d Parched, tgypt. 
ct assyr., 1897, 34 (erroneous identification of 
Killiz with Kurus-Cyrrhos); Cuinet, La Turquic 
d'Asie, ii. 185 ff.; R. Hartmann, Geogr. Nachr. 
uber Palas tin a uni Syrian in ffa/tl ayZdhitU 
Zubda .... diss. Tilbingen 1907, 63; Meissner, in 
Z.4, xxvii (1912), 266; Cumont, Etudes syriennes, 
1917. 257 ff.J Dussaud, Topographic hist, de la Syrie, 
viii, 229, 303, 507; Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des 
Bys. Reiches, 95,104. (M. Canard) 

KILWA, the name of various localities and 
islands of the east coast of Africa, amongst 
which should be mentioned Kilwa Kivinve, on the 
mainland ( 8 * 43 ' S.) about *4<> miles south of Dir 
al-Salain (Dar es Salam), and in particular, the 
Quiloa of the Portuguese (Kuiwa in Ibn Ba|*Ota, 
ii, 19X ff-. tr. Gibb, li, 379 ff-. and in the ms. B.M, 
Or. 2666. but Kilwa In YilfOt s.v.). This last is 
today called Kilw a KisawAm. and is situated on an 
island near to the Tanzanian coast, 150 miles south 
of Dir al-Sallm (8* 58' S., 39 * 34 ' E.). I* b the site, 
covering about one km.", of the capital of a region 


which stretched from the Ruliji River to Sofala in 
mediaeval times and was the greatest of the Islamic 
trading states in East Africa. 

Banos, Da Asia, 1552, preserves an anonymous 
abbreviated Chrdnica dos Reyes de Quiloa, composed 
perhaps before 1507; an independent :6th century 
Kitab al-Sulwa fi akhbar Kuiwa, by an anonymous 
5111*1 author, survives only in B.M.rns.Or. 2666, dated 
1862. Neither is complete. A 19th century Swahili 
History is of little value. Coins of at least seven 
rulers are certain, and with them, Ibn Ba^Q^a 
and Mubamraad al-F 5 sI sustain the historicity of 
the documents. After 1500, numerous accounts occur 
in Portuguese and French sources. In 1960-5 H. N. 
Chittick excavated the chief buildings. 

The chronology is controversial. Chittick’s deletion 
from the text of Barros of some fifteen rulers must 
be regarded as unacceptable. He dates the earliest 
occupation to ca. 800. The finds agree well with 
the documentary sources as they stand. They describe 
a dynasty of "ShlrAzl" settlers from the Gulf estab¬ 
lished ca. 957. The founder, C AU b. al-tfusayn, 
bought the island from the preceding pagan ruler, 
marrying his daughter. For two centuries the ex¬ 
panding trading centre was often at war with neigh¬ 
bouring islands. In the lath century it acquired the 
monopoly of SMala's gold trade with its hinterland; 
its former governor, Diwud b. Sulaymia, was 
Sultan of Kilwa ca. 1131*70, and “master of the 
trade” of Pemba, Zanzibar, Mafia and the main¬ 
land. Essentially, it was an entrepot trade serving 
.Arab Indian Ocean routes, in gold, ivory and some 
slaves, ngainst imported textiles, beads, and Near 
and Far Eastern ceramics. Under Sulaym&n b. 
nl-Hasan, ca. 1x70-89, many important buildings 
were erected in a new style. C A 1 I b. al-tfasan, other¬ 
wise unrecorded, issued the first coinage in the late 
12th century. About 1294 Mahdalt sayyida succeeded 
the original dynasty, possibly by female desceat. 
Ibn Bat{fi(a visited Kilwa in 1331: the people were 
black, orthodox JjhafFis, and devoted to ££ih&d 
against mainland unbelievers. 

Vasco da Gama sailed past Kilwa in X498. In 1500 
Pedro Alvarea Cabral was the first Portuguese to levy 
tribute. Francisco d'AImeida took it by storm in 
1305. Contemporary accounts attest its wealth. A 
Portuguese fort controlled it until 15x2: its economy 
was ruined by the Portuguese seizure of the Sofala 
trade in 1505. A population of perhaps xo,ooo in 
1500 bad already dwindled to about 4,000 by 1587, 
when marauding Zimba massacred 3,000 inhabitants. 
Kilwa never recovered. After the c UrainI capture of 
Mombasa from the Portuguese in 1698, Kilwa also 
was made tributary to e Uman. In the :8th century 
the slave trade developed greatly, but Zanzibar was 
the main entrep6t. Zanzibar finally absorbed Kilwa 
iu 1843. deporting the last sulfAn. When Germany 
acquired the mainland In 1886. some surviving 
royalties threw their records in the sea, lest they fall 
into infidel hands. 

Bibliography : J. de Barros, Da Asia, 1552, 
ed. A. Baiao, Coimbra 1930; G. Ferrand, Les 
sultans de Kilwa, in Mem. H. Basset, Paris 1928, 
239-60; B.M. ms. Or. 2666, ed. S. A. Strong (in 
Arabic), The history of Kiltce, in JRAS (1895), tr. 
G. S. P. FrccmanGrenville, Medieval history 0/ the 
coast of Tanganyika, 1962, with detailed biblio¬ 
graphy, and The East African coast: select docu¬ 
ments, 1962, 2nd cdn. 1973; J. Walker, in El 1 
Suppl., and in Hum. Ckron. (1936,1939); Frecman- 
Grenville, Sum. Chron. (1934. * 957 , 1963, * 97 *). 
and The French al Kilva Island, 1963; H. N. 
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ChilticK, Kilua: an Islamic trading city on the East 
African coast, Nairobi 1974 , with detailed biblio¬ 
graphy; B. G. Martin, Arab migrations to East 
Africa in medieial times, in Internal. Jnal. of Afr. 
Hist. Stud. ( 1975 ); S. A. Rizvi, in S 4 <id Hamdun 
and Not! King, I bn BatfQla in Black Africa, 1975; 
R. W. Beachey, The slave trade of Eastern Africa, 
1976; see also the Bibb given by J. Walker in £/\ 
Suppl.. s.v. (G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville) 
al-K 1LY. also al-KilA, according to Abu ' 1 -Hasan 
ai*Libyan! also al-ftiltt (see al-DInawari, The booh of 
plants, ed. B. Lewin, Wiesbaden 1974. no, § 643); 
the word is derived from aramaic helya), potash, 
potassium carbonate (K.COJ, but also soda, sodium 
carbonate [Na,COJ (both materials were not clearly 
distinguished, therefore the Arabic term is kept in 
what follows.) AUtfily thus indicates the salt which 
is won from the ashes of alkaline plants, but is also 
confusingly used for the ashes themselves and the lye. 
As synonyms are given shabb al- l v}fnr and .±abb 
al asakifa (Ibn MaymGn, Shark asmd 3 al-*ukkar, ed. 
M. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, no. 345). The plants or 
families of plants rimfJi (Haioxylon urticulatum Cav.) 
and bam 4 (Chenopodiaccac) serve as the standard 
plants employed. According to Abfl Hanffa al- 
Plnawarl {op, cit, 104, 5411 — LA, s.v. «= Ibn 
fll-BaytSr, Qi&mi 1 , IV, 31) the best potash is won 
from al fiurwl (Aithroenomuiu c.q. Scidlitzia), the 
so-called "potash of the dyers" {kily al-fabbdghin). 
The other sorts sufficed for the fabricatiou of glass. 
The extraction of kily is concisely but accurately 
described by al*Layd), the editor of the K. al-'Ayn 
of ai-Khalil b. Aljinad al-Farihldl (d. ca. 170/786): 
the plants al-ghadd (Arthroenemum c.q. Salicornla) 
and al-rimtk are burnt while gicen; the ashes are 
slaked with water which then consolidates into kily 
(see I.A, s,v.). 

%ily is used for various purposes: in the absence 
of soap [$abun ), clothes are washed with it (see LA: 
YafcCkt, iii, 465). Chemists used it to manufacture 
pungent lyes (Muhammad b. Za^ari/yi* al-Kaai, 
K. al-Asr&r, ed. M. T. Danish-Pazhuh, Tehran 1964, 
76, 108 f.; J. Rusks and K. Garbers, Vorschriften 
stir Hcrstellung von scharfen Wassern bet Gdbir und 
Rirl, in Isl. xxv (1939), x-34). 

A prominent part is played by at-kily in the 
manufacture of glass. It is melted together with sand 
and magnesia and thus produces the "substance of 
glass" ( 4 iawhar al-sudfddf, Mas l udl, Murudf, ii, 407). 
Above all, it happens that the glass easily absorbs 
the various colorations (see DimashkI, Nukhbat al- 
dahr, ed. Mehren, 80; J. Ruska, Das Buck der Alautie 
und Salxe. Bin Grundwerk der sp&ilatcinischcn Al¬ 
chemic, Berlin 1933). 

Because of its bitiug, burning and purifying effect 
at-hily is used in medecine to treat skin diseases like 
vitiligo (bahak), leprosy (baras), scabies (djarab) and 
also wounds and sores {iiir&b, burQh). Morbid growths 
are also etched with it (Maslh al-DimashkI. who lived 
in the time of H&rOn ai-Rashid, in Ibn al-Baytdr, iv, 
31; C A1I b. Rabban al-Tabarl, Fir daws al-hikma, 
Berlin 1928. 322; Pseudo- rfcabit b. Kurra, K. al- 
Dltakkira, ed. G. Sobhy, Cairo 1928, 114; Ibn SIna, 
K&nQn, Rome 1593, I, 248: The medical formulary 
of al’Samarqandi, ed. M. Levey and N. al-Khaledy, 
Philadelphia 1967, 148; Kaswlni, 'A&a’ib, 233). 
Many people apply al-kily and vinegar on scorpion 
stings (Ibn Kutayba, *UyQn, ii, xoa). 

Bibliography: E. Wiedemann, £/', s.v. al- 
Jfilyi idem, Aufsdtxe tur arabischen Wissenschafts- 
geschiehte, Hildesheim 1970, index, 825; E. Seidel, 
in Isl., I (1910), 238; I. I.6w, Die Flora der Juden, 


Vienna-Leipzig 1928, i, 635-50; A. Steiger and 
J. J. Hess, Soda, in Vox Romanica, ii (1937), 53 * 76 ; 
W. Sclimucker, Die pflamliche und mineralise he 
Materia Mcdica im Firdaus ai-H ihna des Tabari, 
Bonn 1969, 358 f. (no. 594 ) ; D. Goltz, Studien zur 

Geschichte der Miner alnavien in Pharmaxie, Chemie 
und Xfcdizm von den Anfangen bis Paracelsus, 
Wiesbaden 1972. 234*8, and index; M. Ullmann, 
Katalog der arabischen atchcmislischen Handschriften 
der Chester Beatty Library, ii (forthcoming), s.v. 
qily. (M. Ullmann) 

KIM&K (in the texts usually Klmhk. often wrong¬ 
ly vocalised ICaymflk), an early Turkish people 
living in western Siberia on the lower course of the 
Irtish River and on its tributaries the Idiim and 
Tobol, possibly as far north as the confluence of the 
Irtish and Ob and as far west as the Ural Mts.; they 
are mentioned in Islamic sources from the 3 rd/ 9 th 
century onwards. 

The most detailed accounts of the Kimak and 
their territories are in the anonymous Hudud ai- 
: alam (begun 372/982-3), tr. Minorsky, 99 100, 304-10, 
and in Gardizi's Zayn ol-akhbdr, ed. l Abd al-Hayy 
Hablbi, Tehran 1347/1968, 257-9. There is consider¬ 
able confusion m these and other sources on the 
localisation of the Kiiuuk, possibly rellecting u major 
historical displacement of the tribe or else a con¬ 
fusion between their winter and summer pastures; 
but there must certainly have been confusion from 
the fact that the two major sources above believed 
that the Irtish flowed westwards through the Urals, 
becoming the Kama and joining the Volga in Duighdr. 
The Hudud places the KimSk to the west of the 
Kirghiz and to the east ol the KIpcak but all 
the sources agree that to the north of them lay the 
forest lands inhabited by savage peoples who ex¬ 
changed their goods by dumb barter. The fur-trap¬ 
ping Kirghiz tribe of the K.s.y.m (• Kishtim?) 
mentioned by the Hudud as living near the Kimak 
may have been Samoyedes or a Yenisei Palaeo- 
asiatic people (see Minorsky, Sharaf al-Din fakir 
Marvazi on China, the Turks and India, 107-8). The 
Kimak also had connections with the Oghuz to the 
south of them, and arc said to have visited the 
Oghuz pasture-grounds in summer, possibly ex¬ 
plaining why Mufcaddas!, 274, says that Sawran on 
the middle Sir Darya is a frontier post against the 
Gfetizs and Kiralk. 

A legendary account of Kimftk origins given by 
Gardlzi mentions seven component groups, such as 
the Iml, Im&k, Tat&r, BayUndur, Khtlcak. etc., and 
in his section on the Yashina tribe (ed. Hablbl, 260), 
he gives to the chief of the Kim&k the titles shad and 
tuiughjtutuh. The Hudud, however, mentions that 
the ruler of the Kiui&k is called the Kbik^u and has 
under him eleven subordinate chiefs. Two routes 
northwards to the Kimik country from the northern 
fringes ol Transoxania are mentioned: one from 
Tar 4 z or Talas, taking 80 days by swift horse (Ibn 
Khurradaghbih. Kudama, the Ifudui), and another 
more westerly route from Yhngi-kant or Dih-i Naw 
near the Sir Darya mouth (Gardlzi). The country of 
the KimSk wax excessively cold, so that the KimSk 
lived in subterranean dwellings in winter and hunted 
on skis. They were in part pastoralist nomads, but 
were also trappers of sable and marten furs, which 
were exported to the Islamic lands; also mentioned 
is the khalandf hardwood of the forest zone, brought 
from the Kimak lands and used for making bowls 
and such-like table ware (see Djabi?. BukhaUP, ed. 
Bi fflU . 54 . tr. Peflat, 77 : kjialandiiyya klm&kiyya). 
Tin only town, or rather encampment, of any signili- 
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cancc, was the Kh Shan't summer residence, Namakiy- 
ya (•Ylmaldyya ?). The Kimak worshipped fire and 
water and venerated the Irtish; according to AbQ 
Dulaf al-Kliazradi! in YdfcOt, Bulddn, iii, 448, the 
Turks’ “magnetic rainstone" belonged to the Kiinak. 

The main significance of this remote people, who 
can never as such have been Muslim and who impinge 
little on Islamic history, is that the much more im¬ 
portant people of the K!p£ak [(.«.], the later Comans ( 
or PolovUi, apparently sprang from them and 
eventually overshadowed them. By the late sth/nth 
century, the Kimak. whom MabmOd Ki&ghari, iii, 
22, tr. Atalay, iii, 29, names as the Yamak (•Yimak), 
were reckoned as a group of Rlpdak, but different in 
origin; it is clear that the remnants of the earlier 
Kimak were now being absorbed into the rising tribal 
confederation of the Klp£ak. In the ensuing period, 
the name “Kimak’* fades into oblivion, although we 
belatedly hear of the Yimak in association with the 
Klp^ak and Kanghll {g.v.J at the time of the appear¬ 
ance of the Mongols; thus Nasawl, Slrat Sulfa* 
Djalal aJ-Diu, tr. Houdas, 44, 72, says that the 
Kh w &ra2m-ShSh's mother Terken T^atOn xva3 °* the 
Bava^ut branch of the Yimak. 

Bibliography (in addition to the references 
given in the article); J. Marquart, Ubcr das Volks- 
tum der Kotnanen, in Abh. C. W. GOU,, N.F., xiii 
(1924), 89-113 and passim ; idem, Skisxen sur 
gcschiehtlichen Vdlkctkunde von Mittelasien und 
SibtrUn. z. Die Iki Itndk, in Ostasiatische Zeit- 
schrift , viii (19x9-20) [= Festschrift F. Hirth], 293 6. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KIMAR, the name given in Islamic geographical 
and travel literature to Khmer or Cambodia. The I 
geography and political organisation of South-East 
Asia early became of interest to Islamic scholars 
because of trade links with Further India and China, 
and information was brought back by, inter alios, j 
Aiab and Persian merchants and navigators. Some 1 
of this information relates to the Khmer kingdom 011 
the tower Mekong River, an outpost of Indian cultural 
and religious life, which lasted from the beginning of 1 
the 9th century to the middle of the 13th century I 
(see R. Grousset, Histoire de VExtshne-Orient, Paris 
*929. 559-68, 587-8: G. Coedfcs, Les flats kmdouitfS 
d'lndochine el d’Indentste*. Paris 1964, ch. vii, § r, 
viii, § x, ix, § 1, x. § 1, xi. § 1, Eng. tr. The Indianized 
states of Southeast Asia, Honolulu 1968). 

Thus Ibn Khurtariadhibih (mid-3rd/9th century), 
66, 68, mentions Rimir as a place on the route to 
the Far East. Some decades later, Ibn Rusta, 232-3, 
tr. Wiet, 148-30, devotes considerable space to the 
customs of the kings of Kimar, their justice, their 
severity against fornication, adultery and wine- 
drinking, and he remarks on the flourishing state of 
the ascetic and eremitical life there; Muslim merchants 
were welcomed and not molested, and one Islamic 
funerary inscription has in fact been found in 
Cambodia [see kitAbAt. 8. South East Asia]. Al-Mas- 
c QdJ, MurHii, i, 169 If., — §§ 178 ff. ( has a lengthy 
anecdote on the relations of the king of Kim5r and 
the ruler named as al-Muhard^f, the usual designa¬ 
tion in the Islamic sources for the ruler of the king¬ 
dom of SrlvIJaya (Zaba&i, ZSbidj), centred on Palem- 
bang in Sumatra but also controlling the Malayan 
peninsula. Ibn Rusta names as his source one Aba 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Isbafc who had resided for 
two years in Kimar, probably early in the 3rd/gth 
century under the great king Jayavarman II Para- 
me$vara of Angkor (802-50); information from this 
authority came first to Ibn Khuradadhbih. who 
referred to Kimir only cursorily, and was eventually 


utilised even by al-Idrisl, see S. Maqbul Ahmad, India 
and the neighbouring territories in the KitSb Nuzhat 
al-mushtaq U ^tfcaq ai-»4f4q of al Sharif al • 
Idrisi, Leiden i960, 29, 142. 

The iftidud al-'dlam (372/982), tr. Minorsky, 86-7, 
mentions three great kingdoms of South-East Asia, 
sc. K a martin (KamarQpa, Assam [see a&sam and 
KAypOp], §anf (Campa, southern Annam or South 
Vietnam) and l£im4r, and it states that two of the 
most precious products of Kimar were elephants' 
tusks and aloes wood. The aloes wood of Kim3r ( c iid 
hintdrl) is much-mentioned in Islamic sources, as is 
that of Campa ( l iid $anfi), bu*. there is considerable 
confusion in the sources about the origins of the 
different kinds of aloes wood stemming from eastern 
India and South-East Asia, with a particular un¬ 
certainty over the wood of Kimflr and that of 
Kdmarflpa. Moreover, Ibn Battuta, iv, 240-1, 241-2, 
when speaking of Djawa (possibly Sumatra, since 
Sumatra and Java were frequently confused or even 
regarded as one island by the Muslims) mentions 
Is.mflra as part of that land ( min b » c 4 bilddihd) and 
the I>.m4rl variety of aloes wood as being particularly 
fine. See, in regard to these problems, the discussions 
about the various varieties in Ya c kubl, Bulddn, 367-8, 
tr. Wiet, 238-9; and also Maqbul Ahmad, op. cit., 
commentary, 128-9, aR d J- D- Latham, Arabic into 
mediaeval Latin: Letter C, M.L.D., in JSS, xxi 
(*97 6 )» 135-7 (ou the linguistic problems involved). 

Bibliography : In addition to the references 
given in the article, see lludud alodium, com¬ 
mentary, 240-1; Minorsky, Sharaf al-Zamdn T&hir 
Marvaxi on China, the Turks and India, London 
1942. text 39, tr. 51-2, commentary, 152-4; 
G. Ferrand, Relations de voyages et textes g£o- 
graphxques arabes, persons et turcs retatifs d l'£z- 
trimeOrient iu VIlie au XVIHe siicles, Paris 
1913-14. i. 229-30 (= AbQ Dulaf al-Kbazradjl's 
information on Rimflr). and index s.v. “Khmfer*. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KIMAR is the most common Islamic term for 
gambling, which is strictly forbidden according to 
Muslim law. The prohibition goes back to the refer¬ 
ences to maysir ($.».] in Kur’Sn, II, 219/2x6, and V, 
90L/92 f. Maysir was expressly equated with hi mar 
in general, supposedly already by ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar (cf. al-Bukhflri. al-Adab al-mufrad, Cairo 
*375. 323)- Voices querying this assumption, and the 
assumption that the RuriAn had the legal classifica¬ 
tion of "forbidden" in mind, were rarely raised, and 
then only for the sake of argument. For all we know, 
the Muslim ban on all gambling has existed since the 
time of the Prophet in the same form a9 later on, 
and has remained in force throughout. Gambling was 
conceived as a transaction in which property changed 
hands arbitrarily and unproductively, something 
falling also under the injunction of IV, 29/33, 

against frivolous and worthless {bafti) business trans¬ 
actions. Economic theory, and economic realities, tend¬ 
ed to favour a strict view of what constituted gambling. 

According to Muslim sources, universal and reck¬ 
less gambling was endemic in pre-Islamic Arabia. 
Although the Muslim attitude toward the Qiihiliyya 
no doubt contributed to this view, gambling was 
probably widely practised, and in a variety of ways, 
among which the drawing of arrows and the stake 
racing of horses and camels were the most prominent. 
The actual maysir game, as painstakingly recon¬ 
structed from stray verses of poetry by later scholars, 
principal among them Ibn Rutayba, al-Maysir wa - 
l-kiiah (Cairo 1342), is presented to us as a kind of 
ceremonial lottery organised for charity. 
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Several gambling stories lead into the time of the 
Prophet. Thus, wagering with unbelievers by AbO 
Bakr "before gambling was forbidden” is mentioned 
in the Rur’ln commentaries In connection with 
Kur’fln, XXX, X-4/X-3; it appears to be a rather old 
story, though hardly historical. Another, no less 
famous story, reported in connection with the battle 
of Badr, that of AbO Lahab gambling with al-‘A? b. 
Higljam, may also be old, but its connection with 
gambling can be shown to be mostly a later elabora¬ 
tion. The JjCur’An clearly indicates the social and 
religious undesirability of gambling: it is something 
causing quarrels, and it interferes with the perform¬ 
ance of worship and prayer. However, the commen¬ 
tators were at a loss to cite any particular occasion 
for the prohibition. While there is much room for 
speculation, no convincing historical explanation can 
be offered, unless there is some significance in the 
fact that the atoi’if literature credits a contemporary 
of the Prophet, al-Afcra* b. H&bis fa.u.), with being 
the first to forbid gambling. 

In spite of Its being prohibited, gambling, or what 
was considered as such, seems to have always flour¬ 
ished everywhere in the Muslim world arid at all 
levels of Muslim society. Lotteries proper appear to 
have been unknown in Islamic times, and wagering 
on unstaged events is not much attested (cf. for 
instance. al-Ragfcib al-l$fahflnl, Mukdfarat al-udabd *, 
RQlfllj 1236-7/1869-70, i, 127, 141). Favourite outlets 
for the gambling instinct were, among board games, 
backgammon (nard fa.n.]), played with six-sided dice, 
and, among sports, horse racing [see purOsivya]. 
Other board-games, such as merels ($*>$) and 
''fourteen’' (sA/ d^ahdrdahfarba'ata ‘tr^ara). could in¬ 
volve stakes; chess (shajrandi [f.v.]) and draughts 
[see eijarrca], when played for stakes, fell into the 
category of gambling. Important sports suspected of 
being devices for gambling were archery (ratny al- 
[f.r.]) and pigeon flying [see hamam], as 
well as competitions such as footracing, swimming 
(sibdba), or, more significant as an organised activity, 
wrestling (mufir^a). Fighting games of animals, 
looked upon with disapproval on the basis of the 
Prophetic warning against inciting animals against 
each other (tahrisk, Concordance, i, 446b, 64-66) and 
humanitarian principles, included cock [see oIk] and 
dog [see kalb] fights. Playing cards (kandiija fa.r. in 
Suppl.]) are attested since Mainluk times (cf. L. A. 
Mayer, Matnluk playing cards, ed. R. Ettinghausen 
and O. Kurr, Leiden 1971). All these activities, of 
course, could be, and were, undertaken and enjoyed 
for their own sake without any accompanying gam¬ 
bling, and the gambling habits connected with them 
differed considerably. According to Ibn Taymiyya, 
Faldiri (Cairo n.d. [1384-6]), iv, 308, nard was mostly- 
played for stakes, while chess usually was not. The 
gambling that did take place was commonly in the 
form of stakes put up by the participating players 
themselves or, in the case of sports competitions in¬ 
volving animals, by the owners of the animals. How¬ 
ever, although our information on this point is most 
deficient, it is clear that spectators, too, engaged in 
gambling on the outcome of the games and sports 
they watched. 

While gambling by outsiders was clearly and in¬ 
dubitably illegal, the main problem for jurists was 
the determination of what constituted gambling by 
virtue of the manner in which the stakes were put 
up. The fiadith expressly permitted competitions with 
camels (&&«//), horses (b&fir), and arrows (rta$l) 
(Concordance, i, 480a, 16-18), and there are stories 
establishing precedents set by the Prophet. Later 


jurists were inclined to deny the legality of stakes 
in connection with any other kind of sports contests 
and, in particular, board-games (of which nard was 
often declared illegal, even when played without 
stakes, because of its dependence upon dice). How¬ 
ever, the permissibility of the legal sports was 
rationalised on the ground of their usefulness for 
military preparedness, an argument which, in prac¬ 
tice, could be extended to other sports, even though 
1 jurists were usually hesitant to do so. The crucial 
question of how stakes, where they were at all ad¬ 
missible, could be legally established, was considered 
under three basic aspects: the establishment of 
stakes by a non-participant such as, tor instance, the 
government, by one of the participants, and by both 
(or all) participants. The first two cases were legal 
(with some doubts in the second case as to what is 
to be done with the stake if tire donor himself is the 
winner). The third constituted illegal gambling. In 
order to make it legal, the presence of a "lcgaliser” 
(tnuiudlil [f.t/.]j was required, i.e. the participation of 
someone who did not contribute to the stakes. There 
exists a fiadUh to this effect ( Concordance , ii, 402a, 
15-17, etc.). However, the legality of this procedure 
1 was debated. Malik personally did not admit the 
I device of the muballil , with the consequence that 
later MSlikls differed in their attitudes. The Hanball 
Ibn Taymiyya and his followers rejected It forcefully. 
Legal attitudes towards potential gambling games 
in general can be said to cut across school lines. 
ShafFism. whose basic text on games was Kildb al- 
Umm (Bulak 1324). vi, 213, was sometimes attacked, 
with little justification, for its alleged somewhat more 
lenient attitude. It should also be noted that by and 
large the legal literature paid comparatively scant 
attention to gambling, the reason being not so much 
the scarcity of gambling activities as the clearcut 
stand ol the law as to its illegality. Occasionally wc 
come across interesting statements, such as the 
one by the i&mafl Kadi khan. Falawi (Calcutta 1835), 
iv, 587, suggesting that a Muslim could legally gamble 
with non-Muslims in non-Muslim territory. 

The official handling of gambling offenders was 
determined by the peculiar nature of the circum¬ 
stances under which gambling took place. Sporting 
events were mostly held in the open, but much other 
gambling went on in private. In the larger cities, 
there were gambling casinos (dar oi-^imdr, $irikfr- 
kkdne, and other terms), where gambling was en¬ 
couraged even to the extent ol tempting losing gam¬ 
blers with offers of loans (cf. Ibn Sa'Td, Mughrib , cd. 
and tr. K. L. Tallqvist, Leiden 1899, 30/63). Ordinary 
taverns, as later on the coffee houses [see kamwa], 
also had the reputation of allowing gambling (in 
connection with board-games) on their premises. 
These could be raided, if local authorities saw fit 
to do so. However, unless public annoyance resulted, 
or complaints were lodged, the legal authorities, 
presumably represented primarily by the office of 
the mubtasib, had little power or incentive to inter¬ 
fere with voluntary activities undertaken by mutual 
consent in the privacy of the home. If brought before 
the authorities, gamblers were liable to discretional 
[ta'-xir [q.v.]) punishment. Jurists considered habitual 
gamblers as having forfeited their l adala and their 
capacity to function as witnesses, thus decisively 
downgrading their social and legal standing. Social 
degradation was commonly associated with gambling, 
at least in literature and theory. In real life, this 
probably affected only those who were unable to 
afford the losses incident to their gambling. 

Excessive gambling, though evidently not un- 
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common, is not frequently attested. We hear about 
the gambler in moderate circumstances who brought 
ruin upon himself and who neglected his family (cf. 
Ibn ‘Inaba, t Vmdat alf&lib, al-Nadjaf 1361/1961, 
210), or the poet al-Taila c farl [9.1.] whose compulsive 
gambling made him a liability in court circles and 
kept him from advancement, or the—fictitious— 
who intentionally freed himself from all worldly 
possessions by gambling them away (cf. H. Ritter, 
Das Meet (Ur Seele, Leiden 1955, 202). Most gambling 
probably involved the minor losses that the losers 
were somehow able to absorb. It lies in the nature of 
gambling activities, especially where they are illegal, 
that reliable statistics with respect to them are un¬ 
obtainable, and we have, of course, nothing to go on 
in the way of statistical information for the Muslim 
Middle Ages. We can only guess that gambling as 
such, common as it was, was nevertheless in no 
way a major economic factor or disruptive social 
force. 

In. addition to the legal injunction against it, the 
social stigma it carried, and its unsuitability for the 
economic environment created by Islam, gambling 
also presented a challenge to the metaphysical pre¬ 
suppositions of monotheism. Gambling was felt to 
be a manifestation of trust in blind fate and ol an 
attempt at interference with, and thus disrespect for, 
the divine government of the world. A clever story, 
circulating since at least the 3rd/9th century (cl. in 
particular. Aba Zayd al-BalkM. Ris&lat bikmat ua 4 ' 
al ruxrd«va 'Tshcdtandj), praised nari, with its reliance 
upon chance, as representative of the orthodox view 
of predetermination and trust in God, and blamed 
chess for the freedom of choice it requires of the 
player as something akin to Mu'tazill doctrine. The 
story appears to have been meant originally as the 
opposite of what it seems to suggest, namely, as an 
argument for the superiority of the Mu 6 tazill view- 
of free will, while taking a dim view of gambling as 
supporting the idea of blind chance in the realm of 
metaphysics. 

Thus the factors that in Islam fought against the 
human propensity for gambling were numerous. They 
were, moreover, reinforced by the generally dis¬ 
dainful attitude toward "play and amusement" (i*<6 
~-!ahw) in all forms professed by religious scholars 
and intellectuals. This did not eliminate gambling in 
Islam but, to nil appearances, succeeded in keeping 
its impact upon society largely under control. 

Bibliography; T. Hyde, De ludis orientalibus, 
Oxford 1689-94; Mcr, Renaissance, 362*4 (Eng. 
tr. 403-6)- References to gambling are as sporadic 
in the modern scholarly literature as they are in 
the primary sources. A first attempt to bring the 
available information together has been made by 
F. Rosenthai, Gambling in Islam. Leiden 1975. 
which contains the full documentation for the 
present article. (?. Rosenthal! 

al-K1MIYA\ alchemy. The word is derived from 
Syriac kimtyii which in its tum goes back to Greek 
£0|Aeia "the art of casting or alloying metals" 

(see Liddell-Scott, Greek-English lexicon, 2013). The 
Arabs believed that al-kimtyd 3 was a loanword from 
Persian (Ibn Durayd, al-Djawaiikl), from Hebrew (al 
AkfanI) or from Greek and had the meaning of 
"artifice and acuteness" (al Mila tea 'l-hidhk, according 
to al- Khafcdill or "solution and division" (al-labUI 
wa ’l-ta/rik, according to Ibn SallGm, nth/ryth 
century). As synonyms of al-kitniy 4 * were used al 
san f a (for TtolTjou^, ai-san ( a al-ildhiyya (for 0Ua 
t^x 77 ))- al‘sim c a, al-bikma, al' c amal al-a c xatn 
(for t6 (a£y a tfpxov) etc. In abbreviation alchemy is 


also called alkdf, which serves nlso as pseudonym 
(see lFtfriS. i, 439 b. 29 ff.). 

The Arabs have defined alchemy more than once. 
Its task is to make gold and silver without falling back 
upon the corresponding ores fcarrioi al-feahab na 
'l-fi 44 a min ghayr na'&dintkii, Ibn al-.Vadrm, 
Fihrist, 351); it should lend colourings to the metals 
which they did not have before (£>jdbir b. Hayyin, 
Texus choisis, ed. P. Kraus, Paris 1935, 141), and it 
should alter the specific qualities (kkatvdf?) of the 
mineral substances so that gold and silver can be 
obtained through certain artifices (biyal; GhaaOlI. 
Tahdfut, ed. M. Bouygw, Beirut 1927, 270); through 
alchemy harm and poverty are done away with 
(Ikhwan al-Safi*, Beirut 1957, iv, 286, 305). The 
theme of alchemy is therefore the transmutation of 
base metals into precious ones. And thus certain 
limitations are given: retrology and mineralogy do 
not belong to alchemy in the strict sense, although 
the alchemist must of course have an exact knowledge 
of minerals (as well as of animal and vegetable sub¬ 
stances). In the same way, fabrication of glass and 
falsification of precious stones (see the Papyrus 
Grace us Holmiensis, ed. O. Lager cr an tz, Uppsala 
1913) belong no more to alchemy than metallurgical 
activities like extracting iron, gold and silver from 
their ores, so precisely and impressively described by 
al-Hamd&nl ( K . al-Qiawkaratayn, ed. C. Toll, Upp¬ 
sala 1968). Nor does the technical chemistry of the 
craftsman, namely the manufacture of tints, colours 
and perfumes, come within the field of alchemy. The 
title Klmiyd 9 al-'tir (ed. K. Garbers, Leipzig 1948) 
which al-Kindi gives to his book on the falsification 
of perfumes is as metaphorical as the Kimiyi* al • 
sa'dda with which the mystics entitled their writings 
(see IFA'AS, 1, 5156). Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the notion of "pharmaceutical chemistry" did 
not exist in the Islamic Middle Ages. The often very 
complicated "compound medicines" (al-adwiya al- 
murakknba) are prepared by the physician or the 
apothecary according to Galen's work De compositione 
me die amen to turn or to the many Akrdbddhinai [q.v] 
composed by the Arabs. There were of course points 
of contact between the various professions: the 
metallurgists and perfumers worked with the same 
instruments and appliances as the alchemists. Some 
of the latter also excelled in the related sciences, like 
Mubammod b. Zahariy)-^ al-RazI, who classified 
the minerals. Alchemy, however, the art of trans¬ 
muting metals, has to be singled out from the other 
more technically orientated professions because of 
its theoretical foundations. 

Alchemy originated among the Greeks. In order to 
prevent misunderstandings, it should be mentioned 
that the fourth book of Aristotle's Meteorology (the 
genuineness of which b disputed) is neither a writing 
about chemistry in the modern sense of the word nor 
was it a starting-point for alchemy. It discusses only 
I the primary qualities as causes of all changes in 
nature (see J During, Aristotle's chemical treatise 
Meleorologica, Book IV, Gttteborg 1944; H. Happ, 
Der chemise he Traktat des AristoUles, Metcorologie IV, 
m Synusxa, Festgabe W. Schadtwaldl, Pfullfngen 1965, 
289-322). Ca. 200 B.C. Bolus of Mendes knew certain 
techniques of colouring, and such techniques, com¬ 
bined with neo-Platonic, gnostic and hermetic ideas 
(Stoic philosophy seems also to have had some in¬ 
fluence) helped alchemy to assert itself in Egypt 
(H. Diels, Atdike Technih, 2, Leipzig-Berlin 1920, 
221-34). From the period between the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries A.D. (see F. Sherwood Taylor, The origins 
l of Greek alchemy, in A mbit, i (1937). 3 ®* 47 ; J. Lind- 
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say. The origins of alchemy in Graeco-Roman Egypt, 
London 1970) date a number of writings disseminated 
under the names of Hermes, Tboth, Agathodaimon, 
Cleopatra, Moses, Solomon, Mary, Jesus, Democritus 
(or Democrates), Zarathustra, Astanes etc. At the be¬ 
ginning of the 4th century these pseudographs are 
joined by the writings of Zosimus of Panopolis (— A fch - 
mlm [f.v.]), the genuineness of which is better vouched 
for. In the 6th century the neo-Platonic philosopher 
Alymiodorus and emperor Heraclius wrote also on 
alchemy. A not inconsiderable amount of these 
Greek writings were translated into Arabic, but we 
have no exact information about times and places 
of these translations. It seems however that the 
first were made towards the end of the 2nd/8th 
century and that the greater part of these writings 
came to the Arabs in the 3rd/gth century (D. M. 
Dunlop, in JRAS (1974), 611 ., makes it clear that 
the assertion according to which a work of Zosimus 
was translated into Arabic already in 38/659, is * 
false). It Is possible that in some cases there may 
have been intermediary translations in Syriac (for 
Syrian alchemy, see R. Duval in M. Berthelot, La 
Chimie au moyan dge, if, Paris 1893), but it is not 
clear whether Hunayn b. Isb*k [f.v.] and his pupils 
took part in the work of these translations. Most of 
the Greek writings have only been preserved in a 
very poor and fragmentary way. The oldest codex is 
Marcianus 299 dating from the izth century (see 
M. Berthelot and Ch. E. Ruelle, Collection des ancient 
alchimistes grecs, i-iii, Paris 1887-8; J. Bidcz, F. Cu- 
mont el alii, Catalogue des manuscrils alchitniques 
grecs, i ff., Brussels 1927 ff.). Since the Arabic trans¬ 
lations are thus two hundred years older, and the 
Arabs at that period still knew an essentially greater 
amount of Greek writings than wc do at present, the 
oriental tradition is of the greatest importance. It is 
certain that the study of Arabic alchemic.il literature 
will bring to light Greek works which have been lost 
in their original language. 

Unfortunately, Arabic alchemistic literature has 
remained until now still a moles indigesta. Very many 
manuscripts have been preserved, but only an ex¬ 
tremely small part of their contents has been dis¬ 
closed through catalogues or published. Consequently, 
it is not yet possible to sketch out a history of Arabic 
alchemy. In particular, the beginnings of this science 
in the 2nd/Sth and ydfolh centuries are still largely 
wrapped in darkness. It may however be stated that 
already in the period in which the Corpus Gabirianum 
(end of the 3rd/<)th—beginning of the 4th/zotli 
centuries) and the works of Muhammad b. Zakariyyi > 
al-Rdzi [f.p.] were compiled, an important literature 
must have come into being, whose authors might 
have been Greek, Egyptian, Jewish, Christian, Per¬ 
sian or Indian wise men and philosophers. This 
pseudograpliic literature uses to a great exteut the 
same names that served early Greek alchemy as 
designations. Some writings are in fact translations 
of Greek works; others were composed directly in 
Arabic but are imitations of Greek examples. It 
should however not be assumed that all sentences of 
Greek wise men, quoted by the Arabs, are taken from 
specific writings which are ascribed to these wise 
men. It seems rather that some of them originate 
only from doxographical collective works. 

Nevertheless, a great number of Greek notions 
axe found in these writings. The etyma of the terms 
al-hlmiyd 3 , al-pan'a al ildhiyya etc. have already 
been mentioned above. The metals are called al * 
a&s&d, corresponding to xa crdqraTa, quicksilver 
and sulphur are al-arwih tA 7 rveu^fltTac. Elixir, al- 


I iksir is the loanword t 6 £f)pfov, the distilling ap- 
| paratiises al uthul and al-a*tbi$ are derived from 
I alOAXtov and 6 if;, the processes labyid, 
taswld. tashmV, tapdi'a etc. are adaptations from 
Xcox 6 > 9 w; piXetvm<;, tyx’qpocns, I0915. In the same 
way 0 number of pseudonyms are imitations of 
Creek models, e.g. si’bab shares from 6$papyupo$ 
dvaxoXixyj, sabad al-kamar from d«ppoci>r ( vov, 
kibrUa Id tafUarib from 0 eiov dtxotuCTOV and laban 
al f aJhrd y from yaXa 7tap0evix6v (for other pseu¬ 
donyms formed with laban, see WKAS, ii, 25 ff.). 
To these are added whole theorems: al~fabi*a lafrah 
bi 'I fabFa is the innumerably repeated ^ 90015 T7] 
9»>oei T^pnercu, and lam taf*al at-fab!'a i/py'an 
bafilan Id fd'uiata lahu corresponds to 90015 ooSfcv 
Ttoiei p<xtt)v. All this shows without any doubt the 
origin of Arabic alchemy. 

We thus possess a great number of Arabic writings, 
fragments and quotations in which our attention is 
caught by the names of Pythagoras, Archclaus, 
Socrates, Tlato, Aristotle, Porphyrius, Galen, Demo¬ 
critus, Zosimus and Theosebeia, Secundus “the silent 
philosopher” and many others. Often Hermes 
Trismegistus [see hirmis] is mentioned, who in the 
opinion of the alchemists was the first to speak about 
alchemy (film al-pan K a, see Fikrisl, 351). The writings 
attributed to him, al-Risdla al-falakiyya al-kubrd, 
Risalat al-Sirr, Tadbir Hirmis al-Hardmxsa, al- 
Dhakkira al iskattdariyya, etc. have introductions in 
which in a legendary way is described how these 
texts were found in temples, caves and sepulchral 
vaults. The "Emerald table", a brief text full of 
symbols, was considered to be the key to the ultimate 
secrets of nature (see J. Ruska, Tabula smaragditia. 
Ein Dcitrag zur Gcschichle ier hcrmetischcn Literatur, 
Heidelberg 1926; M. Plessner, K’eue Materia lien zur 
Geschichte ier Tabula Smaragdina, in Isl., xvi (1927), 
77*113). Sentences by Hermes are to be found in 
almost every Arabic alchemistic work (see e.g. 
H. E. Stapleton, G. L. Lewis, F. Sherwood Taylor, 
The sayings of Hermes quoted in the M& al-Waraqi of 
Ibn Umail, in Ambit, iii (1949), 69-90). Apollonius 
of Tyana [see balTmIs] is considered to be the inter¬ 
mediary of the hermetic wisdom. Under his name a 
big commentary on the “Emerald table", the so- 
called Kit 6 b Sirr al-khal'tkd, an allegorical book on 
the seven metals, the Kit 6 b al-Apndm al sab c a, and 
other writings were disseminated. Agathodaimon 
[see A^llXlilOoiilMON) is also associated with Hermes. 
In the Risalat al-ffa&har he communicates before his 
death to his pupils the secret of alchemy. Finally they 
arc joined by Cleopatra (see M. Ullmann, Kleopatra 
in einer arabischen alchcmistischcn Disputation, in 
tt’ 2 K\f, lxiii-lxiv (1972;, 158-75). Mary the Jewess, 
the Persian wise men DjSmksfand and Ostanes, Mani, 
an Indian called BiyQn, Adam. Moses, Korah (KarOn) 
and many others, whose writings and sentences be¬ 
came known to the Arabs at a relatively early period. 
This largely still uninvestigated complex of the 
pseudographs was enlarged by the Arabs since the 
3 rd/ 9 th and 4th/ioth centuries and rendered even 
more opaque by stamping as alchemists the Umayyad 
prince Khaiid b. Yazld, the son-in-law of the Prophet, 
‘All b. Abl TMib, the Imam £ja‘far al-Sidik [qq.v.] 
and the mystics al-Hasan al-Ba$ri, SufySn al 
T£awrl, Dhu ’ 1 -NOn al-Mijri and Abu 'l-K&sim al- 
Djunayd [??.?.]. The alleged writings and doctrines 
of all these Greek, Persian, Jewish and Arabic 
authorities form the groundwork for the two large 
alchemistic corpora which came into being at the 
turn of the 3 rd/ 9 th and the 4 th/ioth centuries, 
namely the Corpus Gabirianum and the writings of 
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Mubammad b. Zakariyyl’ al-RSrl (the mutual tela* 
liou of these two cycles has been discussed by 
J. Ruskaand K. Garbers, Vorschriftcn sur Herstetlung 
von sckorfcn Wdsum bei Gdbir and Rail, in I si., 1 
xxv (1939). 1-34)- Eiabir b. JJayyan [q.v.], who may 
have died ca. 196/812, is considered to be the author 
of the first work. Meanwhile, P. Kraus has proved 
that these writings cannot have originated before 
the second half of the 3rd/9th century and that a 
team of authors must be supposed (for this problem 
see also F. Rex, in hi. xlix (1972)1 303-to, idem, 

In Deutsche Orienlalislik an. Beispiel Tiibingcns, 
Tiibingen 1974. 86 - 8 ). Accordingly, the writings of 
the so-called Ibn Wabgfaiyya and the Mu$haf al- 
diam&'a, whose Latin translation carries the title 
Turbo philosophorum, may have originated at the 
turn of the century. In the Turbo a congress of 
alchemists is pictured, in which Pythagoras takes 
the chair and Archelaus records the minutes, while 
nine pre-Socratic philosophers present their doc¬ 
trines (J. Ruska, Turbo philosophorum. Ein Bcitrag 
sur Geschichtc der Alchemic, Berlin 1931; M. Plessner, 
The place of the Turlta Philosophorum in the develop¬ 
ment of alchemy, in Isis, xlv (1954), 331*8; idem, 
Vorsokralischc Philosophic und griechische Alchemic 
in arabisch-lateinischer Vbcrliefcrung, Studien iiber 
Text, lUrkunft rnul Charakter der Turbo Philosopho 
turn, forthcoming). In the 4th/ioth century Muham¬ 
mad b. Umayl fa.v.] was outstanding with writings 
of a hermetic-allegorical character, followed in the 
5th/11 th ccatury by Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Kathi, pscudo-Madirit! with the K. Rutbal al- 
fiakim and Mubammad b. BishrQn. In the 6th/x2th 
century the most important alchemists were the 
poet and statesman Husayn ‘All al-Tughr* 3 ! and 
the preacher in Fas, ‘All b. Musi, called Ibn Arfa‘ 
Ra’s. Around the middle of the 7th/i3th century, 
Abu '1-Karim al-Stmawl (Book of hnouUdge acquired 
concerning the cultivation of gold by Abu ' l-Qdsim 
Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al- c lrdqi, cd. L. J. Holm yard, 
Paris 1923) worked in ‘Irik, and in the 8th/i.*th 
century the Egyptian Aydamir b. ‘AIT al Djildaki 1 
[q.9.] produced an unprecedented number of books 
in which he summarised and commented upon 
everything which had been written before him on 
alchemy and magic. In the following period a number 
of authors still further appear who are of importance 
partly as compilers, partly as producers of brief 
original writings, like al-Iznild (= ‘All Celeb!), al 
MasmQdi, Bel MugJju^h al-Maghribi and others. In 
the second half of the nth/i7th century §alib b. j 
Nasr Allah b. Sallum, the court physician of sultan 
Mebemmet IV (1058-99/1648-87), tried to introduce 
into Arabic medicine the chemical concepts of 
Paracelsus, which gave the alchemists the chance to 
set about new ways. They did not however avail 
themselves of these; on the contrary, they con¬ 
tinued until recent times the ancient fruitless search 
for the “philosopher's stone" (G. Salman, Archives 
Marocaines, vii (1906), 451 ff.; C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mcftka, ii, The Hague 1889, 215. Eng. tr. J. H. Mona 
han, Leiden-London 193*. 162 ff.; E. W. Lane, The 
manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, ch. xii; 

C. Barbier de Meynard, L'Alchimiste, comtdie eu 
dtalecie turc a:en, in JA, 8* s6rie, vii (1886), 5 66; 
Osman Nevres, In O. Rescher, Beitrdge zur arabischeu 
Poesie, iv/2, Istanbul, n.d., 92 it). 

In the Middle Ages Arabic works were translated 
into Latin. We have in Latin versions the Tabula 
smaragdina, the Tabula chemica, the Practica Mariae 
prophetissae, the Liber de composition* aUhemiac of 
Morienus (translated by Robert of Chester in 1144. 


partly translated by J. W. von Goethe, Die Schriflen 
su den Naturwissenschaflcn, Part 1, Vol. vi: Zur 
Farbcnlehre, Historischer Toil, revised by D. Kuhn, 
Weimar 1957, 131 ff. Part 2, Vol. vi; Ergdnsungcn 
und Erhldrungen, Weimar 1959, 439-41), the Liber 
sec retar urn akhemiae of Call'd, the Liber de sepiuaginta 
and the Liber miscricoriusc of Gcbcr (E. Darm- 
staedter, Eine latcinischc Obersclxung des grosseren 
liitab air ah mu, in Sudhoffs Archiv, xvii (2925}, 182- 
97) and many other works (see M. Steinschncidcr, 
Die curopdischen Obcrsetsungen aus dem Arabischen 
bis Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts, repr. Grax 1956, 
passim). It was not the Greek writings, but these 
Arabic ones which prepared the way for western 
alchemy (J. Ruska, Das Buck der Alaune und Sake. 
Ein Gtundxccrh der spdllatcinischen Alchemic , Berlin 
1935 . * 0 - Thus they introduced a process which 
leads via Arnald of Villanova, the Latin “Geber" 
and Paracelsus to Robert Boyle (1627-92), Joseph 
Black (1728-99), Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), 
Antoine Laurent Lavoisier (2743-94) and finally to 
the miracle of modern chemistry. But they also 
gave important impulses to European cultural 
history; it may suffice to mention Jakob B6hae, the 
Rosicrucians, NovaLis and Goethe (see R. D. Gray, 
Goethe, the alchemist. A study of alchemical symbolism 
in Goethe's literary and scientific works, Cambridge 
J932); 

This concise historical survey makes it clear that 
Arabic alchemy holds a key-position in the develop¬ 
ment of chemical thinking as a whole. However, in 
glaring contrast to its importance, it has been 
regrettably neglected by research until now. Most of 
what historians of science have written on the Arabic 
alchemists is second-hand, based on obsolescent 
literature and disfigured by gross errors. A vast 
and fertile field lies here open to research; access 
to It, however, is not easy. 

Alchemy is an extraordinary complex phenomenon 
which combines many divergent trends. Mubammad 
b. Zakariyyi 3 al-R&zl in his K. al-Asrar exerted 
1 himself in particular to build up a sober system. 
The DiSbir-writings contain concepts of the Isma- 
‘Iliyya [f.v,] which came into existence ca. 263/877. 
The authors introduce also into their thinking 
magical, arithmological, astrological and biological 
reflections. The hermetic writings and those of Ibn 
Umayl arc marked by gnosis, others arc coloured by 
strong mysticism. So it becomes understandable that 
Ibn al-‘Arab! (Fut&bat, ii, 337) can indicate alchemy 
as a “natural, spiritual, divine science" ( l »/m fabPi 
rdhdnl ildhi). As a whole, it was a natural philosophy 
which aimed not only at teaching the transmutation 
of the metals, but also at the whole connection of the 
world. For many scientists, however, the effort to 
refine matter was inseparable from purification of the 
soul. The alchemists expressed their insight in theo¬ 
retical discourses, and also in allegorical stories, 
myths, visions and poems (Pseudo- KhSlid b. Yazfd, 
Ibn Umayl, Ibn Arfa c Ra>s). In order to protect them¬ 
selves against prosecution by orthodoxy or against 
competitors, they used pseudonyms and availed 
themselves of obscure, encoded expressions. All this 
renders the writings apparently abstruse. It was 
therefore bound to happen that the "AufklArcr" 
counted the history of alchemy among the Geschichte 
der menschlichen Sanhcit (J, C. Adelung, Leipzig 
1783-9). and even in the first edition of the Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Isldm E. Wiedemann still remarked: 
“Often it cannot be understood how reasonable 
beings could have written such things". Only the 
science of religion and depth-psychology have 
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smoothed the way for a more justified and significant 
explanation of alchemy. J. Evola, C. G. Jung and 
M. Eliade in particular have rightly shown how 
alchemy is dominated by mythical, mystical and 
gnostic ways of thinking. There remains, however, 
the task of decoding the Arabic texts through exact 
historical-philological studies, and thus laying foun 
dations which will no longer permit rash conclusions 
and approximate assertions. 

Until now it has not been possible to say much 
about the theoretical foundations of Arabic alchemy, 
and even this little only incidentally. The way theories 
are built up differs considerably from one author to 
the other, and even in the corpus of writings known 
under the name of JDjSbir b. IJayy&n and thus 
claiming unity, they show quite varying concepts. 
Hence only a few basic notions can be given here, 
which cannot be generally applied. 

Transmutation is possible because the various 
sorts (onttvS 1 ) of inetnls form only one single species 
Idjins). They are differentiated only in accidents 
( a*r&4) which can be proper (dluStiyya) or occasional 
(‘aradiyya). Tire accidents, however, are not stable 
but changeable, as can be seen in nature. Indeed, 
the metals grow in the bowels of the earth over long 
periods. In a sort of maturation process they change 
from base into precious metals until finally they 
become gold. According to some scientists, this con¬ 
version comes about under the influence of the stars. 
The alchemist is able to hasten this process in his 
retorts and to achieve by his skill in one day that 
for which Nature needs a thousand years. The 
literature gives hundreds, even thousands of recipes 
for making gold. Basically three methods can be 
distinguished: 

x. The first method is based on the quicksilver 
sulphur theory. In quicksilver water and earth are 
present, sulphur contains fire and air and thus both 
substances together hold the four elements. When 
the particles of sulphur and quicksilver arc mixed 
and enter into a close compound, the heat generates 
a process of maturation and cooking which result in 
the various kinds of metals. If the quicksilver is 
clean and the sulphur pure, if the quantities [makddir] 
of both substances stand in ideal relation to one 
another and if the heat has the right degree (i < /iial), 
pure gold (JMahab ibris, C^pu^ov) comes into being. 
If before maturation coldness enters, then silver 
originates; if dryness, then red eopper. The more 
disturbing factors enter, the more low grade the 
metals become: thus originate tin (ra?Sf ftald c i), 
iron (fradid as wad J, plumbago (usru6) and antimony 
(Aa^/j (see lkhw&n al-$afS > , Beirut 1937, ii, 106ff.; 
Kazwlni, c A^id i ib, 204 ii.). The alchemist, then, 
exerts himself to im:tate nature. He tries to dis¬ 
cover how much sulphur and how much quicksilver 
is contained in gold and how great the heat must 
be to bring about the maturation process. If he 
succeeds in establishing these conditions, he is able 
to synthesise gold. It should perhaps be added that 
"quicksilver" and "sulphur" did not necessarily 
mean for the alchemists the chemical elements Hg 
and S, but that by these terms they understood 
rather the basic principles of fluidity and inflam¬ 
mability (they speak of ri’fcajt r«4i rS 4i and kibrit 
rnufrtarik). 

2. The second method is based on the doctrine of 
the relations of quantities (Sim al-rnawdztn) propa¬ 
gated by the authors of the Corpus Gabirusnum. The 
alchemist tries to establish the mutual relation of 
the metals according to volume and weight (hadim 
wawatn) and to construct on the ground of these 
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data a body with corresponding volume and weight 
(for details of these strongly speculative doctrines, 
sec P. Kraus, Jdbir b. IJayydn, ii, Cairo 1942, 287-303, 
ch. "La thdoric de la balance"). 

3. The most important and most recommended 
method, however, consists in projecting an elixir 
[see AL-TKsIa]. An elixir can be made from mineral, 
but also from vegetable and animal matter. It is 
thrown upon a base metal which preccdingly has 
been transposed into the passive (or black i.e. 
without any quality) condition; it permeates it like 
yeast pervades dough, and transmutes it into gold 
which is more valuable than mineral gold. 

All these theories were based on premises which 
could neither be proved nor refuted. Therefore no 
real progress could be recorded in the dispute of the 
Muslim scientists about the possibilities of alchemy. 
It was significant tnat among the arguments ad¬ 
vanced against the alchemists the reference to the 
dU facto failure of all endeavours played only a small 
part. The alchemists admitted the difficulty of their 
undertaking, but emphasised that it must be possible 
to rediscover the secret of making gold, undoubtedly 
known to the wise men of old. The dispute was abovo 
all enacted in the theoretical field. Philosophical 
and theological arguments were put forward and 
conclusions based on analogy were often drawn. 

c Amr b. Babr al Djiibig’s [9.V.] standpoint towards 
alchemy is not completely unequivocal. Ho is scepti¬ 
cal, but poses the question whether once in five 
thousand years it could be possible to make gold, 
when the various factors, like the quality of the 
elements, the right period, the correct position of 
the stars etc. would coincide accidentally ( K . «J- 
Hayawdn, iii, 374 ff.). It seems paradoxical to him 
that it is possible to make glass from sand, but that 
it is impossible to transmute brass and quicksilver 
into gold and silver, although quicksilver more 
resembles molten silver than sand does pharaonic 
glass. 

Ya^ub b. Ishak al-Kindi composed the K. Ibfdl 
da c v£ ' l- muddaSn san'ai al dhahab xca 'l Jidda min 
ghayr ma c idinihd, a refutation of those who pre¬ 
tended to be able to win gold and silver otherwise 
than from ore. According to him mankind is unable 
to achieve acts which arc reserved to nature. This 
polemic writing was immediately contested by 
Muhammad b. Zakariyy 5 ’ alRlzI. 

Al-Farabi (d. 339/930) was of the opinion that 
transmutation of metals is possible because, according 
to Aristotle’s stonebook, the various sorts (anwd f ) 
of the metals belong to only one single species (diins). 
But it was indeed extraordinarily hard to realise the 
transmutation, and a thorough study of logic, mathe¬ 
matics and natural sciences was a prerequisite. The 
alchemistic texts were rightly veiled by pseudonyms 
and symbols, because otherwise, anybody might be 
able to find out the secret of making gold, and gold 
would become useless as means of payment. This 
economic argument was repeated again and again 
by later authors (E. Wiedemann, Journal fur prah- 
tischi Oumu, clxxxiv (1907). *15*23; A. Sayili, 
Fdrdbt’nin simyamn litz&mu hakkindaki risAUsi, 
in Turk Tarih Kurumu, BeUcUti, xv (1931), 63-79). 

The geographer al-Hamdanl (d. 334 / 945 ) worked 
with obvious analogies taken from metallurgy, of 
which he possessed a thorough knowledge. In the 
same way as iron and steel could reach various degrees 
of good quality and pureness through metallurgy, i.e. 
through the skill of man, in the same way man is 
able to make in an artificial way gold that otherwise 
maturates in a natural way in the bowels of the earth 
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[K. al-Dfawharatayn, ed. C. Toll, Uppsala 1968, j 
ch. xxxvi). 

But the very assertion that mao is able to imitate ! 
nature was contested peremptorily by AbO HayyAn 
al-Tawbidl and AbG *AH b. Slnl: the alchemists were 
only able to make something that externally re¬ 
sembles the precious metals, but the senses do not 
perceive specific differences {fuf&l) in the metals after 
the alcbemistic operations, but only attributes and 
accidents (tawdxim, r awdrid) ; the substance [djauhar) 
of the base metals re m ai n s untouched (E. J. Holm- 
yard and D. C. MandevL'le, A vicenna* dc congelation< 
et conglutination* lapidum, Paris 1927. 85 f. I Ibn 
SlnS, K. al-Shifd*, al-TabiSyyat, v, ed. A. Munta$ir 
el alii, Cairo 1385/1965. 22 f.; G. C. Anawati, A vicenne 
et I'alchimie, in Convegrw inter nazionale 9-15 April 
1969 [AuatUmia Nazionale dei Lined, Atti 13}, Rome 
1971, 285-341). Because of these utterances. Ibn 
SInA became the target for the polemics of all later 
alchemists, In particular of al-tfusayn b. *AII al- 
2nd Aydamir b. ‘All al-Djildakl. 

With his K. tfaka’ib al-istishhad, written in 505/ 
xi 13 , al-Tug&rAT produced the most important 
writing in defence of alchemy. He meets Ibn SIoA's 
objection by stating that the alchemistic processes 
do not absolutely create a new differentia specifics 
(fafl ), but that through them matter is only prepared 
to take in the differentia specifica which is granted | 
to it by the Creator. Al-jughraVs argumentation j 
thus takes account of the front of orthodox theclo 1 
gians, whose criticism found a mouth piece in Ibn 
Harm al-AndalQsl, Ibn Taymiyya and the latter’s 
pupil Ibn Rayyim al-fijawziyya (d. 75 <>/* 349 )* 

The latter's A*. Miftdk ddr al-sa'dda contains a | 
polemic of 200 pages against all secret sciences, 
especially astrology (see C. A. Nallino, Raccolta , v, 

S 3 L). Like Ibn Sln 3 . he is of the opinion that the ! 
alchemists only keep up appearances, but are in j 
fact unable to make real gold and silver. The economic ! 
argument adduced by al-FArAbi to justify the disguise 1 
of the alchemistic writings is used by Ibn Kayylm i 
al-Djawziyya to refute alchemy itself: if man were 
able to make gold and silver, the economic order of 
the world, created by God, would collapse. Gold would 
lose its value if it were available in abundance. The 
social order would also be destroyed because nobody 
would be willing any more to be the slave of a master 
(J.W. Livingston, Ibn Qayyxm al-Jamiyyah: A 
fourteenth century defence against astrological divina. 
lion and alchemical transmutation, in JAOS, xci 
(* 97 *)- 

Ibn iChaldun also shows himself an adversary of 
alchemy, which in h:s opinion is in fact only a kind 
of magic [sihr). With regard to Ibn SInS and al- j 
TugbrS 5 ! his point of view is even somewhat more 
differentiated, without however alleging essentially | 
new arguments /sec G. C. Anawati, La refutation de 
I'alchimie par Ibn Khaldun, in Milanges d'Islamologie, 
Vol. mtm. A. Abel , Leiden 197*, b-ij). For this kind 
of polemic literature see also Abu '1-BarakAt Hibat 
Allah b. Malka, K. al-MuUabar, ii, Hyderabad 1358. 
231-6; Fafchr al-DIn al-R 42 l, K. al-Mabdfiith al- 
maikfikiyya, ii, Hyderabad 1343. 214-18; *Abd al- 
Latlf ai-BagHdadl (A. Dietrich, NAWG, i (1964). I 
no. 2, p. ro6); Muhammad b. IbrAhlm ai-Dima^hki, j 
K. Nvhhbat al-dahr, ed. Mehren. 58-61; JQjalll b. 
Aybak al-§afa<H, K. al-Ghayth al-musadidjatn . i, 'j 
Cairo 1305/1887, 9-13. 

The theoretical expositions and speculations of the 
alchemists were partly complete in themselves, and 
partly completed by experiments in the laboratory. 
The experiences gained in such experiments gave | 


again rise to new writings and theories. It is probable 
that alchemy had a greater part in the development 
of experimental science than medicine, pharmacology, 
physics and astronomy {sec L. Thorndike, A history 
of magic and experimental science , i-viil, London- 
New York 1923-58). An important experimental 
achievement was the oxidation of quicksilver which 
had been exposed continuously to a very slow fire 
over forty days. Pseudo-Madjritl describes the process 
in his K. Ruibal al-fiaklm and emphasises that the 
weight of the matter was the same before and after 
the experiment (E. J. Holmyard, Makers of chemistry, 
Oxford 1931, 78). The furnishing of a chemical 
laboratory Js very impressively pictured by Ibn 
Sfculmyd {382-426/992-1035) (see J. Dickie, in al - 
Andalus, xxix (1964), 243-310)* There were many 
apparatuses: the ufedl {Latin aludel), used to distil 
and to sublimate, the (tar* [cucurbit), a receiver over 
which was placed an alembic ( al-anbik [4.0.]), melting- 
pots (bQtab, pi. bautilib), kilns (famiiJr, pi. tandnlr, 
Latin athannor) to generate high temperatures, phials 
(ftnmtna), casseroles [kidr, tingle), pans [suhurrudfa) 
and mortars {katptf*). Many apparatus are named 
after their alleged inventors, lik« atlun FithdgkQras , 
the "oven of Pythagoras", the bi*r Zusim, the "pit 
of Zosimos" and the fiommdm Mariya, the bain- 
marie (see A. Siggel, Veruiekms der Apparate und 
Ger&U , die in arabischen aUhemistischen flandschriffen 
vorkommen, in Deutsche Ah. d. IFisr. su Berlin, 
Institut fur Orieotforschung, no. r, Berlin 1950, 
9x100; E. J. Holmyard, Alchemical equipment, in 
Ch. Singer et alii, A history of technology, ii, Oxford 
2956, 732-5a)- 

With such apparatus, vessels and ovens the proce¬ 
dures [todabir), i.e. certain chemical processes, were 
achieved. The methods of these procedures were 
essentially the same as those of Greek alchemy, and 
most of the Arabic termini lechnici are translations 
of Greek notions. The "solution" ( taklll, of 

a matter is achieved by water, acids or lyes: the 
‘'putrefaction" (/a c /»»», is a process of de¬ 

composition furthered by water. Distillatioa and 
sublimation are indicated with ias'ld and tahttr. 
calcination with taklis. A substance is consolidated 
and fixed by tadjmtd and ta'kid. "Blanching" 
[tabyid, Xetixmci;) indicates the making of silver, 
‘‘reddening" [lakmir) the making of gold. Many 
alchemists, however, use these and many other ex¬ 
pressions only symbolically or in a completely 
different meaning for fear that they might reveal 
tbeir secret. Thus the understanding of alchemical 
texts is made extraordinarily difficult. 

Since the alchemists were obliged from the earliest 
times to keep their esoteric knowledge secret (see 
Papyrus Leidensts, ed. C. Leemans, Leiden 1843, i, 
20, 9: b 4 ito>cpucpca bye |xeYaXopuOT^ptov, 
pqSeva SfSaGxe), they used innumerable "pseudo¬ 
nyms", not only for the processes but also for the 
matters and elixirs. The same matter was often 
indicated with doiens of different names, and con¬ 
versely, one and the same name was used to design 
different matters. These pseudonyms also have a 
Greek tradition. Thus the names of the planets serve 
as designations of the metals: al-shams is gold, al- 
kamar is silver, al-mirrlkh is iron, etc. Certain words 
contain the characteristics of a matter: alfarrdr 
"the fugitive" is quicksilver, al-a$hkar "the reddish" 
is copper. Often names of animals are used: al-*ukdb 
"the eagle" may designate sal-ammoniac, al-^akrab 
"the scorpion" and of-Jmyya "the snake- 

neck" can stand for sulphur, fawiis al-barba "the 
peacock of the Egyptian temple” for copper. The 
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meaning o i such pseudonyms varied from one 
author to the other and from one workshop to the 
other; they had no general validity. 

The first endeavours to solve this lexical problem 
were undertaken by the Arabs themselves: they 
composed glossaries or added to bigger theoretical 
works lists in which the meaning of the pseudonyms 
was explained. But the value of these lists is small. 
Only careful critical editions and competent lexico¬ 
graphical revisions of the sources may enable us to 
travel further in this thorny field, but in not a few 
cases it will probably be impossible to uncover now 
the original meaning of the alchemical recipes. 

Bibliography: (besides the works cited in the 
article: the older literature is given by E. Wiede¬ 
mann, El 1 , s.v. al-Kimiyd 9 ] IC. Frick, Einftikrung 
in die alchemiegeschichtliche Literatur, in Sudhoffs 
Archiv, xxxxv (1961), 147-63; Catalogue dcs 
tnanuscrits alchimiques grccs, published under the 
direction of J. Bidcz, F. Cumont c.a., i ff., Brussels 
Z927ff.; A. Siggcl, Katalog der arabischen al- 
chetnistischen Handschriften Deutschlands (Berlin, 
Gotha, Dresden, Gottingen, Leipzig, Munich), 3 
parts, Berlin 1949-56; idem, Dechnamen in der 
arabischen alehcmistischen Liter atur, Berlin 1951; 
M. Ullznann, Katalog der arabischen alchcmislischen 
Handschriften der Chester Beatty Library, Part i, 
Wiesbaden 1974; M. Stcinschncidcr, Die arabischen 1 
Uebersetzungen aus dent Griechischcn, in ZDMG, I 
(1896), 356-66, repr. Graz i960, 232-42; J. Ruska, 
Sal ammoniacus, NuSddir und Saltniak, in Sil- 
sungsber. der Heidelbcrger A had. d. B'iss., Phil.- 
hist. Kl. (1923), 5 - Abbandlung; idem, Alchemy in 
Islam, in IC, xi (1937)1 3 °&; idem, Ncuc Beitr&ge 
zur Geschichte der Chemie, in Quellen und Studicn 
zur Geschichte der Naturwiss. t*. d. Medisin viii 
(t 94 2 )» 305-434; J. W. Fuck, The Arabic literature 
on alchemy according to an-Nadim (A .£>. 9^7). A I 
translation of the tenth discourse of the Book of the 
Catalogue ( al-Fihrisl) with introduction and coni' 
mentaly, in Atnbix, iv (1951), 81-144; A. Abel, 1 
Precisions sur la mithode fondatnentalc dcs al- 
chivtisUs arabes, in A tit del terzo congresso di studi 
arabi e islatnici, Ravello 1966, Napoli 1967, 1-5; 
idem, Dc I'alchimie arabe d Vakhimie occidcntalc, 
in Comegno internasionale 9-J5 Aprils 1969 (Ac- 
cademia Nazionalc dci Lined, Atti ij), Rome 1971, 
251*83; E. O. von Lippmann, Entstehung und Aus- 
breitung der Alchemic, i-ii, Berlin 1919, 1931, iii, 
Weinheim 1954 ; W. Ganzeoiuuller, Die Alchemic 
im MiUelaltcr, Padcrborn 1938; E. J. Holmyard, 
Alchemy (Pelican Books A 348), Ilarmondsworth 
1957 . *1966; E. E. Ploss, H. Roosen-Runge, H. 
Scbippcrges, II. Buntz, Alchimia, Ideologic und 
Technologic, Munich 1970; P. Kraus, Jdbir b. 
Hayyat,. Contribution d Tkistoire dcs idles scienti- 
fiques dans l*Islam, i-ii (M 1 E, Tome 44, 45 ), 
Cairo 19*2-3; F. Rex, 2Ti»r theoretischcn und prak- 
tischen Bchandlung der Naturprozess in der fiih- 
arabischen W issensekaft der Cdbir-Schrificn, forth¬ 
coming; idem, Quecksilber, in Gmelins Handbuch 
der anorgadschen Chemie, 8th ed., fascicule 1, 
no. 3+, Weinheim i960; WKAS, i, 512-16; Sezgin, 
Gi 4 S, iv, 1-299; v, 416-26 (on which see M. Plessner, 
Atnbix, xix (1972), 209-215); M. Ullmann, Die 
Natur- und Geheimwssenschaften im Islam (HO, 
Erg. bd. vi/2), I^iden/Cologne 1972, 145-270. 

(M. Ultmann) 

KIHA [see $unjL]. 

I$Jn AlIzADE, c Ala> AL-DiN 'Al! Celebi (916- 
6 Ramadan 979/1510-22 January 1572), Ottoman 
scholar. His grandfather, ‘Abd ai-KSdir from 


Isparta, was one of the tutors of Mebemmed the 
Conqueror, while his father was the tfadi Amr Allah, 
known also as a poet. Hie grandfather used to dye 
his beard with henna, hence was by-named 
("the one with henna"). This nickname was applied 
to other members of the family as well. ittaallzade 
C A1I was bom in Isparta in 916/1510 where he had 
his elementary education. His first tutor was one of 
his relatives, the Katfi-^asker I£adrl Efendi. Then, 
he went to different tnadrasas and completed his 
education under such scholars as Ma c IQl Emir, 
Sinan, MerfcabS, Kara $alib, and Ciwizade Mufcyl 
al-DIn. Iq 948/1541, he was assigned by the Shaykh 
al-Islam Abu ' 1 -Su c ud (Ebiissu'ud) to the tnadrasas 
of Husam al-DIn (the Husamiyye) in Edirne as 
muderris. He next taught in the *nadrasas of Hamza 
Bey and Well al-Din-oghlf Ahmed Pasha—both in 
Bursa—and in the two tnadrasas of Rustem Pasha, 
one in Kutahya and the other in Istanbul, and in 
madras as of Kh 5 sseki and SemSniyye, also in Istan¬ 
bul. In the year of 966/1559, when the construction 
of the tnadrasas of the SOleyminiyye Mosque was 
completed, ho was assigned to one of them as tniider- 
ris, thereby reaching the highest of the academic 
ranks. In Dhu 'l-Widjdja 970/July-August 1563, he 
was appointed as fcddi of Damascus to succeed Kurd 
Celebi. He remained in Damascus nearly four years, 
after which he was appointed to Cairo and then to 
Bursa. Two years later he was appointed hdtji of 
Edime, after which he became kd$i of Istanbul. 
Shortly afterwards, in Mubarram 979,'June 1571 he 
became Kadi c asher of Anatolia. This same year, 
while in Edime with Selim II, he died (6 Ramadan/ 
2z January 1572) from an attack of gout, a complaint 
he had contracted during his earlier residence in 
Edirne. His funeral, attended by many of the states¬ 
men and scholars of his time, took place at the Eski 
Diaini*, and he was buried in the so-called Nazir 
cemetery on the road to Istanbul. In his youth, f AlI 
Efendi was famous for his memory and knew by 
i heart numerous fiadiths and poems in Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish. He was versed in most of the branches 
of the knowledge of his time, including mathematics, 
astronomy and rhetoric; and while in Egypt his 
mastery of the Arabic language was admired by all. 
His son, Hasan Celebi, informs us that he wrote 
marginal notes to the Kashshaf of al-Bayd&wi up to 
Siirat al-HOd and that he corrected other versions of 
these manuscripts. According to his son's Ted/tlciret 
! al-shu e ard *, : Ata>Ts Dhavl a1-ShaftdHh and 'O&mtinU 
miPeUiflcri, his works may be summed up as fol¬ 
lows: (*) the Akhlaki-i < AHH, his most famous work 
and an important source for the study of Ottoman 
culture. He completed this work on 25 $afar 973^21 
September 1565 when he was the tiddl of Damascus 
and dedicated it to 'AH Pasha, the Beglerbegi of 
Syria, hence its title Akhldft-i c Ald y i (For an analysis 
of the work and its sources, and in particular for its 
dependence on the ANjf&b-i Nasiri of Natfr ai-Dln 
TCisi, cf. the article by A. Adnan-Adivar in IA, lv, 
710-11). (2) his Diwdn, which includes his poems in 
Turkish, Arabic and Persian; (3) the tfd$hiye-yi 
tadfrid. He taught tadirid when he was moderns 
at the Hamza Bey Madrasa at Bursa, and wrote 
these marginal notes at that time; (4) ffd^iye-yi 
Qurar u ghurar ild niyfihi; (5) the Kitdb al-Karahat 
min al-Hiddya; (6) Risdlatani f i Hakh al-tsdktj, writ¬ 
ten as a reply to Shih Mebmed Celebi who had 
criticised one of his faiwas when c Ali Efendi was 
kadi of Edirne; (7) the Es < Sf ; (8) the Risdlet al- 
sayjiyya tea ’ l-baletniyya ; (9) the fldskiye c ald 
Hasan Celebi It-Shark al-Matedbif ; (10) his Miinshe^dt', 
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(n) the Hl$hiyo- yi Kashskdf; (12) the HH&iyc-yi 
Bayddwf', (13) the Tabakal-i tfanafiyya; (14) the 
Sharh-i &a$UU-yi Burde. 

Bibliography : Klnallzade Hasan Celebi. 
Teihkira al-&u l arV ; New'fcade <AC&yl, Uhayl 
al-Shak&ik (originally called Hadd'ib a!-bakd > ik 
fl iakmilat ai-Sh/ibd’ib), 164-6; SidiiU-i H)1kmAni, 
iii, 501; ‘OlJintdnH md'eUiJUri, i, 406; lA t s.v. 

(Mehmcd Caw$o£lu) 

* 1 n ALlzADE, Hasan Crlebi (953-X2 Shaww 31 
1012/1546 14 March 1604), Ottoman scholar and 
biographer. He was bom in Bursa where his father 
t AH Celebi (see the preceding article) was miiderris 
at the Hamza Bey Madrasa. He first followed the 
lectures of Na?ir zade Ramadan Efendi, who was 
miiderris between 967/1560 and 973/1562 at the 
Ycfli C A 1 I Pasha Madrasa founded by Semis t AlI 
Pasha in Istanbul. A/terwards he became a student 
of Abu 'l-Su e ud (Ebiissu c ud) Efendi. He began his 
career in 973/1567 as a miiderris at Bursa. One year 
later, upon the assignment of his father as b&di of 
Edirne, he was transferred to the Cukbadji H 3 djdjl 
Madrasa as a moderns. Later he became miiderris 
at the Sult&niyye Madrasa in Bursa, after which he 
taught at several madrasas in Istanbul, ultimately 
attaining an appointment to the SUleymaniyye. In 
Eiumada al-Ahhir 998/April 1590 he was appointed 
bddi of Damascus, following which he received the 
kadd’ s of Cairo again, Bursa, Gallipoli, Eyyiib and 
Eski Zaghra respectively. While in this last post he 
became ill and returned to Istanbul. He then re¬ 
quested and received the kadd* of the small town of 
Reshld in Egypt, where he died shortly after his 
arrival. Although credited with several minor works, 
his fane rests on his biographical dictionary of the 
Ottoman poets, Tedhkiret al-shu ( ard 3 , the autograph 
of which is in the Library of Istanbul University 
(TY 1737). This is the fifth work in this genre after 
these by Sehl, La (if I, *Ahdl and ‘Ashlfc Cclibi. Though 
completed at 994/1586, his own copy shows later 
revision and corrections. It is dedicated to Murid III 
and includes tliree sections: the first devoted to the 
sulfdns, the second to the guhz&de s and the third to 
poets proper, most of whom are also mentioned in 
previous tehires. Hasan Celebi made use of the 
tegllkirc of Lati/i fa.v.] and, in particular, that of 
Celebi. As may be seen from the alterations 
in his autograph, his method was to adopt the in¬ 
formation given by these two predecessors, recasting 
it in his own Individual, elegant style. However, 
he sometimes criticises their views on the merits of 
certain poets and advances his own opinions. The 
information he has to give about the poets and scho¬ 
lars with whom he was personally acquainted gives 
his work a particular value. 

Bibliography : ‘A( 4 yl, §kabd 3 ib al-nu^mdttiyya 
dheyli, Istanbul 1269, 491; SidiiU-i ‘ Ofhmdni , ii, 
127; Gibb, A history of Ottoman poetry , iii, 199. 
For the tedhkire manuscripts, see Istanbul hiiabli- 
hlan tarih-coirafya yaz malar t, vii, 588-97. 

(Mehmed Cavu$o6lu) 

KI.nANA d. Kuueayma, an Arab tribe, genea¬ 
logically related to Asad (b. i&uzayma) fa.p.j. The 
territories of Kinflna were around Mecca from the 
TihSma on the south-west, where they were next to 
Hudbayl, to the north east wh<re they bordered on 
Asad. There were six main subdivisions of the tribe, 
though more are sometimes mentioned: al-Nadr (or 
J-Cays), the ancestor of Kuraysli [y.u.J, which is 
reckoned a separate tribe; Milik; MilkSn (or Malkin); 
< Amir; ‘Amr; ‘Abd Man&t. The latter was further 
subdivided. Bakr b. c Abd Manat was a strong group, 


and included as parts Mudlidf, aI-Du J il and Layth, 
as well as the more independent Pamra. Ghifar [f.v.] 
is sometimes reckoned to pamra and sometimes said 
to be Ghifar b. ‘Abd Manat. Al-U§rith b. c Abd 
Manat was the main part of the AbSblsh [see ha bash, 
end], who were probably a collection of small groups 
without common ancestry (named as c A^al, al-KSra 
and al-Dish, all ot B. al-Hiin b. Khuzayma, together 
with B. al-Mu$talik of Khuza* and sometimes B. 
Libyan of Hudhavl). 

History. At an early date Fihr, the common an¬ 
cestor of all I£urayah, was leader of Kin&na when 
they defeated a Himyaritc force. His descendant 
Kusayy (9.1-.] had the help of men of Kin&na in the 
fighting which gave him control of Mecca, and his 
position was consolidated by the arbitration in his 
favour of Ya c mar b. f Awf of Laytfc, though most of 
Bakr b. c Abd Manat opposed Kusayy. In the wars 
of the Fidj&r [q.v .J the "day of Nakhla” resulted 
from the killing of a KilabI by al-Barrld b. Kays, 
a man of Parma rejected by his tribe but protected 
by al-Du’i], and a ball/ of Harb b. Umayya (of 
Kuray&h). In general, Kin&na. Including Bakr, sup¬ 
ported Kuraysh against Haw&zin, but some parts 
of Bakr continued to fee! hostility towards Kuraysh. 
especially after the chief of Bakr was killed in revenge 
for a youth of Kurayjh- Because of this matter 
Kuraysh hesitated before setting out for Badr in 
624. until a man of Mudlidj guaranteed that Bakr 
would not attack them from the rear. After this, 
however, Bakr supported Kurayafc against Muham¬ 
mad, and it was an attack by Bakr on Muhammad's 
allies of Khuza‘a which led to his conquest of Mecca 
in 630. In his force on this occasion Muhammad had 
men from £fcifir, Pamra and Layth. Little is heard 
of the movements of Kin&na after this. A prominent 
member of the tribe, Abu ’l-Aswad aJ-Du’all (tf.v.J, 
is known as a supporter of ‘All, and is incorrectly 
alleged to be the founder of Arabic grammar. la 
230/844 5 al-Tabari mentions some Kiu&na as still 
near Mecca but apparently weak. They are also 
recorded in the Hawr&n, aud, in the 6th/i2th century, 
in Upper Egypt and the western delta. 
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KIN'AYA (a.), a technical term of rhetoric 
corresponding approximately to "metonymy" and 
meaning the replacement, under certain conditions, 
of a word by another word which has a logical con¬ 
nection with it (from cause to effect, from containing 
to contained, from physical to moral, by apposition 
etc.). Etymologically, this term implies a sense of 
dissimulation found also in the word kunya [$.».], 
which is considered by such a grammarian as al- 
Mubarrad (Kamil, 677) to be derived from kinaya. 
Kindya constitutes a particular type of metaphor 
(isti'dra Ig.r.}) and it is distinct from trope (madjaz 
[fl.v.D in that the latter is only to be understood if 
taken in its figurative sense (e.g. ra'ayna ’ l-ghayth 
"we have caused the rain to feed", where Ehaylh can 
only mean the grass appearing after a fall of rain). 
For some theorists, kinaya covers allusion (of which 
the various forms are called torrid, talroib, rams, ima* 
and iik&ra), but this is not so because, if it may be 
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taken both in its proper and its figurative sense, it 
demands, if it is to be genuinely understood, an elfort 
of imagination on the part of the listener, who may 
otherwise turn a deaf car; after al-Tha < aUbL Ibn 
al-Athlr saw fit to put together kindya and ta'rUf 
in iwip* xix of al-Mathal al-sd’ir, so as to condemn 
the errors made by his predecessors in this regard 
and to make plain the differences which exist between 
the two concepts. On the other hand, euphemism, 1 
antiphrasc and other methods of dissimulation of a 
more popular nature are to be included under the 
heading of kindya. 

Id general, if we are to follow Ibn al-Athlr, kindya 
describes a word or a group of words which may be 
interpreted either in their literal or figurative sense 
and are used to replace other words which are to be 
rejected, sometimes simply for considerations of style, 
sometimes out of respect for decency, avoiding the 
use of words likely to shock or judged to be of bad 
omen; a logical relation must however exist between 
the literal and the figurative, the kindya and the 
makni K anku. 

This is not the place to examine the other defini¬ 
tions proposed by the theorists and to take into 
account their disagreements regarding classification 
and nomenclature. We will simply observe that al- 
Sakkakl distinguishes three types: («) iatnOjii or 
assimilation of one thing to another (e.g. na/ii al- 
thatcb “clean of clothing" meaning “exempt from 
moral vice”. (2) irddf "implication", a term which 
KudSma (Nabd, 88) invariably uses to the exclusion 
of kindya (e.g. fawil al-nidi&d "with long crossbelt”, 
meaning "tall in stature", because the one cannot 
go without the other); in certain cases it is by a scries 
of implications, more precisely of rid /s "pillion-riders" 
that the intended sense is reached (Aogfr at rumdd 
"having a great quantity of ash" to express generos¬ 
ity, hospitality: in fact the abundance of ash Implies 
successively abundance of fire, then of wood and of 
cooking for a large number of guests). (3) mufadteara 
"proximity" or "association" (e.g. the container for 
the contained: sudjddia "bottle" *= “wine"). 

Studies and chapters devoted to kindya contain 
first a number of quotations from the Qur’an and 
from hadilH which may be interpreted as metono- 
mies; thus LXXIV, 4: xea-tkiyaba ha fafahhir *’ and 
your clothing, purify” where tkiydb may be under¬ 
stood as meaning the soul, behaviour etc. Another 
characteristic example is provided by XXXVIII, 22/ 
23: la-hd ii 3 <m * ua tis c dna na c diat°" tea-/? na l diat»« 
t rdfiida, which is translated as "he has ninety-nine 
sheep and I have only one sheep", but where some, 
influenced no doubt by popular usage according to 
which the wife is called na c dfa (al-DiSbi*, Bukhald \ 
23, tr. Pellat, 40; Bayavj&n, i, 2x2), see a kindya. 
There seems little purpose in providing extensive 
examples of the ways in which the followers of al¬ 
legorical interpretation (f«VH) can take advantage 
of this concept of kindya In order to justify all kinds 
of daring interpretations. 

It must be said that the fubakd* themselves are 
sometimes obliged to take it into account where 
they have to use verses directly concerning the 
Shari'a. This is the case for example with IV, 46/43, 

V, 9/6 where two k indy as appear: aw djcPa akad"* 
min al-ghd > i/i aw Idmastumu ’l-nisd* “if one (of you) 
has come from the place hidden from view or if 
you have touched women”, then washing is obliga¬ 
tory; ghd'if comes to mean latrines, then excrement, 
and Idnuua may be taken in a literal sense of “touch¬ 
ing" or in the figurative sense of "having sexual 
relations with a woman", so this verb is of a type 


which provokes discussions. Another notable ex¬ 
ample is the text which demands, for the application 
of the legal penalty to the fornicator, the presence 
of witnesses testifying that they have seen al-tnil 
fi 'l-mukubla “the needle in the container for kohl”; 
but here the context leaves no doubt as to the true 
sense of the expression. 

In these last examples it is a case of oupheinisms 
whose purpose is to "palliate the ugly" (tocsin a/- 
babik), as al-Tha c flltbI says ( KindyaI, 55), and it is 
the examples of this genre that the authors most 
often quote, borrowing them from the Kur’An, from 
h&iUhs, from poetry; generally they concern woman, 
the sexual organs, defecation, various forms of un¬ 
cleanness and everything which is of bad omen. 
Some kin&yas testify to great finesse, notably that 
quoted by al-Mas < fldI [\ 1 urQ 4 i, vi, 350-4 = § 2550), 
where, in a letter addressed to al-Rashid, the word 
khtiyivrdn "bamboo", but also the name of the 
caliph’s mother, is replaced by ku 4 bdn. Others how¬ 
ever are criticised, notably the use of AbQ Aws to 
describe a stone (fulmar), because the father of Aws 
was called Hadjar (al-'Askarf, $iM 4 ( ateyn, 370)- There 
was thus ample scope for the making of puns, end 
the humorists did not hesitate to take advantage of 
this. 

In the introduction to the Kitdb Mufdkharai <d - 
diatrdri tea ’l-ghiltndn, al Djahi? makes fun of the 
hypocrites who cover their faces upon hearing a 
crude word, recalling that the most pious of the 
Muslims and the Prophet himself did not hesitate to 
use such words, and be adds that these words were 
created in order to be used and that it would be 
necessary to withdraw them from the Arabic language 
If one were not allowed to speak them. In the Kitdb 
al-fjayawdn (i, 33), he notes the unwillingness of his 
contemporaries to use the specific term for excre¬ 
ment and their habit of utilising a number of euphem¬ 
isms to describe latrines: makhradi, madhhab, khala 
hfi fhshl hushsh. tnuiawidt/d* , and excrement: ra&i* 
sibl, gfjSUt; others could be added to this list. An 
anecdote probably invented for specific purposes 
figures in several sources (al-MasSidl, Murtidi, viii, 
330-3 -• §§ 3490-2; al-Tha c alibl. Kindyal, 31; al- 
SjjarljUiI, SkarJi, cd. Cairo 2314, ii, 270-1; al-Ibshlhl, 
Mnsfatm/, ii, 213-6; etc.): a man is the victim of a 
joke in bad taste, in that he is asking for the latrines 
and appealing to a group of singing girls who pretend 
not to understand him. He tries one by one about 
eight different terms supposed to belong to various 
regions of the Arabic-speaking world (but the 
variants are too numerous to permit the drawing up 
of a linguistic map on the basis of this anecdote); 
to the words quoted by al-I2iahil we may add here 
at least kanlf, mustar&b and mirhdj. 

In this regard, W. Mar^ais (Eupkimisme, 395 * 6 ) 
comments that In classical Arabic "the plurality of 
nomenclature sometimes contrasts with the sim¬ 
plicity of the items described. It the latter are by 
nature liable to shock, one's tendency is to attribute 
this discrepancy between means and ends to the 
practice of euphemism." It is quite possible in fact 
that, independent of dialectical variants, the abund- 
| ance of synonyms is sometimes due to the listing, 
by the lexicographers, of euphemistic terms whose 
origin is not indicated. It is thus for example that 
| Ibn Manzflr lists, according to Ibn Khalawavh. 

' eight verbs meaning "to menstruate" (s.v. root 
by 4 ): bddat can in fact be replaced by: nafifusat, 

1 darasat, familhat, faftikat, kddat, akbarat and fdmat. 

I It is not impossible that certain of the euphemisms 
1 which figure in the dictionaries belong to the language 
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cl slang, but it is not always easy to determine the 
degree of decency of such and such a term of which 
the satirists make considerable use. In this connec¬ 
tion, we quote only one epigram of Di'bil (*Abd al- 
Karim al-Ashlar, §h?r DPbil, Damascus 1384/1964. 
204) where the sixth verse contains the word kitntha, 
“cucumber" the sense of which is all the more readily 
understood because of the appearance in verse four 
of tisHm "ninety" which means the anus. This last 
kin&ya is borrowed from dactylonomy (fitsdb at- 
e uftad [g.v.D, which supplies a large number of less 
obscene examples (e.g. '*93*' or "99" « miser"); 
see now Ch. Pellat, Texies arabes r rial if s d la dactylo- 
tumie, Paris 1977, 21-2 and passim. 

As a result of its undeniable expressiveness, to 
which the numerous examples cited by rhetoricians 
bears witness, the kin&ya preserves all its force in 
colloquial Arabic, for not only do slang expressions 
abound here, but also convention demands a strict 
caution in circles where superstitions continue to be 
strong. To antiphrase (bftr "clear-seeing" for "blind", 
already found in the name of AbO ‘All al- Ba$lr [see 
al-ba$!r], who lost his sight; with this may be 
compared K'w’an, XI, 89/87; tnna-ka l a-ant a 
' 1 -liaJimu ’l-ras&id "truly you are long-sulfering and 
just", which must be interpreted in the contrary 
sense), to designation by a verb without subject 
k&net skayba Idyfui "the situation was lamentable"), 
by an adverb or a pronoun Ifand-hd kaduk "she is 
having her menstrual period"; cf. in a verse of Abu 
Nufchayla, Aghdni, xx, 382, fiarraktu-hO, where the 
pronoun refers to an obscene word not expressed 
(likewise a4u < u-hu, in Yakut, Irshdd, xvi, 209, 1 . 3 | 
from bottom), and 10 euphemism pure and simple 
(in Morocco, fakhsr “glorious" to describe coal 
because of its black colour), there are to be 
added voluntary alteration (tas'ud [Iss'ud] “you shall 
be happy" for the number "nine" because 
also means "you shall be a beggar”), borrowing from 
other languages (the Turko-Persian shishma for 
"latrines"), the refusal to specify ("those who are 
not to be named" = the djinns) and other procedures. 
On this subject, one can only refer to W. Marjais, 
Nouvetles observations sur Veuphdmisme dans les 
porters arabes maghribins, in Ann. de l*Inst, de 
Philol. et d’Hist. Or. et Slaves of Brussels (Melanges 
Isidore Ldvy), xiii (1953), 331-98. For Berber, see 
E. Dcstaing Interdictions de vocabulaire en berberc, in 
MU. Rend Basset, Paris 1928, ii, 177-277- 
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KINDA, a South Arabian tribal group, whose 
descent, real or imaginary, from Kahl&n correctly I 
identifies them as Arabs and distinguishes them, as 
it does the Aid, from IJlmyar and other non-Arab 
inhabitants of South Arabia. The tribe spread all 
over Arabia in the 3th and 6th centuries A.D., from 
the south to the centre to the north, and played a 
decisive role in the military, political, and cultural I 
history of the peninsula before the rise of Islam. 

1. The pre-Islamic period. 

From Kinda (a lakab, nickname for JhawT) are 1 
descended Mu‘ 3 wiya and A§bras, and from the latter 


are descended al-Sakhn and al-Sak&sik. The more 
distinguished branch was Mu‘awiya, and within 
Bauh Mu‘ 3 wiya, the house of H«dlr, nicknamed Akil 
al-Murar. became the most illustrious. 

Genealogical table of the Band Akil al-Mur&r 
tfudir (Akil al-Murar) 


‘Amr (al-Maksur) Mu'iwiya (al-£>iawn) 

(in Nadjd) (In YamSina) 


Al-Harith 


Hudjr Salama Shurabbll Ma‘di-Karib 


Imru’al-Kays ‘Amr Kays Yazld 

It was this tfujjjr who, in the second half of the 
5th century and supported by the power of Himyar, 
moved Into central and northern Arabia and assumed 
supremacy over the Arab tribes of Ma‘add. Ore of 
the celebrated Ayydtn, battle days of the Arabs, 
Yawm al-Barad&n, Involves him with Ziyad b. al- 
HabQla, the Sallhl client-king of Byzantium. It was 
his descendants, the Ranu Akil al-Murdr, that 
dominated the political and military scene in Arabia 
for almost a century. He was succeeded by his son 
c Amr, nicknamed al-Mal<sur, while bis younger son 
Mu‘awiya (nicknamed al-Qjawn) ruled over al- 
YamSma. Neither was distinguished, and it was his 
grandson, al-Khrith b. ‘Amr, who became the best- 
known member of the house, an international figure 
known not only to the Arabs of the peninsula but 
also to Persia and Byzantium and to their Arab 
clients, the Lakhmids and the Gjjassanids. Around 
500 A.D. his two sons, Ku^jr and Ma‘dl-Karib, 
mounted an offensive against the Byzantine border 
and in 502 A.D. the Empire had to conclude a peace 
treaty with al-Karith. For a short time he ruled over 
Kira, adopting Mazdakism during the reign of the 
Persian king Kawad. Then leaving al-Hlra, he went 
over to the Byzantines, who assigned to him a 
phylarchate in Palestine, but he quarreled with 
Diomede, the dux of that province, and fled to the 
desert where he was killed in 528 A.D. either by the 
Lakhmid Mundhir or by a member of the tribe of 
Kalb. 

Al-Karith had divided tha Arab tribes of Ma 4 add 
among his four sons, KujJjr, SJjurabbil, Salama, and 
Ma‘di-Karib. After his death, rivalries broke out 
among them and brought about a bloody engage¬ 
ment, the first day of al-Kul&b, in which £ljurabbil 
was killed. Then the tribe of Asad rose against KucJir 
and killed him. It was at this juncture, after the 
violent death of al-H 4 rith when the power of Kinda 
was in disarray, that Byzantium sent its two diplo¬ 
mats, Julian and Nonnosus, ca. 530 A.D., to ldimyar, 
Ethiopia, and Kinda for an alliance against the 
Persians. The services of Kinda were indispensable, 
and Bytan tine diplomacy was finally able to compose 
differences between the Kimyarls and the Kindis 
by withdrawing Kays (probably the son of Salama) 
from central Arabia and arranging for the division 
of his dominion betweeu his two brothers, Yazld and 
‘Amr. Kays visited Constantinople and was given 
a command in Palestine. 

In the second half of the 6th century, the power 
of Kinda in central and north Arabia was clearly 
disintegrating. In addition to the fratricidal wars 
among the sons of al-K«irith in Nadjd, the Banu 
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TDiawu branch ui al-Yauiuiu«L allowed themselves i 
to be involved in the inter-tribal feuds of Tamim and 
'Amir; these resulted in the two battles of Shi'b 
Qabala and Dh u Nadjab, which proved disastrous 
to the Banu '1- Diawn. So precarious had the position 
of Kinda become that the tribe, according to the • 
sources, decided to go back to its original home in i 
Hadramawt. 

A century or so of rule over such a vast area in i 
the Arabian peninsula calls for an assessment of the 
role of Kinda In Arab history: (i) The dominion of 
Kinda represents the first attempt, however forcible, 
to impose unity on the tribes of central and northern i 
Arabia; but this unity could not have been achieved 
without the support of Uimyar. (2) Kinda brought | 
from the Hiinyar! South a tradition of sedentary 
life; it ruled the Arabs from such urban spots as 
Qljamr Qhl Kinda, Bain Afcfl, and Hadjar. (3) The 
house of Abil al-Mur&r adopted Christianity, and 
must have been an important factor in disseminating | 
it in central and northern Arabia. The most important 
Arabic Christian inscription of pre-Islamic times, 
commemorating the erection of a church in al-Hira, 
is that of Hind, daughter of al-H^rith 5. ‘Amr; and 
the Banu 'l-Diawn must have done their share in 
spreading Christianity in al-Yam 5 ma. (4) Kinda 
contributed towards the spread of literacy among 
the Arabs and one Bishr b. 'Abd al-Malik (from the 
Sakdn) is said to have learnt the art of Arabic 
writing in al-HIra and to have taught it in Mecca, 
where he settled and married a sister of Abu Sufyan. 1 
(5) Kinda's greatest contribution, however, to the 
cultural life of the Arabs was Imru* al-Kays 
the foremost poet of pre-Islamic Arabia. Through 
him and through the unification of the Arab tribes 
for a century. Kiuda accelerated the development of 
a common and standard Arabic language, transcend¬ 
ing dialectal differences, a circumstance that attained 
its fullest significance with the rise of Islam. 

While the BanQ Akil al-Murtr were making history 
in the Fertile Crescent as well as in central and north 
Arabia, other Kindi groups were not idle in the 
south, where they rebelled against, as well as fought 
for, the Wiinyarls, with whom their relations as 
auxiliaries and clients remained close. They fought for 
yimyar against the Lakhmid Mundhir. against 
Nadjrfln and the Ethiopians, and also for Abrnha 
ffl.c.J. A measure of the military power of Kinda, in 1 
both the north and the south, is provided by the 
fact that of the twenty-one Djarrarun (pi. of Djarrar, I 
“leader of a thousand", cbiliarch} of Yam an, eleven 
were Kindis. Their military role in the south is I 
evidenced by references to them in the Sabaean 
inscriptions (see below, Appendix). 

The Arabic sources corroborate the Sabaean in¬ 
scriptions on the importance of Kinda in the south 
and give prominence to Kays b. Ma‘dl-Karib, also 
a member of Mu c 5 wiya but from the family of Banu j 
•1 H&rith. He was the lord of Kinda in IJatJramawt, 
and is known to have adopted Judaism. A 1 -A‘gh§ 
eulogised him and the famous al-Aah'atl) fa.y.) was 
his son. Kinda is counted among the Arab tribes 
who adopted Judaism in pre-Islamic times, and it ■ 
must have been this Kinda in the south that became 
Judaised. Their Judaism could possibly support the 
view that the Nasata (those in charge of intercalation 
in the pre-Islamic calendar) had been Kindis before I 
the tribe of Kinana took over the function after one j 
of them had married a Kindi princess. 

a. The Islamic period. 

Although it was in pre-Islamic times that Kinda, 
sc. Kindat al-Muluk, ‘'Royal Kinda", had its heyday, j 


Lhu tribe retained »ouic vi id. power and luilucucc iu 
the time of the Prophet and in Islamic times. In 
addition to the Band Mu'awiya, the Asfcrasls, 
especially the Sakunls, now come to the fore, and 
within the Sakun the Tudjlbis become the most 
important group. The Kindis crossed the paths of 
Muhammad, the caliphs, and their governors, who 
enlisted their talents in the service of Islam, as is 
clear from the many personages listed In the pages 
of such works as Ibn Hazin's Qiamhara. They appear 
at critical junctures in the history of Islam, displaying 
the same unruliuess and spirit of independence that 
had characterised their tribal ethos in pre-Islamic 
times. 

Al-Asdi'atLi b. Kays (g.v.] led the delegation of 
Kinda to Medina and accepted Islam, and so did four 
other Kindi chiefs, Mifchwas, Mi^hrab, EJamad and 
Abda'a, leading another branch of Kinda (in some 
sources the four chiefs are associated with the Ha- 
tframawt delegation); Tudjlb also sent a delegation 
and accepted Islam. In 9/630 the SakOnl Ukaydir b. 
c Abd al-Malik, master ol the strategic point Dumat 
al-Djandal in northern Arabia, submitted to ]£hilid 
b. Wafid. Perhaps the best measure of the continuing 
importance of Kinda in the newly-emerging world 
of Islamic Arabia is the fact that Mubammad con¬ 
tracted marriages with two, possibly throe, Kindi 
princesses, but these do not seem to have been 
consummated. 

After the death of Muhammad, Kinda led a furious 
insurrection in Hatframawt, in which al-A§h'ath and 
the four chiefs mentioned above were involved, and 
it was with great difficulty that the insurrection was 
finally put down; the four chiefs were killed, and 
.Abd Dakr spared the life of al-Aih'aSb. who espoused 
the cause of Islam enthusiastically, fighting at both 
al-Yannuk and al-KSdisiyya and later with ‘All at 
tiffin. Other Kindis distinguished themselves in the 
conquests: ^hurabbll b. Havana was one of the three 
or four main commanders appointed by Aba Bakr 
for the conquest of a 1-Sham or Syria and his front 
was al-Urdunn, which be conquered and later gov¬ 
erned. Al-Simt b. al-Aswad, a member ol Mu'awiya, 
and al-Aslj'ath b. Mi’nSs, a SakOnl, took part in the 
conquest of Hims; the first is credited with the divi¬ 
sion of the city into quarters in which the Muslims 
settled. 

It was during the caliphate of 'U&Miii that Kinda 
took part in what proved to be the turning point in 
the history of Islam, namely, the murder of the 
fourth Orthodox caliph. Many of the Sakunls had 
settled in Egypt, aud in the rising against 'Utbmln 
they formed part of the Egyptian party of rebels 
which advanced against Medina. The weapon that 
actually killed ‘Utfemau was wielded by a Tudjlbl, 
Kin i n a b. Bishr by name, and two other SakdnJs 
are also associated with the murder. A memorable 
event in the Second Civil War of Islam is also as¬ 
sociated with a Kindi. It was aI-Hu$ayn b. Numayr, 
a SakOnl, whose catapults rained stones upon the 
Haram when in 64/683 he conducted for the Umay- 
yad Caliph, Yazld, the siege of Mecca, during which 
the Ka'ba caught fire and was burnt down. More 
revelatory of the atavistic rhythm in the history of 
Kinda in Islamic times is the career of 'Abd al- 
Rahman, commonly known as Ibn al-Ash'nll} [?.».], 
a member of Mu'awiya, vividly aware ol his Kindi 
and South Arabian origins arid worthy of his grand¬ 
father al Aslj'ath. After extending the boundaries 
of the Dar al-Islam by hi» invasion of ZabulistSn in 
80-1/699-700, he raised the standard of revolt and 
marched against al-Ha<tiUi4<ii in ‘Irak, where he was 
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finally beaten at the battle of Dayr al-Diamadiiin. 

It was. however, in the Islamic Occident, in far¬ 
away Spain and as late as the stli/x ltb century, 
during the period of the Mvliik that the 

Kindis, unruly and rebellious as ever, achieved what 
figures such as Ibn al-A&hfath in the Orient had been 
unable to achieve, namely, the carving out tor them¬ 
selves of an independent political existence, however 
shortlived this proved to be. The Tugjibids settled 
in Sarakusta (Saragossa), Darawfea (Daroca) and 
f£al c at Ayyub, in which cities they ruled, as they 
did also in al-Mariyya (Almeria), if the Banft §un\ 4 diU 
were indeed Tudjlbids, as Is probable. Claims made by 
such historians as Ibn Khaldun that the Dlju 'I-Nfl- 
nids of Toledo and the Aila$ids [f.v.] of Badajoz 
were Tudjlbids, do not seem to have been substanti¬ 
ated by recent research, which affiliates them rather 
to a Berber ancestry. 
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Appendix.The relations of Kinda with Saba 
and tfimyar. 

Pre-Islamic Sabaean iuscriptions furnish us with 
some useful references to Kinda in its epigraphic 
South Arabian form Kdl. Unfortunately, one of tire 
earliest of those references is not at present securely 
dateable, since the precise chronology of the Sabaean 
texts is still in dispute; however, a date in the 3rd 
century A.D. seems possible. This text, Ja 576 
(published in full by A. Jarmne, Sabaean inscriptions 
from Makram Bilqis, Baltimore 1962), according to 
a recent re-interpretation offered by A. F. L. Beeston 
{Notes on Old South Andrian lexicography VIII, in 
Le Must on, Ixxxvi (1973), 448-51), depicts for us a 
situation in which Malik king of Kinda was head of a 
confederation in which a certain Imru 5 al-lfays b. 
‘Awf, called "king of the was a subordinate < 

member; the latter committed an act of agression 
against Saba, as a result of which the king of Kinda 
and his ska y A As were forced under duress to surrender 
the person of the actual offender, to pay an in¬ 
demnity, and to give hostages to the Sabacans. 

In two other texts of approximately similar date 
(Ja 660 and 665) we find Kinda and Madhbidi. to¬ 
gether with other bedouin groups, placed under the 
overall control of a Sabaean official with the title 
"kabir of the Arabs of the king of Saba, and Kinda, 
and Madhbidj etc,", and evidently acting as bedouin 
auxiliaries of the Sabaean army. In an inscription 


published by Sharafaddin [Yemen. Ta'izr 1961, 44. 
bottom left), a mixed force of Sabaeans, Kindi 
Arabs and other elements, was commanded by two 
individuals bearing the title "1 v&xi* of Saba". 

In the early 6th century A.D., the Bimyarite king 
Yllsuf (-» Dh Q Nuwftsfa.u.]) was similarly employing 
Kindis, together with members of the Murad and 
Madhbfsli tribes, under the control of a Sabaean 
commander belonging to the Yaz’an (in Islamic 
sources Ya2an) family, as auxiliaries in his campaigns 
in central Arabia; see Ry. 508.7. (G. Ryckmans, In¬ 
scriptions sud-arnbes X* set., in Le Muston, btxvi 
( 1953 ). 296) from Kawkab, an isolated rock north¬ 
east of the K*ra mountains and on the edge of the 
Empty Quiirter. 

In the mid-6th century, the yimyarite king Abraha 
[q.v.] claims to have installed a certain Yazld b. 
Kabsha as "his khalifa over Kinda"; it appears that 
this Yazld later revolted, but was defeated by the 
Uimyarites and forced to renew his allegiance in the 
year 657 of the Himyarite era {Corpus inscriptionum 
semiticarum, iv, 54x). Five years later, in 662 of the 
yimyarite era, Kinda was again campaigning in 
support of the IJimyarites, this time being given 
the particular mission of pinning down the c Amir 
b. $a*sa e a tribe while the king was engaged 
on military operations elsewhere (Ry. 306, op. cit., 
277). (A. F. L. Beeston) 

al KIND!, <ABD al-MASIH b. IshA*. the name 
given to the author of a defence of Christianity 
presented in the forms of a letter written in response 
to that of a Muslim friend, named *Abd Allah b. 
Ismael al-HAshim!, who invited his correspondent to 
embrace Islam. The names of these two characters 
are supplied only by al-BirQnl (d. after 442/1050 
[fl.p.J) in a reference that he makes to this defence in 
his Chronology (ed. Sachau, 205). In fact, the author 
of the two letters, who states in the prologue that he 
does not wish to mention the Dames of the cor¬ 
respondents "tor a certain reason”, speaks only of a 
ySshiml and a Kindi. But it should also be noted 
that the headings of certain manuscripts supply the 
name of Ya*fcfib b. Isfeife al-Kindi, not to be con¬ 
fused with the name of the first Muslim philosopher 
(d. 256/870 

The authorship of this defence is the object, among 
orientalists, of serious disagreements concerning his 
period and his sect. Taking as evidence the historical 
data supplied by the text, mention of the caliph 
al-Ma 5 mun (198-218/813-33), of the sack of Mecca by 
Abu 'l-Saihya (199/815) *nd of the revolt of Bibak 
al-KhuiramI (204/819). W. Muir believes that the 
date of the composition of the letter can be fixed at 
215/830. But L. Massignou believes the composition 
to be later than the year 300/9x2, seeing that the 
author has borrowed from al-Tabari (d. 310/923) his 
criticism of an opinion of the tfanball al-Barbah«Lrl 
(d. 329/940). Similarly, observing a parallelism be¬ 
tween certain criticisms contained in the letter and 
in a work of the Muslim heretic Ibn al-RSwand! 
(d. 298/910), P. Kraus concludes that the Christian 
author borrowed these criticisms from the latter and 
therefore the letter can only have been composed at 
the beginning of the 4th/ioth century. 

As for the sect to which the author of the apology 
belonged, the majority "f orientalist* make him a 
Notorian, as i> moreover indicated explicitly by his 
Muslim friend in his letter. Hie fact that he himself 
mentions the convent (* umt ) of al-Karkh, a suburb 
of Baghdad, and S 4 b 4 t al-Madi’in, near Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, confirm this idea. But Massignoa, coo- 
sidering that the distinction between the essence and 
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the attributes of the act is an "adaptation to Christian 
theology of the tenets of Islamic ka 1 dm", is led to 
identify the author with the celebrated Jacobite 
philosopher Yahya b. *AdI (d. 364/974). Similarly, 
M.-Tb. de Alverny, on the basis of a passage in the 
Latin translation which treats the Nestorians as 
heretics, makes the author of the letter a Jacobite 
philosopher who, according to a concluding passage 
figuring only in the Latin version and a Kar&h&nl 
manuscript (Paris B. N. syr. 204). must have com¬ 
posed a work against Arius. 

Now the publication of the work of a Jacobite 
theologian of the beginning of the 3rd/gth century, 
AbQ RS’ita Habib b. Kbfdma, shows that, contrary 
to the opinion of Massignon, this distinction be¬ 
tween the divine attributes dates from a period con¬ 
siderably before that of YabyS b. 'Adi, since it is 
found in the work of Aba RS’ita, from whom the 
author of the letter borrowed it, as well as the whole 
of the philosophical-theological section dealing with 
the unity of God (ed. G. Graf, CSCO, exxx, 5-10). 
As for the fact of a Nestorian author borrowing 
from a Jacobite a discussion of the unity of God, this 
is not surprising, since there was no difference of 
opinion between them on this point. 

Similarly, the publication of the Latin version has 
shown that in this version, conforming to tlie original 
Arabic, the Muslim tells his correspondent that of all 
the Christians, the Jacobites profess the worst doc¬ 
trine while the Nestorians, his friends, are closer to 
the Muslims ( 379 ); and it is clear that the passage 
in the Latin versiou which describes the Nestorians 
as heretics (413). and which is nowhere corroborated 
by the Arabic text, arises from the fact that the 
translator has "revised" the text in a "Catholic" 
maimer (400); as for the concluding passage where 
there is mention of a work against Arius, it seems, 
judging from its content and style, that it does not 
belong to the original text, and that it is a later 
addition. 

Finally, it should be noted that in a Karsh Gnl 
manuscript (Paris, B. N. syr. 205). the text of the 
letter of the Muslim has bocn revised in manner 
favourable to the Jacobites, the name of the Jaco¬ 
bites being replaced by that of the Nestorians and 
nimM, and the writing of the name of Cyrillus 
being distorted (fol. 3b). 

Presented as the work of a Nestorian Christian, 
a senior official at the court of al-Mahnftn, this 
defence of Christianity is also a refutation of Islam, 
and is thoroughly documented, assessing the respect¬ 
ive worth of the two religions from a historical and 
moral viewpoint. Translated into Latin in 1141, by 
Peter of Toledo and revised by Peter of Poitiers, the 
letter of al-Kindi played a very important role, in 
the East as well as in the West, in the polemic be¬ 
tween Christians and Muslims. 
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alKINDI, ABO 'UMAR MUHAMMAD a. 
YOst/r al-TvqjIbI, historian of Egypt, was bom 
on yarns al nahr (10 Dhu ‘1-Htflldjal 283/18 January 
897 and died on Tuesday, 3 Ramadan 35ofWcdnesday, 
iG October 961. He heard al-NashT, the author of 
the 5 umm, when the latter lectured in Egypt, and 
1 appears to have lectured on Mil? himself. Among 
I his teachers and historical informants, Ibn Kudayd 
(d. 3*2/924-5) seems to have been the most important 
one. His principal transmitters (cf. his Judges) was 
ibn al-Nubbls (323-4*6/935*1025). This is about all 
that is known of his life. The authentic information 
goes back mostly to his contemporary, the historian 
al - Far gh‘ 1 ** 1 . who mentioned him in his continuation 
of al-Tabari’s 7 Vrf|&; this information has fortu¬ 
nately been preserved in biographical notices added 
in Ms. Brit. Mus. add. 23. 324. The name of the 
town where he was allegedly born is in fact to be 
read yeswm al-nafir, this shows that no independent 
biographical information is preserved in the notice 
011 al-Kindi in al-MaferizI's Muhaffd, reproduced by 
N. A. Koenig, The history of the governors of Egypt, 
New York 1908, 1, n. 5. 

Al-Kindi’s Histories of the (j) Governors (wulat) 
and (2) Judges (feudal) of Egypt are preserved in the 
above-mentioned Brit. Mus. manuscript. The defini¬ 
tive edition, provided with a careful introduction, is 
that of R. Guest, (GMS xix, Leyden-London 1912, 
reprinted in 1964, rc-edition of the Governors by 
Husayn Na$$ 5 r, Beirut * 379 /* 959 )- The Governors 
end with the year 334/946; they were briefly cou- 
I tinned in the preserved ms. for a lew decades to 
1 the coining of the Fftfimlds. The Judges end with 
1 the year 246/861 in the preserved text; they were 
perfunctorily supplemented by two hands through 
the first third of the 5th/nth century. Both works 
contain important information, and are early rep¬ 
resentatives of provincial historiography. As to 
political history, they afford a glimpse into events 
as seen from outside the centre of empire. As to 
Judicial history, they reveal a good deal about legal 
institutions and practices. We may suspect, however, 
that they do not really compensate for the loss of 
the older, and early Fatimid, literature on Egyptian 
history. In Mamlflk times, al-Kindi’s works together 
with what was then still known of the literature now 
| apparently lost, were much used. 

Al-Kindi is further credited with works on (3) the 
I Maudll (known from a considerable number of 
quotations), (4) the AVrr/e/ of Egypt, (5) the Khandak 
(the trench made by Ibn Diabdain around Fustat in 
65/684, cf. Governors, 46), (6) the Great Mosque of the 
AM al-R&ya (the mosque of c Amr), (7) the Western 
• Contingents (al-djvnd al-gharbl or al-adjndd al- 
1 ghardbii), and (8) Manedn b. al-Diafd. presumably 
the last Umayyad caliph (unless it dealt rather with 
a!-Sari b. al-Hakam). (5) and (6) may have been 
| parts of (4). The assumption that he also wrote an 
! independent history (see Brockelmann, in EP, s.v. 

1 al-Kindi) is quite uncertain. 

A briel treatise on the FaddHl Af»$r was compiled 
by al-KIndTs otherwise unknown son HJmar in the 
I third quarter of the 4th/iotli century. IBs author- 
J ship is indicated with some confusion at the begin- 
. ning of the work and appears supported by the list 
1 of sources used, ending with Abu ‘Umar al-Kindi 
and Ibn Yflnus. Its transmitter was again Ibn al- 
NabbSs. Later authors took it for a work by Abu 
‘Umar himself. It was first edited with a Danish 
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translation by J. 0 strup, in Ovcrsigt owr del Kongelige 
Danske Videnshabcrnes Selskab Forhandhnger, Copen¬ 
hagen 1896, 173 - 245 - Another edition, by I. A. al- 
‘Adawl and ‘All M. ‘Umar, appeared in Cairo in 
1971 (including a reproduction of two pages of the 
*AkkA ms. supposedly dating from the 5 th/nth 
century). Neither edition is complete with respect 
to the use of the available mss. material. 
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Hasan A. Mahmftd, al-Kindi al-tniParrikh, Cairo 
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al-KINDI, Abo YOsuf Ya^Ob b. IsyA*, "The 
philosopher of the Arabs" whose distinguished 
genealogy is obligingly given by the bio-biblio¬ 
graphers. was born before the end of the 2nd/8th 
century and died in about the middle of the 3rd/9tli 
(perhaps approximately 185-252/801-66). 

An eminent universal scholar and philosopher, he 
lived in a period of intellectual ferment in the sphere 
of the sciences ss well as in that of kaldm : the period 
of the translations, and of the controversies Con¬ 
cerning Mu‘tazilism. 

He was a companion of the caliphs al Ma’mun and 
al-Mu c tasim. To the latter he dedicated notably his 
On Jirst philosophy, and to his son Ahmad, who was 
a pupil of his, he dedicated a number of other 
treatises. His association with these two sovereigns, 
plus the fact that he fell into disfavour during the 
reign of al-Mutawakkil (and was even deprived tem¬ 
porarily of his extensive library), lead one to suspect 
at least a tendency towards MuHazilism on his part. 
This hypothesis is supported by several passages 
from his known works (where there are references to 
the negation of the divine attributes or to the ex¬ 
cellence of the works of God), as well as by the titles 
of works which are known only from the bibliog¬ 
raphies. The latter show the exteut and the variety 
of the work of al-Kindi: almost 250 titles (according 
to the Fihrisi) concerning all the sciences cultivated 
in his day (these include astrology but not alchemy, 
which he regarded as a form of trickery), also techni¬ 
cal subjects of particular intercut to the ruling classes 
with whom he was associated: the manufacture of 
glass, jewellery, armour and perfume. 

It is impossible to give a complete account of 
al-Kindi’s thought because of the relatively small 
number of documents which has survived (less than 
40 extant titles, as many of them philosophical as 
scientific; the task of editing and evaluating a 
number of unpublished ones is as yet incomplete). 
In the meantime, one can sketch the general outline, 
or at least note certain significant features, on the 
basis of the available texts. 

His general philosophical position is best expressed 
in the introductory chapter of On Jirst philosophy. 
Besides certain definitions and technical statements 
concerning philosophy, sc. the principles of philos¬ 
ophy, the four "causes", the four "scientific ques 
tions", there is to be found there what is in effect 
l»oth an advertisement for, and a defence of, philos¬ 
ophy (it should be remembered that this treatise 
is dedicated to the caliph). 

Taking as his inspiration, and sometimes borrowing 
literally from, the opening of a book of Aristotle’s 
Methaphysics, of which he quotes a passage (without, 
however, acknowledging his source), al-Kind! des¬ 
cribes the progressive accumulation ol true know¬ 
ledge which has come about in the course of time, 
thanks to the efforts of the philosophers: from this 
he infers that "the truth must be acquired, from 
whatever source it comes”, and the statements of 


I the philosophers must be re-examined and com- 
I pleted. He violently criticises the opponents of 
| philosophy who attack it in the name of religion, 
while they themselves, he says, are without religion. 
The content of "the science of things and their true 
nature", that is to say philosophy, is identical to 
that of ‘he message of the prophets: the science of 
divine sovereignty and divine unity, the science of 
morality and ethics. Finally, a brief quotation from 
Aristotle's Protrtplic (again not acknowledged), ac¬ 
cording to which it is logically impossible not to be 
a philosopher, is followed by a prayer invoking the 
assistance of God in the pursuit ol knowledge. 

Thus al-Kindi sets forth an intellectual orientation 
doubly opposed to that of the traditionalists; ac¬ 
cording to him, knowledge can come from various 
sources and can still be expected to develop; but 
equally, he claims to respect the prophetic message. 
In precisely the same spirit his epistle Concerning 
the number of Aristotle's works compares human 
knowledge ( c i 7 m iusini) with divine knowledge (S 7 m 
ildlil ); whereas the first depends on prolonged effort 
and preparation regulated according to a precise 
scheme, God inspires the prophets, when He so 
desires, and without them having recourse to the 
methods of "human knowledge”, with a type of 
revelation condensed into a few phrases whose sense 
the philosopher can only explain at the cost of a 
lengthy process of elucidation. 

This position of al-Kindi’s, with regard to the 
sciences and to philosophy, derived from various 
sources on the one hand, to revelation and religious 
speculation ou the other, emerges also in some ways 
from the information supplied by the bio-bibliog¬ 
raphers. These emphasise that al-Kindi had an 
unequalled acquaintance with the ancient sciences 
(Ibn al-Nadtm), that he of all the Islamic philosophers 
was closest to Aristotle (Ibn al-Diuldjul), that he 
studied in depth the various branches of Greek, 
Persian and Indian wisdom (KiftI); but also that he 
combined in his works the principles of the Law and 
those of ihe ration.nl sciences (BayhaW) and that 
he wrote an essay on latrttxd according to the methods 
of the logicians (Ibn al-I2iuldiul). 

Also, in a systematic list of his works such as is 
first to be found in the Fihrist, one notes the section 
of "books of dialectic" or of "controversy" [ktUub 
diadaliyya), many of which must have dealt with 
<pedfic problems of kaldnt, such as prophecy, istit&'a. 
divine unity, the creation of the body, of the atom, 
etc. 

As regards the Greek philosopher?, al-Kindi men¬ 
tions by name Plato and Aristotle and hardly any 
others. We know on the one hand that he used the 
Treatise on the heavens of Aristotle, that he com¬ 
missioned a translation of his Metaphysics and revised 
the translation of the Theology which was attributed 
to him. But careful scrutiny of his works shows that 
he must have been acquainted, directly or indirectly, 
: with certain others, such as Epictetus, Proclus and 
: probably John Philoponus, wc find also echoes of 
the last phase of the teaching of the school of Alex¬ 
andria as it is expressed notably in the writings of 
David. These various references to other authors and 
implied borrowings pose many problems, both 
historical and critical, which are far from being 
solved. Without doubt there are questions still to 
be asked. 

The variety of these borrowings poses in addiliou 
a philosophical problem, which could only be solved 
by examining the entire corpus ol works ol our author 
! and his precise chronology, and examining the con- 
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sisteney and the development of his thought, and 
his vocabulary as well. 

Without attempting to enter into the details oi the 
philosophy of al-Kindi as it is known to us, we can 
say that he adopted from the Aristotelian tradition 
a certain number of concepts (the four causes, the 
categories of change etc.) and of propositions (the 
finiteness of the world, the impossibility of a corporeal 
infinitude as an act, the mechanics of intellectual 
perception etc.); from the Platonist tradition, he 
takes speculation on the soul in its relationship with 
the body and with the divine light and on its ascent 
to and beyond the heavens. Parenetic and semi- 
mystical in this last case, his style and method are 
by times extremely precise, very abstract, strained, 
proceeding freely and methodically by means of 
axioms and deductions of a geometrical regularity. 

On the other hand, al-Kindi, who ceases to follow 
the Greeks where they arc in disagreement with the 
Kur^nic revelation {i.c. with regard to the creation, 
and the life-span of the Universe), is interested in 
establishing or formulating agreements between 
certain philosophical ideas and certain articles of the I 
Islamic faith, even Mu'tazill ones. 

Thus the On first philosophy, after some reflections 
on the "one" and the ‘‘many", where we detect 
echoes of Proclus. concludes (that is to say, the first 
part of the book, which is all that has survived, con¬ 
cludes) with a kind of philosophical tavftld and with 
criticism of those who give attributes to God (the 
same theme is used in the essay On the unity of God 
and finite nature of the world). The epistle Concerning 
the number of Aristotle's works contains a philosophical 
commentary on verses 78-82 of Sura XXXVI and 
the epistle On the lowest prostration of the body another 
on verse 6 of Sura LV. 

There are other detailed references to other works ! 
which could bo quoted. It would appear that al- j 
Kindi uses the same method in his choice of language , 
where certain words or verbal roots are common to ! 
the vocabulary of religion and to that of the Greek 1 
translations (thus he refers to God by the name al | 
tra^id a/JroAA, vhich is both ICur’anic and Neo- 
Platonist; he uses the word rububiyya, which be¬ 
longs to the language of religion, in the title of the 
Theology attributed to Aristotle). It is important to 1 
analyse these various agreements and differences at | 
this early stage of the history of fnlsafa. 

In so far as one is able to judge from the biblio¬ 
graphical lists amJ the few treatises, of various 
leugths, which have survived, the scientific work of 
al-Kindi follows the same scheme as his philosophical 
work, sc. to revise and develop the findings of the 
ancient scholars in the light of new interests. He 
wrote essays on Euclid, Archimedes, Ptolemy, on the 
astrolabe and on Hippocratic medicine; he also drew 
to a considerable extent on Asiatic sources, particu¬ 
larly for his knowledge of remedies. 

On the other hand he followed ideas which were 
specifically his own, notably in his studies of optics 
and pharmacology. His article on perspective (known 
only in Latin under the title De causis diversitatum | 
aspectus ) follows Euclid, though without following 
him blindly. Three points are set out here in suc¬ 
cession: the rectilinear propagation of light which 
Euclid postulated and which al-Kindi demonstrates; , 
a theory of vision whereby the eye illuminates the 
object seen—this also is a Euclidean theory which 
al-Kindi modifies, giving three dimensions to the 
rays emitted by the eye (whereas for Euclid these 
ware geometric lines); finally, a theory of mirrors. 
Here too, Lis study of burning mirrors is an adapta¬ 


tion, that is to say a revision, ;i criticism and a com¬ 
pletion, of what Anthemios of Tralles had written 
on this subject. 

The same method is used in the treatise On com¬ 
pound medicines. The ancients had studied the 
proportions of the four qualities (hot, cold, dry, wet) 
in simple medicines. Now this method had to be 
extended to compound medicines, and al-Kindi 
takes pains to explain mathematically the relation 
between increasing the number of parts of each 
quality, and the corresponding increase in the effect 
of the medicine on the organism. 

Al-Kindi left a few pupils (Ahmad b. al-Jayyib 
al-SacakhsT, Abu Ma^ar), but not a school in the 
strict sense of the word. It is most of all as a universal 
scholar and as an astrologer that he has survived 
(to the point that those of his works which wen- 
available in Latin, were still bciug read in medieval 
times), tbn KhaldCin quotes him at various points 
in his Atukaddima, but docs not include him in hi? 
list of Islamic philosophers. 

Biblicgraphy: Sources: lbn liiudjtd al- 
.AndalusT, Tabakdt al-afibbd' ua * l-hukamd\ 73 ' 4 . 
Fihrist, i, 255-61; Bavbakl, Tatimrnat Siuuin at- 
Hihma, ed. M. Shaft*. Lahore 1955. 25; KifU, 
fiukanul 3 , 366-78; lbn Ab! UsaybFa, ‘Uyrtn at- 
anbd \ ii. 206-14; RasaHl al-Kindi at-fatsafiyya, 
ed. M. A. AbO Rida, Cairo 1950*3- Studies: for 
previous bibliography, see N. Rescher. Al-Kindi. 
an annotated bibliography, Pittsburgh 1964; to 
this may be added G. Endress, Proclus Arabtts, 
Beirut 1973, 100-5,242-5; F. Jadaane, L‘influence 
du stoicisme sur la pens/e tnusulmane, Beirut 1968, 
198-214; M. Levy, The ntedical formulary of 
Aqrdbddhtn of al-Kindi (facsimile text, English 
translation and copious notes) Madison, Wise. 
1966; G.N. Atiych, Al-Kindi: the Philosopher of 
the Arabs , Rawalpindi 1966 (with bibliography); 
J. Joliv-et, Vintellect selon Kindi, Leiden 1971; 
Al Kindi's Metaphysics..,, tr. with Introd. and 
comm, by A. L. Ivry, Albany 1974: F. Klein- 
Franke, Die Ursachender K risen bci acuten K rank- 
lie iten. Eine icicdercntdctktc Sshrijt AI-Kindi’s, in 
Israel Oriental Studies, v (1973)1 161-88. 

(J. Jouvet - R. Rasiieo) 

KINDlL [see mi$bAh] 

KINKIWAR, Kankiwar, KangIwak. a small 
town of western Persia (population in 1975. 
I 3 .U 4 ) situated in lat. 34°29' N., long. 47 ° 55 ' E., 
and in the bakh^h of the same time in the shahristun 
of KirraSnshahan. The town is almost equidistant 
from the cities of Kirmanshab and Hamadan (99.0.]. 
and lies at an altitude of r ,467 m.; it is first mentioned 
by Isidore of Charax under the name “Concobar". 
The ba khsh comprises (*<> 75 ) four dikistdns, with a 
total of some sixty villages and a population of 
about 38,435. The economy of the region is based 
on agriculture and trade. 

The Kang 4 war valley has since ancient times been 
an important staging post and centre of communica¬ 
tions on the great highway from Mesopotamia to the 
Iranian plateau, and recent excavations have 
established that nearby sites such as Gawdtn Tapp a 
and Sih GabI were occupied several thousands of 
years prior to the foundation of KarigSwar itself, 
which probably occurred in Parthian times. The 
important temple to the goddess Anahita, recently 
discovered at Kangawar, is thought to date from 
the 2nd century B.C.; its construction was errone¬ 
ously attributed by early Muslim writers to the 
Sdsanid monarch Khusraw Parwix. 

In Islamic times, KangSwar seems to have flour- 
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ished up to the Mongol invasions of the 7th/i3th 
century. At about that time, most of the SaldjQk 
remains were destroyed by lire, and there seems to 
have been virtually no building on the site from 
Tlkhanid to TImQrid times, and little under the 
$afawids and K 3 dj 2 rs. 

In general, the Islamic geographers refer to 
Kangiwar as Kasr al-Lu§0$ (“Robbers' Castle"). 
Al-Tabari, i, 2649, says simply that it acquired this 
name because the Arab army on the way to meet 
the Persians at Nihawand (21/642) had some of its 
baggage-animals stolen there. Centuries later, this 
reputation of the people of Kangawar still prevailed: 
Hamd AHih Mustawfi, Nvxhat al kulub (cd. M. 
Dabirsiyakl, Tehran 1336/1957) states that they 
were "first-class thieves" (Le Strange’s translation 
in Hamd Allah MustawH, Nusha, 107, is inaccurate). 
Frcm the name Ka$r al Lu$us derived the nisba 
(see Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnairc de 
la Perse, Paris x86x, 450). 

Bibliography: For tlio ancient period, T.C. 
Young, Jr., Excavations at Godin Tope: first 
progress report, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 
1969; T. C. Young Jr. and L. D. Levine, Excava¬ 
tions of Ihe Godin project: second progress report, 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 197 At S. KSm- 
ba kbsh Fard, Les Fouillcs de Kangavar: Le temple 
d'Anahita, in B&sUin-shinasi t va llunar i Iran, vi 
(1970), 10-13; idem, Fouilles anh/olcgiques a 
Kangavar, in Bdstdn-ihindsl tra Hunar-i Iran, 
ix-x (1972), 2-23; idem, Kitvishhd-yi S/mi dar 
ma l bad i andhitd Kangiwar, in Proceedings of the 
and annual symposium on archaeological research 
in Iran, Tehran 1974# 10*20. 

For the Islamic period, the principal references 
are listed in Lxs Strange, Lands, 188*9; also 
C AI! Raz.irur2, cd., Far hang-i BjugftrdfiyVi-yi 
Iran, v, Tehran I33*/X932. 378. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KINNASRlN, an ancient town and military 
district in Syria; the name is of Aramaic origin 
and appears as Kenneshrfn Li the Syriac texts. 
Composed of hinnd “nest" and nasrin "of eagles", it 
is mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud in the form 
of Kannishrayva and the European historians of the 
Middle Ages called the area Canes trine. A distinction 
must be drawn between the town and the djund, 
x. The town. At the present day, Kinnasrln is 
nothing more than a little village surrounded by 
ruins, a day's journey to the south of Aleppo, on 
the right bank of the Kuwayk which flows into the 
nearby marshy depression of al-Matkh. The Arab 
geographers place it in the fourth climate. Yafe&t, 
who gives various explanations for the origin of the 
name, says that the place was already populated in 
the period when the Amalekltes, coming from the 
south, sought refuge there, and that the town had 
once been prosperous and strongly fortified, but that 
in his time (beginning of the 7th/i3th century) it was 
nothing more than a village, owing its survival to 
its position in the centre of a district where a number 
of highways converged. In ancient times the town, 
founded by Seleucus Nicator, was called Chalcis ad 
Belum, and gave its name to the Syrian-Arab limes. 
In the 4 th century A.D. Kinnasrln was a commercial 
centre ami a prosperous agricultural market-town. 

Set at a highway intersection and with a much- 
frequented the town occupied an important 

position in the defensive system of the Syrian frontier 
from Antioch to the Euphrates and from the hatnad 
toward Tadmur. It played a strategic role of some 
Importance for tho Byzantine empire and at the 


end of the 6th and the beginning ol the 7th century 
A.D. it came under attack from the Persians. 

After thoir victory on the YannOk [7.0.], the 
Muslim Arabs went on to conquer northern Syria. 
At Kinnasrln, the garrison of local militia offered 
some resistance to the troops of Abd ‘Ubayda, [f.v.] 
and in Sba^Sn 17/August September 638, the town 
was taken. Under the reign of Yarfd b. Mu^wiya, 
the town’s defences were dismantled. Profiting by 
the experience of the Byzantines, the Umayyads, in 
their turn, installed a military headquarters at 
Kinnasrln, which rapidly became the capital of the 
rich agricultural region of which it was the centre. 
Until the 4th/xoth century, the history of the town 
was not marked by any event of importance. 

In 331 / 943 . was one of the most solidly con¬ 
structed localities of the region. Two years later, in 
the spring, the Hamdinid prince Sayf al-Dawla was 
defeated there by the troops of the I khsh ld of Cairo. 
In the second half of the 4 th/ioth century, ffinnawfn 
became the object of contention in the struggle 
between the Byzantines and the Uemd&nids. At 
the approach of the Byzantines, in 331/963. the 
inhabitants fled from the dty in panic. After the 
Hamdinid period, Kinnasrln began to decline to 
the benefit of Aleppo. In 355(966, when Niccphcrus 
Fhocas advanced against .Aleppo, Sayf ad-DawIa 
fell back upon Hinnasrin, but being unable to 
defend it, he evacuated the town and the Byzantines 
came and burned the mosques. Part of the population 
settled to the East of the Euphrates and the rest 
took refuge in Aleppo. Shortly after, the town was 
repopulated, but in 389/998 it was burnt down and 
reconstructed once again. In 422/1030, it was again 
sacked by the Byzantines. Rebuilt at the end of the 
3th/* * th century by Sulayman b. Kutulmush fa.t.], it 
was destroyed by bis enemy Tadj ad-Dawla Tutugh, 
[4.1%! brother of the sultan Malik Shah (g.r.). It 
remained virtually uninhabited. N8sir i-Kfcusraw, 
passing that way iu Ra&jab 438/January 1047, saw 
nothing but a poor village. 

In the period of the Crusades, Kinnasrln was to 
play only a strategic role and was scarcely populated 
at all. In Mubarrarn 513/Aprll-May nxg, without 
occupying Aleppo, 11-QjjazI Installed himself in 
Kumasrln, made it a depot for military equipment 
and made raids against Karim, the Ru& and fijabal 
Summafc. 

Some years later, Tughtakln of Damascus joined 
forces with Akiunkur and together they attacked 
Aleppo. SawSr, amir of Aleppo in the name of Zankl, 
made Kinnasrln an operational base. In 329/1134-5 
Pons of Tripoli laid siege to the place, which was 
relieved by ZankI, arriving in haste from Him*. The 
traveller Ibn Qjubayr (end of the 6th/i2th century) 
describes the town as being in a state of abandon¬ 
ment and ruin. 

From the time of the Ayyubid period (7tb/i3th 
century), Kinnasrln is no longer mentioned as a 
town, but its £Ad* is noted as a halting-place for 
caravans journeying from Aleppo towards the south, 
and, beyond the crossroads of al-Atfjarib, towards 
the west. Pilgrims continued to make their way to 
Tell NabI ‘Isa, one of the hills of the town, to the 
tomb [tnafrbn, kabr ) attributed to the piophet 
SSlTu fa.t'.J which is in fact the burial-place ol the 
amir *jalib b. l Abd AUih b. al- c Abbas. In the Otto¬ 
man period, Kinnasrln was nothing more than an 
impoverished village, bearing the name Eski Haleb. 
At the present day, it has returned to its original 
name. 

*. The djund. Around Kinnasrln there extends a 
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vast undulating plain (Aura); this is one of tbe most 
fertile regions of northern Syria where, with the aid 
of irrigation, cereals, fruit trees and vines are culti¬ 
vated. In 375 Saint Jerome, visiting the province 
where at that time monasticism and asceticism were 
developing, testified to its agricultural prosperity. 

On the horizon, there arc visible to the south the 
22 i»bal ZAwiya, to the west the Djabal Barisha, to 
the north the Djabal San/an and the plain oi Marsh 
DAbik punctuated by tells, while to the cast there 
are tbe shining salt-marshes of Djabbul. The Arabs 
penetrated at an early stage the territory of Kin- 
nasrin, which corresponded to one of the Byzantine 
administrative divisions of Syria, representing the 
Roman "Syria Priina" of which Antioch was the 
capital. In the 6 th century, Arab tribes were en¬ 
camped in the eastern part of the region between 
the Euphrates and Kinnasrln. Among the battles 
which took place on this territory, one may note i 
the victory won in 554 A.D. near the source of the 
‘Udfcayya by the Ghassanid al-Harith over the 
Lakhmid al-Mundhir of al-BIra. 

After the Muslim conquest, Syria was divided into 
four afondd: the found of Urdunn, that of h'ilastln, 
that of DimashV and that of klims. The creation of 
the found of Kinnasrln is attributed by some (a I- 
Tabari and al-Dimashkl) to Mu'awiya, who installed 
refugees from Ba$ra and Kufa there in 32/643, by 
others (al-Baladhurl, YilfOt) to Yazid b. Mu l 4 wiya, 
who detached some districts from the found of Hims. 

In the ‘Abbasid period, following the conquests of 
al-Man§ur and his successors, the found grew in size 
towards the north; at this time it covered its greatest 
expanse of territory. It absorbed to the north 
Kuru?, Tizln, Duluk, to the north-west ‘Aynfab at a 
distance of two days’ march, and l£al e at a I Rum 
[9.2.] at a distance of five days’ march from Aleppo. 
To the south, it included the districts of the two 
Ma f arras (M. Misrln and M. al-Nu ( m 3 n) and of 
tfamat, and the territory of Sarmln. 

Under the reign of H&rita al-Rashid (170-92/ 
786-809), the found oi Kinnasrln was deprived, to 
the west, of the territory stretching from Antioch 
to the coast, to the east, of the region lying between 
Alcppc and ManbidJ, and to the north, of the (hughiir, 
districts which were to constitute the region oi the 
c Awfl$im (tf.r.;. The found was then limited to the 
area lying to the south of Aleppo. This was the end 
of its period of military importance, but economic 
activity continued, as is shown by the increases in 
taxation and in the tribute payed to al-Ma’znun. In 
the 3rd/9th century, the found of Kinnasrln paid 
350,000 dlndt* while that of Damascus paid only 
120,000. In the inid-4th/ioth century, the found J 
paid 400,000 dinars oi kkarifo, the same as Dimashfe, j 
and 370,000 of litnaya [g.v.]. The capital was then 
Aleppo, and the principal cities AntSkiya, Kinnasrln 
and Manbitfj. Its limits were to the west, the coast 
from LftdljiViya to Bayis, to the north, Mar'ash 
and the *Awi$Jm, to the east the Euphrates between 
Sumays&t and Bdlis, and to the south, the region of 
Uarait with Shayzar and Rafaniyya, a region 
claimed by both Kinnasrln and IJim§. 

In 349 / 96 i» Nicephorus Phocas attacked the region 
of Aleppo; he returned two years later to sow the 
ruins, and the population went in search of refuge 
elsewhere. The intervention of the Basileus led to the 
disappearance of the c Awa$im, to the advantage of 
the Byzantines who occupied AntAkiya. The recon¬ 
struction of northern Syria under the Saidas 
scarcely touched the found of Kinnasrln. In the 12th 
century, the latter came under pressure from the 
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Franks of Antioch, especially in 495/1102 when 
Bohemouddemanded tribute. Insofar 527/Dec. *13*. 
Fulk of Jerusalem and the armies of Antioch attacked 
the territory of Kinnasrln and imposed a truce with 
the addition of tribute upon Sawar, the Aleppo 
representative of the Alabeg Zankl. 

At the end of the 7 th/r 3 th century, the found, 
which retained its name in spite of the dominance of 
Aleppo, retrieved from the Franks the province of 
Ant 4 kiya and the lands oi Sarmln. 

Under the Ottomans, in the raid-ntli/i8th century, 
H&di^il Khalifa still speaks of "the province of 
Kinnasrln of which the capital is Aleppo". Later, the 
found oi Kinnasrln disappeared and was integrated 
into the Uwd’ of Aleppo. 
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(N. ELlSSftRPP) 

KINTAR [see makAyIl]. 

KIPCAK. a Turkish people and tribal con¬ 
federation; usually also written or lyifi^] 

the forms Kiffikh. £hif£hik, KU&h a !ih and KhifCflkh 
are also found. The etymology of the name is un¬ 
certain: the origin of the Old Turkish word btviak 
which is known only in the form ftlvUa^ 
kovl "unlucky" (Clausou, An etymological dictionary 
of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish, Oxford 1972, 581), 
is conjectural, as well the connection with the Sagai 
word Mpiak "irate, hot-tempered". The proper name 
Kljx'ak is recorded in the Uygh^r texts. Sec Radioff, 
Versuch ewes WMerbuehes der TUrk-DiaUctc, St. 
Petersburg 1899, ii, 843-3* In later popular and 
learned etymologies (first in Ragbld al-Dln, Djdmi ( al - 
tauiirikh, ed. Berezin = Trudy Vest. 0 /d. Ar&. 
Obit?., vii, 23, later in Abu M-GhazI, ed. Desmaisons, 
19) kipCah is connected with kobuk or fcobi and ex¬ 
plained as a "hollow tree trunk"; at the same time 
a legend is told oi the birth of a boy from a hollow 
trunk; the boy is said to have been adopted by 
Ogljuz J£h 4 n fcf. KiiiAXj and to have been given a 
separate territory as a fief. The relation of the tribe 
KIp«'aV. emerging in the Western Siberian steppes, 
to the other Turkish tribes is unclear. GardizI (text 
in W. Barthold, Ollek v poesdke v Srednyuyu Asiyu, 
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82 — ed. ‘Abd ai-yayy Habib!, Tehran 1347/1968, 1 
258) mentions the Klp£ak along with the ImSk as a 
division of the Kimak [see cuuzz] who lived on the 
Irti sh. [7.0.] although the earlier anonymous author , 
of the tfudud ol 'dlan (t. 19a tr. Minorsky, xoi, 5 21, 
comm. 315 *7) says that the KIp£ak had separated 
from the Kimak and dwelled to the north of the 
Peicncgs. Ibn KhurraddSdhbih. 31, I. 9, and, fol 
lowing him, Ibn d-Faljrib, 329, 1 . 3, tr. Massd 388, 
mention the Klpdak along with the Kimak as a 
separate people. Mahmud al-Kashgharl, i, 273, des- . 
cribes the Yimak (sw) on the Irtislj as a subdivision | 
of the Klpiah, cot of the Kim 5 k. In another passage 
of the same work (iii, 22) wc arc told that the YimSk 
are a Turkish tribe [dftl min al-turk), the same "as 
we call KIp£ak" fit-a-hum al-ftifdidbiyya Hndani ); 
the Klp^ak themselves thought they were a separate | 
branch ({hurnnui atrdk W&fik ya^dddna anfusakum ! 
fiitban akhara). The Kimak mentioned by Mufcad- | 
dasl, 274 I. 3, at §awr5n must have been I\!p£ak. j 
In connection with the advance of the KIpCak from j 
north to south is the appearance (first in the 5th/uth : 
century in the Diwan cf Na§ir-i I£husraw;cf. Browne, I 
Lit. hi st. #/ Persia, i, 227) of the name Da&t-i Klp£a£ 
for Maf&sat al-Ghuzt, cf. ibid., ii, 168. The KIpCak ( 
tKhiKflld are already mentioned by Bayhakl, ed. 1 
Morley, 91, as neighbours of Kh w 5 ra 2 m. According to 
Marquart, Osttiirktsche Dialcktstudien, 102, the Kip- 
«’nk appear in history for the first time in 514/1120-1 
in Ibn al-Afhlr, X, 399, as allies of the Georgians; 
according to Marquart ( ibid ., 136) the kingdom of 
the i<!p£ak was founded by people who emigrated 
from Manchuria in connection with the rise of the 
Curt (the Chinese Kin Dynasty); cf. thereon, P. Pcl- 
liot, in JA, scr. ii, xv, 125 ff. That the term Dasht i 
KfpCak was also extended to South Russia is shown 
by the evidence of Hamd Allah Mustawfi !£azwinl, 
Nuthat al-kulUb ed. Le Strange, 21, 238, that Dajht-i 
KIpCak is the same as Dasht-i ISbarar. Altogether it , 
seems to be sure, that in the 4th-5th/ioth-uth 1 
centuries a loose political unit of Turkish tribes 
(including the KlmAk) existed under this name in 
the above-mentioned territories. In the middle of 
the 5th/irth century, the KlpCak tribes moved to 
the Russian steppes, pushing the Ogbux toward the 
western areas of the Pontus region, [see £huzz]. ; 
After 1064 they became the lords of these territories, 
which they kept until the Mongol invasion. Among 
the KIpta'k tribes, the K*mian (called Polovtil by 
the Russians and Comani by Western Europeans) 
were the dominant element which played an impor- ( 
tant role in the history of Byzantium, Bulgaria and 
Hungary. They are often identified with the whole 
of the Klptafc uibal confederation. The K!p£ak in 
South Russia were exposed not only to the influence 
of Islam but also to that of Christianity; a prince of 
the K!p£ak (Chinese Kinrt’a) in the time of the 
Mongol invasion (the same prince is mentioned in 
Russian annals) was called George (Russ. Yuriy, 
hence Chinese Yu-Ii-ghi, in Bretschneider, Mediaeval 
researches, ii. 297 ff. and Pelliot, op. cit., 130). Ibn 
Ba[(Qta mentions Christian Klp£*-k at Ker£ [q.v.], 
the so-called "Codex Cumanicus" roust be regarded ' 
as a memorial of tbe spread of Christianity among 
the glpta*. The name Klpeafc survived the Mongol 
invasion; it was later transferred to the empire of | 
the Golden Horde. Tbe Klpdak military slaves, 
coming to the Near East, especially to Egypt, played j 
an important role in the history of this area as the 
Babri Mamluks [see al-bahriyya and mamlOks]. The 
first scant information concerning the language of the 1 
KIptak is due to al-Kaghgharl. According to hk | 


Dltr&n lughdt al-turk , ii, 253, iii, 23, the dialect of 
the ]£Ip£ak had the same phonetic pecularities as the 
dialect of the £&uzz, with dj for y at the beginning 
of a word. The first linguistic record relating to the 
Klpfiak (Roman) language is the Codex Cumanicus. 
From the Rlpfcak Mamluks, several linguistic monu¬ 
ments are known. From the Armenians in Poland 
and in Ukraine, speaking a special KlpCak dialect, 
several literary and other documents have come 
down to us. One section of the Turkish languages, 
according to the ethnic and historical relation of these 
peoples to the Klptak tribes and regions, is also 
called Klpiak- The Klpdak are no longer mentioned 
after the Mongol period; like many other early names 
of peoples (Rarluk, Uyghur, Nayman etc.) the name 
Klpfak is found as the name of a family or of a 
minor tribal unit among the Bashkir, Nogai, Kirghiz 
and Uzbek. The Klpdak are particularly associated 
with Farghana in the modem history of Central 
Asia, cf. Kuo*AM>. 

Bibliography: J. Marquart. OsUuropaisehc und 
ostasiatischc StreifiUge, Leipzig 1903; W. Bang- 
J. Marquart, Ostiiirkiscke Dialcktstudien, Berlin 
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Centrale, Paris 1945: R. Crousset, Vempire des 
steppes, Paris 1952; Gy. Moravcsik, Bytantino- 
turcica. i. Die byrantinischen QuclUn tut GeschichU 
der TiirkvOlher, Berlin 1958; Phiiologiae Turcicae 
Fundamenla, i-ii, Wiesbaden 1959-64; D. Sinor, 
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RlR SHEHIR [see * 1 rshbhir). 

KIRA’ (a.), a legal term meaning the leasing or 
hiring out of things. This is a contract in every 
way like a contract of sale, but with this difference 
that a sale aims at transferring the possession of 
something in exchange for the sale price, whilst 
leasing or hiring out aims at the beneficial use or 
enjoyment of a thing for a fixed period to time in 
return for a hiring fee. It is accordingly the sale of a 
beneficial use (bay* al-mandji ‘) and is built around 
the procedure lor a contract of sale. The only dif¬ 
ferences are those which arc inherent in the differing 
nature of the two contracts, but both of them come 
into the category of commutative contracts (mu e dwa- 
tfai), of which sale is the leading example, The term 
"commutative contract" Is used in practice for all 
procedures (sale, exchange, loan, leasing or hiring 
out, settlement, etc.) in which we have the transfer 
of property (mil*) or beneficial use ( mand/i *) in 
return tor the handing-over of an equivalent. 

The essential elements of a contract of 
leasing or hiring out are (a) the contracting parties, 
the lessor (Adrf) and the lessee (mtiktari); (b) the 
object in question (al~ma c kud *alayh), i.e. the thing 
hired out and the sum corresponding to its beneficial 
use («{&>); and (c) the form or embodiment of the 
agreement ( figha ). The effects of a contract of this 
kind are those of a contract of sale, except for the 
differences arising out of the specific natures of the 
two contracts. 

The contract is not dissolved by the deaths of 
either of the two contracting parties; the heirs have 
the power to re-negociale the contract. Hiring or 
leasing can always be annulled when there is an 
excuse ['u&t). 

The types of objects which may be leased 
or hired out. Whilst i&i&ra [see IejAr) is the hiring 
out ol a service and of movable objects, with the 
exception of ships and beasts which are used for 
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transportation, the term bird 3 is used for these last 
and for immovable property. Hcncc in practice, 
bird 3 may be a contract for transporting something. 
According to Ibn c Arafa, it is in this case the sale 
of the beneficial use of an animal or of something 
else like a ship for purposes of transport. But the 
transporting of objects must be distinguished from 
the transporting of persons. Malik sees there a 
locatio offer*. Other Malikls pronounce in favour of 
a hiring out of services. The ghlfi^ consider this 
contract as a hiring out of objects. But in any case, 
the hiring out of beasts or burden and ships ( bird 3 
ai-rawdbil t va ’l-su/un) is perfectly admissible, whether 
the beasts are individually determined or not. 

Hiring out can cover land (bird* al ar/), and the 
leasing of rural properties existed before Islam, under 
two forms: (a) fcird* involving payment of money; 
and (b) bird* involving the making over of a pro¬ 
portion of the produce of the property [mu^hdbara). 
This last form must have been the commoner one, 
in view of the scarcity of coinage. 

The last type of hiring out of an object is bird 3 
mu 3 abbad or conduclio perpetua, the lease in return 
for a quit-rent of ancient French law. It is the 
equivalent of our emphyteusis or emphyteutic lease. 
In Egypt, this institution is known under the name 
of tnodda fawila, in Algeria as ‘and*, and in Morocco 
as bird 5 c ald 'l tabkiya\ all these names indicate the 
idea of a perpetual lease. 

Bibliography : D. Santillana, Jnstti*rioni di 
diritto musulntano malichUo con riguardo anche al 
sistewa sciafiila, Rome 1925. Book ix; Ibn ‘A^im 
al-M 31 ikl al-Gharnifl, al'Afimiyya, 151; Kayra- 
wSnl, Riidla, 215**6; see also I&Ait. 

I A. M. Delcambre.i 

KIRA’A, reading. Applied to the KurMn, frira'a 
also means recitation. In the present article the term 
fiira'a is used as follows; 1. in the general sense of 
the recitation (a) of single parts of the Kur’&n, as 
prescribed for the ritual prayer (fatii), or the recita¬ 
tion (b) of the entire Kur’&n, which has become, in 
the course of years, an accepted spiritual exercise 
($*r<i 3 a = recitation); 2. to indicate a special reading 
of a word or of a single passage of the Kur^n (fri/d’a, 
pi. bird 3 dt = variant); 3. to indicate a particular 
reading of the entire Kur’an {bird 'a = reading). In 
the third case one speaks of the kird'a of Ibn Mas'ud 
or of the bird y a of the people of Kufa as opposed to 
the fiird 3 a of other authorities or to the redaction 
authorised by 'Uthrnan. 

The recitation of texts proclaimed by Muhammad 
as revelation played from the very beginning a 
prominent part in the Muslim community. This is 
already evident from the fact that the collection of 
these revelations was designated as fcwr’an ‘'recita¬ 
tion". However, the Kur 3 an had not yet been codified 
at the death of the Prophet and the form of Arabic 
letters used to note down single parts of it and later 
on the whole collection was very incomplete; in a 
group of consonants a choice between two or more 
readings was possible. Consequently, disagreements 
soon arose on exactly how to read the revealed text 
The promulgation of a canonical redaction of the 
Kur*an under the third caliph *Utljmin (soon after 
50/650) was intended to remedy this evil. Copies of 
this redaction were sent from Medina to KOfa, 
Basra and Damascus, the most important cities of 
‘Irftk and Syria. After a relatively short period, this 
redaction seems to have been generally accepted as 
the official text, finally even at Kufa where Ibn 
Mas'ud (d. 33 / 653 )i Ihe distinguished Companion of 
the Prophet, who maintained a “reading" of his 


own, hacl at first called upon his followers to resist. 

On the whole, the text of c UUim;ln had a strong 
unifying influence, which was felt to an increasing 
extent. But a really uniform (iird 3 a was not thereby 
guaranteed. During recitation, which was essentially 
based on oral tradition, readings deviating from the 
official edition continued to be followed. In so far 
as these readings went back to recognised authorities 
of the early period and to trustworthy witnesses, they 
were also noted by commentators on the Kur'an and 
philologists, and turned to excgetic or linguistic ac¬ 
count. Thus variaut readings of Ibn Mas^d, Ubayy 
b. Ka‘b (d. 29/649 or 34/654) and other early "read¬ 
ers", which deviated from the official text, were 
transmitted in early scholarly literature and have 
therefore conic down to us, at least in extracts. The 
tcird’a of al-Hasan al-Ba$rI (d. x 10/728) was later 
even inserted among the “fourteen readings" (see 
below). 

Further development was on characteristic lines. 
The untramelled freedom with which the text had 
been treated in the earliest times was followed by 
a period of systematisation and limitation of the 
possibilities of the "readings" which the consonantal 
text and the oral tradition offered. However, com¬ 
plete unification was not achieved. People neither 
would nor could simply set aside the power of tradi¬ 
tion. Thus the free choice on the £ird 3 a was limited, 
but not entirely forbidden. While reading the 
otficially accepted consonantal text (already in itself 
constituting a limitation), the "reader" could still 
make a choice between a certain number of authori¬ 
ties. In its detail the history of I>ur 3 4 n reading is 
very complex. The scanty and sometimes unreliable 
sources leave muck uncertain. In general, however, 
the course of development is clearly recognisable, 
thanks in particular to the penetrating studies of 
G. BcrgstrAsser (in collaboration with O. Pretzl) and 
E. Beck (sec BibL). In this article only the essential 
aspects will be briefly mentioned. 

Important progress in the standardisation of the 
"reading" was achieved by differentiating the letters 
b, t, th, «, y etc. by means of strokes (later dots) and 
by introducing vowel signs. The redaction of ‘Uth- 
man, being officially recognised, gained in importance 
by this clarification. With the passage of time, other 
differences were gradually eliminated. Such a levelling 
seems at first to have been accomplished within single 
cities (amtir), and later on through the influence of 
one city on another. Majority readings tended to 
prevail over minority readings, thus leading towards 
a general consensus. In the first half of the 4th/xoth 
century, lbn MudjAhid (d. 3*4/936)1 the influential 
Imdmoi the “readers" in Bag^dAd, publicly and with 
governmental support brought this process to its 
logical conclusion. He banned further use of the 
hird 3 at of Ibn MasHld and other uncanonical readings. 
Ibn Shanabudh. a contemporary and fellow-reader 
of Ibn Mudjahid, complied with this ban only after 
he had been arraigned anil flogged. In addition, Ibn 
MudjSliid declared the reading of the < Uthmanlc 
consonantal text, standardised by tradition and 
consensus, to be obligatory, and compelled Ibn 
Mifcsam, an other fellow-reader, to renounce the 
claim which he had maintained until that moment 
that he could decide lor himself on the punctuation 
and vocalisation of the text. As authorities on the 
traditional reading of the ‘Uthminie text, Ibn 
MudjShid recognised seven "readers" belonging to 
the 2nd/8th century, among whom were c A$im of 
Kufa (d. 128/745) and Nafi 4 of Medina (d. 169/783), 
whose readings have both remained authoritative 
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to the present day, that of c A$im in the cast and 
centre of the Islamic world, and that of Nafi 1 — 
with some exceptions—in North Africa from Egypt 
westwards. To the seven "readers” recognised by 
Ibn Mudjahid were added later on three others, and 
afterwards another four, but these never attained the 
same standing as the first seven. Furthermore, since 
Ibn Mudjahid, in mentioning —one of the Seven 

—had often named two others, Abu Bakr Shu c ba 
(d. 193/809) and IJaf§ (d. 180/796), who transmitted 
‘Akim's reading independently of one another, it 
became customary to add also the names of two 
other traditionists to each of the other six and of the 
"Three after the Seven”. Thus originated the be¬ 
wildering uumber of names in the list of readers 
recognised as canonical (Gcsch . dc$ Qor., iii, 186-9; 
Blachfere, 118-23; Bell-Watt, 49 fM- 

After the readings had been limited to the "Seven" 
recognised as canonical, and to the other “Three 
after the Seven” and "Four after the Ten", all the 
others were eliminated in the practice of recitation. 
The "readers” henceforward bad to keep exclusively 
to the canonical readings. This however did not 
completely rule out the uncanonical "deviant" 
(skawddkdh) readings. They were later adduced as 
useful evidence in the practical interpretation of the 
Kur 3 3 n and in the elucidation of linguistic problems. 
Besides his “Book of the Seven" ( KiULb tU-Safra, 
cd. Sh. Payf, see Bib!.) Ibn Mudjahid also composed 
a “Book of deviant readings" ( Kitab al-Shauui dhdh ]. 
which is not extant. The debate on the uncanonical 
kird'at was carried on throughout the centuries in a 
scholarly literature of growing importance. Ibn Abi 
Dawud al-Sigjistanl’s (d. 316/928) Kitab al~Ma§ahij 
and Ibn Mudjahid's works already mentioned were 
followed—to cite only a few of the most important 
names—by the monographs on uncanonical readings 
of Ibn Khalawavh (d. 370/980) and Ibn Djinni (d. 
392/1002), by al Dani's (d. 444/1053) classical manual 
of the Seven Kur’an-readings (vorsc version by 
al-Sh&tibi, d. 390/1194) and his works on ortho¬ 
graphy, punctuation of the vowels and other punc¬ 
tuation marks, by Ibn al-DjazarFs (d. 833/1429) 
works on the Ten readings and on the classes (fabahdt) 
of readers, and finally by al-Banna^s (in7/1705) 
book on the Fourteen readings. For the practice 
of recitation, the literary tradition constituted, in 
contrast with early times, an almost indispensable 
complement to oral instruction. 

The knowledge of Kur’an-reading (Him al-frira'a) 
had become a distinct theological discipline and had 
many practitioners, few of whom, however, wrote 
books on it. In this connection, it becomes under¬ 
standable that the official Egyptian Kur 5 an of 1924 
(following the reading of ‘Asim in the tradition of 
tfafs) is not founded on early Kur’anic manuscripts, 
but is the result of reconstructions derived from the 
literature on the readings (see Bergstrasser, in Isl. 

xx (1932), 5 «)- 

In the recitation by professional “readers" (sec 
above), a distinction is made between an incantatory, 
a rapid and a moderate tempo (tartil or taktiik—\iadr 
— tadwlr). The manner of execution can be designated 
as cantillation, but there are also intricate musical 
settings (see the studies by K. Huber and M. Talbi). 
The technique of reciting is laid down in detail in 
works on the kird'at. 

Special importance is attributed to the rules of 
pronunciation, including the theory of assimilation 
(idgkam iddighatn), the modification of a into 
e [imdla], extension (model), forms of the pause (1cakf) 
and the conservation or alleviation (labdil) of hatnza | 


(see O. PreUi’s analysis of a typical treatise on the 
Uful at hird'a, in Islamica, vi (1934), 230, 291-331). 
The time required for private oral instruction is 
1 greatly increased by the fact that, since Ibn Mudjahid, 
several different Imams and Schools of Readers have 
been officially recognised. According to a distinctive 
method known as “assembling” (d/<tm ( ) “the I<ur s 5a 
verse is divided into small fragments, each one of 
which is recited as often as there arc variants of it, 
each time with another variant” (see the instructive 
passage, “Koranlcsungsunterricht’', by Bergstrasser, 
in Isl., xx (1932), 38*42)- When the whole of the 
Qur’an is recited, the separate readings must be 
considered as self-contained units; the "readers" are 
thus not free to combine the text of their recitation 
from different kird'at (Bergstrasser, ibid., 39 ff.). 
These, however, are details which concern only an 
61 ite of "readers". The great mass of the hurra*, 
consisting largely of blind men, would in any case 
limit themselves from the start to the study of a 
single reading (Haf$ e au in the west Warsh 

'an Nd/i ( ). I11 general, the originally large number of 
readings has given way in the course of centuries to a 
far-reaching uniformity both in the practice of recita¬ 
tion and in the theoretical Him al-kird'a. 

The history of the text of the Ruffin and of the 
kird'at has also been studied by European and 
American orientalists, notably Noldeke and Gold- 
ziher, followed by A. Jeffery, G. Bergstrasser, O. 
Pretzl and E. Beck (see Bibl.). Important sources 
have been published, and separate stages of develop¬ 
ment reconstructed. Jeffery, and likewise Berg¬ 
strasser in association with Pret2l, planned an ap¬ 
paratus criticus for the Kurban. Bergstrasser and 
Pretzl had begun a systematic collection of photo¬ 
stats of early manuscripts of the I<Cur*2n in the hope 
of discovering variants not registered in the literature. 
Because of their untimely death (1933 and 394*). this 
research came to a standstill. Jeffery also died 
(1959) without having realised his vast project. The 
task, however, remains to evaluate the known and 
still unknown variants for the study of old Arabian 
dialects and in general for a future historical gram¬ 
mar of Arabic. Whether much will emerge to the 
profit of the historical interpretation of the ^ur 5 Sn 
remains to be seen. The harvest so far obtained by 
Bergstrasser and Beck is rather meagre and promises 
no new results of any importance. During the last 
years of his life, Pretzl himself had apparently 
“retreated from the generally high appreciation of 
the manuscripts and readings of the Kur 3 Sn”. 
August Fischer, who noted this en passant in a 
posthumous article ( 7 s/. xxviii (1948), 5 n- 4 )* also 
cited a passage from Spitalcr's obituary of Pretzl 
(ZDMO xevi (1942), 163 ff.). In Fischer’s opinion 
the Kur’anic textual variants “for the most part 
(emphasis by Fischer) consist of no more than at¬ 
tempts at emendation made by philologically trained 
Kur’Sn specialists on difficult passages in the 
c Uthmanic redaction". 
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KIRA’A (see tadrIs]. 

KIRAp (also mukdraefa and muddraba, cf. below), 
a commercial arrangement in which an investor 
{fdfrib al-rnal) or group of investors entrusts capital 
or merchandise to an agent-manager (Viwtl, mu kJr id, 
muifdrih ) who is to trade with it and then return it 
to the investor with the principal and previously 
agreed-upon share of the profits. As a reward for 
his labour, the ageut receives the remaining share 
of the profits. However, in case of a loss resulting 
from an unsuccessful business venture, the agent is 
in no way liable for the return of the lost investment. 
He loses his expended time, effort, and anticipated 
share of the profit, while it is the investor who ex¬ 
clusively bears the direct financial loss. 

The birdtf combined the advantages of a loan with 
those of a partnership (jhariMa) ; and while containing 
elements characteristic of both contracts, cannot be 
strictly classified in either category. In all Islamic 
legal writings, it is treated as a distinct and inde¬ 
pendent contract with a separate section or book 
(kildb) devoted to it. As in partnership, profits and 
risks in the hinty are shared by both parties, the 
investor risking capital, the agent his time and 
effort. However, in the kirdf, unlike a partnership, 
uo joint capital is formed and the investor docs not 
become directly or jointly liable with the agent in. 
transactions with third parties; indeed, third parties 
need not ever be aware of the investor's existence. As 
In a loan, the ftirdd generally entailed no liability for 
the investor beyond the sum of money or quantity 
of commodities handed over to the agent; nnd in the 
event of its successful completion, the agent re¬ 
turned the capital plus a share of the profits (the 
latter, corresponding to the interest in an interest¬ 
hearing loan). 

The agent’s complete freedom under normal trad¬ 
ing circumstances from any liability for the capital in 
the event of partial or total loss and tire disjunction 
between the owners of the capital and third parties 
are novel and distinctive features of the birtUf which 
made it a particularly suitable instrument for 
long-distance trade. 

Although commercial arrangements resembling the 
hirdd were known in the Near Eastern and Mediter¬ 
ranean world from the earliest times, it appears very 
I likely that its direct origins were indigenous to the 
Arabian peninsula, having developed in the context 
of the pre-Islamic Arabian caravan trade. With the 
Arab conquests, it spread to the Near East, North 
Africa and ultimately to Southern Europe. Its intro¬ 
duction in the form of the commenda in the Italian 
seaports of the late 10th and early xith centuries 
A.D. was germinal to the expansion of mediaeval 
European trade. The bir &4 was the subject of lengthy 
and detailed discussion in the earliest Islamic legal 
compendia (late 2nd/8th century). Its legal treat¬ 
ment in these early treatises bears the hallmark of 
long experience with the kirdd as an established 
commercial institution. Although not mentioned in 
the Kur* 4 n, numerous traditions attribute its practice 
to the Prophet and his leading companions (e.g. 
§hirbinS, Mughni al-muhtddi, ii. 309; SarakhsI, 
Mabsuf, xxii, 18-19; Shaybinl. All muddraba, fol. 42). 
From the sparse indications available, it appears 
that this form of commercial association continued 
through the early centuries of the Islamic era as a 
mainstay of caravan and long-distance trade. In one 
of the very few mediaeval Arabic treatises of com¬ 
merce, Dimashfcrs The beauties of commerce (prob¬ 
ably jth/nth century), the kirad is cited as one of 
I the three methods by which trade is carried out; 
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C.hazali lists it among the six commercial contracts, 
"the knowledge of which is indispensable to anyone 
seeking gain in trade” (I byd*, ii, 66). The documents 
from the Cairo Geniza ( 5 th- 7 th/nth-i 3 th centuries) 
are replete with numerous examples of commenda 
agreements which account for a considerable share 
of the commercial activity reflected in these docu¬ 
ments. Thus we may conclude that not only in law, 
but in practice as well, the kirad constituted one 
of the most widespread instrument of commercial 
activity. 

Three Arabic terms are used to designate this 
contract: ktrdd, mukdraifa, and mwjaraba and the 
terms are interchangeable with no essential dif¬ 
ference in meaning or connotation among them. 
The divergence in terminology was probably origi¬ 
nally due to geographical factors. The terms (tird 4 
and mubdrada apparently originated in the Arabian 
peninsula, and the term mxufdraba was of ‘Irlfci 
prevenance. Subsequently, the difference was per¬ 
petuated by the legal schools, the M&liklsand fchMWs 
adopting the term kirdd and, to a lesser degree, 
mu&dtaja, and the tfanafls the term muifdfaba. 

As in the case of several other commercial ar¬ 
rangements, Islamic law justifies the licitness of the 
kir&4 contract on the religious grounds of traditional 
practice (sunna), the consensus of the community 
(idjtnd*) and, more interestingly, on the practical 
grounds of its economic function in society. After 
quoting a series of traditions describing the birdd’s 
use in trade by the Prophet and his companions, 
Sarafchsi adds that it is also allowed: “Because 
people have a need for this contract. For the owner 
of capital may rot find his way to profitable trading 
activity, and the person who can find his way to such 
activity may not have the capital. And profit cannot 
be attained except by means of both of these, that 
is, capital and trading activity. By permitting this 
contract, the goal of both parties is attained” 
(Sarahs!, Mabsuf, xxii, 19). 

Sarakhsi's summary of the ftir&4' s economic func¬ 
tion highlights one of the most important aspects of 
this contract’s r6Ie in Near Eastern commerce, and 
helps explain its widespread use in mediaeval trade. 
For the investor, the rad served as a means of 
hiring trading skill, and for the agent-manager, as a 
means of hiring capital. Since, in the mediaeval 
commercial context, profit could be realised only by 
the combination of capital and trading activity, the 
birdd, especially for the purposes of long-distance 
trade, became an ideal instrument to attain a 
profitable goal. 
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(A. L. Udovttch) 

JjJRAN, in Islamic astrology "the conjunc¬ 
tion”. Without further qualification, this refers to 
the mean or true conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter. 
The conjunctions of these two planets were com¬ 
bined, apparently by Sasanid astrologers, with the 
Hellenistic doctrine of the triplicities to form the 
basis of one of several methods o! predicting the 
course of history available to mediaeval astrology. 

The four triplicities were associated with the four 
sublunar elements as follows: 

Fire Earth Air Water 


Aries Taurus Gemini Cancer 

Leo Virgo Libra Scorpio 

Sagittarius Capricorn Aquarius Pisces 

Mean conjunctions of Saturn and Jupiter occur once 
in about every 20 years with a longitudinal incre¬ 
ment of about 242;25°; for twelve or thirteen con¬ 
junctions, then, or about 240 or 260 years, they stay 
within the same triplicity, and it takes about 960 
years (i.e. approximately a millennium) for the con¬ 
junctions to return to the triplicity in which the 
cycle started. The return of the conjunctions to the 
triplicity of fire (to Aries) in about a millennium 
was thought to indicate the appearance of a new 
prophet; the transfer of the conjunctions from one 
triplicity to the next in about 240 or 260 years was 
taken to signify a possible change in the dominant 
dynasty; and the occurrence oi each individual con¬ 
junction was believed to portend lesser shifts in 
political, military, or economic status. The details 
of these predictions depended upon the horoscopes 
of the beginnings ol the solar years in which the 
conjunctions occurred. 

This theory of conjunctions usually appears in 
consort with various other elements of political 
astrology, all of which seem to have originated in the 
Zoroastrian millennarianism of Sasanid Iran. These 
other methods are: the revolutions of the world- 
years; the cosmic cycles—i.e. the mighty, big, middle, 
and small varieties of the hisrna, the inlihd*, and the 
farddrs of the planets; the mighty years of the 
planets; and the planetary lords of the millennia, 
centuries, decades, and single years. These elaborate 
systems for predicting religious and political change, 
together with the related theory of the conjunctions 
of the maleficent planets, Saturn and Mars, in Cancer 
every 30 years, appealed strongly to dissident groups 
in the early c Abbftsid period and later, and especially 
to these with Iranian connections; in particular, one 
may mention the Kannafians and the IsmSTIls. 
Many leading astrologers wrote expositions of the 
significance of the conjunctions, including Masha’al* 
lah and AbO Ma'sbar; through their writings, this 
form of political astrology was transmitted to Western 
Europe, where it became extremely popular during 
the Renaissance. 

Bibliography: References to the earlier lit¬ 
erature and descriptions of some of the numerous 
Arabic texts on will be found in D. Pingree, 
Historical horoscopes, in JAOS, lxxxii (1962), 487- 
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50a; E. S. Kennedy, Ramifications of the uorld-year 
concept in Islamic astrology, in A cits du dixit me 
congris international d’hisloirc des sciences . Paris 
1964, i, 23-43; E- Pingree, The Thousands of 
Abil Ma < shar, London 1968; E. S. Kennedy and 
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KlRAT [see maxAyIl). 

KIRD (a., fern, far da, pi. kurud> afaid, farad, 
hirada. karida). a substantive having the general 
tense of "monkey", but representing in iact, among 
the simians of the Ancient World, only the members 
of two families, the colobids and the cercopithecids, 
the only primates known in ancient Arabia. Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Somalia, the Yemen and *LTn&n in fact 
constitute favourite habitats of baboons (genus Tapio) 
and macaques or cyaocephaJous magots (genus 
Macaca). Both types live there in groups ol which 
the total population can vary from a dozen to a 
hundred; each of these societies, which are based on 
polygamous family units, is subject to the authority 
of a male leader and this animal social organisation 
has not failed to attract the attention of those Arab 
writers who have spoken about monkeys. Since 
ancient times, the peoples of southern Arabia have 
looked with respect and circumspection tinged with 
an element of superstitious fear at the colonies of 
hamadryad baboons [Papw hamadryas) and of green 
baboons (Papio anubis) infesting the areas of high 
ground. In the times of the Pharaohs, the Egyptians 
deified these monkeys, and there was certainly a 
time when, in prc-Islainic Arabia, these animals were 
labor.'. Were they demons incarnate, maleficent genii 
or metamorphoses of men ? There was no shortage 
of questions for the credulous Bedouin to ask hnn- 
>cli, and more especially, there was the cver-current 
legend according to which Solomon made a pact 
with the race of monkeys, setting them to guard the 
demuns vanquished by the genii. Even in the 4th/ 
10th century, Ibn al-FaJdh al-Harnadhanl [f.p.] and 
al-Mas'ucJI report, with complete seriousness, that 
among these troupes of monkeys there is found one 
larger than the rest wearing at his neck the seal 
bestowed by Solomon. Apart from the involvement 
of tiie latter in the world of monkeys, there was alive 
in the minds of men the legend, of Talmudic origin 
( Sanhedrin , 109a), of the divine curse inflicted upon 
some of the builders of the tower of Babel; their 
expiatory punishment was to be changed into mon¬ 
keys for all eternity. This curse was to be confirmed 
by the Kur'hn (II, 61/65; VII, 166; V, 65/60) where 
it is said: "those whom He has cursed, Me has changed 
into monkeys and pigs". Popular belief in such 
metamorphoses (maskk, pi. musuM [?.r.], encouraged 
by successful fables such as the Thousand and one 
nights (for metamorphoses of rnen into monkeys, see 
nights 9, is, 299, 624), was to persist for a long time 
in the bosom of Islam, in spite of categorical refuta¬ 
tions on the part of the Prophet reported in certain 
J/adilhs (see al-Damlri, liayit, ii, 243-4), according 
to Ibn ‘Abbas. More sceptical, al-DjAbU did not 
omit to set these alleged retrograde mutations in 
the realm of fiction [tfaycudn, i, 309). 

By nature less inclined towards superstition than 
the nomads, the settled people of Ihe Yemen and of 
‘Uman were familiar with the baboons of their 
region and also with other monkeys imported from 
East Africa, and were able at a very early stage to 
domesticate the young animals and to use them for 
such menial services as turning millstones; butchers 
and gxocers used them to guard their goods (al- 
Damlrl, op. cit.). The cunning and agility of the 




monkey were also exploited by thieves for picking 
pockets arid housebreaking. So the monkey became 
a part of the every-day life of man, to almost the 
same extent as the dog, and the term fard was no 
longer sufficient to differentiate between ages and 
sexes; a terminology based on exterior traits filled 
this gap. Thus the large male baboon was called 
rubaft or rubbdfi (whence the form II verb rabbafta 
“to train monkeys"); he was known also os kurduhf 
kurd&fa fiaadal, hibn, and his thick fur hood earned 
him the epithets habbdr , haicbar. In the Hidjas he 
was known as hidiris, a name for the fox in other 
countries. The female and the young monkey, smaller 
in stature than the male and with less hair, were 
known, according to different places and people, as 
daftya, bi shsha . Ufa*. In spite of these cases of domesti¬ 
cation, which were in fact limited in number, rela¬ 
tions between men and monkeys were not always so 
peaceable, and it happened quite often that as a 
result of the proliferation of the simian species, rural 
populations had to take issue with destructive and 
aggressive hordes; speaking of baboons, al Idris! 
(jVmj/io. .., 2nd clime, section 6) remarks that, in 
‘Um.’in, it is sometimes necessary to repel them with 
spears and arrows, and al-MakrlzI notes ( Khdat. and 
qnoted in the Manhal al-sdfi of Ibn Taghrfblrdi) in 
referring to a faidi of Mogadishu in Somalia, that in 
about the year 800/1398 this town was actually 
invaded by monkeys which installed themselves 
there firmly, and that in 839/M 35 * 6 , the date of his 
meeting with the Add#, this permanent occupation 
was still going on, causing grave annoyance to tho 
inhabitants. 

In spite of a fundamental quality of mischief, 
encouraged by captivity and a sometimes extreme 
lewdness, stigmatised by the adage axnd min hidiris, 
the Arabs recognised in the monkey qualities lacking 
in other animals, such as a concern for cleanliness 
expressed through a continuous and methodical 
process of dclousing, its extreme agility, its astonish¬ 
ing ingenuity and above all its exceptional talent for 
imitation; these qualities were defined in proverbial 
expressions such as a c larn min hidiris "more cunning 
ihan a monkey", akyas min fashsha "more sly than 
a shc-monkey", amlah min rubba/i "more pleasing 
than a baboon", afikd min fard "more imitative than 
an ape", and they summed all of this up in the 
antithesis al-fard fasblfi Ukinnahu malif 1 "rascal 
though he is, the monkey is agreeable". 

The maritime trade of slavers and of Arab and 
Persian merchants in ‘.he Indian Ocean made known 
to the Muslim world a number of new species of 
ccrcopithics and a considerable trade in monkeys 
developed in the ports of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. The hunters, sea-farers from the coastal region 
of the l.hidramawt, went by preference via the island 
of Socotra to the coast of East Africa (the country 
of the Zan& and the country of Sufula) in search of 
the magnificent guere2a colobes [Colobus abyssinicus) 
with its fine black pelt, an item of great luxury, ex¬ 
ported at that time as far as Central Asia and Europe. 
Al-Idrlsl [Nusha, 1st clime, section 7) speaks of an 
"Island of Monkeys" (&asiral aJ-kurild), in the Indian 
Ocean (perhaps the island of Pemba or that of 
Mafia?), where the hunters from Khuria-Muria and 
of Socotra went to trap monkeys (that is to say, the 
green monkeys Ccrcopithecus callitrichs, the vervets 
Cere, pygerythrus, the inoustacs Cere. Cephas, the 
grivets Cere. Aethiops and the nisnas Cere, pyr- 
rhonolus) with the aid of small boats propelled to 
the coast by the tide and the currents. These boats 
contained delicacies for bait and on the gunwales 
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there were towing ropes manoeuvred by cords at¬ 
tached to the ship. Attracted by the food, the 
quadrillion* soon crowded together in the boats and 
it was necessary only to operate the recovery ropes 
and to bring on board the teeming cargo; depending 
on the species, some were killed and their pelts sent 
to the fur market, and others, with collars on their 
necks, were sold at a high price either to merchants 
or to aristocratic collectors of rare beasts or to 
Itinerant animal showmen. 

It is known, from the chroniclers, and al-Mas'udl 
(Mtiriigj, I, § 485) confirms it, that princes of India 
and of China kept trained monkeys, whose role was 
to detect poison in food and drink; the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Mahdl was advised by Chinese ambassadors 
to avail himself of the same precaution. But, a 
century earlier, the Umayyad caliph Yazid b. 
Mu'iwiya already had his monkey which accom¬ 
panied him in processions, mounted on an ass 
(al-Damlrl, op. eit.). The ‘Abbisid caliph al-Mutawak- 
kil received, from a king of Nubia, two monkeys, of 
which one could sew and the other model in clay. 
On the other hand, the sea farers of Slraf and of 
‘Oman, maintaining commercial links with India, 
the islands of Indonesia and China, were the principal 
source of information on Asiatic fauna and flora, in- 1 
formation exploited by Arab geographers and ency¬ 
clopaedists from the 3 cd/ioth to the 7 th/a 3th cen¬ 
tury; these hardy adventurers brought back, on their 
return, specimens of quadrumans native to these 
regions, such as rhesus macaques {Macaco mulatto) 
and crab macaques {Macaco irus) and senmopithics 
or langurs, including the hanouman entellus (Pres¬ 
orts emellus). all of chese being untouchable beasts 
to the Indians. Certain of these monkeys were offered, ! 
at the beginning of the 4 th/ioth century, by the 
amir of ‘L’man, to the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Muljtadir 
bi-ll 5 h to complete his menagerie {Murud}, i, § 487); 
with hunting dogs and falcons, monkeys were re¬ 
garded as princely gifts and they were to figure 
among the presents sent by H&run al-Rashid to 
Chariemague on the occasion of the two exchanges 
of ambassadors between the two sovereigns (181-5/ 
797-801). 

For its part, the Maghrib was well acquainted with 
monkeys through the numerous colonies of apes, 
known as Barbary macaques [Macau a inuus) in the 
Atlas. Very tame and friendly animals, they are a 
tourist attraction in the valleys of the Chiffa, in 
Algeria, and it is well known with what vigilant 
care the British keep their few specimens imprisoned 
on the Rock of Gibraltar. 

The monkey has always and everywhere had, with 
its grimaces its mimicry, its mischief and its agility, 
the power of amuse crowds; among showmen and 
jugglers, the exhibitor ol monkeys [karrdd, kuraduti, 
kurayddtl) was assured, in the Islamic countries, of 
success In the company of strolling players, in public 
places, at fairs and in markets. Yemenis and SornaJ- 
ians were the experts in this profession, which, while . 
relatively lucrative, was held in considerable con¬ 
tempt by the upper classes; so, according to Ibn 
al-Faklh, Khalid b. §afwan, in the course of an 
oratorical contest between the people of North and 
South Arabia, threw this insult at Ibrahim b. 
Makhrama al-Kindi: "You other Yemenis, you are 
nothing but exhibitors of monkeys..." In spite of 
this disapproval of public entertainers who were, it 
must be said, in many cases rogues, the mass of the 
people, both rural and urban, were attracted to 
open-air entertainments and to exhibitions of rare 
and "clever" animals, whether these were monkeys, 


dogs, bears, or goats. As trained quadrumans were 
a source of hilarity, the people readily abandoned 
the term bird to designate them, substituting ex¬ 
pressions of a happier psychological effect; thus, in 
Syria and in Lebanon, the monkey was called s a € ddn 
"lucky cha rm " and his trainer became the sa'ddnl, 
while in Iran/IrAk, Turkey and Egypt it wasnaymQnl 
mimun "fortune" which prevailed and which by a 
coincidence perhaps not fortuitous could quite well 
be linked to the Greek jnjioi “ape" from the verb 
(itpoupat "imitate, mimic". In the same spirit, the 
entire Maghrib instinctively adopted, in parallel to 
the classical substratum, kerdlgerd (pi. kpud , kriidal 
griid, gnida ) and the Berber ibki (pi. ibkon) and tddd 
(pi. iddau 1 n), the arabised Persian adjective shidt 
(pi. shuvada, sh:edda, $hw<ldi) "gay, joyous" which 
must have been introduced by the Turks and which 
‘Irak also made its own. Also in the Maghrib, the 
popular negro BQ S^diyya, parodying black magi 
cians, to the terror of small children, is often accom¬ 
panied in his acts by a trained monkoy, which he 
makes dance to the sound of the tambourine or of 
the gkayfa [f.v.j. 

Arab authors have said very little about the tricks 
which the exhibitors of monkeys trained their pupils 
to perform. Al-Mas*OdI notes simply that the Nubian 
grivet exhibited in the fairs astonishes the audience 
by his surprising agility in climbing to the top of a 
spear fixed in the earth. As for al-JJjabi; who, as an 
objective naturalist, enquired into the behaviour of 
monkeys employed by the a$hdb al-Mirada [Hayawdn, 
passim), he makes no mention of the kinds of acro¬ 
batics that were displayed in public. It is nevertheless 
easy to imagine them for anyone who has witnessed 
the displays given in Morocco by the wandering 
troupes of the Ulad Sldl Ahmed u Musa, the native 
showmen of the Sus, with their performing monkeys, 
and this on the occasion of local patronal festivals 
like that of Ldlld Kassdba (see E. Laoust, A'ows et 
terlmonici des jeux dc joie, in Hcsptris {1921), 44). 
In addition, the ambience of these travelling shows 
with their dense crowds of curious onlookers has 
been finely caught by BadI* al-Zaman al-Hamadhanl 
(9.V.] in his delightful makdnia kirdiyya (MaAdmdt, 
Cairo 1923, 104-6; Fr. tr. S. de Sacv, Christomathii 
arabc, Paris 1S27, iii, *46 -7) where the fidrrdd is 
none other than the waggish Abu ’ 1 -Fatb al-Iskandari 
constrained by vicissitudes to occupy this dismal 
condition. One of the most familiar street characters, 
the exhibitor of monkeys, is not absent from the 
stories of the Thousand and one nights, notably in 
the very salacious tale of the nymphomaniac princess 
who ravished one of his animals (Nights 355-7). 

In Islam, as elsewhere, to liken a man to a monkey 
was one of the most degrading insults. Among the 
Muslims of Spain, in periods of friction between the 
communities, while the pig and the dog were used as 
epithets for the Christians, the name "monkey" was 
generally reserved for the Jews, in reminiscence of 
the Kur’Anic verses quoted above (see H. P6rfts, 
Potsie anda louse, Paris 1953, 240-1). In Itrikiya, un¬ 
der the Aghlabid dynasty, the in his zeal for 
djihad [f.t>.], enjoined upon Jews and Christians the 
wearing on the shoulder of a square of cloth bearing 
the picture of a monkey in the case of Jews, and a 
pig in the case of Christians; these same symbols were 
to be shown on a board nailed to the door of their 
houses (according to al-M&likl, Riyd 4 al-nufus, apud 
H. R. Idris, Contribution d I’hisioire dc VJfnkiya, in 
RE 1 (*933), ii, 142). The satirical poets did not 
hesitate to use derogatory comparisons with monkeys 
to brand those whom they were attacking; this was 
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done by the Andalusian Ibrahim al-Hasani in 
referring to the famous amir al-Man§ur Ibn Abi 
c Amir (P6ris, op. cit.), as was done before him by 
Abu Nuwas, proclaiming his hatred of the Barmakids 
[sec barAmika] in this opening verse hddha zamdnu 
'1-kurCtii. .“This is the age of the apes.. [Diur&n, 
Cairo 1953, 519; Beirut 1962, 415). 

Under the scheme of Kur’Snic law, eating the 
flesh of the monkey is forbidden, since the animal 
is omnivorous and has canine teeth; an additional 
and fundamental reason for this prohibition is the 
instinctive revulsion, which is natural to the primates, 
the family to which the human race belongs, for the 
idea of devouring another member of the same family. 
For the evolved human being, eating the meat of the 
ape would be close to cannibalism. Nevertheless, 
ancient medical opinion held the flesh of the monkey 
to be an effective preventive agent against ele¬ 
phantiasis {d^udhdtn). Certain other parts of the 
animal, such as the teeth, the hair and the skin, 
possessed "specific qualities” (khawdsf) (see al- 
Damiri, loc. cit.), which modem science has rele¬ 
gated to the rank of absurdity. 

Finally, regarding the term kird, it should be 
noted that in astronomy the astcrism £, X Cam's 
major is and 6, x, 0, y, X, jz, c eolumba* is wrongly 
called al-Kurud "the Apes” in some treatises, a 
mistake arising from a misspelling of al-Furild “the 
Hermits” (see A. Benhainouda, Les nonts arabes dcs 
itvilcs, in AIEO, Algiers (1951). ix» 1S1). 

With kird, there has not so far been any reference 
to other than colobids and cercopithecids; it might 
also be asked what conception the Arabs had of the 
large anthropomorphic, or anthropoid, apes. These 
number no more than eleven species world-wide, 
seven gibbons, two chimpanzees, one gorilla and 
one orang-outang; none of these species exists in 
Arabia, and to find them one must go either to 
Indonesia or to central Africa. It is impossible, how¬ 
ever, not to see in one or other of these primates 
the mysterious nasnds/nisruis (pi. nasdnis } of the 
mediaeval Arab writers, and there can be no doubt 
that such a "demi-man” with human face, and 
vertical stance, without a tail and possessing the 
faculty of speech, but also covered with a thick 
flcccc, usually russct-colourcd, was originally nothing 
other than an anthropomorphic ape observed by 
sea-faring Arab merchants of the Indian Ocean, and 
only the gibbon ( liylobatcs lar) t found in Malaysia, 
Indochina, Burma and the Himalayas, corresponds 
fairly accurately to this description. Ibn al-Faklh, 
who is quoted by aMSazwlnl ['Atbd’ib, in the margin 
of al-Damlrl, op. cit., i, igi) and Muhammad b. 
ZakariyyS al-RazI [q.v.] say, with reference to 
Sumatra ( djazirat al-Rdmnl = I.ambri), that “there 
are found there human beings of both sexes, who go 
bare-footed and without clothing. Their speech is 
incomprehensible and they live in the tree-tops. 
They are entirely covered with hair and they live 
on a diet of fruit; they constitute an innumerable 
people who flee at the approach of man .. . these 
beings are four spans in height, thoir language is a 
kind of whistling and their faces are covered with 
russet-coloured down..Al-Idrlsi (Nutha, 1st clime, 
section 8) adds that their movement through the 
trees is accomplished by means of the arms alone 
and no use is made of the feet, which gives the 
impression that they are flying from one branch to 
another. In the 8th/i4th century, Ibn BatjOta 
(Rihla, ii, 136) writes of the colonies of siamang 
gibbons (Symphalangus syndaclylus) with black fleece 
and white mask which he encountered on the southern 


coasts of the Indies. As for the recently-discovered 
Asiatic orang-outang, the gorilla and the chimpanzees 
of Africa, these remained on the peripheries of know¬ 
ledge until the I2th/x8tb century. Besides, in so far 
as they were known, their height, greater than that 
of man, meant that they could not be identified with 
the half-man which the nasnds is, by definition; the 
root n.-s.-tt.-s. evokes in fact the idea of smallness 
and weakness. The reports of those who saw gibbons 
were rapidly distorted by the imagination of those 
1 who transmitted them to the point where the nasnds 
became a monstrous scmi-anthropomorphic creature, 
one-eyed and one-legged, moving with successive 
bounds at a tremendous speed, in times past hunted 
for its meat in the Yemen. With the shikk, another 
half-human monster, the nasnds is not without 
analogy with the ntonocultrs and the satyrus of Pliny. 
Understandably, sceptical minds demanded visual 
proof of the existence of such phenomena and to this 
end the 'Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakki), according to 
al-Ma$*Gdl [Muriidj, i, § 491), instructed the famous 
doctor and translator hlunayn b. Ishak [q.v.'] to find 
for him some of these curiosities; it seems that the 
scholar brought back from his explorations two 
authentic nasnds, but nothing further is known of 
the episode. 

Modern philologists, like P. Anastase-Marie, have 
gone so far as to see in the term nasnds the Greek 
vavvo<; “dwarf” (see Amin Ma c luf, Mu e d[am al- 
liayawdn, Cairo 1932, s.v. 13-18); it cannot be 

denied that the two words have the same sense and 
one would thus be led to see, in the origin of nasnds, 
besides the gibbon, a human pygmy. Al-Djahi?, while 
not believing in them, lists a nmnbe.r of these fabulous 
beings which really existed in the popular imagina¬ 
tion, and, this being an interesting fact, he assimilates 
1 the nasnds to the udk-wdk and to the people of Gog 
and Magog (Wnyn.v<i«, i, r89; vii, 178). Now the 
I Arab geographers recognised three countries jointly 
said to bo the land or the island of the Wdk-Wak (or 
the Wdh Wdhy), the first situated below the country 
of the 2 anc]j [f.v.], beyond Suffda “of gold” (Mozam¬ 
bique); the second in the most eastern islands of 
Malaysia (the Philippines, Celebes, the Moluccas); 
and the third in the extreme north of the Sino- Asiatic 
continent; it is found that these three countries cor¬ 
respond quite closely to those inhabited by particu¬ 
larly small peoples, the Negrillos and the AUUas in 
Africa, the Negritos in Malaysia, iu Dcccan and in 
the southern Himalayas, and the Lapps, the Samo- 
yedes, the Tungus and other nomadic ethnic groups 
of the arctic and sub-arctic regions. It may thus be 
supposed that those who encountered these pygmy 
people by chance identified them in their accounts 
with the »rts»ws, as had also been the case with the 
gibbon; and a detail which may corroborate this 
interpretation is the insistence of the authors on the 
faculty of speech attributed to the nasnds. Neverthe¬ 
less, there remains the mystery of the alleged ex¬ 
istence of the nasnds in the Yemen, and we can 
hardly be satisfied by the hadith (see LA, under 
n.-s.-s.) according to which the nasnds were the 
metamorphoses of men from the two cursed tribes of 
f Ad and Thamud [q.vu.]. Was there, in Arabia, a 
small anthropoid ape, or a race of human pygmies? 
The question and its solution belong to the realm 
of palaeontology and of prehistory. 

In fact, in historical times, the Arab peoples, 
having never encountered this fabulous nasnds in 
| their own countries, quite naturally applied the 
term to all the small long tailed flat-faced African 
1 monkeys with which tho exhibitors made them 
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familiar (see al-DatnXrl, op. tit., ii, 353-4), and modern 
systematic practice has simply ratified tho vox 
populi in retaining the name "nisnas" and applying 
it to the Somalian Cercopilhecus pyrrhonotus. In 
conclusion, having been born out of confused images 
of the gibbon and a pygmy in travellers’ tales, to 
become subsequently a monstrous human mutation 
blighted by divine punishment, the was^'j has finally 
been placed, by common logic, in one of the families 
defined by kird. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see KaxwlnJ, 'Adja'ib al-mafikliib&t, 
and Damiri, Haydt al-fiayawin al-kubrd, Cairo 
1356/1937; Ibn al-Faktt al-Hamad]»anI, K. al- 
Buhlan, tr. H. Mass#, Abrtgt du litre des pays, 
Damascus 1973; Ibn Tagljribirdl-G. Wiet, Les bio¬ 
graphies du Marshal SSJI, Cairo 193*; Idris:, 
Nushat al-musktdk (/.’. Ru&L&r), ed. Leiden, Opus 
geographicum, 5 fascs., 1970-5; Ibn Battuta, Rifila, 
Cairo 1346/1928; N. Elissdef, Thimes el motifs des 
Mille et une nuils, Beirut 19491 R - and D - Morris, 
Men and apes (with bibliogr.), London 1966, Fr. tr. 
Hommeset singes, Paris 1967, and coll. “Marabout”, 
MU No. 2x9, Paris 1971; M. Lombard, La eltasse el 
les produsts de la ehasse dans le monde musulmau 
(i VIU'Xl • Slide), in Annates BSC (May-Junv 
1969); B. Heuvelmans, Sur la piste des bites 
ignories (ch. "Les betes i face humaine d'lndo- 
Malaisie”), Paris 1955, i, 13-233; E. G- Boulenger, 
Les singes, Paris 1942. (F. VlWl) 

KIRESUN [see ciresOn]. 

KlRClZ, a Turkish people, mentioned ns early 
as the oldest Chinese accounts of Central Asia (front 
the and century A.D.) under the name Kien-Kuen, 
which according to P. Pelliot [JA, Ser. 2, vol. xv, 
137 ) back to a Mongol word, singular kirkun. 
The lands of the Kirgiz are not exactly defined in 
these sources; according to a very reliable source, 
the land of the Kien-Kuen lay north-west of the 
land of the K'ang-Kiu, i.e. of Sogdiana. The nam<- 
Kirghiz first appears in the Orfchon inscriptions of 
tfce 8 th century; at that time the Kirgiz (as the 
contemporary Chinese annals also tell us) lived on 
the Upper Yenisei (Turkish Kem), north of the 
Kog-men or Sayan mountains. The same nairn- 
(Kukman) is also mentioned in GardizI (W. Barthok!, 
Otiet 0 poexdke 11 Sredn vuyu Asiyu, 86 » ed. *Abd al- 
Hayy Habib!, Tehran 1347/X9 68 * *62); according to 
this source, the capital of the Khan of the Kirgi/ 
was 7 days' joumey north of these mountains. There 
is also said that the Kirgiz had red hair and a white- 
colour of skin ( surkhi-i miiy ua safldl-i pust), which 
is explained by their alleged relationship with the 
Slavs; the some anthropological features, of which 
there is no longer any trace among the modem 
Kirgiz, are mentioned in the Chinese T'ang-shu-, 
linguistically, the Kirgiz were then already Turki- 
cised. They did not come to the fore politically till 
about 840 A.D., when they succeeded in conquering 
the lands of the UygJiur in Mongolia. Nothing was 
known in Muslim lands of this event; Marquart'* 
endeavour ( Osteurop&ische und ostasiatischc Streif 
siige, Leipzig 1903, 91-2) to connect with this the | 
story in Ey&fciz of the deleats of the Toghuzghuz, can 
be utterly 1 ejected; like Kudama (ed. de Goejc, 262, 

1 . 13) Di&biz only refers to the hostility between the 
Toghuzghuz and the Kharlukh (KarluV [g.v.]). 
Istakhrl (ed. de Goeje, 9-10) and others mention the 
Kirgiz (Khirkhlz) as eastern neighbours of the 
Kimak (see kimXx] and as northern neighbours of 
the Kharlukh and Toghuzghuz; in the east their 
lands arc said to have stretched to the ocean. The : 


most important article of export for trade with 
Muslim lands was musk. The ethnic and historical 
continuity between the Kirgiz and the puople living 
today under the same name in the USSR is supposed 
but not proved. The Kirgiz were probably driven out 
of Mongolia in connection with the foundation of 
the empire of the Kfjitiy in the beginning of the 
10th century [see arX KH'T* v ) and the advance r»l 
the Mongol peoples; on the other hand, a body of 
Kirgiz must have migrated as early as this century 
southwards to the present abode of the genuine 
Kirgiz (Kara Kirgiz); according to the Hudud al 
Warn (f. r8a, tr. Minorsky, 98, comm. 293-4, even 
the town of PanSfll (the modem Ak$u in Chinese 
Turkestan) was in possession of the Kirgiz. The 
Kirgiz are not mentioned again in this region till 
the r6th century; what the Chinese C'ang-Te, who 
was there in r 259 , records of the Kirgiz (especially 
on the use of dog-sledges, cl Hretschneider, Med 
uieval researches, i, 129) he had only been told, 
and did not see himself, and these stories probably 
do net refer to the people of the land he passed 
through. The main body of tbe people had probably 
remained on the Uppor Yenisei; the Kara Khitiv 
when driven out of North China had to tight with 
these Kirgiz during their trek westwards. In the 
fertile region of the modern administrative district 
of Minusinsk the Kirgiz gradually adopted agri¬ 
culture and a settled mode of life. According to 
the Hudud al- l dlam \i. 17b, tr. Minorsky. 97, comm. 
286) there was only one town among the Kirgiz, 
called KemisJJkat, where their IChakSn lived, and 
no other towns or villages, but only tents; on tin- 
other hand, RadjTd al-Dfn says (ed. Berezin, Trudl 
Vast. Old. Arkh. Ohdti. vii, 168-9) that the Kirgi/ 
had “many towns and villages". From these and 
similar statements Radloff has drawn the conclusion 
( JA, Ser. 6, vol. ii, 328) that the present state of 
Kirgiz culture is much lower than it used to be. 

In the 13th century the Kirgiz on the Yenisei had 
to submit to the Mongols under Cingir. KhAn [?.u.]. 
Negotiations for their submission were already begun 
in £207, but it was only settled in 1218 when the 
last rebellion was put down. After the decline of the 
empire of the descendants cf Cingiz Kfcan the Kirgiz 
had sometimes to be unde' the yoke of the Mongols, 
sometimes of the Kalmucks, and sometimes of the 
Russians; in 1607 they recognised the suzerainty of 
the Kazak, but by 1609 we find them killing a tax- 
collector sent by the Kazak. in 1642 they were 
described by the Kalmuck Khan Batur as Kalmuck, 
in 2646 by the Russian plenipotentiary Daniyil 
Arshinskiy as Russian subjects. In 1703 they were 
transferred by the Kalmucks, by arrangement with 
Russia, southwards to the region of the modern 
Semire#ye; they are then said to have numbered 
3,000-4,000 tents. As mentioned above, a portion of 
the Kirgiz had migrated at a much earlier date; 
shortly after 1514 a certain Muhammad is mentioned 
as being invested as Kh 5 n of the Kirgiz by Sa l ld 
Khan the ruler of the Mongols (Ta’rikh-i Rashidi. 
xr. E. D. Ross, London 1895, 141); in the 16th 
century the Kirgiz were for the most part under the 
rule of the Kh 5 ns of the KazAfc. The Kirgiz were 
called Bund by Kalmucks; they were nearly all 
driven out from Scmireiye to Farghara and KarSte- 
gin; it was only after the destruction of the Kalmuck 
empire by the Chinese (1758-9) &at th<? y relumed 
to their old settlements in the southern part ol 
Semireiye. At this date the name Kirgiz was trans¬ 
ferred to the Kazflh by the Russians; to distinguish 
: them from the latter, the true Kirgiz were called 
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Black Kirgiz (Kara Kirghiz). Tae terra “Kara" 
was never adopted by the people themselves and 
is now definitely repudiated. In SemireCye, the 
Kara Kirghiz, outwardly at least, professed Islam; 
in their epic, which takes its name from the principal 
hero Manas, the wars against the Kalmucks arc 
described as wars of religion. Unlike the Kazak, the 
Kara Kirghiz had neither princes or nobles; the 
elders, called Manap, were not chosen by any kind 
of election but owed their position entirely to their 
personal Influence. Owing to the continual state of 
war, the tribes of the Kara Kirghiz did not break up 
into small subdivisions as was the case with the 
tribes of the KazSV, an aul (camp) of the Kara 
Kirghiz comprised the members of a whole tribe and 
therefore occupied a much greater area than an aul 
of the Kaz 3 k. In the 18th century authority over the 
KarS Kirghiz was claimed by the Chinese, in the 
19th first by the Ozbegs in Fargh 5 * 13 l atcr by 
the Russians; the final establishment of Russian 
rule dates from 1864 The prosperity of the Karf 
Kirghiz has been seriously affected by the Russian 
colonisation and particularly by the rising of 19x6, 
when a considerable portion of the people migrated 
to China; the Russian government resolved—but 
nothing came of it owing to the revolution of 1917 
—to take from the Kara Kirghiz all their grazing 
grounds except the valley of the Tekcs and to throw 
these lands open for Russian colonisation. 

Until recently in both Russia and Western Europe 
the name “Kirgiz" meant particularly the Kazfikl 
they are sometimes called also “Kirgiz*Kaisak” 
(Kaisak, corrupted from Kazak, to distinguish them 
from the Russian Cossacks). On the separation of the 
KazSk, from the Ozbeg, cf. abu 'l-ejjavr and 
gAZA*. The whole of the Kazak people was for long 
under the rule of one Khan who therefore had a 
considerable military force at his disposal; KhSn 
Kasim (d. 924/15*8) was particularly powerful. In 
spite of several defeats from the Mongols allied with 
the Ozbegs in the 16th century, the Kazak still had 
a strong nomadic kingdom at the end of this century 
under the rule of KhSn Tawakkul, who, during the 
last years of the reign of Kb&n *Abd Allah b. Iskandar 
IV.i'O was able to make a successful incursion into 
M 3 wari al*Nahr, and later still even held the town 
of Tashkent. In the 17th century the power of the 
Khans only rarely extended over the whole people; 
but about this time Tashkent and Fargljana were 
usually in the possession of the Kazak, sometimes 
under nominal recognition of the suzerainty of the 
Khans of the Ozbegs. At this time must have taken 
place the division of the Kazik into three "Hordes" 
(called by the Kazdk themselves djitz “hundred"; 
the greaL horde (ulu 4ittz) occupied the most easterly, 
the little (kishi dfUt) the most westerly part of the 
so-called “Kirgiz steppes" and between the two the 
central horde (orta 4 iUs). Towards the end of the 17th 
century this division was already an accomplished 
fact. KhSn Tyawka, celebrated as the law-giver of 
his people (in 1694 a Russian embassy was received 
by him in the town of Turkistan and in 1698 one 
from the Kalmucks), still ruled all three Hordes and 
had a representative in each of them. In 1717 un¬ 
successful negotiations for the submission of all 
three Hordes to Peter the Great were conducted; in 
1723 the towns of Sayram, Tayjkent and Turkistfn 
were conquered by the Kalmucks. For a short period 
after this, the suzerainty of the Khan of tire Little 
Horde was recognised by all the Kazak and the 
agreement embodying this was sealed by the sacrifice 
of a white horse; but the treaty had no practical 


results. In 1730, Abu 'l-Kljayr negotiated with Russia 
and concluded a treaty by which he declared himself 
and his people Russian subjects. This treaty was 
renewed several times in the 18th century; but it was 
not till the 19th century, especially after 1847. when 
the Russians were firmly established on the southern 
frontier of the Kirgiz steppes on the Sir Daryl, that 
Russian rule became definitely established over the 
steppes and their inhabitants. The eastern part of the 
steppes was administered from Siberia and the 
western from Orenburg; regulations for the govern¬ 
ment of the Siberian KasflV were published in 1822 
and again in x868. Even after the abolition of the 
Khan's authority, the descendants of Cingiz KTjaii 
or “Sultans" exercised a considerable influence over 
the people as a nobility (among the KazSk called 
“white bones", siiyek); their authority has been 
gradually destroyed by the measures of the Russian 
Government. The last popular leader of the ICazik 
was Kenesari, who fought against the authorities in 
Siberia and Orenburg from 1843 in the mountains of 
Ala Tau; several risings were stirred up until 1873 
by his son Sadik (so-called by the Russians, properly 
$iddlk). Another son, Ahmad, later wrote the life 
of his father Kenesari and of hit brother Sadik, 
entitled: Sultan l Kenisara i Sadik. Biografiieskiye 
oferki sultana Akhmcta Kenisaritia. Obrabotano dlya 
petali 1 sndbUno primeianiyami E. T. Smirtiovfm, 
Tashkent 1889 (review by V. Rosen in Zap., iv, 
xzz- 3 ). 

The most southern part of tho Kirgiz steppes was 
conquered in the 19th century by the Ozbegs of 
Farghana and Khlwa and partly colonised; the ad¬ 
vance of the Russians in this part was therefore as¬ 
sisted by the KazSk- After the foundation of th* 
gencral-gouvcrncment of Turkestan (1867) and the 
general-gouvernement of the Steppes (1882) (Semi 
reeve belonged at first to the latter, but was later 
again united to Turkestan), the government of Kirgiz 
steppes had less unity than before. On the other hand, 
after the Revolution an administrative unit was 
established called at first by the Russians the " Kirgiz 
Republic" and by the people themselves “Ka* 5 k* 
st&n". Today the Kirgiz form one of the Union Re 
publics in the USSR. The number of the population 
in the Kirgiz Socialist Soviet Republic was 3,245,000 
in 1973 ( 43 . 8 % Kirgiz, 24.2% Russians, it.3% Uz¬ 
beks, etc.). The whole number of Kirgiz living in the 
USSR was 2,452,000 in 2970. The number of Kirgiz 
living in China and Afghanistan is over 100,000. The 
Kirgiz language belongs to the northwestern (Kip 
chak) group of Turkic languages. 

Bibliography: There exists the following 
guide to the bibliographies: E. E. Novidcnko, 
Bibliografiyx bibliografiy 0 Kirgizii. 185*^987. An- 
notirovanniy ukazaid' literal nr l, Frunze 2969.— 
The most important of earlier bibliogra¬ 
phies are: A. N. Kharuzin Bibliografiteskiy uka - 
xaUV Staley, kasarushtiklisya etnografii Kirgisov i 
Karagirgizov, in Ehtogra/iieskoye Oboxreniye ix 
(1892); N. Veselovskiy, Dopclneniyc k bibliografi 
ftskom 1 tkazalrlyu statey, kasaxushtikhsya Kirgisov 
i Karagirgizov, soslavlennomtt A. N. Kharuxintm. 
in £tnografi(cskoyc Obozremyc, ix (1891); A. E. 
Alektorov, Ukazatcl' knig, turnal' ntk± i gazctnlkk 
statey i zamclok 0 kirgiukh, In lzvcstiya ObshCcstva 
Arkheologii. Istorii i £tncgrafii pri Impcratorskom 
Kazanskom Universilete, xvi-xx (1900*4); Z. L. 
Araitin-Shapiro, Literatures 0 Kirgizii (1918-1924). 
Armotirovannly ukataUl, Frunze 1963; idem, 
Literalura 0 Kirgizii (1925-1936). A nrunirovannly 
ukasaleV, Frunze 1965; idem, Annolirovannly 
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ukaxatel' 1 Herat uri po istorii, arkheologii » iinografii 
Kirgizii (1750-/927), Frunze X958. The fullest 
history of the Kirgiz steppes is that by 
A. Levshin, Opisaniye Kirgis-kaisakskikh ord i 
sUpsy, St. Petersburg 1832; this is supplemented 
by many quotations in Velyaminov- Zernov. 1 st- 
ledovaniya 0 hazimovskikh tsaryakh i tsareviiakh, 
ii. Of general works, see W. Barthoid, Histeire 
<Us lures d'Asie CentraU, Paris 1945; R* Grousset, 
Vempire des steppes, Paris 1952; D. Sinor, lintro¬ 
duction a Vhistoire 1ie I'Eurasie Centrale, Wiesbaden 
1963; S. M. Abrasizon, KirgUl i ikh dtnogenell¬ 
ies kic i isloriko-kui' turnlye svjaxl, Leningrad 1971. 
On everyday life (esp. of the Kazak) in the 19th 
century; W. Radloff, A us Sibirien\ Leipzig 1893, 
i; idem. Probe 11 der Volkslitteratur, etc., iii, v. 
On laws; N. Grodekov, Kirgixi i Karakirgizl Syr 
Daryinskoy obtasti, Tashkent 1889. On present 
conditions: Obzor ruiroditogo kj&zyaystva Kirgiz- 
skoy A.SS.R. 1924 god. Pod red. Y. P. Krutilina; 
S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov SSSR. Istori- 
ieskiye ostiovl bUa i kul'turi, Moscow 1958 (with 
a lengthy bibliography). On language and 
literature : Phtlologiae turcica* fundamenta. i-ii, 
Wiesbaden 1959-64. (W. Barthold - [G. Hazu]) 
KIR1D [see tKRhrf gH) . 

KlRlM, a peninsula jutting out into the Black 
Sea south of the Ukraine (Russian Kriin; English 
Crimea; French CrimiJc; German Krim; with an area 
of 25,500 km 1 ), connected with the mainland by the 
isthmus u j. 8 km. wide of Perekop (in Turkish Or 
Kapl), and ending to the cast in the peninsula of KcrO 
The northern and central parts arc flat; to the 
south lies a mountainous area consisting of three 
ranges, the most southern of which, Mt. Yayia 
(i.5*5 *n. high), falls down steeply to the coastal 
strip. The climate is relatively mild and on the south¬ 
eastern coast similar to that of the Mediterranean 
area. The water of the few rivers and brooks— 
especially that of the Salglilr—is used for irrigation. 
The flat grounds are cultivated; in the mountains 
there are pastures besides woods, and wine-growing 
is not without importance. Some minerals are found 
(iron ore near Kerd, fluorspar near Sevastopol) and 
at present there is also all kinds of industry. 

In antiquity, the peninsula was inhabited by the 
Scythians. From the 6th century B.C. onwards, Greek 
colonies existed on the coasts. Around 480 B.C. these 
formed the Bosporean State, whereas in the 1st 
century B.C. they belonged for a short time to the 
Pontian kingdom. From 63 B.C. onwards, the Roman 
Empire wielded supreme rule (see Paulys Realenzyklo- 
pddie der klassischcn Altertumswissenscha/t, new ed. 
by G. Wissowa, vi. Halbband, Stuttgart 1899, cols. 
2254-69; H. G. Gundcl, Du Krim im AUortum , in Das 
Gymnasium, liii (1942), 117-38)* lJie 4^* century 
A.D. first the Goths came, then the Huns. Until 1239 
Ihe Byzantine empire held the Chersonese (Old Rus¬ 
sian Korsun*), while the main part of the peninsula 
belonged to the territory of the Khazars [f.v.l* 
During the xoth and nth centuries there was the 
Russian colony Tmutarakan* (probably near modern 
Taman*), important in relations with Byzantium. 
From around 1030 the peninsula was dominated by 
the Kumans or KlpCak [9.V.], and from 1239 by the 
Tatars of the Golden Horde. They also wielded a sort 
of supreme rule over the Genoese colonies that came 
into existence hero (since 1261-5, especially in Kaffa, 
mod. Feodosiya, see kefe). These colonies took over 
the role of the Byzantine Chersonese and became of 
great significance for trade with Byzantium and the 
Mediterranean area until their downfall in 1475* 


They ware to a certain extent tributary to the Tatars. 
Occasional plunderings of these towns by the Golden 
Horde (see oatu’ids), e.g. in 1298-9, or sieges, e.g. 
*343, remained incidental. 

Klrlm is only rarely mentioned by the Arab geog¬ 
raphers (and even then partly following the Italian 
reports, as by IdrisI). The first contact with Islam 
dates Irom a campaign of the Rum Saldjukid sultan 
Kay Kub&d ‘Ala* al-Din II [q.v. J (616-34/12x9-36). 
After the Golden Horde occupied the peninsula, first 
in 1223 and then, definitively, in 1238-9, the religious 
situation did not change immediately. At the in¬ 
stigation of the Egyptian Maraluks (who entertained 
trade relations with the peninsula) a mosque was 
erected at Old Klrlm (also Sollchal/Solghad); another 
was built later by the Khan 6zbeg (712-42/1313*41) 

During the latter's reign, Suani Islam had gained 
a Unix footing among the Tatars of Klrlrn, like among 
the rest of the Golden Horde. From Egypt shortlived 
influences of thofuiuaneta fa.n.) asserted themselves. 

Next, there existed of old also Jewish settlements, 
but little is known about them in these centuries 
except from tombstones. Karaites or KarATm [9.0.] 
were found at Cufut Kale, and the Orthodox Christ¬ 
ians had a bishopric of Gothia at Old Klrlm. Western 
or Latin Christianity, supported mainly by the 
Franciscans, was represented by the Genoese until 
the downfall of the latter in 1475. Already in 1261 a 
Latin bishop is mentioned, and in 1318 the bishopric 
of Kaffa was founded. Its jurisdiction stretched from 
Varna (in modern Bulgaria) to Sariy [q.v.], the capital 
of the Golden Horde. The bishopric of Cherson, which 
came into being in 1303, was definitively established 
in 1333, with parishes in the individual towns. From 
here efforts were made to effect a union with the 
other Christians and to start missionary work among 
the Tatars, but at the end of the 14th century these 
attempts came to air end for lack of success. From 
1351 until after 1370 there had even existed a Latin 
bishopric at Sariy. 

In the 14th century, during embittered fights with 
the Venetians in the Mediterranean and the Aegean 
Sea. the Genoese founded trading factories in Suglidak 
(Russian Suroi), in Balaklava (then Cembalo), in 
modem Sevastopol, in Tana (Az6v, Turkish Azak 
(?.D.J) and in Moncastro (Ak Kirrain [q.v.], Rumanian 
Cetatea Alba, since 1368) to the west of the mouth of 
the Dndstr. Until 1343 the Venetians had a colony 
at Tana (Az6v). Besides Italians, who had their own 
rule and system of justice, there were living in these 
towns Arabs from various Near Eastern lands; Turks 
from Anatolia; Lurs If.**.); Greeks; and above all, 
such a large number of Armenians that Klrlm was 
sometimes called Armenia Magna or Armenia Mari- 
tima. About the Crimean Goths we are informed by 
reports of the 13th century, and latterly in the x6th 
century by Augier Ghislain de Busbecq, ambassador 
of the Austrian emperor to SUleymin II (see E. S. 
Forster, The Turkish letters of Ogicr Gkiselm de Bus¬ 
becq, Oxford 1927, repr. 1968; W. von den Steinen, 
Tier Briefe Busbecqs aus der Ttirkei, 1926). Since that 
time they have merged with the Klrlm Tatars. 

The Mongols of the Golden Horde had a governor 
on the peninsula [fi/ikim or wall), who kept up his 
own diplomatic relations with the Nile valley. We 
hear also of an "amir of the right wing" and "of the 
left wing of the army". Until the middle of the 15th 
century Klrlm, thinly populated except for the coasts, 
remained a centre, especially through Byzantine 
intermediaries on tho Dardanelles, for trade with 
Egypt. For a long period via the Klrlm slaves 
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(MamlQks) were sent to that country, while all hind 
of goods (fine shawls, perfumes and the like) found 
their way from there to Klrlm, and further to the 
Volga along the road of Sughdak, Old Klrlm, and 
Perekop. Trade with Anatolia was also important. 
The traffic was later taken over by Trebizond, which 
had remained Byzantine until :46a. The Genoese 
brought European goods (linen and ceramics) to 
Klrlm and to further on. In the rjth century espe¬ 
cially, the commercial highway ran along the bank 
of the Bug tut Luck and Lemberg to Breslau. 

Both in Old Klrlm, the peninsula’s seat of govern¬ 
ment in these centuries, and in Eski Yurt, many goods 
were warehoused. The currents of trade manifested 
themselves also in the artistic construction of build¬ 
ings and in ceramics. These showed influences from 
SarAy, Salcjjukid Asia Minor, Egypt and the Genoese 
colonies, as we know since the excavations of 1924-8. 
Besides trade, a part was played by the manufacture 
of salt, the gathering of honey (which went as far 
as J£b w 3 razm) and grapes, and by horse-breeding and 
tanning. 

Notwithstanding, all these developments, Klrlm 
remained until (he 15th century only an annexe of 
the Golden Horde and occasionally a refuge for 
ambitious claimants in their struggle for power, like 
Noishay in 1291 and Mamay in 1339. Around 1345-8. 
83,000 persons allegedly fell victim to the Black 
Death, and in 1395 the peninsula was ravaged by 
Timur. Attempts of the double kingdom of Poland 
and Lithuania to push as f« as the Black Sea and 
to endanger also Klrhn were foiled in 1399 by the 
victory of the "mayor of the palace" F.digii (Russian 
Ycdigey) 011 the Vorskla. The latter had his base here 
during his struggle with Witold of Lithuania, until 
he died in 1419. 

During the civil wars which ravaged the Golden 
Horde from 1359 onwards, princes of the Mongol 
ruling dynasty who were descendants of Cingiz 
and his grandson Togha Temiir (the son of Djofii), 
had settled oa various occasions in the peninsula. 
At the beginning of the 13th century they had ap¬ 
parently adopted the family-name of GirAy fa.u.] or 
Kerey. Relying upon the noble family of the Sfclrfn, 
Devlet Berdi had established himself in Ivlrlm after 
1426. and in 1427 he tried to enter again into relations 
with Egypt. But he (and since 1427 also his brother 
HSdjdji GlrAy fa.r.J) encountered opposition from 
the ruler of the Great (until then, the Golden) 
Horde. In August 1449 HSdidii formally declared 
himself ruler of KIrim. With the help of the Turkish 
sultan and the Polish-Lithuanian king Casimir IV, he 
was able to hold out until his death in 1466, first in 
his residence Kirk Yer and later in fhe valley of 
BAgbee Sar.'iy fa.*.]. He and later his son again and 
again took in fugitives of the decaying Great Horde, 
and they thus became rulers of the strongest among 
the Tatar states that came into being. On the northern 
shore of the Black Sea a strip of land where the 
Noghdys [g.v.] lived, and since 1484 also the Buryak 
fa.v.l, came gradually under the rule of the Klrlm 
Khans. 

After rather lengthy succession disputes, Mengli 
Gir 5 y I fa.*.], one of HAdirJjl Girty’s eight sons, got 
the upper hand. He was to become the real founder 
of the independent f£Lim state, in spite of the fact 
that he had to recognise Ottoman supremacy after 
the conquest of Kaffa In 1475 by the Sultan’s troops. 
The GirAy family was then recognised as enjoying in 
KIrIm the sole rights of succession and immunity. 
Since Ulim Giray II (992-6/2584*8) [**-], their name 
was mentioned in the Hufba after the Sultan's; they 


had the right to strike their own coins; and they could 
grant asylum. They remained independent in internal 
policy and had at their disposal a richly-ramified 
officialdom which followed more and moro tho Otto¬ 
man Turkish pattern. Under the continuous political 
preponderance of the Sul tan, co-operation between 
th« two states generally passed off without too much 
friction, in spite of many dangerous tensions at 
times. Joint military expeditions were regularly 
organised; in 1476 and 1538 into Moldavia, in 1543 
for the first time into Hungary. From the time when 
the Turks had conquered Kilia and Ak Kirman 
(1484) and tho Poles had been defeated in Moldavia 
(1497), the khanate of KIrim was in direct contact 
with the Turkish dominions in the Balkan peninsula. 
In the north-east the Cerkes fa.v.] and Kabards fa.*.] 
were subjects of the Klrlm-Khans, and thus the 
Black Sea became until 1739 a Turkish-Tatar inland 
sea. 

Relations with the Christian powers in the north 
changed when,from 1470-2 onwards,Casimir IVdecid¬ 
ed to co-cpcratc more and more with the Great Horde. 
The Klrlm Khans turned to the Grand Dukes of 
Moscow, who between 1468 and 157 * were exempted 
irom paying tribute. With certain fluctuations 
in details, both states remained loyal to this alliance 
until the fall of the Great Horde in 1302, and even 
extended it, while the kings of Poland-Lithuania in 
1480 and later repeatedly neglected their commit¬ 
ments to the Horde. From that period onwards, this 
double kingdom was exposed to attacks from both 
the Muscovites and the Klrlra-Tatars, who again and 
again invaded Podolia, Volhynia and Galicia and 
more than once laid Kiev, Cernlgov and other towns 
under contribution (for the Tatar incursions between 
1474 and 1569. see J. Ochmahski, Organistuja obrony 
pried Tatar ami w WitUtie *1 Ksi&twti LMcmkvn 
("The organisation of the defence against the Tatars 
in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania"). in Studia 1 
mauriaiy do kistorii wojskowoid ("Studies for the 
history of the army"), v (i960), 349-98, esp. 362-4). 
Under these circumstances the Great Horde got into 
great difficulties, especially after the death of Khin 
Abincd in January 1481. Until the very end of this 
state, officers, soldiers and even princes of the ruling 
house continued to desert to the Klrlm-Khans (see 
M. Malowfst, A*a//a: kotonia genueiiska na Krymic t 
problem wtehodni w latach 1453-1475 ("Kaffa, the 
Genoese colony in the Crimea and the eastern problem 
in 1453 * 75 "), Warsaw 1947 {Prate I ns tytutu Historyc- 
sit/go Vmwe.rsyletu Wanttiwskiego ("Publications of 
the Historical Institute of the University of Warsaw"), 
ii). Even after a temporary treaty of peace between 
the Grand Duchy of Moscow and Lithuania in 
1493, the latter’s contact with Klrlm remained 
so close that the Khans were able to mediate In 
r.196 for the establishing of diplomatic Russian- 
Turkish relations, initially in the main for com¬ 
mercial reasons (see V. It. Syroefikovskiy, Puli i 
snodjcniva Moskvi s Krimom na vubeit tvi veka 
(“Ways and relations of Moscow with ‘he Crimea at 
the tum ot the :6th century"), in Izvesliya Akademii 
Sauk SSSR, iii (1932). 

When in June 1502 the Great Horde was finally 
defeated to the east of Kiev and close to where the 
Desna joins the Dnyipr, and their last KhAn was 
forced to flee to Lithuania (where he was executed 
in 1505), the Klrlm Khan, in accordance with bis 
claim, assumed the rights of the former Golden Horde 
and demanded tribute "without subterfuge" /rom 
Moscow and Lithuania. To the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania he offered a treaty "after straightening 
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oat relations”. In addition, Mengli Giray felt himscll 
responsible for the security ol the khanates of K&zln 
[q.v.] and Astrakh&n (tf-v.! and thus ran into increasing 
difficulties with Moscow (K. Pulaski, Mendli-Girdy 
(sic), chan Taiardw perckopskich (‘Mengli-Glray, 
Khan of the Perekop Tatars”), Warsaw 1882). Under 
these circumstances, a treaty with Slgismund I 
Augustus (1506-48) of Poland and Lithuania was of 
great importance to Mengli Giray I. But the negotia¬ 
tions had not yet been concluded when the Klrim 
Khfln died at a great age in 1515 (J- Pajewski, 
Projckl pnytnieria polskc-tureckiego ia Zygmunic 
Augusta (”A project of treaty between Poland and 
Turkey under Sigismund Augustus"), in Ksitga kv 
Cui Otkara Haltckiego, Warsaw 1935). 

Under Mengli Giray I, Klrim reached its cultural 
zenith. The area was opened up to Ottoman Turkish 
culture. Artists from the Islamic cultural environ¬ 
ment and also Italian, olten Genoese, artisans who 
had remained in the country after 1475. such as 
Augustino da Garibaldi and Vincento da Zugulfi. 
found work here, especially as architects and stone 
carvers. Intellectual and literary circles came also 
into being. Of special artistic importance was the 
i<h 3 n’s palace at BSgJKe Sar&y [q.v.], whither Mengli 
Giriy had transferred his residence from Old Klrim. 
It is actually in ruins today, but the Zen^jirli 
Madrasa has been' preserved. 

In view of the position of power which Mel.mied 
Girdy I (1515-22) [f.v.]) had inherited from his father 
(V. E. SyroeikovsViy, Muchatnmed-Geraj i ego vassal* 
("Mefcmed-Giray and his vassals”), in Ufiniye Za- 
piski Moskovskogo Gosudarstvennogo Universilela, Ixi 
fioaoll. the new Kh3n also aspired to the position of 
the Golden Horde and wanted to unite all Tatars 
under his rule. His son $afcib Giray (g.i.] in 1521 
succeeded in driving away a Khan of Kizin who was 
friendly to Moscow and, in spite of the resistanco of 
Astrakh&n, in incorporating his territor>' into that 
of his father. Having become &hikn (x 53 2 ' 5 x ) after 
his father had been murdered and Islim Giray 1 
[q.v.] had been put aside, he did not however succeed 
in holding out after a defeat inflicted on him by 
Moscow on the Oka in 1341 ( 0 . Gdkbilgin, Tarih-i 
Sahib Giray han crit. ed., tr - n °tes and 

glossary, Erzurum 1973 (Atatlirk Universitcsi yaytn- 
lari 212)). On the contrary, Ivan IV the Terrible 
(* 533 * 84 ) w ho had born the title of Tsar since 15471 
carefully collected his forces for a campaign which 
brought under his control Kazan [ q.v .] in October 
1552, and Astrakhan [fl.v.J. firstly in 1554 and 
definitively in 1556. Thus the Volga valley was 
opened up to Russia right down to the Caspian Sea, 
the waterway to Caucasia and the north coast of 
Persia lay free and the Russians got an extensive new 
region for settlement. Dawlat (Dewlet) Giray I (* 35 ** 
77 finally saw himself confined to the Klrim 
Khanate and its northern hinterland. After the mani¬ 
fold disturbances of the preceding decades he tried to 
collaborate again with Poland-Lithuania, which saw 
itself more and more threatened by Moscow and both 
of which merged into one single state in the Union of 
Lublin in 1569 ( 0 . Gokbilgin, t$31-1577 ytllart 
arastnda Kirtm Hanhgt'nm tiyasi durumu, Ankara 
1973 (Atatlirk Universitesi yayinlan 289)). 

However, the Khan was dissatisfied, as was Sultan 
Sdleyman II, by the fact that so many Muslims had 
become subject to Orthodox Christian sovereignty. 
The two sovereigns entered upon a close treaty ol 
alliance and for the time being supported Tatar re¬ 
volts against the supremacy of Moscow; these revolts 
are echoed in the legends around Cora Batir (Sa'idat 


Sflkir. Cora Batyr. Eine Legcnde in dobrndscha-tata- 
rischer Si undart, Cracow 1935). Dewlet Girty at¬ 
tempted to relieve them by marching against Russia 
in 1555 - But his fear that the Sultan might enlarge 
his influence in Klrim by stationing his own troops 
there made him abandon a plan of supporting the 
Ottomans effectively. Thus the Sultan received little 
help from the Klrim J£b 4 n for his attempt to connect 
with a canal the Volga and the Don. at the place 
where they draw the nearest to each other (near 
modem Volgograd). He could rely only on the 
NoghSys [q.v.]. Consequently, when in the winter of 
1569 the Turkish troops were defeated between 
Astra Khan and the Sea of Azov, the enterprise of 
Selim II fell through. He had hoped to establish in 
Klrim a base for his campaign against SJjiM Safawnl 
Persia, and to activate from there economic relations 
with Central Asia (H. Inalctk, OsmunhRus rekabeti- 
nm meitfei in Don-Volga kanah UybbUsU (1569), 
in BilleUn xii 146 (1948), 349-402: Eng. tex t In 
AVDTCPD (1947), 47-106; A. N. Kurat, Turkiyc 
m l dll boyu. 1369 A stOf han seferi. Ten-till kanah 
ve X Vt'XVIl yilsytl Osmanli-Rus niUnasebdlen, 
Ankara r966 [ACDTDF Yaytnlan 151): P. A. Sadi- 
kov, Pokhoi Tatar i Turok na A Utopian v 1569 godt* 
("The campaign of the Tatars and Turks against 
Astrakhan in 1569"), in Istoriteskiye Zapiski, xxii, 
Moscow 1947, 132-66). When in 1571 the Turkish 
fleet became decisively weakened by the defeat at 
Lepanto [see AVNA-BAsgjriJ, any plan of a Turkish 
advance against Russia had to be abandoned. On 
the other hand, Klrim was thus freed from the feared 
guardianship of the Sultan, although it also lost his 
direct protection. 

The Khan availed hitnse'f immediately of this free¬ 
dom at his rear to march against Moscow. In 1571 
the city fell for the last time into Tatar hands and 
was burnt down. The Tsar was forced to declare him¬ 
self prepared to resume paying tribute 
It was only Peter the Great who was able to free 
himself decisively from this obligation. At this point, 
the Tsar was unable lo counter-attack, as a result of 
his military engagements in the west in regard to 
Livonia. 

K 2 z&n and Astrakhan thus remained in Russian 
hands. In order to change this situation, Kh 4 n 
Mebmcd II, the Fat (Semiz; reigned 1577*84) made 
now endeavours (Kirunh Abdulla oglu Hasan, tkinci 
Mchmed Giray Han!Khan Mehnud GirSy II, in 
Azerbaycan Yuri Bilgisi, iii (1934), *)• Since Turkish 
help failed to come because of the war with Persia 
(1578-90), the Khan sought an alliance against Mos¬ 
cow with Poland, Lithuania and even with Pope 
Gregory XIII. He held out a prospect of conversion 
to Roman Catholicism, which caused the Popes to 
send several ambassadors between 1571 and 1583. 
A Klrim embassy was honourably received at Vilna 
in 1579 (Stanislaw Kryczyriski, Nieudana tnisja 
katolicka wirdd muzulmanou liUwshich ti> XVI w. 
(”A faiied Catholic mission among the Lithuanian 
Muslims in the 16th century”), in Pneglqd Islamshi 
( 1935 ). 3 / 4 . 11 * 14 )- 

But not even in this way could Mebmcd GirSy II 
achieve a real success. He was forced to put ca, 
5,ogo soldiers at the disposal of the Sultan for the 
war against Persia. When the successor to the throne, 
the Kalgfr&y [f.0.3, was taken captive by the Persians, 
the J<hhn himself interfered in the war against the 
Slpih. This led to friction with the Sublime Porte 
and in the course of the ensuing unrest in Klrim. the 
Khan was murdered in 1584. 

The new JCfcan, GhSzi Giray II (1588-1608) [q.v.] t 
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got the upper hand after lengthy disturbances. He 
also came forward as a poet (H. Ertaylan, Gazi Gcray 
Han, hay at* te eserleti, Istanbul 1958; C. M. Kortc- 
peter, Gazi Giray II, Khan of Crimea, and Ottoman 
policy in castern Europe and the Caucasus, 1588-1594, 
in The Slavonic and East European Review , xliv/102 
(1966), 139*66). His attack against Moscow in X39t 
failed, and during the Turkish campaign against 
Hungary of 1392-1606 he had, in the same way as hi 
predecessor, to provide troops for the Sultan, which 
011 various occasions led to friction (B. Kocowski, 
Wy prawn Tatar 6w na Wfgry prsez Polskf w 1594 r., 
Lublin 1948; M. Alekbcrli, Bor'ba Ukrainskogo narodu 
protiv turetsko-tatarshoy agressii vo ttoroy poiovine 
XVIfptrvoy poiovine XVII vekov ("The struggle of 
the Ukrnnian people against the Turkish-Tatar attack 
in the 2nd half of the :6th and the rst half of the 
17th centuries"), Saratov 1961. 

During these various wars, Klrlm itself remained 
free of military incursions, and so the administration 
there could follow its even course. Public roads and 
inns were secure, and documents which survived the 
conflagration of the Khhn’s palace (in 173&) testify 
to well-organised archives and the regular proceeding 
of the Islamic law concerning justice, inheritance ami 
marriage. Customary law {'Ada [q.v.]) also played a 
r&le. The horse trade and rates of exchange of foreign 
currency were officially supervised. As in other 
Islamic countries, the diwdn fa.v.] was the supreme 
court of judicature. There were 48 judicial regions in 
the lowlands and 19 in the mountains, where, except 
for the infliction of the death penalty, convictions 
could be pronounced without right of appeal "inso¬ 
far as the conviction was in accordance with tin- 
lavs". However, in the administration of justice, 
corruption as always played a role that could not be 
disregarded. 

The Tatars enjoyed personal freedom and. as in 
earlier centuries, passed for a friendly and hospitable 
people. Women were entitled to personal property, 
and took part now and then in public life, diplomati*- 
ncgotiatbns or even in military expeditions; and 
occasionally they devoted themselves to poetry anti 
literature. 

Until the age of fifteen, the education of children 
of the ruling house was often left to Cerkes [fl.u.], 
who taught them riding and the use of weapons. (Uj 
to the 19th century other Caucasian peoples, in 
eluding the Ossets, also had their children brought up 
by Cerkes.) The hardships thereby endured were sup¬ 
posed to influence many khans up to their old age 
and to counterbalance Ottoman urban culture. In 
the course of time, however, rulers and high official- 
turned more and more to Istanbul for the education 
of their children; also, many aCirSy prince lived there 
as a hostage. Thus Turkish cultural influence became 
more and more important during the 17th and xSth 
centuries. Ottoman Turkish gradually began to 
supersede Klrlm Tatar as the written language; 
Turkish melodies (played on drums, clarinets and 
later also violins) may well have merged into local 
musical tradition; but confinement of women in 
harems increased. 

In this way, the ties with Turkey were strength¬ 
ened, but they also reinforced dependency upon 
the Sultans, who more and more intervened, by 
deposing, and occasionally reinstating, many a khan. 
Thus the stability of the regional government was 
undermined both by the power of Istanbul and by 
the growing independence of the Begs, who pos¬ 
sessed wide powers within their fiefs and fought out 
among themselves many a personal feud. The noble 


families, the prominent ones being the Shlrln, the 
I\uluk, the BSrin, the Man?ur and the Sulesh, en¬ 
joyed tax freedom. The state revenues consisted 
largely of certain customs duties, payments by 
individual governors, indirect taxes (mainly on salt) 
and an annuity of the Sultan. Direct taxes, as far 
as they were levied, consisted (at I«ast officially) of 
the l ushr [?.v.] and sak.il (fl.r.). 

The interventions of th« Sublime Porte bound 
Klrlm the more closely to Turkey because no other 
policy of alliance wao now possible with any power 
to the north (B. Baranowski, Polska a Tatarszcsysna 
w laiach 1624-1639 ("Poland and Tartary in 1624-9''), 
Lodz 1948). Dad harvests in the Crimea, whose agri¬ 
culture normally secured the subsistence of its in¬ 
habitants, may have caused the Tatars to plunder 
again and again the south-western regions of Poland 
and Lithuania (W. Czaplihski, Sprawa naiazdow 
tatarskieh na Polske w pierwsuj polowie XVII r. 
(“The problem of the Tatar incursions into Poland 
in the first half of the 17th c."), in KwaritAntk 
Historyczny lxx/3 (1963), 713-20; M. Horn, SAufAi 
ckonomiosne najatdde tatarskieh z lot 1605-1635 r.u 
Rui Cseneonq ("The economic consequences of the 
Tatar invasions in 1605-33 in Red Russia"), Breslau 
1964; J. Coldberg, Chronotogia i sasifg najaxdo .' 
tatarskieh na siemie Rxecsypospoliiej Polskiej w lataeh 
1600 1647 ("Chronology and reach of the Tatar in¬ 
vasions into the 'and of the Republic of Poland in 
1600-47"), in Studies i MaUrialy do Historii Wojsko- 
tco&ci, vii/i, 3-71). Properly speaking, these incursions 
had no political motivation, but they were to such an 
extent prejudicial to relations with the neighbours to 
the north west that there could be no more question 
of combined action against the common enerm- 
Moscow, which now became more and more threaten¬ 
ing to both parties; also, the Klrlm Khans themselves 
suffered repeatedly from the unrest of the nomads. 
When at the treaty of PereyaslavP in 1654 the Cos 
sack hetman Dohdnn I&rncPniiskiy, who had bee., 
supported by the Tatars, changed sides and joined 
Moscow, the Tsar became a direct neighbour of the 
Crimean Muhm. Now at last ‘.he Polish Lithuanian 
king sought alliance with Islam Girav III (1644-51 
They undertook a common military expedition 
against Moscow, which ended in 1655 with the victory 
of Ochmatdw (J. Rvpka, Aus icr Kemspondens dtr 
Hoheti Pforte mil Dohdan Chmelnytkyj, in Festschrift 
fiir Jar. Flidlo, Prague 1928; idem, Writers Beitrdge 
cur .... in Archiv Orientdlni, ii (1930); idem, Dali* 
pfisptvck he korespondenci Vysokt Party s Bohdanem 
Chmelmckym ("Further contribution to the cor 
respondent. . ."), in Casopts Xdrodniho Mux/a, 
1951; idem, Bneficcckscl der Hohen Pforte mil den 
Krimchanen im II. Bands von Feridilns MtinsPai, in 
Festschrift fur Georg Jacob, Leipzig 1932, 249-69: 
0. Pritsak, Das ersle tiirkiseh-ukrainische BUndnis 
[>648), in Oriens, vi (1953), 266-98). The Tatars now 
also took part in the campaigns of the Poles against 
the allied forces of the Russians, Swedes, Branden 
burgers, Transylvanians and Cossacks (in the period 
of the "Deluge") and fought in 1656 together with 
them before Warsaw, in Prussia and in Greater 
Poland. Maay captives and rich booty were brought 
to the Crimea. Kliin Mehmed Gir4y IV (who reigned 
for the second time 1654-66) concluded a treaty with 
the Polish king over the partition of the conquered 
regions; the Islamic areas, like Hasan and Astrakhan, 
were to fall to the Crimean khSnatc. Both peoples 
fought shouldcr-to-shoulder against Transylvania in 
1657 and against Moscow in 1660 (the Battle of 
I§udnov) (L. Kubalo. Wojna bunuUnbunka i najazd 
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Rakoczego i tcojna moskiewska ("The Brandenburg 
War, the invasion of Rdkdczyand the Moscow War "), 
LembcrgVVarsaw 1913; A. Hnilko, Wypratva cud- 
ncu'ska w 1660 r. (“The campaign of Tsudnov in 
1660"),Warsaw 1931). The Tatar army numbered at 
this time 20,000-30,000 troops at the most; higher 
accounts (up to 150,000 and even 200,000) arc prob¬ 
ably false (O. G6rka, Liczebnoit Taiardw krymskich 
i ich wojsk (“Tlie number of the Crimean Tatars and 
their armies”), in Pruglqd Historyczno-Wojskowy, 
viii/z, 1936). Single military units bad their own 
standards, while the cavalrymen brought spare horses 
along with them. Victuals consisted mainly of millet, 
which was milled in leathern mortars. Prisoners of 
war were enabled to ransom themselves as far as 
possible; not infrequently they were humanely 
treated. In accordance with Islamic law, there may 
have been many freedmen. 

The alliance between Poland-Lithuania and the 
Crimean khanate came to an end when Mebmed Girfty 
was deposed in 1666 and the armistice of Andrusovo, 
between Pol and-Lithuania and Moscow, was con¬ 
cluded in 1667. The political situation changed further 
when Peter Doroshcnko (1665-76), the hetman of the 
Cossacks “of the left bank”, submitted to the Sultan 
out of dislike for the equalising policy of Moscow 
(D. DoroSenko and J. Rypka, Hejtman Petr Doroienko 
a jeho turccka politika (“Hetman P. D. and his Turk¬ 
ish policy"), in Casopis X&rcdniho Mu set, Prague 
1933; Ch. Hilbert, Osieuropa 1648-1681 ber den Zeit- 
gendssischcn osman. Historikcrn , typewr. thesis, Got¬ 
tingen 1948). 

At the instigation of the Turks, Khan ‘Adil Girhv 
(1666-71) had to collaborate with the Cossacks and 
therefore fell out with Poland-Lithuania. The en¬ 
suing war made Podoiia in 1672 into a Turkish 
province, and thus the Sultan's empire reached its 
greatest expansion ever to the north of the Black Sea. 
Attempts by Khan Selim Girty I (1671-8) at media¬ 
tion failed because of the Sultan’s uncompromising 
attitude (J. VVolirtski, Poircintctwo tatarshie tc xeojnis 
polsko-turcekiej 1674-167$ r. ("Tatar mediation in 
the Polisli-Turkiah War t674-5”|,in Poliiyka narodbw 
iv (*954)/4)- The new jjJiin, Murid Girfly (1678-83), 
tried to free himself from subordination to Turkey 
and wanted *0 replace the Sharia by "the Law of 
Cingiz Khan" [Tbre, Yasa), a daring enterprise 
which naturally angered the t tdamV. In accordance 
with his political principles, he remained aloof 
during the Turkish march against Vienna in 1683, 
and his army corps did not take part in the battle of 
the Barren Mountain Kahlcnberg. As a punishment, 
he was banished to Bulgaria (Kinmli Abdullah oglu 
Hasan, Viyana Otitindc Ktrvn suvarilen, in Ascrbay- 
can Yurt Bilgisi ii (1933). 21*2. 348*53)- Nevertheless, 
relations between the Tatars and Poland-Lithuania 
remained tense until the Peace of CarlowiU (1699 
[see karlovCa)). 

The Tsars availed themselves of this dissension. 
After the Cossacks of the left bank of the Dnyepr 
bad come again under their control, two Russian 
armies marched against the Crimea in 1686 and 1687. 
While I&an Selim Girdy (who reigned for the second 
time in 1684-91) succeeded in defending the peninsula 
itself, Az6v was lost to Peter the Great in 1699, and 
thus the khanate was divided for several years into 
two parts, sc. the peninsula and the region towards 
the Caucasus. In order to counterbalance Azdv while 
it was In Russian hands, the fortress of Yeni Kal'e 
was founded near Kerf (B. H. Sumner, Peter the 
Great and the Ottoman empire, London 1949)- 

During this turbulent period, the cultural signifi¬ 


cance of the kh Snate declined. Artistic creativity was 
small, although Islamic influences from the Crimea 
and from Turkey are clearly recognisable in con¬ 
temporary Poland (T. Martkowski, Sziuka Islamu w 
Police w XV 11 i X VIII wieku ("Islamic art in Poland 
in the 17th and 18th centuries"), Cracow 1935; 
T. K. Spuhler, Seidene Reprdsentationsteppiche der 
rnitlleren bis sp&ten Sa/awidenxeit: die sog, Polentep- 
piche, doctorul thesis, Berlin 1968). 

The victory of the European coalition over the 
Sultan in the great war of 1682-99 was of serious 
consequence for Klrlm. Pressure from the north 
made itself more and more felt. The planned co¬ 
operation with the Swedish king Charles XII (1697- 
t7t8) and vrith the hetman of the Cossacks Ivan 
Stepanovii Mazepa, in which GhSzIGirAy Ilf (1704-7) 
[7.0.J) was very interested, failed owing to the Russian 
victory near Poltava in 1709. It is true that the allies 
succeeded in forcing Peter the Great, hemmed in by 
Turkish troops near the Pruth, to retrocede Az6v, 
but this was all that could be achieved: a protest of 
liljSfi Dew let Giray II (who reigned for the second 
time 1708 *3) remained unsuccessful (A. N. Kurat, 
Prut stferi w bar iji (“The Pruth campaign and 
peace"), Ankara 195*). More and more the Tatars 
began to fear and reject the adversary from the north 
(G. Veinstein, Les Tatars de Crimfe ei la seconde flec¬ 
tion de Stanislas Leszcsynski, in Cahiers du monde 
russc tl slave, xi (1970), 24 92), especially when the 
Russians invaded Klrtm in 1737 and 1738. destroying 
many cultural monuments, among them Bagb^e 
Sariv [9.1;.). In 1739 the Tatars and Turks had to 
abandon Azdv definitively to the Russians (Z. Veseli, 
Tureljktj traklat ob osmanskikh krepost’yakh sever nogo 
PriternomoPya v nalals XVIII veka (“A Turkish 
treatise on the Ottoman fortresses on the north coast 
of the Black Sea at the beginning of the 18th cen¬ 
tury”), in Vost/tlniye isioCniki po istorii uarodov 
yugoimtotnoy * teentraPnoy Evropl, ii, Moscow i960, 
98-139). As in Poland-Lithuania, the strength of 
Klrlm was diminished by the heavy toll of human life, 
the demoralising defeats, the increasing interference 
of the Porte in Crimean affairs, the manifold struggles 
among the princes of the ruling house, and a fairly 
protracted revolt of the Noghays ($.:>.] around 1758 
(see B. Kellner-Heinkele, -4 us den Aujxeichnungen des 
Sa i id Giray flan. Eine xeitgenbssische Quelle xttr Ge- 
schichte des Chanats der Kritn urn die Mitle des 18, 
JaUrhunderls, Freiburg i. B., 1975)* An attempt at a 
new alliance between Poland-Lithuania, KIrIm and 
Turkey remained without further result during the 
18th century (VV. KonopczyflsKi, Polska a Turcja 
("Poland aud Turkey") 1683 *792, Warsaw 1936; 
D. Oljaniyn, Do istorii torhovli Ukralny s Krymcn 
("Contribution to the history of the trade between 
the Ukraine and Klrlm I754-8"), Lemberg 1933). 
An offer of alliance made to the Crimean Idian by 
Frederick the Great in 1761. at the most difficult 
moment of the Seven Years’ War, led to no result 
either (H. Scheel. Exn Schreiben des Krim Giray Khan 
an den Prinzen Hexrrich. den Bruder Friedrichs des 
Grossen, in Jean Deny A rmagani, Ankara 1958, 
2x3*20). 

On the other hand, the devastations of the war 
years stimulated the zest for living of the Crimean 
Tatars which, during the last decades of their free¬ 
dom, flowered into a second cultural bloom, and 
which found its most important expression in the 
reconstruction of the Haw’s palace at B3gh£« Sariy 
in 1740*3- The Sultau made a present of a valuable 
library, and in 1763 a new stateroom ( Diudn) was 
erected, richly decorated with paintings and sculp- 
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lures. Former hydraulic works, like aqueducts and 
canals, were restored and preparations made for a 
new period of prosperity. 

But already in 1771, Russian armies had again 
marched into the Crimea. Khan Selim Ciriy Ill 
(second reign 17701) tried to make a stand against 
them, in vain, because the Sultan himself pressed 
hard by a war (1768-74), against the Tsarina Catha 
rinc 11 , was unable to render effective help. Many 
people perished and many places were destroyed. 
The Russians marched as far as Kaffa and the Khfin 
had to flee to Istanbul (A. Matanov, Bor'ba Tsarskoy 
Rossii i Turlsi 1 la obUvdeniye K rim skim fihanstvom 
(“The struggle of Imperial Russia and Turkey for the 
domination of the Crimea"), Moscow 1929). 

Thereupon the nobility decided to appoint a khan 
who was friendly to the Russians and to accede to 
the Russian occupation of the fortresses of Kerc, 
Yefti Kal‘e and Kafla. Thus the independence which 
the Sublime Porte was forced to grant to the KIrim 
at the peace 0/ KliCUk ftaynardie [?.v.] in 1774 
(E. I. Druiinina, KyuCukkayandardiiyskiy tnir 1774 
god a: ego podgotovka i xaklygieniye (“The peace of 
K. K. in 1774; preparation and conclusion'*), Moscow 
1955), and the renunciation of its rights over these 
fortresses, on the KubaA and on the Taman peniusula, 
were only fictions, the more so because Kert and 
Yefti Kal'e were at that time already directly subject 
to Russia (V. D. Smirnov, Sbornik xdbora uiiniyshikh 
dokladov i ofitjialnikh dekunentov otnosva§h,' ikhsyn k 
Turlsi 1, Rossii i Krlmu (“Selection of the most 
important reports and official documents with 
reference to Turkey, Russia and the Crimea"), St. 
Petersburg x88r (bearing mainly on the period 
1768-74); F. A. Unat, Kintn tarihi toya Necah 
ejendinin Rusya se/arelnamesi *76) 75, in Tarih 
jesikalan iii (1944), 599 (with continuations in later 
issues); Mubadcle. An Ottoman-Russian exchange 0/ 
ambassadors 1 * 775 / 76 ). annot. and tr. by N. Itzkowitz 
and M. Mote, Chicago-London 1970). 

Even the Russian concession at the treaty of 
Ayuall Kavak in. 1779 to declare the Sultan “in his 
capacity of caliph" to be the head of all Muslims 
could not prevent Crimean independence from 
coming to an end. Already two years earlier, the suc¬ 
cessor to the throne, §il 4 Mn Giriy, had succeeded 
as with the help of the Russians and the 

Nogfrays (F. F. I^shkovr, Stagm-Girey, posted my 
krbnskiy Mum (“Sh. G., the last Crimean Mj/kn"), in 
Kiyevskaya Starirux , Sept. 1886, 36-80). He was 
educated in Salonica and Venice, had become 
acquainted with Russia while living there as am¬ 
bassador, and was open-minded to European and 
especially to Italian culture. Like the last Polish 
king, he thought about reforming the state, mainly 
alter the Russian example. He thus transferred the 
capital to Kalis, on the sea coast, probably after the 
example of the Russian transfer of their capital to 
St. Petersburg. He invited foreign instructors to 
train his army of 6,000 troops, limited the uakfs 
($.!».] while indemnifying the Si/amd* with a pension, 
and introduced under foreign supervision a new silver 
coinage. A council of ministers consisting of 12 
members was created, and finances were set up anew 
by introducing financial registers. These reforms 
burdened the country with considerable debts, and 
Russia availed itself of the ensuing discontent. 
Besides, the khanate became upset by a new revolt 
of the Nogfcays in 1781 and a rebellion of two brothers 
of the Khan, who saw himself forced to flee to 
Grigoriy AleksandroviC Potemkin, the governor of the 
regions newly conquered by the Russians in the south 


(the Ukraine). After the Kh*n had returned to his 
country with Russian help, Catharine If pressed 
him under deceitful promises to abdicate. Shahln 
Ciriy saw no escape from giving in to this pressure 
and from abandoning his country to Russia, to 
which it has belonged ever since (A. W. Fisher, The 
Russian annexation of Crimea 1770-1783, Cambridge 
1970; N. F. Dubrovin, Prisoedineniyc k Rossii Krltna. 
ReskripH, pis'ma, relalsii i doneseniya (“The union 
of the Crimea with Russia. Rescripts, letters, ac¬ 
counts and notes’’) i-iii, St. Petersburg 1855; idem, 
V'esd poslednyago krimskago khatia Shagin-Gireya it 
Rossii v Turlsi yu (“The journey of the last Crimean 
Kban Shah in Ciriy from Russia to Turkey"), in 
Zap vs hi Imperatorskago Odesskago ObsMestva istorii 
i drevnosUy , xiii (1883), 132-56). 

The annexation of the peninsula to the Russian 
empire (first as the Tauris region, and then from 
1796 onwards as the New Russia Government) 
brought about shiftings of the population which must 
be mentioned here. Already in 1779 the Orthodox 
Christians of the Crimea, for centuries subordinated 
to “the Bishop of Gothia", had been removed to 
Southern Russia at the latter's instigation: 31,280 
people from 6 towns and 60 villages settled around 
Mariupol* (A. L. Berthier-Delagarde, K istotii Mgris- 
tianslva v Sri mu (“Contribution to the history of 
Christianity on the Crimea"), in Zapiski Imperaiors- 
kago Odesskagn Ob&tettva is font i dreimcsUy, xxvili 
(r9to), 1-108; A. I. Markevlf, S' voprosu o poloienii 
khnshan v Krlmu vo vremya tatarshago vladitesiva 
(“Contribution to the situation of the Christians on 
the Crimea during the Tatar reign"), Simferopol 
1910). Also the Armenians left the country (likewise 
with their own hierarchy) and settled in (New ) 
Nakhidcvan, now a suburb of Rostov-on-Don. In 
order to be abie to remain m their home country', 
many Christians, among whom were probably the 
last remnants of the Crimean Goths, embraced Islam. 
(E. I. Druiitina, Sivernoe Prtdcrnomor'e ("The nor¬ 
thern edge of the Black Sea"), 1775 1800, Moscow 
1959 )- Bui also, many Tatars left the country at 
that period and in the 19th century to settle in 
Turkey (G. 1 . Levitskiy, Pcreselcmc tatar iz Krltna 
v Turtjiw ("The settlement of Crimean Tatars in 
Turkey") in Vistnih Evropl v (1882), 596*639; 
A. MarkevJC, Fcreseleniya krltnskikh (alar v Turtsiyu 
vJvyasi s dvileniem naseleniya v Krlmu (“The settle¬ 
ments of the Crimean Tatars in Turkey in connection 
wfth the movement of the population on the Crimea"), 
in Izvestiya Akademii Sauk SSSR (1928), 375- 
405). In the place of all these people, came first 
Russian newcomers, and then also Czechs and Serbs, 
but furthermore some 7,000 Tatars from the Kuban 
area (M. Pinson, /Russian policy and the emigration 
of the Crimean Tatars to the Ottoman Empire, 1X54- 
1862, in Gunty-Dogu Avrupa Arafltrmalart Dergisi, 
i, (* 972 ), 37-62). Most of the Crimean Tatars who 
had remained were moved to Central Asia in 1945 
(and have not until now been permitted to return— 
New York Times, 13 July 1972—in spite of their 
official "rehabilitation” (New York Times , 5 May 
1967; Frankfurter Allg . Ztg., 13 Sept. 1967) ). 

Until February 1954, KIrim belonged to the Rus¬ 
sian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic (RSFSR), 
but has since been combined with the Ukraine. 

Chronology of the Crimean Khans 
(14491-1456 Hadidjl Gir 4 y I 

1456 Haydar, son of the preceding 
1456-1466 yftgjdji Giriy I (2nd time) 

1466-1467 NOr Dewlet, son of the preceding 
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1467-1474 
1474-1475 
U75'*4 7<> 
1476-1478 

1478-1515 

r5i5-*5*3 

X533*'524 

1534-1532 

1532 

1532 -X 551 

1551-1577 

1577-1584 

1584-1588 

1588-1596 

X 5$6 

1596-1608 

1608 

1608x6x0 

x 6 so 

16x0-1623 

1623*1624 

1624 

x624-1627 
1627-*635 
1635-1637 
1637-1641 
1641-1644 

1644-1654 

1654-1666 

1666-1671 

167x1678 

1678-1683 

1683- 1684 

1684- 1691 
1691 

169X-1692 
1692-1699 
1699-1702 
1702-x704 
1704-1707 

1707- 1708 

1708- 1713 
1713-X716 

1716- 1717 

1717- 1724 
1724-X730 

X730 X736 

1736- 1737 

1737- X740 
1740-1743 

1743-1748 

1748-1756 

1756-1758 

1758-1764 

1764-1767 

1767 

1767- 1768 

1768- 1769 

1769- 1770 
1770 

1770- I77X 

1771- 1772 

1772- 1775 
1775-1777 
1777-1782 


Mengli GirSy I, brother of the preceding 
NGr Dewlet (2nd time) 

Mengli Giray I (2nd time) 

Nur Dewlet (3rd time) 

Mengli Giriy I (3rd time) 

Mebmed Giray I, son of the preceding 
tihiizl Giriy I, son of the preceding 
Sa'idet Giray 1 , son of Mengli G. I 
Isl 3 m Giriy I, brother of the preceding 
$ihib Giriy I, brother of the preceding 
Dewlet Giriy I, nephew of the preceding 
Mehmed Giray II, the Fat, son of the 
preceding 

Islim Giriy II, brother of the preceding 
Ghi2i Giriy II, brother of the preceding 
Fetb Giray I, brother of the preceding 
Ghizl Giray II (2nd time) 

Tokh tarnish Giray, son of the preceding 
Selamet Giray I, son of Dewlet G. I 
Mebmed Giriy III, grandson of Mebmed 

G. II 

Djanibek Giray, grandson of Dewlet G. I 
Mebmed Giray III (2nd time) 

Djinibek Giriy (2nd time) 

Mehmed Giray III (3rd time) 

Djanibck Giray (3rd time) 

‘Inayct Giray, brother of Tokhtaml^l} G. 
Bahidlr Giray I, son of Selamet G. I 
Mebmed Giray IV, the Pious (so/u), 
brother of the preceding 
Islim Giray III, brother of the preceding 
Mebmed Giriy IV (2nd time) 
c Adii Giriy, from the collateral line 
Coban G. 

Selim Giriy I, son of Bahidlr G. I 
Murid Giriy, cousin of Selim G. I 
I : IadjdiI Giriy II, cousin of the preceding 
Selim Giray I (2nd time) 

Sa‘adet Giray II, brother of tfi&djl 

Giriy II 

$afa Giriy, cousin of the preceding 
Selim Giray I {3rd time) 

Dewlet Giriy II, son of the preceding 
Selim Giriy I (4th time) 

GhazI Giray Ill, son of the preceding 
Kaplan Giray I, brother of the preceding 
Dewlet Giriy II (2nd time) 

Kaplan Giriy I (2nd time) 

Dewlet Giriy III 

Sa‘adet Girav III, son of Selim G. I 
Mengli Giriy II, brother of the 
preceding 

Kaplan Giriy 1 (3rd time) 

Feth Giriy II, son of Dewlet G. II 
Mengli Giriy II (2nd time) 

Selimet Giriy II, brother of the 
preceding 

Selim Giriy II, son of Kaplan G. I 
Arslan Giriy, brother of Fetb G. II 
Halim Giriy, son of Sa'&det G. Ill 
KIrIm Giriy, son of Dewlet G. II 
Selim Giray III, son of Fetb G. II 
Arslan Giriy (2nd time) 

Maksud Giriy, son of Selimet G. II 
KIrIm Giriy (2nd time) 

Dewlet Giriy IV, sou of Arslan G. 
Kaplan Giriy II, son of Selim G. II 
Selim Giriy III (2nd time) 

Mailed Giriy (2nd time) 

Sflhib Giriy II, son of Sellin G. Ill 
Dewlet Giriy IV (2nd time) 

ShAhln Giriy, son of Selim G. Ill 


1782 x783 Bahidlr Giriy 11 , brother of the 

preceding 

I/83 Sljihin Giriy (and tune) 

A list of the Crimean Mdns can be found in A. W. 
Fisher, op. cit., 158 (defective) and in Zambaur, 
247 f. For genealogical tables of the Cirfiys, see H. 
luaicik, in I A, iv, after p. 788; Zanibaur, table 
S; and B. Kellner, op. cit., after p. 263 (x8th c.). 
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in the Crimean Khanate"), in Trudi VI. Arch, 
s'ltda v Odessi, 1889. 
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thesis, Univ. of London, 1962); A. A. NovosePskiy, 
Bor'ba Moskovskogo Gusudarsha s Tatar amt v 
XVII veke ("The struggle of the State of Moscow 


with the Tatars in the 17th c."), Moscow 1948; 
B. Spuler, Die Krim unUt russischer Herrschajt, 
in Blick in die Wissenschafl [Berlin], Aug. 1948, 
356-63; E. Klrhnal, Der nationale Kampf der 
KrimtUrken, Emsdettcn/Westf. 1952; Isioriya 
gorodou i sll Ukrainshoy SS/t Krhnskaya oblast * 
("History of the Towas and villages of the Ukrain¬ 
ian Rep.; the district of the Crimea"), cd. L. D. 
Solodovnik and others, Kiev 1974 (modern times). 

The Crimean Goths; Braun, Du letxten 
Schicksale der Krimgoten (Programm St. Peters¬ 
burg 1890); A. A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea, 
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Karaites: S. Szapsxal, Karaiml i Cufut-Kale 
v Krlmu ("The Karaites and C. K. in the Crimea”), 
St. Petersburg 1896; idem, Karaimi w sluibie u 
chatUtw krymskich ("Ks. in the service of the Crim¬ 
ean Khans"), in Myil Karaimska ii/l, 1919, 5-22; 
idem, Klrlm KardH TUrklert, in Turk Y111 1928; 
idem, Die Karder in Ost uttd Mittelcuropa, in Znt- 
sekrift Jiir Ostforsckung vi (1957). (B. Spuler) 

KlRK KILISE, also Kirk Kinise and Klrknlsa 
(Ewliya Celebi, Se yd hat-name, Istanbul 1928, viii, 
69) a town in eastern Thrace, modem Kirklareli. 
This region to the east of Adrianople or Edirne 
(f.v.] had a centre in classical times, but its name is 
unknown (for the view that this place was called 
Ilcraclea, sec J. von Hammer, Histoire , i, 234). The 
Byzantine name of Kirk Kilise was apparently 
Sarante Eklcsiai, and the name Kirk Kilise must 
mean the church of iorty saints and not forty 
churches (F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam 
under the Sultans, Oxford 1929, ii, 391-2). 

The later writers Katibi Celebi (Djihdn-niimd, 
Rurneli section, Topkapi Sarayi MOzesi, Hazine 
kiituphanesi, no. 443. f. 17a) arid Munedjdjim-Bashl 
(iii. 295). record the date for the conquest of Kirk 
Kilise as 770/1368-9 (see FeridQn Bey, Mtinske'&t 
al-scUlfin, Istanbul 1274. i. 7i-a). The early historians 
do not mention its capture, but the implication is 
that it was conquered few years alter the conquest 
of Edirne in 763/1361 (for this, see Halil lnalcik, 
The conquest of Edirne (1361), in Archivum Otto- 
manic tint, ii (1971). The first Islamic building con¬ 
structed in the town after its conquest was the 
| 'Atlfc mosque (Bafbakanlik ar^iv genel nuidiirliifcu, 
Tapu defteri, no. 370; this building was in a ruined 
condition in 1226/1807). Nomads {yuriiks) brought 
from western Anatolia were settled in the region of 
Kirk Kilise, and were during the 9th-roth/t5th-i6th 
centuries known as "the yiiritks of Kirk Kilise” 
(M. Tayyib Ciikbilgin, Kumeli'de yoritkler, tatarlar ve 
1 cvldd-i Fdtikan, Istanbul 1957, 84, 180 and passim), 
1 Kirk Kilise was first attached to the Vize sandjah 
I of the province of Rumelia, but was then established 
as miiselletn sandiak (idem, Kanuni Sultan Suleyman 
devri baqlarainda Rumeli cvaleti, livatan, schir ve 
kasabalan, in Bclleten , Ixxviii (1936), 235, 269). 

In the ioth/i6th century, Ktxk Kilise consisted of 
6 quarters or mahalles: OjimiM ‘Atlk, DjimiM 
Kebir, I.Iadjcjji Zekeriva, Sul(4n Bayezld Kh An 
KetkhildasI, Yaprakll and Karatfia IbrAhlm, con¬ 
taining 283 households (Tapu defteri, no. 370). 
During the nth/i7th century, KH Kills* was a 
small town with a few shops and red tile-roofed 
houses set among the vineyards, and visitors noted 
the Old Mosque (Eski Djami*), the bedestdn or 
covered market, the Kdprubash! fountain, and the 
coffee-house, meeting-place of the learned man, 
situated by a fountain (EwIiyS Celebi, Seyafiai-ndme, 
Istanbul 1315, v, 79-80). For the remaining monu¬ 
ments of the town today, sec Sdlndme-i vildyet-i 
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Ed inti, Edirae 1309, 145 fl., 2-47 ff.; A. Riza Dursufl- 
kaya, Kirklareli viId yet in larih, codrafya, kuitur vt 
.■ski cserler ybndnden letkik, Kjrklareli 1947, ii; 
02can Mert, Kirklareli kitaheUri, in TD, 00.25 
(Istanbul 1971), 155-62. During the I2th/i8tb century, 
tbe Greeks in tbe town almost equalled the number 
of the Muslims (see Rucer Ya sin Bofkemfin 176a 
lariklt Jstanbul-Lshistan scyakaiine ait haltra drjt/ri, 
tr. Ismail Eren, in TD, no. 16. (Istanbul 1962), 98-9). 
In the saw&fl* of RIrk Kilise of the province of 
Edirne there was in 1899 an important number of 
Greeks and Bulgarians, and the population of the 
region was 18,325 [Sdlnamt-i vildyet-i Edirne, 
Edime. 1317, 398*9'.. For a time, the town was in¬ 
cluded in the boundaries of Bulgaria after the treaty 
of San Stelano (3rd March 1878), but was given back 
to the Ottomans after th« Congress of Berlin (13 June- 
13 July 1878). It again passed into Bulgarian hands 
for a short while during the Balkan War of 1912-3, 
but was recaptured on 8 July 1913. It was under 
Greek occupation for two years after the Mudros truce 
(1918), but was recovered by the Nationalist forces 
on 10th November 1922. The population of tie town 
fell when the Greek population was transferred to 
Greece after the Treaty of Lausanne settlement in 

1923. The name Kirk Kilise was changed into 
Kirklareli by a law taking effect from 24 th December 

1924. Under the Republic, Kirklareli has become the 
centre of a province or vUaytt of the same name. Its 
population was 13,000 in 1927.19.097 in 1955, *7.431 
in 197c and 33,26c according ’.o the latest census 
U975). 

Bibliography : In addition to references given 
in the aiticle, sec F.Babinger, Bcitrdgc zur frith- 
gcschichtc let TUrkenhirrschaJt in Rumclien (24*15 
Jahrhvtulcri), Munich 1944. 36, 37, <> 4 l Kirklareli 
i\ ytUtit 1967. Istanbul 1967; Zckai Kocoglu. XVI 
yia yilda Ktrkkilise (Kirklareli) sancaii lie kOylerv 
nin nit/us vc haul oil, Edebiyat Faktlltesi Tarih 
Semiaeri KQtQphanesi, no. 1547, Istanbul 1970; 
Ahmed Ardel-Erol Tumertckin, Trakya'da co&ra/t 
tnU$ahairt€r, in Turk cografya dergisi, no. 15- *6 
(Istanbul 1956), i-»o; Ahmed Ardel, tA, art. 
Kirklareli. (C. Orhonlu) 

RiRKLARELI [see kirk kiuse]. 

$JrK WEZlR [see shxvkhxape ii]. 

KIRKCK, the biggest town of the region of 
Mesopotamia (44°*3' £•. 35**5' N.,) bounded by 
the Utile Zab in the north-west, the Diabal tfamrln 
in the south-west, the Diyala in the south-east and 
the mountain chains oi the Zagros in the north east. 
It is identified by some (e.g. C. J. Gadd in Rev. 
d'Assyr. eld'Arch. Or., xxiii (1926), 64, and by Sidney 
Smith) as the site of the ancient city of Arraplja, and 
so Kirkuk participated in the revolt of the son of 
Shalmaneser II (830-824 B.C.) against his ageing 
father; again it rose up in the reign of Ashur Dan 
III (771-734 B.C.). U saw the victorious troops of 
Nabopolasser pass through in 626 B.C. before being 
taken by the Medes under Cyaxercs at the end of 
6x5 B.C. (G. Roux, Ancient Iraq, Loudon 1964, 247, 
25*. 312, 3x2). From the time of the ancient Babylon¬ 
ian empire and during the Assyrian empire the town 
and its surrounding territories were very exposed to 
raids by the mountain peoples from the north-east. 

Under the Squids (226-651 A.D.) the province of 
KirkOk was called GarmakOn (Moses of Khoren) and 
in Syriac sources, BeiJj GarrnaJ; here the town of 
KirkOk itself is called KarKb* of Betl)S«l6kh (G. Hoff¬ 
mann, A usziige a us syrischen A klen ptrshchtr Mdrty- 
rer, in Abh. fdr die Kundc ties Morgenlondcs, vflf3 
(1880), 267 ff.). This name could have come from 


the king Scleucus l Nicator (cw. 255-280 B.C.) who 
is said to have had constructed a tower in the citadel. 
During the SisOnid period the town also became a 
famous centre for the Nestorians- The metropolitan 
of B$th Gannal had his residence tlierc (J. M. Fiey, 
Assyria ckriliifxM, iii, Beirut 1968). Christians suf¬ 
fered persecution under &kipur II (310-79) (Fiey, 
Hist*\res de Karha d'Blt Slol),in A natecta Holland i*na 
lxx*ii (1966), 203-9) an<1 especially in 445 under 
Yezdegard II, who made victims of thousands of 
them. Their situation later improved when a Chris¬ 
tian of the town of Vizdln became chancellor under 
Chosroes II (591-628) and achieved such fame that 
his native town took the name Karkl) Y&zdln, 
(Fiey, Assy fit ChriHennc, iii, 23-8). B*th Garmal 
of the Syriac sources is called Badjarmi by the Arab 
historians. Y5kut speaks of a town Kar kfr lna (iv, 
276) which Hoffmann (op. cit., *72) believes can be 
identified, correctly it seems, as KirkOk. Even today 
the people of ShakISwa and ‘Ayn K;iwa, when set¬ 
ting out for Kirkuk, still sny that they are going to 
Karkhina (Fiey, op. cit., iii, 44)- 

In the 6tn/i2th century the region of KirkOk 
belonged to the territory dominated by the Begteginid 
dynasty fa.t>.), who bad their residence at Irbll. Alter 
the death of Muaatfaral-Din Kokburi in 629/1232, the 
possessions of this dynasty reverted to the ‘AbbSsid 
caliphs, but not long afterwards were conquered by 
the Mongols. The name KirkOk appears for the first 
time in the history of TlmOr of s&araf al-Dln ‘All 
Yazdl ( Zofat-n&ina . written ca. 823/1424-5, tr. Pctis 
de la Croix. Delft 1723, ii, 259)- Then came the reign 
of the Ak-Koyunlu, followed by the conquest of 
Mesopotamia by Shah IsmiTl I in the early years of 
the xoth/i6th century. When finally Mesopotamia 
and ‘Irak had fallen into the hands of the Ottoman 
sultans Selim I and SulayraOn I (according to the 
first Turco-Persian truce at Amasya, 29 May x555)* 
Kirkuk again took on Its r61e as an important bul¬ 
wark against the enemy from the East. 

The town fell again to the Persians after the fall 
of Baghdad in 1032/1623, but was reconquered by 
Kbosrcw Pa&ha fa.v.] in 1039/1630; in 1048/1638 
Mur.ld IV passed through the town on his march to 
reconquer Baghdad. But the true masters of these 
regions were the local Kurdish hordes, lords of the 
province of Ardalan (H5<jj&il Khalifa, D[ihdn-nurnd, 
445). But shortly afterwards the Ottoman power 
occaine established there by the activity of the 
pashas of the cyalet oi Shahrizur fa.*.]. This eydltt 
was composed of 32 san4i<*te, oi which one was that 
of KirkOk, and this town became the residence of the 
paiha oi Shahriztir a * tcr castfc in the town of 
this name had been razed by Shah ‘Abb5s (1571-1629) 
(Dfihdn-nittnd, loc. cit.). In 1732 the future Nidir 
Shah besieged the town in vain. A great battle took 
place near KirkOk in the following year, when the 
Turks were completely beaten under the grand vizier 
Tcpal *Othman Pasha, who died there. In 1743 
KirkOk fell again into the hands of the Persians, but 
was returned to Turkey after the truce of 1746. 

The town remained in the Ottoman empire until the 
end of the First World War; It was occupied by the 
British oa 7 May 1918, but abandoned fifteen days 
later. It was re-occupied at the end of October and 
remained occupied until the time of the Mudros ar¬ 
mistice. Having remained outside the sphere of ac¬ 
tivities of Sfcay)c£ MabniOd (November 1918 untH 
May 1919), Kirkuk and its district were administered 
peaceably. There was even a Turkish newspaper 
published there and sixteen schools were opened. 
At the time of the referendum of July 1921 KirkOk 
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rejected the Amir Fay*al as king of ‘Irik, and from 
that moment Turkish propaganda developed in the 
region, supported by a Turkish committee founded at 
KirkQk by the family of the NaftilzQda and other 
Turcophilcs. On 17 March the Turks named a 
KdHm-makdm at Ruwanduz, and at the end of July, 
Col. ‘All Sioflk, who was called Oz Demir, "Pure 
Iron one", appeared and made some advances towards 
the territory; but he was unable to retrieve all the 
vilayet of Mosul. The Turks tried again to claim it at 
the Lausanne Conference (20 November 1922 until 
3 February 1923) but without success. The Treaty 
of Lausanne (24 July 1923) still left the question of 
Mosul undecided, and so it was referred to the 
League of Nations. A committee of enquiry was sent 
by them, and in its 34th session in Geneva on t6 
December 1924, the Council gave a definite ruling: 
c lr5b was given the territory south of the so-called 
"Brussels line". Thereafter Kirkuk was incorporated 
into the kingdom of ^Irlk- 
The present-day town is built partly on top of an 
artificial mound or kal c a about 40 m. high, and 
partly at its base, on the two banks of the Khasa 
Cay. These waters join with those of the Aw 5 Spl 
to form the Adhaym which flows into the Tigris 30 
km. south of Balad. On the right bank of the Khasa 
Cay, in the middle of a fertile plain, rises the resi¬ 
dential district of Arrapkha. In 1912 the population 
was estimated to be 15,000 (by E. B. Soane, To 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan .. ., 120), in 1922 to be 
25,000 (by C. J. Edmonds), and in 1965 official 
statistics, determined according to maternal language, 
gave 184,000 inhabitants, comprising 71,000 Kurds, 
55,000 Turcomans and 41,000 Arabs, pi* * others. 
The present population is certainly over 200,000. 
It should be noted that, for many years, the authori¬ 
ties have made strenuous efforts to replace the Kurds 
by Arabs. Kirkuk is the centre of an administrative 
region, formerly a liwi y and now since 1973 a 
muhafa^a, and has had its name changed; it is 
now called al-Ta'mlm ("Nationalisation") in honour 
of the nationalisation of oil on 1 June 2972 and also 
in the intention of "de- Kurdicising" the town (though 
the latter has however kept its Kurds). The popula¬ 
tion of the nufui/afa is rapidly increasing thanks to 
the development of the oil industry; its 388,900 
inhabitants of 1957 increased to 523,000 in 1970, 
with a majority of Kurds. The Kurds, Arabs and 
Turcomans of the town are Sunni Muslims, but 
the Turcomans of the villages belong to an un¬ 
orthodox and secret sect, the KlzilbQst}. The Chris¬ 
tians are mainly Chaldaean (about 4,500) with an 
archbishop, and the Ncstonans, who are less numer¬ 
ous, have a bishop at Harir. There was a small 
colony of Jewish merchants, one of whom was 
sent as a delegate to the Parliament in Baghdad 
and another was at the head of the Department of 
Finance of the liwd* o! KirkXk, but it has disap¬ 
peared since the Arab-Israeli War ol 1948. It is 
thought they were the descendants of the Jews 
who were deported to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar 
after the capture of Jerusalem (586 B.C.) and 
they continued to speak Aramaic. The little mosque 
of Nab! Daniyil on the slope of the hill of KirkQk 
commemorates the Hebrew Prophet who was de¬ 
ported at the same time. This must be an ancient 
church which existed until ca. 1700, just like the 
Ulu 22 iami e mosque. The oldest church in the 
world was that of the martyr Mar Tahmazgerd, 
built by the metropolitan ca. 470 A.D., to the east 
of the citadel of Kirkuk; it was kaown as the Great 
Martyrion, but during the Turkish retreat of 1918 
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it was being used as a powder magazine and was 
blown up (C. J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 
267; Fiey, Assyria, iii, 54). 

Urban planning in KirkQk has made the centre a 
large circle of broad streets. Christians have been 
established there since earliest times, and seem 
always to have maintained positions of greater or 
lesser importance. The presence of a Turcoman 
minority in KirkQk, within its Kurdish majority, 
must go back considerably before the conquest by 
the Ottoman sultans; their origin could be sought in 
a Turkish garrison which the caliphs may have in¬ 
stalled there in the 3rd/9th century*, or in an immigra¬ 
tion at the time of the SaldjOV*, and the Begteginids 
or Atabegs of Irbll (C. J. Edmonds, op. tit., 267, has 
drawn attention to other opinions). Whatever may 
have been the circumstances of their coming to the 
region, the Turcomans of Kirkuk have always pro¬ 
vided strong support for the Ottoman empire and 
its culture, and an abundant source for Ottoman 
officials (see Tiirk Yurdu, 1915). 

KirkQk’s position as an administrative centre has 
varied through the ages: "In the 18th century KirkQk 
was the chief town of the eydltt of Shahrizur which 
included the modern /itwl's of Kirkuk, Irbll and 
nominally of SulayminI under a mutasallim ap¬ 
pointed by Baghdad. With the reforms of Midbat 
Pa^ha, iM/i of Baghdad from 1869 to 1872, the name 
of Shahrizur was given to the sandja# of KirkQk, 
corresponding to the present-day liudh of KirkQk 
and Irbll, whereas the historic Shahrizur remained 
outside, in the new sandia’fi of Sulaymani. The 
vildyet of Mosul was formed in 1879 and Kirkuk 
remained an important garrison town" (Edmonds, 
op. cit., 265-6). Under the Turkish regime, the 
vildyet of Mosul was divided into three sandjaMs or 
liwdh: Mosul, Kirkuk and Sulaymani; in 1918 three 
hand's situated to the north of the Little Zab were 
detached from Kirkuk to form the liwo* of Irbll. In 
the constitution oi 1925, the new Iraqi state was 
formed of three Ottoman vilayets: Baghdad, which 
became the capital; Basra; and Mosul. The of 
KirkQk was composed of four Jean’s: KirkQk, Kifri, 
C 5 mdam&l and Gil. Today, the muhdjafa oi al- 
TaVuim, with a muhdfif at its head, includes five 
kadd's, as follows: Kirkuk, Tuz Khurmitu, Cam- 
£amaJ, Huway^ja and Kifri. Each has at 

its head a fcd'im-mabdm. The of KirkQk 

has five ndkiyaz, as follows: T&sc Hfcurm&tu, 
Kara Hasan, Altun Kdpr 1 ., Dibs and Shuwfln. 
and each ndbiy* is administered by a tnudir. KirkQk 
is the seat of the regional court and of a court 
of appeal, and it possesses a garrison and an airport. 
There is also an association of Turcoman writers. 

KirkQk is an important commercial centre and an 
agricultural market for the cereal and animal prod¬ 
ucts of the neighbourhood. It is well served by good 
roads to Baghdad through Ta’Ok and Kifri to Mosul 
through AJtun KbprU and Irbll, to Sulaymanlyya 
through CamCamSl with branches to SanQndadj 
and Ham ad 3 ii in Iran. A narrow-gauge railway 
links KirkQk with Baghdad in the south and with 
Irbll in the north. The region around KirkQk is 
undulating and it is populated mostly by Kurds. 
The Mesopotamian steppe begins to the west of 
the town and it is Inhabited chiefly by Arabs. The 
immediately-surrounding district produces much 
fruit. 

The region of Kirkuk abounds in sulphur and 
bitumen products and it is especially rich in petro¬ 
leum deposits, extensively exploited even in ancient 
times. It should be noted that the petroleum had a 
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certain importance in Ottoman times, being used by 
the army (V. J. Parry, Materials oj war in the Ottoman 
empire, in Studies in the economic history oj the Middle 
East) ed. M. A. Cook, London 1970, 220. A Jerm&n 
of 1049/1639 recognised the monopoly of rights over 
this petroleum to a group of Turks in the region of 
Kirkfik, the Neftfizadeler. But their systematic 
working dates from March 1925. At that time a 
concession was granted to the Turkish Petroleum 
Company (T.P.C.) which was founded in 1914 to 
exploit the deposits of the vilayets of Mosul and 
Baghdad; royalties of 4 gold shillings per ton of 
extracted petroleum were payable. Before the end 
of 1925, geological work was begun and roads were 
constructed, water supplies, pipe lines and buildings 
were installed in the vilayet of Mosul, and there 
were 50 British and 2,500 Iraqis employed in the 
work. The drilling sites were chosen in the Djabal 
Hamrin, aear Tuz Khurraatu, in the neighbourhood 
of KirkQk. The drilling programme was formally 
inaugurated in April 1927 by King Fay$al I, and the 
fiist oil gushed forth on 27 October 1927 at Baba 
(•urgur, near KirkQk. The years 1927 to 1931 were 
given to preparing the whole region of Kirkuk for 
production by test drilling, scientific observation 
and arranging the necessary services; production 
units, reservoirs, workshops, housing etc. were estab¬ 
lished and at the same time negotiations were con¬ 
ducted with the Iraqi government to extend the 
period for selecting areas, according to the convention 
of 1925. In March tp 3 r the company, which had 
become the Iraq Petroleum Company (I.P.C.) in 
1929, was able to operate in the whole territory in 
the north-east of Iraq, on condition that by 1935 
they constructed a pipe-line to the Mediterranean 
with a capacity of 3,000,000 tonnes, with a branch 
at {Jadl&a on the Euphrates to IJayfQ and Tripoli, 
and that they make an annual payment of £ 4,000 
as an overall payment to the government. 

It was also in 1931 that the operational head¬ 
quarters of the I.P.C. was moved from Tuz KhurmStu 
to Kirkuk, and the headquarters for pipe line opera¬ 
tions was established at tfayfa. The drilling for crude 
oil at Kirkuk began at the end of 1934 and, from 1935 
onwards, the annual production of 4,000,000 tonnes 
put Iraq iu the eighth position among the oil produc¬ 
ing countries. In January 1935 the double 12' pipe¬ 
line from Kirkfik to the Mediterranean was formally 
opened, but because of the Arab-Israeli war of 1948, 
the branch leading to Bayfd was closed. This caused 
a loss of almost 7,000,000 tonnes and the correspond¬ 
ing royalties. The Tripoli pipe-1 me was, however, 
doubled by a second (16') pipe in 1949 and this 
trebled the export figure. In 1952 a third (30') pipe¬ 
line was brought into service between KirkQk and 
Banias (Syria). From then on the world market for 
Iraqi oil was to increase to 14,000,000 tonnes per 
year. On 3 February 1952 a new agreement was 
signed between the Iraqi government and the I.P.C. 
for the distribution of personnel, production and 
revenues. A minimum production of 22,000,000 
tonnes was expected annually from 1953 and a 
levenue of £ 30,000,000, in 1952 to reach £ 60,000,000 
io 1955. The profits gained from the oil workings 
would be shared equally. 

The Iraqi revolution of 1958 did not change the 
agreements between the government and the petro¬ 
leum companies. The objective was to obtain exports 
worth xoo m. in revenue from a capacity of 70 m. 
tonnes per year. This target was reached in four 
years, but a few problems of interpretation persisted. 
In April 1962 negotiations were begun and, after 


different interruptions, they finally reached dead¬ 
lock. They were concluded by Law 80 of xx December 
1961 which dispossessed the company of 99.5% of 
the territories where they had prospecting rights and 
left I.P.C. with only 22 sites, 12 of them at KirkQk 
111 an area of about 47^.75 sq- kms., 6 at Bay Hassan 
of about 182.5 sq. kms., and 4 at gjambar, of about 
86.3 sq. kms. (Vernier, L'Jrak. . 433). New instal¬ 

lations were planned between May 1964 and June 
*965 and were completed, with future plans taking 
into consideration the Iraqi National Oil Company 
(I.N.O.C.) which had recently been founded on 30 
October 1962. More new laws were enacted as a 
consequence: Law 97 (6 August 1967) forbade any 
new concessions to foreign companies and Law 123 
(October 1967) authorised the I.N.O.C. to exploit 
the remaining sectors, which seemed to put an end 
to the monopoly of oil production which the foreign 
I.P.C enjoyed. On 14 June 1972, the I.P.C. itself 
was nationalised, and thus Iraq gained for itself all 
the profits from its rich petroleum deposits. The 
annual production of crude oil in Iraq has regularly 
increased from the 47.5 m. tonnes in 1960; by 1975 
it had reached more than no m. tonnes, 60 m. of 
which were from the KirkQk region. In 1973 the 
Iraqi reserves of crude oil were estimated to be 4.143 
billion tonnes. 

If the petroleum industry with all its subsidiary 
operations gave a favourable social status to its 
workers, for their standard of living is superior to 
that of other workers in the country, it did not 
suppress all the movements for social reform. Several 
important strikes were called in KirkQk among the 
oil workers. The most notable were those of 1937 
which coincided with the workers’ strikes at the 
IvQt barrage, the drillers of the B.O.P., the railways, 
the stevedores at Basra and the weavers of NasJjaf. 
These showed a hardening of class-consciousness and 
the discovery of a new political weapon (Longrigg, 
Iraq, 232)- July *947 * serious strike aggravated 
by politicians of communist leanings broke out at 
I.P.C., and it claimed several victims {ibid. 338). 

Other demonstrations have had a more political 
tone. The mere announcement of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth (15 January 1948) produced a general 
strike for three days. At Kirkuk the British consulate 
was attacked, but the most tragic of these events 
was the so-called “purge of Kirkuk". On the occasion 
of the first anniversary of the republic (14 July 1959) 
Communist elements helped by bands of Kurds, 
massacred the Turcomans of the town, for they were 
considered to be anti-Communist. There were prob¬ 
ably x20 killed and about xoo wounded. The partici¬ 
pation of the Kurds in the affair was interpreted not 
as a sign of an antagonistic nationalistic rivalry 
against the Turcomans, but one of social competition. 
The Turcomans, who are more socially and culturally 
advanced, occupied more high-ranking positions in 
the I.P.C., while the Kurds had to content them¬ 
selves with more subordinate work (cf. M. Khadduri, 
Republican *Iraq, 123). 

It must not be forgotten that one of the obstacles 
to a definitive solution to the Kurdish problem is 
precisely the claim of the Kurds to the territory and 
the revenue of the Kirkuk oil-fields, which they 
would like to see included in the territory of an 
autonomous Kurdistan. These claims are categori¬ 
cally refuted by the central Iraqi government. In 
October 1970 a plebiscite was to settle this point of 
contention, but it was adjourned indefinitely (E. 
O’Ballance, The Kurdish revolt, x6x f.). This at 
least in part provoked the outbreak of hostilities in 
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March 1974, just as the Kurdo-Iraqi agreement of 
11 March 1970 was bcirg implemented. The law of 
11 March 1974 awarding autonomy to the region of 
Kurdistan defined this region in terms of the 1957 
census, carried out under the monarchy. At that 
time, the Kurds were afraid to declare themselves as 
>uch, and thus the census did uot give a Kurdish 
majority to Kirkflk; hence the town and the mvhdfafa 
were accordingly excluded from the autonomous 
area. 

A well-known personality of Kirkuk was the 
Kurdish poet ghaykh Rida Talabanl (c«. 1840 1910). 
More-or-lcss an agnostic character, but at the same 
time fanatical also, he had gifts of satire and improvis¬ 
ation and a sometimes obscene verve, and composed 
poeins in Kurdish, Turkish, Persian and Arabic. 
They were published in Baghdad in 1935 and 1946 
.:nd he is remembered as one of the most popular 
poets of Iraqi Kurdistan (cf. L. B. Sloauc, op. e it., 
134-5; Edmonds, op. tit., 57*8, 290-5; Edmonds, 
A Kurdish lampoonist: Shaik Riza Talabani, in 

fRCAS, xxii /1 (1935J, n 1-27). 
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(J. H. Kramers - [Th. B<us}) 
KIRMAN, the name of a Persian province and 
of its present capital. The name goes back to the 
form Carmania, which is found in Strabo (xv, 2, 14). 
and which is said to be derived from the name of an 
ancient capital, Carmana (Ptolemy, Geography, v|, 8; 
Ammanianus Marcellinuc, xxiii, 6, 48. See further 
Marquart, Er&nZahr, 30, on the name Carmania, and 
Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, i, 145, for the later 
popular etymology of the name). 

The Province.—The province ol Kirman is 
situated to the south-wes 1 , of the great central desert 
of Persia, the Dasht-i LOt, which narrows to some 
100 miles in width where it divides Kirman from 
Sfstan. It is bounded on the north by Yazd and 
Khurasan, on the east by Slstan and Makran (Balflfi- 
stfln), which was regarded by most of the early 
geographers as separate from Kirman, though Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi states that it paid tribute [kh arddj) 
to Kirman ( Nuzhat, 141), on the south by Makran 
and F 4 rs and on the west by Pars. Its boundaries 
have varied slightly from time to lime. Ibn Rusta 
states that Fahra^j was part of the tax district of 


Kirmin but that the ruler of Makran claimed that it 
belonged to him (286). Klj w u^h, which is today in¬ 
cluded in BalGC-ist&n, and Rigan were both reckoned 
by Istayiri to belong to Kirmfln, though the former 
was, he states, part of the tax district of Slstan (162). 
ldrisl, on the other hand, includes Kh^ish in SistSn 
(4x7). Shahr-i BAbak was at various times included 
m Firs, nt others in Kirman. In 1258/1842 3 it was 
placed, for revenue purposes, under Yazd (Ahmad 
C AD Waxlri, Ojughrdfiyd-yi mamlakat-i Kirman, ed. 
Muhammad Ibrahim Bastard Parltl, in Farhang-i 
Iran Zamin, xivJt-4, z6y,. Bitty, which had earlier 
belonged to Kirm&n, was also placed under Yazd 
about the year 1774 (Wazlrl, 175), though Ivhinainan, 
one of its districts, continued to belong to Kirman. 
During the reign of the Sal&ufc malik of Kirman, 
Arslan Sh 5 h (494-536/x 100-41), Yazd and Tabas 
appear to have been under KirrnSn (Aftfal ai-Din 
Abu tfarnid Klrminl, *lhd al-'idd, ed. 'All Muham¬ 
mad e Amiri N&Tnl, Tehran 1311. 76 ). Furg and 
T&rum, both placed in Ffiis by the HudUd al-'dlam 
(129), were considered by Afdal al-DIn to belong to 
Kirman ( C /W al-'uld, 75 )- Ibn Baikal states that 
Rud 5 n, which had belonged to Firs, was put on the 
Kirman side of the frontier in the reign of Alp Arelfln 
{Fdrs-ndma, ed. Le Strange, 121), but according to 
ldrisl, although it formed one of the dependencies of 
Kirman, it was under Fare for tax purposes (4x6). 
Hurmuz fg.i*.] was sometimes counted as belonging 
to Firs, sometimes to Kirman, and has often been 
in differeut hands to its hinterland. 

According to the Arab geographers, the western 
part of the province, which included §hahr-i Bibak, 
Sirdjan, Urtuya, A^ta*, Kushk, §awghan, Isfan- 
daka, Djlmft and Riidb 5 r, was in the third clime, 
and the eastern part, including An 3 r, Kubandn 
(KtihbanSn) Zarand, Guwishir or GawSshlr (also 
known as Bard sir and later as KirmSn), Riwar, 
Khabfe, Riln, Sard&ya, Bain and NarmSshlr, in 
the fourth clime, while Hurmuz, according to 
Hamd AII 5 h Mustawfi, was in the &ccond clime 
(Nuzhat, 14 x). 

In the variety of its topography the province is 
not dissimilar from Persia as 0 whole. A series of 
mountain ranges, with a general trend from north¬ 
west to south-east, runs through the province. Much 
is tangled broken country, but there are many 
fertile upland districts, pastures and mountain val¬ 
leys with orchards, cultivated places, and many 
streams. Some of these have a high elevation: 
Sa'IdUbSd, near the site ol the old city of Slrdi&n, 
lies at an elevation of 5,600 ft. and PSri z at over 
7,000 ft. There are also numerous arid waterless 
mountain districts and desert tracts. The main 
desert area is in the north and north-east on the 
borders of the Dabljt-i Lut, and is encroaching on the 
neighbouring fertile districts. The Lflt is defined in 
Uie south by the Bain-Zahldan road and thus ex¬ 
cludes Narin&shfr and the desert regions of south¬ 
eastern Kirman and Rigan, though physically these 
belong to the Lflt proper. There are also some 
stretches of arid land between the south-west high¬ 
lands and the X>jibal Birii which run south-east 
from Slrdjin to east of Salt swamps (kafa) 

are found in isolated depressions, notably the Kafa-i 
Ka(rO near SlrdjSn (for a description of this, see 
K. E. Abbott, Geographical notes taken during a 
journey in Persia in 1S49 a,, d in JRGS, xvv 
(1855), 68-7). In some parts of the province the 
towns and villages tend to be separated from each 
other by broad stretches ol uncultivated land (cf. 
I§takhri, 163, Ibn tfawfeal, ii, 309). Along the nor- 
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thera UttoraJ of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of 
‘UmAn there Is a narrow coastal plain. 

The most northerly of the mountain ranges 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Yard to Khabis 
(the modern ShahdAd) and south-eastwards towards 
SarvistAn. The fertile upland district of Kubanan in 
the north, and, further south, the arid district of 
RAwar lie along its eastern base. A second range, 
further to the west, which contains Mt. BjOpAr 
(13,000 ft.) south of KirmAn city, and Mt. HazAr 
(14,500 ft.) to the south-west of RA’In, runs towards 
Bam. while a third, still further west, runs south- 
eastwards from north of Shahr-i BAbak through 
SlrjJjfln and BAft, and contains Mt. Cihiltan (12,000 
ft.) Mt. Cahargunbad (13,000 ft.) and Mt. LalazAr 
(14,350 It.). A lesser range, with Mt. CahhazAr 
(9,480 ft.), lies to the south ol Sa^dabad, while the 
Mt. DinA range of Fire is prolonged in a south¬ 
easterly direction to near Bandar ‘Abbas. South of 
SarvistAn and to the east of Djlruft, lies the Djibal 
BAriz range [see qjabal bariz in Suppl.], which also 
trends from the north-west to the south-east and 
rises to 23,000 ft. in the north and 12,430 ft. in the 1 
south. The Piibal Kuf? region of the Arab geog- * 
raphers (sec Istakhri. 164; Hudud «/■%«, 124; 
al-MukaddasI, 471; Ibn Qawfcal, ii, 309-xo; C. E. Bos- 
worth, The Kufichis or Quff in Persian history , in 
Iran , xiv (1976), 9-18) probably lay in the south-east 
in Bashfikird, on the borders of Makrin and RudbAr. 

In the upland districts, notably in the DjibAl 
B&riz, there exist remnants of a dry forest, consisting 
mainly of thin stands of pistachio trees, several 
species of almond, maple, celtis, juniper and other 
shrubs; stands of pistachio trees, almonds and other 
drought-resistant species are also found at lower 
levels. In the garmsir the vegetation tends to be 
scattered trees and shrubs with a steppe-like ground 
cover. The kunar tree (xtziphus spina Christi) has a 
wide distribution, as also do several species of acacia, 
myrtle, tamarisk and oleander. Deforestation from 
charcoal burning and animal grazing has taken 
place, and present day cover, though in places still 
considerable, would appear to be appreciably less 
than the “forests" of both the early and mediaeval 
geographers and the 19th century writers. 

There arc no important rivers reaching the sea. The 
largest of them, the R. MlnAb, rises in the hills of 
Bandar ‘AbbAs. It has a considerable drainage and 
flows into the Persian Gulf some 30 miles east ol 
Bandar ‘Abbfis. The only considerable inland river 
is the R. Halil, which is joined by its tributary, the 
R. Shur, in the neighbourhood of djlruft and dis¬ 
appears in the I>jAz Murian. According to I$ta)djrt, 
it had enough water to turn 20 (166), or, according 
to Ibn Hawfcal, 50 mill wheels (ii. 3x1). The province 
relies, for the most part, on Aambs [, q.v .) and mountain 
streams for water. In many districts the sub-soil 
water is brackish and the soil is often impregnated 
with salt. Rainfall is low and decreases towards the 
south-east, though the relief of the land gives rise to 
many local variations. The maximum precipation is 
in winter. KirmAn town has an annual average rainfall 
of 7.9 in., Bandar ‘Abbas ro in, and Bara 3 in. 
Drought, sometimes accompanied by famine, has 
not been uncommon in the history of KirmAn. The 
c Ihd al- c Hid mentions one such in the Mprdfai year 
570 ( 97 )- 1879 1880 KirmAn, like many other 

provinces, suffered severely from drought. Flash 
floods arc also a hazard, such a& the floods which 
occurred in KirmAn (and many other places) in 
2001/1593 (M abroad b. HidAyat Allah NatanzI, Na- 
kawas al-atJfdr, ed. IbsAn IgbrAkl, Tehran 1971, 53 *)- 


According to the Arab geographers, some three- 
quarters of the province belongs to the warm regions 
(di*ril*t, garmsir) and one quarter to the cold regions 
( surid, sardsir). In the garruir the districts bordering 
the central desert have a hot dry climate, but in the 
southern parts of Oie province, especially in the 
Persian Gulf littoral, the climate in summer Is hot 
and unhealthy. Bam is thus reckoned to have a 
better climate than |bjlruf 1 (Istakhri, 166). The 
latter is described by Afdal al-Din as a paradise for 
four months of the year but as hell for the rest of 
the year (*Ikd al-^Ald, 69). The sth/roth century 
Persian translation of Istakhri adds to the latter’s 
text the statement that the climate of Hurmuz was 
noxious (ed. Ira^j Af^iAr, Tehran 1340, 139). The 
upland country of Aktft* and SlrdjAn has a temperate 
climate, while KirmAn, RafsingjSn, Zarand, RAwar 
and KubanAn have a hot summer and mild winter. 
Barley is harvested in RGdbAr at the Persian New 
Year (21 March) and wheat twenty days afterwards. 
In barley is not harvested until five months 

after the New Year and wheal a month later. 

Outside the coastal area, where the annual range 
of temperature is lowest, the difference between the 
coldest month, January, and the warmest, July, is 
considerable. At KirmAn, with an elevation of 5,680 
ft., the average maximum temperature in January 
is 53.4* F and the average minimum 33.8° F, with an 
absolute maximum and minimum of 73*2° F and 
•7.6* F respectively and a mean monthly average of 
42.8° F. In July the average maximum and minimum 
temperature is 95* F and 64.4° F respectively with an 
absolute maximum and minimum of 105.fi 0 F and 
48.2" F aud a mean monthly average of 80.6® F. At 
Bandar ‘Abbfis the average maximum and minimum 
temperatures in January are 73 - 4 “ F and 57 - 2 ° F 
respectively with an absolute maximum and mini¬ 
mum of 86.0® F and 41.0° F and a mean monthly 
average of 66.2® F, while the comparable figures for 
July are 102.2* F and 87.8® F, 113.0° F and 824° F 
and 95.0* F. In some parts of the province, notably 
KirmAn, high surface winds are common at certain 
times of the year, especially in spring. In the Khabl% 
district a poisonous wind (known as bad -« simur) 
blows in the desert in the middle of the day for 
about forty days in summer. 

Ibn Rusta states that KirmAn was divided into 
five A tiros, Bardslr, Slrjjian, NarmAjhlr, Djlruft and 
Hurmuz, each kdra being called after its chief town 
(386). Mufeaddas! also states that the province had 
five AtJras, but lists them differently, omitting 
Hunnuz and including Bam (460). Bamd All Ah 
Mustawfl states that it consisted of fifteen districts 
(j^aAr) ( Nuxhat , 239). By the 8th/i4th century the 
province was differently divided. In the 29th and 
20th centuries there appears to have been a further 
proliferation of districts {bulikdt), the names of 
which are variously given. Wazlrl in his Djugkrafiyd- 
yi mamlakat-i Kirmdn, written between 1874 and 
1876, mentions the following districts: GuwAshlr 
(the modem city of KirmAn and its surroundings), 
KuhpAya, Khabis and Gawk (which two, he states, 
in reality formed one buluk). Bam, NarmAsfclr, 
R 5 *In, Sarduya, JJjirult, Djibal BAriz, lsfandal*a r 
RGdbAr, Kushk and §awghAn, Bardslr, Akf& c (ear¬ 
lier known as the district of Bait), Urzftya, Slr&An, 
Sljahr-i Babak, Rafsindjan, Bail*, Zarand, AnAr, 
Kuban A r. (which, he states, had been administered 
with Yazd for revenue purposes for nearly a hundred 
years) and Rawar. Later the boundaries appear to 
have been slightly redrawn; Ak(S e and Urzuya were 
united into one district, as also were Bam and 
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NarmAshlr; BAfk was transferred to Yard, the 
district of KJjinamAn only remaining with Kinnan, 
PArfz and RAbur, which had formerly belonged to 
Slrdjan and Akta* respectively, both became separate i 
districts, while Rudbar was now called RQdbar and 
BaibAkird (Houtum-Schindler, art. Kerman in 
Encyclopaedia Brilannica, 1911, xv f 756). Under 
Rid* SfeSh the province was divided into six shahri- 
stdns; Kinnan (which included the sub-districts of 
Z&rand, KuhpAya and KubanAn), Bam (which in* 
eluded the sub-district of Rain), Eilmft (which in¬ 
cluded the sub-district of SardQya, which in turn 
included I&fandaka, and Kahnudj, which in turn in¬ 
cluded RQdbar), Bandar c Abb 5 s (which included 
the sub-district of ROdAn), Sirdi&a (which included 
the sub-districts of PArlz and Baft, which in turn in¬ 
cluded UrtQya, Rabur, Kushk and $awghan) and 
RafsindjAn (Husayn f AJI RazinfirA, Farhang-i 
djughrd/iyd-yi lrin, viii). 

Agriculture and Livestock.—The Arab geog¬ 
raphers describe Kirin An as a rich and prosperous 
province. The Persian translation of Islakljrl men¬ 
tions that it produced all kinds of fruit (139). while 
YAkQt states that it was rich in date palms, cereals, 
cattle and beasts of burden and that it produced 
fruits belonging to both the cold and the hot regions 
in great variety, including an abundance of walnuts 
and dates (Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de la 
Perse, 483). The author of the tfudild al-'dlam notes 
that fijlruft, BAft and the mountain country between 
lyiruft and ManQdjan, known as the KGhistan-l 
Aba Qbanlm, were prosperous and pleasant places 
(124). According to MukaddasI, the last-named 
district had many date palms (467)- ROdbAr is 
described by the HudQd al- ( dlam as consisting of 
woods, trees, and meadows (124). The mountain 
region between Slr&An and Bardslr was also very 
prosperous and pleasant according to the same 
authority, and contained 260 populous places. 
MukaddasI mentions a multitude of orchards and an 
abundance of fruit in Slrdjan (464), and many or¬ 
chards nnd citrus trees in Mugftftn (467). Algal al-Dln 
speaks of the excellence ol the pastures of RQdbar 
and states that animals thrived in them (70). He also 
praises the fertility of NarmA^hlr and states that it 
produced the fruit of both the garmslr and the sardsir 
(72). MukaddasI notes the great quantity of fruit 
belonging to the sardsir and the garmsir —dates, 
walnut* and citrus fruits—in Qjlruft (466; cf. 
I?takhd 166). Plenty prevailed in the Djibal BAriz, 
which, like the Kuf$ Mts., were difficult of access 
flstakbrt. 164; Ibn al Hawkal, ii, 310). Bam and 
had many date palms (Istakhrf. 166; Ibn 
Hawkal, ii, 313), which also grew in great profusion 
in Hurmuz (l$jakhri, 166; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 311) and 
in the Kuf$ Mts. Honey was also produced there (cf. 
Idrfsl, 429)- Indigo and cumin were cultivated in 
Eiiiruft and the district which extended from MughOn 
and Waia<|igird to the neighbourhood of Hurmui, 
and also sugar cane {MukaddasI, 467; l?tafchrl, 167; 
Ibn Hawkal, ii, 312). Idris! mentions the excellence 
of the quality of the indigo and states that the in¬ 
habitants of Mug^ttn and WaJashgird occupied them¬ 
selves much in its cultivation and took a great deal 
of trouble over it because it was a source of consider¬ 
able profit to them (424). Wheat and barley were 
grown in the sardsir, but in Hurmuz millet was the 
staple crop and the food of the inhabitants (Istahiirf, 
127; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 3x1; Undidal-Hlam, 124, Idrisl, 
424)* Cotton, as well as grain and dates, were grown 
in Strgjin and £fcahr-i BAbak (Nushal, 141). Silk 
was produced in Bam ( 7 M al^ild, 71). Asafoetida 


and gum tragacanth were found in parts of the 
province. 

In the Middle Ages, apart from a period of pros 
1 perily under the Saldjuks of KirmAn, agriculture 
suffered a decline. There were temporary fluctuations 
and local variations, but in general the agricultural 
recession continued until the second half of the 19th 
century. At that time a wide variety of crops were 
cultivated. Wheat and barley, though grown in most 
parts of the province, were not important in terms 
of the amount grown and some districts had a deficit, 
la the province as a whole, the yield was low. Some 
millet, and a small quantity of rice was also grown. 
Tulses, roots and edible gums were also produced. 
Cotton was grown in RafsindjAn (which was later, in 
the 1930s, to turn much cotton land over to the culti¬ 
vation of pistachio trees), KuhpAya, Darzln (Dardjln), 
Bam, Narnia shir, Djlruft, Zarand and AnAr. Dates 
were still one of the most important products of the 
province and came from BAfk, Khabls, Bam, DArzIn, 
RudbAr and to a lesser extent from Kushk and 
SawghAn. Rawar was noted for its figs, Baik for its 
apricots and j£habls for its citrus fruits. Cumin was 
grown mainly in Kusjik and AqtA*. Pistachios, al¬ 
monds (mainly from Slrdjan and Sbahr-i BAbak) and 
walnuts (from SardQya. Bardslr and AkU*) were 
important products. Sugar and indigo were no longer 
grown except on a very small scale, though an at¬ 
tempt was made by Wakil al-Mulk to re-lntroduce 
sugar cane together with indigo, pepper, ginger and 
various other Indian plants into Kfcabl$ (Houtum 
Schindler, Reisen itn siidlichen Persten 1879 •. in 
ZG Erd. Berlin, xvi (1881), 357). Dye plants included 
henna in NarmAshir, Khabls. Djlruft, and UrzQya 
and madder in SlrdjAn, Rafsindjan, BAfk, KubanAn, 
Anar and Zarand. By 1880 the cultivation of henna 
in Bam had brought about in some measure a revival 
of prosperity in that district (Flriiz MirzA FarmAn 
Farm A, Safatndtna-i Kirmdn wa EalufistAn, ed. 
ManfQra Ni?am MAfi, Tehran 1963, 6). Silk, though a 
little was still produced in Bam, RafsindjAn, BAfk, 
Sjupar, BAghln and KubanAn, had also lost its 
importance, though some attention appears to have 
been given to the cultivation of mulberry trees during 
the reign of Muhammad Shah (1834-48) (R. G. Wat¬ 
son, A history of Persia, London 1866, 354). Tobacco 
was grown in Zarand and BAfk, and potatoes in the 
district between Slrdjan and Pam. From the late 
1870s opium cultivation became important in MAhAn, 
Djupar, N’armashlr, Slrdjan, BAfk, KubanAn and 
elsewhere. Honey came from AktA', Bardslr and 
Sarduya. (See further Waztri, who gives a list of the 
agricultural produce of each district (bulik), and also 
references in E. Stack, Six months in Persia, London 

1882, i, 184-238). 

Sheep and goats were important throughout the 
province. There was much movement of flocks from 
the mountain districts to the plains in winter. Those 
from RAbur, Isfandaka and the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts went mainly to Rudbar and Djlruft. Much woo! 
was produced, including a fine soft wool ( kurk ) pro¬ 
duced by a special breed of goat. In Rudbir there 
were also many herds of cattle. Buffaloes were found 
only in Djlruft. 

Minerals.—Various minerals existed in the prov¬ 
ince and many of these were exploited. Ibn al-Faklh 
states that there were mines of gold, silver, iron, 
copper, sulphur, and zinc oxide (206), but their 
location is not clear from his account. MukaddasI 
describes how zinc oxide (tmyd) was mined and fired 
to produce tutty (459. 47 <>). Hamd Allah Mustawfl 
describes the process as carried out in ’the village 
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of the tutty makers” as follows: the crude ore was 
brought out from the mine, moistened and made into 
bars (mil) one gas long, dried and put into a furnace, 
the action of the fire then causing the tutty to form 
in a thin film ( Nuskat , 205). Marco Polo, who locates 
the mines in Kubanin, gives a somewhat similar ac¬ 
count. MufcaddasI also states that there were iron 
and silver mines in the province (470). the latter 
presumably located in the Silver Mine Mountains 
west of Djiruft (cl. also Huddd al-'dlam, 65). The 
Hudud a/-Viiii m mentions lead, copper and lodcstone 
in the mountains between Qflruft and Bam (65). 
Hamd Allah Musuwfl states that there was a 
turquoise mine and a lapis lazuli mine in Kirmfl'.. 
but that the turquoises were immature and unformed 
and therefore not of much value (Nuihai, 204, 206). 
Marco Polo also mentions turquoise in the mountains 
of Kirman, while Wazlrl states that there was n 
turquoise mine near the mountains of Maymaud in 
the Shahr-i B&bak district (164). He also mentions 
lead mines in SirjJjSn and Zarand, of which the 
former produced the best quality lead (15 6 . *78) 
Abbott records the existence of a lead mine in the 
mountains of Zarand near the village of Tugrafjjo 
and states that the government took xo% of it 1 
produce (op. cit., 27). Waztrf mentions a sulphur mini- 
In Kubandn, which was in operation when he was 
writing (175); he also states that there were copper 
mines in Sarddya (113), a copper mine in operation 
in the mountains of BazinsJi&n in (139), and 

many disused copper mines in the mountains of 
RSbur (142-3). Salt was obtained from deposits near 
Khabls. Slrdjfln, Ri^n and elsewhere. Carson men¬ 
tions coal north of Kirmfln city and in KdbanSn, 
manganese oil in Rfiwar, borax in &hahr-i B&bak and 
asbestos in KQbanSn (Persia and tlic Persian question, 
ii, si8)» Extensive mining operations ore being car¬ 
ried on in various parts of the province at the present 
day. Coal and other minerals are mined in the moun¬ 
tains between R&war and Zarand and copper in the 
PArU district. 

Thecitiesof Kirman.—The main city of KirmAn 
under the Muslims until the middle of the 4th/ioth 
century was SirdiAn (the form JjhlrarJian j s also 
found), which was situated some five miles to the 
east of the modem town of Sa'ldflbfld (Lc Strange, 
Lands, 300). It was here that the governor (udli) 
resided (lbn KhurrAsJhbih, 49). Ibn Rusta describes 
SIrdjan as the greatest city of KirmAn (286), as also 
does 4fahhrf (167), lbn Hawfcal (if, 3*^) * r >d the 
VudQd ai-<6lam. The last-named states that it was 
the capital of KirmAn and the seat of the king (124), 
though by the time the VudQd aJ-'dlam was written, 
lbn IlyAs, the BQyid governor, had, in fact, moved 
the capital to Bardslr. MukaddasI states that it was 
the biggest town in the province (although no longer 
the capital) and more extensive than Sijlr&z (464). 
H&fi* Abru refers to Slr&An as the second city of 
Kirm&n (D jUfMliyi. f. 140a), although it had, in 
fact, been destroyed in 798/1396 (before he wrote) 
after a long resistance by the armies of TImOr. After 
the city was laid in ruins, the name Slrdj&n was 
nevertheless still applied to the district of which it 
had been the centre. Towards the end of tire 18th 
century Sa c idabAd was founded near the site of the 
old city. Abbott, who visited it in 1850, describes It 
as one of the most flourishing towns in KirmAn 
(op. eil., 63). In 1881 it had some 8,000 inhabitants 
and appeared to be in a flojrfching condition (Stack, 
i, i8x; cf. also Wazlrl, 151). At the present day, the 
town of which Sa'ldAbid is the centre is known as 
SIrdjan. 


Bardslr (Bardask), which became the capital of the 
province under the BQyids, is the mediaeval name of 
the city now called Kirm&n (Le Strange, Lands, 303). 
It was also known as Guwflshlr. The two names. 
Bardslr and Guwflsh’r, may represent the form 
Beh-Ardashlr. the name of the town built by Arda- 
Shlr, the founder of the SAs&nid dynasty (Hamza 
IsfahAnI, cd. Gottwald, 46: lbn Balkh 1 . Fdrs-tidma, 
303). Muhammad b. Ibrihlm uses the names Bardslr 
and GuwAshlr indifferently. The copyist of lbn 
Hawkal, writing in 550/M55. states that Bardsir 
in his time was a small towr.. It was, however, very 
prosperous and its surroundings, which had been 
brought under cultivation, were more flourishing 
than the town itself (ii, 309). Aftfal al-DIn, writing 
some decades later, states that it was a large city 
with a wall (rabad) and a suburb (sAnArirfan). Ad¬ 
joining the city outside the wall and surrounding it 
were orchards and villages. It had a temperate 
climate, good soil and good water (72). By the 10th/ 
x6th century the name Bardslr appears no longer 
to have been applied to the capital of the province, 
which, although still called GuwSfchir, was by thi?. 
time more usually known as Kirm&n. It had tbe 
latfah of Ddr al-Aiuan. The name Bardslr, although 
it had thus ceased to designate the capital of the 
province, was still applied to a district (Zayn al 
'Abidin Shlrw&nt, Pustdn al-siyaha, lith. Tehran n.d., 
X64). This, however, did not include the town of 
KirmAn or its environs, but was bounded on the 
north-west by RnfsindjAn, on tho west and south by 
AVIA* and Sfr^Jjin, on the south-east by RA’in and 
on the north-cast by Kirm&n (Wazlrl, 133). The main 
centre of this district, M&sijtz, is also kuown as Bardslr. 

Bam [<7.v.] was the second major city of Kirm&n 
in the early centuries. The third, Eilruft fa.r.J, wa> 
a prosperous, commercial centre, having trade with 
SfstAu and KhurAsAn (4t*kM 166; lbn Hawfcal, ii, 
311; MukaddasI, 466; Idrisl, 422). According to 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl, when the Muslims conquered 
Kirmfln, the region of Djiruft was wooded and oc¬ 
cupied by wild animals. The Muslims cleared the 
country and made villages (140). £>jlruft and Its 
suburb Kamfldln flourished until the end of the 
Salfliuk period. Its buildings decayed during the 
reign of Malik Dinar (582-91/1186-95), although the 
surrounding district continued to be cultivated 
('ltfd al-'iibi, 40). Subsequently the district decayed 
also. Abbott, who visited it in 1850, states that is 
possessed only four or five collections of huts which 
could be termed villages, each of which had a mud 
fort; for the rest tribal groups from the mountain 
regions resided in scattered groups over the plain 
in winter (K. E. Abbott, op . eii. t 46). Today the 
town which has grown up round Sabzaw&rSn is also 
known as Djiruft. 

The fifth of the great cities of Kirman in early and 
mediaeval times was Hurmuz [7*.], situated on the 
Persian Gulf. It was the emporium of KirmSa. Its 
merchants, perhaps because of its bad climate, lived 
in the surrounding countryside (Istflkhrf. 166). In 
700/r300, because of repeated raids by marauding 
tribesmen, the ruler of Hurmuz moved all the in 
habitants to the island of Djarun where he founded 
the town of New Hurmuz (see further, J. Aubin, Lt 
royaunc d'Ormuz au debut da XVI • siicle, in More 
Lusoindicum, ii, Hautes etudes islamigius ft orientates 
1 d‘hi stair e comparU, ivfs, Geneva 1973)- Other im- 
1 portant towns were ManQdjfln, Zarand and Narma- 
gljlr. Many of the towns and villages mentioned by 
the early and mediaeval geographers have disap- 
| pea red or have not yet been identified. 
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Communications.—In the early centuries Sir 
d]An was the main centre upon which the principal 
roads converged. This, no doubt, in part accounted 
for its importance until it was destroyed in the 8th/ 
14th century. Three roads led from it to F 3 rs, one 
via &bahr-i Babak, another through SAhik and a 
third to Nayrlz. Other roads went south to Furg, 
TSrum and Sard on the Persian Guif, south-east to 
B 4 ft, Djlruft, MaiiOdj&n and Hurmuz, north to 
UnSs in Riid&n, north-east to M 3 shlz, BAghin and 
KirmAn, north-north-east to Mahin, Khabis anc! 
KhurAs&n, and east to l^hSmAt and RS'In. From 
KirmAii (GuwAdjIr) two roads went north-west to 
Yazd, one via Zarand, RAwar. KQbanAn and Bafk. 
and the other via RafsindjAn and AnSr. From Rfiwar 
and KObanAn roads went north-north-east across 
the Great Desert to Tabas and K^ flr respectively. 
South-east from Kirm.1n a road went to MAh An, 
RA’In, DArzIn or DArzIn, Bam and NarmAjjhlr, 
whore it bifurcated, one branch going to Farad] 
and Zarandi in SIstfln and the other to RlgAn, where 
it again divided, one road going east to ]£h*4sh and 
the other south-west to Manudjin. From DArzln 
another road went south to Djlruft {see further Lo 
Strange, Lands). 

In the 19th and early 20th centuries communica¬ 
tions were still very backward. Generally speaking, 
the roads were fit for pack transport only. Moreover, 
many were often shut for months at a time owing to 
the activity of bandits. In 1901 a convention wa-> 
signed between Britain and the Persian government 
for a three-wire telegraph line on iron posts from 
KAsbAn to BalQ£istAn via Yazd, KirmAu and Bain. 
Tt was begun in December 1902 and finished in 
March 1907- 

Manufactures and Trade.—In the early cen 
turies, the province had manufactures of silk, cotton 
and woollen goods, which were important articles o! 
local and long-distance trade. A cotton cloth [bafa’in), 
which appears to have been used as lining for clothes, 
was produced in Zarand and exported to Fare and 
'Irik (Istafcjiri, 167-8). Ibn Hawkal states that it 
was called alZarandiyva and taken to Egypt and 
the most distant parts of the Maghrib (ii, 313). There 
was also trade in cloth made in Slrdjan (Mukaddasi, 
470). The people of Bam were noted for their crafts¬ 
manship, and the cloths which were made in Bam 
were of great elegance and lasting quality. They 
fetched a high price and were exported to Khurasan. 
Egypt and TrAfc (Ibn Hawkal. ii. 312; Mukaddasi. 
465; cf. also htakbrl. 167*8). Idrlsi states that the 
cloaks of goat hair made in Bam equalled the best to 
be found anywhere in the world (423). Turbans ol 
fine material were also made in Bam and were in 
demand in jfljurAsAn, Egypt and TrAk (Ibn Hawkal, 
ii, 312). There had at one time been a royal work¬ 
shop for liras in Bam (ihuf.). Cotton cloths [akmiska) 
were still produced in Bam at the turn of the 8th/ 
14th century (cf. Rashid al-DIn, Mukdtabdt, ed. 
Muhammad S^afF, Lahore 1945, 190). In the middle 
of the century it was apparently still an important 
trading centre with India, SIst&n, KhurAsSn and 
Kabul (cf. tfamd A 115 h Mustawfl, Tdrlkh-i guzida, 
cd. E. G. Browne, G.M.S., London 1910, 729). By 
the 9th/i5th century, however, the textile industry 
appears to have no longer existed in Bam (J. Aubin, 
Deux sayyids de Bam au XV* siccle, Wiesbaden 
1956 . 91-2). 

Idrlsi states that there were leather workshops in 
Zarand and that girths were exported to ‘Irak and 
K 8yP c ( 4 * 7 )- Marco Polo mentions the manufacture 
of saddles, bridles, spurs, swords, quivers and other 


arms in Kirman. Al-'Umari also states that swords 
were made in Kirman (Masdlxk cd-absdr, ed. K. Lech, 
Wiesbaden 1968, no). In the 17th century pottery 
(blue and white) was made in Kirm 3 n. According to 
Du Mans, the best examples of this were difficult to 
distinguish from Chinese porcelain (Estai de la Perse, 
Paris 1890, 197). 

There was considerable trade, local and long¬ 
distance, in agricultural produce. Indigo and cumin 
were exported to distant regions (Ista kh rl. 167; 
Mukaddasi, 470; Idrisi, 424). Narmashlr had trade 
with Khurasan and c Uman, and was a collecting 
centre for dates, which were exported to different 
parts (Mukaddasi. 463). Djlruft also had a large ex¬ 
port of dates to Khurasan. Mukaddasi states that 
nearly 100,000 camels used to set out every year. The 
trade appears to have been carried out on a mundsafa 
basis, i.e. the profit was divided equally between the 
producer and the camel-driver (469). HhabTs also 
exported dates to distant parts (*/W al^Old, 74 )- 

Aftfal al-Din states that much trade from India, 
Sind, Ethiopia, Zangibar, Egypt, the Arab countries, 
‘Umao and Baljrayn entered the port of TTz (which 
he places on the frontier of Kirman, though usually 
it is reckoned as belonging to Makrin). Imports in 
eluded musk, ambergris, indigo, velvets, cloths, and 
other luxury articles, Hurmuz was also an important 
trading centre, to which merchants came from the 
most distant pacts (71). Later, in the reign of SfcAh 
'Abbas (996-1038/1587-1629), Bandar 'Abbas (Gom¬ 
broon) fa.v.) became an important port, but this did 
not bring at first much additional trade to Kirman, 
since goods appear to have gone into the interior 
mainly through FArs rather than KinuAn. How 
early the long distance wool trade became important 
in Kirman is not entirely clear, or when carpets be¬ 
came an article of export and carpet weaving became 
important. In the 17th century wool was being taken 
from Kirmin and Yazd to Europe. By the end of the 
century it was an important export of the East India 
Company from Persia and was used in feltings, suit¬ 
ings, and coverings for buttons, while in the *8th 
century K inn An wool for bats and shawls was a com¬ 
modity consistently sought after. This wool came 
from goats and in different colours, black, white and 
red. The last named was highly prized (see Gombroon 
diary for a discussion of the arrangements for ob¬ 
taining Carmanian wool. See also A. A. Amin, British 
interests in the Persian Gulf, Leiden 1967, 126-7). 
During the reign of NAdir Shah (1x48-60/1736-47) 
wool for export was in short supply because it was 
used for the clothing of his army, and some of the 
Zand rulers appear to have prohibited the export of 
wool because they wanted it for the internal manu¬ 
facture of shawls. The situation was not improved 
by the desolation which A \fi Muhammad Khan 
KadjAr carried out in KirmSn in 1794. 

In the early 19th century, the main manufactures 
of Kirman were shawls, carpets, felts, silk and cot¬ 
ton cloths, loaf sugar, matchlocks and earthenware 
(Malcolm, History of Persia, London 1829, ii, 366). 
Macdonald Kinneir iu his Geographical memoir of the 
Persian empire states that "the trade of Kerman is 
still very considerable, and it is celebrated for its 
manufactures of shawls, matchlocks, and carpets, 
which they chiefly export to Khorassan and the 
northern provinces, receiving in return drugs, skins 
(from Bockhara), furs, silk, steel, and copper. These 
articles as well as pistachio nuts, carpets, rose-buds 
for preserves, and bullion, they send to India; and 
import from hence tin, lead, iron, chintz, wrought 
silk, spices, indigo, muslin, kheemkhob, gold brocade, 
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china and glass-ware, broad-cloth, hardware, etc." 
(London, 1813, 198-9). Abbott, on the other hand, 
states in a report made in 1849-50 that the com¬ 
merce of Kirm&n was much restricted, though its 
woollen manufactures thrived. Such little importance 
as it had was due to the manufacture and trade in 
shawls and other woollen fabrics. He estimated the 
number of looms for shawls in KirmSn city at prob¬ 
ably 2,aoo (though some put the figure at nearly 
double that number), for other coarser woollen fabrics 
some 220, and in addition some 325 looms in nine of 
the surrounding villages (Great Britain, Public Record 
Office, F.O. Co, 165, K. Abbott's report on commerce oj 
the south of Persia. Trade report. Notes on the Trade, 
Manufactures, and production of various Cities and 
of Persia, visited by Mr. Consul Abbott in *849-50). 
Wazfrf, writing rather later, states that shawls were 
exported to Transoxania, Anatolia, Arabia and 
Turkistan and that there were nearly 12,000 work¬ 
shops in Kirm&n {Djughrafiya-yi mamiakat-i Kir min, 
33). His editor states that there was a great expansion 
at the end of the 19th century in carpet weaving, 
which displaced the manufacture of shawls, but that 
carpet-weaving declined again very shortly after¬ 
wards (33-4). Karbds (a kind of coarse cotton weave) 
was woven in many parts of the province, and there 
was some export from Zarand for the local market. 
The karbas of RafsindjAn was reported to be of 
excellent quality (171. X 78 ). 

In the mid-i9th century some of the transit trade 
between Central Asia and India passed through 
Kirm&n, and there was also some direct trade between 
Kirman and India. Gums, asafoetida, madder, roots, 
carraway seeds, silk, saffron (from J&urAsAn). wool, 
cotton and dried fruits were exported to India and 
Arabia via Bandar c Abb&s. There were also some 
imports of English goods via India, Tabriz and Yazd 
(Abbott, Notes on the Trade, etc.). Abbott states that 
caravans from BIrdian reached J£habl$ several times 
a year. They brought wool, grain, dried fruits, silk, 
saffron (from KA’In), and clarified butter, etc., a 
great part of which went on to Bandar ‘AbbAs for 
India. Returning caravans brought groceries, spices, 
indigo and English cotton manufactures for KhurisAn 
(Geographical notes, op. cit., 34-5). Curzon states that 
Bandar <Abb&s in 1889-90 was the start of the 
important caravan route running north to Kinnfln 
and Yazd and ultimately to KhurAsAn. KirmAn and 
Yazd were mainly supplied from India with piece 
goods, prints and yarn, copper sheets, iron bars, 
lead, tin, sugar, tea, dyes, spices, glass and china; 
and exported in return opium, wool, cotton, madder, 
almonds, pistachio nuts, etc. (Persia and the Persian 
question, ii, 571 -a). According to Wazlrl, various 
districts of KirmAn took part in the long-distance 
trade. Among the articles which went to Bandar 
*AbbSs and thence to India from Kirin an were 
cumin and wool from AklS* and Bardslr (op. cit., 
136, 138), and a variety of dried and fresh fruit and 
nuts, namely pears and apples from AktA* and 
RSbur, quinces from Ak[A*, and raisins from Gawk; 
almonds from §hahr-i BAbak, Gawk and Akt*i e . 
walnuts from Sarduya and AkU*. and pistachios 
irom Shahr-i BAbak; cotton from SlrdjAn (to Bom¬ 
bay) and AnAr, peas from AfctA 4 , and Bardslr and 
sometimes wheat from AktA c and UrzOya, and 
barley from the latter district also. 

Abbott mentions exports from K inn an to Yazd 
and other neighbouring towns and villages, which 
included shawls, woollens, wool, opium, lead, soap, 
henna, indigo leaves, figs, gums and wild asses’ 
skins (Notes on the Trade, etc.). There was also, ac¬ 


cording to Wazfrf, some internal movement of wheat 
from Zarand to Yazd and RAwar and sometimes from 
Urzuya to KirmAn; SlrdjAn also exported wheat to 
Yazd and Kirmin. Peaches wore exported from 
Gawk to KirmAn and other districts, dried apricots 
and dried mulberries from B&fk to Kirm&n, and 
dried figs from RAwar to Yazd, whence they were 
exported to other parts of the country as andflr-i 
yazii ; dates from KhabI? to Yazd and Khur&san: 
peas and lentils from Shahr-i BAbak to Yazd and 
Kirmdn; henna and rang from NarmSshlr to Kirm&n, 
whence they were distributed to neighbouring re 
gions; sometimes henna was exchanged in SlstAn 
for clarified butter and swansdown. 

Milk products were an important article of local 
commerce. R&db&r exported clarified butter (raa- 
ghan) to Kirm&n. Bardslr also supplied Kirm&n with 
clarified butter and kaskk (a kind of whey). Shahr-i 
Babak supplied Yazd, Rafsindj&n, and SlrdjAn with 
clarified butter, ka$hk and cheese, while KGbanAn 
exported ha^k to various districts beyond the bounds 
of Kinn&n. Lastly, wood was exported from AktA' 
to the surrounding districts and to F&rs (see further 
Waztri). 

In 1904-5 a British commercial mission visited 
south-east Persia in order to encourage British trade 
in the area. Russian efforts were also made to in¬ 
crease their trade, and Russian trade agencies were 
established in Kirm&n, Bain and Rafsindi&n. 

Population.—The settled population appears to 
have been mainly of Irauiaa stock. Strabo states that 
the customs and language of the population of Kir- 
min were similar to those of the Medes and Persians 
(xv.2, 14). IdrisI describes the inhabitants of KirmAn 
(apart from the tribal population) in favourable 
terms. He states that they were remarkable for the 
purity of their customs and the grace of their charac¬ 
ter and that the merchants especially were marked 
by an amiability, sincerity and docility greater than 
elsewhere (421). Stack, writing several centuries 
later, remarks on the quiet and orderly habits of the 
people (ii, 182). BArfurushi, on the other hand, gives 
an unfavourable account of the people of Kirm&n 
and accuses them of being given to sedition (Mufarrik 
al-kulub, B.M., Or. 3499, f. 198a). 

The geographers of the 3rd/9th and 4th/roth 
centuries mention a number of tribes as inhabiting 
Kirman, namely the J$uf$, (Kuiidjis, KGC [see 
Balu? (Balu?, Balui [see bai.C£istAn)), the DiibAI 
Barizfs, and the Akk*as£i, all of whom were harried 
and, to some extent, displaced first by the Muslim 
armies, and then by the §aff&rids, BQyids, SAmAmd* 
and Saldjuk s - When Mas'GdI refers to Kurds (Akrdd) 
in the province it is probable that he meant semi- 
nomadic or nomadic tent dwellers rather than ethnic 
Kurds. The Kuf? were a mountain people, as their 
name suggests. They possessed herds of cattle (fara*) 
and also practised agriculture. Their main occupation 
was alleged by Muslim sources to be highway rob¬ 
bery. The ICuf$ mountains in which they lived con¬ 
sisted, according to Istafehri, of impregnable fast¬ 
nesses. They were bounded on the south by the Gulf 
of ‘Um&n on the north by Ejlruft, RGdb&r and the 
Mountains of AbQ QhAiiim, on the east by Kb "Ash 
and the desert of MakrAn and on the west by 
ManOdiAn and Hurmuz. There were seven different 
mountains each of which had a chief. The early 
Muslim governments, unable to bring the region 
under their direct control, gave the Kuf$ leaders 
allowances to keep them quiet, but they nevertheless 
raided the surrounding districts up to Slstan and 
Firs. I^ak^rl mentions that they were reported to 
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have accumulated much wealth. He states that they 
were lean and swarthy; and that some said that they 
were, by origin, Arabs (163-4; cl. Ibn Hawkal, ii, 
3x0; MukaddasI, 471). The tfudud al-'dlam adds that 
the government tax-collector fdmil-i sultan) did not 
go into the l£ufs mountains and that their chiefs 
were responsible for the collection ami payment of 
the government tax, which would appear to liave 
been assessed by a muk&la'a contract. It also states 
that they spoke a special language (65). 

The BalG$ were, according to Utnbhri, herdsmen 
and tent-dwellers living along the western base of 
the Suf$ Movintains and were rich in flocks (164; Ibn 1 
Hawfca!, ii, 310; Mufcaddasl, 471). Idrlsl, writing in 
the mid-6th/i2th century, however, states that they 1 
lived at the base of the mountains to the north of the 
Kuf 5 (429). They were the only people whom the 
Kufs feared. Islam's claim that they were peace¬ 
able and did not commit highway robbery like the 
Kufs (164) is not bom out by the ffudild al^dlam 
(124) or Mufeaddact, who couples them with the Kufs 
in the matter of brutality and bloodthirstiness and 
in their propensity to raiding the caravan routes 
(488-90). Vlufcaddas! states that the Balfi$ had been 
very numerous until the Buyid ‘Atfud al-Dawla 
[f.v.] destroyed them. The language of the Kuf$ 
and BalQs, according to Miifcaridasi, was incom¬ 
prehensible and resembled Sindhi (471). 

It would seem that, in general, Muslim writers 
made no clear distinction between the two groups, 
and frequently mention them together. Miskawayh 
states that the Kufs and BalQs, together with the < 
people oi ManOdjin, joined Sulayman b. Muhammad 1 
b. Ilyas when he attempted, with help lrom the 
ruler of K&urAsAn, j 0 seize Kirman from the Buyids. 
They were defeated by a Biivid force in 360/970, 
with heavy losses, and suffered further casualties 
when the BOyid forces pushed down to Hunnuz. The 
BalQs, however, did not remain quiet for long. Spread¬ 
ing into the districts of SlrdjAn they made ‘All b. 
Mubaminad al-BSrizl their leader, and began to com- 1 
mit disorders. ‘Adud al-Dawla then marched against 
them in person. They retreated into the PjibSl BSriz, 
but were defeated in 361/972 (ii, 298 ft.). Miskawayh 
states that those who were not killed were removed 
from the mountains by ‘Adud al Dawla, who re¬ 
placed them with peasants who received the land 
on a crop-sharing agreement and with persons who 
were not well-off (al-akarn al ntuxdraHu wa 'Imasturin 
min adjnds al-raUyya ) belonging to various races 
among his subjects (ii, 300). There is mention of a 
detachment (&ays 4 ) of Kufs in *Arjud al-Dawla’s 
army in 3G6/977 (Miskawayh. Ii, 368. and see further 
C. E. Bos worth, The Kdfichfs or Quf$ in Persian 
history, 9-18). 

The decline in the power of the Kuf§ and BaIGs 
as a result of *A«jud al-Dawla’s operations was only 
temporary. By the beginning of the SaldjOfc period 
they were again in control of the garmsir from Djlruft 
to the Gulf of ‘Um&n, though, according to Muham¬ 
mad b. Ibrahim, their main location was in the 
Djibal Bariz ^Ikdol^ald, 66; Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 

6 ff.). They were reduced by Kiwurd b. Cagfjrl Beg 
O.v.] (Afdal al-DIn, Boday i* al-axmdn wa uakdyi* 
Kirtnin, ed. Dr. Mihdl BayAnl, Tehran A.H.S. 1326. 

6 ff.). By the end of the 6th/i2th century they 
were a?ain operating in JDjlruft and the garmsir 
of Kirman (Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 5 ff., 182; 
Tdrikji-i Afdal, 5 ff.). There are no references to 
the Kufs in the later Middle Ages, though there 
are, of course, many references to the Balttt, who 
were established in MakrAn from the 5th/nth century 


and who may or may not have been the descendants 
of the Balus (see ralOCistAn]. 

Wazlri claims that the MihnI tribe were the 
descendants of the Kuf§, but produces no evidence 
in support of this claim. When he was writing the 
MihnI numbered some 700 families. They had a 
separate assessment, i.e. they were not included in 
the assessment of Djiruft and Isfanda^a, where they 
had their winter quarters—and this, perhaps, sug¬ 
gests that they had at one time been more important. 
Wazlri states that up to fifty or sixty years before he 
was writing the Mihni leaders had enjoyed a consider¬ 
able degree of independerce. In 1259/1843-4, the 
government seized Path ‘All Khan, their leader, 
and confiscated the many estates which he held 
in Islandaka and Djlruft {Diughrdfiyd, 56, 113-14, 
121). According to a tradition current among the 
tribe, however, the Mihni came originally from 
KhurSsAn to Isfandafca in $afawid times, when a 
number of tribes formed a federation under their 
leadership. This would seem more probable, and 
would suggest that at most only some of those 
reckoned as Mihni today are the direct descendants 
of the Kuf$- Their leaders claim to be descendants 
of AbQSaHd b. Abi ' 1 -Khavr fy.p.l. In 1969 the Mihni 
consisted of the following eleven sub-tribes: the 
Sulaym&nl, Lurf (who are alleged to have come to 
Kirman from the Mamassan! in the reign of NAdir 
Shah or, according to another account, in the reign 
of Shah ‘Abbas), the Bahr Asmftnl, the MarkI, 
Mufcbill, SaiAr Barfch^uri, Lurl, RAhl BSrfi, Iskan- 
dart, KahhQrt, PuifetkOhl, and Mutaffari. Wazlri 
gives a list of twenty-three sub-tribes (199), which 
differs slightly from the above list. 

The DjibAI Birizls, according to Istakhrl. were 
even worse robbers than the Kuf$. They did not adopt 
Islam until ‘Abbisld times and he alleges that they 
persisted, in spite ol their conversion, in their evil 
ways. They were eventually pacified by Ya‘kGb b. 
Layth and ‘.Amr b. Layth and their leaders destroyed. 
They too had a special dialect (Itfhfcbri, l6 4 . »& 7 : 
Ibn Hawfeal, jj t 310; MuljaddasI, 471). Whether as a 
result of the operations of the $affirids or because 
of the movements of the Kufs and BalQs, they appear 
to have been pushed out of the DjibAI Biriz region. 
About the beginning of the 19th century the Mansart 
Tawakulli lira of the DjibM B 4 riz! apparently moved 
ro Bazindjan, where they numbered some 4-500 
persons in i960. Wazlri mentions Djabal BSrizls in 
Parlz (199), but whether they were the direct des¬ 
cendants of the earlier Djibai B 4 rizis is not clear. 
Wazlri states that their prosperity and the numbers 
of their sheep, cattle and horses had decreased, 
especially from about i860. They were engaged to 
some extent in trade, taking kurk, wool and cumin 
mainly to Bandar c Abbas for export to India and 
clarified butter and to Kirman (120). The 

Gazetteer of Persia records the existence of 50 families 
of Djibal Birizls in AfclA* in 1903 (iv (Calcutta 1910), 
338). In i960 there were a few families of Djibil 
BArizIs who had summer quarters between Baft and 
RAbur and winter quarters near Gulishgird 
(WalAshgird). 

The Ak]i w ash, the fourth of the tribes mentioned 
by the early geographers, centred on Kh w ish, were 
said to be semi-nomads. They had camels and date 
palms and lived in houses made of reeds (Istakhrl. 
168; Ibn Hawljcal, ii, 313). They are not separately 
mentioned in later times. 

Although there appears to have been some im¬ 
migration of Arabs into Kirman before the Islamic 
conquest (Ndldeke, Gesck. der Parser u. Araber, 57) 
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there does not seem to have been widespread settle¬ 
ment by Arabs in the province during the early 
Islamic conquests. For the most part, the Arab 
armies pushed on through Kirmfin into SlstAn and 
KhurAsan. So far as settlement look place, those 
who settled became, as in other provinces, largely- 
assimilated to the local population. Small groups 
may also have been settled in the province after the 
period of the conquests. Yakut records the existence 
of descendants of the BanO Azd [see azd] and Banii 
Muhaltab in Dilruft (Barbier de Maynard, 185). 
Wazlrf mentions the survival in £)jlruft of a few 
families who still spoke Arabic ( Qittghrd/iyd , 1x9). 
The village known as Karyat al-'Arab, near the city 
of Kirmfin, is believed to have been originally settled 
by the ‘Amiri tribe, who came there from Simnfln. 
In some of the coastal districts, such as Bandar 
‘Abbfis, however, much of the population was of 
Arab origin, though not necessarily Arab-speaking 
(cl. Houtum Schindler, Reisen itn siidlichen Persian 
* 879 . 344 )- 

Turkish tribes, Ghuzz and others, came into Kir¬ 
man from the sth/rrth century onwards. It is, how¬ 
ever, difficult, if no! impossible, to trace the changes 
in their locations and numbers. Whether the Salfi- 
dj:ka, who today are to be found in Rfibur, are des¬ 
cendants of the Saldjuks is extremely doubtful. They 
do not appear to have any tradition among them¬ 
selves of such an origin and are now Persian-speak 
ing. They are mainly engaged in trade and for the 
past forty or fifty years have ceased to move from 
summer to winter quarters. The Khalu, centred on 
Ribur with winter quarters in Shastfld, whom 
Wazlri reckoned to be fifty families IDi ughrafiyd. 
199), arc related to the Saladjika. They are so-called 
because Fat a ‘All (during the lifetime of his uncle 
Aki Muhammad Khan) took one of their women, 
FAtima Khanum. to wife after he had defeated the 
tribes of Rfibur. She in due course became his chief I 
wife and was known as Sunbul Badji. 

On the break up of the Great Saldjuk empire there 
was a new influx of Ghuzz into Kirman under Malik 
Dinar. The Ra^sl tribe claim to be their descendants. 
In the middle of the 19th century they numbered zoo 
families and lived in black tents in N'armashir, 
Rlgfin and Rudbar. Their hi jins lived in the fortress 
of Kahnd in RQdbAr, which had been built by Malik 
Dinhr (Wazlrf, xo8, 123). In X903 they are recorded 
as comprising 700 families (Gazetteer of Persia, iv 
(t 9 to)i 337 )- In i960 their winter quarters were in 
MlnAb and RudSn and their summer quarters in 
Ustur, Balward, Slrdjfin and Cahfirgunbad. 

There was further movement oi Turkish tribes into 
Kirman during the Mongol, TImOrid and §afawid 
periods. When exactly the Afshfir who appear 
to have migrated westwards with other £huzz tribe? 
in the 5 th/xith century, settled in Kirrn&n is not 
known. There was already an A (shir presence in 
the province at the beginning of the xoth/i 6 th cen¬ 
tury (cf. c A laniard-yi Sb&h fsmdHt, ed. Asghar 
Muntazir $abib, Tehran A.H.S. 1349. 326). Their 
kkdti s held governments there in the Safawid period. 
On the death of Nadir Shah. S fr fthru Kh Khan Afshfir, 
who was settled in 2arand, temporarily extended his 
power over the whole province. In the 19th century 
the Afshar were the most important oi the tribes of 
Kirman. They consisted in Wazlri's day of 52 sub¬ 
tribes (lira) and ca. 1,000 families (ibid., 145, 198-9). 
Sheil, writing rather earlier, put their numbers at 
1,500 houses (.Voir on Ike tribes by Sir J. Sheil, in 
Lady Sheil, Life and manners in Persia, London 
1856, 398), which would suggest that Wazlri’s 


figures may be an underestimation. Today their 
summer quarters are between Baft and Slrdjfln 
and their winter quarters In Urzflya and Da&t-i 
Bar. Their numbers in i960 were estimated at ca. 
20,000 and they were divided into 18-20 ffras. Among 
other Turkish tribes in Kirman in Safawid times there 
were the Kara OghlfinG, a branch of the Karainflnlu. 
whose khans held govemships in Afcva* and UrzOya 
towards the end of the period. By the time Wazlri 
was writing, the tribe had become much weakened 
(ibid., 143)- A few Tekkelu are said to have fled to 
Ak(A* in the reign of Tahmflsp and to have been 
absorbed in due course by the Kara OghI5nQ (ibid., 
144)- Of the various other Turkish tribes, the most 
important were probably the Kara’S and the BuiaijCi. 
The former, according to Sheil, numbered 700 
families (op. eit., 398). Wazlrf put them at 800 (ibid., 
199). but by 1903 they appear to have declined to 
some 600 (Gazetteer of Persia, iv [1910), 337). The 
according to a tradition current among 
themselves, were brought from Kara D 3 tgh to Fare in 
§a!awid times to act as wardens of the marches and 
• later moved to Kirmfin. According to Wazlri they 
numbered 200 families, and many of them were set¬ 
tled in their summer quarters around Balward (ibid., 
154. 199). Some of them had winter quarters in the 
neighbourhood of Bandar ‘Abbis. By 1903 their 
numbers had changed little (Gazetteer of Persia, ix 
[1910], 337), but by 1960 they numbered some 2,000 
families. Some oi their tiros were Turk!-speaking, 
others Persian-speaking, and some of them were 
settled. The Shuf, who formerly belonged to the 
Afshar federation, had by 1903 joined the BufiikM 
and numbered seme 90 families (ibid.). In 1960 there 
were some fifty families of SfrQl Turks settled near 
Slrdjfin, who claimed that their forefathers had 
come from Firs at the beginning of the 19th century. 
The Gazetteer (j Persia mentions 150 families of Kara 
Koyunlu in Aljtfi { in 1903 (Iv, [19x0], 338). It is 
possible that they were descendants of families left 
behind in Kirmfin by the I£ari Koyunlu in the 
9th/i5*h century. They appear to have been sub¬ 
sequently absorbed into the A/shfir and in i960 
were reckoned among tho Affbflr liras. 

In the early 18th century a number of Lak tribes 
moved from Pars to Kirin fin and established their 
1 winter and summer quarters in UrzQya and Ak{fi c 
respectively (Wazlri, Dfughrdfiyd, X44). They num¬ 
bered some 2,000 families in 1903 (Gazetteer of Persia, 
iv 1x9x0], 338-9). Sheil put the C A (5 Ilfihl, whom he 
described as Laks, at 3,000 tents and houses (iVo/v 
on tribes by Sir Justin Sheil, in op. cit., 398). According 
to Wazlri, the Atfi Ilahi had cultivated land and 
cattle in Slrdjfin and Shahr-i Bfibak. They were 
Ismells and numbered some 130 families (fjjugitrd- 
fiyd, 1 57 , 199). In i960 there were some 2,500 Laks 
in the neighbourhood of Bazindjan. There are, or 
were, various other tribes and sub-tribes in the 
province whose origins are difficult to establish. Most 
of them are semi-nomadic and their numbers very 
small. 

The interna! organisation of these various tribal 
1 groups appears to have been broadly similar. Most 
j of the tribes had a ra*ls or leader, whose office ap¬ 
pears usually to have been hereditary within a 
family. Larger tribes or federations, such as the 
Afshar, had an fl&dni. F.ach tribe was composed of 
a number of liras, under a kadkhudd, whose office 
was sometimes hereditary but more often subject 
to election by the elders (ri$4 safid) of the lira. The 
latter were composed of tfc&im, i.e. groups of, 
perhaps, 5-12 families, each under a ri£fi safid. The 
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number and size of the firas varied widely with the 
prosperity of the tribe. Success brought new fol 
lowers, while failure or weakness caused the dispersal 
of its existing followers. The collection of taxes from 
the tribe and the decision of disputes were usually 
carried out by the raHs-i U, though not infrcquenth¬ 
an outsider became responsible fcr the paym?nt of 
the taxes to the government. Thus Muhammad 
Ibrihlm Khan, the grandson of £ahtr al-Dawla. be¬ 
came responsible for the taxes of the Mihni tribe and 
for those of Islandafca and Rabur (ibid., 56), while 
Mubammad ‘All JiljAn Wazlrl was charged with the 
collection nf the taxes in the Afvjjir of about 187 0 
and bad the title Ubegl {ibid., 61). In recent vears 
the tribal structure has largely broken down. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is not 
possible to give a breakdown of the population at 
different periods. From time to time, conquesi 
biought about a transfer of power from one group 
to another, a redistribution of land and the emergence 
of new factions, but we are Ignorant of the details of 
these events. It would seem likely, in view of the 
flourishing trade oi Kirman in the early centuries 
that the merchants formed a prosperous community, 
but that their importance declined with the decrease 
in trade. Aubin in his monograph entitled Deu 4 
sayyids dc Dam au XV• sieclc has studied the func¬ 
tions and influence of local religious leaders in the 
Timurid period. Some information on the leading 
families in the 19th century is to be obtained from 
Wazlrl [op. cit.). In KirmAn, as elsewhere, in Persia, 
the a e ydu were composed of landowners, triba 1 
leaders, religious dignitaries and merchants. The 
dividing lines were not always clearly drawn. Mar 
riage alliances between them were common. Gover¬ 
nors and local officials were also included in the 
a*y&n, and often used their official position to ac¬ 
quire wealth and land. In the ^th/nth and 6tb/i2th 
centuries the leading officials of the bureaucracy 
were rich and influential. It is not always easy to 
decide what was the basis of a family's influence, 
whether it was government office, trade, landowner- 
ship or religious leadership, for all might be combined 
in one family. But governors changed frequently and 
though they sometimes settled in the province, the 
government of which they had held, the system did 
not make for the emergence cf families who retained 
their pre-eminence over a long period. Sonic of the 
local sayyids were among those who could perhaps 
trace their influence back furthest. YVazSri states 
that there were families of sayyids in Bam and 
Narm5.chlr who had held property there for over 400 
years {ibid., 102). One, the Ku^i family of Bam, had 
held the office of (iddi there from generation to 
generation {ibid., 97). There appears also to have 
been some movement among sayyids . Thus, the 
sayyids, who came to Bom about x/70, were 
by origin from Tabriz. One of their number, Hadjdji 
Sayyid ‘An Kh 5 n b. HadjdjI ‘Abd al-Wahhao, was 
made ra*is of Bam and Narmiddr by Muhammad 
UmlTl Khun Wakll al-Mulk (who became governor 
o' Kirman in i860) and put in charge of ditvdn taxa¬ 
tion and the f&ilifagidt of Bam. This, however, 
proved disastrous for the family: he was a spend¬ 
thrift and was dismissed, and all his estates and those 
of his nephews were taken in lieu of arrears. But their 
fall was only temporary, and when Wazlrl was writing 
they were again a rich and respected family {ibid., 
roo-x). 

As elsewhere, it was not uncommon lor the religious 
classes and the merchants to be closely allied, either 
through marriage or by actual participation in trade. 


Thus, Madjdjl Sayyid Mutate fc. Hadjdll Sayyid ‘Abi 
'l-Ma'ffen, a Ridawf sayyid, who owned numerous 
villages and hamlets and many herds of camels and 
flocks of sheep and goats, had agents and partners In 
Bandar ‘Abbis, Yazd ar.d elsewhere, who traded on 
his behalf {ibid., 158-9). There was also movement 
from merchant families and craftsmen into the 
religious classes. Hft difl l A \f& Ahmad b. HAdidJI ‘All 
Kimrini, who belonged to a merchant family, studied 
fikh and became a mufolahid. He owned much 
property in RafsinrUan and elsewhere {ibid.. u* 5 )- 

Two families were especially prominent in Kirman 
in the 19th and 20th centuries, those of Zahlr al- 
Dawla Ibrattm Kban b. Mihd! Kull JOjAn b. Muham¬ 
mad Hasan ]\fcAn Kadjar Kuwanlu and Muhammad 
Ism&'il Khan Wakil al-Mulk Nfirl, both of whom hart 
been governor of the province. Their fortunes il¬ 
lustrate the ease with which government officials 
were able to acquire wealth and property and become 
part of the local a'yan. The first. £ahlr al-Dawla 
IbrAhlm Shan (d. 1240/1824-5). who became governor 
of Kirman in 1216/1801-2. settled in the province, 
where he and his descendants acquired property 
(ibid.. 54 ff.). He himself bought some of the estate* 
of the heirs of Xk 4 ‘All Wazlrl (see below) iu lieu ol 
arrears due from MlrzA Husayu b. Aka ‘All {ibid., 
170). His grandson. Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
acquired villages in Isfandaka and Djlruft through 
marriage to a daughter of Fath ‘.All Kh 3 n Mihni. 
He also founded new estates In those regions [ibid., 
56). IjUdjOfl WflsA Khan b. £ah!r al-Dawla’s daughter 
married Mini Abu I-Hasan b. Aka Ibrahim of the 
MlrzA Husayn Kh.in family. Wazlrl alleges that 
whoever 111 Klmuln married into the Zahtr al-Dawla 
family tended to become puifed up with pride be¬ 
cause of the wealth of his wife {ibid., 69-70). The 
second, Muhammad Isma ‘11 KhAn Wakll al-Mulk, 
whose family came from NQr iu MAzandarAii, was 
sent as pishkdr to KinuAn and BaUKistfin in 1275/ 
1858-9. In 1277/1860 he became governor of the 
province, holding office until his death in 1284/ 
18*7-8. He exerted great eiforts in the development 
of KirmAn and BaiOCistAn. He made a number of 
kandii and gardens, and revived much khalifa land 
which bad fallen out of cultivation or into a bad 
state of repair. He rented these for a lump sum, 
which transaction proved extremely profitable. He 
was also a great builder and made many caravan 
surais, hanwMins, ribu(± and other buildings. His son 
Mur tad A Hull KIjhii Wakll al-Mulk was governor 
from 1286/1869-70 to 1295/1878 (see further Asad 
Allah NOrl Isfandiyirl, Tarlkhi Khinawida-■ 
Isfandiyirl , Tehran A.H.S. 1329)- Both Muhammad 
IsiuA'II Kb An and Murta<JA Kull Khun acquired 
extensive estates in the province and established 
links with the local a'yiZn through marriage al 
lianccs. Muhammad IsmA ‘11 Khfin gave one of hi* 
daughters to MlrzA GhulAm Husayn b. AkS Ibrahim 
who owned estates round the town of KirinAn. This 
Ghulam Husayn belonged to a family of sayyids 
originally from Dilruft (Wazlrl, op. cit., 69), and hi* 
maternal grandmother was a sister of MlrzA Husayn 
Wazir (see below). 

In the local government offices there was often a 
hereditary tendency. For example, the office of 
kaldnta/ [g.v.] of Kirman had been in the KaUnlari 
family since the time of Shall ‘AbbAs. From towards 
the beginning of the 19th century they ilso held the 
office of (Mbit of Khabls and Gawk and from about 
the middle of the century the collection of taxes of 
the environs {Aati'ma) of the town of Kirmfin was 
also entrusted to them. Muhammad ZamAn KalAntar 
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and his father Mirra Kfl?im Kalin tar were blinded 
by Akfl Ifljan Mahallfitl in 1251/1835-6. Hfldidi* 
MIizA Abu 'I Hasan b. Mirra Hasan Khfln. a nephew 
of Mirra Karim Kalflntar, was the kaldntar and 
‘dwii/ of Slr^lfln, and also the head of the Ni'mat 
Allihl order. Another member of the family, MIrzfl 
Husayn I 0 ifln b. Mirra YOsuf, acquired many 
mazdri* and gardens in Khabl? and Gawk, where he 
was for years in charge of the collection of diwdn 
taxes. Mirra Mihdl Khan b. MIrzfl Muhammad Khin 
was also an overseer (wuMj^ir) in the tax admin¬ 
istration in Khabls. where he too acquired desirable 
estates. He was a capable man, but tyrannical in 
the matter of tax-collection ( l dmili) (ibid., 63-5). 

Another family which seems to have risen to 
prominence through the holding of government office 
was the family of MIrzfl JCijalll, who was made 
mustaufi of Kirmfln in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah. His son, ‘All Akbar, became hadkhudd and 
ddrUzhA of Kirmfln city and <f abit of Slrflifln in 1258/ 
1842-4. While holding the latter post he acquired 
riches and bought propeny in the environs of 
Slrdifln and in Bardslr, but dissipated much of his 
wealth towards the end of his life. His son, Yabyft, 
became kaldntar of Kirmfln. Another branch of the 
family held the office of kadkJpidii of Kirmfln. When 
WazJrt was writing, MIrzfl Zayn al- < AbidIn was 
hadkkurid and known as the kadk^udd-bi^i although 
he did not have any authority over the kadkhudd s 
of the other quarters (ibid., 65-8). 

Among the oldest families of Kirmfln was the 
Wazlrt family, who traced their origins back to the 
Kutlugh [£l] 5 n, Barflk WA$ijlb [see BL'aAg hAqjib), 
the founder of the Karfl JChitfly or Kutlughkhflni 
dynasty fy.v.J, who died in 632/1234 (see below). At 
the turn of the 18th century the family was mainly 
engaged in trade but also owned land, Akfl ‘All, the 
head of the family at the time, having many estates 
in Akffl‘, Kushk and KhinSmfln. He was taken as a 
hostage by Karim Khfln Zand to Sfclrflz, where he 
became acquainted with Aka Muhammad Khfln. On 
the death of Karim Khfln, Cia*far Khfln gave money 
to Aka ‘All and sent him back to Kirmfln on the 
understanding that he would bring Kirmfln over 
to £)ja‘far Khan's side. After the death of Qia*far 
Khfln, Akfl C AH threw in his lot with Aka Muham¬ 
mad Khfln and refused Lutf ‘All entry to Kirmfln. 
The latter, when he subsequently took Kirmfln 
seized Akfl ‘All's possessions, put two of his nephews, 
Hfldl Khfln and §adik Beg, in prison, and fined his 
son, MIrzfl Husayn, heavily. He also took one of his 
daughters to wife and gave another to his uncle, 
Na$r Allah Khan. The former was later married to 
*Abd al-Rahim Khfln, the brother of Hfldidil Ibrahim 
ShlrizI [q.v. in Suppl.]. Aka ‘All, who had been sent 
to Tehran by Baba Khan (later Fatb ‘All Sjjflh), 
reported these happenings to Akfl Muhammad Ktl*” 
and encouraged him to set out for Kirmfln, which 
he did ; .n 1208/1793-4, accompanied by Akfl ‘All. 
When Akfl Muhammad Khfln, after defeating Lu\f 
‘AH gave the town of Kirmfln over to pillage, he 
exempted from this the residence of Akfl ‘All, and 
several thousand persons are alleged to have taken 
refuge there and escaped slaughter. Aka Muhammad 
Khfln made Ak& c All’s son, Aka Muhammad TakI, 
governor of Kirmfln, which office he held until the 
death of Aka Mubanimad Khfln, and another son, 
MIrzfl Husayn (d. 127011253 4), his treasurer (funduk- 
dar). The mother of the latter, an Isfahflnl, was a 
Mir Mubanimad Rafl‘ sayyida on her father's side 
and a $afawi sayyuia on her mother's side. When 
Akfl Muhammad Kfcfln returned to Shlriz he took 


| Akfl ‘All and MIrzfl Husayn with him. The former 
apparently died in Shlrflz shortly afterwards. To¬ 
wards the middle of the reign of Fath ‘AH §feah, 
MIrzfl Husayn was appointed watlr of Kirmfln, 
which office he held until about the middle of the 
reign of Muhammad Shflh. He had many estates in 
Aktfl‘, UrzQya and KOsJjk. The olfice of ra*ls and 
‘dmil (tax-collector) of the districts of Akti‘, UrzQya, 
Kushk and $awghfln remained in his family for many 
years, and his descendants owned villages, gardens, 
flocks and herds in these districts. Muhammad ‘All 
Khfln, Aka ‘All's grandson, was ‘dmil of the districts 
of Akt 5 ‘. UrzQya, Kushk and §awghflr and of the 
Afshar tribe for over twenty-five years. From about 
1870 he had the title of ilbegi. In addition to the 
properties he inherited, Muhammad ‘All founded 
many villages in UrzQya and Aktfl‘. His position as 
tax-collector enabled him to usurp the estates of his 
uncle MIrzfl Husayn Wazlr and his cousin ‘All 
Mubanimad Khan after their deaths (ibid., 6r). His 
brother, Abu ' 1 -Kasim Khfln also usurped some of 
the properties of ‘AH Muhammad in AktA‘ and 
Urzuya. He founded other properties as well and 
gradually became a wealthy man. A third brother, 
Murta^a Kull, had numerous estates in Urxuya, 
Aklfl‘, Kushk and Bardslr, some usurped, some 
bought and some founded by himself. He put money 
out with merchants and others. He owned herds of 
horses and flocks of sheep {ibid., 5 ff., 58 If., 62). A 
grandson of Akfl ‘AIT, ‘AH Muhammad Khfln, mar¬ 
ried his cousin, BIbl KQiik, a daughter of MIrzfl 
Husayn b. Akfl ‘All: their son was Ahmad ‘All 
Khfln Wa2lrf, the author of the Qiugkrdfiyd-yi 
mamlakat-i Kirmdn and the Tarikh-i Kirmdn. ‘AH 
Muhammad Khfln is said to have brought back six 
knndte in §awghfln into a flourishing condition (»huf., 
13 ). Ahmad ‘All Khfln Wazlrl, unlike his forebears, 
did not enter government service, but occupied him¬ 
self running his estates. He appears, however, to 
have received a government pension (mubarrari) 
(Wazlr!, Tdrlkb-i Kirmdn, ed. Bflstflnl ParizI, Tehran 
1961, introduction). 

Wazlrl mentions another old family, the Akflyan 
of Anar, who traced their origins back to Bahfldur 
IdgU Barlfls, who had been governor of Kirmfln in 
the time of Timur. For years this family had held 
the office of raHs of Anflr. but by Wazlrl’s time they 
had fallen on evil days and become poverty-stricken 
(Qiughrdfiyd, 183). For the rest, most of the families 
mentioned by Wazlrl had risen to prominence in 
recent times. 

In the middle of the 19th century, partly as a 
result of the Increase in the price of agricultural 
produce and the revival of long-distance and local 
trade, there appears to have been a revival in the 
prosperity of the merchant class and also a strength¬ 
ening of their links with the landowning class. This 
was notably the case in Rafsingjfln. Wazlrl relates 
that a certain Hfldidjl Akfl ‘All of Rafsindiin had 

landed estates worth over 100,000 tumdns and 
partners and agents in Bombay, Yazd, Isfahan, 
Tehran, Mashhad, Tabriz and Istanbul, whereas 
thirty years before he had not owned property worth 
1,000 tumdn s (ibid., 168-9, 172). Among merchant 
families in Kirmfln city, Wazlrl mentions that of 
HAdjdjl Muhammad ‘All Amin al-Ra‘flyfl b. HfljJidjl 
Muhammad Xbrflhlm b. HA&di 1 AllflhvardI Kirmfln!, 
who was the ra*It al-tud^djar of Kirmfln. His father 
and grandfather had built many caravanserais, baths 
and mosques in the city of Kirmfln and elsewhere. 

I He himself had acquired many estates in the district 

I of Khabls and in Mihfln. According to Wazlrl, he 
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showed little care for the poor and the deserving 
VtU., 78). 

Wazlrl asserts that between about 1844 and 1874 
there was a great increase in the wealth of those 
bolding land, due, be stales, to the high prices for 
cotton and madder which had prevailed for several 
years in India and for grain in Persia. Persons whose 
property thirty years before he was writing had been 
worth x.ooo tumdns were then receiving an income of 
2,000 iumdns from their estates, and those who had 
formerly been prepared to sell a hamlet or piece of 
cultivated land for a song to pay their tax demands 
would not then sell for 3,000 or 4,000 tumdns. This 
was especially the case in Slrdjan, RafsindjAn and 
Urztiya. He alleges that the condition of agricultural 
labourers had also unproved, so much so that they 
were better off than had been the owners of hamlets 
formerly. Many of the agricultural labourers of 
Raisinin had become batiidjH. Flockmasters, be¬ 
cause of the rise in the price of kurk, had also become 
rich men [ibid., 16S-9, 158). 

Religion.—In Sisanid times, there were in ad 
ditiou to Zoroastrians a number of Nestorian Christ 
ians in K inn an. The bishop of Kirm&n was under 
the metropolitan oi Pars. Conversion to Islam after 
the Arab conquest was slow. The province was ex¬ 
posed to Kljaridj! influence in the 1st century and 
to some Isin&'UI activity in the late 5th/nth and 
early 6th/izth centuries (see below). MuljaddasI 
states that the Khawiridj had a Friday mosque in 
Bam. According to his account, the dominant rite 
was the Shifi'l one except in Djlruft. The fu&ahi* 
were not numerous; among them the ahi al-hadith 
formed the majority except in Hurmuz (468-9). 
Aftjal ai-Dln praises the good religion and orthodoxy 
of the people of Bardsir. He alleges that Kirman was 
free from every kind of heresy and that the people 
were either tfanafis or Yakut states that 

the inhabitants of K inn An were virtuous, honest, and 
very attached to Sunnism and orthodoxy (483). 
Under the §afawids, Kirin an, like the rest of the 
empire, accepted Ithna ‘ashari Shi‘ism. In the 19th 
century the Shayjthls [q.v.) gained many adherents 
in Kirmin, as also did the Babls ly.v.J. The office of 
Sfayl&i al-ltlam in Kirm&n was held in the middle 
of the 19th century by Ridawi sayytds, who were 
^hay^jls (Wazlrl, Diu&rafiya, 52-3). Factional strife 
between the S&ayjthls and Balasaris was common. 
Under tho Tlmurids the Nihnat-AUfihi dervish order, 
founded by Shavkh Ni^at Allih Wall (d. 843/1431), 
gained many followers in Kirman and elsewhere. 
Shayhil NFmat Allah's shrine at Mahan, near 
Kirman, has remained one of the main centres of 
tho order. 

Zoroastrians appear to have maintained themselves 
as a community in Kirman city, though in greatly 
reduced numbers, until modern times. Tavernier 
puts their numbers at 10,000 in the middle of the 
17th century. In the reign of Shah Sulayman (1077- 
1105/1667-94) they were removed from the city at 
the demand of the t ulamd\ They built a suburb to 
the north of the town. They were plundered by the 
Afghans in 1133/1720-1 (Wazlrl. Qiugkrtifiyd, 28; 
T&ribh-i Kirm&n, 294). Khanikoff states that there 
were 12,000 Farsi families in Kirm&n before its 
destruction by Afcfi Muhammad Khan in 1794. There¬ 
after, their numbers declined. According to Abbott, 
there were only 150 families in Kirman in the middle 
of the 19th century. Of these some 40 families lived 
in the villages around Kirin An, and the remainder 
in the town (SoUs on the trade, etc.). Waziri put the 
number at 200 families (Dnttkrifivi. 40). In 1903 


the total number oi Zoroastrians was said to be 
1,700 persons {Gazetteer of Persia , iv (1910), 349). A 
small community of Hindus from Shikaxpur appear 
to have settled in Kirman some time after 1810. 
They were engaged in banking and trade with 
Karachi, Bombay, Sind and the Punjab (Stack, i, 
2x5; Curzon, ii. 244). The export trade of Kirman 
was largely in their hands in the 19th century 
(W. M. Floor, The merchants (tvjjar) in Qdjar Iran, 
in ZDMG, cxxvi/i (1976), iar). 

H is tor y.—Kirm&n in many ways developed along 
different lines from the rest of Persia. It was distant 
from the early capitals of the caliphate. Its moun¬ 
tain fastnesses could not be easily controlled and 
local leaders were often able to assert their in¬ 
dependence. Thus each of seven mountains which 
constituted the Djabal Ruf$ region had a separate 
leader in early islamic times. The Lut prevented 
easy access from Khurasan and SIst&n, while the 
inhospitable country to the north-west discouraged 
expansion from and into the Djibal. It was ideal 
country for dissident groups and was one of the 
regions where the Azarika carried on their 

resistance to the caliphate. Its abundant pastures 
attracted tribal groups, but the broken nature of 
the country militated against the formation of large 
tribal kingdoms. Lack of communications tended 
to isolate the province but trade with Central Asia, 
India and the Far East and with other parts of 
Persia was, nevertheless, important, though subject 
to interruption by local outbreaks of disorder. 

The Arab conquest of Kirman as recorded by 
al-Baladhurl (Futvb, 3*5* 39* K.) was begun about 
17/638 by al-Rabi c b. Ziyad, who was sent by Abu 
MQsA al-Ash'arl [g.vJ], then governor of Basra on 
behalf of the caliph ‘Umar. Al-Rabl‘ conquered 
Sirdjan and made terms with the inhabitants of 
Bam. Another Arab expedition was sent about the 
same time by the governor of Baljrayn, ‘Uthmfln b. 
Abi '1-‘A$ al-TMafeafl, who killed the tnarsbdn oi 
Kirman in the island of AbarkawAn. The conquest 
of Kirman was not, however, completed. In 29/649-50 
Yazdagird, the last of the SAsAnid kings, fled from 
Isfahan to Kirman and thence to KhurasSn. Most of 
the Arab army under Mudj&shi 1 b. Mas‘Qd al-Suiaml 
sent by ‘Abd A115h b. ‘Amir in pursuit of him perished 
in the snow at Baymnnd (in the district of Slrdj&n). 
Mudjashi*, appointed governor of KirmSn by Ibn 
‘Amir, subsequently took possession of the chief 
towns up to the Ruf§ mountains. A counter attack 
by the Persians from Hurmuz was defeated. Further 
details concerning the early conquests arc uncertain 
and variously recorded (see al-Ya'hObl, Bulddn, 286). 

Under the Umayyads, Kirm&n became a theatre for 
the activities of the Kharidjls. In 68/687-8 the 
Azarika fled to Kirman. About 73/693 they reas¬ 
sembled and under Ratari b. al-Fudj& 5 a [ q.v .] seized 
Fars and Kirman, being joined by a number of the 
local inhabitants. They extended their activities to 
‘Irak. Harried by al-Muhallab, they withdrew again 
to Kirman. By about 79/698-9 they had been ex¬ 
terminated by him. Kirman nevertheless continued 
to be a hotbed of rebellions and a favourite asylum 
for rebels. Ibn al-Ash‘ath [q.v.) took refuge there 
briefly ca. 82/701-2 or 83/702-3. In 101/719-20, the 
rebel Yadd b. Muhallab, who, during his father’s 
lifetime had for a period been governor of Kirmin, 
appointed a governor over Kirm&n. After the failure 
of his rebellion, from about 102/7Z0 the Umayyads 
(in whose name several coins struck at Kirm&n 
survive) seem to have exercised control over the 
province, often through the governor of Khur&s&n, 
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who would administer the province through a 
deputy. In 120/738 Mufc&rib b. Musa, a supporter of 
‘Abd Allih b. MuHwiya b. Dja c far, who had turned 
out Marwin's governors from Firs, made inroads 
into Kirmin but was later routed by the supporters 
of MarwAn. In X3X/748-9 an Umayyad array set out 
from Kirmin to oppose the ( Abbisid army under 
Kah(aba, which had advanced on Ray, and was 
defeated near Isfahan. 

Under the early ‘Abbasids, governors were ap¬ 
pointed over the province, which continued for the 
most part to fall under the general control of Khura¬ 
san. ‘Abblsid coins struck in the province in the 
year 165/781-2 and 167/783-4 survive. During the 
reign of Hiriin al-Rasbld rebellion spread to Kirman 
when Hamza b. *Abd Allah al-£harf occupied Harat 
in 179/795 and extended his authority to Firs and 
Kirm&n, where there were still a considerable number 
of j<haridjls, who appear to have recovered from the 
defeats inflicted on them in late Umayyad times 
(see further Gh. H. Sadighi, Les mouvnnenfs relsgioux 
Iranians au II 1 et au III 1 siecle de I'kigire, Paris 1938, 
54 ff-)- 

Ibn Balkhi gives figures for the revenue of Kirman 
at this period. In 200/815-16 Fare, Kirman and 
‘Uman were assessed at 2,600,000 dinars, a new 
assessment having been necessary because the reg¬ 
isters had been destroyed in the civil war. Another 
assessment made by c Ali b. *Is3 in the reign of al- 
Muktadir was rather lower, namely 2,331,880 dituirs, 
v( which Kimi&n and ‘Um&n accounted for 444,380 
dinars. After various deductions the net sum going 
to the diwdn was 364,380 dinars (Ibn Balhfcl, Fiirs- 
ndma, 171). 

A succession of governors, some of whom from 
the time of al-Mu‘ta$im onwards were Turks, ruled 
the province until the caliphate of al-Muhtac1i, when 
Muhammad b. W5?il al-Tamlml rebelled in 250/864-5 
and seized F3rs and Kirmfin. Al-Mu‘tamid on his 
accession to the caliphate sent an army against 
him. The two armies met near Ahwiz and the 
caliph’s force was defeated. About the same tlmo 
Ya l fc6b b. Laytlj moved into Kirman and took pos 
session of it. Some of the supporters of Muhammad 
b. YVa$il joined him, while the remainder set out for 
Fare. Ya £ kub alter spending some two months in 
Kirm&n, marched into Tfirs in 253/S67. Both he and 
his brother *Amr after him appointed governors 
over Kirman. The latter, after he was defeated by 
al-Muwaffak in Firs, retired to Shthn in 274/887-8, 
hut in 280/893-4 al-Mu*tadid made peace with him 
and re-appointed him over F&rs, Kirin&n and SIst&n. 
After the death of ‘Amr, his grandson Tfihir governed 
Firs and KirmSn until 295/907-8, when It passed 
into the hands of Subkarl (?Sebllk*eri), who was 
defeated by a caliphai army in 298/911 or 299/912. 
In 3x7/929, however, the §aff4rid AbO Dja‘far Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Khalaf b. Laytlj was able to send a 
military force to Kirmdn to collect revenue. 

Meanwhile, the SimSnid kingdom was in the 
throes of revolt. One of Na$r b. Abmad’s amirs, Abu 
‘All Muhammad b. Ilyis, had seized NIshipur. When 
Nasr recovered the town in 320/932. Mubannnad b. 
Ilyas went to KirmSn and established himself there. 
In 322/934 MSkSn b. KSkI drove Muhammad out 
and took possession of the province on behalf of the 
S&nrinids. In either 323/935 or 324/935*6 Mak4n left 
the province to undertake operations against Wu§hm- 
gtr in Gurgin. Muhammad b. IlySs returned and at¬ 
tempted to restore his authority. Meanwhile Ahmad 
b. Buya (later Mu‘izz al-Dawla) bad advanced on 
Kirman and when he reached Slrdjan in 324/935-6 


the Samanid amir, Ibrahim b. Slrndjur, who was 
l>csieging Muhammad b. Ilyas, withdrew to SistSn 
while Muhammad b. Ilyas retired to Khurasan. 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla then undertook operations against 
the Kuf$ and Balus, the details of which are variously 
recorded (see above). In 326/937 8 he was recalled 
to Baghdad. After the withdrawal of the Buyids, it 
appears that Muhammad b. Ilyfis returned to Kir¬ 
man. He acknowledged the Simauids in the fahvtba 
and received in 348/939-60 a banner and robe of 
honour from the caliph al-Mutl c . Somewhat later, 
quarrels broke out betweeu Muhammad b. Ilyas and 
his sons, and he was finally persuaded to abdicate 
in favour of Ilyasa‘. In 356/967 ‘Adud al-Dawla 
look ‘Um6n and invaded Kirm&n. BardsTr fell In 
Kama<J5n 357/August 968 and l!yasa c fled to Khura¬ 
san. *A(Jud al-Dawla, having received a diploma for 
Kirm5n from the caliph, then appointed his son Abu 
‘I FawAris ShirzII (later Sharaf al-Dawla) governor 
and returned to Shiraz. In 359/969-70 an abortive 
attempt was made by the Samanids to regain pos¬ 
session of Kirmin with the help of Sulaymin b. 
‘All b. Ilyis. In 364/974-5 al-Husayn b. (?) Muham¬ 
mad b. Ilyas placed himself at the head of a group 
of malcontents in the garmsir but was defeated and 
captured (see further C. E. Bosworth, The Banii 
Ilyas of Kirman [ 3 *o- 57 l 93 *M)t in Iran and Islam, 
cd. idem, Edinburgh 1971, 107-24). The period of 
the Banh Ilyas was a time of disorder during which 
the revenues of the province were dissipated (Ibn 
Hawfeal. ii, 315). Under ‘Adud al-Dawla the province 
appears to have been highly taxed compared to the 
reign of al-Muktadir. According to Ibn Balfcdjl. the 
total revenue of F4re. Kinuin and ‘Uman, together 
with *u$hr levied at SIrM and MihrubAn on goods 
imported by sea (? c u.££r-i ma&ra'a-yi daryd’l),in the 
time ol ‘Adud al-Dawla was 3,346,000 dinars, of 
which Kirmin, Tlz and the coastal districts of FSrs 
(? bultlk) accounted for 750,000 dinars ( Fdrs-ndtna, 
172). After the death of ‘Adud al-Dawla in 373/ 
982-3, his descendants began to fight among them¬ 
selves for the province and a period of some confusion 
followed. Mahmud of §hazna in 407/1016-17 at¬ 
tempted to instal his nominee in the province but 
without lasting success and in 424/1033 Mas‘ud b. 
Mahmud temporarily occupied it (C. E. Bosworth, 
The political and dynastic History of the Iranian 
world, in Cambridge History of Iran, y, 13; see also 
abO kaUdjak). 

In 431/1040 the Saldjuks defeated Mas'ud at the 
battle of DandSukdn [q.v. in Suppl.], and some two 
years later in 433/1041-2 KAwurd Kara Arslan Beg 
b. Caghrl Beg b. Mlka’ll b. SaldjOfc [q.v.] was sent by 
ToEhrll Beg to conquer Kirman. This attack was 
repulsed by AbO Kalldjar in 434/1042-3. A second 
expedition in 440/1048 was more successful, the 
governor, Bahrain b. Lashkar. surrendering the 
province without war. The Kuf?, however, resisted 
but were defeated (see above). Ka w urd, who estab¬ 
lished his rule in Kirman, made two attempts to 
usurp the sultanate. On the first occasion in 459/ 
1066-7, Alp Arslan marched against him and de¬ 
feated him, but reinstated him in Kirman in his 
former position (Ibn al-Atfur, x, 36-7). After Alp 
Arslan left the province, I<iwurd went to BalQ£ist£n, 
repaired the port of Tlz and appointed governors over 
Makrtn. He also conquered ‘Uman, which remained 
in Saldiuk hands until the death of Arslan Shah in 
536/1141. When Alp Arslan died in 465/1072, Iyawurd 
made his second attempt to claim the sultanate. 
According to one account, he wrote to Malik Sh&h 
stating that he was more fitted to succeed on the 
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grounds that he was Alp Arelfln's eldest brother 
(Sayyid Sadr al Din al-felusayn!, Akhbdr al-dawla 
fil-SaUiukiyya, ed. Muhammad Ifebal, Lahore 1933, 
36). According to another account, some of Malik 
Shah's amirs invited him to come (Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim, 12*13). He was defeated near Hamadan, 
and taken prisoner and killed. The Saldjufes of Kir- 
min did not, however, come to an end with K&wurd: 
the dynasty founded by him was to last some 150 
years, during which the province enjoyed, on the 
whole, prosperity and peace. 

The Saldjiifes of Kirmte had a reputation for 
justice and caring for their subjects. Kawurd took 
measures to establish security 03 the roads, and 
erected pillars at intervals along the Bam-Fahradi 
road so that travellers would not lose die way; he 
also built caravanserais and water tanks (Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim, io-ii). ftawOrd, Ttirfln Shah b. KSwurd, 
Arslan Shah b. Kirmin £>hah and his wife Zaytun 
i£hfltfln, and Muhammad b. Arslan £Jiah were all 
great builders. The latter built a library for the 
Tflr&n §hah Hatni l , which contained 5,000 books 
on different branches of learning. Some of them were 
also patrons of the religious classes. In the reign of 
Arslfln Sh*h b. Kirmfln Shflh. the 'ulama 1 are alleged 
to have come to K>rmfln from far and wide. His son, 
Muhammad, gave pensions to the fubaha' and during 
his reign there was, according to Muhammad b. 
Ibrihim, a spread of learning and a tendency for 
craftsmen to send their sons to study fikh (29). Some 
of the officials and amln of the Soldi fifes were also 
builders and patrons ol the religious classes. The 
utabeg, Mu’ayyid al-DIn Ray bun, nude many 
charitable foundations and constituted awkdf for 
their upkeep [Tirlbh'i Aftfal, 36). 

Although the SalfllQfes of Kirman were lamiliar 
with city life, their existence was closely bound up 
with the well-being of their flocks. They habitually 
spent seven months of the year in Bardslr and five 
(from Adhar (Nov.-Dec.) to UrdI Bihi^ht (April- 
May)) in i>]irult, their flocks moving with them. Their 
financial position seems to have been favourable 
until towards the end of the dynasty, and Bah rim 
Shah b. Muhammad, under whom the decline of the 
dynasty set in, succeeded to a well-filled treasury. 
Throughout KSwurd’s reign of 34 years the value 
of the coinage remained stable (Mufeammad b. 
Ibrahim, 4). Trade probably contributed to this 
favourable situation. Kama din, even towards the 
end of the period, was still an important centre of 
long-distance trade and was "a place where strangers 
from .Anatolia and India and travellers by land and 
sea lodged, and was full of wealth" (Tirlkhi Afial, 
41. 69). Some of the ministers and awifrs owned 
considerable estates. Mu’ayyid al-DIn Ray ban ap¬ 
pears to have let his money out to merchants and 
others, who presumably worked it for him (cf. 
f arikk-i Afial , 40). The pay and allowances of the 
military following of the ruler [basham) were con¬ 
trolled from the centre (cf. Tdrikh-i Afial, 34). The 
troops were mainly Turks, but there were also some 
Daylamls. They received allowances and ikfi*s, 
mainly, according to Af^al al-DIn, in the district of 
Strain, where "a great amir with a large force was 
always stationed because it was on the frontiers of 
Fare'* (* Ibd al- ( uld, 74). The total number of the 
military following of the rulers and their amir s was 
not large. Kawurd, when he came to Kirman in 
433/1041-2 had, according to Muhammad b. Ibrihlm 
a force of 5.000 or 6,000 (2). The rival groups who 
disputed supremacy in the province at the end of the 
period and during the period of Ghuzz ascendancy 


were on the whole not large. Malik DInflr is said to 
have ruled over 20,000 men ( c /£d a/-‘i 3 /i, 20). 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim credits Ku(b al-DIn Mubirir 
and Nizflm al-DIn MahmQd, the SbabAnkSra amirs, 
with having a force of ro,ooo men, horse and foot, 
when they came to Kirmfln in 596/1x99-1200 (179). 

l£Awurd was succeeded by his son Kirmfln §hflh, 
whom he had appointed to act in his stead during 
his absence on the campaign against Malik SbH. 
Sultan Shah, who had been taken captive with his 
father Kflwurd, escaped from captivity and was 
brought to Kirman. His brother had meanwhile died, 
and in 467/1074 he ascended the throne in Kirmfln. 
In 472/1079-80 (or according to some sources rather 
curlier), Malik Shah went to Kirmin and besieged 
Sultan ShAh in Bardslr. After some seventeen days 
the siege was raised, Sultan Shflh was confirmed in 
his government and Malik Shflh returned to Isfahan. 
Sultan Shah was succeeded by his brother Tflr&n 
Shah in 477/1085. His reign was on the whole un¬ 
eventful. In 487/1094 he made an abortive expedition 
into Fare. He was followed by his son, Irfln Shflh in 
490/1097. The latter appears to have been won over 
to the Isma c ilis- A number of amirs had recourse to 
the Shaykh al-lsldm, the kdii Djamfll al Din Abu 
'I Ma'ali, who issued a fafud for his death. Irfin £hflh 
lied, but was overtaken and killed, and Arslfln Shflh 
b. Kirman Shah placed on the throne in Muharram 
195 /October 1 xox with the joint support of the 
amirs and the kadis. He reigned for 42 years and 
under him the dynasty reached its greatest heights. 
He married a daughter of Muhammad b. Malik £hah. 
He appointed, as had his predecessors, shibnas over 
'Umfln and attempted also to extend his dominion 
over Fare. He defeated Cawll Safe AO m 508/1114-15. 
and on the death of the latter in 510/1116-17, Muham¬ 
mad b. Malik Shflh appears to hare considered the 
threat posed by the Saldjuks of Kirman to Fare to 
be a real one (Ibn al-Athlr, x, 365). Towards the end 
«»f Arslfln Shah's reign, disputes arose between him 
and 4 Ali 3 al-Dawla, the ruler of Yazd. Bahram Shah 
b. Mas ( ud, the Chaznavid. when he was defeated by 
his brother Arslfln jjiiah, sought the help of Arslan 
Shflh b. Kirman Shflh. The latter treated him with 
favour, but refused to he!p him on the grounds that 
he did not wish to interfere in affairs which properly 
concerned Sandjai. In 537/1142, Muhammad b. 
Arslfln £hah set his father aside because of his ad¬ 
vanced age and seized the throne, in spite of the fact 
that another son, Kiiman Shflh had been appointed 
vail l ahd. A third son, Sal&uk Shah, after making 
an abortive attempt to seize the kingdom, fled to 
‘Umfln, where he continued to constitute a potential 
threat to Muhammad. The fact that the latter is said 
to have appointed (labors in the towns within 
his kingdom and to have had an excellent information 
service perhaps suggests that there was unrest or 
hidden opposition to him. However that may be, 
K>rmfln continued to prosper under Muhammad. He 
extended his rule over Tabas and his successors con¬ 
tinued to appoint $hi(irtas over that city for some 
years. There was also a proposal by Rashid ]>jaina- 
dflr, the governor of I$fahfln, to hand that city over 
to Muhammad, but the death oi both parties in 
551/i 156 brought the plan to nought. 

Muhammad was succeeded by his son TogJjrll 
Shflh, a somewhat frivolous character, and there was 
during his reign a decline m public morals. However, 
Kirmfln still enjoyed security and prosperity under 
his rule ('Ikd al.'uti, 7 ; Tarikh-i Afial, 30; Muham¬ 
mad b. Ibrahim, 35). There was a total eclipse in 
the month of UrdI Bihisljt 557 HartM; {/April-May 
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1169 ( C /W al-'uld, 8; TdrikA-i A/dal 30). In the last 
years ol Toghrll Shah's reign, power was in tha 
hands of the Atabeg Mu’ayyid al-Dln Rayban, who, 
on the death of To&brll Sb 4 h in 56511170, placed the 
latter's son, Bahrim §hih, on the throne, though not 
before Turkish troops had plundered £>jlruft and 
carried off the cattle ( tnardkib wa sttfuran) of the 
non-Turks and the bureaucracy (TariAA-i A/dal, 33, 
36). His succession was disputed by his brother 
ArslAn, who was joined by the Atabeg Kufb al-Dln 
Muhammad b. Buzkush, and a period of internecine 
strife ensued. A third brother, Turin £hah, sought 
help from the Atabeg Zang! of Firs and advanced 
on Slr&an, but was put to flight by Arslfin, while 
Bah 1 am Sh 4 h retired to Khur&san to seek help from 
the Ghuzz leader, Malik Mu’ayyid. A second attempt 
by TGrfin Sjjih to seize the province was also de¬ 
feated. Bahrim Shah, having obtained reinforce¬ 
ments from Malik Mu’ayyid, advanced in 566/1171 
via Slstin and Makran on gjlruft and put Ar si in’s 
forces, which had been weakened by disease, to 
flight at KamSdln, which the Khurisin army then 
plundered. Subsequently, heavy impositions were 
laid upon the people of Bardslr, who were reduced 
to misery. Arslin, meanwhile, with support from 
the Saldjuk ruler of ‘Ifikt Arslin b. Toghrll, returned 
and besieged Bahrim Sijih in Bardslr. After six 
months, Bahrim Shih and his supporters, who were 
short of supplies, made peace. Bardslr, SlrdjAn, 
Djlruft and Kbabl? went to Arslin and Bam and 
Makrin to Bahrim £fcah. Peace, however, did not 
last; Bahrim Shih again appealed to Khurasan for 
help while Arslin had recourse to c Izz al-Dln Langar, 
the ruler of Yard. Bahrim Shih was put to flight and 
Arslan entered Bardslr in 569/1174- Some years later, 
Bahram Sfcah retook Bardslr. In 570/1174 be died. 
A further period of strife and disorder ensued, the 
main roles being played by the atabegs and amirs 
acting in the name of one or other of the SaltfiGk 
princes; inroads into the province were also made by 
the forces of the atabegs of Firs, Yard and ‘Irik. 
Under TOrin §hih, who eventually defeated Arel.in, 
the Mu’ayyidl ghuldm s (i.e. the followers of the Ata¬ 
beg Mu’ayyid al-Din Rayban) played a dominant 
rde (cf. T&rifeh-i Afdal, 79). The Atabeg Rayban was 
persuaded to return to Kinnin from Yazd, to which 
he had withdrawn some seven years earlier, but 
retired again almost immediately because of his ad¬ 
vanced age. By this time, the province had become 
impoverished. Af«jal al-Din describes its condition in 
the following words: "every year the unfortunate 
peasants used to take loans or sell their substance 
{khdn u tndn) to buy seed grain from Tabas or else¬ 
where. They would sow it only for another to harvest 
it and eat it” (81; Muhammad b. Ibribfm, 99; cf. 
also C /W al-*ula, 13 it., 77 If.). At', kinds of imposi¬ 
tions and fines were meanwhile laid upon the popula¬ 
tion by the contending amirs in order to support their 
forces. Little money remained in the treasury, and 
in 575/1x79 the Turks rioted and killed a number of 
leading officials of the bureaucracy ( Tarikh-i Afdal, 
86 ). 

New disasters were meanwhile in store for Kirmfln. 
About 574 or 575/1179, Sulfan Shih turned the 
Ghuzz out of Sarahs and some 5,000, with their 
families and flocks, came to Kubinin, plundered the 
countryside and went or to Zarand and Bighln. The 
Atabeg Tekelle cf Firs, who at the time held Sirdjic 
and Furg, sent a force against them. Together with 
the Kirm&n a.*my, it was defeated in 575 / 1 * 79**0 
and the Ghuzz spread into the garm%ir, where they 
committed pillage and waste. In the years 575 * 6 / 


1179*80 or 576*7/11801 there was a severe famine in 
Bardslr [Tdrlk^-i Afdal 91; < Ikd al^uld, 97). In the 
winter of 577/1181-2, the Ghuzz again set out for the 
garmslr. Afdal al-Dln states that since they had now 
come to stay, they began to develop and cultivate the 
districts of Djlruft and Narma^blr and paid some 
consideration (murd c dl) to the peasants (btUydr), and 
brought from I§fah 3 n, Slstin and Firs goods, beasts 
and booty which they took from caravans and ac¬ 
cumulated in the garmsir and the surdsir. (Tdrikh-i 
Afdal, 95). They also took several fortresses into 
which the remnants ol the Turkish forces had retired. 
The $ard$ir, howevor, to which the nominal rulers of 
the province were confined, remained in a state of 
distress. In 579/1183-4 TGrSn Shih was killed by a 
group of amirs, who released Muhammad Shih b. 
Bahram Shih from the fortress where he had been 
imprisoned and placed him on the throne. In 580/ 
1184-5 famine again broke out in Bardslr. In the 
following year 581/1x85-6, Malik Dinar came with 
some 80 men to Riwar and Khabl$ from Kuban in, 
intending to join the Ghuzz in Narmashlr. Some 300 
men from Bardslr set out to prevent his advance, but 
did not dare to join battle with him (Tdrlfch-i Aftfal, 
105). In 582/1x86 Muhammad Sfiah set out for ‘Irik 
to seek help against the Ghuzz. The following spring, 
Bardsir surrendered to Malik Dinar. Muhammad 
Shah, who had failed to obtain help from either 
‘Irak or Tekkele in Fare, returned briefly to Bam. 
He then went to Slstin and from there to the court 
of the I£h*arazm-Sh 4 h Takisfc. He finally took refuge 
with Sfcibib al-Dln, the ruler of Q}Gr and C.haznln. 
In 583/1187-8 an abortive attempt was made to read 
the &ufba in Bardslr in the name of a Salfljflk prin¬ 
cess, Khfitfln Kirmctnl, a daughter of TogtpB (Muham¬ 
mad b. Ibrahim, 146). 

Malik Dinar, having established himself in the 
district of Djlruft, struck coins and read the khufba 
in his own name. In Djurnidi I 58 z/JuIy-August 1186 
he set out for Bardsir, but lack of pasture and the 
ruin of the countryside appear to have prevented 
him from establishing himself there, and the town 
remained for some time in tho hands of the Sal^jfik 
forces until it surrendered on 5 Radjab 583/ u Sep¬ 
tember 1x87. During the next two years, Malik Dinar 
was occupied in extending his power and putting 
down local pockets of opposition. He then made an 
expedition to the south, took Manudjin and ex¬ 
tracted 1000 dinars tribute from the ruler of Hurmuz 
(Muhammad b. lbrlhlm, 154). Revenue was also 
collected from the Makrinit (al-Mu^df, 5). Bam, 
which had been in the hands of an amir, Sibik ‘All, 
did not however submit until ca. 588/1192. In 589/ 
1193 Malik DIndr was again in the south and met 
the ruler of Kays, who promised him tribute. The 
death of Malik Dlnir in 591/1195 was followed by 
new outbreaks of disorder. He was succeeded by his 
son Farufch Shah. who rapidly dissipated the con¬ 
tents of the treasury which Malik Dinar had labori¬ 
ously accumulated (ibuf., 164). Unable to establish 
himself, he had recourse to the Kh W irazrn-Shih for 
help, but died in 592/1196 before this could arrive. 
Meanwhile, on the one hand the Qhuzz began to 
commit disorders and pillage on an unprecedented 
scale while on the other the amin were rent by fac¬ 
tion and disunity. 

The period of £huzz ascendancy, was a lime of 
misery and distress for the people of Kirmin. The 
province was subjected not only to the ravages of the 
Ghuzz, but also to incursions by the rulers of Fare 
and Khurasan, or their amirs, who from time to 
time established a temporary ascendancy in different 
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parts of the province. Trade was brought to a stand¬ 
still and agriculture to ruin, even though the mem¬ 
bers of the warring factions were small—to be 
numbered in hundreds rather than thousands. The 
Gh uzz flocks commonly grazed the crops of the 
settled people, and in addition they levied a quarter of 
the share of the crop remaining to the landlord, after 
the payment of government dues to provide for their 
followers, although certain persons, mainly belonging 
to the religious classes, were exempted from this 
levy (al-Muddf, 19-20). 

For a time the situation was extremely confused, 
until the ShabankAra amirs, Ku(b al-Dln MubAriz 
and NU 5 m al-DIn Mahmud, defeated the Qiuzz in 
397/K200, appointed a deputy over Kir in An and 
retired to FArs. ShabSnkSra rule proved no less 
harsh than that of the Ghuzs (Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 
[83 ff., al-Muddf, 10 ff.). Finally, the population rose 
against them. Further disorders ensued until a group 
of the amirs, townspeople and imams of BardsTr, 
fearing renewed attacks by the Ghuzz. decided to 
hand the town over to c Adi am §Wh b. Malik Dinar, 
who, after a period spent at the court of the Kh^A- 
razm-SbAh, had returned to Bam and placed himself 
at the head of the Qiiuzx in that district. New forces 
arrived from Firs under *lmftd al-DIu Muhammad b. 
ZaydAn, Sa*d b. Zangfs nephew, and they recaptured 
Bardslr. About 601/1205 an expedition into Kirman 
was made by Kl] w Sdia Radi Zawzanl. a Kh^Aiazm- 
.Shihl awfr, who had been in Kirman 011 several oc¬ 
casions and acquired many estates there. In 603/1207 
another expedition came from Firs. Later Sa c d b. 
Zangl came himself to Kirmfin and undertook 
operations against the Qjuzz. They submitted in 
605/1209 and Sa*d b. Zangl returned to FSrs. When 
he appointed officials over Bardslr in that year, he 
is reported by Afdal al-DIn to have levied a quarter 
of the net income of the landowners by way of tax, 
but In 606/1210 this appears to have been increased 
to one-third and the exemptions formerly allowed 
by the C&uzz to certain members of the religious 
classes and others withdrawn (al-M 20, 42). 
Wa$$Af states that the taxes of Kirman were not 
sufficient for the needs of the kingdom and the 
wages of the army, and so Sa‘d b. Zangi issued a 
decree for an additional levy of one-tenth (‘ujArf) 
on landed estates, which was called fidyat al-mulldk. 
The people complained of this levy and it was 
abolished {Tarikh-i \Vas$af, 151). According to 
Afdal al-DIn, Sa c d b. Zangl bought tip much dead 
land and spent on its development whatever he 
received from the diitdn of Kirman (al-Mu<fd/, 42). 
Meanwhile, j£b"adia Kadi Zawzanl’s forces, who 
are alleged to have committed great oppression, 
came into conflict with e Izz al-Din Kadlun, Sa c d b. 
Zangi's representative, and returned to KtjurAsAn in 
606/1210. 

Zangid supremacy in Kirmfln was fleeting. In 
609/1213, a Kh w arazm-Shahl amir, Riwim a(-DIn 
Mu’ayyid al-Mulk, also from Zawzan, asked the 
Kh»Arazm-Shah Muhammad b. Takaslj 10 give him 
Kirmin and in Ramadan of that year, having 
received the title of malik, he set out from Zawzan 
for Kirmin (Fa$ibi Kh'ifI, possibly mistaking the 
kharadji year for the frala/i, appears to put these 
events in the year 603, Mudjmal i Fafifil, ed. Mah¬ 
mud Faruklj, Mashhad A.H.S. 1239-41. ii, 281). 
Djtruft and Bara surrendered and also Bifk and, 
finally Bardslr in $afar 6xo/June 12x3. Mu’ayyid 
al-Mulk then made an abortive expedition against 
Fars, which he abandoned when part of his army 
desertod. In or about this year there was an outbreak 
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of plague (? Kviba) which spread from tho south to 
Bardslr and was accompanied by heavy loss of life 
(al-Mu<fd/, 46 ff.). 

Among the amirs of the Kh"arazm Sh 3 hs was a 
certain Abu '1 Fawiris Kutlugh Sul (An Barak HAdjib 
(see burak hadjib), who had been in the services of 
the Gir JtvhAn of the Kara Khitiy He rose to 
the position o! to the Kb^arazm-Sljah ‘Ala* 

al-DIn Muhammad and became atabeg to his son 
Gl]iyl!l] al-DIn Plr ShSh. The latter, after the fall of 
‘AlA* al-Dln, appointed him governor of Isfahan, but 
he, seeing the disorder into which the affairs of the 
Kh w &razm-Shih had fallen, set off with his followers 
for Kinnfin intending to proceed to India- Having 
reached Kirmin, he joined battle with the governor 
of the province, Shu^jS c al-DIn Abu '1 Kasim, de¬ 
feated him and besieged his son in Bardslr. When 
Djaf&l al-Dln Mangubiml returned from India some 
months later, Barak Hadjib requested from him the 
government of Kirman. Dialal al-Dln, having little 
choice in the matter, agreed and gave Barik Hadjib 
the lakab of Kutlugh Kh&n (for which reason, the 
dynasty which he founded is sometimes known as 
the Kutlugh-Khanid dynasty), and went himself to 
‘Irak and Adharbaydjan. Barak Ija^ib later ap¬ 
parently demanded and received from the caliph 
the title of “sultan,” and the sources refer to the 
rulers of the dynasty as sultan and their rule as 
saltanat. When GhiyAth al-Dln subsequently came to 
Kirmin and sought to establish himself there, Bar&k 
Hadjib, after first temporising, finally seized and 
kilkd him. He then sent an envoy to Ogedey offering 
submission and was in return confirmed in his pos¬ 
session of the province of KirmAn, which he held for 
fifteen years. He had four daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Sevini jOjitOn, was married to Cagfoatay, 
while the other three were married into the family of 
the Atabegs of Yazd. His son, Rukn al-Dln Eh w Aiila- 
diuk was sent to serve at the Mongol court and was 
with Ogedey at the time of his father's death, which 
took place on 20 £)lju '1 Hididja 632/6 September 1235 
(the accounts of these events given by NA$ir al-Dln 
Munshl Kirmanl, Siftil al-hUd, ed. ‘AbbAs Ifcbai, 
Tehran A.H.S. 1327. 22 fL, duwaynl, Diakdn-gusha, 
and Xasawf. Histoire du Sultan Djelal al-Din Man- 
kobirii, ed. and tr. O. Houdas, Paris 1891-5, vary 
somewhat). 

After the death ol BarAk WAdlib, the Kutlugfc 
sultans, although their status was that of local rulers 
rather than governors, had no real independence. 
Mongol amirs who had come as baskdk s to Kirman 
are mentioned at the court of Ku(b al-Din in 655/ 
1257 (Sim/ al-'uld, 38). All the contenders for power 
among them appear to have found it necessary to 
obtain the support of the Great Khan or the Ilkhin 
for their cause. Many of them made marriage al¬ 
liances with the Mongols. Barik Hadjib was suc¬ 
ceeded by his nephew, Kutb al-Dln, who shortly 
after his accession, married BarAk ysdjib’s daughter, 
Kutlugh Terken. However, when Rukn al-Dln, who 
had obtained a yarligk for the province of Kirman 
from Ogedey, approached the province, Ku(b al-Dln 
felt it necessary to set out himself for the Mongol 
court to seek support. Rukn al-Din, having reached 
Bardslr in 633/1236, took possession of the province 
and ruled for some fifteen years. Kutb al-Dln, unable 
to oust his cousin, who was supported both by 
Ogedey and Caghatay’s wife, Scvinc Kliatim, re¬ 
mained for a while at the Mongol urdd and was then 
sent to Mahmud Yalawai, the Mongol governor of 
Khi(iiy. In 646/1248, when Mengli Ka’An succeeded 
Giiyuk, Kutb al-Dln obtained a yarlfgh for Kirman 
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and set out for the province. On his approach, Rukn 
al-Dta abandoned the province. After appealing in 
vain for help from the caliph al-Musta*$im, he went 
to the urdu of Mengti K^an, where the case between 
him and Ru(b al-DIn was referred to the Mongol 
court (yarg^H). After examination, MengU handed 
Rukn al-Dtn over to his cousin, who killed him and 
then returned to Kirman. Ujuwayni mentions that 
he saw Rukn al-DIn in Almaligtj in Ramadan 651/ 
December 1353-January 1254 ( Qiahdn-gushd, ii, 2x7). 
When Hulegu crossed the Oxus in 654/1256, Kujb 
al-DIn came to his camp at Tus and was given 
permission to return to Kirman provided be came 
back with an army to join the Mongol forces in their 
march on Baghd&d. He fell ill, however, in 655/1257 
and died the following year. 

Texken Khatfln. I£u$b al-Din’s wife, was put on 
the throne in Kirm&n amid general acclaim, and 
subsequently received, after she had had recourse to 
Hlilegii in person, a yarligl 1 authorising her to act 
for Kutb al Din's sons, who were still children. She 
ruled some 25 years, during which time Kirman 
prospered. Many learned men among the 'tt/ama* and 
merchants resorted to KinnAn during hex reign. It 
was then also that Marco Polo visited the province. 
When the Caghatay horde crossed the Oxus in 668/ 
1270 to attack Abac's domains, Terken Kiattln sent 
Hadidi 3 di Sultan b. Ku(b al-Dlu to KburAs&n with 
au army to support Abak&- She also tried to 
strengthen her position by marrying her daughter, 
Padishah KhatOn. to Abak&. However, when 
Hadidiadj Sultan came back to Kirm&n he sought 
to curtail the influence of Terken j£hitun. She 
repaired to Abac's court to complain of this and 
was well received. On her return to Kirman, Hadj- 
diadj Sultan retired to India, where he spent the 
next ten years. Finally, the sultan of Dihli provided 
him with an army to retake Kirm&n. He set out, 
but died ea route and the army returned to India. 
(The Simf cJ-*uld gives 690/1291 as the date of his 
death. This i» presumably an error.) 

PjalSl al-DIn Suyurghatmish b. Ku(b al-DIn, 
Terken Katun's step-sen, who governed the western 
part of Kirman on her behalf, also apparently went, 
with her approval, to Ababa’s urdu while he was in 
Khur 4 s&n. On his return to Kirm&n, Suyurghatmish 
had his own name inserted in the fskufba alongside 
that of Terken jfljatun. She complained to P 5 dish§h 
Kh&tun, and received a yarligk forbidding the inter¬ 
ference of Suyurghatmish in the affairs of Kirman. 
The latter then had recourse himself to the Mongol 
court. When Abafek died in 680/1281, Terken KhStDa 
immediately set out for Tabriz to ensure her position. 
The new Ilfch&n, Abmad TegUder, however, dismis¬ 
sed her and appointed SuyQrghatmish in her stead. 
She was unable to secure her reinstatement, and spent 
the winter in Barda‘a. The following summer, she 
went to Tabriz where she died. SuyQrgfcatmisfc. who 
reached Kirman in 681/1282, took possession of the 
province unopposed. After the accession of Axghun 
(683/1284), Bib! Terken, al-DIn and Terken 

JChStun’s eldest daughter, whose son, Nu$rat al-DIn 
Yiiluk§i] 5 h, was powerful at the Mongol court, ac¬ 
cused him of peculation in the collection of taxes. 
He was dismissed, his accounts demanded, and 
ofiicials sent to Kirm&n to collect the taxes. By the 
expenditure of considerable sums of money, Suyur- 
ghatmiah appears to have obtained permission to 
go to the Mongol court aud there, by further ex¬ 
penditure, to have reached a compromise with the 
Mongol authorities. By this his half-sister, P&di&h&h 
KhatOn (who had been married to Abak&) was given 


in marriage to Gaykh&tu, while Suyurghatmish was 
married to Kurdudjin, the daughter of MengU Temur 
b. HUIegU and Ablsh Kfc&tGn, the daughter of Sa<d 
b. Zangf, and SuyOrghatmi^h undertook to pay an 
annual sum for Kirm&n of 600,000 dinars, against 
which, however, he was allowed as expenses ( ikhrd - 
djdt) for his administration and military forces, etc. 
390,000 dindrs (Sim/ al 'uld, 57). During Suyur- 
ghatmish’s absence, there was apparently an out 
break of famine in Kirm&n. The price of wheat rose 
and the Turkomans rioted and plundered the city. 
He restored order on his return. Ho then proceeded 
to expend considerable sums of monoy on charitable 
works: he built a madr&sa, a fihdnkdh and a hospital, 
and constituted trak/s out of khalifa property for 
their upkeep. He also extended his patronage to the 
religious classes (Simf al- c uld, 58). During his reign, 
Makr&n was reduced and tribute exacted. There 
were, however, renewed encroachments into the 
province by the Karawun (Nikud&rls), who had al¬ 
ready in 677/1278-9 iuvaded Kirman from SlstAn. 
In 680/1281-2 they penetrated to the Persian Gulf 
and in 683/1284-5 plundered the neighbourhood of 
Bardsir (see further P. Pelliot, iVt Mcs on Marco Polo, 
i, 183-96 (art. Caraunas ) aud J. Aubin, L'elhogtnlst 
its Caraunas, in Turcica, i (1969). 65-94). 

On the death of Arghfin in 690/1291, SuyOrghat- 
mish. taking advantage of the disorders which had 
ensued, asserted his independence. In the winter oi 
the following year he went to the garmsir and took 
Hurmuz. Returning to Bardsir, he reassessed the 
kingdom and laid down that the taxes should be col¬ 
lected in three instalments (Simf al^uld, 63). Mean¬ 
while, Gayhhatu had sent Padish&h JOjitCn to 
Kirman as governor. She immediately seized SuyOr- 
ghatmijh and imprisoned him (691/1292). His wife 
Kilrdligjin contrived his escape, but he was recap¬ 
tured and killed in 693/1294 (the sources differ in their 
relation of these events). In 694/1294-5 Kurdudjin, 
encouraged by the rise of Baydd, laid siege to Bardsir 
and captured and put to death Padish&b KhatOn. 
Klirdii&in then ruled the province, though there was 
beside her a Mongol baskdft (Simf al^ula, 77). 

Baydu was overthrown almost immediately by 
Ghaz&n ]£h&n, who while still in Khur&sSn appears 
to have sent lldls to Kirm&n to collect money for the 
Khur.ls 4 n army {tndl i diriki Khurasan) (Simf al- 
c t ild, 78)* Once Qh&z&n had established himself as 
Ilkh&n. he appointed Muhammad Sh&h b. Hadj- 
di&dj Sul tan, who had been at his court, over Kirman. 
During the early years of Gh&z&n’s reign, KirniSn 
was the scene of internecine and factional strife 
between Mubaramad Shih b. ljadidi&di and SUyQk- 
shah, one of the sons of Bib! Terken and brother of 
Nusrat al-DIn YlilUkshah, and between rival amirs 
and officials (Sim/ al-*ul&, 79 ff.). Demands for ever 
more revenue, including taxes for the Khurasan 
army, were made; on one occasion a yarlig^ was 
issued for the payment of two years’ taxes from 
Kirmin (Simf al-'uld, 83). There were also renewed 
attacks by the Kar&wuu in 698/1298-9. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, Fajchr al-DIn, who had been appointed 
tcasir of KirmSn by GhSz&n. proceeded to the 
province accompanied by a number of amir s. His 
behaviour provoked an uprising and he and his fol¬ 
lowers were seized and killed. The revolt spread. 
The rebels took refuge in the town of Bardsir and 
were besieged by the Mongol forces, which, although 
they received reinforcements from Firs, Lurist&n 
and Yazd, were unable to take the town. Qh&z&n, 
who at the time was in Diyflr Bakr or the neigh¬ 
bourhood, summoned Muhammad Sil&b and sent 
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him back lo Klrm&n as governor with a number of 
other officials. The siege continued for ten months. 
The defenders were reduced by famine and finally, 
according to Wajjifs account, the city’s defences 
were destroyed by siege eugines brought from F&rs, 
where they had been made by experts summoned 
from Maw$il, and the city fell. The ringleaders were 
put to death and SQyUk&h&h was sent to Tabriz, 
where he was executed (Simf af-'w/d, 83 ff.; Wa$$if, 
426 ff.). The province was in a miserable condition 
and the treasury empty. The KarAwun meanwhile 
renewed their attacks. A substantial remission of 
taxation was given (Stmf al-'ula, 94), but the ensuing 
improvement was cut short by the death of Muham¬ 
mad Shah in 703/1303-4 (WassM gives the date of 
his death as 6 ^jurnada I 702,434)-ShMiI)jahAnb.Su- 
yuruhatinisl], who was at the time at fihAzan's court, 
was appointed to succeed him. At some time during 
the reign of GhAzfln or flldjeytti, Ra^id al-Din's son 
Mahmud appears to have been governor of Kirman 
and to have committed extortion against the people 
of Bam (cf. MukdlaMt-i Rashidi, ed. Muhammad 
Shafl c , 10 £f.. and also 261). On the death of OlsJjeytU, 
ShSh £>jahSn attempted unsuccessfully to establish 
his independence. He was dismissed after a reign of 
some two-and-a-half years, and with him the dynasty 
came to an end. He was replaced by N 3 $ir al-DIn b. 
Muhammad b. Burhin, a descendant of $]>ih 5 b al- 
DIn Ghuri. in 704/1305 (KAghSnl, Tarikhi OldicylU , 
cd. M. Hambly, Tehran 19O9, 43). 

KirmSn was ruled for the next few years by 
Mongol governors until it wa< taken in 740/1340 by 
MubAriz al-DIn Muhammad Mutaffar, who was 
married to Kutlugh Kh 5 n. the daughter of Sh ih 
Djahaii b. Suyurghatraish. An attempt made by 
Uutb al-DIn b. DjalAl al-DIn b. I\utb al-DIn to 
regain the city with the help of reinforcements 
from Harit was repulsed and MubArix al-Dln, who 
had temporarily withdrawn, retook the city in 741 1 
1340. Bam, which was ruled by a governor appointed 
by AbQ Sa'Id, held out and was not captured until 
three or four years later. Meanwhile, the liftman 
empire was rent by war and faction. In 748/1347 
Abb Ishafc b. Mahmud the lofHft’ld ruler of 

Isfahan, attacked SlrdiSn and destroyed the town, 
but left the citadel unreduced. After continuing his 
inarch on Kirman, he then retired to SljirAz without 
joining battle with MubAnz al-DIn. During a second 
expedition, he was defeated by Mubariz al-DIn and 
again retired to Fare. Meanwhile the DjurmS’ls and 
Ughanan, some of whom may possibly have been the 
•descendants of the Mongol detachment which had 
been sent to Kirman in or about 683/1284 under the 
leadership of Ugbin (Simf al-'ula, 58), were com¬ 
mitting renewed disorders in the south of the prov¬ 
ince. MubArix al-DIn marched against them. The 
campaign was inconclusive and the Ughanin and 
Djurmfi^ continued for many years to disturb the 
province, in spite of the fact that they frequently 
served in the ruler's army (in which they proved to 
be an extremely unreliable element). In 753 / 135 * 
renewed encroachments into Kirman by the Indju'ids 
were repulsed near Rafsindjan. Mubariz al-DIn then 
extended his power over Pars and appointed his son 
Shu&A* al-DIn governor of Kirman in 754 / 1353*4 
(though he did not reside permanently in the prov¬ 
ince, taking part in military expeditions in Fare and 
‘IrAk-i 'Adjam). In 757/1356 .Mubariz al-Din was 
again briefly in KirmSn and undertook a campaign 
against the U gh Anin and fljurma^s, who had been 
committing disturbances. Mubariz al-DIn's death in 
765/1364 was followed by a period of internecine strife 


.ind faction. In Kir min, the governor Pah la win 
Asad rebelled. After an inconclusive battle with 
Shah Shudja* near Kirman, PahlawAn Asad retired 
into the city, but submitted after a siege of several 
months (Ramadan 775-Radjab 7 7 6/M arch-December 
1374). On the death of ShAh Shudja c (786/1384), his 
son, Sul(an Ahmad, went to Kirm&n as governor. In 
787/ 1335-6 he read the khu\ba in the name of Tlm&r. 
When the latter set out for FSrs in 789/1387, Sul (An 
Ahmad repaired to Timur's camp, was favourably 
received and given the government of FSrs, 'Irak; 
and Kirman. Internecine strife, however, continued 
among the Mu^affarids in Kirman and elsewhere, 
until finally they were overthrown by Tlmdr in 
791/1393 and Idgii Bahadur Barl 3 s appointed 
governor of Kirman (see further, the supplementary 
chapter on the Mugaffarids in the Tdri&fci gtaida). 
The province was in a state of disorder, and IdgU 
had to establish his authority by a series of military 
operations. On Timur's death in 807/1405, he recog¬ 
nised SljAhnikh. The province was nevertheless sub¬ 
ject to pillage and disorder in the struggles which 
ensued between the various TImurid princes. Idgii 
died in 810/1407 and was succeeded by his son Sa'id 
Sultan, who was assassinated almost immediately 
on the instigation of his brother, Sul (an Uways. 
Disorders continued (see further, J. Aubin, Deux 
sayyids <U Ban ait XV• siiclc, 20 ff.). Agriculture 
declined; tfafi? Abril states in the Zubdai al-tavd- 
rik^ i Baysungjturi that wherever the army of 
Mlrzi Iskandar (d. 8x8/1415-6) passed through, no 
building or cultivation was left, and in the Djughrd- 
fiyi lie says that wherever MIrza Iskandar went be 
sacked everything, destroying buildings, cutting 
down trees and sending troops into all districts so 
that there was not a single comer of KirmSn which 
was not devastated (quoted by Aubin, op. cii., 35-6). 
In 819/1416 SuU&n Uways was besieged in Kirman 
by a TlmQrid army, and in the following year there 
was a severe famine in KirmAn accompanied by a 
heavy loss of life, ihahrukh then sent Sayyid Zayn 
al-‘AbidSn to the province to restore agricultural 
prosperity. He devoted his eiforts to the revival of 
it wtfdf which had fallen out of cultivation. In the 
lirst year 250,000 matins ol wheat were sown. Various 
tax reductions and remissions were also given to the 
peasants (M 5 fi* Abril, Piughni/tyd, t. 173b, quoted 
by Aubin. 50). On the death of Shahrufch in 850/1447, 
there was renewed anarchy until Djahin^hih b. 
Kar 4 Yflsuf, the KarA Koyunln, sent his son Abu '1 
Hasan Kisirn Mlrzi to take possession of the prov¬ 
ince. Conditions showed little improvement (see 
Abd Bakr Tihr&nl, Kitdb-i Diyir Bakriyya, cd. 
F. Stimer, Ankara 1964, U, 334 ff., and Aubin, 58 ff.). 
Heavy taxes and dues were imposed on summer and 
winter crops and irregular levies made on the peas¬ 
ants; many properties were usurped by the govern¬ 
ment and revenues seized for the payment of 
the military (Aubin, 69-70). Abu 'l-K&sim MlrzA 
adopted the practice of billeting his followers on 
the province with all the attendant evils of such a 
practice (Kitdlri Diydr Bakriyya, 302). On the death 
of DJ ah An shah, confusion and disorder prevailed in 
KinnSn until the Ak Koyunlu succeeded in establish¬ 
ing their rule. For a time Kirman was governed by 
Zaynal, the third son of llzun Hasan. 

In 909/1503 the province came into the possession 
of Shih IsmiiSl. Some six years later, Kirm&n, was 
invaded by the Uzbegs and suffered much damage 
( c Alamdrd-yi Skdh IsmdW, 326 ff., 333). According 
to Wazlrl, the first §afawid governor of KirmAn was 
Muhammad Khan UstA&lu (Tdrlk^-i Kirman, 263; 
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set also K. Rohr bom, Provititcn uni Zenlralgeiralt 
Persiens im s6. and 17. JahrhuntUrl , Berlin 1966, ix). 
From 930/1524 to 1000/1592 the province was under 
governors belonging to the Afsh&r tribe {ibid., 31, 
37). According to the late $afawid manuals, the 
Tadhkiral al-muluft and the Dast&r al-muldk, Kirman 
was one of the thirteen beglarbegis of the $afawid 
empire {Tad&hiral al-niulih, cd. V. Minorsky, G.M.S. 
London 1943, 163; Mulj. TakI D&nishpazhikh. Dastiir 
al-mutdk-i Mind-Raf i*a wa tadhkiral ai-rnuluk-i 
Mired Sami'a, in Rev. de la FaculU des Leltres cl 
des Sciences /furnaines, Tehran, xvi/i-a (1968), 75). 
For one or two years from 998/1590, however, part 
of the province, and from 1068-9/1658 to possibly 
1106/1694 the whole of the province, was hhissa 
(i.e. under the direct administration of the central 
government) (Rdhrbom, 120, 122). From 1005/1596 
to 1031/1621-2 it was under the governorship of 
GancJi c Ali Khan, though during that period he was 
frequently absent from the province with the 
Kirman army on military campaigns with the sjjah. 
During his government he built a number of car«ivan- 
serais and bazaars in Kirm 5 n city and elsewhere in 
the province. 

During the reign of Sh 5 h Sul$ 5 n tfusayn, Kirman 
was subject to renewed inroads by the BaKW. In or 
about 1x33/1721 the Kirmanis appear to have ap¬ 
pealed to the Afghin Mahmud for help. He came to 
Kirm&n and stayed for nine months, when he returned 
to Kandahar because of disturbances there. In the 
following year he came back, but it seems that the 
people were not prepared to receive him on this oc¬ 
casion and resisted his entry. He laid siege to the 
citadel, which fell. After plundering the countryside 
he continued his march to Isfahan (MIrza Mihdl 
Astarabad!, Qiahdngushd-yi Sddiri, ed. Sayyid c Abd 
.Allah Anw&r, Tehran A.H.S. 1301, 22). In 1139/1726 
MIrza Sayyid Ahmad, who was descended from 
Shah Sulaymin's eldest daughter, who had married 
MIrza D 3 wud Mar < ashl, seized Kirman and assumed 
the title of shdh. From there he went to Firs, where 
he was defeated. He came back to Kirman, but what¬ 
ever support he may have had there had disappeared, 
and so he went via Bam and Narmashir to Bandar 
‘Abbas, which he temporarily occupied. Eventually, 
after further adventures, he was captured by the 
Afghans and executed in 1140/1728 (J. R. Perry, 
The last Safavids, 1722-1773, in Iran, ix (197*), 
59-70). After Nidir J£hih defeated Afihral at Isfahan 
in xi4r/x729, the Afghans abandoned Kirman. 

Under Nidir §hah, the province suffered further 
disasters. In the winter of 1149/1736-7 he marched 
through the province on his way to IC^odahar and so 
denuded the people of supplies that there was famine 
for seven or eight years afterwards (L. Lockhart, 
Nadir Shah, London 1938, 112). Disturbances in 
southern Persia in 1156/1744 and in Slst 3 n in the 
spring of 1139/1746 brought the province into a 
stato of confusion, and in the summer of that year 
a revolt broke out. It was on a small scale, and was 
speedily suppressed. In X160/1747 Nadir Shall again 
passed through Kirman and treated the province 
with great severity (ibid., 259). His death in that 
year was followed by anarchy and renewed encroach¬ 
ments by the Afghan* and BalGC. 

It was not until 1x72/1758 that j<huda Murad 
Khan Zand took possession of KirmSn on behalf oi 
Karim j\hSn Zand. During the period of his rule, 
KirmSn was less troubled by disorders and imposi¬ 
tions by the government than had been the case 
under the Af^hirs, and on the death of Karim Khan 
in I193/X779 remained little affected by the struggle 


between the Zands and the Radjars until 1205/1790, 
when Luff C AB [q.v.\, the last of the Zands, marched 
against Kirman. Its governor, who had been ap¬ 
pointed by Muhammad Khan, agreed to submit 
but refused to come to Lutf ‘All's camp. The latter 
thereupon besieged the town. Lack of supplies forced 
him to raise the siege and leave the district. Sub¬ 
sequently, having been defeated by Afci Muhammad 
Khln near Shiraz in 1206/1790-1, he fled to T*bas. 
Offers of support bom some of the khans oi Naimishlr 
induced him to return to Kinnia. He attacked the 
city and took possession of it in 1208/1793-4- Ak* 
Muhammad meanwhile advanced and laid siege to 
the town. After some four months, the population 
were reduced by hunger and a group of the defenders 
opened the gates on 29 Rabl* I 1209/24 October 1794* 
The surrender of the city was followed by a general 
massacre—the culminating disaster in the long series 
of calamities which the province had suffered during 
some four centuries. Luff ‘All escaped, but was 
captured in Bam and handed ever to Aka Muham¬ 
mad Kh/m. Meanwhile Aka Muhammad Takl b. 
Aka ‘All (see above) became governor of Kirman 
and held office until the death of Aki Muhammad 
Kh&n. 

There appears to have been some fear that the 
disaffection caused by Aka Muhammad KljSn’s 
brutality towards the people ot Kirtn&n, coupled 
with the failure of the governmeul to control raiding 
and disorder by the BalQd might give rise to a desire 
for secession from Persia. Because oi this, and partly, 
perhaps, as an result of the influence of Sunbul 
B&& 1 , Path ‘All's Kirmflnl wife (see above), Path 
‘All Sh&h appointed Ibrahim Khan ?ahlr al-Dawla 
(see above) governor in 1218/1803. lie held office 
until his death in 1240/1824-3 and was the first oi 
a number of l\&djar princes to be appointed governor 
of Kirm&n. Under him the province enjoyed for the 
first time for many years a period of security. He 
repaired handts, fostered trade and agriculture (ac¬ 
quiring many estates himself in the process), and 
encouraged a revival of learning, inviting to the 
province * ulamd 9 from Bahrayn, Khurasan, Firs and 
elsewhere (£haykh Yabya Abmadl Kirmanl, Far • 
mdndihdn-i Ktrmdn, ed. Bistanl PSrizI, Tehran 
A.H.S. 1344, introd., 3). He also made a successful 
expedition into BaliWistan. This favourable situation 
did not, however, last. His son, ‘Abb 5 s Kuli Khan, 
who succeeded him as governor, attempted to throw 
off control, and in the succeeding years there were a 
number of disturbances and perennial outbreaks of 
disorder by the Ba!ii£. In December 1831 ‘Abbas 
MirzS was sent to the province to restore order. His 
efforts were only partially successful. After he left 
the province there were renewed disturbances by 
governors and others, and in 1835 further inroads 
by the BalQ£. Meanwhile, Muhammad £jiih had 
succeeded Fatb ‘All Sh 5 h and in 1835 or 1836 ap¬ 
pointed Aka Khan M&h&Hatl, the leader of the 
IsmS^is, as governor of Kirman. On his withholding 
revenue from the central government, a force was 
sent to collect arrears. Unable to resist, AkA Kh*n 
fled in 1837 to Bam, where he was besieged by 
hlrftz MIizS Nu$rat al-Dawla. He surrendered and 
was sent to Tehran. Later he was allowed to return 
to Kirman in 1840 and renewed his rebellion. After 
a number of skirmishes he was defeated, and took 
refuge in .Afghanistan and later India, whence, it 
was alleged, he carried on a secret correspondence 
with his supporters in eastern Persia. His brother, 
Muhammad Ba^ir, made a movement into BaluCistin 
in 1844 or 1845 but was repulsed. BalQCistin was 
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meanwhile gradually reduced by the governors of 
KirmSn, and by the middle of the 19th century 
Persian control had been extended southwards from 
BampQr over the MakrSn east of Diask. 

From about 1858 Kirman once more had a period 
of security and good government, this time under 
Muhammad Ismael Khan Nfir! Wakll al-Mulk (see 
above), first as piskkdr during the nominal govern¬ 
ment of Gayumarth Mirza, and then as governor 
from i860 until his death in 1284/1867-8. His period 
of olfice was marked by an increase in prosperity 
which continued during the subsequent decade. 
During the government of his son, Murtadi IyuH 
Kh&n Wakll al-Mulk, who was governor from 1869- 
1878, C 5 h Bah 3 r was brought under rhe control of 
the Persian government. In 1877 there was an out¬ 
break of factional strife between the Shavkhis and 
the BaUsaris, which led to the resignation of Murta<& 
KuJI Khan and the despatch of a force from Tehran 
to restore order. Towards the end of the reign of 
Nasir al-Din Shah there appears to have been con¬ 
siderable intellectual activity in Kirman, and when 
the movement for reform became overt towards the 
end of the 19th century and in the early 20th century, 
a number of Kirmanrs, notably Mirza Aka Khan 
Bardslrl Kirmanl (who became the editor of Akhtar, 
the Persian newspaper published in Constantinople) 
and Na?im al-Islam, played an important part (see 
dustOr, and also, Na?im al-Islom, Tdrikh-i hi dan i 
Iran, ed. C A 11 Akbar SaSdl SirdjinI, Tehran A.H.S. 
1349 )- 
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Cahardihl, Shaykkigarl Bdbigari, Tehran A.H.S. 
1345. (A. K. S. Lambton) 

KIRMANL Awhad al-DIm Hamid b. Abi ’l- 
Fakhr (not to be confused with Rukn al-Din Awhadi 
of Maragha in Aiijarbay&in who was also called 
Awbad al-Din al-l?fah&nl and who died in 73 8 /*337-8) 
was an eminent Iranian mystic (cf. Hamd Allah 
Mustawfl, Ta'rlfth-i guxida, ed. c Abd al-Husayn-i 
Nawa*!, Tehran 2339 /* 9 fo» 667-8; Ojaim, Xafahai 
al-uns, ed. MahdI-yi Tawbldl Pir, Tehran 2331/1962, 
588-92). He was a pupil of Rukn al-DIn al-Sidjds! 
(Siudjanl), of the affiliation of Ru(b al-DIn al-Abharl 
and AbO Nn&Ib al-Suhrawardl. On his numerous 
travels, he came to Damascus where he became 
acquainted with Mubyl TDln b. al-‘Arabl, who 
mentions him in his Futufidt al-makkiyya (ch. viii), 
and was deeply influenced by his ideas. Awbad al-DIn 
knew Shams al-DIn Tabrlzl (cf. B. FurOzanfar. Risdla 
Aar tabW-i aftual wa xindagdni-i Matrlunl Qialiit 
al-Dln Mufiammcd ma&hur ba-Mawldtpi, Tehran* 
1333/1954, 53 - 5 ), and probably met also Pjal.il al-DIn 
RumI, ‘UjhmSn Rdml, Sadr a!-Din al-ROnawI and 
Fafchr al-DIn al-‘lrakL He spent the last period of 
his life as a well-known mystical teacher in the 
neighbourhood of Baghdad and was honoured by the 
*AbbSsid caliph al-Mustan$ir in 632/1234-5. He died 
probably on 3 Sha‘ban 635/21 March 1238. 

Awbad al Din belongs with Abmad Ghazill and 
Fakhr al-DIn al- c lr 3 fcl to the representatives of 
ihflhidbdzi, the contemplation of the divine beauty 
in earthly forms, preferably in beautiful boys. The 
basic concepts of his mystical philosophy are $iiral 
(outer form, image) and (inner meaning, es 

scncc;, ia conformity with I bn ‘Arabl’s key terms 
lahtr and bdfin. The famous mcithuawi poem Misbdh 
al-arudh, often attributed to him, was actually 
written by Jihains al-DIn Muhammad Bardaslri 
KiimAnl. Die poetical heritage of Awhad al-DIn is 
marked by short forms (i.c. only some Utrfci* bands 
and a few ghazals, but a large number of rub&Hyy&l 
which are grouped into 12 chapters), and is of a 
gnostic-mystical character. The rubdHyydt, which 
are sometimes influenced by ‘Umar Khayyam, are 
not always of the best literary quality, but they 
show a deep mystical thought and experience, (as is 
found in verses of Djalal al-DIn RQml, Abmad 
£baz£H, c Ayn al-Ku^at al-Hamadhinl and Fakfrr 
al-DIn aI-‘Ira*L 

Bibliography : B. FurOzinfar (ed.), Mandkib-t 
Aw^ad al-Din Hamid ibn-i Abi al-Fakhr-i Kirtndni, 
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Weischer, Auhaduddin Kir mini und seine Vier- 
teiUr, in Isl. t lxi (1979); B.M. Weischer and P.L. 
Wilson, Hearts's witness. The su/i quatrains oj 
Awbaduddin Kirtndni Tehran 1978; (cf. also H. 
Ritter, Das Meer der Secle, Leiden 1955, 474 6). 

(B. M. Weischer) 

al-KIRMAnI, HamId al-D!n Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
Allah, was a prominent dd c i of the Fatimids 
during the reign of al-Hftkim bi-amr Allah (386-411/ 
996-ro2i) as well as the author of many works on 
the theory of the Imflmateand on Isma e IHphilosophy. 

The life of al-Kirm&nl is known only in its main 
outlines, which can be traced on the basis of state¬ 
ments contained in his own works. Some other de¬ 
tails can be derived from unpublished Ism 3*111 
sources, as has been done notably by Mu?(afa GJj 3 lib 
(op. cit., 41 f.) who, however, does not specify these 
sources. His nisba points to his origin from the 
Iranian province of Kirman. It is evident from his 
works that he continued to be In touch with the 


lsma‘ 11 ! community in this area. It is not very- 
likely that he was a pupil of the well-known dd‘i 
Abu Ya c kOb al-SidJzl [f.u], os GMlib states, for Abu 
Ya c kub was not only al-KirminTs senior by half a 
century but there appears to have been a difference 
of opinion between the two on many doctrinal points 
as well. A great part of his life seems to have been 
spent in the service of the F&timid da'ua in the inis 
sionary district (Hash a ) of ‘Irak. The title 
al-'Irdkayn, which is often added to his name by 
way of an honorific rather than as a designation of 
his rank (cf. NV. Ivanow, Sa$ir-i Khusraw and 
Ismailism, Bombay 1948, 44 i VV. Madclung, op. cit., 
63 f., n. zx 7 ). implies that this district ulso included 
the parts of Iran known as ‘Irifc-i ‘Adianil. At least 
one of his larger works ( Kitdb al-Ma}dbib) was com¬ 
posed in Iran, while two shorter risdlas (al-Hdwiya 
ji 'l-layl wa ’l-nahdr, dated 399/1009. and al-Kdfiya 
Ji I-radl c ald l-H&runi al-Hasani were addressed 
to a subordinate in X>jlruft (Kirman). The title of 
his Kitdb al- M adjdlis al-Baghdddiyya wa 'l-Bayriyya, 
which has not been preserved, refers to his personal 
activities in these cities of ‘Irak. QhAIib ascribes to 
him a part in winning over the ‘Ukaylidsof Mosul to 
the cause of the F 5 finhds. In the early years of the 
5th/iith century, al-Kirmanl came to Cairo, where a 
serious crisis had developed among the Fapmid 
ddS’s concerning the nature of the imSmate as it was 
represented at that time by al-H 3 kim. Quite a few 
of them, among whom arc the founders of the religion 
of the Duruz [q.v.], propounded the doctrine of the 
divinity of aiyakim. Either at the request of the 
chief of the religious organisation, the dd c i ul-du'dl 
Khattieln al-Payf, or of the caliph himself, al 
Kirman! interfered in the controversy. In 405-6/ 
1024-25 he wrote the risdla called Mabdsim al 
bijhdr&t upholding the tenet that the imSmate of 
al-H&kira was, in spite of its exceptionally blessed 
condition, of an ordinary kind and that the theory 
of his divine nature was incompatible with the 
Isma^ll dogma of the absolute transcendence of 
God. The risdla called aMF<Ti?a fl nafy da'aa 
ulUhiyyat al-Kdkim bi-amr Alldh (ed. M. K&mil 
Husayn, In Mafaallat Kulliyyat al-Addb (Cairo), 
xiv/i (2952), 1-20), composed in *08/1017. was a 
reply to a pamphlet by al-Hasan al-Akhram al- 
Farghanl, one of the supporters of the extreme point 
of view. Apparently, al-Klrrnanl returned afterwards 
to ‘Irak where he completed hk major work, Rdfuti 
al-'akt. in 411/1020-!. The latter date provides also 
a dating post quern for his death. 

Works. The fate of al-Kintidnl’s work after his 
death has been determined by the further dogmatic 
history of the IsmS^liyya. While the later writers 
of the Fafimid period appear to be hardly influenced 
by him, he left a lasting imprint on the religious 
literature of the Tayyibiyya [9.0.] which continued 
a part of the FAfimid tradition in the Vaman and 
in India. This influence can be traced from the time 
of the second rfd'i mullah of the sect, al-WAmidi 
[q.v.]. up to the present day (cf. e.g. R. Strothmann, 
Gnosis-Tcxte der hmailiten, Gbttingen 1943b Thanks 
to this continuous tradition of Kirmanl studies, the 
main part of his works has been preserved, although 
all the copies that have been brought to light so far 
are very recent. 

The defence of the theoretic basis of the Fatiinid 
imfimate, which al-Kirmanl regarded as one of his 
moat important concerns, was not only directed 
against deviations within the movement itself. He 
also attacked the claims of the ‘Abbasids (in Ma'dfim 
al hvdd, a refutation of al-! 2 j 5 b 4 ’s Kitdb af-‘UjA- 
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mAmyya) and those of other ShI c I pretenders (in 
al-Kdfiya, being a warning against the propaganda 
of the contemporary Zayd! Imim Abu * 1 -Husayn 
al-Mu’ayyad bi * 1 UUi al-H 3 riknl). In his Kitdb Tanbih 
al-hadi tpa 'l-tnustahdi, the polemics against these 
opponents are combined with a plea in favour of 
the validity of the religious law for anyone without 
exception, addressed towards the antinomian strain 
current in the Ismi'II! movement. His fullest treat¬ 
ment of the theory of the imimato, constructed as a 
support of the claim of al-Hakim, is contained in 
al-Majdbib fl 1 Mat al-indma. In the course of his 
argument, al-Kirm£ni frequently resorts to Jewish 
and Christian scriptures, which he quotes in Hebrew 
as well as in Syrian (cf. Paul Kraus, Hcbrdischc und 
syrische Zitatc in ismailitiscken SchrifUn, in Isl. 

xix (1930). 243-63. and A. Baumstark, Z it den Schrifi- 
litaUn al-Kirmdnis, in Isl. xx (1932), 308-13). 

Of equal importance in the work of al-Kinnint is 
his preoccupation with metaphysical speculation, to 
which his most important works are devoted. In 
the Kitdb al-riydd fi 'l-hikam bayn al-fddayn s&bibay 
al-ffl&l 1 wa 'l-Nu$ta (ed. by *Arif TSmir, Beirut i960), 
he attempts to settle the debate over a great number 
of philosophical questions which had been going on 
among the IsmiHlfs in Iran during the preceding 
generations. The starting-point of this discussion 
was the Kitdb al-Matiful, a work by al-Nasafl (d. 
331/942), to whom the introduction of neo-Platonism 
in the speculations of the I smells has been at¬ 
tributed. Al-Nasafl had been criticised on several 
points, which according to aJ-Kirmanl are of funds 
mental importance, by Abft HStim al-VVarsinanl 
[fl. about 322-34/934-46) in his Kitdb aJ-I}ldh, but 
the tenets of the former had been defended by 
Abu Ya c kub al-SidjzI (d. after 360/97* 1 in a work 
entitled Kitdb al'Nujra, Kuiuanl, who on most 
issues takes the side of Abu tfitim, approaches these 
problems from a point of view to which he attributes 
aa authoritative weight and which he denotes as 
"the canon of the guiding mission” [bdndn al-da c wa 
al-kddiya): see further W. Ivanow, An early contro¬ 
versy in Ismailism . Leiden 1948, 1 15 - 59 1 2nd ed. 
Bombay 1955, 87-122. 

The Rabat al- l akl (ed. by M. Kfimil Husayn and 
M. Mustafa tfilml, Cairo 1371/1952; ed. by Mustafa 
'uijAlib, Beirut X967) contains a sumtr.a of Tsmanil 
philosophy written for adepts who have prepared 
themselves for the study of the fundamental truths 
both morally, through the fulfillment of the com¬ 
mands of religious law, and Intellectually, by the 
study of less abstract works of earlier Ism^ili authors 
and of al-Kirm 4 nl himself. The subject-matter has 
been arranged in chapters and paragraphs which 
have been styled '‘walls" (astrar) and "crossroads” 
[mask fri*) according to the allegory of a city of 
gnostic knowledge. By travelling along the fifty-six 
crossroads enclosed within the seven walls of this 
city, the searching soul acquires an awareness of the 
real structure of the universe, which consist of four 
separate but fully congruent worlds: the world of 
Divine creation ( f dlam al-ibdd *), encompassing the 
purely spiritual beings, the world of bodily existence 
or the realm of nature (‘dlam al-Hism, dar al fabi'a), 
the world of religion ( c dlam al-din), which is the 
hierarchy of the Ismd°QI da'wc, from the ndfik up 
to the lowest delegate (ma'dhun), and. finally, the 
world of the ft&'im where this universe returns to its 
primordial one-ness in its second perfection [al-kamdl 
al-tham). In complete analogy to this macrocosmic 
process, the individual human soul, which by origin 
is only a virtually-existing first perfection, through 


acquisition of this metaphysical knowledge, can 
realise itself completely as an intelligent being. 

The R&hai al-'afl is the earliest attempt at a 
complete and systematic exposition of Isma*lll phil¬ 
osophy. In comparison to older works, and even to 
al-KirroanPs own Kitdb al-Riydj, it shows a profound 
influence of the metaphysical theories of the faldsifa. 
This is particularly evident in his concept of the 
world of creation as a decade of intelligent beings 
which has come into existence by way of "being sent 
out’’ (inbi'd/Ji) from the universal intellect, the first 
created being (see further ishA'Ilivva. Doctrine). 

Like many other Ism&MlI dd^is, al-Kirmanl at¬ 
tacked the writing of the arch-heretic Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. ZekariyyA* al-RSzl. In the Kitdb 
ai-Atttcdl aldhahabiyya fi 'l-fibb al-nafsdni, he sup¬ 
ported the criticism of his predecessor Abu H&tim 
on al-RSzl’s ideas about the therapy of the mind 
expounded in the latter’s al-Tibb al-rdfuini (cl. 
P. Kraus, in Oruttiulta, v fi936), 36 l. \ idem, Ras&'il 
falsa/iyya/Opera metaphysica, i, Cairo 1939. tawfi € a, 
7 -13. and the excerpts from the first part of al- 
Kirmftnl's treatise in the notes to the edition of 
al-Tibb al-rJbd.nl. 

Bibliography : The editions of al-KirmanTs 
works mentioned in the article all contain more 
or less extensive introductions to his life and 
work. Surveys of his works and of the manuscripts 
known to exist are given in W. Ivanow, A guide 
to Ismaili literature, London 1933, 43-6; and ed. 
Isnaiti literature, Tehran 1963,40-5; Brockelmann, 
S I, 325-6; Mu’izz Goriwala, A descriptive catalogue 
of the Fyue collection of Tsmaili manuscripts, 
University of Bombay 1965, 37 - 57 , nos- 5 I * 65 ; 
Sergiu, G. 4 S, i, Leiden 1967, 580-2. Fragments 
of some of the works of al- Kirmanl are contained 
in the great IsmATlI compilations of ‘ImSd al-DIn 
Idris (d. 872/1468), Kitab ‘Uy&n al-akhbar, and 
Hasan b. Nub al-Bharoci, Kitdb al-Azhdr (written 
93 */i 525 ). which are still unpublished. Excerpts 
from his al-Risdla al-ldzimci fi faiem skahr Ramadan 
have been edited and translated into Urdu by 
M. H. A'zaml, Nigdm al-saum Hnda 't-Fdfimiyyin, 
Karachi 1961, 18-60. A work of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity has been edited by *Arif Timir, Arba* 
rasSHl ismdHltyya, Beirut 1952, 59-66. On the 
Khazinat al-adilla, which is really the work of a 
pupil of al-Kirmanl, see W. Ivanow, A creed of 
the Fafttnids, Bombay 1936, 10-2. See further: 
E. Griffini, in ZDMG, Ixix (19x5), 87; H. F. Ham 
danl, in JRAS (1933). 372 * 5 ! idem and IJ. S. Mab- 
mud, al-$ulayhiyyurt wa ‘l-harakal al-Fdfimiyya 
fi ' l-Vatnan , Cairo 1955, 258-61, and passim; 
W. Madelung, in Isl., xxxvii (1961), 1x9-27; 
Henry Corbin, Trilogie ismallienne, Tehran-Paris 
1961, passim; idem, Histoire de la philosophic 
islamujue, Paris 1964, 130-x; S. H. Nasr, in Cam¬ 
bridge history of Iran, iv, Cambridge 1975, 436, 440. 

(J. T. P. de Bruijn) 

KIRMAnI, Kamal al-DIn fsee Kt^AaiO kir- 
manF]. 

KIRMANSHAH, a town and province in 
western Persia. The province is situated between 
lat. 34* N. and 35* N. long. 44* 5' to 48° o' E. It lies 
to the east and north of 'Irak and Luristhn-i KOCik 
(or Pught-i Kflh) and to the south and west of 
Kurdistan and Asaddb&d. In the early 20th century 
the province wa« divided into nineteen bul UAs. These 
were BMidih, Wastim, Kiy&n Darband or Bllawar, 
Pusht-i Darband or B 5 I 3 Darband, Dlnawar, Kuli- 
yi*!, Sabna, Kanguwar, Asad&bid, Harsln, Cam£a- 
raai, Durfl Faramin, Mdhldasht, Harun 5 bad, Guran, 
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Kirind, Zuhib, Ay win and Hulayl&n (Government 
of India, General Staff, Army Headquarters, Intel 
ligcnce Branch, Gazetteer of Persia, ii, Simla, 1914, 
358). At the present day it is bordered by Sanandadj 
on the north, Asad&b&d on the north-east, ShahSbad 
on the south, NihSwand and TQysirk&n on the east, 
KhurraniSbad on the south-east, and l£a?r-i Shlrln 
and Raw&nsar-i jDiawinrild on the west, and con¬ 
tains the following districts: Sunfcur and Kuliytf, 
Kanguwar, Sabna, Harsh), SandiabT, Gurfui and 
ThaUU} (RazmarS, Farhang-i djugfirafiya-yi Iran, 
A.H.S. 1329-32, v). Tlie town of Kirmanshah (also 
known as Kirmfln§bah&n, a name which appears 
to be used first in the 4th/ioth century) is situated 
approximately at lat. 34- 19 N. and long. 47 * 5 ' E. 
at a height of 1322 m. on the Kara SO River, which 
runs to the north-east of the town in a south-easterly 
direction until it joins the River (iamflsiydb (Gaw- 
mlsa) (also known as the River $aymnra) which 
flows into the River Karkfia. A series of mountain 
ranges, trending from north-west to south-east, run 
through the province. Between them there are ex¬ 
tensive plains and valleys, containing pastures and 
cultivated lands. From Asadib&d, with an elevation 
of 2,340 m., there is a gradual descent through a suc¬ 
cession of peaks and valleys to Ra^r-i Sljlrin, which 
is at 575 m. 

The climAtc is mild in summer but cold in winter, 
except in the Zuhab district and the plains near the 
‘Iraki frontier and in the lower parts of the Kalhur 
country (in the region of Mandall) where it tends to 
be hot in summer. Snow on the mountains is heavy 
in winter and spring rains are normally plentiful. 
The maximum July temperature of the town of 
Kirmflnsjj.ih is 37.2® C. and the minimum January 
temperature ”•3.5* C. Annual rainfall is 372.7 mm 
(H.M.GanJi, Climate, in W. B. Fisher, ed., Cam 
bridge history of Iran, Cambridge 1968, i, 2471 - 

Parts of the province in the south, notably districts 
in Hulaylin, Bllawar and GQran, are wooded. Oak, 
elm, sycamore and some coniferous trees and walnut 
trees are found in the mountains; willows, poplars 
and oriental planes are common throughout the 
province; palm trees are found in Sar-i Pul-i ZuhSb 
and Iya$r-i Sljlrln. Fruit is abundant in some districts, 
especially in Kandula, Harsln and Sabna; Kirind 
produces excellent seedless grapes, Ridjab is famous 
for its figs and Gahw&ra for its apples. Gum traga 
canth was formerly plentiful in the province, but 
indiscriminate tapping has caused supplies to di¬ 
minish. Gum mastic (safovi) is obtained from 
HulaylAn and was formerly exported to Russia 
(Government of India, H. L. Rabino, Gazetteer of 
Kirmanshah, Simla 1907, 163, 163). 

Dry farming is practised in most parts of the 
province. In the valleys river water is used for irriga¬ 
tion. Randts are not numerous. The province is rich 
in grain land. Formerly, in a normal year the prov¬ 
ince had a large grain surplus, though from time to 
time this would be cut by insufficient rainfall, 
ravages by locusts and other pests, and by disorders. 
Surplus grain was exported to other parts of Persia, 
Ottoman Turkey and, later, to ‘Irak. The proportion 
of wheat to barley was usually two-thirds wheat to 
one-third barley. Both arc grown as unirrigated 
crops. Grain land is left fallow in alternate years or 
in many districts for longer periods. Rice is grown in 
some of the river valleys, including Rari van, Bilawar, 
DInawar, Cam Carnal, Zuhab and Kalhur. It is of 
inferior quality and mainly consumed locally. Peas 
(nuk^ud) are produced in quantity and exported to 
other parts of Persia. Sugar beet has been an im¬ 


portant crop since the 1930s and is grown especially 
in Mihldasht. Cotton, castor oil, tobacco, saffron, 
opium, the cultivation of which on a significant scale 
probably did not begin until the late 19th century 
(United Kingdom, Foreign Office, Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual series, 3189, Report on the 
Trade of Kirmanshah and district for the year 1903-04, 
22, and see further G. G. Silbermann, The Persian 
Constitutional Revolution: the economic background 
1870-1906, unpublished Ph. D. thesis. University of 
London, 1974. 132 ff->, indigo, maize, clover, alfalfa, 
and vegetable crops, such as melons, water melons, 
cucumbers, egg plants and tomatoes, are, or were, 
grown for local consumption (see further Rabino, 
153 If.). 

The province has rich pasture lands. Transhumance 
is widely practised. Formerly, nomadic tribes com¬ 
monly migrated annually across the Ottoman-Persian 
frontier and later across the ‘Iraki-Persian frontier. 
Animal husbandry is ol great importance, not only 
among the nomadic tribes but also among the settled 
peasants. After gTain the most important product 
of the province is wool. Part of the spring wool crop 
was formerly exported. The autumn wool was less in 
quantity and inferior in quality and mainly used for 
the manufacture of felts (namads). Formerly, the 
manufacture of carpets was a thriving industry in 
the villages and among the tribes, but declined to¬ 
wards the end of the 19th century. By the 20th 
century it had virtually disappeared. Goat’s hair was 
made into tents, saddle bags, ropes and yarn. Goat 
skins were dried and exported and were used for 
coverings for clarified butter and water skins. The 
markets of Tehran, Hamadan, Rumm and Baghdad 
were largely supplied with sheep from Kirminsbih 
(see further Rabino, 158-9). 

Mules and horses were bred in considerable quanti¬ 
ties in the 19th century. The horses, which had much 
Arab blood in them and were well adapted for both 
draught and saddle, were highly esteemed (cf. 
J. P. Ferrier, Caraxan journeys, London 1856, 26; 
Gazetteer of Persia, 341). 

The extensive oil belt extending from Kirkflk in 
c IrJV to Khuzistan passes through the south-western 
part of the province of Kirmanshah, and the ex¬ 
traction of oil has been earned on at various centres 
since antiquity (Gazetteer of Persia, 343). Other 
mineral resources include marble, porphyry and lime. 

The province is mainly inhabited by Kurds, 
nomadic and sedentary, and Lurs. Most oi the tribes 
have their own winter and summer quarters (see 
further IlAt). A rough estimate ol their numbers in 
the early 20th century put them at some 60,000 
families or some 300,000 persons. Among them were 
the Kalhur, partly settled and partly nomadic, who 
were estimated at 12,000 families. They owned large 
stretches of irrigated land in the fertile plains of 
MAhldaght, GUSn and Kslleh Shahln, the two last- 
named purchased by the Kalhur chiefs from their 
Turkish proprietors at the beginning of the 19th 
century (United Kingdom Foreign Office, Diplomatic 
and Consular reports, Miscellaneous Series, 590 (1903) 
Report on the trade and general condition of the City 
and Province of Kermanshah by Mr. H. L. Rabino, 
46). The Curfin, also partly settled and partly 
nomadic, were estimated at 4-3,000, the SandjSbl 
at 4,000, the KuliyST, mostly sedentary iu Sunfcur, 
at 4.000 and the Zaugana, who wore mainly settled 
in Mihldashl, at 2,500 (Gatctteer of Persia, 339; 
Rabino 171 ff-). Apart from some tribes near the 
‘Iraki frontier, who are Sunni, most of the Kurdish 
tribes of Kirmanshah are Sfol*!. ‘.All Iiahls arc also 
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found in considerable numbers (cf. Zayn a]-‘Abidin 
Slllrw&nl, Dustdn al-siydfia, Tehran lith. 1315, 492; 
Gazetteer 0/ Persia, 356). 

The town of Kirm&n&hAh or Rirmisln (var. forms 
KirmAsin, Karm&sln, KirmAsln, Karmashln) as it 
was known by the early Arab geographers was 
founded in the SAsunid period. Hamd AUAh Mustawfl 
attributes its foundation to BahrAin IV (388-99 A.D.J 
iNuzkat, 108), who had acquired the title Kirman- 
shAh as governor of the province of KirmAn [f.v.]. 
The town founded by him was, however, more prob¬ 
ably the small town of KirmAnshAh situated be¬ 
tween Yazd and KinuAn (cf. Tabari, in Noldcke, 
Gesch. der Perser 1*. Arabcr, 71). Another tradition 
attributes the foundation of KirniAnshlh to Kaw 3 dh 
b. FlrOz (488-531 A.D.; cf. esp. Mukadrlasi, 257 ff.). 
The SAsAnid kings often resided there, and their 
example was from time to time followed by later 
rulers, notably the caliph Haran al-Ka^ld and the 
BQyid ‘Adud sl-Dawla, who built a palace there 
(Mukaddasl, 393). The province is rich In monu¬ 
ments of the Achaemenians and SSsAnids, such as 
the sculptures of T^k-l BustAn, three miles east of 
KimiAnshAh, the rock inscriptions at BIsutOn [q.v.] 
and various remains at KanguwAr [see kikkiwak]. 

KirmAnshAh was peacefully occupied by the Arabs 
after the capture of Hulwan in 21/640 (BalAdjiurl. 
Futul;, 30*)- ft became part of the province of the 
£>jibAJ and was known, together with Din a war 
os MAh al-KGfa. Although situated on the great 
l^hurAsan road almost midway between Baghdad 
and Hamadan, it was less important in the early 
centuries than Dinawar or Hamadan. Ibn Hawkal 
docs not mention it among the best known towns of 
the liiibAl, though he describes it as a pleasant place 
with running water, trees and fruit, in which living 
was cheap, and as having abundant pastures, where 
numerous flocks grazed, and much water. Many 
articles of commerce were also to be found there (», 
359). Later, KirmAnshAh with Hamadan, Kay and 
Isfahan became one of the four great cities of the 
pjibAl, though it did not rival them in importance. 
It was ruled successively by the ‘AbbAskls, the 
Bftyids, the HasanQya [see hasanwavhJ and the 
SaldiQfcs. 

In 594/1 197-8 KlrmSnsliAh was laid waste by the 
Kh w arazmihAhl amfr MiyAgiufc (RAwandi, Rabat al- 
$udur, 398). After the Mongol conquest, the DjibAl 
appears to have been divided into two unequal parts, 
the larger in the east being known as Persian ‘Irak 
and the smaller in the west, which included Kirmin- 
ShAh. as KurdistAn. Hamd Allah Mustawfl states 
that KirmAn^hahAn (which, he writes, was known 
in books as Rirmlsln) had been a medium-sized town 
(sAfl/iri t/'flsn/) but that in his time it was a mere 
village ( Nuthat, ro8). CamfamAl near BIsutQn, be¬ 
cause of its excellent pastures, was a regular camping 
ground of the Mongol establishments, and, according 
to Hamd AllAh, 0 ]$}ieytu b. Arg^On built a town 
(^asflha) there [ibid., toy). It would seem from Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl's account that there was a decline 
in production in KurdistAn as In the neighbouring 
provinces after the Mongol invasions ( Tirlklji 
guttda, 37x), 

During the gth/isth century KirmAnyiah lay 
outside the main couxse of events in Persia, but with 
the rise of the Safawids KirmAnshAh became a fron¬ 
tier province facing the Ottomans. Many of the 
Kurdish tribes enjoyed a degree of local independence, 
and it does not appear that central control was 
established throughout the region in the early 
$afawid penod. The sources make little mention of 


KirmAnshah, though there is mention of $aiawid 
governors in Dinawar—Sol ugh Husoyn Tekkclu In 
the reign of ShSh IsmA^ and CirAgl} Suit An in the 
reign of TahmAsp (Bid Its!, S^araf-ndma, Tehran 
A.H.S. 1343, 4x0, 270). Intermittent warfare with 
the Ottomans kept the frontier regions of KirmAn¬ 
shah in a state of instability and often disorder, 
though the main theatre of operations was A.£lljar- 
baydjan. By the peace treaty made by ShUh ‘AbbAs 
in 999/1390 the western provinces of Persia, including 
KirmAnshah, were ceded to Turkey, and it was not 
until the campaign begun in 1011/1602 that Persian 
rights were reasserted and the lost provinces re¬ 
covered in the following year. After the death of 
Sfaah ‘AbbAs an Ottoman expedition led by Khusraw 
Pasba penetrated up to HamadAn (1039/1630). When 
peace was again signed in 1048/1639, Sultan Murad 
IV recognised the frontier more or less along the line 
which it occupies at the present day. 

About the middle of the nth/i 7 th century, the 
Zangana family began to emerge as the most power¬ 
ful of the local leaders, and from then on frequently 
held the government of KirmAnshAh, which usually 
included Sunkur and, from the reign of Shah $afl 
(1038-52/1629-42), Kalhur (K. Rohrborn, Provinun 
und ZentralgnaU Persiens im 16. und 17. JahrkuruUrt. 
Berlin T966, 9). Shaykh ‘All Khan Zangana became 
governor under SljAh c AbbAs II in or about 1058/ 
1648 (Ri<Ja KuH Khftn Hidayat, Rawtfat al-^afi-yt 
Nifiri, Tehran, A.H.S. 1339, viii, 475). Members 
of the family also held important offices at court, 
which further strengthened their position. Shaykh 
‘All Beg became amir dht^ur to Shah Sulayman 
(1077-1105/1667-94), His son Shaykh ‘Ail Khan, who 
also held this office, became governor of KiraiAn- 
ahSbAn and finally 1 ‘tiniad al-Dawla, which office 
he held for fifteen years. He died in 1101/1689*9° 
(ibid., viii, 490). 

After the fall of the $afavrids, KirrnAnsfaAh was 
again occupied by the Ottomans in 1136/1723. the 
deputy-governor Husayn ‘All Beg submitting with¬ 
out resistance. By the terms of the peace made by 
Ashraf with the Ottomans in 1140/1727 KirmAnshAh. 
Hamadan, Sanandarjj, ArdalAn and NihAwand and 
various other places were allocated in perpetuity to 
Turkey (L. Lockhart, The Jail oj the Safari dynasty, 
Cambridge 1958, 292). KirmAnshAh was retaken by 
Nadir Kull (later NAdir StjJUa) in 1x42/1729-30 
(MIrza Mthdi AstarSbAdI, Tdrik^t djaMdHgut^d-yt 
Nddiri, ed. Sayyid ‘Abd AllAh Anwari, Tehran 1962, 
1x9 ff.), and when peace was again made in xx45/1732 
KirmAnshah remained with Persia. It was reoccupied 
by the Ottomans later in the year, but evacuated 
after a brief siege by Nadir. The Zangana Mpms were 
still powerful, and in 1156/1743-4 IbrAhim KhAn b. 
?ahlr al-Dawla Zangana was appointed sipaMUr of 
Kurdistan and Luristan-i Fayli (ibid., 400). On the 
death of Nadir in 1160/1747, MlrzA Muliammad TafcT, 
who had been made governor of KirmAnshAh by 
NAdir, took the part of ‘Adil Shah against bis brother 
IbrAhlm. The latter, sent an army to KinnAnshAh, 
which plundered the town and took temporary pos¬ 
session of the district (ibid., 429), but when IbrAnlm 
defeated and dethroned ‘Adil Shah, Muhammad 
TaW made himself virtually independent. In 1x79/ 
1766 Karim Khan took the town of KirmAnshAh 
after besieging the fortress for two years. The defen¬ 
ders were finally reduced by famine. ‘All MurAd 
£l} 5 n was then made governor of KirmansljAh. (See 
further Abu ' 1 -Hasan b. Muhammad Amin Gulistana, 
Mudjmai al-towdrikk , cd. Mudarris Rkjawl, Tehran 
A.H.S. 1344.) 
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In the 19th century the commercial and strategic 
importance of Kirm 5 nsh 5 h increased. It became the 
capita! of Persian Kurdistan. The latter formed a 
separate province from Ardalin [f.i>.]. The capita! of 
Ardalan, which was also known as Kurdistin, was 
Sinna. Already in 1800, Sir John Malcolm noted the 
importance of KirmanshSli as a mart for trade be 
tween Turkey and Persia (Melville papers, quoted by 
C. Issawi, The economic history 0/ Iran 1800-1914, 
Chicago 1971, 268). Sir John Macdonald Kinneir 
states that it was a flourishing town in x8ox, con¬ 
taining about 12,000 houses ( Geographical memoir of 
the Persian empire , London 1813, 132), which would 
have given a population of some 60,000 persons. 

Fatb 'All Sh 5 h appointed his eldest son, Muham¬ 
mad C A 1 I Mirz 5 , as governor-genera! of KurdistAn 
and Luristan m or about 1806, and it became one 
of the most thriving provinces of Persia. Muhammad 
C AK disposed of a considerable army, mainly cavalry, 
composed largely of Kurds and trained by French 
officers, and under his rule KirminshAh formed a 
bulwark against the advance of the Ottomans. Be¬ 
cause of the rivalry which existed between him and 
his brother ‘AbbAs Mirra, '.he trail *ahd and governor- 
general of AdharbAvdjAn. and the likelihood of a 
struggle between them in the event of Fatb ‘All 
Shah's death, he felt the need to attach the population 
to his interests. Ferricr states that he "administered 
the affairs of his government in a truly paternal 
manner. His charities enriched the town and the 
people lived in the enjoyment of plenty” (Caravan 
journeys, 24). Zayn ai-‘Abidln also comments on 
the expansion of the town under Muhammad ‘All 
Mlrz-Vs government. He states that the number of 
its buildings surpassed those of most other towns in 
Persia [Dustin at siyaka, 49 3 >- * n addition to build 
ings In the town, Muhammad < AH Mini surrounded 
the town by walls, flanked with loop-holed towers, 
and by a moat three miles in circumference. 

Prior to the Turco-Persian war of 1821, the south¬ 
western boundary' of Kirmanshah had been some 
seven miles west of Kirind at Sar-i MD. Muhammad 
‘AH, having embarked on successful operations 
against the Ottomans, annexed ZuhSb and advanced 
on Baghdad, but was forced to abandon his advance 
by an outbreak of cholera, to which he himself 
succumbed. The war continued until 1823. By the 
terms of the treaty then concluded, the districts 
acquired by either party during the war were to be 
respectively surrendered and the frontier line was 
to be restored to where it had been in §afawid times. 
Zuhab, although claimed by the Porte, nevertheless 
remained part of the province of KirmAnshih. Hav¬ 
ing been acquired in war, it became kkdli$a [q.v.) 
and was fanned by the chief of the GQr&n tribe 
(H. Rawlinson, March from Zohab to Khuzistan, in 
JRGS ix (1839). 3 <>)- 

After the death of Mubammad < A 1 S MlrsA, the 
town of Kirmanshah decayed as a result of the ex¬ 
tortion and tyranny of the governors who succeeded 
him. Zayn al- c AbidIn, writing about 1832, states that 
there were then no more than 10,000 houses in 
Kirmanshah {foe. cit.), while Ferrier, writing in 
1845. states that its splendid bazaars were deserted, 
nine-tenths of the shops were shut and three-fourths 
of the population had emigrated, the townspeople to 
AdJiarbAydian and tht nomads to Turkey (op. cii., 
25). All sign of Muhammad ‘All’s fortifications had 
disappeared by the 20th century. Cholera, plague and 
famine added to the misfortunes of the town, notably 
the plague of 1830, which is said to have reduced the 
population to 12.000 (Gazetteer of Persia, 355; cf. 


also Zayn aMAbidln, foe. ci/.); end in 1832 floods 
washed away about one fifth of the populated area 
with heavy loss of life (ibid.). These disasters, coupled 
with the rapacity of the governors, reduced the 
province to a low ebb. Consul Abbott, writing in 
1849-50 states that there were some 5,000 inhabited 
houses (United Kingdom, Public Record Office, F. 
O. 60: 165, K. Abbott's report on the commerce of South 
Persia ...), which would have given a population of 
about 25,000. Another report written in x868 esti 
mated the population at 30,000 ( Report on Persia, 
accounts and papers 1867-68, 19, quoted by Issawi, 
28). By the end of the century there had been some 
degree of recovery, and in 19x4 the population was 
put at 60,000 (Gazetteer of Persia, 355). This figure, 
which was probably a conservative estimate, was 
the same as that given by Sir J. Macdonald Kinneir 
rather over a century earlier. 

Various KAdjhr princes held the government of 
Kirminsh&h after Mubammad ‘All Mirra. The first 
was his son Mubammad Husayn Mirra JJishmat al- 
Dawla, who held office for some ten years. Another 
of his sons, Imam Kuli Mirra ‘Irnid al-Dawla, also 
held the governorship for some twenty-one years 
under Muhammad Shah and Na§ix a! Din Shah. In 
1842 relations with Turkey again became critical, 
and a mixed commission was appointed to delimit 
the frontier, an operation which was not finally 
completed until 19x4 (sec further C J. Edmonds, 
Kurds Turks ard Arabs, London 1957, 125 ff.). 
When N 5 ?ir al-DIn Slj 5 h passed through the province 
on his way to Karbala 5 and Nadjaf in 1871, a huge 
petition was presented to him complaining of the 
oppression of the governor. It was not answered. 
From 1881 to 1888 the province was included in the 
immense region coming under ?ill nl-Sult&n, the 
governor of Isfahan [$.«.]. When he was deprived of 
all his governments except I^fahin, his nominees 
in Kirmanshah and Kuxdist&n were dismissed. For 
some years after that the government of Kirminsbih 
was given to the highest bidder, with the result that 
the people were greatly oppressed. 

In the last quarter of the 19th century the volume 
of trade coming through KirmAnfchah markedly in¬ 
creased (Gazetteer of Persia , 343-4)- With the opening 
of the Sue* Canal in 1869 and the establishment of a 
steamer service on the Tigris, it became the port of 
entry for all goods entering Persia from Baghdad 
and coming from England and India via the Persian 
Gulf and the Tigris. By the end o' the century the 
province equalled, if it did not excel, any other 
province in its general state (Gazetteer of Persia, 
336-7). Consul Preece wrote in 1899 that "There 
are but few towns in Persia which show to-day so 
flourishing a condition, from a trade point of view, 
as Kermanshah, and this in spite of oppression by 
the local Governor, and badness and unsafety of the 
roads radiating from it” (quoted by Rabino, 206). 
There was a customs post at Kinn&nshah, which was 
normally farmed. In x88x the sum paid was 20,000 
kr&ns. For the year ending 20 March 1897 the figure 
had risen to 480,000 krdns and for the year ending 
20 March 1899 to 670,000 tains. On 21 March 1899 
the customs were taken over by the Belgians (see 
further Gazetteer of Persia, 350 ff.). 

KirmAnjdjAh also benefited greatly from the pil¬ 
grim trade, lying as it did on the direct route from 
Persia to Nadjaf and KarbalS\ In the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries it was estimated that 150,000 
to 200,000 pilgrims passed annually through the 
town. They brought money to exchange or tried to 
pay their way by selling things, and so gradually 
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added to the well-being of the town [Gaietteer of 
Persia, 344). 

In *9x4 there were about 200 merchants in Kir- 
manshah dealing mostly in Manchester goods ob 
tained direct from Manchester or through BaghdSd. 
in sugar from Marseilles, and in opium, gums, goat¬ 
skins, carpets and wool, which they exported to 
Baghdad and England. One of the most prominent 
of these was l.iadjdjl ‘Abd al-Rablm Wakll al Dawla, 
who combined trade with banking and landowner 
ship (for the career of his father and the rise of the 
family to wealth and influence, sec Silbermann, 207). 
There were about twenty Ottoman Jews, who had 
in their hands the greatest part of the foreign and 
export trade. Kashi merchants imported from 
Kashin tobacco, native silk goods, copper-ware, to 
a total amount of some zoo.ooo til mans, which they 
covered bv exports to Ka**fcan of prints and foreign 
goods received from Baghdad. Yazdl merchants 
imported henna and Yazdl silk from Yazd to the 
amount of 20,000 /rtnulws, and exported an equal i 
amount of foreign goods to Yazd. Isfahan! merchants . 
imported native prints and cotton goods, such as 
kalamkars, prints, fojuf/s, ( abds, etc., and gar and 
glvas from Isfahan, and exported to I?fahin Man- I 
Chester prints, iron, tea, cowhides, wool and gilims. 
Their imports came to 100,000 liman s, but were | 
exceeded by their exports. Hamadan merchants 
imported naphtha, rice, Russian prints, glassware 
and hardware (coming from Rasht), and exported to 
Harnodfin dates from Mandail, gall-nuts, grease, ghee, 
raw hides, tea, spices, iron, lead, Manchester goods 
and window glass. The exports exceeded the imports. 
Some Ha mad in merchants worked exclusively as 
commission agents for releasing goods from the 
customhouse and forwarding them to Hamadan | 
[\Gaietteer of Persia, 353-6). There were also a few 
Persian Jews, who lived by small trade and hawking, 
and a very small number of Chaldean Christians, 
some engaged in trade and some living by the | 
manufacture of arak, 

KimiSnibah played little part in the constitutional j 
revolution, but in 19x1 SAlAr al-Dawla entered 
Kirminshih In the name of the ex-shah Muhammad 
‘All. In the following year he advanced on Tehran I 
with a force of Kalhurs, SandjAbb and other Kurdish ' 
tribes. He was defeated near Hamadan and govern¬ 
ment troops retook Kirmanshih. Operations con¬ 
tinued until the autumn, during which time KlrmAn- 
SbSh repeatedly changed hands. In the first world war 
KirmAn§hah was one of the centres of the miihdd^aral 
movement. A local committee for national defence 
was set up (A umita-yi dif&'-i milil) and in December 
1915 the central committee, which had retired from 
Tehran to Rumm arid Isfahan in November of that 1 
year, withdrew to Kirmin^hih. A provisional govern¬ 
ment had barely been established when the muhddji 
rin evacuated Kirminshdh in March 1916 in the face j 
of a Russian advance. Turkish forces later occupied , 
the town but evacuated it in 1917 (sec further YabyA 
DawlatAbadI, tfayati Yakyd, Tehran n.d., iii, 313 ff. ( 
Husayn Sarnia Adlb al-Saifana and AinSn Allah 
ArdalSn ‘Izz al-Mamalik, Auiralln kiy&m-i mukad- | 
dos t miili, Tehran A.H.S. 1332. 30 If-. 75 ff.. P. M. 
Sykes, History of Persia » London 1963, ii, 446 ff.). 
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KIRMASTl, chef-lieu of a k ad a 3 in Anatolia, 
15 miles south-east of Mil&aUgi (cf-J-H. Mordtmann, 
in ZDMG, Ixv 1x9x1], 101) and 40 miles S.W. of 
Bursa with about 16,900 inhabitants (i960). The 
town lies on both banks of the Edrenos Cay (Rhyn- 
dacus), now called the Mustafa Kemal Pa§a £ay. 
The origin of the name, often wrongly written 
Kirmisll, which points to a Greek •Kcp(AacT7j 
or •Kpejucorr), is uncertain, nor is it known what 
ancient town was here. Perhaps the Kremastis in 
the Troas (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, ii, 743) mentioned 
in Xenophon, Hist, iv, 8, is to be connected with 
it. In the Byzantine period A ora t a is said to have 
been here, where the troops of Alexius Comuenus 
under Kamytzes were defeated in 506/1*13 by the 
Saldjuks (cf. Anna Comnena, ii, 279 ff-). In any 
case there is close to KirmAstl a Byzantine castle 
in ruins which resembles that 6 miles farther up the 
Edrenos Cay at Kesterlek and presumably was 
intended with similar defences at Ulubad (Lopadium) 
and Bursa to keep back the advance of the Otto¬ 
mans. In the town, which has 6 mosques, including 
one large very old one with a tiirbe, and 14 wutt&ufe, 
there are ancient remains (sarcophagi, inscriptions 
on the walls, ornaments) which do not seem yet to 
have been studied. The history of KirmAstl under 
the Ottomans is quite obscure, as there are no 
records. Ewiiya Celebi (v, 290) and European travel¬ 
lers (cf. W. Hamilton, Researches iw Asia Minor, 
London 1842, i, 77, 80, ii, 93) say practically nothing 
about it. The Muslim inscriptions have still to be 
studied and edited. KirmAstl, which did not suffer 
from the Greek occupation, was in 1923 renamed 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha in honour of the Turkish 
President. KirmastI is the birth-place of Seyyid i 
Will yet (d. 929/1522-3 in Istanbul), son-in-law of 
the historian c Ash!k-Pasha-zSde (cf. TashkoprilzAde- 
Medjdl, Shahd y ih al-nu l mdniya, 352, 13), known from 
the Mcnahib-i Tddj al- c Arifin (i.e. Sheykh EbU 
M-Wefa); cf. Pertsch, Lot. Turk. Handschr. Gotha, 
i 37 , No. 166 and Tornberg, Cal. Jppsal., 211. No. 
cccvii. 

Two hours’ journey from KirmAstl are two hot 
mineral springs, called Diimbiildak and Afcardja. 
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KlRSHEHIR 


SIRMlSlN (see kirkAh£h*h] 

VIRSU [see sikka] 

KlRSHEHIR. modern Turkish Kir$eh1r (for¬ 
merly Jtlrjhekri “town of the steppes", incidentally 
also called euphemistically Gulshehri “town of the 
roses"), a town in central Anatolia, ca. 490 m. 
above sea level, situated at 37® 9'N. lat., and 34 0 xo'E. 
long., on a small river called the lylllf Ozfl which 
flows into the I<iz!I IrmaljC fa.r.J, ancient Halys. 
The town, with a total population of 14,168 in 1950, 
lies on the road from Ankara (195 km. distance) to 
Kayseri (140 km. distance). Another road leads after 
some 15 km. to the Kesik Kbpril, a long bridge over 
the KIzIl lrmak of 13 pointed arches, built in 640/1248 
by a SaldjGk vizier called c Izz al-DIn Muhammad 
(see Taeschner in Festschrift Ernst Kiihitel. A us der 
islamische Kunst, Berlin 1959, 290-2, and A. Dietrich 
in ZD MG, cx (1961), 310-13). Close to the bridge, 
on the eastern bank of the river, is a MiSn or caravan¬ 
serai, erected in 662/1268 by Nur al-DIn Djibra^U b. 
Bahi' al-DIn Diadia. amir of Klrshehir (see K. Erd¬ 
mann, Das anaiotische Karavansaray des Tj. Jahr- 
hunderis, Istanbuler Forschungen, xxi/x, Berlin 1961, 
no. 21, 74-7). In the neighbourhood of the town are 
medicinal springs. 

Klrshehir is certainly an old settlement, as may be 
deduced from the hiiyuk (a hill indicating ancient 
cultivation) in the centre of the town, which, how¬ 
ever, has not as yet revealed its secrets. The ancient 
name of the town is nor known; the denominations 
proposed for antiquity are disputed. So far as is 
recorded by inscriptions and architectural monu¬ 
ments, its history starts only in the early Turkish 
(Rum-Saldjukid) period. Then and shortly after¬ 
wards, from the middle of the 7th/i3tb until the 
middle of the Sth/i4th centuries, the town must 
have been an important cultural centre. 

After the battle of Mal&zgird ,'1071), the Turks 
took possession of great parts of Anatolia, and 
Klrshehir became also Turkish, but the control of 
the city changed more than once: sometimes it fell 
to an amir of the Danisfemandlds of north eastern 
Anatolia (Sivas and Malatya), sometimes to a sultan 
of the Anatolian collateral line of the Saldjtikids, the 
so-called Rum-Sald^ukids who resided in Konya. 
Under sultan RIIfc-ArsIan II, the amirate of the 
Danighmandids was incorporated (ca. 1173) *n the 
territory of the Rdm-Salejjukids, who remained the 
overlords of the town until the end of their power In 
1307. Then governors of the Mongol II-KhAns of Iran 
started to rule the whole region, including Kirsfcehir, 
which served as a place of coinage for them until 
728/1328. In his yJuskat al-kuliib (ed. G. Le Strange, 
i. Text, London 19x5, 99, II. 13 If., ii. Tr. London 
X919, 99, U. 22 II.}, Hamd Allih MustawiI desig¬ 
nates Klrshehir as "a big town with high sacred 
constructions {Umdrdi), which enjoys a fine climate; 
the revenue of its Diwdn amounts to 57.000 dinars". 

Alter the disintegration of the Il-jCh&nid state, 
Klrsl^ohir again became a controversial issue between 
independently-ochaving governors, like those of the 
Erctnids [sec eretNa] and other dynasties, until it 
was taken by the Ottoman sultan B&yazld I. After 
the latter’s defeat near Ankara in 1402, the town 
was at Ursl added by the conqueror Tlm&r to the 
territory of the Karam&nids (Konya and Larauda), 
but afterwards changed masters several times until 
it became definitely Ottoman when Selim I incor¬ 
porated the principal Ly of the Dul^adlr, to which 
Klrshehir had belonged ultimately. As capital of a 
tiwd (san&tift), the towu was attached to the eydlct 
(wildyet) of (yaram&n. 


When the wildyet system was reorganised in the 
middle of the 19th century, the sandfak of Klrsljehir 
was assigned to the wildyet of Ankara. The town 
became a xmldyet in 1924 when the former wildyets 
were abolished and the sandfah raised to wtldyets. 
But in 1954 the wildyet of Klrshehir was suppressed; 
parts of its territory were added to the wildyels of 
Ankara and Yo2gad, but the greater part was as 
signed to the newly-formed wildyet of Kevgehir. 

The heyday of KIr£hehir was the late-Sal^iufcid 
and Il-Khinid period between ca. 1240^340. The 
town must then have been really important; there 
was in any case an active intellectual life of a mysti¬ 
cal-religious character, as may be seen from imposing 
architectural monuments which have survived until 
today (see Ali Sa(m Olgen, Ktr^ehir'dt Tiirk esetUri, 
in Vaktflar Dergisi, ii [Ankara 194a], 253-61, figs. 
1 23; Halim Baki Kunter, Ktr^ehir kttdbeleri, in 
ibid., 432-36, figs. 4-aj; W. Ruben, Ktrfehir’in 
dihkaUtntst fiken san'ai abideleri. A, in BelUUn, xi 
[Ankara X947J, no. 44, 603-40, pis. CX-XCVI; idem, 
B, in Belleien, xii [Ankara 1948], no. 45, 173-93, pis. 
XXXV 1 I-XLVI; idem, Eigenart\gc DenkmdUr aus 
h’trfthir, in ibid., 194-203; Cevat Hakki Tarim, 
Kirfthir iarihi iisehnde arafltrmalar, Kirjehir 193$; 
idem, Tarihte Ktrfehri - Gillfekri ve Babailer - Ahiler 
- Bektafiler, Istanbul 1948). 

The oldest cultural institution in Klrshehir is 
possibly the madrasa of Malik Mu;affar b. BahrSm- 
shah, called Malik £b 3 zl, oi the MangGCekdynasty, 
whom sultan ‘AU* al-DIn KaykubSd I had invested 
with Klrshehir as compensation for the principality 
he had taken away from Qizi's family. Of the 
madrasa allegedly built in 644/1246, only the rela¬ 
tively simple portal has been preserved. When the 
ruins of the madrasa were carried away, the portal 
was used in 1312/1893 for the reconstruction of the 
‘AIA* al-DIn Mosque on the hillock of the town. 
The st ill-standing graceful mausoleum of Malik 
Mujaffar, the Malik Gh 52 l KUmbedi, constructed 
by his consort in the style typical for the high-Sal- 
Jjukid period, indicates the original site of the 
madrasa. 

For the next period, the madrasa of the amir Nur 
al-DIn XJjabri'll b. BahS* al-DIn Diadja served as a 
centre of intellectual life. It belonged to an extensive 
foundation on which a deed of foundation (wabfiyye) 
in Arabic and Mongol, dated 670/1272, provides in¬ 
formation (see Ahmed Temir, Ktryhir emiri Cacao fru 
Nur el-Din'in 1273 tarihli A rap fa Mogalfa vakfiyesi, 
Ankara 1959). Of the constructions belonging to this 
foundation, only a group of buildings in the centre 
of the town has survived. It consists of the madrasa, 
built in 671/1272*3 and presently used as the Friday 
mosque, its minaret and the tomb of the founder. 
The tomb is included in the north-eastern angle of 
the madrasa and can only be reached from the 
Inside; on the outside, it is only marked by a window 
in the northern wall, of the same style as the portal 
of the madriisa. 

To the north-west of the Malik £hizl Kiirabedi, 
at a distance of ca. 200 m. from the Djadja Beg 
Madrasa, lies the LAla Cami (“Tulip mosque”). A 
tale has it that its name is derived from a tulip of 
particular beauty, which the builders received from 
a pupil of the Djadja Beg Madrasa; proceeds of its 
sale then allegedly enabled him to build tbe Ukla 
Cami. The building, which lies in ruins and does not 
bear any instription so that nothing is known about 
its construction and original use, apparently was not 
a mosque at the outset; during the 11 -Khanid period 
it served as the mint, but was used as a mosque later, 
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probably still in the 14th century, as is shown by its 
mifirdb built in Saldjukid style. 

In the north-eastern part of the town, on a hillock 
in the Imaret ward, lies the tomb of Sbaykb Suley- 
min-i Turkomlnl, who is said to have introduced 
to Isfrshehir the Mewlewl order, and to have built 
a Mewlewl khan, nothing of which has survived. The 
tomb has no inscription and so nothing is known 
about its construction or about the death of the man 
who is buried there- A wooden panel on the tomb 
gives 693/1294 as the year of his death, but this can 
not be correct since there exists a foundation deed 
(wakftyye) of Shaykh Turkoman!, dated Mubarram 
697/Oclober-November 1297 (see C. H. Tarim, K\r$c- 
hit tarihi, 82*5).The biographical work Nafahiit til-tins 
of the Persian poet Pi Ami (Turkish tr. LimiS, 
Istanbul 1289/187*, 652; M. F. Kopriilur.ade, Turk 
cdcbiyyallnda ilk tniUafawwiflar, Istanbul 1918, 236, 
n. 1) mentions 714/1314 as the year of his death; 
this seems more probable. Until recent times, de¬ 
scendants of Shavkh Suleyman-i Turkoman! have 
been known in KIrshehir, as may be seen from inter 
alia their tombs, all of which carry Mewlewl charac¬ 
teristics. It seems probable that the dignity of 
Sliaylsb of the MewlevI community in KIrshehir was 
hereditary in their family. 

The poet Gttlshchri in all probability also originated 
from KIrshehir. He was one of the first to write 
poetry in Rum Turkish, and by doing so was largely 
instrumental in this language’s, the later Ottoraan- 
Turkish, finding its place among the literary lan¬ 
guages of Islam. Nothing is known about his life, nor 
is there any trace of his toinb in KIrshehir or else¬ 
where. But on the basis of bis pen-name ( tnakhlas) 
GhlsJjehrl [g.«J there can be no doubt that he origi¬ 
nated from KIrshehir. Because his Mantib al-fayr 
contains many references to the prophet Sflleyman 
(Solomon), it has been supposed that Gtilshehri can 
be identified with §haykh SuleymAn-I Turkoman!. 
The identification, however, is in no way proved ami 
remains controversial. 

From an artistic point of view, the most important 
building in KIrshehir is the tilrbc of the poet ‘Ashlk 
Pasha [tf.v.; see also M. Fuad Kopriilti, in I A, s.v.], 
bom at KIrshehir in 670/1272. His grandfather 
B&ba Ilyas had been the founder of the Bab 5 *i 
sect, and one of his followers, Baba Ilyas, had been 
the leader of the great dervish revolt which had been 
crushed with great difficulty in 1242 on the Maliyye 
plain near KIrshehir. < Agfalk Pasha, himself a dervish 
also, died in the odour of sanctity on 13 Safar 733/ 
3 November 1333; his tomb at KIrshehir became a 
highly-visited place of pilgrimage. The magnificent 
tUrbs, which guards the mortal remains of the poet, 
was built after his death and has a style of architec¬ 
ture all of its own. It has nothing in common any 
more with the Saldjufcid tombs, generally called 
humbed (“cupola”), but it departs also from the 
customary style of the Ottoman turbes. A charac¬ 
teristic feature of 'Ashlfc Pasha’s tilrbc is that before 
it extends a closed entrance hall which is accessible 
at the side through a grand portal. 

From an historical point of view, the most remark¬ 
able monument ol KIrshehir is perhaps the modest 
sanctuary of AkhI EwrAn which consists of the 
saint’s tilrbe, a tekiyye and a mosque. On the role of 
this sanctuary in the economic life of KIrshehir, see 
A|3i! baba and Aral ewram. When in 1925 the 
dervish monasteries were closed, the role of the 
Ukiyyt of Akhi Ewrin came also to an end, and so 
KIrshehir was reduced to the status of a provincial 
town. 
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cm ollcs Kulluruntrum aus spat- und nachscld- 
schukUcher Zcit , in Nccali Lugal armagani, Ankara 
1968, 577 - 92 - (F. Taeschner) 

KIRTAS stands for 1. papyrus, papyrus roll, 
2. parchment, and 3. later also rag paper; from 
the Arabic texts, it is not always clear which material 
is meant. The word At irfds. karfas, kurfds, or kirfas. 
karfas, has been adopted from the Greek word 
through the Aramaic; from the Arabic, it has been 
adopted by the Spanish as alcarta: meaning “bag”, 
and by the Portugese as cartaz meaning “paper, 
permit; placard”. In the Kur'Sn, it is mentioned in 
the singular, kirfds (Sura VI, 7), and in the plural, 
ftarafi;, meaning “[written] papyri” (Sura V], 91). 
Sometimes a genuine Arabic word is used: trarak 
al-kasab , “reedy sheet", and warak al-bardi or al- 
abcirdi, “sheet made of the papyrus plant" [see 
ka$ab, PArvnus]. The Arabs attribute the invention 
of the kirfds, “papyrus", to the biblical Joseph (Ibn 
Kutayba, A/a f a'r»/, Gottingen 1830, 274. etc.). Noth¬ 
ing is said about its production. Only in the Fihrist 
of Ibu al-Nadlrn (d. 380/990). 21, and in al-BIrunl's 
India, 81, completed in 421/1030, arc there two state¬ 
ments: that kirlds is obtained from the reed of the 
papyrus (fatjah al-bardi), or else from its pulp (lubb 
al-bardi ). Only in the 7th/i3th century after the 
termination of the production of papyrus in the 
5th/uth century, Ibu al-Bay( 3 r (d. 646/1248) related 
in his Djairti* li-mufradiit al adtciya t va ’ l-aghdlpya, 
Cairo 1291/1874*5, b 87 from his teacher Abu 'l-'Ab- 
has al-N’abati (d. 637/1239), that the Egyptians, in 
former times, used to split the stalk of the papyrus 
in two parts, cut [the pulp obtained thereby] into 
strips, put them [crosswise, in two layers] on an even 
pad made of wood, spread sue on them which they 
had obtained from the seeds of the blue lotus [Nytn- 
phaea coerulea Sav.), dry [the strips combined there¬ 
by], and beat them carefully with a beetle until they 
got an even [piece]. 

Kirfds was not usually sold as pieces, but rather as 
rolls of pieces stuck together. From these rolls, pieces 
could be cut, irrespective of the glued joints which 
were usually not visible. The smallest piece used in 
trade was a sixth of a roll, which was called a fiintdr 
(Greek Tojxapiov) or fumar kirfds (Greek xojrapiov 
xdpxou). On the front surface [redo), the strips of 
the papyrus ran horizontally, hence parallel to the 
writing, while on the reverse-surface (verso), the strips 
ran vertically. In the early 'Abb&sid period several 
sheets were, sometimes, bound into a booklet (hur- 
rdsa). Because of the high price of the material, it 
was usual to write on the reverse surfaces as well or 
to wash the written papyri and write on them again 
(thus forming an opistograph or palimpsest). The 
sizes of the sheets were probably generally the same 
as those of the Ancient World. The usual size was 
30-40 cm. high and 20-30 cm. wide, but the width 
later was increased. The manufactories producing 
the different kinds of papyrus were run by the govern¬ 
ment or were under governmental supervision; it 
seems that this governmental control was certified 
by an official note on the back side of the first 
sheet of a roll. 

The word kirfds did not rcinaiu confined to 
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“papyrus", “roll of papyrus'', but was used (or "bag" 
and, in medical science, for "dressing", "a kind 
of absorbent gauze", and things like that (cf. lbn 
al-Bayfir, op. cil., i, 87, and his sources, sc. Dio- 
scorides, Galen, lbn SSal, etc.), or else was applied 
to writing paper obtained from other materials, 
c.g. “parchment" [sec djild, ra$$] and "rag paper" 
fscc kagfiadI. 

Bibliograph y : A. Grobmann, Arabische Papy- 
ruskunde (Handbuch der Orientalistik, erste Abt., 
Eiganzungsband ii, erster Halbband, Leiden- 
Cologne 1966), 49-118 (with bibliography); idem, 
Arabische Paldographic , t (Osterr. Akad. d. VVissen- 
schaften, phil.-histor. Kl., Denkschriften, 94. 
Bd., x. Abhdlg., Vienna 1967). 66*93 (with 
bibliography). (R. Sellheim) 

al-KISA'I, Abu ’l-Hasan { Al1 b. Hamza b. c Abd 
Allah b. Bahman b. FaykOz, matvld of the BanQ 
Asad, well-known Arab philologist and Kur*Sn- 
teader [ca. 119-89/737-805). Descendant of an Iran¬ 
ian family from the Sawad, he was bora in B&barnsha, 
Dufltayl, north of Baghdad (YakQt, Mit'diam, i, 
458 s.v.; M. Streck, Die aUe Latidschaft Babylonien, 
Leiden 1901, ii, 226) and when still a boy, came to 
al-Kufa (Zubaydl, Tdbabdt, 138; lbn al-njazari, 
Qhdya, i, 535). It is related that he had difficulties 
with the < arabiyya and therefore sought to attach 
himself to the grammarian Mu c 5 dh al-Harri 3 (Ta'rikh 
Baghdad, xi, 404). Al-Khalil’s [£.».] authority in the 
field of -Arabic philology allegedly caused him after¬ 
wards to go to al-Ba§ra; at his advice, al-KisaT 
is said to have stayed for some time among the 
Bedouins in order to become fully conversant with 
the secrets of the c arabiyya by direct association 
with them. As is shown by the explanations and 
interpretations of details which are to be found in 
grammars and lexicographical works of the native 
philological literature and which are to be traced 
back to al-Kisa 3 !, it is in any case certain that he 
attributed more importance to linguistic usage then 
to learned systematisation, as was aspired to by 
SIbawayh [q.v.] r another pupil of al-Khalll, who laid 
this down in his voluminous al-Kriab. liven if al- 
Kisa^i, in his discussions and investigations, made 
use of the generally accepted method of analogy 
(kiyds [q.v.]), he nevertheless, in his learned observa¬ 
tions, left, as was fitting, wide space to the anomalous 
ways of speech as presented especially by colloquial 
speech or dialect; he took care not to squeeze into a 
system such anomalies, exceptions and discrepancies 
from the general rule (against Yakut, Udaba*, v, 
190; Suyutf, Bughya, 336). In this way, he and those 
who followed him in this method preserved for us 
vestiges of the everyday language, which was not 
acknowledged by other scholars and therefore con¬ 
cealed and suppressed. Three or four generations 
later, in connexion with the controversies between 
al-Mubairad and Tha*lab [q>w.\ in Baghdad, the 
more independent treatment of the Arabic language 
by al-Kis&T, and not least that of his pupil al-Farra 
[9.1/.), became straightaway the method of the gram¬ 
matical school of Kufa; ex eventu, he and his teacher 
al-Ru’asI [q.v.] have entered the history of Arab 
philology as the real founders of that school. In his 
introduction to lbn al-Anb&d's KitiZb al-Insdf (Leiden 
1913), G. Weil pertinently characterised this method 
as the “anomalous" one, in opposition to the strictly 
"analogous" one of the school of Ba$ra, which has 
generally prevailed among the Arab grammarians. 
Apart from the material preserved in the Kildb 
al-In$df with respect to the school of Kufa and in 
particular to al-Kisa^’s teachings, see also ThaMab. 


Madjdlis Tha'lab*, Cairo i960, index; al-ZacjjdjSdil, 
Madfdlis al-'ulamu*, Kuwait 1962. index; al-SuyQfl, 
1d-Muzhir *, Cairo 1958, i-ii, index; idem, al-A$hb&h 
1ea 'l-naylHr*, Haydarabad 1360/1941, iii, 15, 18, 42; 
al-Sayyid $adr al-DIn al-KanghrSwI (?) al-Istanbfill 
(1Z78-1349A861-1931; Kabbdla, Mtfijjatn. v, 17, 
- 9 *)» ul-Miifi fi ’l-nafiw alkHfl, ed. M. Bahdjat 
al-Bayt&r, in MM1A, xxiv (1949), 417-32, 560-82; 
\xv (1950), 223-46, 399 - 414 , 511-34; xxvi (1951), 
85-100,199-222, 407-22, 577-89 (cf. too A. al-Himsf, 
Zahiriyya, Nabw, 519: al-Kanghri). 

Al-KisaYs learned studies, more concerned with 
a description of reality than with scholastic systema¬ 
tisation, apparently sprang from a basic attitude, 
which must also have enabled him to maintain for 
many years those manifold good and close relations 
with the *Abbasid court in Baghdad, where he had 
moved. There the scholar, as original in knowledge 
as he was in ideas, was all the more welcome as 
teacher of the princes since he was also able to act 
as a Kur^n-reader (Azhari, Tahdhib, 15). The caliph 
al-Mahdl had entrusted to him the education of the 
young al-Rashid, who in his turn later caused his 
sons al-Amin and al-Ma’niun to be taught by al- 
Kisa 3 ! (Yakut, UdabP, v, 186, 194 ff.). Al-Ras^Id 
promoted his teacher al-Kisa 3 ! among his personal 
companions and confidants [al-diulasa* tea 'BmiPani- 
s in) and requested him to accompany him oa the 
liadldi and other journeys (Yakut, Udabd*, v, 183, 
186), thus manifesting the intimate relation between 
pupil and teacher. During one of these journeys, 
probably the road to Khurasan in 189/805 (Tabari, 
iii, 701 ff-). al-Kisa 3 ! died at the age of seventy 
(Kif{I, Inbdh, ii, 269), probably in Ranbuya in the 
neighbourhood of Rayy. Fragments of an elegy on 
him and on the jurist Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Shaybanl [f.v.] by his antagonistic colleague YabyS 
al-Yazfdl Itf.t 1 .] have survived {Marzub&nl, Muktabas, 
290; Zubaydl, Jabakdt, 142; Ta?rikh Baghdad, xi, 
413 ff., and ii, 182; Yakut, Mu'diam, ii, 824!.; 
idem, Udabd*, v, 183, 199; lbn al-Djazari, Ghdya, 
i, 540); for the lakab "KisS 3 !", see Ta'rikjg Baghdad, 
xi, 404 f-J SuyutI, Muzhir, ii, 445; etc.; O. Rcscher, 
Beitrdge zur arabischen Poesie, 1963-4, viii/x, xo8. 

It is evident that the opinion of al-Kisa^’s col¬ 
leagues on a man who seemed to be favoured person¬ 
ally by fate because of his good relations with the 
court of the caliph, was not always positivo (Abu 
’l-Tayyib, Mardtib, 74), all the moxe so because— 
as indicated above—in controversial questions he 
preferred to rely on the reality of the spoken language 
rather than on speculative assertions of the learned 
(Yakut, Udabd*, v, x8o). It was the Bedouins, un¬ 
disputed authorities on the current language, who 
assisted him at the famous discussion with SIbawayh 
on the so-called al-tnas 3 ala al-zunbdriyya (ZadjdjSdjl, 
op. cit., 8-10; MarzubSnJ, Muklabas, 288; I£iftl, 

\ Inbdh, ii, 358 t., etc.; A. Fischer, in A velum* of 
oriental studies presented to E. G. Browne, Cambridge 
1922, 150-6). He is also reproached with being a 
pederast and fond of date-wine ( nabidh) (MarzubanI, 
Mu&abas, 284, 289; Yakut, Udabd *, vi, 185, 194, 
198). 

Al-KisaTs authority as a Rui'an-reader was 
generally recognised, both at the court and among 
the public of Baghdad, al-Rakka and elsewhere 
(TVrfM Baghdad, xi, 403). At first, he represented 
the reading of his teacher Hamza al-Zayyat [?.u.], 
but in the course of time he developed his own 
(Fihrist, 30). How highly al-Kisd’Ts reading was 
appreciated is shown by the fact that it became the 
seventh of the seven canonical readings (see #ira*a]. 
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Probably his reading was as little established by its 
reader, al-Kisa'I, as were the others by their 
readers. This was first done by al-KisiYs pupil 
AbG ‘Ubayd when he compiled 32 bird 3 5t. 

As in parallel cases, the Mufradai al-KisaH, which 
exists in Ms. Tehran University 4867,1 (M. T. Danish- 
Pazhuh, xiv, 3897), could be a later extract from 
the Shifibiyya, the Taystr or a similar work (see 
R. Sellheim, MaUrialien sur arabischen LiUraiur- 

gesehickte, Wiesbaden 1976, i, 38 f.). 

Of al-KisiTs 14 or 15 works enumerated in the 
Fihrist, 63 ff., 163—for some of them, see Azhari, 
Tahdhib, 13 ff. and Zubaydt, T^ba^ai, 278 (or should 
wc read Slbawayh here instead of al-Kisa’I?)—noth¬ 
ing apparently has come down to us. According to 
the titles, they were devoted to questions of gram¬ 
mar, lexicography and the Kur'Sn, and also of poe¬ 
try, of which he allegedly dkl not have much know¬ 
ledge (YikOt. Udato', v, 193; Ibn Khallikan. ii, 
457)- According to Brockclniann, 1, xi8, S I, 178, 
three other treatises which are connected with his 
name and are lacking in the enumeration of the 
Fihrisi, have been preserved: Kisalafi lafrii al- l dmma 
(ed. Brockelmann, in ZA, xiii (1898), 29-46: cf. 
Th. Ndldeke, ibid., 111-15, *Abd al-‘AzIz al-Maymanl, 
Cairo 1925, and R. ‘Abd al-Taww&b, Latin al-'atntna, 
Cairo 1967, 111 f.)l Kitdb al-Mutaskabth fi 'l-Kur’dn 
(other niss. e.g. in £ihiriyya ('Izzet Hasan, Rurtn, 
391], Chester Beatty (A. J. Arberey, 3165,1] or Bagh¬ 
dad, Awkaf [*A. al-i>iuburl, i, 144, no. 43;]; a remark 
on the faliik formula in a verse (British Museum 
(Ch. Rieu, Supplement 1203, 12]), preserved in detail 
in Zaijgji&I, op. cd., 338-42 (for similar traditions, 
see e.g. Marzub&nl, Muklabas, 285, Ta>i*£ Baghdad, 
xi, 406). 

Bibliography (in addition to the works men- 
lioned in the article): G. FlUgel, Die grammalischcn 
SchuUn dei Araber, Leipzig 1862 (reprint: Nendeln 
1966), 121*6, Brockelmann. 1, >17 l., S I, 177 f.; 
O. Rescher, A briss der arabischtn L.Uraturgeschkkic, 
Stuttgart 1933, ii, 167 72; M. MakhzQml. Madrasat 
al-Kufa \ Cairo 1958, 77ff.. 97 iiq. passim, 
H. Fleiscb, Traiti dc philclogie arabe, Beirut 1961, 
i, index; gh. £>ayf, al-Maddtis al-nahtciyya, Cairo 
1968, 172*91; Ndldeke-Schwally, GtscH. dcs Qor., 
iii, 180index; many sources are mentioned in: 
Kb- Zirikll, al-A'ldm, Cairo 1955. v, 93 t «U. R. 
Kahbaia, Mu'&iatn ai-mu'aUifin , Damascus 1959, 
vii, 84; M. *A. Mudarris, Rayhdnat al-adab*, Tabriz 
(ca. 1347/1969). v . 5 2 *6. The main sources are: 
al-Bukhari, al-Ta*rikh al-kabir, HaydarAb.id 1959, 
iii, 2, 268; Ibn Rutayba, al-Ma'drif, Gottingen 
1850, 270 (Cairo i960, 545); Abu '1-Tayyib al- 
Lughawi, Maratib al-napunyyitt, Cairo 1955, 74 f.; 
2nd ed., Cairo 1974, 120 f.; al-Marzubinl, al- 
Muktabas, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1964, 283-91; al- 
Azhari, Tahdhib al-lugha (introd.) in MO, xiv 
(1920), 15 f.; al-Zubaydl, Jabakdt al-naftuiyyin 
ica’l-lughaspiyyin, Cairo 1954, 138-42; 2nd ed., 
Cairo 1973. t*7*3°; Fihrisi, 39 f., 63 f., 163; 
al-Danl, al-Taysir /i 'l-bird 3 dt al sab 1 , Istanbul 
Leipzig 1930, 7; al-Kha^ib al-Baghdidl, Ta'rikh 
Baghdad xi, 403-15; Sam'anI, fol. 482a b; Ibn bI- 
Anbarl, Nashat al-alibba*, Cairo 1967, 67-75 (with 
references to other sources); YAkOt, Udabd\ v, 
183-200; al-ftiffr Inbdh al-ruwdt { ald anbdh al- 
nubdt, Cairo 1952, ii, 256-74 (with indications of 
other sources); Ibn Khallikan- Cairo 1946, ii, 
457 f.. no. 406; Ibn al-£jazarl, G^dyal al-nihdya 
fi (abalidi al-kurrd \ Cairo-Leipzig 1933, i, 535*46; 
Ibn Uadjar, Tahdhib al-tahdkib, UaydarabSd 1326/ 
3*3; SaydlL Bughya, 336 1. (Cairo 1964, ii, 


162-4); al-DAwMl, Tabakdt al-tnufassirin, Cairo 

1972, ». 399*463 - ( R - Sbixheim) 

KISA* (see libAs] 

KISAT, al-DIn Abu ’l-Hasaw, a Persian 

poet of the second half of the 4th/ioth century. In 
some later sources his kunya is given as Abu Isfc5k. 
but the form given above can be found already in an 
early source like the Tahir makdla. The Dumyai 
al-kaft by al-Bakharr.1 contains a reference to the 
"solitary ascetic” {al-mudflahid al-mukim bi-na/sihi ) 
Abu '1-Hasan C A11 b. Muhammad al-Kis&’l of Marw 
who might very well be identical with this poet (cf. 
A. Ate?, gmf to his edition of Kildb Tarcuman al 
balaga, 97 <•). The pen name Kisa*! would, according 
to ‘Awfi, refer to the ascetic way of life adopted by 
the poet, but it can also be explained otherwise, 
c.g. as a nisba derived from the trade of tailoring. 
From the very beginning the title al-Uahim has been 
attached to his name. 

His origin from Marw is confirmed by the early 
sources. It is also certain that he made at least a 
part of his career as a poet in that city. In one of his 
poems, a lament of old age, he has inserted a precise 
dating of his birth: CahArsfcamba, 26 hhawwil 341 
(Wednesday, 16 March 953) as well as the statement 
that he had reached the age of fifty. From this 
poem, the conclusion has been dra vn that he 
must have died in or shortly after the year 391/ 
rooo-x. The actual date of his death is, however, 
unknown. 

The diwan of Kisa^i was still extant in the 6th/i2th 
century. After that time, its transmission appears to 
have been discontinued. Hardly any complete poem 
has survived. The fragments that have been collected 
so far from a great variety of sources are generally 
not longer than a few lines. It is, therefore, difficult 
to assess the statements concerning the nature of his 
work that have been made both by ancient and mod¬ 
ern writers. It can be regarded as certain, anyhow, 
that Kis4*I did enjoy a great reputation as a religious 
poet during the two centuries following upon his 
death as well as in his own lifetime. *Awfi describes 
him in the first place as a poet who practised the 
genres of devotional poetry ( zuhd ) and religious ad- 
moniticn (ua'jj. and quotes a few specimens of his 
eulogies {nuxndbib) on the members of the House of 
the Prophet. The Kildb al-Nahd, an apology of the 
ImimI §hl‘a written about the middle of the 6th/ 
lath century, establishes Kisa*! with some emphasis 
as a Shin poet. 

The Ismanil poet NA$ir-i jvhusraw (died ca. ±bsl 
1072), who cultivated the same genres as KisS^i, 
acknowledged his indebtedness to this predecessor, 
indirectly, by using u claim to the superiority of his 
own poems over those by Kisi*! as a topes of the 
epilogue in a number of bapidas. As E. G. Browne 
has pointed out, these instances of poetical fakhr 
need not be takon as evidence of a sectarian contro¬ 
versy between these two poets (as it had been sug¬ 
gested by H. Eth6). The opposite conclusion reached 
by Sa ( Id Nafi&l—namely, that they both belonged to 
the same branch of the $hl c a—is equally untenable. 
The exchange of poems between KisaT and Nk$ir-i 
Khusraw quoted by Rida-Xull Khan Hid4yat from 
tiie Khuldfol al-a^dr by TakI Ka-ibl, is an ana¬ 
chronistic forgery made up from poems that actually 
belong to the diwdti of the latter only. 

The paucity of the primary sources available now 
does not permit us to estimate how far Kxsi^ spe¬ 
cialised in the writing of religious poetry. It is also 
impossible to define the social groups to which he 
addressed himself in these poems. It is evident, on 
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the other hand, that he did not stay aloof entirely 
from the profane practice of poetry He was patron¬ 
ised by a minister of the S 3 m£»id amir Nub b. 
Mansur, and in his later days he wrote at least one 
panegyric ode to Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. ‘Awfl 
praises his descriptions and quotes several specimens 
which show that Kis 5 *I used all the poetical themes 
current in his age. 

Bibliography: The fragments of Kis&’S's po¬ 
etry were collected for the first time by Eth£, Du 
Lie dir da, Kisd\ in SB Bayr. Akad. (1874), ii, 
133 - 53 * This collection, based on manuscripts of a 
number of tadhkiras, is now outdated. More ma¬ 
terial has come to light from various other sources, 
such as dictionaries and »Mad/wiu f a-manuscripts. 
New collections have been published, in particular 
by M. Bablr-Siyail, Gaf^j-i bdz-ydfa, ii, and 
Pl$kdhang<in-i sA»‘r-i pdrsi, Tehran 1351/1972; see 
also Lughat-ndma, no. 182 (1351/1972). s.v. /usd’I. 
The most important primary sources on his life 
and work are of Na$Ir al-Din, al-KazwInl al-RSzl, 
Kitib al-Nabt, ed. £)jalal al-DTn Mubaddi&'i 
Urmawl, Tehran 1331/1952, 252, 628; Muham¬ 
mad b. ‘Uroar al-Radfiyani, Tardiuttuin al-baldgita, 
ed. A. Ate$, Istanbul 1949, printed text 13, 22, 46, 
47, 104; AsadI, Lughat-i Furs, ed. M. Dablr- 
Siyifcl, Tehran 1336/1957, passim; Na?ir-i Khus- 
raw, Ditvdn-i ask'dr, eel. Na?rat Allah Takawf, 
Tehran 1348/1969, passim; Ni?am! ‘Arad', Cahar 
masala, Tehran 1955-6, main 44, taSlikdt 89-97; 
‘Awfi, Lubdb, ed. E. G. Browne, ii, 33-9; ed. 
S. Nalls!, Tehran 1333/1956, 270-4, taVikdt 660 8; 
Amin Ahmad Rad, Haft ifrlim, Tehran 1340/1961, 
ii, 7-9; Lutf-‘AU Beg Adhar, Atashkada, lith. 
Bombay 1299A.H., 136; Rida Hull Khan Hidayat, 
Maiima* al-fusabd*, lith. Tehran 1295 A.H., i, 
482-5. See further Eth6, in Gr. I. Ph ii, 281 f.; 
Browne, LHP, ii, 160-4 ; B. FurQz 4 nfar, Kisd'i-yi 
MarwaH, in Armdn, i (1309/1930) 27-34 (= 
Maditnfi'a-yi makfildt wa ash ( ar, Tehran 1351/1972, 
1-7); idem, Sukl^an tra sut£aiiicarun', Tehran 

1350/1971, 38*42; ‘Abbas Ikbai, iT&n&akt, I 

(1340 A.H.), 337 - 41 ; ‘All Kawlm, Armagkdn, 
xxiv (1328/1949) 241-51; UU-Satt, Ta’rikh-i 
adabiyydt dar Irdtt*, i, Tehran 1342/1963. 44 ** 9 - 
(J. H. Kramf.rs-U. T. P. de Bkuijn]) 
al-KISA’I, al-Anbiya > , unknown 

author of a famous Arabic work on the lives of 
the prophets and pious men prior to Muhammad. 
Some small passages of this book were first edited in 
1898 by I. Eisenberg in his thesis on Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah alKisaT A complete edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1922. 

In his thesis, Eisenberg tried to prove that the 
author of the al-anbiyd 3 was the well-known 

philologist al-Kisi*!, to whom HArfln al-Rashid had 
entrusted the education of his sons al Amin and 
al-Ma'mun. But what renders this identification 
impossible is that Ibn an-Nadlm in his Fihrist does 
not make any allusion to any book of the philologist, 
the contents of which could have been the legeods of 
the old prophets; furthermore, the name of al-KisiT 
the philologist is Abu ‘1-Hasan ‘All b. Hamza, 
and not Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, as indicated 
in the text edited by I. Eisenberg. Thus the identity 
of the author of the (CifSf al-anbiyd* remains an 
enigma. 

Moreover, recent enquiries into the subject have 
proved that the legends of the prophets as written 
down in the numerous manuscripts of ai-Kisi’i’s 
Kifaf al-anbiyd 3 belong to the popular narrative 
tradition of mediaeval Islam and can be compared 


with works such as the romance of ‘Antar, so far as 
the narrative style is concerned. So it would be of 
little use to search for an individual author al-Kisi 3 ! 
who could have compiled the gifa? al-anbiyd 3 at a 
certain date; he is as vague a figure as the narrator 
al-A$ma*! ia the romance of ‘Antar. The mediaeval 
Story-tellers (see ijA§$J) apparently held al- 

Kls 4 *Ts al-anbiyd 3 in high esteem; but thoy 

were not anxious to preserve one standardised text 
of the legends. It is for this reason that the manu¬ 
scripts, the oldest of which date from the early 7th/ 
1:3th century, differ considerably in size, contents, 
and even arrangement of the stories. 

The legends of the pre-lslamic prophets as related 
in these compilations under al-KisSTs name, or 
handed down unto us in many other anonymous 
manuscripts, must be considered as the vivid ex¬ 
pression of the religious feeling of the average mediae¬ 
val Muslim. It is in this respect that al-KIsfl*Ts fCiyaf 
al-anbiyd 3 are sources of great value for scholars who 
want to carry out further investigations of the 
popular religious life of the Islamic world, a task 
which has been somewhat neglected up till now. 

Bibliography: Eisenberg. Die ProphelenUgen- 
den des Muhammad ben *Abdallah al-Kisd 3 l, diss., 
Berne 1898; KisaH, al-anbiyd 3 ,ed. Eisenberg, 

Leiden 1922; T. Nagel, Die Qi?a$ al-anbiyd*—tin 
Beil rag sur arabischen Literalurgeschichte, diss., 
Bonn 1967; J. Pauliny, Etnige Bemerkungen xu 
den Werhen "Qi$af al-anbiyd 3 " in der arabischen 
Liieratur , in Graecclatina el Orienlalta, i (1969), 
txi-23; idem, Kis&Hs Work QifOf al-anbiyd *, in 
ibid., (1970), 191-282; idem, Literarischer Charakter 
des Werkes Kisa^s Kitub Qifas al-anbiyd J , in ibid., 
iii (*972). 107-26. (T. Naoel) 

KISANGANI the former Stanleyville, is a city 
now of well over 250,000 inhabitants, the third 
city in Zaire, and the capital of the province of 
Upper Zaire, formerly Province Orientale. The most 
important urt>a:. centre in north-eastern Zaire, it is 
situated on the bend of the river Zaire, formerly 
called LuaJaba (upstream) and Congo (downstream 
from the city), just where it turns west and a few 
miles north of the equator. 

In 1877, Henry Morton Stanley set up camp here 
to rest from the exhausting weeks during which he 
negotiated the seven cataracts still called Stanley 
Falls. In r882, Hamed Muhammad al-Murjebi. better 
known as Tippu Tibb founded a town on the 
northern shore of the island in the Zaire river that 
was formed by a creek called the Abibu. The new 
settlers, about rsoo in number and all nominal 
Muslims, called their town Kisangani, Swahili for 
"On the sandbank". In 1883, Stanley returned with 
instructions from King Leopold II to found a govern¬ 
ment station at the upper end of the navigable part 
of the Congo river. This became Stanleyville, with 
its centre on the right bank just north of the original 
Kisangani. By that time the Musli m s (called "Les 
Arabians” by the administration) had settled on the 
left bauk, calling their new town Kisingitini, Swahili 
for "On the threshold". Their language of culture 
aud literature is Swahili; their tribal background is 
mainly Kusu, Tetela and Genia, the Genia (Wagenia) 
being the original inhabitants of Wanie Rusaii or 
Wanye Lesali, the island of which Kisangani formed 
part. Stanleyville became an important trading 
centre, exporting coffee, cocoa, palm oil, timber and 
ivory. Modem Kisangani has a university; it was 
part of the policy of authenticity of President 
Mobutu to replace the name Stanleyville by 
Kisangani as the name for the whole city. 
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The Muslims flourished with the city. More 
adaptable to urban culture and more conscious 
of theii cultural dignity than the tribal peoples, 
they were more self-confident in their attitude 
vis-i-vis the Europeans, since their religion claimed 
equality with Christianity. The Belgian Congo gov¬ 
ernment tried to restrict the activities of the Muslim 
missionaries, but could not prevent Islam from 
spreading to the country districts south of the 
city. The Muslims called themselves Waungwana 
‘free men*', the name by which all the Swahili 
peoples once called themselves. Their language is 
called Kinngwana, a dialect ol Swahili [q.v.]. This 
Swahili became the lingua franca of the entire coun¬ 
try east of ‘.he Lomami river- 
Always rebellious against the colonial administra¬ 
tion, the Muslims were among the first groups to 
form a nationalist party about the time of indepen¬ 
dence, sc. the Mouvement National Congolais, from 
which the late Patrice Lumumba drew an important 
part of his support (he was a Tetela himself). No 
longer isolated, the Muslims in Kisangani, although 
they number only some 10,000, are in contact with, 
and receive support from, those in Egypt, Arabia 
and Pakistan. Two neighbouring states, Uganda and 
the Central African Empire, have been ruled by 
Islamic governments until 1979. 

Bibliography : J.-P. Rossie, Bibliographic com- 
menUc de la communauti musu!mane ait Zaire its 
orxgines d 1975, in Les Cahicrs du CEDAF, no. 6 
(1976), 38 pp.; L’Evolution de la communauti 
musulmane de 1964 d 1975 dans la presse Zairoise, 
in ibid,, pp. 29-37. On Tippu Tibb and Stanley, 
see F. Bontinck, Vautobiographic de Homed ben 
Mohammed cl-Murjebi Tippo Tip ( ca. 1840-1905), 
in Academic Royalc de Sciences tVOutre-Mer , Classe 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, Nouvelle S£rie, 
XLII/4, Brussels 1974. with bibl. on pp. 25 - 39 - A 
specimen of the liturgical literature can be found 
in J. Knappert, A Suahili Islamic prayer Jrom 
Zaire, in Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica (1973). 
197-206. Crawford Young, Islam au Congo, in 
Etudes Congoleses, x/5 (Kinshasa, 1967), M- 3 G 
updates the following: A. Abel, Les musulmans 
noirs du Manienui, in Correspondence d'Orient, 
Centre pour I'Etude des Problimes du Monde 
Musulman Contemporain, Brussels 1960, 160 pp.; 
perhaps the most important work on the Muslims 
in Zaire. F. M. de Thier, Smghitini, la Stanleyville 
musulmane, Publications dc Centre pour 1 'Etudc 
des Problimes du Monde Musulman Contemporain, 
Brussels 1963, is the only work that deals specifi¬ 
cally with the history of Stanleyville-Kisangani. 
The VVagenia (who call themselves Waenya) have 
been described by A. F. Droogers, De Gcvaarlijke 
Reis. Jongensinitiatie bij de Wagcnia van Kisangani, 
Amsterdam 1974. (J. Knappert) 

KISAS (a.), synonymous with hawad, retaliation 
("settlement*', not “cutting off* or "prosecution"), 
according to Muslim law is applied in cases of killing, 
and of wounding which do not prove fatal, called in 
the former case {rijdj Ji 'l-najs (blood-vengeance) 
and in the latter Ji-md dun al-najs. 

x. For kifdf among the pagan Arabs see Well- 
hausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums *, 186 ff.; 
Procksch, Vber die Blutrache bei den vorislamischen 
Arabern und Mohammeds Stellung zu ihr; the col¬ 
lection of essays Zum altesten Stra/rechl der Kultur- 
1 other. Fragen tur Reektsvergleiehung, gesteUt ton 
Th. Mommsen, Sections v-vii; and Juynboll, Hand- 
buck des isldmischen Gesetxcs, 284 ff. 

a. Muhammad takes it for granted that the 


blood vengeance of Arab paganism —in which in con¬ 
trast to the unlimited blood feud, definite retaliation, 
although not always on the person of the doer him¬ 
self, forms the essential feature of the vengeance (cf. 
Procksch, op. dt., 6 and n. 5)—is a divine ordinance 
with the limitation assumed to be obvious, that 
only the doer himself can be slain: Kur’an XVII, 
35; XXV, 68; VI, 132 (cf. #atl, i, x; in these pas¬ 
sages only the jus talionis can be understood by the 
right to kill another; already in XVII, 33 the avenger 
of blood is forbidden tc kill any one other than the 
guilty one); II, 173 ff. (before Ramadan of the year 
2); "To you who are believers the is prescribed 
for the slain, the freeman for the freeman, the slave 
for the slave and the woman for the woman; but if 
anyone is pardoned anything by his brother, he shall 
be dealt with equitably ... and pay him compensa¬ 
tion as best he can. This is an indulgence and mercy 
from vour Lord. But he who commits a transgression 
after this shall lie severely punished. In you 

have life, you of understanding.. (the first verse 
says that a free man can only be slain for a free man, 
a slave for a slave and for a woman only a woman 
[but probably a slave or a woman for a free man, 
but this is not expressly stated and must be deduced], 
naturally, of course, only the guilty one, and that in 
all other cases the payment of compensation ( diya ) 
takes place. This is an extension of what is presumed 
in the earlier passages: the treatment of the free 
rnan in relation to the slave is a matter of course, 
according to old Arab views, and that of the woman, 
which cannot be completely explained from them, 
represents an independent decision of Muhammad’s 
based on them (there is quite a different interpreta¬ 
tion of the verse in Procksch, op. cit., 75 n- 5). The 
commentators had difficulty in reconciling the pas¬ 
sage with later developments (cf. below, 4). Only 
one explanation, thrust into the background and 
later completely abandoned. Interprets the verse 
quite correctly, but makes it abrogated by v. 49 
(see below). By “prescribed” is meant not a duty but 
a rule not to be transgressed; pardon is the abandon¬ 
ment of $i?d$ with a demand for compensation in¬ 
stead; the law is described as an indulgence and 
mercy and life-giving in contrast to the often un¬ 
limited blood-feud of pagan times, because only the 
guilty one is slain and the life of the innocent thus 
preserved); v. *9 (after the first encounter with the 
Medlnan Jews, but before the outbreak of open 
hostilities): "and we have prescribed for them (tho 
Jews) in it (the Torah): a life for a life, an eye for an 
eye, a nose for a nose, an ear for an ear, a tooth for a 
tooth, and for vrounds; but if anyone remits it, 
it is an atonement for him (i.e. fur his sins)..(this 
verse of course does not cancel II, 173)- Iu the years 
3 - 5 . with IV, 94 ff. there came the distinction be¬ 
tween deliberate and accidental killing (cf. #atl, 1,1); 
in this the application of fci$ds is excluded. In II, 190 
(before the campaign of the year 6), is used 
metaphorically in the sense of retaliation of like with 
like (in the case of disregard for the holy territory 
and month by the enemy). 

3. The facts gathered from the Sira, the records 
of the life of Muhammad, are in agreement with this. 
In the so-called constitution of the community at 
Medina, which belongs to the early Medinan period, 
it is laid down that if any one slays a believer and is 
convicted (proof of guilt in a trial before the authority 
—Muhammad—is therefore required as a condition 
for the carrying out of bi}d$), talion takes place even 
if the avenger of the blood of the slain man declares 
himself satisfied; all believers must be against the 
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murderer and must take an active part against him. 
Here the ki?a? is brought from the sphere of tribal 
life into that of the religious-political community 
(umma), which finds an echo in the low, not however 
to be taken literally, that believers are one another's 
blood-avengers for their blood spilt for the sake of 
Allflh; but it is also throughout recognised as a 
personal vengeance, as is also laid down in the case 
of the Medina Jews, and no-one is to be prevented 
from avenging a wound. A limitation of Qifdf, logical 
from the standpoint of the umma, lies in the fact 
that the believer is forbidden in the ordinance of the 
community to kill a Muslim on account of an un¬ 
believer. On two occasions, when Muslims had killed 
heathens who had however treaties with Muhammad, 
he did not allow frifdf to be made “because they were 
heathen” (this does not in any way follow from the 
ordinance of the community), and even paid the 
compensation himself; his utterance regarding the 
possibility of a propos of the second of these 
cases is, however, illogical. On two occasions, also 
for political reasons, he obtained the acceptance of 
compensation when the avenger of blood undoubtedly 
had the daun to but in one case he cursed the 
murderer—again an illogical attitude. Muhammad in 
his turn after the capture of Mecca, in keeping with 
the regulation of the ordinance of the community, 
abandoned his claim to compensation for the slaying 
of a nephew of his, which had taken place during the 
heathen period. In this connection, he is said to have 
laid down the principle that any blood-guilt attaching 
to a Muslim dating from the period of heathendom 
was to be disregarded (cf. *at l, i, a). But Muham¬ 
mad also intensified the operation of and on 
two occasions bad tho murderer executed, when there 
were aggravating circumstances, without offering the 
avenger of blood the choice between tff&f and com¬ 
pensation; the proscription and execution of mur¬ 
derers who were also murtadd s [q.v.; cf. katl, ii, 5), 
is however to bo interpreted differently; from every¬ 
thing, it is clear that Muhammad also supervised 
the carrying out of 

Taking the evidence of the Kur’an and the Sira 
together, it is evident that Muhammad did not 
recognise the blood-feud, but allowed fadf to survive 
as personal vengeance. Moreover, he subjected its 
application to certain limitations and endeavoured 
to free it lrom tribal customs of pagan times, all 
important advances by which it was brought nearer 
in character to a punishment. That Muhammad at 
the same time, according to the demands of the 
individual case, sometimes gave decisions deviating 
from his own rules, is intelligible. 

4. Among the traditions (badiths) is one that 
must be genuine, according to which Muhammad 
had a Jew, who had smashed the head of a Muslim 
dfiriya (slave girl or young woman) with a stone, 
killed in the same way, because in this case there 
was no question of an avenger of blood. At a later 
period when Kur 5 an, II, 173 (cf. a. above) was inter¬ 
preted in a new way, the attempt was made to see 
in it evidence that a man might be killed as frifi} 
for a woman, without observing that the tradition 
referred to an unbeliever while the {^ur’&n passage 
was only concerned with Muslims. But this Kur’Snic 
prescription regarding the woman was very early 
neglected and interpreted differently; it is true that 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Azlz, al-IJasan al-Ba$ri, ‘Aja 3 and 
‘Ikrima are quoted as representatives ol the ^ur^inic 
view that a man cannot be put to death for a woman 
(al-Zama khsh ari on Kurban, II, 173) but SaTd b. 
al-Musayyab, al-Sha'bl, Ibrahim al-Na^aT and 


Kattda had held the opposite view [ibid.), and the 
latter opinion prevails in the law-schools without any 
opposition fal-Zama khsh aiTs statements on the point 
are not quite accurate); at the same time it is re¬ 
markable that traditions expressing the rejected 
view are hardly to be found. From the point of 
view of the difference of opinion in the law- 
schooJs, the following is important. For the view 
that ki}d$ could be inflicted on several, on account 
of one individual, if they had committed the crime 
jointly, no unambiguous tradition could be found. 
Those who held this opinion had therefore to rely 
on a tradition which docs not at all prove what it is 
^aid to, and were only able to quote in support 
(alleged) decisions of old authorities. Their opponents 
naturally pointed out this flaw. The question how 
the is to be executed is also disputed; the 
champions of the view that it is to be inflicted in the 
same manner as the slaying, quote fhe tradition 
mentioned above, while those who insist upon execu¬ 
tion with the sword in every cos© rely upon a saying 
of Muhammad's. There are also varying opinions as 
to whether a man can be put to death on proof by 
kasdma (cf. 5. below), and ancient authorities are 
quoted for both; the historical truth is perhaps that 
Muhammad wished to apply kasdtna in a case of 
bloodshed and when it could not be managed, paid 
compensation himself; besides it is said (certainly 
wrongly) that he confirmed kasdma as it existed in 
the period of heathendom. Among other traditions, 
mention may be made of the story that among the 
children of Israel there was only bi?d? and no pos¬ 
sibility of paying compensation (this is wrongly cited 
m explanation of Kur’io, II, 174) and that Muham¬ 
mad granted the blood-avenger's request to abandon 
claim to laid great stress on forgiveness, and 

even asked him to do so (cf. above 3.—in these his¬ 
torically certain cases, however, his attitude was in¬ 
fluenced by purely political considerations); finally, 
we are told that he who raises a claim for blood 
without cause is one of the men most hateful to 
God. Other traditions agree with the regulations 
mentioned and still to be mentioned, and need not 
therefore be quoted, especially as the (uidith s on this 
subject are collected in Guillaume, TJi* traditions of 
Islam, 107 ff. 

Summing up the results of the traditions as the 
expression of opinion of authoritative circles of 
Islam in the early period, we must notice in contrast 
to Muhammad's period the important change in the 
treatment of women, which marks an undeniable 
advance, just as the request for forgiveness is evi¬ 
dence of a loftier point of view. 

5. The ft 'l-nafs according to the Shari'a. 
lu the cases of illegal slaying noted in the article 
katl, i, 5-7, Itfif comes into operation, ie. the 
next-of-kin of the slain man, who in this capacity is 
called wait 'l-dam (“avenger of blood") has the right 
to kill the guilty man under certain conditions. From 
what has been said above, it is obvious that this 
punishment still partakes for the most part of the 
character of personal vengeance; this is also clearly 
seen in the regulations—disputed in points of detail— 
prescribed for the case when the avenger in any way 
mutilates the murderer and only occasionally the idea 
of punishment by an authority for the sake of justice 
crops up. (Thus in all cases of culpable, illegal slaying 
in which cannot take place, la ( xir intervenes; 
the competent authority is therefore regarded as tho 
wali of one who has no *r ali\ therefore anyone who 
kills a dbtmrnl, mu'dhad (an unbeliever connected 
with the Muslim state by a treaty) or a tnusta'min 
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(ai» unbeliever who enters a Muslim country after 
being given a safe conduct) must, according to M Alik, 
be put to death and the wait has no right to abandon 
claim to On the other hand, however, it is 

laid down that anyone who kills a wakf slave goes 
scot-free). But that this point of view is found at 
all is a step forward, for Muhammad's decisions in 
this connection (cl. above. 3) were only dictated by 
the demands of the individual case; in other matters 
also, in certain points wc sec a loftier attitude 
adopted, at least in some of the schools. 

For the application of the fulfillment of the 
following conditions is necessary: (z) The life of the 
person slain must be absolutely secured by the 
Sharfa; this is the case with a Muslim, dkunmt and 
mu l dhad, at least so long as they are in the Ddr 
at-Islam [q.v.], and Ddr al-$ulh [f.t».] (in the case of 
the slaying of a Muslim prisoner In the Ddr al-ljaib 
[tf.r.j, it is unanimously agreed that there is no 
ki?&4, and for the slaying of another Muslim there is 
no according to the Hanafl school; there are 

corresponding regulations for the ihitnml and muV* 
had) in contrast to the RiuM’nin, muriadd and 
harbi (but may be inflicted on a muriadd if he 
kills another murtadd, and Malik makes ftif&f the 
general rule if anyone kills a murtadd, without the 
authority of the Im5m). This point of view is to be 
distinguished from the conception of the illegality of 
the slaying (cf. g\TL, i, 5) although the two ideas 
have a certain amount in common; the killing of a 
musla’min is illegal, but there is no (apart from 
the special case just mentioned). (2) The slain man 
must not be a descendant of the slayer, nor the slave 
of the slave of one of his descendants, nor must 
there be a descendant of the slayer among the heirs 
of the slain man. (3) It is further taken for granted 
that the man when he committed the deed was of 
years of discretion and was in full possession of his 
faculties. (4) The further conditions arc disputed (cf. 

below). 

Any alteration in these relations ol the doer after 
the deed makes no difference to the old blood-guilt 
(it is, however, to be noted that the adoption of 
Islam by a fiarbl wipes out all previous blood-guilt) 
with the exception of lunacy (in which case &ifd$ 
cannot be inflicted), nor does, for example, an 
alteration in the relations cf the slain inan after the 
doer has decided on the deed but before it is actually 
committed (but there are various views on this 
point). If one of several men who have slain someone 
jointly cannot be put to death for one or other of 
these reasons, the others also escape kifdy, this is 
also the case if a further reason for killing leads to 
the action of the slayer. If the slayer dies before 
is carried out, all claim by the avenger of blood 
ceases according to AbO Hanifa and Malik; according 
to al-Sb&fi*] and Abmad b. Hanbal, compensation 
can still be claimed. 

MAJik, al-Sha/i'l and Abmad b. Hanbal lurther 
demand, before can be allowed, in addition to 
the conditions mentioned, that the slain man is at 
least the equal of the slayer as regards Islam and 
liberty, so that they certainly uphold Muhammad's 
intentions, while the Hanafis—of course interpreting 
differently the evidence cited—take no account of 
this, and therefore occupy an undoubtedly higher 
position. A particular view of Malik’s has already 
been mentioned. According to Malik, the slayer can 
further be put to death, if he has deliberately slaugh¬ 
tered his descendant, and this view is also admitted 
in the Sh5fi c l school. Several may be put to death 
for the killing of one, according to AbO Hanifa, 


Mfilik and al-ghalrt, if they have done the deed to¬ 
gether, provided the part taken by each was such 
that if he had acted alone, the result would have been 
the same (M&lik alone excluded basama (cf. below) 
on the basis of which, according to him, only a single 
individual can be put to death). There is unanimity 
on the point that anyone who has killed several people 
is liable to on the question whether com¬ 

pensation has also to be paid there are different 
views. 

can only be applied after definite proof of 
guilt is brought. The procedure of proof in a murder 
trial is essentially the same as in another case; in 
KifSf fi 'l-nafs there is however also the old Arab 
institution of the hasi’na (cf. kasam and Goldziher, 
Zciiichr. fiir vcrgl. Rcchtsudsscnsihaft, viii, 4x2 ff.; 
Wellhauscn, Rest* arabischen HeuUntums*, 187 ff.) 
which Islam allowed to survive (cf. above); ac¬ 
cording to MAlik, Abmad b. Hanbal and al-ShAliTs 
earlier opinion, bifis can be inflicted on the accused 
(but according to Malik on one only) if the kasdma 
is performed and the other conditions are fulfilled; 
according to AbO Manila aud the later view of al- 
iiiafi‘1. which became predominant in his school, he 
has only to pay com pension; among the SbiliTs, 
with the limitation that he may be put to death if 
in the course of the trial the accuser swears to his 
guilt twice with fifty oaths each time. If the person 
entitled to inflict df does so without previous 
judicial proof he is punished with ta'xir. 

The execution of is open to the avenger of 
blood, and according to AbO Hanifa consists in be¬ 
heading with the sword or a similar weapon; if the 
avenger slays in another fashion he is punished with 
ta'zir, but not imprisoned. According to M&lik and 
al-ShSfi 1 !, the guilty person, with certain limitations, 
is killed in tie same way as he killed his victim; 
both views are given by Abmad b. Hanbal. 

Kisds takes place—among other conditions—only 
when the next of kin [wall) of the slain man or the 
owner of the slain man, if he was a slave, demands 
it. If there are several (equally nearly related) 
avengers of blood, all must express this desire; if 
one of them remits the refusal affects all. 

Views are divided on the case where the avenger of 
blood (or one of several) can give no definite ex¬ 
pression of opinion. The t rail, or the wounded man 
before he dies if the case occurs, is permitted to remit 
the Aijij and he is even urgently recommended to 
do so, cither in return for the payment of compensa¬ 
tion or for another equivalent or for nothing. There 
are many special regulations on detailed points and 
many differences of opinion between the schools 
of law. 

6. Kifdsfi-md ddn al-nafs according to the SharPa. 
If any one deliberately (with ( amd, opposite of A£o/’; 
cf. satl, i, 5) and illegally (thisexcludes the wounding 
of one who tries to murder or injure or rob a fellow- 
inan, if it is not possible to repel him otherwise; it is 
for example permitted to strike someone in the eyes 
or throw something in the eyes of a man who forces 
his way into another’s house without permission) has 
inflicted an injury, not fatal, which could be inflicted 
on the doer’s person in an exactly similar way (what 
is meant by this is very fully discussed in the Fifth 
books), he is liable to on the part of the wounded 
man, (except that M4lik makes it be inflicted by an 
expert), if the conditions necessary for carrying out 
the fi 'l-nafs aro present with the following 
modifications: according to AbO Hanifa, Ifd? fi nd 
ddn al-nafs is not carried out between man and 
woman or slaves among themselves, but it is accord- 
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ing to Milik, al-§ij4fi c l and Ahmad b. SJanbal; Abu 
IJanlfa and Malik further allow no kisds fi-tna dun 
al-nafs between free men and slaves. According to 
Malik, al-ghMi*! and Abmad b. Hanbal, this hisds is 
inflicted for one on several, but not according to 
AbO tfanlfa. A sound limb may not be amputated 
for an unsound one; if the guilty persou has lost the 
limb, there can of course be no ki$d$. In the case 
where he loses it after committing the deed, there 
is a corresponding difference of opinion, as in the 
case of his death before the execution of fi 
'l-nafs. 

The further regulations correspond to those quoted 
in section 5. 

7. If retribution is not permitted or if the person 
entitled to &ifdf voluntarily remits his claim, com¬ 
pensation may nevertheless be demanded; for an 
unlawful slaying, the blood money (diya is to 
be paid to the avcnger(s) of blood, in an unlawful 
but not mortal wounding, according to the particular 
case either the full diya or a definite part of it or a 
contribution defined by the law (arsh J or a percentage 
of the diya laid down by the judge (the so called 
kukdma) to the injured person; all this, of course, on 
the supposition that the slain or wounded man was 
a free man. If he is a slave, his value must be made 
good. If the culprit is a slave, his owner has to pay 
these contributions for him; he can however escape 
by handling over the slave (parallel in the Romano- 
Celtic institution of in noxam dederc, cf. e.g. Girard, 
NouuilU Revue Hisiorique (1887), 440 If.). 

8. Of the regulations of the gljl'a fikk books, 
which need not be gone into fully here as they are 
essentially the same as the Sunni, we need only 
mention that among the Twelver Imamis, for ex¬ 
ample, it is taught that if a man has killed a woman, 
kifd$ can be carried out if the wait of the woman 
pays the relatives of the man the difference between 
the bloodmoney on each side; an isolated interpreta¬ 
tion explains Qur'an, II, 173, in this way. Here we 
can scarcely have a late effect of the Kur^nic rule 
regarding woman, as similar calculations are also 
made in other cases. 

9. On the practical carryirg out cf • cf. 
gATL, ii, xo, in which we may note that breaches of 
his regulations are recorded of even the Prophet's 
Companions. 

Bibliography. In addition to references given 
in the article, see T. P. Hughes, A dictionary of 
Islam, s-v. "Qi$A$"; Schacht, in G. Bcrgstrisscr's 
GrundiUge des islamischen Rcchts, Bcrlin-Leipzig 
1935. index s.v. qifdy, idem, The origins of Mu¬ 
hammadan jurisprudence , Oxford 4930, 203-8 and 
index s.v. “Penal law”; J. N. D. Anderson, 
Homicide in Islamic law, in BSOAS, xiii (1951). 
811-28; Schacht, An inlroduclion to Islamic late, 
Oxford 1964, 181-7; Abmad Muhammad Ibr&hlm, 
al-lfifds fi 'L&ari'a al-isldmiyya. Cairo 1944; 
Abmad Hath! al-BahnasI, fi ’l-Ji&h al- 

isldtni, Cairo 1964; Abmad Mu'Sfl, Bayn al- 
djard’im tea ‘J-fiudud Ji ’l-£hari l a al-tsldmtyya tea 
’J fidnun. L ai-Ka!l $hibh al-'amd, al&ark *a 
'l darb, al sanka, Cairo 1966; Muhammad AbQ 
Ztira, al Djarima ua 'l c ufci*ba fi ’l-ftfyh al-isldmi, 
i. al-'Ukubo, Cairo 1966; al-BahnasI, al-Qjar&'im 
fi *l-fikh al-isldmi, dirSsa fikhiyya mukdrtna*, 
Cairo 1968. (J. Schacht) 

tfISAS al-ANBIYA\ the "legends of the 
pre-Islamic prophets", is the title oi several 
works relating the lives of the prophets of the Old 
Testament, the story of Jesus, and some other events 
into which pious heroes or enemies of God are in¬ 


volved (on the etymology of A*«a - “story", see 
*i§§a). Very famous and widely-spread books on 
this subject were the ‘Ard’is al-madjdlis by Aba 
lsb 5 k Abmad al-Tha'Iabi (d. 427/1036) and the 
different versions of the fti$as written down in the 
name of a certain Muhammad b. *Abd Allah al-Kisi*! 
[see al-kisA’i). 

The origins of this type of literature must be 
traced back to pre-Islamic Arabia. Knowledge of 
the tales of the Old and New Testaments and the 
apocrypha must have been transmitted to the Arabs 
through the Jewish influence in Yaifcnb and through 
Christian missionary work, the effect of which can be 
ascertained not only in the regions close to the 
Byzantine and SasAnid empires, but also on the 
shores of the Red Sea and in South Arabia (see 
Baumstark, in Islamica, iv (1931), 562 ff.; Altheim 
and Stiehl, Die Araber in dtr Allen Well, iv, 306 ff.; 
v/i, 316 if.). Umayya b. Abi l-$alt [9.0.], a poet of 
al-JVif and contemporary of Muhammad, seems to 
have made use of some of these oral traditions; there 
are pieces of poetry ascribed to him dealing with 
Abraham, Isaac, the Deluge, etc., though their 
authenticity remains doubtful. 

It was the Prophet of Islam who gave to these 
legends an entirely new meaning, finding the events 
of his own life reflected in them; his vocation for 
prophecy, his being rejected by his own people, the 
impending punishment, which might have meant 
the destruction of his own people. All these psycholo¬ 
gical implications of the Ivut^nic legends, and their 
didactic aspects, were studied at length by Khala- 
faliah in his book ou the fcur’anic art of story¬ 
telling. From the Muslim point of view, the lives of 
the pre-Islamic prophets are awful examples ( < tfwr) 
warning against the evil fate of those who arc dis¬ 
obedient to God and His messengers. Thus the Ri 
al-anbiyd > became part of universal history, as history 
in general was often considered as a series of c ifcor 
(cf. Tabari, Ta*rikk, preface and pre-Islamic period). 

The edifying character of the legends became even 
more stressed when they were separated from his¬ 
toriography; this was, so far as we know, first done 
by ThaMabi. Moreover, Tha‘iabl’s narrative is mainly 
based on the tafslr- literature. It must be mentioned 
that even in modem times the legends retained their 
importance for edifying sermons, as is proved by 
c Abd al-VVahhab an-Nadidi&r's compilation, which 
was published in Egypt in the thirties of this century. 
The wide-spread and various versions of the Ktfaf 
al-anbiyd* which were written down in the name of 
al-Kisa’I show another form of this type of literature; 
they are the result of the imaginative art of story¬ 
telling cultivated by the popular narrators {£»?*** 
[see ka$$]), and they are an abundant source for 
the study of the religious feeling and thinking of the 
average mediaeval Muslim. 

The historical sources allude to the activities of 
the since the first Islamic century, but the 

oldest manuscripts of the popular legends date from 
the 7th/i3th century. In certain circumstances, the 
activities of ku??d$ and the legends of the prophets 
could acquire a political significance; thus the story 
about Moses and Pharaoh was used in the anti- 
Umayyad propaganda, and the early $hl c is held that 
the history of the Muslim community was similar to 
that of the Israelites during Moses’ lifetime, the 
§hl^s being the equivalents of those few who did 
not apostatise from the true faith when Moses was 
up on Mount Sinai. 

Bibliography: al-Xha*IabI, c ArS y is al-madjdlis 

fi kisas al-anbiyd y , Cairo 1315/1897-8; aJ-Kisi*!, 
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fits as al-anbiyd \ ed. I. Eisenberg, Leiden 1922; 
‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Nafljdiar, A'isa? al-anbiyd \ 
Cairo n.d.; M. Lidzbarski, De propketieis quae 
dttufUur Metis Arabieis, I^eipzig 1893; W. Aichele, 
Biblische Legenden a us dim Prcphelenbuch des 
tfosaini, in MSOS (1915), i». 27*57; H. Speyer, 

Die biblischen Ersahlungen im Qor'dn, Crflfen- 
hainichen, n.d., Muhammad Ahmad KhalafallSh. 
al-Fann jl-kayifi f\ 'l-Kur 3 an al-karitn, Cairo 
1951; T. Nagel, Die Qi$a$ al-anbiyd*—Ein Beitrag 
tur arabischtn Lit et at urges chick te } Bonn 1967; J. 
Pauliny, Einige Bemerkungen :u den Wet ken “Qisas 
al-anbiyd in Graecolatina et Or tent alia, i ^969), 
ixz-23; idem, Kisd'Vs Work Qifas al-anbiyd 3 , in 
ibid., ii (1970), 191-282. (T. Nagel) 

KISH. KiSHgH, the later I^hahr-i Sabz, a town 
of mediaeval Transoxania, now in the Uzbeki¬ 
stan SSR and known simply as Shahr, but in early 
times in the region of Soghdia (Ar. $ughd [ q.v .]). It 
lay on the upper reaches of the landlocked Khashka 
DaryS in an area where several streams came down 
from the SayAm and ButtamSn Mountains to the 
cast, forming a highly fertile valley, intersected with 
irrigation canals. The town lay on the Samakaud- 
Tirmidll high road, two days’ journey from Samar¬ 
kand; after passing through Kish, this road con¬ 
tinued for four more days’ journey to the famous 
Iron Gate, the Bozgala defile [see dar-i ah as In] 
which guarded the approaches to the Oxus. Further 
down the KJjafchka Darya lay Na khsh ab or Nasal or 
Kar§Jji [see kaksi^i], a town with which the fortunes 
of Kish were often linked. 

Kish was clearly an important town in pre-Islamic 
Soghdia, and had its own prince. According to 
Ya'kilb!, Bulddn, 299, tr. Wiet, 12a, at the time of 
the Arab conquests in the early znd/8th century, 
Ki§h was the chief town of Soghdia and was ac¬ 
cordingly, by the common process of applying the 
name of a district to its main urban centre, actually 
known as $ughd also. It appears in several Chinese 
sources, e.g. in the travel account of the early 7th 
century Buddhist pilgrim Hiucn-Tsang as Kie-siang- 
na; cf. E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches from 
eastern Asiatic sources, London 1888. i, 82, and 
Marquart, ErantaMr, 55. 303-4. giving various Chinese 
renderings of the town's name. 

When the Western Turks were defeated in Central 
Asia by the Chinese invasion of 645-8, the Chinese 
forces are said to have penetrated as far as Kish and 
the Iron Gate, after which the whole of Transoxania 
was nominally annexed to the empire and placed 
under the viceroyalty of Ffrtix, son of the last Sishnid 
Yazdigird rn. The raid across the Oxus of the Arab 
general Sa'id b. HJthmin in 56/676, when according 
to T a bar! f *•» *79> the Arabs defeated the Soghdians 
and captured their city, may well have reached to 
Kish rather than to Samarkand (see H. A. R. Gibb, 
The Aral conquests in Central Asm, London 1923, 
19*20, 22). When Qutavba b. Muslim [q.v.] became 
governor of the East, al-yadjdjSdj ordered him to 
"crush Kish, destroy Nasaf and drive back [the local 
Soghdian ruler] Wardan’’ (Tabari, ii, 1199). But he 
was unable in 88/707 to make headway against the 
Soghdian defending forces and had to fall back on 
Marw. It was not until 91/710 that he returned to 
subdue a revolt by the local ruler of ShumSn in upper 
CaghAniyAn [9.1/.], and then marched through the 
Iron Gate and reduced Kia^ and Nasaf. The Arabs 
seem thereafter to have held on to Kish during the 
period of the Turkish revanche in Central Asia, but 
the town did rebel in 233/750-1, at the time of the 
final appearance of a Turkish army west of the 


Altai, in the expectation of Chinese aid. However, 
AbO Muslim's general Abfl Da wild JvljAlid b. Ibrahim 
killed the local prince or I khshl d (al-lkhrid in the 
text of Tabari. Hi, 79*80) of Kish at Kandak Just 
north of the Iron Gate, looted his treasures (which 
included many luxury goods from China) and ap¬ 
pointed his brother T3rAn in his place (Barthold, 
Turkestan*, 196; Gibb, op. cit., 38. 96). 

Two or three decades later, in the caliphate of 
al-Mahdt (158-69/775-85). the Kish district figured 
prominently in the anti-Muslim religious movement 
of HSshim b. Hakim, known as al-Muk&nna 1 , "the 
Veiled Prophet of KhurSsan". The revolt began in the 
Say&ra Mountains just to the east of KisJj, and it was 
in the Kish and Nasaf district that al Mukanna* drew 
strong support. Narshakhl states that the first vil¬ 
lage to join the rebel leader was Subakh in the Kijlj 
district (cf. Sam c £n! f Ansdl, facs. ed. Margoliouth, 
f. 316b) under a local leader ‘Umar SdbakhL who 
killed the Arab amir there. Kisfc welcomed al- 
Mukanua' and supplied him with much wealth, and 
it was in a nearby fortress that al-Mukanna < finally 
shut himself up against the Arab general Sa'td b. 
‘Amr al-Diurashl, dying there in 163/779-80. Even 
two centuries later, the common people of the Kish 
and Nasaf districts were still accounted Mubayyiija 
"wearers of white" and awaiters of the messianic 
return of a!-Mukanna c (Narshakhl. Ta*rikh-i Bukhara, 
ed. Mudarns Kidawd, Tehran ca. 1939, 77-89, tr. 
R. N. Frye, The history 0/ Bukhara, Cambridge Mass. 
x 954. 65-75; Ya c kubl, Bulddn, 304, tr. 232-2; Bar¬ 
thold, Turkestan, 299-200; E.G. Browne, Lit. hist, of 
Persia, i, 3x8-23; Gh.-H. Sadighi, Les mouvements 
teligieux irattiens ait ID et au I ID sieeles de I'higire, 
Paris 1938, 163-86). 

The geographers of the later yd^th and the 4th/ 
loth centuries give good descriptions of Kish. The 
town, whose buildings were of clay and wood, had 
the typically eastern Islamic tripartite division of a 
citadel [kuhandiz), an inner city (madina ddkhi/a), in 
which lay the prison and Friday mosque; and an 
outer city or suburb (rabad) called al-Mu$aiia, where 
was situated the Dar al-Imara or government head¬ 
quarters. In Ibn Hawkal's time (mid-4th/ioth cen¬ 
tury) the citadel and inner city were both ruinous. 
The madina had four gates, and the raba4 two. The 
whole administrative region or € amal of Kish con¬ 
tained 16 rural districts or rustak s, stretching up river 
to the mountains. It was watered by two constituent 
streams of the Klja^hka Doryi, sc. the River of the 
Fullers or the Butchers (Ka$$4rln or Ka^abln; on 
this ambiguity, present in both the Arabic and the 
Persian sources, see Turkestan, 134, n. 2) and the 
Asrudh, and was highly productive, its early fruits 
and vegetables being exported to Khurfisfin. Also 
stemming from the region were manna; therapeutic 
substances found in the mountains; red salt (the red 
rock-salt of the Oxus lands was known since the 
time of Pliny, see Marquart, Wchrol und Arang „ 
Leiden 1938, 76-7); and mules and other livestock. 
Mukaddas! nevertheless comments on the unhealthi¬ 
ness of the place, a judgement endorsed by later 
travellers. The salaries [H&einiyya) of the 
Barid, the Ki^I and other officials of the SAmJnid 
administration there amounted to 300 dirhams each 
per annum. The ruinous state of the inner parts of 
the town show that under the SimUnids, Kish bad 
declined in status and given place to Bufchlr& and 
1 Samarkand, so that only the rabad was occupied and 
a new town was being built on to it (see isrAEjul, 
, 324; Ibn Ilawkal, ii, 470, tr. ii, 452*3; Mukaddas!, 
282; ffudOd al-Wam. tr. 113, § 25.15; Turkestan, 
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134-6; Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
469-70). 

In the period of the KarakhUnids and Saldjuks, lit¬ 
tle specific is heard about Kish, which seems to 
have continued its decline into secondary status. 
In spring 1222 the Taoist holy man and traveller 
C c ang-€ c un passed through what he calls Kie-shi on 
his way from Samarkand to Cingiz Khan’s encamp¬ 
ment south of the Oxus; and in autumn 1255 Htilcgit 
met Arghun, governor of J<hur&s 4 n, and certain 
Persian magnates, and spent a pleasant month at 
Kislj fPi uwavnl-Boyle. ii, 521; Bretschneider, op. 
cit., ii, 115. 147 ; Barthold, Turkestan , 452, 483). 

Kish revived, however, under the Cagh at ayids and 
TlmGrids, and TlmCtr himself was born in the Kigh 
district in 736/1336. (according to Ibn 'Arabshah, at 
a village called Khfldia-Ilehan). Since the mid-7tk/ 
13th century, the region had apparently been oc¬ 
cupied by the BarlAs tribe ol subsequently Turkicised 
Mongols, from whom Tlmflr sprang and from whom 
he derived much support in his struggles to achieve 
power in Transoxanla (cf. Barthold, Ulugh Beg, in 
Four studies on the history of Central A sia, ii, Leiden 
1958, 14-16). He seised control of Kish from the 
chief IJidigjI BarISs in 761/1360, and used it and the 
Barlfls tribesmen for further expansion. Tim fir’s 
fondness ior the Kigh district perhaps depended less 
on a sentimental feeling for his birthplace than on 
his need to draw on the support of the Barlis there; 
after TlmGr’s death, these were a numerous element 
in Ulugh Beg’s army during his campaign into 
MogholistSn of 824/1425. In 781/1380 Timur made 
Ki&h his summer residence and the second capital of 
his empire after Samarkand. He rebuilt the town, 
constructing a madras a and a mausoleum for his 
dead first-born son pjahanglr. and above all, a 
splendid wliite-walled palace, the Ak SarSy. This new 
importance of Kish doubtless accounts for the de¬ 
tailed description of K‘o-shi in the Chinese Ming 
annals, which expatiate on its line palaces and 
mosques: and the Spanish traveller Clavijo, who 
passed through Kish in 1404, mentions the still- 
unfinished mosque of TimOr there (Sharaf al-DIn 
Yard!, Zafar-ndma, Calcutta 1887-8. i, 4, ii, 18, 28: 
Bretschneider, op. at., ii, 273-4: Bdbur-ndma, tr. 
Beveridge, 83-4). 

It is in the post-Mongol period that the old name 
Kish was gradually supplanted by that of §hahr-i 
Sabi "the green city". The 8th/i4th century was 
the transition period; the Caghatayid usurper Buyin 
Kull Kh 3 n struck dinars at Shahr-i Sabi in 75 a/i 35 *t 
whereas other coins of his have Kish as the mint 
named on them. But the old name still persisted in 
literary usage for some time, since BSbur uses Kish 
as the primary name for the town [Babvr-ndma, loc. 
cit. and passim). The new name must derive from 
the greenness of the whole oasis, as Yazdi states, and 
was applied by the local people to the whole area, as 
well as to the town; local legend also gives other, 
fanciful explanations for the name. The identification 
of the recent Shahr-i Sabi with the older Kish 
seems fairly conclusive. 

In the time of the florescence of the Ozbeg Khans, 
the towns of ghahr-i Sabz and Kitab just to its 
north were often semi-independent under a beg of 
their own. It was therefore the constant ambition 
of the KhSns of Bukhara in the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies to bring Shahr-i Sabs under their own control, 
although the desert to the west and the mountains 
to the north acted as effective barriers against at¬ 
tacks from the directions of BukharS and Samarkand 
respectively. In the 19th century, the Mangit i&Sus 


Haydar Tura, his son Na$r Allah and the latter's son 
Mujaffar al-DIn all repeatedly tried to reduce SJjahr-i 
Sabz, and in 1856 temporarily captured it. It only 
lost its virtual independence in *870, when the 
Imperial Russian General Abrarr.ov was sent by 
Kaufmann against it. He besieged Sljahr-1 Sabz, and 
captured it after fierce resistance. The Beg fled to 
Khokand, and the Russians handed over Shahr-i 
Sabz to the Khan of BukhSra. See E. Schuyler, 
Turkistan. Notes of a journey in Russian Turkistan, 
Khokand, Bukhara and Kuldja, London 1876, i, 
243 ff., ii, 62-76 (who estimated the population of 
Shahr-i Sabz at approximately 20,000 and that of 
Kitab at 15,000), and F. H. Skrinc and E. D. Ross, 
The heart of Asia, a history of Russian Turkestan and 
the Central Asian khanates from the earliest times. 
London 1899. 214-1 5 . 219-20, 256. 

In the 20th century’. Imperial Russian and then 
Soviet scholars have shown considerable Interest In 
the place and its antiquities, and a full-scale archae¬ 
ological and architectural survey was commissioned 
m 194*; special attention has been directed to the 
imposing ruins o! TTmflr’s Alf SarSy, to a mosque 
built by Ulugh Beg and to the two buildings known 
as the Dar al-Siy&da and the Dir al-Tiliwa. For a 
detailed account of these and the other surviving 
monuments, see M. E. Masson and G. A. Puga- 
fenkova, Sh akhri Syabz pri Timure % Ulug Beke, in 
Trudl Sredneaziatskogo Cosudarstvennogo Universiteta, 
xlix (Tashkent 1953), 17-96, Eng. tx. J. R. Rogers, in 
Iran , Jnal. of the British Inst, of Persian Studies, 
xvi {1978), xvii(i98o), and also BSE 1 , xlvii, 557-8. 

Bibliography. Given in the article. 
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KlSHLAK (t., < klfh "winter"), winter quarters, 
originally applied to the winter quarters, often in 
warmer, low-lying areas, of pastoral nomads in Inner 
Asia, and theoce to those in regions like Persia and 
Anatolia into which Turkmens and others from 
Central Asia inliltrated, bringing with them their 
nomadic ways of life; Kashgharl, Biudn lughdt al • 
lurk, tr. Atalay.i, 464-5. defines ki&lak as al-tnughfUtd. 
Its antonym is yaylah "summer quarters" (< yay 
"spring", later "summer"), denoting the upland 
pastures favoured by nomads for fattening their 
herds after the harsh steppe or plateau winters (cf. 
Radloff, Versuch eines Wfrterbuches der TUrh-Dia- 
leete. ii, 837-8; Clauson, An etymological dictionary of 
pre-lhirteenth century Turkish, 670, 672-3, 980-1). 

The basic terms and frf &la- "to spend the 
winter" are ancient Turkish ones, appearing in the 
Orkhon inscriptions. In the Caghatay Turkish of 
Central Asia, the sense of evolved from that 

of "the Khan’s residence, winter quarters of the 
tribe" into the additional one of "village". Within 
the Iranian world, the word spread into such tongues 
as Kurdish, Pashto and the Pamirs languages; 
through Ottoman Turkish, it spread into Balkan 
languages, but here with the derived Ottoman sense 
of "barracks" and the form (G. Doerfer, 

Tiirkisckf und Mongolische ElemenU im Neupersische. 
Hi. Tiirkischc Element* im Ncupersisch*. Wiesbaden, 
1967. 479-81, No. 1496). This meaning has in fact 
passed into the Arabic colloquials of Syria and 
Egypt, as has also that of "hospital, infirmary", so 
that in Egyptian Arabic we have both ‘ bar¬ 

racks” and ka^hla "hospital" (S. Spiro, > 4 n Arabic - 
English vocabulary of the colloquial Arabic of Egypt, 
488, cf. Dozy, Supplement, ii, 351). 

In Arabic, we find such terms for " winter and 
summer quarters" as mashtd and ma?if, e.g. in the 
4tb/ioth century geographers (the original sense of 
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the name for the Umayyad palace in Jordan, M*fcatta 
is presumably that of "winter residence". 
mu^kattd). 

In Persian, approximate synonyms to *1 &lak and 
ytylab are sardsir (lit. "cold region") and garmsir 
("hot region"). But as well as denoting the seasonal 
pasture grounds of nomads, these Persian words 
were early used as geographical terms to denote, on 
the one hand, cooler, temperate highland regions, 
and on the other hand, hot, desert type or sub 
tropical lowland climates. Already by the time of the 
classical Arabic geographers, these topographical 
terms had been borrowed into Arabic, e.g. by Ibn 
i.lawkal and Mufeaddasl. Thus the geographers use 
garmsir or its arabised form diarm, pi. djurim, ioi 
the hot, coastal region of the Persian Gulf shores and 
the regions bordering on the great central desert, and 
sardtir, arabised form sard, pis. surdd and masdrid, 
for the mountainous Zagros hinterland of F3rs and 
Klrmin (cf. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 249). This distinction is carried further 
Into the realm of their characteristic products, 
called by e.g. Mukaddasi al-ashyd* al-mutaddfda 
"products of the two opposing regions’* (cf. A. Miquel, 
A ft saw attaijdslm . .. traduction partielle, Damascus 
*9^3, Glossary 390, 404-5), and of local populations 
(cf. the Djurumiyya, inhabitants of the part of 
Kirman bordering on the Straits of Hormuz, at 
tacked by ‘Adud al Dawla’s forces in 360/970, 
Miskawayh, in Eclipse of the l Abbasii caliphate, ii, 
299, 339. tr. v, 321, 392). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

K1S11M l Diazlra-vi Kishm, or - in Arabic, Diazlra 
al'Tawlla, "the long island") is the largest island 
in the Persian Gulf. It lies off the southern 
(Laristin) coast of Persia between Linga and Bandar 
‘Abbas [f.r.], and is separated from the mainland 
by Clarence Strait, the width of which varies from 
three to twelve miles. The island measures nearly 
70 miles in .ength, from north-east to south-west, 
and an average of seven miles in breadth (20 miles 
at its widest point). Its general formation is that of 
an eroded, sloping plateau, inclining northwards 
from a sharp, rocky scarp onthe seaward side. The 
highest point, almost in the centre of the island, is 
1,300 feet. 

Kishm now is virtually a desert, though it once 
produced grain, vines, fruit and vegetables in quan¬ 
tity. Salt is still mined from the great salt caverns, 
and there are workable deposits of sulphur and fer 
rous oxide, along with some naphtha springs on the 
south coast, near Saltkh. The population, some few 
thousand souls, mostly Arab and Sunni, lives by 
fishing, limited cultivation and salt-mining. Ki§hm 
town, at the north-eastern tip, is the only populated 
centre of any size. 

The fleet of Alexander the Great, under the com¬ 
mand of Ncarchus, anchored at Kishm on its voyage 
from the Indus to the Euphrates in 326 B.C. The 
sporadic references to Kifcbra that appear in the next 
dozen centuries or so tell us nothing of its history 
By the middle ages it was a dependency of the king¬ 
dom of Hurmuz [q.v.], and it remained so until 
Hurmuz fell to Portuguese in 921/1515. When the 
Portuguese were driven from Hurmuz by Sh&li 
‘Abbis 1, with the assistance of ships of the English 
East India Company, in X03i'x622, Kishm was 
incorporated in the $afawid empire. It was occupied 
in ca. x 132/1719-20 by Masfca; Arabs who were in 
turn expelled by Nadir Shah in 1150/1737*6. Some¬ 
time after his death in 1160/1747, Ki$hm fell under 
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the control of the BanI Ma^n (or Mu‘ayn) Arabs, 
who held it, along with Bandar ‘Abbas, in farm 
from Karim Khan Zand (regn. 1163-93/1750-79). 
They retained possession of the island, despite 
attempts by the Kawasim of Ra J s al- Khavma 
and Linga to dislodge them, until 1208/1793-4 when 
Kishm, together with Bandar ‘AbbSs and Hurmuz, 
was conquered by the Al Bu Sa‘Id ruler of Maskat, 
Sultdn b. Ahmad. He was afterwards confirmed in 
possession of Bandar ‘Abbas by a firman from the 
Kadjar court, granting him the lease of the town and 
its dependencies in return for an annual rental. 

In 12x9/1804-3 the Maskat garrison was evicted 
from Kishm by the Banl Ma‘In and the Kawdsim in 
combination. Subsequently, the Ban! Ma*In joined 
the Kawasim in piratical attacks upon British- 
Indian shipping, and in reprisal their stronghold at 
Laft, on the northern coast of Kishm, was attacked 
and destroyed in Sbawwdl 1224/November 1809 by 
the British expeditionary force sent from India to 
subdue Ra*s al-Khavma and the other Kaslml ports. 
After the reduction of 1.3ft, Kishm island was re¬ 
turned to the authority of the ruler of Maskat, now 
Sa'id b. Sultan (1221-73/1806-56). 

Ten years later, after the second expedition to 
the Pirate Coast, a British military detachment was 
stationed on Kishm, from Shawwftl 1235/JuIy 1820 
to Rabl c II X238/January 1823, to keep watch on 
the Kawasim. The Persian government objected to 
its presence on the grounds that Kigb m was Persian 
territory. Sa*Id b. Sul(4n, however, maintained that 
his father, Sul(dn b. Ahmad, had acquired title to 
Ki^hm by right of conquest, and that ifte island had 
passed to him in full sovereignty. It was not listed 
among the dependencies of Bandar ‘Abbis in the 
original firman granting the lease of the town to 
Maskat; nor was it mentioned in any of the annual 
receipts for the rental ol Bandar ‘Abbas. When the 
British detachment was withdrawn from Kishm— 
because of the island’s unhealthiness and the danger 
of the detachment's becoming involved in military 
operations on the Arabian mainland—the sovereignty 
issue was left unresolved. In Rabl‘ II 1239/December 
1823 a stores depot for the Gulf squadron of the 
Bombay Marine was established at BasidQ, at the 
western end of Kishm, without protest from the 
Persian government. 

The Maska*. lease of Bandar ‘Abbas and its 
dependencies was renewed in Sha'ban X272/April 
1856, shortly before Sa^d b. Sultan’s death. Kishm 
and Hurmuz were declared to be Persian islands, and 
were classed as "dependencies" of Bandar ‘Abbas. 
The lease, which was restricted to Sa'Id and his sons, 
was terminated in 1283/1866-7 after Sa'Id’s successor, 
Ihuwaynl b. Sa'ld, had been murdered by his son, 
Salim. A new lease of eight years’ duration was 
awarded to Sftlim in J^jumAda I, 1285/August 1868, 
only to be rescinded two months later when Salim 
was overthrown. Despite attempts by Turk! b. 
Sa‘Id after his accession in 1288/1871-2 to renew the 
lease, it was never granted again. 

The British stores and coaling depot at Basidu 
fell into gradual disuse, ard it was finally abandoned 
in Muharrara 1354/April 1935 to humour the wishes 
of Rida Shah. 

Bibliography: F. Whitelock, Descriptive sketch 
of the islands and coast situated at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, in JRGeogr. S., viii (1838); Selections 
from the records of the Bombay Government, new 
series xxiv ... the Persian Gulf, Bombay 1856; 
L. Pelly, Remarks on the port of Lingth, the island 
of Kishm, and the fort of Bundar Abbas and its 
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neighbourhood, in Trans. Bombay Geogr, 5 ., xvii 
(1864); G. N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian ques¬ 
tion, London 1891, ii, 410-13, 423, 521; J. G. Lori- 
mer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, * Oman, and Cent- 
tral Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, ii, 1548-38; Sir 
A. Wilson, The Persian Gulf, Oxford 1928, 41, 
104, 125-6, 144-6,164, 173. x88, 201-5; J. B. Kelly, 
Britain and the Persian Gulf, 4793-1880, Oxford 
1968, 71-2. 141, 168-91, 532-3, 676; Persian Gulf 
pile*, London, successive editions. 

(J. B. Kelly) 

IJJSHN, a small town on the south coast of 
Arabia, some 40 miles west of Ra*s Fartak. For¬ 
merly it was the mainland capital of the Mahri 
sultanate of Ki«hn and Sukutra (Socotra), which 
up to 1387/1967-8 formed part of the Eastern Aden 
Protectorate. After that date it was designated the 
sixth govemorate of the People's Democratic Re¬ 
public of Yemen. 

The inhabitants of Kishn live mainly by fishing, 
pastorahsm and trading, the principal exports being 
frankincense, dried fish and salt. The ruling family, 
now dispossessed, was the Bin c Afr 5 r cion of the 
Mahra. The reigning sultan, from the senior branch 
of the family, traditionally resided on Sukutra, while 
the head of the cadet branch acted as his deputy at 
K»2hn. 

Kighn was sevcial times raided by the Portuguese 
during their operations off the I;Ia<jxaini and Mabr! 
coasts between ca. 929/1522-3 and ca. 956/1550*1. 
The period of Portuguese activity coincided with a 
successful war of conquest by the Katblil sultans 
of Shibr against the Mahra, which culminated in the 
capture of Ki§hn in 952/1545-6- The Bin <Alrtr 
appealed for help to the Portuguese, who responded 
by expelling the Ka&Ir from Kishn, reputedly in 
Safar 955/April 1548. 

A revival of Ottoman interest in South Arabia 
after 1287/1870-1 led the British authorities in Aden 
to secure an undertaking from the sultan of Sufcutra 
and Kish 1 ' in Dh u 'l-Wididja 1292/January 1876 not 
to alienate Sufcutra or its island dependencies to 
any foreign power. A treaty of protection followed 
in Ra$ 5 jab 1303/April 1886, which was extended in 
£ha t bln 1305/May 1888 to include i>ishn and the 
mainland dependencies. The treaties lapsed when 
British rule over Aden colony and protectorates 
ended in 1387/1967-8. 

Bibliography: C. U. Aitchison, A collection of 
treaties .,. relating to India and neighbouring 
countries, 3rd edn., Calcutta 1892, xi, 117, 224-8; 
Admiralty geographical handbook, B.P. 327: Western 
Arabia and the Red Sea, London 1946, 151-2, 276, 
345 . 363; R. B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the 
South Arabian coast, Oxford 1963, 54 . 61, 71-2, 
80, 101*2, 108-10. 155 6. (J. B. Kelly) 

RISMA (a.). Kismet (t.), a term used for “fate, 
destiny”. In Arabic, bisma means literally “sharing 
out, distribution, allotment", and one of its usages 
is as the arithmetical term for "division of a number". 
It later came to mean “portion, lot", and was then 
particularised to denote "the portion of fate, good 
or bad, specifically allotted to and destined for 
each man". It is in this final sense, and especially 
via Turkish, that Ikismct has become familiar in the 
West as a term for the fatalism popularly attributed 
to the oriental (the first attestation in English being, 
according to the Oxford English Dictionary, in 1849; 
see also h\ Lokotsch, Etymologisches WOrterbuch 
der Europaischen ... WCrtcr orientalischen Ur- 
sprung!, Heidelberg 1927. 95 . No. 1187). 

As noted by H. Ringgren, the noun Ai>*'«a does 


uot occur in the Kur’fin in this sense ( 5 fuiws in 
Arabian fatalism, Uppsala-Wiesbaden 1955. 106). 
but only in its basic sense of "division, apportion¬ 
ment" (IV, 9/8; LIU, 22; LIV, 28). In a verse like 
XVII, 14/13. the word td 3 ir, originally “bird of ill 
omen", seems to convey the Idea of a man's personal 
destiny as decreed by God (elsewhere in the Kur*an, 
this word means rather “evil augury"), cf. Ringgren, 
op. cit 87-9: »i»d T. Fahd. La divination arabe, Leiden 
1966, 218. 436-8, 518). Concerning the more usual 
terms of early Islamic theology and philosophy for 
"determinism, predestination", see and 

al-kapa* wa 'l-kadar; however, it should be 
noted that #iiwa makes an appearance in Arabic 
poetry of the rst century A.H. (‘Umar b- Abl Rabi'a, 
Djamil) in the sense of "the share of human life allot¬ 
ted to a man by God" (Ringgren, op.cit., 151,156). 

By Ottoman Turkish times, was Jess a 

theological and philosophical term than one denoting 
a general attitude of fatalism, the resigned acceptance 
of the blows and buffetings of destiny (the same 
concept being often expressed in Persian and Turkish 
poetry by words like falak, gar dim and (ar& in 
reference to the blind, irrational influences of the 
heavenly bodies of mankind). The climate of popular 
belief in fate and chance is well seen in many stories 
of the Thousand and one nights [see alp layla 
wa-layla] and in much of the Perso-Turkish moral¬ 
istic literature; thus these attitudes loom large in the 
stories in chs. v and vi of Sa'di's Bustdn, on ridd 
"acceptance" and kituVat “contentment" respec¬ 
tively. 

Also in Ottoman usage, kismet was a technical 
term of the kassamllk, the official department 0/ 
state responsible for the division of estates between 
the various heirs, the military branch of this being 
the Aisw/f-t ‘asktnyye wutbkamesi. For this service, 
a fee called the resm-i kernel was exacted; for further 
details see k assam. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): S2m! Bey Frasheri, Kdmiis-i tiirki, 
s.v.; ERE, vi, 794-6 art "Fate (Muslim)" and 
viii, 738-9 art. “Kismet" (both by Carra de Vaux); 
E. Littmann, Morgenlandiiche Wbrier xm Deut- 
schen, Tubingen 1924 s.v. (C. E. Bosworth) 
KISRA, Arabic form of the Persian name 
Khusraw, derived irom Syriac Kesrb or Kbrsrb by 
the 6tl» century A.D. The consonant and vowel 
changes occurred because ^ was used for both k and 
A h in Syriac, and used here for the Persian kh, 
became k in Arabic. The first 1* became i by vowel 
dissimilation in Syriac, and the final vowel became 
an alif maksura by approximation to the fi c ld form. 
Arabic lexicographers said there was no Arabic word 
ending in umv with datnrna after the first consonant, 
50 Khusraw was put in the fi'ld form and the AA 
became k to show that it was Arabicised. 

Although Khusraw occurs in Arabic, Kisra was 
usually employed for proper names, especially for 
the SasSnid rulers Kisra AnOshirwan ( 53**79 A.D.) 
and Kisra Aparwiz (591-628 A.D.). Because these 
two Kisris dominated the late Sisanid period and 
Arab memories of it, their name was identified with 
the dynasty. Arabs came to regard Kisra as the 
name (»sm), surname or title (lakab) of Persian 
kings, the Sis dm d dynasty as the house of Kisrd 
[fil Kisra), and crown lands in ‘Irak as ard Kisra. 
Women of the royal family were called "daughters 
of Kisr 4 ". By the 2nd/8th century, the tendency to 
call all Sasanid rulers Kisr§ produced the broken 
plurals akdsira (the one most commonly used), 
A asfoira, akdsir, and Austir, all contrary to analogy. 
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Kisri personified Sisinid royalty for the Arabs, 
who viewed him with an ambivalent combination 
of envy, awe and fear. They called Ctesiphon Madd'in 
Kisra, the great audience hall there the Ucdn Kisrd, 
the defensive ditch the Khandak Kisrd, spoke of 
the crown, treasure, dazzling carpet, sword and 
armour of Kisri, and associated polished manners, 
lavish hospitality, haule cuisine, golden tableware 
and the arbitrary exercise of power, with his court. 
Kisri provided a symbol for Arab assimilation to 
Persian high culture, for feelings of common nobility, 
and represented the Persian monarch in lists of 
kings of the world and in the murals at Ku?ayr 
'Amra. Me was a poetic symbol of past glory and 
of fate that overtakes even mighty kings. 

Kisr&'s worldliness contrasted with Muslim spirit¬ 
ual values. tjadllh emphasised Muhammad's lack of 
pretence, his avoidance of royal trappings, and his 
followers' greater respect for him compared to 
Kisri and other rulers. Kisri tore up Muhammad's 
letter inviting him to Islam, and fradffh promised 
the destruction of Kisri and fyay^ar and that Mus¬ 
lims would spend their treasures. In the simile 
ascribed to Hurmuzin, Kisri is the main enemy of 
Islam (the head of the hostile bird). 

A fictionalised Kisri emerged by the 3rd/9th 
century as a vehicle for edifying tales, a person who 
conversed with a Bedouin on the virtues of camels 
or exchanged the lethal gift of a leopard for an eagle 
with Kay&ar. lie was quoted as a source of proverbs 
and someone who knew these stories might be 
nicknamed '•Kisra'. 

Relative nouns kisrawi, kisri, and kisrawdnl were 
formed from Kisra. The form kj^usrarcdni, directly 
from Persian, referred to the greatest of the atuisira 
and meant a kind of drink or i very fine, royal silk 
used for clothing and used to cover the Ka'ba in 
the late istfrth century. 

Bibliography : For lexical matters, see al- 
Kazwinl, Mu'djam makayis allugka, Cairo 1389- 
93/1969-72, V, 17:; al-Piawharf. Tddg al-lugha ua- 
sihdh al-'arabiyya, Bulak 1282/1365, i, 394; Ibn 
al-Djawaliki, Kitab al-mu l arrob min al-kaldm at- 
‘adjatni , ed- E. Sachau, Leipzig 1867, 60, 99, 123, 
128, cd. A. M. Shakir. Cairo 1 38*1/1969, 183-4, 
266, 319, 330; Ibn al-Athir, al Kihdya ft gharib 
al hadilh ua 'l-athar, Cairo 1311/1893-4, iv, 20; 
Ibn Mansur, Ltsan al^arab, Cairo 1386/1966, v, 
142; al-FIrdz^badl, al-Kdmus al-muhil Calcutta 
1 8x7, 5*2, 648; al-Murta^a al-Zabfdf, Tddj 
al 'ariis, Kuwayt 1385/1965, iii, 176, 479, 522; 
E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English lexicon, 2612; 

S. Fraenkel, DU aramdtschen Fremdwdtter im 
Arabischcn, Leiden 1886, 43-4; Th. Noldeke, 
Ceschichie der Perser und Archer, Leiden 1879, 
151 f-i F. Justi, Iranisches Nattunbuch, Marburg 
* 895 » >34 91 A - Shir, Kitab al al/df al-fdrisiyya 
al-mu'flrraba, Beirut 1908, 54; A. Siddiqi, Stuiicn 
itber die ptrstschen FrcrndudrUr im klassiscken 
Arabtsch, Gottingen 1919, 39-40, 61, 72; M. Kamil, 
Persian words in ancient Arabic, in UFA, xix 
(* 957 ). 62-3. For royal symbolism, see Ibn Kut- 
ayba, al-Ma'drif, Cairo 1389/1969. 612; idem, 
e Uyiln al-akfibur, Cairo 1384/1964. i, 52. »56, 

3 X 4 - 5 . 339 . ii, 2ii, 37 x; Tabari. TtPrikh, i, 1469. 
2358, 2436. 2447 . 2453 . iii. 15991 Mas'OdI, Murudj, 
i. 357 , ii, 292 =» §§ 395, 714 ; O. Grabar, The Six 
Kings at Qusayr Anrah, in Ars Oruntalis, i (1954), 
185-7; K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim archi¬ 
tecture, Oxford 1969, i, 400*1, pi. 71, e. For the fate 
of the mighty, see 'Adi b. Zayd, Diwdn, Baghdad 
1385/1965, »?8; al-Mufaddal, The Mufa^aliyxdt, 


ed. and tr. C. J. Lyall, Oxford 1918, 1 , 534, ii, 288; 
al Buhturl, DitvSn, Istanbul 1300/1883, 108-10; 
Ibn Kutayba, t l/yOn t iii, 113; T°^ arl . »**. 3 20 - 
For anti-Islamic symbolism, see Ibn Isbfifc, ed. 
Wiistenfcld, Gottingen 1858, i, 971; Abu Tamm&m, 
Dlwdn, Cairo 1370/1951, », 2 X 5 * 7 ; Ibn Kutayba, 
al-Ma^rif, 608; al-Bukhflrl. al-Di&mi* al-sahih, 
Cairo i 39 o/« 97 i, >v, 4 * 7 , v, 112-3, 139, 239*40, 
cd. M. Muhsin Khin, C.udjranwalla 1971, v, 307-8; 
Tabari, i, 1161-2, 1473, * 537 . * 7 <> 7 - For the 
fictional Kisr 5 , see Ibr. Kutayba, t UyAn, i, 98, 
iii, 199; Mas'udl, Murudj, i, 2 i 4 (M. Morokv) 

al-KISRAWI, Abu 'l-Hasan ‘Ail o. Maho! al- 
I$fakanI al-TabarI, rdwi of the 3rd/9th century 
who was also a poet and man of letters. He was the 
teacher of HarOn, the son of 'All b. C A 0 b. Yaby 3 
al-Munadjtiiiixi. and transmitted historical and 
literary traditions, and especially on the authority 
of al-DjaUi?. He was in contact with Badr al- 
Mu'tadidl [q.v. in Suppl.] and exchanged verses 
with Ibn a!*Mu e tazz. His knowledge of adab led 
him to compose several works, amongst which are 
cited a Kitab al-Khisdl. a collection of literary tradi¬ 
tions, maxims, proverbs and poetry, a K. al-A t ydd 
ua ‘l-naxodrix and a K. Mura soldi al-ikhwdn wa- 
muhdtrardl al-khilldn. His poetry consists mainly 
cf occasional verses which were improvised. He died 
at some point between 283/896 and 289/902, although 
H 5 didjl Khalifa, ed. Istanbul, i, 705. places his 
death in ca. 330/941-2. 

Bibliography. Fihrist, 214; Yakut, Udabd *, 
xv, 88-96; SuyutI, Bugkya, 356; Marzubdnl, 
Mutras kf S & ah. index; DM, iv, 251. (Ed.) 

£I$$A (a.), pi. kifas, the term which, after a long 
evolution, is now generally employed in Arabic for 
the novel, whilst its diminutive u£fiija, pi. ahdfif, 
has sometimes been adopted, notably by Mahmud 
TayiuOr [f.&.] as the equivalent of "novella, short 
story", before being ineptly replaced by a caique 
from the English "short story”, &i?fa (ta?ira. The 
sections of the following article are largely devoted 
to these literary genres as they are cultivated in 
the various Islamic literatures, even if the word 
£»'#<* is not itself used by them. Although some 
Berber tongues use the Arabic term (tyifft), it has 
not seemed necessary to add a section on the story 
in that language [sec Berbers'], but a brief section 
is devoted to the hif/a in Judaeo-Arabic and Judaco- 
Berber. 

The ensuing article is accordingly divided as 
follows: 

1, The semantic range of £i$?a in Arabic. 

2. The novel and short story in modem Arabic 
literature. 

3 (a) The biffa in older Turkish literature. 

(b) The novel and short story in modem Turkish 
literature. 

4. The genre in Persian literature. 

5. The genre in Urdu. 

6. The genre in Malaysia and Indonesia. 

7. The £ iff a and its modern developments in Swahili. 

8. The £is$a in Judaeo-Arabic and Judaeo-Berber. 

r. The semantic range of £t>ga in Arabic. 
Judging by the contents of the articles in the 
Arabic dictionaries devoted to the root b-f-f, one 
may consider this as the result of a convergence of 
several different "roots". Among the various mean¬ 
ings shown here, two of them seem to be totally 
distinct from each other: "to clip the hair, wings, 
etc.” (cf. Hebr. 2 Sp and words made up of ~Xp) 
and "to follow the tracks of a man or animal”. 
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Taking into account the realities of Bedouin life, 
this last sense, to which fafa can easily be connected, 
is certainly old, if not the primitive signification. 
It is from the verb baf$a taken in this sense that the 
name of the k&}$, pL "a kind of detective 

responsible for examining and interpreting tracks 
and marks on the ground" (al Mas'udI, Murugi, iii, 
343 — § **27; cf. al-‘UsayrI, Kdmus ai- c addt ..., 
‘Amman 1973-4, 85, who points out the use in 

Jordan of fafd? with the generally-developed sense 
of ftd'if ai-atjiar [sec #iyAfa]) has evolved). More 
over, the fcur’in provides two attestations of this 
old meaning of the root A-f-js. Moses' mother says 
to his sister ku??ihi "follow his tracks" (XXVIII, 
zo/xx), and in XVIII, 63/64, it is said that Moses 
and his page boy "followed their tracks back again, 
retracing them" ( fa-rtadda l ald dO^arihima 
Nevertheless, the verb kaffa is most frequently 
found in the KurHn with the derived sense of 
"to tell a story, narrate", or more exactly, "to give 
a circumstantial account of some happening, to 
recount an event by giving all the details succes¬ 
sively"; this nuance is usually lost in translation, 
though it rnay sometimes be conveyed through an 
adverb like "exactly". One may note, with repeti 
tions within the same verse, *9 occurrences of this 
verb: the account is given by God to the Prophet 
(IV, 162/164, VI, 57 , VII, 6/7, 99/tox, XI, 102/100, 
X21/120, XII, 3. XVI, 2x9/118, XVIII, I2/X3, XX, 
99, XL, 78), by the Kur J 5 n (XXVII, 78/76) and 
by Moses to gfetfoyb (XXVIII, 25); Jacob tolls 
Joseph not to recount his dream to his brothers 
(XII, 3); divine messengers recite to mankind the 
miraculous "signs" of God (VI, 130, VII, 33/35); 
and God instructs the Prophet to recount "the 
affair" (VII, 175/176). 

In this last verse, the word which has the 
general sense of "narrative, explanation, report, 
story" in its five other attestations (III, 55/62, XII, 
3, xxx, XXVIII title and v. 25), has been translated 
by "affair". Doubtless one should not neglect the 
nuance of precision and exactness contained in 
A a?af, but it is perfectly certain that the term's 
sense tends to become attenuated In order to as¬ 
similate it to that of Wf/A. It could be perfectly 
easily substituted for the latter wotd in at least 
five occurrences out of 23 (XX, 8/9, LI, 24, LXXIX, 
X 5 . LXXXV, 17, LXXXVIII, i), and furthermore, 
the verb baddalha is clearly equivalent to hassa in 
three verses (II, 71/76, XCIII, xx, XCIX, 4). Also 
close to are khabar (XXVII, 7, XXVIII, 29) 
and especially the pi. athbar (IX, 95/94. XLVII, 
33/31, XCIX, 4), and also naba 3 , with 12 attestations 
out of the 17 in the singular (V, 30/27, VI, 34, VII, 
174/173, IX, 71/70. X, 72/71, XIV, 9, XVIII, 12/13, 
XXVI, 69, XXVIII, 2/3, XXXVIII, 21/20 and 
LXIV, 5) and 7 out of the xr in the plural (ill, 
39/44, 51, X2X/X20, VII, 99, XII, 103/102, XXVIII, 
66 and LIV, 4) corresponding fairly exactly to 
Aafos in the sense of "narrative, story, talc". Thus 
four terms of very different origins converge here 
in the ftur'An and tend to assume a common signifi¬ 
cation, whilst losing at the same time the nuances 
implied in their original etymologies [see ijiicAya). 

Kiffa itself does not appear in the Holy Book, 
but one can point to some examples in the fiaJWi 
with a general meaning of "thing, affair" (— amr, 
lha'n), close to one of the meanings of but 

this term seems however to have kept well its original 
nuance of meaning in the traditionists* vocabulary, 
to judge by the expression sdka al-badith bitiffatihi 
"he cited the badUh in all its details, giving it word- 


for-word" (Muslim, $ablb> SaJdm, bdb al-sifrr, trad. 
No. 44). The word also very rapidly became a tech¬ 
nical term of Arabic grammar. Slbawayh certainly 
uses the verb Aajja in the sense of "to narrate" (i, 
60) and the noun in those of "narrative" ( = 
haJith, i, 60) and "affair" (i, 4x5, 4x8, 432), but 
above all he applies it (5a instances) to the idea of 
"state" (— see G. Troupeau, Lexiqueindex du 
Kitab de Sibiuayhi, Paris 1976, 172): consequently 
the expressions 4amlr al-sha'n and $am\r al-biffa 
are absolutely synonymous (W. Wright, A grammar 
of the Arabic language, index.) 

At the moment when Slbawayh wrote his work, 
the verb faff* meant, from the time of the Prophet 
onwards, "to practise as a popular preacher of 
sermons and edifying tales "[see ka$$], this profession 
being called £055 or fcajoj (see Wensinck, Concordance, 

v, 39 *- 2 , 394. 395 )- The more serious among the 
made a speciality of giving a commentary 
to their audience on the miraculous events referred 
to in the lyur’in and of recounting, in particular, 
in reference to the lives of the prophets, edifying 
stories. The of the Kur 3 5 nic text was then 
specialised in meaning, as wc have just seen, and 
replaced, in order to designate the material in the 
repertoire of the popular religious story-tellers, by 
biffA, pi. kifaf, without the term having, at least at 
the outset, the least element of the pejorative in its 
sense. However, in the ydlgth century, al-Di&b 4 , 
following other authors, reserves for the sense 
of "religious tale", but sometimes adds, with his 
usual irony, some fairly precise nuances of "story- 
full of marvels and somewhat unbelievable", of 
"myth" and of "traditional explanation of a super¬ 
natural happening” (see TarbP, index). 

At this period, the A u?fdf were already mingling 
with their discourses stories totally lacking in edifi¬ 
cation, but it seems that did not yet mean a 
secular talc, and even in the next century, Ibn al- 
Nadim does not use the word in the chapter devoted 
to stories in the Fikrisi. Moreover, a few decades 
later, Ai?ja appears with the religious sense which 
it had when used by the first kv}f&f, in the title of 
al TbaMabl's [f.r.] popular work, the Mri’ts al- 
madjdhs fl ala*biyd 3 ; the expression »iw 

al anbiyP was to become the title of quite a 
considerable number of works. Despite the precise 
meaning implied by this latter expression, the lexi¬ 
cographers, who devote quite a lot ol space to the root 
A - f - 9, hardly give the precise sense of bijfa at all. 
The LA limits itself to asserting that the term is well- 
known, and then glosses it by khabar, and 

amr, though it does however give a pejorative nuance 
for in fact equivalent to "words, chatter", 

opposed to c amal "action”. In the Mi$b&b, k 
defined only by ska 3 n and amv\ and in the Sabafi, 
amr and baditk are further used to gloss thte term, 
whose plural would therefore only be used for 
the Jti ?fa when it was written (likewise, also, in the 
LA and Kdmus). Assuming that we are probably 
not concerned here with the kifdf al-anbiyV, this 
rather enigmatic explanation is probably to be used 
with a technical sense different from that signalled 
in grammatical terminology ; starting fxom the mean¬ 
ing of "affair”, early attested and found from lyur 3 - 
anic times onwards, very soon came in fact to 
mean "a written exposition of an affair or matter, 
a mdmoirc presented to a judge, a request placed 
before a ruler, a petition". QuatremAre, in his 
SxUans mamclouks , *, 236 n. xxx, gives a certain 
number of examples of this meaning and mentions 
the existence of an official, the kiffa-dar, who was 



concerned with such requests (see also C.audefroy- 
Dcmombynes, La Syfie, p. XL1V; Doxy does not 
appear to have interpreted the material in the 
dictionaries relative to the written in the same 
way as we have done, since he includes this term in his 
Supplement). Al Kalfcasfcandl, in $ubh. Hi. 487-8. does 
not cite the ki$$a-d&r but provides some details about 
the manner in which bUas alntAfdlim were treated. 

Since some kusf&f began regularly to narrate 
stories which bad no religious character at all, 

without ceasing at the same time to charac 
terise a serious, even a historical narrative (e.g. the 
27 mss. called Aijsoi gfjiunat. .. "narrative of the 
expedition of ..classified by Ahlwardt in his 
Berlin catalogue) tended to be applied to any story, 
sacred or profane, and to become a synonym of 
kikdya , and secondarily, of hadlh and khabar. As 
an indication, the above-mentioned catalogue has a 
total of 2x6 works beginning with that of the 

mss. in the B.N. of Paris drawn up by G. Vajda has 
1x5 (of which 75 have been restored according to 
their contents); bikaya appears there 47 times, 
badith 12 times and khabar 4 times. In the group 
as a whole, there are certainly some edifying stories 
(e.g. the Kipfat AM al-KehJ), but titles like Kiffttl 
Sulaytndn tia ( a Bilftii or K if sat Tauaddud reveal 
true romances. In this way, the modern use of the 
term is to be justified, and this, conversely, has 
brought about a revival of £<xw, now specialised 
in the sense of •'narration ", the narrative genre and 
the narrative art'*, leading to the creation of the 
word kafasi "narrative" (adj.). (Ch. Pellat) 

2. In modern Arabic literature. 

The modem and technical meaning of this word: 
"fictional narrative", "novel" has come to be 
accepted without eliminating the more general, older 
sense of "story", "account", furthermore, it should 
be noted that, in this case as in many others, the 
neologism has not been immediately accepted and 
does not cover the same semantic field for all 
those who use it, even today. From the start, it is 
seen to alternate with other words. 

In an article appearing in al-Ahrdm, on zi May 
1881, where the shpyhh Muhammad ‘Abduh drew 
attention, without otherwise deploring it, to the 
taste of his contemporaries for the novel, wc find 
the word rumdniyyat. The definition of the genre 
remains somewhat hazy since the eminent reformer 
included under this heading Kali I a wa-Dunna and 
the stories of traditional adab along with the recent 
translation of the A ventures it TfUtnaque by al- 
Tah$awl and the serial stories then published in 
il-Ahrdm. Besides this borrowed term—which was 
not long to remain in use—there are words drawn 
from the Arabic vocabulary which come to mean 
the same as biffti. Understandably in the case of 
works on the borderline of the novel genre, the 
terminology appears uncertain: the t Alam al-din 
(1884) of ‘AH Mubarak is presented by its author 
as a bikdya (story) while Ibrahim al-Muwaylibl gives 
the title badl(h (talk) to his very interesting mabdmdt: 
Hadtyi c Isd b. (1907). It is all the same 

curious to note that in 1917 a certain J2jubr3n Khalil 
Eiubrfln, suggesting to the editor of the review 
al-HiUU the holding of a competition for the best 
story—to promote a genre that has proved its worth 
in Europe—uses the term hikdya to describe the 
genre. Little by little, however, biffdesme to prevail, 
and Tabs Husayn was seen claiming back his liberty 
as a creator and refusing to apply rules whose validity 
he did not recognise by saying in substance: the biffa 


is taught nowhere, and besides, what I wrife is not 
a kifsa but a Hadith (cf. $Alib, in al-Mu'adhdhabun 
fi ‘l-ard). 

In fact, the lack of precision remains, mainly as 
a result of the differences in length among the various 
kinds of story. It is possible to account for these 
without departing from the root b$-f- For the 
abstract "narration", "narrative literature" we 
have &*?«*?, while the "story" of indeterminate length 
is called the novel being distinguished from the 
"talc" or from the "novelette" by an adjective 
<» laieila in the one case, bissa lyifira in the other). 
The range of meanings may be conveyed in a still 
more precise fashion: a suitable adjective expresses 
the midway term, the long short story so popular 
with the British (Aijya mutavassifa), while uAjfija 
(pi. akdfit) denotes the very short story, the short 
novelette. 

But in practice, things are not so simple. The 
first Arabic story-teller to be universally known, 
MabmOd Taymfir, published successively two col¬ 
lections of stories, calling the first (aI-5hayAA 

Dpon'a wa-abdfif uklfrd, 1925) and the second 
At fti$ (*A vim MctwalU wa-ki$a$ u^rd, 1926). At 
the other end of the scale, there are some who prefer 
ritniya to kif$a lawlla to denote the novel; this 
neologism was more specifically reserved at the end 
of the 19th century to denote a "theatrical piece." 
Without it being an absolute rule, it may be stated 
that at the present day wfouja is more frequently 
used in Syria and Lebanon in the sense of short 
story, while riwdya is preferred in Egypt with the 
meaning of novel. 

Considerations of length are not the only ones to 
be of relevance. It should also be noted that some 
have tried to solve the ambiguity inherent in the 
word "tale" which exists also in English. If one 
wishes to differentiate the brief, realistic, truthful 
or plausible narrative (the short story) from a nar¬ 
rative of the same dimensions but imaginative, 
extraordinary or extravagant (the tale), one must call 
the latter by the name (or wAjnsa) followed by 
an adjective {khaydliyya or k^ur&fiyya), while being 
careful not to use the word hhurSJa in isolation lest 
it fce understood in a non technical sense and with 
a pejorative flavour: "a cock-and-bull story". 

The birth and evolution of Arabic fictional 
literature. The modem owes nothing to 

Arab tradition. It is linked neither with the folklore 
of the Thousand atul one nights nor with tales of 
chivalry nor with narratives of adab. The tradition 
of classical tnaftdma, although taken up by two 
men of imagination and dual culture (Firis al* 
£hidvik for al-Sdb l ald ‘l-sdtt, 1855; and Muhammad 
al-Muwaylibl. cf. above, 1907I has left no legacy. 
It is from Europe that the Arabs have borrowed 
this literary genre totally unfamiliar to them, sc. 
the novel. 

The press, which has been remarkably prolific in 
Cairo and Beirut ever since its first appearance 
there in the middle of the 19th century, has in a 
short space of time put into circulation stories of 
various lengths translated from French and English. 
Some periodicals, like lladika al-akhbdr (founded 
tn Beirut in 1858) publish examples from time to 
time, others, like at-Qjin&n (Beirut 1870) regularly 
devote a part of each issue to such translations, 
and the same applies to the reviews that the Lebanese 
resident in Egypt have subsequently launched in 
Cairo (al-HUdl, al-Muktafaf. al-piyd *). Even the 
daily al-Ahrdm founded in Alexandria in 1875 has 
its serial story. Furthermore, some weekly or monthly 
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entertainment publications are entirely devoted to 
them (Silsilat al fukahat, Beirut 1884; Muntakhabdt 
al-riuayat, Cairo 1894). A certain degree of decen¬ 
tralisation has even been achieved with the ap¬ 
pearance of Silsilat al riwdyat al-'uthmaniyy* at 
Tan{& in 1908 and al-Samir at Alexandria in 19x1. 
The second stage is the editing of the translated 
novels in volumes. 

The essential object of this type of literature is 
to entertain. Publishers and translators search out 
stories of extraordinary adventures, of unhappy 
love-affairs, of poignant grief, rather than works of 
established quality whose authors are universally 
known. Fidelity to the original text was not regarded 
as an obligation in the period where the translator 
most in demand, Tany Os ‘Abduh, a Lebanese who 
had settled in Egypt, was renowned for the imagina¬ 
tion which he put into his work. The tendency was 
to adapt rather than to translate. 

Quite naturally “original" composition has fol¬ 
lowed translation-adaptation and obeyed the same 
rules. It has even in some cases been exactly con¬ 
temporary with it, and there are times when the 
translator is at the same time an author. This was 
the case with Salim al-Bustanl, who published no 
less than five original works in serial form between 
*870 and 1884 in itl-Djimn, at the same time as he 
was translating French novels. His sister Alice and 
his cousin Sa‘ld were also involved in the same sort 
of work. In serial stories of thi9 kind as well as in 
the copied models there abound coups Ac tkidtro, 
unexpected meetings, unsuspected relationship, 
etc. In order to avoid offending a very sensitive 
public moral sense, the scene of the plot still tends 
to be exotic, or if the action takes place in Egypt, 
the whole or the majority of the cast of characters 
must be foreign (Fatal al-ahrdm by Muhammad 
Mabrnfld, Fatat Mw by Ya'kOb SarrQf). Sa*ld al- 
BustanI discovered to his cost the powerful force 
of this unwritten rule: a resident of Egypt for ten 
years, a friend of Shay kb ‘Abduh, this Lebanese 
was nevertheless savagely criticised in conventionally- 
minded circles for having published Dhdt al-khvfr 
(1894) which claims to show the disastrous results 
of an ill-matched marriage... in a wealthy family 
supposedly living in Alexandria! 

Obliged to show some degree of discretion, limited 
in its intellectual ambitions, this newly-arrived genre 
would doubtless never have interested an enlightened 
Arab public had it not found sponsors and promoters. 
Shayklj ‘Abduh took an interest in it, as has been 
seen, because he reckoned it capable of having a 
reformatory effect, if carrying a well-formulated 
message. For Djirdji Zaydan (1862-19x4), it was 
the ideal didactic means to put into the service of 
history, and this Christian author of a History of 
Islamic civilisation therefore brought to the novel the 
caution of the scholar. Whereas Djamil Mudawwar 
had published in Beirut in 188: a single historical 
novel about ‘AbbAsid Baghdad, he was to publish 
twenty-four such novels between 1889 and 1914, 
of which the majority appeared in serial form in 
Cairo in the review al-Htldl which he edited. Serious 
information being in his view the essential part, the 
amorous element of the plot would serve only to 
lure the reader; this element seems therefore to be 
somewhat stereotyped from one volume to another; 
but at least, the construction is solid and the language 
clear and precise. 

After reason, sensibility. It would be impossibe 
to overestimate the role of Manfalufl (1876-1924) 
for, in his two collections [al-Naforat (1910-1921) 


and al* A bar at (1915)), be superbly arabises French 
romanticism to the point where, under his pen, 
translations, adaptations and original creations 
seem to flow from the same source. Having lound a 
style and a tone, he knows bow to stir emotions 
while dealing, in a context of traditional morality, 
with the problems posed by the irruption of European 
civilisation into the modem Orient. At the opposite 
extreme as regards content but with a similar degree 
of emotional intensity, is the message of "The 
American’’ DjubrAn (1883-1931)- Tears flow in 
abundance here too, but the romanticism is noble, 
protesting at the injustice practised by the powerful 
of this world as observed in the microcosm of the 
Lebanese village where the mayor and the priest 
seem to be constantly united in the effort to prevent 
the children from loving each other; al-A dint Ha 
al-mutakassira (1912) hardly deserves to be called 
a novel, it is rather a long poem in prose devoted 
to an unhappy love affair of the author. "Broken 
wings" and "Tears”, these are the two works, of 
Egypt and the mahAfar, which have moved or 
irritated several generations of Arabs all over the 
world. 

But the first Arabic novel owes nothing to Man- 
faluti or to Piubran. It was written in Paris—and 
perhaps partly in Geneva—by a young Egyptian 
student. Haykal (1888-1936) was feeling homesick 
when he wrote Zaynab (1914). and it is the Egyptian 
countryside that he attempts to re create with its 
poetry, its variety, and also its characters, simple 
and poverty-stricken. But this evocation is centred 
around two victims of injustice in Egypt, sc. the 
peasant and the woman. Even though the first 
edition is signed under the pseudonym Mi$ri Falldh, 
the poverty of the farm worker hardly holds our 
attention, while the fate of two women, equally 
unfortunate, illustrates the sorry coudition of an 
entire sex and recalls the courageous protest of 
KAsim Amin at the beginning of the century. The 
hero ultimately makes his indictment: life has no 
appeal in a land where youth passes too quickly, 
where love is not allowed, and where the individual 
has no time to look at what is beautiful. 

Even if the problems of writing and construction 
are not always perfectly solved, even if the influence 
of La nouvelU Helolse of Rousseau is too obvious, 
this rich composition does not only have a historical 
interest, for it conveys an authentic tone, that of a 
desperate confession. 

In spite of these promising beginnings, other 
novels were not to appear for a further fifteen years. 
In the interval, it is only short story writers who 
make a name for themselves, putting forward within 
the dimensions of shorter narratives technical solu¬ 
tions borrowed this time from the best European 
specialists. The stories that they tell, on the other 
hand, always deal with the reality that surrounds 
them, lu "wringing the neck of rhetoric", these 
young pioneers feci that they are laying the founda¬ 
tions of a new literature. The first of them,—and 
paradoxically the only survivor—MifcllA*!! Nu'ayma 
(bom in 1889) began publishing his stories at the 
beginning of the First World War in al-S&’ift, theu 
in al-Funun, the two reviews edited by Syrian 
Lebanese settlers in New York. The best, later 
collected in an anthology [Kdna ma kdna, Beirut 
* 937 ). striking for their simple language, the 
transparency of the characters, the significant choice 
of situations—where ancestral customs like the 
journey to America play a central role—and perhaps 
even more for the firmness with which the story is 



told, a story where, however, emotion and humour 
make themselves discreetly felt. On Egyptian soil, 
slightly later, Mubainmad TaymOr (d. 1921) pub¬ 
lished in ai-SuJut some stories of which the best- 
known dates from 1919—30 important year lor 
Egyptian nationalism of which this writer was a 
passionate advocate. Add to this element the interest 
taken in social injustice and in poverty, and we 
have the principal source-material of the stories of 
Muhammad TaymOr and of his comrades-in-arms. 
This expression is not an exaggeration when applied 
to his brother MabmOd, who describes himself as 
taking the torch from the hands of his brother, dead 
at the age of thirty. It is without doubt Mahmud 
TaymOr (d. 1974)1 the greatest story writer of the 
time, who has exerted the strongest influence in 
Egypt and in the other Arab lands, one of the most 
prolific of modem .Arab writers and one of the most 
widely-translated too. Following the school of 
Maupassant—to whom his brother introduced him— 
he learnt to construct a plot firmly centred on a 
character who is bizarre to say tire least, or on an 
exceptional incident. But he does not ignore the 
dominant themes of Egyptian social life, to which 
the brothers *Ubayd and MabmQd Tahir L 5 shln 
(d. 1955) also come to apply themselves, each ac¬ 
cording to his temperament and his special talent, 
L2shln being of the three the one whose palette 
would appear to be the best equipped both for 
varieties of subject and of resources of expression. 
Let it also be noted that this writer has written one 
of the few Arabic novels to appear before the Second 
World War: #aww&* bild Adam ("Eve without 
Adam"), 1934. 

Furthermore, it may be appropriate to note that 
this novel is distinct from the others in that its 
subject (the pitiable failure of a feminist school¬ 
teacher who believed in love and social advance¬ 
ment) owes nothing to the life of the author, while 
T&h& Husayn (d. 1973) Ibrahim *Abd al-Kadir al- 
Mftzinl (d. 1949)1 al-'Afcfcad (d. 1964) and Tawflfc 
al-Hakim (b. 1902) had written nothing before 2939 
but works largely autobiographical in character. 
What these men have in common is that they are 
not true imaginative writers, but rather they are 
part of the Egyptian intellectual dlite. It should 
therefore surprise no-one that they look for material 
for their stories in their own experience. Besides, 
for these great thinkers of their generation also, 
this is the means of assessing the exact condition 
of their country, for carrying on, in short, the wor¬ 
ried analysis conducted by Haykal in Zaynab. As 
chance would have it, the year 1929 saw both the 
second edition of this novel and the publication of 
the first part of T 5I » 5 Husayn’s al-Ayydm. The 
accuracy in tone of this book, written with finesse 
and modesty, explains its immediate success in 
Egypt and the rest of the world; one feels that the 
blind boy struggling in a world that is hostile or in¬ 
different or stupid symbolises more than an individual 
destiny. Even before the appearance of the second 
part of ai-Ayy&m, Adib (1935) represents a split 
in the personality of the author, whose Egyptian 
half looks on helplessly at the folly and wreck of 
the Europeanised part. 

The debate between the two civilisations—-with 
their customs and culture—also interests Tawflk 
al-Hakim in two of his autobiographical novels, 
while in the two others ( C A trdai al-ruh, 1933; Ycuctniy- 
yat nd'ib fi 'l-arydf, 1937) we find a number of 
the elements of the dossiers opened on Egyptian 
society by the short story writers. Superficially, 


the enquiry is less emphatic, there are times when 
the reader roars with laughter, but do not the 
laughter and the careless airs conceal a deep disquiet 
into which the faint-hearted lover and the Deputy 
Prosecutor are both plunged ? 

In drawing his self-portrait in Ibrahim al-kdlib 
(r 93 i), Mazinl speaks of disappointments in love 
which may be fictitious, but he is most certainly 
honest when he shows biinself irresolute and easily 
discouraged. As if in spite of himself, he gives us 
suggestive insights into the three milieux that he 
sets himself to evoke and, when he does not over¬ 
step the bounds, his glibness does not lack charm. 

Outside Egypt, a single novelist deserves mention 
for this period ; the Lebanese Tawflk Yusuf 'AwwAd, 
who published al-Kaghi/ in 1939. It is the Lebanon 
of the period of the First World War, the Lebanon 
"in the hour of the Turk", ravaged by famine, that 
we find here, the repression of nationalist move 
ments coming to an end on the gallows of Beirut’s 
Place des Canons. With a great deal of sobriety, a 
very sure sense of crowd-scenes, a properly romantic 
conception of history and politics, here is a writer 
who knows how to give to his narrative a depth 
which nobody else, Hakim included, lias yet suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining. 

‘Irak at that time was still at a hesitant stage, 
with MabmQd Abmad al-Sayyid (d. 1937) publishing 
from 1921 onwards, in Cairo, stories which are ad¬ 
mittedly rudimentary but where the effects of Turk¬ 
ish rule on l !rSkI society arc succinctly shown; with 
Anwar Sha 3 ul (first collection of stories 1930), the 
influence of Tayradr is clear. In his stories and those 
of *Abd al Madjid Lutfl (b. 1908}, influenced by 
Tolstoy and Gorky, one feels that the seeds of a 
promising harvest have been sown in ‘Ir&fc. 

Among the pioneers mentioned above, a certain 
number have lived on after the war. Their prestige 
has increased and they have attained immortality. 
Young Arabic literature has found in them its an¬ 
cestors, its sponsors, its classics, it could be said. 
Each of them otherwise remains imperturbably 
faithful to his style. It is still the same self-centred 
man dissatisfied with home and Jove that Mizinl 
indulgently analyses ( Ibrahim II). From an incident 
of everyday life, the Lebanese Mikhfl*ll Nu'ayma 
draws the material of an intimate diary [Mu^akhardl 
al-arha^h, r949), where meditations or good and 
evil, the solitude of the sou! and its mystical voca¬ 
tion, count more than the narrative plot. In the 
same way that Tawflk al-Hakim hardly descends 
from his ivory tower to stigmatise feminine duplicity 
and to comment ironically on the sacred bonds of 
marriage ( al Rxbdf almukaddas, 1944), Tiha Husayn 
pursues his dialogue with destiny, but through 
interposed characters, in a tragic family chronicle 
with slow tempo (SJjadjaraf ai-bu y s, 1934). The 
famous Mahmud TaymOr still composes short stories 
—his last collection appeared in January 1967—but 
he also writes novels where he expresses in the same 
pure language the qualities for which he is well 
known; very close to his times in I la ‘l-libd* ayyuhd 
l-hvbb (1959), he is halfway to fantasy m al-Mafdblfi 
al-iurk (1960). In this group, it is without doubt 
Haykal who has produced the least expected work 
for Htihadhd khuUkai (1956) presents, on the eve of 
his death, a portrait of a woman that contrasts 
totally with the Zaynab of his youth; this cold, 
dominating female really existed, so well-informed 
contemporaries assert. 

But the new-comers are henceforward very numer¬ 
ous, some of them belonging to Arab countries not 



mentioned above. Reviews have been founded: in 
Egypt of course, but also in Babrayn, where a literary 
periodical of this name appeared when the first 
printing-press was installed in the Gulf (1939), most 
of all in Beirut where al-Addb, founded in 1953, and 
al-Adib give young writers the opportunity to 
become known, in Tunis where, since 1944, the 
review a/-Af aba frith awards a prize (Bahlawdn) to a 
writer every year. Henceforward, Arabic fictional 
literature is sufficiently vigorous and varied to 
convey trends which are to be noted elsewhere in 
the world. 

The romantics. It is clear that romanticisir. has 
solid roots at its disposal—it is enough to recall the 
genre of the first European novels translated, the 
importance of ManfaJutI, the tone of Zaynab. A 
younger generation dissatisfied with its condition 
finds at last the means of expressing its revolt and 
its dreams. Evidently it is love that polarises all 
attention. This lyricism is a phenomenon of youth 
in three senses: the youth of the writer, the youth of 
literature and the youth of the public. The theme of 
the impossibility of amorous relationships is treated 
at length by the Tunisian Rashid Mihail in the short 
stories that he has published in the review al-Fikr 
since i960: an encounter without future constitutes 
the subject of al-Baftr Id ma* fih, a story which gives 
its title and dominant tone to a collection published 
by the Libyan A. Ibrahim al-Faklh in 1966; the 
Sudanese Sabbir (b. 1927) published ten years ago 
a novel on a small scale: Sitr al-dumu c . 

It should not, however, be assumed that this 
type of novel is always attributable to an "indis¬ 
cretion of youth." Writers oi considerable renown 
who are no longer adolescents have built their success 
upon this specialised genre, and their prolific output 
shows that they know how to pluck the string of 
emotion. In this context, one could hope for no better 
example than the Egyptian trio of Yusuf Siba*! 
[d. 1978), C A. H. c Abd Allah (d. 1973) and l}?sin 
‘Abd al-Kuddus. The systematic exploitation of 
sentimental problems is their common denominator, 
as well as their ability to impose their personal 
style. The first emphasises the dramatic, or melo¬ 
dramatic quality of the situations that he imagines; 
the second does not flinch from a certain moralistic 
purring owed for the most part to the very literary 
nature of his language; finally, the third flirts with 
scandal, and his gallery- of pretty girls at once in¬ 
nocent and greedy for liberty has aroused many 
adolescent dreams. 

Readers unmoved by the magic of these masters 
perhaps would allow themselves to be seduced by 
more subtle forms of romanticism. In Egypt, *Abd 
.Allah fukhl finds in his native countryside ( Fi 
daw 3 al-kamar, short stories, i960) or in a cruise 
on the Nile ( al-Nahr , a novel 1962) the appropriate 
setting that his dreams require, while Mustafa 
MafemAd (b. 193:) studies the relationship of married 
people (ai-Mustahi!, i960) with much tact and 
sensitivity. In Syria, the short story writer Shamil 
Rural [al-K*t&>if t 1960) even seasons his outpourings 
with a fair dose of fierce satire. Finally, we draw 
attention to a short story by the Algerian T 5 hir 
WaftSr [Mamarr al-jyyam, in al-Fihr, 1959) for 
this disillusioned statement by one of his heroes: 
'There is no youth in the Arab world. The Arab 
knows only two ages: childhood and adulthood.” 
We shall have occasion to speak again of this sense 
of malaise. 

The realists. These writers have inherited a 
populist or poverty-oriented tradition that is not 


very old. On the eve of the war, the Syrians T. 
l Aww 5 d, K. M. Karam, and the 'Jrikl Qja'far Khalil! 
were concerning themselves with fraternity, tearful 
commiseration or indignant horror at the sufferings 
of the lower classes. 

We find this same interest in poor people with a 
great number of writers of the following period and 
in countries that have come to the novel more 
recently. From Morocco, we may mention two col¬ 
lections of stories; alSa^f by Muhammad Ibr&hfm 
Abu ‘Allu and Ra 4 iul vr*-tnaf*a (1969) by Zaynab 
Fahmt. Taymflr has really created a school, for we 
witness an impressive parade of pitiable or laughable 
"cases"; Y. tfakki's petty tradesmen, the charlatans 
of the Tunisian Mu^afa FArisI, the baggage carriers 
of the Syrian Samlm Sharif, the water-carriers of 
the Egyptian Siba'I. These specimens of an idle or 
poverty-stricken humanity, true to type even when 
they live on the fringe of society, clearly lend them¬ 
selves to living in novels. Who could deny the 
vividness of the portrait of Tarnanuuh. idler and 
football fanatic, product of the Imagination of 
Rashid HamzAwl (Tunis, al-Fikr, 1959) or that of 
tlie "maker of grotesque cripples", the negro Z\\a 
who introduces a kind of Court of Miracles in the 
lane [Zufidk al-midakk, 1947) described by the 
Egyptian Nadjlb Mabfu*. 

Apart from the hero, the writers strive to recreate 
a whole ambience to which they are deeply attached. 
Thus, thanks to the pen of a Tayyib TariW or of a 
HamziwI, there appear before us the coloured 
quarters of Rab* and of Turbat al-Bey in Tunis, 
while the shrines of Old Cairo, Sayyidnl Husayn 
and Sayyidatni Zaynab, inspire the best works of 
Hakki and MftbfO*, and the seascape of the §hatt 
al- c Arab is recreated in a *tory such as Qhdhirai 
almadina (1975) by the ‘IriW c Abd al-Rabm&n 
Madjld al-Rubay*L 

It would be surprising if the countryside wtre 
to remain outside the fictional repertoire, when we 
recall that, with Zaynab, the Arabic novel was 
bora there, H is in fact the same love of nature 
that shines through in a simple account of olive¬ 
picking in Tunisia, told by Muhammad F. QbazlI 
(b. 1927) in a short story [al-Fikr, 1961). But it is 
most of all in the novels of the Egyptian Sharkaw! 
[al-Artf, 1954. Kulab kkdliya, al-Falldfi) that the 
lural life is conveyed in all its richness, at a time 
when new ideas are shaking the system of traditions 
that used to be thought immovable. On the contrary, 
Husayn Na$r (Tunisia) evokes the full force of the 
past in a few pages; this "Ox that my father left 
us” (a/-FiAr, 1961) is slow to die and imposes his 
presence when the young men, rejecting the ex¬ 
perience of the old, wish that the page had been 
decisively turned. 

It will come as no surprise to find political in¬ 
volvement accompanying this meticulous survey of 
an entire people. At the same time that al-Ari 
appeared in Cairo, Hanni Mina published in Damas¬ 
cus al-Mafabift al-surfr. We may thus see side-by-side 
two exemplary narratives: a peasant revolt in the 
Delta, and the resistance of the Latakians to the 
French Mandate at the end of the Second World 
War. The heroic times of such and such a country 
Ii8ve inspired a considerable mass of stories. The 
Moroccan ifljanatjia BannGna celebrates inter-Arab 
solidarity sealed in combat in a recent collection 0/ 
short stories ( al-Ndr tea 'l-ik&tiydr) and his com¬ 
patriot Mubarak Rabi* makes the participation of 
Moroccan troops in the battle of the Golan Heights, 
in 1974, the central subject of his novel: Ri/M 



al-sildft. . . tra 'l-kamar (1976). Sometimes one finds 
them to be too verbose and not sufficiently alive. 
This is especially the case with the entire output of 
Sofadl (Syria), a real propagandist of the 
Arab Revolution {Tha’tr muhtarif\ al-kadar ; 
As£bdh abf.il, 1959). On the other band, an «A. H- 
ben HaddGfca (Algeria) succeeds in interesting us in 
the conscience of a man who has just committed a 
political crime (in Ztlal diazd’iriyya, 1960). It is 
the analysis of the social and psychological conse¬ 
quences of the war of liberation which interests him 
in his first novel appearing ten years later (/?ff* 
al djaniib), of which the form catches the attention. 
His compatriot Tahir aI-Wat(ar also distinguishes 
himself in his two recent novels by the originality 
of his vision of guerilla warfare (al-At) or the trau¬ 
matic after-effects of independence [al-Zilsdl). 
Similarly, the Palestinian tragedy is presented, free 
of forced sentimentality, in fascinating novels by 
the Lebanese Halim Barakht and the Palestinian 
Ghassfln KanafSni [Ri&al fi 'l-s^ams). 

Oriental society is evciving to a varied rhythm 
in its different aspects. Industrialisation, for example, 
has scarcely been reflected by the appearance of 
workers in romantic literature. To our knowledge, 
only two writers hare taken an interest in this: 
H. Mina (Syria) mentioned above, who has made a 
study a la Gorky of type setters in a printing-press, 
The invisible thread, i960; and Muhammad §idfci 
(Egypt), who through the experience of a self-taught 
man trained in a number of occupations, gives us 
an insight into the daily life of the working classes 
(in the collections al-Anfdr and al-Aydt 'l-fchashina, 
1956 and 1938). 

On the other hand, the number of Arab women 
writers is already remarkable. Quite naturally, they 
are interested in problems that are specifically 
feminine. Since professional involvement of women 
is still somewhat limited in their countries, it is 
most of all "psychological realism" that they aim 
at. The older ones—Bint al-gh^i* and S. KalamiwI 
in Egypt, Wid&d Sakikln! in Syria—have born 
witness to the deep transformation affecting the 
female mentality. The younger women writers— 
Samira c Atikm in Irak, Colette Suhayl in the Leba¬ 
non, $QfI ‘Abd Allah in Egypt—seek to re-establish, 
with regard to their sex, the truth misunderstood 
or distorted by men. The Egyptian Latlla al-Zayyat 
docs not claim to make any extraordinary revelations 
in her novel al-Bdb al-maftuk, i960, but points out 
succinctly that the noble protests of the sterner sex 
are not yet fully convincing. 

So as not to distort the perspectives, it is im¬ 
portant to draw special attention to the work of 
three Egyptian novelists whose renown extends over 
the entire Arab world: Yabya HakkI, Yusuf Idris 
and Nadjlb Mabfu;. The name of the first, who was 
born in 1905. is linked with the difficult emergence 
of the Arabic short story in the years around 1925, 
but he has only become well-known since the war. 
His first collection Kindil Umm Ha$him dates from 
1943. His collections of stories, his short novel 
($aMn ’ l-nawm, 1954) and his memoirs IKhalllM 
*old 'Udh, 1959) have made him known to the public 
at large as a writer of prose that is firm but not 
prudish, and one who treats his characters with 
sensitivity and humour. 

As for Yusuf Idris, he has been writing "com¬ 
mitted" stories since 1949. With the appearance of 
his first collection [Arkhay laydli, 1954), there is the 
feeling of a talented writer making himself known. 
His subsequent works {ai-tiar&m, novel, 1959; al- 


1 A shari al-aswad, a short story, 1961, among many 
others) testify to his dramatic sense, and his con¬ 
densed style, on the borderline of grammatical 
correctness, counts as one of the most original of all. 

Na&Ib MafcfQ? enjoys an ev«n wider readership. 
He owes this perhaps to his uncompromising ad¬ 
herence to the classical language but most of all 
to the seriousness and depth of his analysis and to 
a remarkably prolific output—some twenty novels 
and a doxen collections of short stories published 
to date. His Trilogy ( 1957 . 1958) *s considered to be 
the perfect masterpiece of Arabic realism. It gives 
us the key to an understanding of the generation of 
contemporary Egypt through a wealth of passions 
reminiscent of the Russian novelists, but with a 
concern for detail that is exclusively his own, and 
most important of all, from a perspective such that 
every Arab reader feels himself involved. 

The existentialists. In a society in a state of 
flux, there are some who feel resentful, disillusioned, 
alienated, and who find in existential ism a philosophy 
in time with their mood. The Lebanese Suhayl Idris 
lias done much to install this philosophico-literary 
doc trine in the Orient. He has been the prime mover 
in a major series of translations that have introduced 
the Arabs to Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir in 
particular. But his role has not been limited to that 
of translator nor to that of editor-in-chief of the 
major review al-Addb. He is also the author of a 
number of novels. In the first [al-IJayy al-ldJini, 
1953) he too examines the reactions of the oriental 
to the European way of life, but the analysis is 
different from one given by Jawfik alHafclm in 
€ Uffir min al-shark nearly twenty years earlier. In 
spite of his love for a European sweetheart—shared 
this time—the Arab student returns to the Lebanon 
to place himself beneath the yoke, and perhaps the 
protection, of the customs of his homeland. His 
resigned acceptance of the absurdity of life shows 
that bis stay in the Latin Quarter has left deep marks 
on him. 

The Lebanon is thus the favoured land for exis¬ 
tentialism. There are some who take pleasure in a 
type of fiction that is closer to the debate of ideas 
than to the novel as strictly defined, like Emile B. 
Abl Nadir in al-Far&gh (1961). But the more in¬ 
teresting writers arc able to bring to light in their 
plots the implacable character of life. A story by 
George Shaml shows to what extent a personal 
sentiment, however sincere and profound, is helpless 
in the face ol the tyranny of the family spirit, and 
another by Djamil Qjabr {ftalak, 1961) finds the 
correct tone for describing, in the first person, an 
impossible love. The Lebanese novel does not however 
attain the level of despair except in the work of 
the woman-writer LaylS Ba‘!abakki; in And ahyi 
(1958) and in al-Alika almamsikka (i960) there is 
a vivid account of the revolt of a feminine sensibility 
stifling in a male society, made—taboos included— 
for men. 

Although site has become known more recently, 
the Syrian Ghada Sunm&n is closely akin to her. 
One of her collections ol short stories ( Layla! al- 
fjturabi *, 1966) presents us with a study funda¬ 
mentally of a single character in a variety of set¬ 
tings: the woman who feels herself involved neither 
with the family nor with the revolutionary ideal, a 
"stranger" always and everywhere, her too-clear 
intelligence and her too-vivid sensibility making of 
her a person who suffers and sees no other future 
than this suffering, which she broods over with a 
I kind of masochistic delight. 
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‘Irak shows us another kind of existentialism, less 
intellectual, more visceral. Among story-writers of 
talent, the first place belongs to c Abd al-Malik NUri 
(born in 1921). Between 1946 and 1954 (iYasAfd 
al-ar$) he has created a genre: from the first to the 
last line, his fiction expresses malaise, an infinite 
despair or a fatal torpor. With Mahdi *Ts 4 $akr and 
Fu’ 4 d Takarll {td-Wafoh al-dkkar, 1961) we are 
steeped in the same unrelieved black that seems 
to be the dominant colour of young 'Iriikl literature. 

The basic problems. During its sixty or so 
years of existence, Arabic fictional literature has 
been obliged essentially to cope vith two basic 
problems. 

The one, purely internal,concerns language. For 
obvious reasons, the novelist must choose the type 
of language that he is to lend to his characters, 
dialect or fuifu i. A writer as eminent as Mahmud 
Taymur hss, to his credit, carefully tried each of 
the two alternatives and subsequently remained 
absolutely faithful to the academic language, of 
which he is besides a perfect master. The no less 
eminent YabyA WaHkl has shown a quite original 
attitude, proclaiming everywhere bis loyalty to 
Arabic and wielding in a delicious manner in his 
short stories the Cairoese of his childhood or the 
$a‘Idian patois dear to his heart. These examples 
should not be misinterpreted; the question does not 
only apply to Egypt. Throughout the whole Arab 
world, from ‘IrAlf to Morocco, there are novelists 
who believe that they would be betraying their 
mission as creators and artists if they were to avoid 
using a type of language that is natural, living and 
immediately evocative of the correct sentiment, the 
spontaneous idea. Conversely, in every Arab country 
there are today writers who would consider them¬ 
selves unworthy of their art and traitors to Arabism 
if they were to adopt—even in dialogues—a language 
other than "pure" Arabic obeying the rules of 
declension, more or less modernised in its vocabulary, 
but effectively unchanged in its syntax. The question 
of the two languages has been debated so often since 
the beginnings of the nahda that there is nothing to 
be gained by dwelling on it here. The adherents of 
one or other mode of expression may be confident 
of finding themselves in excellent company and 
having no shortage of arguments. In particular, 
the equation frequently proclaimed in the last 
fifty years (dialogue in dialect = literature in the 
service of the people) is no longer put forward today, 
when the purists too are "committed". At the most, 
we may attempt a risky generalisation: the tendency 
to use the spoken "popular" language is more wide¬ 
spread in countries where the literary public is greatest 
and which, believe, rightly or wrongly, that they 
have a better-established "Arab" character—thus 
in Egypt, rather than in Algeria. Whatever the 
answer may be to these formal—and important— 
questions, there is no likelihood of provincialism 
gaining precedence over a common Arab heritage 
that is easily recognisable through the entire spectrum 
of fictional literary production from "the Ocean to 
the Gulf" and through all the trends that we have 
attempted to unravel. 

The other problem concerns the relationship of 
the Arabic novel to Europe, the master, in both 
senses of the word, pedagogic and colonialist. This 
relationship first applies on the level of content. 
The dialogue of a floundering East with a West that 
is too sure of itself constitutes one of the themes 
and sometimes the central theme ol novels that 
have become famous. It is natural, with regard to 


novels, that this ill-fated or violent confrontation 
should take the form of an amorous encounter be¬ 
tween a practical or fickle or dominating European 
woman and an Arab emigrant, usually a student, 
convinced that he owns a share of the truth but 
naive and maladroit. Furthermore, the character of 
the latter and the general physiognomy of the work 
change in the course of the years. In i Uf/ur min 
al-thark by Tawfik al-Hakim (Egypt, 1938) Mufrsin 
is an incorrigible idealist, an incompetent pursuer 
of working-girls whom the author mocks and admires 
at once, while the hero of al-tfayy al-ldtini discovers 
nausea in Paris, but returns to the fold of ancestral 
custom in Beirut. The English girl married by 
al-Duktir Ibrahim by Dhu ' 1 -Nun Ayyub ( c IrfiV. 
1939) is only the first stage of an ambition which 
comes to light on his return to his country. If IsmS*!! 
repudiates his God on leaving Mary's embrace, he 
finds Him again on the banks of the Nile (Yahya 
l.iakki, Kindil Umtn llashim, Egypt, 1949). Tbe 
experience of Adib (Taha Husayu, Adlb, Egypt, 
* 935 ) at the same time more profane and more 
desperate, but that described by the Sudanese aJ- 
Tayyib Salih in Maasim al-huiira ild ’l-shamal (1966) 
is violent, and it disconcerts because hatred here is 
innocent. 

Nobody is deceived; whether sex and suffering 
intervene or not, it is always the impact of a culture 
that is in question, an invading, besieging, dis¬ 
ruptive culture. Two Moroccan novels examine in 
detail its traumatic aspects: Dafannd 'l-m&fl by 
Cihallab (1966) and al-Qhiirba by La*rwl (1971). 
Quite naturally, another level of connections with 
Europe appears. Has this literary technique been 
learnt, assimilated or, on the contrary, has there 
been constant re-adaptotion to a model which, as 
timo passes, remains indispensable ? It is in reality 
impossible to answer this question. It may simply 
be stated that this common Arab heritage mentioned 
above adapts itself well to tho most recent trends in 
universal fiction, that the surrealism of Zakariyyii* 
fSmir (Dimashk al-hard'ih, Damascus, 1973) with 
its nightmare universe, takes up and carries to an 
obsessional and hardly bearable degree, the taboos 
and desires of a sick society. It is madness—super¬ 
ficially, for what the mastery resides In the cascade 
of images and the narrative twists!—that succeeds 

the meticulous and classic analysis of *Abd al-Sal&ro 

al- < UdjaylI and the cruel realism of FSris Zarzur, 
two Syrian novelists who have achieved renown in 
the sixties. Echoes of such treads arise front else¬ 
where: from Egypt, of course, where established 
novelists like YQsuf Idris and Nadjlb Mahfuz have 
begun in the sixties and at the present day to turn 
towards the short story in preference to the novel, 
a wild and implacable type of short story, to which 
the younger writers are also drawn: the Arslans, 
the Tfibiyis; but Algeria has not lagged behind with 
the stifling compositions of a writer such as Jahlr 
al-Wattar; this is taken even further in Baljrayn, 
where l Abd al-KSdir c Akil sets in motion with 
al-tfaxif a series of dream like sequences that ex¬ 
press his continuing anticipation of revolutionary 
liberation. 

Finally, if such-and-such a name made famous 
by the European "new novel" suggests itself to the 
readership of one of these narratives, it should be 
recognised that the Arab intelligentsia is henceforth 
in sympathy with the evolution of ideas and tastes 
throughout the world, that purely internal lines of 
influence are clearly visible in Arabic fiction and 
that the contemporary proliferation of works, the 



multiplicity of devoted talents in all provinces of Ara 
bism, are signs of thr flourishing state of the ki}sa. 

Bibliography . Arabic journals. The literary 
journals are very numerous, and some have only 
a short existence. Among the most important arc 
al-Addb. aJ-Adlb (Beirut), al- \! ad^alla, al-TalPa 
(Cairo), al-Ma'nfa (Damascus) and al-Fikr (Tunis). 
Those in European languages include MIDEO, 
Oritnt, Ohl. Jnal. oj Arabic Literature, and Bul¬ 
letin d' etudes arabes of the IPEA of Rome. 

For the beginnings of the novel, the general 
histories of Arabic literature may be consulted 
[see ‘arabiyva. b. (V)]. 

Anthologies give a very' representative picture 
of contemporary novel writing, general introduc¬ 
tions and valuable biographical details about the 
authors covered: Anthologie de la lliterature nr ah, 
contemporatne, Paris 1964. I. R. and M. Makarius. 
Le roman el la nouvelle; Mahmoud Manzalaoui. 
ed., Arabic renting today, the short story, Cairo 1968. 

Studies—most of these on the Arab short story 
and novel centre upon Egypt. In particular, note 
e Abd al-Muhsin p*h.i Badr, Tafawwtir al-riwdya 
al-'arabiyya al-haditha ft Miff {*870-1938), Cairo 
1963; R. Francis, Aspects de la literature arabt 
contemporaine, Beirut 1963; Yahya Hakki, Fadfr 
at-faf* al-misriyya, Cairo 1962?; ‘Abbas Kh»d*\ 
al-Kiffa al-hasira fi Miqr mundhu nashfatthd 
baud saruU 1939 , Cairo 1385/1966; H. Kilpatrick, 
The modern Egyptian novel , Oxford-London 1974: 
Fatma Moussa-Mahmoud, The Arabic novel in 
Egypt {1914-1970), Cairo 1973; Muhammad Yusuf 
NajUm, al-Kissa fi 'l-adab al- c arabi al-ftadUh U870- 
2914). Beirut 1961; Hamdi Sakkut, The Egyptian 
novel and its main trends U 91 J-/ 95 *). Cairo 1971; 
P. J. Yatikiotis, Egypt since the revolution (ch. 
on cultural life by Louis A wad), London 1968; 
Ch. Vial, Contribution d Vittidc du roman et de la 
nouvtlle en F.gypte, des ongines d i960, in HO MM, 
iv (1967); idem, Le personnage de la femme thins le 
roman et la nouvelle en F.gypte de 1914 d 1960, in 
the press. (Ch. Vial) 

3(a). In older Turkish literature. 

As a generic term, Af;sa in Turkish texts was synon¬ 
ymous with story, tale (hihdye) and legend 
efsdne). Fakhri in 778/1367 calls his version of the 
romance of Farhad and Shlrin [f.u.] a hl^a\ Mchnied, 
writing in 800/1397, says that a copy which he 
found was old but the (story) was new, and 
SheykhI [q.v.], in the first half of the 9 th/i 5 th century, 
found the mere telling of a klffa (story) no longer 
sufficiently enjoyable (B. Flemming, ed., Fahris 
(f us rev u Sirin , Wiesbaden 1974, vv. 29x3-16 and 
p. 140f.; S. Ytiksel, cd., Mehmed. Ijk-ndnu, Ankara 
1965, v. 404; F. K. Tiinurta?, $exhl‘ntn Uusrev it 
$irin’i, Istanbul 1963, v. 2365), 

Narrative works in verse and prose dealing with 
epico-rcligious and heroic themes (sec piKArA, iil) 
were often called the term alternating with 

destin. This is true for the ‘Antar, Aba Muslim, 
$altufe and QjjAzI DSnishmend stories [see >1 am As a, 
iii) or the tales around Klrdn-i Uabegfi and Bahman 
§hah b. FIrOz §Jjih (see A. S. Levend, Tiirk edebiyati 
tarihi. I. Girif, Ankara 1972, 113, and kauraman- 
nama) and JJjeiai £hAh and Qjemil Peri (see H. 
Sohrweide, Turkische Handschriften. Teil 3, Wies¬ 
baden 1974, 276, no. 3x6); not a few talcs still await 
examination. 

Tbo lives of holy men and great SQfis of Islam 
such as Ibr 4 hlm b. Adham [9.V.J were treated col¬ 
lectively in the genre called tadhkira, the most famous 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


being the extensive Persian prose work Tadhkira! 
al atcliyP by ‘Attar [?.«’.]. An early Turkish example 
is the Tcdhkire-yi ewliyd 3 adapted from the Arabic 
and presented to the prince of Aydln Mufcam 
mad Beg, by an unknown author (MS. Istanbul, 
Veliyiiddin 1643). 

In a more restrictive sense, bhf* designated 
stories of the Prophets before Muhammad, whose 
own life history gave rise to the siyar genre [$.¥.], 
whereas events of the lives of members of his family 
inspired other books such as the ghazaudt of the 
caliph ‘All; the maktat works commemorated miracles 
and happenings around the martyrs of the house of 
the Prophet, particularly his grandson Husayn (see 
hamAsa. iii and mikAya, iii), especially famous being 
the Hadihat aFuYadd* by FutfOlI fo.v.J. 

In the /tfsjos some prophets were dealt with 
separately, such as Moses (Ri$fa*yi Mtisd we Khliir. 
see Levend, op. cit., 126), and Solomon; such works 
being also known as tuime [see hikAya, iii] the most 
voluminous of the SUUymdn-tuitnes being the com¬ 
pilation made by "linin'* Firdewsi [9.0.]; Iskandar 
[q.v.) was also treated separately (see M. Gotz, 
Tiirktsehe Handschriften. Teil 2, i6x, no. 234 and 
iskamdar-mAha, iii). 

I Joseph or YQsuf [f.p.J was a favourite hero of the 
histories of Prophets; his ascetico-mystical romance 
with Zulavkha. based on the Surat YQ$uf t has been 
treated in many Turkish mathnawis and prose 
works. The oldest appears to be the fflssa-yi Yusuf 
by a certaiu *A 1 I, a work of uncertain provenance 
supposedly composed in the Crimea in 630/2232 (see 
N. Pckolcay, Islaml tiirk cdebiyati. I. Istanbul 1967, 
77 it Levend, op. cit., 92, 123). 

In Anatolia, SfceyyAd Hamza wrote a maihnawi 
version (ed. D. Dilgin, Istanbul 1946); for Caghatay, 
ManilOk, A^harbaydjinl. and many Ottoman ver¬ 
sions see the list compiled by Levend, op. cit., 128-30; 
for 19th century Kazakh versions, see Fundament a, 
H, 744 - 

Collectively, the prophets have been dealt with 
in the Kl$af al-anbtyd 3 [q.v. J, which made their 
appearance in Turkish literature in the 8th/i4th 
century. In 710/1310 Na$ir al-DIn al-Rabghdzl, 
working for a Mongol amir, composed his Eastern 
Turkish al-anbiyd 3 on the basis of a Persian 

version (facsimile ed. K. Gronbech, Copenhagen 
1948). Other Turkish authors consulted the Arabic 
K\fa$ al anbiya 3 by al-Kisa*!, the i ArPis al-tnadfSHi 
by al-Tha c labi and others (see K. F.rarslan, Kisd'tnin 
BtePi d Dunyd ve Kisa?t l-Enbiyd adit eserinin 
IstanbuPdaki terciimeleri, in TDED, xviii (1970), 
123-32; N. Hacieminoglu, in TDED, xi (1962) and 
xiii (1964), on an anonymous translation in the 
MS. Bursa, Ulu Cami 2474; and A. Atej, in TDED 
viii (1958), 93 f., on the Yozgat MS. of the trans¬ 
lation made by Iznlkl (d. 833/1429-30). 

In 987/1579 an Ottoman writer, Hindi Mabmfld, 
composed a Klsay-i cnbiyiV (G. M. Meredith-Owens, 
Traces of a lost autobiographical work by a courtier 
of Selim II, in BSOAS, xxii /3 [19603)- Later, more 
complex titles were used for the genre, such as 
Mir 3 at el-safd 3 fi ahudl el-enbiyd 3 written by Kara 
Celebizade (d. 1068/2658). 

A highly esteemed educational f<l$af-i tnbiya* 
written by the Ottoman statesman and historian 
Ahmed Djewdet Pasha [f.v.] as late as the end of 
the 29th century, in no less than twelve volumes, 
is evidence for the tenacity of the genre. 

Bibliography : In addition to the works cited 
in the article, see the relevant articles in Philologiaa 
ivrcicoe fundarnenta, ii, Wiesbaden 2965; F. 
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Babinger, Die Ceschichtsschreiber der Osmarun und 
ihre Werke, Leipzig 1927; Istanbul kiituphaneleri 
tatih cofcafya yazmalart hataloglan.i. Tiirkfe tarih 
yazmalart, Istanbul 1943 If.; J. R. Walsh, The 
Turkish manuscripts in Neu College, Edinburgh, 
in Oriens xii (1959). 171-89, esp. no, r; F. E. 
Karatay, Topkapt Sarayt XlUxesi KUlhphattesi 
tiirkfe yaxmaiar katalogu, Istanbul x$6x; F. Iz, 
Eski tiirk edebiyattnda nesir. I, Istanbul 1964; 
idem, Eski tiirk edebiyattnda naxim. I-II, Istanbul 
1966-7; B. Flemming, Tiirkische Handschriften. 
Tell r, Wiesbaden 1968. The impetus which the 
siyar, and ma^tal genres gave to Turkish 
religious iconography can be seen in N. Atasoy 
and F. gagman, Turkish miniature painting, 
Istanbul 1974, and the literature cited by them. 

(B. Flemming) 

3(b). More recent Turkish literaiure. 

After the Mukhayyeldi of C AH ‘Aziz fo.t.] (1796), 
which form a transition between the old and the 
new, a series of translations, mainly from the French, 
followed some sixty years later, e.g. F 6 n 61 on’s 
TtUmaquc as Terdjemc-yi Tclcmak (1862), Victor 
Hugo’s Us Mist rabies as Maghdurin bik&ycsi (1862), 
Daniel Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, as/Jikdyc-yiKobcnson 
(from the Arabic, 1864), followed by Bcrnardin de 
Saint Pierre’s Paul et Virginia (1870), Voltaire's 
Micromdgas (1871), Alexandre Dumas pore’s Lt 
Comte de Monte Cristo (1873), Lamartine’s Graziella 
(1878), Abb 4 Provost's Manon Lescaut, Octave 
Feuillet’s Lc roman d'un jcune homme pauvre (1880) 
and many others. Except for the TlUmaque, which 
was translated in a most flowery and ornate style, 
in the best Ottoman insha* tradition, most of the 
rest were rendered in a comparatively simple lan¬ 
guage, not far removed from spoken Turkish. This 
translation movement or activity coincided with 
the emergence of the literary Tanfimat school, and 
tl>e first generation of modernist writers provided 
the early examples of Turkish short stories and 
novels in the modem sense, 
t. The short story 

The pioneer of the short story is the popular author 
Abmed Midbat [g.v.J. Although he did not belong 
to the literary school initiated by ghinasl [?.t'.] and 
his associates, and was looked down upon by them 
as a conservative in outlook, as informal in style 
and as lacking in technique, and was consequently 
unfairly judged, he was avidly read by the general 
public and youth intellectuals alike and greatly 
influenced the succeeding generation of writers as 
witnessed by many of them (see rusayk rahmI and 
&H&LID piYA*). Ahmed Midbat published two col¬ 
lections of short stories: RUtadan fifoe (1870) and 
Lct&'if i riudyit (in 25 parts, 1870-95). His mostly 
romantic stories with an occasional touch of realism, 
some adapted from the French, became immensely 
popular and soon made the genre fashionable. 

To this formative period belongs a collection of 
short stories in three volumes, the \1 iisdmcret-ndme 
("The Book of soirtes", 1872-5), inspired in structure, 
by Boccaccio's Decameron, and written by one Emin 
Biilend, a civil servant about whom we know almost 
nothing. These are entertaining stories of uneven 
value, a mixture of traditional narrative and the 
new approach. Different from Abmed Midbat’s 
works, the Milsamerct ndmc'% language and style 
vary in places from the ornate to the straightforward 
colloquial. A younger member of the Tcngimdt 
literary period, Sami Pa^ba-Zidc SezST fo.v.), is 
ilso reckoned among the pioneers of the modern 


Turkish short story. Mb modest output (two volumes* 
of which KUtilk qheyler “Little things", 1308 RGmi/ 
1892), began the realist trend in the short story. 
He used a good technique and developed a tidier 
style and avoided ornate language. The great master 
of the Turkish short story is, however, jOj&lid Piy&* 
of the Tlycrv.'tt i Fitrtun [f.v.] literary school, who 
perfected the genre, of which he made a study in his 
work tfikiye (X307/189X). i&aiid piy&>, who tends 
in his novels to concentrate on the life of Istanbul 
upper and upper-middle classes and to use a precious 
language, by contrast in his numerous short stories 
(collected in 20 volumes) describes mostly ordinary 
people of the middle and working classes, and uses 
a comparatively less ornate style. Among minor 
writers of the same school, the novelist Mebmed 
Ra'Qf and the critic and journalist Huseyn Djahid 
[?.y.] also wrote short stories of uneven value. Two 
prominent writers who remained outside the Jherwet-i 
Fitnun school, the novelist Huseyn Rabml and the 
essayist Ahmed Rasim [$.v.] contributed realistic 
short stories which are vivid sketches of everyday 
life in Istanbul of the 1890-1920 period. 

The restoration of the Constitution (July 1908) 
followed by the movements of Turkism [see 
tOrkCOlokI, Populism (Khalka dog^ru) and the 
Xew Language (Yerii lisdn), sponsored by Piyfl* 
Gdkalp [q.v.] and ‘Omer Seyf ed-DIn [?.».]. revolu¬ 
tionised the whole approach to narrative in Turkish 
literature. Most short story writers (and novelists) 
switched from the capital (Istanbul) to the provinces 
and made an attempt to introduce colloquial Turkish 
into literary language and avoided, on the whole, 
elaborate psychological analysb for straightforward 
realism. 

The prominent woman novelist, Khalide Edlb 
[f.i-.], wrote realistic short stories mostly based on 
her own experiences or observations. ‘Omer Seyf 
el Din (1884-1920), who left ten volumes of short 
stories (posthumously collected in book form), led 
the reaction against the precious language of the 
T her text-i FUnun school and wrote in spoken Turkish 
stories on the reminiscences of his childhood or on 
episodes of Turkish history. A hasty writer, his 
easy, even facile language is not always polished. 
But his deliberately direct style, avoiding the 
"literary", established a new tradition in Turkish 
narrative. The outstanding essayist and political 
satirist Reflk jibalid Karay [q.v.], wrote his famous 
Memleket ktkayeUri ("Stories from the provinces", 
19x9), during his five years' exile in Anatolia. These 
stories on the types and customs of the villagers and 
provincial townspeople are told with a rare virtuosity 
of natural style and powerful realism unprecedented 
in modem Turkish literature. 

Most novelists of the period (e.g. Y. K. Kara-SJUl* 
manoghlu, R. N. Gilntekin, Peyiml $affi. etc.) also 
wrote short stories. But others excelled in the genre ; 
MemdQb Shewket Esendal [fl.r. inSuppl.], a politician 
and diplomat, wrote, at irregular intervals, stories 
which are different in subject matter, plot and 
style from the "classical" Maupassant-type stories 
of his contemporaries. F. Djelfll cl-Dln, a psychiatrist 
by profession, left remarkable sketches and short 
stories, written in a very personal style, about 
eccentric types and harmless maniacs of Istanbul, 
against an authentic "local" setting of the Huseyn 
. RahmI tradition. They are character studies or 
sketches of the moods of ordinary people, with 
emphasis on women, written in spoken Turkish, 
without any elaboration or embellishment aud 
inbued with human warmth and optimism. The 
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novelist Halifcamas Balikclsl [q.v. in Suppl.J who 
belongs to the same generation, but who published 
his work in the Republican period, after the age of 
fifty, wrote fascinating stories on the life and struggles 
of the sea folk of the Aegean. 

The 19jos inaugurated a new era in contemporary 
Turkish literature, and witnessed the emergence of 
two prominent but very different story writers: 
Sab^b ol-Dln ‘All (also a novelist [g.v.]), who pio¬ 
neered social realism, writing powerful stories on the 
true life experience and hardship of the village and 
small town communities of Anatolia. Sa‘Id Fu'ik 
(1006-54), perhaps the greatest name in the Turkish 
short story, described, in his compelling stories and 
sketches, written In a forceful and romantic style, 
the life and milieu of the simple people, workers, 
lishermen, vagabonds, etc. of Istanbul, based mostly 
on his personal experiences, with a deeply human 
touch. Ahmed Haindl Tanplnar [fl.i'.J, poet, critic 
and novelist, and adept of the neo classicist YabyS 
Korn a I wrote nostalgic, evocative short stories 
where unresolvable psychological issues are the 
leitmotiv. The playwright and essayist KhaldGnTaner 
(b. 1915) writes stories flavoured with humour and 
social criticism. Iljsfcfin Tams (1907-67), a civil 
servant, described in his stories the intricacies of 
bureaucracy in the provinces. 

In the 1940s, 1950s and 19605, most novelist* (e.g. 
Kcmai Tahir, Kemal Bilba*ar, Orhan Kemol, Samim 
Kocagoz, Yajar Kcmai, etc.) also wrote short stories 
in which concentration is on the plight of the peas¬ 
antry, provincial townfolk and suburban dwellers 
(see below). This is particularly true of writers of 
peasant origin (e.g. Fakir Baykurt, Talib Apaydin, 
etc.). Aziz Nesin (b. 1915) the great humorous writer 
of unsurpassed popularity, has been writing in¬ 
numerable stories and sketches where he uses his 
art to fight social evils and bigotry by ridicule. 
Oktay Akbal (born 1923) writes individualistic and 
romantic stories, mostly based on personal reminis¬ 
cences, full of nostalgia for things past. Necati Cumali 
(b. 1921), poet, playwright and novelist, differs 
from most of his contemporaries »i not concentrating 
on any one given theme, but writing stories on a 
variety of subjects in a warm and flowing style. 

Contemporary short story writers dwell as a rule 
on the social, political, economic and cultural 
problems of Turkey, a society in rapid transforma 
tion, linking them to the personal problems of the 
individual. From several dozen names (some of 
them also novelists), the following stand out: 
Mebmed Seyda (b. 1919), the poet S. K. Aksal (b. 
1920), Yusuf Atilgan (b. 1921), Wiis’at 0 . Bener 
(b. 1922), Muzaffcr Buyrukcu (b. 1928), Bilge 
Karasu (b. 1930), Tahsin Yucel (b. 1933) and Bekir 
Yildiz (b. 1933). Among women writers one notes 
Kezihe Meri^ (b. 1925), Adaict Agaoglu (b. 1929), 
Leyla lirbil (b. 1931), Ftiruzan (b. 2935) and Sevgi 
Soysal (1936-76) who dwell on the problems of 
women of all classes in present day Turkey. 

2. The novel. 

The outstanding lexicographer and scholar Shems 
el-Din S&ml fa.v.] wrote the first Turkish novel in 
the modern sense: Ta'ashshuk-i T^al wt Flfnal 
(1872). This is a In-e story used as a background to 
criticise the traditional marriage custom, marriage 
of partners unknown to each other. Namlfc Kemal 
[ft.], the great poet and patriot of the Tantfmal 
school, experimented with a romantic {Intibdk, 
1876) and a historic {Qiexmi, 1880) novel. One of 
his younger colleagues, S&ml Pa^ha 2 &dc Seza*? 
(1860-1936), wrote an anti-slavery novel {Sergilxeihl, 


1889), while another, Redja’i-Z&de Ekrem [q.v.] 
produced a social-satirical novel [Araba sevddsl, 
"Devotees of the hansom cab", 1889, published 
1896), which is a forerunner of later novels where 
the “westernising snob", the blind imitator of 
European manners and customs, is ridiculed (see 
below); and N 5 bI-ZSde N 5 ^Jm (1862-93) wrote 
examples of realist novels (Kara Bibik, a long short 
story, 1890, and Zebra, 2895). 

Outside this literary school of the " 61 itc", the 
most important representative of the genre was the 
prolific popular writer, publicist and journalist 
Ahmed Midhat who flooded the post-1870s period 
with several dozen novels on subjects of all types: 
adventure, history, social satire, science fiction, 
realist and naturalist narrative, etc. He owes a 
great deal of his narrative technique, his dialogue 
and his handling of episodes to the traditions of 
Turkish popular art and literature (f.e. Karagbx, 
the ttudddb, the fulu'at technique in the Oria oyunu 
and folk tales of various kinds), and aho to the 
French novels of adventure. Many of his novels, 
particularly Hasan Melidh (1875), Hiiseyn Fell&l 1 
(1875). Suleyman Mufti (1876), Heniix on yedi 
yas^lnda (1882), Diiridne tfanlm (1882), were 
enormously popular and read avidly by genera¬ 
tions of readers of all classes until the 1910s. His 
novel Efldfun Bey iU Rdhlm Efendi (1896), pioneered 
a series of novels which satirise the alia franca way 
of life of Istanbul snobs. 

In the following period of the Therwct-i Fiinun 
school, the great representative of the novel is 
Khilid Piyi*. Although as a boy writer, like most 
of his contemporaries, he greatly admired Abmed 
Midhat, there is hardly any trace of the old Turkish 
popular narrative technique or the influence of the 
French novels of adventure and entertainment, even 
in his early novels of the formative period, which 
were romantic love stories with some elements of 
realism. He completely broke with traditional meth¬ 
ods of story-telling and developed a well-disciplined 
narrative technique where there is no room for ir¬ 
relevant digresssion or asides to the reader. KhSlid 
DlyS* perfected this technique in his later novels 
(e.g. MAH ve tiyAh, "Blue and black", 1897, and 
wKwififl* "Forbidden love", 1900), inspired 
mainly by the method and style of the French 
realists. His works remained the best examples of 
realism in Turkish literature until the mid-Z930S. 
The setting and characters are often chosen from 
the upper and upper-middle classes of Istanbul, 
the type of people with whom he came into direct 
contact during the strict tfamldian regime. He 
chose, in his novels, to write, like most of his col¬ 
leagues of the movement, in an extremely precious 
and artificial language, thus deviating from the 
trend of the first generation of modernists (the 
Tartflimit writers) who had made an attempt to 
create a style which could be understood by a larger 
audience. 

As Khaiid Diya* dominated the scene in prose, 
minor writers were hardly noticed. One of them, 
Mebmed Ra*Qf (1875-1935). a naval officer, wrote a 
(probably autobiographical) novel, a poignant story 
of desperate love: Eyliil ("September", 1900), which 
is the only work still remembered of his dozen novels. 

Hiiseyn Rahml, who did not join any particular 
literary group, began his career during the time of 
the Thencet-i Fiindn movement, and remained one 
of the most popular novelists from 1890s until the 
late 1920s. At the beginning, he followed in the steps 
of his master Ahmed Midhat, hut he gradually pol- 
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ishcd the elements taken Irom Turkish popular arts 
and adopted them to his own purpose, blending 
them successfully with the technique of the French 
realists and naturalists, particularly of Maupassant 
and Zola. With his accurate observations of the life 
and types of Istanbul lower and lower-middle class 
families in the period approximately 1890-1920, his 
penetrating analysis of the burning social problems 
of his time and his acute sense of humour and satire, 
fciiiseyn Rabini is perhaps the most original of all 
Turkish novelists. Like his prominent contemporary 
the essayist Ahmed Rasim [?.?.], his work is of great 
documentary value. He studied meticulously the 
everyday life of families and individuals and their 
development within disintegrating Ottoman society 
and all the social problems arising from the impact 
of Western ideas and customs. His best novel, 
SJitysevdi, “Always in love" (written and partly 
serialised in 1901, published in book form 1912) is a 
further development of the theme already treated 
by his predecessor and himself: a character study of 
the "Westernising snob". 

During this period, two works were the pioneers 
of the so-called "village novel” (kby romant) which 
was to develop during the Republican period: 
Nabl-Zade Narim’s long short story Kara Bibik , 
already mentioned, and Ebfibekir Hfizhn Tepeyran's 
(1864-1947) Kuiiik Pasha (1910), which describes 
life in a central Anatolian village during the last 
decade oi the 19th century. 

During the post-1908 era, with the freedom of 
the press restored and in the midst of warring ideol¬ 
ogies (Ottomanism, Pan-1 slam ism and Turkism), 
we see that most writers of the young generation 
gather around a new Irene 1 , called "National liter¬ 
ature" (Milll edebiyySl), led by the sociologist and 
guiding spirit of the intellectuals of the epoch, 
Piy 4 i Gdkalp and his associates (particularly *Oiner 
Seyf el-DIn, see above). In this period, the prominent 
woman writer JQiSlide Hdib's early novels have 
considerable autobiographical elements, and with 
their passionate, independent, strorgwilled heroines, 
outline the author’s ideal oi the emancipated Turkish 
woman. Under the impact of the Pan-Turkish- 
movement, she wrote Yehi Turdti, 1913, and her 
contemporary colleague, a minor woman writer 
Milflde Ferld (Tek, 1892-1971) followed ber example 
with a similar novel Aydewir, 1918). However, 
Kh&lide Edlb later rejected this ideology and es¬ 
poused the new nationalism of the resistance move¬ 
ment in Anatolia which she joined in April 1920. 
She wrote novels on the national struggle and life 
in Anatolia, based on personal experiences cr ob¬ 
servations (e.g. AtishdtH gittnlek, "Shirt of fire”, 
1932; VuruH kaftbeye “Strike the whore”, 1923). 
During her long exile abroad (1925*39) and aft** 
her return to Turkey, she continued to write, mainly 
period novels. Already by 1930s the approach to 
the novel was beginning to change (see below). 
Ifli&licle Edlb’s prominent contemporary, Ya*kub 
Kadri Kara- c Qthmanoghlu (1889-1974 [?.?.]) the 
most powerful novelist of his generation, excelled 
in studies of periods and institutions. In a series of 
novels he described the disintegration of a family 
caught between the old and the new towards the 
end of the Empire (Kirallk konak. "Mansion to 
let”, 1920); life in a convent of the decaying BekUshl 
order ol dervishes (Bur Baba) : party strife in the 
post-1908 period (tfukiim galiesi, "The night of the 
judgment", 1927); life in occupied Istanbul in the 
early 1920s ($odom ve Gombre, 1928); a poignant 
description of the gap between an educated man 


and the peasants ( Yaban , "The stranger", 1932). 
a pioneer "village novel"; the life of a young Turk 
exile in Paris (Dir surgUn, "An exile”, 1937)1 etc. 
He also experimented with a rotnan-fUuve, covering 
the second and the third decade of the Republican 
era (Panorama, 2 vols. 1953*4). 

The humorist and essayist Rcflfc Khfllid Raray 
is the author of some twenty novels, mostly of 
mediocre literary value, except for the first, Jslan- 
buluil id ytitU (1920, Roman script edition as Istan- 
buPvn bit yiizU, 1939). This is written in the form 
of a diary and is a series of masterly sketches of 
Istanbul "society" between 1900 and 1920, in which 
the last vestiges of the old regime, the influential 
magnates of the all-powerful Committee of the 
Union and Progress and the degenerate nouveaux- 
rickes of the war years are depicted with brilliant, 
merciless sarcasm. PeyAral SafA (1899-1961), a 
self-taught writer, produced In the early 1920s 
novels which described various characters of the 
changing Turkish society, emphasising the clash 
between the traditional and the new (e.g. Sazde 
klzlar, 1922, blabih.fr, 1924, Fatih-Harbiye, 1931); 
later he studied cases of psychological stress and 
crisis and also supernatural phenomena. His partly 
autobiographical quncu hanciye kogufu ("External 
ward No. 9", 1930) is one of the best examples of 
the psychological novel in Turkish literature. 

The best-seller of the early 1920s was Callkushu 
(1922, Eng. tr. The autobiography of a Turkish girl, 
by Sir Windham Deeds. 1950) by Reshad Nuri 
Guntekin who published several similar novels 
(e.g. giitteshi, 1926, Eng. tr. Afternoon sun, 

by Deeds, 1951). These were sentimental romances 
mixed with realistic observations of Anatolian life. 
With the publication of Ye$hil gtdie ("Green night", 
1928), where the influence of religious fanaticism 
in Anatolia is studied, Reshad Nurl changed his 
manner and wrote a series of novels dealing with 
social change brought about by the reforms of the 
1920s, (e.g. Yafirak dOkilmti, 1930). Guntekin per¬ 
fected the literary language based on spoken Turkish 
initiated by <Omer Seyf el-DIn and was recognised 
as one of the masters of modem Turkish prose until 
the middle of the 1930s, when a profound trans¬ 
formation of the language, style and literary taste 
began to take place. 

The early generations of novelists of the Republican 
era inaugurated a new approach to the novel which 
began in the 1930s, and gathering momentum in 
the 19405. matured in the 1950s and 1960s. For the 
majority of contemporary writers, the novel is 
only a vehicle to convey ideas, to prove a point and 
to discuss the burning problems of modem Turkey. 
Except for sporadic cases, for nearly forty years 
novelists have been concentrating mainly on the 
following themes: 

(1) The background and various episodes of the 
War of Liberation; (2) The plight of the villagers 
and provincial townspeople; (3) The struggle of the 
peasants against exploiting land-owners and corrupt 
bureaucracy; (4) Unemployment in the villages, 
and peasant migration to labour areas (cotton fields, 
etc.); (3) The peasant migrations to the cities in 
search of work and its consequences; (6) Peasants 
turned brigands as a result of gross injustice; (7) The 
problems of Uic peasant populations of the shanty¬ 
towns (geukoniu )) in city suburbs; (8) The problems 
of illiteracy and educating children (particularly 
girls) in villages; (9) The influence of religious ex¬ 
ploitation on the masses in villages and towns; 
(10) The plight of peasant migrant workers in Europe, 
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particularly Germany; (11) Problems arising from 
long-sojourn oi Turkish worker-families in Europe; 
(12) The exploitation of the defenceless cituens by 
the nouveau*-riches business classes in the cities; 
(Z3> The ravages of partisan politics in villages and 
provincial towns; (14) The problems of women in 
general and working women in particular ; etc. 

In short, «11 the problems of a rapidly developing 
and industrialising, once mainly rural, society where 
a population explosion and a universal yearning 
for better living defy the dexterity of all govern¬ 
ment. The days of the “art for art's sake" principle 
of the T^erwet-i FiinQtt days are left far behind; 
the contemporary Turkish novelist has no time or 
leisure for telling stories of personal woes. 

Leading names of the modern period are: the 
pioneer Sabab al-DIn <AII (1907-48), already men¬ 
tioned) whose novel Kuyucakh Yusuf ("Yusuf from 
Kuyucak", 1937) is a masterly description of life 
in a small western Anatolian provincial town at 
(he beginning of the century; Orhan Kemal (19x4-70), 
who wrote with a warm and deeply human style 
the epic of the Turkish "little man"; and Kemal 
Tahir (1910-73 [?•*>•]). who spent long years in 
Anatolian prisons where he collected his material 
on a series of novels on the life and problems of the 
central Anatolian peasantry and small town com¬ 
munities. He also wrote several period novels on 
episodes of early and modern Turkish history. 
Further, Samim Kocagdi (b. T916) wrote on the 
peasant-landowner relationship in the Aegean area 
and also related episodes of the Anatolian resistance 
movement; Ya$ar Kemal (b. 1922) excels in des¬ 
cribing, with an epic style inspired by Turkish folk 
tales, the life and struggles of the peasantry in the 
Adana area; and Fakir Baykurt (b. 1929), of peasant 
origin himself, describes the life and problems of 
southern Anatolian villages, etc. (The majority of 
short story writers cited above are also known as 
novelists, and most of them should be counted in 
this category.) 

Outside this category, there are novelists who 
belong to previous generations but who published 
their work in the 1930s or later: The short story 
writer McmdQb Shewket Esendal (1863*1952), 
published a remarkable novel Aya$\i ve ktraction 
("The man from Ayes and his tenants", 1934 ). « 
powerful study of a group of disparate types during 
the early years of the new capital, Ankara. Midbat 
Djem&l Kuntay (1883-1931), a minor epic poet and 
biographer, wrote a single novel, Vf Istanbul ("Three 
Istanbuls", 1938). Planned as a period novel, it is 
rather a series of loosely-connccted sketches on the 
life and character of Ottoman society and govern¬ 
ment in Istanbul during the period of decay and 
disintegration of the Empire (1890-1920). It is a 
fascinating panorama of events and of personalities, 
Ottoman, Levantine and foreign, told with a personal, 
elaborate and, in places, precious style. c Abd al-yal#k 
SJjinisI HiS^ (1883-1963 l^.c.]), who published some 
poems and critical essays in the 1920s, produced his 
first novel in 1941 at the age of fifty eight, Fahim 
Bey ve biz ("Fahim Bey and our family"), a powerful 
character study of an Istanbul type at the turn of 
the century, an inefficient civil servant turned 
businessman. After the great success of this novel, 
Hi$lr wrote several others, all in an anachronistic 
style which nostalgically evoke the Istanbul of 
1900. Lastly, the unusual writer HaliVamas BalllciUI 
the famous exile of Bodrum (Halicarnassus), must 
be mentioned, who produced his first novel at the 
age of sixty (Aganta, Burma, Burinaia, 1946) and 


devoted his entire work to the epic of the sea and 
seamen of the Aegean. 
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4. In Persian literature. 

In Persian the term biff* (together with its appro¬ 
ximate synonyms fit 'kdyal, afSana, dasldn) covers a 
number of different literary forms, and while this arti¬ 
cle must be concerned primarily with the modern 
application, it is also true that the more traditional 
manifestations have had some influence on recent de¬ 
velopments. One of the earliest uses of the term seems 
to have been in the sense of "biography". Examples 
of this range from the ki$a$ al-anbiyh 3 , the title given 
to a number of works, of which one of the earliest 
and most popular is that by MawlflnS Muhammad 
yjuwayrl, said to have been written in 352/963, 
containing biographies of the prophets from Adam 
to Muhammad, to. at the other extreme, the 
1ilAulamA* written by Muhammad b. SulaymSn 
Tunakabunl in 1290/1873 and consisting of accounts 
of leading ShP! divines, to which frequent reference 
is made in E. G. Browne, Literary history of Persia, 
iv, 334-449 passim. A condensation of this work 
was published in 1941 by Muhammad ‘All Ejaraai- 
zAda under the title Ki^a-yi bitfti-hd. 

A second group includes pseudo-biographical 
works of a largely fictional nature. A classic ex¬ 
ample of this genre is the Itiffa-yi (fanua or Hamza- 
nAma, the hero of which was a contemporary of the 
Prophet Muhammad and tl»e story of whose exploits 
is said to have been commissioned by a namesake 
who led a rebellion in Sts tan at the end of the 2nd/8th 
century. The story is extant in a number of versions, 
some parts of which, judging from their style, may 
well go back to the 3td[gth century. Another example 
in a slightly different class is the Bakhttydrndma, 
the account of the deed* of a putative descendant of 
the legendary hero Rustam, said to have been a con¬ 
temporary of the Sis&nid monarch Khusraw Parwiz; 
the earliest surviving version of this is the Rabat al- 
arurfb, composed (in prose) by Shams al-DIn Muham¬ 
mad DakSyikI MarwazI in the 6th/i2th century. 

From this phase we move by a natural progression 
to the traditional romance with few or no historical 
or religious overtones. Some of these are by known 
authors—ranging from the famous mathnavis, of 
-lassical poets like Nif&ml, Amir Khusraw Dihlawi 
and gjftml, retelling the stories of Layld and Ma$Jjnun, 
Khusraw and Sljlrln, Yusuf and Zulavkhfl. and so 
on—to the works of lesser or otherwise unknown 
writers, like Fakhr al-DIn GurgAnl's IP is u Ramin, 
‘AyyufcTs Warha wa Gulskah, or the prose version 
of £am4A-i l Ayydr by Farimarz b. KhudidSd, all 
these dating from the 3th/xtth century. Many such 
romances have been handed down orally in more 
or less corrupted versions, until they finally achieved 
permanence in manuscript or, most recently, in 
"ehapbook" form. Characteristic examples are the 
stories of Husayn-i Kurd, Bahrim and Guland&m, 
yatira-iT a>1 i Sfalruya, Falakn&z and Khun-hld&farln. 
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Malik Djamshld, Nadima-yi SfclrS2l and NQsh&farln. 
Many of these must be of considerable antiquity, 
while others (for instance, the story of Amir Arslan, 
known to have been composed, though doubtless 
on a foundation of traditional material, by Na$ir 
al-Dln Sh&h's storyteller, Mlrza Muhammad ‘All 
Nal$Ib al-Mamfilik, during the second half of the 
I3th/i9th century) arc comparatively recent. Such 
stories, often qualified by such epithets as shinii, 
sJurtn-Ubdrat, are part of the stock-in-trade of the 
nakkdl or friffa-gil, both professional and amateur, 
who provide entertainment alike for the clients of 
coffee-houses, the children of private households, 
and the peasants of rural villages. In a similar 
tradition are the humorous anecdotes of Mtillft 
Nasr al-Dln and Mull 2 Buhlul-i f Akil, whose Iranian 
versions have not yet been given the attention they 
have received, for instance, in the Turkish folk- 
literature area. This vast reservoir of oral narrative, 
which in addition to the long romances provides 
innumerable examples of every category of folk-tale 
—animal tales, fain 1 stories, talcs of magic, moral 
and satirical anecdotes—has been sadly neglected 
in the past (in spite of early collections like Kalila 
wa Dimna, Marzban-ndma, Stndbdd-rutina, Djattrami* 
al-hikdydl and Riydtf al-fitkdyii), and it is only 
within the present century that serious attempts 
have been made by scholars and anthropologists, 
both privately and officially-sponsored, to collect 
and preserve this treasury of popular literature. 

This neglect may account for the fact that, when 
the art of story-telling and novel-writing was revived 
on the literary level during the early years of the 
present century, models were sought not in Iran’s 
own literary tradition but rather from the flourishing 
ateliers of Western Europe. Indeed, it is significant 
that the Persian language does not yet have a word 
for “novel", but still uses the French roman (rumdn). 
In making this judgment, we arc consciously leaving 
out of account such works as RxPyd-yi sadika (1900), 
Masdtik al-inufrsinin (1905), and Siyikatndma-yi 
Ibrahim Bayg (1903-9), since the story element in 
these is subordinate, the primary purpose of the 
seini-anonymous authors being to expose social 
and political abuses in pre-Revolution Iran through 
the medium of a fictionalised travelogue. The authors 
of the first novels proper may indeed have had 
similar motives in setting their talcs in remote 
historical periods, but the European influence is 
unmistakeable, not only in the clear debt owed to 
the historical novels of such writers as Alexandre 
Dumas (several of which had been translated into 
Persian), but even in the use of European forms of 
Persian names from the Achaemenid and SSsanid 
periods. Among the more noteworthy of these novels 
are the trilogy by Muhammad Bikir Khusrawi, 
Shams it Tttg&rA, Mdri yi ll'inlsf and Tugknil u 
Hurray, published in 1909-to, three independent 
novels whose common link is their single hero and 
their setting in the period of the Mongol invasions 
of the 7th/i3th century; another trilogy by Shaykh 
Musd N’alhrl, t /£/jA u salfauai, Sitdra-yi Lxdl and 
Sargudhasht i Shd/izdda Khdnum-i Babtttt, published 
in 19x9, 1924-3 and 1932-2 respectively, and set in 
the reign of Cyrus the Great; Ddstdn-i Bastin, by 
Hasan BadI*, the Achaemenid background of which 
is a mixture of elements drawn indiscriminately 
from the $h&h-n&ma of FirdawsI and the works of 
Herodotus; and a long series of works by c Abd 
al-Husayn $an*atl-zada ICirnianl, beginning with 
Ddmgustardn, a two-volume novel published in 
192x and 1926 and set in the period of the rebellion 


of Mazdak and the fall of the Sasanid dynasty, and 
continuing with stories from such widely separated 
historical periods or the reign of Shapur the Great 
[Dastdn i M&ni-yi nahhdsh, 193 7), the rise of the 
Sasanid dynasty (SaiofeAfir, 2933), the overthrow 
of the Umayyad dynasty by the c Abbasids (S*y£A 
piishdn, X944), the reign of Nadir Shah (Nadir, 
fdtifi i Dihll, 1936), and even the science-fiction 
future (Rustam dar karn-i bist u dutrwum, 1933). 
Most of these works arc noteworthy as pioneering 
efforts rather than through intrinsic literary value. 
Their language is literary, and even in the dialogues 
shows little attempt 10 adjust style to speaker, let 
alone to use colloquialisms; they are discursive and 
rambling, and historically full of inaccuracies and 
anachronisms. Their inspiration comes from the 
romantic historical novel of 19th century Europe 
rather from any native source. If they do reflect any 
particular society, it is rather that of the writers 
themselves, and in this respect at least the novels 
throw interesting light on contemporary Iran. 

However, the popular success of these early works 
encouraged many other writers to follow their 
example, and a long list of such books, of varying 
merit, have appeared and continue to appear up to 
the present day. A fairly comprehensive list will be 
found in K am shad’s Modern Persian pros/ literature, 
52-3, and it is sufficient here to mention a few of 
the outstanding names. The list includes a number 
of recognised scholars—Sa c id Naflsl, Yabya I£arlb, 
Ridit-z&da gljafak, Phablb Bihruz—whose writing 
is marked by a greater attention to accurate detail 
than some of their rivals, like ‘All Dialall. RablmzSdn 
^afawl, Husayn Masrur, Haydar ‘All KamSH. 
Djawfid F*<j>l. Shiraz pur Partaw, and others whose 
novels show almost a tendency to revert to the style 
of the popular romances. Few writers have ventured 
into the field of contemporary history. A notable 
exception is tfusayn Ruknzada Adamiyyai’s 
DalirSni Tangistdni, first published in serial form 
in 1931 and recounting an episode in the southern 
tribal disturbances during the ffirst World War; 
though it appeared a year or two later in book 
form, it was subsequently suppressed and only 
reappeared after the abdication of Ritfa £h&h. 

However, although contemporary history was 
too dangerous a subject for most writers, this did 
not apply to general social criticism, which indeed 
was quite consonant with the reforming mood of 
the years of Ri«^i Shfth's reign. The theme that 
attracted most attention, partly perhaps because of 
the opportunities it offered to less talented and 
scrupulous writers to exploit sensationalism, was 
that of the position of women in traditional Iranian 
society. One of the first novels to take up this sub¬ 
ject was Mushfik K 5 ?inifs T'hrdn-i makhif (1922). 
a somewhat rambling work woven round the subject 
of true love thwarted by family greed and social 
custom. Like a number of his successors, K&jiinl 
devotes a good deal of space to the discussion and 
description of prostitution. ‘Abbils HhaJlII, Rabl‘ 
An$irf and Djahinglr Diallli are other writers of 
this period who base their criticism of social condi¬ 
tions and the frustrations of youth on the oppression 
and in particular prostitution of women. The chief 
merit of these works is the light they throw on 
Iranian society, particularly of the middle class, 
under the impact of modernisation and western in¬ 
fluences. Otherwise their style is rambling and 
discursive, with frequent digressions into moralising, 
while the language is still literary and ponderous. 

A few writers of this category deserve fuller 
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mention. Muhammad Mas'Od (Dihatl), who was 
assassinated in 1947 in consequence of his editorship 
of an outspoken and often slanderous newspaper, 
Mard-i irnrii:, wrote a trilogy in 1932-4— Ta/ribdt-t 
ibab, Dar laldsht ma'ish and Askraf-i makhlukdt—'\r\ 
which he draws on his own experience of lower 
middle class life in the provinces and Tehran. Those 
novels were variously praised for their frankness 
and condemned for their pessimism and ribaldry. 
A later unfinished trilogy —GulhaH ki dot Jjahannam 
miriyad (1942) and Bakdr-i l umr (1946;—is in the 
same vein, but shows a greater degree of maturity 
and objectivity. C AII Dashti is also well-known as a 
journalist and politician, and in addition has achieved 
distinction as an essayist and literary historian and 
critic. He earns mention here, however, for his three 
novels Fitna (1943), Diadu (1951) and Hindu (1955) 
Like the others, these take the position of women 
in society as their central theme, but here it is the 
women of the upper classes that are under the micro¬ 
scope, and Dashtl’s work has been criticised for its 
concentration on a rather narrow and repetitive 
stratum of Iranian life. His language, while no better 
suited to his subject than the others, is enjoyable 
for his skill in the handling of words and for his 
admittedly sometimes rather forced employment of 
Arabic and European terms. Muhammad HisIjizT is 
noted for a series of novels— Humd 1 1927), Parlfikt 
(1929), Zibd (1936-48), Parwana (1952) and Sin^hh 
(*953)—which also, as the names of the first four 
imply, have a woman as the central character, 
tfidjazl’s view of middle-class society, however, is 
less satirical and caustic than those portrayed by 
DagfrtT and Dihiti, and sentimental philosophising 
expressed in high-flown language plays a greater 
part. Hidi&zf may also be regarded as one of the 
pioneers of the art of the short story, which during 
and since bis time has tended in Iran to overshadow 
the full-length novel, perhaps because of its con¬ 
ciseness and discouragement of diffuseness and 
prolixity, tfidjazi’s many short stories are buried 
in some half-dozen collections of essays and sketches, 
notably Ayina , Andi$ha, Nastm, publishod at inter 
vals over the period 1932-60. Other novelists who 
deserve mention include Mahdl tfamldl, for his 
three-part novel 'Iskk-i dar-bi-dar (completed in 
/940), though he is better known as a poet; Fakhr 
al-Dfn Sbadman for his Tdriki wa rateshnd’i (1950); 
and C A 1 I Muhammad Afghani for his two ency 
clopaedic novels SMamhar-i AhQ Khartum (1961) and 
Shddkamdn-i darra-yi Kara-su (1966), the first of 
these being hailed at the time as a major break¬ 
through for the Iranian novel, though apart from 
its length it cannot be regarded as more than a 
worthy continuation of the tradition set by its 
predecessors mentioned above. 

The true innovators are rather to be found in the 
field of the short story, and here the first name to 
he mentioned is that of Muhammad ‘All j)jauiilzida, 
whose first collection appeared in 1921 under the 
title Yahi bud xva yaki nabQd. The title itself is 
indicative of a new approach to the art of story¬ 
writing, for it is the conventional phrase used to 
open the traditional folk-tale ("Once upon a time"). 
In fact 2 iamal 2 ada’s stories do not owe as much 
to folk-Jiterature as this might suggest, though at 
least one of the six in this collection takes its basic 
plot from a well-known folk-tale ( DMx-yi Khdla 
Khirsa). His contribution to the development of 
Persian prose lay rather in his insistence on the 
importance of using language that the ordinary 
people can understand, and although he docs not 


I go quite so far as to employ colloquial and dialect 
| forms, except occasionally, his writings are never¬ 
theless a rich mine of idiomatic and proverbial 
expressions. Indeed he has been criticised for using 
this stock rather in the manner of a card-index, 
instead of attempting to reproduce the tones and 
rhythms of common speech. J^iamllzSda, like most 
writers of his time, indulges in social criticism; but 
the effectiveness of this is largely discounted by the 
author’s long residence abroad and h*s consequent 
ignorance of present-day conditions. After his first 
volume of stories, DjamSIzSda published nothing 
more for twenty years; but then there followed four 
more volumes of short stories, 'Atnil Husayn *AH 
(1942, extensively revised as Shahkdr, 1967), Talkh 
u Skirtn (1955). Qhayr a: Khudd hidkas txabQd (1961), 
and Asmdn u Kismdr 1 (1964), and six novels, Dir 
al-tnadjinin (1942). Sahrd-yi mab$har (1944), 
Kullashan-i dhcdtt (1945), Rdk-idb-n&ma (1947), 
Ma l f(2tna-yi Skirizi (1953). and Sar u tah-i yak 
karbas (195s)- Qjamalzada's literary life of more 
than forty years has assured him a high place in 
Iranian literary history, even though the momentum 
of his original incursion into the field was not main¬ 
tained in his subsequent writings. 

The credit for changing the direction of Persian 
prose writing must go rather to a somewhat younger 
man whose literary career lasted only half as long, 
as well as to others who associated with him or 
followed his example. $&dik Hidiyat's (9.11.] first 
published work dates from 1923, when he was only 
twenty, but his contribution to story-telling began 
in 1930 when, shortly after his return from studying 
in Paris, he published Zinda bigur, a collection of 
eight short stories. The next four years marked the 
first fruitful period of creative writing; during this 
time he was the leader of a group of friends known 
to themselves and others as the Rab'a, the "Group 
of Four", who included in addition to Hidayat himself 
Mas'ftd Farzftd, with whom in 1934 he collaborated 
on a volume of satirical sketches {Wa&h uagji sihab), 
Mudjtab.’i Mlnuwl, with whom he wrote an historical 
drama in three acts ( Mdzyar , 1933), and Buzurg 
c Alawi, the only other member of the Four to achieve 
distinction as a writer of fiction (the other two had 
noteworthy careers as scholars). From Hidayat's 
pen came two more volumes of short stories, Sik 
kafra khun (1932), Saya-yi raw&an (1933), and a 
short novel, t Alau>iyya Khartum (1933), as well as a 
satirical play, A/sdna-yi Ajarinagi (written in 1930 
but not published until 1946), books and articles 
on literary topics, folklore and magic, and trans¬ 
lations from French. The range of this output shows 
the fines along which Hidiyat was developing. Like 
Djamalzada, he wanted to write in the language of 
the people; but he achieved this not by having at 
his elbow a stock of idiomatic expressions, but 
through an ear well-attuned to the speech of his 
contemporaries, particularly those of the lower social 
classes. Moreover, he did not confine himself to any 
one milieu or class, but wrote with equal insight of 
all, though his sympathies were always with the 
underdog. This period in his writing culminated in 
an astonishing work, BQfi kur (not published until 
* 937 . and then only in a privately duplicated edition 
in India—full publication had to wait until 1941). 
So much has been written about this essay in sur¬ 
realism that it would be futile to attempt to add 
anything here, and it is sufficient to say that this 
one work has established Hidiyat as a writer of 
international calibre. 

After the change of regime in 1941,'Hidiyat began 
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to write fiction again (the intervening six years had 
seen only a handful of literary articles and some 
translations from Pahlavi), and by 1947 he had 
published two more collections of short stories 
(Sag-* wilgard, 1943. and Wilangari, 1944), a novel 
(Uddjdji Aka , 1945 ), and two long stories (Ab-i 
zinda&l, 1944. and Fardd, 1946), as well as a quantity 
of articles and translations. lire work of this period 
shows a greater awareness of political questions and 
even for a lime a degree of optimism quite out of 
character with the prevailing trend of his writing. 
However, this mood was not to last. In 1947 he 
wound up his fiction-writing with a searing and in 
places scurrilous satire on Iranian society, cast in 
the form of a mock history of the Pearl Cannon 
that used to stand in the centre of Tehran and 
served as a point of pilgrimage and petition for the 
uneducated women of the city (characteristically, 
the manuscripts of this work, which has never been 
published, carry the “spoonerised" "byline” H&di 
Sidakat). Also possibly from this period, though 
probably earlier, is another unpublished and undated 
work, al-DiUhat al-isldmiyya ild 'l-bihid ttl-afrandi- 
a satirical account of a fictional Muslim mission 
to Europe, in which he takes the opportunity to 
lampoon typical figures in the religious and political 
establishment. Four years later HidAyat died in 
Paris by his own hand. 

His close friend and colleague, Buzurg ‘Alawl, 
though sharing many of his aims and ideals, differed 
from him in a number of respects. He took less interest 
in literature and folklore, and was more deeply 
influenced by Freudian psycho-analysis and Marxist 
political theory. This latter enthusiasm led to his 
imprisonment in 1937 and to prominence in the newly 
formed Tuda Party after his release in 1941. Prior 
to that experience he had written only one volume 
of short stories ( C ant add n , 1934), apart from a single 
story contributed to the volume Anirdn (1931), one 
of the other two contributors to which was fjidayat. 
In 1941 he published a second volume of short stories 
(l\’arak-pira-hd-yi zanddn), and in 1952 a third 
collection (<Vdma-W) and a novel (Caihm-kdya£). 
In 1933 he left Iran for East Berlin, whence his 
output of fiction has been negligible. The fact that 
his reputation stands so high on such a small founda¬ 
tion is a tribute to the quality of his writing, which 
shows a strong sense of realism and a profound 
understanding of character. 

The "school" of writing started by the Ral> l a 
attracted a number of imitators and followers, some 
of whom achieved status as independent writers. 
Among these must certainly be mentioned §adifc 
Cubak and Djalal Al-i Ahmad (9.1*. in Supp!.]. 
Cubak’s reputation was established with his first 
book of short stories, Khayma-i skabbdxi, published 
in 1945, and this was followed by a second collection, 
Anlari ki lufiya^t tnurda bud (« 949 )- Like his col¬ 
leagues, he is interested primarily in the lives and 
characters of members of the lower classes, and he 
depicts these with a strong sense of realism, which 
often leads him to use expressions and idioms that 
shock his eldeis. He is also one of the first writers io 
use colloquial language freely throughout. His 
second volume of short stories was followed by more 
than ten years of silence, but in 1963 he published a 
novel, Jangsir, set in the Tangistan area of his home 
province of Fare, which gives a vivid picture of the 
provincial and tribal life of the south of Iran. Two 
more volumes of short stories followed, Rut-t aunt'al-t 
kabr (1965) and Ciragh-i A kbit (1966), and finally 
(for so far nothing else has appeared) in 1967 a long 


kaleidoscopic novel, Sang-i fabdr, written mainly in 
dialect, and with passages in dramatic dialogue form 
introducing characters from history, poetry, and 
so on. 

I 2 iaiai Al-i Abmad. who died in 1969, has a wider 
range of writing than Cflbak, being interested in 
sociology, folklore, and political questions, on all 
of which subjects he wrote articles and books. In 
the field of story-writing he has lour volumes of 
short stories. Did u fordid (1945). At ranfai ki 
;nibarlm (1947). Sttdr (1948), and Zan-t siyaii 
(1952). A further five stories were published post¬ 
humously under the title Pandj ddsidn. He also 
published four novels or long stories, SargudJia^kl-i 
kandd ha (1954), Mudir-i madrasu (1958), Ndn 
1 va (1961), and Ni/rin-i samin (1968). Al-i 

Abmad's sociological interests show clearly in much 
of Ids work, but this is not a criticism of his writing, 
which is concise and economical, allowing his charac¬ 
ters to develop in their own words (which are usually 
in their colloquial form) rather than through the 
author's description. Other writers who may be 
considered as having been influenced by Die same 
school of writing include Muhammad I'tiinAdz&da 
(Bih-At]l)h‘). I br Ahlm GuIistAn, IbsAu Tabari, 
Rabinat MuMafawI, gfiar^atmadArl (Darwlsb), 
and DjalAl Al-i Abmad's widow, Simla DAnishwar. 

The interest in folklore shown by $ 4 difc HidAyat 
was shared by other writers, some of whom could 
indeed claim to have preceded him, for instance, 
Amir Hull Amlnl, KOM KirraSnl, and$ubbl Muhtadl. 
Only the lastnamed, however, ventured briefly into 
the field of original fiction, with a short novel in 
folk-tale form, Hadidil MuUd Zulf <All ( 1947 )- The 
two threads rejoined in the writings of §amad 
Uihrangl [q.v. in Suppi.J and Qjulim Husayn S&'idl. 
Both these writers, born in Tabriz, use the folk-tale 
form as a medium for allegorical works commenting 
on contemporary social questions. Bihrangl, who 
was drowned in 1968, is the author of a series of 
ostensibly children's stories, all published between 
*966 and 1969, of which mention may be made of 
Oiddi wa iuldgh-hu, KaZal-i kajtar-bds, Afsdna-yi 
•iuibabbat, Mihi-yi siydk-i kAZSlu, and Ktrughld u-a 
Ratal-i Hamza. A posthumous collection of short 
stories, TalkAQn, was published in 1970. SiSdl, who 
wnies his fictional work under the pseudonym 
Gawhar-i Murad, is best known for his plays, mimes 
and film scripts; his short story collections include 
lyhdm-kd-yi s&akr-i Rayy (i 95 S). . 5 Ao 6 -m 4 *fni-y» 
hiisMukiih (1960), Dandil (1966). WShina-hd-yi M- 
ndm-uni^dn (1967). Tars u dz and TQp (1968). 
Like Al-i Abmad. he is interested in sociology, and 
is the author of a number of monographs. Other 
writers in this category include $Adik Hum&ytinf, 
Djamil Mir-Sadikl and SJjapOr Karib. 

The latest phase in fiction-wntiog shows a trend 
towards a more introspective approach, perhaps 
encouraged by current political and social condi¬ 
tions, which are felt to preclude open discussion of 
current questions. The writers of this category choose 
a somewhat obscure and allusive mode of expres¬ 
sion, which leaves the reader free to make his own 
interpretation; they are also more concerned with 
inner feelings and psychological states. One of the 
first writers in this vein was TakI Mudamsl, whose 
novel YakiUyd \ca tanka'lyi i2 appeared in 1956. 
This was followed in 1966 by 54 arif fijdn, a novel 
of the 1930s. Bahman Furs! is known chiefly as a 
playwright, but his collection of short stories, Zir-i 
danddn-i sag (1964), attracted favourable notice. 
Two poets, Ma^mQd Kiya-NOrij and Mabmud 
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Tayydji, are also known as story-writers. Two other 
writers deserve special mention: Hushang Gulshlri 
(or his three novels Shdzda Ihtid±db (1968), Kristin 
wa Kid (1971). and Marum i dwvwum (1972)1 and 
NSdir Ibrahimi, who since the late sixties has 
published a steady flow of novels and short stories. 
Other names include Kasim Sadat i Ighkiwarl and 
Bahram Sadil>J. 
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(I.. P. Elwell-Sotton) 

3. In Urdu. 

Until the boginning of the 19th century, prose 
literature was almost unknown in Urdu. A few 
prose works had been written in the Deccan as far 
back as the early :7th century, but they were 
mostly on religious objects. A notable exception, 
however, was Wadjhl’s story Sab Ras (1635). This 
is based on the Persian allegorical matjtnatt'i, Dastur 
al^ushshSk, by Yabya b. Slbak, who is generally 
known as FattSbl Nlsfipurl (d. 852/1448). Sab Ras 
is written in ornate rhymed prose, and like its 
Persian source, it tells the story of the romance of 
Princess I.Iusn (Beauty) and Prince Dil (Heart). 
All the characters bear similarly allegorical names. 
The work appears to have been an isolated piece, 
and it cannot be considered a progenitor of modern 
Urdu fiction. 

There did exist a kind of versified Urdu fiction 
in the r8th century, namely, the narrative mathnawi, 
of which the outstanding example is Siftr al bayan, 


by Mir Hasan [g.v.]. At its best, the matjinawi in¬ 
cluded some of the essential elements of the novel— 
a story with a logical sequence of connected incidents; 
characterisation, however rudimentary; and vivid 
description of scenes and social customs. But the 
plots relied too heavily on the incredible and 
supernatural. 

Another precursor of modem Urdu fiction is to 
be found in certain collections of short stories within 
a "frame", which were recited to general audiences, 
as well as to royal courts and rich households. They 
are the Urdu equivalents of Arabic collections like 
Alf layla ua-layla and Sir at 'A ntar, and are termed 
ddstun (pi. ddstducd). Ralph Russell (op. cit. in 
Bibl., 107) refers his readers to E. W. Lane’s Manners 
and customs of the modern Egyptians for a "generally 
accurate account of how the dastans were recited 
in India". These cycles of legends were subsequently 
printed in Lucknow in the press established there in 
1858 by Nawal KifcfcGr (d. 1893). Amir Hamza 
'i&hib Kirin ka ki$$a recounts tho wonderful ex¬ 
ploits of a famous uncle of the Prophet Muhammad 
in 17 volumes totalling about 17,000 pages. The 
most popular sections were Jilsim-i Hbshrubi (7 
vols.) and Nawshirdn-nima (2 vols.). Vying in 
popularity with this vast collection was the seven- 
volume Bvstdn-i k&aydl. These works are generally 
considered to be of Persian origin; but it is not clear 
whether the reciters employed by Kish&r to produce 
his Urdu versions were actually translating Persian 
texts themselves, or using existing Urdu versions 
which had been passed from mouth to mouth. The 
language is highly coloured and uses rhymes; but 
the stories recounted were apparently well-known 
and appreciated in India. The ddstdneii were tales of 
chivalry, and, like the mathnawi, contained a strong 
clement of the supernatural. But whereas a mathnaui 
might have a well-formed story, the Jd stein consisted 
of a series of short stories or incidents, with little 
attempt at characterisation. 

In the evolution of the Urdu novel, we find the 
ddstdn gradually giving way to the European-style 
novel. Indeed, in some measure the one gradually 
merged into the other. But the prelude to this trans¬ 
formation takes us to Calcutta, where, in 1800, the 
British East India Company established Fort William 
College, to train British officials in the languages, 
laws and customs of India. The first Principal, 
John Borthwick Gilchrist, assembled a number of 
Indian writers, whom he commissioned to produce 
prose works which could be used as text-books for 
Urdu and other languages. While not discouraging 
a sense of style and a modicum of linguistic embel¬ 
lishment, he required fairly simple language. A 
number of Urdu books were written, some of them 
fiction, which became popular classics. They were 
all adaptions from other languages, chiefly Persian 
but occasionally Sanskrit. The emergence of the 
Urdu novel later in the century diminished the 
importance of these works, though they served until 
the Second World War as text-books for British 
officials and army officers. 

The best-known was Mir Amman’s Bdgk-obahdr 
(1801) based on a Persian tale by Amir Khusraw 
It tells the story of four dervishes who are 
supematurally guided to a city. There, aided by 
the King, they discover their long-lost loves. The 
scene is supposedly Istanbul; but it is described like 
Dihl! in the last years of the Mughals. Since the 
original Ciicutta edition, this book has been fre¬ 
quently reprinted, and an English translation by 
Duncan Forbes appeared in London in 1862. S. A. B. 
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Suhrawaidy [op. cit., in Dibl., i8) describes it as "the 
first prose classic in Urdu... still read for enjoy¬ 
ment”. Like other Fort William products, it is 
written in reasonably straightforward language, and 
includes good dialogue and characterisation. Amongst 
other Fort William fiction were tnaitfil by 

r AH Afsos, and MirzA ‘All K 5 ?im EjawAn's Shakun - 
laid, based on the drama by Kill Das. Not all the 
fiction written for John Gilchrist was published at 
the time. Two previously unpublished ones have 
recently been edited by ‘IbAdaL BarflwI. They are 
by Mafbar ‘An Khan Witt. Hajt guhkan (Karachi 
1964) is a collection of fables; while Mddhdnal aur 
Kant Kandald (Karachi 1965) is a short ddstdn, in 
20 chapters. Finally, mention must be made of an¬ 
other Fort William publication which provides a 
link with the rou/Jpiaitf—Mir Bahidur ‘AH HusaynFs 
Natkr~i blnaflr (Calcutta 1803). It is a prose version 
of Mir Hasan’s Sibr albaydn, including verses quoted 
from the poem from time to time. Strange to relate, 
it was published two years earlier than the mathnaui 
itself. 

Whether the fiction produced at Fort William 
forms a definite stage in the evolution of the Urdu 
novel and short-story, or was merely an interlude, is 
a matter subject to dispute. Muhammad Sadiq 
(op. cit. in Bibl., 212) denies that it was a ‘ formative 
factor in the development of modem Urdu prose". 
He adds that, had it never existed, Urdu prose would 
not have developed any differently. On the other 
hand, Suhiawardy (op. cit., 22) maintains that it 
QOt only furthered the simplification of Urdu prose, 
but also popularised prose romances. It is certainly 
arguable that the simpler prose fostered by the 
‘Aligarh Movement, and exemplified by the writings 
of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Kh^n and Altftf Husayn Hall, 
and even ‘Abd al-Hallm Sharer, is at times reminis¬ 
cent of "Fort William prose”. But of those three, 
only Sharer wrote fiction. 

Whatever the merits and demerits of the Fort 
William products, they were important enough to 
stimulate controversy as to what features constituted 
good Urdu literary prose. Many* considered the Fort 
William prose style too simple to be literary. In 
fact, the first original prose romance in Urdu, 
Fasdna-yi^adjd'ib by MlrzA Radjab ‘All B6g Suiur 
(d. 1867). was regarded, and perhaps intended, as a 
reply to the Fort William style. He wrote it in about 
1824. but it was not published until between 1839 
and 1842. It may fairly be described as a ddstdn, 
for it is a series of stories of chivalry, with a certain 
amount of the supernatural, set in a "frame”, but 
it is in one volume only. The frame is the love-story 
of Prince DjAn-i ‘Alam and Princess Andjuman-ara. 
The stories or incidents describe the dangers, and 
fights with men and magicians, that the hero has 
to face in order to win her. The frame is a familiar 
one, and recurs in Sardiar’s Fasuna-yiAidd. The 
language contains much rhetoric and rhyme, and 
it is interesting to note that Surdr wrote it in Urdu 
only because he feared that his command of Arabic 
and Persian was inadequate. 

However, it was not until the t86os and 1870s 
that the Urdu novel, in the European sense, emerged. 
There were good reasons for this. English became 
not only the language of government and higher 
uducaticn, but also a common medium of communica¬ 
tion between the various peoples of India. English 
novels became familiar in the original language. 
Later, a n urn be were ‘‘translated", or, more ac¬ 
curately, adapted into Urdu, as were selections of 
short stories. But as far as can be ascertained, these 


‘translations” did not become common until after 
the First World War, by which time the Urdu novel 
was already flourishing. Another factor favouring 
Urdu fiction was the appearance of numerous 
newspapers and magazines, which published novels 
either in instalments, or as supplementary special 
issues. Fiction therefore became cheap enough to 
attract a wide readership- Thirdly, the ‘Aligarh 
Movement made prose a respected literary medium, 
and also demonstrated that prose need not be 
artificial, full of rare words, balanced sentences and 
rhymes, to be artistic. During the last thirty years 
of the life of Sir Sayyid Ahmad KhAn (1813-98), 
the novel became an established form. 

Of the three great novelists writing in this period, 
the first, chronologically, was Nadhlr Abroad (1836- 
1912). But it is more logical to discuss Pandit Ratan 
NAth Sarshir (1843-1903), first, as his stories retain 
some features of the ddsldtx. Bom in Lucknow, alter 
a sketchy education he worked for the newspaper 
Awadh pant, then for its rival, the Awadh akhbdr, of 
which the proprietor Nawal KisljSr appointed him 
editor. His gigantic picaresque novel Fasdna-yi-Atdd. 
on which his fame rests, appeared in this newspaper 
in instalments in 1878 and 1879, and was then 
published in book form in Lucknow in 1880, in four 
volumes totalling about 1700 double-columned pages. 
It is more like a collection of short stories and anec¬ 
dotes than a novel, reflecting both SarshSr’s untidy 
and disorganised way of life and the demands of 
serialisation, which required him to produce regular 
instalments with or without inspiration. According 
to Kh&rshld [op. cit. in Bibl., 183), the idea of the 
work arose from a discussion about Don Quixote 
among members of the staff of the paper. Sarshar's 
book was a tremendous success, and it was imitated 
by many subsequent novelists. 

The "frame” of Fasdna-yi-Azdd is that the noble 
and chivalrous AzSd, of the city of Lucknow, falls 
in love with the beautiful JIusn-ArA. In order to win 
her hand, he has to go and fight for the Turks against 
the Russians, and h»s adventures are recounted in 
the book. He ha* a companion, F&Gdih who is a 
figure of fun- In fact, in many ways, the roles of 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza are reversed in 
Azad and KhSdil. The work is so rich in characters, 
incidents and scenes that it defies description in a 
brief account. There are major sub-plots as well as 
the main “frame", and the incidents described arc 
both numerous and varied, ranging from fighting 
and flirtation to discussions of poetry. It is notable 
for its pictures of Lucknow life. But above all, it is 
full of dialogue, often racy, and suiting the language 
to the speaker. A Western reader picking it up for 
the first time might think, from many pages, that 
it is a drama, with each speaker's name in bold 
letters at the beginning of the line, followed by 
"stage directions" and then what he or she says. 
This method of setting out dialogue was followed 
by a number of Urdu novelists—for example, ‘Abd 
a!-Halim Sliarar. 

The hero, Azid, resembles the ddstdn hero—hand¬ 
some, brave, a great lover and a champion of what 
is right. The realistic pictures, however, are modern, 
sometimes reminding us of Dickens; and there is 
very little of the supernatural. Thus it is a transitional 
work, between the ddstdn and the novel; though by 
the time it was published, three of Nadhlr Ahmad’s 
novels had already appeared, with their realistic 
contemporary social themes. However, Sarsfcar 
wrote to entertain his readers. The abundant variety 
of characters, including many from the underworld 
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and the demi monde; the wit and humour; the basic 
realism, despite a veneer of exaggeration—all these 
appealed so strongly to the readers, that it is said 
that when it first appeared in serial form, each new 
instalment was avidly awaited, and people rushed 
to buy the Axadh akkbdr because of it. 

Such a tourde-force is hard to repeat; and 
Sarshir's Bohemian life-style, especially his ad¬ 
diction to alcohol, seems to have aifectcd his work. 
Of his later novels, Khudd'i faudiddt is ari abridged 
and adapted version of Cervantes’ novel. His Kdinni 
is his only novel with a Hindu background—which 
is rather surprising, since he was himsell a Hindu. 

Nadhir Ahmad (1836 x912) is considered by many 
to be the first modem novelist in Urdu, especially 
by those who prefer a novel to be a study of con¬ 
temporary social life, and who like it to have 0 
message. Strange to relate, he became a novelist by 
accident. Educated at Delhi College, he worked firet 
as a schoolmaster, then an inspector of education, 
and subsequently in various posts in the Revenue 
Department. His first “novel", Mird’at al'arus 
(“The bride’s mirror") (1869) was written for his 
own daughters to read privately; it was a moral 
tale to teach them the qualities required of a good 
and successful wife. A British Director of Public 
Instruction saw the manuscript, and urged Nadhir 
Abmad to have it published. Because of its educa¬ 
tional value and high moral tone, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment bought a thousand copies. Nadhir Ahmad 
achieves his didactic aim by describing two sisters 
and comparing their married life. Akbarl is a spoilt 
girl who proves incapable of running a house; while 
Afghan is efficient ar.d practical, almost a model of 
all the virtues. In 1873 he followed it with a sequel, 
Bindt al-na*£h. Its subject is girls' education, but 
it is more like a scries of lessons than a story. Tau-bal 
al iVajufr (1877) is a more ambitious family tale. It 
tells how Na$&bi while ill, repents; and, having 
previously allowed his children to do as they like, 
he now tries to reform them as well as himself. 
Fas&na-yi-MubtalA (1883) treats of the evils of 
polygamy. Ibn al-va^t (1888) describes the troubles 
of an Anglicised Indiin who shims his fellows Indians. 
But when his only British friend leaves the country, 
he finds himself isolated. All these novels, then, are 
stories with a moral, and the very names of many 
of the characters are descriptive of them: thus 
NasOb (repentant) and Mubtaia (afflicted). 

These novels struck a new note and have many 
attractive qualities. They are straightforward stories 
of manageable (one-volume) size, in uncomplicated 
yet elegant style, dealing with the contemporary 
social scene and its problems. Tliefr high moral 
tone, somewhat reminiscent of Victorian England, 
made them suitable reading for people of all ages and 
both sexes; and they were widely read, and fre¬ 
quently re-printed up to the Second World War. 
Nadhir Ahmad improved with experience, and bis 
later novels are superior to his earlier ones in both 
character development and plot construction. But 
his earlier ones remained the most popular—espec¬ 
ially Mira'nt al- c ar*s and Tavbat al-No^uh. More 
recently, Ibnal-uakt has attracted attention, because 
of its relevance to the last years of the British Radj. 

The main objection to these novels has been on 
grounds of the domination of the didactic aim; so 
much so. that it has been suggested that they are 
not real novels at all. but pleas for social reforms in 
the guise of novels. There is also a lack of humour 
in them. Nevertheless, they mark the advent of 
the social novel in Urdu. 


Two distinct genres of novel, then, had emerged 
by the last quarter of the 19th century—the pica¬ 
resque type of SarshSr, and the social type of Nadhir 
Abtnad. Both writers were imitated, and there was a 
burst of activity in both genres. The picaresque type 
gradually lost its appeal, and though many later 
examples could be mentioned, none achieved any¬ 
thing approaching Sarsiior's success. The social 
novel, however, was continued unabated until the 
present time, and in 1899 an outstanding example- 
appeared— Umr&5 Piatt Add, by Mint Mubammad 
Hid! RuswA (1838-1931). Ralph Russell describes it 
as the first true novel in Urdu [op. cil., 132). It is 
the story* of a retired high class Lucknow prostitute, 
whose name forms the title, and who tells her life 
story to the author. Like SarshSr, Ruswa tells much 
of the story in dialogue form, and the book is very 
readable and entertaining. As Muhammad Sadiq 
says [op. cil., 333), the didactic element emerges 
before the end. But what is remarkable in Ruswa's 
approach Is bis sympathetic and perceptive attitude 
to his heroine. He does not blame her, neither does 
he condone her sinful life, which has made her 
virtually a social outcast. He shows understanding 
without being sentimental. Rusw& wrote several 
other novels, but was unable to repeat the success 
of Utnrdi D[an Add. 

As the 19th century drew to its close, a third 
genre of Urdu fiction appeared, the historical novel. 
Its pioneer was c Abd al Halim Sharar (1860-1926), a 
journalist and historian, and a leading figure in the 
'Aligarh Movement. Bom in Lucknow, he worked 
there for 5 years as Assistant Editor of the Atmdh 
panl . In 1887, he started the magazine Di\ gudJt, 
which he continued, with interruptions, until hfc 
death. His earlier novels were first published in 
serial form; bvit later ones were published whole, 
and sold cheaply as supplements to the magazine. 
Ihe idea of writing historical novels came to him 
while reading Sir Walter Scott's Talisman during a 
train journey. Struck by the unfavourable light in 
which Scott depicted Muslims, hs decided to try to 
redress the balance, and produced Malik-i-'Axiz 
aurr IVardjana. He had previously published a social 
novel, Dilkasp. But though he did not completely 
abandon this genre, the majority of his novels, 
numbering about 35, are historical. They contain 
unashamed propaganda for Islam, and paint Chris¬ 
tianity in a poor light; but they are vivid and ex¬ 
citing stories of heroism and romance, with brave 
heroes, cruel villains, and beautiful heroines—the 
latter often Christians girls who fall in love with 
Muslims. They achieved enormous popularity, be¬ 
cause Sharar knew how to write a good story and 
sustain interest. His descriptive passages are con¬ 
vincing without being over-long, and there is con¬ 
siderable dialogue. But the drama often deteriorates 
into melodrama. His denouements are frequently 
bloodthirsty, and he lingers too long over cruelty 
and killing for modern tastes. Historical veracity is 
often lacking, and there are anachronisms. Still, 
there is uo doubt that he could draw characters 
credibly if not subtly. His language is eclectic and 
attractive, without being forced; and it still reads 
well. And though overladen with Arabic expressions 
for some tastes, this suits his themes. 

His novels span the Islamic world from Spain to 
Africa, Turkey, the Middle East and India; whilst 
in time they range from the 7th to the 19th centuries. 
FlOra FICrinAd (189?). a tale of Christians and 
Muslims in mediaeval Spain, is regarded as one of 
his best novels. The heroine, FICra, is the daughter 
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of a Muslim father who is brought up as a Christian. 
She b later raped by a “patriarch”, whose child she 
bears, and whom she kills in the end. The story is 
highly involved, and the swift d6nouement which 
occupies only 13 pages out of a total of 330, leaves 
almost all the main characters killed. Equally 
popular was Firdawsi-barln (1899), which to the 
present writer, is more convincing. The background 
to the story is the conquest of the valley of the 
Assassins [fjaiksjtdskiyya) and their fortress of 
Alamut by HQlAgu KhSn in 1237. The hero and 
heroine, tfusayn and Zamurred, have been in the 
power of the Assassin leader, Khflnhih, but in the 
end they side with HOligfl against him. There is a 
vivid description of the final battle and the destruc¬ 
tion of the “sublime paradise” of the Assassins, with 
the hero tfusayn playing a major r6le. Finally, 
H£U 3 gu arranges for JJusayn and Zamurrad to marry, 
and they leave together for Mecca and the Pil¬ 
grimage. This accords somewhat ill with Husayn's 
obvious enjoyment of prolonging the agony ol those 
whom he kills in the final battle. But it is the sort 
of melodrama which doubtless appealed to the 
readers of 1899. 

It is difficult to single out names of 20th century 
Urdu novelists who continued social and historical 
novels. Some of them, like Prtin Cand and M. Aslara, 
are better known as short-story writers. Rashid 
al-Khayri (1868-1936) was one of the most successful, 
and though best-known for his social novels, he also 
wrote a number of historical ones. His social novels, 
though not without humour, earned him the nick¬ 
name of Mufiawwir-i-ghamm ("depicter of sorrows"). 
The main theme is the position of woman in Islamic 
society. His trilogy Subb-i-xindagi, Shdm-i-xindagl 
and Shab-i-xindagi, is worthy of note. Among his 
historical novels. Mftfs-i Karbald deserves mention. 
The “bride” of the title is a Christian widow who 
feels drawn to Islam, and finally marries ‘Ubayd, 
a partisan of al-tfusayn at the battle. Suhrawardy 
(op. cit., 118) regards Ra^id al&hayris historical 
novels as “poor stuff", lacking social colour and 
realism. 

The Urdu short story is held by most Indian and 
Pakistani critics to be an importation from the 
West, although some of its elements may be seen in 
stories and anecdotes of the ddstdn, especially 
Fasdna-yi^adia’ib and Fasana-yi-Ax&d. 

M. Aslam in his introduction to one of his short- 
story collections, HakikatiA aur nikayatin (Lahore 
1972, 3) maintains that the reverse U true, and that 
the Europeans really took the short-story from the 
Muslims! He goes on to say that the short-story 
originated in religious literature such as the Old 
Testament and the Kurban, and attempts to sub¬ 
stantiate this from stories in the Kur’in. However, 
there is no doubt that the creator of the genre in its 
modern sense, in Urdu, was Pr 5 m Cand (real name 
Dhanpat Ra J e) (1880-1937). Bom near Benares, he 
was a Hindu, and wrote in both Hindi and Urdu: 
indeed some of his fiction appeared in both languages 
—or in both scripts, .Arabic and Devanagri. He 
started his writing career as a novelist, then turned 
to the short-story, which was at that time in its 
infancy in India. He was a prolific writer, and his 
short stories were collected in a number of volumes, 
including Prim paitisi, Prim batiisi, Prim CdlUi, 
Wdtiddt and ZSdirdb. Pr6m Cand is noted for his 
pictures of village life. He depicts the poor and hum¬ 
ble as inherently good, but compelled to do wrong 
by the pressures of poverty and temptation. They 
are exploited by landowners and rich employers. 


and arc a prey to fear, superstitions and religious 
bigotry. For such people little acts or accidents may 
have dire effects. Prem Cand, then, was no less a 
pleader for social reform than Nadhir Abmad. But 
whereas the latter concentrated on the middle class, 
Prim described the lower classes, especially in vil¬ 
lages. A master of characterisation, style and form, 
he made the short story his mdtier, and whilst his 
novels are now neglected, many of his short stories 
are acknowledged masterpieces. 

Among later short story writers, mention should 
be made of M. Aslam [£m Aslam). the author of 
over a hundred books. Many of his short stories are 
romantic, and he depicts the instability of middle- 
class society in a period of change. Finally, there 
have been several brilliant writers of humorous 
short stories, and essays in story form. They include 
Shawkat Thaaawi, Miri2 'Ajlm BCg CughtaT and 
Patras Bukhari (1898-1958). 

A word must be said about the nomenclature of 
Urdu fiction, which includes Hindi, Persian, Arabic 
and English terms. Dustin has already been men¬ 
tioned. Kah&ni was used chiefly for fables, anecdotes 
and short stories. Throughout most of the 19th 
century, the term fasdna, with Its variant, afsana, 
was current. Nadhir Ahmad’s novels were called 
bitfa, but as we have seen, he also used the term 
farina, Wk&jat has been used considerably, part¬ 
icularly for the short-story. It seems likely that 
Sharar was the first to employ the English 
word "novel'* (Urdu, runroi) and this is now the 
ommonest name for a novel. A short-story is now 
usually called afsdna —more properly, mukhta$ar 
afritux. 
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6. In Malaysia and Indonesia. 

In dictionaries of older Malay, kifsa is defined as 
"story, nan alive episode".It occurs regularly in this 
sense in literary words from the 17th century onwards, 
and, in addition, is used in Malay historiographical 
works and romances as a kind of pericope marker 10 
introduce a new stage or episode in a longer nar¬ 
rative. 

It appears in the title of a Malay adaptation of 
the Stories of the Prophets, A'i $a$ al-anbiyd * (largely 
the version of al-Kiss'!) which became popular from 
the ryth century onwards, and in more recent times 
was the title of an Indonesian magazine, Kisah 
(Jakarta 1953*8) devoted to the short story. It ap¬ 
pears in the title of a collection of short stories, purely 
western and totally secular in theme and content by 
Armijn Paul, Kisah Anions Mamtsia. Nevertheless, 
it did not establish itself as the title of a genre. For 
shorter length narratives, the Sanskrit-derived cerita 
(story) was preferred, with, in imitation of European 
usage, the qualifying adjective pendek (“short"), 
the two words now being abbreviated to cerpen. 

The short story is currently the most popular 
literary form in Indonesia and Malaysia. Its roots 
arc to be fouud in local fables and animal stories, 
in short narratives of Perso-Arabic origin, especially 
those set within frame-collections, and in the flower¬ 
ing of the genre in late 19th century Europe. Although 
none of tlie great Arabic collections of stories such 
as al-Bukhald y , al-Ag^tinl or the A If layla ua-tayta 
has accompanied the islamisation of the Malay 
world, one of the very oldest Malay MSS [to. 1615) 
is a fragment of the Persian Tati-ndma: a rendering 
in Malay of a Persian version of the Sukasaptali or 
“Tales of a parrot". Other frame-stories such as 
Kalita ua-Dimna and the Sindibad-nama established 
themselves in Malay renderings relatively early. 
The large number of MSS. of such works is an ade 
quate index of their popularity. 

All of these stories belong to the popular domain. 
The composition by individuals of realistic short 
stories did not begin until the 20th century with the 
development of a popular press, and the possibilities 
that newspapers and periodicals offered for the 
development of such a form of narrative fiction. It 
established its present popularity in both regions 
during the 1930s. 

In Malaysia, during the 1930s, the authors of 
short stories were graduates of Malay stream educa¬ 
tion and religious schools. The majority of their 
stories were moralistic, concerning such issues as 
the backwardness of the Malays, the problems of 
forced marriage, and the need for a reformist under 
standing of Islam. In Indonesia during the same 
period the secular stream was dominant. But just 
as since Malayan independence in 1957, the short 
story in Malaysia has become secularised, in Indo¬ 
nesia some short stories by Muslims have brought a 
consciousness and sensitivity to the perception of 
religious experience which is characteristically mod¬ 
ern. In many cases, the concern is purely with man 
as man. and while a religious dimension is suggested, 
it is not worked out within the dogmatic frame-work 
of a single Identifiable religious tradition. In a few, 
however, and A. A. Navis (see Bibl. below) present? 
the best example, a religious problem lies at the 
very heart of the story, and is the reason for its 
existence. Nevertheless, apart from contributing 
the word bi$$a to the Malay vocabulary, the Muslim 
religious and literary tradition has played only a 
limited role in the shaping of the short story in 
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Malay. The Western secular tradition has been, far 
and away, the most important single influence. 
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Kuala Lumpur 1964; Asraf, ed., Mchar dan segar 
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7. In Swahili. 

In Swahili literature, the word kissa was first used 
in the context of the K i$a$ al-anbiyd* (fl.t-.J. The 
numerous Swahili authors (i.e. writers as well as 
composers of oral traditions) had at their disposal 
rather more elaborate versions than those of al- 
KisS*! or al-Xha*IabI from which to borrow their 
themes for the prophets* legends, extremely popular 
in East Africa. Also, several of the Swahili versions 
of the legends have their parallels in Indonesia; see 
J. Knappert. The Qi$a$u l-Anbiy&'i as moralistic 
tales, in Procs. oj the Seminar for Arabian Studies, 
vi (1976). 103*16. 

In written Swahili literature, the legends of the 
pre-Islamic prophets are always treated in verse. 
Full-length epic poems are extant about Adam and 
F.ve, Job (Ayyub) and Joseph (Yiisuf), but fragments 
have also come to light dealing with Musi, YVfcfib, 
Yunus, Sulaymhn and Diwud, Burahimu (Ibr&hlm), 
and Zakariyyi 5 and < Is 5 ; see Knappert, Four 
Swahili epics, London 1964; idem, Traditional 
Swahili poetry, Leiden 1967, ch. z; idem, Suahili 
Islamic poetry, Leiden 1971. i. ch. 3. Many of these 
legends, and especially those with miraculous ele¬ 
ments, circulate in oral tradition, see Knappert, 
Myths and legends of the Swahili, London 1970. It is 




probable that these talcs have come to the Swahili 
Coast with sailors from Arabia, Persia and India; 
the latter country in particular seems clearly to 
have influenced Swahili literature. 

From this semi*religious usage, the word ki$$a 
(now spelt kisa with purely Swahili plural visa) 
acquired an extended range of meaning to that of 
‘miraculous tale in general", "fairly tale of the type 
found in the Alf layla ua-layla collection** fo.n.). The 
connection here is obvious, since many of the latter 
tales are variations on A'lja? al-anbiyd* themes or 
employ their characters, e.g. the tale of the fisher¬ 
man who found a bottle that had been sealed by 
King Solomon, a tale well-known amongst the 
Swahili. These prose stories were not written down 
by the Swahili themselves, but missionaries with 
folkionc interests collected them in the 19th century; 
see e.g. E. Steere, Swahili tales, London 1869, and 
C. Velten, Mdrchen und ErzShlvngen der SuahtU, 
Berlin 1898. These visa were never composed in 
verse, until very recently, whereas the hadithi, 
traditions about the Prophet Muhammad or other 
holy men, were often composed in verse and written 
down, In Arabic script of course. As well as the 
above two genres, traditional Swahili storytellers 
distinguish also the ngano, an invented tale or fable, 
of which last there arc several in Swahili oral liter¬ 
ature, some apparently derived from the Indian 
treasure house of fables, of the type represented in 
Islamic literature by Kallla wa-Dimna [y.r.] and the 
Anwdr-i Snhayii [see KAgair!]). 

It is only in the last thirty years or so that the 
word Aisa has come to be used in the meaning of the 
modern novel, though Swahili novels have neither 
the extended treatment nor sophistication of Euro- 
pean-language novels. Indeed, secular Swahili prose 
literature as a medium for artistic expression is still 
very' much in its infancy. In the earlier, traditional 
society, prose was the vehicle for the conveyance of 
factual information, such as topics of history, law 
and theology. Artistic expression was channelled 
exclusively into poetry, even for subjects that in 
the West have not been represented in poetry for a 
oenturv or so, such as theology and the rules of 
personal behaviour. Fable and fairy tale belonged 
to the realm of the (often illiterate) story-teller. 
The short story and novel have only come to the 
scene a generation after the influence of English 
literature, bringing with it an entirely new apprecia¬ 
tion of the possibilities of prose writing, has affected 
the minds and creative faculties of Africans educated 
in mission secondary schools. Hence a major problem 
is now the adaptation of the Swahili language— 
previously largely a trade language, apart from its 
function in didactic and epic literature, where it 
has been bound by rigid conventions—into a flexible, 
modem medium for literature and belles-lettres. 

The names of some recent Swahili novelists, with 
details of their works, are given below. No claim to 
completeness nor to any attempt at ranking in 
importance can be given, in view of the uncertain 
future course of development of Swahili prose. 
Muhammad Said Abdullah has written the first 
Swahili detective novel, Msimu w a not a tea kale . 
"The ghost of the old people” (i960), with a sequel 
Kisirna cha Gintngi "Mrs Giningi's well” (1968); in » 
both, the chief character is Bwana Msa, a taciturn, 
pipe-smoking detective, obviously inspired by 
Sherlock Holmes. A. J. Amir's Nakoda Jikinni "A 
captain in thoughts" (1971) is a serai-historical novel 
describing life on the Swahili Coast and at sea. 
Haji Chum’s first novel is Kisa cha ndvgu saba '“The 


tale of the seven brothers" (1969), after his two epics 
* VUa cya Uhttd "The battle of Ubtid" and the un¬ 
published Uictizi wa Nvshuri "The Day of Judg¬ 
ment"; born in Zanzibar, he writes within the 
Islamic tradition. David Diva is a writer of short 
stories (hadithi) in the Islamic tradition, and one of 
the first modem writers in this genre. Abdullah 
Saleh Farsy, from a prominent family of Islamic 
scholars in Zanzibar, has written Kurwa na Ndolo 
"K. and N." about two young people getting married, 
with a concentration on the rites and ceremony of 
the Swahili wedding. Salim A. Kibao's Mataiu ya 
/ha man 1 "Three priceless proverbs" (1975) describes 
how these proverbs save the life of a young man 
who buys them and make him into a king; the story 
has echoes of the Kur'Snic Yusuf story so popular 
in Swahili. G. Ngugi wa Thiongo's novels arc set in 
central Kenya and have the life of the Kikuyu as 
their background: Mtawa mu.rust "The black hermit" 
and Usilie mpensi wangu "Don't cry, my darling". 
F. V. Nkwcra’s Mxishi xta baba ana radhi "The one 
who buries hb father will receive his blessing" 
(1967) is partly autobiographical. Abdullah Shariff 
Omar's Kisa cha Hasan 1/ Uasiri "The story of 
Hasan al-Basir" is an adventure story in the Arabian 
Nights* mould, still very popular in Swahili. Sliaaban 
Robert b the only Swahili author of more than local 
fame, a poet, essayist and storyteller, and a writer 
of fine prose with a strong religious philosophy 
behind it; his Kusadikika "The credible country * 
(1951, 19605 and Ulubora "Human excellence" both 
have moral implications behind their stories. John 
Ndeti Somba's Alipanda pepo na kuvuna tu/ani "He 
planted the wind and reaped the storm" (1969) and 
Kuisht kttingi ni kuena mengi "To live long is to 
see much" (1968) both deal with the author's own 
experiences in up-country Kenya. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(J. Kmappert) 

8. In J udaeo-Arabic and Judaeo - Berber. 

The written and oral Judaeo-Arabic and Judaeo- 
Berber literature is a genre of intellectual activity 
which has a place in the cultural field of the Muslim 
West which is by no means negligible. In this sphere 
of the expression of Jewish thought, the A*>$a enjoys 
a certain favour both among the educated and among 
the wider public and the mavses. The themes and 
genres are very varied: rhymed versions of Biblical 
stories or liturgical poems, songs of joy or of lament 
(kiwi), eulogies, and panegyrical and hagiographical 
pieces glorifying the saints of Palestine in Jewish 
antiquity (Rabbi 3i]im c on Bar Yobay, buried at 
Mcron in Gahlec, aud Rabbi Me*ir Ba'al Hannes, 
buried at Tiberias) or local saints (MOtty l ehgh i. 
Rabbi Ibyfi Lafchdar, etc.), venerated by means of 
hillulas and by local pilgrimages. Also connected 
with the are the songs of folklore celebrating 
family ceremonies (e.g. rites dc passage such as 
circumcisions, burials and periods of mourning), 
except that these form a genre devoid of any literary 
or intellectual pretentions, made up in a language 
closer to the local spoken tongues, whilst the 
proper has a more studied form and a more precise 
expression. It is written in a special language, com¬ 
parable to the rnalhUn, a kind of poetic koitti in 
Arabic dialect given literary touches, largely strip¬ 
ped of Hebraisms or outside linguistic influences, 
aad generally to be understood by the Jewish com¬ 
munities of the Maghrib as a group, even though 
differing from the current spoken language. 

As well as the folkloric setting which it describes 
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and the precious linguistic materials which it rep¬ 
resents, the reveals on examination deep 

structures and a content attaching it, on the one 
hand, to the general cultural ambience of the Maghrib, 
but on the other, to universal Jewish thought. A 
rigorous and minute analysis of the written text or 
the oral discourse, and of their direct or allusive 
references, throws light on their literary founda- 
and on a cultural substratum of great richness. 

The present author has given a sketch of all this 
in various publications [REJ, REJ, JA, ROMM, 
etc.). Thus L'histoir* <U Job tn judJoarabe du Maroc , 
in REI (1968), 279 3 * 3 . surveys a considerable 
number of Jewish, Arab-Muslim, Morisco and Coptic 
chronicles and legends, the (Greek) apocryphal text 
of the Testament of Job. as well as the conflicts and 
speculations of the Biblical text. 

The pieces involving parodies, published in REJ, 
cxxviii (1969), 377 * 93 . ** La parodie dam la UUraturc 
hebraique cl jud/o-arabc, folklore iU Purim au Maroc, 
borrow Irom local ceremonies, the Jewish homilectic 
literature of the Midra& and A^adah, and Arab- 
Muslim legends. L'hymnc d Bar Yokay, in REJ, 
cxxvii (1968), 366-82, is a from Tinghir of the 
Todgha which derives its sources from local mystical 
folklore combined with the texts of the Zohar, the 
Kabbalah, the Talmud and the Midraih. 

(H. Zafkani) 

&IST [see makayTl’. 

KI-SWAHIL1 [see swahiu]. 

KIT C A [see mukatia'aJ. 

KITAb (a., pi. kutub) "book”. The beginnings of 
the Arabic book go back to the early Islamic period. 
According to traditions, sheets (s«£t</) with verses of 
the Kur’ftn were collected and put between wooden 
covers ( lawhayn, daffatayn,) kept thus and called by 
the Ethiopian word for "book". mutftafjrruisbaf 
Following Christian and Jewish patterns, this form 
of a codex was generally maintained for the Holy 
Book since the authoritative redaction done under 
‘UUpnln; by that means, the fcur’in was distin¬ 
guished, by its material form, from profane writings 
in rolls made of papyrus [see icirtAsJ and from the 
kttab pure and simple which meant, in that early 
period, "something written", "notes", "list” or 
"letter". As writing material, sheets of parchment 
[see &[!LD, iuuk, rms] were used, which, folded into 
four pages and placed within one another, became 
quires ( kardrls ); it is uncertain whether these quires 
were sometimes stitched. Presumably covers made 
of wood or papyrus were covered over and kept to¬ 
gether with leather and, like contemporary Coptic or 
later Islamic covers, decorated with coloured wood, 
bone or ivory. 

With the rise of the ‘Abb&sid caliphate, books 
and book knowledge, additional to knowledge of 
the Ktir’in, became a general aim of Islamic society. 
The interest of the government was evoked by 
questions concerning the legitimation of its power 
and by problems of administration connected with 
these questions, as a background to the theocratic 
claim to power [see shu‘CdivvaJ. During this period 
Arabic learning concerning problems of theology 
[see mu^tazilaj, hadith, fikk, history, philology, etc. 
and medicine, alchemy, etc., had its heyday, and 
this florescence was connected with the emergence 
and spread of rag paper [see KAcflAo] from the end 
of the rnd/8th century onwards. These scholars 
wrote books at the suggestion of or on order from 
the caliphs and the ruling classes, in the expectation 
of being honoured by presents and payments, in 
opposition to the organs of state and their policies, 


or just for the sake of belief (cf. Sura LXVIII, x; 
XCVI, 4). Apart from treatises on different subjects, 
general works were written by authors who were 
employed as secretaries or kadis in state chanceries 
and offices, where the rather expensive writing 
materials were at their disposal. Others copied books 
not only for personal purposes, but for their living; 
moreover, they dealt in paper, ran a bookshop or a 
book-bindery, or combined one with one the other. 
It is surprising to note how quickly books were 
widely disseminated and did not remain confined 
to schools and learned institutions [see madrasa], 
where also notes taken in lectures, enlarged by ad¬ 
ditional material, were made into books. Certain 
kinds of transmission of books and their authenti¬ 
cation, including lists of students in a lecture audi¬ 
ence, were formed [sec idjaza]; adoptations or 
quotations from other works were often marked 
by special terms, texts and copies were compared 
with each other, collated, complemented and glossed. 
In writing rooms which were sometimes associated 
to public libraries [see maktaba] books were multi¬ 
plied commercially. An author could safeguard 
himself against dubious activities of scribes in 
these writing rooms through issuing his books 
by authorisation, only; e.g. aJ-Harlrl (d. 516/1122 
[(/.v.]) himself wrote a note in 700 copies of his 
Makdtndt, during a period of ten years. The pro¬ 
duction of such books and their trade was immense 
in quantity and was widespread. Titles of books 
which had in the past been simple and short became 
ornate and flowery In the course of time, consisting 
of two phrases rhyming with one another ( sadp). 
First the titles were given in the prefaces, which 
usually contained the author’s name and which 
started on a ft-page; later the previous page (a-page) 
became the title page with the author’s name. 
Already in this period, autographs or copies made 
by learned men or calligraphers [see e.g. ibn al- 
bawwAb] were sold for high prices. There was a 
big demand for the libraries of learned men; some 
of them went to pious bequests [see wa*f], others 
were put into the stacks ot an academy when an 
attachment to heretical ideas of their deceased 
owner was known. Bibliophiles, lrom the caliph to 
the craftsman, competed in searching for valuable 
or rare books. As early as the Fthrisi of Ibn al-Nadlm 
(d. 380/990 [f.r.]), compiled in 377 / 98 ?. we * ind 
that this work gives, before its information on books 
and biographical notes on their authors or compila- 
tors, informative details about these matters. There 
is also the voluminous biographical literature, with 
its innumerable names of learned and literary men, 
secretaries, calligraphers, etc., and the multiplicity 
of manuscripts with their countless, often very 
personal, notes of the owners and readers, to be 
found in libraries situated even in remote places 
and containing thousands or tens of thousands of 
volumes. These considerable survivals, give us an 
ample idea about books and their quality in the 
Islamic Middle Ages; these books have in common 
one thing only, sc. the basmala [q.v.] at the beginning. 

The upright quarto sire was widespread, sires in 
folio or oblong sixes being usually reserved for 
special occasions, e.g. presentation copies for high- 
ranking persons. The cover, writing materials, format 
and type of script [see khatt] were determined by 
these purposes. The kinds of leather used for the 
covers, their colouring, workmanship and decoration 
sometimes refer to patterns of the Pre-Islamic 
period, e.g. in Hgypt to Coptic, and in Persia to 
Sfisftnid ones; they were developed in forms charac- 
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teristic for the respective countries, e.g. regarding 
the different kinds of workmanship in leather. 
Moreover, in regard to the arrangement of the areas 
on the covers, there are, apart from general principles 
like lines parallel to the edges of the book, features 
characteristic of certain places or periods, c.g. the 
treatment of the centre, and the application of 
innumerable geometrical patterns and ornaments in 
certain variations by using brasses. The triangular 
flap to protect the edge and the clasp and eyes, 
appear af an early period. Asphodelos paste was 
used in the Syrian-Palestinian area, and paste made 
of wheat in South Arabia. While rag paper was 
used for books in general, parchment was sometimes 
used for copies of the Kur’An and other de luxe 
editions. Fine paper imported from China was 
reserved for hooks valuable to their owners, like 
books of sects. These books were not written with 
the usual ink (see kitAba] only, but also with ink 
made of silver and gold, and their pages and lines 
were decorated with coloured ornaments (arabesques 
fo.o.]). There were always illuminations [see ?0ra, 
taswIr}, in spite of the prohibition of depicting 
living beings with a rilA or soul, but these were 
exceptional. A quire (hunted) usually consisted of 
five double sheets, and several quires combined 
together, sometimes by chain stitches, made a sewn 
book. The quires were marked by consecutive 
numbers which were written out in words, and the 
right order of the sheets was controlled by catch¬ 
words, which appear early. The pagination of sheets 
or, sometimes, of pages. Is only found later or in 
modern times; the pagination of sheets was more 
widespread. Many books ended with a colophon 
containing the name of the scribe, and often the 
date as well as, though not so often, the place; 
but in certain cases, the dates given there are not 
correct, e.g. when taken from texts which had been 
copied. For the post-Mongoi period, the following 
features of the books should be noted. The sizes 
and the writing became smaller, and the kinds of 
paper became thinner, stronger and smoother. 
Coloured paper was used and, from the Ottoman 
period, imported paper from Europe also, firstly 
from Italy, and with watermarks. The ink became 
darker and more shiny; the writing surfaces were 
framed with lines in different colours or in gold, 
and an fa.?.] was drawn on the first page 

of a book. Owner s stamps appear in considerable 
number for the late period; and bookbinders’ brasses 
with their names shaped like a medallion, can be 
found on the covers, even on lacquered ones. Splen¬ 
did, calligraphic specimens of large size, with covers 
superbly wrought (these being mostly works of 
Persian poetry, often illuminated by unique minia¬ 
tures), were produced mainly at the courts of the 
Tlmdrids, $afawids, Mugfoals and Ottomans; splendid 
copies of the Kur’Sn were produced also af the 
court of the MamIQks. The painter is often id?ntica! 
with the decorator, the "gilder” (mudhahkib); he 
came next in prestige to the highranking callig¬ 
rapher. The bookbinders formed their own guild 
from the time of Bayazld II (886-018/1481-1512 
[f.t>.]) onwards. Even after the introduction of 
printing [see matba'a], books were written by hand, 
increasingly by European ink and nibs, and bound 
in the traditional way until the beginning of this 
century. 
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KITAB al-DJILWA, one of the two sacred 
books of the Yaztdfsfa.v.], which with the MafHaf- 
rdsh contains the fundamentals of their religion. As 
the religious language of the Yazidls is Kurdish and 
all the prayers of the Yazldis known to us are in 
Kurdish (for example, the chief prayer, the morning 
prayer, the formulae used at baptism and circum¬ 
cision, the proclamation at the assembly of the 
sandiak, and God Himself in the apocryphal con¬ 
tinuation of the Mas^af-rds^ speaks Kurdish), it is 
rather remarkable that their two sacred books, the 
existence of which has long been known and of which 
copies of the originals have come into the possession 
of Europeans, should be in Arabic, namely the 
Kitdb al-Qiilwa (Kitdbi fhdlwd), the "Book of 
Revelation” (the form Qiuldw which Sharaf al-DIn 
gives from the manuscripts available to him, seems 
to be a slip on the part of the copyist), and the 
Mtifhaf-rasM, the "black book"; "black" obviously 
means something sacred: for example God descends 
upon the "Black Mountain" (Mashaf, xvi). The 
explanation of the name from the forbidden words, 
said to be covered over with black wax, is wrong, 
as in this case the Kur'An is substituted as the sacred 
book of the Yazldis. 

Father Anastase Marie ol Baghdad was the first 
to succeed in getting exact tracings of the alleged 
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original parchment copies of the two sacred books 
by bribing the keeper of the books of the Sind] 5 r 
in 1904-6; they were written in Kurdish in a simple 
transposition cipher. The text written in this cipher 
shows clearly that it was copied from an original 
written in Arabic script. The possibility of a fraud 
was, however, not excluded especially as, stimulated 
by the interest of European scholars in Yazldl beliefs, 
sharp guarantors in Mawsil were always endeavouring 
to discover new texts. Mingana endeavoured to 
show that a former Nestorian monk of the Alkosh 
monastery, named ShammSs Ercmia gh&rair of the 
diocese of Kirkftk, who died iii 1906, forged all the 
texts published by Chabot, Gianiil, Isya Joseph and 
Browne, but the authenticity of the Kurdish text 
was accepted in Bittner’s monograph, Die heiligen 
Bucher der Jcziden oder Ttufclsanbcttr, with Nachtrag, 
in the Dcnkschriften d. Wiener AM. d. IViss., Iv, 
Vienna 1913. The syntax of the text is, according to 
Edmonds, basically that of the present day dialect 
of Sulayininl Kurdish. Both Bittner and Edmonds 
agree that the Kurdish version is not the original, 
but must be a translation from the Arabic, as some 
linguistic peculiarities suggest (plays on words which 
are unintelligible in Kurdish/. 

The Kildb-i Didlwd might nevertheless conceivably 
have been originally written in Kurdish, as the 
Kurdish text is in many passages more lucid and 
coherent than the Arabic, while in the Mafka/rdsh, 
the Arabic text is better than the Kurdish. According 
to &haraf al-DIn, the Kildb al-Q£il\va in its present 
form could not have been written by an Arab, as 
the language is modem; there are a number of ex¬ 
pressions which are either not used in classical Arabic 
or only came into use very late. In places also the 
construction is un-Arabic. These considerations 
could, of course, he arguments in favour of a recent 
forgery. The Arabic of the Maftut/-rd$h is even more 
modern, as it shows undeniably the influence of the 
spirit of Ottoman Turkish. 

So far, we know of at least four versions of the 
two sacred books: one in the possession of O. Parry 
in 1895; one in the hands of Isya Joseph, who pos¬ 
sessed two versions in addition to the one published 
in AJSL, xxv; two procured by Father Anastase 
Marie, one of which, the so-called Sindiar version, 
was copied in 1899 by a Sintfiai Yazldl for a Yazldl 
apostate, while the other was copied in 1904 by 
Anastase himself from the original in the possession 
cf a Mawsill. 

The Kitdb-i Qidlwd (also Ktdb-i Bialwd, Q±cloa], 
the original of which according to Joseph was in 
1892 still in the house of Moll* Haydar in BA'adriyya 
and was taken twice a year to the tomb of Shayhh 
*Adl, is quite short. In book form it covers 8 pages 
and has 109 lines. It is ascribed to the reputed 
founder of the religion, Shaykh ‘Adi (d. 555/* 160 or 
337/1x62; see *ad! b. musafir) who is said to have 
dictated it to Shaykh Fakhr al-DIn. 

The fact that the Kildb al-Djilwa is not mentioned 
in the Radd *ala 'l-Rdfuia w-Yazidiyya el-mukhdlifin 
li * l-milia al-islamiyytt al-tnuluirntnadiyya written 
in 723/1323 by the well-informed Ibn Djamil (Abu 
Firis 'Ubayd Allib) who belonged to the Euphrates 
district, nor in al-Makrltl in connection with his 
description of the destruction and burning of the 
tomb and bones of Shaykh *AdI in 8x7/1414, makes 
Sharaf al-DIn think its date of composition cannot 
be put earlier than 723/1 323 or 8x7/1414. As Ewliya 
CclebI docs not mention the work, this would bring 
the date even farther down, to 1635. 

The above facts seem rather to indicate, however. 


I that the Yazidfs have been able to maintain the 
I secret of the book with success. In spite of the ad¬ 
vantages which might have accrued to them as ahl 
al-kiidb, they have preferred to deny their possession 
of sacred books. Only in the Catechism of the Shaykh 
MlrSn Ism 3*11 Bek «AbdI Bek Oghlu Nazli Rahinl 
Yazid for the Russian Yazldls is there a reference 
to "the glorious Diilwa", Gyliaiim, as a source of 
the tradition. 

The contents of the Kildb i Didlwd, tbc form and 
text of which are in keeping with its high purpose, 
are as follows: Meick Jawus who existed bitfore all 
creatures sent c Abl&wOs (— c Abd T&wGs — Shaykh 
‘Ad!) into the world in order to guide rightly his 
chosen people, the Yazldls, by oral instruction and 
later by means of the Kildb-i Djdlwd which no 
outsider may read (preface). He then speaks in the 
first person of his pre existence and etemality, his 
omnipotence over all other creators and gods (not 
“creatures" as in the Arabic/, of his omnipresence 
and providence, the erroneousness of other sacred 
books and the clear perceptibility of good and evil, 
his rule over the world and his inscrutable decree, 
to which in every age we owe the sending of a great 
man upon earth (ch. x). Further, he deals with his 
power of rewarding and punishing, which also allows 
those who do not deserve it to receive benefits; with 
the dying of a true Yazldl and the migration of 
I souls (ch. 2); he says that he alone has power to 
dispose of the creatures and things of the world 
(ch. 3). He warns against strange doctrines, so far 
as they contradict his own ones, and against three 
unnamed things, and promises his followers his 
powerful protection if they keep together (ch. 4). 
He asks that his cult and the orders of himself and 
his servants should be followed (ch. 5). 

The Metbaf-r&ib is more comprehensive. The 
Yazldl Kurdish original is in the form of rolls and 
contains 152 lines in cipher. It is much more mundane 
and banal and less coherent than the Kitdb Didlwd. 
It is full of contradictions and breaks off abruptly. 
According to tradition, it was composed about 
200 years after tihaykh ‘Adi (ea. 743 / 134 *) by the 
great Hasan al-Ba$rI fa.ii.]. The original was said 
to have been at one time in the house of the Kahaya 
‘All in Ka$r *Azz al-DIn near Semali on the Tigris, 
but it seems now to be in Sindlir like the Kildb-i 
Qi&lita. 

Cosmogony. In a very confused fashion, without 
divisions into chapters, the Ma}bafrdzk deals with 
the creation of the world in three contradictory 
versions. According to what seems to be the more 
original story of the creation, God completed the 
creation alone. He made a white pearl which he 
put on the back of a bird Anfar (In many manuscripts, 
Anghar) created by him and was enthroned 
on it for 40,000 years. He then created the seven 
angels of God who are identified with the mystic 
ihavkjp. 

O11 the Sunday, God created ‘Azr&^l (Az&zll, 
Zaza^Tl) = Mclck T&wQs, who is supreme over 
everything; on the Monday Mclek DardaYl ** 
Shaykh Hasan (a!-Ba$rI). The Yazldl pronunciation 
is §i)6kjiiisin, as the invocation in the chief Yazldl 
prayer shows (Sy&adin ShSkhysin — Sa djdi ad al-DIn 
§haykh Hasan) (the conclusions which have been 
drawn from an alleged Shaykh Sinn who is compared 
with the moon-god Sin, c.g. by Massignon, Essai 
sur Us origines du Uxique technique?, Paris 1954, 
200 11. 2, are quite wrong); on Tuesday he created 
Melek IsrM 4 Tl (Israfil) = Shaykh Shams (al-Dtn); 
on Wednesday Melek Mika'll = £baykh AbG Bakr; 
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on Thursday Melek 2 iibr 5 , II =* Sa djdj adln (Sidj 5 din, 
Sa didj Sd al-D£n); on Friday Mclek Sharona^l 
(SJjatm.i’il, Samansi 3 !!) — K&sir al-Din; on Saturday 
Mclek TArani (Nftrf 3 !!) - Fakhr al-Din. 

Then he created the seven heavens, the earth, 
sun, and moon, whereupon the last-named angel of 
God Fakhr al-DIn took over the rest of the work of 
creation and created man and the animals. 

God now came out of the pearl with the angels 
and caused it to burst into four pieces with a loud 
cry. On the sea which was formed by the water 
rushing out of the pearl, God sailed for 30,000 years 
in a ship created by him. DjibrA 3 !!, created in the 
form of a bird, created from the pieces of the pearl 
sun, moon and stars, the mountains, plants, fruit- 
trees and the heavens (cf. on the role of the pearl, 

M. Mokri, Le symbole Ae la perle dans le folklore person 
ft ehts Us Kurdes JtdiUt Ae vhili (Ahl-e Haqq), in 
JA [1960], 463*81). 

Parallel with this is the rather different conception 
of the seven deities, who arising through emanation, 
are light of the light of God just as light is lit from 
light, and among them the supreme god, Khuda. 
only appears as primus inter pares. 

The statements regarding the creation of the 
religious community of 'Azra^l (*= Mclek T&wGs) 
i.e. the Yazidls, to whom God sent ShayRh ‘Adi 
from Shim (Syria) to Laiigb fa.v.], arc fragmentary, 
as are the statements regarding the descendants of 
tjfeahr b. Safar, the son of Adam and Eve, the 
ancestors ol mankind. After God had been worshipped 
for 40,000 years by the 30,000 newly-created angels, 
he created Adam out of the four elements with the 
activo assistance of DjibrS 3 !! and put him in Paradise, 
ordering him to eat of al) the fruits of the earth, 
except wheat (according to one Ya2ldl legend, the 
prohibition concerned grapes). 

When, after zoo years, Melek T&wCs reminded 
God that there could be no increase in Adam's race, 
God gave him permission to do what he thought fit. 
Melek Tiwus induced Adam to eat of the forbidden 
wheat, whereupon Adam who had as yet no opening 
in his bowels was driveu out of Paradise by Melek 
TSwfts and suffered great discomfort until God sent 
a bird to pick an orifice in him. After another 100 
years, God sent J^Jibrall to create Eve from the 
lower part of Adam's left armpit. 

Another story of the creation in the AT as ha/-rash 
says that God, who was sailing about on the ocean 
on a ship created by Him, created a pearl but 
crushed it after 40 years; from its cry of pain arose 
the mountains, from the noise the bills and from its 1 
vapour the heavens. God then created six other 
deities by emanation from His light. Each of these 
deities in their turn then created something: the I 
first the heavens, the second became the sun, the 
third the moon, the fourth created the horizons, 
the fifth the morning-star and the sixth the at¬ 
mosphere. 

There are further a few confused statements 
regarding the very early history of the Yazidls in 
the Afa$faf, which include a few features worth 
noting: after Melek T^wus had given Eve to Adam 
as a companion, he descended to earth to the Yazidls 
who, as descendants of Adam alone, had nothing in 
common with the rest of mankind. He appointed for 
them as for the Assyrians, who had been in existence 
from the earliest times, rulers namely: Na sfr rflb 
(Kasrakh, Assyr, Nisroch) - N 5 $ir al-Din; Djambush 
(KSmQsh Kamos) = Melek Fakhr al-DIu and 
Artemush (ArtimGs = Artemis) - Mclek Shams 
al-Din. After them Shabur (ShapGr) f and II reigned 


for 150 years. From him, all their notables are 
descended, especially the family of the Yazldi 
princes. The Yazidls had four rulers not definitely 
named. One of their kings, Abib, ordered names of 
their own to be given to them (which names is not 
stated). Uah Ab 5 b (i.e. Ba'Izabub) is now called 
PIrbub. Among other Yazldi rulers were Bukhtna$ar 
(Nebuccbadnezzar) in Babel. ARhashwerosh (Akbash- 
perosh) in Persia and AghrinkaJDs (AghrikalQs) in 
Constantinople. 

The Mashaf further contains prohibitions. The 
forbidden foods include lettuce (Yaz. fciAii, Arab. 
A^oss, which is prohibited on account of the resem¬ 
blance of the name to that of the prophetess gjjasfa); 
beans ( lobid); fish (mast = mdhi, on account of the 
prophet Yunan = Yunus); gazelles [dsek)\ for the 
shaykk and his disciples, the flesh of poultry (kdld&ir) 
and gourds [kUldkd) are forbidden. 

As among the Sabians, the colour dark blue is 
prohibited. The following are also expressly for¬ 
bidden: to micturate standing, to dress while sitting 
down, to use a closet and to wash in a bathroom 
(bath and closet are regarded as the abode of evil 
spirits). It is forbidden to pronounce the following 
words: shay tin (“the name of their god''); ftayfdn 
(noose); shaft (stream); sharr (evil); mal'iin (ac¬ 
cursed); la'na (curse) and na e l (horseshoe). 

Not mentioned in the Ma$Ha/, but traditionally 
regarded as forbidden, are words beginning with 
shin: also sarafan (“crab”); ftifAn (“hedges’'); bustfin 
("vegetable garden"); baft (“duck’’); naff ("jump”) 
and others; reading and writing, shaving and com¬ 
plete removal of the moustache are also forbidden, 
as are the use of combs and razors belonging to 
others, taking wood from sacred forests, the rearing 
of bastards and drinking from gurgling vessels. 

Bibliography : Cf. the Bibl. of the article 
yazIdI in £/’; Israa‘1) Beg Cdl, aJ-Yasidiyya 
kadint** wa-hadith am . .. (“The Yarzldls past and 
present"), cd. C. Zurayfc, American University of 
Beirut, Oriental Series No. 6, Beirut 1934, cf. 
thereon R. Strothmann, in /$/., xxii (193s), 323-4; 
R. Lescot, EnqiUU sur les Yezidls de Syria el Au 
[>icbcl Sindjar, Beirut 1938; T. Bois, Les Yixidis. 
Essai historique et sociolcgique sur Uut origine 
reltgieuse, in Afachriq, Iv (1961), 109-28, 190-242; 
C. J. Edmonds, A pilgrimage lo Lalish, London 
1967, 49-50, 87-8. (Th. Menzrl") 

KITABA [see Supplement). 

KITABAT (a.), inscriptions. 

1. Islamic epigraphy in general. 

The study of Arabic inscriptions today constitutes 
a science full of promise, an auxiliary science to be 
sure, but a science indispensable to the scholarly 
exploitation of a whole category of authentic texts 
capable of throwing light on the civilisation in the 
context of which they were written. From a very 
early period, seeing that the first dated Arabic 
inscription available to us goes back to the year 
31/652 and that we are aware of previous inscrip¬ 
tions and graffiti known as "proto-Arabic", there 
appeared in Islamic circles the practice of engraving, 
on stone or other hard material, in a more or less 
skilful fashion, the symbols then used in so-called 
archaic Arabic writing [see khatt]. This practice 
subsequently spread, benefiting from the prestige 
soon to be enjoyed by a writing capable of giving 
material embodiment to and preserving the very 
letter of the £ uranic revelation while responding to 
the needs of the new society bora simultaneously 
with the Arab-Islamic empire and state. This corpus 
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of inscriptions drawn up in the Arabic language, 
disseminated and preserved up to the present day 
throughout a particularly vast geographical region, 
that of the Muslim countries, where Arabic writing 
was practised, may today be suitably considered in 
its entirety, in spite of the difficulties inherent in 
the massive scale of the regions in question and in 
the inadequacies of the researches hitherto under¬ 
taken. 

In its capacity as an original discipline, Arabic 
epigraphy, in common with the subsidiary sciences 
which it more or less borders on, like numismatics, 
glyptic or diplomatic for example, or even those 
which it partially overlaps, like palaeography stricto 
sensu, was among the disciplines subjected to specific 
study, at the end of the 19th century, by enthusiastic 
Western scholars curious about Oriental civilisations. 
Its methods, inspired principally by those of classical 
epigraphy, and the first attempts at their application, 
were owed to their real. It enabled various Western 
Arabist and Islamic scholars to obtain historical and 
archaeological results which guaranteed its vigour. 
It was not however until several decades later that 
it came to be recognised as a science by Arabic- 
speakers themselves, in regions where the traditional 
taste for calligraphy had hitherto reigned unchal¬ 
lenged but had never taken the form of the searching 
out or the study of texts of this type decorating the 
walls of buildings or the surfaces of pieces of furniture; 
it is in fact no accident that the early Arab sources, 
anxious to describe the stages in the development of 
writing and to give the names of its eminent ex¬ 
ponents, mention only the names of copyists or 
scribes distinguished in their use of the pen, while 
remaining silent on the issue of so-called lapidary 
writing and refer only exceptionally to the existence 
of the monumental graphic compositions that are 
so remarkable. 

A modem science therefore by its very definition, 
Arabic epigraphy saw some of its rules codified as a 
result of the personal efforts of the Swiss orientalist 
Max van Berchem. The attention which this pas¬ 
sionate enquirer tirelessly brought to bear 011 the 
remains of Arabic inscriptions preserved in Egypt 
and in Syria was in fact accompanied by a detailed 
consideration on his part of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples according to which their study should best be 
conducted; some spectacular initial progress was 
marked in his lifetime and under his inspiration by 
the establishment of the first corpora of Arabic 
inscriptions. 

This progress went far beyond anything that had 
been previously attempted. They should cot, how¬ 
ever, condemn to oblivion those earlier efforts which 
can be set back as far as the 18th century with 
reference to Tychsen, but which owed most of all, 
at the beginning of the 29th century, to the person¬ 
ality of J. J. Marcel, the French palaeographer, a 
member of Bonaparte's expedition to Egypt, who 
devoted his energies to deciphering, reproducing 
and annotating in tentative fashion some KOfic 
inscriptions of Cairo with the aim of gaining insights 
into the evolution of ancient Arabic writing. His 
studies, like the works of other pioneers upon whom 
there is no space to expatiate here (see J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Qutlques Hopes et perspectives de Vfipi- 
graphic arabe, in SI, xvii [196a], 5-22, also the 
references to epigraphy in the detailed historical 
chapter entitled Die Entwic kiting der arabischen 
Paldographie im Abendlande, in A. Grohmann, 
Arabiuhe Palaographie, i, Graz-Vieona-Cologne 1967, 
32-65), gave clear indications of what was tc follow. 


I They even gave birth, alongside the ambitious and 
fruitless efforts of Lanci for example, to works that 
remain, even today, as indispensable for reference 
purposes as is the catalogue of inscriptions on objets 
d’art drawn up by Reinaud in connection with an 
important collection of his time (Reinaud, Monu¬ 
ments arabes, persons el tuns du cabinet is M. le 
Due de Dlacas, 2 voU., Paris 1828). The uneven 
quality of the results obtained emphasised even at 
this early stage the difficulties of a sphere where 
the best-conceived programmes—and this was the 
case with J. ], Marcel’s programme at the dawn of 
the 19th century—most often came into confronta¬ 
tion with insurmountable obstacles of a material 
order and where the enthusiastic work of numerous 
specialist? failed on every occasion to satisfy require¬ 
ments, the importance of which they themselves had 
understood and asserted. 

In fact, it was not at that time solely a case of 
showing that Arabic inscriptions deserved to be 
collected in the same way as Greek and Latin in¬ 
scriptions. There was also a need to work .apidly 
in the field of new research, where the volume of 
exploitable documentation was remarkably copious. 
The initiative was taken by Max van Berchem 
when, having produced a large number of manifestos 
in commendation of Arabic epigraphy, he published, 
in the early years of the 20th century, the first 
volume of his Maliriaux pour un Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Arabicttrum. But his ambitious and authori¬ 
tative project of publishing systematically, region 
by region and monument by monument, a corpus 
of hitherto neglected epigraphic material soon had 
to be abandoned. The exemplary collections of 
inscriptions which he himself accomplished or super¬ 
vised with regard to Cairo (M. van Berchem, Cl A 
Egypt i, Cairo 1894-1903, Mlm. mission arch, /r., 
xix), Tripoli (M. Sobemheim, CIA Syrie du Notd i, 
Cairo 1909, MIFAO, xxv), Slwas and Diwrigi (M. 
van Berchem and H. Edhem, CIA Asia mtneure, i, 
Cairo 1910-17, MIFAO, xxix) and finally Jerusalem 
(M. van Berchem. CIA Syrie du Sud, Cairo 1920-2, 
MIFAO, xliii-xlv), were followed, alter his death iii 
1921. only by a later supplement on Cairo (G. Wlet, 
CIA Egypte, li, Cairo 1929-30, MIFAO, lii) and the 
publication still later, in the form of posthumous 
work taken over by other hands, of the results of a 
survey of Aleppo begun by Moritz Sobernheim, in 
the lifetime of Max van Berchem, and subsequently 
resumed by Ernst Herzfeld and Etienne Combe 
( 5 yri« du Nord, ii, Cairo 1934 6, MIFAO, lxxvi- 
Ixxvii). 

The terrain prospected on this basis remains, at 
present, minimal in comparison with that ap¬ 
proached by less complete studies. Certainly there 
are other works of broad scope, undertaken in a 
different spirit, which also deserve mention. These 
have striven for example to deal with the question 
in their own way with regard to countries where 
Arabic inscriptions attracted attention at a very 
early stage: the inventories of Michele Araari for 
Sicily {Le epigrafx arabiche di Sicilia, Iscriuone ciili, 
Palermo 1875, Iscrisione sepcUrali, 1879-81, Iscri- 
zione mobili e dottiest iche, 1885, re-edited by F. 
Gabrieli, Palermo 1971) or of E. L 4 vi Prover^al for 
Spain (Inscriptions arabes d'Espagnc, Leiden 1931), 
not to mention the various fascicules published in 
Calcutta under the title Epigraphies Indo-Moslemiea. 
But beside these, of far greater number are studies 
that are currently out of date, such as the Corpus 
des inscriptions arabes el turques de VAlgiric (G. Colin, 
DSpartement d'Alger, Paris 1901, and G. Mercier, 
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Department dc Constantine. Pahs 1902), works that 
have quite recently been supplemented by the 
various published fascicules of the Corpus des in¬ 
scriptions arabes de Tunisu (rst part: S. M. Zbiss, 
Inscriptions de Tunis et de sa banlicue, Tunis 1955, 
Inscriptions du Gorjani, Tunis 1962; Inscriptions de 
Monastir, Tunis 1962), or the volumes devoted to 
various epijrraphic collections of the Iberian region 
(M. Ocafta Jimenez, Repertorio de insertpciones 
& tabes de Almeria, Madrid-Granada, 1964; G. Rosselo- 
Bordoy, Corpus balear de epigrafia drab/. Mallorca 
*9751 P- Valderrama Martinez, Inscriptionis Arabes 
de TetuAn, Madrid 1975)- Moreover, there are numer¬ 
ous tentative works which are still at the project 
stage, although more than ever there is an awareness 
of the fundamental need for studies conducted on a 
regional basis, taking advantage of opportunities for 
verification on the spot (see in this context, the 
remarks of Sourdel Thomine, Perspectives nouvelles 
dans U domaine de l'dpi graphic, in Boletin de la 
asocUUidn espanda de Orientalistas, v [1969], 183*90, 
and M. Sharon, Un nouveau corpus des inscriptions 
arabes de Palestine, in REl, xiii f 1974J. 185*91)- 

As a consequence, the uneven quality of results 
obtained and their partial insufficiency remain the 
principal defects of collections made up to the 
present day. This assertion, banal though it may be, 
cannot he passed over in silence, even if the reasons 
lor it are easily explained in a world stretching 
from India to the Pyrenees and from Anatolia to 
Black Africa, covering an immense territory that is 
little-known from an archaeological point of view 
and of which certain parts are particularly difficult 
of access, and which in any case considerably over¬ 
steps the limits assigned today to the Arab world as 
strictly defined. It is not only that Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions are dotted throughout areas that have since 
reverted to a desert state and that some provinces 
islamised at a late stage, like Anatolia, are not the 
least rich in hitherto unsuspected treasures; but 
there is also the fact that these inscriptions that 
have remained so long outside the canon of research 
are also distinguished by their diversity of ap¬ 
pearance according to the regions, as witnesses to a 
society where writing, spread broadly throughout 
all areas, was subject to numerous stylistic variations 
[see Kg att]. The difficulties of decipherment are 
thus magnified by the effect oi these local practices, 
and the traits and qualities peculiar to Arabic writing 
itself from the time of its appearance, which have 
subsequently conditioned its development, continue 
to be partially responsible for the shortcomings of a 
discipline where scientific progress is confronted by 
uncertain readings and by problematic interpreta¬ 
tion of scripts, since there are numerous instances 
where letters are easily confused and uncertainties 
are further multiplied and complicated by a concern 
for ornamentation, which in most cases takes priority 
over legibility (cf. R. Ettinghausen, Arabic epig¬ 
raphy: communication or symbolic affirmation, in 
Near Eastern numismatics, iconography, epigraphy 
and history. Studies in honor of George C. Miles , cd. 
D. K. Kouymjian, Beirut 1974, 297-317). 

Such conditions were hardly favourable to the 
intensive and systematic publication of documents 
in the series of MaUriaux pour un Corpus inaugurated 
by van Berchcm. They were no more favourable to 
the establishment of the other fundamental study- 
apparatus envisaged a little later by Etienne Combe, 
Jean Sauvaget and Gaston Wiet in the form of a 
Ripertoire chronologique d ipigrttphie arabe which 
had the object of assembling, year-by-year and in 


an approximately geographical order, the texts of 
Arabic inscriptions already published, accompanied 
by their French translation and indispensable biblio¬ 
graphical information. To be sure, sixteen succes¬ 
sive volumes of this Riperloite (Caire, P 1 FAO, 
1931 ft.) have so far appeared and more than six 
thousand inscriptions have been edited covering the 
first eight centuries of the Muslim era. But since 
1931, the date at which the enterprise was begun, 
the rhythm of discoveries has been more rapid than 
the rhythm at which the inventory has been as* 
sembled; the latter remains incomplete and today 
it swarms with inaccuracies in its most ancient sec¬ 
tions, making it a vehicle for defective copies and 
sometimes of duplications. Even to consult it, in its 
present state ol incompleteness, is to encounter 
difficulties which are barely alleviated by the publi¬ 
cation of the Index glographique to its first six 
volumes, quite recently brought about through the 
offices of the Centre d'Epigraphie Arabe of the 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes IV* section of 
Paris. Even if it may be hoped that forthcoming 
volumes (vol. xvii prepared by L. Kaltis, in press), 
profiting from experience acquired and designed to 
respond to more precise critical objectives in an age 
where our knowledge of Arabic inscriptions has 
considerably developed, will avoid some of these 
defects, they will continue to be no less restricted 
by the inadequacies of the previous publications on 
which they cannot help being based. 

The Repertoire chronologique d'fpi graphic arabe 
is, in any case, the only existing attempt at syste¬ 
matic grouping of inscriptions, in a sphere where 
the means employed are, to this day, seldom suf¬ 
ficient for the extent of the tasks to be accomplished. 
Also to be asserted is the almost total absence of 
studies of Arabic epigraphy constructed on the 
principle of the series, the non-cxistence of functional 
corpora, organised according to material and category 
for example, the only means permitting a thorough 
investigation of the limited types of documents which 
inscriptions are, by definition. It is appropriate to 
mention in this connection, insofar as concerns the 
signatures of craftsmen, the inventories, designed 
to form a Corpus of Muslim artists, with which 
L. A. Mayer hoped to bring about a re-evaluation 
of our knowledge concerning the artistic schools 
as well as the functioning of their influences, and the 
publication of which was. also, interrupted soon 
after the death of the inauguiator of the collection 
(see Mayer. Islamic architects and their works, Geneva 
1956; Islamic astrolabists and their uvrks, Geneva 
1958; Islamic mctalu'orkers and their works, Geneva 
1959 ; Islamic armourers and their works , Geneva 
1962). 

The bibliographical guides and the synthesised 
surveys are also inadequate to enable a conlident 
orientation in a mass of studies that are too often 
indebted to fortuitous discoveries and consequently 
scattered through the most diverse of volumes, 
ranging from "epigraphic appendices" accompanying 
reports of explorations, accounts of journeys or 
archaeological publications to museum catalogues or 
monographs dealing with themes such as hlamology, 
history, palaeography or even aesthetics. Such in 
fact is the variety of subjects covered by Arabic 
inscriptions of an equally varied interest. Such also 
is the slow progress of research, which has been 
principally concerned with a copious proliferation of 
notes, correspondences and brief articles of un- 
unlortunately uneven quality. 

tfor do we have at our disposal, it should finally 
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be made dear, manuals providing an introduction 
to Arabic epigraphy and guiding the efforts of those 
who wish to become conversant with it; familiarity 
with the works of their predecessors, especially with 
the articles of Max van Berdiem, loaded with 
methodology {Notes d'aichtologie aratx, i and ii, in 
JA [1891], 1 , 4X1*495. and [189a), i, 377 * 407 . Rccber- 
ches archiologiques en Syrie, in JA [1895]. «•. 485-5x5; 
in particular, Inscriptions arabcs dc Syrie, in Mim. 
ie l’Inst, Igypticn , iii, 417-520), with the volumes 
already mentioned of the MaUriatx pour wn Corpus 
and the specimen publications of subtly-deciphered 
and annotated inscriptions offered by some articles 
of J. Sauvaget (such as his publication of the Dieted 
mamelouks de Syrie, in BEO, ii [1932]. *' 5 *. Hi 
l* 933 l. 1*29. *nd xii [1947*8], 5-60. well as his 
QutUrc dicrcts seljoukides) remains for the aspiring 
student the only possible path to follow, apart from 
various items of specific information provided here 
or there. More regrettable, however, is the fact that 
numerous aspects are to be distinguished in a body 
of inscriptions influenced simultaneously by regional 
practices and by the disparities between schools 
marked by the proliferation of dynastic centres. 
We know in fact that diverse currents presided, 
according to places and periods, over the drafting 
of inscriptions, the text of which evolved in parallel 
with the development and stylistic ramifications of 
so-called lapidary vriting (which has in fact applied 
to various materials), a writing the history of which 
is an important chapter of the history of Arabic 
writing [see khatt]. Influences of every kind were 
manifested here equally in the form of politico-social 
transformations and historical events which It would 
be impossible to evoke in this article in the context 
appropriate to each, geographically distinct, group of 
inscriptions. 

But this continually-renewed variety should not 
cause one to forget certain traits characteristic of 
Arabic inscriptions which may be underlined here. 
In regard to their nature and customary content, 
and which will enable us to stress the value of the 
conclusions to which their study leads. 

One important feature to be emphasised is the 
frequency and significance of religious inscriptions, 
which have sometimes tended to be overlooked in 
cases where they are not accompanied by documents 
judged to be of historical interest and which, for this 
reason, do not figure in their own right in the Riper- 
toire and are only briefly mentioned in the Mutfriaux 
pout un Corpus. These are sometimes isolated in¬ 
scriptions also capable of supplying an ornamental 
function on buildings, tombstones or even household 
objects, sometimes elements belonging to texts where 
in spite of the profane purpose there is an inevitable 
collection of pious expressions and customary doc¬ 
trinal preoccupations. Here we shall assemble in 
particular examples of Kur’Snic quotations, profes¬ 
sions of faith, isolated or linked to the texts of 
epitaphs, prayers, invocations and blessings. 

These religious inscriptions appeared at the very 
beginning of the Islamic era among the primitive 
graffiti which covered a large number of the rocks 
of the desert (see the bibliographic references of 
Sourdel-Thominc, Inscriptions <i grufitti arabcs 
d'/poque umayyade, d propos de quelques publications 
ricentes, in RE I [1964], 115-20). But they were also 
early situated in ornamental bands forming an 
integral part of the architectural decor, as admirably 
illustrated by the interior of the ftubbat al-Sakhra 
[tf.r.]. From this period, their essential theme has 
been the glorification of the Muslim faith, which 


could be associated with the personal nature of the 
testimony left behind by each traveller in the course 
of his wanderings, as much as with the majestic 
impassiveness of epigraphic compositions 011 a grand 
scale. It would not be enough, however, to say with 
Max van Bcrchem, that the dominating feature here 
is principally the notion of divine power which is 
one of the two main concepts of the Muslim spirit. 
Some of these texts, regarded In the most ancient 
cases as useful means of access to the deity, continue 
to act as representatives of the dominant religious 
feeling of the period and their formulae of praise 
and trust, varied to a greater or lesser extent with 
requests for pardons, blessings and favours, for a 
long time remained free of the constrictions of a 
stereotyped vocabulary. But even when they obeyed 
more rigid rules, they still maintained an authenticity 
enabling them to share in the expression of genuine 
religious options, and texts of commonplace ap¬ 
pearance thus continued to reflect diverse doctrinal 
tendencies in the bosom of the Islamic community; 
allusions to sectarian beliefs, in the form of eulogies 
of a SljlT flavour for example; echoes of theological 
arguments like references to the created Kur’Sn in 
professions of faith accompanying Egyptian epi¬ 
taphs of the 3rd/gth century; maxims bearing the 
marks of philosophical wisdom and of mystical 
self-denial observed for example in the inscriptions of 
jiljumariash at ISazwfn at the beginning of the 
Gth/mh century. Even the poetic quotations so 
frequent for instance in later Sicilian texts could 
concur to the same design, and variations in formula 
came to be accentuated with the fragmentation, of a 
religious as well as a political nature, which the 
Islamic world suffered towards the end of the Middle 
Ages (note the originality of the theological texts 
which adorned at that time the sanctuaries of the 
Twelver ShIM conducting the prayers on the basis 
of a cult of imam s unknown in other Muslim circles). 

A common denominator to all these inscriptions 
may assuredly be found in the constant use of 
Kur’inic quotations, multiplied to the extent that 
they sometimes take the place of any other form of 
devout reflection. But even here the choice of verses 
copied in whole or in part obeys specific intentions, 
which arc discernible, if not clearly asserted, and 
their arrangement is sufficient to indicate the 
theological or judicial implications of texts which 
have a doctrinal value for anyone who is able to 
interpret them. References to hadith, the use of 
extracts from the Kur'an of a recognised propitiatory 
nature (the “Throne” verse, for example), the in¬ 
sertion of certain types of prayer, also constitute 
revealing elements (see in this connection, D. Sourdcl, 
A propos des u D\x £/us”, in REI, xxxi [1963], 
xxr-X4). 

It is to be regretted, however, that few Islamic 
scholars take an interest in material that too often 
continues to be strange to them, while on the other 
hand there is a vigorous and widespread school of 
thought seeking, in the light of illuminist doctrines 
popular in certain circles of initiates, to decipher 
every ancient inscription as if it were an esoteric 
nddle, tinted with "traditional” gnostic philosophy 
both Shi'I and Iranian. In fact, besides tlie inten¬ 
tional use of certain formulae that are legible and 
loaded with meaning beneath the flamboyant style 
of the writing—such as for example the remarkable 
stucco composition in "square Kiific" on the names 
of the Twelve Imdtns preserved in the sanctuary of 
PIr-i Bakrfln at Lindjan near Isfahan—one might 
hesitate to see a hidden sense in the quasi-mechanical 
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repetition, on certain monuments, of formulae such 
as al-mulh ii llah "the power is God’s", or, on certain 
pieces of pottery, of expressions of the al-'dfiya 
type sometimes evolving towards pseudo-inscript ions. 
These formulae, reproduced in the manner of re¬ 
spected graphic combinations, doubtless preserved no 
theological significance more precise than the suc¬ 
cessions of appeals, such as "fortune, prosperity, 
blessing ... to him who possesses it” al-yumn wa 
7 ikbal tea ‘l-baraka, etc.... It fiftibihi, which at 
that time were invariably inscribed on manufactured 
objects. The connections between sign and signified 
which may still be legitimately read here, are thus 
shown to be especially typical of a psychological 
climate peculiar to Muslim society in the sense of a 
society marked by religiosity, and correspond to 
the tight liaisou that we have already emphasised 
between the character. Muslim in tenor and orna¬ 
mental in appearance, of the majority of the in¬ 
scriptions in this category: these are works of art 
endowed in this sense with a fundamental ambiguity 
as means of expression, both aesthetic and symbolic, 
of the sensibilities oi their period. 

A second category of inscriptions tliat is no less 
copious is subsequently represented, that of historical 
texts which have the object of commemorating the 
individual and his acts, whether the case in question 
is of a senior government official or of the obscure 
occupant of a village tomb. To this category we may 
add construction texts fixing the date of a certain 
building, title deeds and other documentation of 
private trausaclions, foundation texts indicating 
(according to terminology originating with van 
Berchem and adopted by the RCEH) attestations of 
pious donations given in perpetuity through the 
custom of Tfwfc/ [ q.v .), funeral texts of all kinds and 
even the straightforward signatures of master 
craftsmen and artists which will also be considered 
here. If these texts partially reflect the notion of 
"absolute political power" wherein van Berchem 
saw, according to an insufficiently-qualified assertion, 
the second major concept of the Islamic spirit, and 
if their principal gravitation is such that the same 
epigraphist expressed it, evolving around the names 
of the sovereign, his titles, his major deeds and his 
continuing praise, they also contain much more: 
through the evolution that they have undergone in 
the course of the centuries, they give information 
on popular beliefs, opinions current among the 
wealthy or academic classes of society and the 
functions served or the degree of respect attained, 
after their death, by certain of their members, as 
well as on the nature of the buildings, utilitarian or 
decorative, that the latter took pleasure in con¬ 
structing. Some of this information of obvious value 
in the reconstruction of the social, economic and 
intellectual history of the Islamic world, is ac¬ 
companied also by precise revelations touching on 
such-and-such a point of circumstantial history or 
such-and-such an archaeological detail: these amply 
compensate for the tedium that sometimes emanates 
from the stereotyped phraseology and the excessive 
enumeration of titles that ace characteristic of docu¬ 
ments tending towards a standard official formality 
rather than towards any personal touch, which is 
rarely encountered. 

Of all these texts, the most copious category is 
undoubtedly that of epitaphs, collections of which, 
either remaining in situ in the ancient cemeteries or 
transferred to museums, are on such a massive scale 
as to discourage the most enthusiastic researcher 
and in consequence have seldom been catalogued in 


j a systematic way. The specimens published since 
I the unique example of 31/652 and the Egyptian steles 
of the end of the ?nd/8th century are nevertheless 
sufficient to give an idea of the progressive trans¬ 
formation, according to places and periods, of fairly 
simple types of texts, where the significant features 
have always been religious maxims and the profes¬ 
sions of faith already mentioned (for supplementary 
details and bibliography, see kabr). Their references 
to certain currents of thought deserve in fact to be 
given more attention than the study of the dates of 
inscriptions or the genealogies of the deceased where 
statistics directed towards onomastic and prosopog- 
raphy, according to local perspectives, would alone 
be capable, in the longer term, of maintaining in¬ 
terest. But neither should one ignore the titulary 
inscriptions which are to be noted from 'he 6th/iatb 
century onward, in a period where the devaluation 
of titles formerly reserved for sovereigns led to the 
attribution, to "men of religion" and other represen¬ 
tatives of the upper urban classes, of honorific 
phrases, the history of which has not yet been written 
and which ought to be studied in the same way as 
the titles of individual; serving in the higher echelons 
of the administration [see lakar]. 

Besides these epitaphs, marked by a discretion of 
vocabulary which is maintained up to the time of 
the royal epitaphs of the Qhaznavid Sebuktigin (d. 
387/997) or of the Artul^id Balak (d. 518/1x24), 
there arc other funerary texts which belong more 
emphatically to the canon of inscriptions intended 
to celebrate the glory of the sovereign. These arc 
those which, from the 4U1/10U1 century onward, 
accompany monumental mausolea varying con¬ 
siderably in architectural structure. A greater free¬ 
dom of composition, already perceptible in the dated 
and dedicatory epigraphic friezes of the Iranian 
tower-tombs, is shown when the opportunity offers, 
notably in the original version of inscriptions spe¬ 
cially designed before his death in 607/1210- n by 
C AH al-HarawI (f.v.J for the decoration of his tomb. 
These texts are as valuable for the history of monu¬ 
ments as they are for that of the sovereigns, officials 
or military chiefs who chose them for the commem¬ 
oration of their graves. Moreover, they become 
especially significant when the tombs in question 
are those identified by popular piety as objects of 
pilgrimage and supplication, whether in circles 
where the buildings of itnam-sadas [f.t/.] were wide 
spread at a very early stage, or to a certain extent 
throughout the Muslim world from the 6th/i2th 
century, when the practice of siydra developed 
to the proportions of a veritable "cult of saints" in 
honour of pious individuals renowned for their 
posthumous miracles, or of celebrities from the 
early periods of Islam commemorated now for the 
first time by newly-built sanctuaries; only inscrip¬ 
tions of sufficient antiquity may in fact give in¬ 
formation about the original period of these devo¬ 
tions, inaccurately described in the literary sources, 
while at the same time supplying the names of 
rulers or wealthy patrons who promoted them. 
These data are also useful for the reconstruction of 
the complicated history of the multi-purpose archi¬ 
tectural complexes which became numerous around 
the tombs of saints from the end of the 7th/r3th 
century and which grew up a little later around 
royal graves, as is proved by well-kuown TImurid 
and MamlQk examples (see kubba, tCrbe]. 

The formulae employed in this particular category 
of funerary texts also belong partially to that at¬ 
tested by the innumerable construction texts en- 
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graved on Muslim monuments since the Umayyad 
period. These latter texts in fact obeyed from the 
start strict obligations, which imposed the following 
elements: definition of the work undertaken, name 
of the initiator responsible, sometimes located be¬ 
tween the name of the reigning sovereign and those 
of the authorities who supervised the progress of 
the work, and date of the construction or restoration, 
the whole incorporated within a scries of variable 
additions: variously distributed pious formulae 
which included Kuri&nic quotations appropriate to 
the nature of the work, but which most of all were 
requests to God for reward in respect of the work 
accomplished in his honour more or less detailed 
appeals on behalf of the founder and optional com¬ 
plementary notes, including the names of the author- 
scribe and the architect-mason. This was the constant 
framework, and the additions made in ensuing cen¬ 
turies were only such as to incorporate subsidiary 
details affecting in particular the titles of the builder 
or those of the various authorities on whom he 
depended: thus one may find, in the 5th/nth and 
6th/i2th centuries for example, successive mentions 
of the caliph of Baghdad, of the SaldjuV sultan, 
of the local sovereign, and the humble figure of the 
builder is introduced simply as al- l abd a!-fakir ild 
rahtnati rabbihi "the poor slave imploring the good¬ 
will of his Lord". Furthermore, such rigidity of 
formulae provides the exact scheme that may be 
expected of inscriptions of this genre, texts that arc 
easily reconstructed where there are lacunae in the 
details of ritual etiquette or in the order of succession 
of the various elements, but of scope limited by the 
constraints of their subject. Only on two points are 
we likely sometimes to be agreeably surprised: their 
archaeological interpretation, on the one hand, when 
care is taken to note their precise location in the 
building, to the dating of which they contribute; on 
the other hand, their richness in titles, from which 
one sometimes perceives the reality of Islamic 
government institutions which continue to pose 
numerous questions to the historian. 

Comparable information is furthermore to be 
obtained, in the majority of cases, from foundation 
texts where the list of the titles of the legators obeys 
the same rules of precedence and is often clarified 
when account is taken of the more theoretical 
notions supplied by some Arabic texts dealing with 
chancellery practices. But the more original data 
contained in the disposal of these icakfiyyas are of a 
topographical or toponymical order, on account of 
the large number of localities and regions listed as 
sources of revenue, or of an economic and social 
order, relating to daily life, sometimes also to urban 
life in general when the generous benefactor has 
decided for example to underwrite the excavation 
of $andti or the improvement of some municipal 
work. The profoundly Islamic character of these 
arrangements, as well as the attitudes that engen¬ 
dered them, is linked, through the solemn proclama¬ 
tion of the devotional work, to the psychological 
process according to which the construction of a 
building took on its true dimension when an in¬ 
scription text preserved its memory and placed the 
builder or benefactor in his just position within the 
Muslim community. 

This tendency was superimposed on a concern for 
the glorification of the individual concerned, which 
appears to a still greater extent in the inscriptions 
on material objects, which constitute the final 
category of Arabic commemorative inscriptions. The 
texts of these most often consist in fact of nothing 


more than greetings added to the name and titles 
which enable the owner to be identified, whether 
it was a case of a caliph ordering the manufacture of a 
liras in a royal factory or of a Mamluk amir 

acquiring a bronze or a ceramic plate bearing his 
monogram. The mention that such an object has 
been manufactured on the orders of a certain powerful 
dignitary is sometimes the only information to be 
conveyed, in the form of a motif that is both cpi- 
graphic and decorative. But the sense of pride of 
ownership also sometimes finds an echo in the 
professional pride of the craftsmen who at an early 
stage adopted the practice of signing their works, 
even if in the briefest manner possible (see in this 
connection the writings of L. A. Maver mentioned 
above). 

It remains to consider, in the third and final 
place, the group which, while being definitely the 
least important, is nevertheless extremely rich in 
information of all kinds, the group constituted by 
administrative texts. Linked to the functioning of 
the machinery of power, they are not designed to 
glorify, except indirectly, the holders of this power, 
but rather to make certain government decisions 
known. Represented in early times by inscriptions 
stamped on coinage, or on weights and measures of 
glass paste which appeared from the Umayyad period 
onward, they made way somewhat later for decrees 
of abolition of taxes. Mamluk specimens arc among 
the best known: these arc, once again, valuable 
documents of economic and social history, compar¬ 
able with title deeds and records of donation, to the 
extent that they provide precise and detailed in¬ 
formation regarding fiscal policy or give accurate 
descriptions of bureaucratic procedures. But the 
quaint symbolic notations that they preserve are 
shown in their turn to be extremely rich when one 
attempts, as Sauvaget has done, to glean from them 
certain data on the spot and to deduce from them, 
especially in the sphere of topographical studies, 
elements of assistance in the reconstruction of certain 
aspects of urban evolution. 

So here we find once more this golden rule fox the 
utilisation of Arabic inscriptions, which seems to be 
always to consider them as concrete documents, 
which arc not to be separated, beyond the official 
formulae and the pious expressions that characterise 
them, from the local and monumental context within 
which their most original significance is expressed. 
Some such epigraphic commentaries, even when they 
deal closely with the purport of the various texts the 
principal tendencies of which we have reviewed 
above, thus remain subordinate to that which con¬ 
stitutes the prime quality of the documents with 
! which they are concerned that of having been com¬ 
posed to occupy a particular location in lasting 
fashion and to be integrated into the exterior ap¬ 
pearance of the objects or the monuments that they 
accompany. Nor should one neglect those inscrip¬ 
tions which were capable of being enclosed in the 
interior of the most varied types of framework 
(panels, scrolls, friezes of all dimensions, the entire 
surface of an object or a tightly-limited section), 
entrusted to the most varied materials according to 
equally diverse processes (stone engraved or sculpted 
in depth, stucco elaborately worked on several sur¬ 
faces, experiments with bricks in relief, mosaic, 
painting, moulded or incised metal, wood, ivory, 
ceramic, etc.), sometimes reduced to the subsidiary 
role of motifs underlining with their shapes the 
principal lines of the architecture or joining with 
covering linear ddcors composed of arabesques and 
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lattice-work- These details are to be considered with 
as much attention as the formulae of the inscriptions 
or as the style as revealed by the idiosyncrasies of 
the writing. For the reasoned study of this body of 
facts, with which, in order to be complete, any 
survey of Islamic epigraphy ought to begin, is the 
only means that will enable the scholar to put into 
their just place, for an introduction to the realities 
of mediaeval Islamic civilisation, the inscriptions 
which up to the present day scholars have been 
content to examine in a fashion that is still too 
incomplete and inevitably superficial. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(J. Sourdel-Thomine) 

2. In the Near East. 

It is in the Near East, the cradle of Arabic writing, 
and more precisely in Syria (Namara, 2 ebcd, IJarrin, 
Unun Djimal), that the oldest known inscriptions 
written in the Arabic language have been discovered. 
These so-called proto-Arabic inscriptions, sometimes 
bilingual (Greek-Arabic), have contributed to our 
understanding of the ancestry of the Arabic charac¬ 
ters, which in the final analysis, derive from Syriac 
characters and not from Nabataean, as was previously 
believed. 

The privileged place accorded by Islam to writing 
allowed the latter to undergo a rapid evolution and 
a rapid diffusion. From the time of the Umayyad 
era, inscriptions proliferated in all the provinces of 
the young Islamic empire. Construction texts, reli¬ 
gious texts, milestones, epitaphs, and simple graffiti 
dating from this period have beeu and still are being 
discovered in the archaeological sites of Syria, 
Lebanon. Palestine. Egypt, and ‘Irflb- 

Tbe formula of these inscriptions was probably 
influenced by that of the Greco-Roman inscriptions, 
very numerous in these regions. It is simple, sober 
and varies in tenor according to the function of the 
text. It serves as a prototype for later periods which 
enrich it, while remaining faithful to its broad out¬ 
lines. Official texts are generally composed as fol¬ 
lows: almost always the basmaUi, one or more 
Rur’inic verses, religious invocations, the dispositions 
of the work, the name of the caliph followed by 
his title amir al-mu’minin, sometimes the name of 
the overseer responsible for the work, and generally, 
the date. 

The study of these inscriptions reveals the rapidity 
with which the crude and maladroit writing of the 
proto-Arabic inscriptions was transformed to the 
point of attaining, in the monumental inscriptions, 
a high level of aesthetic perfection. Engraved on 
rock in finely drawn lines of equal breadth, usually 
incised, very seldom in relief, sometimes executed in 
mosaic or in painting, Umayyad writing obeys the 
same norms: characters composed of simple geo¬ 
metric elements—verticals, horizontals, obliques, 
circles or segments of circles—set out on a base line 
which is strictly horizontal. This horizontal base line 
plays an essential role in Arabic writing. The latter 
was in fact conceived, after the pattern of Syriac 
characters, as resting on a foundation, as opposed 
to Nabataean characters, which appear to be sus¬ 
pended from an upper line. This role is such, that in 
certain types of archaic and crude writing, the base 
line is itself an integral part of tire characters. These 
latter are in such cases formed of small simple lines, 
vertical or oblique, and of rings, resting on the 
horizontal of the base line, of which the continuity 
is unbroken (cf. Pl. VIII, i). 

In Umayyad epigraphy, the combinations of these 


geometric elements give two types of characters: 
tall letters with vertical strokes and short letters 
with notches or rings, connected by horizontal 
segments. This double typology constitutes one of 
the essential elements of the aesthetic quality of 
Arabic writing. In fact, it provides the artist with 
two areas where he can exercise his genius differently : 
the lower register, the more dense, where the artistic 
effect obtained results in a simple inter-play of 
characters, and the upper register where the spaces 
between the vertical strokes provide an ideal place 
for the artist to indulge his taste for multiple 
creations. 

In the Umayyad period, this upper register was 
not used, but the stone-masons succeeded, by using 
the lower register alone, in creating "a harmony 
at once rhythmic and linear" which makes this 
form of writing a genuine work of art. The rhythm 
is obtained by the opposition and alternation of 
high and low characters, while the linear harmony 
results from the arithmetical reckoning of the 
proportions. This reckoning answers a need for 
equilibrium as much in height (the proportion of 
short characters to long varies generally between 
1/3 and 1/2) as in width. It is to satisfy this latter 
need that the mason does not hesitate to extend his 
characters in width and to lengthen the joining 
segments. The standard of calligraphy definitely 
varies according to the type of Inscription and it is 
especially in official texts that fine specimens are to 
be found. We shall mention simply as examples the 
inscriptions of the caliph *Abd al-Malik in the 
Kubbat a!-$aktjra in Jerusalem and his milestones 
(cf. Pl. VIII, 2 and IX, 3). 

During the first two centuries of the 'Abbasid 
regime, the Arabic inscriptions of the Near-East 
underwent an evolution corresponding to that of 
the socio-cultural development of the entire ancient 
Baghdad and that of the palaces of Samarra*. The 
fact that these were constructed of brick, a perish¬ 
able material, has deprived us of the monumental 
inscriptions which probably adorned the official 
buildings and which disappeared as a result of these 
destructions. On the other hand, we have dating 
from this period a large number of epitaphs and 
inscriptions on movable objects, especially on fabrics 
which benefited from the expansion of state factories 
i(irdx) supplying the needs of the caliphs and their 
court. The formula of these inscriptions, often found 
on the edges of the fabric, is stereotyped. It begins 
with the basmala, generally followed by the phrase 
bar aka min AlUh li-^Abd AUdX followed by the name 
of the caliph and his title, and the expression of a 
wish for his long reign, then the name of the in¬ 
dividual who ordered the fabric, the name of the 
workshop where it was made and the date of manu¬ 
facture. These inscriptions are executed in archaic, 
angular characters whose typology corresponds, in 
broad outline, to that of the characters of the stone 
inscriptions. 

In this area, undoubtedly the most interesting 
evidence is provided by the epitaphs, most of them 
of Egyptian origin, engraved on marble or on sand¬ 
stone, of which a considerable number of specimens 
have survived to the present day. The formula of 
these epitaphs is constituted of different elements 
of which the combinations vary according to a 
variety of patterns: the b<utnala, a verse of the 
Kur’&n, one or more religious invocations, the 
profession of faith, more or less developed, the 
dedication of the tomb, the verb introducing the 
name of the deceased followed by his titles and 
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profession, the date of his death and an appeal for 
God's mercy upon him. 

These epitaphs provide valuable materials ior 
following the evolution of inscriptions on stone 
during the first ‘Abbasid centuries. The change of 
dynasty did not immediately change the practices 
of the stonemasons and the characters of early 
‘Abbiisid epitaphs are similar in outline to those of 
Umayyad inscriptions. Nevertheless, differences 
soon appear in the reckoning erf the proportions. 
The characters diminish in length and correspond¬ 
ingly the joining segments between the letters 
become shorter. As a result, *Abbasid Kufic presents 
a more cramped and less harmonious aspect ap¬ 
pearance than Umayyad Kufic. On the other hand, 
t h is evolution is inclined toward a concern for the 
ornamentation of characters. This Is expressed first 
in the lengthening of the terminal segments in the 
form of a bevel which tends to grow larger and 
larger. In the crude types it is sometimes replaced 
by a small hook or even a ring. To the development 
of the bevel there correspond a thickening of the 
outlines of the letters and a more frequent adoption 
of the technique of engraving in champlev^ (cf. Pf.. 
IX, 4), which allows two parallel expressions of the 
evolution of characters, corresponding to the duality 
of engraving techniques. Thus, in incised inscrip¬ 
tions, the vertical strokes of the letters are decorated 
with hooks, simple, double or triple, pre-figuring 
the palm-leaf (cf. Pl. X, 5), while in inscriptions in 
relief, the bevels evolve into foils, double foils or 
triple foils which later open out into leaves, fleurons 
and palm-leaves, a style of d 4 cor much in vogue in 
the mid-3rd/9th century (cf. Pl. X, 6). 

Various other processes of ornamentation are 
encountered in this period: symmetrical indenta¬ 
tions in the parallel vertical strokes of the alij and 
the lam, softening of the lines and the appearance 
of curves (in the Idm-alif, the kdf), transformation 
of the lower appendices into rising tails, fleurons 
arising from mouth-shaped letters (mim), the inter¬ 
twining of contiguous lines, (cf. the knot formed 
by the alij and the lam of the word Allah, Pl. X, 6, 
I. x). The indentations and arcs which sometimes 
adorn the joining segments, especially in the word 
All&h, roses and fleurons at the end of a word, framing 
in linear ddcor (braids, zigzags, mouldings, spirals) 
or in a ddcor of plant-forms (plant palm-leaves alter¬ 
nated on one side and the other by a sinuous line, 
leaves and symmetrical fleurons), sometimes an even 
more subtle composition (an arc delineated by a flat 
moulding with spandrels adorned by an outline in 
arabesque), combine towards the embellishment of 
the script. 

With the FAUmid conquest of Egypt in 358/969 
and its sporadic expansion in Syria-Palestine, new 
practices are introduced into the Inscriptions of the 
Near East. The formula varies little in its basic 
elements, but the name of the caliph is almost always 
followed by mention of his links with the "Family” 
in a phrase such as salaw&l Allah ‘alayhi t ra-'ald 
abiVt hi al-tdhtrin, and the name of c Ali is often 
mentioned with that of the Prophet {Muhammad 
rasul Allah 'All uali Allah $alawat Allah 'alay-hima). 

The effort at the embellishment of calligraphy 
continues, and a real proliferation of types of decora¬ 
tive inscriptions is seen. As characteristic examples, 
we mention the inscriptions of the 4th/ioth century 
mosque of al JJakiro in Cairo (cf. Pl. X, 7) and those 
of the cenotaph of Fatima in Damascus (dated 
439/1047, Pl. XI, 8). In the former, the linear element 
maintains a predominant place. The characters show 


a vigour of design which accentuates their relief on 
the excised base, completely bare in the lower part, 
decorated in the upper register by an independent, 
foliated scroll which glides alternatively above and 
below the vertical strokes and which gives a free 
run in the empty spaces to the development of 
spiral designs which open out in fleurons (cf. Pl. X, 7). 

In the cenotaph of FAtima. the foliated scroll is 
sometimes linked to floral elements issuing from the 
characters and develops in such a fashion as to form 
a more dense composition (cf. Pl. XI, 8). 

In the Fatimid period, the typology of the charac¬ 
ters is considerably enriched. Curvatures, counter¬ 
curvatures, knots and indenta lions are numerous in 
the interiors of the characters, offering the stone¬ 
mason infinite opportunities for improvisation. 
Purely for the sake of example, let us note the ten 
different types of Idm-alif in the single inscription 
of the cenotaph of Fatima. 

It would of course be wrong to attribute to Fatimid 
artists alone all the epigraphic innovations in the 
inscriptions of the 5 th- 6 th/xith-i 2 th century in the 
Near East. The conquest of Syria by the Saldldlfs, 
who imported with them the techniques and the 
graphical forms used in the eastern provinces of the 
Islamic empire, was accompanied by the intrusion 
of a number of the leatures mentioned in the FStiroid 
inscriptions, such as knots and right-angled bends 
in the vertical strokes of certain characters. There 
was probably a phenomenon of osmosis between 
these various regions where exchanges were frequent. 

The inscription on the cenotaph of Sukayna in 
Damascus (end of the 6th'iath century; cf. Pl.X, 9) 
is an interesting specimen of the evolution of monu¬ 
mental Kflfic in the Saldjuk period. The inscriptions 
engraved in the wood of the cenotaph are distributed 
on three levels, in two bands superimposed and 
separated by a fine braid. The main inscription 
occupies the full height of the broadest baud, while 
at half-way up, the second is intertwined among the 
vertical strokes of the first. The third, quite in¬ 
dependent, occupies the small upper band. These 
three bands stand out against a background decorated 
by a fine network of arabesques which cover all of 
tire part crudely excised. 

Among the specifically Saldjflk types of monu¬ 
mental inscription, mention should be made of 
epigraphic bands with geometric ddcor where the 
vertical lines of the characters are extended in the 
upper area giving rise to the interweaving of stars 
and polygons. The inscription of $aiwat al-Mulk at 
Damascus is a living illustration of this. 

The Saldlhk influence is also shown in the evolution 
of the formulary of inscriptions of small Syrian 
dynasties of SaldJOk allegiance where the titles 
become swollen with pomposity (cf. for example 
the titles of the aldbak sovereigns in the construction 
texts of the great mosque of Damascus). 

It was in the first half of the 6th/i2th century 
that there was effected the most important trans¬ 
formation regarding the evolution of Arabic script 
in stone, when Nur al-DIn ordered the adoption of 
the cursive script in official inscriptions, to the 
detriment of the angular script, which, without dis¬ 
appearing completely, was reduced to repetitions of 
ancient types. Some fragments of cursive script are 
mixed, as an intrusion, in the Kufic inscriptions of 
the bands of the minaret of the great mosque of 
Aleppo in 483/1090. There is found also at BusrA 
in Syria an inscription dating from 481/1188, where 
the characters, while still crude, are neatly rounded ; 
but it is not until the first half of the 6th/x2th century 
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that there appears the full flowering of cursive writ¬ 
ing expressed in stone, with its full and its slender 
lines, its supple ligatures and the introduction of 
points and diacritical lines, not used in the inscrip¬ 
tions of angular type. A parallel transformation is 
effected regarding the base line which loses its 
rigidity and its horizontal continuity. The listeis 
which delimit the bands of writing are not however 
eliminated, and they continue to compress the lower 
appendices, the latter being forced to develop below 
the base line. To remedy this inconvenience, the 
stone-masons divide the words and engrave the 
segments thus obtained on different levels, based 
on an oblique line descending from the centre of 
the band towards the listel of the base. This procedure 
permits a freer development of the lower appendices. 
The base line appears as a discontinuous line reduced 
to a series of oblique overlapping segments <cf. Pl. 
XII, io).This procedure is accentuated in the Avyflbid 
pericd, and already there appear inscriptions where 
the words are divided and staggered on two or three 
levels, almost parallel and superimposed. The word 
generally begins on the lower Jin* and continues 
above (cf. Pl. XIII, iz). 

In the Mamlflk period, this technique of engraving 
reaches its apogee. The characters are so interwoven 
that their decipherment becomes difficult all the 
more so as the characters used in the majority of the 
inscriptions of this period are of small dimensions, 
thick and squat. It is to this type of inscription that 
belong the Mamlflk decrees, engraved in profusion 
on the walls of official buildings and constituting 
precious documents regarding the socio-economic 
life of the Near East in this period (cf. Pl. XIII, 12). 

There exists, moreover, a type of MaralGk nask£i 
where this dense writing gives way to an elongated 
graphic style prefiguring the Ottoman script. This 
last gives the appearance of a transposition on to 
stone of manuscript writings, in particular the style 
known as thuluth, in which the Ottoman calligraphers 
excelled (cf. Pl. XIII, 13). 
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3. In Muslim Spain. 

At the time of the Muslim invasion of the Iberian 
peninsula (92/7*1). the or Kufic script bad 
already existed in the Islamic world, as an official 
and sacred script, for 60 years. It was this script 
that the conquerors used from the start in their 
inscriptions. The most ancient evidence that we 
have of it is constituted by the bilingual coinage 
struck by the governor al-yurr b. ‘Abd al Rahman 
al-Xbafctfl (98/716-17); the uninterrupted continuity 
of its use is confirmed by all the coinages struck by 
subsequent governors and amin. From the time of 
the amlrate of ‘Abd al-Ral>m 5 n II, this writing figures 
in pious foundation texts, in funeral and other 
inscriptions which corroborate this numismatic 
evidence, as well as testifying clearly to the develop¬ 
ment of the usage of the Kfific characters in al- 
Anrialus before the Almohad Invasion (542/1147). 
Following this event, a struggle developed between 
kufi and naskhi, ending in victory for the latter 
which subsequently took the status of the official 
scripts of epigraphy, while the former lost ground 
and its use became limited to religious or profane 
inscriptions of little importance and intended for 
purposes of general ornamentation. 

The Kufic features which appear In the oldest 
Arabic inscriptions of al-Andalus are virtually the 
same as those which were used during the last 
decade of the first century A.H. in all the lands 
conquered by Islam, that is to say, the symbols 
originating from the city of Kufa, with scarcely 
any evolution in design. This KQfic, on account of its 
clearly primitive nature, is generally called archaic. 
It was reproduced, with more or less finesse over the 
years, by the traditional craftsmen of Spain who 
never succeeded in mastering it fully and in con¬ 
sequence introduced no novelty of design by virtue 
of which it might be considered characteristic of, or 
exclusive to, al-Andalus. In the last years of the 
amlrate cf Muhammad I, a new generation of rather 
more arabised craftsmen began to turn the more 
extreme features of Kufic script into stylised plant- 
forms. At first, this innovation was used very timidly 
because it applied only to a very small number of 
letters; nevertheless, little by little it found ac¬ 
ceptance to the point where it was applied to all the 
symbols which permitted it. The craftsmen thus 
succeeded in creating the Hispano- Muslim version 
of floral KQfic, while it must be admitted that the 
development of this variant of Kufic never attained, 
in al-Andalus, the level reached by contemporary 
KQfic writing in other Muslim territories. 

In the reign of the second caliph of Cordova, 
al-yakam al-Mustan$ir bi 'Hah, the religious puritan- 
ism and stern austerity which characterised the 
conduct of this powerful sovereign at the head of 
the government of al-Andalus made itself strongly 
felt, needless to say, in the epigraphy of the period. 
Decorative floral additions were suppressed and 
attempts made to restore the Kufic letters to their 
primitive and classical design. But this was not 
entirely possible, because the letter-forms possessed 
henceforward a certain elegance which was lacking 
in them before; this elegance, far from disappearing 
as a result of this suppression, manifestly increased. 
Thus there was born a new KQfic with streamlined, 
elegant shapes, stripped of all ornamental addition, 
commonly called simple Kufic, which flourished until 
the downfall of the Caliphate of the West. Previous 
to this important historical event, there certainly 
existed a consistency in the style of writing Kufic 
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in the whole of al-Andalus—as a consequence of the 
political unity of the region, feebly introduced by 
the governors and subsequently definitively enforced 
by the monarchs of the dynasty of the Banu Umayya 
—and a single cultural centre regulating its art, the 
metropolis of Cordova. After the downfall of the 
caliphate, a number of schools of design sprang up, 
for, with the end of the hegemony of Cordova, each 
province of al Andalus followed its own political 
direction and developed its own artistic practices 
under influences of very diverse origin. Among the 
schools the most important were those of Seville, 
Toledo, Saragossa and Almeria, without counting 
that of Cordova. At Seville, simple KQfic continued 
to be used in inscriptions; but the characters devel¬ 
oped in height, which made them extremely elegant 
and distinctive. At Toledo, the craftsmen returned 
to floral KOfic, with forms excessively overladen 
with plant-forms alternated with the use of simple 
KQfic forms. Of these two variants, two distinct 
versions appeared: one traditional, firmly Cordovan 
in origin; the other authentically Toledan, which 
consisted in adding to characters carved in relief a 
central groove, giving them considerable force of 
expression. The Kufic of Saragossa had a particular 
importance. It is known today through the inscrip¬ 
tions preserved at the Palace of Aljafuris (al- 
Dja'fariyya), built by the princeling Abu £ia*far 
.Abroad al-MuIftadir bi 'Hah (438-74/1046-80: it is 
known that in the building of this monument, origi¬ 
nally called DSr al-Surfir or House of Rejoicing, the 
craftsmen experimented with numerous innovations, 
architectural as well as decorative; and inscriptions— 
an cmamonta! element of first importance in Islamic 
art—were no exception. They stylised Kufic charac¬ 
ters to an incredible extent, and by sometimes 
making them slide on a floral base or at other times 
cleverly interlacing them with geometric motifs, they 
succeeded in composing epigraphic bands of great 
beauty and an originality unusual for the period. 
As for Ahneria, principal base of the Umayyad fleet 
in the Mediterranean, il had been intimately linked 
with the metropolis of Cordova during the caliphate. 
Its craftsmen had always represented KOfic according 
to the model of Cordova, and they did not change 
their style when the latter lost its political status. 
They continued to use the simple KOfic which was 
in use at the time of this event; later, this KOfic 
evolved very slowly and its most brilliant period, 
corresponding to the importance and splendour of 
this naval base, was reached under the aegis of the 
Almoravids. From the study of the Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions of Almeria, of which a fine selection survives, 
it may be deduced that the Almoravid Invasion 
brought no change in the shape of the KQfic of 
al-Andalus. By contrast, as mentioned above, the 
Almohad Invasion had very significant effects on 
epigraphy. At first, the latter respected the KOfic 
script and used it. as is well-known, in the first 
building that they constructed at MarrAkusfc; but, 
when they were obliged to put into practice a policy 
of reconciliation of the peoples whom they had 
subdued by force, they very soon realised that the 
KQfic script, with its difficulty of interpretation, 
was not suitable for the development of their policies, 
and they replaced it with uaskhi or cursive in all 
texts relating to new foundations of a public charac¬ 
ter. For the craftsmen of al-Andalus in particular, 
this change had the effect of enabling them to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the Arabic charac¬ 
ters and to distinguish, in each one of them, that 
which was essential and invariable from that which 


was secondary and could legitimately be altered 
according to the taste of the designer. Thus they 
came to appreciate the true significance of Kufic 
forms hitherto reproduced more or less mechanically. 
They were no longer content with drawing their 
designs according to the good taste of the Almohads, 
but little by little they transformed the shapes. First 
of all, with the idea of making them attractive and 
graceful; then by building up their upper portions 
with complicated interloops, while increasingly 
filling up with stylised plant-forms all the inter¬ 
stices not covered by the letters in the lines of in 
scrip!ion. In the end, they created ornamental 
motifs of a type which, on account of its incontest¬ 
able decorative worth, was subsequently copied by 
tire MudSjar craftsmen, including those who worked 
in the Alhambra of Granada, thus undoubtedly con¬ 
ferring upon it a long-lasting prosperity. For it is 
certain that it is by virtue of these copies, made 
with extreme care and fidelity, that we are acquainted 
today with the Arabic epigraphy of al-Andalus 
current in the period of the Alinohads, since the 
original inscriptions of this historical period surviving 
to the present day are very few in number, and 
discoveries have not been made on the scale which 
could have been desired. The motif-types mentioned 
above were incorporated into Mud^jar decoration 
without further consequence, and through incessant 
use over the course of the years they patently 
degenerated and became a parody of what they had 
originally been. On the other hand, their inclusion 
in the ornamentation of the palace of the BanO 
Na$r had the effect of inspiring the craftsmen of 
Granada to the creation and the development to 
hitherto inconceivable limits of the geometric Kufic 
which is admired today in the Alhambra and which 
is, beyond doubt, one of the finest ornamental crea 
lions contributed by Andalusian craftsmanship to 
the art of Islam. It was also in the Alhambra that 
the muWii script achieved the highest point of its 
development within Muslim Spain. In fact, it is 
known that among the most important elements 
contributing to the onnanentatioa of the Nasrid 
palace there are epigraphic friezes composed in this 
script and containing the best works of the most 
prominent poets of the period, Ibn Zamrak and 
Ibn Djayvib, which are thereby available to us in 
“the most sumptuous edition in the world", to 
borrow the apt expression of E. Garcia G6mez. 
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4. In North Africa. 

The oldest inscriptions known to us in North 
Africa show no originality compared with those of 
the Near East in the Umayyad and, in particular, 
the ‘AbbSsid periods. The evolution of styles in 
IfrUfiya was to follow a course generally parallel 
to that of the styles known in Egypt which seems 
to have constituted the natural link in the chain 
connecting the Muslim East and West. The Maghrib 
aJ-Ak$a, by contrast, and especially from the time 
of the Almoravid period, was influenced by al- 


Andalus, which for a long time remained faithful 
to archaic forms of KQfic but which, under the 
influence ol the 'Abb&sid East, submitted to the 
prevailing taste. Nevertheless, Muslim Spain was to 
interpret in its own fashion the styles of writing and 
their evolution such as were familiar in the Orient 
in the Fa^imid period. This piece of the Orient set 
in Andalusion soil was to influence Morocco, and 
then with the victory of the Almohads, the whole 
of North Africa. 

The style of monumental inscriptions in the 
Agfclabid period differs according to whether it is a 
case of carvings in relief, or incised engravings, on 
stone or wood, or of painting. The KQfic carved in 
relief on stone may well be compared to that 0/ the 
Nilometer of Rawda (199/814-15), notably on the 
marble at al-Kayrawdn (the capitals and the interior 
of the mifirdb). It may equally be compared to 
TQIQnid KQfic, but some of the details characteristic 
of the West appear to be quite original, for example 
the alif with a horizontal appendage towards the 
right in the lower part of the letter. The writing, 
whose essential value lies in the message to be 
transmitted, tends gradually to become a part of 
the ornamentation (for example, the inscription 
painted on wood at the base of the cupola of the 
Great Mosque of al-£ayraw 3 n where the mis¬ 
shaping of the c ayn gives a flcuron with three foils 
while the background is decorated with isolated 
floral motifs). The fine inscription on the facade of 
the Mosque of the Three Gates at al-Kayrawiu also 
provides an example of this tendency which is 
emphasised in the marble plaque of the mtfirdb of the 
ZaytQna in Tunis, where the inscription in very fine 
KQfic characters forms a decorative framework. 

The KQfic of the foundation-plaque of the nb&t of 
Sousse (206/821) appears very archaic in comparison 
with these inscriptions. 

Funerary inscriptions are mostly engraved; the 
formula varies little, the main element being a few 
Kur’anic verses, usually taken from SOra CXII. 
These inscriptions perpetuate, in the 3rd/9th century, 
forms which are more emphatically archaic than 
those of the monumental inscriptions; this is espec¬ 
ially notable in epitaphs on pillars, occasionally 
crudely executed in spite of some fine creations, and 
in the fine funerary inscriptions engraved on marble 
plaques or on tall columns. The similarity between 
the Aghlabid incised inscriptions and contemporary 
examples from Egypt and the Sudan is quite striking. 

There can be no doubt that the arrival of the 
F&timids in Ifrlljiya and tbeir installation at Mahd- 
iyya, then at $abra al-MansOriyya, accentuated the 
orientalisation of the couutry. The evolution of 
KQfic in the Near East in the 5 th/nth century, then 
in the 6th/22th century, was to be reflected almost 
immediately in the Maghrib. In the latter as in the 
former, the problem faced by the artist was how to 
alleviate the difficulties inherent in Arabic writing, 
very dense in the lower part of the line of inscription, 
but leaving important gaps in the upper areas. The 
solutions adopted consisted in the development of 
the vertical strokes and in their evolution, sometimes 
their distortion, in the intertwining of letters, and 
most of all, use was made of stylised floral patterns 
in decorating the background. These inscriptions are 
often divided in two parts by a rigid horizontal 
band, the lower part being occupied by the body of 
the letter while the upper register is decorated with 
a complicated floral design against which the vertical 
lines stand out. At Sfax, from the end of the 4th/soth 
century, the letter is seen to develop, the terminal 
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chamfer of the vertical strokes opening into floral 
shapes or curling so as to occupy the empty spaces. 
The influence of F 4 |imid Egypt is undeniable. The. 
characters in general affect a refinsd elegance. The 
bordering strips contribute to the decor of the 
facades (Sfax, Great Mosque) or to that of the 
miftrdbs (Sfax, Zlrid mikrdb), mosque of Sayyida at 
Monastir (beginning of the jth/rith century). At 
Constantine (mitirtib of the Great Mosque, dating 
from the 6th/iath century), the epigraphic d6cor 
reaches a high degree of ornamental quality, recalling 
that of the finest FA(imid mifirdbs of Cairo. 

Funereal epigraphy also abandoned the archaisms 
of the Agblabid period, but after a perceptible delay. 
Incised inscriptions practically disappeared. The 
form of the tombs evolved towards prismatic marble 
steles, notably at Monastir and at Tunis (cemetery 
of the Kljuras 4 nids). The writing, of refined elegance, 
recalls, by the development of the letters and by 
the appearance and proliferation of stylised floral 
designs, the style of the monumental inscriptions. 

As for epigraphy on furniture, we have, in the 
magnificent mahfura of aI-Mu‘i*z b. B&dls, one of the 
finest examples of floral KOfic, with complex inter¬ 
twining of letters and a background of plantfonns 
comparable to the KOfic of Aleppo or to that of 
Diyir Bakr. 

In the Maghrib al-Aftfl and in the western region 
of the central Maghrib, very few inscriptions are to 
be noted before the Almoravid period. That of the 
Karawiyyln, dating from 263/877, is in KOfic of the 
al-Kayrawin type, but, with the reign of ‘All b. 
Yusuf, there appears the Andalusian KOfic, charac¬ 
terised by well-proportioned letters with long and 
curved vertical strokes. However, the writing itself 
is very sober and stands out against a background 
flowered with arabesques and fleurons and palm- 
leaves with deco and multiple radiating divisions 
(Karawiyyln, Great Mosque of Tlemcen), or against 
a background of palms, of pineapples and of half 
fleurons divided in two parts horizontally by a 
straight listel. 

The epigraphy on furniture shows, on the contrary, 
an attachment to the old tradition, whence a sur 
prising conservatism in the KOfic inscriptions of the 
minbars of Nedroma and of Algiers, and in those of 
the mafauro of Tlemcen. 

But the most important event of this period is the 
appearance of the cursive script (msA^I). This style 
appears in Ifrtyiye from 490/1096, in funereal in¬ 
scriptions where it is presented in a very elaborate 
form (the characters are fine, large and supple and 
well-proportioned, framed with a border and stand¬ 
ing out against a rich floral background of oriental 
type). It is to be supposed that it was by this oriental 
route that the now alphabet penetrated to the 
Maghrib ul-Ak§A in the Almoravid period (the in¬ 
scriptions of Tlemcen and of !<orawiyyin) in about 
531/IC36-7- ft is in fact impossible, In the absence 
of precise documentary evidence, to propose an 
Andalusian influence, as it seems that cursive writing 
did not appear in Andalusia until much later. 

Whatever the case may be, the victory of the 
Almohads had as a consequence a certain unification 
of styles in the whole of North Africa with an in¬ 
clination towards sober, angular KOfic in the monu¬ 
mental inscriptions and, on the contrary, a preference 
for cursive in the funereal inscriptions. It is worth 
noting that no foundation inscription appears in 
this period in the religious buildings, pious works 
through which the great caliphs of the dynasty were 
able to bring honour to themselves. 


One consequence of the Ottoman domination ol 
Tunisia and Algeria was a new "orientalisation". 
The inscriptions lose their decorative quality and 
adhere to the requirements of the message to be 
transmitted. They are inscribed in frames or in 
scrolls in cursive characters, often with diacritical 
points, sometimes with vowels, on several lines which 
may overlap. The execution is rather casual, and the 
use of the Turkish language is limited. 

On the other hand. Morocco remained faithful to 
the Andalusian models and followed their evolution 
in the period of the Nasrids of Granada. The type 
of KOfic script which distorts the letters, twisting 
and stretching them into wreaths and fleurons, is 
hardly distinguishable from the background, where 
geometric and floral elements are mixed. The cursive 
begins to take the place of the Kufic script in the 
fine framing strips of the miiirdbs of the MarJnid 
period. After the disappearance of the kingdom of 
Granada, Morocco tended to withdraw within itself, 
apparently shut of from outside influences. 

At no time did the artists of the early Middle 
Ages make so much use of Arabic writing as an ele¬ 
ment of decoration. It appears everywhere, in reli¬ 
gious buildings, in funereal pavilions, in the houses of 
citizens or in the palaces of kings, on furniture, on 
table-ware and on the most minor objects of daily 
life, where the ornamental role is often more impor¬ 
tant than the meaning of the language. The result 
is a pseudo-writing without precise meaning, or a 
constant repetition of a word or part of a phrase, 
in ornamental friezes, where ease and routine take 
the place of refinement and, above all, of faith. 

Bibliography: RCEA; S. Flury, Islamiuhe 
Schnftbdnder, Paris 1920; G. Colin, Corpus des in¬ 
scriptions arabes <U VAlghw, Paris 1901; Max 
Van Berchem, L’tpigraphie musulmane en Algeria, 
In Rev. AJr. (1905); B. Roy and P. and L. Poinssot, 
Inscriptions arabes de Tunisia, Tunis 19508; 
A. Bel, Inscriptions arabes de Fas, in JA (19x7-19); 
G. Peverdun, Inscriptions arabts de Marrakech, 
Rabat 1956; M. S. Zbiss, Corpus Jes inscriptions 
arabes de Tunisia , Tunis 1955; idem, Inscriptions 
de Monastir, Tunis 1961; idem, Inscription du 
Gorjani, Tunis 1962. (L. Golvjn) 

5. In West Africa. 

Proof is still awaited that any system of writing 
was in use among the Negro civilisations of West 
Africa before the introduction of written Arabic. An 
animal drawing on a sherd found by F. Willet at 
Old Oyo in Western Nigeria was considered repre¬ 
sentational rather than pictographic, whilst K. Hau’s 
search for linguistic interpretations of recurrent motifs 
in the art of Benin proved inconclusive. Gold-weights 
from Ashanti and neighbouring districts seem to 
represent a preliterate stage, some of the designs 
symbolising proverbs and injunctions and others 
perhaps conveying metrological data. Inscriptions 
in Punic, Greek, Latin or similar Classical languages 
have not yet been reported from tropical West 
Africa. 

The Saharan Berbers (Tuareg, "People of the 
Veil") derived their tifinagh alphabet from the 
Libyan script used in North Africa during the second 
century B.C. and subsequently (see Berbers, vi). 
Graffiti in tifinagh are known to extend from Tibesti 
and £>jado westwards to the Niger bend, and even 
into Mauretania. Manny (1954) providing the most 
convenient survey of the literature. A complication 
in the reading of these inscriptions is the problem of 
determining their direction. They may run from left 
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or right, top or bottom, but within each inscription 
the direction remains uniform, and clues to the 
orientation are provided by the alincmcnt of certain 
asymmetrical characters, and the stereotyped opening 
phrases. In academic usage texts are conventionally 
arranged to read from the right. 

Two main varieties of tifinagh script arc generally 
recognised. The older (called variously “lifinagh 
archalque"; "Saharicn ancien” and '*Libyco-bcr- 
terc") renders by bars certain characters 
= h) which in the modem script are represented by 
dots ( gh, A)). The older script also lacks several 
characters. A number of the older graffiti were inter¬ 
preted by Marcy (i 937 )- They contain recurrent 
formulae, commencing with such words as J 0 
O uscict , “I require.. 3E I e, 'H "I 

need..and often accompanied by u drawing to 
illustra:e fulfilment of the wish, all designed to have 
a magical influence. A group of modern inscriptions 
commences with the word I nikk nekk "I.. fol¬ 
lowed by the writer's name, and a statement of his 
purpose or wish. Another group, still known only 
from modem examples, consists of formulae inscribed 
on the typical Tuareg stone armlets ( ahabeg ), and 
shields. These were presented to a departing lover 
to preserve his fidelity. Manifestly Islamic personal 
names in later inscriptions show that they are 
relatively modern, but much work has still to be 
done in the chronology, linguistics, and collection 
of the older graffiti. 

Of Arabic inscriptions from West Africa, at once 
the eldest and the most important is the tombstone 
from Gao reported by Sauvaget. It records the 
decease on i Mubarram 494/6 November 1100 of a 
pe-sonage designated almalik al-ndpir li din Allah 
il mutawakkil 'aid Allah, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. ZSghl. The Kufic calligraphy of tins 
monument closely resembles tombstones from Al* 
nieria (reported by E. L£vy-Provencal, Inscriptions 
d'»Ars d'Espagne, PI. XXVII-XXX), and it is carved 
from similar marble. There is a strong implication 
that the monument may have been made at Almeria 
(a part of Spain then subject to rule by the Almoravid 
Mur 4 bit dynasty) for transport across the Sahara 
to Gao. This situation would present a new 
aspect of Almoravid connexions in the Southern 
Sahara. The inscription seems also to confirm the 
remark attributed to the Radi MafemQd b. al-tfAflidi 
al-Mutawakkil Ku‘t (Kati), that the Islamisatkxi 
01 Gao took place between 471 and 475/1078-9 and 
IC82-3 (Kati, Ta'rikh al-Sudan, tr. O. Houdas, 332); 
also the reference of Ibn Khurradadbih. 89 (cf. 
tftidiid al-'alam, tr. Minorsky, 165, 476) to a ruler 
in West Africa named Zaghi b. Zigjii. The exalted 
tit ! es appearing in the inscription may imply that 
the deceased person was himself Sultan of Soaghay, 
but if so, his names are absent from the list given in 
the literary sources. Other inscriptions from Gao 
are o. a. Queen Swa (502/1108-9), of al-malik al-nafir 
U dirt Allah al-mutawakkil ‘aid Allah Abu Bakr b. 
Abl Kub&fa (503/1109-xo), of ‘A’isha daughter of 
al-ntalik Kuri (511/1117-8), and of another possible 
SukAn M 4 m 3 b. KinS b. (Z)aghl (514/riao-x). 
Further inscribed tombstones from the area of the 
Niger bend have subsequently been published by 
Mrs. Virt, including a specimen of the year 496/1x02-3 
from Gao, and other from al-SQfc (504/xno-xx), 
Bentia (Kukiya, a former Songhay capital on the 
Niger above Niyameh) bearing the date 800/1397-8, 
and EI-Kreib in Mauretania, a place thought to 
represent the ancient site of Aretenna. 

Later Arabic rock-graffiti are known from the 


Saharan acme, but other inscriptions on stone have 
not yet been reported outside the area of the Niger 
bend. The well-known inscribed swords carried by 
amirs in Hausaland, being apparently imported, bear 
conventional Arabic inscriptions not characteristi¬ 
cally local. Many West African vernacular languages 
have, however, been written in Arabic script. A 
Bornu dialect, apparently Kanernbu, occurs in 
Kur'Anic glosses at least as earlv os 1080/1669. 
Kanuri, Hausa, Fulani. Nupc and Yoruba all occur 
at slightly later dales—Hausa for example being 
found in glosses ascribed to ‘Abd Allah b. Pudi 
(co. 1762-1828) in a manuscript of al-Mukhta?ar 
owned by AbQ Bakr GhummI at Kano; the inscription 
on an iron panel at Knfar Waika, a gate of Kano city, 
though of uncertain date, contains several sentences 
in Hausa. The situation for the languages of the 
Upper Niger, Songhay, Malinke etc. is however 
less clear. 

Arabic inscriptions in two cryptographic alphabets, 
called Surydniyya and ‘ Ibrdniyya, were described 
by Monocl and Mauny. Talismanic inscriptions and 
magic squares are known all over the area, often 
written in carbon ink on wooden writing-boards 
(Ar. lawfi), or iron replicas of these boards; also 00 
earthenware bowls, sherds, bones, human skulls and 
polished stone axeheads, besides everyday examples 
on paper sheets or scrolls. 

For an understanding of the magic squares («»/£, 
pi. awfdf/), the most informative study is probably 
that of Common, who traces them back to the 
Chinese origins. In Nigeria and other West African 
countries, the work on this subject of Mufeyl al-Dln 
Abu 'l-'Abbis Abroad b. ‘Abd AllAh al-Bun! (d. 
622/iMj [q.v. in Suppl.]), Shams ol-ma'drif ua-lafi'if 
al-'awdrif , is widely utilised. A Nigerian scholar of 
some renown, Mu bam mad b. Muhammad al-Ful&nl 
al-Ka&inlwl (of Katsine, in Hausaland), friend of 
the Egyptian historian Hasan al-Diabartl, compiled 
a treatise on the subject entitled Eahthut al-dfaft 
width al-labs wa ‘Hghfdb fl Sb* al-huruf wa 
l-awfdh. Anawati's description of charms on paper 
from Mill gives a full bibliography of Arabic talis¬ 
mans and magical symbols. Cryptographic alphabets 
had a long history in the Near East, and became 
especially prevalent in North and West Africa. A 
standard treatment in Arabic is that of Ahmad b. 
AbQ Bakr b. Wabfchiyya, Shank al-tnusukdm ft 
ma'rifat rumuz alakldm (ed. and tr. J. Hammer, 
Ancient alphabets and hieroglyphic characters, London 
1806), though commentators have found these ex¬ 
planations obscure. One of these alphabets known 
as al-Y&sini (and conceivably therelore associated 
with the spiritual leader of the Almoravids, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yasln) was shown by Dalby to have in¬ 
fluenced two of the modern indigenous scripts of 
West Africa, so that knowledge of it may have 
lingered from earlier centuries along tho Senegal. 
The oldest of the scripts in question is the Vai 
syllabary of Liberia (212 characters: invented 1833); 
the other is the Mende syllabary of Sierra Leone 
(195 characters: invented 1921). Five other syl¬ 
labaries and two alphabets, of differing structure 
and inspiration, designed for the expression of various 
African languages, arc included in his accouut, but 
the currency of each is very restricted. Another 
item from the Islamic mystical repertoire, the 
sab'at khaw&tim or “seven seals (of Solomon)" 
6 B llll 1 fTT have bct5n recorded amongst 

the Haua, amongst the Yoruba inscribed above 
the doorway of a building at Oyo, and in the 
Ivory Coast. 
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6. In eastern Africa. 

So far some 250 inscriptions have been reposed 
from the eastern coast of Africa lying between 
Mogadishu, in Somalia, and the mouth of the R. 
Zambezi, in Mozambique, as well as from the offshore 
islands, including also the Comoros (see kuur] and 
Madagascar. The principal sites of most of the coast 
have been surveyed and some partly excavated; but 
very much remains to be done, and quite likely more 
inscriptions will come to light. Especially is this the 
case in Mozambique and the Kerimba Islands close 
to its coast, whose Islamic historical archaeology is 
still virtually unknown, albeit that the existence of 
mosques and widespread adherence to Islam is 
attested by 16th century Portuguese writers. Other 
than those of the present century, no inscriptions 
have been reported inland. Only one inscription is 
known completely in Swahili, even though some 
Swahili words occur fn Arabic inscriptions of the 
17th to the 19th centuries of the epitaphs of the 
petty Sultans of Kunduehi, 17 miles north of Dar es 
Salaam. With these exceptions and a group of x6th 
and 17th century Portuguese inscriptions in Fort 


Jesus. Mombasa, with a solitary one in Zanzibar, 
all the inscriptions are in Arabic. 

The two earliest known inscriptions are an epitaph 
in the Friday Mosque at Barawa reported by Cerulli, 
dated 498/1104-5, and a KOfic dedicatory inscription 
in the Friday Mosque at Kizimkazi, Zanzibar, dated 
500/r 106-7, which, if not carved in Slrif itself, would 
appear to have been the work of a Slrafl craftsman 
in Zanzibar (see KiztMKAZil. Apart from these, a 
small number of inscriptions in KOfic or floriate 
scripts have been found in small numbers in or near 
Mogadishu, and at Maltndi, Mnarani and Mombasa 
in Kenya. The remaining inscriptions are all in 
nashhi or cursive scripts. No comprehensive attempt 
has so far been made to identify or classify their style 
or provenance so far as it was not local, but at Kiiwa 
certain decorative inscriptions have been thought to 
have FAtimid affinities. On these subjects it would 
probably be wisest to reservo judgment until more 
is known of the inscriptions of the Yemen and of 
the IJadramawt. The greatest number of inscriptions 
found in eastern Africa are epitaphs, very many of 
them of persons otherwise unknown. Quite excep¬ 
tional arc sixteen dedicatory inscriptions commem¬ 
orating the foundation of mosques in Lamu be¬ 
tween the 14th and the 19th century, which demon¬ 
strate the stages of growth of the town [see lamuJ. 
At Mombasa a number of inscriptions, mostly funer¬ 
ary, illustrate and provide a solid dating for the 
varying fortunes of the Mozart family, of whom a 
number of members served as trali under the suze¬ 
rainty of ‘Uman from ca. 1734 until 1837. At Kiiwa 
there are a number of inscriptions in the Great 
Palace known as Husuni (Swa. from Ar. fAfn), but 
all undated, and on whese date agreement has not 
yet been reached. A curiosity is a carved ivory state 
horn (mbiu) with an inscription in Swahili, which 
has been ascribed to the 19th century; but a refer¬ 
ence in the traditional Swahili History of Pate, from 
which town it came, would suggest, however, that 
Us approximate date of manufacture was ca. 
1060/1650. 

Bibliography: G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville 
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259-64: J- Kirkman, Fort Jesus: a Portuguese 
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(G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville) 

7. In Turkey. 

The Muslim epigraphy of Turkey has not yet been 
the object of methodical research. It is true that 
there exist a large number of editions, but most of 
these are isolated undertakings. 

The history of Muslim monumental epigraphy in 
Turkey docs not in fact begin until the middle of 
the 6th/12 th century. There had been building activ¬ 
ity in Anatolia before, in the Turcoman states of 
the Danish m and ids. the Artukids, the $altukids and 
the MengUdiekids, but most of the constructions of 
that time were destroyed as a result of the continuous 
fighting in the area. 

Muslim epigraphy In Turkey can be divided es¬ 
sentially into three categories: commemorative in¬ 
scriptions, pious inscriptions, and epitaphs. The most 
1 important of these, both from the historical and the 
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artistic point of view, is the former, which includes 
inscriptions commemorating the constructions or 
restorations chiefly of foundations for the public 
good—mosques, fountains, sabik, etc.—and, in later 
times, also of government buildings (offices, hospitals, 
schools, barracks, etc.). The pious inscriptions either 
contain only the names of God, Muhammad or the 
four rifkMn caliphs, or consist of futdiths or citations 
from the KuHSn that suit the purpose served by the 
object which they decorate. Thus in mosques one 
may find such Kur’Jnic verses as IV, 104 or XV, 46; 
on fountains LXXVI, 18 and 21 or the words min 
hull* shay* 1 * ayy , from XXI, 31; and on 
libraries the words fihS kutub kayyima (XCVIII, 2). 
Pious texts may also serve as mottoes over commem¬ 
orative inscriptions. Hence in foundation inscrip¬ 
tions of mosques one may find such sayings of the 
Prophet as "Whoever builds for God a mosque, even 
if only like the nest of a sand grouse, for him God 
builds a house in paradise". The number of inscrip¬ 
tions surviving on tombstones is very large. Espec¬ 
ially in Istanbul very fine ones can still be seen. 
Unfortunately, the amount of research done in 
epitaphs is still less than that done in the ether 
Muslim epigraphy of Turkey (see also kabr). 

The typical Muslim inscription, including that in 
Turkey, is a rectangular slab with one or more lines 
of text, which are separated by narrow linos, the 
whole being enclosed in a narrow frame. In the 
$aldj<Hc and early Ottoman periods tho inscriptions 
were often also in the form of bands along the borders 
of porches, or, inside mosques, of midribs. Some in¬ 
scriptions from this time consist of one line in jf/afi 
thuluth with elongated shafts through which runs a 
second line in KufI, these together against a back¬ 
ground of spiral arabesques. In the Ottoman period 
the lines (in verse texts, the hcmistichs) of most in¬ 
scriptions arc enclosed in cartouches with the left and 
right extremities elaborated in different manners; 
these inscriptions arc sometimes decorated with such 
motifs as flowers (cither separate or in vases), fruits, 
arabesques, rosettes and, especially in later times, 
tugkras and crcsccnt-and-stars. In the relief inscrip¬ 
tions the (raised) letters and decorations may be 
gilded, and the (sunken) backgrounds painted— 
mostly green or blue; it b uncertain whether these 
colours were used in the older inscriptions too, be 
cause the original paint of these has mostly worn off. 

On the tile inscriptions, it is not the relief but the 
colours that present the necessary contrast between 
the text and the background. Inscriptions of this 
kind are mostly of pious content and undated. They 
arc found in buildings from very early times; after 
the xxth/i7th century their number gradually 
diminishes. Very fine examples of this kind of in¬ 
scription arc found inside the Selimiye Mosque 
(completed 983/1574*5) “ Edime and in the Bagdat 
K&sku (utb/i7th century) in the Topkapi Palace 
in Istanbul. 

Since, under the Great $aldjufcs, Kufic was very 
much used for inscriptions in Iran, it was also in 
the early Muslim epigraphy of Anatolia. This script, 
which was employed, roughly, in the period and 
areas of the above-mentioned Turcoman states, 
was, under the Rum $aldi&ks, largely replaced in 
inscriptions by thuluth, although it continued 
to be used for mere decorative purposes by them 
and by the Ottomans up to the reign of Mcbemmed II 
(855-86/1451*81). Nasta'lik, which was brought to 
Turkey by Persian calligraphers in the period of 
Mebemraed II, became common especially in the 
commemorative inscriptions and epitaphs made 


after the middle of the nth/i7th century. (The 
earliest inscription written in this script is perhaps 
that of the Mosque of SeldjUk Khdtun (dated 860/ 
r 455 * 6 ) in Edime (Dijkema, No. x6)). This script 
became so popular because (a) by this time most of 
these inscriptions were in Turkish verse, which (as 
is demonstrated in the manuscript ditrans) it was 
traditional to write in nasta^lik-, and (b), since this 
script uses far less different auxiliary signs than does 
djali thuluth, it is much simpler to handle for the 
stone carver. Such scripts as mufiakkak, djali muftaft- 
kah and ordinary thuluth are very rare in inscriptions. 
Jtuk'a was used occasionally in the last period of 
the Ottoman empire, mostly on buildings of secon¬ 
dary importance. 

Little is known about the calligraphers who 
designed the inscriptions in the §aldjQfc and early 
Ottoman periods. Later, the more reputed callig¬ 
raphers used to sign their works, with such stereo¬ 
typed formulas as katabahu 'l-'abd al-faHf ... or 

fuitabohu 'I-'abd al-daH -They might omit their 

signatures, however, if on tho same building there 
was another inscription written by one of the sultans 
(as is the case, for instance, in the inscriptions on 
the front of the two fountains of Sultan Abmad III 
in Istanbul). 

Under the ROm Sal<Jjuk> and the early Ottomans, 
the general Muslim tradition was followed of writing 
inscriptions in Arabic. The earliest inscription in 
Turkish is perhaps that cf the rtuidrasa of Ya l kub 
Celebi (dated 814/1411) in Kutahya (I. H. Uzun9ar?Ui, 
Kiitahya fehri, Istanbul 1932, 79)'. ,ater . especially 
from the end of the ioth/x6th century, this came 
to be the language of most of the commemorative 
inscriptions and epitaphs, the cause of this rather 
radical change being probably an increase of the 
prestige of Turkish vis-i-vis Arabic following the 
Ottoman occupation of the Arab lands in the 16th 
and early 17th centuries. The Arabic inscriptions 
arc mostly prose, the Turkish ones usually verse. 
The wording of the Arabic prose inscriptions closely 
follows the models of the Mamluk and earlier Arabic 
epigraphy of Egypt and Syria. In most commem- 
, orative verse inscriptions, both those in Arabic 
and those in Turkish, the dates of the events com¬ 
memorated are not expressed in figures or words 
but hidden in chronograms (see ijisab al-bjummai). 
There do exist also Persian inscriptions, but they 
are very rare. 

The redactors and calligraphers of the Muslim 
inscriptions in Turkey seem to have had a special 
liking for mystifying the reader—mostly in such a 
manner, however, that with adequate knowledge one 
can discover the true meanings of the texts. Not 
only is there the chronogram and, in verse texts, the 
often intricate language, but, for instance, in the 
inscription commemorating the 1282/1865-6 restora¬ 
tion of the Eski Cami (Dijkema, No. 126) in Edime, 
some words are written phonetically. Calligraphers 
might add to the intricacy of inscriptions, often 
already sufficiently difficult to read through the 
interlacing of the letters, by several means: the 
inscription of the Muradiye Mosque (dated 839/ 
1433-6) (ibidem, No. 7) in Edime, for instance, 
contains unusual ligatures of letters; in the inscription 
of the Mosque of Sitt Khatun (dated 889/X484) 
(ibidem. No. 23), in the same town, some letters are 
written mirror-wise; and in the inscription of the 
Kadtn Most (dated 876/1471) <ed. by P. Wittek in 
Byxaniion, xviii [1946-8], 3 2 7 . n. 2) near Kiistendil 
fg.v.] in Bulgaria, letters and words are arranged in 
an unnatural manner. 
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Damaged or lost inscriptions were often replaced 
by copies. The student of Ottoman epigraphy can 
mostly recognise these easily, for they are generally 
in a better state than originals dated in the same 
period. Also, the wording may give a hint. Knowledge 
of the history of calligraphy and decorative art may 
provide a means to ascertain the period when a copy 
was made. (The foundation inscription of the Dariil- 
hadis Mosque in Edixne, dated 838/1435 (Dijkema. 
No. 6), for instance, is written in a nasta'llfi of a 
kind not used in Turkish epigraphy until the middle 
of the nth/17th century.) 

Bibliography: For a general appreciation of 
the significance of Turkish epigraphy, see R. 
Mantran, Bilan el perspectives <U I'dpig aphie torque 
pour Us ptriodes pre-ottomane el ottamatu, in Xante 
d’histoire traghrfbine iv (1973). 217 20. For 

editions of Ottoman inscriptions, see the works 
of G. Colin, M. van Berchem, Khalil Edhtm, 

J. H. Mordtmann, F. Taeschner, P. Wittek, Ismail 
Hakki Uzungarsili, Mubdrek GhSlib. H. B. Kuntcr, 
M. Mujexinovte, A. P. Vekilov, A. Zajqczkowski, 

P. Miyatcv, R. Mantran and F. Th. Dijkema 
(bibliographical details in F. Th. Dijkema, The 
Ottoman historical monumental inscriptions in 
Edirne, Leiden 19 77 , Introd., § i); some of their 
editions include also pre Ottoman inscriptions. 
Among the editions containing more specifically 
pre-Ottoman inscriptions, there should be men¬ 
tioned: Cl. Huart, Epigraphic arabe dc VAiie 
Mincurc, in Feme simitique, ii (1894) and iii 
(1895); J. H. Ldytved, Konia: Insehriftcn der 
seldschtikischcn Bauten, Berlin 1907; the numerous 
articles of Ahmed Tewhld in TOEM, esp. those 
in Nos. 20 (1330), 83 (1340). 86 and 87 (both 
k 34r); P. Wittek, Inscriptions, in R. M. Kiefstahl. 
Turkish architecture in southuesiern Anatolia, 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1931, 77-116; J. Sauvaget, 
Inscriptions arabes, in A. Gabriel. Voyages arehto- 
logiquts dans la Turquie orientale, i, Paris 1940, 
287*356; W. Hinz, Steuerinschri/ten aus dem mit - 
telalterlichen Orient, in Belleten, xiii (1949), 745-6g. 
The voluminous studies which 1 . H. Konyah has 
devoted to the monuments and inscriptions of a 
number of towns in (mainly western) .Anatolia 
are unmethodical and possess little or no value 
for epigraphical research. See further the RCEA; 
the sections VIIIc in the different parts of J. D. 
Pearson’s Index Islatnicus, Cambridge (later 
London) 1958- ; H.-J. Kororumpf, Osmanische 

Bibliographic mit bcsondcrer Beriicksicktigung der 
Tiirkei in Europa, Leiden 1973, 1x83-6; the 
bibliographies of the articles devoted in this 
encyclopaedia to towns of the Ottoman empire 
and to dynasties and important families in the 
area. Finally, many local histories of towns 
formerly under Ottoman domination contain 
records of inscription texts, even though this may 
not always be indicated in the titles. 

(F. Th. Dijkema and A. Alfarslan) 

8. In South-East Asia. 

Islamic epigraphy is distributed very unequally in 
South-East Asia, it being understood that islamisa- 
tion, although it did take place, was not accom- 1 
plished everywhere at the same time or with the 
same intensity. The survey which follows can give I 
only an idea of the importance of documents 
from Indonesia (Republik Indonesia) and from the ' 
Federation of Malaysia (Pcrsckutuan Tanah Malayu). I 
Wc shall have only a few words to say about the 
other regions. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


A. Indonesia and the Federation of Malaysia 

The majority of cpigraphic documents consist of 
tombstone inscriptions. Next in number are charters 
and related texts, and finally there arc some brief 
legendary pieces on various subjects. 

These three groups will be subdivided into four 
geographical regions, although the exigencies of 
history will not always allow a rigid separation: 
(a) Java (b) Sumatra (c) Malaysian Peninsula (d) 
Eastern Indonesia. 

Regarding the Javanese year, since the introduc¬ 
tion of the purely lunar calendar in 1633 A.D., it 
should be noted that the latter does not always cor¬ 
respond to the so-called “Arabic’’ system, because 
of a different distribution of “full" years of 355 days, 
and also as a result of local variations which are not 
all known to us. On this typically Javanese chronol¬ 
ogy (abbreviated S 4 k 4 Jav. or S.J.) and the theo¬ 
retical conversion of its dates to the Gregorian 
system, reference should be made to the article 
Tijdrehening, in ENI*, v (= Suppl. I), 73-9, which 
is accompanied by tables. For the pre-Islamic 
chronology (still in use in Bali) which consists of 
lunar-solar years, we shall use the term S 4 k& 
(abbr. S.). 

1 . Tomb inscriptions. 

(o) Java. It is on this island that the oldest known 
Muslim tomb in Indonesia has been found. It is the 
burial-place of a girl whose personal name is un¬ 
certain or is not indicated, but who is called Bint 
Maymun. Without recalling here the arguments 
concerning the year of her death (there h an error 
in the writing of the word denoting tens), let us say 
that it may be read as 475 A.H. or 2 December 1082. 
This tomb stone is at Leran in eastern Java. 

Eastern Java possesses a large number of tombs, 
among which we shall mention those of the cemetery 
at Triliyft (usual orth. Trolojo). Here there axe 
found, besides a number of undated or uninscribed 
tombs, ten dated inscriptions ranging from 1298 to 
1533 $ 4 k 4 .that is 1376 to 1611 A.D. It is seen that 
here the $ 4 k 4 chronology is still used for Muslim 
tombs, except in one case where we havo a hidfra 
date expressed in Arabic numerals. Moreover, some 
of these tombs have a purely Javanese type of 
ornamentation and symbols which seem to link the 
interred persons to the court of Majapahit. 

It is also in the cast of Java that there is found 
the tomb of an individual reckoned by tradition to 
be one of the nine Wdlis responsible for the spreading 
of Islam to Java. His name is Malik Ibrahim, but 
his title cannot be established with certainty. The 
date is 822/10 April 1419 - 

In the cemetery of TiAwulan (usual orth. Trowulan) 
a few kilometres from Trfll 4 y 4 , is the famous tomb 
said to be that of the Putri Cainpi (a title interpreted 
as meaning Princess of Campa), a figure well-known 
in legend, but the date. Inscribed on the tomb in old 
Javanese numerals is 1370 § 4 k 4 - 1488-9 A.D. 
which does not correspond to the year of her death 
given by the literary texts. The same cemetery 
contains a very simple tomb dated 1290 S&k 4 — 
1368*9 A.D., which is therefore more ancient and 
dates back to the glorious period of Majapahit. 

There is furthermore in the Sevang Puwur com¬ 
plex, still in the east of Java, an inscribed wooden 
pole bearing the date 1407 (not 1507 as read by 
Stutterheim), again in old Javanese numeials. In 
another cemetery at Gondang Lor (in the region of 
Tulung Agung) there is a tomb bearing the date 
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X470 S — 1548-9 A.D. In these two latter cases, the 
numerals arc to be read from right to left, a mode 
of writing numbers unknown to epigraphy in the 
Arab lands but found in a number of coses in Indo¬ 
nesia (though rare in Sumatra}, which doubtless 
arises from the system current in the Hindu period 
of expressing dates through chronograms. 

Finally, in concluding this brief survey of the 
principal Muslim monuments of Java, let us note 
that in the burial complex of the famous Queen of 
(usual orth. Djaparra), Ratu Kali Nyamat, 
is a chronogram giving the date 1481 § - 1559-60 
A.D. 

(b) Sumatra . As a reiult of a systematic survey 
carried out between 1912 and 1917 in the region of 
the ancient kingdom of Samudra- Pasai and in the 
extreme north of the island, in Atchch to be precise, 
the Archeological Service of Indonesia possesses a 
rich collection of photographs and casts of epitaphs, 
most of which however offer us nothing more than 
pious texts without historical value. Of the sixty 
dated inscriptions, wholly or partly legible, which 
we have been able to examine from Samudra Pasai, 
the majority (more than thirty) are from the 9th/15th 
century; ten arc from the xoth/x6th century; four 
date from the Sth/i-jth century; and only one from 
the closing years of the 7«h/x 3U1 century. Among 
these tombs, of which about half belong to women, 
a dozen cr less ore of persons of royal or princely 
rank. Only a few of these epitaphs have been 
published, and a systematic study has yet to bo 
made. 

We may mention among the historically more 
important, that of the first sultan of Samudra, 
Sulfdn Malik al-Salih who died in 696/1297, and 
that of his son al-SuItan b. al-Sul^n al-Malik al 
Zahir §fcams al-Dunya wa 'l-DIn Muhammad b. 
al Malik al-$ 4 Iib, which is of a completely different 
style and dates from 726/1326. Among the other 
tombs, we may mention those of a descendant of the 
penultimate caliph of Baghdad, named c Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad b. < Abd al- Kadir, who died at Samudra 
in 809/1406; that of a queen of Samudra, great- 
granddaughter of the first sultan of the kingdom, 
dating from 831/1428; the epitaph of a princess with 

a Persian name, Mihr Shah, daughter of Kh&dia 
Abmad al Sultan al-'Adil; and finally, the tombs of 
two individuals, one named RAdja KjjAn dating from 
634/1430 and the other, his son, Khgdia Rddja 
KhAn b. Radja KhSn. buried in 863/1460-x. 

One tomb, of unique type, is that of a person named 
N&’ina Hiisam al-DIn b. Na*in 3 Amin. As well as 
conventional texts, the tomb bears a poem by Sa c di 
and dates from 823/1420. 

Of two particularly interesting inscriptions ap¬ 
parently belonging to the same tomb, the one gives 
us a text in Old Malay written in palaeo-Sumatran 
characters, the epitaph of a queen whose name is 
uncertain but who died in 781/1380; the other stone 
bears an epitaph in Arabic of a princess, with a date 
almost identical to that of the former, the same day 
of the week, the same day of the month, the same 
month, but tec years later, 791/3 December 1398. It 
b probable that there is an error in the dating of 
one of the two inscriptions. In aay case, the text in 
palaeo-Sumatran characters is very important, since 
it gives us evidence of the use of this script, which 
belongs to the pre-Muslim period, in the Islamic era 
and in the 8 th/i 4 th century, a hundred years after 
the islarnisation of the region. 

(c) F(iteration 0/ Malaysia. Among the tombs 
discovered here are that of the sixth sovereign of 


Malaka, SulfAii Mansur ShAb b. Muiaffar SJ]Ah. who 
died in 882/1477. and that of the first sultan of 
Pahang, Sul^An Muhammcd §bSh, son of SuJtan 
Man$ur ShAh the conqueror of Pahang, who was the 
son of Mufaffar £hAh, son of Mufcanuned $hah. The 
latter tomb is dated 880/1475. and it is noticeable 
that the genealogy here goes back further than in 
the previous example. The vast majority of tomb 
inscriptions are in Arabic, but one case is known 
where the epitaph proper is in Malay. It b that of a 
step-daughter of Sul tin Abmad, the second sovereign 
of Pahang; she was in fact the daughter o l the 
seventh sovereign of Malaka and sister of the seventh 
and last, who was forced to flee before the Portuguese 
invasion. T 1 ere arc various other royal tombs of the 
different sultanates, as well as those of eminent 
individuals dating from the 9th and roth/zjth and 
16th centuries. 

At Brunei, two tombs from the 13th century A.D. 
have been discovered. They are totally different from 
those of the Peninsular as regards the form and the 
style of the inscription. 

(d) Eastern Indonesia. The island of Bali, where 
there is a small minority of Muslims in the north, 
has not hitherto yielded o single ancient inscription. 
There b one, however, on the bland of Lombok, of 
which roughly half the population is Muslim. This 
inscription is bilingual: the ikakada in Arabic and a 
chronogram in Balinese script The latter has been 
interpreted by Stutterheim as representing 1142/1727. 

II. Charters and related documents. 

(a) and (b) Java and Sumatra. On a minbar from 
the east of Java, of which we have only a facsimile, 
there is the date 1487 SAikai/1565-6 A.D. inscribed 
in palaeo-Javanese numerals; but a chronogram 
which accompanies it causes difficulty. A small stele 
on at the centre of the ilsand, in Javanese, b dated 
1624 S.J./i 700-1 A.D. There are a number of texts 
in existence which are related to charters. They are 
written in Javanese and in Javanese characters, 
somotimes in Arabic characters (fegoit). 

In western Java (the Sundanese country), we have 
oleven charters dating from the 17th and x8tb 
centuries A.D. (they are dated according to the 
Javanese $ 4 k 4 chronology). 

From Bantan there are similar texts using both 
types of script, but dated according to the Jtidira 
system. They date from the same centuries and are 
twelve in number. 

Finally, from Palembang (southern Sumatra) there 
are various documents of which most arc dated by 
the Javanese § 4 kA chronology. They are written in 
Javanese language and characters and date from the 
17th to the 19th century. 

The appointment of a chief of the Badouy (the as 
yet Hindu population of the Sundanese country) 
dates from 1x24/1712-13. This document is further¬ 
more endorsed by the seal of a sultan of Bantan (the 
“Bantam" of the maps) which gives the date of the 
accession of this sovereign as 1102/1690. There arc 
a number of other documents existing from the 
Lampung country, some written on bark, one on 
cattlehom. 

At Atchch, documents of various kinds but gener¬ 
ally authenticated by a seal, arc called sarakata. 
None of those which have been preserved is very old. 

(c) Federation of Malaysia. The most important 
document from thb region is an inscription, unfor¬ 
tunately incomplete, of a type totally diifercnt and 
unique in thb part of the world. The text includes a 
proclamation of Islam, followed by a list of ten in- 
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fractions, with the penalties laid down for each. The 1 
date is unfortunately incomplete but we can at least 
be sure that it belongs to the 8th/ 14th century. In | 
this text there are very few Arabic words, and even 
the name of Allah is rendered by an expression 
Hindu in origin, Deteat* Mulya Raya. 

(f\) Eastern Indonesia. Especially interesting in this 
region are texts written in Arabic script but in the 
language of Temate, emanating from the sultanate 
of the same name. They axe all recent (19th century), 
but give valuable evidence concerning this language, 
which is not part of the Indonesian linguistic family 
(which henceforward may usefully be called Nousan- 
tarian), but which alongside Malay played the role 
of a lingua franca in the eastern parts of the Indo¬ 
nesian archipelago. 

III. Inscriptions on various objects. 

1 . Cannons. 

(a), (b), (cl. Indonesia and the Federation of Malay¬ 
sia. Cannons of diverse origin have been found (of 
French, Dutch or Indonesian manufacture) bearing 
inscriptions in Malay or in Arabic. They date from 
the 17th and x8th centuries. On one of these is 
inscribed the name Yakertra (variant of Djakarta) 
written in Javanese letters. It also bears a date, 
which is, however, problematical. 

(d) Eastern Indonesia. A cannon of Indonesian 
manufacture, dating from the start of the 18th 
rentury, has been found at Soulawesi. It bears the 
name La Patau, the nephew of the famous Sultan 
of Bone. Aru Palakka. 

2. Other objects. 

(a) Java. There are various brief inscriptions on 
mortars and on caned wooden panels, all of them 
from the 19th century. 

(c) Federation of Malaysia, from this region there 
are a number of gantang (measures for rice) bearing 
the name of the sultan of the period. They are 
mainly from the 19th century, and one of them even 
dales from the beginning of the 20th. 

B. Thailand 

From this country we have only one inscription, 
which is now in the museum of Sukhothai. It con 
sists of five lines in Arabic (the name of the four 
archangels and the shahada) as well as two lines in 
Urdu. It is dated 1338/1919 and has therefore no 
historical value, but it bears interesting witness to 
the behaviour of an Indian Muslim in a Buddhist 
country. 

C. Cambodia 

One inscription only has been found in the area 
of Pnom Penh. The first three lines consist only of 
pious texts and the fourth, which perhaps contains 1 
more interesting details, unfortunately cannot be 
deciphered. 

D. Catnpti 

Two tombstone inscriptions have been found at 
Cainpa, in Arabic with K&fic characters. One is 
from 431/1039. The other is undated, but judging 
by the palaeography, is of roughly the same age as 
the first. 

Bibliography: For convenience, the sources 
have been divided in the same way as in the text 
of the article, sc. in three groups: I. Tomb in¬ 
scriptions; II. Charters and related documents; 
and III. Inscriptions on various objects. Each of 
these groups is subdivided also according to the 
article proper into (a) Java, (b) Sumatra, (c) 


Federation of Malaysia (including British Borneo) 
and (d) Eastern Indonesia. In general, only books 
and articles discussing the epigraphic data are 
listed here. 

I. Tomb inscriptions. 

a. Java. For the inscription of Malik Ibrahim's 
tomb at Gresik, see TBG, index 1910-13, under 
the name of Ph. S. van Ronkel, Th. Juynboll, 

J. P. Moquette and H. Djajadiningrat, anon., 
Grtset, Grissee, in ENP, i (1917), 819; G. P. 
R[ouffaer), Leran, in ENP, ii (1928), 570; 
Moquette, De oudste Mohatumedaansche inscrip tie 
op Java, in Verhandelingen van het Eersle Congres 
veer de Tool , Land en Volhenkunde van Java, 
gehouden te Solo, 1919, Weltevreden, 1921, 391-9; 
P. Ravaissc, Vinscription coufique de Uran d 
Java, in TBG, Ixv (1923), 668-703; D. A. Rinkcs, 
De Heiligen van Java, /. De maqim van Sjeieh 
'Abdoelmukji, in TBG, iii (1910), 336-89; idem, 
De Heiligen van Java. »v. Ki Pantfan arang te 
Tembajal, in TBG, liii (19**). 435-581; Sur la 
tombe dc SelA Sirah. J. L. A. Braudes, Enkele 
oude slukken ... te Leiden, in TBG, xlvii (1904), 
457 L; on the complex of Ratu Kali Nyamat: 

F. D. K. Bosch, OV (1930), 52*7 with pis. 12-23; 
on SaAdan Duwur and (iortijaii Lor: \V. F. Stutter- 
heim, OV (1939). 10, n. x and fig. 34; L. C. Damais, 
Etudes javanaises I: Les tombes tnustilmanes dalles 
de Trdldyd, in BF.FEO, xlviii (1957), 353*415 with 
20 plates. 

A[b. Java and Sumatra: Moquette, De graf- 
steenen te Past en Grissee vergeleken met dergelijke 
monuinenten ttit Hindoestan, in TBG, liv (1912), 
536-48; MloquetteJ and H. D. [jajadiningrat], Oud- 
luden (Mohatnmedaansche), in ENP, iii (1919), 
201-5; Djajadiningrat, In Mentor utm Jean Pierre 
Moquette, in TBG, l.xvii (1927), 1-35. 

b. Sumatra. The official Reports of the prospect¬ 
ing mission undertaken since 19x2 in northern 
Sumatra will be found in: J. J. de Vink, Uitlreksel 
uit het versing over de oudkeidkundige werksaam- 
heden in Past, in OV (19x2), 53-6; 68-72, 118*20, 
(29x3), ri-2, 33-5, 70-2, in 2; (19x4), 41-2; idem, 
Uitlreksel uit het verslag over de oudkeidkundige 
werksaamheden in Atjlh, in OV (1914), 81-3; 
2 * 7 - 9 , (* 9 * 5 ), 401 , 127-8; 167 8; {19*6), 31 , 61-2, 
97-8, 158; (2917), 65-70. 

Various studies: Moquette, De eerste vorsten 
van Samoedra-Pasl, in ROD (19x3), 1-12, ill.; 
idem, Verslag van mijn voorlopig onderzoek der 
Mohatnmedaansche oudheden in Atjeh en Onder- 
hoorigheden, in OV (1914), 73-80; [anon.], Blang 
Ml, in EXP, i (1917), 313*4; Moquette and 
Djajadiningrat, Een merkwaardig ingewikkeld 
raadscl op een Paslschcn grafsteen, in OV (1923), 
20-8, ill.; Moquette, Fabrickswerk, in NBG, lviii 
1*920), 44-6, ill.; G. L. Tichclman, Een marrr.eren 
praalgraf te Koeta Karcuing. In Cultured Indie, ii 
(1940), 203-xi, ill.; H. K. J. Cowan. A Persian in¬ 
scription in North Sumatra, in TBG, Ixxx (1940), 
I 5 - 2 I. ill.; R. O. Winstedt, A Pasai chief with a 
Persian memorial inscription, in JMalBrRAS, 
xviii/2 (1940). 149; Bosch, Dc insenptie op den 
grafsteen ran het gravencompi/x genaamd Teungkoe 
Pcult-PIch-Pcuit, in OV (1915), 129-30, ill.; 
Stutterheim, A Malay sha 3 ir in old Sumatran 
characters of 1380 A.D., in AO, xiv (1936), 268-79, 
ill.; Winstedt, Did Pasai rule Kedah in the XIVth 
Century?, in JMalBrRAS, xviii/2 (2940), 150; 

G. E. Marrison, A Malay poem in old Sumatran 
characters, in JMalBrRAS , xxiv/i (1951), 162-5; 
Moquette, De grafsteen van Klocmpang {Deli), in 
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OV, 1922, 70-1, ill.; T. J. Veltman, Not a over de 
Gesckiedenis van lut landschap Pidii, in TBG, 
Ivriii (1919), 15-157; Cowan, Een interessant ge- 
tuigenis betrejfend/ de vroegste Islam in Noord- 
Sumatra, in BA'/, cxvii (1961), 410-6, ill. 

c. Federation of Malaysia and British Borneo: 
Winstedt, The tomb of Mansur Shah, Sultan of 
Malacca ijSp-fi 47 S, A.D. in JStrBrRAS, Ixxvfi 
(1918), 47-8, ill.; Moquette, De grafsteen van 
Soeltan Mansoer Sfah van Malaka [1458-147? A.D.), 
in TBG , lix (1919-21), 6016, ill. (Fngl. tr. in 
JStrBrRAS, Ixxxv [1922]); Winstedt, Muslim 
tombstones in Raffles Museum, in JMalBrRAS, xfx 
(1932), 6-8, ill.; idem, A history of Malaya, in 
JMalBrRAS, xiii/i U 935 ). PP- 270, passim; 
idem, A history of Johore, in ibid., x/3 1x932), 
PP- 158, passim, pis. II-VII; E. ‘Abdu’l Hamid 
bin E. c Abdu'l Majid, Inscriptions on ancient 
Johor gravestones, in JMalBrRAS, x/3 (1932), 
159-67, pis. X-XXXIV; \V. Linehan, A History of 
Pahang, in JMalBrRAS, xlv/a (1936), esp. 47 
and Appendix V, Ancient graves, 226-38, ill., 
transcription and tr. of the inscriptions by Engku 
‘Abdu'l-Hamid bin F.ngku ‘Abdu'l Majid; Line- 
ban, Mar hum Muda Pahang, in JMalBrRAS, xii jz 
(1934)1 171-2. ill.; Anker Rentse, History of 
Kelanlan, i, in JMalBrRAS, xii/2 (1934), 44-62, 
ill., esp. 60-1 and pi. IX; Linehan, Keramat Stri 
Fenian [Perak], in JMalBrRAS , xxiv/3 (1951), 
*51-3; Rentse, Some further notes on coins from 
the North-Eastern Malay States, in JMalBrRAS, 
xx/i (1947), esp. 18-9 and pi. VII; On the in¬ 
scriptions of PcnjkaUn Kempas: C. Boden Kloss 
in J. Fed. Mol. St. Museums, ix/3 (19*1), 1859 
and pis. XII-XV; P. V. van Stein Callenfels, The 
Pengkalan Kempas inscriptions, in J. Fed. Mai. 
St, Museums, xiiU (1927), 107-10; R. J. Wilkinson, 
The Pingkaian Kimpas “saint", in JMalBrRAS, 
ix/x (1932), 134 - 5 - 

British Borneo : T. F. Carey, Two early Muslim 
tombs at Brunei, in JMalBrRAS, xi/2 (1933)1 
183. III. 

d. Eastern part of Indonesia. Stutterheim, Ect 
inscriptie van Lombok, in Djdu’ 4 , xvii, 301-10, 
ill. 

II. Charters and related documents. 

a. Java: For the older articles, see TBG for 
1857, 1864, 1868. 1870 and 1911*16, under the 
names of R. H. 7 h. Friedrich, A. B. Cfohen] 
S(tuart], and C. M. Pleyte. On the stele of Sur^cAlA; 
Bosch, Oudhcden in het Zuider gcbcrgte bij de Kali 
Opah, in OV (1925). 148-9 and pi. 38; K. C. Crucq, 
(SurAcAIA), Epigraphische Aanteekcningen, in OV 
(1929), 267; K. F. Holle, Pijaglm van den vorst 
van Mataratn, in TBG, xiii (1864). 492-6; idem, 
Bijdragen tot de gcschicdcnis der Pr conger-Regent- 
schappen, in TBG, xvii (1868), [316- ] 341-67; 
J. L. A. Brandes, Drie koperen platen uit den 
Mataramscke tijd, gevonden in de residence 
Krauang, ir TBG, xxxii (1889), 339 * 62 ; idem, 
Nog ids our een reeds gepitblieeetden piagem van 
Sultan Aging, in TBG, xxxii (1889). 363-7; idem, 
Nog eenige Javaansche Piagem’s uit het Moham- 
medaansthe tijdvak, in TBG, xxxii (1889), esp. 
558-63; 

b. Sumatra and Bangka: On the inscriptions of 
Bangka: [anon.], NBG, vi (1868), 36-8 and 45*6; 
Brandes, Nog eenige Javaansche piagim’s ..., in 
TBG, xxxii (1889), esp. 595 - 8 . On the island of 
Sumatra: J. J. Meinsma, Eene proklamatie 1 an een 
sultan van Bantam [i#» 1663], in BKI, 3-viii 20 
(1873), 252-7; H. N. van derTuuk, Naar aanleiding 


van een proclamalie van den Sultan tan Bantam, 
in TBG, xxiii (1876), 134-9; idem, Lampoengsche 
pijagems, in TBG, xxix (1884), 19^207; H. C. 
Humnie, Javaansche inscriptiin, in BKI, 4-viii 
[32] (1884), 1-20; idem, Nog lets over Javaansche 
Inscriptien, in BKI, 4-x [34] (1885), 115-8; idem, 
Wider een Javaansche inscriptie op Sumatra, in 
BKI, 4-x 34 (1885), 363-9; Brandes (charter of 
Palemba), in NBG, xxvi (1888), 117-21; idem, 
Nog eenige Javaansche. ptag/ms uit het Moham- 
m/daansche tijdvak ..., in TBG, 1889-1902; [anon.] 
(On "Mandi Agin" and Tartjug), Amerta No. 3 
(Dinas PurbakaJa R. I.), Djakarta 1955, 15, 27, 
28, 36; Th. Pigeaud, Afkondigingen van Soeltans 
van Banten voor Lamfceng, in Djdwd, ix (1929), 
123-59, ill-: G. A. J. Hazeu, Een beschreven koperer 
piaat uit de Lampongs, in TBG, xlviii (1906), 1-12; 
Djajadiningrat, Critische beschouwing van de 
Sadjarah Banten, Haarlem 1913, esp. 119-30; 
idem, Nog iets omtrenl de Lampongsche oorkonde 
over de oorspronkelijkt verhouding tusschen Lam- 
poeng en Banten, in NBG, Iviii (1920), 48-51; TBG, 
1870, 1876, 1907, 1917-19. 1933 . * 93 8 . articles of 
van der Tuuk, Palmer van den Broek, L. C. 
Westenenk, J. Jongejans, van den Berg and 
Tichelman; [anon.], Mededeehngen betreffende de 
Atjehscke Onderhoongheden, in BKI, Ixiii (1920), 
esp. 166. 

c. Federation of Malaysia: H. S. Paterson, An 
early Malay inscription from Trengganu, in JMal¬ 
BrRAS, ill 3 (1924), 252-8, ill.; C. 0 . Blagden, A 
note on the Trengganu inscription, in JMalBrRAS, 
ii/3 (1924), 258-63; Linehan, History of Pahang, 
esp. Appendix IV, in JMalBrRAS , xiv/2 (1936), 
201-25. 

d. Eastern part of Indonesia : F. S. A. de Clercq, 
Bijdragen lot de hennis der Res identic Tennate 
1890, ill., esp. 202-44 with pp. 26 of Arabic text; 
V. I. van ce Wall, Het museum Kedaton van Tcrnate, 
in OV (1922), 138*42, ill. 

III. Inscriptions on various subjects: 

a. Java. Cohen Stuart, Een oud vuuncapen van 
Djakarta, in TBG, xx (1871-73). 7 °* 7 . ill-; Crucq, 
Inscribes op ottdc kanonnen , in OV (1930), 237-8, 
ill.; idem, Een aequivalent van Ki Arnock tc Batavia, 
in TBG, Ixxvi (1936), 376-8; idem, De geschiedenis 
van het heilig kanon te Banten, in TBG, lxxviii (1938), 
359 - 9 i; idem, Epigraphischc Aanteekcningen , in OV 
(1929), 239, 261; idem Houtsnijwerh met inscripties 
in den Kraton Kasepoehan te Cheribon, in DjAwA, 
xii (1932), 8-io, ill. 

b. Sumatra: E. Netscher, (Cannons), In NBG, iv 
(r 866 ), 271*2, s*; C- A. Gibson-Hill, Notes on the 
old cannon found in Malaya and known to be of 
Dutch origin, in JMalBrRAS, xxvi/i (1933), 
158, ill. 

c. Federation of Malaysia: Blagden, A XVIIth 
century Malay cannon in London, in JMalBrRAS, 
xix/i (1941). 122-4; Rentse, Gantang of Kelantan, 
in JMalBrRAS, xi/2 (2933)* 242*4. ill. 

d. Eastern part of Indonesia : Crucq, Inscripties 
op oude kannonen, in OK (1930). 238-9. 

C. Cambodia: (anon). La stile ardbe du Phnom 
Bahheii, in BEFEO, xxii (1922), 160. 

D. Campa: M. P. Ravaisse, Deux inscriptions 
coufiques du Campa. in JA, xi/xx (1922), 247*89- 

(L. Ch. Damais) 

9. Iran and Transoxiana. 

Before the advent of Islam, the regions of Iran and 
Transoxiana had long-established traditions of 
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literacy- On the one hand, use was made of various 
scripts derived irom the Imperial Aramaic of the 
Achaemenid chanceries during the 5th and 4th 
centuries B.C. These employed a largely historical 
spelling for Iranian words, and combined with this, 
ideographic writing-elements formed from Semitic 
roots, but with added Iranian terminations (known 
as phonetic complements) to indicate the inflexions. 
On the other hand, in the regions of Balkb. Tukbari- 
stan and Rukhhhaili. there had been current the 
cursive Bactrian script, a slightly modified form of 
the Greek alphabet, which like its parent employed 
for this Iranian dialect straightforward phonetic 
spellings. This survived on the so-called Arab- 
Hephthalite coins until the coming of Islam. Here 
and there, among the Buddhist communities, Indian 
Kharosthl and even Brahml scripts had formerly 
been known; but with these, as with the Runic 
Turkish of Eastern Turkistan. and the undeciphered 
Kush an linear script of Dasfct-i Navcr, we are not 
here concerned. 

To the first group, the dcscendents of Aramaic, 
belonged Parthian, Sogdian and Kb w araimian, be¬ 
sides a little-known variant of the same type used in 
M&zandariln. Sogdian and Kh"Arazmian lingered on, 
again on coins, well down into Islamic times. More 
prominent, however, was (S&sanian) Pahlavi, which, 
in its cursive form known as Book-Pahlavi, co existed 
with Islam tor centuries as a vehicle ot Zoroastrian 
scriptures. It is found beside Arabic in bilingual 
Islamic inscriptions of the Caspian region at R 5 dkan 
(Neka), LAjJjlm and Rasgit (Resget), and perhaps 
was the only method of writing the Persian language 
ta the earlier Islamic period. Until the time of 
al-Hadidttrii in 76/695 6, Pahlavi had been the 
chancery script of the eastern Arab governors. That 
viceroy, however (as asserted by al-Kalkashandl, 
Subh al-a*sktS, i, 423) converted the chancery of 
al-MrAlf, and ultimately of the Iranian east, to Arabic 
script and language. In 84/703*4, Book-Pahlavi and 
Cursive Bactrian occur together with Arabic on a 
coin of the GuzgSn district in Afghanistan issued by 
YaUd b. al-Muhallab. Sogdian and lCh w ara2mian 
script continue to occur on coins of Bukhari and 
Kh w irazm, and Book-Pahlavl on the issues of 
Tabaristin, well into c Abbasid times. Otherwise, the 
language of the Umayyad “Reformed coinage", and 
succeeding Muslim issues, is uniformly Arabic, apart 
from the Marw issue of 79/698-9, which has the city- 
name in Pahlavi. 

The four earliest varieties of the Arabic script, 
according to lbn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist (ed. FlUgel, 8) 
were makki, madanl, ba$ri and hufx. The implied 
differences between these forms still elude modem 
commentators, who today use the term Kufic (as 
opposed to kufi in lbn al-Nadlm's sense) with general 
application to all varieties of monumental, angular, 
and (usually) unpointed Arabic script, employed for 
the writing cf Kur’Sns, in lapidary inscriptions, and 
in coin-legend*. It can be observed that the Uiuayyad 
“Reformed coinage" actually shows five distinct 
styles of script: that of Damascus with its related 
mints; that of the earliest issues from Iranian cities; 
that of Wish, with the developed Iranian issues; 
that of SidjistSn, a curiously awkward script with 
“thorny" letter-terminals; and the thin and delicate 
script of the closing Umayyad, and revolutionary 
< Abbisid coinages. 

Apart from inscriptions on the coins, the dated 
Arabic inscriptions o( Iran, as at present known, 
begin surprisingly late. The earliest are a still un¬ 
published series at Bahmftndiz, near the border of 


Firs and Isfahln Provinces. The clearest text reads 
'amarahd Khdiim b. Muhammad b. Qjdba (?)lsanat 
khams sittfn wa-mi'atayn. Another records the birth 
of Muhammad b, YOsui b. Kh&zim on Monday, 27 
§fca*bin 309. The same site has one poorly preserved 
Book-Pahlavl inscription, and many other short 
texts in Arabic. A substantial list of the known 
Arabic inscriptions of Iran to 600/1203-4 was com¬ 
piled by Miles. The earliest ol consequence are the 
famous texts of the BOyid ‘Adud al-Dawla FanA- 
Kljusraw in the Tachara at Persepolis, recording 
the defeat of Muhammad b. Makan in $afar 344 / 
May-Junc 955 and the 'Amir’s interest in the deci¬ 
pherment of inscriptions. One of the texts has been 
shown to contain several Persian words (R. N. Frye, 
The heritage 0/ Persia, London 1962, 251, 290, 
with fig. 63). Nearby is the inscription of Baha’ 
al-Dawla [g.v. inSuppl.] dated 392/1001-2. Earlier in 
fact than any known Arabic inscription of Iran or 
Afghanistan is the enigmatic text irom the Tocbi 
Valley in WazIristAn, now in the Peshawar Museum, 
which is dated Qimnada I 243/August 857. This 
seems to contain a mention of “the land of ‘UmAn*’, 
which, with the early date, could imply a connexion 
with the KhSridjite amirate at Gardiz [fl.f.J, since 
judging by the 7 Vi J rift£-i Sts/in, caliphal control 
could not then have extended so far east. 

Decorative varieties of Arabic script were equally 
slow to appear in the Islamic East. The texts of 
\Adud al-Dawla show no more than occasional 
barbed terminations, and characters linked by small 
loops beneath the base-line. Foliation of letter- 
terminals seems to have developed first in Egypt, 
and to have been quickly followed there by Flota¬ 
tion (by which is here understood the use of attached, 
but extended, leaf-decoration, as well as that of 
circular flowers, either attached or separate). Such 
features, as Grohmann showed, were known in Egypt 
as early as 2x8/833-4, and must have travelled thence 
to the East; not, as Van Berchem maintained, on 
the evidence of a restored inscription at Tashkent, 
from Central Asia westwards. In Iran, strongly 
Foliated Kufic often tending to floriation is found in 
undated (probably qth/ioth century) inscriptions of 
the Masdjid-i Pi&mi* at Nfiyln. The earliest dated 
examples of floriation appear to be the inscriptions 
of Badr b. tfasanawayh, a Kurdish ruler in LuristSn: 
one at each end of the Pul-J Mflmuldn near Kfcur- 
ramflb&d, alike dated 374/984 3. aQd another from 
the Pul-i KajfokAn completed in 399/1008-9, which 
all record the building of the bridges. Very fine 
specimens of Floriated KQfic are those of the minaret 
of the P 4 yi Min&r mosque at Zaw&ra (461/1068-9), 
and the tomb-tower of HormizdyAr at Rasgit 
(Resget). From a reading of its date that was un¬ 
certain, Godard sought to ascribe the latter to the 
5th/iith century, but its thick, heavy script and 
florid decorations are more comparable with the 
legends of the Kb "’arazm-Sb&hl coins of the 6th/i2th 
century; and in any event, the closing words can 
hardly be taken for a date. In fact, the principality 
of Kh w arazm had been slow to develop an ornate 
calligraphy. That region during the sth/nth century 
had adopted an austere and elegant style, unusual 
only for the sweeping curves of the faim, ha* and 
Mjfi\ which is exemplified by the foundation-text of 
MatoiOn b. MahnQn (dated 40 i/ioio-n).in lead, from 
a minaret at Urgandj, or Gurgandj fa.r.j, now at 
Tashkent. With this may be compared the silver tray 
of the unidentified prince T 5 d] al-Umma wa-Siradj 
a!-Milia Kh"Arazm-ShAh b. Ibrahim, reproduced by 
Smirnov. Further to the west in the Ziyarid kingdom, 
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the inscription of the Gunbad-i KAbQs (395/1004-5) 
is in a magisterially simple, yet wholly unclecorated 
script. Such austere forms were well-adapted to 
rendering in the brickwork of the many minarets 
and domes erected under the Sal^O^s in Iran: such, 
for example, as the plain and elongated lettering of 
the founder's inscription of the minister Nlf&m 
al-Mulk in the sanctuary of the Hi,uni* at Isfahan 
[A MI, vii, 2-3, 83) or that in the name of the Sultan 
Muhammad b. Malik Shah at GulpQyag&n. 

More adventurous calligraphic developments had 
meanwhile been taking place in the Shnrinid terri¬ 
tories of Transoxania and Khurasan, no doubt 
stimulated by the introduction of paper-manufacture 
from China, and the stimulus consequently given to 
penmen. On tho slip-painted "NIshApur" pottery, 
magnificent lettering is found in black or chocolate 
over a pale ground, and plaited or interlaced letter- 
forms soon become widespread. In the absence of 
dated specimens, chronology of the pottery depends 
on examples in other media. Interlaced letters 
appear on a cffwrfr ol Na§r b. Ahmad dated 524/935-6 
from al-Mubammadiyya (Rayy), and similar forms 
are found frequently on subsequent BOyid coins of 
North Iranian mints. Thus Plaited KQfic seems 
to have been diffused from east to west across the 
Islamic world, in the opposite direction to floriation. 
In Iran, the classic example of the plaited style Is 
the epigraphie frieze of Abfl J^ia*far Muhammad b. 
Wandarfn on his tomb-tower at RSdkan in Mazan- 
daran, commenced in 407/1016*17 and completed in 
4x1/1020-1. The outstanding specimen to combine 
floriation with plaited decoration is the script at 
the tomb of YafcyS b. Zayd (known as Iraam-i 
Khurd), at Sar-i Pul in Afghanistan. Undated, it 
mentions one AbQ *Abd Allah Muhammad b. Shad an, 
evidently a relative of Abu e AU Ahmad, zrazir of the 
Saldiuh Caglirl Beg, and so should be several decades 
later than the Saldjulj, occupation of Balkh around 
433/1041-2. Plaited script appears also 00 the cele¬ 
brated arch of Bust in southern Afghanistan, which 
though ascribed by commentators to the 6th/i2th 
century, has greater affinities, both architectural and 
epigraphie, with the Gfcaznavid period. In view of 
this last fact, its fragmentary date could suitably be 
restored merely as arba f mi 3 a 1400/1009-10), which 
would thus be the earliest specimen of Plaited KQfic 
in the Gljaznavid area, and belonging consequently 
to the reign of MabmOd I. 

More typical of the lettering of the Ghurid period, 
in contrast to the previous examples, is a Bordered 
KQfic which descends from that of the later Ghaz- 
navid minarets, those of Mas‘ud III (492-508/ 
1099-1115) and Bahrain Shah (511-52/11x7-57) at 
Ghazna. Here the decorative border is independent 
of the actual lettering, though both stand on a floral 
background. A forerunner of this convention may 
be the so-called shrine of B&ba I.Iatim or Silar 
Khalil, near Andkljoy, which may even predate the 
Saldjuk occupation there, and has bordered decora¬ 
tion of a simple kind. This monuments of the mature 
Gfcflrid period (late 6tb/i2th century) show a great 
variety of scripts, which include a stiff, archaising 
KQfic, and a flowing Nas&hi dhulitj, see belovr). 
The most characteristic, however, both at Cistft. and 
m particular at Shah-i Mashhad, is a form with broad 
decorative borders developed into complex geo¬ 
metrical forms. Further to the west, under successors 
of the Saldjuljs in Iran, Bordered KQfic is seen 
resembling that of the minarets at Ghazna on that at 
N’igar in Kir man province. Enhanced with sparse tur¬ 
quoise tiling.it is presumed to date from 615/1218-19. 


The Kufic inscriptions so far discussed are all 
couched in Arabic. The small number of Persian 
epigraphs known which were written in this character 
were discussed by Bombaci in his examination of the 
long and fragmentary Persian verse-inscription or. 
marble slabs, found in the palace of Mas*Qd III at 
Ghazna (built in 505/11x1-12). He notes Persian 
verses also on the tomb of an unknown person at 
Ghazna. However, the earliest example of such a 
text is on the portal-arch of Ribfif-i Malik near 
Bukhara (Pope, Sumy 0/ Persian art, PI. 272B), 
ascribed to the Karakh&nid Sfr ams al-Mulk Na?r b. 
Tamghac Khan IbrAhim (47x^1078-9). Other mon¬ 
umental Persian inscriptions are at the tomb of 
Muhina Khatun at Nakljdiv&n (N. Khanikoff, Mi- 
moire sur les inscriptions musulmanes Ju Caucasc, in 
JA [1862], 113-13); and especially that at the 
mausoleum of the later KarakhAnld Djalal al-Din 
al-fdusayn b. al-Hasan b. ‘All at Uzgend (547/1152), 
where the Persian foundation-text is in sinuous 
Naskhl, and the largely Turkish protocol of the 
ruler, below, in a rigorously geometrical Bordered 
KQfic. In unpointed script Persian has always been 
found extremely difficult to read, and it was only 
with the advent of fully-pointed Nasfc&I that the 
monumental use of Persian became extensive. 

In any event, by the close of the 5th/r 1 th century, 
decorated Kufic was passing out of favour, both by 
teason of its difficult legibility, and perhaps on 
account of a<sociations with the Ffigimid dynasty, 
considered hostile by the SaldiOks. Cursive hand¬ 
writings, the rounded N’askjjl, and the flowing and 
ligatured chancery hands, had always co-existed 
with the angular script, and now emerged with full 
monumental status. A Naskhl text on the tombstone 
of MahmQd I at Ghazna contains the date 421/1030, 
but b often considered a later addition, as are the 
KQfic inscriptions on the wooden doors from that 
toinb. Nevertheless, GJjazna played a leading part 
in the innovation, for the specimen there on a 
marble panel naming the Sultan Ibrahim b. Mas'ud 
is unlikely to be later than his death in 492/1099, in 
view of its wording. At DandSnkSn [q.v. In Suppl.), 
a Naskhl text is placed before 494/1100. A small 
panel in Naskhl appears on the Cihil DukhtarSn mina¬ 
ret at Isfahan (dated 501/1x07-9), as also on that of 
Muhammad b. Malik §bah at Sfiva (504/xno-n). 
where the main text is KQfic. The minaret at 
Dawlatflbad near Balkh is ascribed to the year 
502/1108-9. Besides a band of KQfic it has a fine 
epigraphie frieze of Naskhl type (of a style which 
some designate Xhultb). At the Imam-i Kalin shrine 
at Sar-i Pul nearby, the entrance inscription is in 
sprawling Naskhl. but unhappily only the units 
figure of the date is legible (--9). Thereafter, the 
historical inscriptions of Muslim monuments were 
regularly in the rounded script, as at the Imam-z 5 da 
Karrir at Buzun (528/1133 4), which provided 
Herxfeld with the occasion to prepare a list of Kufic 
and Naskhl inscriptions noted in his time. Recent 
discoveries enable us to add to his list the madrasa 
of §h 5 h-i Mashhad already mentioned, and the 
mausoleum of Qorveh (Kurwa) uear Kazwln, ascribed 
to 575/ii79-8o. Arabic manuals of calligraphy, 
followed by several recent commentators, apply 
special terms ( t±ulth, m u MM, raybdni, ruk'a and 
so on) to varieties of Naskhl script. Yet since the 
application of these in succeeding periods is incon¬ 
sistent, and the categories appearing on monuments 
do not always correspond, it is safer to use only the 
general term. From the second hall of the 6th/i2th 
century, Naskhl inscriptions exist in substantial 
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numbers In Iran. The best general study, no longer, 
of course, up-to-date, is that of Kratchkovskaya 
(in Pope, Survey of Persian art, iv, 1770-84). Often 
the Nasfel}I characters stand, without attachment, 
on on overall background of vegetable scrolls, a 
convention found also in the latest phase of Ktific. 
In the period of the Nkhans and later, wide varia¬ 
tions are found m the forms of script under the 
Nasldjl "label ”. As outstanding specimens, mention 
must be made of the miftrab of OlflJeytU in the 
of Isfahan, and the tninbar of the Mutaffarid 
Ahmad at Slrdjan, with its massed verticals typical 
of the fugkrd style. Yet the fashion for Nisfchi, 
in numerous forms and varieties, with increasing 
use of diacritical points and signs, persists down to 
the time of the $afawids and still more recently. 
In later centuries, monumental inscriptions stand 
closer to the traditions of the manuscript copyists. 
Besides foundation-texts, they often include the 
detailed provisions of u7i$/*endowments. However, 
from the point of view of script, they hardly make 
the same call as the examples of the KQfic period 
for separate treatment. 
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Lisa Volov, Plaited Kufie on Samanid epigrafhic 
Pottery, in Ars Orientalis, vi (1966), 107-133; 
A. D. H. Bivar, Seljuqid siydrats of Sat-i Pul (Af¬ 
ghanistan), in RSOAS, xxix (1966), 57-63; Manoo- 
chehr Sotoodeh, Dret alte kufisehe Inschriften aus 
Iran, in ZDMG, exxv (1975). 3 f 5 * 6 ; W. Eilers. 

Eint friih-islamtsche Kufi-Inschnft aus Lurisusn, 
in ZDMG, N.F. xx (1941). 28-35; A. Godard, Ar- 
distort et Zaw&rt, in Athdr-i Iran, t/a (*936). 309; 
Bivar. The tomb at Resget: its architecture and in¬ 
scriptions, in Memorial volume of the Vth Inter 
national Congress of Iranian A rt and A rchaeology, 
Tehran- / sfahan-Shiraz iith-i8th April 1968, ii, 
Tehran 1972, 15-23; N. Katanov, Khortsmiiskava 
svinstovaya plita, naldennaya v razvalinakh Kan- 
ya-Urgenta, in ZVOIRAO, xiv (1900), 15-17; 
S. M. Stern and Sophie WaJzer, A lustre plate of 
unusual shape uith the name of the owner, in 
Oriental Art, ix (1963). a 13 -*5 (cf. V. I. Smirnov, 
Argenterie orientaU, no. 150); Bivar. The inscrip¬ 
tion of Sdldr Khalil in Afghanistan, in JR AS 
( 1977 ), 145*9 (with earlier references); M. J. Casimir 
and B. Glatzer, Sdh i Maihad, a recently discovered 
madrasa of the Ghurid period in Garfistdn (Afgha¬ 
nistan), in East and West, xxi (1971), 53-67; idem, 
Kursmitieilung fiber cxner bishtr unbekannte Ghuri- 


ditche Moschee in Badghis, Afghanistan, in Zen- 
tralasiatische Studien, v (1971), 191-7; c Abd al- 
H«yy H&blbl, Kukati now dar ta J rihh-i hunar 
tca-dantsh-i Khurasan, in Hunar ua-mardum, 173 
(Ufandmah 2535), 26-35 (partly speculative); 
A. Hutt, Three minarets tn the Kirman region, in 
JRAS (1970), 172-80; A. Bombaci, The Kufie 
inscription in Persian verses in the court of Mu’ 
royal palace of Mas'Qd III at Ghazni, Rome 1966; 
S. Flury, Le decor epigraphique des monuments de 
Ghazna, in Syria, vi (1925), 61-90; A. Xu- Yaku- 
bovsky, Doe nadpisi na severnotn mavsolee 1152 g.v. 
Uzgend, in Epigrafika vostoka, i (1947). 27 ff.; 
M. Smith and E. Herzfeld, The Itn&mz&dc Karrdr 
at Buiiin. a dated Stljuk ruin, in Archdelogische 
Mitteilur.gen aus Iran, vii (1935). 65-81; R. Hil- 
lenbrand, Seljuk monuments in Iran. I, in Oriental 
Art, xviii (ig 72 ), 64-77; J- Sourdel-Thomine, Deux 
minarets d'tpoque Scljoukidc en Afghanistan, in 
Syria, xxx (19S3). 108-136; G. C. Miles, apud 
M. B. Smith, Material for a corpus of early Iranian 
Islamic architecture. III. Two dated Seljuk monu¬ 
ments at Sin (Isfahan), in Ars Islamica, vi (1939), 
1314; G. C. Miles, Inscriptions on the minarets of 
Saveh, Iran, in Studies in Islamic art and archi¬ 
tecture in honour of Professor K. A. C. Creswell, 
Cairo 1955, 163-78. (A. D. H. Bivar) 

ro. India. 

The Indian sub-continent is very rich in Muslim 
ioscriptioos, the study of which affords valuable 
information not only to the archaeologist and his¬ 
torian but also to the geographer, the economist, 
the student of religions, the linguist, and of course 
the calligrapher. Most of them arc found on religious 
buildings (tornbs, mosques, c idgdh s, imdmbdris, 
madrasas) and military works (forts, gates, bastions, 
cavaliers, towers), or on works of public utility 
(bridges, tanks, biWls, dams, sluices, sard’ls ); some 
are also found on palaces, gardens, pavilions, etc.; 
and another class is found on movable objects such 
as guns and swords, ornamental metalwork including 
Bldrl ware [sec bIdar], and on crystal and jade [see 
billawr and va§um]. The greatest part of the public 
inscriptions is carved on stone; often of a stone 
identical to that of the main building material, but 
not infrequently a specially selected ime-grained 
stone is used for the inscription and cemented into 
the structure. 

Here the question of authenticity must be con¬ 
sidered. An inscription may indeed be exactly con¬ 
temporary with the building on which it appears. 
But it may also he earlier, preserved through the 
reverence accorded to the written word or through 
the ascription to it of some special sanctity, and set 
into a later unrelated building; or else later, marking 
say the completion of a building project essentially 
constructed perhaps half-a century earlier, as at the 
Lbami* mastfjid of Bldjapur [7.1/.], a late *Adil SJjahl 
building whose inscription records its completion by 
Awrangxlb; or recording a restoration (as in many 
works in Dihll of Flriir b. Ra&ab, whose inscriptions 
have to be studied in connexion with the problems 
of interpretation in his own accounts of his restora¬ 
tions in the FutdfUU-i FirQs-Shdhl: see dihlI. Monu¬ 
ments); or it may be fictitious—not necessarily 
mischievously: for example, the Persian inscription 
of the Masgjid Kuwwat al-Islam at Dihli is probably 
a pia fraus of sixty or seventy years after the 
conquest. 

The technique of carving stone inscriptions in 
Arabic, Persian or UrdQ is conspicuously different 
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from that of inscriptions in other Indian languages, 
where the characters are engraved into the surface 
of the stone; in the Muslim inscriptions the outline 
of the letters is first written on the stone, and the 
ground betweeu the letters then chiselled away 
leaving the inscription level with the original surface. 
A similar technique may be applied to inscriptions 
on crystal and jade, and also to the larger metal 
pieces, although on any of these (ields the letters 
may be incised and the grooves filled with another 
material to leave an inscription flush with the sur¬ 
face; in the case of Bldil ware this is regularly of 
silver bar laid into the base metal. Inscriptions in 
ceramics may be either of letters in a contrasting 
colour fired integrally in a regularly-shaped tile 
(hafi-rangi : see jyjAZAi*), or consist of the individual 
letter-shapes let into a contrasting ground by a 
mosaic technique. The former ceramic technique is 
more commonly employed lor simple repetitive motifs 
(e.g. the names Allah or Muhammad), sometimes 
combined with a moulded base on which the letter- 
shapes arc raised, as on the merlons 0 ! Rukn-i 
'Alam's tomb in Multan; mosaic tile inscriptions, 
which do not appear until the nth/i7th century, 
are best exemplified in the Mughal buildings of 
Lahore ([see u\hawr]). 

The laaguage of the earliest inscriptions is in¬ 
variably Arabic. There are no inscriptiona! records 
of the 'Abbisid presence in Sindh, although a few 
were engendered by the Muslim communities which 
lingered on in Sindh and the Pandjib, with their 
occasional offshoots to KaiCh and the north coast of 
KafhT&waf [see guojarat], to which were added the 
small communities which grew up around the 
kh&nttiihs of individual SMI saints who drifted in 
to India before the GfcOrid conquest, especially in 
the Pandjftb and the Ganges valley. After the GhQrid 
conquest of Dfhtl, dating inscriptions remain in 
•Arabic regularly until towards the end of the 7th/ 
13th century, when they are replaced by Persian; 
non-historical epigraphs tend to remain in Arabic 
somewhat longer, and of course Arabic persists up 
to the present day lor Kur’hnic quotations on mosque 
and tomb inscriptions. This does not, however, 
apply to the sultanates of Bengal, where the preferred 
language of dating inscriptions remains in Arabic 
until Mughal times. In late Mughal times, in north 
India Urdu inscriptions appear beside Persian. 
Away from DihH, there are many bilingual and 
trilingual inscriptions, especially in the Deccan 
(Persian/Sanskrit, Pereian/Marfih!, Persian/Kan¬ 
nada. etc.); there are a few inscriptions in the Deccan 
regions In DakhnI [q.v.]. Not infrequently the date 
is written in Arabic words in a Persian inscription; 
and olten the Arabic, and to a less extent the Persian, 
is grammatically incorrect. The date in north Indian 
inscriptions Is regularly expressed in Hidjrl years, 
except for a few inscriptions of the time of Akbar 
and Eiahinglr which use the Dln-i Ilahl [?.v.] system, 
or are dated by regnal years. In the Deccan, various 
solar calendars are occasionally used, especially the 
Shvhiir san (well studied by Marie Martin, in an 
unpublished M.A. thesis of the University of Colo¬ 
rado) in the c Adil Shah! sultanate of Bldjapur. and 
a Fafll san in Golkonda and under the Ni?ams of 
Maydar&bdd. In Mysore under Haydar ‘All and 
TtpO SultSn, the MawdQdl era is used. For these 
eras, see ta’rTkh. 

The scripts in use are the common Kflfic, naskk, 
{hulth, and nasla'llk. Kflfic is used only in the earliest 
dating inscriptions, and retained long after its 
period of active use in l^ur’Anic quotations. Naskfr 


and (hulth are in common use for both Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions all over India, with some 
regional modifications. jVosi a'lik is regularly used 
for Fersian inscriptions in and after the Mughal 
period, and for inscriptions in Urdfl. Of the regional 
styles, the most striking is that of Bengal, where 
the vertical strokes of alif, kdf and lam are much 
elongated and spaced evenly across the length of 
die inscription, leaving the significant parts of the 
remainder of the letters to occupy the lowest quarter 
or third of the band; sometimes the tails of final 
or detached nun or yd * are so disposed in the top 
part of the inscription to produce the "bow and 
arrow" effect. A similar style is seen also on some of 
the coins of Qjawnpur. Elaborate fug^rdi fall more 
in the domain of farmdns and other such documents 
rather than in public epigraphs, although they are 
certainly known in ceramic tile inlay and in pictra 
dura in Mughal buildings; but simpler fu&nras, in 
the square seal-script, arc not uncommon, consisting 
usually of repetitions of the names Muhammad or 
'All, or both, or the kalitna. None of these seal-script 
inscriptions approaches the complexity of the 
Iranian examples. Simple dating inscriptions are 
usually unadorned; but many mosque inscriptions, 
starting with the nutfodra arches of the first stage 
of the MasjJjid Kuwwat ai-Islam in Dihll, are en¬ 
graved against an arabesque fr.v.] pattern also 
carried in relief on the ground. The finest example 
of this, however, is a dating inscription of the 
governor Tughril from a lost building at Bihir 
•iharlf. Similar arabesque patterns may also set off 
inscriptions in tilework or painted plaster, and 
<»ccur also on coins of the Mughal period [sec sikka ]. 
Many inscriptions are of a high order of calligraphic 
excellence, and the names of many calligraphers in 
many regions of India arc recorded. 

The information which the inscriptions provide 
for the historian is sometimes very valuable; at 
times, they furnish the only sources for doubtful 
points of dynastic chronology; they supply missing 
details from the literary histories, or enable con¬ 
fusing points to be resolved where the other docu 
merits are in conflict; they enable more complete 
lists to be made of rulers’ families, of the local 
nobility or court arid town officials; and they are 
a valuable source of information on the history of 
the buildings on which they are found (subject to 
the reservation on their authenticity referred to 
above). Indirectly, too, their location enables the 
political status of border regions at certain confused 
times to be determined, such as the regions in dispute 
between the Maiwa and Djawnpur sultanates 
[q.vv.], or the Raycur it 3 ab [see hind . History]; in 
many cases, an inscription is the only evidence for 
a fort or stronghold having been occupied by a 
particular power at any time. Even when rulers 
and governors arc known from chronicles, the 
inscriptions often provide essential information on 
details of their careers, their promotions and post¬ 
ings, their achievements, even on their families. 
Tomb-inscriptions frequently mention their sub¬ 
ject's birthplace, and thereby provide evidence for 
the extent of immigration and for the settlement 
pattern of foreign groups. 

Administrative and economic details contained 
in or implied by the inscriptions can also be in¬ 
valuable: information on details of departments, 
names of offices, and designations of office-holders; 
on the imposition or remission of taxes, and their 
varied application to certain classes or trades; on 
the nature and conditions of grants of land, both to 
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holders of an ih(i c [fl.v.] and lo charitable institutions 
such as mosque or madrasa as i cahf [g.v.] ; on land 
cultivation or irrigation (well inscriptions, or records 
of repairs to tanks and dams, often refer to the 
amount of land intended to be irrigated); on regional 
boundaries; on markets. Records on works of public 
utility may include a schedule of expenses or the 
wages to be paid to employees. Geographical details, 
including distances, occur in inscriptions relating 
to roads and bridges, which also provide information 
or their builders—besides recording the correct 
forms of place-names, which seem singularly liable 
to corruption by copyists of the chronicles. Building 
inscriptions often indicate the cost of construction 
as well as details of the architects; an unusual in¬ 
scription in the tomb of Hdshang Shah at M 5 ndu 
[f.v.] records a tribute by visiting Mughal architects 
of the family of master-builders who were later 
responsible for the TajJi Maball. Gun inscriptions,, 
as well as prescribing essential instructions on the 
quantity of charge and shot required, frequently 
provide information on gun founding and the gun- 
founders—often Turks or Europeans—involved in 
the industry. 

The literary contribution of the inscriptions must 
not be overlooked. Many inscriptions are in verses 
composed ad hoc, some of considerable beauty and 
skill; but it must be admitted that the verse of a 
lot of inscriptions is no better than doggerel. This 
is especially the case with verses containing a chrono¬ 
gram, where taste is often sacrificd in favour of 
ingenuity. There are occasional quotations from 
well-known Persian poets, but frequently the authors ; 
are local poets not otherwise recorded. Specimens of 
Dakhnl poetry are preserved in some Deccan in¬ 
scriptions. Some prose inscriptions also evince 
literary merit, and may contain traditions not found 
in the usual collections of afiddiQt, such as the saying 
ascribed to Jesus in the mas&id of Fatfcpur , 

Sikrl (Persian), or the variations on a tradition 
(Arabic) in the mosque inscriptions of Bengal, 
basically: "The Prophet, God's peace be upon him, 
said ‘He who builds a mosque to God, for him God 
builds a faff in Paradise' ". Sentiments expressed 
range from strict and self-conscious rectitude through 
quietist mysticism to wistful nostalgia. 

There is also the linguistic contribution of in 
scriptions. The occurrence of local words (Hind!, 
Bengali, Mar&Chl, Gu^arAtl, Urdu and Dakhnl in 
particular) is useful in reconstructing the history 
(and social conditions of use) of Indian languages. 
Bilingual inscriptions provide evidence on the extent 
of use of local languages and their place in communi¬ 
cation of official instructions to the public, and the 
status of a particular local language in a border area; 
this is especially the case in the Deccan, where 
Muslim inscriptions in Kannada, Marifhl and 
Telugu are not uncommon besides the usual Persian 
and Dakhnl. 

The Iudiau sub-continent has been fortunate in 
the attention which has been paid to Muslim in¬ 
scriptions for well over a century. Hundreds are 
recorded in orientalist publications, besides those in 
specialist journals devoted to epigraphy alone; and 
India has been well served by highly competent 
Government Epigraphists appointed specially to 
oversee Arabic and Persian inscriptions, of whom 
Ghulam Yazdani and Ziauddin Des&i ore pre¬ 
eminent. The work of exploration, interpretation 
and publication is still active. 

Bibliography : A complete bibliography would 

be enormous in view of the great corpus of Indian 


Muslim epigraphs published so far. Inscriptions 
which relate to particular regions of India are 
listed under regional articles on History. In the 
19th century epigraphs were mostly published, 
usually with translations and notes, in JASB. 
From 1907 the invaluable Epigraphiu Indo • 
Moslemica appeared, which continued until the 
independence of India and Pakistan. Pre-El M 
inscriptions are listed in J. Horovitz, A list 0/ 
the published Mohamedan inscriptions of India, in 
EIM (1909-10). Since the cessation of EIM, 
Muslim inscriptions of India have appeared in 
Epigraphia Indica Arabic and Persian Supple¬ 
ment, and valuable comments appear also in 
Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy. Articles and 
studies are recorded in CresweU, Bibliography, 
and its Supplement, and in Pearson and Supple¬ 
ments. Many of the earlier EIM articles collect 
the epigraphs of individual sultans, but recent dis¬ 
coveries have rendered many of these out-of-date. 
V. S. Bendrey, Studies in Muslim inscriptions, 
Bombay 1944, extracts some historical informa¬ 
tion from epigraphs published in EIM to that 
dote, but since the author knew no Arabic or 
Persian many significant details were not appre 
dated, and the work suffers from the limitation 
of its corpus. There is a valuable chapter on 
Arabic and Persian epigraphy in the Deccan by 
Z. A. Dcsai in H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi 
(eds.). History of medieval Deccan, ii, Hyderabad 
1974. (J. Burton-Page) 

KITABIiHANA [see naktaba] 

KITAMIYYA [see s&Adhiliyya] 

KITFiR. one of the most common names for the 
biblical Potiphar in Islamic tradition. It is prob¬ 
ably a corruption of Fipfir, based upon an early 
scribal error. Other forms of the name based on 
confusions of similar letters in Arabic script are 
Ki(fin, KitHn, and Ki{tln. The form Kitflr is fre¬ 
quently corrupted further to Itflr (so generally in 
Tabari, Tha'labl, Zama khsh ari. Baydawi, and 
others), and in some manuscripts Itfln. He is given 
the patronymic Ibn Ruhavb (also Ibn Rubayb and 
Ibn Ruhit in mss.). There is considerable confusion 
regarding his name, and Tabari, for example, uses 
several forms. Kisa^ alone calls him Kutifar, which 
is closest to the original Hebrew. In the Kur’in, he 
is merely referred to by his title ak c AzIz (XII, 30, 51). 

Kitflr was the treasurer of Egypt. Because he 
immediately discerned Yusufs fa.r.j fine qualities, 
he is considered one of the three most insightful 
individuals ( afras al-nds) in the judging of men, 
along with Shu'ayb's daughter, who asked her father 
to hire Musa, and Abu Bakr, who chose ‘Umar as his 
successor (Tabari. Iba'labl, Zamakbiharl, Baydawi). 

Several reflections of the Haggadic Potiphar are 
found in Muslim legends. Kitflr dies after YQsuf's 
release from prison. YQsuf in most Muslim sources 
marries Iyitflr’s wife and finds her a virgin. This is 
never explained by the fact that Kitflr was a eunuch, 
as is common in the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
(based on a later interpretation of Bibli. Heb. 
Jdrfs), but rather that he was a homosexual as in 
some Jewish midrashim (comp. Tabari, i, 396, with 
Sofa, 13b, and Genesis Rabba, Ixxxiii, 3). According 
to Kisa*!, Kitflr had been unable to have sexual 
relations with his wife because he was aa alcoholic 
fanndb). Yusufs marrying Kitfir's wife probably 
reflects the association of Potiphar with Potiphera 
(Gen. xli, 45) in the niidrash. 

Ki(flr is a minor character about whom little is 
related in Islamic tradition. 
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3 . Near East. Umayyad inscription. Milestone of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
(Photo. M. Van Bercheui). 


4 . Near East. <Abbasid Kflfic type. Egyptian stele, 104/819 
IPhntn. S Drx,\ V 
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PLATE X 



Near Hast. Fragment of a FAtimid inscription in the Mosque of al-HAkim, Cairo, 6. Near East. Angular script, in relief, and with 

‘end of the jth/roth century (Photo. Van Berchem). palmettes. Egyptian stele. 243/857 (Photo. Wiet). 




Near East. Sal&uk inscription from the tomb of Sukayna at Damascus, carved in wood, 6th/izth century (Photo. Dufour). 












12. Near East. Mamluk msWri type. Ordinance of 889/1484 at Tripoli (Photo. Van Berchem) 


13. Near East. Type of Ottoman script which is still very close to Mamlflk natkhi. Inscription 
(943/1536-7) of the B 5 b al-Na?irat Jerusalem (Photo. Van Berchem). 
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14- Spain. Almeria. Epitaph of a skaykh. 528/1133. Kflfic. 
(L^vi-Provencal, /mcripticns arabcs d'Espagnt. No. 137). 
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13. Spain. Granada. Fragments of the inscription commemorating the foundation of the Medersa. 750/1349. 
Andalusian cursive. (L6vi-Provencal, Inscriptions arabes d'Espagnc, So. 172). 
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i 8 . Turkey. Inscription on a public fountain [tcshme) in Edirne. Engraved on white marble. Dated io8o/i669'70. 
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19. Iran. Persepolis. Inscription of the Buyid c Adutf al-Dawia in the 
Tachara, dated 344/955-6. Simple Kufic. 

4£sa«KgM.2!; , . m 


20. Iran. Zaware, inscription of minaret, dated 461/1068-69. 

Reads: sannal ihdu wa-siltin wa-arba e mi 9 a. Floriated Kufic (Alter Athdr-i Iran, i [1936], 309). 




21 . Transoxiana* Tashkent Museum: inscription of Ma J mun b. Mahntin from Urgind], 401/xoxo-zz. 

Simple Kilfic ofjKh w ftra2m. 













Iran. Rasgit (Resget), Tomb of HonuizdyAr. Inscription over entrance. 
Late Floriated Kufic: 6th/tath century. Btsmill&h. 


Afghanistan. Sar-i Pul. £hrine of YaJjyS b. Zayd. known as ImAm-i Jfljurd. Late 5th/nth century. Floriated and 
Plaited Kufic. Reads: ... bin Abvaz fi wH&yat Na$r bin SayyOr fl ayyatn aJ-lYa/U b. Yaxtd la'anakum [ Allah J. 
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23. Afghanistan. Shah-i Mashhad. Madrasa of Malika Mu'a^ama, daughter of Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad. Late 6thj 
12th century. Bordered KGfic with geometrical elements. (After Casimirand Glatzer, East and West, xxi [1971], Fig. 8). 



26. Afghanistan. Daw la tab 3 d. nr. Balkh; lower frieze of minaret, 502/1109-10. 
(As in Y. H. Safadi, Islamic calligraphy, fig. 45; Photo Josephine Powell, Rome). 
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28. Iran. Isfahan, mifitab of Oldjeytii in Masrijid-i J 3 mi c . 
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29. Iran. Sir&an, stone ntinbar of the Muzaifarid Abmad; Tughra 
script (NaskhI derivative with extended verticals) dated 789/X387 8. 
(Photo Paul Fox, School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London). 



30. India. Inscription from Ambur fort in Victoria and Albert Museum, London (reproduced by permission of Keeper, 
Indian Section). 1196/1781-2. NasSa°,ik, with unrelated graffiti in Tamil. Last line is an obscure chronogram. 

(Publication by J. Burton-Page forthcoming). 
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(B. Heller - N. A. Stillmap) 
KITHARA. KITARA, a musical instrument of 
the lyre family, li first appears in Arabic literature 
on music in the jrd/gth century to denote a Byzantine 
or Greek instrument of this type. It was made up 
of a richly-decorated rectangular sound box, two 
vertical struts fastened together by a yoke and 
strings which were leit free al their greatest width. 
Ibn Khurradadhbih in his A\ al-Laktr (ed. I. A. 
Khalife, Beirut 1969, 19) and in his account ap¬ 
pearing in the MurUgj al-ghethab of al-Mas^dl 
(viii, 91 — § 3216) says concerning the kithdra : 
"They (sc. the Byzantines) have the Mrd which is 
a rabab (sc. viol), which is made from wood and has 
five strings; they also have the £1 thara with twelve 
strings”. Al-j£j}”&razi»! in his Mafdiih al- c ulum 
writes that "the Mr ( lyra ) is the sand j (harp) in 
Greek; the kitdra is one of their instruments, and 
resembles the funbdr (lute with a long neck)”. The 
approximation of the two instruments in the sources 
corresponds indeed to reality, because the lurd and 
kit±dra were two variations of the same instrument 
type in vogue since classical times and up to the 
first centuries of Islam. The Iftra was a smaller 
instrument played by beginners and by amateurs, 
whereas the kithdra was the instrument for profes¬ 
sionals who towards the Islamic period used it to 
show off a virtuosity frequently displayed freely. 
It is possibly to this that a musical aphorism alludes, 
this figuring inter alia in the A dab al-faldstfa of 
tfunayn b. lsbak, the RisdJa ft afaxd* fchabariyyat 
al-musiki of al-Kindl, the K. al-Lahw of Ibn Khur¬ 
radadhbih and the Risdla fi ’l-misiki of the Ikhw&n 
al-$aia > ; "A philosopher (Orpheus, according to 
Ibn KhurradSdhbih). having heard the sounds of a 
kithdra, said to his disciple, 'Take me along to this 
musician, and possibly he will give us the benefit of 
a noble image'. But when they came upon him, they 
heard an unmctrical rhythm and a defective tune. 
So the philosopher then said to his disciple, 'The 
sooth sayers assert that the raven’s voice portends a 
man’s death; if this is true, then the sound from this 
musician portends the raven's death"'. 

It seems that, at a later period, the term is used 
to denote a different instrument, the guitar, since 
this is the state of affairs in the K. al-Imtd * tea 
‘l-inlifd*, where the Jtihfr is one of the 32 instruments 
described in the second chapter (ms. Madrid, Res. 
246). In the same realm of ideas, we believe that 
the name of the North African lute, the ktdlra, 
derives from the interpretation of the kithdra evolved 
by the authors of the 3rd/9th century who compared 
it to the funbiir (lute with a long neck) or to the 
nturabba c (lute with a quadrangular sound box). 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(A. Siiiloah) 

HITMAN [see khAri22ites; takiyya] 

KITMlR [see a§ijab al-kahf]. 


al-KIYA alHARRASI, SHAMS al ISLAM 
‘IMAD ad-DIN ABU T-UASAN ‘ALI b. Muham¬ 
mad b. 1 Al! at-TabarI, known especially as al-Kiya, 
jurisconsult of the Slrjafi*! school and Assart 
theologian, a dialectician known in his days as 
one of the best practitioners of the art of disputation. 
(The nisba al-Harris! — ‘‘a preparer of the food 
called harlsa", wheat and meat pounded together 
and cooked.) A class mate of al Ghazili and of the 
same age (they were born in 450/1058), al-Harris! 
died in 504/10x0-11, one year before al-Ghazall. 

He first studied in Tabaristin, which he left at 
the age of twenty to study under the direction of 
the Im&m al-Haramayn al-Djuwaynl [tf.r.] in 
NlshabGr; be was one of hb most successful dis¬ 
ciples and became one of the most able repetitors 
(mn e id). He excelled in the field of law. both positive 
law (fifth) as well as its theory and methodology 
(usul al-fikh ). From Nlstj^bOr, al-Kiyi went to 
Bayhak where he taught Shafi*I fikh ; this was very 
likely after the death of his teacher Djuwaynl in 
478/1085. His class-mate al-Ghazili had gone to 
Tus to the court of the SaldjQk vizier Ni? 5 m al-Mulk. 
From Bayhak, al-Kiyi went to Baghdad to assume 
the chair of law in the ShafiM Madrasa Nifamiyya, 
a position which he kept until his death in 504/11 lo¬ 
ir. He also taught badlth, and on® of his pupils in 
this field was the famous tradition-expert al-Silafl 
(d. 576 /it 8 o-i). 

Al-Kiyi was accused of Ism&Hl! sympathies and 
was in danger of losing his life, but was saved by a 
petition signed by notable scholars of Baghdad, 
among whom his older colleague and sparring-mate 
in disputations, the Hanball jurisconsult and theo¬ 
logian Ibn ‘Afcll 

Among hb works, biographers cite the Shifi * 
a/-murshidln, considered by Tidj al-Dln al-Subki as 
one of the most excellent works in the field of 
kfiildf’, and the Xakd mufraddi al-Imdm Ahmad, 
points of law on which he differs from Abroad b. 
HanbaJ. Al-KiyA was in turn criticised by the 
Hanball Shams al-DIn Muhammad b. Kud 3 ma 
al-MafcdisI (704-44/1304-43). in his al-Radd K ald 
’l»Kiyd al*Harrdsi, as well as by the K&di ‘UifutjAt 
al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah, a student of Ibn Taymiyya 
(see Ibn Radjab, Dhayl, ii 438 (I. 14) and 454 (II. 
3-4), respectively). Biographers also attribute to 
him a work on ufdl al-fikh, and this is borne out by 
a discovery made by G. Makdisi of a manuscript 
in the library of the University of Ankara, several 
years ago, during a search for works on ufiil al-fikh. 
Indications on the title page show that this work 
of al-Kiya had three recensions: great, medium 
and small, the extant copy being the medium 
recension. The title is given as 7 V/f£ fi Ufdl al-fikh, 
and appears to be the work by the same title cited 
by Suyvit* *n hb Muzhir, i, 23. It is not to be con¬ 
fused with hb work on uful al-din as suggested in 
Brockelmaau, GAL, S I, 674 (I. n)» a manuscript 
of which b in the National Library in Cairo, for the 
work b detinitely on al-fikh. 

Bibliography: GAL, I, 390, S I, 67 (bibliog¬ 
raphy cited); G. Makdisl, Tbn */l$ff cl la resur¬ 
gence de Viliam traditumaliste au Xle Slide ( V• 
sUde de VHlgire), Damascus 1963. 216 and n. 1 
(bibliography cited), and index; idem, Muslim 
institutions of learning tn eleventh-century Baghdad, 
in BSCMS, xxiv (1961), 41 and passim. 

(G. Makdisi) 

tflYAFA (a.), the science of physiognomancy 
and the examination of traces on the ground. 

In their concern for the purity of race and the 
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correctness of genealogical lines, the ancient Arabs 
perfected a technique which permitted them to 
verify, and. where necessary, to research into, lines 
ol parentage. This technique consisted partly in 
experience and partly in divinatory intuition. In 
primitive times, a specialised personnel maintained 
the practice: but the progressive decline, in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, of personnel skilled in cultlc and 
divinatory matters led to the accumulation of 
numerous mantk disciplines in the repertoire of the 
kahin fa.r.J. But there were numerous individuals 
skilled in this sphere of activity who were not 
necessarily k/Shims (cl., for example, Ibn Hisham, 
115); certain tribes were noted for their practice of 
this art (the Bami Mudligj. Khath'am and Khuza'a). 

Kiyafa, ancestor of the Islamic ft rasa [?.*>.], 
comprised two branches: 

(i) Kiyafat al-bayhar, "physiognomancy", which has 
the object of disclosing the lines of parentage be 
tween the child of an unknown father and his pro 
sumed father, with a view to his legitimisation. Thus 
by virtue of traditional kiyafa, Mu'Swiya was obliged 
to recognise, as his consanguineous brother, Ziyad 
b. Ablhi (?.«'.]. The principle on which kiyafa is 
based is the necessary resemblance between the 
infant and his father. Certain parts of the body 
serve as points of reference, notably the sole of the 
foot, because, in most cases, the child has the same 
foot as his father (al-Nlas'Odl, Murad} , iii, 335 = 
§ 1221). But these points of resemblances are not 
always evident; discovery' of them requires a faculty 
of perception and a perfect memory (a!*R3zI, Firdsa, 
13). The acute eye for detail possessed by the Be¬ 
douin contributed greatly to the perfection attained 
by the Arabs in this art. 

(ii) Kiyafat al-athar, the faculty of minute observa¬ 
tion which the Arab displays, most notably in the 
course of everyday life. The examination of foot¬ 
prints permits him to find a stray animal, a fugitive 
chief, a lost path, etc.; he distinguishes the footprints 
of a man from those of a woman, those of a young 
nan from those of an old man, those of a white man 
from those of a negro ami those of a stranger from 
those of a local resident. He can even tell if the 
woman is a virgin or not. 

This astonishing faculty of observation and 
deduction extended to the behaviour of animals. 
The legend of the sons of Niz.ir, interpreting, in 
each case according to a particular point, the traces 
of a camel, on their road, and the origin of the 
honey, the roast meat and the wine offered to them 
by their host (Mas < Qdf, op. cil., iii, 228 ii. = § 
1092 ff.), is a perfect illustration of the minuteness 
with which the b&'if dissected the most insignificant 
facts. 

As a spiritual faculty surpassing human intel¬ 
ligence, kiydfa possessed, as early as the pre-Islamic 
period, a sacred character which ensured its survival, 
as a judicial proof, in legal cases concerned with 
establishing the paternity of a child born of a slave 
(Ibn Kayyim al-Dpwziyva, al-Turuk al-kikamiyya, 
208, 195-2x3). Shurayb, the famous ka4i, was a 
al-ShSfFi wrote a Risdla ft c tlm alkiyafa 
(tffidjdjl Khalifa, i, 452; ms.Sulcymaniyye, Mihrimah 
Sultan, 185, 4. in Turkish). 

A product of nomadism and the milieu of the 
desert where it was applied under many different 
circumstances, kiyafat al-athar rather lost some of 
its raison d'ltrc in the Islamic city, where it was to 
be eclipsed by firdsa, which evolved on totally 
different principles. 

Bibliography: T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 


Leiden 1966, 370-8; Y. Mourad, La physiognomic 

arabe et le K. al-fii^sa de Fakhr ad-Dln ar-Rdit, 

Paris 1939; Mas'Qdl, Mur&dj, iii, 333-8 = $$ 

1217-21. (T. Fahd) 

(IYAMA (a.), the action of raising oneself, 
of rising, and of resurrection. The root k-w-m 
is employed very frequently in the language of the 
Kur’an. Ktydma occurs there seventy times, always 
in the expression yawm al-kiyama "the day of resur¬ 
rection*. The resurrection of bodies follows the 
annihilation of all creatures ( al-fand y al-mullak), 
and precedes the "judgment” [din), the "day of 
judgement" (yawm ai-iin).This will be the Last Hour 
(aJ-sd'a). Al-sd^a. yawn al-kiyama and yawm el-din, 
taken as a whole constitute one of the "necessary 
beliefs” which determine the content of the Muslim 
faith. It may be noted that the word nushur is an 
equivalent (in the KuriiSn) of hiyurna. 

The works of K ilm al-kaldtn and of falsafn deal 
with the whole subject of eschatology under the 
general title of al-maF&d "the return", a word which 
appears only once in the Kur’da (XXVIII, 85) in 
the localised sense of “the place to which one re¬ 
turns". Hence very often, in learned discussions, 
the idea of resurrection will be expressed by "re¬ 
turn”. We may add that it would be inappropriate 
to deal with judgement as such and its modalities, 
or with retribution, under the term kiydma. In this 
respect, the present article needs to be supplemented 
by the articles reserved for al-hisdb, "the reckoning”, 
aFmafdd, al-sd e a and yarrm al-din [q.w.]. We shall 
confine ourselves here to considering (1) the suc¬ 
cession of eschatological events which precede and 
accompany resurrection; (2) the Kurfanic arguments 
which demonstrate its possibility; and (3) the setting 
in perspective of the philosophico-theological prob¬ 
lems which arise as a result. 

I. The succession of eschatological events. 

(a) Prophetic signs. Resurrection will be pre- 
coded by the end of the world, by "annihilation’’. 
The Meccan suras are insistent on this. "Signs" 
will foretell the end; "the earth will be shaken with 
its earthquake" and will "yield up its burdens" 
(Kurkin, XL1X, 1-2); the sky will crack, the planets 
will be dispersed, the seas "poured forth", the graves 
overturned (C, 9; LXXXII, 1-4; cf. LXXXI, 1-14; 
especially LYI, 1-6, etc.); the mountains (will fly) 
like “tufts of carded wool” (Cl, 5)1 etc. The $dhih of 
Muslim (viii, 179) gives a systematic list of these 
"signs”. AJ-NasafI, in his e AtuVid . lists five of them, 
and the Tafslrot al-TaftazSiiI enumerate? ten "major 
signs" (see the list in L. Gardet, Lcs grands problimes 
de la thiologie musulmanc—Diett et la destitute it 
Vhoinme, Paris 1967. 262, n. 6). 

(b) The annihilation. On that day "the Sound 
shall ring out, and a second shall follow it" (Kur’&n, 
LXXIX, 6-7). This ••sound" will be the "sound of the 
trumpet" (LXXIV, 8), which according to tradition 
will be blown by the angel IsrafH. Then there will 
not be, it is sometimes said, a single living being 
that does not die—“every soul shall taste death" 
(XXIX, 57). This is the find annihilation, where 
God alone remains in His absolute power, for "all 
shall perish save His countenance" (XXVIII, 88). 
In the course of time, this vision of an absolute 
/ana’ came to be modified. From commentary to 
commentary, the number grows of the beings who 
shall escape annihilation: not because they are 
endowed with natural immortality, but on account 
of a “principle of permanence” (htikm al-bahd *) 
which the will of God shall concede to them (list 
in L. Gardet, op. cit., 264-6). 
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(c) The resurrection. When the “second blast | 
of the Tiuinphet” has sounded, the whole of man* j 
kind, long dead or annihilated in the "great fand I 
will be revived in body, soul and spirit. “The day 
when the crier shall cry out from a nearby place, 
the day when they shall in all truth hear the cry, 
that will be the day of resurrection'* (L, 41*2). 
Stress is always laid on the suddenness of this 
"return" to life. Resurrection is a rising up, the 
immediate passage, without reference to time, 
from non-life to life. 

(d) The gathering (fcosAr). God “shall gather’’ 
(L. 44; LIX, 3). He shall gather men together “as 
if they had stayed (in their tombs) only one hour of 
the day" (X, 45 ). He will gather the believers (XIX, 
85). He will gather the impious (XX, 102; XXV, 17; 
etc.). He will gather men and diinn (VI, 130), 
men and demons (XIX, 68 ). He will gather the 
angels (XXXIV, 40), This is the universal gathering. 
Also taking part m this, it is decided at a later stage, 
will be those protected from /and* by divine mercy; 
and even, according to al-NawawI, pack-animals and 
wild animals. This will be the “standing" [al-mawki/) 
fn waiting for judgement. Some traditions maintain 
that the first who will "rise” and arrive at the place 
of assembly (al-mabiiar) will be the Prophet of 
Islam. According to the most widespread beliefs, 
the prophets, the angels and the virtuous will be 
spared the tenors of waiting. But humanity in 
general “will sweat with agony”: they will be dren¬ 
ched in their sweat (al- e arak), which will “bridle’* 
them, as the bit bridles the horse (cf. ai-GhazSIl, 
Ibyd* Udum al-dln, Cairo 1352/1933, iv. 436-7). 

The Kur’Snic texts are abundantly glossed by 
hadfths (al-Buhharl, ix, 46-6.1; Muslim, viii, 165-210. 
etc.). A whole didactic literature is grafted on to 
this stem. For example, in ai-GhazhU, ibid., the last 
book of the fourth volume, entitled Dfiikr al-mau't 
taa-md ba < dahu, 381 ff., in particular on the yastm 
(U-kiy&ma, 437 * 9 : and the text attributed to the 
same author (wTongly, it appears), al-Dvrra al-fal&ira 
(ed. Cairo 1347/1928). See on this subject, as indicated 
in El 1 . Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 539 ft., taking 
up the “Preliminary discourse" of Sale, section 4. 
73*103 of the 1734 edition (the latter itself being 
based on Edward Pococke, Porta Mosis, ii. 235 * 3*3 
of the Oxford 1654*5 edition, which deals at length 
with Arabic passages and expressions). 

Popular imagery abounds with descriptive details 
and continually builds on the foundations of tradi¬ 
tion. But such imagery is irrelevant to faith. On the 
other hand, the very fact of the resurrection of the 
body is a cardinal element of the Muslim faith. A 
meta-historical and unique fact, linked, as if to an 
“opposite correlative*’ (mufi&bal), to the fact, also 
meta-historical, of creation. 

We may further note that the ShI‘I beliefs refer 
to a first "return” which will precede the universal 
ressurection and gathering; only the virtuous will 
take part in it under the guidance of the Mahdi of 
the last times. This is the raffia ("return to life"), 
a kind of miltenarianism. The R&fidls, in the early 
centuries of Islam, insisted on this, it continues to 
be one of the perspectives of Iin&mism, linked to 
the "return" of the 12th Imam, Muhammad al-Mahdl, 
the "vanished one" (al-gkdHb), who, with this 
"first return", will be al-#d>iM, "the riser”. The 
lsmi‘111 "hidden sense" has more than once trans¬ 
posed thf foretold parousia on a gnostic and extra- 
temporal basis. 

The Mu ( tazil!s opposed the Rifi^Is and declared 
this first resurrection to be "vain", Al-KhawAt 


returns to it in his refutation of Ibn al-RAwandl 
(cf. al-KhayyAt, Inti^&r, ed. Nyberg, French tr. 
A. Nader, Beirut 1957, passim, in particular 95 * 97 / 
118-20). The Ash'arl reaction no longer held the 
idea of raffia. Sunni thought as a whole denies or 
ignores the expectation of a preliminary "return” 
of the virtuous, a golden age on earth preceding the 
day of judgement. For Sunnism, the only "return” 
is that of the last hour which will follow the "great 
/and*", sc. that of the resurrection (tiydma) and of 
the gathering (AosAr). 

If. Kur*dnic arguments. As suggested by D. Masson 
(Rur’An tr.. Paris 1967, index, under "Resurrection”), 
these arguments may be grouped around three 
themes: 

(a) A constant comparison of the creation 
(khaift) with the rosurrection, which then ap¬ 
pears to be a "new creation" (Kur’au, XVII, 49; 
cf. XVIII, 48; XXI. 104; XXVII. 64) or “the 
second creation" (LIII. 47). It is the creative power 
of God which is invoked in reply to the man who 
would doubt the resurrection (XXII, 5); and to 
produce a second creation is "easy” for God (XXIX, 
19; XXX, 27). He has created man and “formed 
him harmoniously” (LXXV, 38): “Is He who has 
done these things not able to bring the dead to life ?” 
(LXXV, 40; cf. LXXXVI, 5-8). 

(b) A second "sign" of the resurrection is the 
analogy of the production of vegetables and 
of fruits, and the revivification of the soil by water 
(XLI, 39; LXIII, 11). "Thus we restore life to the 
earth after its death. Observe bow resurrection 
(mishur) comes about” (XXXV, 9; cf. L, u). "God 
... brings forth the living from the dead and the 
dead from the living" (VI. 95; X, 31; XXX, 19): 
"thus we shall came the dead to arise” (VII, 57). 
And resurrection after death is compared to the 
day that follows the night (XXV, 47 ). 

(c) Finally, the example of miracles with 
reference to a dead man revived by God 
(II, 72-3 and 259). R. Blachtre compares this last 
account with the Ethiopic version of the Boo A of 
Baruch . It should be noted that the Kur’An does 
not speak here, like the Booh of Baruch, of a waking 
alter a miraculous sleep (cf. "the Seven Sleepers"), 
but of a new life after death. 

III. Problems posed. The most diverse “professions 
ol faith" Caba'id) steadfastly proclaim the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body. But very soon problems of a 
philosophico-theological nature arise. The influence 
of th c faULsifa is predominant. Not only the Tahdfui 
of al-GhaxAlI, but every Kitdb al-Ma'dd of the 
major treatises of c ilm al-kaldn has the intention 
of refuting them, and, for this very reason, to a 
large extent adopts their methods of examining 
problems, and sometimes their vocabulary. 

(a) The “punishment of the tomb” ('adhdb 
al-kabr fa.t.]). First question: is there a survival of 
the soul or of the spirit? Will the predicted resur¬ 
rection be of the body alone, or of the whole man, 
body, soul and spirit ? The Kur*An does not talk 
explicitly of a survival of the soul or of the spirit 
after death. Man dies, then is recalled to life on the 
day of resurrection. Three texts, however (XL, 45*6: 
XL, 11; III, 169-70), are advanced by the mutakal- 
limiin as evidence for the "punishment of the tomb"; 
at a later stage, "the pleasures of the tomb” are 
reserved for the virtuous. In conjunction with these 
texts, there are many badUhs, recognised as authentic 
(FiJn'i), which are quoted, such as "I take refuge 
with You against the punishment of the tomb” 
(cf. further, al-Bu^Srl, xxiii, 87; Ixxx, 37-9)- T* 1 ® 
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punishment of the tomb and the interrogation that 
precedes it, the formulation thereby of a "first 
judgment** arc mentioned in the majority of profes¬ 
sions of faith. The Asb'aifs accuse the Mu'tazilis of 
denying them. ‘Abd al-Djabbar, on the contrary, 
affirms them; he locates them, however, not im¬ 
mediately after the "first death”, but between the 
“two blasts of the Trumpet" (of annihilation, and of 
resurrection) that will sound at the last Hour. 
And his arguments in support of the punishment of 
the tomb are very close to the arguments habitually 
propounded by the Ash‘arls (cf. ‘Abd al-DjabbAr, 
Shark al-uydl al-kkatnsa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karlin ‘Uihman, 
Cairo 1384/1965. 732 - 3 ). 

But what is at issue here is not the survival of a 
separate soul, by nature immortal. What is being 
discussed is a first and transitory resuscitation, at 
once corporeal and spiritual, which is not a true 
resurrection. It is not necessary, say some authors, 
that the entire body should revive; it is enough that 
some fundamental part or other, heart, kidney, etc., 
be animated afresh. Moreover, if the body has been 
completely devoured or reduced to ashes, it will not 
be difficult for God to reassemble it and restore to 
life a sufficient quantity of matter (cf. al-Ghaz 3 H. 
IftUsad, Cairo n.d., 88-9). Besides, this survival of 
the tomb is brief. After being thus examined and 
punished (or rewarded), the man experiences “the 
second death". For a resumd of the question, see 
al-Djur^ianl, Shark al Mauakif, ed. Cairo 1323/1907. 
viii, 318. It is also declared that the prophets and 
the shuhada* who have died fighting for God are 
excused from the interrogation and from the punish¬ 
ment of the tomb. 

Under various influences (Mazdaean? Christian? 
The faldsifa ?), or through a simple endogenous 
development, the belief in a survival of the soul or 
the spirit is developed: whether in the tomb, with, 
according to the circumstances, appropriate punish¬ 
ments or rewards; or in other places; or even in 
Paradise for the spirits of the prophets, of the 
Shukadd* and, according to some, of the Muslim 
children who have died liefore the age of reason. 
These spirits, in Paradise, are provided with a 
temporary body symbolised by "the gizzards of 
green birds”. Furthermore, an exegesis that has 
come to be accepted of Kur'an, XVII, 84 "the spirit 
proceeds from the commandment of your Lord", 
points to the directly divine origin of the spirit, 
hence to its immortality (cl. al-Gfearill, al-Risala 
al-ladumyya, the second of the short treatises linked 
together under the title al-giaw&htr al-ghawali, ed. 
Cairo X 353 /* 934 )- 

We have here a brief revival (body and soul), 
prolonged or not by a survival of soul or spirit, 
and what ia at issue is, m any case, only a transitory 
state. The eschatological hour of the yatvm al-kxydma 
and that hour alone, retains its absolute quality. 

(b) The»’/«.The "punishment of the tomb" 
could hardly be accepted in anything other than a 
metaphorical sense in the view of the faldsifa in 
general. In their habitual concern to integrate all 
the articles of faith, they refrain from rejecting it, 
but interpret it according to the major frameworks 
of their anthropology-. For them, in accordance with 
their Hellenistic sources, the reasoning soul, a spirit¬ 
ual substance, is by nature incorruptible; it belongs 
by nature to the sphere of separate substances. It 
is thus that Ibn SInJ, describing the lot of souls after 
death, speaks of pleasures, or of purifications, or of 
intellectual punishments; with this explicit state¬ 
ment that the souls which, on earth, have taken 


pleasure only in physical enjoyments are now found 
to be irremediably deprived of them; they will be 
eternally at grips with tormenting and insatiable 
desires of lust and anger, and will draw from the 
celestial bodies the view within their imaginations 
of their torments (cf. Nadi&t*, Cairo X 357 /i 93 8 . 297). 
Their "hell" is to be barred from joining the higher 
angelic world—which we may take to be the world 
of separate substances—"where arc found supreme 
happiness and accomplished sptendoui" {Shark K. 
UlbiUu&iyd, published by A. Badawi, in Ari$tu 
*indai'Arab, Cairo X947. 43 )- It is true, the "humble 
of spirit" {buhl), who have sought after good to the 
best of their ability, will enjoy a happiness that is 
subjectively absolute, objectively relative: an imag¬ 
inative, not purely intellectual happiness, and the 
celestial bodies, here too, will supply them as if 
with an additional body. Thus, according to Ibn 
Slna, for the mass of humanity, what should hold 
is that which is said in the prophetic revelation 
about the Judgment of the tomb, about punishments 
and potential rewards (cf. Nadj&t, 298; parallel 
texts in the Shtfd ( ). 

Are these spiritual torments and joys of the life 
to come connected with the yatrm al-kiyatna, the 
day of resurrection of the body foretold by the Book ? 
Resurrection is an article of faith too central to 
Islam to be explicitly and overtly dismissed by the 
faldsifa. Their position is nonetheless highly ambig¬ 
uous. 

It is appropriate to set aside Abu Yusuf Ya'fcQb 
al-Kindi, "the philosopher of the Arabs". He is the 
only faylasuf who explicitly maintained that philo¬ 
sophical research could be and should be strengthened 
and guided by prophetic revelation. Consequently, 
he professes, from a specifically philosophical point 
of view, the fact of the creation in time, and the 
possibility of the resurrection of the body; the latter 
is possible, he says, since that Is what the creation 
was—thus he adopts the major Kur’anic argument 
(cf. Rasd’tl al-Kindi, ed. Abu Rida, Cairo 1369/1950, 
i, 372 ff.). In works aimed at the "simple phi'.os- 

! ophers" (see Manfik al-ma$hribiyyin, ed. Cairo r328/ 
1910, 3), Ibn Slna confines himself to affirming belief 
in the resurrection on the basis of hCur’inic testimony: 
“The revealed law (jfcar*) maintains, and reason 
does not deny, that the body also will enjoy pleas¬ 
ures" (or will be plungod into misery and suffering); 
cf. Tis 1 rasa 3 iJ, Cairo 1326, 1x4-6; analogous texts in 
the Shi/d 3 and Nadjdt. Such is, moreover, approxi¬ 
mately the position of Ibn Rugjjd. It is for the sake 
of his respect for prophecy and the revealed law 
that he opposes with such vehemence the accusations 
of the Tahdfut al-faldsifa ( Ta/uifut al-tahd/ut, ed. 
Bouyges, Beirut 1930, 580-6; see translation by 
S. Van den Bergh, London 1934, notes on vol. ii, 

• 203-5). 

But in fact, Ibn Rusbd confines himself to a 
statement of principle, without replying to the 
arguments and objections of al-Ghazail. Now it 
seems probable that the latter was familiar with the 
esoteric treatise of Ibn Slnfl, al-Rtsdla aladbatriyya 
fi amr al-ma'dd, which was translated into Latin 
{Liber Makad) by Andre Alpago (Venice 1546) and 
has been edited recently in Arabic by Sulaymin 
Dunya (Cairo t 368 /r 949 ). In this work, Ibn SIn 5 
attempts to demonstrate explicitly that the resur¬ 
rection of the body, which he does not mean to 
deny, should be understood as a symbol or an al¬ 
legory which has the object of inducing the mass of 
humanity to persist in virtuous behaviour. In reality 
"it is known that the true well-being of man is 
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opposed by the very existence of the soul in his body, 
and that physical pleasures are other than true 
pleasures, and that the fact of the soul returning 
to the body would be punishment for the flout" 
(Risala adhauiyyt, 53). We can understand how 
al-Ghazali was able to accuse the falasija of not 
admitting in its explicit sense, and according to all 
its demands, the teaching of the Kur’an concerning 
resurrection: this is the 20th question of the Tahufut 
tU-falasifa, Beirut 1927, 334 ff.). 

(c) Responses aud attempts at explanation 
of the Mutakallimun. Later haUm was to judge 
the faldsifa much more by the esoteric treatise of 
Ibn Slna than by their statements of respect towards 
the religious law. When al-Uiurrijanl lists the various 
attitudes which were or could be adopted [op. cit., 
viii, 297; cf. Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi, Cairo 

n.d., 169}, he seems to assimilate the faldsifa to 
those "deistic philosophers” who ouly accept "spirit¬ 
ual return", the rudju c , in the sense found in the 
pseudographic Theology of Aristotle; while tire men 
"with certainty of truth" [muha^kikiin), like al- 
HalluiT or al-Ghaz3li for example, profess a mafad 
that is both spiritual and corporal. It is in this 
sense that developments of kaldm will tend to prove 
the rational possibility of the "return", then of the 
"gathering", and to study its conditions. We cannot 
follow in detail the whole series of discussions, argu¬ 
ments, objections and responses in all their intricacy 
and multiplicity (cf. L. Gardet, op. cit., 266-9. and 
refs.). Nevertheless, we make some comments: 

(1) Curiously enough, Fakhr al-DIn al-Raz! 
(Mutiatfal, 170) declares that all the earlier proph¬ 
ets preached only the "spiritual return” and that 
it is the Kur’an that proclaims the return of the 
body. His opponent, the ImSml Shi*I Naslr al-DIn 
'J'tisl (in the margin of the Mufrasso!, ibid.) states 
furthermore that the Gospel does not preach the 
resurrection of the body, and quotes Matthew, xxii, 
30 "they arc like the angels in heaven". Ibn Ru>hd 
(Tahufut , 380) seems to have had a better know¬ 
ledge of Judaism and of Christianity. 

(2) In his Takd/ut at falasifa ( toe . cit.), al-Ghazall. 
under the heading of a third hypothesis, and in 
the form of an argument ad homincm, concedes to 
his opponents that the soul may be of a wholly 
spiritual nature and that in it alcne the human 
personality may reside (in the Ikli&d. 88, he de¬ 
clared that this opinion "docs not accord with what 
we believe"). F.ven in this case, he says, the resur¬ 
rection ol the body is still possible, and so it will 
take place, since the religions law foretells it. Also, 
he replies meticulously to three objections of a 
philosophical order (for the details of this debate, 
see L. Gardet, La pensle religieuse d'Avtcenne, Paris 
1951, 87 n. 3). 

(3) Numerous explanations of the "return of the 
body” are proposed by the S7w» al-kzldm. The 
Mu'taulis seem to have professed the "annihilation", 
then the "return" of substances and of “durable" 
accidents (real accidents) which are necessarily 
linked to them (see summary in al-lJjuwaynl, 
Ir&fld, ed. and tr. l.uciani, Paris 1938. 211/316). 
Al-Djuwaynl himself [ibid., 213/318) and al*£hazAli 
[Iltifad, 87) envisage either the "annihilation” of 
substances (and therefore of accidents which could 
not alone remain in the being), and their "return"; 
or the "annihilation" of accidents, then their "re 
turn", the substances remaining. For al-Gta2&II. 
either hypothesis is possible (nmwihn). According 
to the followers of A^arism as finally evolved, 
such as al-RSzl [Muftofjal, 171) and al-^urdjiknJ 
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(op. cit., viii, 297), either God brings back to life 
(i'&da) an "annihilated" (ma r diim) and the "return" 
is thus preceded by a reduction to non-existence 
( ( odam), or else the return follows a total dispersion 

MW). 

Discussion of these last two hypotheses led to 
developments concerning the relationship between 
substances and accidents, concerning an atomistic 
or non-atomistic view of the world, and concerning 
notions of beiug and of non-being. Three terms arc 
constantly being repeated by the pen of the scholars: 
the being according to its first existence (mubda 7 ), 
to the "annihilated" (na'dCim) and to the "similar" 
(utt/A/). For it is not a "similar” being that returns 
on the day of resurrection, it is the being itself, the 
same one that was "annihilated". No difference 
between the first creation (ibdtV) and the "return" 
(iV/da) is spoken of by al-GhazSlI (rfttifdd, 87 8), 
al-RazI (A/ujiatsal, 169-70) and al-Diur^j&nl (Shark 
al-Matcdkif, viii, 292, 294). Henceforward, declares 
al-gjurdj&nl (ibid., 293-4), the subject of the first 
creation and the subject of the return arc not at all 
to be distinguished in terms of their ensemble of 
determining characteristics (indhiyya), but only in 
terms of the essence (hvwiyya) which places them 
within the being. There is between these two "sub¬ 
jects", that is between the thing and itself having 
"returned", an "interference” ( takkallul ) of non¬ 
existence, which al-£bazall and no doubt al-Raz! 
on the one hand, and al-£jurdi&n! on the other 
would explain rather differently. But the consensus 
continues to rest on the return to existence of the 
same being that was annihilated. 

This dialectic, subtly conducted, and originally 
devised as a reply to the falasifa, is characteristic 
of the procedure of the "modem" mutakallimun 
(in the sense used by Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima, 
Cairo n.d., 326-7, tr. de Slanc, iii, 60, 62), and of 
the type of problems that they study. Also to be 
noted is their extreme sobriety in regard to tradi¬ 
tional and descriptive data. We have, thus, in Sunn! 
Islam, as it were two lines of development: an ex¬ 
pression of popular faith, employed to a large extent 
in the sermons of preachers aud of a type to strike 
die imagination; and an explanatory effort at 
rational justification. Elementary manuals of a later 
period take inspiration from both one and the other. 
To this could be added various "hidden meanings" 
of Shi*! traditions. But in opposition to the Risdla 
adfuswiyya of Ibn Slna and his allegorising theses, 
the existential reality of the basic fact of the resur¬ 
rection of the body has not ceased to be vigorously 
maintained. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(L. Gardet) 

£IYAS (at.), reasoning by analogy, the fourth 
source of Muslim law. 

x. In law. 

This word is derived from the Hebraic term 
hikkish, infinitive hekkesh and from the Aramaic root 
n-k-sh which signifies "to beat together”. It is em¬ 
ployed with reference to (a) the juxtaposition of two 
subjects in the Bible and the demonstration that 
they should be treated in the same manner; (b) the 
action of the exegete who applies the comparison 
suggested by the text; and (c) the conclusion of the 
reasoning by analogy which relies on the existence 
of a common characteristic in the "basic case” and 
the "analogous case" (J. Schacht, Origins, 99). 

In a broad sense, kiyds can indicate inductive 
reasoning (istidldl), and even deduction (isiinbdf, 
islikJirddi al-fiakk). It is thus that in kaldm, £iya4 
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al-gkcPtb *ala 'l-gtdhid ( Madjmu e , i, 333) indicates 
the syllogistic procedure which consists in induction 
from the known to the unknown; it is the hiy&s 
c akli that is inspired by Greek syllogism. While the 
Mu'tazili Abu al-Djubbhh retains this 

meaning for the Kiyds sharH, his disciple Abu 
't-Husayn al-Basrl rejects it ( Mu c tatnad, ii, 697). 

In the terminology offish, kiyds is "judicial reasoning 
by analogy”. It is the method adoptedby the Muslim 
jurisconsults to define a rule which has not been 
the object of an explicit formulation: a verse of the 
K»ir J 5n, a fiadith of the Prophet or It is 

kiyds Jikhi or gyarH, different from the former in 
the sense that it "has its own structure and its own 1 
complexity** (R. Brunschvrg, Valeur el fondemcnt 
du raisonnenuni juridique, 61). This specific structure 
results from the particular nature of the mode of 
reasoning by analogy; the absence of a middle term 
in the primitive form of kiyds, then definition of 
an explanatory principle (HUa) which is not a logical 
norm, but the prescription of a rule {hukrn) estab¬ 
lished by God or His Prophet, this is the judicio- 
religious norm. The complexity of kiyds gyarH 
results from the diversity of cases to be taken 
into consideration and from the detailed reflections 
of the ufulis on the different procedures that may ! 
be adopted in the execution of Iliyas shar'i. The 
elaboration of the major treatises concerning u.$ul 
al-Jikh [?.u.] develops the notion of hi yds in a syste¬ 
matic manner, conferring upon it a very strict and 1 
elaborate form. This work leads in the work of an ] 
author like al-Gfcazall (d. 505(1111) to a much- 1 
expanded concept of the fourth source of law, em¬ 
bracing tne perspective of "Greek logic and tradi¬ 
tional exegetical method" among the Muslims 
(R. Bnmschvig. op. til., 57). 

The problem. The establishment of kiyds as a 
new judicial source responds to the need to find 
solutions not foreseen in the texts and to define 
rules applicable to new situations The problem of 
kiyds comes therefore to consist in determining 
"grounds of procedure” {bau&itk) which respect the 
spirit of rules dictated by the text. The putting into 
effect of kiyds shar*i must, in consequence, appeal 
to principles of analogical deduction which enable 
the discovery in the rule of the derived case {Jar ‘) 1 
of the grounds which determine the rule of the 
basis [afl). 

Like idjma' [q.v. j, kiyds was instituted after the . 
demise of the Prophet. With the death of Muhammad, \ 
the community of the faithful was deprived of the 
"organ of revelation” and of its political and religious 
chief. I&ytrui* was bom of the need to ensure the 
coherence of the nascent doctrine of Islam, in the 
face of the dispersion of the believers and the pro¬ 
liferation of sayings attributed to the Prophet. 
The institution of ifomd* had the purpose of pre¬ 
serving the social and doctrinal unity of the parent- 
community (1 imtna). In origin and in its "summary 
and primitive" form, kiySs in ‘Irik was employed ' 
as a means of giving the force of law to certain 
fiadlths attributed to ‘All which had not met with 
success (Schacht, Origins, 106-7); the extension of 
this practice may be considered not so much a 
factor of unity as of divergence. The putting into 
effect of kiyds would appear more and more to 
respond to a need for diversification and clarification 
of the divine law. Also, the risk of divergence ( ikh - 
tildf ) was the essential motivation of the Shl‘l 
opposition to the use of kiyas. The partisans of the 
Sh!‘a do not accept the rule which considers that 
every mudylahid speaks the truth (muftd), a rule 


implied by the practical application of hi yds. Never¬ 
theless, the continuing crcp of new cases (fiawadifa) 
that the believer is obliged to cope with justifies in 
the view of the mudylahid recourse to personal 
reflection, the practice of which is encouraged by 
tlie Kur’an and the Sunna (Kur^n, XIII, 3; XVI, 
XX, 67; XXX, 21; XXXIX, 41; XLV. 12; cf. Abmad 
b. Hasan Pazdawt, Us&l, iii, 995)- The Prophet said: 
"The study of knowledge ( talab al- e Um) is a duty 
( far Ida ) incumbent upon every Muslim; and the 
knowledge that must be studied is that of the rules 
which shed light upon the divine law” (skar'iyyat; 
Mugjyni, xvii, 278). Kiyds is one of the means 
whereby reflection leading to this awareness may 
be exercised. 

Development. The practice of kiyds thus comes 
to be established as a means of establishing a judicial 
ruling not provided for in the texts. However, 
reasoning by analogy is, in the view of the faithful, 
to be treated with caution, for the simple reason 
that it is exercised by a fallible being who is liable 
to error. Idimd 9 must therefore intervene to ensure 
the credibility and the cohesiveness of the opinions 
of the snu&ylahids. Only the information provided 
by the Kur’Sn and the prophetic tradition is a source 
of integral truth {ihdta). Such is the view of al- 
£hafi‘I (d. 204/820), who may be regarded as the 
first of the tt$alis. The ruling that consists in be¬ 
lieving that every muditahid speaks the truth 
Risdla, ed. Shakir, § 1330; Mughni, xvii, 
277) will authorise che specialist to make a decision 
according to that which conforms most closely to 
the divine intention. By means of kiyds, a search 
must be made, not for certainty [yabln) but the 
proof which will permit the deduction of a peremptory 
ruling [buhin ka{H). Kiyds must be a determinant in 
a practical sense (tnudyib li al-SarakhsI, 

(Jsul, Beirut 1973, ii, xyg; Afwg&nj, xvii, 291-2). 
There is thus a need to elaborate a theory of kiyds 
sufficiently precise for its use to confer upon tun 
specialist's decision the greatest possible integrity. 
In the practice of the Hatiafi, MalikI and Shafi‘i 
schools, kiyds sfearS cannot provide certain know¬ 
ledge, it amounts only to a "strong putative prob¬ 
ability" (ghfilib al-ia>\i\\ al-Amidi, Ifikam, iii, 256; 
al-Sarahhsb Usui, ii, 140; Mughni, xvii, 277). 

It was at a very early stage that kiyds sharH 
began to be practised. As early as the and century 
A.H., Hammad b. Su.ayman b. Rabl c a, master of 
Abu Hanifa and Ibn Abi Layla, and judge at Ba^ra, 
inaugurated its use. 3ut the first to employ it syste¬ 
matically was Abu Hanifa (d. 150/767), for which 
reason the practitioners of his school are known as 
those who use reason {a$Hab al-ra y y) to distinguish 
them from pure traditionists (askdb al-fiadiVl) . The 
latter do not accept kiyds except as a last resort; 
according to them, analogy is like carrion, to be 
eaten only when no other food is available” (L. 
Milliot, 135). Dawild al-Zahirf (d. 270/884) avoided 
wherever possible reasoning by analogy, preferring 
the literal content of the Kur’an and of fiaditji. In 
the same way that he restricts the notion of idytna*, 
he imposes limits on recourse to analogy, without 
however rejecting it absolutely. According to him, 
one must bow the head before the inexorable law 
that the finite cannot contain the infinite and admit 
analogy in some cases (L. Milliot, op. cit., X35; 
al-SsrakhsI, U sill, ii, 1x8; al-Saymari, Masd 3 \l 
al-hhildf, f. 48a-b). With Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), the 
Zahiri school replaces kiyds with the implicit sense 
of the text (majbuvt ); according to this last, the 
notion of analogy is vague and arbitrary. Kiyds is 



rejected by the HanbalTs and the SM'Is, but adopted | 
by the other schools of law. In practice, it is the 
HanafI doctrine which prevails. 

In his Risdla on the foundations of law, al-§]jSfi ( l 
provides the first stage in systematisation of the 
theory of fit yds. Having established precisely the 
role of the Kur 3 an, of the Sunna and of i&md 1 , he 
neatly defines that of reasoning by analogy. It is to 
him that is owed the fundamental distinction be¬ 
tween kiyds c i//«a or maW and friyds shabafi. The 
first bases analogy on an explanatory principle 
(*(£*). This form of kiyds considers a thing according 
to its original meaning (a?l). In this case, there is 
no need for disagreement. Kiyds skabah considers the 
thing in its similarity (sAa&aA) to others; those who 
employ it may disagree fal Shlfi*!, Risdla, $ 1334). 
AI-AmidI (d. 631/1233), a l.lanbal! ufu/f who went 
over to Shafi'ism, is at pains not to confuse the 
ruling of the basic case (a*/), with that of the derived 
case {far 1 ). The ruling of the former is given by the 
text of the Hur’fln or of fiadldi or by i&tnd 1 -, it is 
certain. The ruling of the latter is deduced (ihamara 
ndti&ja); it is putative (at-kiyds Id yufuiu ghayr 
al-tann: Ihkdm, iii, 264). For this reason, the con¬ 
clusions of kiyds cannot in their tum provide deduc¬ 
tive principles [tuhr, op. at., 277). Analogy on the 
basis of analogy is not acceptable. Such is not the 
opinion of the MuHazil! *Abd al-Diabbiir, who 
adopts the Sbafi'l teaching and enlarges it. Ac¬ 
cording to him, "there is no difference between the 
ruling of the basic case which is Known through 
explicit evidence {bi-dfir&r) and that which is known 
through discussion (islidUU); in fact, it is possible 
to extract a new ruling from the latter when there 
Is a similarity between the reasons for which each of 
them is adopted. So there is not, in regard to know¬ 
ledge (Sim), a need to take account of the different 
means whereby the ruling of the basic case is estab¬ 
lished. That which is known in an explicit manner 
may, in fact, be assimilated to that which is known 
through acquisition ( al-daruri fl-ki ka 'l-muktasab). 
The explanatory principle (HUa) is fruitful; although 
dissociated from the basic case which has inspired it, 
it may be taken as operative, for it finds its own 
guarantee within itself. Thus, God (IV, 25) lays 
down that the punishment inflicted upon a slave 
woman should be half that applied to the free 
woman. As soon as we are aware that the reason for 
the existence of this frwfewi is the fact of slavery (f»W), 
we may apply this ruling to the male slave. Similarly 
when we know that the reason for the prohibition 
(Qur'an, II, 219; V, 90) of all fermented drink 
(fi !xatnr ) is the existence of wine (ttabidh), we shall j 
forbid the consumption of wine. For the MuHazill I 
4 Abd al-Qjabb&r, kiyds, when applied to scriptural 
or rational material, is dependent on a similar process, 
that of intellectual effort [idilikdd). Here the role 
attributed to the action of the subject in interpreta 
tion of the Shari c a is predominant. 

Foundation. The various objections raised to 
the practice of kiyds which arc known to us through 
the different treatises of wsul al-fitfh divide into two 
types of argument: an argument of fact and an 
argument of law. 

(a) The verses of the I>ur 5 an and of prophetic , 
tradition which forbid recourse to reasoning by 
analogy arc numerous: "We have presented to you 
the Book to make all things clear” (XVI, 89), "We 
have neglected nothing in the Book" (VI, 38), 
"Your Master is not forgetful" (XIX, 64). Recourse 
to personal opinion (ra’y) to extract a ruling from 
it amounts to imputing inadequacy to the Holy 


Book. The Prophet, in his tum, accuses of aberration 
and error those who deduce a non-existent rule 
from an existing rule (Pazdawi, V?ul, iii, 991; al- 
Sarakhsl. UfM, ii, 120). 

(b) Tho argument of law consists in denying that 
legal status (ku/tm) may be founded on reason. The 
“raison d'Sirt of law” ( c iUa) is attained through its 
erroneously convincing nature {shubka fi ’l-asl). The 
text (na?s) has never determined explicitly the 
'properties” ( awfdf) which might provide a founda¬ 
tion for legal precepts. The latter are obligatory on 
the grounds that they result from divine decision 
(al Sarakhsi, Usui, ii, 121; Abu 'I-Hasan Pazdawi, 
Usiil, iii, 992). Reason has no competence to exact 
that which only the Ail-Povrerful is entitled to 
impose. The object of law is beyond reason. The 
content of a number of divine precepts cannot be 
subject to personal opinion; these ahhdm have no 
foundation other than divine decision; such is the 
case with regard to ritual ordinances (Ubdddl). The 
practice of kiyds, in substance, far from providing a 
guarantee of rectitude, can lead only to a misunder¬ 
standing of rules (djakdldl; al-SarakhsI. Ufdl, ii, 
122). In the argument of authority there is no place 
for personal assessment. 

According to the Mu'taziH al-NazzAm, the process 
of kiyds is far from always respecting the rational 
model. It is not compatible with reason to impose 
fasting on the menstruating woman and to excuse 
her from prayer, when she is better able to pray thau 
to fast. The same applies to the prohibition laid 
upon the man against gazing at an aged free woman, 
with repulsive features, while he is permitted to 
look at an attractive young slave. It is contrary to 
good sense to cut off the hand of a petty criminal 
(sdrtA al-kalii), while the judicial rule spares the man 
who robs on a large scale {g!i&sib (U-kaHilr ; al-Amidl, 
fjiWm, iv, 9; MuHamad, ii, 746). In other words, 
in ethical questions, analogy is inoperative. It has 
the effect of linking together dissimilar cases and 
dissociating similar cases, which preludes passing 
from the basic case (<«/) to the derived case (/ur { ); 
cl. al-$aymari, K. Mas&Hl al-f&ilAf, f. 48a. It is 
interesting to observe that the Hazmian objection 
to the principle of similitude in religious questions 
(Ibn tfazm, Ifikam, vii. 82) is the same as that of 
al-Na?jam. Such is the criticism of kiyds raised by 
these two authors. Classical .Mu < tazilism, as repre¬ 
sented by the kadi ‘Abd al-Eiabbir. replies to the 
objection of ancient Mu c taxillsm in declaring that 
"neither qiy&s nor igtnd* should, in the last resort 
to reason or to < aql, figure in the arsenal of judicial- 
religious thought ... as regards qiy&s, there is the 
need to detach, among the elements of basic prescrip¬ 
tion, the invariants on the baste of which qiy&s will 
be legitimate, if account is taken of the indication 
[amdra) which specifies them" (R. Brunschvig, Ra- 
tionaliU el tradition chex *Abd al-Cabbar, 2x4). The 
convincing validity f kvdidiiwa) of kiyds is, like 
that of tgffuf c , based on a text; reason only inter¬ 
venes in order to put the analogical deduction into 
effect. 

The Shl‘1 criticism of kiyds is directed against the 
diversity of opinion which is liable to result from it. 
The Kur’&n condemns divergence of opinion in 
many places (IV, 82; XLI1, 13; VIII, 46; XXX, 31; 
III, roj). A number of kadl&s attack those who 
profess divergent doctrines (al-Amidl, JkAam, 
iv, 10). 

To these objections, the scholars of ktyas reply 
in their turn with scriptural and rational argu¬ 
ments in favour of judicial analogy. 
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(a) God said: “Learn from this, O you who are 
clear-sighted’' (LIX, 2). To Icam a lesson is to as 
sociate a thing with its “homologuc” [natfr ); such is 
the process of kiyds. “If you are capable of inter 
preting dreams ...” (XII, 3); kiyds does nothing 
other than interpret the rule. “These verses are 
addressed to thinking people" (XII, 3; X, 24; cf. 
Abu 'I Hasan Pasdawl. op. cil., 995): what is more, 
the Kui J 3n (IV, 146) employs analogy in authorising 
ablution vrith sand [layammum) when water is 
lacking. 

Jt is well-known that the Companions of the 
Prophet employed (tiyds and dialectical discussions 
[mutuifaral) and that they practised judicial con¬ 
sultations (mughifward/). In a general fashion, the 
partisans of kiyds appeal to the fiaditjt where it is 
related that when the Prophet sent Mu^dh b. 
Djabal to the Yemen as the former asked: 

“How will you reach a judgement when a question 
arises?”; Mu^dh replied: “According to the Word 
oi God”.—“And if you find no solution in the Word 
of God?"—"Then, according to the suima of the 
Messenger of God'*.—“And if you find no solution 
in toe sunfia of the Messenger of God, nor in the 
Word?”—“Then 1 shall take a decision according 
to my own opinion (ogjlahidu rd’yf)”. Then the 
Prophet of God struck Mu*3dh on the chest with 
his hand and said: "Praise be to God who has led the 
Messenger of God to a solution that pleases him” 
(Abu D5wud, Akdiy*. b. i» I a!-TirmI«JJ)I, Ahkdm, b. 3: 
al-Darimi, Suwon, Introduction; A. J. Wensinck, 
kiyAs. in El 1 ). 

(b) The person endowed with reason, the mukatiaf, 
is naturally inclined to assess the invisible (ghd* ifr) 
on the basis of the perceptible tokens of experience 
[bdtfir). Cracks in a wall foretell its collapse, a cloudy 
sky and fresh wind are signs of rain. etc. (al-Amidl, 
Ikkdtn, iv, 5). Similarly, in matters of religious law, 
kiyds puts into eifect “the cause-norm association" 
(Hlla-kukm) to assist the exercise of reflection on 
two similar cases, the second not being defined by 
this association. 

The nature of kiyds. According to al-ShifiT, 
and i&Uhud [g.v.] are two terms expressing 
a single notion; when the rule concerning a specific 
case is not dictated by a particular Indication 
{daUUa), this indication must be sought by a means 
conforming to truth with the aid of 1 ditikdd. Now 
uiitihiid is kiyds ( Risdla , § 1323). The specific uature 
of ftiyifs is not yet detached, it is subjective opinion 
(rd y y), With the elaboration of the science of the 
usul al-fikh, the concepts aie defined and fixed. 
Kiyds can then be defined as the method which 
consists in assimilating the derived case (/or*) to the 
basic case (a?l) in virtue of their similarity with 
regard to the raison d'llre {Hilo) of the norm {hukm). 
Kiyds is thus a form of reasoning which proceeds 
from particular to particular, linking a new case to 
an old case: “It cannot ... be considered as induc¬ 
tive reasoning, since it does not aim at applying to 
all casts of the same kind the observations made 
concerning one of them". (C. Chchata, Logiquc juri- 
dique ct droit musulman, 20). Such is the character 
of the reasoning which concludes that in a case of 
fornication, a confession repeated four times on the 
part of the guilty party may be considered a suffi¬ 
cient proof of the offence. The basic case is defined 
by a Kur’inic text which prescribes the execution 
by stoning of the guilty party in the presence of 
the four witnesses. This assimilation {ta$kbfh) of 
ancient origin belongs to a still simplistic coacept 
oi 'ilia. With the development of the theory of 
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kiyds, Hlla takes on a more logical quality. Whence 
the penalty that reduces by half the punishment 
applied to female slaves as compared with free women 
(IV, 35); the HUa of the reduction in penalty is 
slavery. By analogy, this reduction will be applied 
to male slaves as compared with free men. Of the 
same type is the kiyds that prohibits the lending of 
dry dates or raisins at interest (rsM), on the basis of 
the prohibition of lending grain (wheat, barley), 
with the demand of eleven measures against ten. 
The reason for the prohibition is that usury is 
forbidden. 

For kiyas to be effective, four elements are neces¬ 
sary: (x) the appearance of a new case which causes 
a problem; (2) a basic case (ajf) governed by a hukm 
defined by a text; (3) a raison {Pitre of the law 
I {H lla) which can provide the line [nuiHxd djamiH 
justifying the assimilation of the derived case with 
the basic case. This raison d’itre is the "sign” (‘ aldnta) 
which permits the knowledge that the ruling from 
a text may be applied to a case not envisaged in 
these terms. Once this reason is known, the jurist, 
proceeding by analogy, applies the law thus moti¬ 
vated to the case in which he sees a similar reason 
to pronounce judgment. This is the taUil (L. Milliot, 
op. cit., 138); (4) finally, a result which is the 
applied to the derived case. Such is the prohibition 
against striking one’s parents drawn from the 
prohibition against saying to them “fie!” (XVII, 24). 
As regards the third condition, "the tfanafi* only 
recognise Hlla as endowed with a “transitivity’’ 
(ta'diya), that is. susceptible to being put into effect 
in a derived case on the basis of a basic case (al- 
Sarafchsl. f/$ii I, ii. x6i).The JjfcAfi'ls, on the contrary, 
accept that an c i7Ia may be intransitive (fcljtra), 
intransmissible to a derived case". In reality, the 
opposition between these two doctrines depends on 
the different manner in which the HU* is conceived 
in relation to hukm. According to the ShaflTs, on 
the contrary the Hila Is that which confers upon 
the Hukm its “validity of origin". According to the 
Hanafls, the Hlla of the basic case justifies itself by 
the derived case (R. Brunschvig, Valeur ti for.de> 
ment du raison tie went juridxque, 79-80). 

From the point of view of modality, several types 
of kiyds are distinguished: (a) kiyds Hlla or kiyds 
al-daldla (al-Ainidl separates these two) which con¬ 
sists in associating (djam c ) the basic case with the 
derived case with the aid of the indication of the 
Hlla and the qualifications which the latter entails 
(cf. Ibn Kayyim, IHdm, i, 138-9). An example is 
the association of wine (nabldh) wilh alcoholic drink 
(AAawr), giving as “middle terra" the faculty of 
upsetting good behaviour. 

(b) Kiyds skabah is an analogy by “simple simi¬ 
larity" which requires uo intervention of motive or 
of common indication (min ghayri dalil djdmi*; 
l e lSm , i, 148). An example is the similarity estab¬ 
lished between the slave and the free ir.an for the 
assessment of the diya [9.P.] when the slave is the 
responsible lor the offence, and that which assimi¬ 
lates his compensation when he is the victim {Mu c la- 
mad, ii, 692). 

(c) Kiyds al tard is a coextensive kiyds al-Hlla 
and its contrary is kiyds al-'aks or “reversibility", 
“reverting to uoa-wasf non-kuhn" (R. Brunsciivig, 
op. nit., 81; al-Anddl, lbkdm, iii, 261). Kiyas &karH 
would thus appear with i&wF to be a decisive crite¬ 
rion for the interpretation of Islamic law. It permits 
the establishment oi new rules. But in the extent 
to which it is a process of reasoning which excludes 
the possibility of having recourse to a purely logical 
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norm, friyas skarH belonging definitively to personal 
opinion (ra 3 y), it is for this reason limited in range. 
From this results the need to resort in certain cases 
to other methods of reasoning: isttfudn [f.r.j or 
benigmUs and istislah [g.t’.] or utilitas public*. 

In the modem period, the theory of kiyas is 
generally applied in the different schools which adopt 
it in the spirit of the tfanaft doctrine. Because of 
the major role accorded to personal effort by the 
Banafi madhhab, the modem muditahid is generally 
eager to draw from this the norms enabling him to 
deduce new rulings; historically, the importance 
accorded to IJanaflsm results from the fact that the 
Ottoman empire followed the SaldlQfc sovereigns in 
imposing it as an official doctrine. This ascendancy, 
which prevailed over a large proportion of the 
Muslim world, had the effect of conferring upon 
the yanafl tn\adhhab an official status in a number 
of countries "where the majority of the native 
Muslim population follows another school, e.g. in 
Egypt, Sudan, Jordan, Israel, Lebanon and Syria" 
(J. Schacht, ijamafiyya, in £/■, iii, 163). 

Bibliography: In addition to the Arabic 
sources cited, sec the bibls. to f<iy&S in El 1 and 
Idjma* in El*; Diassfls. Ufdl, ms. D5r al-Kutub, 
U$ill 329, it. 244b-293a; $aymarl, K. Mas&Hl al- 
ikhlildf fi ufuJ al-fikh, ms. Chester Beatty 3757. 
and the treatises on the tepHI; R. Brunschvig, Va- 
leur et fondement du raisonnement juridique par 
analogic J'aprcs al-Ghaxdll, in Si. /si., xxxiv (1971); 
Idem, La thdorie du qiyds juridique chtt Ic planafite 
alDabusi (V'fXU sitcU) , in Oricnlalia Hispanica, 

1, Leiden 1974, 150*41 idem, Pour on conlrc la 
logique grecque, in Convegno inter nasurndc, Rome 
1971; idem, RalionaliU et tradition dans I’analogie 
jundicc-religicuse chez U MuUazilitc <Abd al- 
Cabbdr, in Arabica. xix/3 (1972), 213-21; Ch. 
Chehata, Logique juridique et droit tnusulman. in 
St. I si., xxiii (1965). 5-23'. A. Turki, Argument 
d’autontf, preuve rationnelle et absence de freuve 
dans la tnfthodologie juridique musulmane, in S/. 
isL xlii, 59-92; R- Arnaldex, La raison et I'uUntifi- 
cation de la viriU selon I bn plasm, in M flanges 
Masiignon, Damascus 1956, i, xn-ai; L. Milliot, 
Introduction & Vitude du droit musulman, Paris 
1953; A. Turki, Poldmiques entre Ibn IJazm et 
Bdgi, Algiers 2976, iv; E. Tyan, Mfthodologie et 
sources du droit cn Islam, in SI, x (1959), *82 If. 

(if. Bernard) 

2. In Grammar. 

In grammar, the word pi yds indicates the "norm", 
meaning the instrument which enables the gram¬ 
marian to "regulate" (kusa) the morphological or 
syntactical behaviour of a word, where this is not 
known through transmission (nakl) or audition 
(siimd*), on the basis of the known behaviour of 
another word, by means of a certain kind of analogy; 
it is synonymous with miby&s (pi. makdyis). The 
term is well attested in the Ktiab of Slbawavhi (cf. 
G. Troupeau, Lexique-index, 179); SIbawayhi does 
not define it but he says that it may be bad ( radt 3 , 
babib), constant ( mullaHbb , mustamirr J, flowing 
(djdri), stable (tnutamakkin) and that it is indis¬ 
pensable (laxim); he insists that one does not "reg¬ 
ulate" a thing on the basis of that which is rare 
(fcofif) or exceptional (shadhdh), but that one "reg¬ 
ulates" it on the basis of that which is in frequent 
use (kathir). The expression c ala ‘l-piyds, which he 
often uses, indicates "according to the norm, 
normally”. 

It is the Mu < tazill grammarian al-Ruuuniiil (d. 
384/994) who supplies the first definltlnn of the 


term, in the A', al (ed. M. I^jawSd, 50); 

"kiy&s is the combination (djam*) of two things, 
whence results necessarily their combination in 
principle (AnAm)". 

Ibn Djinn! (d. 392/1002'. devotes to £»>£s five 
chapters in the A’. ai-KhasdHi (ed. M. A. al-NadidiAr, 
». 109-33, 357-69. J9*-9L asserts that the Arabs 
love affinity (laiidntn) and resemblance (tashdbuh) 
and that this leads them to assimilate things that 
are close to one another, and to tiace (Hand) a secon¬ 
dary thing (far*) to a primary thing (a*/); he com¬ 
ments that this penchant of the Arabs for assimila¬ 
tion (ta&bih) sometimes leads them to trace a 
primary thing from a secondary thing, and that a 
rare thing can be the "norm", while a more common 
thing is not. As regards the links between the "norm" 
and audition and usage (isti*mdl), he distinguishes 
four cases: (1) that which is generalised (muffarid) 
according to the norm and according to usage; this 
is the optimum; (2) that which is generalised ac¬ 
cording to the norm, but exceptional according to 
usage; one adopts the word of most frequent usages; 
(3) that which is generalised according to usage, but 
exceptional according to the norm: one adopts that 
which is commonly heard (mosmu*), but does not 
"regulate" anything else according to it; and (4) 
that which is exceptional according to the norm 
and to usage; this is faulty (>narJk£l) and should be 
rejected ( muffarah ). Finally, he observes that the 
grammarians considered that that which is "regula¬ 
ted" according to the language of the Arabs, con¬ 
stitutes a part of their language, even if the Arabs 
have not used it in speech. 

I11 the K. Luma* al-adilla fl usdl al-nafur, Ibn 
al-Anbar! (d. 577/n8t) subjects kiyds to a lengthy 
examination (ed. A. Amer, 44*86). He considers that 
it Is impossible to do without it in grammar, since 
the latter may be defined as being the science of 
"norms" (makdyis) drawn (mustanbafa) from ex¬ 
haustive study (istibrd*) of the Arabic language. 
He defines it as the tracing of a secondary thing 
from a primary thing, by virtue of a cause Cilia) 
which demands the application of the principle of 
the primary- thing to the secondary thing. He dis¬ 
tinguishes three kinds of kiyas, according to its basis 
upon (x) a cause to which the principle is attached; 
(2) a resemblance (ihabak) other than the cause to 
which the principle is attached; and (3) a generalisa¬ 
tion (fard) of principle. Whore the assumption 
(1 khala) of the cause is lacking in this case, only the 
two former kinds arc utilised by the grammarians. 

Al-Suyxiti (d. 9^/1503), in the third chapter of 
the K. al-lktirab fl u}Ql al-nabw, clarifies all the 
data concerning supplied by previous gram¬ 

marians (ed. HaydarabSd, 38-72)- He divides his 
study into three parts: (x) the primary thing, on 
the basis of which one "regulates" (makis ( alayhi ), 
(2) the secondary thing, which one "regulates" 
(mantis); (3) the principle; and (4) the cause that 
unites them (tfjdmi'a). 

Finally, it should be noted that, in the K. alRadd 
( ala 7-nwMt, the Zfthirl grammarian Ibn Ma<J6 
al-^ur^ubl (A 592/1x96) objects to the use of 
in grammar and calls for its abrogation (ed. £fj. 

Payf, *56). 

Bibliography: given in the text of the article. 

(G. Troupeau) 

tflZ (t.), basically "girl, unmarried female", 
but often used with the more restricted meanings 
of "daughter, slave girl, concubine". It is al¬ 
ready found in the Oikhon inscriptions in the phrase 
kls oghll "daughter", as opposed to url ogkll "son", 
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and subsequently appears in most Turkish languages. 
Through Turkmen forms it passed into Iranian 
languages like Kurdish and Ossetian, and through 
Ottoman usage Into Balkan languages like Serbian 
and Bulgarian, often via the Ottoman technical 
expression (for which see belcw) hhlar aghasl (see 
Radloff, Vtrsuck tints Wbrterbuckit itr Titrk- 
Dialect/, ii, 818-9; G. Doerfer, Tiirkischt urut Mon- 
golische Elements in X tuff ruse kt. ii*. Tiirkischt 
Elementt itn bJeupersische, Wiesbaden 1967, 569-70, 
Mo. :6oi; Clauson, An etymological dictionary of 
pre-thirleenth century Turkish, 679-80). 

In mediaeval Islamic usage, one of its denotations 
was “Christian woman", doubtless influenced by the 
meanings “slave girl, concubine"; Oj uwaynl. tr. 
Boyle, i, 237, calls the Georgian King David IV 
“the son of Kk Malik”, i.e. son of the Queen Rusu- 
dani. Under the Ottomans, the term Klslar Aghast 
“Agho of the maidens" was generally used to denote 
the chief of the black eunuchs in the Imperial Palace, 
more correctly entitled Dor al-Sa l adat Aghast "Agha 
of the House of Felicity". This officer was in charge 
of the sultan’s harem, and was in practice the 
principal officer of the whole palace. From the last 
years of the iottyi6th century onwards, he enjoyed 
the prestige of vizierial rank, as a pa&a of three 
tugks, with the title of Mu$htr, coming in order of 
precedence only after the Grand Vizier and the 
S Itaykh al-lslam. After 995/1587 he also displaced 
the Chief of the White Eunuchs from his control of 
the ait'kaf or pious endowments of the Haramayn, 
Mecca and .Medina (see M. M. Penzer, The ffarlm,* 
London 1965, 128 £fI. H. Uzun?ar$ili ( OsmanU 
devletinin saray tc$kil&ts, Ankara 1945, 172 ff. and 
index; Gibb and Bowen, Islamic society and the 
ucsl, i/i, Oxford 1950, 76 -7, 329-31). 

The element $fr also occurs in two well-known 
topographical features in the city of Istanbul and 
vicinity. First, there is the Kiz-ta&l "Maiden's 
stone", the column of the Emperor Marxian (450-7), 
in the FAtlb quarter, so-called from its alleged power 
to distinguish virgins (in fact, the genuine “virgin's 
column" from near the Church of the Holy Apostles 
was incorporated in the Siilaymaniyye Mosque, 
which rose on that church’s site after 1456): see 
E. Mamboury. The tourists’s Istanbul, Istanbul 1953, 
339-40, 41, and Baedeker, Konstaniinofel, Balkan- 
staat/n, Klewasten, Archtfel, Cyfern 1 , Leipzig 1914, 
180. Second, there is the Kis-ktilesi "Maiden's 
tower", the signal station and lighthouse built on a 
rock in the Bosphorus just south of Oskiidar in the 
entrance to tho Bosphorus, popularly called "Lean- 
der's tower", referring to Leandcr's death by drown¬ 
ing when trying to reach his beloved Hero (though 
this occurrence is usually located in the Dardanelles 
between Cestus and Abydos). The classical name 
for this rock was Dainalis (from the wife of the 
Athenian general Chares), but the Turkish name is 
connected with the story of Mcbeuuned II’s daughter, 
allegedly shut up there in a fruitless attempt to 
preserve her from death by snakebite (see Mamboury, 
op. cit., 496-7, and Murray's handbook for travellers 
in Constantinople , Rriisa and the Troad, London 
1893, 107). 

For the social status of women in Turkey, see 
MAK*A. (C. E. BOSWORTU) 

tyJzlL AHMADLt [see isfendivAr oshlu]. 

KlZlL ARSLAN [sec ildeguids]. 

SlZlL BA£ii (t. "Red-head"). The word is 
used in both a general and a specific sense. In general, 
it is used loosely to denote a wide variety of ex¬ 
tremist ShTi sects [see qijulat], which flourished in 
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Anatolia and KurdisUn from the late 7th/i3th 
century onwards, including such groups as the 
Alevis ( e Alauds; see A. S. Tritton, Islam: belie) and 
practices, London 1951, 83). 

The ‘Alawls were closely connected with the 
Nu$ayris of northern Syria and Cicilia, and the 
tahtacis (takhtadiis [{.».]), in order to protect them¬ 
selves from persecution by the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment as schismatics, later "gained the right of 
asylum under the all-embracing and tolerant um¬ 
brella of the Bektashl organization” (J. Spencer 
Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 
83; see also bektAshiyya). Th« htslt ba$k did not 
constitute a Sufi order as such, but rather a religious 
sect (Abdiilb&ki Colpinarh, IA art. Ktnl 605). The 
common characteristics of all those designated as 
klzil-bash was the wearing of red headgear. Gdlpin&rli, 
o-p. ci/., sees the Wzll-bagt in this respect as the 
spiritual descendants of early Shl'I ghuldl groups 
such as die Khurramis [?.{/.], who were also known 
as the Mubammira from their practice of wearing 
red hats and robes, and even of pre-Islamic heretical 
sects of the SAsAnid period, especially that of Mazdak 
(see also Browne, LHP, i, 310-13). In its specific 
sense, the word hizil-bash Avas a term of opprobrium 
(often MzU ba$k-i arobd^, "scoundrelly khU-bash", 
etc.) applied by the Ottoman Turks to the supporters 
of the $afawid house [see safawidsJ. and adopted 
by the latter as a mark of pride. 

In Safawid usage, the term derived from the 
distinctive scarlet or crimson hat ltddf) with twelve 
gores ( lark) commemorating the twelve Imams of 
the Iihna c Ashari Shi c is, worn by the disciples 
(murids) of the Safawid shaykhs. According to Safawid 
tradition, in 893/1487 Shaykh tfaydar [*.i».], in¬ 
structed in a dream by the Imam 'Ail, devised this 
headgear (British Museum MS. Or. 3248, ff. 2ia-b). 
When JJaydar first showed this “Safi td 4 i'\ as it 
became known, to the AH Koyunlu ruler Uzun 
Hasan, the latter kissed it and pat it on his head 
(if the date 893/1487-8 is correct, this story is clearly 
apocryphal, because Uzun Hasan died in 882/1478). 
His son Ya c kab, however, refused to wear it, and 
this was the origin of the enmity between Haydar 
and Ya'fcQb which resulted in the breakdown of the 
Salawid-Ak Koyunlu alliance. After the death of 
Haydar, YaMjOb not only forbade his subjects to 
wear the ffiltU-b*$h 144 ), but also tried to prevent the 
Sufis of the §afawid furika from wearing it (R. M. 
Savory, The struggle for supremacy in Persia after 
the death of Timur , in Isl., xl (1964), 54 ff.). 

Strictly speaking (as noted by Chardin; see 
V. Minorsky, TaJhhirat al-mulilk, London 1943, 
188 and n. 3), the term Jtlstl-bd$h should be applied 
only to those Turcoman tribes inhabiting eastern 
Anatolia, northern Syria and the Armenian high¬ 
lands which were converted by the Safawid da < wa 
and became the disciples of the Safawid ^jayklj s at 
ArdabU. However, the term was also loosely applied 
to certain non-Turkish-speaking Iranian tribes which 
supported the $afawids, lor instance the tribes of 
jaiish and Karidja-diigh (Siylh-kOh), and Kurds 
and Lurs. The great klzlibash tribes (oymijt) were 
subdivided into as many as eight or nine clans (the 
list in Minorsky, op. cit., 16-17, is by no means com¬ 
plete). The most important oyrndks included the 
Ustadjlus, Rumliis, ^IjimlOs, Dulgijadlrs (arabicc: 
Dhu M-Kadars), Takkalus, AfshArs and lyAdiArs; 
other tribes, such as the Turkmans, WarsAlss and 
BahSrlus, ar? occasionally listed among the great 
oymdk s. During the reign of Shah IsmaTl I fa.w.), 
the ShSmlfls W ere the most powerful of the fthU-bdsli 
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oymdk s. The provenance of some of the great oym&ks 
is clearly indicated by the name of the tribe: for 
instance, the names Rumlfl and Baharlu 

consist of a place-name with the addition of the 
possessive particle -/fi; others, such as Afshdr, 
Warsak, and Dulghadfr, are the names of old Oshuz 
tribes. The origin of some names, such as UstSdjlQ, 
is still obscure. 

From the middle of the 9th/ 15th century, Ardabll 
was the nerve centre of an extensive organisation 
designed to keep the $afswid leadership in close 
touch with its £frf/-Ws/j murids in eastern Anatolia, 
Syria and elsewhere. This organisation was controlled 
through the office of khalifat al-khulof&l. felicitously 
called by Minorsky (of. cit., 125) "the special secre¬ 
tariat for § 0 fl affairs". The khalifat al-k^ulafa?, 
who was necessarily a khll-bdsh and usually a Turco¬ 
man, appointed representatives termed khalifa in 
the region in which the Safawid da t tt* was active, 
and the khalifas in their turn had subordinates 
termed fir a. The presence of large numbers of hhll- 
bash Safawid supporters in eastern Anatolia con¬ 
stituted a serious threat to the Ottomans. In 907/ 
1502, Sultan Bdyazld II transferred large numbers 
of ShFls from Asia Minor to the Morea, yet in 917/ 
1511 there was another serious £fsl/-6 ash revolt at 
Tekke [see bayazId ii], and Sultan Selim I, before 
invading Iran in 920/1514, massacred 40,000 of 
them in order to secure his rear (see Savory, The 
coiuolidation of Safawid fairer in Persia, in hi., xli 
(1963), 86-7). 

The khU-ba$k, as the murids of the §afawid 
owed implicit obedience to their leader in 
his capacity as their mur^id-i hdmil ("supreme 
spiritual director"). After the establishment of the 
Safawid state, the Safawid shdhs transferred this 
fir-tnuridi relationship from the religious to the 
political plane, since they were now not only their 
followers’ murshid-i hdmil but their king ( pddishdh ) 
as well. As a consequence, what bad formerly been 
an act of disobedience on the part of a Sufi against 
the orders of his spiritual director now became an 
act of treason against the king or a crime against 
the state, and as such, punishable by death. The term 
sdfigarl, "proper conduct for a $0fl", was extended 
to mean, "conduct becoming to a sA officer"; 

the converse, nd-$uflgarl, came to mean "failure to 
obey orders; rebellious or treasonable conduct**. 
As late as 1023/1614-151 for instance, when §hMi 
'Abbfts put to death some who had de¬ 

fected to the Ottomans, the charge was nd-}6f1gart 
(Savory, The office of khalifa: al-khulafd under the 
Safawids, in JAOS, Ixxxv (1965), 501). A passage 
in the Tdhlkhi < Alam-drd-yi t Abbdsi, Tehran 1334/ 
1955 . I. 88, where an officer is described as mard-i 
$dfi tta yakdiihai xva dawlalkhwah, makes it clear 
that being a Sufi and a hlzll-bd^ was considered 
to be tantamount to being loyal to the and 
the regime. 

When the Safawid state was established in 907/ 
1501, the constituted the military aristoc¬ 

racy. Since they had been largely responsible for 
bringing the $afawids to power, they considered it 
only right and proper that they should both fill the 
principal offices of state in the central administration 
and also hold the most important provincial governor¬ 
ships. The use of such terms to describe the Safawid 
empire as fialamraw-i kUU-ba& ("the fihilbash 
realm") (Td'rifihi < Alam-ard-yi i Abbdsi, i, 206); 
davlai-i khUbdsk ("the hhil-bd^h state") (ibid., i, 
152); and rnamltkai-i ftltil bash ("the xll-bdsh king¬ 
dom") (ibid., 1, 523), makes it clear that, in the 


view of the fchtl-bd^g, the Tadjik or Persian elements 
did not count for much in the new order of things. 
Similarly, the jhSh is commonly referred to as 
pddiskdh-i klsll-bdsh, again a term which appears to 
ignore the existence of the Tadjiks altogether. 

Initially, the two principal offices of the central 
administration, that of the wikdlat and that of the 
amir al-umard'i, were both held by the same 
bdsh officer. Under Tahmasp I [?.*.], the office of 
amir al umard 5 declined in importance, and was 
superseded by the office of [sec kOr£I], 

which was also a klzll bash prerogative. The govern¬ 
ment of the provinces of the §afawid empire during 
the early period was allotted almost exclusively to 
kteil amirs, who ruled as petty princes in their 
provinces. Tire provincial governors had courts which 
were replicas of the royal court, and the system of 
provincial administration in many respects resembled 
that of the central administration. These provincial 
governorships were assigned to the klzll bdih amirs 
as fiefs known as tiyul [g.v.]. The governors, m return 
for the obligation to provide the king with a stated 
number of fully-equipped troops when required, 
were allowed to consume locally the greater part of 
the revenues collected in the provinces under their 
jurisdiction; such provinces were known as mamdlik 
or "state" provinces. 

After the conquest of {$hurAsAn in 916/1510, Shah 
Ismail made Marat the second city of the Safawid 
empire, and it became the seat of one of the Safawid 
I princes and frequently of the heir-apparent. The 
royal prince was placed in charge of the 
governor-general of Khurasan who, in his capacity 
as lala or atdbeg ("guardian") of the prince, was 
responsible for the moral and physical welfare of his 
ward. It was his duty to see that the prince was 
trained in archery, horsemanship and the like, and 
also to see that he received his apprenticeship in 
statecraft. 

Since the khll-bdsh were "no party to the national 
I Persian tradition" (Minorsky, op. cit., 188). their 
assumption that the principal offices of state would 
automatically fall to their lot led to immediate 
friction with the Persian elements in the administra¬ 
tion. The Persians, or "Tadjiks" as the khll-bdsh 
contemptuously called them, were the "men of the 
pen" who had traditionally filled the ranks of the 
bureaucracy in Iran and had provided administrative 
continuity under a succession of foreign rulers, 
Arabs, Turks. Mongols, Tatars and Turcomans. In 
the Persian view, the hlzll-bdsh were "meu of the 
sword", and were not expected to have any know¬ 
ledge of statecraft. On the other hand, in the khll- 
bdsh view, "Tadjiks" were fit only "to look after 
the accounts and diudn business. They had no 
right ... either to maintain private bodyguards or 
to command troops in the field. If kiill-bd$h were 
asked to serve under a Persian officer, they con¬ 
sider it a dishonour" (Savory, The qisitbdsh, education 
and the arts, In Turcica, vl (1975). *89). Ismi ‘11 I 
attempted to maintain a balance between these 
two forces by appointing Persians to the all-important 
office of wakil, but this merely aggravated the tension 
between them, and the lbd$h brought about the 
death of three of the five Persians appointed to that 
office under hmaHI I (see Savory, The significance 
of the political murder of Mired Salman, in Islamic 
Studies, Jnal. of the Central Institute of Islamic 
Research, Karachi, iii (1964), 181-91). 

When Sh&h TahmSsp succeeded his father in 
I 930/1524, at the age of ten-and-a-half, the 
! took advantage of his youth to assume control of the 
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state. Their mystical belief in the quasi divine nature 
of IsmSTl I as their murshid-i kdmil had been shat¬ 
tered by the latter’s disastrous defeat at Caidir&n 
Itf.v.], and they now reverted to their primary loyalty 
to their tribe. This led to almost a decade of civil 
war as the great kUU-btUk oymdks fought for political 
supremacy, and between 933/1526 and 9 *W »533 
either individual tilxil-b&sH tribes or coalitions of 
tribes ruled the state. In 937 / 1330 * 1 the Takkalus 
attempted to seize the person of the ili 4 h. but the 
other great oymdks rallied to his defence and, in 
the ensuing fighting, large numbers of TakkalQs 
were killed. The survivors fled to c Ir 41 #-i ‘Arab; 
some of them subsequently entered Ottoman service, 
and one of their chiefs, the renegade Ulama (U 15 ma), 
was involved in the rebellion of All$£$ Mlrrii I9.11.]. 
These events virtually ended the political influence 
of the TakkalG oymdk. 

In 9*0/1533 Shall Tahmlsp managed to reassert 
the authority of the crown, and for some forty years 
remained in control of affairs, but in 982/1574, when 
lie fell ill, there was immediately a recrudescence of 
dissension among the klzl!-bash. The political situa¬ 
tion, however, was very different from the situation 
obtaining in 932/1526, at the outbreak of the civil 
war between the btzllbdsh tribes. The new factor 
was the introduction of a “third force" to the 
political scene in the form of Armenians, Georgians 
and Circassians, who became ghuldmdn-i khdssa-yi 
^arlfa, "slaves of the royal household". These men, 
many of whom had been taken prisoner in Tahmasp’s 
campaigns in Georgia between 947/1540*1 and 961/ 
i 553 ' 4 » or were the offspring of women brought to 
Iran at that time, adopted Islam, and were given 
special training to fit them for service either in 
some branch of the administration of the royal 
household, or in one of the newly-constituted ghuldm 
regiments. The ghuhims, instead of being paid on a 
quasi-feudal basis like the bUU-bd&h, were paid direct 
from the royal treasury, and their primary loyalty 
was therefore to the shah and not to any tribal unit. 
When therefore there was a fresh outbreak of fac¬ 
tionalism in 982/1574, "it was no longer a struggle 
to determine which tribe could outstrip its rivals in a 
state in which the Qizilbdsh tribes as a whole ei*joyed 
a dominant and privileged position, but whether the 
Qizilbdsh tribes as a whole could maintain their 
privileged position against the threat from the new 
elements in Persian society, the Georgians and 
Circassians" (Savory, Sa/avid Persia, in Cambridge 
History of Islam, i, 407 8). This struggle was not 
resolved during the remainder of Tahmisp’s lifetime, 
or under his successors Ism& c ll II and Sultan Muham¬ 
mad ShSh (99.V.]. 

When ‘Abbas 1 [9.V.] was placed on the throne in 
996/1588 by the powerful amir Mur ibid 

KuII Khan Ustadjlu, he realised that not only his 
personal future but the continued survival of the 
Safawid state depended on his being able to establish 
his authority over the frlzU-bash as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. The Ottomans, taking advantage of ktsll-bd$h 
factionalism, had made large inroads into Persian 
territory in the west, as had also the Ozbegs in the 
east. ‘Abbas’s solution of curbing the power of the 
MhU-bdsJi and increasing that of the ghvlums, though 
successful in the short term, ultimately seriously 
weakened the military and political effectiveness of 
the Safawid state. The filzU-bdsh regarded the 
14 m with contempt, and dubbed them kara- 
oghlu, "sons of black slaves’*. The gkuldms, though 
some great commanders emerged from their ranks, 
did not have a fighting elan comparable to that of 
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the klzll-bdsh. the only troops in the Islamic world 
who had earned the grudging respect of the Ottoman 
janissaries. Essentially heavy cavalry, the klzll-b&ih 
carried a formidable arsenal of weapons—bow, lance, 
sword, dagger and battle-axe; in action, the tddj 
was replaced by a helmet with mail check-pieces 
(Minorsky, op. cit., 32): as they charged, they set 
up a rhythmic chant of "Allah! Allah!" ( TcPrikh-i 
' Alam-dra-yi 'Abbdsi, ii, 699). The basis of their 
fighting spirit, however, was their fierce tribal 
loyalty oymdkiyyat, ta f as}ub-i klzll - 

bdshiyyat). §hSh ‘Abbas I was well aware of this 
and, in pursuance of his policy of curtailing the 
power of the filzU-bdsb, not only reduced the strength 
of the klzll-bdsh regiments but also deliberately 
weakened the all-important attachment of the 
khU’b&sJt soldier to his tribe. He did this in a va¬ 
riety of ways: he placed an officer in charge of a 
tribe who was not himself a member of that tribe; 
in certain cases, alleging that a particular tribe 
did not possess an officer worthy of holding the 
rank of amir, he appointed a ghuldm as amir of 
the tribe; he transferred groups of men from one 
tribe to a district belonging to another tribe. The 
continuance of these policies by his successors 
ultimately undermined the military strength of the 
$aiawid empire. 

In Afgh&nist&n, there exists a substantial Sljl ‘1 
minority group of khUb&sh, living mainly at K&bul 
and in the high valleys of Foladi on the western 
edge of the HazSradjit [q.v.]. These people arc the 
descendants of garrison troops left behind by Nadir 
Shah [*7.17.3 in 1150/1738 during his Indian campaign. 
The klzll-bdsh hold clerical posts in government 
offices, engage in trade or are craftsmen; in short, 
they constitute an important and politically-ln- 
fluential element in the population. Estimates of 
their total number vary from 60,000 to 200,000 (sec 
H. VV. Bel lew. The races 0/ Afghanistan, Calcutta 
1880. 107; D. N. Wilber. Afghanistan, New Haven, 
Conn., 1962, 49-50; and V. Gregorian. The emergence 
of modern Afghanistan, Stanford 1969. iudex s.v. 
Qizil-Bash). 

As recently as 1945 . the fact that the name hlzll- 
ba& still had an emotive power in AcJji&rbAydiln, 
the nerve-centre of the $afawid organisation in 
earlier times, was demonstrated by the choice of 
this name for the regular troops recruited by the 
short-lived autonomous republic of Adharbaydjln. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. Fora detailed 
description of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Anatolian see article Ktzslba*, in tA. 

For additional textual references, see G. Doerfer, 
Tiirkische und Mongolische ElcmenU im Neu- 
pcrsischen, iii. TUrhische Elemenle im Xeuper- 
sischen, Wiesbaden 1967. 470-2. 

(R. M. Savory) 

RtzlL-ELMA (or KlzlL-ALMA). “Red Apple" 
is an expression which occurs in written sources 
from the 16th century onwards; it also occurs in 
Turkish oral traditions from Anatolia and Adhar- 
baydjau as well as in modem Greek, Bulgarian and 
Rumanian folklore, current to this day. It refers to 
a legendary city which was to be the ultimate goal 
of Turko-Muslim conquests, and some versions ex¬ 
plain the term from the resemblance between a red 
apple and the golden dome of a building—in this 
latter case it refers to a large church situated in the 
area In the Ottoman period ftltU-Elma tended to 
be identified with the large cities associated with 
Christianity—Constantinople, Budapest, Vienna and 
Rome—which the armies of the Pddl$hdh were hoping 
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to conquer (see J. Deny, Us pseudo prophitxes con 
cernanl les Turcs at* XVI ' siicte, in REI, x/z (1936), 
201-20; E. Rossi, La legend* turco-bizantin* del 
Pomo Rosso , in Actcs du V• Congris utter national 
des etudes byzantines, Rome 1936, 542 -J 3 )* 

Another tradition, which must have developed 
before the Ottoman one, identifies KIzIl-Alma with 
D&ghistan, beyond Dcrair-Kapu. It has been sup¬ 
posed that this legend originated from the ceremony 
for enthroning the Shamkhal of DSghisttn, in which 
the claimant to the throne is involved in throwing 
a "golden ball ’; because of this ball, Dagbistan was 
called "The land of Kittl-Alma” (see Fahreddin 
Celik, Ktxtl-Altnarun yerleri, in CtnataUi, Jan. and 
March 19*2; Bam^ek Ktrzioglu, Kars ili ve petresin- 
dekitere gdre Kixtl-Alma, in Turk folklor arafttrnut/an, 
No. 181, Aug. i964).The idea of KizlI-AJma being situ¬ 
ated in Dagfcistan as the furthest point of Muslim ex¬ 
pansion has persisted in the oral tradition of Eastern 
Anatolia among the residents of Kars, Ardahan, 
Kagizman and both parts of Adharbaydjan. The 
legendary place is mentioned in the 18th century 
by two poets from the fringes of the Caucasus. The 
one, ‘Ashlfc §afl, speaks of it in a song composed 
to celebrate an expedition of Nadir Shah (r736-47) 
against the Russians in Daghist 3 u (see F. Celik, 
op. cit.). But drawing on information given by a 
certain Bahrain of Damascus in his geographical 
work which was translated from Latin (NQr-i 
< Otbmaniyye Library, ms. 2996), Celik suggests that 
the country of the Khazars was called Klill-Alma 
since the 4th/ioth century. 

A popular legend, which probably rose in the 
oral tradition of the Janissaries, has survived In 
written recensions. One version is dated 13 Sha c bSn 
1084/23 November 1673 and is found in the National 
Library at Ankara ("conk” collection. No. 7 2 )- A 
second, dated 15 IJiumSdS 11 1179/29 November 1765 
is in a collection of folk narratives from manuscripts 
brought together by P. N. Borotav. The narrative 
is written in the form of a letter and it combines the 
motif of "^lall-Alma, the ultimate goal of the 
Ottoman conquests” with that 0/ a Christian king 
who, having been vanquished and wounded by 
‘AH b. Abl was plunged into a deep sleep, 

and is waiting for a favourable day to revive and to 
take his revenge on the Muslims. In this version of 1 
the legend, an attempt can be seen at an identifica- I 
tion and a localisation, which has ended in contra- | 
diction and anachronism. The Christian king is 
called Rum Papa "The Pope of Rome", so Klzll- 
Alma Is thus being identified with Rome. But the 
narrative also locates the same legendary place at 
Bee (Vienna), and links this legend with the account 
of the Ottoman raid carried out during the reign of 
SQ!eym 3 n II in 1532 by the historical person Kasim 
Voyvoda (see P. N. Borotav, in Annuaire de I'Ecole 
Pratique des Hauler Eludes, IV f section, 1966-7, 
263-4). The motif of the resurrection of a king is 
certainly Christian and probably Byzantine. It is 
linked with the cycle of pseudo-prophecies at the 
end of the period of Turkish domination (Deny, 
op. ctt.), but later on it must have been integrated 
into Turkish tradition. 

Oral versions of this narrative are still being told 
today. The present writer has recorded five versions 
in Turkish folklore (t) Ispartali Hakki, KOyUmden 
geliyorum, Ankara 1971. 34-5 (the material in this 
book dates from 1916); (2) H. L Erginol, in Gedix, 
No. 33 (1944)—cf. P. N. Borotav, in Journal de la 
SocitU diS A/ricanistes, xxviii (1958), 16; (3) Kurt 
Bittel, Legenden wm Kerkene$-Da$ [K apadokien), in 


Orient, xiii-xiv (1960), 33; (4) a version noted by 
Boratav in the villages of Han K 5 y and Ak-Dere 
(Afyon province) in 1950; aud ( 5 ) * version noted by 
Oguz Tanse! in the village of Meyrc (near Bozkir, 
Konya province). The two last versions are part of 
Borotav‘s own manuscript collection and are un- 
unpublished. A Greek version from Asia Minor has 
also been recorded; it comes from a village in the 
region of Ephesus (see Dklo Sotiriou, D’un jar din 
d’A naletie, a novel translated from Modern Greek, 
Paris 1965, 22). For an Arabic version, see Yakoub 
Artin Pacha, Seise haddouta, comes populates ra- 
conlts au ( atre, Cairo 1903, 11-12. 

Bibliography: A full bibliography is provided 
by J. Deny and E. Kossi in their articles. Apart 
from works cited vn the article, see for the motif 
of the Klzll- Elma El mas Yilmaz, Ktztl-Eltna 
ef sane it in Ttirk folklor araqttrmalan, No. 146, 
Sept. 1961. (P. N. Boratav) 

KlZtL IRMAK (t. "Red River"), the ancient 
Halysf'AAuqlor Aly${ M AAug),the largest river in 
Asia Minor. It rises in the mountains which separate 
the vHJ&yel of Slwfts from that of Erzerum, waters 
the towns of Zarra (4,330 feet high) and Slwas 
(4,160 feet high), then enters the province of Angara 
where it moots the mountain of Argils!) and the 
Kogja D 3 gh range which force it to make an immense 
detour of over 160 miles. Its course is at first south¬ 
east, then it turns northwards, and finally it reaches 
die Black Sea below BafrA in the middle of marshes. 
It is nearly 600 miles long. Its waters, of a dark 
yellow colour when they are in flood, diminish enor¬ 
mously in the summer; its bed is wide and its banks 
high. Its principal right-bank tributaries are the 
KhAn-sQvu and the Delidje-Cay; those on the left 
are the §arQm$Ak-Cay which flows by Kaysariyye, 
the Dewrek-Cay from Josy*. the Gbk-Irmak which 
comes from the Inhii-Dlgh (the ancient Olgassus) 
and waters the town of Kastamtini (f.t.J. According 
to Strabo (xii, 561), the river Halys ('AA*j$) took its 
name from the mines of rocksalt, the product of 
which was exported in the form of large blocks; 
these mines thirty miles to the north of Yuzghad 
(Yozgat) near the village of $ 4 rl- Kirnis]!, arc worked 
among the red sandstone, covered with clay and 
marl of a reddish colour ; this soil washed down by 
the heavy rains gives the river a reddish colour, 
whence its name. 

In ancient times, this river marked the boundary 
between the autochthonous peoples of .Asia and 
those who had come from Europe to colonise tho 
country. Herodotos (i, 72) makes it a frontier between 
Lydia and Media. It seems to have been known to 
the Arabs by its ancient name, if it is this river that 
is referred to by the name Alis in a verse of Abu 
’MAia* al-Ma^rrl (S. de Sacy, Chrestomathic arabe \ 
iii, text, 45, tr. 109, gives by mistake "Alous", an 
error reproduced by Defr^mery, Mdmoires d’histoirc 
orientate, ii, 221). 

Bibliography. C A 1 I ^jewad, Qiughrd/iya 
lughdtl, 609; Ha^jdjl Khalifa. Qfihdn-nUmd, 
626; Ch. Texier, A sit M insure, 538; V. Cuinet, 
La Turquie d'Asie, l, 19, 27a, 639, iv, 433; Fr. 
Spiegel, Zrdnischc AUerihumskunde, i, 183 ff. 

(Cl. Huart*) 

KiziL-KUM (t. "Red sand”), a desert between 
the Sir-DaryA and Amu-Daryi rivers [qq. v., and also 
KarA-kum), falling within the modern Uzbekis¬ 
tan and Kazakhstan SSRs. The country is less 
uniform, especially in the central part, than in the 
Rar4-I£um; the sand desert is crossed by several 
ranges of hills, and in some places is rocky. The Klzll- 
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Kum becomes more and more inhospitable as one • 
goes southwards. The region called Adam-Kirllghan 1 
(“where man perishes”) between the AmQ-Darya 
and the cultivated region of Bukhara, consisting of 
sandhills (barkhan), is considered especially unin¬ 
viting and dangerous. In summer, there is absolutely 
no life in the desert: in the winter, there is vegetation, 
such as the saksaul shrub, and a few springs and 
wells are visited by Kazakh nomads. Schuyler noted 
that "Kirghiz” (sc. Kazakh) nomads crossed into 
the KIzil-Kim from north ol the Sir-Darya on the 
river ice and returned in the spring when there 
were still ice floes in the river. Moreover, the mediae¬ 
val Islamic sources show that the winter, when the 
desert was carpeted with snow, was normally the 
time for military and other movements across the 
l£Ltll-Kum. Thus the Qhaznawid historian Bayhaki 
noted that it was the absence of snow which prevented 
the Ogtjuz ruler of l^jand, Shah Malik, from re¬ 
straining the rebel in Kh w arazni Harun and his 
SaltJjflk allies from invading Khurasan in spring 
426/1035 (Ta>rlkh-i MasSidt, cd. QjjanI and l : ayya<J, 
683-4); and in the 6th/i2ih century the raids of the 
Klj*'irazm-£l] 5 hs to Dj and and against the Klpcak 
were always made in winter (see djand in Suppl.J. 
At the south-eastern extremity of the Kltfl-Kum lay 
the Katwin Steppe, to the north of the Samarkand- 
Khudjand road, where in 536(1 i.»x Sultan San&ar 
was defeated by the Iyara-Khil&y (q. c.]. In recent 
times, the desert sands have encroached on the 
cultivated fringes, and in the later 19U1 century 
several villages on the lower course of the Zaraf^b&n 
river became buried in the sands. 

Bibliography: E. Schuyler, Notes of a journey 
in Russian Turkistan, Klckand, Bukhara, and 
Kvldja, London 1876. i, 68-9; W. Moralskiy, 
Turkcstanskiy krai, St. Petersburg 1913, 25 ff.; 

F. Machatschek, Landeskunde ton Russiseh-Turke- 
slan, Stuttgart 1921, 286 ff.; V. PWtt, Oftrk 
yuznlkh KlzU-Kumov, Samarkand 1912. 

(W. Barthold - C. E. Bos worth) 
klZIL-t'ZEN (in Ar*rl Turkish "Red River"), 
the ancient Amardus, a river which flows through 
Adharbay^ian and enters the Caspian Sea forty 
miles east of Scfld-Rud, "White River", at its 
Junction with the river Shih-Rud at Mendjil. Its 
source lies in the province of Ardildn, and it begins 
by crossing ‘Irak ‘Adjaml to the north; its right- 
bank tributary is the Zan^i&n, on the left it receives 
the Kara gol at Mivane, then it runs along the 
southern slopes of Elburz, describing a great arc 
125 miles long and crosses this range through the 
defile of RudbAr and the narrow valley of Rustam- 
Sbad, a kind of couloir through which rush violent 
winds from the south In winter and from the Caspian 
in summer. It was known to the Arabs as Nalir 
al-Abyad "White River" (tr. of the Persian Sefid- 
Rud) (cf. Dima^hkl, Cosmography, tr. Mehreu, 145); 
at one time the Turks called it the HflIAn (yadjdjl 
Khalifa, Diihdn-nunui. 304). 

Bibliography: A. Chodzko, Popular poetry 0/ 
Persia, 479 . No. 2; Fr. Spiegel, Rranische Alter- 
thumskunde , i, 75 ft.; Rawlinson, in JRGS, x, 64; 
Schefer, Chrestomathiepersane, ii, 98; H. L. Rabino, 
in RMM, xxxii, <1915-6), 262-3; Le Strange, The 
lands oj the Eastern Caliphate, 169; tfamd Allah 
Mustawfl, A Tuxkat al ^liib, ed. Lc Strange, 217; 
VI. de Kotzebue, Voyage en Perse, Fr. tr., Paris 
1819, *86 (view of the bridge of Kaplan-tagh as 
frontispiece); Fr. Sarre, Reise von Ardebil nach 
Zendschan, in Peter mann's Mitteilungen. xlv 
(1899), «3 * 7 . (Cl. Huart) 


KIZIMKAZI, in full, Kizimkazi-Djmbani, a 
small hamlet in south-west Zanzibar situated 
in lat. 6' 26I S, which possesses the earliest datable 
inosque in East Africa. Its mihrdb has a dedicatory 
KQfic inscription recording its foundation by Sjaykh 
Abft Tmrfin MQsA al-Hasan Muhammad in 500/ 
1106-7. This is flanked by fyur’Anic verses and two 
inscriptions in roundels, all of great elegance. The 
nearest analogy Is with a grave cover found at 
Slraf: the ensemble was either imported from there 
or executed in Zanzibar by a SlrAfl mason. This 
Persian connection accords with traditions of trading 
relations attested by inscriptions in Somalia and 
by the Kilwa histories. Otherwise, the mosque is an 
undistinguished rectangular structure. H. N. Chittick 
excavated it and the adjacent site in i960. The 
hutted settlement dates from the rith century or 
earlier: a ruined stone house and defensive enclosures 
are probably 18th century, when, as is commem¬ 
orated by another inscription dated xt 84 /i 77 *' 3 » 
the mosque and mihrdb were largely rebuilt, the 
earlier inscriptions being incorporated into the fresh 
structure. An oral tradition claims that it was the 
capital of Bakari, a 17th century Swahili ruler of 
southern Zanzibar, but this seemingly contradicts 
the archaeological evidence; the fortified residence 
and the rebuilding of the inosque are more congruent 
with the 18th century development of the eastern 
African slave trade. 

Bibliography: Chrdnica dos reyes de Quiloa, 
opud J. de Barros, Da Asia. (1552). ed. A. Bateo, 
Coimbra 1932; History oj Kilwa (Arabic text), ed. 
S. A. Strong, in JR AS (1895); S. Flury, The 
Kufic inscriptions of the Kizimkazi mosque, in 
JRAS (1922); H. X. Chittick. Preliminary report 
on the excavations at Kizimkazi Dimbani, in Annual 
report of the Antiquities Division, Tanganyika, i960, 
Dar es Salaam 1962; G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville, 
The French at Kilua Island, 1965; idem and 
B. G. Martin, .-f preliminary handlist of the Arabic 
inscriptions of the Eastern African coast, in JRAS 
(* 973 ); P. GarlaUe, The early Islamic archi¬ 
tecture of the East African coast, 1966; W. H. 
Ingrams, Zanzibar, its history and Us people, 
1931; anon., Zanzibar guide, Govt. Printer, 
Zanzibar 1952; D. B. YVhitehouse, Excavations 
at Sirdf, in Iran, vii (1969), 62 and pi. VIII. 

(G. S. P. Frzeman-Grenville) 
KlZKAHAN 'sec kilAt], 

KtZLAR AGUASt [see kh], 
tfOC !;U$AR, a name of several towns and 
villages in Asia Minor, derived from Kodja- 
hlisar; compare such names as RoC Hisirl, Koyiro 
HisArl, Koyul Hi$ArI. KeCi Hisirl and Toklu Hisarf* 
Confusion is often prevented by the addition of the 
name of the nearby provincial capital or of another 
word, e.g. Canklrl KoC*HI$art, §l»erefli KoC hfi$ 4 r. 
For the same reason, the toponyms of places with 
this name have been changed in recent tiroes. 

I. Sherepu £06 Hi$Ar! (in modem usage $er*fU 
Kofhisan, centre of an life (previously kadd*) formerly 
called Esb-keshAn, in central Anatolia nowadays 
within the il \wilSyel ) of Ankara (formerly of Konya), 
8 km cast of the northeastern shores of the Tut 
Gblii [q.r.J. The town is situated on the road con¬ 
necting Ankara with Adana via Aksaray, nowadays 
a major line of communication. The countryside 
around it is watered by a mountain stream and 
yields a varied agricultural produce; there is also 
sheep-raising. Since ancient times salt has been 
produced at Kaldinra on the lake. In 1950 §erefli- 
1 kochisar town had a population of 4,458 and the 
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ilfe (then called a kata) one of 46,500, the latter 
including within its boundaries 97 villages. 

Bibliography : B. Darkot art. s.v. in lA; 
F. Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegennett, Leipzig 
1924-6, i, Table 6*; Ankara il yiUt/ft, Ankara 
1967; I. H. Konyali, $ereflikofhisar iarihi , 1971. 

II. CahkIrI K06 HigAnf, in modern usage Rankin 
Ko$ Hisar, since ca. 1923 centre of an ilfe (kadd>) 
in the il ( teildyet) of Qnnkm (Canfcir! [q. ti.], IvAnghrl 
before 1925) in central Anatolia, nowadays called 
Ilgaz. In the 19th century it was a ndhiye in the 
sandiak of Jt&nghrfi ' n the wild yet of Anadolu, and 
since 1864 in that of Kastamonu. Situated in the 
valley of the River Devrez (— Devrek) on the south¬ 
ern slopes of the Ilgaz Mountains at an altitude of 
905m. the town is an agricultural market centre, 
lying near the crossroads of the routes from Ankara 
to Kastamonu via Rankin and of that from Istanbul 
via Bolu and Tosya to Erzurum and the east. Islam- 
isation came after the conquest by the Danishmend 
amirs in ca. 468/1075- Afterwards the region became 
part of the dominions of the Isfendiyaro&blu itf.v.] 
or DjandSrid dynasty of Kastamonu (Ka^amCnl 

The Ottoman Sultan B&yazTd I took it in 
795/1393. After the invasion and restoration of the 
amlratcs in Anatolia by Timor (after 804/1402). 
KoO Hi$ 3 r definitively became Ottoman territory in 
855/1451. It then became an important halting-stage 
in the Ottoman network of routes of the so-called 
"left wing" (so/ kot) of Anatolia. In 1950 the town 
of Ilgaz itself had a population of 1,783, and the ilfe 
(then called a has*) one of 24,800, the latter including 
in its boundaries 76 villages. 

Bibliography: (R. Bozkurt] Osmanh impara- 
torlugvnda hollar ulak tv fast menziUeri, Ankara 
1966, 12, 15, 22 and map: Qanktrt il yiUigi 1967, 
Ankara 2967; R. Leonhard, Paphlagonia. Reisers 
und Foruhungrn im nordlichen Kleinasien, Berlin 
* 9*51 69, t22 I., 391, 398; F. Taeschner, Wegen- 
nets, i, 26, 198, table 26; O. Yal^in, Qanktn, 
Istanbul 1961; Y.YOcel, Kastamonu'nun ilk fethina 
Kadar Osmanh-Candar milnasebetUri, in Tarih 
A raqtirmalan Dtrgisi (1963), i. 

III. Ko6ni$Xn (Stvxs) nowadays Hafik, centre of 
an ilpe in the province of Sivas situated on the old 
main road and caravan route from SIvSs to Erzindjan 
[f.w.] and the East 37 km. N.E. of Sivas on the 
right bank of the Klzll-Irmak at an altitude of 
1340 m. The population of the town in 1970 numbered 
3,156. Nearby is Lake Todurgfca (TbdUrge, now Kaz 
Gold or Dcmiryurt Gold). Ko£b»? 3 r is identical with 
Haflk Kal'esi (Hiwik), a stronghold of some im¬ 
portance during the amlrate of Sivas of KS<JI Burban 
al-Dln fa.®.]. In the 19th century the town had a 
mixed Armenian and Turkish population. 

Bibliography: V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, 
Paris 1892, », 695; B. Darkot, art. Sivas in lA, 
with list of older sources; H. W. Duda, ed. and 
tr„ DU Seltschukengcschichtc dcs Ibn BiM, Copen¬ 
hagen 1959, 248 and n.b.; F. Taeschner, Wegen- 
nets, ii, 2 f., 11 n. 1, 3, table 36; Y. Yflcel, Kadi 
Burhaneddin Ahmed ve devlai (1344-1393), Ankara 
1970, 32 f., 45 f., 52 . 73 

IV. I<o£tn$AR (Mardin) nowadays called Kxzil- 
tepe, the centre of an ilfe of the province of Mardin 
in southeastern Turkey ( Ogazira) on the Zerkan 
Suyu, a tributary of the KhabOr. to the south-west 
of the city of M&rdln fa.t».J. Its population numbered 
16,376 in 1970. In early Islamic times this, Kodbi$ 5 r 
was called Dunaysir (Dunaysar) fa.tf.]. During the 
rule of the Artuljids fa.®.], the town was an important 
caravan centre, and a medical school existed here. 


The present ruins of the Ulu J 3 jami c are a monument 
of that period (ca. 601/1204-3). At the time of Sultan 
Selim I *s campaigns against the $afawids, an Otto¬ 
man army commanded by Blylkll Mebmed Pasha, 
beglerbegi of DiySr Bakr, defeated a Persian force 
under Karakh 5 n UstSdjalO near the town In 922/ 
15x6. Afterwards the whole region came under 
Ottoman rule, with Mardin as a sandiak (lited) of 
the new eydlet (beglerbegilik) of DiySr Bakr fa.v.]. 
Kc£hi$ir was a part of the b+ 4 *» 5 of MSrdln in 
924/15x8 and remained a subdivision of that district, 
being a ndhiye of the sandiak of Mardin during the 
19th and 20th centuries and a kada' of the wildyet 
of MSrdln since the Republic was founded. 

In 1766 the well known traveller Carsten Niebuhr 
visited KoCbi?Sr ("Kodsje hissar" in Arabic "GunAs- 
sar" or "DunAssar"), finding five minarets still stand¬ 
ing (cf. Reito naar Arabic, Amsterdam-Utrecht 177b' 
80, ii, 366- 7 ). 

Bibliography : Dunaysar Ta y rik)ii, MS by 
tlalmish 'Omer b. Durmu&b al-Turkl, cited by 
O. Turan, Sclfuklular tarihi vc TUrk-Islam mede- 
niyeti, Ankara 1965, Istanbul 1969', 283. 293, 367; 
1 . Artuk, Dunaysir"da Atlukoiullarmin L/luCamii, 
in Bellctcn, x (1946), 167-9; A. Birken, Die Pro- 
viazen des osmanischen Reiches. Wiesbaden 1976, 
191; J. S. Buckingham, Travels in Mesopotamia, 
London 1827. i. 378 (view of KoCbisir in 1826) ; 
N. GOyUng, XVI. yUtytlda Mardin sancagt, 
Istanbul 1969, 18, 25 L, 30, 39. 62-72, 75. ” 5 *. 
Sri hid me-1 urildyet-i Diydrbckir 1308, 13 Dtp a, 
DiyArbekir 1308/1890. 127. 

V. ICoChisAr also Kopja HisAr, identical with 
the Byzantine fortress of Trikokkia in the Sakarya 
region to the south-east of Iznlk fa.©.). This place 
was conquered by Sultan Orkhin fa.t>.] in 708/1308 
( 7 * 3 / 1313 ) 

Bibliography : I. H. Dani$mend, Osmanh ta- 
rihi kronolojisi, i, 8; D. E. Pitcher, An historical 
geography of the Ottoman Empire, Leiden 1972, 37; 
1 . H. Uzun^arpii, Osmanh tarihi, i, Ankara 1972*, 
xxo and n. x. (A. H. de Groot) 

£OCl BEG, also called GSris/ili If. oj^a 
MvfTAPA Bec, Ottoman writer of treatises 
on statecraft. 

Kofi Beg was a native of Gdri&e (Gorfa, Korytza) 
in Macedonia. He entered the Palace service as a 
iUvshirme fa.©.] during the reign of Ahmed I and 
served under successive sultans until his retirement 
to his native place in the early years of Mebemmed 
I Vs reign. He seems never to have served in any 
capacity outside the Palace. He gained the especial 
confidence of MurSd IV and Ibrahim, and it is for 
his memoranda to these sultans that he is famous. 
He was also tutor to the historian Na c Ima [ q.v .] 
(for a full biographical account sec M. £agatay 
Ulu^ay, /A art. Kofi Beg). 

Ko£i Beg’s best-known work is his Risile, presented 
to Murid IV in 1040/2630, where he analyses the 
causes of Ottoman decline and suggests remedies. 
There are several printed editions of the work: 
Ahmed Veflk Pasha (ed.), KoCi big risdlesi, London 
i279/*862-3, Istanbul 1303/1885-6; A. K. Aksiit, Kofi 
bey risaUsi (in Latin script), Istanbul 1939; German 
translation by W. F. A. Behrnhauer, in ZD MG, xv 
(1861), 272 ff., with comments by Fleischer in ZD MG, 
xvi (1862), 271. The work is summarised in J. von 
Hammer, GOR, v. 29*- A second risdle attributed to 
| a <o6i Beg was apparently compiled from memoranda 
submitted to Sultan Ibrahim on that Sultan's order. 
There is no critical edition of the work. The first 
published version is an incomplete but fairly full 
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German translation by Behrnhauer, entitled Das 
.Vaftkaindm*, in ZDMG, xviii (1864), 699 (f., based 
on manuscripts now in the Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna (Mix. 477, A. F. 188. Hist. Osman. 150). The 
translator states that the author is anonymous. The 
second published edition is in A. K. Aksut, op. eit., 
78 ff. (in Latin script), based on a manuscript in 
Millet Library, Istanbul, no. 474. In a third pub¬ 
lished edition, based on a manuscript in Nuruos- 
maniye Library, no. 4950, the editor attributes the 
risaU to the Grand Vizier Kem 3 nkesh Kara Mustafa 
Pa§]ja (F. R. L'nat, Sadraxam Kemankef Mustafa 
Pafa Idyihasi, in TV, ii, no. 6, 443 ff.). There are 
divergences between the published versions and 
between them and other existing mss. (for details 
and discussion, see M. £afcatay Ulu^ay, Kofi Bey'in 
Sultan Ibrahim'e takdirn ettigi risalc vc arzlar, in 
Z. V. Togan’a arma&an, Istanbul 1950-5, 177 ff.). 

The contents of Ro£i Beg's risalc presented to 
Murdd IV resemble those of an earlier analysis of 
Ottoman decline, the anonymous Kildb-i miistcidb, 
(ed. Ya?ar YQcel, Ankara 1974) and are entirely 
conservative in outlook. The spread of corruption, 
he argued, had brought about a decline in the old 
institutions and bred disrespect for the sharVa and 
old laws (W nun [?.«.]). Remove corruption, restore 
respect for the $£ari c a and fcinun, and the Empire 
would return to its former glory. In the old days 
before the reign of Suleyman I, the sultan had 
attended the Diwdn personally. Slileyman had 
abandoned this practice. Before the year 982/1574-5 
the Grand Vizier had been independent, with no 
intermediary between him and the sultan. Tho 
sultan’s favourites (niidamd*) had never interfered 
in affairs of state. Bribery was unknown and beg s 
were never unjustly dismissed. There was strict 
control over the emoluments of Palace officials and 
they never received lands whose rightful use was as 
timars or zc'dmcts [99.1*.]. 

After 982/1574-5 Palace officials and Sultan’s 
favourites were able to engineer the dismissal of 
Grand Viziers. begUrbcgis and sandjak begis and 
acquire laads rightfully allocated to timariots, as 
freeholdings (tcmllk) or fief-holdings (pa&tMkllk, 
urpallfi). As a result, the state lost its worthiest 
officers and no longer had the timariots available 
for war. A similar decline occurred in the 'ilmiyye 
hierarchy. After 1003/(594-5 sheykhUlisUims.kdd' 'as- 
Am and kdtfis [77.W.] frequently suffered wrongful 
dismissal. Muldxemets and $d«tf-sh»ps were offered 
for sale, allowing ignorant men to enter the profes¬ 
sion. Promotion, too, had come to depend on age, 
rather than ability. In the old days, the c ulema i had 
been upright men. Because they had feared God, 
the people had feared them, and the integrity of the 
sharia had been preserved. 

The ftwar-system had underlain the Empire’s 
former military strength. In 993/1584-5, however, 
Ozdemir-oghll c Othmiln Pasha bad allocated liman 
to deserving rc t dyd. After him, the principle was 
extended, and unworthy rc'dyd and Palace nominees 
had received timars. These made bad and rebellious 
troops. Few bothered to present themselves for 
campaigns. Many had contradictory berdts [7.®.], 
giving rise to disputes and a decline in the respect 
due to the sultan's decrees. Finally, the abolition of 
the yUrUks and nUsellxms, who had acted as a 
pioneer corps on campaigns, meant that the tima¬ 
riots, the picked troops of Islam, now had to perform 
menial tasks. The Janissaries and other kapltiulu 
corps (see ordu] had also become corrupt. It was 
again Ozdemir-oghl! e Othman Pas^a who, in 992/ 
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1584. had admitted suitable non-A«/s into these 
corps, and after 1003/1594-5 this had become a 
flood. The devihirmc system broke down; tradesmen 
and others secured posts lawfully due only to fcu/s. 
and admitted their relatives to the corps. The 
number of so-called Aw/s increased enormously, 
many of them retiring early without performing 
their military or other duties, and consequently 
they became a heavy burden on the treasury. 
Previously, they had resided only in Istanbul, 
Edirne and intermediate villages. They now resided 
throughout the empire, often exercising dictatorial 
powers in a region. 

The swollen number of kuls, together with a 
decline in AAa?;-i hiimdyun lands [see >2*5 $a], 
which had cither passed to enemies or else been 
allocated as pashmakllk, ttakf or vizier’s A/uis?, 
meant a vastly increased burden of taxation on the 
rc'dyd. The sale of tax-collecting rights exacerbated 
the situation. Excessive taxation had impoverished 
the rc'dyd and this, in turn, led to insufficient 
treasury revenue. This led to military weakness 
which undermined the authority of the sultan. The 
result was internal dissension and military defeat. 

£o6i Beg’s remedy for the decline was as con¬ 
servative as his analysis of its causes: a return to 
the imagined perfections of the era before Suleyman I. 
Bribery should be removed by restoring the in¬ 
dependence of the Grand Vizier and neutralising the 
influence of Palace favourites in affairs of state; 
by keeping begs in their posts without fear of unjust 
dismissal; by dismissing ignorant 'idem** and re¬ 
placing them with learned men; by distributing 
| liman only to men worthy to receive them, and 
ceasing the practice of distributing /inw-liads as 
pashma^llk , watf or other form of tenure. Only 
begUrbegis should appoint timariots. They should 
make a roll-call ( yoklama ) of present incumbents in 
their provinces (eydlet), renewing the bcrdls of 
qualified timariots and removing the unqualified. 
Kuls with high pay should receive xe'dmets, thus 
creating a warrior’s fief (bUid) and removing a 
burden from the treasury. Able-bodied timariots 
should serve on campaigns with the number of 
retainers ( diebelu ) which the old jEffnfins specify. 
This would produce 400,000 to 500,000 troops and 
provide a counterbalance to the influence of the 
baplbulus. Similarly, all innovations ( bid'at) in the 
Janissary and other ttaptyulu corps which contravene 
the old WniJws should be abolished. There should 
be a graduation (tl^ma) from the Palace once in 
every seven years, and at these times the kaplkulu 
corps should receive only enough recruits to replace 
dead members. Officers (dibit) of these corps should 
never be unjustly deposed. 

KoCi Beg’s second risaU is a straightforward 
description of various state institutions and govern¬ 
mental practices, interspersed with political maxims. 
Its purpose was to guide the new and totally inex- 
ixrrienced sultan, Ibrahim, and its language, in 
accordance with that ruler’s mental capacities, is 
extremely simple (see M. Tayyib Gbkbilgin, /A, 
art. Ibrahim, and ibrahIm). 

Bibliography: apart from works mentioned 
above, see also: V. D. Smirnov, Kolybeg GUmiild- 
xinskit (sic) i drugie osmanskie pisateli XVII. 
vika, St. Petersburg 1873 (Turkish text with 
Russian tr.); Zuhuri Damjman, Kogi Bey risaUsi, 
Istanbul 1972 (introd, and modern Turkish tr.); 
Mebmed Sureyyi, Sidjill-i ( otkmdnl , iv, 63; 
Bursal] Mebmed T&hir, 'Othmdnll mtiUUi/Uri, 
Istanbul 1334/1915*16, Ui, ttq ff.; F. Babinger, 
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Geschichtsschreiber, 184 ff-. 4*4 ff.; E. I. J. Rosen¬ 
thal. Political thought in mediaeval Islam, Cam¬ 
bridge 1968, 226-7. (C. H. Imber) 

KOEJA ELI, modern Turkish Kocaeli: a region 
between the Black Sea and the Sea oi Marmara, 
covering a part of ancient Bithynia with its centre 
l2mld [qv.] (ancient Nicomedia), and the name of 
a satidiak of the Ottoman empire. Nowadays it is 
the name of a province (i/) of Turkey (population 
385,408 in 1970), with Izmit as its capital. In 1954 
the eastern part of the province Kocaell was sep¬ 
arated to lorm the Sakarya (SafcSrya) province with 
its capital Adapazan. Since this administrative re¬ 
form, Kocacli has comprised the ilces (formerly 
kajah) of (Itrait ) Merkez, Gebze, Kandira, Gdlftik 
(before 1936, Degirmendere) and Karamiirscl. The 
province is traversed by the main route of communi¬ 
cation between Istanbul and Ankara and the East, 
nowadays by the Anatolian railway (since 1873) 
and the motorway No. 1/E5. Modern industries 
have been founded along the Gulf of Izmit (Izmit 
Korfezi) in the Republican period, complementing 
the already existing ones (e.g. the Imperial Otto¬ 
man textile and carpet factory at Hereke). Thanks 
to the large forests prevailing in the region (in 1970 
42 .x % of the area was still considered as forest¬ 
land), the province became a centre for ship¬ 
building already in ancient times (cf. the mediaeval 
type of (rowing- and sailing) transport vessel, 
Caramusali, Turkish Karamursel, called after the port 
of Knramtirsel). 

The Gulf of lzmi*. was a base area of the Ottoman 
navy from the xoth/i6th century onwards. A dock¬ 
yard and naval establishment existed at Izmit till 
World War I. Since 1926 Golciik has been one of 
the main bases of the modern Turkish navy. 

Ko£ja Eli was one of the earliest Ottoman san^faks, 
formed during the reign of Or khan in the years 
1327-38. Its name is derived from that of one of 
the ghdzi leaders oi the first two Ottoman rulers 
Akfiakodja, who with Kara Murscl and tfonur Alp 
first raided this then Byzantine region, and was 
buried on Baba Tepc near Kandira in 728/1327. 
During the Ottoman interregnum 1402-13 the 
Byzantines were able to regain their territory, but 
in 1419 Timurtashoghlu Umur Beg reconquered 
Kodia Eli definitively for the Ottoman Sultan. 
Before the end of the ioth/i6th century, the sandjak 
became part of the eydlet of the kapuddn pa?ha 
and its sandiak-begi a commander of a naval squad¬ 
ron. In 1867, within the framework of the new 
system of provincial administration. fto&a Eli was 
incorporated in the mildyet of Klnudawendi^ar 
From 1888 till the end of the Ottoman period it 
became the independent sandiak ( muta$artifllk ) of 
Izmid, with the 5 (todays of Adapazari, £and!ra, 
Geyve, Karamiirsel and Izmid-Merkez. In ca. 1890, 
V. Cuinet [La Tvrquie d'Asie, Paris 1894, iv, 303 ff., 
371) estimated the population oi the sandjak at 
223,000, of which 129,000 were Muslims, 49,000 
Armenians, 41,000 Greeks and 2,500 Jews. 

Bibliography : Ibn Battuta, RifUa, tr. H. A. R. 
Gibb, ii, Cambridge 1962, 454 &, 53*1 ‘Ashlfc- 
pashazSde, TaVitt, tr. R. F. Kreutel, Graz, etc. 
1959 *. 49 , 51, 64, 100, 185. 197 ; tA arts. Koca-cli 
and limit by B. Darkot (where the most important 
older literature is indicated); F. Taeschner, Das 
analolische WegenneU, Leipzig 1924-6, i, 91. 
105-9, XX2-6, 191*5 and map; I. H. Uzuncar$ili, 
Osmanii devlettnin merkes ve bahriye U$kildtt, 
Ankara 1948, 390, 420, 423 *»• *. 448 f., 453 . 456 : 
M. A. Walker, Old tracks and new landmarks. 


London 1897, 7-46; R. Ytice, Kocacli tarih ve 
rehberi, Izmit 1945 ; A. Birken, Die Provimen des 
osmaniuhen Reiches, Wiesbaden 1976, 114, 123. 

(A. H. dh Groot) 

KOhAT (p., "mountains”), a directly-adminis¬ 
tered District of what was the North West Fron¬ 
tier Province of British India and of Pakistan till 
1955, covering some 3,694 sq. miles and with its 
administrative centre at the town of I< 5 h 5 t. The 
District is bounded by the Khybor Agency (see 
oiaybar Pass] on the north, by the Kurram and 
North WSziristan Agencies in the west, by the 
Bannu District [q.v.] on the south, and by the Indus 
River and the c Is 3 Khcl tafoll of the Pandjib on 
the east. 

The terrain of the District is that of a rugged 
tableland lying at an average of 2,000 ft., with low 
ranges of arid hills which rise to 3,000-4,000 ft., and 
with more fertile valley bottoms in which agriculture, 
sometimes by irrigation, is possible; the climate 
shows considerable variations in temperature and 
rainiall averages only 15 inches per annum. The 
region is connected with the Kabul River valley 
and the Khyber region by the KflhAt Pass, called 
locally the Darra (2,866 ff.), whose control was in 
British times much disputed by the local AfridI 
tribesmen; the area round the Pass, a strip of un¬ 
administered territory, has for long been the site of a 
flourishing AfridI gun-making factory. An important 
commodity of the Teri village neighbourhood of 
K 5 hat has always been rock salt, of which there 
are extensive deposits at Bahidur KM 1 : until recent 
years, these were owned by the Nawdb or titular 
head of the Khatak tribes. The Government of 
India's increase of the tax on KdhSt salt in 1896 to 
a level with that or cis-Indus salt was one of the 
pretexts for the tribal rising along the Frontier 
in 1897. 

The population of the District is essentially 
Pathan, mainly of the Bangash in the western parts, 
the Khatak (fv.] in the eastern tracts down to the 
Indus shores, the Orakzay and Adam ]<h 81 Afrfdls 
in the northern parts, and the Niizls along the 
Indus in the south of the district; of these, the 
Bangash speak the northeastern or "hard” variety 
of Pashto, and the Khatak and Niizl the south¬ 
western or ‘‘soft" oue [see Ui. The Pashto 

language]. 

The Kftatak seem to have moved into K 6 bat from 
the west in the 8 th/i 4 th century, whilst the Bangash 
entered the district In the following century as 
allies of the Khatak against the Orakzay. The 
Mughal adventurer BAbur [1 q.v .] made his first foray 
into India in 9*0/1505 down the Kabul River valley 
to Peshawar, then into K 6 hat and BannO and 
through the DeradJAat to the Indus; he scattered 
the local Pathans, and built towers of skulls of 
the slain in K 6 hat (. Babur-ndma . tr. A. S. Beveridge, 
230-2). In 1029/1620 the Mughal Emperor DJahanglr’s 
general Mahibat K!i 5n [?.!>.} campaigned in XOhat 
against the RSshaniyya sectaries fa.tr.] amongst 
the local Pathans. 

In the early 19th century, Peshawar, Kohit, 
Bannu and the Dera£i&t came under the control of 
the Sikh ruler of the Pan^jSb, Randjit Singh, al¬ 
though Sikh authority was contested by the local 
tribes. The British envoy Mountstuart Elphinstone 
passed through KOhat in early 1809 on his way to 
the Durrinl court in Kabul, aud waxed lyrical about 
the green valleys and the fruits of "Cohaut” (An 
accouni of the kingdom of CaubuP, London 1842, i, 
49 ff., ii. 501). After the downfall of the Sikh empire 
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and the annexation ol the Pandjflb in 1849. the 
British penetrated through the low Kbaiak hills 
and KdhSt to the Kurram River valley at Thai. 
The regions ol PesJjftwar, K01i.1t and Haz&ra were 
then briefly placed directly under the Board of 
Administration for the Panrijib. In 1876 these 
three northern regions of the Frontier were formed 
into the CommRsionership of Peshawar. Then after 
the frontier tribal wars of the late 1890s and in the 
Vieeroyalty of Lord Curron, the North West Frontier 
Province was formed in 1901 as an administrative 
unit separate from the Pandjib, with K6hSt as one 
of its four trans-Indus districts; K 6 h 4 t District 
itself comprised the three tahfffc of K 5 h 3 t, Terl and 
Hangu. A road was made in 1901-2 connecting 
PcshSwar and Kdh&t via the Pass, and a narrow- 
gauge railway was also begun to connect Khusl]- 
bSIgafh on the Indus with Koh&t town, Hangd 
and Thai, thereby stimulating local trade with 
Tlrah and Kabul. Koh.it town had already become 
an important garrison centre from which control 
was exercised over the turbulent Pathan tribes, 
and Sir Louis Cavagnari, who for more than a 
decade had been Deputy Commissioner in K6h&t, had 
built himself a fine official residence there. 

During the inter-war period, K 6 h 5 t was, with 
Peshawar, Bannu and other parts of the Frontier, 
the scene of disturbances caused by the political 
movement of the Khidmatsdran or "Redshirts” of 
c Abd al-Chaff 3 r Khan. The postpartition position 
has not been greatly altered since British days. The 
District continues to be divided into three lahsils, 
with the names Kohat, Hangu and Karak; Kdh&t 
town is an important military base for the Pakistan 
Army and there is also a military airfield. A plan 
for a barrage across the Toi River, the "Banda 
Tanda Dam", in order to harness flood waters, has 
long been mooted. The rp6r census enumerated a 
total population for the District, including the 
attached tribal areas in the north, of 627,795, a 
45 % increase since 1951, with a population for 
Kfihat town and cantonment of 75,000. 

Bibliography : Imperial gaseteer of India, xv, 
341-52; ibid., Provincial series. North Wes 1 Frontier 
Province, Calcutta 1908, 167 ff.; Sir Olaf Caroe, 
The Pathans 550 BC-AD T937, London 1958, 
index; J, W. Spain, The Pathan borderland, The 
Hague 1963, index; A. Swinton, The North-West 
Frontier, 1893-1947, London 1967, index; D. 
Dichter, The North-West Frontier of West Pakistan, 
a study in regional geography, Oxford 1967. 115-25. 
183-4, 186-7, 205; C. Collin Davies, The problem 
of the North-West Frontier 1890-1908*. London 
1975 . index; Population census of Pakistan, 1961. 
District census reports, Kohat. Karachi n.d. 

(C. E. BOS WORTH] 

al-K0h£n al^ATTAR, Abu ‘l-Muma (DawOo) 

B. ABl Na$R B. HAFFA? AL-ISRa'Tl! AL-HiRf'Kl, 
Jewish pharmacist who in 658/1260 wrote in Cairo 
"for himself and his son" a pharmacopoeia under 
the title (changing slightly in the manuscripts) 
Minh&di at dukhan ica-dustur al-a c ydn fi tarkib al- 
adunya al-nd/i^a li’l-abddn, which became very widely 
spread. About his life almost nothing is known, and 
his relation to Abu Mansur SuIayniSn b. HaffS/ 
al-K6h€n, the author of a muntakhab from which 
al-K 5 h£n al^Attar quotes, is uncertain (see Stein- 
schneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 233 f.; 
M. Plessner. in Oriens xxiif-xxiv [1970-1J, 454. 
The Minhddj has the following 25 chapters: 1. The 
duties of the pharmacist. 2. Drinks [ca. x/6 of the 
whole work). 3. Concentrated fruit-syrups. 4. Pre¬ 


served fruits. 5. Pastes. 6. Electuaries. 7. Powder. 
8. Lozenges. 9. Remedies to be sucked. 10. Pills. 
11. "Hallowed substances” ( iydraiidt ). 12. Eye- 
powder. 13. Eye-salves. 14. Pomades. 15. Oils, etc. 
16. Plaster. 17. Tooth-powder. 18. Suppositories. 
19. Compresses, settings, sternutatories. 20. Sub¬ 
stitutive drugs. 2i. List of simple drugs. 22. Apothe¬ 
caries’ measures ard weights. 23. Admonitions for a 
sensible way of living. 24. Professional instructions. 
25. Test of the usefulness of the simple and the 
composite drugs. At the end, the author promises a 
monograph on generally-known simple drugs, which 
was probably not written. 

Thus the work is a typical dispensatorium ( akrdbd- 
dhin, from (’.reek via Syriac graphidhin), 

in which, after the Galenic example, the composite 
drugs (aladuiya al-mttrakkaba) are grouped ac¬ 
cording to classes (K«Ta y£v>)). In the present work, 
the simple drugs («il-adwiya al-adwiya al-mufrada), 
usually dealt with in separate works, have equally 
been treated from certain view-points in chapters 
21, 24 and 25. The recipes are partly of the author 
himself, but the majority come from sources men¬ 
tioned by name. Most compicious among the latter 
are the Dustur al-bimdristdnl of Ibn Abi 'l-Bayan 
[9.V.J, teacher and somewhat older contemporary of 
aI-K6h€n al* £ AtfSr, and the Irshdd of Ibn Djumay c 
al-Isr.nil, another pupil of Ibn Abi M-Bay 3 n. In 
the introduction, al-Kohin claims to be the first to 
compose an extended pharmacopeia especially for 
chemists; the earlier ones, Ibn Abi ‘l-Bayin's book 
included, are said to have been written for physicians 
in the traditional manner. This specialisation has 
possibly been one of the reasons for the wide dis¬ 
semination ol the work, a second one apparently 
being the very conveniently arranged survey of the 
current measures and weights (ch. 22), which must 
have met a generally felt need. For an officially- 
regulated standard did not exist, and the units of 
measures, so countlessly varying, were overseen 
with more or less care by the muhtasib only. A third 
reason for the popularity of the work may have 
been its useful indications for the chemist’s profes¬ 
sion (purchase, efficient storage, cleaning, protection 
of the drugs against blight etc., chapter 24). Finally, 
the abundant use of popular Arabo-Egyptian names 
of drugs made the work easily accessible to every user. 

Bibliograph y : The numerous manuscripts arc 
listed in M. Steimchneider, Die arabische Literatur 
der Juden, 237 L; Brockelmann, GA L 1 1 648, S I 
897; A. Dietrich, Medicinalia arabica, Gttttingen 
1966, 148-50; M. Uilmann, Die Medizinim Islam, 
Leiden 1970, 309 f., 320; and also S. Hamameh, 
Catalogue of Arabic manuscripts on medicine and 
pharmacy in the British Library, Cairo 1975, nos. 
208, 209, 2to, 229; Idem, Index of manuscripts on 
medicine, pharmacy, and allied sciences, in the 
Zdhiriyah Library, Damascus 1969, 320-4 ( = 
Dietrich, op.cit.)\ S. Katt&ya, Makhtutdt al-libb 
tra'I-faydala fi 'l-maktabdt al-'dtnma bi -Ilalab, 
Aleppo 1396/1976, 170-4; Istanbul, Veliyilddin 
2354 ; al'Makhfutdt al'nrabiyya fi Ma'had at- 
dirdsat al-isldmiyya al-'ulya ft Baghddd, 1968, 
no. 416,1; private collection of Dr. Haddad, 
Beirut, without numbering; and others. A critical 
edition is urgently needed, the Cairo editions— 
about half a dozen—being inadequate. See further 
Katib Celebi, Ke$f-el-sunun, ii, 1871; L. Leclerc. 
Histoire de la trUdecme arabe, 1876, ii, 215-7; 
Steinschneider, Fine arabische Pharmakopie ties 
XIII. Jahrhunderts von Abu ' l-Muna uni die 
Quellen derselben, in ZDMG . Ivi (1902), 74-85; 
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M. Meyerhof, Un Glossaire it la M alter e ntedicale 
■ par Maimcmtde, Cairo 1940, XXIII; L. Nemoy, 
Tht Arabic pharmacopoeia oj Abu al Mund al- 
KQhin oM Attar, in Hebrew medical Journal 
[Harofi Haivri, New York), ii (1941), 68-76,156-66; 
iii (1942). 88-93, * 44 - 8 ; iv (1943), 77 85, 144*50; 

Hamameh, The climax of medieval Arabic profes¬ 
sional piarmacy, in Bulletin oj the History of 
Medicine xlii. (1968), 450-61. (A. Dietrich) 

KOIL [see koyi). 
al-k6h!n [see al-kOhIk). 
kOkbCRI [see begtegInws]. 

KOKCa Tsee badakh§han]. 

KOMIS [see kOmis]. 

KOMOTEN [see gOmOlbjIne In Suppl.J. 
KONAKRY (usual orthography. Conakry), capi¬ 
tal of the Republic of Guinea. 

With its site fixed in the tables of latitudes of 
Ptolemy, Konakry has only been regularly inhabited 
since the second half of the x8th century. It is 
situated on the west coast of Africa in lat. 9* 31' N. 
and long. 13 0 43' W., and occupies three distinct 
natural sites: part of the Kaloura peninsula, the 
island of Tumbo and the archipelago of Loos. Manga 
Damba, chief of the Susu people, founded Kaporo 
there in 1780, after having subjugated the Baga 
and the Mandenyi. The Loos islands, originally 
occupied by the Portuguese (Los Idolhos), were 
occupied by Britain in 1848. After the "Mulatto 
War” of 1865-70, there were four villages, sc. Kaporo, 
Bulbinet, Tumbo and Camaycnne, which were placed 
together at the time of the first French post’s founda¬ 
tion, when the corvette “Gotland" passed there on 
26 January 1887. On 1 August r889, Conakry became 
the capital of the colony of the Riviires du Sud and 
Dependencies, and then in 1890 of French Guinea, 
of which Ballay was the first governor. 

It became the departure-point for roads into the 
interior after 1895, and then for the Conakry Niger 
railway completed in 1914, and the town and its 
port enjoyed a rapid development facilitated by the 
filling-in of the Tumbo channel. Its vitality was 
shown by the increases of population: 13,000 in 
5899, 78,000 in 1958 and 250,000 in 1975. The Loos 
islands were attached to it in 1904, and also the 
convict settlement of Fotoba, where the Wall of 
Gumba, Tierno Aliou, leader of the revolt of the 
Houbbous, died in 1912. 

It became a Commune Mixte in 1913, with full 
powers in 1955, and then on 2 October 1958 Conakry 
became the capital of the Republic of Guinea. It has 
1,853 m. of docks, ro hectares of platforms, a volume 
of traffic amounting to 2 1/2 million tonnes and an 
airport with a 3,300 m. runway; it is thus a lively 
Industrial centre. Despite the ending to the mining 
of Kaloum’s iron deposits in 1966 and the slackening 
of the exploitation of the bauxite of Kassa, it re¬ 
mains the main outlet of the Fria Company, and 
also possesses many factories, including for tobacco 
and matches, furniture, tanning, shoes, plastics, 
brewing, fruit juice, etc. Since 1963 Conakry has 
had the Gama! Atdel Nasser Polytechnic Institute, 
with seven faculties, including one for medicine, 
and it also has several Fcoles Nationales (Arts and 
Crafts, Meteorology, etc.). 

The majority of the population is Muslim (71 % 
in 1953). The conversion of the Baga and Susu was 
achieved at the beginning of the 19th century by 
the Yattara family, the Diulas. Christianity came 
with the Anglican mission at Fotoba in 1864, and 
the Catholic mission, which built the cathedral of 
St. Mary, in 1890. On 18 October 1897 Conakry 


became an Apostolic prefecture, on 18 April 1920 
an Apostolic vicariate, and on 15 September 1955 
an Archidioces.Thc diocese contained 13,400 Roman 
Catholics in 1965, two-thirds of these in the capital. 
The strength of Islam is easily discernible from these 
figures. The main farika there remains that of the 
Kadiriyya, which resisted the penetration of the 
TTjjjaniyya in the 19th century under the double 
influence of the sdtriya of Touba and of the Sene¬ 
galese auxiliary troops of the French who adopted 
Muridism. These last built a mosque on the island 
of Tumbo, still called the Senegalese mosque. 

Despite the efforts of Malinka scholars, Wahhabism 
has remained only embryonic. One should further 
note a certain persistent strain of animism among 
the Baga population, characterised till 1963 by the 
cult of the tree of Bassicole, on the isthmus of 
Tumbo, cut down then to allow the building of the 
People's Palace at the expense of the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Bibliography: A. Arcin, Histoire de la Guinle 
Franqaise, Faris 1911; J. M. Sedes, Histoire des 
missions /ranfaiscs, Paris 1950; Pasteur Nouvelon, 
Le Protestantisme cn Afrique Noire, Paris 1959; 
J. S. Trimingham. A history of Islam in West 
Africa, London 1962, index s.v. Guinea; J. M. 
Cuoq, Les Musu-tnans en Afrique Noire. Paris 
< 975 . 153*65 and bibliography cited there. 

(J. P. Alata) 

KONG, corruption of Upon, name of a place in 
the northern part of the Ivory Coast near to 
the watershed between the basins of the Comoti 
and that of the Nzi which flows into the Bandaraa. 
Kpon was founded in a very ancient period by the 
Senoufo of the Falafala tribe who to this day have 
retained their predominant rights over the land, 
while playing now only an unobtrusive role. 

Kong is an illustration of the advance of the 
Malinka towards the south and towards the regions 
producing gold and kola. This immigration took 
place in the period following the 16th century and 
these Dioula who supposedly came from Macina 
founded Bobo Dioulasso on their way. Having 
established themselves in Kong they were reinforced 
at the beginning of the 18th century by contingents 
of Sohondji Malinka pagans, with whose help they 
were able to police the trade routes. There can be 
no doubt that it was at the end of the rSth century 
that a Malinka chief, Sekou Ouattara, whose family 
was linked with the inhabitants of Boron on the 
Bandama, united n group of Malinka families coming 
from the north. From Macina he passed threugh D6 
near Bandiagara, T 4 w 6 te near Bobo Dioulasso, then 
Teninguera near Kong where he ousted a red-haired 
chieftain named Lassire Gomb 616 , taking his place 
and establishing Islam. Lassir6 Gombdte would no 
doubt have been a Mand6, ruling over the autoch- 
ihonous Falafala and the Paralha (Koulango). 

Sekou Ouattara established his twelve sons so 
firmly in the villages that when his brother Famarha 
attempted to gain power, the resistance offered by 
the sons forced him to leave and to settle in Bobo 
Dioulasso, opening a long series of quarrels between 
tbe two cities. 

From the city of Kong the power of this Dioula 
aristocracy spread throughout the neighbouring 
country, largely as a result of the superiority of 
their cavalry. To assure themselves of a supply of 
remounts, they founded on the Bani the village of 
So fata (stallions). 

While the children of Sekou Ouattara received 
various appanages, the sixth son, Sambakari, at- 
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tempted to conquer Lobi and spent several years 
lighting interminable campaigns against the L6a, 
the Teguesste and the Dian. The authority of the 
Dioula over the land of Lobi seems to have been 
purely nominal. 

Among campaigns involving external powers, 
one was repulsed by the Tondionoi Biton Kouloubali 
in 1725- Also, the Ashanti array which, according 
to Bowdich, bad reached as far as Kong, was defeated 
there and its leader injured by a lance-blow at a place 
which is still pointed out in the vicinity of the town. 

Abo (x 720-46), the ruler of the Abron, was pursued 
by the Ashanti king Opokou Ouar6 and took refuge 
in Kong, where the sovereign's mother handed 
him over to the Ashanti who put him to death. 

With its control over the gold and kola routes, 
the city of Kong took on greater and greater im¬ 
portance. and the authority of the sovereigns ex¬ 
tended over the whole of the land from the Como 4 to 
the Marahou£ and, towards the Djtmini ir. the 
south, where the Dioula had constructed terraced 
dwellings in the Sudanese style. Five mosques with 
twin pyramid-shaped minarets dominated the 
quarter* of the city. 

The military power of Kong depended on con¬ 
tingents of pagan soldiers. But commercial prosperity 
induced the more gifted elements to turn away from 
military pursuits, to such an extent that when the 
PalJaka pagans rebelled and closed their territory 
to caravan traffic, the punitive expeditions mounted 
by Kong come to nothing. 

Although Mungo Park had heard tell of Kong, it 
was Blnger who, on 20 February 1888, arrived in 
the town and stayed there until the jith March. 

In December of the same year, Treich-Laplfene made 
the sovereign of that time, Karamoko Oule Wattara, 
sign a treaty placing Kong under French protection. 
This treaty was signed on 10 January 1889 in the 
presence of Binger, who had occasion to return to 1 
Kong in 1892. 

Two years later, Kong was visited by Captain 
Marchand, Kpakt Bo (= "feller of the forest"), 
who had heard of the threat* made by Samon 
against Kong. It was then that Lt.-Colonel Monteil 
was recalled to the area; he had been preparing to 
attempt a regrouping of forces on the Upper Nile. 
Mustering at Grand Bassam in August 1894, the 
column encountered the utmost difficulties in making 
progress. Joining battle with the armies of Samon 
in March 1895, it was forced to retreat and on 15 
May 1897, Samon razed the city to the ground and 
massacred those of the inhabitants who had not 
succeeded in escaping towards Bobo-Dio ulasso. 
Only the houses of the Falafala were spared. 

In January 1898, a French detachment established 
a post there, which was soon laid under siege but 
was relieved by Commandant Caudrelier. With 
Samori captured, and peace re-established, the French 
administration invited the refugees to return. Some 
accepted, but the majority remained in Bobo 
Dioulasso. Kong was never to regain its former 
eminence. It was to remain a mere regional capital 
with some 3,000 inhabitants, and an important 
centre of Muslim proselytism. 

Bibliography. Binger, Du Niger au golje de 
Guin/e par le pays de Kong et le Mossi, Paris 
1892; D. TraorS, Les relations de Sartory et de 
I’tUl de Kong, in Notes A/ricaines, xlvii (July 
* 950 ); F. Ingold, in llomrms el dcstin, Acad6mie 
des Sciences d’Outremer, 1973, 534-7; Y. Person, 
Samori, vol. iii of Bassam d Kong, IFAN, Dakar, 
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KONYA (Arabic and Turkish orthography, 
Kuniya), known in antiquity os Iconium, an im¬ 
portant town lying on the edge of the Anatolian 
plateau, on a diagonal line connecting the Dardanelles 
with the Taurus passes leading into Syria. 

1. History. 

Konya was, during the centuries of Arab inva¬ 
sion, a Byzantine military base which the attackers 
seem for this reason to have more or less delibe¬ 
rately avoided and circumvented, in preference 
either for Tarsus (see taksCs] to the south or 
especially for Cappadocia by the northern routes; 
this would seem to explain the fact that the 
town is seldom mentioned in military histories. 
It is probable, however, that Konya, like other 
I towns, had suffered previously in the Persian in¬ 
vasion, and that it occupied only a section of its 
former territory. It is difficult to describe with 
certainty its history in a period for which no archae¬ 
ological investigation has been performed, but the 
common and widespread re-use of older materials 
in the Saldjtik monuments would seem to indicate 
that many buildings were in ruins and the town 
only partially reconstructed. It reappears, however, 
in a better light at the time of the Turkish invasions 
of the 5th/uth century and at the time of the 
Crusaders who passed that away in 1097. Tire latter 
found no serviceable fortifications there, but were 
able to derive benefit from the gardens in the vicinity 
of the town. 

It was the Saldjuk regime which marked the 
zenith of the history of Konya. The site, well irrigated 
in contrast to the neighbouring desert, commanded 
the southern route at a time when the Damshmendids 
[f.v.] denied the Saldjuks access to the northern 
route to the Dardanelles, and it must have found 
favour with the new masters when they became 
aware of the need for a secure political and military 
base as a focus for their still semi-nomadic peoples. 
The rea; development of the town dates from the 
reign of Mas'ud (512-50/1118-55), who resolving to 
make Konya a capital, built a mosque there and 
other monuments which hxs successors must have 
completed. It was already a city of note when in 
1x90 tho German army raised in Cologne by Frederick 
Barbaras* passed through it. The progressive unifi¬ 
cation of Turkish Asia Minor under the rule of the 
Saldjuks evidently contributed to the prosperity of 
the capital. Besides the principal mosque, from 
about 1190 onwards the city possessed a number of 
smaller ones, as well as madrasas, khdnkdhs fa. tv.], 
flourishing markets and reconstructed ramparts. 
The development of the power of the sultans in the 
first half of the 7 th/i 2 th century was also reflected 
in the town, where apparently social hierarchy was 
judged by the importance and height of houses 
rather than by the allocation of separate quarters 
to the various ethnic groups. In Konya there were 
evidently Greeks (with their monastery, reputedly 
dedicated to Plato), Armenians and some Jews; 
the records make few references to Turks, a term 
reserved in this context for the Turcomans of the 
plains, but rather speak of Muslims, a designation 
normally embracing both indigenous Turks, who 
in a town of this kind were largely Iranised, and 
Iranian immigrants, arriving especially in the period 
following the Kh w arazmian and Mongol invasions, 
who, besides their involvement in craftsmanship, 
were sometimes promoted to the most important 
civil posts of the regime. Three social groups deserve 
special attention, the idgidi, the akhis and the 
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$ufls or dervishes. The idgish were a kind of militia 
recruited among the half-breed sons of indigenous 
fathers converted to Islam and married to Turkish 
women; the a&ftts [q.v.] were a Turkish form of die 
Muslim jutuwwa [$.».], and were to play an important 
role especially in the period of the Mongols and their 
immediate successors; as for the §tifls, there were 
a number of different orders, but, from the middle 
of the 7th/i3th century the prestige of Djaiai a! Din 
Rumi must have drawn numerous disciples to him, 
although this was not an organised order (that of 
the Mevlevlsor Mawlawiyya, from Movllkn&/Xlawl 4 n&) 
until the 8th/i4th century. Naturally, Konya also 
had a military garrison, composed to a large extent 
of slaves of Byrantinc stock captured on the north¬ 
western marches of the kingdom The sultans lived 
in the palaces which they had built in Konya and 
the surrounding area. The ramparts of the town had 
been extended and strengthened in the time of the 
great sultan ‘Ali* al-Dln Kay ftnb&d (q.r.| with 
the compulsory co-operation of the senior amirs of 
the region. The buildings erected in this period are 
studied below, but the abundance and importance 
of the mosques, madrosas. ktyinkdhs, hospitals, 
4id»is/caravanserais, etc. testify to the considerable 
development of the SaldlOk capital, which the 
present-day remains continue to evoke, in an original 
and compelling style. 

The progressive establishment of the Mongol 
protectorate over Sal&fik Anatolia in the second 
half of the 7th/i3th century was naturally pre¬ 
judicial to the importance of Konya, although in a 
slow and partial fashion. The rivalry between the 
brother sultans c Izz al-DIn Kayfea’us and Rukn 
al-Din ftllldj Arslan represented in fact the struggle 
between the partisans of collaboration with the 
Mongols, the naturally dominant force in eastern 
Asia Minor beyond Kayseri, and the partisans of 
resistance, whose headquarters was at Konya and 
who relied to a large extent on the Turcomans of 
the southern and western frontiers. The decline of 
central authority was accompanied by a boost to 
the prestige of peripheral Turcoman principalities 
in such a way that centres of political activity, etc. 
were transferred to new regions, to the detriment of 
Konya in particular. The episode which marked this 
evolution for the first time was the temporary oc¬ 
cupation of Konya in 675-7/1277-8 by the KaramS- 
nids [see varauan-oghullarIJ 0 j the western 
Taurus, who installed there a bogus Sal^ljOk known 
by the name of J>jimri. Their independent govern¬ 
ment survived however until 713/1313; but in th*t 
year it was definitively annexed, although the 
Karam&nids did not lose their capital, henceforward 
to be situated at Laranda/Karamdn Isee l aranda). 
The cultural and religious importance of the town 
and the relative importance of its population ensured, 
however, that it retained a certain vitality, as is 
attested by a number of buildings and pious founda¬ 
tions erected by Karaminid princes and dignitaries. 
Once occupied by BSyezId Ylldlrim, the town was 
definitively annexed to the Ottoman state, together 
with the remainder of the Karamdnid state, in 880/ 
1475, and Ottoman documentary archives give evi¬ 
dence that tratys and Sal^juk and Karamanid in¬ 
stitutions were in general maintained there. Naturally 
in this vast empire, far removed from all the impor¬ 
tant areas, Konya could no longer be more than a 
provincial centre. The fact that it was under its 
walls that the Ottoman army of Reshid Pasha was 
crushed by the Egyptian army of Ibrahim Pagha, 
the son of Muhammad ‘AH, at the end of 1832, 


proves that the town could still occasionally play a 
strategic role. 

A number of travellers have visited and briefly 
described Konya. One of the most valuable accounts 
is that of Henri de Laborde, who has left us plans 
of the town as it was in 1828, a period in which 
many buildings today in ruins were still standing. 
The population of the town, which in the time of 
Culnet (end of the 19th century), was about 50,000, 
passed the 100,000 mark in the middle of this century 
(119,841 in i960) and has continued to increase 
slowly since then. 

Bibliography: An exhaustive bibliography of 
the geographers, travellers and historians was 
given in 1954 by Bcsim Darkot in his t/i art. s.v. 
The most recent works include especially those 
of Ismail Hakki Kouyali, Konya larihi , Konya 
1963, and Mchrnct Onder, Mevlana sehri Konya , 
Konya 1971. See also Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, London 1968; Osman Turan, Stlfttklular 
zamatunda TUrkiye, 1971; S. Vryonis Jr., The 
decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971: E. Eickhoff, 
Friederich Barbarossa im Orient, 1977; Faruk 
Sumer, art. gARAM&N-o£jiULLARl. (Cl. Camek) 

2. Monuments. 

There are some eighty monuments surviving in 
Konya, but many are so heavily restored that only 
fragments of decoration survive of the first founda¬ 
tion. An example is the Hoca Hasan Mescid, ca. 
1200. Major buildings lost but recorded include the 
bedeslen. The number of houses and konahs dating 
from the 18th to the 20th centuries is declining rapidly, 
but the private Koyunoglu Museum survives. A study 
of relative documents was made by !. H. Konyali, 
Konya larihi, Konya 1963, and of ceramics by 
M. Meinccke, Faycncedehorationen scldschukischcr 
Sakralbautcn in Kleinauen , Tubingen 1976. His da¬ 
tings are here accepted unless otherwise stated, while 
an asterisk indicates buildings dated by inscriptions. 

Walls and palaces. The walls were destroyed 
within living memory. C. Texier. Asie Mincure. 
Paris 1882, and others recorded the wealth of antique 
and SaldiOk decoration incorporated ia them, 
especially in die vicinity of the 108 towers, including 
fabulous beasts, a decapitated Hercules and extensive 
verses, all of which were gilded. The grandeur of 
the city is confirmed by the ruined kiosk of Kllld] 
Arslan II (ii 55 * 92 ), which was once a square chamber 
dad in ceramics with balconies carried on large 
consoles above a vaulted hall. Illustrated in F. Sarre, 
Der Kiosk von Konya, Berlin 1936, it is situated in 
toe citadel area which has yet to be excavated in 
depth and where such remains of the kale as exist 
are attributed by Konyali to 618/122z, although it 
was founded in 569/1173. 

Mosques and complexes. Adjacent is the Alaeddin 
Cami begun by Kayka’us 1 [f.v.]. The consequences 
of frequent repairs are as important as the damage 
they mask. The area immediately round the mihrdb 
is the oldest dated by the inscription to Sul (An 
MasSid on the outstanding mifirdb, ca. 1155. The 
west half of the prayer hall was completed in 617/ 
1220* and the east pillared hall was added in 1235 
when the mthrdb (its heart mutilated irreparably) 
m tbe typical Anatolia ceramic manner was added. 
Among inscribed names are those of Ustad Hidjdjl 
Mengubirti (reading provisional) al-JOjiiail (on the 
minbar), Muhammad b. Khawlin of Damascus, an 
overseer, and of Atabeg Aydz, the official in charge 
| of work x a 19-20. 
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Contiguous with the enlarged mosque and now 
entered from it is the duodccagonal lurtx named 
alter KlUdi Arslan and dated 6i6-x7/x2X9-2ig. The 
cenotaphs arc covered in white inscriptions on deep 
cobalt blue grounds. Except for Kayka’us I, buried 
at Sivas, from 1x92 onwards this was the mausoleum 
of the dynasty. 

Externally, the courtyard wall is monumental, 
with two marble portals in a style developed from 
that of 12th century Zangid Damascus. The Iplik^i 
Caini, 1220-30, was first rebuilt in 733/1332*1 but 
the mifirib survived. The central aisle has three 
domes, and the three on each side are vaulted. The 
mosque is now the museum. The Larende or Sahip 
Ata Cami, 656/1238*, has lost its second brick minaret 
in the Iranian or Central Asian style. The stalactite 
porch, incorporating detritus from Christian monu¬ 
ments, is 13th century workmanship at its apogee, 
which was increasingly heavy and flamboyant. The 
fine faience mihrdb and semi-domed farin survived 
rebuilding. It is united with the kkdnagdh (of the 
four-fadn type retaining some original decoration} 
by the family tomb in a manner suggestive of ancestor 
worship. This mausoleum is of the domed iwdn type 
with a crypt, where the cenotaphs retain some of 
their faiencework. The inscription on the mosque 
to the master Kal&k b. *Abd Allah (reading provi¬ 
sional) makes this his only dated building. The 
Sadreddin Konevi Cami, 673/1 274 - 5 *. has lost two 
deeply-carved shutters to the Tilrk ve IslSm Eserleri 
Museum, Istanbul. 

KaykubSd I [f.v.J, as patron of fijaiai al-Din 
RumI [q.v.], created Konya's greatest spiritual 
memorial, which is expressed materially as the 
Mevlevi complex and museum, to which the mosque 
of Selim II is related. The likkt originated in 628/1231 
(Meinecke, 342; Konyah, 630), but the earliest iu/an 
which contains the cenotaph of the poet is dated 
672/1273-4. Its scalloped dome was-recovered in 
Kutahya tiles externally in 1818, 1909 and 1949 
(Konyali, 654) and the wooden cenotaph, 674/1277, 
completely covered in inscriptions, is hidden under 
the gold embroidered velvet cloth donated by *Abd 
Hamid II. A second dome was built over the tombs 
of the successors of the Mewlana, but the complex 
is largely 16th century in date. B&yazld II restored 
the mausoleums and added three domed units 
together with a typical Ottoman minaret in 9x0/1504, 
while Selim I installed the garden fountain, 9x8/15x2. 
Suleyman I rebuilt the masdzid and samu^khdna, 
973/1565, and Selim II the Hmdrei, now destroyed. 
The cells of Murid III were transformed in the 19th 
century. Important repairs were effected by Murid 
IV, 1044/1634 and 1048/1650, and by Mebemmed 
IV, 1060/1650. Four typical Ottoman ttirbe s in the 
garden court are dated *934^527, Khurrem Pasha; 
981-2/1573-4, Sin&n Pasfca; 994/2585, daughters of 
Ktittik Murid PasJja; 1006/1597, Shaykh Khalil. 
The museum houses textiles and other treasures of 
the order which is active again. The Seliznive Cami, 
begun by Siileymin l and completed by Selim If, 
has a seven-domed portico earned on six Byzantine 
limestone columns. Its plan is based on that of the 
Fatih mosque in Istanbul, but without a mihrdb 
apse. Erroneously attributed to Sinan, it is typical 
of the stark style that preceded his appointment as 
miWr basMI. Beside the mosque is the library of 
Ytisui Agha, 1209/1794. Pir Pa$a Cami, ca. 926/1519, 
is a typical Ottoman mosque, but with a lUrbe in¬ 
corporated into a comer of the portico. §erefeddin 
Cami was founded 1220-30, rebuilt by the Kara- 
manogblu IbrAhlin II, 848/1445, and translormed in 


1046/1636 into an imitation of KUIcJj C A 1 I Paslja 
mosque, Topbane, Istanbul. Fragments of 13th 
century ceramic can be seen in the mortar, and 
there are patches of brickwork amid the ashlar. 
Heavily restored, 1299/1881, the interior painting is 
in the Z9U1 century fairground manner and includes 
a typical folk art representation of the SOlcymaniyc 
Cami, Istanbul, over the mihrdb. Kapx Cami, 1060/ 
1650 (Konyah, 4 « 9 ), owes its light, open style to 
the repairs in I2a6/i8xi*. Abdiilaziz Cami, minbar 
1293/1876; also replaces an older building, and its 
florid £co!e des Beaux Arts appearance is likely to 
be the work of Sarkis Balyan of the r9th century 
dynasty of court architects. 

Colleges or medreses. The Sin;all Mcdrcse, 640/1242-3, 
is a partially-ruined two-fa\in type. The outstanding 
faience mihrdb is set in an Iwdn which retains a 
quantity of its ddcor. The carving of the portal is 
also notable. Inscriptions include those to the 
founder Badr al-Dui Mu$lib and the master Muham¬ 
mad b. Muhammad b. 'Utbinan al-TusI. 

The Karatay Medrese, 649/1251-2*. ruined, but 
retaining its famous marble portal, which was an 
Anatolian variant of the Damascus style (see Alaeddin 
Cami), and also the starscapc dome with an 
oculus over the pool of the court-hall supported by 
deep fan-shaped tiled pendent!ves. This monument 
now houses a collection of Saldiuk ceramics. Only 
the iwin remains of the KuCuk Karatay Medrese 
nearby, 646/1248-9. 

The Ince Minareli Medrese, ca. 663/1264-5, built 
by KalOk (KolUg) b. ‘Abd Allah, heavily-restored, 
lost two-thirds of its brick minaret in 1317/1899. 
It was a foil to the portal's giant inscriptive bands 
developed out of simple established decorative forms 
more appropriate to wood. Overweighted decoration 
which masks structure was the Achilles heel of 
later Said] Ok architecture. 

Masd^ids. These include Bejarebey Mescid, 610/1213 
(inscription disputed), and Abdiila2iz Mescid, 6cx/ 
1214-5, both rebuilt with fragments of original 
ceramics remaining, as with $ekerfurus Mescid, 
617/1220*. The Ta? (Stone) or Haci Ferruh Mescid, 
6x2/12x5 (Konyali, 364), has an inscription to the 
master Ramadan and idiosyncratic carved stone 
porch and mihrdb. The Hatuniye Mescid, 627/1229- 
30*. retains most of its thick Giiduk Minaret, built 
of glazed brick. The Bulgur Tekke Mescid 1240-50, 
still has its plain, hexagonal dado tiles, as does the 
Karatay Mescid, 646/1248-9, but the Sirrah Mescid 
of the same date retains its brick minaret and its 
renowned mihrdb. The mihrdb of the Beyhekim 
Mescid, 1270-80, is now in the St&atliche Museum 
(Islamischc Museum, Cat. No. 81), Berlin. Both the 
Kararslan and the Tahir ile Zuhre Mescids, ca. 1280, 
have restored mihrdbs. 

Of many later examples, the Kadi Miirsel Mescid, 
812/1409, has lost its dependencies which once were 
distinctively lyaramanld in style, Including the 
mihrdb. 

Lesicr monuments. The Hasbey Dartilhuffar, 824J 
1421* built by Karamanoghlu Metuued Bey, has a 
traditional ceramic mihrdb. The marble panels have 
fallen from the facade below the six teen-ribbed dome. 
A rare, extant namaxgdh is the Musalla, 948/1541. 

Among several, a typical itran type tUrbe is the 
Gdmec Hatun, 674-84/1275-85, built of brick above 
ashlar with an ornamental tile facade and crenel- 
lations. It has two triangular buttresses and double 
stairs raised over the sepulchral vault. Fakidede 
Tiirbe, 824-60/1471-56, built of stone is transitional 
1 in style. 
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Of the fountains, Kapu Ce§me rebuilt in Ottoman 
times has claim to Sal^jQfc origins. A standard 
Ottoman example is the Akce$me, 9 } 6 /f 555 *- The 
Bahkh ^ejrne incorporates a Byzantine plaque 
depicting two fishes. 

Monuments in the vicinity . The large, pillared mos¬ 
que at Meram of Karamanoghlu Mebmed Bey, 805/ 
1402*. stands beside the fiammdm of Ibrahim Bey, 
837/t424*, which is fed by the lime springs. 

Local mid-i3th century caravanserais each with 
portal, court and hall and all partially ruined, arc 
K&ndemir (Yazionti) Han, 603/1206*; Kizil Oren 
Han, ca. 601/1207; Dokuzun Han, 607/1*20*; 
Altunba (Altunapa) Han, early 13th century. The 
Zazadin (Sadaddin) Han, 633/1235-6*. is in better 
repair and noteworthy for the extensive re-use of 
classical material and early Christian tombstones. 

Bibliography: (in addition to works given in 
the text): YakGt, Mu'diam, ed. Wdstenfeld, iv, 
204; Ibn BattOta, Riftla, ii, 281; HSdjdjl Khalifa, 
Qpk&n-numd, 615; 'All Djawad, Djughri/iya 
lughdtl, 643; Sami Bey, Kdmus al-a'ldm, vi, 3781: 

J. H. Loytved, Konia. Inschriften der seldschuken 
Bauttn, Berlin 1907; M. von Berchem, Inschriften 
au s Syr ten, Mesopotamia und Kleinasien, Leipzig 
1913; R. M. Riefstahl, The Selimiyah in Konya, 
in Art Bulletin, xii (1930), 322-28; F. Sarre, Konia . 
Seldschuhische Baudenkmaler, Berlin xqsr; idem, 
Der Kiosk von Konia, Berlin 1936; J. Sauvaget, 
Inscriptions arabes, in A. Gabriel, Voyages archeo- 
logiques dans la Turquic Orientate, i, Paris 1940, 
287-356; A. S. Unver, Konya'da Ihinci Gift §crefcli 
M inarc, in Konya Mecmuast (1947), 105-7; O. 
Turban, Selfukln Aevri vakfiyclcri. 1, in BcUcUn, 

xi ( 1947 ). 297 * 235 ; JJ » »n 415*29; ///. in 

xii (1948), 17*158; M. Z. Oral, Konya'da AUeddin 
cami'i ve turbelcri , in Ytilth ara^lv malar Dcrgisi, i 
(1956), 45*62; Idem, Strcalt medrese, in Bclletcn . 
xxv (1961), 355 * 96 ; K. Erdmann, V orosmanischc 
Medresen und I mar els vom Medresentyp in Ana- 
tolien, in Studies in Islamic Art in honour of 

K. A. C. Crestvell, Cairo 1965, 49-62; A. Kural, 
Anaddv mtdreseieri, i, Ankara 1969. 

(G. Goodwik) 

KOPAK [see sikxa]. 

KOPRO [see vezIr kOprC]. 

KOPRO *»$ARl •‘fortress of the bridge", a 
village in the Ottoman province of Khud&wcadigar 
[f.v.] in northwestern Anatolia, and situated ou the 
Curtik $u river near Yeflighehir. 1 1 owes its historical 
fame to its being the site of a Byzantine fortress 
taken in 688/1289 by ‘OthmSn b. Ertoghrul, chief 0 f 
the ‘Othm&nl! group of Turkmens based ou Eski*hc- 
hir, after the previous capture of Bilcdjik and 
during the course of the extension of Ottoman 
influence within the province towards Bursa ( 
cl. H. A. Gibbons, The foundation of the Ottoman 
empire, Oxford 1916, 32*3. 

Bibliography: SSmi Bey, KSmOs ai-a'ldm, v, 
3906; Von Hammer, Histoire, i, 87-9: Huart, 
Konia, la mile ies deruches tourneurs, Paris 1897, 
x8 (illustr. of bridge). (Cl. Huart) 

KOPROlU, a family o! Ottoman viziers who 
rose to prominence in the latter half of the nth/ 
17th century and dominated Ottoman life for much 
of that period, bringing a halt for some time to the 
decline of the empire, instituting internal reforms 
and gaining new conquests. The name derives from 
the close association of the founder of the family, 
KdprtilU Mebmed Pafiba, with the town of Kdprtl 
[f.tr.] (then in the sanjjab of Amasya), which, in 
turn, was later called Vezlr-Kttprii through its as¬ 


sociation with the family (and to distinguish it from 
the near-by Tash Koprii). That Mebmed Pasha wa.s 
bom in Albania, however, is clearly shown by his 
tr akfiyya, drawn up in Kdirne in Ra<jjab 1070/ 
March 1660, in his own lifetime, in which it is stated 
that his homeland was the village called Rudnik, 
attached to the of Amawut Belgrade (Bcrat). 
His first visit to Kiipru appears to have occurred 
only when he departed the palace service to go 
there as a sipdht, but he thereafter settled there, 
marrying and establishing a home to which he 
repaired when out of office. 

The leading members of the KbpriilU family are 
the following: 

I. KdprtiHi Mebmed Pa&ba (?986-1072/71578- 
1661), the Ottoman Grand Vizier who gave his name 
to the family. If, as his contemporary, Ffndiklill 
Mebmed Agha asserts (Siiabdflr, Ta i ri^y, Istanbul 
1928. i, 226). he died at the age of 86, he must have 
been bom in ca. 986/1578 (for other estimates of 
Mebmed Pasha's age, see Defterdir §arl Mebmed 
Pasha, Zubdat al-wa^A 1 al-'Otkm&niyya, Suley 
maniye-Esad Efendi 2382; Rashid, Ta'rlhh, Istanbul 
1282/1865, i, 6; ‘Ati 1 , Ta 3 rlhh. Istanbul 1291-3/ 
2874-6, ii, 69; Ahmed RefHjc, Koprululer, Istanbul 
2332/2924* 29; Uzun9ar$ili, Osmanlt tanhi, iii/r, 
Ankara 1951, 410) in Albania (see above). Brought 
to Istanbul in his youth, he was taken into the 
palace and by 1623 was a cook in the palace kitchens. 
He secured the backing of Khosrevr Agha (see 
khosrew pasha, Bosnian], then in the khd^-oda 
fa.r.], and entered first the biiyiik odo, then the 
khazine-oiasl . His quarrelsomeness and disobedience 
led to the termination of his career within the 
palace, and be went out to the provinces as a sipdhl: 
it was thus that he first went to the town of KdprU 
in Anatolia where he settled and married ‘A^sfca 
Khanim. the daughter of rhe vaivode of Koprti, 
YGsuf Agha. from the RayadjlV fiftlik in Havza. 
During Khosrew Agfa's tenure as agha of the 
Janissaries, Koprulii again entered his service, and 
when Khosrew became Grand Vizier (1037/1628) 
Kopnilti became his treasurer (khatineddr). Fol¬ 
lowing Khosrew’s execution (1041/1632), Kttprfllii 
served in certain provincial posts, as vaivode or 
agha, probably in or near Kopni: according to 
Huseyn H<isam al-Din, for example, he was sandjah 
begi of Amasya for some eight months in 1044/1634-3 
(Amasya ta’rikhi, iv f Istanbul 1928, 61). He sub¬ 
sequently came again to Istanbul where he held a 
variety of posts such as those of Inspector of the 
Guilds (Ifdisdb aghast), Inspector of the Arsenal 
{Tophhdnc ndflrl), Commander of the Sipdhis (of 
the altl boliik : Sipdhiler aghasl) and Commander of 
the Armourers (Diebedii-bashl). Taking part as 
sandjdh begi of Comm in the siege of Baghdad 
(1048/1638). in which he was wounded, be became 
attached to the Grand Vizier Kemankeah Kara 
Mustafa Pasha and was appointed KoptdiUar- 
ketkkuddsi and, later, Mir-dl&ur. !n 1053/1643*4 he 
held the post of sandiak-begi of Amasya a second 
time, for some five months. Kara Mu$fafi Pasha's 
successor, Sulfan zade Mebmed Pasha, gave KopriUU 
the governorship of Trabzon with two /ugAs. How 
long he remained in that post is unknown, but he 
later resided for a time in Koprii and then, in 1057/ 
1647. became miiUscUim for the eydlct ol Damascus 
when that province was given to the seventh k£d$?eki 
as a bashnakltk by Sultan IbrShim (Na c Ima, Ta y Hkk, 
Istanbul 1281-3/1864-7. iv, 243; SilabdSn, i, 225). 
While in this post, he was ordered to campaign, 
acting as beglerbcgi of Raraman, against the rebellious 
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wall of Sivas, Warwar C AII Pasha, who was advancing 
on Istanbul. Having fallen prisoner to *AH Pasha in 
the battle which ensued near Canklrl, he was rescued 
by lpshlr Mu§(afa Pasha [$.*>.], who had also been 
deputed to deal with ‘All Pas^a (1058/1648; ef. 
Ewliya Celebi, Se yd hat-name, Istanbul 1314-8/ 
1896-1900, ii, 45a). The following year KbprtilU 
was sent against Boynu-Yarall (Boynu-Kgri) Mebnied 
Paslja, for whose execution an imperial rescript had 
been issued because of his oppression of the peasants. 
Kopriilu avoided bloodshed by sending him a letter 
recommending that he immediately seek pardon from 
the Walide Sultin, which advice Boynu-Yarall 
Vlebmed Pasha took and thus was forgiven and 
spared (NaHmd, iv, 459-60). 

During the Grand Vizierate of Gurdju Mebmed 
Pasha (io6x-2/t65i-2), the architect Kasim Aglia 
[q.r.], kethhudd to the Wilide Sultan, knowing of 
her dissatisfaction with the Grand Vizier, recom¬ 
mended KdpriUU to her, but the initiative led only 
to Kdprulu’s holding the office of kubbe altI vizier 
for a week or so before the jealous Grand Vizier 
brought about his virtual banishment as sanfaafr 
i>tgi of Kdstendil (Kara Cekbi-z&de ‘Abd al-‘Aili, 
Ratrftat ol-abrdr dhayli, Istanbul University TY3272, 
fol. 63*. Na‘imS, v, 178). He was later dismissed and, 
according to SiISbd 5 r (i, 225-6), scraped a living 
during this period in certain minor posts, suffering 
imprisonment for debt. While spending some time 
in Kopril, he met in Kutahya (February 1655) with 
Ipshlr Pa§ha, who was on his way to take up his 
appointment as Grand Vizier and who appointed 
him governor of TarabuIGs al-Slj 3 m. Before Koprtilii 
could take up his post, however, Ipshlr had fallen; 
and Koprtilii, dismissed, returned to Kopni (Na‘ima, 
vi, 22, 133). Although Kasim Agha advised the 
Grand Vizier Suleym&n Pasha to seek Kdprulu’s 
help (February 1656), Suleymin Pasha did not heed 
the recommendation (NaMma, vi, 142), Kopniiii met 
with the newly-appointed Grand Vizier Boynu-Yarall 
Mounted Pasha in Eslcishehir a few months later 
and came with him to Istanbul: some time after¬ 
ward he was once more appointed governor of 
JarabulGs al-Sham. But as the result of efforts made 
on his behalf with the Walide Sultan by such as 
Kasim Agha and the re'is al-kutldb Shaml-z 5 de 
Mebmed Efendi, Kopniiii was himself proposed for 
the Grand Vizierate, which post he agreed to accept 
on four conditions, which were such as to guarantee 
him absolute independence and freedom from inter¬ 
ference. The Walide Sul(an accepted these conditions 
on oath, and the sultan appointed him the next day 
(36 Dhu ' 1 -Ka‘da C066/15 September 1656). 

Koprulu’s appointment to the Grand Vizierate 
aroused great astonishment at first, since his career 
thus far had not been characterised by any great 
success (Mebmed Khallfe. Ta'rikhi Ghilmdni. ed. 
A. Refik in TOEM, supp. [1340], 44), but before 
long his considerable abilities came to be widely 
recognised. Among his first acts was to deal with 
the K^-zadeler, who, since the time of Murid IV, 
had been engaging in troublesome sectarian quarrels 
in Istanbul and who attempted to provoke such a 
quarrel after Kopniiii had been in office only eight 
days. Having tried persuasion, Kopriilu caused their 
ringleaders to be banished to Cyprus (sec Kitib 
Celebi, The balance of truth, tr. G. L. Lewis, London 
1937 , 132-4; NaSrna, vi, 227 it.-, Sil&bdir, i, 57-9). 
KbprulU continued his efforts to bring peace and 
order to Istanbul. Along with causing the executions 
of certain individuals, among them Abiza Ahmed 
Pasha, accused of laxity in the defence of Bozdia-ada 
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which he had surrendered to the Venetians, and the 
Orthodox Patriarch Parlhenius III, who was ac¬ 
cused of seditious activities, he succeeded in quelling 
a rebellion of the sipdhi dissidents (sorbas) and 
purging their number (18 Kabl* I 1067/4 January 
1657: for details, see Ta'rl^-i Ghilmdni, 44; Na^mS, 
vi, 246 ff.; SilAbdAr. i. 62 ff.). 

KbprUlti then set about preparations for a cam¬ 
paign to end the Venetian threat to the Straits and 
in particular to recover Bozdia-ada and Limnos. 
Having sent the fleet out first, under the Kapudan 
Pasfca Topal Mebraed Pasha, be himself set out, as 
commander-in-chief, on x Ramadin 1067/13 June 
1657. The Ottomans fared badly at first in the 
dashes at sea. but their fortunes changed when, on 
19 July, a ball fired from the Anatolian shore struck 
the powder magazine of the flagship of the Venetian 
admiral Mocenlgo. destroying it and throwing the 
Venetian fleet into confusion ( Ta'tihh-i Ghilmdni, 
44 ff.; Na'lma, vi, 279 ff-; P. Rycaut. The history 
of the Turkish empire from the year 1677, London 
t68o, 54 [Mebemmed IV). Kopriilu rewarded the 
successful gunner and others who had fought bravely 
but executed a number of high-ranking commanders 
held responsible for the earlier failures. This action 
disquieted even his supporters in Istanbul and led 
to agitation for Kopriilii's removal by Kara Hasan- 
zade ytiseyn Agha, an influential member of the 
Janissary corps: his efforts were in vain, however 
(Na c fma, vi, 295 ff.). The Grand Vizier meanwhile 
continued his efforts to take Boz&a-ada, which goal 
his forces achieved on 21 Dh u '1-Ra‘da 1067/ 
31 August 1657 (for a letter sent by KOprUlii to 
the KIzlar-aghas! Melinied Agha, see 7 Vrifcfi-i 
Gktltndni, 47; for other details, see Na'ima, vi, 
289 ff.; Silabd 3 r, i, 69 ff.), an event which caused 
great joy in Istanbul. In an imperial rescript sent 
to KSpriiia, the sultan ordered him to remain until 
Limnos was taken, and KcprtlliTs existing forces 
were strengthened by timariots from Bursa and 
other sandiak s. Having repaired, supplied and gar¬ 
risoned Bozdja-ada, Kopriilu dispatched Topal 
Mebmed Pa^a to Limnos. After a 60-day siege 
from both sea and land, the defenders surrendered 
the fortress on 8 Safar 1068/15 November 1657 on 
condition that those in the fortress be allowed to 
leave with their goods. 

Having countered one danger to the state by 
opening the Straits and recovering the two islands 
lost to the Venetians in his predecessor’s time, 
Kopriilu went to Edime (25 November 1657) where 
he had been summoned by the sultan on account 
of pressing problems in Transylvania [see erdel). 
The ambitious George Rikocxy II, prince of Tran¬ 
sylvania since 1648, had, as a result of an agree¬ 
ment made with the King of Sweden in December 
1656, marched against Poland with Transylvanian 
forces; and when he incited the begs of Wallachia 
and Moldavia to act with him, in defiance of the 
Ottomans, the imperial dltrdn felt it necessary to 
take measures against him, deciding that a campaign 
should be undertaken, first by the Khan of the 
Crimea, and later under the command of the Grand 
Vizier (for details, see Sziidgyi Sandor, Erdily es as 
eszakkeleti hdbard, Budapest 1891, ii, 244 ff.). The 
beg s of Wallachia and Moldavia were also replaced 
(N. Iorga, Histoire dcs Remains el dc la romaniU 
orientate, Bucharest 1940, vi, 226 f.; Na e Ima, vi, 
321 ff.). KopriiUi left Edime on 22 Ramadan 1068/ 
23 June Z658 and went to Belgrade. His array was 
strengthened by Crimean and Cossack forces, by 
the provincial forces from Buda and Silistria, and 
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by a force of 12,000 men seal by the King of Poland. 
Entering Transylvania, he moved first against 
Yanova (Kis Jend), a key point taken in RanOnl 
Suleyman's time but subsequently lost, and received 
the surrender of the fortress on 31 August. Rakoczy, 
who, under Ottoman pressure, had been replaced 
at the end of 1637, had returned and driven out 
the Ottoman-backed prince and re-established him¬ 
self {see Szilaily Aron and SzilAgyi Sindor, TOrOk- 
Magyarkoii dUamckmdnyidr, Pest 1870, iii, 442 ff.; 
Hbman Baliat and Szckfii Gyula, Magyar t6rtenet, 
Budapest 1935-6, iv, 80; Decei-Gdkbilgin, lA art. 
Erdel). After the taking of Yanova, KOprulii caused 
the Crimean and Cossack forces to plunder Erdel 
Bel grad (FeMrv&r), the centre of government, in 
order to seize RAkoczy, but the latter was under¬ 
stood to have escaped to a fortress on the Austrian 
frontier. Kopriilu’s desire to pursue him was thwarted 
by a summons from the sultan because of a revolt in 
Anatolia. He therefore appointed Akos Barcsay as 
prince on condition that he pay kharddi and that 
he hand over the areas (mulhakdt) of the fortresses 
of Sebe* and Lugoj, together with the cannon and 
munitions within them; and at the same time he 
charged the beglerbcgi of Buda, Ken'in Pasha, with 
the oversight of that area (for the appointnieut of 
Akos Barcsay, see Uzur^arjili, £Ao$ Baffkay'm 
Erdel kraJhgina tayini hakhinda Hr kac vesika, In 
Belleten, vii [1943]; idem, Barfsay Akot'un Erdel 
ktralltgwa did bazi orijinal vesikaUr , in Tank 
Dergisi, iv [1952-3]; Na^ma, vi, 354ff-i Sflftfcdftr, 

i, 126 ff.). 

For some time a revolt of serious proportions had 
been building up in Anatolia. To the long-standing 
causes oi unrest there were added the uncertainty 
and fear inspired in many sipdhis and commanders 
by Kbprijlu’s harsh behaviour. The leader of the 
dissidents was the beglerbcgi oi .Aleppo, Abaza Hasan 
Pasha who realised that his past actions 

constituted a cause for the soit of punishment which 
KoprilKi had meted out to the zorbas in the capital. 
With him, in Konya, gathered a number of com¬ 
manders, among them the mili of Damascus, the 
vizier jayyir Paslja-zade Ahmed Pasha; the 
beglerbcgi of Anatolia; and some fifteen other active 
or retired beglerbegis who, fearing for their fates, 
sought to replace Kopriilu with Jayykr Pasha-zade 
Ahmed Pasha. At first replying to the summonses 
from the capital to join the Transylvanian campaign 
with excuses, they subsequently openly declared 
their rebellion, saying that they could not join a 
campaign with Kopriilu, who had caused the deaths 
of $0 many Janissaries and sipdhls (Na^iS, vi, 
344 ff.). Ignoring an imperial command that they 
should either disperse to their several places or 
engage in the defence oi Baghdad, the rebels came 
as far as the vicinity of Bursa. Summoned by the 
sultan, Kbpriilti arrived in Edirne on 14 Mubarram 
X069/12 October 1658 and was present at an ayo£ 
diwanl three days later in the sultan's presence at 
which the fatud given by the ^haykk al-Isld/n for 
the punishment of Ab&za Hasan was read out. 
Though a punitive force under the begUrbegi of 
DiyAr Bakr, Murtada Pasha, was already in the 
field, it was decided that Kbprulu himself should 
campaign; and, accompanied by the sultan, he 
crossed to Osktidar on 13 November 1658. Ablza 
Hasan, meanwhile, using the pretext of the distribu¬ 
tion of pay to the army in Istanbul, dispatched some 
5000 sipdhis to Oskudar, ostensibly to collect their 
pay but in fact to assassinate Kbpriilil. The latter, 
however, apprised of the plot, removed the names 


of 7000 sifdhts from the rolls and executed about 
1000 who were caught. The unrest caused in the 
army by this fresh show of force led him to abandon 
the campaign and leave tl»e matter to Murtada 
Pasha. Although Abaza Hasan defeated the latter 
near Ilgln (15 Rabl* I 1069/n December 1658), he 
was compelled to winter in ‘Ayntib. Murta<Ja Pasha, 
having received reinforcements, pressed the rebels 
closely from Aleppo, depriving them of provisions 
and other necessaries. When Abaza Hasan's forces 
began gradually to desert to Murtada Pasha, the 
rebel leaders went to Aleppo to submit to the govern¬ 
ment, only to be deceived and executed (23 Ejumada 
I 1069/16 February 1659: Ta'rlhb-i Qiitltn&nl, 54 ff.; 
NaTmi, vi. 378 it .; SiiabdSr, i. 132 ff.). 

Following this outcome, Ktiprtiltl busied himself 
with the solution of internal problems like the 
local kul soldiery in Damascus who had been acting 
disruptive! y for some time, whom he struck Irom 
the rolls and replaced with five odas of garrison 
Janissaries from Istanbul; and the revolts of Cerkes 
Mehmed Beg in Egypt and of Mustafa Pasha, known 
as Kor Beg, in Antalya. Coming to Bursa with the 
sultan (19 July 1659), Kbpriilii instituted a sweeping 
attempt to bring order to Anatolia by summoning 
Ismael Pasha, who had beeu left as bd^rn-nuifuitn 
in Istanbul, and charging him with carrying out 
investigations (taftlzh) throughout Anatolia, "from 
Osktidar to ‘ArabisUn", specifically to seize aud 
punish any whom he found to have been involved 
in the Djalill revolts [see bjalAlI in Suppl.], what¬ 
ever their rank or station; to restore to r« e ifyd status 
those falsely claiming to be * askcrl ; to deprive those 
unable to prove their claim to be sayyids of their 
distinctive turbans; aud to seize and send to the 
imperial arsenal any arms or weapons found in the 
possession of the nHyd (Na^mi, vi, 4x5-6). But 
during these years he was also guilty of certain 
injustices such as bringing about the execution of the 
famous Deli Hdseyn Pasha [see husayn pasha deli], 
in spite of the opposition of the Shaykli al-Isldm, by 
concocting false complaints (RabI* II xo6<»/Deceniber 
1658); and of SeycH Ahmed Pasha (1071/1660-1). 
long in state service and most recently active iu the 
continuing struggle in Transylvania (for the defeat 
and death of Rakoczy in this period and for the 
conquest of Oradea by Kdse ‘Ali Padia (Qlju ' 1 * 
Uidjdja xo7o/August 1660), see lA, art. Erdel). 

KbprUIil divided the reaiaining months of his 
life between Edirne, to which he returned with the 
sultan in November 1659, and Istanbul. Age aud 
illness greatly weakened him, and while journeying 
with Meberamed IV to Edirne in July i66x, Kopriilu 
recommended, and the sultan agreed, that his son, 
FSdil Ahmed Pasha, should succeed him on his 
death. Ahmed (Kdprdlu-zade) was immediately 
brought It cm Damascus and made fui'im-tnabdm in 
Istanbul. When his father's condition worsened, he 
was summoned to Edirne and acted as fcpivinutkdrt 
for his father for 48 days until KOprtilU's death on 
7 Rabl e 1 1072/3x October 1661. His body was brought 
to Istanbul and burled in the mausoleum near the 
ddr al-haditk which he had built near Cenberli 
Tash (Silahdar, i. 219 ff.). 

During his five years in power, in a period when 
confusion reigned in all the institutions of state, 
Kdpriilii succeeded in crushing the prevailing spirit 
of rebellion and disorder through harsh and merciless 
acts. On this latter count, certain historians have 
characterised him as cruel and bloodthirsty (Silabdar, 
i, 226; ‘OihmSn-zade Ta’ib, tfadikat al wuiara\ 
Istanbul 1271I1&H. *66); but while he was not 
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guiltless of unjust acts, such judgements must be 
tempered by the recognition of the disabling turmoil 
which had afflicted the state since the death of 
Murad IV and of the great services which he per¬ 
formed in office (‘Ala*, ii, tig if.)- In fact, historians 
like Mebmed Khallfe. c AbdI Pasha, Na'ImJ and 
Rashid are united in praising KdprillU. When 
Ktipriilti came to the Grand Vizierate, he said to 
those around him that the state expected service, 
not show from him, and he remained true to this 
principle to the end of his life (cf. the relation of 
Dumuish Efendi, the katib of the Dar al-sa>atU 
aghasi, in Rashid, i, 18). 

Koprulu caused the straits at Canak-kale to be 
strongly fortified [see 6akak-kai/e bochazI). His 
benefactions, estates, and endowments are to be 
found in a great many places: for example, a mosque, 
a school and shops in Yanova; a mosque and school 
in Rudnik; and a mosque and a school in the town 
of Tarakll in the sandiak of Bolu (see further the 
listing in lA, art. Kopriilulcr (Gokbilgin), vi, 897b}. 
His sons-in-law, Rlbleli Mustafa Pasha, Kaplan 
Mustafa Pa^ha, Kara Mustafa Pasha (Mersifonlu) 
fa.t/.] and SiyAwush Pasha, all held high positions 
during bis own and his son's Grand Vizierate. 

II. Fa<Ul Abined Pasha (Abu ’l-*Abbas) 
(1045-87/1635-76), the elder son and successor of 
KdprUlU Mebmed Pasha, was born in Koprti in 1635. 
Brought to Istanbul at the age of 7 by his father, he 
studied under the leading learned men of the period, 
first under 'O&m&n Efendi, later under Kara 
Celebi-z&de ‘Abd al-'AzIz Efendi [see kara-£elebi- 
zAoe (4)]. Through the influence of his father he 
was, while only 16, appointed a miiderris , first at 
hh^ridj, then at Adkhil level. Now known as Pasha- 
zflde, his lessons proved popular, and in 1657 he was 
raised to the (human. Shortly after, however, 

upset by gossip amongst the < ulanid i , he abandoned 
the learned profession and took up an administrative 
post. In 1069/1659 he was. at the request of his 
father, appointed to the governorship of the eydlH 
of Erzurum with a vizierate. One year later he was 
transferred to Damascus. There he won great pop¬ 
ularity by causing an imperial rescript to be issued 
removing two taxes, called da$hi§ha and kariba, 
which his predecessors had levied on the people of 
Damascus and which had sometimes risen as high 
as 3-4 million akias. Under orders from the central 
government he moved against the DurCiz [?.t/.] and 
defeated the Ma c nids and SbihAbids, thereby securing 
the payment of a tribute of 500 purses and the 
abandonment of the brigandage in which they had 
been engaging for some time. He also caused to be 
made into a bcglerbegilik the region where the 
Ma ( nids and Sbih&bids lived together with the areas 
of Sayda, BayrOt and f?afad which till then had been 
governed by a valvode (1660: for details, sec Qiawdhir 
al-taiLdrlhh der abwdl-i Ft'uHl Ahmed Pa^a, Stiiey- 
maniye-Esad Efendi 2242, fol. 4; SilabriSr, i, 214-16). 
Although he was later appointed beglcrbegi of Aleppo, 
he was summoned to Istanbul as (td’itntnahdm 
before he could take up the post and subsequently 
succeeded his father as Grand Vizier (see above). 

Amongst the new Grand Vizier's first concerns 
was the continuing unsettled situation in Transyl¬ 
vania. Some measure of order was established there, 
however, without Kbpriilu-zfide's direct intervention, 
by the victory in January 1662, near Sighisoara, of 
the beglerbegi of Yanova over Rakoczy’s successor, 
Jin os KemSny, which ensured the control of the 
Ottoman-supported Mihily Apafi. Though a cam¬ 
paign against Venice was mooted for 1663, this was 


abandoned in favour of a campaign against Austria, 
which had constantly been attacking Ottoman fron¬ 
tier forts and outposts and which was seen as the 
more dangerous enemy. The army moved out from 
Edirne on 5 Ramadan 1073/13 April 1663. During 
discussions in Belgrade and Osijek with Austrian 
ambassadors, KOprUlii-zide demanded the destruc¬ 
tion of a newly-built Austrian fortress (Zorinvir) 
facing Nagykanizsa in western Hungary; the with¬ 
drawal of Austrian troops from Transylvania; and 
the restoration of the annual 30,000 florin tribute 
which the Austrians had paid from the time of 
Suleyman I until 1606 (later, In Buda, modified to a 
demand for a single 200,000 ghutuih payment like 
that agreed at Zsitva-Torok in 1606). The Austrians 
were unable to accept the last of these conditions, 
and Kopriilii zade set off from Buda against the 
fortress of Novb Zamky (24 £>b u ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1073/ 
30 July 1663; see Katib Mu$tafi Zuhdi, Ta?nkhi 
Uyvar, Istanbul University TY2488; Rashid, i, 
25 ff-I Qiawdhir al-taudrikh), to which he laid siege 
on 17 August and which finally surrendered on 
terms on 21 f?afar 1074/24 September 1663 (22 
September In Montecucull, Mimoires de Montecuculi , 
Paris 1712, 332 ff.). Having deputed subordinates to 
take several near-by fortresses, among them Neugrad 
and Nitra, KopnllU-zade returned with the army 
to winter quarters in Belgrade, intending to move 
out from there against the Austrians in the spring. 
The campaign by the Hungarian commander Zrinyi 
and General Hohenlobe in January 1664, during 
which Berzence, Babdcsa and Pecs were occupied 
[Magyar lOrUnet, »v, z68), led the Grand Vizier to 
move toward Osijek; but on hearing that the local 
commanders hod gained control of the situation, 
he returned to Belgrade (21 February 1664). 

The fall of Nov£ Zamky, regarded as the last 
major block to the Turkish advance into Europe, 
had aroused great anxiety in Europe and led to 
contributions of men and money to the Habsburg 
cause from the Papacy. Spain, some of the German 
princes and even France and to the formation of a 
sizeable force under the command of Montecuculi. 
A Christian force laid siege to Nagykanizsa, in 
response to which KdprQIU-z.\de advanced on that 
fortress. The siege having been lefted at his advance, 
he took and destroyed Zerinv&r (6 Dlju '1-Hujjflja 
1074/30 June 1664), the building of which had been 
one of the ostensible causes of the present campaigns, 
and then moved northward, his forces taking Kisko- 
mdrom (14 July), Egcrscg, Egcrvir and Kemcndv&r 
[Qiawdhir al-tawdtlkh, fob. 8z ff.) and advancing 
to the river Raba (Raab). Here, near the village of 
St. Gotthard, they came face to face with the im¬ 
perial forces under Montecuculi. Though Kdpriilu- 
zide was actively engaged in peace negotiations with 
the Austrian ambassador, he decided to cross the 
river and engage the enemy. The bridge proved 
inadequate, however, and only a part ot the Ottoman 
forces got across. In the battle which ensued (8 
Muharram 1075/1 August 1664), these at first had 
some success but were ultimately driven back, both 
sides suffering heavy losses (for details, see Monte¬ 
cuculi, 416; Hammer-Purgstall, Hisloire t xi, i8x if.- 
Ahmed Mukhtar. Sen Gotar'da < 0thmdnll ordusu, 
Istanbul 1326/1908). 

This defeat, though by no means decisive, forced 
a more defensive policy on the Ottoman army, which 
had previously moved as it willed ( Qiawdhir al-tawd- 
f« 44 , fols. 90 ff.). But within ten days the two sides 
had signed the Treaty of Vasv 4 r (17 Muharram 1075/ 
10 August 1664) which largely satisfied Ottoman 
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aims and, in particular, left them in possession of 
Novi Zimky and assured their influence in Transyl¬ 
vania (for a Hungarian view of the treaty, see 
Magyar tOrUnet, iv, 169; for the treaty, see Baron de 
Testa, Recueil dcs IraiUs dc la Porte Ottoman, is, 
Faris 1698, 50 fi.J Ta'rikk-i Ghilmdni, 90 ff.; SilSbdSr, 
i, 361; Rajhid, i, 78 ff.). After advancing to the area 
of Novi Zkmky, which he had heard was to be 
besieged, K 0 pruld-z 3 cle received there the con¬ 
firmed copy of the peace treaty from Vienna and 
therefore returned to Belgrade where he wintered 
in order to oversee the implementation of the treaty. 
He returned to Edime only in July 1665, and from 
there to Istanbul, inspecting the fortifications of the 
Dardanelles in company with the sultan on the way. 

At a consultative assembly In December 1665, 
KbpriilU-zade proposed a major effort to take Kan- 
diya [?.w.] in Crete, the siege of which had for years 
been the cause of heavy losses; and it was agreed that 
preparations for such a campaign should be put in 
band. Departing from Edime in Dhu ’1-fta‘da 1076/ 
May 1666, Kopniltl-zAde crossed from Monem vasia, 
chosen as the mainland base for the campaign, to 
Canea in early November. The fleet was strengthened 
during the course of the winter and spring, and on 
r Qhu '1-Hididja 1077/25 May 1667 Kbprulii-zide 
convened an assembly of the leading commanders in 
which the plans for the conduct of the siego were 
laid IDiau&hir al-tawdrikh, fol. 1x2; Defterdar 
§ar! Mebmed Pagha, Zubdat al-wa%d*i c t Siileymaniye- 
Esad Efendi 2382, fols. ^ ff.; Rashid, i, 164 ff.). 
The siege was pressed vigorously, with varying 
fortunes, until mid-November when Kbprtilu-z 5 dc, 
who had lived in the trenches from the beginning of 
the siege in order to encourage the troops, suspended 
operations for the winter. During this period Kop- 
rhlQ-z 5 de received Venetian commissioners and 
was in correspondence with both the Doge of Venice 
and the Venetian captain-general Morosini with 
regard to negotiations about the fate of the fortress 
(Diawdhir al-tawarlkh, Kopriilti Fazil Ahmet Pa$a, 
* 3 *; Rijhid, i, x8j ff.). Both sides gathered rein¬ 
forcements in the spring and. with Kbpriilu-zade 
entering the trenches once more on 12 Mubarram 
1079/22 June 1668, the issue was again hotly con¬ 
tested through the summer (for details, see Djawdhir 
al-tawdrik/ii Rashid, i, 208 It.; Hammer-Purgstall. 
Histoire, xi, 3x1 ff.). Knowing that Kopriilti-zide 
would accept only the surrender of Kandiya, the 
Venetians approached the sultan, then in Yeflishehir 
vL 4 rissa), in Thessaly, for more favourable terms, 
as a result of which Mebemmed IV demanded to 
know of the Grand Vizier the situation, warning 
that it would be impossible to raise men and supplies 
were the siege to last another year. At an assembly 
convened by KdpruHi-zAde on 8 Ra&ab 1079/ 
12 December 1668, it was agreed that the fall of 
Randiya seemed close at hand, and arrangements 
were made to winter in the trenches (Rashid, i, 
2x8 ff.). Friction amongst the Venetians and their 
allies led to the withdrawal of the allied fleet at 
the end of August 1669, which act left the Venetians 
little choice but to surrender. After six days of 
discussion, terms were agreed on 8 Rabl‘ II xo8o/ 
5 September 1669 (see R&jhid, i, 240ff.; Mu'ahaddt 
Sftdjmtfasl, ii, 141 ff.; Noradoungliian, Reeeuil d'actes 
irdernationaux de Vempire Ottoman, 1 , Paris 2897, 
133 ft.). Kdprlllil-zadc teccived the 80 keys of the 
evacuated city and fortress of Kandiya on 27 Sep¬ 
tember. He remained through the winter to repair 
the fortress and to have a new land survey (tabrir) 
made in the Mediterranean islands. He also pacified 


the Mainotes with a letter which he sent, and he 
forgave their outstanding taxes (for details, see 
Uiaxtdhir al-lawdrlH, fols. 122 ft.; KdprtilU-Mehmed 
Asim Bey 72 4 , *oh»- 3 3 X- 6 ; Bajvekalet arjivi, tahrir 
defterleri; Ewiiyh Celebi, Seydfuu-ndme, viii 498 ft-; 
Siiabdin 1 , 538 ). Returning by way of Tekirdagh, 
be arrived in Edime in rmd-$afar 1081/early July 
1670 and surrendered the sacred standard to the 
sultan. 

(For diplomatic relations with France in the early 
1670s, leading to a renewal of the capitulations on 
5 June 1673 (*9 $afar 1084). J- Chardin, Voyages 
en Perse et autres lieux de l'Orient, Paris x8n, i; 
A. Vandal, L’odyUe d un ambassadeut. Us voyages 
du Marquis de Noxntel (1670-80), Pans 1900; Saint- 
Priest (ed. Schefer), Xiimoites sur latubassade de 
France en Turquie, Paris 1877; A. Gall and, Journal 
d'A. Gotland pendant son s/your a Constantinople 
(1672-1673), Paris 1881; L. d'Arvieux, M/motres 
du chevalier d'Arvieux, Pans 1735, iv; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Histoire, xi, 34x ff. See also imti vizir 
ii. The Ottoman empire, esp. at p. :185a). 

In 1672 a campaign was undertaken against Poland 
on behalf of Peter Dorosheoko, hetman of a group 
of Ukrainian Cossacks, who had accepted Ottoman 
suzerainty in 1669; and on 7 §aiar 1 083/4 June 1672, 
Kopriilu-wfde left Edime with the army, accom¬ 
panied by Mebcxamed IV, who was te take an active 
interest in the campaign (for correspondence bo- 
tween Kfcpriilu-zade and the King of Poland in 
May 1672, see Ridpd, i, 261 ff.). The principal 
object of the campaign, the fortress of Kamencts 
Podolskiy (see ^amAni^a], was taken on 3 £>jumadA 
1 1083/27 August 1672 after a nine-day siege (NAM 
Yusuf, Ta'rikh-i tfamdnita, Istanbul University 
TY2418; al-*Usiidi (IJA&Oil) ‘All, 7 VriM-i 
Kamdnila, Suleymaniyc- Lala Ismail Efendi 308; 
<AbdI Pasha, \V*kdV-nd>ne, Suleymaniyc- Halet 
Efendi 815, Topkapi Saxayi-Bagdat kbjku 2x7). 
The rapid Ottoman advance in Poland, and par¬ 
ticularly the siege of Lwow, compelled the Polish 
King, Michael Wiinowiccki, to sue for peace; and 
terms were agreed at the recently-taken fort (palattka) 

of Buchach (18 October 1672: ‘Abdl Pasha; RA^id, 
i, 28* ff.; Noradounghian, i, 52). The harsh terms 
of the treaty, which included the loss of Podolia 
and the Ukraine and the payment of tribute, made 
it unacceptable to the Polish Diet. Their refusal to 
ratify it and implement its terms led to further 
Ottoman campaigns in the following year*, of which 
KdprGlU-zade. once again accompanied by Meoein- 
nied IV, directed those in 1673 and 1674- In the 
main action of the former year, KbpriilU-zAde was 
appointed commander to save Khotin from 

the attack of John Sobieski, but the fortress was 
lost before he could arrive. The latter year saw a 
successful campaign into the Ukraine (J&otin having 
been retaken by the ]<han of the Crimea) in response 
to Russian incursions. Kdpriilti-zilde, now in poor 
health, returned to Edime with the sultan on 22 
Sha'ban 1085/21 November 1674 (see RAj^id, i, 
317 ff.), and the campaigns of 1675 and 1676 against 
the Poles were left to others. 

In his last years, Kopciilu-z&de’s illness worsened 
through bis addiction to drink. Although he fol¬ 
lowed the sultan when the latter left Istanbul for 
Edime with the army in early Sha c bAn xo 87 M*d- 
October 1676, he was too ill to get even as far as 
Edime and died on the Kara Biber tijtlik, near 
Ergene kopriisu (between Corlu and Kurlshtlran), 
on 26 Sha^Sn 1087/3 November 1676 at the age 
of 41 ( c AbdI Pasha), his death resulting from acute 
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dropsy brought on by drink (SilahdAr, i, 659). His 
body was brought to Istanbul and buried in his 
father’s mausoleum near Cenberli Tash. 

KOprtlltl-zAde's tenure in tlie Grand Vizier ate 
was one ol the two or three longest in Ottoman 
history. Tall and stout, with a round face and large 
eyes, he is described as dignified and inspiring 
respect. Especially significant is the high praise 
accorded his virtues by Silabdar (i, 659) in view 
of that historian's harsh judgements on KdpriUii 
Mebmed Pasha. Kdpriilil-zade saw to the completion 
of pious foundations begun by his father, such as a 
half-finished kkSn and mosque in Rumeli, and also 
of his foundations in Cenberli Tash in Istanbul 
(Qiatvahir al-iate&rik fol. 14); and, as evidence of 
the great value which he himself placed on learning, 
one may cite the library which he established near 
his residence (formerly that of Wisha Sultan, 
daughter of Sultan Ibr&hlm and wife of Ipshlr Pasha) 
in the vicinity of Aya $ofya (Uzun^arsih, Osmanh 
tariki, iU/«, 438) and which he enriched with many 
very valuable boohs acquired both while as miidtrris 
and in later times. The traftfiyya for the library, 
which was drawn up two years after his death, in 
1089/1678, and which makes provision for students 
and the teaching of certain subjects there, is now 
in the KbprUKl library (no. 4 of the wakfiyyab of 
the Kttprtllfl family; M. Gbkmen, KUIUphdncleri- 
mixdsn noflar, Istanbul 1952, 32; Shayfclil. Wab&H* 
al-fmfaW, Istanbul University TV81. foi. 691). His 
other foundations include a mosque in Kandiya 
(for a copy of the imperial grant of the land (mutk- 
name) given him in Kandiya, dated Rabl c II 1081/ 
Augmt-September 1670, as well as other documents 
demarcating boundaries, see the above collection of 
wakfiyyas in the KopriilU library); mosques in 
Novd Zdraky and Karoenets; and au uncompleted 
hhlin (later completed) in Izmir (Silflbdlr, i, 659). 

F 5 (JI 1 Ahmed Pasha was also the patron of a 
number of men of learning and the arts, among 
them his private secretary [mUhOrUt), Hasan Asha, 
author of the Djaicdhir altaxdrikh, which is based 
on the documents committed to his charge (there 
exists in the Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, a Latin 
translation of this work, made in 1680 and entitled 
Atmalium gemma, authore Hasanaga .... Cf. A. 
Galland, Journal, tr. N. S. 6rik, Hattralar, Ankara 
1949. 197 , n; Babinger, 216-17): MazAM, who was 
with him throughout the siege of Kandiya; N 3 bl; 
Zuhdl, the author of the Ta 3 ri&h i Uyvar ; the rt 3 ls 
al-kuttdb T 31 ib Ahmed Ffendi; the poet Fennl; 
and Hnseyn HezArfenn [?.».] (cf. $afsh, Tadhkim, 
Istanbul University TY3215, fols. 189 ff., 242 ff.; 
ShaykhI, fols. 680-786). 

III. FAdfl MustafA Pasha (1047-1102/1637-91), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, the younger brother of 
FAdll Ahmed Pasha. Bom in Koprii in 1047/1637, 
he began medrese education together with his elder 
brother. Whether he received a mrdrese appoint¬ 
ment is not known, but in 1070/1659 he is seen to 
have received a xe c drtui and to have entered the 
ranks of the sultan's guards as a muUfernka (Uzun- 
$annli, Osmanh tarihi, iii/2, Ankara 1954, 43 x)« In 
view of the facts that he was in Crete, together with 
his mother, for the whole of the final siege of Kandiya 
(1667-9), that he was at Fadll Ahmed’s side when 
the latter died and that he bore the Grand Vizier's 
signet ring to the sultan (for the btr&t granting him 
a xe l dmet at this time, see Bagvekalet argivi, Ali Emfri 
tasn'fi, period of Mebemmed IV, 229), one may 
suppose that he spent most of his time with his elder 
brother, on campaign. On 1 DjumAdA II 1090/ 


29 June 1680 he became seventh vizier at the instiga¬ 
tion of his brother-in-law, the Grand Vizier Merzifonlu 
Kara Mustafa Pasha [see Kara mustafA pasha, 
merzifonlu]. In November of the same year he 
served as guard ( tnutui/it) to the WAHde Sultan and 
the princes Suleyman and Ahmed when they went 
to Edime; and he performed the same function the 
following year, now as sixth vizier, when they re¬ 
mained in Edime after the departure of the army 
for Istanbul (Rabl* 1 1092/March r68i) following 
the conclusion of peace with Russia. At the time of 
the army’s departure on the Austrian campaign of 
1683 (Rabi* II 1094/April 1683) he remained in 
Edime as guard to the WSlide Sul^n, vrith the 
posts of fifth vizier and kdhm-ma^dtn of Edime. He 
was later appointed to the governorship of the 
eydlai of Silistria with the addition of Nicopolis 
(i.c. the Ozii mvhdfhlliM) and became commander 
at Babadaghi [$.*.]. With Kara Mugtafi Pasha'# 
dismissal aud execution (December 1683) following 
the failure of the second siege of Vienna, and on the 
report that John Sobieski, King of Poland, was 
making preparations against Kauieriets and Molda¬ 
via, it was decided to replace Fadll MustalA with a 
more experienced commander: he was summoned 
to the capita! as frnbbe alii vizier, but kept the estates 
(khfis) he then possessed (RabI* II 109s/March-April 
1684; SilAbdAr, ii. 127). Reaching Edime in mid-May, 
FSdn Mustafa occupied the position of third vizier 
in the rffran; but before long he chose retirement, 
no doubt grieved by the enmity of the new Grand 
Vizier toward the Kdpriilii family. One year later, 
as the war with the Venetians in the Mona Intensi¬ 
fied, he was appointed commander ( mufidfij ) of 
Chios (according to Silahdar, ii, 222, transferred 
there from the command of Bogha2 [Higarf] — Sedd 
al-babr), subsequently being transferred to the 
command of Boghas Hisarl on 4 Rabl £ II 1097/ 
28 February 1686 (SilahdAr, ii, 230). 

On 30 Phu ’l-Ka f da 1098/7 October 1687, shortly 
after a rebellious army had made his brother-in-law, 
SiyAwush Pasha, Grand Vizier and begun a march 
on the capital, FAdll Mu$tafA was summoned to 
Istanbul as second vizier and kdJim-makdm. Though 
Mcbemined IV had some hope that FSdU Mustafa 
might help him save his throne, past slights by the 
sultan made Fadll Mustafa unsympathetic, and the 
latter was in fact closely involved in the deposition 
of Mebemmed IV (2 Mubarram 1099/8 November 
1687). He soon fell out of favour with the army, the 
instruments of the deposition, however, through 
resisting their demands for donatives and attempting 
to establish discipline; and thongh his position was 
once saved by the new sultan, SUleyman II, he was 
subsequently effectively exiled by being appointed 
again to the command of Boghaz XJig&rl (7 Rabt* II 
X099/T0 February x688: SilShdSr, ii, 318 ff.; Zvbdat 
al wak&'i', fols. 87 ff.; RAjhlci, ii, 25). He was spared 
a worse fate by tho refusal ol the SAnyA/j al-lsldm 
to sanction his execution. A little later he was moved 
to the command of Canea, then to that of 
then, in $afar rxoo/Dcccmber x688, to that of Chios. 

With the war against the Holy League going badly 
for the Ottomans in 1688-9, particularly on the 
Austrian front, it was agreed by the < ulamd > to 
recommend to the sultan the appointment of FAdll 
Mug(afa Pasha to the Grand Vizierate, and he was 
accordingly summoned to Edime (it Mubarram 1101/ 
25 October 1689). His first act was to issue a declara¬ 
tion (beydn-ndrru) designed to restore morale and to 
encourage the willing performance of military service. 
He also took steps to ease the lot of the tax-paying 
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subjects (re'dyd) by removing a number of onerous 
extraordinary taxes such as the resm-i b& «mr ve 
‘arak, a recently-imposed tax on drink which had 
led many Christian subjects in Rumeli to make 
common cause with the enemy (cf. Zubdat al-uaki'i*, 
foi. 122). During the winter he was engaged in 
preparations for a campaign which he himself was 
to lead; and on 6 S hawwAI 1101/13 July 1690 he 
left Edirne. He succeeded in recovering Pirot (10 
August), the fort [palanka) of MusS Pa§ha, and, 
after a 23-day siege, the important stronghold of 
Kigfe (9 September). Despite the lateness of the 
season and the opposition of his commanders, FatfU 
Mu$taf& determined to march to Belgrade. Semendria 
foil after a three-day siege, on 23 |>hu 'l-Bidjdja 
1x01/27 September 1690, and Belgrade after an 
eight-day siege, on 4 Muharram x 102/8 October 1690 
(SU&bd&r, ii, 501 ff.; Zubdat aluatui y i c , fols. 169, 
17 *. X 73 i RSsJjid, ii, 123 ff.; cf. I. H. Dani$mend, 
lsahl* Osmanlt tarihi kronolojisi, Istanbul I 947 ' 55 . 
iii, 470). Detachments sent out from Belgrade suc¬ 
ceeded in taking Boghur-delen (Sabac) and re-estab¬ 
lishing control over the Danube at Orlova but failed 
to recover Osijek. Having seen to the repairing and 
supplying of Belgrade, FaiJIl Mu$tafi set out for 
Istanbul (4 November 1690). During his return he 
was mindful of the re K dyd, sending prisoners to their 
homes at the treasury's expense and also restoring 
lands and goods and providing the means of agri¬ 
culture to those who had lived between Nish and 
Belgrade but had been moved across the Danube 
by the Austrians and now wished to return. He 
spent the winter of 1690-1 dealing with matters 
such as uprisings in Egypt (by Ibn Win!) and 
Cyprus (Zubdat al-wakdV, fol. 182) and instituting 
reforms in the Janissary Corps, the imperial stables 
and the imperial larder whereby expediture was cut 
(Siiabdir. 11, 559-60). 

Though Ffldll Mustafi proposed that he remain 
in Istanbul in 1691 in order to oversee all fronts 
during the year and that another commander be 
sent to Hungary, it was thought best that he lead 
the campaign. By the time the army was ready to 
move (Sh a< bSn 1102/Mav 1691), Suleyman II was 
rear death, and a faction opposed to FAtfll Mu$$afa 
was making efforts to restore Mehemmed IV to the 
throne. Having taken measures to forestall these, 
F&dU Mu$tafi left strict instructions, on departing 
from Edirne (18 RamadSnyxs June), that, in the 
event of the sultan’s death, his brother, Aljmed, 
should be placed on the throne. When, on 25 Rama¬ 
dan 1102/22 June 1691, Suleyman II died, Ahmed II 
ascended the throne without incident and confirmed 
FitJU Mu$tafS Pasha in the Grand Vizierate. 

Having reached Belgrade on 23 Shawwal/20 July, 
Fa 4 D Mustafa bridged the river Sava; and when 
the Austrians, encamped at Varadin (Petrovaradin), 
advanced and then retreated, the Grand Vizier set 
off in pursuit, overriding the advice of his com¬ 
manders that he should await the arrival of the 
Crimean Tatars and the provincial forces. When the 
Ottomans took up a position before the fort of 
Slankamen, the Austrian commander, his road to 
Varadin threatened and fearing being caught be¬ 
tween the Ottomans and the Tatars, engaged the 
Ottomans in battle (24 £)hu ’l-I^a'da 1x02/19 August 
1691). The Ottoman right wing having been broken, 
Fd^O Mustafa himself led the attack to restore the 
position; but just as this was about to be achieved, 
he was struck in the forehead by a bullet and killed: 
the confusion consequent on his death led to the 
defeat and withdrawal of the Ottoman forces. The 


battle of Slankamen thus saw not only a serious 
military reverse but also the death of an able Grand 
Vizier from whom much might have been expected. 
Despite a thorough search. Fadll Mu$|af.V<; body 
was not found. (For details, see SiiabdAr, ii, 583 If.; 
Zubdat al-wabdH*, fols. 184 fi.; RSsjjid, ii, 161 ft.; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, xii, 319 ff.). 

FfldH Mu$(afa Pasha, though Grand Vizier lor less 
than two years, grasped the true needs of the state 
and demonstrated the ability to implement necessary 
reforms. He appreciated the political necessity of 
countering European hopes of defection* from 
amongst the Christian subjects by taking account 
of their interests and by making reforms in con¬ 
nection with the diizya and other obligations laid 
upon them [for the effects of the djisya reforms, 
however, cf. ejizya ii—Ottoman, especially 365b]. 
To ensure the independence of the Grand Vizierate, 
he took steps to limit the number and influence of 
the kubbe altt viziers. The practice of giving gifts 
(Hdiyya) to the sultans at bay rams by state officials 
was ended. In every provincial city he created coun¬ 
cils of notables (me^ilis-i ei'ydn), modelled on the 
imperial diwdn, to prevent the growth of local 
despotisms and to check abuses by keeping an eye 
on the judgements and procedures of fct^is and 
nd*ibs. In Istanbul, however, his failure to enforce 
the xarWj, or fixed prices, on the grounds that the 
practice was not justified in the fhar* and that 
trade should rest on the consent of the two parties, 
resulted in an increase in profiteering in his time of 
office. His learning, particularly in the fields of 
hadith and lexicography, his devotion to the jjpr*, 
his dignity and his sense of justice are widely at¬ 
tested. He had three sons: .Vu c m 4 n, c Abd Allah and 
Es c ad (Silabdar, ii, 286, 587 ff.; Zubdat al wokJV, 
fols. 187 ff.; Rashid, ‘t 33 ©; i». «* 5 , 148 Hammer- 
Furgstall, Histoire, xii, 307; Saint-Priest, Mtmoiru, 
242 ff-; Shaykhl, ii, 32x6 ff.; Amasya ta'rlkbi, iv, 
212 ff.; U. Heyd (ed. Manage), Studies in old Ottoman 
criminal law, Oxford 1973. IS 5 )* 

IV. < Amdfa-zAde Husayn Pash a (nephew of 

Kdpriiltt Mebmed Pasha)—see ‘AmQdja-ZAde 

HUSAYN PASHA. 

V. Nu'man Pasha (?Io 8 l-H 3 l/?l 670 -X 7 » 9 ). 
Ottoman Grand VizieT, the eldest son of FAdH 
Mii$taf 5 Pagha. Born in Istanbul, he studied under 
Demir-I^aplll Fidll SUleymAn and Kayscrili Hafiz 
al-Sayyid Ahmed Eiendi, among others, and be¬ 
came mutawalll of the KbpriUU awftd/ after his 
fathers death. While Mu$tafA II was preparing lor 
his second campaign against the Austrians, in 1696, 
ho decreed that NuhnSn, like the administrators of 
other rich foundations, should take part in the 
campaign, providing 150 infantry. Tn Muharram 1112/ 
July 1700, Nu c man Beg became sixth vizier and was 
betrothed to c A 5 i§jja Sul(in, & daughter of Mu$taf AII 
(SityuUr Jhayli). He became beglarbegi of Erzurum 
in RaraadAn 1112/March 170X and then, in Djumada I 
1114/October 1702, of Anatolia. His marriage to 
‘Amalia Sul (An, set for the spring of 1703. wa3 
delayed in the confusion surrounding the uprising 
known as the Edirne ttak'as I which led to the de¬ 
position of MuHafA II (9 R*bl c II 1115/22 August 
1703), who was replaced by Abrned III. Following 
this event, Nu c mAn Pa^ha was appointed commander 
(mu&lfii) of Egriboz (Euboea), and by June 1704 
he had become muhdfis of Crete, being charged with 
making a land survey (iatirir) of the fiefs on the island 
(R&gijid, iii, X37). Transferred to the command of 
Bogliaz Hi$ir! on 26 SljawwSI 1 x 17/10 Fobruary 1 70b, 
he was shortly after returned again to Crete. Though 
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the marriage ceremony with c A > iaha Sultan was 
celebrated in Mubarram 1120/April 1708, it was 
still to be several years before the marriage was 
consummated. 

Appointed again to Egriboz in Dium&da II 1121/ 
August 1709, he was summoned to Istanbul four 
months later (Ramadan 112 r/Decernber 1709) to 
consummate his marriage (Rashid, iii, 311*2; cf. 
ibid., iii, 317-8, however, where the consummation 
is said to have occurred in Mubarram 1122/March 
1710). He was made beglerbegi of Bosnia on 8 Shawwal 
ii2r/ri December 1709 but was then appointed to 
the command of Belgrade on 3 Dh u ' 1 -Ka‘da 1121/ 
4 January 1710 (Rashid, iii, 3x3; cf. Uzun^arfili, 
Osmaitlt lari hi, iv/2, Ankara 1959, 291, who dates 
this appointment on 17 Rabi c I 1122/16 May 1710). 
On 18 Rabi c II xi22/16 June 1710, Nu c man Pasha 
was elevated to the Grand Vizieratc in the hope that 
he would be more resolute against the Russians and 
better able to handle the problem of the suppliant 
Swedish king, Charles XII, than his predecessor, 
Corlulu C AU Pa§ha, had beeu (see c alI pasha Cor- 
lulu; Akdes Nimet Kurat, Isvef Kirah Karl XII.'m 
TUrkiye'de kali$t ..Istanbul 1943, 227, 229); his 
appointment was met with general satisfaction. 
Despite a strong movement in the government to 
concentrate attention on the Black Sea and the 
Polish question, Nu*man Pasha, trying to maintain 
peace with Russia, contented himself with announ¬ 
cing simply that a large army would sec the Swedish 
king to his own country in the spring (see Rashid, 
iii, 327; Abmed Rcfik, McmSXik -1 ^Othmdniyye'de 
Demirbash Shari, Istanbul 1332/19x3-14, 30 ff.; 
A. N. Kurat, op. cit ., 232 if.; idem, XVIII, yiis 
yilbasi Avrupa uniumt harbinde Tiirhiyc'nin taraf- 
sttltgt, in BelUtcn , vii, 1943, 268 ff.; Saint-Priest, 
M6tnoircs, 120*1). 

Disappointed in his handling of both external 
and internal affairs, Ahmed III removed Nu‘n»an 
Pasha from the Grand Vizierate on 21 Uiumada II 
1122/17 August r 7 ro; he was subsequently appointed 
muhdjn of Egriboz (Sildhddr dhayli; Rashid, iii, 
330-1. For a relation concerning his wish to resign 
from the Grand Vizierate, see BebdjetJ, Ta'rikh-i 
siildle-i KSprUlii). In the nine years before his death 
he held administrative and military positions con¬ 
tinuously in various parts of the empire. He became 
tnuhdfis of Canca in Shawwal iX22/December 1710, 
and of I<andiyain Dhu ‘l-fta'da 1123/December 17x1, 
while on 19 Shawwal 1125/8 November 1713 he was 
given the sandiak of Yanya (lo^nuina) as an arpallk 
(Sildhddr dhayli). The next year he was given the 
cyilct of Bosnia together with the military com¬ 
mand of the Karadagh [f.u.] area. While in this post 
he moved against the rebels of Karadagh, who were 
receiving aid from the Venetians, hunted them 
down and drove those who escaped to take refuge 
with the Venetians (Shawwal r 126/October 1714: 
Rashid, iv, 22-3. For the decree sent to him about 
this problem, see Ba?vekalet ar§ivi, Ibniilemin, 
dShiliye, 2411). 

Following this success, he was moved to the 
command of Belgrade (January 1715: Sildhddr 
dhayli), where affairs were at a delicate stage; but 
under him, as in his predecessor's time, disorder in 
this frontier fortress increased, as did desertions 
from the local levies and the kapikulu soldiery. 
Dismissed because of this in Rabi* II n 27/April 1715, 
he was transferred to the governorship (mutasar- 
rl/llb) of the sandiak s of I6il and Menteshe and 
given the task of following the activities of the 
bandits who were profiting from the absence on 


campaign of the viziers and begUrbegis of Anatolia 
(R&shid, iv, 237, 240 ff.). In Shawwal 1128/Sep¬ 
tember 17x6 he was made beglerbegi and muhdfiz of 
Cyprus {Sildhddr dhayli); and three months later 
he became commander ( serddr ) in Bosoia while 
retaining the governorship of Cyprus (for part of the 
firman of appointment, see Uzungarjili, Osmanh 
tarihi, iv/2, 294, n. 1). During the period when the 
Austrians gained Belgrade (Ramadan 1129/August 
1717). Nu'man Pacha beat back the enemy attack 
on Bosnia and forced the raising of the siege of 
Izvomik (October 1717)- He remained active in the 
defense of Bosnia until after the signing of the 
Treaty of Passarowitz (22 Shaman 1130/21 J uly 17x8) 
(see Rashid, iv, 383; and for a copy of a decree sent 
to him in mid-RamadSn tr30/August 1718, see 
BajvekoJet ar§ivi, Ibniilemin, dihiliyc, 2436) and 
was then transferred at his own request to the 
governorship of Crete in RamadSn 1130/August 17x8. 
Falling ill as soon as he reached the island, how¬ 
ever, he died in Kandiya on 16 RabP I 1131/6 Feb¬ 
ruary 1719 and was buried beside the mosque of 
Fadll Abmed Pasha. 

Nu c mftn Paslja was accounted an honest and 
pious man of whom one author remarks that he 
would have been better suited to the office of Shaykh 
al-Islam than to that of Grand Vizier (Charles de 
Ferriol, Correspondance du Marquis de Ferriol, 
Antwerp 1870, xao). He is said to have taking 
nothing from the estates attached to the various 
offices he held, but rather to have met his expenses 
exclusively from the income of the estates which he 
had inherited from his father (Bebdjetl). 

Both his younger brothers and, of his sons, par¬ 
ticularly Hafiz Ahmed Pasha (d. 1x83/1789) made a 
mark in public life, as have other desceudeuts of the 
family down to the present day [see koprOlO 

MEHMED FUAD]. 

Bibliography : For further details and a more 
complete bibliography, especially of archival ma¬ 
terials, see tA art. KbprUliOer, by M. Tayyib 
Gokbilgin, on which this article is largely based. 

(M. Tayvib GbKBiLciN - R. C. Repp) 
KOPRULC, Mehmed Fuad, until 1934 K6 pr0lC- 
zade Mehmed Fu’ad (1890-1966), prominent Turk¬ 
ish scholar and the pioneer of Turkish studies in 
the modern sense in Turkey. Born in Istanbul, he 
was the son of Ismael Fa'iz Bey, a civil servant, a 
descendant of the sister of the famous Ottoman 
grand vizier Kopriilil Mehmed Pastja fa.*.] who 
married KIbleli Mustafa Pa^a, one-time vizier of 
Mebemmed IV. His mother Khadldia Khanlrn was 
the daughter of ‘Arif Hikmet Efeudi, a member of 
the < ulamd 3 of Islimye in Rumeli (Sliven in present 
day Bulgaria). He was educated at AySspaslja junior 
high school ( riiskdiyye ) and at Merdj«m high school 
ii'dadi) in Istanbul. Later, for two years he attended 
the School of Law ( Mekteb-i IJukuk), which he left 
in 1909, but he was mainly self-taught. After teaching 
in various schools, ho was appointed in 1913* with 
Piya 5 (Ziya) Gdkalp’s support, to the chair of Turk¬ 
ish literature in the University of Istanbul, vacant 
upon the resignation of Khalid Piya 5 [?.v.], a position 
which he kept until 1939. He also taught at the 
School (later Faculty) of Political Science (Siyasu/ 
Bilgiler) and in the Ankara Faculty of Arts ( Dil ve 
Tarih-Cografya Fahiiltesi) (where he covered Ottoman 
history and institutions). He served for eight months 
as under-secretary at the Ministery of Education In 
1924 and was elected deputy from Kars in 1936. 
After 3939 he settled in Ankara and joined political 
life. In January 1946 he became one of the four 
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founders of the Democratic Party {see dfmokrat 
partIJ. Following the 1950 elections he became 
Foreign Minister (1950-5) and Minister of State in 
1956, but resigned from the party on account of a 
rift with the other leaders. Following the revolution 
of 27 May i960, he was arrested and briefly detained 
on Yassiada (in the Sea of Marmara) where all 
Democratic Party leaders were being tried, but he 
was acquitted on all charges. In 1961 he founded 
the short-lived Yeni Demokrat Parti (“The New 
Democratic Party") and soon afterwards retired 
from political life. He died in Istanbul on 28 June 
1966 as a consequence of an earlier traffic accident 
in Ankara. 

Fu’fid Kopriilii started his career as a poet and 
literary critic. His name began to appear towards 
the end of 1908 in various papers and periodicals 
particularly in the Therxcet-i Fiinun fc.v.]. As a 
poet he belonged to the Fedir-i Ati group [?.v.], an 
extension of the Therwet-i Fiinun school. In 1912 
he mainly contributed to the daily ffakk and its 
literary supplement. He gradually switched to re¬ 
search and in 1913 he published in Bilgi Mcditnu'asi 
(i. 3*52) his “Method in the history of Turkish 
literature" (Tilth edebiyyiti ta'rihhindc itftil). Like 
many young talents of his generation he came under 
the impact of Piya* (Ziya) Gdkalp [f.i/.] and of the 
Turkist movement which he led [see torkCOlok, 
and contributed many articles to TUrk yurdu (1913)# 
the organ of the movement and to the daily Ikddm 
where he serialised a study on folk poetry (February- 
June 1914). In 1915 he founded the journal MiUi 
tetebbU'ler medpnu^asi (“Journal of National Re¬ 
search"), where he published some of his early 
important study on *d$hlk poetry (i, 5-46). In July 
19x7 piyi J Gokalp founded the famous Yens Me 4 i- 
mu l a (“the New Review") which gathered together 
all the leading young writers of the period and where 
Fu> 3 d Kopriilii published his new-style poems (in 
spoken Turkish, syllabic metre and on “national" 
topics as required by the new MiUi edebiyydt trend) 
and his articles of literary criticism and research. 
After the publication in 19x8 of his epoch-making 
monograph on "Early mystics in Turkish literature" 
i.c. Ahmed Yesewl and Yunus Emre {Turk edc- 
biyydllnda ilk mUUfawiotflar) and of the first two 
parts of his history of Turkish literature (Tilth 
edebiyyaii ta'rikhi, i, 1920 and ii, 1921), KiJpriilU 
concentrated his research on the origins and develop¬ 
ment of classical Turkish literature and culture in 
Anatolia; the evolution of Turkish Islam and 
Ottoman institutions; the Turkish legal system; 
and the development of Turkish literature in other 
literary dialects e.g. Azeri and Chaghatay. His work 
shed new light on the formative period of Turkish 
literature in Anatolia; very little research had been 
carried out in this field before him. But his greatest 
contribution is to have treated the evolution of the 
many branches of Turkish literature and culture as 
one unit and to have studied its development as a 
whole. In X924 he founded in Istanbul University 
the Institute of TurcoJogy (Tilrhiyydt EnstittlsiJ) and 
its organ the TUrkiyy&t McfJirnu'asl. Apart from his 
many articles (some of which are independent 
monographs) published in various scholarly journals, 
particularly ffaydt, Turkiyyat Medima c asl, Ede- 
biyyii FakUUesi Medimtftul, Belleten, Turk huhuk ve 
1 Alisa: tarihi meemuasi, and the Turkish edition of 
the Encyclopaedia of Isldm (tsldm Ansiklopedisi), 
KbprOlU is the author of the following major works: 
TUrkiyye Ta'ri^i, i ("History of Turkey"), Istanbul 
1923 (covers the period up to the settlement of the 


Turks in Anatolia); Bugilnkii edebiyydt (“Literature 
of today"), Istanbul X924 (collection of early articles 
on literary criticism and book reviews); Tilth ede¬ 
biyyaii la’rikki, i, Istanbul 1926 (revised and en¬ 
larged edition of the two parts published in 1920-x); 
MiUi edebiyydt djereydnMn ilk mubeshthirleri . . . 
(“Forerunners of the national literature move¬ 
ment"), Istanbul 1928 (contains selections from the 
xoth/x6th century poet Edimeli Na?ml who ex¬ 
perimented with "pure Turkish"); Turk dili ve 
edebiyali Userinde araftirmalar, Istanbul 1934 (a 
collection of research articles and book reviows); 
Les origines de l'empire ottoman, Paris 1935; and 
Turk saz urleri 1 , in 3 volumes, the first of which 
is published for the first time (Istanbul 1962). 

Bibliography : §crif Hulusi (Sayraan), O. 
Prof. Dr. Fuad Kopriilii’nun xaulan ifin bit 
bibliyografya 79/2-42, Istanbul 1940; S. N. 
Ozerdiui, Fuad Kopriilii'nUn yaulan ryotf-rpjo, 
in TUrk dili ve tarihi hakkmda araftirmalar, i, 
TTK, Ankara 1950, 159*248 (a revised and com¬ 
pleted version of the preceding); idem, F. Kop- 
rfMTnUn yanlanna ck, in Belleten, No. 120 (1966), 
661-5; anon. Fuad KOprtilii'niln ilmt nefriyati. 
in Fuad Kopriilii armaiant, Ankara Univ. Faculty 
of Arts, 1953. xxv-llii (based on Serif Hulusi’s 
work brought up to date); F. A. Tansel, Mem- 
teketimizin act kaybt, Prof. Dr. Fuad Kopriilii, 
in Belleten, No. 120 (1966), 621-36. (FahIr Iz) 
tfOPUZ [see ‘On] 

K6RA or KOfrA UJAHAnAbAd, an ancient 
town of northern India in the i£hadjuha iah$ll 
of Fatbpur District in tho former British United 
Provinces, now Uttar Pradesh. It lies in lat. ib° Y 
N. and long. 80* 22' E. on the Rind River some 12 
miles/20 km. from the £jamni (Jumna) River 
between KAupftr (Cawnpore) and FatbpClr. 

In early times it was apparently held by the 
R&djput line of the R&gj&s of Argal, and the fortress 
there may have been their ancestral centre. Under 
the Mugljals, K6rS (sometimes spelt in Marathi and 
Persian sources as Hurrah, and to be distinguished 
from KAra Manlkpur, an adjacent but separate 
sarkdr) formed a sarkdr or district of AUShSbad fiiba 
or province, with a revenue of 17,400,000 dams (Abu 
M-Fadl, AHn-i Akbari, ii, tr. Jarrett and Sarkar, 
Calcutta 1949, X78). The great Mughal highway con¬ 
necting All&hab&d with Agra ran through Kora, and 
a bridge was built in ca. 1770 to carry the road over 
the Rind. During the fighting of the middle decades 
of the 18th century between the MarSthA invaders 
and the troops of the titular Mughal emperors and 
the Nawwflb-Wailrs of Awadh or Oudh, KorA played 
a considerable rdle. A copper coin of Akbar’s is known 
from the K6fa mint, and it was a mint town of the 
later MughaH from £fcams al-DIn Rafl < al-Daiatfiat 
(1131/1719) onwards. 

During the 19th century’, the population of both 
K6ra proper and of Diahanflbad. the township 
adjoining it to the north-west declined (populations 
of 2,806 and 4.379 respectively on 1901, the propor¬ 
tion of Muslim to Hindus being then 44% and 27%. 

Bibliography : Imperial gazeteer of India 1 , xv, 
598; District gazeteer of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, xx. FaUhpur, Allahabad 1906, X05, X52, 
154 . 137 * 8 , 25X-8. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KORCA, modern Turkish Kor^e, Greek Korytsa, 
Ottoman Gorridje, all from the Slavic toponym 
“Gorica.*’), the only urban centre of importance 
in southeastern Albania, situated at the edge of 
the homonymous plain at the foot of the Morave 
Mountains, which constitute the natural barrier 
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between the Korda plain and Macedonia. Korda was 
one of the most important towns founded by the 
Ottomans in Albania. Throughout the Ottoman 
period (late 14th century till 1912), Korda was a local 
administrative centre (nafiiyt, kadi lift), and latterly 
the capital of a sandjaA in the vildyel of Manastir 
(Bitola) and a small Islamic centre. 

The Ottomans annexed the eastern part of the 
present-day Albania in the last decade of the 8 th/i 4 th 
century and established their regular administration 
there, with the castles of "Gdridje" and Premedi 
(Permet) as bases. A terminus ad quern for the con¬ 
quest, not recorded it seems by the Ottoman chron¬ 
iclers ( c Ash!kpashazade, Ortid, Anonymus-Giese, 
Neshri, Sa l d al-Din), is the church of the village of 
Mborje 3 km. east of Korda on the first spur of the 
Moravi, which church was, according to its well- 
preserved inscription, built by Bishop Niphon in the 
year 1390. Throughout the entire 15th century the 
name ‘'Goridje" seems to have been used for a castle 
on the spur or the Morav? between the village of 
Mborje and the place where the town of Korda lies 
today. The Ottoman documents from the early 
period use "Enborye" (from Emporioa)and "Goridje" 
indiscriminately. A fragment of a titmr register from 
Safar 886/April 1481 mentions a t'wiir of an "IshAk 
the Albanian" situated in the "n&hiyc of Goridje". 
This ilmdr included eight small villages (mostly with 
Slavic names), of which one numbered six Muslim 
households and two households of Christians. (Sofia, 
National Library, Orient. Dep., No D 649, p. 26). 
The document is an indication for the early start of 
the Islamisation of the district of Korda, an Islamisa- 
tion which was not solely restricted to members of 
the old native nobility. The castle of Gbridje was 
maintained throughout the 15th and the first half of 
the 16th century. When it disappeared is apparently 
not recorded. A tapu defter (Ba^bakanlik ar$ivi 
[= BBA] T. D 70, p. 257) from 925/1519 (mentions a 
dfcmtPal of Christian mUscUems of the castle. The 
village of "Enborye, dependent on Gbridie" num¬ 
bered, according to the same document, id house¬ 
holds of Muslims, 7 Muslim bachelors, and 88 house¬ 
holds of Christians as well as 10 Christian bachelors 
and 1 1 widows. According to a tapu defier of 936/1529* 
30, the same village numbered 15 Muslim households. 
4 Muslim bachelors, 4 people with a bcrii, 1 sipdhi- 
zdde, and 101 Christian households and 25 Christian 
bachelors (BBA. T. D. 167, p. 172). The same docu¬ 
ment stales that there was a diemdfal of Christian 
mUsellerns in the castle of Goridje consisting of 22 
households and 9 bachelors. These mMsellemz were 
freed from tspenlc, ‘airvlr*^ and iekdiifal in exchange 
for the fulfilment of the duties of repair and main¬ 
tenance of the castle. Besides these privileged Chris¬ 
tians, there was a djemd'a/ of 5 Christian families iu 
the castle who had to deliver yearly 1,500 arrows, 
for which service the state freed them lrom paying 
the SmM4 and the various lekdiifats, but they had 
to pay ‘fld [r, /Jfisye and i spente. The dkimmi A yd In, 
son of Dimitri, thus a recent convert, was freed from 
kharidi, ispenU, <atrdrid and te kali fat 4 *5rfiyye for 
the service of keeping the water supply of the castle 
in good order. 

The actual town of Korda is an Ottoman founda¬ 
tion, intentionally founded in order to form a Muslim 
urban centre in the district. The history of the foun 
dation of Korda can be reconstructed with help of 
some Ottomou documents. In 891/1486 the Master of 
the Imperial Stables ( Mirdhhor ), IlyAs Beg, received 
from Bayezld II the village of Bosotinie (BoboSticc, 
7 kin. south of Korda), dependent on Gbrife, as full 


possession (Gdkbilgin, Edime ve Poja livdst, 426). 
In 901/1495-6 the same person constructed a mosque 
and some other buildings in the village of Piskopiye 
near Gdridje. In 910/1504-5 IlyAs Beg drew up the 
teakipndme for his mosque in Istanbul, (the former 
Studion Basilica near Yedi Kule) and for his foun¬ 
dations in Piskopiye: a mosque, an Hmaret (in the 
sense of a building for the distribution of food to the 
poor), and a mu'allxtnkkdne. For the upkeep of 
these foundations, he allotted the tax revenue of 
four villages in the district of Korda (including 
Bosotinie and Piskopiye). the revenue of a village 
near Premedi, a tumnuiin and seven shops in Istanbul, 
and another kammdm and a mill in Jannina (Yanya) 
in Epirus (extract of the ivakfiyye by Gokbilgin, 
Pa\a Jiv/Su, 427-8). The full extont of the foundations 
of Ilyis are not known, with certainty. According to 
a late 18th-century source, the Hadikal al-diewdmi c , 
Istanbul 1281/1864-5, i, 196, IlyAs Bog founded 
"benevolent works like an < imdrei, a mosque, a 
medrese, and a mekleb'* in Korda. The fCamiis ala c ldm, 
( v . 39 * 9 ) mentions: "a blessed mosque, a medrese, 
an Hmdrtt and a lehke." Local tradition also attributes 
a hamtndvt to IlyAs Beg. The Kdmiis states explicitly 
that the Beg "laid the foundations of the town" by 
building the above-mentioned objects. It is possible 
that IlyAs Beg, or his sons, added to the foundations 
of 910/1504-5 at a later date. 

The ltd mils further states that IlyAs was one of 
the dignitaries of the time of Mcbcmmcd FStib and 
tutor and mirdkhor of Bfiyezld II. The Ifadlkal noted 
that he was an Albanian by birth and that he was 
buried in Gdrnjje. In a waltfiyye of 9 * 5 /t 5 <* 9 -xo (see 
Gokbilgin, Pa$a livdsi, ii, 212), he styles himself 
"IlyAs Beg b. e Abd Allah*'. He was thus of local 
Christian origin. IlySs Beg was married to the Otto¬ 
man princess Humil KhAtun, daughter of Murad II 
and Umiu Kulijium KhAtun. The place where he 
erected bis buildings, Piskopiye, explicitly styled a 
"village" in the 910 wakfiyye, must havo been the 
seat of a local bishopric in pre-Ottoman times. The 
Kthnus states that IlyAs Beg constructed his buildings 
on the site of a destroyed old monastery. The name 
"GiJriyje". sc. Korda, came to be used for the new 
urban settlement which developed around the nucleus 
formed by IlyAs's buildings. In the Istanbul Tabrir 
of 953/1546, edited by Barkan and Ayverdi (Istanbul 
1970, 375 ). the buildings of IlyAs are situated in the 
“btiyzha of Gdridle." The new settlement thus sup¬ 
planted the old one and probably absorbed its 
population, as it did with that of Mborje or Enborye 
3 km. away from the new centre. The latter sank 
down to a hamlet of a feiv houses around the preserved 
Byzantine church of 1390. 

The development of Korda in the 16th and 17th 
centuries cannot have been a spectacular one. 
HAdjdjl Khalifa (tr. Von Hammer. Rutneli und Bosita, 
141) mentions it in the first half of the 17th century as 
an administrative subdivision of the san<fonk of Ohrid. 
Ottoman lists of the Mdillks of Rumeli from 1078/ 
1667-8 and 1203/X788 mention Gdriflje as the seat of 
a kddilik of one of the lowest orders (Ozergin in 
UtunfarqtU anna£an, Ankara 1976, 265, 300). 
Neither Mubammcd-i c Ashlk nor EwliyA Celebi 
describes Korda, nor docs Mario Bizzi or other travel¬ 
lers, without doubt because it lies almost 60 km. off 
the Via F.gnatia, the main road through the country. 

In the second half of the 18th century, the deve¬ 
lopment of the town received a strong impetus from 
the immigration of inhabitants of the Walachian trade 
metropolis of Voskopoje (Moschopolis), 20 km. due 
1 west in the mountains. Between 1768 and 1779 this 
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large urban settlement fell prey to the disorder 
which at that time reigned supreme. The French 
consul of Thessaloniki. F6iix Beaujour, and the 
British traveller Colonel Leake, both writing In the 
first decade of the 19th century, describe KorCa as a 
place with 450 houses and a population of 3,000 souls. 
After that time the development of the town in¬ 
creased in speed. J. G. von Hahn (Albanischc Studicn , 
Jena 1854. 55 ) spoke of "dein rasch aufbltihenden 
G jortscha." Other sources mention 10,000 inhabitants 
in 1859. In the eighties of the last century, Sami Bey 
describes the town in his Kamils al-a ( Iam as a place 
with 18,000 inhabitants, 757 shops, 23 khans, two 
mosques, one nudrtse, one lekkt, one Umtirtt, two 
bammdms. a clock tower and four churches. At the 
end of the century the town was burnt down in a 
general conflagration. It was rebuilt under Ahmed 
Eyyub Pasha according to a new and modern plan 
with wide and straight streets which crossed at a 
right angle, a plan which still characterises the place. 
Between 1887 and 1902 Korfa possessed a special 
Albanian school, the very first school where lessons 
were given in the Albanian language. As such, the 
place played a role of first importance in the develop¬ 
ment of Albanian nationalism 

From the sixties of the 19th century, Kor£a was 
the capital of a sizeable sandiak which comprised 
much of south-eastern Albania and a part of present 
day Greek Macedonia. Around 1900, Heinrich Gelzer 
numbered 2,027 houses in KoriJa, of which 1,420 were 
inhabited by Albanian Orthodox Christians, 102 by 
Vlachs and 505 by Muslim Albanians [Vom HeiUgen 
Bcrge undaus Makedonien, Leipzig 1904, zoo). Other 
sources also mention population two-thirds Christian 
and one-third Muslim. During the upheavals of the 
Balkan Wars (19x2-13), the town suffered particularly 
from the struggle between pro-Greek Albanian¬ 
speaking Christians and Albanian nationalists, both 
Muslim and Orthodox. During the French occupation, 
in 1916, a short lived “Republic of Korda” was 
proclaimed. After the First World War, Koria 
remained within the frontiers of the new Albanian 
state. According to a French census of 1916 it 
numbered 22-23,000 inhabitants, of whom 17 ,779 
were Orthodox and 5,464 were Muslim, all Albanian- 
speaking (Justin Godart, VAlbanic cn 1921, Paris 
1922, 94). The total number in the district of Korta 
was 39.533 Muslims and 17.671 others. At present, 
the number of inhabitants of the town has passed 
the 50.000 mark. 

KorCa is the native town of the “Ottoman Montes¬ 
quieu", KoCi Beg fa.r.]. His family lies buried in the 
yard of the MIrAk]jor Mosque. The famous man him¬ 
self rests, according to Bursall Mebmed TShir's 
'OthmdnU tHti’ettifUri, in the graveyard along the 
Manastir Road, but according to Babinger (Ge- 
schichlschreiber, 183). in the yard of the Korta mosque 
itself. The family of the famous viceroy of Egypt, 
Muhammad c AIi fa.t*.] also came from Korda. 

Kor6a is today a modem industrial centre, manu¬ 
facturing textiles. The mosque of MIr 5 kl]or Ilyis Beg 
remains standing and is, together with the tiirbe of 
the Beg, an officially-recognised Monument of Cul¬ 
ture. It lost its tall minaret during the fury of the 
Albanian Cultural Revolution of the spring of 1967. 
The mosque is ono of the best examples of early 
classical Ottoman architecture in the country. * 
building which contributed considerably to the for¬ 
mation of Islamic architectural forms in Albania in 
the succeeding centuries. 

Bibliography: Given in the text, but sec also 

A. Birken, Die Provinun dcs osmanisehm Reiches, 


Wiesbaden 1976, 71. (The Tapu dtjlers, preserved 

in Istanbul and Sofia, have not yet been published). 

(M. Kirl) 

KORDOFAN (KurdufJn) a region of the 
Democratic Republic of the Sudan lying west 
of the White Nile roughly between lats. 16* and io° N. 
and longs. 32* and 27* E.; it is now divided into two 
provinces. Northern and Southern KordofAn, with a 
population of 3,103,000 (1973 census). The name, 
often pronounced locally and earlier written as 
Kordofftl, is said to come from a small hill some ten 
miles south-east of al-Ubayyid (fat. 13* 11' N., long. 
30* 14' E.); before the present century the name 
referred to the central settled area rather than to the 
whole region. 

x. Geography and ethnology 

A vast (about 147,000 square miles) open plain, 
forming a segment of Africa's Sudanie Belt, KordofAn 
may be divided into a number of ecological zones; 
the semi-desert in the north, a central (stabilised 
sand dune) zone and the Nuba Mountains of the 
south-east. The mean annual rainfall ranges from less 
than too mm. in the far north to between 6 to 800 
mm. in the south; the human ecology reflects this 
transition from camel and sheep nomadism in the 
northern zone which itself merges into the Bayft^a 
Desert, to mixed hoc agriculture and pastoralism in 
the central zone and cattle nomadism in the south. 
Only in the Khavrfln depression north of BAra is 
irrigated agriculture practised. 

The ethnography of Kordof&n is complex, being 
historically the result of an Arab or Arabised com¬ 
ponent immigrating and intermingling with a discrete 
indigenous population; Arab nomads and semi¬ 
nomads, predominantly Kabiblsh, DAr HAmid, 
Haniar and Bidayriyya live in the north and centre, 
while in the south the cattle nomads (Bajrjrdra), 
Miilriyya, fjumr and Hawazma, form but a part of 
the “Bakk&ra belt” that stretches west to Lake Chad 
and cast across the White Nile. The towns, established 
in the 18th century mainly by J2ja c aliyy£ln and 
DanAfcla immigrants from tire Nile Valley, are found 
in the central zone, al-Ubayyid, BAra, Umra RuwAba 
and al-Rahad, an area of rain-fed agriculture which 
produces Kordof&n's main export, gum arabic from 
the hashab tree (Acacia senegat). The Nuba Mountains 
are inhabited by a medley of ethnic groups, whose 
generic name, Nuba, conceals a linguistic and ethnic 
diversity which defies generalisations; at least thirty 
languages belonging to several different language 
groups are spoken. In the 20th century, partly 
because of colonial policies, the Nuba have in¬ 
creasingly moved their settlements down from the 
mountains onto the plains below. 

2. History 

Neither the name nor any certain information about 
the region appear in the mediaeval Arabic geographi¬ 
cal literature; nor can anything very certain he said 
of the early peopling of KordofAn or of the course 
or chronology of the Arab immigration. A letfer from 
the ruler of Borau dated 794 /* 39 * to Sultan al-?Ahir 
Barkuk of Egypt may imply the penetration of 
gjudham and other Arab nomads through Kordofan 
and beyond to the Lake Chad region (al- Kalkashandl, 
$ubfr al-a c sha, viii, 1x6-18; Yilsuf Fatfl ijasan, The 
Arabs and Ihe Sudan, 163), but of the two possible 
directions from which the original Arab nuclei of the 
modem Bak^Ara tribes might have come, North 
Africa seems more likely than the Nile. The Bakkara 
tribes in their present formation probably do not go 
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back beyond the 17th century. Oral traditions 
remember the existence of an Arab nomad confedera¬ 
tion, the Fazara, in Northern KordofSn in the 10th- 
nth/i6th-i7th centuries; recent research has dis¬ 
covered references to Egyptian merchants trading 
with merchants from barr al stlddn Jatara cm . 1530. 
Hie Kabablsh of KordofAn and the ZayyArfiyya of 
DAr Fur fa.®.] appear to have emerged out of the 
debris of this confederation. In sum, it would appear 
that the earliest Arab penetration cannot be dated 
much before the 8th/r4th century, probably following 
the collapse of the Christian Nubian kingdoms of the 
Nile Valley. 

Fund], Musabba'At and Filr rule. Following 
the emergence of the Islamised FunjiJ fa.®.] sultanate 
of SinnAr at the beginning of the roth/i6th century, 
KordofAn experienced a secondary wave of Arabisa¬ 
tion and Islamisation through commercial and 
political influences from the Nile Valley and the 
missionary activities of ifinerant fakiks. The spread 
of Islam among the indigenous inhabitants is il¬ 
lustrated by the emergence of Takall, a small Islam- 
ised kingdom, whose foundation at least as a Muslim 
state is traditionally ascribed to Mubammad al- 
Dja'aU, a fak\h who came from the north in about 
93&/i53<>. Occasional glimpses of this spread of Islam 
may be found in the biographical dictionary of Wad 
Dayf Allah; in the early xitb/i7th century TAdj 
ai-DIn al-Bahir! from Baghdad visited Takall. Later 
in the century the /akih Ibn al-KaddAl visited 
Kordoffin; he taught a local faktk, Diawdat Allah, 
whose son MukljtAr was killed by Djanltal (see below) 
{Mubammad al-Nur b. Dayf All Ah, Kttdb al-T^dt, 
ed. Yflsuf Fad! Hasan, Khartoum 1971, 127-9. 87*8, 
130. 345*6)- 

In historic times Kordof&n became a "buffer 
territory, now the prey of its eastern, now of its 
western neighbours” (MacMichael, KordofAti, 5), that 
is, between SinnAr and the rising Dar Fur sultanate 
(established ca. 1650). BAdi II of Sinnar (1054-9a/ 
1644-5 *68x) invaded and subdued Takall, and 

SinnSr and occasionally recruited Nuba as merce¬ 
naries. Thereafter Sinnar exercised an informal 
hegemony over central and eastern Kordofun through 
their protlgls, the QnidivyAt, living to the south of 
al-Ubayyid, some of whose chiefs appear in Fundj 
documents with the title shaykh Kurju/dn. 

SinnAr's overlordship was disputed in the late 
17th and 18th centuries by three generations of 
Musabba'At (ring. Musabba c 5w!) chiefs, who at¬ 
tempted to carve out a kingdom for themselves in 
Kordofin. By origin from Dir FOr, Pjankal. ‘Isawl 
and H Ash ini, grandfather, father and son, attempted 
to play off Sinnar and Dar Ftlr against each other. 

Although the Musabba'&t succeeded in ousting the 
Fundj, in about 1200/1785-6 Hishim’s activities 
provoked an invasion by Sultan Mubammad TayrAb 
[ca. 1166-1200/1752-3 to 1785-6) from Dir Far. 
Thereafter, despite Hi^him's attempts at resistance, 
Kordofan was ruled by Dir Fur. Among Dar Fflr's 
governors [nuxkdtm pi. makadim) in KcrdofAn, 
Mubammad Kurra and Musaliim al-TarfJjAwl 
encouraged trade in gum, ostrich feathers and slaves, 
granted land to fakihs and others around al-Ubayvid 
and B4r§, and curbed the nomads. 

Turco-Egyptian rule 1821-85. In 1821, as 
part of a wider invasion of the Northern Sudan, 
Mubammad ‘AH Pasha fa.®.], will of Egypt, sent an 
expedition of 3 to 4.000 troops and an artillery 
battery under bis son-in-law, the daftaiddr Muham¬ 
mad Bey Khusraw, to conquer Dir FOr and Kordofan 
(al-^jabartl, c Adjd\b al-Sthdr, iv, 3x8). After success¬ 


fully crossing the desert, the daftarddr'% army 
destroyed the DAr FOr garrison and killed the 
makddtn Musaliim at Bar* on 20 August 1821; 
lihusraw was prevented from invading Dir FOr by a 
fierce revolt along the Nile. Al-trbayyid continued as 
the capital of what was now a province of the Turco* 
Egyptian Sudan, although the actual administrative 
arrangements fluctuated greatly (the governors are 
listed in R. L. Hill, RuUrs of Sudan, 1820-1885. in 
Sudan Notes and Records, xxxii/i [i95il. 85-95)* 

Mubammad ‘All had conquered the Northern 
Sudan to obtain slaves and gold; KordofAn yielded 
both, some alluvial gold from Ejabal Sfcaybun in the 
Nuba Mountains and slaves from those owned within 
Kordofin or captured by BafckAra raids upon the 
Nuba and other southern peoples. As in other parts 
of the Sudan, the authorities themselves organised 
slave raids to the south; Rustum Bey (governor 
*828-33) o*> one raid in 1830 seized 1,400 captives. 
Despite prospecting by W. P. E. S. Rlippell, J. von 
Russegger and others, the hopes of substantia! gold 
deposits proved largely chimerical. For most of the 
Turco-Egyptian period neither the Bakkara nor the 
Nuba were ever brought under an effective ad¬ 
ministration; njabal Takall put up a particularly 
prolonged resistance. 

The Mahdiyya 1885-98. Kordofin was the 
scene of th* first and fins! acts of the Mahdiyya [see 
khalIfa. iv. In the Sudanese Mahdiyya]. Although 
its history belongs to the wider history of the Mahdist 
Sudan, events in Kordofin contributed decisively to 
the success of the Mahdist Revolution. Thus, among 
the j^ja'aliyyun settled in the province, a bitter 
conflict had developed between two factions led by 
Ilyis Pasha Umm Birayr and Abmad Bey Dafa‘ 
Allah al- c Awa<jl!. The former was appointed Governor 
of Kordofin by C. G. Gordon, but was dismissed 
following a revolt by the QhudiyyAt instigated by 
his rivals. It was with llyis and others, embittered 
with the Turco Egyptian regime, that Mubammad 
Abmad, the future Mahdl, made contact on a visit to 
al-Ubayyi<J, probably in 1879. 

Following his manifestation [;ukur) on 29 June 
x88x and initial successes against the Turco-Egyptian 
authorities, the Mahdl, following prophetic precedent, 
made his withdrawal (hidjra) into KordofAn to 
Djabal Kadlr in the Nuba Mountains. It was in 
Kordofin that the Mahdi found the support and won 
the victories that firmly established his rule; on 19 
January 1883 al Ubayvid finally capitulated and the 
destruction of the Hicks Pasha relief expedition at 
Shavkftn. south of al-Ubayyidi on 5 November 1883 
gave the Mahdl complete control over Kordofan. In 
the context of these victories, Gordon’s proposal that 
the Mahdl be made "Sultan of KordofAn” was 
derisory. 

During the Mahdist period, Kordofan was basically 
administered from al-Ubayyid by a deputy-governor 
(wakil), but for most of the period was combined 
with Dir Fur to form one great province of the West 
{'itnalatal-zharb) under ‘Uthmin Adam (1888-91) and 
Mabmud Abmad (1891-96). Not everyone in Kordo¬ 
fan accepted the Mahdiyya, the Kabablsh under their 
Shaykh, $Slib Fadl Allah Salim, who was in touch 
with the Anglo-Egyptian authorities, resisted until he 
was killed in May 1887. A revolt of a different nature 
was the mutiny of the dfiMddiyya, slave troops armed 
with rifles, at al-Ubayyid in 1885; they marched off 
to the Nuba Mountains killing the provincial gover¬ 
nor, Mabmud ‘Abd al-KAdir, when he attempted to 
stop them. 

in late 1896, under the threat of the Anglo-Egyp- 
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tian advance, the Khalifa c AbdaJIihi ordered Mabmfld 
Ahmad to march east with the bulk of the forces of 
KordofSn and D 5 r FOr. After the defeat at Karrari 
(Omdurman) on a September 1898, the Khalifa with¬ 
drew into eastern Kordofan to Sjjirkayia; he was 
hunted down and killed at Umra Dibaykarat, near 
KostI, on 34 November 1899. 

Condominium rule 1898-2956 and inde¬ 
pendence. At the outset of Anglo-Egyptian Con¬ 
dominium rule in the Sudan, Kordofan was in a state 
of chaos; bands of Mahdist supporters roamed un¬ 
checked and the tribal order had largely disintegrated 
both os a result of the deliberate policy of the Khalifa 
and through the loss of herds and slaves. Order was 
gradually imposed by punitive patrols, the Nuba 
under their tnakks (chiefs) and kudi&rs (ritual experts) 
forming particularly streng pockets of resistance until 
the 1920s. By 19x1 the railway joined al-Ubayyitf to 
Khartoum and the gum trade was revived. 

In the 1920s direct military administration gave 
way to "Indirect rule”, and local administration 
came to be largely committed to the tribal chiefs. 
Tribes like the Kab&bTsh under a strong leader, Sir 
'All al-TQm Fadl Allah Salim (1874*1958). prospered; 
others, such as the Hamar, were re-assembled from 
the fragments left by the Mahdiyya. Al-Ubayyid 
grew rapidly as the centre for the gum trade. 

Since independence (1 January 1956) Kordofan has 
been one of the most prosperous and peaceful regious 
of the Sudan, although the rapid encroachment of 
the desert has become a major threat. Provincial and 
local government reorgans ration in the early 1970s 
has largely transferred power from the tribal leader¬ 
ship to the administrators and locally-elected com¬ 
mittees of the Sudanese Socialist Union. 
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the Sudan 1881-1898 *, London 1970; ‘Awad c Abd 
al-Hadl al-'Ata, Ta'riQ Kurdu/dn al siyasi fi'l 
mahdiyya, Khartoum 1973; Isma'U c Abd al-I£ 5 dir 
al-Kurdufani, Sa'ddat al mustahdi bi-siral al imam 
al-mahdi, ed. Muhammad Ibrahim Abu Salim, 
Khartoum 1972; P. M. Holt, A modern history of 
the Sudan 1 , London 1963; K. D. D. Henderson, 
The making of the modern Sudan, London 1953, 41- 
98 on Kordofan; Local government and politics in 
the Sudan, ed. J. Howell, Khartoum 1974. 

(R. S. O'Fanav) 

HORDOS, the Ottoman Turkish name of the 
ancient Greek city of Corinth in the Morea [?.«*.]. 
It has a naturally fortified citadel ('Axpox»Jpivfog) 
overlooking a fertile plain (whose main product is 
currants) and dominating the isthmus between 
continental Greece and the Moreot peninsula as well 
as the two adjacent ports on either side. Corinth 
remained under Byzantine rule up to 12x0, when it 
was conquered by the Crusaders; it passed to the 
Florentine family of the Acciaiuoli (1358), to the 
Greek despot of the Morea (1395). to the Hospitallers 
of Rhodes (1400) and again to the Greeks (1404). The 
region of Corinth was attacked by the Turks of Aydln 
in 1327, and in 1381 it is reported to have been 
deserted owing to Turkish raids. The city was at¬ 
tacked by the Ottomans under Ewrenos in 1395 and 
conquered after a siege by Mebemmed II in 1458. In 
1488-9 Corinth had a Christian population of ap¬ 
proximately 18,000; after at. 1400 the existence of 
Albanian settlements was signalled for the region. 
According to Ewliyi Celebi, it formed a tandjaft oi 
the eySlet of the Morea [Seydltat-Hjtne, i, 185). In 1614 
it was temporarily conquered by the Hospitallers of 
Rhodes; in 1682 it passed to the Venetians and again 
to the Ottomans in 17x5. Finally, in 1823 (the second 
year of the Greek War of Independence) it was taken 
by the Greeks. 

Bibliography : A. Bon, Le Piloponnise bymntxn 
ju/ju'en 1204, Paris 1951; idem, La Morte ftanque, 
Paris 1969; D. A. Zakyfhinos, Le Despotal grec de 
Morie, revised edition London 1975; A. Birken, 
Die Proviuzen des Osmantschen Reiches ,Wiesbaden 
1976, 63, 105; Cf. also 0 . Barkan, 894 (148811489) 
yilt cizyesitiin tahsiUHna Ait muhasebe bildnfolari, 
in Belgeler, i (1964), 104; A. Cerllni, Nuove letters di 
Marino Sanudo il Vecchio, in Bibliofilia, xlii (194*). 
350. (E. A. Zachariadou) 

KORFOZ, KOPECS (the first speUing in e.g. Pirl 
Re 5 !* and Rishid, the second in Pe£ewl), the Turkish 
name for the island of Corfu off the coast of Epirus. 
Pirl Rc'Is gives a full account of the island, together 
with a map, in his Baltriyye (ed. Kahle, Berlin and 
Leipzig 1926-7, i, 113**6, No. 5*). The Ottomans 
never succeeded in dislodging from Corfu the Vene¬ 
tians, who controlled it from the opening of the 15th 
century until 1797, but there were two major Turkish 
attempts to occupy the island. 

The fine took place in Rabl* I 944/August 15 37 
in the reign of Sflleyman the Magnificent. The flee! 
assembled in spring of that year at Awlonya under the 
great corsair captain Khavr al-DIn Barbarossa and 
Lutfl Faeha, then third vizier [?.in>.), with the sultan 
in charge of the land forces. The town of Corfu was 
besieged for 43 days, but with the approach of 
winter, the Turks withdrew, the sultan returning to 
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Edirne whilst the fleet attacked and plundered 
Cephalonia (see Peiewl, TVriAA, Istanbul 1283/1866- 
7, i, 194-200; Hadjdji Khalifa. Tufifat al-kibdr, tr. J. 
Mitchell, History of the maritime teats of the Turks, 
London 1831, 55-8, drawing on the Qhasawdtudma of 
Sayyid Murid, see Bibl. to hjayr al-din pasija, 
daroarossa). The second and last attempt took place 
in 1128/1716 under Abmcd III, towards the end of the 
Ottoman reconquest of the Motea [y.v.] from Venice, 
when the attack was led from the land by the 
Ser'asker Kara Mustafa Pasha and from the sea by 
the Kapudan-i Derya Mebmed Pasha, and was again 
unsuccessful (Rashid, Ta y rikh, Istanbul 1282/1865-6, 
iv, 186, 189, 246). 

Bibliography: given in the article; for a good 

general account of Corfu's history, see F.tuicloprdia 

Italtana, art. Cotfit, and for the two Ottoman 

campaigns, Danism end, Isahlt osntanlt tariki 

kfonolojisi, ii, T95-6, iv, 9. (Ed.) 

KORITZA [see kor£aJ. 

KORKUD b. BAYAZlD, Abo ’l-Khayr Muham¬ 
mad (874-9x9/1470-25*3). Ottoman prince and 
eldest of the eight sons of Sultan Bayazld II [$.p.]. He 
was bom in Amasya where his father was governor 
(Latlfl, Tadhkira, 66; NishSndjl Mcbmed Pasha, 
Ta'rikh, x8x; Cf. Kcmal-pasha-z&de, Tatcari^-i al-i 
1 Othmdfi , Millet ms. 32, f. 23 etc., and HUseyin 
Hiisameddin, Amasya tarihi, iii, 226). He spent his 
childhood and had his early education in the Old 
Palace at Istanbul in the care of his grandfather 
Mebemined II. after whose death in 88G/1481 he was 
briefly placed on the throne, for some 17 days, by 
the Janissaries until his father returned from Amasya 
to assume power. Later, Korkud returned to Amasya 
and in 896/1491 was appointed governor of Sarukhan. 
His request to have the governorship of Bergaina 
instead of Manisa was refused by his father, and 
perhaps upon the suggestion of his brother Ahmad, 
governor of Amasya now, he was transferred to the 
governorship of Tckke and Antalya in 907/1502. 
Shortly afterwards, the sandjak of Hamid with a 
khdtf of 843 . 3 6 3 and the ze'&met of Lazkivyc, 
amounting to too, 721 ab&s, were added to his 
personal khdff of 837,091 akies (see the fertndn of 
Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 908/May 1503 in Topkapu Saray ai§ivi 
E. 6356). 

The fact that bis father and the leading state 
dignitaries, headed by the Grand Vizier £]iadim ‘All 
Pasha, favoured Abmad as heir to the throne offended 
Korkud, and cause him to withdraw into seclusion on 
Antalyan coast (Mubarram 914/May 150S; see ‘All, 
Kunh al-akhbdt, Istanbul Univ. Libr., Tkish. ms. 
5959 . h. f- *52), despite his hhass being increased to 
2,502,755 akfes (for the fertndn dated 5 Sha‘b 5 n 9x4/ 
29 November 1508 and sent to Korfeud, see TKSA E. 
6357). He obtained permission to go on the Pilgrim¬ 
age, and left for Egypt with 50 men and 87 slaves 
in Mubarram 915/May 1509, sailing with five ships 
under the Ba*ls Afe-bash. He landed at Damictta 
after five days and arrived in Cairo on 9 Saf ax/29 May 
(for details, see ‘All, f. 153), but did not feel that he 
was wholly welcome (details in TKSA, various letters 
in dossier No. 6684). However, it is clear from the 
Mamluk sultan's letters to Bayazld II that he was 
pleased to welcome Korkud, but after a month was 
able to convince the latter to return, in the light of 
“a son’s obedience due to his father". Korkud 
received the promise of restoration to his governor¬ 
ship, and set sail back to Turkey. 

Despite an attack by the Knights of Rhodes on his 
Egyptian escort off the shores of Tckke at the end 
of 916/beginning of 51X, Korkud was able to get 


through to Antalya and to send a warning letter to 
SayyidI Yunus, who was coming on later from Egypt 
with baggage, to postpone sailing in order to avoid 
attacks by the Knights (TKSA, letter in dossier No. 
6684). It is recorded that his health deteriorated 
on his return and that he asked for treatment from 
the physician ‘Aid* al-DIu (letter to the Viziers 
in ibid.). Meanwhile, he was dismayed to hear of 
the appointment of his younger full brother Selim 
to SaruMiAn (TKSA E 5387 in ibid.), and he immedi¬ 
ately left Antalya for that province (ghu/MJi^idia 
916/March 13*1). His sudden departure from Tckke 
brought about the outbreak of a ShlT-inspired rising 
under Shah fcuill in that province, and the Grand Vi¬ 
zier Khddiin ‘All Fasbahad to be sent to suppress it. 

Meanwhile, Korkud was being informed of Selim's 
movements, and sent a letter to the fatter adjuring 
him not to act precipitately (TKSA dossier 6684). 
At the same time, he was aware of Ahmad's ambitions 
for the throne. Certain of the court officials, aware 
of Bftyazld’s intention to proclaim Selim the heir, 
invited Korkud to the capital. He travelled to 
Istanbul in disguise and went to tho mosque of the 
Janissaries, seeking their support in a bid for the 
throne. Although they held him in respect, they 
considered him less capable as a potential ruler than 
Selim. Selim arrived at Istanbul on 22 Mubarram 9x8/ 
29 April 1512 in order to forestall Abmad [for details, 
see bAyakId 11], and ascended the throne on the 
abdication of his father. He then gave Korkud the 
governorship of the island of Midi 111 , together with 
Sarukhan again (Sa'd ai-Dln, Td^j al-tawarihh, U 
204). But Korkud also demanded the of 

Avdln, Manisa and Tekke, so that Selim, considering 
him a threat to the throne's stability, marched 
secretly to Manisa and surrounded Kor feud's palace 
there. Korfeud managed to escape with his confidant 
Piyile, disguised, but was betrayed by the governor 
of Tekke IyAsim Beg and caught near Antalya. He 
was strangled in his sleep by the Ifapldjl-ba^tl SinAa 
Beg’s men at Egrigbz on the way back to Bursa, and 
was buried near Orkhixi Chari’s tomb in Bursa 
(Mubarram 919/March 15x3; Sa‘d al-DIn, ii, 230ft.). 

Korfeud was highly educated, and skilled as a poet 
and musician, being able to play many types of 
musical instrument (Sehl, Ta&hira, 16). His verses, 
written under the pen-name or lakkallu} of Ilariml, 
were collected into a ditedn. He wrote several works 
in Arabic, including commentaries and Aliyas. His 
extant works include: (1) Wafilat al-ahbdb (dated 
15 $afar 915/4 June 1509, autograph in Aya Sofya 
3529); (2) Hall ishkal al-afkdr ft bill a mud l al-kuffir 
(Aya Sofya 1142); (3) DaSrat al-nafs ol-fdliba 1 la 

'1-a'mdl al-?ahha or Kitab al-tfarinu ft 'llafawuntf 
(thus in the ms. copy of R. Yelkenci; in Aya Sofya 
1763, this is simply called Kitab ft 'l-tafamruf); 
(4) Shark al/df kufr or tfd/i'x alhnsin *an Idji; al- 
aytndn (Aya Sofya 2289); (j) Korftudiyya or FatdwS- 
yi Korkudkhdniyya (see Kashf al-funun, ii, 1228); 
and (6) Diudn (Millet 104). 

Bibliography : Apart from references already 
given in the article, see Lutfl Pasha, Tauxlrihfyi 
£l~i 'Othvidn, Istanbul 1341: Mebmed b. Mebmed, 
Nukjibal al-tatLdrlbh wa ‘l-akhbdr, Istanbul 1276; 
Bursal! Bellgh, GiiliesU-yi nydtf-i Sr Jan, Bursa 
1302; Bursall Mebmed Tahir, l OAf, ii, 382-3; 
Von Hammer, Histoire , iv, 95 ff., xx8ff., X50 ff.; 
idem, Geseh. iet osmanischen Dicktkunsl , i, 158; 
E. J. W. Gibb, Hist, of OUoman poetry , iii, 37; 
M. Tayyid Gokbilgin, \A art. Korkul , of which the 
present article is a shortened adaptation. 

(M. Tayyib GOkbilgin) 
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BORBUD DEDE [see dede korkud]. 
KttROCHLU. a rebel of the Anatolian 2 iclill 
movement f q.v. in Suppl.] in the ioth/iOth century 
and the hero of a popular romance. The real 
Koroghlu came from the region of Bolu, and is 
probably the same person as the soldier-bard of that 
name who is said to have taken part in the campaigns 
in the Caucasus and A«U]arblydi<in of Ozdemiroghlu 
Pasha in the years 992-j/i38*’5- 
Until fairly recent times. Korogiilu remained a 
legendary personality, whose exploits were chanted 
by bards and story-tellers in Anatolia, Adharbaydjdn, 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan. Manuscript versions, 
and later on, lithographs and prints, circulated in 
Turkish-speaking lands, and more or less extensive 
episodes of this great epic-romantic cycle even passed 
into the story-telling repertoire of peripheral Turkish¬ 
speaking communities like the Kirgiz, the Kazaks 
and the Tatars of Tobol, as into that of non-Turkish 
peoples like the Armenians, Kurds, Georgians and 

Tadjiks. 

The historicity of the figure of Koroghlu was 
nevertheless asserted by writers as far back as the 
xxtb/x7th century. Ewliya Celebi speaks of him— 
without giving a precise date—as an honourable 
bandit whose exploits were still remembered in the 
mountainous parts of northwestern Anatolia; and 
Arakel of Tabriz cites him as a £>jclall chief whose 
adventures, together with those of his companions, 
formed the core around the early ulb/i 7 th century 
of a ••romance" chanted by the ministrels of the lands 
bordering on the Ottoman empire and Persia. 
Towards the end of the 19th century and at the 
beginning of the present oue several attempts at 
identifying him were made, some people basing 
themselves on contradictory local traditions, and 
others putting forth hypotheses about the hero’s 
historical prototype or about the origin of some 
feature or other or some legendary motif of the 
romance concerning him. 

The discovery in 1942 of Ottoman archival docu¬ 
ments has firstly confirmed Ewliyi Cclebi’s informa¬ 
tion , and secondly allowed us to date his exploits 
as a Die 1 ali rebel. We have here a series of imperial 
orders from the years 988-90/1380-2 addressed to the 
Bey of Bolu and the of Gerede concerning a 
DjelSH called Kdroghlu Rfljben. Now Rdjhen i 5 also 
the forename of Kbroghlu in several oral versions, 
Anatolian and Adharbay&dnl, of the legend of our 
hero. Moreover, even in the cultural environments 
most distant from Ottoman territory, tradition has 
retained, tn versions deformed in varying degrees, the 
name of Bolu Beyl as one of the hero’s opponents, as 
■well as allusions to the Ottoman sultan. Finally, 
several of Koroghlu’* companions are mentioned with 
the same names in the Ottoman archival documents 
as in the different versions of the romance. 

The ideas evoked by the name Kdr-ogh ,u “s° n of 
the blind one" have contributed to the attracting 
around the genuine exploits of the bandit-hero legends 
of diverse origin, some of them e°* n 6 back to a long 
way in time, on the theme of the "hero, son of a 
blind father", who rises up against the masters who 
had mutilated his father. 

Bibliography : A bibliography of published 
work—studies and texts, as well as lists of un¬ 
published texts—may be found in the following 
works. Pertev Naili Boratav, KOrofiu distant, 
Istanbul 1931; idem, Halk hikdyeleri re halk 
kikayeciligi, Ankara 1946; idem, art. K6ro£lu in 
lA ; idem, L’dp&pie et la htkdye, in PTF, ii, Wies¬ 
baden 1964, 24-8, 38-40, 42. See further W. 


Ebcrhard, Af instrcl tales from southeastern T Mr key, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1955, 30-49 and 77*83 
(notes to ch. v); Farruh Arsunar, Koroilu (Mara$ 
version), Istanbul 1963; Mehmet Kaplan, Mehmct 
Akalin and Muhan Bali, Koro&lu distant (Erzerum 
version), Ankara 1973; M. H. Tdhmasib and H. 
Aras», Koroglw, Baku 1956; idem, Azdtbaydian 
dastanlan , iv, s.v. Koroglu, Baku 1969; M. H. 
Tihmasib, Azdrbaydjan hhalg dastanlan, Baku 
1972, 130-76; Usbak khalk dostonlari, Tashkent 
1957, i, 203-425, «, 243-456. 

(P. N. Boratav) 

BORON (Ottoman Turkish hiorOn; Venetian 
Coron; in modem Greek Kopcovrj), a fortress in 
the south-west Peloponnesus [see morea] and on 
the west coast of the gulf of Boron, situated some 
15 miles by land from the fortress of Modon [q.v. ; 
modern Greek McO&vv)], with which. In the period 
of Venetian and Ottoman rule, its history was linked 
and which, to some degree, overshadowed it. The 
Byzantine fortress of Boron, "un luogo di maggior 
difesa ... di forma triangolare, posta in mezzo d'una 
lingua di terrc" (P. Garzoni, Istoria della Repubblica 
di Venezia in tempo della Sacra Lcga, Venice 1705, 
100-1) passed, with much of the Morea, under 
Frankish rule in 1204, but was seized by Venice two 
years later and was ceded to her in 1209. Koron 
remained a Venetian colony for nearly two centuries, 
serving as a vital provisioning station for the Venetian 
fleet and becoming, with Modon, "the chief eyes of 
the Republic" (W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, 
London 1908, 59, 152). 

As early as 1428 Boron was attacked from the sea 
and pillaged by the Ottomans, and after 1469, when 
Mebemmed II completed the conquest of the Greek 
principalities of the Morea, its territories were 
contiguous with those of the sultan. It was not, 
however, until the Ottoman-Venetian war cf 905/1499 
to 909/1503 that ICoron fell to the Ottomans: in 
906/1500, after Modon had been taken by storm and 
its defenders massacred, Koron and Navarino 
“yeelded themselves by composition"—i.e. vita tie— 
to Bayazfd II (Knolles, Generali Historic of the Turkes 1 , 
London 1603, 460). This event took place cn 15 
August 1300; x 7 August according to BSyazid II’s 
/efh-name for Modon and Boron, addressed to the 
inhabitants of Chios, and written at Boron on 21 
August (M. Sanuto, I diarii, iii, Venice 1880, 827-8). 
Bayazid II installed in Boron a garrison of 300 
Janissaries and 1000 c azab troops {ibid., 810-1). 

In 938/1532 Boron was retaken by the Genoese 
admiral Andrea Doria while SuIayraAn I was engaged 
in the Guns campaign. In the spring of 9 39 /1 533 
Boron was besieged by the Oi tomans by land and sea, 
but without success, and was once more relieved by 
Doria. It was this setback which precipitated the 
sultan’s summoning the North African corsair chief 
Khavr al-DIn Barbarossa fa.v.] to Istanbul, from 
where, having kissed the hand of the suit An and 
received an appointment as derya beglerbcgi, he was 
sent with a naval force against Boron in mid- 
Dhu’l-Ka c da 940 (Luff! Pa*ha, Tewarikl^-i 4 l-i*Oth- 
man, Istanbul 1341, 343-4). Khavr al Din Pasha's 
approach, an outbreak of plague amongst the 
defenders, and the hardships oi the winter of 1333-4, 
all caused the Spanish garrison under Mendoza, 
which Doria had installed there, to abandon the 
fortress and withdraw to Naples; Boron, accordingly, 
was once more reoccupied in an urcontested way by 
the Ottomans (cf. further on the events of 1532-4, 
Paulo Giovio, Historitu sut Umporis, Paris 1553, ii, 
114V. ff., pasrim). 
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In the reign of Sulayman I, according to a tafirlr 
defter i utilised by M. T. Gdkbilgin ( Belleten, xx, 280, 
327), Koron was the seat of a k& 4 l with a revenue 
of 150 akies per annum, in the sandjak of Modon, 
liw& of Mora. The fortress and its dependent territo¬ 
ries formed an imperial fief {khass-i hUmdyun) which 
yielded 162,081 aktes of revenue per annum: these 
revenues, according to Th. Spandugino. Cnmmentarii, 
78, were bestowed with those of Modon by BAyazld II 
on Mecca. 

Later in the nth/i6th century (by 991/1582: cf. 
Gokbilgin, be. cit.) the kada* of Koron was annexed 
to the sanijak of Mezestre (Mistra). At this time the 
town contained 300 Christian and 10 Jewish house¬ 
holds; the entire Muslim population of garrison 
officials and some 300 kal c e nefcratl must have been 
what it appears to have remained in succeeding 
centuries (cf. the testimony of Evliyi Celebi for the 
late 17th century and Leake for the early 19th), i.e. 
of 'askeri status. 

Western travellers apart, Koron was visited in 
1040/1630-1 by the Ottoman historian Pe£ewi 
(T&’ribh, Istanbul 1283, i, 172) who recalls the events 
of a century previously, and, later in the century 
(1668) by Ewliyi Celebi, who lias left a description 
of the fortress and its inhabitants iSeydhat-ndme, 
Istanbul 1314/1896-7 to 1938, viii, 326-33: cf. Ulrich 
Wolfart Die Reiscn de s Evliya Celebi dutch die Motea, 
Inaug.-Diss., Munich 1970, 59-66). 

In the Sacra Liga War of 1095/1684 to 2110/1699, 
Koron was the first fortified place to fall to Venice 
in the course of her reconquest of the Morea, despite 
a vigorous defence and attempts to relieve the 
garrison by* land. (JDjumadi 'l-akhir 1086/25 June to 
7 August 1685; cf. Silabdar, 7 VPri££, Istanbul 2928, 
ii, 2x8 ff.; Pietro Garzoni, op. cit., xoi, 107-27; 
Alessandro Locatelli, Racconto historico della Veneia 
guerra in Levant *... 1684 1690, Colonia 1691, 224-38, 
158. 

Koron was recovered for the Ottomans by the 
Grand Vizier Corlulu C A 1 I Pasha in Ska'Mn 1x27/ 
August 27x5. In this last phase, the town and its 
trade insensibly declined. Leake, in 2805, found that 
the export of silk and olive-oil, which down to the 
1770s had supported four French merchant houses, 
was no longer flourishing: the harbour, blocked and 
ruinous already at the time of Bernard Randolph's 
visit in the late 27th century, offered only an insecure 
anchorage, while the town itself was much affected 
by the depredations of the "Janissaries of Koroni" 
(W. M. Leake, Travels in the Morea, London 1830, 
i, 485). Koron finally passed from Ottoman, and 
Islamic, rule in the course of the Greek War of 
Independence. 

Bibliography (apart from works already cited 
in the text): Plans and perspective views of the 
fortress and town of Koron as it appeared at the 
time of the Venetian reconquest (2685) arc given 
by P. M. Corooslli, Memorie istoriographicke de' 
Regni della Morea \ Venice n.d., 56-77; cf. O. 
Dapper, Xauuhcurigc Beuhryving van Morea, 
Amsterdam 1688, 23-30. The most accessible 
recent description of the fortress is by Kevin 
Andrews, Castles of the Morea, Princeton, N.J. 19S5 
( = Gennadeion Monographs, iv), ir-23, with 
extensive further bibliography of western sources. 
Cl. also Plri Reis, Kitab-i Bafiriyye, Istanbul 1935, 
300-6; Silsbdar FIndIklll! Meljmed Aglja, NUfret- 
name, ed. Pannaksizoglu, Istanbul 1960 9, ii/a, 
354 ! Rashid, Td’rikh, Istanbul 2282/2865,!/, 126-7. 

(C. J. Heywood) 

KORYCREK, EnIs BeiiIdj, modern Turkish 


orthography EnIs BehIc KokyOrek, Turkish poet 
(1892-1949). Born in Istanbul, the sou of an army 
doctor, he attended schools in Salonica, Oskub 
(Skopje) and Istanbul and graduated from (tie School 
of Political Science (Mekteb-i miilhiyyc) in 19x3. He 
served as a diplomat in Bucarest (1915) and Budapest 
(1916-22) and as a civil servant in various ministries. 
He died in Ankara on 18 October 2949. Like most 
poets of his generation, EnIs Behldi wrote poems in 
the style and manner of the £4 erwet-i fUnun school 
Lf.vJ and of its extension, the Fe&r-i dti [f.o.] one, in 
‘arud metre and with an artificial language loaded 
with Arabic and Persian elements, and published 
them mainly in the periodical £hehbdl (1922-24) until 
ho came under the influence of piyS* (Ziya) Gdkalp 
[?•/•]) who was leading the “national literature" trend 
[Milli edebiyyil dfereydnX). Under Gokalp’s guidance, 
he switched to syllabic metro [hedfe tc«i»»), spoken 
Turkish and "national" themes, and soon became one 
of the five leading young exponents of syllabic metre 
known as Judjenin besh shdUri (the others being Khalid 
Fakhrl (Ozansoy), Orkhan Seyfi (Orhon), Yusuf 
Diya* (Ortas) and Finite Nifidh (QarnLbei)). Koryil- 
rek was particularly successful, with an original 
approach and style, in his epic poems (e.g. MiUi 
neskide, Suwdriler) and in his evocative tales of the 
exploits of Turkish seamen in the Mediterranean 
(e.g. Getnidfiler, Wenedikli ^orjdn Ughursus 

baskln). He published his collected poems in Mirdth 
(“The legacy”, Istanbul 2927). His GUneftn olunu 
(“The death of the sun"), containing his later, less 
interesting, poems, was posthumously published, 
with a new edition of Mirdth, by F. Tevetoglu as 
Enis Behi f Koryiirek'ten, Miras ve Gurtefin blumu', 
Ankara 1972. During the last years of his life he was 
subject to depression and wrote old style pseudo- 
mystic poems of mediocre quality supposedly inspired 
by a xxth/i7th century jheykh, Vandat-i Suleyman, 
Ankara 1949- 

Bibliography: Sadettin Nuzhet Ergun, Turk 

fairleri, iv, 1287-91; Ali HQseyin, art. E.B.K. in 

Ayltk ansikloptdi, i, 85; F. Tevetoglu, in op. cit., 

Introd., vi-lii; Kenan Akyuz, Bali usirir.de Turk 

5tin antolojisi \ Ankara 1970: Behcet Necatigil, 

Edebiyatimisda isimler saxliigu*, Istanbul 1975. 

(FahIr Iz) 

ROSE D AGH . a land-corridor some 50 miles/ 
80 km. to the norlh-west of SI was where there took 
place in 642/1243, probably on 6 Shawwai/26 June, 
the decisive battle which opened up Asia Minor 
to the Mongols and sounded the knell for the Saldjul* 
sultanate of ROm. The first contacts of the Mongols 
and SaljljOks went back to the last years of ‘Alfi* 
al Din Kaykub£d I but at that time Anatolia 
was too well-protected in relation to the conquests 
already effected by the Mongols for the latter really 
to have any plans for conquering it. It was only 
under Kayyjusraw II [9.V.] that the threat took 
definite shape, without one being able to ascertain 
how far the invaders intended to advance. However, 
after the Great K&an Ogedey's death, the new 
Mongol head of the Caucasian region, Bay^ju, seized 
Eraerum in the midst of the winter of 1242, and thus 
opened up the way into Asia Minor for the following 
spring. 

The sources give few details about the campaign 
and the battle. Kayl^usraw seems only very late to 
have fully realised the seriousness and imminence of 
the danger. He summoned forces together, comprising 
his allies or vassals, even including Armenians, 
Greeks and “Franks", ending up with what was 
certainly a force numerically superior to Baydju’s. 
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But the impatience of his young commanders 
prevented him from awaiting the complete grouping 
of the Sal^jOfc forces. The Mongols, almost all 
cavalrymen, had recourse to their customary and 
invariably successful tactic of a simulated flight and 
then an unforeseen return to the attack against 
disorganised pursuers. The sultan lost his head and 
fled, and only the initiative of his vizier Muhadhrjhab 
al-DIn, combined probably with the Mongols’ own 
prudence, allowed him to keep his throne as a vassal. 
In reality, the process now began which led to a 
de fade Mongol protectorate. 

The weaknesses of the Saldiuk state at the time 
have often been stressed, this was true, but the 
Mongols, partly by the terror which they inspired, 
had overcome many other powers. It is hard to 
maintain that, even without these weaknesses, the 
course of history would have been any different. 

Bibliography'. Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 
London 1968; J. Matuz, Dtr Nxedergang der ana- 
tolischen Seldschuken bei Koteh-Dagh, in Central 
Asiatic Jnal., xvii (1973). 180-99. 

(Cl. Cahek) 

kOSE mIkhAl [see MlgaALO&iLi)). 

KOSEM WALIDE or KOSEM SULTAN, called 
MAhpaykar (ca. 1589-1651), wife of the Ottoman 
sultan Ahmad I and mother of the sultans Murad 
IV and Ibrahim 1 [q.w.]. She was Greek by birth, 
and achieved power in the first place through the 
barem, exercising a decisive influence in the state 
during the reigns of her two sons and of her grandson 
Mebemmed IV. 

The views put forward concerning her origin and 
her first name—Nasy* being derived from Anastasia 
(Ahmed Refik, Kadlnlar saliamti, Istanbul 1332, 47- 
8, deriving information from Guer, Maturs et usages 
des Turcs, Paris 1747 . ii. 474 . ^ also Pdtis de la 
Croix, Abrigt chronobgtque de Vempire oitomane, 
Paris 1768, ii, 74)—do not seem to be reliable. 
According to Pietro della Valle, Voyages , Rouen 1645, 
i, 94, she was given the nickname Koscm because of 
her smooth and hairless skin (k6se — "hairless, 
beardless"). However, the epithet kdsem/kosemen 
could also have been given to her on account of her 
ability as a leader and virtual ruler (for the meanings 
of kdsem in Ottoman, see Hiiseyin Kizim, Tiirk 
Kigali, Istanbul 1940; iv, 181; B. Kerestedjian, 

Quelques maUriaux pour un didiontuiire etymologique 
de la langue tvrque, London 1912, s.v. heuumen and 
keusert ; Radioff, Versueh eiites WOrUrbuchis der Tiirk- 
diaUcte, ii/2, 1294: "ram, bell-wether, leader; free, 
without a care, independent"). 

Through her beauty and intelligence, Kosem 
W Slide was especially attractive to Ahmad I, and 
drew ahead of more senior wives in the palace. She 
bore the sultan four sons—MurAd, SulaymSn, 
Ibrahim and Rasim—and three daughters—‘A’isha, 
Fatima and £>iawharl<lian (Von Hammer, GOR] cf. 
Na'Ima, 7 Vri£ 4 , Istanbul 1280, ill, 67 ft.). These 
daughters she subsequently used to consolidate her 
political influence by strategic marriages to different 
viziers. 

After Ahmad I's death on 22 Bbu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 1026/ 
23 November 1617, she supported the succession of 
his brother Mu«{af& I, under whose feeble rule she 
was able to exercise effective power in the state. 
Mu?taf&'s deposition three months later was a set¬ 
back for her, and she was relegated to the Old Palace 
(Eski Sarfty) at Biyezld under Ahmad’s young son 
‘O&man II, but she came to the fore again when 
‘Olhmfln was deposed and executed and Mu$[afi 
briefly restored (9 Rafliab 1031/20 May 1622). Her 


full influence now became apparent when her minor 
son Murid IV ascended the throne in 1032/1623 and 
she thus became officially the Waiide Sultan, ruling 
as regent let five years till her son was old enough to 
take up the reins of power himself (Kitib Celebi, 
FedUeke, Istanbul 1287, ii, 220; Von Hammer, GOR, 
quoting a Venetian report). Even thereafter, Murad 
greatly respected his mother’s opinions, and she took 
a close interest in state affairs when he was away 
from the capital. Thus the Shavkh all slant Akhlzido 
Husayn Efendi’s disapproval of Murid's hanging the 
°f Iznik was communicated by her to the 
sultan, then on his way to Bursa; he immediately 
returned to Istanbul and hanged Akhl-zide Husayn— 
an act which had taken place only three times in 
Ottoman history (K&tib Celebi, op. cit ii, x6o; 
Na‘Ima, iii, 183). She saved the Ottoman dynasty 
from extinction by preventing MurSd, who had 
executed his other brothers, including Siilayman and 
Rasim, (rom killing IbrAhlm also (Sagredo, Histoire 
de Temptre ottoman, Amsterdam 1732, vi, 417; Vanel, 
Abrlgf nouveau de I'histoire glnirale des Turcs, Paris 
1689, ii, 545; Histoire des grands visits, Paris 1676, 34; 
Du Loir, Voyages. Paris 1654, 117; von Hammer, 
GOR). 

Together with the Grand Vizier Kara Mustafa 
Pa^ha to-w*] *ho became most active in affairs when 
Ibrahim succeeded to the throne after Murad’s death 
on 16 5toaww.1l X049/9 February 1640 (Na‘ima, iii, 
429). especially as her son gradually became more 
and more involved with his concubines, the ex¬ 
penditure involved having disastrous repercussions on 
the treasury (Katib Celebi, op. cit., ii, 309 ff.). He 
subsequently came under the influence of other 
Palace women, and Kosem Walidc therefore lost her 
ascendancy and left the Sardy-i Diedid-i t .4mtrr to 
live in a summer house outside Topkapl. When 
Ibrihlm learnt that his mother was plotting with the 
Grand Vizier SAlib Pasha do dethrone him, he moved 
her to the Iskanda Celebi garden la Florya and 
hanged SSlib (Wedjlhl, Ta'rlfch, Istanbul Univ. 
Library Turkish ms. 2543, fols. 29b, 32b). Ibrahim's 
weak rule caused a deterioration in affairs, whilst the 
Cretan war was dragging on and creating feeling 
against him. The chiefs of the Janissary corps, under 
Kara Murad Agha, Mu*Iib al-DIn and BektAgh Agha, 
killed the Grand Vizier Abmad Pasha HazArpare and 
decided to depose Ibrahim. The new Grand Vizier, 
Sofu (or K<>dia) Mebmed Pa&a and the Shayhh al - 
Islam { Abd al-Rahim Efendi, together with other 
leading officials, obtained Kbsem W Slide's consent 
after a meeting with her at TopkapI, dethroned 
Ibrahim and put in his place his eldest son, the seven- 
years old prince Mebemmed on 18 Radjab 1058/ 
8 August 1648 (Na^roA, iv, 314.319; Kara Celebi-zAde 
*Abd al-‘Az!z Efendi, Rawdat al-abr&r dhayli, Istanbul 
Univ. Library Turkish ms. 2635, PP- 9 If.; Mebmed 
Khallfe. Ta'rikk-iGhilm&ni, Istanbul 1340, 21 ff.; 
Murid Bey. Ta'rl&i-Abu ' l-F&tAk , Istanbul 1329. 
iv, 48). Ten days later, IbrAhlm was strangled by the 
executioner Kara ‘.All, for fear that his partisans 
might attempt a restoration, with the consent d his 
mother and with a failed from the Shay/fr al lsldm 
(Kara Celebi-zSde, op. ciL, 27-30, 57 ff.). 

With Mebemmed IV's accession, Kdsera WAlide's 
power started to revive, and she was given exalted 
titles like BUyQk Walidc "Grandmother of the 
Sultan", YV 4 lide*yi Mu'azzama, Uram al-Mu*minIn, 
Sabibat al-MakSm, WAlide-yi ‘Atllfa, etc. (see 
Wedilhl, fol. 44b ; Katib Celebi, ii, 367, 37 *; NaTroa, 
iv, 279. 290, 315 , 317 - 19 . 415 . 418, 450. v, 108). 
However, her influence was not uubounded. The 
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authority of the Janissary agkas was wrong, and 
Turkh'Vn Sultan, Mebemmed's mother and Ibrahim’s 
widow, became her rival; this rivalry, and mis¬ 
understandings between the state officials and the 
Janissaries (Na^mS, v, 7), caused disturbances in 
Istanbul and Anatolia. Kosem Walide and her sup¬ 
porters therefore decided to replace Mebemmed with 
his brother Siilaymin, whose mother DilSshub Sultan 
was regarded as unlikely to interfere in state matters. 
But Turkb&n Suit in learnt of these intentions 
(NaHmS, v, xo8), took the initiative, and had Kosem 
Wilide strangled with a curtain-string by the Palace 
Janissaries (Na'Ima, v, in; her executioner was 
someone called KU6uk or Ivu^hcu Mcbmed, see 
Rycaut, Hisloire de Vital prisent de l'empire ottomane, 
Paris 1670, 63; Na c Im.i, v, 109, 112, 137; von Ham¬ 
mer, COR). Her body was taken from TopkapI to the 
Eski Sariy and then buried in the mausoleum of her 
husband Ahmad I (Wcdjlhl, fol. 45a). 

Kosem Walide had exercised power in public 
affairs for nearly 30 years. She left much wealth and 
estates (Na'Ima, v, 112; Kara Cclcbi-zAde, 20), and 
much of her income was devoted to charitable and 
other humanitarian works, such as a Friday mosque 
at Cskadar, completed in 1060/1650 (AyvAnsarAyi 
Busayn, tfadlbat al-djaudtni < , Istaubul 1281. ii, 
184-5} and the Walide KhAn in Istanbul, built in 
1056/1646 (Ewliya* Celebi, Seydfiat-rutnc, Istanbul 
1314, i, 325 ; ThSvenot, Relation d'un voyage fait au 
Levant, Paris 1664, 49) (this latter building collapsed 
in March 1926). Also from these revenues she financed 
irrigation works iu Egypt and provided relief for the 
poor in Mecca. In fact, she left behind in the popular 
Turkish mind a reputation for magnanimity, gener¬ 
osity and high intelligence. 

Bibliography. Largely given in the article, but 
see the general histories of Von Hammer and 
Zinkeisen, which utilise both Turkish and European 
sources, e.g. the reports of the Venetian bath; 
Uzumjarjili, Osman/* tarifit; S. J- Shaw, History of 
the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, Cambridge 
*976, i, 190 ff. There is a detailed article in IA by 
M. Cavid Baysun, of which the above is a shortened 
version. See also Miictcba Ilgiircl, Kteem Sultanm 
bir vakfiyesi, in Tarih Dergisi, xvi/ar (1966), 83-94. 

(M. Cavid Baysun) 

SO SH-BEGI, preferable to Kush-Begj, title of 
high officials in the Central Asian khanates in the 
16th to 19th centuries. There arc two different 
etymologies and explanations of the term: (i) from 
Turkish fru^ ‘'bird" and beg [g.v.], thus fash-begi 
meaning, presumably, "commander of falconers’; 
(2) from Turkish && “detachment of nomads or 
troops, esp. on the march", “nomadic and military 
camp" (cf. Radloff, WOrtcrbuch, ii, 633b), thus kosh- 
begi meaning "commander of the [royal] camp", 
"quartermaster”. The first explanation is fouud in 
an administrative manual Ma&tmi c al-arkdm com¬ 
piled in Bukhara in x 212/1798. where it is stated that 
the kuoh-begi-yi kaidn (see below) in Bukhara was 
chief of the royal hunt (see facsimile in Pis'mennlye 
pamyatniki vostoha 2968, Moscow 1970, 56). The 
etymology, however, remains dubious, because in this 
case one should rather expect kus&i-begi (or 
bashi), from ’‘falconer" (the latter post actually 
existed at the Central Asian courts, as well as in Iran, 
but the chief of the hunt had the title mlr-shtkdr). 
Significantly, Iskandar MunshI fa.pj in his Ta’rlkh-i 
c alam-drd-yi c Abbasi (ed. I. Afshir, i, 486) mentions 
the post of kosh-begi {manfab-i bo£-begt-gaH) and, in 
mother place (ii, 1040), the post of a falconer [k&id. 
mat-i kush(i-gari), who became later the head of the 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


royal hunt [ba-man$ab-i mlr-^ikdrl sr.r-afrdt &ud) 
On !he other hand, many historical references to 
kosh-begis in the Uzbek period show them as high 
military commanders, mentioned among the most 
high-ranking Uzbek amirs, which, apparently, makes 
the second etymology and explanation of the term 
more plausible. The European Turkologists who 
visited Central Asia in the middle of the 19th century 
also transcribe the term as kogt-begi and explain it, 
in the first place, as "Chef oes Dieners Oder des 
Beamtenzirkels der Fursten” (H. Vlmberi, Caga- 
taische Sprachstudien, Leipzig 1867, 318), or "Lord 
of the household” (R. B. Shaw, A sketch of the Turki 
language as spoken in Eastern Turhistan, Calcutta 
1878, 156); see also Radloff, loc. cit. 

The title kosh-begi is not attested in the Golden 
Horde and its immediate successors in the Eurasian 
steppes in the 15 th century. The Babur-ndma (ed. 
Beveridge, 174b) mentions a Turkish amir as a 
ko&begi of Suit An Hcsayn Mirza [q.v.], but nothing 
is said about his duties. Frequent references to kosh - 
begis in historical sources appear only in the late 16th 
century. The e Abd Alldh-nama (MS of the Leningrad 
Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies, D 88, 
ff. 322a. 338 a, 339 b. 340b etc.) mentions a kosh-begi 
among the chief commanders of the army of Bukhara. 
In the 1 7th century kosJt-bcgis did not apparently play 
an important role in the khanate of Bukhara. The 
Bahr al-asrdr by MabxnQd b. Wall (second quarter of 
the 17th century), in a description of the ceremonial 
at the court of the Ash tar lib Anids, only mentions the 
ko& bcg 1 among the servants closest to the khan, and 
his place was the second after that of kurCi-ba^i, 
commander of the body-guards (see V. V. Bartol’d, 
So^iwzm’ia, ii /a, 391, 396). The rise of power of the 
hosh-begi in BukljAr* took place at the beginning of 
the 18th century, with the decline of the A§£tarkh 5 - 
nids. In 1x21/1709 c Ubayd Allah JC|ian established 
the rink of "the great JSogA-bcg*” {bo§k-begi-yt hull), 
who became first minister. Ko& begi remained the 
head of the Buk^ArA administration also under the 
Manglts [q.v.], when his official title was hull-i frosk- 
begi (sic], or fa-begi-yi bald "the upper ly.", because 
he had to live in the residence of the amir, the ark 
(citadel), situated on a hilltop; there was also “the 
lower K.’’, Ho&begi-yi pdydn, whose residence was 
at the foot of the ark and who held the post of 
zakdtii-yi kaidn (head of the collectors of sakdt (9.1/.]). 
The “great koshbegis" under the late Aih*ar!iban»ds 
and the Manglts were usually of mean origin, mostly 
former Kalm uk and Persian slaves. Besides the 
general supervision of the state affairs and, especially, 
the administration of finance, they were also gover- 
nors of one or more wildyuts (provinces), especially 
that of Bukhara itself. 

Different development took place in Khlwa [q.v.], 
where the local historian Mu*nis (early xgth century) 
mentions for the first time the title ho^begi, with¬ 
out defining his duties, when he tells about the ad¬ 
ministrative reform? of Abu '1-Cihazi ifljAn (died in 
1074/1664 [q.v.J). It seems, however, that gosh beg is 
did not play any important role in Khlwa in the 17th 
century. Only under the Kungrat [9.1*.] dynasty 
(from the last third of the 18th century) did the 
ke£-begt become one ol the highest officials in the 
khinate, but he shared power with the mehter (Pcrs. 
mihtar ) [q.v.J. The latter was the head of the civil 
administration, had the title watir-i a c ;atn and 
belonged to the hereditary bureaucracy recruited 
from among the Sarts [q.».], while the bo$h-bcgi always 
belonged to the Uzbek nobility, the amirs (and some¬ 
times was a relative of the IsbAn), and was iu charge, 

18 
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mainly, of military affairs- Besides that, the kogh-begi 
governed the northern part of the khdnatc of Khiwa 
inhabited by nomadic and semi-nomadic Uzbeks, 
Karakalpaks and Turkmens (that is, he mainly 
supervised the collection of taxes in this region), 
while the nukter governed the southern part inhabited 
by sedentary Sarts. This division of authority seems 
to be a continuation of the administrative practice of 
the TlmCrid period. 

In the khanate of £]joVand fa.r.J in the 19th 
century, the title koghbegi is also attested by the 
local sources, but evidence about his duties is still 
unavailable; in any case, he had a lower status than 
in Bukhara (the highest official in Khokand in the 
19th century was die ming-ba$ki); according to V. V. 
Vel yaminov-Zemov (in Trudi Vostobnogo OUUUniy& 
Imp. Russkogo Arkkeologiieshogo Ob&cstva, ii [1856], 
331), was here a honorary title given to the 

governors of main towns and provinces. In the 
Cag|iatiyic] state of Eastern Turkestan, at least in the 
17th century, the bosk-begi was supreme military 
commander or commander of the right wing (tirff-i 
burAngh&r), and had the rank of the senior amir 
{amir al-umard but the civil administration, 
apparently, was in the hands of a tcasir (see Shah 
Mahmud b. Mirzft Ffl^Jil Curas, Ta^rikJg, ed. O. F. 
Akimushkin, Moscow 1976, text, 24. 32, 53, 70, 
Russian tr. 170, 178, 200, 218). Thus this system was 
probably similar to that which existed in Khlwa. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the text, see [N. V.] Khanikoff, Bokhara : 
its amir and Us people, London 1845. 242*5 ; A. A. 
Semenov, in Scvelskoye vostokovedeniye, v (1548), 
148; idem, in Mater tail po islorii tadiikov i usbekov 
Sredney Axii, ii, Stalinabad 1954, 53-7; M. A. 
Abdurainov, in Ob&testvcnnlyc nauhi v Osbeki- 
stane, 1974, no. 11, 54*60; Yu. Bregel, in Journal 
of Asian History, 1978, part ii; G. Doerfer, 
TUrkischt utid mcngolische Element/ im Neu- 
perstschen. iii, 363, No. 1361. (Yu. Bregel) 
KtifiUK, from Pe'S. ku$hk, a pavilion in a 
pleaiance which could be merely a modest shelter 
or have several rooms. The djawsats of the rulers 
of Sftmarra were much larger, and were country 
houses in the manner of the honah s of Anatolia and 
the Balkans. The word Aojir (Aajr) could be synony¬ 
mous, but came also to mean castle and always 
implied more than one chamber, whereas ho&k 
rarely suggested a substantial building, and in naval 
terminology was even the name given to the after-deck 
or poop cabin. 

Although the Ottomans developed the AdjAA as a 
pavilion consisting of a single hall, it did occasionally 
take the form of a suite oi rooms. Mefceinmad II 
FAtih modelled the Cinili KoShk in the outer court 
of Topkaplsaray! on Tlmurld pavilions. It included 
two floors of apartmeuts for himself and his officers, 
for it served as a lodging when he did not wish to 
return to his residence in the centre of the city. It 
was a ko&k in the sense of being apied- 4 -terre. Later 
examples such as the Sand Pavilion at Edinie ( K%m 
Kafir) were designated kafir. But the essential 
characteristic which governed the transliteration of 
koghk into English as **kiosk" was that of a chamber 
under a dome with three sofas and a hooded open 
grate, forming the four arms of a cross with a balcony 
or terrace overlooking a garden and a pool or other 
expanse of water. There a day might be passed at any 
season of the year, enjoying a partly-indoor and a 
partly-outdoor life. The pavilion was, in a sense, a 
permanent tent and its portico the uplifted awning on 
poles common to nomadic life. However, a royal 


AdgAA was tiled, its woodwork gilded, ceilings elab- 
boratoly painted, doors inlaid with ivory and mother- 
of-pearl and the sofas covered with silks and velvet 
rooades, the floor with rugs. Id this form, they were 
ideal and intimate drawing rooms, the antithesis of 
the Napoleonic concept of the Piazza at Venice. 

They also served as hunting lodges, like that of 
Siyiwusji outside the walls of Istanbul, which is 
elevated above its own pool in a park. Originally it 
was a single domed chamber with a vestibule and 
doset. Similar kdjkks or kafirs were built as royal 
retiring-rooms from which access could be gained to 
the mosque or didmi'. Less wealthy citizens built 
examples so modest that they were little more than 
bowers with shutters that served as walls in winter 
but which could be dismantled in the spring. These, 
rather than the ornate kOAks of the rich, inspired 
newspaper stands and the like in 19th century Paris 
and other cities in Western Europe. 

Bibliography: References to kiosks appear in 
the descriptive works of travellers, more particu¬ 
larly of Topkaplsaray I, by pages who escaped from 
there. Among these are D. Hierosolimitano, Harley 
mss. 3408, British Museum; O. Bon mss., Biblioteca 
Marciana, Venice, Cl. vii, cod. 57 ®. 923; (the last 
in English by R. Withers, ed. Greaves, A descrip¬ 
tion of the Grand Signor's seraglio, London 1650); 
also in R. G. Clavijo, Embassy to Tamerlainc, 
146 j-6, tr. G. Le Strange, London 1928. Engravings 
of examples are illustrated in R. Walsh and T. 
Allom, Constantinople, London 1838 and J. Pardoe, 
The city of the sultan, 3 vols., London 1838. Stand¬ 
ard historical works on Islamic architecture, tiles, 
furnishings and the other decorative aits includo 
E. H. Ayverdi, Fatih devri mi man escrleri, Istanbul 
X 953 and Murad II devri miman eserlcri, Istanbul, 
1968; G. Margate, L architecture musvlmane d'Occi- 
dent, Paris 1954; A. Gabriel. Une capitate lurque, 
Brousse (Bursa), Paris 1958; A. Godard, L'arl 
d'lran, Paris 1962; I. H. Konyali, Abuieleri w 
kUabeleri ile Konya tarihi, Istanbul 1964 and 
Abideleri ve kUabeleri ile Karaman tarihi, Istanbul 
1967; G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, 
London 1971; O. Aslanapa, Turkish art and 
architecture, London 1972; J. R. Rogers, The spread 
of Islam, London 1976. Monographs include H. 
Saladin, Le yali des Keupruli d AnatoU-Hissar, 
N. P. 19x5; B. Miller, Beyond the Sublime Porte , 
New Haven 1931; F. Sarre, Der Kiosk von Konya , 
Berlin 1931; Z. Orgun, Cinili Mfh, in Arkitekt 
tfegriyat, ii, Istanbul 1943; R- O. Tosyeri (Tosyali), 
Edirne saray, Ankara 1957; O. Aslanapa, Erster 
Eericht iiber die Ausgrabungen des Palastes von 
Diyarbaklr, in Istanbuler Mittcilungen, Ankara 
1957; E. Ydcel, Yeni cami’i hilnkar kasn , ia 
Arkitekt, 320, 5 April 1965; N. M. Penzer, The 
harem, London 1963; K. Otto*Dorn and M. Onder, 
Bcricht iiber die Grabung in Kubadabad, in Archdo- 
logischcr Arueigcr, 1966 , also S. E. Eldem, Kb^hUr 
ve kasirlar, i, Istanbul 1969, which is the first part 
of a comprehensive work on the kiosk in Ottoman 
times, and D. N. Wilber, Persian gardens and 
pavilions, Rutland, Vermont 1962. 

(C. Good win) 

KOSHMA is originally a general terra for 
poetry among the Turkish peoples. In the later 
usage of the word, it was applied to the native 
Turkish popular poetry, in contrast to the 
classical poetry taken from the Persian and based on 
the laws of the Arabic *arud [?.?.). The term cor¬ 
responding in Eastern TurkI to the Western Turkl 
ko&ma is AosA»£ or keshugh. 
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la tlie oldest source, e.g. in the Kutadghu bililt 
(composed In 462/1069-70 fsee yOsuk khA§s hadjib]), 
koshuk still has the quite general meaning of "poem, 
verse", e.g. in Radloff s edition, St. Petersburg 1891, 
1, I. 2 from below: 6 k hildbni ko^uhnl aymlsh "has 
composed this booh, this poem"; ibid., 5. I. 4 . bit 
turkta ko&tiklar tilulttim satin "l have polished (i.e. 
composed) these Turkish verses for thee". In Mahmud 
al-Kasfcgtjarl [g.v.] also, Diivdn lughdt al-turk (begun 
in 464/1072), ed. Kilisli Rif‘at Bey, i, 314, kodfash is 
equated with the Arabic s&iV, ra&az and MPid. 
The Persian musician and scholar c Abd al-Iyfidir of 
Maragha ( 8 th- 9 th/i 4 th-i 5 th centuries, cf. E. G. 
Browne, Literary history oj Persia, iii, Cambridge 
1920, index s.v.), in his work entitled Makdfid ai- 
alkdn does not yet discriminate between koshuk and 
the quantitative quatrain tuyugk (see Ra J uf Yekta, 
Eski turh muslklsina ddHr telebbiPler, in Millt 
tetebbifler medimu'asl, i, 461). On the other hand, in 
a verse by C AH Sh6r Nawa*! (d. 906/1501 [?.t>.]) 
quoted in Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire Turc- 
Oricntal , 432 » s.v., and in Radloff, Versuch cities 
WdrUrbuchs dcr Tiirk-Dialecte, ii, col. 640, the 
is definitely contrasted with the tuyuk. 

Later, we find poems and songs composed ac¬ 
cording to the rules of Turkish popular poetry 
expressly called ko&tria, koshuk. The characteristic 
features of this poetry are the following: x. Strophic 
structure. The strophes are usually quatrains. The 
koshtna poems contain at least two strophes. 2. 
Syllabic or accented syllable rhythm, i.e. the 
lines of the strophe have the same number of syllables 
and the value of the syllables as regards stress is 
either a matter of indifference or stronger and weaker 
syllables follow one another in definite order, which is 
repeated. In the latter case, after a definite number 
of syllables, we always have of necessity a caesura 
in the middle of the line. In the later koshma strophes 
the most popular lines are hendecasyllabic divided 
into 6-5 with one caesura or 4 * 4-3 (with two cae¬ 
suras). 3. There is rhyme or assonance of at least 
two endings in the strophe. The rhyme is usually 
grammatical and may extend to several final syl¬ 
lables according to its nature. It usually arises as a 
result of strict parallelism in the syntactical structure 
of the two halves of the verse. The rhyming in the 
koshtna strophe is usually abeb or aaba. 4. Allitera¬ 
tion of the initial syllables of the lines is not 
maintained among all Turkish people (cf. T. Kowalski, 
Eludes sut la forme dc la potsie des peoples lures, in 
M (moires de la Comm. Orient, de l'A cad. Polonaise, 
No. 5 . Cracow 1922: in Polish with a French rtsum6, 
157 ff->. 

In earlier times, the koshtna songs were usually 
sung by the bards [wan) to the accompaniment of a 
musical Instrument, especially by the kobuz beloved 
of the Turks, at court festivities or in the camp of 
the army. The koshttui poetry was always industrious¬ 
ly cultivated among the people, in spite of the 
increasing popularity of the classical quantitative 
poetry. The popular forms like kaya bashl, deyish, 
exgi, Ir, titrkii, uarsaghl and tiirkmdni, som« cultivated 
among the Adharbaydjan and some among the 
Ottoman Turks, all belong to the koshma. The songs 
of popular mystics called ildhi and nefes from the 
time of YQnus Emre (7tb-8th/i3th-i4tli centuries) 
are composed according to the rules of the tso&ma 
(see Kbpriiliiz&de Mebmed Fu*ad, Turk edebiyydtlnda 
ilk miitasawwlflar, Istanbul 1918, 334 - 6 ). The koshma 
popular poetry, which sometimes produces really 
beautiful lyrics, was mainly cultivated by wandering 
singers ( ( d§hlb, also called saz sh&Hri or {dyiirdtfi). 


Many of them, like ‘Ashlfe C 0 mcr, ‘Ashlk Kerem, 
‘Ashik Gharib, Derdll and Djewherl, attained great 
fame, and the collections of their songs or life stories 
are among the most popular books among the Turks 
(cf. Kopruluzadc Mebmed Fu’ad, TUrk edebiyydtinda 
l dshlk farsttitk men site 3 we-tekdmiUii, in M till tctcbbu ( lcr 
medjtntfasl, i; idem, f Ash Ik Djcwheriyye ( d 3 id iki 
wethika in the periodical Yehi MedimU'a, No. 84; G. 
Jacob, TUrkische Volkslitcratur t Berlin igox, 17-16). 
There were even singers of popular songs in the corps 
of Janissaries; cf. J. Deny, Chansons its Janissaires 
turcs d'Alger, in Melanges Rent Basset, Paris 1925, 
i», 33 * 175 - 

The term koshma (but not the kind of poetry to 
which it was applied) seems to have fallen out of use, 
and if the Adharbavdi&ni poet i^iawad, who died in 
the first decades of this century, called his collection 
of songs Kc&ma, this is probably simply to be 
explained by an archaieising popular movement in 
modern literature.The name has survived in the form 
koion (koshon) among the Altai Turks (Tatars). The 
Altai koioi 1 (on them, cf. W. Radloff, Uber die Formen 
der gebundenen Rede bd den altaischen Tataren, in 
Zeitschr. f. Vbiker psychologic und Sprachunssenscha/t 
[1866], iv, 85 1x4, and Kowalski, Etudes, etc., 140-51) 
are very important in so far as from their structure 
and name we can make a definite deduction regarding 
the original meaning of the words koshtna, koshuk, 
etc. They are pairs of strophes connected by a close 
parallelism between the two in form and content. 
From this we see that koSoii, from &>s 4 - "to join 
together", ftoio "two and two", etc., refers to the 
parallelism in thought and syntactical structure, 
which originally formed the essential feature of 
Turkish popular poetry. 

The boskma poetry has not been without influence 
on more artistic forms of literature. The modern 
Turkish poets, for example, have taken many of their 
forms from popular poetry. 

Finally, one should note that the term koshtna 
applies also to a folk-musical form, which varies in 
different parts of Anatolia and Adharbaydjan, but 
which contains typically an instrumental introduc¬ 
tion, followed by a vocal recitative and melody. This 
would be the normal setting for the koshma as a 
literary form. 

Bibliography. (dealing particularly with 
koshtna ): KOprUz&ile Mebmed Fu’ad, Koshma 
tarzt, a comprehensive article in Yehi McdjmU'a, 
No. 78. 1923 (with references to the literature); 
idem, Tiirkiyye ta’rikJti, Istanbul 1923, i. 51-2; 
idem, TUrk edebiyydtl ta'rik&i, Istanbul 1920, i, 93; 
Kowalski in the above-quoted Etudes, etc., 140; 
TShir-ul Mevlevt, Edebiyai lugati, Istanbul 1973, 
89-90; P. N. Boratav, tA art. Ko$tna (with many 
details about the regional forms of the koshma). 
R. R. Arat, Eski tiirk jiirt, Ankara 1965, Introd.; 
Hikmet Dizdaroglu, Halk 5 iirinde tiirler, Ankara 
1969. On the rhythmic structure of Turkish popular 
poetry, cf. Th. Kor 5 , Drevnityshiy narodniy sltkh 
lurelkikh plemion, in ZVOIRAO, nixfz-i (1909), 
139-67. (T. Kowalski) 

$ 0 $ 0 WA, KOSOVO, the name of an upland 
pi ain of the Balkans, in upper Macedonia or southern 
Serbia, and the scene of two significant battles 
in the struggles of the Ottomans and the Christian 
powers of the Balkans for hegemony there. In the 
last quarter of the 19th century, it also became the 
name of an Ottoman wil&yet or province. 

The South Slavonic expression Kosovo polie means 
"plain of the blackbirds" from kos "blackbird" in 
Old Slavonic, Czech and Bulgar. Ottoman Turkish 
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sources give various less convincing etymologies. For 
those sources which derive the Ko$owa from Turkish 
kosa or hose owa "bare, treeless plain’*, etc., see ‘All 
Baydar, Ko$owa mayddn muhdrebesi, Istanbul rj28. 
Bursal! Metyraed TAhir’s preface. The name is spelt 
as KOs owasl in ‘Ashikpaghariide, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 
1332, 62,134, Neshrl, QlihdnnUmd.ed. F. Taeschner, 
Leipzig t95T, 70, 139, 174, and Sa*d al-DIn, Td 4 i 
al-tattdrifth, i, 117, and as !<us owasl in 'OrQ^i b. 
«AdiI, Tawarlkh-i dl-i c O[hMdn, Hanover 1925. *5- 
Sa'd al-DIn’s explanation that the name means 
"plain of the kettle-drums” is, of course, yet another 
folk etymology. 

The fcCojowa plain lies at an altitude of some 
500-600 km., and is 14 km. wide and 84 km. long, 
covering an area of 502 km.* It is surrounded by high 
mountains, and has a north-west to south-east orien¬ 
tation. From this region, streams flow westwards to 
the Adriatic via the Drina, southwards to the Aegean 
via the Vardar, and northwards to the Danube via 
the Ibar and Morava. During mediaeval times, i*. was 
a meeting-point of several trade routes; today it 
forms part of the Novo Brdo- Kopavnik mining region 
of Yugoslavia. 

The Ko$owa plain originally formed part of the 
Byzantine dominions, and Slav peoples were settled 
there at the beginning of the 7th century. During 
the xoth century it changed hands between Serbs, 
Byzantines and Bulgars (for the names of the Serbian 
ban3 who were active in the Ko$owa region, see V. 
Radovanovid, Kosow Polje, in Narodna Ertc. Srpsko- 
Hrvatsko-Sloienacka, Zagreb 1926, ii, 434-8). After 
the victory gained over the Byzantines in 1168 by 
Stephen Nemanja, prince of eastern Serbia, Ko$owa 
passed under Serbian control, and the name became 
applied to the whole plains region. It now remained 
within the resurgent Serbian empire, with its zeoith 
under Stephen Durban (d. 1355). but Serbian grasp 
on the region became relaxed under his weaker son 
and successor Urosh V (1355-71)* and thereafter, the 
Serbian princes were unable to offer any united 
opposition to the increasing Ottoman Turkish 
pressure. 

The defeat of Serbia at the hands of the Ottomans 
at Kosowa took place according to the Serbian and 
the western sources on 15 June 1389 and according 
to the Ottoman ones, on 4 Kamanin 791/27 August 
1389. The Turkish army was commanded by Sultan 
Murad I b. Orkhin, and included his two sons 
Biyezld from Kutahya and Ya'k&b from Inaras! and 
contingents from the vassal beg s of $arii|£hin, 
Menteshe, Aydln and Hamid. They were opposed by 
the Serbian prince Lazar Gresljanovid, with con¬ 
tingents from the Bosnian King Tvrtko I. On the 
dawn of the battle, a Serbian noble, Milojh Kobilii, 
Lazar’s son-in-law, gained access to the Ottoman 
camp by posing as a deserter and stabbed Murad to 
death. But Bayezld immediately assumed command, 
and in the ensuing fighting—the details of which are 
little known—the Turks gained the eventual victory. 
Lazar was taken prisoner and executed after the 
battle; a mausoleum was built on the spot where 
MurSd had died, but his body was buried at Bursa. 
The death of Murad and the withdrawal of the 
Turkish army immediately after its victory caused 
false rumours to spread in Christian Europe of a 
Serbian victory; in fact, the consequence of the 
battle was that Serbia became an Ottoman vassal 
state, and Lazar's successor, his son Stephan 
Lazarevfc, had to pay tribute and supply an army 
under his personal command to the Ottomans. 
Kosowa also gave rise to a great cycle of popular 


ballads among the Serbs, expressive of national 
feeling. For the Turkish sources on the battle, see 
Sa'd al-DIn, i, rt3; c Orud], 25; *Ali Haydar, 27-32; 
‘Ashlkpashazade, 63; N'eshri, 82 ff.; SolakzAde, 50; 
and also Von Hammer, GOR, i. After this first battle 
of Ko?owa, Bayezld I appointed Yigit Paslja as 
b/gi of Oskiip/Skopje and the southern district of 
Ko$owa, and this region was now settled by Turks 
from Menemen and Tatars from Anatolia. 

The second battle of Kosowa took place on 17-19 
October 144S, when a Hungarian army under John 
Hunyadi, and including also Wallachians and German 
Bohemian arquebusiers, met an Ottoman army under 
Mur&d II; the struggle was at first indecisive, but 
was gained by the Turks through the treachery of 
the Wallachians and the flight of the Hungarian 
king. During the reign of Mebemined the Conqueror, 
the northern part of the Kosowa plain also came 
under Ottoman control. la the xoth/i6th century the 
towu of Vuditrn became the administrative centre of 
the sandJafc of Kosowa in the ey&let of Rumeli. When 
Ewliya Celeb i passed through the Ko?owa plain in 
1070/1659-60, he found that Vutftm had a Turkish 
and Albanian population and contained 2,000 house¬ 
holds {Seyibatndme, Istanbul 1315, v, 550). In 1688-9 
the region was invaded by an Austrian army under 
Piccolomini, but driven out in the following year by 
Ko&a HfcaHl Pa^ja and Selim Glffiy Kh5n (FlndlklW 
Mebmed Agfca, Silahddr ta'rik^i, Istanbul 1928, ii, 
269-70, 351-2,423 ff.; Rdsijid, 7aVffcA, Istanbul 1282, 
ii, 95-2x2; V. Corovid, art. Kosovo, in Narodna Etic. 
Srpsho- HrwUsko-Skvenacha, ii, 433-4). 

During the last quarter of the x8tb century and 
the first decades of the 19th, the Ko?owa district 
was involved in various attempts by local governors, 
such as the Busljatll governors of Scutari or I^hkodra, 
Mebmed Pasha and his son Iyara MabmOd Pajjha, to 
break away from control by the Porte; the region was 
only firmly reattached to Istanbul after the defeat of 
the last Busftatll, Mutfaia Pa^a. by MabraQd IPs 
new western-style army [see aramawutlu. 6. His¬ 
tory]. After the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 a new 
wilayet, called specifically that of Ko$owa, was 
formed consisting of the regions of Nifcfc and Prishtina 
and with Soiia as its centre (sec Sami Bey, Kdmus 
al-aVdm, Istanbul 1314, v, 3746-8; l AH Haydar, 
Midhat Pasha, Istanbul 1325, 13-24)- In *888 its 
centre was moved to (Jskub/Skopje, and in 2896 its 
boundaries widened to include six tandjaln, sc. 
Oskiib, Pristina,Scnitsa, Ipek, Tashlidia/Plevhc and 
Prizren (see M. Rushdl and M. EsJjref, Milhommtl wt 
tnu/affol aflas , Istanbul 1325, 21-4; Salndnu-yi 
wildyd-i tfotowa, year 1324). The region was mean¬ 
while considerably disturbed, for in 1878 a congress 
had been formed to protect the rights of the Alba¬ 
nians and to establish an autonomous wildyct of 
Kosowa, with its centre at Monastir. Albanian 
volunteers under the leadership of Suleyman Vokghi 
captured Oskiib, Prishtina and Mitrovitsa early in 
1881, but in April of that year, were defeated by an 
army sent out from Istanbul under Derwisb Pag^a. 
However, the Albanians subsequently took advantage 
of the erratic policies of repression alternating with 
indulgence practised by c Abd al-Hamid II, and 
gradually captured all the villages extending up to 
the Kosowa plain, until the restoration of the 
Constitution in 2908. Eventually, a Serbian army 
under General Jankovid captured Lab during the 
Balkan War of 1922, and by 23 October of that year 
the whole of the Kosowa region passed into Serbian 
hands permanently, a state of affairs confirmed by 
the Treaty of London of 30 May 1913 which ended 
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the war. It was estimated that the population of the 
province at that time was one million, three-quarters 
of this being Muslim Turks and Albanians, and the 
rest Christian Serbs and Bulgars. 

After the First World War, the region came of 
course within the new Yugoslavian state, and a 
policy of slavicisation was followed, so that the 
Muslim population shrank with the exodus to Albania 
and to Turkey. Today it is an autonomous unit of the 
Yugoslavian People’s Republic under the name of 
Kosovo-Metohija and with its centre at Prishtina. 

Bibliography: See the detailed article in lA 
s.v. Kosovo by M. Miiair Aktepc, upon which the 
above is based, and also the bibliography to the 
EP article by Cl. Huait, and for the first battle of 
Ko$owa, The Cambridge Mediaeval History, iv. 
The Byzantine Empire. Part i, Cambridge 1966, 
550*1. (M. MOnIr Aktefe) 

KOSTENDJE fin Rumanian, Constanta), a port 
on the Rumanian shore of the Black See. 
situated on the ruins of the Milesian colony of Tomes 
(Ovid, Trislia, i, xo. 41; iii. 9 . 5 ) founded at the 
beginning of the 6 th century B.C., and the place of 
exile of the Roman poet Ovid (9*18 A.D.). Mentioned 
in 260 A.D. (Memnon, Fragmenta historicorum grae¬ 
corum, ed. C. Muller, iii, Paris 1849, 537 ). Tomes 
enjoyed great prosperity in the Greek and Roman 
period and earned, under the Antonines, the title of 
metropolis of Western Pontus (p 7 )Tp 6 roXt^ too 
E6tov6pou n<$VTou). Under the later Roman 
Empire, Tomis became the capital of Scythia Minor, 
being designated in the epigraphie and literary 
sources by the name Constantia or Constantiana 
after the omperor Constantine II (337*61 A.D.), who 
contributed to its development. Sacked by the Huns 
(456 A.D.), the town was fortified by the Byzantine 
emperors Anastasus (491-518) and Justinian (527*65) 
(Procopius, De aedifieiis, Bonn, iii/a, 307) and 
resisted attacks by the Avars. In 679 »t was destroyed 
by the Bulglj&rs of the khan Asparukh. 

The fishing station set on the ruins of the ancient 
city continued to bear the name KcovoTavrux, in 
the writings of Byzantine authors of the 9th and 
10th centuries, while the map drawn up in 548/1x54 
by aHdrfsI fa.v.] calls it 7 *m\hnk (P. A. Joubert, 
Geographic iTEdrisi, ii, Paris 1840, 382). In the 14th 
century, Italian nautical maps give the name Co¬ 
stanza—derived from the Rumanian Cons tan', a, 
Turkish Kdstendle—to the Genoan trading mission 
used as a harbour by Genoese ships. When Dobrutfja 
was joiued to Wallachia (Eflak) by Mirtea the Old 
(1386-14x8). the town followed the same destiny as 
the rest of the province. According to Ewliya Celebi, 
Kbstendie was reportedly conquered by Bflyazld I 
[0.i/.], who ordered the dismantling of Its walls. This 
event seems to have taken place during the reign of 
Vlad the Usurper (1394-6) in the province of Wal¬ 
lachia. Taking advantage of the fact that Biyazld 
was detained in Anatolia, Mirtea recaptured Kosten- 
dje, which he retained after the Ottoman defeat of 
Ankara (28 July 1402) under the reigns of the amir 
Suleyman (1403-10} and of his protdgS Musi Celebi 
(1410-13) iu Thrace and Macedonia. But in the course 
of the expediton of Mebeinmcd I (1413-21) dated by 
N. Iorga to 820/1417 (GOR, i, 373), and more plausibly 
by H. Inalcik to 822/1419 (/bn Hacer'de Osmanltlara 
dair haberler, in A VDTCF Dergisi yi, 525; O. Turan, 
Tarihi tahttmUr, Ankara 1954, 20, 56), the town was 
once again captured by the Ottomans. Its annexation 
did not become definitive until after 1445. since the 
captain of the Burgundian fleet, Walerand de 
Wavrin, met no Ottomans at Mongalya, on the coast 


of the Black Sea to the south of Kostendje, when he 
landed there. In the 16th century, it was a fairly 
prosperous town, leased to a $ubashl and with a 
harbour and a market which, dealing in the major 
products of Dobrudja (Ankara, Tapu ve Kadastre 
collection, 483, 30-31), played an important role in 
the supplying of cereals, fish and timber to Istanbul. 
The harbour was also used for the exporting of 
Wallachian products (hides, wax, honey, salt) which 
were much in demand by the merchants of Ragusa 
and Ancona. 

At the beginning of the 17th century, Kbsten^je 
suffered devastation at the hands of Polish cossacks 
(1602, 1616). Although this port was not included in 
the list of towns (M. Tayyib GOkbilgin, Kanuni 
Sultan Siileyman devri ba^larsnda Rumeli eyaleti, 
livalan, schir ve kasabalan, in Bclleten, xx, (1956), 
254*5. 266*7), the Ragusan traveller Paolo Giorgl 
regarded it as such. According to Ewliya Celebi, it 
was a town of small prosperity belonging to the 
eydkt of Silistria (Istanbul, Basbakanhk Ar$ivi 
D-BMK-SLM, Silistre ve Rusfuk mukataasi), com¬ 
prising one hundred and fifty houses, between forty 
and fifty granaries, some shops, a fr/pin and a mosque, 
and serving as the residence of a hddi. Though 
possessing the status 0/ a ha 4 &, in the x8th century 
Kostendje had the appearance of a large market-town 
whose ihtisab aghast (i.e. mu*f«ih) was in charge of 
the supplying of grain to Istanbul. Devastated and 
depopulated during the Russo-Turkish wars (1711, 
*7*8-39, 1768-74 and 1787-92), Kostendje was 
fortified by the Ottomans, who considered its port 
one of the most important in Dobru^a for the 
purpose of supplying their capital with cereals, 
cattle, sheep, hides and wool. 

During the Russo-Turkish war of 2806-12, Kds- 
tendje was captured by the Cossacks (1809), who 
destroyed the fortress and the town, reducing it to 
the status of a village. Returned to the Ottoman 
Empire by the Treaty of Bucharest (1812), Kdstenijje 
was surrounded by a line of fortifications. In 1829 the 
town surrendered to the Russians without a struggle 
and its defences were dismantled. During the Crimean 
War the French troops of General Canrobert, in 
alliance with the Ottomans, disembarked at Kdstendie 
(July 1854) but remained there only for a short time. 
In 1857, a British company, The Danube and Black 
Sea Railways Company, obtained from the Ottoman 
government a concession for the reconstruction and 
development of the port and of a new railway linking 
Bogaz-kOy (Cemavoda) with Kbstendl®. which as a 
result of this enjoyed a new period of prosperity. In 
1877 the troops of the Russian general Orlov Denisov 
occupied the town, which was ceded to Rumania on 
23 March 1878. At this time it was a ka^d* of the 
witdyel of Tuna, created in 1281/1864. The Treaty of 
Berlin (13 Kadjab 1295/13 July 1878) recognised this 
union. Kostendje then possessed two djdntiH: the 
Mabmudiyya (1822) and the 'Azlziyya (1822). It was 
at Constanta that the first newspaper of the Dobrudja 
was published, the Dobrudja gasetesi (1888-94), as well 
as the newspapers Dobrudja (1901) and Dobrudja 
faddsl (1910-14) published by Mebmed NiyizL 

Bibliography: EwliyS Celebi, Scydfiat-ndme, 
iii, Istanbul 13:4/1896, 35, 360, 385; M. Holban, 
M. M. Alex andrescu-Dersca Bulgam and P. 
Cornovodeanu, Cdldtori strdini despre fdrile romxne 
(“Foreign travellers in the Rumanian lands*'), 
Bucarest 1968-76, i, 16, 78*9 (map); ii. 524; 13 , 17 , 
392 , 397 ; vi (ed. and tr. M. M. Alexandrescu- 
Dersca Bulgaru, Mehmed Mustafa) 22, 287, 353, 
384-6; E. Hurmuzaki, Documente privitoare la 
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i istoeria Romdnilor (“Documents concerning the 
history of the Rumanians’’), i/i, 179, iii/x, 74, 176, 
179; H. Tun^er, Osmanlt imparatorlugunda toprak 
hukuku, araxi kanunlari ve kanun aftkmalaii, 
Ankara 1962, 217*8; Voyages d\t Sr. A. de la 
Motraye en Europe, Asie el Afriquc , ii, The Hague 
1727, 208; Peyssonnel, TtaiU tur le commerce de la 
Met Noire, ii, Paris 1787, I 59 i Alexis de Valon. 
Une annte dans le Levant, ii, Paris 18*6, 178*9; 
lonescu de la Brad, Excursion agricole dans la 
plaine dc la Dobrodja, Constantinople 1850. 34 * 5 ; 
Th. Forester, The Danube and the Black Sea, 
Memoir on their junction by a railway between 
Tchernamda and the free port of Kustenije..., 
London 1857. 56-68; C. Allard, Souvenirs d'Orient. 
La Dobroutche, Paris 1850, 33; Baron d’Hogguer, 
Renseignements sur la Dobrodja, Bnearest 1879, 
34*8; G. Noradounghicn, Recueil d'actes itder- 
nationaux de TEmpire Ottoman, iv, Paris 1903, 189, 
art. 46; A. Decei, in IA (s.v. Dobruca). 

(Marte M. Alexandrbscu-Dprsca Bvlcaru) 
KOTA KOTA, An Arabic corruption of the Chi- 
Hiyao place name Ngotangota, a town in East 
Africa, situated in lot. 14° S. on the west side of 
Lake Malawi (Lake Nyasa). It was the seat of four 
Jumbcs, or Walis, subject to Zanzibar between ea. 
1845 and l8 95 * The first Jumbe, Salim b. f Abd Allih, 
came to Lake Malawi via the Arab settlement of 
Tabora in the present Tanzania, and built up an 
ivory and slave-trading state, and at the same time 
made Kota Kota an effective centre for the dissem¬ 
ination of Islam. He was succeeded by another 
Swahili, Mwinyi Mguzo (? Nguzo), who ruled from 
after i860 to ca. 1875-6. Under his successor, Mwinyi 
Kisutu, a member "of a good Zanzibar family”, the 
town was visited by H. B. Cotterill in 1876. It had 
many handsome square houses and numerous oil 
palms; the Zanzibar flag flew over the Jumbe's house. 
Although a slave-trader, when the British took power 
in Nyasaland in 1891, he co-operated with them until 
his death in 189*. His successor, Mwinyi Kheiri, the 
son of his predecessor, ruled from 7 September 1894 
until May 1895, when he was deposed for conspiring 
to overthrow the British administration. Kota Kota 
remains an important Islamic centre in Malawi. 

Bibliograpky: H. B. Cotterill, On the Nyassa 
and a journey from the north end to Zanzibar, in 
Procs. Royal Geogr. Soc. London, xxii (1878); G. 
Shepperson, The Jumbe of Kota Kota and some 
aspects of the history of Islam in British Central 
Africa, in I. M. Lewis, cd. ( Islam in Tropical Africa , 
1966, 193-207, gives a detailed bibliography and 
references to public records. 

(G. S. P. Frbbmah-Grbnville) 
KOTOKO, a people of Black Africa. The 
Kotoko live south of Lake Chad on the lower Shari 
and Logone rivers. Most of their territory is presently 
in the Republic of Cameroun, but there are villages 
of the Kotoko also in Chad to the east and in Nigeria 
to the west. 

The Kotoko (whose number was estimated at 
50,000 in 1950) are a minority in their own territory. 
They are outnumbered by the Shuwa Arabs, who 
penetrated into these lands since the 18th ceutury. 
Smaller groups of Kanuri, Fulbc and Hausa moved 
in later. Each of these ethnic groups, however, lives 
separately in homogeneous villages. The Kotoko live 
on fishing and hunting, supplemented by agriculture. 
The grassland between the rivers is left for the Arab 
pastoral is ts. 

The etymological origin of the name Kotoko is 
obscure. Some authors referred to them as Makari, 


which is in fact the name of a northern group of 
Kotoko, first known to visitors coming from Bornu. 
Makari b the most important dialect among the 
northern Kotoko, as Lagwane (often spelled Logone) 
dialect is in the south. The linguistic diversity of the 
Kotoko reflects their political division, as the extent 
of each dialect is almost identical with the area of one 
principality. The particularism of each group is so 
strong that even under modem conditions no one 
dialect prevails, and almost all the Kotoko now 
speak the Arabic dialect of the Shuwa. The Kotoko 
dialects belong to the central sub-group of the 
Chadian languages. They are distantly related to 
Hausa, which is classified in the western sub-group 
of the Chadian languages (J. H. Greenberg, Studies 
in African linguistic classification. New Haven 1955, 

43 * 62 ). 

The Kotoko arc considered direct descendants of 
the Sao or So people, to whom the historical tradi¬ 
tions of Kanem fa.r.] and Bornu (f.v.J reler as the 
early inhabitants of the area around Lake Chad. 
Those Sao who had not been assimilated or exter¬ 
minated by the Kanembus and the Kanuris sought 
refuge in the less accessible flooding area of the Shari 
and Logone rivers, where they gave rise to the 
Kotoko. In the second half of the 16th century, 
Bornu under Idris AlOma expanded to the south. The 
northern Kotoko principalities, Makari and Afade, 
were brought within the political ambit of Bornu and 
under the cultural and rslamic influence of the 
Kanuri. Because of the imperial and dynastic con¬ 
nections with Bornu, islamisation among the Kotoko 
began chiefly in the courts. The southern Kotoko had 
been for a long period subject to the harassment of 
Bagirmi [$.t>.J. Towards the end of the x8th century, 
the south was consolidated under the authority of the 
ruler of Logone-Bimi, who was converted to Islam at 
about that period. Logone was visited by Major 
Denham in 1824 and by H. Barth in :83s. In between 
these two dates, probably ca. 1830, Logone became a 
tributary of Bornu. The Kotoko often saw their 
territory invaded by their more powerful neighbours. 
It was the battleground for Bomu's wars with its 
rivals Waday fa.t'.} and Bagirmi. Between 1893 and 
1900 it was overrun by R&bih [f.v.] and his warriors. 

The authority of the Kotoko chiefs was circum¬ 
scribed by a council of high officials and by Bornu's 
representative, the alif* (from Ar. khalifa). The chiefs 
were also bound by pre-Islamic taboos and by the 
obligation to consult "the protecting animals” 
through their priests. The Kotoko chiefs, referred by 
the colonial administration as stdfdns, are Muslims 
but they must respect old traditions. Muslim imdms 
live in their courts with traditional priests. Mosques 
were built near traditional shrines, whereas pre- 
Islamic customs and rituals are performed during 
Muslim festivals. Most of the Kotoko are now 
considered Muslims, and the number of those more 
fully committed to Islam grows steadily. Thousands 
of Kotoko are to be found in the towns of Chad and 
in the Sudan along the routes to Mecca. The Kotoko, 
who had emerged as people in refuge, away from the 
Muslim states of the Central Sudan, are gradually 
becoming integrated into the world of Islam. 

Bibliography: The most important study on 
the Kotoko is by A. M. D. Lebeuf, Les principauUs 
Kotoko , Paris 1969. Other sources aad studies: 
Denham, Clapperton and Oudney, Narrative of 
travels and discoveries in North and Central Africa, 
London 1826, 222*47; H. Barth, Travels and 
discoveries in North and Central Africa, London 
1965 (Centenary Edition), ii, 425-60; G. Nachtigal, 
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Sahara utid Sudan, repr. Graz 1967; J. P. Lebeul 
and M. Rodinson, GMalcgies royales its villts 
Kotoko, in Etudes Carntrounaises, xxiii-xxiv (1948), 
3*-46; M. Rodinson, G Male git royals it Logons- 
Birni, in ibid., xxix-xxx (1950), 75-82; J- p - Letxuf 
and A. Masson Dctroubet, La civilisation du Tchad, 
Paris 1950; A. Masson Dctroubet, Essai d'iludc 
tUmogtaphiqut its Kotoko, in Population, iii (1951), 
443-38; idem, Croyantes relatives d /'organisation 
politique du royaume lageuani, in J. dt la Soc. its 
Africanistts, xxiii ( 1953 ). 7-34! J- P- Lebeul, Lts 
sovverams dt Logont-Birni, in Eludes Camerounai - 
us, xlvii-xlviii (1955). 1*6; J. C. Zeltner, Le May 
Idris Ataoma ei les Kotoko, in Rev. Camerounaise 
d’Hiitoire i (1971). 36-40; L. Brenner, The Shehtis 
of Kukatea, London 1973. * 5 . 38, 60-2. 

(N. Levtzion) 

KOTONOU or Cotonou, capital of the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic of Benin (formerly Dahomey). It 
bad long been the economic capital and rival of the 
administrative one Porto Novo, and since indepen¬ 
dence Cotoncu has established itself definitively as 
the capital of the republic, even if certain services 
still remain at Porto Novo. 

The village founded by the Aizo of Allada was 
called Donukpa ("near the hole", i.e. "near the 
lagoon”). An envoy from Abomey was struck by the 
reddish colour of the trees growing along this lagoon 
and thought that this was the result of blood. It was 
then believed by the Fon of Abomey that the spirits 
of the dead came down to Ou«m* towards the lagoon 
and the sea; each dead person crossing the lagoon 
left behind a little blood which reddened the tree 
hark, whence the name of Ku Tonu (Au “dead 
person", tonu "lagoon”) given to the village. How¬ 
ever, the passage of armies from Dahomey in the 
18th century led to the evacuation of this latter 
village. It was Yekp£ Zinsou, a slave dealer, who 
found this spot favourable for loading up slaves away 
from the eyes of European control shipping, and with 
the help of a ball-breed Portuguese interpreter 
Sangronio he founded this Fon village. Once he had 
become J6vogan of the king of Dahomey (i.e. the 
minister charged with relations with the white men), 
Yekp 4 settled there with his iamily. The place 
became prosperous through the trade in palm oil and 
through anchorage rights (payable in cowrie shells 
and in goods) which the Europeans had to pay. A 
Brazilian half-breed, Domingo Martins, settled now 
at Cotouou and developed the cultivation and trade 
in palm oil. It developed further during GkSM’s reign 
and at the time of the French appearance there 
(treaties of 1868 and 1878). But B«fhar.zin refused 
France any rights over Cotonou, and two attacks on 
the 23 February and 4 March 1878 were repelled by 
the French garrison. A wharf was built between 1891 
and 1899. bringing about a growth in trade, and the 
town’s importance grew. In 1905 the population 
comprised 75 Europeans (including seven women and 
a child) and i.ioo Africans. It became a commune 
nixie in 1912 and grew especially in importance after 
1928. 

In the 1920s It had 8,500 inhabitants, including 
300 Muslims, who were distributed in the following 
manner. There were xoo or so Senegalese who had 
come as infantrymen, officials and above all as rail¬ 
way workers; xoo or so Hausa from northern Nigeria, 
functioning as butchers or as traders in cloth and 
beasts; and 100 or so Nago (Yoruba), mainly coming 
originally from Porto Novo and working in the 
trading houses. 

The first imam of Cotonou was Moussd Col Popo of 


Agoue, bom in ca. 1845 and initiated into the Radirl 
order by Seidou Colton of Nigeria. Being worn-out 
and hardly capable of delivering the sermon or 
khufba in Arabic, he was replaced in October 1920 by 
Soaitou Mamadou, born at Lagos in ca. 1870 and 
living in Cotonou since the French occupation. Since 
he had received the K&diri wird from S^jaykli I sin ail ia 
of Zaria, it seems that he was an adherent of the 
mystical path of the Fulbc of Sokoto. After having 
given the khufba in literary Arabic, be himself 
translated into Hausa this sermon; then his haili or 
deputy translated it into Nago. After these two 
Yoruba imams, there followed a SarakolO, al-Hfltfidi 
Sakaba, bom at Bake) in 1875, an educated and 
likeable trader who had made the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 1906 via Lagos, Las Palmas and Marseilles. 
He had connections with the Arab bookseller of 
Algiers, Kaddow Roudouci (Kaddiiz Kudus!). He was 
succeeded by a Hausa, Malam Bako, but after the 
latter’s death there was a division between the two 
main Muslim communities, the Yoruba and the 
Hausa, with the latter reproaching the Yoruba for 
retaining animistic practices, of drinking alcohol, of 
having more than four wives and of not fasting at the 
same time as other people. On 31 August 1966 the 
Muslim Union of Dahomey was formed, bringing 
about the pre eminence of the Muslim community of 
Porto Novo; the President of the Union was in fact 
al-Ha djdi C AJI Paraiso. If the meetings of the Muslim 
community of Benin take place at Cotonou, it is 
neverUieless the Islamic north and Porto Novo who 
have benefited from these arrangements and from 
aid coining from the .Arab world's communities. 

Bibliography : P. Marty, Etudes sur T Islam axi 
Dahomey, Paris 1926, 98-104; J. Lombard, Etudes 
Dahomfennes, x, 184-5- (R. Cornevin) 

kOtwAL (Persian orthography, k.w.twdl), com¬ 
mander of a fortress, town, etc. The word is 
used throughout mediaeval times in the Iranian, 
Central Asian and Muslim Indian worlds, and has 
spread westwards into the regions of ‘Irak and the 
Persian Gulf, where we find it, for instance, as a 
component of place names like KQt al-'Amdra [q.v.], 
and given an Arabic pattern diminutive form in 
al-Kuwayt [f.p.]. 

Although the word appears from the Mongol period 
onwards in Turkish, including Caghatay. in such 
versions as hetaul, kilt&Hl, etc., so that many native 

authorities (and following them, western linguists and 
lexicographers such as A. VAmbcry, Pavel de 
Courtcille and W. Radloff) assumed that it was a 
Turkish or even a Mongol word, G. Doerfex is un¬ 
doubtedly right in tracing it back to an Indian origin, 
from kol "fortress", whence kbludli "castellan* keeper 
of a stronghold", and frequent north Indian place 
names like NagarkOf, Lohkftf, etc. The earliest at¬ 
testations of the word in Islamic source* are all in an 
Indo-Muslim context, e.g. MahmOd of Qljaxna’s 
bestowal of the kfilirdli of Nandana in the western 
PandiAb on one of his commanders in 405/1015 
(Gardlzl Zayn al-nkhbar, ed. NAfim, 72, ed. Hablbl, 
181), and the frequent appearance in Bayhakl’s 
Ta*rikh-i Mas^udi of a commander Bu l AU KStwAl, 
the local governor of the capital Ghazna. On the 
other hand, it does not appear in KA shch ari. Gradu¬ 
ally, the word became general throughout the eastern 
Islamic world, passing into Turkic languages, into 
Pashto, and into Indian vernaculars like PandiAbI, 
Bengali and Urdu. In Persia of the Mongol, Tlm&rid 
and Safawid periods it was the term used for the 
local governor of a town or citadel, as is attested by 
western travellers like du Mans (1660). Cf. Doerler, 
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Tirhisehe und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, 
iii, 618-21, No. 1658. 

Tbe term Mvdl was especially used to Muslim 
India under the Mughala and, alter the collapse of 
their empire in the mid-18th century, in British 
India for approximately a century more. But in fact, 
this office, in the sense oI "official responsible for 
public order, the maintenance of public services etc., 
in a town” (something like the $dhib ai-Shurta jg.r.j 
of the earlier caliphate), existed before the Mughals, 
c.g. in the territories of the Dihl! sultanate and In 
the provincial sultanates which arose in South India 
and eastern India during the post-Tughlukid period, 

cf. I. H. Qureshi, The administration of the sultanate 
of Delhi* , Karachi 1958, 173 * 4 , and Majumdar, cd., 
The history and culture of ike Indian people. vL The 
Delhi sultanate, Bombay 2960, index s.v. The accounts 
of Portuguese adventurers in India, from Vasco da 
Gama onwards, speak of encounters with the Catual 
or royal representative in the towns where they 
disembarked (thus also in Camo&is, The Lusiads 
[completed 1574]. vii, viii, passim). 

In the A*tn-i A Marl of Abu M-Fadl 'Allim! fa.v.l, 
we find a classic exposition of the duties of the 
kolvil. His multifarious responsibilities included the 
maintenance of law and order, with the pursuance of 
criminals and robbers (for the recovery of whose 
depredations the kdhvdl was personally responsible); 
the keeping of a register of houses and streets; 
maintaining an intelligence system in the town, in¬ 
cluding observations of the incomes and life-styles 
of the populace, the results of which espionage to 
be reported to the central government; tbe enforce¬ 
ment of a curfew; the supervision of weights and 
measures and fair market practices; the upholding of 
the standard oi coinage and the calling-in of bad coins 
for re-minting; the oversight of public water supplies; 
the appropriation for the sta'.e of intestate proper¬ 
ties; the care that widows did not make the sacrifice 
of sati against their wills; the allocation of separate 
quarters in the town for noisome and despised 
trades like those of butchers, corpse-washers [see 
djazzAr and qhassAl in Suppl.] and sweepers; etc. 
One notes the correspondence of many of these duties 
with those of the classical Islamic muftfasib, whose 
office was certainly known in pre-Mughal India under 
the Dihll sultans and their epigoni [see uisba. iv. 
The Indian subcontinentl; it seems that tbe purely 
secular, semi-military Mtwdl now largely replaced 
the mufilasib. But in many ways, the wide range of 
the hblvdl's responsibilities is an echo of those of 
the nagaraka or Town Prefect of Mauryan times, cf. 
Kaufilya’s Arthasaitra, ch. xxxvi. Abu 'l-Fatfl’s whole 
exposition his, however, a somewhat theoretical cast, 
and should probably be interpreted as a blue-print 
for the ideal administrative system for Akbar, rather 
than a delineation of actual practice; amougst other 
duties of the kblndl mentioned is responsibility for 
seeing that the lestivals of Akb&r's Dln-i Ildhi and 
the new Ildhi era [see akbar) were observed (A 3 itt-i 
Akbarl, ii, tr. H. S. Jarrett* Calcutta 1949, 43-5; 
cf. also MIr2fl Muhammad Hasan. M\r 3 ai-\ Ahmadi, 
ed. Syed Nawab Ali, Baroda 1947-8, i, 163 ff. [com¬ 
piled in Gujarat, 1175/1761), section on the duties 
of officials charged with the safety and good gover¬ 
nance of the state). 

More definitely in accordance with contemporary 
Mug>al practice are the reports of European travellers 
within India at this time. Thus F. Bernier speaks of 
the Cotoual or "gTand Prevost de la campagne” as 
sending soldiers all through his town when the 
Mugial court passed through ft, and these blew 


trumpets in order to scare away malefactors [Travels 
in the Mogul empire A.D. 1656-1668. tr. A. Constable 
1891, repr. Delhi 1972, 188. 369). N. Manucci's 
personal observations are especially valuable. Des¬ 
cribing the situation in the latter part of Awrangzib’s 
reign, he tells how the kbitcal stopped the illicit 
distilling of arrack and spirits, and the practice of 
prostitution, and how he sent intelligence reports to 
the court based on tbe information gathered in 
private houses by the scavengers, aluccr (= fuildl- 
khdr). He also saw that ferry tolls, abolished by the 
Emperor, were not illegally exacted. At his disposal, 
he bad a force of cavalry and infantry, with detach¬ 
ments for each quarter of the town. In the administra¬ 
tion of Justice, on the other hand, he was under the 
orders of the W<ff, and carried out his written orders, 
such as sentence of death (Stories do jWogor, or Mogul 
India, 1653-1708. tr. W. Irvine 1907-8, repr. Calcutta 
1965-7* ii. 420-1). In fact, we know that towards the 
end of Awrangilb's reign, k&lwah in the newly- 
conquered, peripheral regions like South India, 
managed to achieve considerable freedom of action, 
away from the central government’s control; this was 
the case with the kblwal and fawdjddr [q.v.] of Hayda- 
rflbad, the most important city of the eastern Deccan, 
see J. F. Richards, Mughaladministration inGolconda, 

Oxford 1975. 83-5- 

When a new police system was introduced into 
British India after 1861, the office of kdlwdl disap¬ 
peared from most of the subcontinent, and his duties 
were taken over by Inspectors or Sub-Inspectors. In 
the North-West Frontier Province, however, the term 
continued in use to designate the chief police officer 
of the larger towns and cantonments. 

Bibliography : (in addition to references given 
in the article) . Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 
a glossary of Anglc-Indiein colloquial ttords and 
phrases, 265-6, «.v. CutwauT, S. M. Edwards and 
H. L. O. Garrett, Mughal rule in India, London 
1930, repr. Delhi N.D., 185-7.190*1; J. Sarkar, The 
Mughal administration, Patna 1920-5, i, 47 - 9 - 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KOUAND&. at present a regional capital of 
the People's Republic of Benin, was founded by a 
clan of Bariba hunters, the Tosso, specialists in the 
hunting ol elephants, who provided a tribute of ivory- 
tusks to the sovereign of Nikki. This settlement of 
hunters must have been ancient (perhaps in the 16th 
century), but a prolonged dynastic quarrel at Nikki 
brought to Kouandd considerable numbers of young 
warriors who must have used tin's city, every dry 
season, as a raiding-base. 

The prince Chabi Gada of Nikki, having killed one 
of his pregnant wives, was expelled and took refuge 
at Bimo Maro at the court of the Tossounon (chief of 
the Tosso) who offered him in marriage his eldest 
daughter, Gnon Birsi (in about 1762). Accepting 
succession to the throne of his father-in-law, he 
renounced all allegiance with regard to Nikki. He 
had, moreover, carried off with him some of the ritual 
objects that were the property of the kmg: six kakati 
(trumpets), silver and bronze stirrups, ceremonial 
sabres and lances, harness and bridle-bits as well as 
the ritual scissors which were used to cut the hair of 
young princes on the day of the ceremony of Gnon 
Kogui, which marked the passage from childhood to 
adolescence. 

The death of Gada (in about 1789) led to a quarrel 
over the throne between Ouaoro Ouari. known as 
Tabouroufa (“wearer of the ear ring"), a prince born 
at Nikki, and Onorou Kpassi, son of Gnon Birsi, 
princess of Bimi. The latter was victorious and took 
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the title of Tossounon while Ouarou Onari moved 
from Birni to Kouandl. 

The foundation of Kouand6. With an army 
of sixty-six horsemen Ouarou Ouari arrived in the 
region of Kouande where the Bariba Seko had been 
installed for several generations. Ouarou Ourari was 
well received by the Kouand6 Sounon, who gave him 
a vast area of land at the foot of the hill and died soon 
afterwards. A few days later he received the regalia 
brought from Nikki by Gada, and the following 
Friday, to the sound of the six royal trumpets, he 
accepted the homage of the Bariba and Scmba chiefs. 
He took the title of Bangana ("buffalo") and ap¬ 
pointed another Kouand* Sounon as his colleague 
and chief minister, and extended his authority over 
Birni, Pably, the region of Ouassa (Tobr6 and 
P6hounco), an area of some 10,000 km*. 

On his death, his brother Sim£ Yerima succeeded 
him, taking the name Ourou Sou ton ("the Saint"). He 
took the young princes to task, demanding that they 
abandon their extortions "at once", thereby acquir¬ 
ing the nickname of Baba Tanlame ("Papa at once"). 
To provide a diversion for the troublesome young 
princes, he mounted expeditions against the Berba, 
the Taneka, Pila-Pila, Somba, etc. 

Dafia, eldest son of Ouorou Ouoari took the name 
Sorou ("the mortar that receives the blows of the 
pestle without being affected"). Tradition is reticent 
concerning his reign. All that is known is that tho 
king authorised volunteers from his kingdom to take 
part in the campaign against the Peuls of Korin 
(1830). After these contingents were defeated and 
returned in disarray, king Sorou died as the result of 
being bitten by a dog; his sister, princess Ganigui, 
saw in this a conspiracy on the part of the successor 
and on the day of his coronation predicted an early 
death for him. In fact the Bangana Bio Diko ruled 
for only three months. 

Sero, the eldest son of Baba Tantaiu6, was elected 
king (1833) and took the name Bouko Ya Dari 
("stormy cloud"). He was obliged to suppress the 
intrigues of his younger brother Mora N'Gobi, who 
after two attempts on the throne, with the aid of 
the Natiinba, was defeated. He obtained pardon for 
himself but not for Sinkossi, king of the Natiinba, 
who, on coming to pay homage on the day of the 
Oani, was thrown into a ditch and crushed under a 
heap of stones, whence tbe king’s nickname Gumi- 
moussikou ("he who buries alive"). This king moun led 
expeditions against his neighbours the Berba, the 
Akpgnou, the Cotokoli and the Aniagan of the valley 
of the Ani£. 

The Bangana S6k6 (1852-83) continued ill similar 
circumstances the campaign against the Cotokoli of 
Kirikri (1866-8] and against Bafilo. He was also 
obliged to deal with civil wars. 

Ouorou Ouari II (1883-97) was removed from 
office by Commandant Ganier in 1897 after the revolt 
of the Bariba. He withdrew to the village of Doh 
(30 km. to the east of Kouand6) and poisoned himself 
so as not to survive the surrender of the tombs of his 
ancestors. Since then the traditional sovereigns have 
been confined to their roles as regional chiefs. 

Rules of investiture. Theoretically Islamised, 
the Bariba observe strict rules of investiture. After 
the funeral ceremonies which last three months, the 
council of ministers choose a new king. The choice 
having been made, the princes who are candidates 
for the throne kneel and the chief minister, Baba 
Agban, passes a white loincloth (blkou Kpikourov) 
over the heads of the candidates. 

In passing along the line for tho third time, Baba 


Agban stops in front of the prince who has already 
been chosen as if held by an invisible force, then 
unfolding the btkou Kptkourou, he wraps it round 
the body of the newly-appointed king. All those 
present kneel before the new king to wish him well, 
while the trumpets sound. 

The festival of the Gani which takes place through¬ 
out the land of the Bariba is the occasion where the 
princes and senior officials assemble in the presence 
of the king to the sound of the ritual drums. At 
Kouand6, the Gani includes a special rite. The 
Bangana goes to the tree on the path where his 
ancestor used to rest. This tree lies at the southern 
end of the village of Kouandl and is called liouroh 
("good luck"). The king dismounts from his horee, 
leans against Ihe throne and appeals 10 his ancestors 
for aid and protection. 

A superstition holds that the man who picks up 
the pebbles under the tree will have his wish granted 
if the pebbles are of even number. 

The Islamisation of Kouand6, at the beginning of 
the century, was very superficial. Only the com¬ 
munity of foreign merchants was Muslim. Alfa Sabi, 
known as Aloufa, who was born in Kouand* in about 
1863, supervised a gtar’fin school attended by a 
number of pupils. Since then, the influence of the 
Tidj&nl order has developed considerably. 

Bibliography : P. Marty, Etudes surl'lslamau 
Dahomey, 1926; E. Dunglas, Une tlection «ouw- 
menlie an trotu de Kouandi cn 1883, in Franct 
Dahomey (August-September 2949); C. Groshenry, 
Les migration* dans le Haul-Dahomey, M 4 moire du 
CHEAM, 23 October 1930; J. Lombard, Structure* 

de type "ftodal" cn Afrique noire : Hud* des dyna 
mistnes internes ct des relations socsales ches let 
Bariba du Dahomey, The Hague 1963. 

(R. Cornevin) 

KOY, the word used in western Turkish (c.g. in 
Ottoman and Crimean Tatar cf. Radloff, Versuch 
cities WbrUrbiuhes der Tiirh-Dialectc, ii, 1216) for 
village. It b the form in which Turkish has bor¬ 
rowed tbe Persian gUy (cf. Bittner, Der Einfluss des 
Arubiscken t*nd Persischen avj das Tdrkischs, in SB 
Ah. Wien, cxlii. No. 3. X03), or perhaps more cor¬ 
rectly kiy (Vullers, Lexicon, BurhSn-i bdji', 759) 
meaning originally path, street. In the topono- 
mastic of the Ottoman empire we find many place- 
names compounded with hay, like Boghaz Kby, 
Erraeni KOy, etc. It seems that these names are not 
found before the end of the Saldi&k period; the word 
does not occur, for iustance, in KAilirijart. KCy in 
the sense of an open village is opposed to ha?aba 
meaning a small town. In eastern Turkish place- 
names we always find the word hend (itself a loan¬ 
word from Soghdian) used for a village. Sometimes 
this last word seems to have been replaced by kOy 
(cf. e.g. Ritter, Erdkunde, xl, 221 ff.; IS Adi Kend, 
near al-Mawsil, becomes &&dl KOy). 

. . (J. H. Kramers*) 

K6Y ENSTITt)LERl (T. "village institutes"), a 
Turkish educational institution of 1940-54, 
founded to combat the high illiteracy in rural areas 
by training and equipping village boys and girls for 
the special requirements of each region and using 
them as teachers in distant or under developed areas 
where city-bom teachers have been reluctant to 
work. They wore the brain-child of lsinail Hakki 
Tongu? (?.t>.) a prominent educator, and were put 
into operation by Hasan All YUccl [f.v .1 the reformist 
Minister of Education (1938-46) under President 
ismet IndnU [see 1 i?mbt pas^a 1n(jn0 in Suppl.]. 
From the early years of the Republic the problem 
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of mass education, particularly that of village chil¬ 
dren, was of great concern to Mustafa hemal (Ata- 
ttirk) and Turkish educators. During this period, 
nearly 80% of the population of over 13 million (1927 
census) lived in some 40,000 villages unevenly scat¬ 
tered throughout war-devastated Anatolia and 
Eastern Thrace. Less than 20% of village children 
(mostly boys) attended for the most part inadequate 
schools, where the majority of teachers had had 
little or no proper training. Early experiments in 
setting up village teachers’ training colleges, first 
under the young pioneer minister of education 
Mu?^af 5 Ne^jat! (1894-1929). «nd later during an 
attempt at collaboration betwoen the Ministries of 
Education and Agriculture, failed owing to poor 
planning and inadequate funds. In 1936, during the 
ministry of Saffet Ankan (X935-8), a new project was 
developed. A selected number of villagers who had 
served in the army as corporals and sergeants were 
sent to special courses called elit men kursu (egitmen 
"instructor, educator" from the newly-coined neo¬ 
logisms egitmek "to educate" and egitim "educa¬ 
tion”), trained as teachers and appointed to village 
schools. To facilitate their settlement there, the 
egitmeni were given land, agricultural equipment, 
tools, seeds, young plants, etc. In the meantime, 
1 . H. Tongue had been appointed Director-General 
of Primary Education in the Ministry (1936). In 1937 
the idea of village-teachers' training colleges was 
revived, and three colleges were set up in the Izmir, 
Eski$ehir and Kastamonu areas (in Kitilptlln, 
Mahmudiye and Golkby respectively). The new 
minister, Hasan Ali Ytteel, gave Tongu? full authority, 
and the latter was able to put into practice exten¬ 
sively his long-cherished project, elaborated in his 
many works (particularly in Canlandtnlacak kdy % , 
Istanbul 1947)- On *7 April 1940 the law No. 3803 on 
Village Institutes was passed, and with the law No. 
4274 on 19 June 1942 they were fully organised (for 
the texts of these laws, sec Diistur , Hfiincil tertib, xxi 
Ankara 1940, 692-7 and xxii, 1942, J 575 -& respec¬ 
tively). The Institutes were put under the direct 
control of Tongue and after a survey of local con¬ 
ditions and requirements, 20 of them were set up in 
the following regions of Turkey (the nearest provincial 
centre Is shown In brackets): South-East: Dicle 
(Diyarbakr); East: Pulur (Erzurum), Cilavuz (Kars), 
Ak?adag (Malatya); Eastern Black Sea: Be^ikdUzU 
(Trabzon), Akpinar (Samsun); Western Black Sea: 
Gdlkfiy (Kastamonu); Marmara and Thrace: Kepir- 
tepe (Kirklareli), Arifiye (Izmit), Sava§tepe (Bali- 
kesir); Aegean: Kmtyullu (Izmir), Ortaklar (Aydin); 
Mediterranean: Aksu (Antalya), DUzici (Adana), 
Gdnen (Isparta); Central Anatolia: Hasanoglan 
(Ankara), Pamukpmar (Sivas), Pazaroren (Kayseri), 
Cifteler (Eskifehir), Ivriz (Konya). 

The village Institutes were co-educational, ad¬ 
mitting students with five years' village schooling 
(or three years' village schooling with two years’ 
extra training) and giving a five-year course of in¬ 
struction. The syllabus, which allowed great freedom 
of variety according to local conditions and require¬ 
ments, consisted mainly of "cultural subjects" 
(Turkish, history, geography, civics, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry-, a foreign language, military 
science and art) for 22 hours per week; agricultural 
subjects (farming, gardening, fruit growing, poultry 
farming, bee-keeping, fishing, etc.) for xx hours per 
week; and technical subjects (metal working, 
carpentry, building, tailoring and dress-making, etc.) 
for xx hours a week. The curriculum was mainly 
functional and was based on the essentially con¬ 


crete and practical, with special emphasis on skills 
needed in the peasants’ daily lives in a particular 
region. The aim was not merely to train village school 
teachers, but also to equip them to participate in the 
leadership of the community by developing their sense 
of personal responsibility and their ability to co¬ 
operate with villagers (specific aims which so far most 
city-bom and trained teachers had been unable to 
realise). In 1943 a special teachers' training college 
was set up in Hasanoglan near Ankara ( Hasanoglan 
Yiiksck K6y Ensiitusti) with a three years’ training 
programme. Up to the school year 1946-7 these 
Institutes trained more than 3,000 village teachers 
and 500 health officers. 

With the ending of the single party regime (1943) 
and the authoritarian rule of the Republican Peoples 
Party (RPP, see djvmhuriyyet khalk partisi), the 
Village Institutes began to be subjected to violent 
attacks both by the conservative wing of the RPP 
and the newly-founded (January 1946) liberal 
Democrat Party (DP, see demokrat part!). They 
were accused of fostering an unruly, subversive, anti- 
traditional generation and being the hotbeds of 
Marxist Indoctrination. This campaign was waged 
mainly by the great landowners in and outside 
Parliament, and their mouthpieces in the press. The 
campaign reached such dimensions that President 
Inonii replaced the Minister of Education, H. A. 
Yticel with the conservative Resat §emseftin Sirer 
(1946), who in turn removed I. H. Tongu?, the brain 
behind the Institutes, from office, closed the Hasa¬ 
noglan Teachers' Training College and changed roost 
of the staff of the Institutes. Under the ministry of 
Tahsin Banguoglu (1948-50), the gradual liquidation 
of the institutes continued and was completed by 
Tevfik IJcri 1x951 61), the second Minister of Educa¬ 
tion (appointed August 1950) of the Democrat Party, 
which came to power in the general election of May 
1950. lleri put an end to the co-educational system 
in the Institutes (1931) and reformed their curriculum 
to bring it into line with classical teachers' training 
colleges of the cities. Their abolition was officially 
registered when their name was eventually (1934) 
changed to tlk Ogtctmen Okullan ("Primary Teacher?* 
Training Colleges”). The heated controversy over 
village Institutes continued and still (1978) continues 
without abating between their supporters and accus¬ 
ers, and is a strong social, political, economic and 
emotional issue. In spite of the rapid industrialisation 
of Turkey since 1950 and subsequent migration of 
great numbers of villagers to the cities, which has 
considerably altered the rural and urban scene, 
leading intellectuals, particularly noted writers with 
Village Institute backgrounds, such as Mahmut 
Makal (b. 1930), Fakir Baykurt (b. 1929), Talip 
Apaydin (b. 1926), Dursun Ak^am (b. X930) and 
Mehmet Ba^aran (b. X926), celebrate each year the 
date of April 17, the anniversary of the founding of 
these Institutes, and demand their re-opening. 

The only notable objection to the conception of 
Village Institutes among non-conservatives was 
raised by Kemal Tahir fo.v.l in his novel Bozhrdaki 
oekirdek ("The Seed in the Steppe", Istanbul X967), 
who maintained that the Institutes were planned to 
train a conformist generation In rural areas in order 
to postpone a real social revolution. 

Bibliography : I. Bajgoz and H. E. Wilson, 
Educational problem* tn Turkey, Bloomington, 
Indiana 1968; Fay Kirby, The Village Institute 
movement 0/ Turkey, unpublished D. Ed. disserta¬ 
tion, Teachers' College, Columbia University i960, 
revised Turkish edition: TUrkiye'de Ady enstitilleri. 
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Ankara 1962; Ismail Hakki Tongue, KOyde elitim, 
Istanbul 1938; Tongue'a kitap, Istanbul 1961; 
Htlrrem Arman, Pirantidm tabani : koy enstitiileri 
ve Tongue, Ankara 1969: I ngin Tongue. K6y 
enstitiileri ve Hakki Tongue. Ankara 1970; Kdip S. 
Ralkir, IHpten gelen set: Arifiye kOy enstitusa. 
Istanbul 1974. (FahIr Iz) 

KOYL, KOIL, a town of northern India 
situated 75 miles south-east of DihH and coming 
within the United Provinces in British India, now 
Uttar Pradesh in the Indian Union. The more modem 
town of ‘.Aligarh [f-u.j has expanded out of a suburb 
of Koyl. In 590/1194 the commander of the C.hikrids. 
Ku(b a! Din Avbak [f.p.J, captured Koyl on a raid 
from Dili, and henceforth there were usually Muslim 
governors over local Radjput rulers, such as Ku<?uk 
c Ali under Babur (932/1526) [Bibur-n&ma, tr. 
Beveridge, 176)- *bn Battuta visited Koyl on his way 
southwards from DihH to the Dcccan and Malabar, 
and speaks also of a noted shayhh of Kuwil (as he 
writes the name), one Shams al-DIn b. Ti^i al*Arifln, 
whom Sultan Muhammad b. Tuahluk did to death 
(Rilda, iii, 307-9, tr. Gibb, iii, 704-5, and iv, 6-7). The 
minaret of Koyl (now destroyed) had on it an 
inscription of the Slave King Nflsir al-DIn MahniQd 
Shah from 652/1254 (see G. Yazdani, The inscriptions 
of the Turk Sulfdns of Delhi .... in Epigraphia Indo- 
Moslemica [1913-14], 22-3). Koyl is listed in the 
Akbarl, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett 1 , Calcutta 
1939-48, ii, 197, as a sarkdr in the Agra ;rtba of the 
Mughal empire, with a revenue of 55 million dams. 

In u. 1757 Koyl was captured by thr Jhiit leader 
Surad/ Mai and then in 1759 by the Afghans, its 
strategic position on the Dihll-Agra road giving it 
importance. It was re-named ‘Aligarh "the high 
fortress” by Nadjaf Khan in 1776, when he rebuilt the 
citadel. All tho upper DSab passed into British hands 
in 1803, but with Koyl-'AUgarh only captured from 
the Marafhas after a prolonged siege. Native troops 
there mutinied in May 1857, but order was restored 
in August by a British force after internal strife 
between the Jhits and Radjouts. For the town’s 
subsequent history, see aligarh. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetter of India \ v, 
209-11, xv, 354; and see gOran, shaykh, in Suppl. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KOYLU tfISAR (Kovuwlu Hisar), modern 
Koyulhisar, centre of an ilfe of the province (if) ol 
Sivas in the valley of the Kelkit River along the old 
route from 1 Wiksar to Shdbln Ear ah is at and Erzurum 
in the so-called "left wing” ( sol kol) of Anatolia 
within the framework of the Ottoman road and 
postal system. The site has changed a few times 
because of earthquakes (most recently in 1939). 
Before ca. 1850 the township probably lay on the site 
of the actual Yukan Kale. 

The town and fortress wen* lost by the Byzantines 
after the battle of Manzikert (Malazgirt). After direct 
Saldlflkid rule, it became part of the amirate of 
Eretna fa.t.j, then possession of the semi-independent 
Turcoman ruler of Kara Hi?Sr-i Shark! (= Shabin 
Karabi$ir). In ca. 763/1381 it was part of the domi¬ 
nions of BurhSn al Din [?.*».] of Sivas, whose 
government was succeeded by that of the AJc- 
Koyunlu [7.1/.]. Uzun Hasan [7.1/.] lost the place to 
Sultan Mcbcmmed II in 865/1461, upon which it 
became part of the tydlcl of Erzurum as a subdivision 
of Kara Hfcir-i Shark!. i n 1864 its status became 
that ol a M&* in the tciUSyet of Sivas. In the 19th 
century its population was only half Muslim, and 
V. Cuinet {La Turquie d’Asie, Paris 1892, i, 237, 793) 
enumerated a population of 1,809, of whom 905 were 


Muslims, 604 Greeks and 300 Armenians. In 1927 the 
census indicated a total Muslim-Turkish population of 
1,800. In 1970 the town numbered 3.524. with 28.887 
in the ilce. 

Bibliography: Admiralty handbook. Turkey, 
London 1943. ». rn-13. ii. 402; Ibn Bibi, Sell- 
sehukengeschichte, tr. and ed. H. W. Duda, Copen¬ 
hagen 1959, 92, 117, 327, 346: ‘AshlkpasfcazAde, 
Td'rikJi, tr. R. F. Kreutel, Graz, etc. 1959, 222-5, 
239; Tursun Beg, History of Mehtned the Conqueror, 
ed. and tr. H. inalcik and Rh. Murphy, Minnea- 
polis-Chicago 1978, 46, 90B; (R. Bozkurt) Osmanli 
unparatorlugunda kollar, ulak ve ia$e menztlUr, 
Ankara 1966, 25 (as "Koyun Hisan"); I A, art. 
Koyul-Hisar (B. Darkot, with the older literature 
indicated); F. Taeschner, Wegennetx, Leipzig 
1924 6, ii, 4, 13-24. 54. 75, 19*. Tables 41-4; 
Y. YiiccJ, Kadi Burhaneddm Ahmed ve devleti 
(W**L39$), Ankara 1970, 27, 50 f., 65, 83, 92, 138, 
148. (A. H. dc Groot) 

KOYUL HI$AR (Koyunlv HisAr), more 
properly Koyun Hisar, the name for two Byzan¬ 
tine fortresses; 1. identical with Bapbaeon, to the 
north-east ol Izinld, the site of the first battle won 
by ‘OibinAn 1 against the Byzantines in 1301; 2. a 
fortress on the Sakarra river to.r.J to the north-east 
of Bursa near Dinboz. taken by OrtoiAn during a 
campaign in 1324-5. 

Bibliography: *A§]]Ikpa$hazSde, TaViAA. tr. 
R. F. Kreutel, Graz, etc. 1959, 43, 63. map I; 
H. Inalcik, Tkt Ottoman empire — the classical age 
1300-1600, London 1973, 6, 55; D. E. Pitcher, An 
historical geography of the Ottoman empire, Leiden 
*972, 37: I- H. Uzun^arsih, Osmanh tarihi, i, 
Ankara 19723. *09 ff., map 2. (A. H. de Groot) 
KOYUN BABA, lit‘ father of sheep ’, a Turkish 
saint. He is thought to have been a contemporary 
of IJidjdil BektA^h (sec bektashtyya] and is said to 
have received his name from the fact that he did not 
speak, but only bleated like a sheep five times a day 
at the periods for prayer. Suit An BAyczId II, called 
l Faff, built a splendid tomb and dervish monastery on 
the site of his alleged grave at ( Othm&n£jtk (ne*r 
Amasya, in Anatolia) which was one of the finest and 
richest in the Ottoman empire. Ewliya Celebi in his 
Travels {Seydhet-ndme, ii, 180 ff.) describes very 
fully the great BektSshl monastery there, at which 
he was cured of a malady of the eye and was initiated 
into the order (cf. J. von Hammer, GOR, I, 608, on 
Ewliyi's pilgrimage to the tomb of Koyun Baba). 
Nothing is known regarding the life of this remarkable 
saint, nor even whether he really existed. That he is 
represented as a disciple and contemporary of 
Kadjdil BekUjh means nothing, as almost all early 
Ottoman saints are credited with having enjoyed this 
privilege. The sanctuary itself does not seem to have 
been examined; but see Maereker in ZGE, xxiv 

(1899). 376. 

Bibliography: I&allfa, Qiihdn-numd, 

625 (brief mention of the tomb); Evvhyd, Seyafiet- 
ndme, ii, 180 ff.; cf. also J. von Hammer, GO/?, i, 
230, 608 (extracts from Ewliya). (F. Basinger) 
KOZAN, (1) a town in southern Turkey, 
formerly the Armenian town of Sis fa.t>.], and now 
ad m i n istrative centre of KfizSn district (haza) in the 
province of Adana. 

(2) in Ottoman times, that portion of the Taurus 
Mountains comprising the present districts of Kadirli, 
Kozan, Feke and Saimbeyli. This name originated 
with the Kozan-oghlu detebeys [see below] who 
controlled the area during the 18th and much of the 
19th centuries- 
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The origin of the K 6 z 3 n-oghlu dynasty and its 
name is uncertain. According to Ahmad Diewdet 
Pasha, tl»e family came from the Artk tribe, one of 
die Wflrsak (Farsab) tribes which settled the Taurus 
Mountains in the 13th century A.D., and its name 
originated with an ancestor from the village of 
KozSn near f Ayntab [Tcdk&ftir, iii, 108-9). The family 
had gained leadership of the tribe by 1689 (Ahmet 
Refik [AltmayJ, Am doin'da lurk a$iretl*ri, 89) and 
went on to control the entire area and exercise the 
functions of government in virtual independence of 
Istanbul. Only in 1865 were the Ottomans able to 
defeat, capture and exile the derebeys, settling the 
tribes on which their power had depended and 
establishing normal administration. KSzan was of 
concern once again in 1878 when Kozan-oghlu Abmad 
Pasha tried to re-establish his control, but with his 
defeat the area ceased to be of special importance. 

Bibliography. The most detailed accounts oi 
KozSn and the KozSn-oghlu are those of Ahmad 
Djewdet Pasha in Ma'rxldat, in TTEM, x (87), 
278-82 and Tcdhdkir , iii, ed. Cavid Baysun, Ankara 
1963. 107-15. 117*19- A general description of the 
area as It was in 1890 is given in V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d'Asie, ii, Paris 1892, 90-7. Selected 
documents concerning the KdzSn-oghlu are found 
In Ahmet Refik (Altmay), Anadolu'da tilrk a$iret- 
liri : 9I6-T200, Istanbul 1930. On the Warsaw 
tribes, see Fanik Siimer, Qukurova tarihine dair 
araftirrnalar (Fetikten XVI yiisyihn ikinci yartsina 
kadar), in AUDTCFD, i, 7 <>- 93 - The most recent 
study of this area in the nineteenth century is 
A. G. Gould, Pashas and brigands : Ottoman provin¬ 
cial reform and its impact on the nomads of Southern 
Anatolia, 2840188s, Ph.D. thesis, University of 
California, Los Angeles 1973, unpublished. 

(A. G. Gould) 

K6zAN-OGHULLAR!. a family of derebeys 
[7.1/.] in Ottoman southern Anatolia, with their centre 
of power in the 19th century in the sandiah of K6zau 
[7.1/.] (i.e. western KOzin) and the badd? of Kozin 
(i.e. east K6zSn), in the piedmont area where the 
Taurus Mountains come down to the Ciliclan Plain 
or Cukurova. They were thus in a good position, 
during the 19th century, together with other local 
derebeys, to dominate the plain and at times to exert 
influence in Adana itself. 

The I£ 6 z 5 n-oghu!!ar! claimed descent from a 
Turkmen tribe which had entered Cilicia in SaldjQk 
times, and which is certainly heard of in historical 
sources for the 17th century. From the beginning of 
the 19th century onwards, they were able to beat 
off several military attacks by the Porte in Istanbul 
and to act as virtually independent local rulers, 
levying taxes, but acting nominally as officials, 
kd'itnmakdms or ntudiirs, of the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment. Their position locally was strengthened by an 
informal alliance with the Armenian clergy and 
notables of Kozan (the Armenian Catholicos or 
Patriarch had his seat in a monastery at Sis in the 
K 6 z 5 n district, the ancient capital of mediaeval 
Little Armenia [see V. F. Buchner, art. Sis, in El 1 ), 
who were also concerned lest the Sultan's direct 
influence be extended into the region. The £dzan- 
oghlu family was, however, rent by internal rivalries 
in the middle years of the 19th century. In 1865 the 
central government was able to reduce the power of 
the Cilician derebeys by the despatch of the military 
“Reform Division" (Flrfa-yi Ifldbiyye) to Iskende- 
run; various members of the KdzSn-oghullarl went 
over to the government side, and after some attemps 
at resistance, the family finally submitted. Several of 


them were given official posts in the Ottoman ad¬ 
ministration, and others brought to honourable exile 
in Istanbul; after a final local rising in 1878 just after 
the Russo-Turkish War, the region of R6zin was 
substantially pacified. 

Bibliography: see A. G. Gould, Lords or 
bandits? The derebeys of Cilicia, in 1 JMES, vii 
(* 9 7b), 491-505, with references to the sources, 
and a kinship table of the family as it was in 1865 at 
P* 492 - (Ed.) 

I£RAN [see sikka]. 

^RiM [see kIrIm], 

KRlZ (Russian designation, Krlzl [from the aul 
Krlz]), a small Caucasian ethnic group, 
forming with the Khaput [7.V.] and Dzhek the Dzhek 
subdivision of the Samurian group (Lezghin, Agul, 
Rutul, Tsakhur, Tabasaran, Budukh, Dzhek), of the 
north-eastern Ibero-Caucasian language family. 

According to the ig26 Soviet census, ethnically 
there were 5 Kriz, and linguistically 4.348 (including 
speakers of Dzhek and Khaput dialects). According 
to a 1954 estimate, there were some hundreds of 
Krlz living in a single aul, that of Kite, located in the 
basin of the upper Kudialchay, in the Shafchdaeh 
area (Konakhkend district, Azerbaijan SSR). The 
Krir. are Sunni Muslims of the ShafiT rite. The 
traditional economy of the Kite was based on seden¬ 
tary animal husbandry, agriculture, and horticulture. 

The Krlz language is only a variant of Dzhek (as 
is Khaput), which is a purely vernacular language; 
Azeri is used as the literary language. The Krlz are 
being culturally and linguistically assimilated by the 
Azeris. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C. 
d'Encausse, Vnc rlpublique sovUtique musulmane: 
le Daghestan, apergu ddmographique, in REl (1935). 
7-56; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipecs and Menges, 
Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 
1959; S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya naroiov S.S.S.R., 
Moscow 1958. (R. Wixman) 

KRUJft, a town in northern Albania, lying 
around the foot of a precipitous rock, a spur of the 
steep Krujft Range, with the fertile plain of the Ishm 
river to the south and west. 

Under the Ottoman administration the town was 
officially known as Ak IJi?ar [7.11.]. It was the chief 
administrative centre of the t vilayet and after 1466 
of the kafa 3 of this name. For most of the second 
half of the 19th century the ka4d 3 was part of the 
wild yet and of the sand^ak of Skutari (cf. Th. Ippen, 
Beilrdge zur inner** Geschichte Albaniens im XIX. 
Jahrhundert, in L. von ThallCczy, Illyriscti-AIba- 
nische Forschungen, Munich-Leipzig 1916, i, 363). 
The kadd 3 comprised a rtdhiye , an area north of the 
river Mat, known as Oheri i vog -61 (cf. F. Seiner, 
Die Gliederung ier albanischen Starnme, Graz 1922, 6), 
which was inhabited by the Ktkella tribe (cf. Detail - 
beschrcibung von Albanun. 1. Thcil: Nord-albanien 
mit den angrenzeralen TheiUn Dalmatiens und Monte- 
negros, Vienna 1900, no If., 130 ff.). At the time of 
the Austro-Hungarian occupation of Northern 
Albania in 1916, the ba/fa* of Krujg functioned as 
part of the sandj^ak of Krujfc, together with the 
of Matja and Oh§ri (cf. F. Seiner, Ergebnisse der 
Volkstdhlung in Albanun in dem von den 6s ter r.- 
ungarischen Truppen 1916-1918 btseizten Gebiete, 
Vienna- Loipzig 1922, 14). In the independent Alba¬ 
nian state the area of Kruj6 became a sub-prefecture 
of the prefecture of Diirrcs (cf. Albania. Geographical 
Handbook Series, Naval Intelligence Division, Oxford 
1943, 146). After 1949, the position of the town was 
affected by various administrative changes; cf. Die 
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Verwaltungseinstellung und die Entuuklung der Be - 
vblkcrung in Albanien, Wis&enschaftlichcr Dicnst 
Sddosteuropa (Mdachen; Siidost lnstitut', iii, No. xo 
( I 954 )i 211x6, passim. Ia present-day Albania the 
district (rrcthe) of Kruje coven an area of 607 sq. km. 
and had a population of 70,700 in 1971 (cl. Vjetari 
statistikor i R.P.SH.-/97X dhe X973, Tirana 1973. 24). 
The number of inhabitants of the town itself, which is 
known for the characteristic architecture of its 
buildings (cf. Koco Zheku, La KuUe { memoir ) de Kruje, 
in Deuxieme Conference ies Etudes A Ibanologiques, ii, 
Tirana 1970, 263-8 (text), 269-89 (illustrations)), 
amounted to about 7,000 souls (cf. Zheku, ibid., 263). 

Throughout the 19th and early 20th century, the 
region of I<ruj£ was the scene of various anti-Ottoman 
rebellions, mainly in response to the imposition of 
new taxes (cf. Luan Bajo, Faqe nga Lutfa t kacaktvc 
ni rrethin e Krujes (fundi i shekullit XIX—fillitni i 
shekullit XX), in Studime Historike, vi [1969], ii, 65- 
74). During one of the last of these rebellious in 
1906-7, the so-called battle of Tallajbe—named after 
the quarter of the town of Kruje where it took place— 
was fought between peasants from the Kruje area 
and Ottoman forces under Shemsi Pasha (cf. Luan 
Bajo, Mbi " LuJUn e Toliajbese" ni rrethin e Krujes ni 
vitet 1906-1907, in Studime Historike, vi [1969], iii, 

147 - 38 ). 

Accounts of these events as well as of the revolts 
against local landlords belonging to the Toptan 
family, within which the office of sandjak-beg [g.v.j 
had become a hereditary position, are preserved in 
local oral tradition and were collected, studied and 
analysed by G. Koran in o, ExpedUa folklorike t Krujes, 
in Buletin pit shhencat shoqerore, iii (1955)1 235*61. 
During the general insurrection of 19x2, which led 
to the proclamation of Albanian independence, the 
region of Kruje was one of the major centres of 
anti-Ottoman activity (cf. P. Bard, Die Albanischen 
Muslims sue Zeil der Natwnalen Unabhdngigkcils- 
bcueguttg (1878-29/3), Wiesbaden 1968, 180. and for 
a more detailed account, L. Bajo, Mbi kryengritjen e 
pbrgjithskme ti vitil 19x2 ni rrethin ^ Krujes, in 
Studime Historike, viii [1971], i, 231-54); and in 1914 
it was the centre of the Essadist movement, which 
was partly pro-Turkish and directed against the 
Albanian sovereign Wilhelm von Wied. The town 
was captured by anti-Essadist troops of Mati tribes¬ 
men under Ahmet Zogu (cf. C. A. Dako, Zogu the 
First, King of the Albanians, Tirana 1937, 61). 

The population of the kajd' was predominantly 
Muslim and the town of Krujfc was inhabited by 
Muslims exclusively (cf. Seiaer, V olksztthlung, 14). 
The majority of its inhabitants belonged to the 
BekUshl order [see bbktashiyya] which had several 
sanctuaries in and around the town and a Ukke in the 
plain below Kruje (Fushe e Krujes). which was visited 
and described by F. Babinger in 1928 (F. Babingcr, 
Bei den Derwischen von Kruja, in Mittcilungen der 
Deutsch-Tiirkischen Vcrcinigung, ix [1928], Heft 8/9, 

148- 9; Heft xo, 164-5; and idem, With the Dervishes 
of Krooya, in The Sphere, cxvii [1929], no. 1525,63. 
For photographs of the tehke, see E. Rossi, Credent* 
ed usi dei Bekiasci, in Studi c materiali di storia delle 
religioni, xviii [1942], 60-80). Until 1967, the Ukke was 
the seat of a gjysh (grandfather) who had under his 
jurisdiction the prefectures of Tirana, Durres and 
ShkodCr. These constituted one of the sir zones into 
which Albania had been subdivided by the order for 
administrative purposes (cf. S. Skendi, Albania, New 
York 1958. 294)- 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 

given in the article, see J. G. von Hahn, Albane - 


sische Studien, Vienna 1853-4, i, 87, and J. Muller, 
Albanien, Rumelien und die fcUrreichisch-monte- 
negrische Gr&nxc, oder statistischtopographische 
Darstellung der Paschal ihs Skutari, Priserend, Ipek, 
Toli-Monastir, Jakova, Tirana, Kavaja, Elbassan, 
und Ohrida , so wie des Grdnsdistricts voh Budua in 
Osterreichisch-Albanien, nach eigenen Beobachtungcn 
dargestellt, Prague 1844, 72 (for descriptions of 
Kruje in the first half of the 29th century); A. 
Doson, Excursion en Albania, in Bull, de la Soc. de 
Geographic (Paris), 6® serie, ix (2875), 616 (for a 
short description of Kruje in the second half of the 
19th century); A. Baldacci, lUnerari Albarusi 
(1988-1903) con uno sguardc generate all'Albania e 
alls sue communication* stradali, Rome 19x7, 477 f. 
(factual observations on the town and its physical 
environment); Th. Ippen, Dcnkmdlcr verschiedener 
Altcrsstufen in Albanien, in Wissenschaftlichen 
Mittcilungen aus Bosnien und Hertegowina, x 
(1907), 59 ff.; S. Adhami, Lafondation de la ciladelle 
de Krujb cl ses principaUs reconstructions, in Monu¬ 
ments, i, Tirane 1971, 61-77 (oa the citadel); and 
F. Bonasera, II " Basar " nei centrialbanesi, in Lares, 
xx (1954), 2-2, 13a (for the baxar only). 

(F. de Joko) 

IvUBACl. self-designation, Ur b ugh; Russian, 
KubaCints!; Arabic and Persian, Zirihgar 3 n), a 
people of the eastern Caucasus. The Eyuba€i 
inhabit the single aul of Kubaii, located in Daklja- 
daev rayon, Daghistan. They are a Caucasic people 
whose language belongs with Kaytafc and Dargin to 
the Dargino-Lak (Lak-Dargwa) group of the Ibcro- 
Caucasian language family. Kubadi is now regarded as 
a dialect of the Dargin language, and they are con¬ 
sidered in the Soviet Union as a sub-group of Dargins 
rather than as a distinct ethnic group. The Kubadi 
use the Dargin literary language, and they are being 
assimilated by the Dargins. In 1926, according to the 
Soviet census, there were 2,322 Kuba6i. 

The first mention of the Rubadi appears in Arabic 
sources of the 4tb/ioth century from Darband [see 
bAb al-abwAbJ. Although the KubaCi maintained 
patriarchal clan divisions and had a strong self-ruling 
free society, they paid tribute both to the Shamkh&l 
of Kazlkuraufch ( 4 th- 8 th/ioth-i 4 th centuries) and the 
Ut$miat of Kaytflk ( 9 th-ioth/i 5 th-i 6 th centuries). 
The aul of KubaCi was part of the Gapglj free society, 
a division of the Uismi-Dargwa, a Dargin federation. 
The KubaCi are Sunni Muslims of the Shafi‘1 school. 
They, along with the Dargins, accepted Islam in the 
6 th/12 th century. 

Since the middle Ages, KubaCi artisans have been 
renowned as gold, silver, and coppersmiths, and as 
makers of fine jewelry and weapons. So famed were 
they as makers of daggers, sabres, and chain-mail that 
they were, and are, called Zirihgarin ("makers of 
mail") by the Arabs and Persians. Even under the 
Soviets today, the RubaCi masters are still famous for 
their fine jewelry, gold and silver smithing. 

Bibliography: Geiger et al., Peoples and 
languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 1959; Norodl 
Dagestana, Moscow 1955. See also dachistAm, 

DARGU1N, #AYTAS, gUMUtf and LAM. 

(R. Wixman) 

KUBAdAbAd, a residence of the Rum 
SalrjjOV ‘AH’ al-Din Kayk^bld I (616-34/2229-37) 
[?.t>.] on the west bank of the Lake Beyjehir, 

100 km. south-west of Konya. On the spur of the 
Gulluce Daglari, probably in 624/1227 chosen by 
KayfcuMd I as a site for its scenic qualities, a palace- 
city was constructed under the direction of Sa c d 
al-Din Kopek, his Court Architect and Master of the 
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Royal Hunt [atnlr-i shikar u wiWr). The first palace 
is said to hav« been erected in the presence of the 
ruler according to his detailed indications. But it may 
have taken longer to erect the buildings of the area, 
which measures ca. 430 x 200 m. and on which until 
now there can be identified the ruitu of 15 construc¬ 
tions, as well as the outline of a quay and a fenced 
enclosure perhaps to be identified as an enclosure for 
animals. Unambiguous evidence for continued 
building activity is provided by an inscription, dated 
633/1236, commemorating the foundation of a mosque 
by Badr al-DIn Sut&sh, governor [wdli) of KubadA- 
bad, later transferred to the mosque at Kurtler Koyu, 
at a distance of ca. 3 km. to the south. The palace 
city was inhabited temporarily by Ghiy&th al-DIn 
Kaykhusraw II (634-44/*239-46) too and finally also 
by 'Izz al-DIn KaykA’ils II fa.i/.] (during his second 
reign 655-9/1237-61), but its importance must have 
declined sharply after the occupation of Anatolia by 

the Mongols (641/1243). 

The ruins were identified in 1949 by M. Zcki Oral, 
who made limited, trial excavations up to 1951. The 
systematic excavations in 1965 and 1966 by Katha- 
rina Otto-Dorn and Mehmet Onder included a topo¬ 
graphical survey of the area, but remained xestricted 
to clearing the two main buildings located at the lake 
shore. Both buildings are characteristic palaces with 
central double rooms: a raised iwdn, probably a 
throne-room, preceded by a barrel-vaulted entrance 
hall. The smaller building of 30 x 29 m. of dressed 
stone, by a quay and associated with a dockyard, 
is probably the older one of the two palaces. This is 
indicated by the stone blocks of the porch, which 
have been excavated; with its simple, angular, 
interlacing bands it points to the early years of the 
reign of Kayfcubad I. The greater palace of 50 x 
35 m., erected probably only slightly later in an 
isolated position on the northern side of the building 
area, is a rubble construction clearly less pretentious 
as far as masonry is concerned. It is, however, 
distinguished by an outer court and a terTace which 
border upon the shore of the lake. 

The rubble walls of the greater palace, not very 
notable by themselves, were originally richly deco¬ 
rated. Up to a height of 1.75m., the inner walls of 
the main rooms bore a revetment of underglaze- 
painted tiles mostly arranged in an all-over star and 
cross pattern, the eight-pointed stars bearing figural 
subjects and the crosses florate ornaments. The tiles, 
datable ca. 627/1230 or a little later, show a variety 
of monographic themes side-by-side, apparently 
reflecting the multiple functions of the building, as a 
Royal residence and as a hunting lodge; on the one 
hand, there arc symbols of power like the sovereign 
enthroned, eagles bearing the inscription al-sulfdn on 
their breasts or lions; and on the other, astrological 
symbols and fabulous creatures, or trees of life which 
may well be allusions to paradise. Finally there are 
stylised animal figures, with falcons or horses to¬ 
gether with game animals like foxes, hares, deer, 
bears, etc. Tile fragments proved that the smaller 
palace was also covered with tiles, bearing similar 
iconographic themes. This revetment, however, is 
possibly datable to a later phase of decoration. 

In addition to these considerable series of tiles, 
which are particularly important as one of the 
earliest known examples in architecture of tile- 
decoration with figural subjects, there were also 
excavated in the greater palace fragments of window- 
screens of mosaic faience, as well as vestiges of 
moulded stucco, decorated with peacocks and riders, 
and some figural stone reliefs. Together with numer¬ 


ous smaller finds, which included fine glazed pottery 
and in particular, a glass dish bearing the names and 
titles of Ghiv 3 th al-DIn Kaykhusraw II, the son of 
the imperial founder of the site, the richly-decorated 
palaces of Kubdd&bad represent impressive evidence 
for the artistic splendour of the court of the ROm 
Saldjufcs which reached its zenith under Kayfcubad I. 

Bibliography: The main historical source is 
Ibn Bfbl's alAwimir ai-'Ala'tyya fi 'l-umilr al- 
yAWiyya, tr. H. W. Duda, Die Sellschuken- 
geschichte das Ibn Bibi, Copenhagen 1939, 146-8, 
* 49 . * 53 , 208, 209, 2i8, 2x9, 332, 333, additional 
information in the chronicle of Karim al-DIn 
Mafe mud Afcsarayl, Musa mar at al-akkbar\ F. 
Ijiltan, Die ScldschukcnGeschichte das Aftsardyi 
(— Sammlung Oricntalischer Arbcitcn, xii) Leipzig 
* 943 * 53 * Full use of the written sources was made 
by I. H. Konyali, Alanya (Aldtyye ), Istanbul 1946, 
77 - 9 ; M. Zcki Oral, Kubaddbat bulundu, in Ami, 
1/10 (1949), a, 23; idem, Kub&d-A bdd nastl bulundu ? 
in tldhiyat Fahultesi Dtrgisi (1953), 17X-208; L. A. 
Mayer, Islamic architects and their works, Genova 
*956, 83 1 .; K. Erdmann, Ibn Bibl als kunst- 
historische Quelle (— Publications dc I’Institut 
historiquo et arch6ologique n£crlandais de Stam- 
boul, xiv), Istanbul 1962, 3, 16, 18; 1 . H, Konyali, 
Abidaleri ve kitabeleri iU Konya tarihi, Konya 1965, 
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(inileri, in TTK Belletan , xvii/66 (1953), 209-22; 
K. Otto-Dorn, Turkischc Kcramih (— Verdffent- 
lichungen der Philosophischeu Fakultat der Uni- 
vereitat Ankara, cxix—Schriften des Kunsthisto- 
rischen losiiluts der Univcrsitat, i), Ankara 1957. 
36-40; K. Erdmann, Seraybauian des drcischnten 
und vierzchnien Jakrhunderts in Anatolian, in Ars 
Orientalis iii U 959 ). 82!., K. Otto-Dorn-Mehmet 
Onder, Bericht Uber die Grabung in Kobadabad 
(Oktober 19 65), in Archdologisckcr Anuiger , lxxxi/2 
{1966), 170-83; idem, Kubat-abal kaztlan 1965 ytli, 
237 - 43 ; Mehmet Onder, Kubiiddbdd sarayi harpi ve 
sitnutglan, in Tilth Etnografya Dergisi, 1 (1967 
[1968]), 5-9; Idem, Kubdd'dbdd saraylan kazilartnda 
yeni bulunan resimli dart fini, in Satiat Tarihi 
YtUtgt, ii (r966-8), xz6-2i; M. Akok, Konya’da 
Aleiddin ko$ku Selfuk saray ve kd$kleri, in Turk 
Etnografya Dergisi, xi (1968 [1969]). 59 K. Otto- 
Dorn, DU tnenscklithen Figurendarstellungen auf 
den FI if sen con Kobadabad, in Forsckungen sur 
Kunst Asians in memortam Kurt Erdtnann, Istanbul 
1969, rix-39; Mehmet Onder, Selfuhlu davrina ait 
bir cam tabak, in Turk Sanati Tarihi Araftirma ve 
tncelanuleri, ii (1969), if.; K. Otto-Dom, Bericht 
Uber du Grabung in Kobadabad 1966, in Arch&olc- 
giseher Anuiger, lxxxiv/4 (1969 [1970]), 43 8 ' 5 < > 6 ; 
F. Tun^dag, Die Mensehendarslellung auf einar 
Karreafliese von Kobadabad, in op. cit., 494 - 6 ; G. 
Oney, Die Karreefliesen im Grossen Palast von 
Kobadabad, in op. cit., 496-500; J- Sourdel-Thoxnine, 
Les inscriptions, in op. cit., 500-5; Mehmet Onder, 
Kubaddbdd (inilerinde Sultan Aldeddin Keykub&d 
I. in iki portresi, in Sana* Tarihi YtUtgt, iii (1969- 
70), 121-4; G. 6ney, Kubadabad ceramics, in The 
art of Iran and Anatolia from the zith to the ijth 
century A.D. (— Colloquies on art and archaeology 
in Asia, iv), London 1974, 68-74; M. Meinecke, 
Fayencedekorationcn scldschukischcr Sahralbauten in 
Klcinasien (»■ Istanbuler Mitteilungcn—Beiheft 
xiii), Tubingen 1976, index. (M. Meikecke) 
&UBADiiIYAN, KuwAphiyAn, in mediaeval 
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Islamic times a small province situated on the 
right bank of the upper Oxus, and also a town, the 
chief settlement of the province. The latter comprised 
essentially the basin of the Kub 5 dhivan (modern 
Kafirnihan) River, which ran down from the But- 
tainan Mountains and joined the Oxus at the fording- 
place of Awwa^j or Awzacjj (modem Ayvadj); 
accordingly, it lay between the provinces of Cagha- 
niyan [q.r.J on the west and Wafth>h and Khuttal 
[?.v.] on the east. Administratively, it was most often 
attached to Khuttal. It now falls substantially within 
the Tadzhikstan SSR. 

The name KubadhiyAn/KuwAclhiyun seems to 
appear in the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiueu- 
Tsang's travel account as Kio-ho yen-na, according 
to Marquart, ErdnSahr, 226, 233, The *tb/xoth cen¬ 
tury geographers describe it amongst the upper Oxus 
provinces of Transoxania. Its chef-lieu was the town 
of Kub&dhiyun itself (modern Kabadian), also called 
in Ibn Hawfcal Fazz, but in Mukaddasl B.y.z. (?); 
this was a strongly-fortified town on the lyubfldhiyin 
River, smaller however than TirmigJi [q.v.]. In the 
north, on the upper coarse of the river, lay the 
fortresses of WAsftgird and £hQm 5 n, frontier posts 
against such predatory peoples of the Buttam&n 
Mountains as the Kumldjls [tf.v.J; indeed, the whole 
province was well-supplied with rtfxffs and defensive 
posts. According to Ibn yawfcal, the $&(tib-Barld or 
postmaster and inielligencc agent [see barId] for the 
Samanids in KubAdhiyan received the salary for each 
three months fisJtriniyya) of 200 dirhams. The chief 
products for exports from the province were saffron 
in the north and madder in the south, the latter being 
a crop whose marketing was strictly controlled by the 
SimAnid government (see Ibn Bawfcal, ed. Kramers, 
il, 454. 47<>i 474*7. tr. Kramers and Wiet, ii, 439, 
453. 45^'9 ; Mukaddasl, 284, 289-90; IfuduJ al- 
* dlam , tr. Minorsky, 114-15. § * 5 ; R. B. Serjeant, 
Islamic textiles, material for a history up to the Mongol 
conquest, Beirut 1972, 102-3). Santftal, K. al-Ansab, 
t. 440b, gives *'al-KubAdhi>* 3 nI" as the best-at¬ 
tested form of the nisba, and accounts KubadhiyAn 
as belonging administratively (in the Saldjuk period ?) 
to Balkfc. 

In Islamic history, we hear little of K'ubadhiyan 
under this very name. It was a dependency of the 
SamAnid empire, passing with Khuttal and CaghA- 
niyAn to the Ghaznawids in the early 5 tb/r 1 th century 
(whence several mentions of it in Bavhalci’s Ta'tikh-i 
Mas'Qdi), and then to the Sakfcuks; m Timurid times 
it was often controlled by the rulers of Harat. See 
further for the historical aspect, SacjiAmvan and 

KHUTTAIAX. 

Bibliography: In addition to sources men¬ 
tioned in the article, see J. Markwart, Wthrot und 
Arang, Untersuchungen sur mythischen untl ge- 
sekichlluhen Landeskunde von Ostiran, Leiden 1938, 
36, 75 » 90. 94 ; Le Strange, The lands of tlu Eastern 
Caliphate, 439-40. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KL'BAFOLO or BAF1LO, the centre of the 
administrative region of Northern Togo, situated 
in lat. 8° 40' N. and long, x' 30’ E., 73 km. north of 
Sokod*. It owes its origin to the unforeseen halting 
of a column of Gonja warriors led by Mama, ruler of 
Peuibi, and which was returning from a campaign 
against Djougou at the beginning of the 19th century. 
They stopped at S 4 m 6 r 6 (nowin the People’s Republic 
of Benin), and a group settled there. The warriors 
were tired by a long march through the mountain 
regions, but did not dare to ask their chief to stop; 
however, the latter’s horse stopped to urinate, and 
the warriors seized the opportunity to halt. Finding 


the spot pleasant, they set up an encampment which 
they named Gobangafol (from banga "horse” and 
mbofol "urine”). These Gouang warriors settling there 
married Tem women and adopted the Tern language. 
The traditions vary concerning this expedition; 
according to Goody, it was probably commanded by 
Soumaila Ndewura Jakpa, king of Pernbi, and 
according to others, by Mama, with Sdmlrd aud 
Bafilo being founded by rebellious dissidents rather 
than by disciplined soldiers. 

At present, representatives of the main dans are 
to be found at Bafilo: the Tourl, originating from 
the Niger banks under the leadership of a certain 
Boukari; the Fofana, descended from Sabani (of the 
royal family of Fada N'Curma); the Keitaof Kabara; 
aud the Taraore. The Peuls who are said to have 
arrived in Nigeria between 1840 and 1875 (the Sakara 
and Dabo clans) allegedly initialed the Teinba into 
stock-raising. When the Germans arrived, there were 
already several mosques. Islamisation has continued, 
and at the present time, there are 27 mosques in the 
town, divided between its two component quarters, 
r8 in the AgodadC one and 9 in the Central one. The 
chief mosque is 25 years old; a Kurian school with 
three grades is attached to it, with a Libyan teacher 
giving instruction there since 2977. About zoo men 
and some 30 women have made the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Until the Second World War there existed 
a small minority of the KAdiriyya order, but with 
the death of the last Alfa then, these adherents have 
rallied to the Ti&aniyya. Bafilo is an important centre 
for the spread of Islam, since several of the Muslim 
missionaries in Togo have received their religious 
education there. 

Bibliography : Comte Zedi, Vermischte Notiun 
\iber Togo und dcr dcs Togo Hinterland, in MFGDS 
(1898), 89-161; R. Cornevin, Histoire du Togo , Paris 
1969, 66; R. Ddvai, Les Musulmans au Togo, 
Vtemoire du CHEAM, 1974; P. Alexandre, R. 
Cornevin and J. C. Froelich, Les populations du 
Hard Togo, Paris, 1963. (R. Cornevin) 

KUBAN (called in Nog^ay Turkish, Kuman, in 
Cerkes, P H ttfpz), one of the four great rivers of 
the Caucasus (Rion, Kura, Terek and Kuban). It 
is about 450 miles long. It rises near Mount Elburz at 
a height of 13,930 feet. Its three constituents (Kjiur- 
zuk:, Ulu-Kam, Ud-Kulan) join together before 
reaching the defile through which the Kuban enters 
the plains (at a height of 1,073 f<**)« The Kuban at 
first runs through the wooded outer spurs of the 
mountains and then, taking a westerly direction, 
flows through the plains with forests oo either bank. 
Its left bank tributaries are the Da J ut, Tebcrda, 
Zclcniuk, Urup, Laba, Belaia, Fshisfa. Psekups, Afips, 
Adagum, etc. its lower coarse breaks into two 
branches, one of which (Proioka) flows into the Sea 
of Azov and the other (the main one) into the Black 
Sea (although it also sends off a channel to the Sea 
of Azov). The lower course of the river frequently 
changes its bed. As late as the 15th century for 
example, it discharged the bulk of its waters into the 
Sea of A20V. The Kuban with its tributaries drains an 
area of 20,000 sq. miles. 

The administrative district of the Kuban—before 
19x8 the province ( oblast J ) of the Kuban Cossacks— 
also included the valleys, further north of the Baisugh. 
CelbasI, Saslka and the left bank of the Yeya, all 
flowing towards the Sea of Azov or ending in lakes 
and marshes. This territory betwcea the chain of the 
Caucasus and the sea stretched to the north as far as 
the province of the Don Cossacks and to the east as 
far as that ol the Terek Cossacks. The area of this 
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great province, which is divided into 7 districts 
(Yeya, Tcmrtik, Kawkasski, Ekaterinodar, Maykop 
[in Turkish: "much oil"], Laba, BaM&lpashinsk), was 
estimated at about 32,000 sq. miles. 

Klaproth, Tableau du Caucase , Paris 2827, 89, 
estimated the tribes of the Kuban at about zoo,000 
families. According to the Russian Encyclopaedia, 
the native population in about 1861 was 200,000 
men (?), but as a result of expatriations en masse, 
this number had fallen to 90,471 by about 1883. 
Russian colonisation, which was begun by the Cos¬ 
sacks in about r86z, had reached 1,500,000 by 1894. 
In 1916, official statistics put the whole population 
of the province at over 3,000,000. The number of 
"highlanders" and "Sunnis" included in this total 
had also increased and reached 139,000. The native 
elements indicated by these official terms, which lack 
precision, included the remainder of the Cerkes and 
Abaz tribes fa.r.] (related to the Abkhaz, q.v.) and 
Turks of Kara-Cay. The latter (about 15,000 in 1900) 
lived in the villages (oul) of Kart-Djurt, Ut-Kulan 
and Khumifc, etc. in the upper waters of the Kuban 
and spoke a northern Turkish dialect (Noghay). They 
were at one time under the Cerkes princes of Kabarda 
and in 1822 submitted to the Russians. 

After 1920, the territory of Kuban was re-organised 
on an ethnic basis; besides the Kabarda-Balkar 
region (on the Terek) (now an Autonomous SSR) two 
autonomous (within the Soviet system) areas were 
created on the Kuban: first, the Kara-Cay-Cerkes, 
east of Urup with its capital BattSl-pashinsk; it has 
about 150,000 inhabitants of whom 45% are Turks, 
25% Cerkes and 13% Cossacks; and second, the 
Adlghe, a strip of territory along the Kuban and 
Laba; its capital is Tokhtamukay and it contains 
about 70,000 Cerkes. Both these are now Autonomous 
Regions. 

The basin of the Kuban has been inhabited since 
the bronze age. The oldest tombs at Maykop go back 
to the second (according to Rostovtseff, to the third) 
millenium B.C. Scythian tombs of the 4th-5th cen¬ 
turies B.C. arc very numerous (Kclermes, Voroneis- 
kaia) and Sarmatian tombs from the and century 
B.C. to the rst A.D. The Greeks called the Kuban 
Hypanis, Vardanes and Anticites. In Byzantine 
authors we find K0U91S, Koupt? (Marquart, Ost- 
curopdischc Strd/xuge , 32). The spread oi Christianity 
among the Adlgfce (Cerkes), according to local legends, 
dates from the emperor Justinian (527*65); cf. £hora 
Nogmov, Istoria adlghdskago naroda, Tiflis 1861, 43. 

The Arabs were not well acquainted with the 
district. According to a bold conjecture of Marquart, 
ibid., 37, 161, 164, Kuban is to be read for Dub& 
(•KubS), which according to Gardlz! (quoting 
Diaybanl. ca. 301/914) formed the southern boundary 
of the MadiJir (Magyars) and to the south of which 
(on the left bank) lived (Ibn Rusta, 139) the Twl&s, 
probably an AlSn [f.v.] tribe (cf. the southern Ossete 
tribe of Tual-U and the name of the Aldus: As). On 
the other hand, Mas^dl (Muri 4 i al-tghahab, ii, 45-6) 
says that the immediate neighbours of the Alan were 
the Kasak living between the Caucasus and the Black 
Sea. The Kashak (a parallel form is al-K 4 sakiyya, 
Mas'Odl, Tanbih, 157) are the Cerkes, whom the 
Russian chronicles call Kasogl and with whom the 
Russian principality of Tmutarakan (on the peninsula 
of Taman in the 9th to the nth century) had con¬ 
tinuous relations. 

The later history of the territory of Kuban jg at 
first the story of the struggle between the Russians 
and Ottomans, and more particularly the Khans of 
the Crimea, for the possession of the fertile plains 


southeast of the Sea of Azov and later of the struggle 
of the Russians with the warlike tribes of the left 
bank of the Kuban. 

In the x6th century, Moscow’s interest in the 
northern Caucasus was stimulated by the marriage of 
Ivan the Terrible with the Kabardian princess, Maria 
Temrukovna, in 1561. Soon afterwards Sul {da Selim 
II sent KSaim Pasha to Astrakhan, and Dewlet-Giray 
of tie Crimea invaded Kabarda. 

In 1589 the Cossacks appeared before Azov, a 
former Venetian and Genoese colony, which the 
Ottomans had taken in 880/1475. A long series of 
struggles began for tho possession of Azov [cf. axa*c] 
and the Cerkes principality of Kabarda (to the east 
of the Kuban on both sides of the middle course of 
the Terek). Down to the beginning of the x8th century 
the Khans of the Crimea had the upper hand, and 
by about 17x7 the Cerkes had been converted to 
Islam (Nogmov). By the Russo-Turkish treaty of 
1739 the two Kabardas were proclaimed independent 
to constitute a buffer state between the two powers. 
By the treaty of KiidOk-Kaynardj! fa.o.] in 1774 . 
Great and Little Kabarda were placed under the 
suzerainty of the Khan of the Crimea, whose in¬ 
dependence was recognised. In 1782 the Turks 
occupied Taman, but by the edict of 8 April 1783. 
Catherine II proclaimed the annexation by Russia of 
the Crimea, Taman and the "Tatars of Kuban". On 
28 December 1783. the Porte recognised the course of 
the Kuban as the frontier. Between 1787 and 1791. 
the movement ia the western Caucasus led by the 
religious leader Shayhll Man$Qr caused the Russians 
considerable trouble, but the Russo-Turkish treaty 
of Yassi (a town which owes its name to the As ■= 
Al 4 n; cf. Tomaschek, in Pauly-Wfssowa*, i, 1282-4) 
confirmed the frontier of 1783- The treaty of 1829 
moved it southwards to the roadstead of St. Nicolas 
(between Poti and Batum), but the territory within 
these bounds was only effectively occupied 32 years 
later after a stubborn and heroic resistance by the 
tribes of the Kuban. 

The line of defences of the Caucasus had been 
planned under the Empress Anna (1730-40). In 1777, 
the line started from Azov and went by Stavropol, 
Georgievsk to Ekaterinograd (on the Terek). In 1792, 
it began at Bughaz (north of Anapa) and following 
the K^ban for a while, left it to go to Georgievsk 
(1794) and then 1798 to Ekaterinograd (cf. the map 
in the Aktl kavk. atkheogr. homraxsui, Tiflis 1868, i). 
In 1834 General Veliaminov established a military 
cordon on the left bank of the Kuban as far as 
Gelendjik on the Black Sea. In 1838 Novorossisk 
(Tsemes) was founded on the site of the old Turkish 
fortress of Sudjuk-Kal*a- After risings provoked by 
the operations of the allies in the Crimean War, 
General Yevdokimov in 1861 carried out an en¬ 
veloping manoeuvre with the object of making the 
highlanders descend into the plains and of driving 
the rebels towards the coast to force them to migrate 
to Turkey. According to native sources (H. Bam mate, 
in the Revue Politique Internationale, Nov. Dec. 19x8), 
75,000 (?) refugees left the Caucasus in 1864; Russian 
sources give the number of emigrants at 13,586 from 
1871 till 84. In 1864. the Russians reached the passes 
of the chain of the Western Caucasus- 

Bibliography: Cf. the articles abi ah, aza?, 
dERKBS.and al-kab*. Arcba«ology:E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks , Oxford 19x3. 634-8 gives a 
complete bibliography; N. Rostovtzeff, Iranians 
and Greeks in South Kussia, Oxford 1922. All the 
passages in classical authors relating to the 
Caucasus are in B. Latyschev, Seytkica et caucasica 
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e r eteribus scriptortbus graecis et latinis, in Zap. 
Russ. Arkh. obfkl. (1890-1906). Similar passages in 
the Arabic geographers have been translated by 
N. Karaulov, Sbornik materialov ... Kavkasa, 
Tiflis, xxix, xxxi, xxxii, xxxviii (map). For the 
general bibliography, see Miansarov, Bitlio- 
graphta caucasica el t tans caucasica, St. Petersburg 
1874-6, and Dubrovin in Istorya ivinl tux Karhase, 
iii/f, St. Petersburg 1885-8. For Ottoman connec¬ 
tions with the region, see C. M. Kortepeter, Ottoman 
imperialism during the reformation: Europe and the 
Caucasus, New York-London 1972- There is an 
account of the Russo-Turkish wars and geo¬ 
graphical information in the Grande encyclopedic 
russe, ed. Brockhaus and F.fron. For the situation 
alter 1923, see the publication of the Foreign 
Office, Soviet Russia. A description of the various 
political units, London 1924, and in BSE 9 , i, *40-3, 
under Adlgfce. On the Cerkes [$.!>.] language, cf. also 
Prince N. S. Troubetzkoy, Longues eaucasiques 
septentrionales, in Lis longues du Monde, ed. A. 
Meillet, Paris 1924, 336, 341, and N. Yakovlev, 
Tables phontttqu/s de la laughs cabarde, and GIos- 
saire des exemples, fascs. i-ii of the Travaux de la 
section des langius du C otic as e stpUnt. de TJnstitut 
Oriental, Moscow 1923. For the Turkish dialect of 
Kara-Cay, cf. W. Prflhle, Karatschaisches Wbrier - 
verzeichnis, in Keleti Sxetnle (1911). 

(V. Minorsky*) 

iyllBKA, the Arabic name used throughout the 
whole Muslim world for a tomb surmounted by 
a dome. 

Purpose and significance. The term is applied 
to the thousands of simple local domed tombs of 
sjtaykhs and saints made by the people as well as 
to great mausoleums. The term $ubba became 
established as a pars pro toto abbreviation for the 
domes of tombs, for which it is exclusively reserved. 
All the special names for sepulchral buildings, which 
vary with country and language as well as with tho 
style of building and person interred, come under the 
generic name of frubba. The classical word turbo was 
driven out of use by kubba until it was again popu¬ 
larised by the Turks. Just as we have gtmbdd for 
kubba, so we occasionally have turbat for turba in Iran. 
Tombs of saints which, along with tombs of princes, 
are almost the only material with which the history 
of art has to deal, have different names in different 
countries, and these usually also indicate different 
grades. The highest is the mashhad, which according 
to its etymology means a place where a shahid is 
buried. "As a rule a mashhad is found only as the 
tomb of a martyr held in particular esteem, indeed cf 
a saint endued with a semblance of divinity; but then 
the ma&had is not only a grave, but a memorial in 
the wider sense, which as a place of pilgrimage 
(marJr) attracts numerous visitors and has certain 
rites associated with it, that is to say, it is not a 
burial-place for any Muslim, but a tomb and also a 
place of worship for saints" (M. van Berchem, in 
E. Dior, Churasanische BaudenkmdUr [to be quoted 
as Ch. Bdkm.], 89). The general term in Shi 4 ! lands for 
the tomb of a saint is imam-sad* or §hah-tdde. In lands 
where Arabic is spoken, these domed tombs are called 
marbiif, shayfdi, wall, ndbi, and as places of pilgrimage, 
maftdm. 

Form, evolution and embellishment. The 
original form of the fmbba b a square building covered 
by a dome, which evolved from the domed house of 
the peoples of the desert and became stereotyped as a 
monumental form. In the process, the very low-lying 
vaulting of the dwellinghoust, which is only a flat 
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calotte rising from the cube of masonry, was raised. 
This evolution of a rounded vault into a round 
dome required the insertion of an octagonal inter¬ 
mediate story, the drum, and led in the interior to 
that development of the transitions from the square 
to the round dome which constitute the constructive 
and decorative charm of all Muslim dofned chambers 
(pictures of round vaulting in Diez, Kunst Aer isla- 
mischen VOlker 1 , Berlin 1915, 79 )- This development 
began with primitive corbelling, then passed to 
simple spherical comer arcades or niches and in the 
end took its own way in West and Fast, as will be 
dealt with under the separate countries. Alongside of 
this typical orthodox normal form of kubba, which is 
iound from the Maghrib to the eastern Asiatic steppes 
and India, special forms, which are described under 
the different countries, arose in the lands conquered 
by the Turkish peoples, such as northern Iran, 
Mazandaran, the lands of the Caucasus, Anatolia and 
Central Asia. The ornamentation of the buildings 
depended on the material and the systems ol decora¬ 
tions in vogue in the different countries. So iar and 
so long as brick predominated, we find also the 
primitive, probably almost always coloured, stucco 
covering, with which in Iran, and exceptionally also 
in Anatolia, is associated glaze, which gradually took 
the place of stucco. The stone buildings of the Ayyu- 
bid and Mamluk periods in Egypt and Syria, as well 
as in Anatolia and the Caucasus, attained their effects 
through alternating layers of colour and decoration in 
relief. The stoae domes of the Cairo kubbas covered 
with geometrical patterns and scrolls rival the 
brightly decorated glazed domes of Iran. 

We shall now deal with the form and develop¬ 
ment of the kubba in the various lands. 

Maghrib. The kubbas or marabufs of the Maghrib 
arc usually of uncertain age. Even the period of 
introduction of the different types is often difficult 
to determine. Comparisons with the architectural 
forms, especially with the decoration of the great 
dated mosques, sometimes afford a clue. Tho types 
of the different countries have their origins in 
old forms of the sepulchres of the people. The 
Tunisian type A has derived its octagonal drum 
from the monumental style; the Algerian type 
B shows the combination of the original domed 
circular structure with the later rectangle, with 
the addition of the pinnacles indigenous to Afri¬ 
can native architecture; tho western type C also 
found in Spain conceals the dome under the pyr- 
amid roof, which comes from building in wood 
and thus points to mountain valleys rich in wood 
and is a parallel phenomenon to the tomb of similar 
form in MizaiidarSn on the south shoie of the 
Caspian Sea. Type D is found among the nomads 
of the high Algerian plateau and follows the local 
style of building in clay of the nomad territory, 
with the egg-shaped dome and the usually tapering 
lower structure. 

In view of this undoubtedly popular origin of the 
kubba, we can hardly agree with the common assump 
tion that the open type of kubba —a dome on four 
pillars—as represented in the Cubola in Palermo, is 
the oldest in the Maghrib (Mar^ais, op. dl. t 532). 
Several kubbas of the cemetery of Kayrawin might, 
according to Mar^&is, date from the same time as the 
domes of the Great Mosque (cf. Margate, op. cit„ fig. 
17). To the same group also appears to belong the 
kubba of Sidi el-Mazeri in Monastir which can be dated 
to the 6th/i2th century. 

In al-*UbbSd al-Sufll ("the Lower") near TIcracen, 
Algeria, there are still several pre-Marinid kubbas (i.e. 
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before 591/1195) built of brick and pise on 
four pillars with horse-shoe arches and semi-niche 
pendentives as arcades and octagonal domes (Margate, 
op. cit., fig. 310). The walls were either crowned with 
wreaths of pinnacles or with comer pinnacles. In the 
old cemetery of Sidi Ya^ub outside TJemccn is the 
“Tomb of the Sultana", the rounded arches in nine 
sections of which piercing the eight sides of the lower 
drum make a date in the early 7 th/i 3 th century 
certain. The octagonal drum made the arcades super¬ 
fluous here. The Kbibat Beni Merln (“Tombs of the 
Marinids”) in Shalla (Chella) neat Rabat link up with 
the preceding type from TIemcen. Here from 763-801/ 
1361-98 were buried four successors of Abu ' 1 -Hasan 
C AU. One of these kubba '.8 has a quadrangular drum, 
pierced by four horse-shoe arches, and a dome with 
twelve sections. The arcades have again the form of 
semi-pendentives. The mausoleum of Abu 'I-Hasan 
there, the most splendid of the Marinid tombs, has 
also a square drum with slightly deformed horse-shoe 
windows in three sides (H. Basset and E. L 4 vi- 
Provonfal, Chella, unc nicropole mirinide, in llesplris 
[1922J; Marfais, op. cit., 497). Next to these open 
(tubbas just mentioned the closed kubba is by far the 
most frequent. These buildings have only one door, 
but within, three similarly formed blind niches. This 
is the form of the fcubbas of SIdt Bu Mcdycu, the 
famous Spanish mystic, in Tiemccn which was already 
in existence in the 8th/14th century and restored at 
the end of the 18th century. Tho dome is divided 
inside by painting with intertwining bands into 
twelve sectors. The in TIemcen now called SIdl 
Brahlm was built by Sidi AbQ Hanimu MtisA II 
(753-88/1352-86). The interior walls with the usual 
blind-niches still possess their socles ornamented with 
glazes and their painted stucco relief. The dome 
divided into eight parts rests on Maghribl arcades in 
the form of semi-pendentives. These two last-named 
pubbas have pillared outer halls for the pilgrims. As 
elsewhere, in the Maghrib, particularly in Tunis, 
mosques and madrasa* were rendered particularly 
sacred by the inclusion of a kubba (Manpais, op. cit., 
860). 

Egypt. The oldest buildings of the kubba type in 
Cairo belong to the FAtimid period. The oldest is the 
maihhad built by Badr abQjamai!, the builder of the 
second wall and its gates, and by his son al-Afdal— 
the nui&had of al-EjuyQshl on the Mufcaitam hills. 
Amlf al-4iuyi&, commander-in-chief of the army, 
was Badr's title. The date of the inscription was read 
as 478/1085 by van Berchem, Molds i'arckioiagu 
arabe, I.,lnjA (1891), 478-9 «= Opera minora, Geneva 
*978, 144 - 5 - The building consists of a rectangular 
chamber, roofed by a high arcaded dome raised on 
an octagonal drum and five cross-vaults, which opens 
into a little court with three arcades on which a 
minaret is built (picture in GlUck-Diez, Did Kunst 
dec Islam, Propylien Kunstgeschichte, 159; M. S. 
Briggs, Muhammadan architecture in Egypt and 
Palestine, Oxford 1924, figs. 35-8).The tomb chamber, 
left of tho cupola, encloses the tomb of an unknown 
saint, whom the natives call Sidi 2 iuy 6 sfci, and to 
which pilgrimage is made on certain days; van 
Bcrchcm raises the question whether this is the tomb 
of Badr himself (Motes, 487-8 « Opera minora, 133-4; 
idem, One mosqutc du temps des Fatimides, in Mans, 
de l’Inst, igyptien, ii [1888], 605-19). In the domed 
chapel is a finely painted stucco mifirdb. The transi¬ 
tion from square to octagon is done with Persian 
single arcades which survive in Cairo down to the 
AyyObid period. Directly below the DjAmi* al- 
DJuyOshI at the foot of the Mufeattain hills in the 


tfarala is a building similar in plan and construction 
to the Mashhad on the Mu%*t|am, £g*Mi< Ikkwat 
Sidnd Yusuf. It has no court or minaret. The arches 
here again have the Persian profile characteristic of 
the Fifimid period as well as the cupola. This building 
again is not a mosque but a kubba. There are four 
small kubbas of this period in the Karftfa near the 
kubba of SIdf ‘Ufcbi called by people es-sab'd banal 
“the seven daughters" (van Berchem, Motes, loc. cit.). 
These are small square buildings with octagonal 
drum and cupolas, originally seven, already men¬ 
tioned by Makrixl. 

A kubba with tombs of 'Abbasid caliphs situated 
behind the renovated mausoleum of Sayyida Naflsa 
in the south of Cairo shows the characteristic forms 
of the transition to the Ayyubid style (van Berchem, 
Motes. /in JA [1891], repr., 20 If.). A date 640/1243 
in an inscription gives the terminus ante, which in 
view of the style of writing cannot be earlier than the 
beginning of the Ayyubid period. Hero the transition 
from square to octagonal drum is also produced 
through two series of muharna s niches which 

shows Turkish influence. This kubba, however, still 
follows FA Jim id tradition as a brick building and in 
its stucco decoration. The profile of the cupola still 
retains its Persian form, indeed according to van 
Berchem, it is the only cupola of Cairo which still 
retains this cupola in completely characteristic 
fashion (Moles. II., at). From the Ayyubid period 
also date the ^ubbas of SultAn $alib Na^jm al-Din 
Ayyub of 047-8/1249-30 and of his widow Shadjarat 
al-Durr of 648/1250. These are rectangular buildings 
of stone with octagonal drum and a thin, eggshaped 
cupola with eight rectangular windows shooting up 
from it. Three keel-arched windows arranged in a 
triangle pierce each of the four principal sides of the 
drum. The facades of this kubba are ornamented with 
keel-arched flat niches and lozenge-shaped and 
circular shields decorated in stucco in the style of the 
Akrnar mosque (519/1x25) and other Falimid build¬ 
ings. In the interior, the transitions from the rectan¬ 
gular to the octagon are made with squinches and 
mukarnas, the mihnibs were decorated with rich 
ornament and framed above with keel-arched 
mukarnas in the form of a fan (pictures in the volumes 
of the Coinit6 de Conservation .... in K. L. Devon¬ 
shire, Some Cairo mosques and their founders, Loudon 
1922, fig. 32 and Briggs, Muhammadan architecture, 
figs. 72-5). 

With the Babri Mamluks (1250-1390) there began 
an increase in the height of the cupola by raising the 
drum, as could be seen in the ruins still standing in 
the early 20th century of the kubbas of the family of 
Sultin Kalawun (678-89/1279-90) (Diez, Kunst d. isL 
VOIker, figs. 187 and 153). The two fiubbas, which 
were associated with madrasas, had rectangular sub¬ 
structures of stone with an octagonal drum of brick 
like those of the great mausoleums of Kalawun and 
al-Ni$ir Muhammad. The two domes fell in and one 
was renovated. The interior of the drum had stepped 
recess niches with pillars from ancient buildings, but 
was otherwise bare. The substructures had windows 
of brick with pointed arches set into the stone walls, 
the fluted frames of which were decorated with 
stucco. The Syrian stone and the local brick technique 
here encountered one another. With these ruins the 
last remnants of the kubba of the Babri Mamluks 
disappeared. The kubba of Kalawun himself is an 
exception; he had it built after the model of the 
Kubbat al-Saklira fa.c.] in Jerusalem, and therefore 
it is outside of the regular line of development. It 
also fell in. and was given a wooden cupola. In the 
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Babn period, the melon cupola also appears in Cairo. 

The kubba of Zayn al-Dln YOsuf, a 5 ufl fhaykh of 
the line of the Band Umayya, of 607/1298. is one oi 
the most beautiful ftubbas of Cairo, unfortunately 
much damaged in the interior by fire. The outside 
shows polygonal bevelling of the squinch area, a 
drum full of windows with a richly decorated calli¬ 
graphic frieze about it, and a melon dome divided 
into numerous compartments. All the compartments 
and windows are framed in bauds of stucco. The 
interior of the drum zone is broken up into richly 
ornamented, formerly painted, mukarnas (picture in 
Briggs, op. cil., 73 )* On this rests a dome of 28 
segments, the ribs of which are decorated with sprigs 
of leaves In relief and it is beautifully adorned at top 
and bottom by inscriptions (picture in Devonshire. 
op. cit., 42). If the influence of the Central Asian style 
was already seen in the melon cupola of the kubba 
just considered, it became more and more powerful 
in the raising of the cupola, the drums of which were 
no longer borne by Persian squinches and the cell- 
work evolved from it, but by Turkish triangular 
consoles and their numerous interruptions and 
combinations with mukarnas honeycomb. The inter¬ 
nal transition by means of such stereometric struc¬ 
tures is henceforth shown outside also in triangular 
bevellings of the corners of the drum storey. The 
dome is in the shape of a helmet and is placed like 
a helmet on the drum. The external decoration of 
these domes with network patterns of all kinds in 
high relief carved in glazed stone is one of the pecu¬ 
liarities of Cairo. The older so-called “Tombs of the 
MaraWks” aud the later so-called "Tombs of the 
caliphs" all belong to the second MamlQk period and 
are similar. 

Lists of the ftubbas of Cairo are given in K. A. C. 
Creswell, A brief chronology, in BJFAO, xvi, and 
Devonshire, op. cil., 123-7. 

Syria. According to Wulzinger’s list, there are still 
in Damascus and its neighbourhood over a hundred 
kubbas, which are there called lurba and trail and are 
usually connected with small inadrasas or 4jan iiS. 
The general form is the same as everywhere else: a 
quadrangular-cubic building with a squinch storey, 
a window storey and dome. Nothing has survived 
from the Umayyad period. It was only under the 
Zangids and their successors the Ayyubids that 
architecture began to flourish again. As, however, 
the sepulchral dome ever the NOriyya madrasa. with 
its clusters oi cells shows, architecture on the larger 
scale under Nur ai-Dln b. Zangl was still dependent 
on other lands, and in this case imitated the Mesopo¬ 
tamian form (F. K. Wulzinger and C. Watzinger. 
Damaskus, die ant ike und die i slant sc lie Utadl, Berlin 
1921-4. ii, pi. 4b). SaJadln’s kubba above the ‘Azlziyya 
madrasa has a rather too small dome above the heavy 
substructure. 

From the period of the BaUri MamlQks, 1250-1390, 
many turbas still exist which are described by 
Wulzinger and Watzinger. Through the Crusaders, 
the Syrians learned to work in a way suitable to 
dressed stone. “A touch of Gothic, even in so far as 
the artistic side, the idea, the aesthetic norm is 
concerned, becomes perceptible in the time of Bay- 
bars, indeed hall a century earlier, just as in Egypt. 
The dome now rises with still greater vigour, the 
drum becomes higher and the silhouette steeper... 
In particular, the portal niche now becomes high and 
steep" (Wulzinger and Watzinger, 7). In keeping 
with this towering tendency, the lurba oi Rvkn al-Din 
of 621/1224, which has a masdjid associated with it, 
has already two transitional stories on a square sub¬ 


structure, one octagonal with Persian concave 
squinches and the other i6-sided with windows, and 
a melon-shaped dome above (Wulzinger and Wat¬ 
zinger. lig. 42. pi. 8c and 9b). Very similar is the lurba 
of *ltz al-DIn of 626/1228-9 and several others 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pi. 9a. figs. 34. 35 ; pi. 7b. 
pi. 10a). A more modest type is represented by the 
Kilidiiyya lurba of 645/* **7 built along with a 
mtulrasu for Sayf al-Dln !<il»dj al-NQrl. As frequently 
in Syria, there were originally here two domes 
separated by a gateway, but of the western one 
nothing has survived. Here one squinch-arca was 
sufficient, since with the help of pendentive consoles 
the transition was made direct from the quadrilateral 
to the duodecagoii, and then by twelve triangular 
consoles, which ore plated in the spandrels of the 
twelve pointed drum windows, the round base of the 
dome was reached (Wulzinger and Watzinger, figs, 
lo-iz; cf. ateo fig. 47 ). Open ftubbas with four great 
gate arches are also found in the 7 th/i 3 th century 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pi. 7c). As an example of 
rich inner decoration with stucco-relief may be 
mentioned the al-S&lil.uyya lurba of the 7 th/i 3 th 
century (Wulzinger and Watzinger, pi. 12). 

As in Egypt, so also in Syria under the Circassian 
MamlQks, the architectural form rapidly lost vigour, 
and was replaced by a fondness for decorative detail 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, to). The exterior was 
brightened, as in Cairo, by the use of stones of many 
colours, which were also arranged in ornamental 
patterns. The dome shows a further tendency to 
increase in height. TheTSwdsiyya of 784/1382 betrays 
a marked slackening in creative power by its two 
window-storeys directly opposite and externally 
exactly like one another (Wulzinger aud Watzinger, 
pi. 22b). As the aLTurlzl kubba oi 828/1424*5 shows, 
there are no further changes internally in the transi¬ 
tion from square to octagon and sixteen-sided figure 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pi. 28a). The rich dome 
muftarnas oi Egypt is not to be found in Syria, and 
it remained here confined to the niches of the gateway. 
Outside of Damascus we may mention the double 
dome of J£fcayrbek in Aleppo, also known as the 
kubba oi Shaykll 'All and Kant-Bay, of 924/1528 
(Gluck-Diez, op. cil., 189 and Devonshire, op.ciL, 106). 

The Ottoman tUrbe s from 1517 A.D. offer, as in 
Egypt, little of interest and little variety. They are. 
as the turbe oi Darwlsfc Pa*ha oi 987/1579 shows, 
mainly octagonal with two drum storeys in the lower 
of which the comers are still decoratively rounded off 
with niches, although they are now functionally 
superfluous (Wulzinger and Watzinger, pi. 55). 

Asia Minor and Armenia. In SaltfjOk Anatolia 
more than in other countries, the association of 
madrasas with the sepulchral domes of the founders 
was the rule. In Konya and the towns under its 
influence, such as Aksaray, we find in the open 
madrasas, as in those with domes courts, at each side 
of the kibla-itcdn in the main axis behind the court a 
domed chamber, one of which is usually used as a 
tomb, the other as a lecture room; exceptionally both 
are tombs (Ingje Minareli; cf. mas&jid, Architecture). 
In Konya the transition to the dome is made partly 
still by fanshaped trihedral consoles and partly by 
salient and re-entrant friezes of trihedral consoles 
(Kara Tin*, 649/1251-2), In&e Minareli, 650-684/ 
1252-85. Sirdjeli Madras*. 641/1243-4). The earliest, 
still clumsy, trihedral console friezes shrink in the 
course of development to narrower, ornamental 
friezes. This abstract stereometric rounding off of the 
angles was brought by Turkish architects from 
Central Asia where they Had developed it in wood- 
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work. Tn the more eastern Anatolian towns like 
Nigde, Kaysariyya etc., the system of transition with 
arcades, most used in Iran and Syria, predominates. 
In addition to those already mentioned, attention 
may be called in Konya to the turba of Fafchr al-Din 
C A1I (666*82/1267-83) which was also built as a 
madrasa with two domed sepulchral chambers (cf. 
F. Sarre, Konia, reprinted from Persische Baudenk - 
maler). The independent fyubba, usually called turba 
or gunbtid, also minareli, forms in Anatolia and 
Armenia a uniform group of tent-like buildings, 
mainly of stone, polygonal in Asia Minor, round in 
Armenia, with pyramidal or conical roofs. 

A list of the more important turbas, so far as they 
have been published, follows. In Kaysariyya: Cifte 
Giinbed, 645/1247; Doner G imbed, 675/1276; Sirdjeli 
Giinbed, 75o/i349’» € AU Dja c far, 750/1349; Amir 'AH, 
751/1350, all of stone, octagonal with pyramidal roof, 
except the last named which is square (cf. A. Gabriel, 
Monuments lures d'A natolie ). The transition from the 
polygon to the round dome is here usually effected 
through rows of pointed arches. The Ko§h-Madrasa 
in the same town (740/1339-40) has an octagonal 
turba standing in its court. The mosque of Lala Pasha 
has an octagonal turba of the 8th/x4th century built 
on to it. In Nigde the mosque of Sunkur Bey has an 
octagonal turba of the year 6zo/iz23 added to it. 
Outside of the town stands the octagonal turba of 
K)md3banda (712/1312*13); there arc also several 
undated riirias in the vicinity (Gabriel, op. cit.). In 
Slwas is the octagonal turba of Husayn b. Dja'far of 
629/1231*2) and the square one of Shaykh Hasan Beg 
(Guduk MinSre) of 748/1347 (cf. van Berchem, 
Matiriaux pour un Corpus .... Asie Minsure, i, 17 
and 39, pi. ii). In Diwrigi are the octagons of Amir 
Kamil al-Din, 529/1134-5 and of Amir ShaMnshhh 
(Sayyida Malik), 529/1134-5, also an anonymous turba 
(van Berchem, op. cit., 94, pi. xli). In Tekke, a village 
near 2ara-Diwrigi, is the undated turba of Shaykh 
Marzuban. In Beyfifeehir the Ashraf Rum DjSmi 4 has 
a square turba attached to it with a conical roof, the 
inner dome of which is decorated with unglazed 
mosaic such as we occasionally find in Konya. These 
stone turbos are usually decorated on the outside 
with bands of relief and in the entrance doorway 
with mukamas lunettes. Of the turbos in Akshehir, 
Sarre mentions that of Sayyid Mahmud, 621/1224 
(Kleinasien, 22; Cl. Huart, Epigraphie arabe d’Asie 
Minsure, in Revue simidque [1894-5]). 

In Armenia there are several turbos of structural 
interest by Lake Van. They are cylindrical, like most 
northern Iranian sepulchral towers, with cement walls 
faced with hewn stone in the Armenian tradition, and 
occupy a special position in view of their subterranean 
tombs. The latter are vaulted on a square base and 
have concealed entrances. The interior chambers 
vaulted with pointed arched domes are therefore 
above the level of the ground, reached by steps and 
used as chapels. These sepulchral towers have further 
four entrances facing the four quarters with mukarnas 
lunettes. The exterior is decorated with arcades in 
relief and Armenian two-sided niches with friezes of 
mukarnas at the top. The combination of Turco- 
Islamic and Armenian traditions of structure con¬ 
stitutes their particular charm. The three great turbos 
in Akhiat date from the end of the 7th/i3th century, 
the small one from 862/1457-8, the turba in Vostan 
from 736/1334-5 (ci. W. Bachmann, Kitchen uni 
Moscheett in Armenien und Kurdistan, 1913; Diez, 
Kunst d . id. Vbiker, fig. 156 f., 118 f.). 

Ottoman Turkey. The building of turbos continued 
under the rule of the Ottomans without, however, 


new types of artistic interest being created. The 
polygonal shape continues. The buildings show a 
stereometrically clear articulation of the tacades, with 
triads of windows with pointed arches framed by 
straight lines. The often too large number of windows 
and the glazing of the windows make these turbos as 
a rule look plain and practical. In addition, the inner 
chambers lose in atmosphere by being too well lit and 
overfilled with sarcophagi. To give a list of the 
monuments by name seems hardly worth while here, 
in view of their large number and uniformity, as well 
as their lack of significance in the history of art; see 
on them G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, 
London 1971. 

'ira£, Iran and Central Asia. In ‘Irak and Iran the 
normal type of kubba was preceded by indigenous 
tomb-buildings. In 'Irik these are the polygonal 
tombs with mukarnas domes above them, of which 
the best known example is the tomb of Sayyida 
Zubayda near Baghdad. Others are al-Nadjml, al- 
Asiba, Imam Dur, Imamzade Tuil, etc. This type was 
also taken to Kum (tigs, in Sarre Hcrzfcld, Archdolo- 
gisohe Reisc itn Euphrat -- und Tigris-Gebid, Berlin 
1911-20; Sarre, Persische Baudenkm&Ur ; Diez, Kunst 
d. isl. Vbiker, 100-202; or p. 20, 72-74 and muharnas). 
K uni [9.1*.], as one of the holy places of Iran since an 
early date, still offers, with its x6 kubbas still standing, 
the most fruitful source for the study of this type in 
Iran. They are almost all octagonal with an inner 
dome, which is coveted over by a polygonal tent roof. 
With one exception, they arc built of red brick and 
have roofs of blue glaze. They date from the 6th/i2th 
to the ioth/i6th centuries. They are Shahzade 
Ibrahim, an octagonal domed building with eight 
high deep niches, a Saldj&k (?) precursor of the 
similar $afavrid type (Rhddja RabI'); Shahzade 
Ibrahim near the Kashin Gate of 721/1321 and 
restored in 805/1402; Sh^hzAde Ismi'Il 776/1374; 
c Ali b. Dja'tar 740/1339; 'All b. Abi T-Ma e «UI near 
the Kashin Gate 761/1359; K!]6dja e Imad al-Din 
near the Kastjan Gate 792/1389; HfcOdia fijamil al- 
Dln near the Kishan Gate; Shah Sayyfd 'All outside 
the Rayy Gate; Shahzade Ahmad outside the Rayy 
Gate; Shahar Imam-zade outside the Rayy Gate; 
Shahzade Dja'far 707/1307; Shahzade Abmad 
(Khak-i Farad]); Shahzade Abmad Rasim; Cihil 
Akhtarin 905/1499; Shahzade Hamza; Sh&hzftde 
'Abd Allah (A. U. Pope, Preliminary report on the 
tombs of the saints at Qumm, in Bull, of the Amer. Inst, 
for Persian Art and Archaeology, iv/i [1935]). The 
Imam-zade Karrar in Buzun dated 528/1134 east of 
I§fah&n was published by M. B. Smith and E. 
Herzfeld [Arch. Mitt, aus Iran, vii [1935J). It contains 
splendid stucco decoration. In northern Iran along 
the Elburz chain, much more frequently than the 
normal fcubbo we find in the period of the 4th/xoth 
to the 7th/i3th centuries cylindrical sepulchral 
towers of brick, usually called mil or gumlad: 
Djurdian, Rayy, Radkan, Dimghan, DcmSwend, 
Kijhmar, WSramin, Nakhdcwan, Maragha, Bist&m, 
etc. (figs, in Sarre, op. cit.-, Diez, Chur. Bdhn. and 
Kunst d. isl. VOlker, etc.). 

The type is found with variations beyond Iran as 
far as Kh w irazm (Old Urgent), although the norm 
in Central Asia is the domed kubba. These towers are 
mediaeval descendants of the very ancient Central 
Asian tombs, which were built by the sometimes 
nomadic, sometimes settled peoples of the steppes for 
their tribal chiefs aad leaders. In form they are to be 
interpreted as a rendering of the prince’s tent of the 
nomadic peoples in monumental form and sometimes 
they copy its textile character (cf. Diez, Persien, 
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islamtscA a Baukunst in Churasatt, 1923, 31-3, 7 3 ff- ; 
R. Hillenbrand, The tomb towers oj Iran le 1550, 
Oxford D. Phil, thesis 1974, unpublished). A partic¬ 
ular type which is closer to that of the normal fci ibba 
developed in the province of Mizandar/in on the 
southern shore of the Caspian Sea. These are quad¬ 
rangular and polygonal brick buildings, with pyra¬ 
midal tower-roofs mainly belonging to the 7 th- 8 th/ 
23th-Mth centuries and are undoubtedly descendants 
of an older native type of wooden building (figs, in 
Sane, Persiuhe Baudenkmdler ; Diez, Kunst i. isl. 
Vbiker, figs. 98, 99 or 73.) The kubba proper was 
already latent in the old square building of stone 
with squiuch dome, with which, however, it has 
nothing genetically to do. The few SSsSnid domed 
buildings of this kind that have survived ai'c simply 
monumental examples of a much older Iranian type 
of house (cf. the eastern Iranian, SAsinid domed 
building Ribat Sefld in Die*, Persian, fig. 1). Domed 
buildings of the kubba were probably already in use 
as fire-temples in the pre-Islarnic period. 

The oldest kubba in *Ir§fc is, if Herzfcld’s ascription 
is correct, the Rubbat a!-$ulaybiyya in SAmarrA, 
which deserves our attention as the domed sepulchre 
of the caliph al-Munta$ir, in which al-Mil'tazz and 
al-Muhtadl were perhaps also buried, as three graves 
were found: a domed building quadrangular in the 
interior, while outside the corners were cut off by 
the corridor-like octagonal pathway round it. The 
transition to the (now destroyed) dome was made by 
an octagonal series of squinches with niches, of which 
only fragments survive. There are four gates at the 
ends of the axes. The building followed the ICubbat 
al-§akhra in Jerusalem and its Christian predecessors 
(cf. E. Herzfeld, Erster Bericht. . . eon Samarra, 
Bedin 1912, 28-31; Sarre-Herzfeld, Arch. Jteise iw 
Euphrat- u. Tigrisgebiet, i, 83-6). 

The oldest remaining kubba* in Central Asia and 
Iran date from the 3rd/9th century, and in contrast 
to Sas&nid domes, show’ an innovation in construction 
which opened up new possibilities of development: 
the corners are bridged over with keel arches instead 
of with the clumsy, funnel-shaped squinches proper. 
These, in smaller buildings, as in the kitbba in Sang- 
b§st, might be closed up with a filling of bricks 
arranged in a pattern, in larger buildings left open to 
the gallery passage behind, whereby the intramural 
passage which already existed in the great S&sSnid 
domes in Fars in the squinch storey was now made 
visible for the first time and given an aesthetic 
function for the inner articulation of the chamber and 
the external articulation of the facades. The oldest 
kubbd still preserved is the tomb of Israi'U b. Ahmad 
Saminl in Bukhara of 296/907; the most celebrated 
and largest is the turba —as Yakut calls it—of the 
SaldjQk Sultan Sandjar (511-52/1*17-57) Marw. 
The building is of colossal dimensions. The square 
lower part, with walls 20 feet thick and sides 90 feet 
long, is 45 feet high and is crowned outside by a 
gallery 17 feet high, behind which rises the drum with 
the dome, originally covered with blue glaze, to a 
height of about 100 feet. The drum shows signs of its 
original concealment by a wall of niches, in the empty 
niches of which only the Buddhist idols are lacking 
to complete the resemblance to the stupas of similar 
structure—for example in Balled which H not far 
away. The direct connection between this decoration 
of the exterior of the kubba and the equally imposing 
stupas is undoubted. The gallery is ornamented with 
reliefs in brick and stucco. The interior walls are 
painted with ornamental designs, and have a frieze 
in KOfic script around the top. The keel arches 


bridging the comers connect the chamber with the 
gallery. Similar windows pierce the walls in the 
central axes. The spandrels between these eight 
windows in the zone of transition are decorated with 
mukarnas. The vaulting of the dome which towers 
above this is adorned with ribbed arches arranged in 
fan-shaped and criss-cross patterns in plaster, a 
method of giving the dome a spheroidal shape, which 
in later buildings came to be painted and filled in with 
tendril patterns (Diez, Persien, etc., 93 f.; E. Cohn- 
Wicner, Das Mausoleum des Sultan Sandjar, in Jb. d. 
As. Kunst, xi/i, 935; idem, Turan, Islamische Bau¬ 
kunst in Mitlelusien, Berlin 1930). 

In Old Sarakjjs on the Ilarl Rud in the modem 
Turkmenistan S.S.R. is a kubba similar in construc¬ 
tion, but on a more modest sc*le (V. Zhukovskii, 
Rasvalini Starago Mena, fig. 33). Two others in the 
region of the Murgh&b and Zarafshan oases are 
Talkhatan BftbA and Mazar Sul| 3 n Isma'II in. 
Bukhara, both of the 6th/i2th ceutury (Zhukovskii, 
op, cit., figs. 30*2)- Their squinches are still funnel- 
shaped like the SSsanid ones and without a gallery. 
Like the tomb of SantJiar, they are distinguished by 
their brick ornamentation and are evidence of a 
native pure brick style of a vigorous character in the 
Marw oasis area, of which Cohn-Wiener gives exam¬ 
ples in his book. The small kubba with its richly 
decorated interior belonging to the former Riba* of 
SAngbast in Mashhad is probably an outlier of this 
style on the Iranian highlands (Diez. Churasanisckc 
BaudtnkmdUr, 52 f.. pis. 14-18; Glileck and Diez, DU 
Kunst des Islam, 292-3). The kubba of Sandjar opens 
the important senes of Central Asian-Iranian mauso¬ 
leum kubba* of the 7th-fith/i3th-i7th centuries. If 
the emancipation of the squinches from the body of 
the dome and their becoming independent in an 
intermediate storey was the first step in this develop¬ 
ment, the second is the emancipation of the gallery- 
storey from the squinch area. We see the process 
completed in the kubba of Mew Sarakhs on the 
Persian side of the Harf RQd, which was restored in 
the 8th/i^th century, but probably dates from the 
beginning of the 7th/«3th century (Diez, Chur. 
Hdktn., 62 ff., pis. 20-2; Gliieck and Diez, op. eit., 29x). 
Here the gallery’ is included in the lower structure 
which makes the latter, and also the dome, higher. 
The dome is still resting on a square substructure with 
an octagonal drum formed by comer arches. This 
intermediate storey, however, no longer plays an 
important part in the articulation. It has already 
disappeared in the kubba of Tto almost contemporary 
with that of Sarakhs (Diez, Chur. Bikm., 55, pis. 19- 
20; idem, Kunst d. isl. Vdkcr, coloured plate; idem, 
Persien, Bank, in Chur., lig. 40; Gliieck and Diez, 
op. cit., 291). In TOs the four interior niches of the 
square main course have become broader, and these 
now become broader still. They were also made 
higher than before and linked up by a common 
framework with the niches above (cf. Chur. Bikm., 
fig. 26. section). The four comet arches rising out of 
the squinches which make the transition from the 
square to the octagon are now also included by a 
common framework in the main body of the building, 
so that they no longer form as before a separate inter¬ 
mediate storey but bring about the change from 
square to octagon within the main storey. Formally, 
this is a fusion with combined effect, i.e. a step 
towards the decorative Islamisation of the interior. 
The development of the gallery as a factor in shaping 
the interior was thus more or less brought to an end. 
As Tus is not dated (8ih/i4th century?), we cannot 
fix the time relation of this kubba with the Western 
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Persian one of Sultan Muhammad Ol&eytii KhudS- 
banda (703-16/1304-16) in Sultiniyya. In the interval, 
a variant had established itself there, the object of 
which was to transfer the gallery to the outside, an 
aim latent since the kubba of Sandjar. We really have 
here a type of building of a different, namely octag¬ 
onal, shape which, as Toxier has already pointed out, 
was an Indian variant imitated in Iran. The interior 
gallery with corridor has here become a series of 
separate windows which resemble in shape and size 
the eight doorways below, so that two stories of 
equal size are created within, which gives the interior 
an effect of massive calm. On the other hand, a 
staircase within the wall leads up to a gallery above 
the window storey, which opens to the outside only 
and can no longer be regarded as an interior gallery. 
Equally peculiar or* the eight roinaret-like pillars 
which are placed at the comers of the roof terrace to 
buttress the dome (cf. the illustrations in Kutut d. isl. 
Vdlker and Diculafoy and Sarre’s sketches in Pets . 
Bdkm.). We shall return to this type of ^ubba in the 
section on India. Another lfubba, the only one of its 
kind in Iran, is the Djabal-i Sang near Kirmfln, an 
octagonal building of cement with dome and drum of 
brick, which resembles the Syrian turbas (Diez, 
Persien, etc., 97 and fig. at p. 79; Creswcll. Persian 
domes before 1400 A.D. , in Burlington Magazine, xxii 
fX915I, 208, pi. 2). With the sepulchral dome of 
Oldieytii, the kubba in Iran reached the considerable 
height of 165 feet. 

Alongside of this line of development in construc¬ 
tion, there was a second which began probably as 
early as the SalcJjQk. but certainly in the TlmQrid 
period; this aimed at the same object, the raising of 
the height of the dome, aid attained it by other 
means, namely by a drum and double-shelled dome. 
In both cases, the aim is not so much to raise the 
height of the interior chamber as to give a towering 
effect to the exterior. For the inner shell of the dome 
makes the interior much lower than would appear 
from the outer shell. The Kubba-yi Sfibz in Kirmfln 
is the oldest—at latest dating from the middle of the 
7th/i3th century—sepulchral tomb of this kind (Diez, 
Kunst d. isl. V biker, fig. 115). The models lor these 
towered domes may possibly be found in the equally 
towerlike stupas of Afghanistan and the Tarim basin, 
with domes built one above the other and chambers 
between them. TlmQr’s $u6ba, the COr-i Mir in 
Samarkand of 808/1405, the dome of which struc¬ 
turally resembles the I<ubba-vi Snbz, is the next 
monument of this style still standing; after it come 
the kubbas of the Tlmdrids at Shih Zinda near 
Samarkand and others in Herlt and Turkestfln 
(Diez, Kunst d. isl. Vbitter, fig. 1x6, x 19; J. M, Rogers, 
tr., V. V. Barthold's article O pogrebenii Timur a 
(“The burial of TimGr”), in Iran, Jnal. cf the B 1 PS, 
xii [1974J, 65-87). Gur-i Mir has, it is true, a gallery, 
but this no longer opens on to the interior by open 
niches, piercing the wall, but only through grilles, 
which are in the plane of the wall, is it possible from 
the passage within the wall to get a glimpse of the 
interior, an innovation of decisive importance in the 
layout of the latter. In and around Herat there were 
once many Auhfers, of which only two still exist 
(Niedcrmayer Dies, Afghanistan, figs. 163, 164); 
others east of Herflt (figs. 182-4)- 

The last phase of evolution in Iran was reached 
in the $afawid period. The very similar memorial 
buildings of Khbdia RabI* of 1030/1621 near Mashhad 
and Kadam-gih of 1091/1680 east of NlshapQr [Chur. 
Bdkm., pis. 23, 39) are octagonal kubbas with gal¬ 
leries, which open to the outside in four great corner 


niches. These buildings seem to have theirorigin in the 
Persian garden pavilion, as a comparison with the 
Hasljt Bihifcht in ljfahin shows. But the idea of using 
garden pavilions as memorial buildings again comes 
from India. We may here mention also the kubba of 
Shaykh Ojaro which has a court mosque and madrasa 
adjoining in Turbat-i Shavkh Pi&m near the Afghan 
frontier, as an example of a masdr on a large scale 
(Diez, Chur. Bdkm., 7R ff., pis. 35-7). The largest 
place of pilgrimage of this kind is the sanctuary of 
the Imim Ri <14 in Mashhad, with the domed sepulchre 
of the Imftm (Dioz, Persian, etc., figs. 44 * 5 <>)* In 
Afghanistan, the masdr s of KhSdia Akashi in Balkh 
and MazAr-i §Jjarlf, with domed tombs, may be 
mentioned ( 0 . Nicdermayer-Diez, Afghanistan, 64 ff.). 

India. The first Muslim dynasty to reign exclu¬ 
sively in India was descended from Kutb al-Din 
Aybak [f.v.], a former slave of Mubammad Ghurl who 
was installed by his master as viceroy in DihlT and on 
the latter's death declared himself independent (602/ 
1206). It » only with this dynasty of the "Slave 
Kings" or SultAns of Dihll that monumental Muslim 
architecture begins in India. Nothing has survived 
of earlier buildings, which were probably built of 
perishable material. From the 7th/i3th century, 
however, the building of tombs in the Muslim regions 
of India becomes important, and in keeping with the 
great expansion of Xslflm over the vast peninsula 
tliere are still in India far more kubba s than in the 
other lands of Islflm. The influences interacting 
within the peninsula were very varied; the main 
genetic principle in the style of the kubba, as for all 
Indian Muslim architecture, can therefore only be 
said to be the combination of foreign and native 
A rabo-Turkish-Persian and Indian, traditions. The 
amalgamation of these two traditions, which found 
expression in material, technique, shape and foi;m, 
resulted in the manifold variations of the Indian 
types of kubba. 

In the course of the general development, we can 
distinguish some ten different phases ot style, or local 
styles (and when we use the word "local" we must 
remember the great scale of India). Sir Alexander 
Cunningham distinguished the following styles 
(Archaeological survey 0f India, Reports, iii, iv): i.The 
Indo-Turkish, which began with the Slave Kings 
dynasty, with pointed or overlapping arches of 
corbelled horizontal layers, i.c. still using the old 
Indian technique of vaulting, and with rich decora¬ 
tion in relief in stone: tomb of Snl(an Iltutmigb in 
Dihll (Kunst d. isl. Vfilker, fig. 228, 187). 2. The 
style of the Khaldjls of the second dynasty (689- 
720/1290-1320), or decorated Turkish style with 
horseshoe arches of radiating layers and rich orna¬ 
mentation. 3. The Tughlukid, called after the third 
Turkish dynasty (720-8x7/1320-1414), with sloping, 
very thick walls and cusped horseshoe arches. The 
domes rest on low drums and the walls of red lime¬ 
stone are panelled with white marble frames: fiubba 
of Tughluk Shah in Tuf&lukabdd (op. cst., fig. 226, 
x68); also brick buildings inlaid with glazed bricks: 
sepulchral dome of Rukn al-Dawla in Multan. Later, 
we have still thicker walls without arches and inlay 
but with a covering of stucco, which was probably 
decorated and painted: kubba of Flruz Sljfih in 
Flruzflbad. 4. The Afghan style, called after the 
Afghan dynasties (Sayyids, Lodis and SGrls) (817* 
96 z/x 4 i**i 333 ) with perpendicular walls; mostly 
octagonal mausoleums with arcades: tomb of 
Shah (op. cit., fig. 224, J 73 ); decorated with coloured 
stucco or with strips of glaze: kubba of Bahlfll LOdl 
near Cirak-DiMI; the octagonal mausoleums of 
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Sikandarin Old Khavrour and other* in MubSrakpur- 
Kotila and Khavrpur. Later, a coating of different 
coloured stones was preferred to the covering of 
stucco: mausoleums of Sh*r and Husayn KhSn 
in Sahsarim. 5. The Turkish style in Bengal, an 
independent provincial style; squat buildings of brick 
sometimes decorated with minute faience work: 
tombs in Harjrat Pandua (769/1368) and Gawr with 
curved brick roofs. 6. The Turkish style of the 
Sfcarkids in Djawnpflr (796 883/1 394 - 1 X 79 ) a provin¬ 
cial style similar to (1) and (2): tombs in DjawnpOr. 
7. The early Mughal style comprises the buildings 
of the reigns of Akbar and Djah.’mglr (963-1037/1556- 
1628). With the tomb of Humiyfln, finished in 980/ 
1572, the Persian style established itself. In Akbar's 
tonib it again makes way for the Indian (here the old 
vihara type) to reappear in DjahSnglr's toinb in 
Lahore—in the farcnce which decorates it, at least 
(ca. 1039/1630). Red sandstone is the material prefer¬ 
red. 8. The late Mughal style under ShSh Djahau 
(io37*68(i 628-57) finds its most brilliant manifesta¬ 
tion in the Tfldi Mahall, which shows the Indian and 
Persian traditions in perfect union. 

To this list may be added: 9. The Deccan style, 
which covers the numerous sepulchral domes and 
around the old capital 011 the plateau of the Deccan, 
although they show as many varieties as localities 
and are only variations of the north Indian sepulchral 
domes of the Turkish dynasties who founded Muslim 
rule in the Deccan. ‘Ala* al-DIn Muhammad Shah of 
Dilill was the first to establish himself here in 693/ 
1294. Half a century later the Bahmanids succeeded 
in bringing the northern half of the Deccan under 
their rule ( 748 - 934 /i 347 -r 5 * 7 )- Their capital was 
Gulbarga ff.v.j. At the end of the 9th/13th century 
began the division of the Deccan under five dynasties: 
the ‘Imid $h 3 hs in BerSr (890-980/1485-1372), the 
Ni?Sm Shahs (897-1028/1492-1619) in Bldar, the 
*Adil Shahs (895-1097/1490-1686) in Bldjapur and 
the Kutb Shahs (918-1098/1512-1687) in Golkonda. 
The most important sites for the study of the archi¬ 
tecture are Gulbarga, the oldest capital, then Bldji- 
pur, Bldar and Golkondi; Bldjapur, "the Palmyra 
of the Dcccan", stands out from all for the richness 
and size of the buildings. The shape common to all 
domed tombs is here as in northern India a square 
building with a dome. Some of them, like the Ibrahim 
Raw^a, the mausoleum of Ibrahim II (987-1036/1579- 
1626), and the incomplete ‘All II Rawtfa of the last 
‘Adil §hah in Bi&apur, are enclosed by long terraced 
arcades. Almost all the old buildings in the Deccan 
are built of hewn stone; in BTfJjApur and elsewhere 
also we frequently find a reddish-brown basalt. The 
transition from the square to the dome was here 
again eflected from the transition zone with comer 
arches to a kind of folding of the wall by means of 
crossing pendentivc-llke arches which led direct to 
the round of the dome without an intervening course. 
By far the largest of these tombs, indeed the largest 
kubba in the world, is that of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah 
(1036-70/1626-60), the celebrated Gul Gumbid in 
BldiapQr (pictures in Kunst d. isl. VOlker, 223 and 
171; Die Kunst des Islam , 319 and many other works); 
a square building with an interior diameter of iso 
feet, i.e. larger than the interior of the Pantheon 
(1x0 feet). The interior narrows towards the top 
through a system of intersecting pendentives to a 
circular basis of about 105 feet in diameter on which 
rises the dome—leaving an inner gallery open—about 
130 feet in diameter; the interior height is nearly 
200 feet and the exterior 220 feet. The weight presses 
inwards through the pendentives, but is counteracted 


by the weight of the dome, so that it was not necessary 
to counteract any outward pressure by massive walls. 

In Gulbargi, which was the capital of the Bahma- 
nids (748-920/13471514), still stand the simple kubbas 
of the early rulers of this dynasty, among them the 
tomb—here reproduced—of its founder Hasan Gangfl 
‘Ala* al-DIn (748-59/1347-58). The of the later 

Bahmanids from Ahmad Sfcah Wall onwards (825-39/ 
1422-36) are at Bldar and are already much larger 
and sometimes richly decorated, especially the 
mausoleum of Ahmad Shah. The square building is 
transformed to the round by keel arches at the 
comers. The interior vails are brought into rhythm 
by three flat niches on each, of which the central ones 
on the north-south axis are opened as doors. The 
central niche on the west is deepened to form a 
pentagonal mxhrnb. The niches are flanked with 
Indian pilasters. The paintipg of the interior is un¬ 
doubtedly of later origin, but the old designs may 
survive in places. The painting of the dome resembles 
that of Kh udja Rabl‘ (in Khur 3 sAn; see above), as 
does the frieze of inscription. Almost as large as that 
just mentioned, but without decoration in the 
interior, is the kubba of Mabmftd Shah II (887-921/ 
1482-1518). To this group also belongs an octagonal 
tomb without dome, obviously unfinished, which 
resembles the mausoleum of Khud&banda Shah in 
Sultaniyya (Persia) and was built for Shah tvhalll 
Allah Husayn, the iconoclast and saint, son of the 
tutor of Ahmad Shall Bahman. The tombs of the 
Barldls who followed the Bahmanids are open £u66as 
standing on pillars. 

The fine city of tombs of the l\utf> Shihis of 
Golkonda lies outside the town in a. large walled 
garden, the kubba s of the last rulers of the dynasty, 
*Abd Allah (1045-83/1633-72) and of Abu ’l-Hasan 
(1083-98/1672-87), who died in Mughal captivity, 
built only up to the dome, outside the walls. The cubic 
buildings are sometimes surrounded by galleries of 
arcades as in BldjApOr. The bulbous domes rise out 
of a lotus pattern (see the illustrations). In the 
country around arc fiubbas of prominent families and 
saints, like the CohAr C.umbad reproduced here. 
They belong to the same type. The last great group 
to be mentioned is: 10. The style of GudjSrat, 
with AhmadibSd as Its capital, founded by the second 
ruler of the sul^Ans of GucijflrM, Ahmad S]jah I (814- 
46/1411-42); his descendants ruled till 991/1583. 
Ahmad pith's kubba or rawffa in the centre of the 
town beside the Dj*ini‘ Masdjid, a square building 
with sides 90 feet long, consists of a domed chamber 
35 feet high and four comer chambers connected by 
pillared halls. The preference for rich, pointed 
ornamentation peculiar to this style finds expression 
in the marble cenotaphs and fillings of the windows. 
In bubbaz outside the city, as in the mausoleum of 
Darya Khan of ca. 857/1453, we again find the Turco- 
Persian transition storeys with corner arches and 
gallery with a dome above built of horizontal layers 
(Kunst d. isl. Vclker, fig 214, and 182). 

The most important groups have been mentioned. 
For the most notable Mughal tombs, which are only 
briefly mentioned above, see hind, vii. Architecture, 
and MUQijAi£, Architecture, 

Finally, it should be noted that kubba "cover" 
occurs as a technical term in the construction of scales 
and balances, where the housing for the pointer 
(lisdn), often used also as a carrying haudle (cf. Pedro 
de Alcala: cdbba = manija del peso), was called the 
kubba. See J. D. Latham, The interpretation of a 
passage on scales (mawAzIn) in an Andalusian bisba 
manual, in JSS. xxiii (1978), 285-7. 
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Bibliography. In addition Co references given 
in the article, see the relevant sections of the general 
works on Islamic architecture by Ores well, Early 
Muslim architecture, i. Umayyads, Oxford 1932, 
ii. Early c Abbdsids. Umayyads 0/ Cordova, A ghla- 
bids. TulQnids arid Sdmdnids, Oxford 1940; G. 
Michel, ed.. Architecture oj the Islamic icorld, its 
history and social meaning, London 197ft. Of studies 
on more particularly limited periods and regions, 
see the relevant sections in F. Wetzel, Islamische 
Grabbautrn in Indien a us dcr Zsitder Soldatenkaiser, 
1320-1540, Leipzig 1918; Creswell, The Muslim 
architecture of Egypt, i. lkkshidids and Fdfimids, 
Oxford 1942, ii. Ayyiibids and early Bafrrite Mam- 
liihs, Oxford 1959; A. U. Pope, A survey 0/ Persian 
art, iii, viii; D. N. Wilber, The architecture of 
Islamic Iran. The Il-Khctud period, Princeton 
1955; Athdr al Islam alta'rihhiyya fi 7 Ittihdd 
al Su/iylti, Tashkent n.d. [ ta. 1960]; O. Grabar, 
The earliest Islamic commemorative structures, in 
✓IfS Oriental is, vi (1966), 74 3. Sec further the bibls. 
to architecture; hind. vii. Architecture; IrAn. 
viii. Art and Architecture, in Suppl.; masejid; 
makAra; mi$r. Architecture; sham. 

(E. Dim*) 

ftUBBA (now I\uba),adistrict in the eastern 
Caucasus between BAkG and Derbend The 

district of Rubba, with an area of s.Soo sq. miles, is 
bounded on the north by a large river, the Samfir, 
which flows into the Caspian, on the west by the 
"district” of Samtir which belongs to Dagljistin 
[q.v.], on the south by the southern slopes of the 
Caucasian range (peaks: Slj 5 h-Dagh, 13,951 feet high, 
Babi Dagh. 11,900) which separate Kubba from 
Shamikha (of. the article shIrwAn), on the south¬ 
east by the district of B 3 kG and on the east by the 
Caspian. The area between the mountains and the 
flat coast land is called ] 2 J.tf (VuUen, i, 499; &&/, 
"ad venerationcm principis destinatum nemus”). The 
plain between the rivers Yalama and Belbele is 
called Muskftr; ShSbarSn lies further south (cf. 
shIkwAn). The other cantons are Barmak (so-called 
after a member of the Barm&kl family, who sought 
refuge here in the reign of HArun al-Rashid), Sfcish- 
pAra, Tip, Khinalugh, Budugb, Yukhari-bash, Slrt, 
Anakh-dara. and (sometimes) Kabistftn (A Mil , iv, 
650). 

The population in 1896 was 175.000: 3 &- 7 % Tit 
fa.e.], speaking the Iranian dialect of Tati; 25.5% of 
Xdharbflydiini Turks; 24% of highlanders of the 
Kuri group (the KUrin l$.t>.]); and 8% highlanders 
of the group (southeastern DA gh 1st an group) formed 
ol Khinalugh fa.t.J, E>jek, Rriz I9.P.) and Budugh, to 
whom the Udi of Sftekkl [4.1'.] seern to be related. 
Muslims form 94% of the population (76.5% Sunnis, 
and * 7 - 5 % ^ 1 %). Jews, Russians and Armenians 
together number several thousands. The town of 
Kubba (16,300 inhabitants), only founded in about 
1750, lies on the right bank of the river KudiAl; on 
the lett bank is the Jewish quarter of the town. Near 
the mouth of the Kudiil is the roadstead of NisSbad 
(called Nizovaia by the Russian#) which played an 
important part in Russian military operations iii 
Transcaucasia. 

The history of the district of Kubba, which at first 
must have formed part of the ancient Caucasian 
Albania, is mixed up with that of fthlrwan: Shabaran 
(now a ruined site on the river Kulhan, Russian 
Giikhin) had been an important centre inhabited by 
Christians (Mukaddasl, 376) before ShamAjriia became 
the capital of ShlrwAn. On the banks of the river 
Kulhan may still be seen ruins with a wall running 


from the sea to BabA Dagb Near the town of Rubba 
is the tomb of the Shlrwan-Shih Kawus b. Kavkubid 
<d. 774 / 1373 ). 

It was only in the 18th century that Kubba 
enjoyed a period of independence. In the time of 
ShAh Sulayman §afawl, a member of the family of 
the us mi of Kaytak (cf. dAghistAn) called Husayn 
Khan arrived at the court of I$fahin. He became a 
Shi l i and gained the favour of the Sh 3 h. who ap¬ 
pointed him Khan of Kubba and of S&liyan (at the 
mouth of the Kura). Husayn Khan built the castle 
of Khudad. His grandson Husayn 'All b. Ahmad, with 
the help of Peter the Great, regained the ancestral 
estates of the usmi, but his position was threatened 
by the alliance of Surkhay, prince of the K&zt- 
Kumulth, with Ha djdj l Da wild, religious chief of 
Muskur, who with the help of Turkey played a con¬ 
siderable part in Dagfjistan from 1712. Nadir §hah 
restored SAliyan to Husayn 'All. After the death of 
Nadir, local dynasties arose everywhere. At this time 
Husayn e AJI moved his capital from Kbudiid to 
Kubba where he built a town and annexed Shabaran 
and Kulhan. He died in 1171/1758- His son Fatb 'All 
KhAn who succeeded him sought the help of the 
empress Catherine II, who in 1189/1775 sent General 
de Medem to Derbend, under a pretext of avenging 
the death of the academician Gmelin. who had died on 
27 June r 774 in captivity with the uswi of Kayak. 
With the help of the Russians, Fatb ‘AH re-estab¬ 
lished his authority over what he could regard as his 
hereditary fief (Daghistan, Kubba, S 5 liy 5 n). He also 
took Sfoirwan, and the Khan of B&ku appointed him 
his son’s guardian. The influence of Fatb C A 1 I Khan 
gradually extended beyond the bounds of the district. 
In 1193/1778 he sent 9,000 men to Gll&n to restore 
Hidayat Khan, who had been driven out by the 
K&diilrs Cg-v-]- In 1202/1788 he seized Axdabil, where¬ 
upon the §h 5 h-sewin [g.t?.] recognised his authority. 
The Kh&ns of Kara-Dagh and of Tabrii sought his 
support. Fatb 'All is credited with ambitious designs 
on Adjjarbaydian. To reconcile his plans with those 
of the king Irakli of Georgia, Fatb 'All met the latter 
at Sliarnkur (Shamkhor) but soon afterwards fell ill 
and died in 120^1789. 

The political and military work of Fatb 'All Kir An 
crumbled away under his successors. His young son 
Shaykh 'All Agfca (succeeded in 179*) had a very* 
adventurous career. This young Khan relied on the 
support of the Kadjars. but Couni Zubov took 
Derbend on 4 May 1796, and entrusted the govern¬ 
ment to his sister Peri-liiahan Kfcanum. Taken 
prisoner by the Russians, Shaykh 'All Agha escaped 
and renewed the struggle. On the accession of the 
emperor Paul. Russian policy suddenly changed and 
the Russian troops were withdrawn. Shaykh ‘All 
returned to Derbend. In 1801 he and the other KhSas 
sent a delegation to Alexander 1 , but by 1805 we 
again find Shaykh 'All rebelling against the Russians 
to whom he caused continual trouble till 1226/1811. 
The khiinute of !>ubba was occupied by the Russians 
in 1806, and by the treaty of 18:3 Persia renounced 
her claim to the eastern Caucasus. From its incorpo¬ 
ration in the Russian empire, Kubba formed a 
"gouvernement” of .sjjlrwan (later of BakG). Since 
1919 Rubba has been part of the republic of Ailhac- 
bay<Jjnii f at first independent and then a Soviet SSR. 

Bibliography: cf. the articles dAghistAn, 
derbend, shkickI and shIrwAn. See especially the 
work of the local historian ‘Abbas RuII Agh 5 Baki- 
Jiiianov (a descendant of the KMns of Baku, who 
were related to Fatb 'All Khin), the Gulistan~i 
Iram, of which a Russian version by the author 
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Buklj 4 r«. Mausoleum of the Samanid Ismail. 4 th;ioth c. (Photo A. F. Kerstfng) 


x- Jerusalem. Dome of the Rock. Exterior. 
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3. Marw. Mausoleum of Sulian Sandiar, 5th!nth c. (Photo Karin 
Rtihrdanz) 



4. Cairo. Mausoleum of Imam aJ-§b&fi c l, ca. 608/1211. 5. Cairo. Mausoleum of Imam al-.Shafi% ca. 608/121 

Exterior. (Courtesy Creswell Archive, Ashmolean Interior. (Courtesy Creswell Archive, Ashmolean Museun 

Museum, Oxford.) Oxford.) 



Cairo. Mausoleum of Ka’itbiy, ca. 877-9/1472 4. (Photo A. F. Kersting) 
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himself (1794-1846) was published at Baku in 1926 
(Travaux ie la sociiU scientijique de I'Axerbaidjan, 
part 4). The principal documents are in the col¬ 
lection by A. Bergd, Tiflis 1866 U., i-xil, index 
under D/rbend-Kubba. (V. Minorsky) 

al-KUBBA, Kubbat al - 1 Alam, K. ai-Arp, K. 
ArIk "the dome ol the world, of the earth, of Arin", 
expressions used by the Islamic geographers and as¬ 
tronomers to denote the geographical centre of 
the earth (teasaf al-ard)a t the zenith of which exists 
the kubbat al-sama* or irosaf al-sarna 3 ; the kubbat al¬ 
ar4, defined as being equidistant from the four cardi¬ 
nal points or djikdi (see e.g. Ibn Rustih,8, tr.Wiet,7),is 
theoretically to be found at 90® from each of the poles 
and meridians of longitude zero and 180", passing 
through the two extremities of the inhabited world 
(whether the longitudes are calculated starting from 
the east or the west).It is thus situated on the equa¬ 
tor, and, for those authorities who followed Ptolemy, 
at 90” to the east of the meridian of the Fortunate 
Isles [sec AL-aiAzAhR al-kuAlidAt] taken as the 
starting point. Now, if the theoretical position of 
the kubba causes no problems, its localisation in prac¬ 
tice does in fact pose an Interesting one. 

The author of the Hudildal'dlam (tr. Minorsky, 58, 
$ 4. No. 13) echoes a tradition which places the centre 
of the inhabited world in an Island called Nara (read 
as BAra by Minorsky) at a longitude of 90* east, and 
he adds that Ihe astronomical tables and the position 
of the planets and fixed stars were calculated in 
relation to this equinoxial island {istaeP al-layl u-a 
'l-nahdr; cf. Ibn Rustih, 84 tr. 92, "Tile 6quatoriale"). 
However, al-Blrftnl in his al-ffdniin al-Mas l Odl, 
whilst noting the fact that this island is mentioned 
by al-Faaid and Ya^Qb b. Tftrik, places it at 290° 
50' longitude east, i.e. at 50* to the east of Yamakofi/ 
Djamakut/Djainagud, which marked the extreme 
eastern boundary of the inhabited world, and he 
states that there are some more or less unknown 
places there. In his India, 137, tr. i, 303*4, al BirOnl 
notes that the name Yamakofi is reminiscent of 
Kankdiz/Gangdiz, which Abu Ma'gfear al-BaJkhi took 
as the starting-place for the longitudes, calculated 
from cast to west and no longer from west to east 
(cf. D. Pingree, The thousands of Aba Ma'shar, 
London 1968, 41 and index). Al-Mas'udl, Mtirudj. ii, 
131 = § 335 , recording an ancient Iranian tradition, 
attributes to Kay Khusraw the foundation of 
Kankdiz, and he notes specifically that certain 
authorities equate it with Yang-ch’eou; he further 
adds that several Chinese kings made it their capital. 
Al-BirQnl, lot. eit., mentions Kay K£wus or £ jim/ 
Djamshid as founder of this legendary town which 
was to remain, at least theoretically, as the extreme 
limit of the known world for later scholars. Abti 
Ma l shar likewise places it to the east of China and 
at 90° from the kubbat alard, but he identifies it with 
Ozayn, which is a dangerous error. 

The Indians used to calculate the longitudes from 
Lanka (Ceylon), whose southern tip is not very far 
from the equator, but they were led to displace the 
original meridian westwards and to adopt instead 
that of Udidj ayn [?.?.], which is near to the Tropic 
of Cancer but not at all near to the Equator. The 
name of this town, which has indeed a genuine geo¬ 
graphical existence, was written in Arabic script 
Otayn/Uzayn ( cf - lbn Rustih, 22, tr. 19 

and n. 6, with MW.; al-Mas<QdI, Tanbih, ed. $A\v l, 
Cairo 1357/1937, 192), and then, by means of a 
wrong reading. Arm y ; It is under this latter 
form that this toponym appears in later works, that 


it is transcribed In the mediaeval Latin translations, 
and that it appears even in some French lexica 
(Arine). Being unaware of the exact position of 
Udjdjavn, some authors tended to consider it as an 
island in the Indian Ocean (cf. tfudud al-'&lam, tr. 
190), or at least to place it quite naturally on the 
equator, totally unaware of their error (thus Ibn 
Rustih, loc. cit. t or al-Mas c UdI, Tanbih, loe. eit.). In 
this way, kubbat Arin and kubbat alard became 
synonymous; an astronomer as recent as al-ROd&nl 
correctly defines the kubbat alard or al- c dla*n as the 
point of intersection of the equator and the dii'irat 
niff al ttahdr and still calls it the kubbat Arin, but he 
probably saw only there a traditional name without 
any direct connection with the town of Udjdjayn. 

Finally, it may be noted that the use of the word 
kubba to denote the geographical centre of the earth 
has given rise to the idea that a particularly high 
point of the earth is involved here. The Indian 
tradition which makes the zero meridian go through 
Ceylon, where Adam's Peak rises, may conceivably 
be influenced by this conception, which al-BIrOn! 
attacked in his isanQn (cf. A. Bausani, in Studies on 
Islam, Amstordam-London 1974, 28-9). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
already mentioned, see above all the tfudud al- 
‘ alam , comm. 189, 245, 335 * 6 ; M. Reinaud, Intrjd. 
generate a la geographic des Orientaux, Paris 1848, 
pp. ccxxxix ff.; Battani, Opus astronomicum, ed. 
Nallino, Milan 1899-1907, passim; art. ojuch- 
rAfiva. (Ch. Pellat) 

KUBBAT al HAWA\ "the Dome of the Winds", 
a popular appellation for isolated monuments 
situated on rocky spurs, for example, the (un¬ 
dated) domed tomb of a skaykh on the west bank of 
the Nil© (cf. Murray’s Handbook for travellers in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, 9th editiou, ed. Mary Brodrick, 
London 1896, 920) above Aswan. This presumably 
postdates the destruction of ac adjacent Coptic 
monastery, attested by a graffito,in Shams ai-Dawla's 
Nubian expedition of 1173. though the monasteries 
of the area, to judge from desccratory Muslim visita¬ 
tion inscriptions in Arabic dated, inter alia , 694/ 
*294-5. in the neighbouring monastery of "St. 
Simeon” (not mentioned m U. Monneret de Viilard, 
Description generate du monastbe de Snt. Sim/on d 
Astrtfn, Milan 1927), survived for a further century 
or more. 

The most celebrated edifice of the name no longer 
exists. This is recorded by al-Kindl ( Fa 4 d*il Miff, ed. 
C.uest, r 4 7 . ». 14-15: cf. al-Makrizi, Khifat, ii, Bdl 5 fe 
1853, 201, I. 21; 202, II. 3-31) as a palace built by 
Hfitim b. Harthama, governor of Egypt in 194-5/ 
809 11 on a spur of the Mufcaftam hills. This was 
deliberately destroyed on the fall of the J'fllunid 
dynasty and no trace of it exists. The exact site has 
been disputed, but its total disappearance makes it 
more probable that it was on the site later occupied 
by the Ayyubid Citadel of Cairo (l\. A. C. Creswell, 
The Muslim architecture of Egypt, ii, Oxford 1959, 6, 
aud references) than higher on the Mufcattain hills 
in the neighbourhood of the Ffitfmld tna^thad, 
generally known as the Mashhad al-duyQsftl. The 
site of this Kubbat al-Haw.V was subsequently con¬ 
verted Into a cemetery, and various mosques, which 
have equally disappeared without trace, were erected 
there (P. Casanova, Histoire et description de la 
C Made lie du Caire [- MM AFC VI], Paris 1894, 
557 - 6 X). 

Though the possibility that the Cairene Kubbat 
al-Hawi’ may be identified with the presumed 
Ffi timid observatory on the Muka|(am hills mu*t be 
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discounted (cf. A. Sayih, The observe/ory in Islam and 
its place in Ihe general history of the observatory, 
Ankara 1960, 13^-56), the sense of the term Kubbat 
al-Hatra’ suggests the persistence into Islamic tradi¬ 
tion of some reminiscence of the Athenian Tower of 
the Winds, described as an horologium by Varro (De 
re ruslica, 3.5.x7) and dated accordingly pre 37 B.C., 
but also representing the winds on its eight facets 
(H. S. Robinson, The Tower of ihe Winds and the 
Roman market place, in American Journal of Archae¬ 
ology, xlvfi [1943], *91*305: J- V. Noble and D. J. dc 
Soil* Price, The water clock in the Tower of the Winds, 
in ibid., Ixii £*.968], 345-55]. The term Kubbat at-Haw* 
may thus have been used in Islam for structures 
associated with time-keeping or meteorology, though 
the evidence for this in the standard authorities is 
lacking. The reasons, incidentally, for the use, in the 
18th century A.D.. of the Tower of the Winds in 
Athens as a sami'kJidne of the K 3 dirl dervishes 
(Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 
Oxford 1928, i. 12 ex passim ) have still to be eluci¬ 
dated. 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

(J. M. Rogers) 

KUBBAT ai.- 9 AKHRA, the Dome of the 
Rock, at times called the Mosque of ‘Umar, is the 
oldest remaining monument of Islamic architecture, 
and probably the first conscious work of art of 
Islamic civilisation. 

Location and description, The Dome of the Rock 
is located on an artificial platform, roughly but not 
exactly in the centre of the tfaram al-Sharlf fa.c.] 
in Jerusalem. The shape and emplacement of the 
platform were probably determined by the ruined 
state of the old Jewish Temple area, together with 
whatever Roman constructions may have been left; 
it is also possible that there were pious and historical 
or legendary associations with parts of this area of 
the tfarain, but these are difficult to demonstrate 
(sec below). 

A celebrated inscription, in which al-MahnOn 
replaced *Abd al-Malik’s name with his own. dates the 
construction of the Dome (kubba in the inscription) 
to 72/691-2. It has been superbly described in all 
details by K. A. C. Creswefl, and recent repairs have 
only confirmed most of his reconstruction of the 
original monument. It consists of a dome (20.44 ni. in 
diameter and 30 m. in height) surrounded by two 
octagonal ambulatories, each side of the outer ono 
being around 20.50 m. Interior supports consisted of 
piers and columns; the dome was set on a high drum 
and probably was from the very beginning a wooden 
double dome. There were fifty-six windows in the 
drum and the octagons, a parapet on the outside, 
and simple porches. Two important architectural 
characteristics of the Dome of the Rock must be 
noted. One is the superb geometry of its layout, based 
on the extension of two squares inscribed in the 
circle of the rotunda. It is this geometry which 
provides the monument with its harmonious airiness 
and which makes it possible to perceive the whole 
building at a glance. The second characteristic is that, 
lrom the point of view of its plan and composition, 
the Dome of the Rock belongs to a high tradition of 
Byzantine architecture represented by monuments 
found in Ravenna, Syria (St. Simeon, Bosr 3 ), and 
Jerusalem (Holy Sepulchre, Church of the Ascension). 
It is almost certain that its builders and planners 
were Christians from Syria or Palestine. 

The Dome of the Rock was lavishly decorated with 
marble, mosaics, and gilt bronze plaques. The cupola 
was gilded on the outside and the outer walls were 


in large part covered with mosaics. Most of the ex¬ 
terior decoration has disappeared, but, in spite of 
numerous restorations, the interior still approxi¬ 
mates to its original appearance of a glittering 
sheathing of mosaics. Almost every part of the walls 
was covered with vegetal and geometric designs, 
and these included the very unusual motif of royal 
crowns and jewels. A fairly complete description of 
all these themes has been provided by Marguerite 
van Berchem in Crcswell's Early Muslim architecture . 
Although there is some debate about the origins of 
the mosaicists (Syrian or Byzantine), there is little 
disagreement about the stylistic origins of the decora¬ 
tion. Most of it derives from the rich vocabulary of 
Late Antique and early Byzantine art, but there are 
also definite Iranian elements. Together with the 
important absence of any figural representations, 
this mixture of sources indicates that a conscious 
new Muslim taste affected the decoration of the Dome 
of the Rock far more than its architecture. We shall 
return later to the interpretation which could be 
given to these mosaics, since it is closely related to 
the problem of the meaning of the whole monument. 
As we shall see, a key document for whatever inter¬ 
pretation is given lies in the long inscription in gold 
mosaic cubes which runs along both sides of the 
octagonal arcades. In addition to providing the date 
of the building, this inscription contains numerous 
Kur’anic passages which range from statements of 
the faith of Islam (cxii; xxxiii, 54; xvii, xxi, etc.) to 
the major Christological passages in the Holy Book 
(especially iv, 169-71 and xix, 34-7). These we our 
earliest dated fragments from the Rur’an, and C. 
Kessler has shown recently that many letters were 
already provided with clear diacritical marks (see 
Bibl.). 

Although the Dome of the Rock has been amazingly 
well preserved, it was affected by many alterations 
and repairs over the centuries. The exact chronology 
of all these changes is difficult to establish. The 
cupola was redone in Fdvimid times and under the 
Ottomans: the roof of the octagons was repaired in 
‘Abbftskl times: and their ceilings transformed under 
the MamlGks. The Crusaders added a handsome iron 
screen around the Rock, which has now been removed, 
but it was the Ottomans who in the ioth/i6th century 
covered the building's exterior walls with some of the 
best-known examples of Turkish ceramics. Between 
1936 and 1064 a Restoration Committee under the 
leadership of Kgyptian and Jordanian architects and 
authorities undertook a complete restoration of the 
monument. Some part, such as the dome, were 
totolly redone, others, the mosaics for instance, 
cleaned and repaired. The guiding principle of this 
work was to put every part of the building back in 
its earliest documented shape. Although future 
research may quibble at some of the decisions taken 
(for instance, it is likely that the beams of the 
ambulatory's roof were visible, since painted ones 
were found there), it has been one of the most 
successful jobs of restoration known anywhere, and 
it is hoped that its carefully-kept records will soon 
be published. 

Significance. The Dome of the Rock has excited 
more scholarly concern than any other Islamic 
monument, and this for several reasons. It is a unique 
building which was rarely copied for its shape (a 
few later mausoleums like the Sulaybiyya in SSman-i 
or K a| 3w0n’s tomb in Cairo may have used it as a 
model), and never for its functions. It does not fit 
into any architectural series. Also it is located 00 
the site of the Jewah Temple, in the holy city of 
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Christianity, without showing obvious traces of 
impact from the two older monotheistic faiths. It 
does not look like a mosque, and the Aksa nearby 
fulfilled the congregational needs of the Muslim com¬ 
munity. Finally, literary sources on the Dome of 
the Rock are confused and contradictory, even though 
the inscription on the building indicates that it was 
a major effort of the Umayyad dynasty. 

The many explanations which exist can b« divided 
into three broad groups. The first one is the tradi¬ 
tional pious Muslim view, which interprets the Rock 
as the place whence the Prophet went on hi* cele¬ 
brated Journey into Heaven {mPridJ [?.v.]). That 
such became eventually the holy meaning ol the 
Dome of the Rock is (indisputable, since the whole 
Haram became the Mas&id al-Akfd of Kur’an, 
XVII, i. But, while the association between the Rock 
and the Prophet's Journey may have been made 
quite early, there is no trace of it in the most authen¬ 
tic document about the monument, sc. its long in¬ 
scription. 

The second explanation is concretely historical, 
and goes back to a passage from al-YaTjflbl. This 
explanation holds that, during the struggle of the 
Umayyads with ibn al-Zubayr, ‘Abri al-Malik at¬ 
tempted to create in Jerusalem a shrine which would 
compete with the Ka*ba and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Recently, W. Caskel revived the theory by 
pointing out that the Umayyads as a dynasty did 
seek a cultic center in Syria or Palestine, and that 
Jerusalem was the only one which fulfilled the 
necessary conditions. The main objection to this 
theory is that, even though there are several literary 
indications of a special Umayyad attachment to 
Palestine, there is some doubt as to whether such a 
basic Islamic requirement as the pilgrimage to Mecca 
could be altered. Furthermore, al-Ya c kubi was a 
violently anti-Umayyad polemicist, whose inter¬ 
pretations are open to criticism. 

The third explanation is cultural-historical. 
Starting with the evidence of the inscriptions and 
of the mosaics, it proooses to see in the Dome of 
the Rock a monument proclaiming the new faith and 
empire in the city of the older two religions. It 
sanctified anew a Jewish sanctuary and slowly 
incorporated within itself the memories of Abraham 
and Joseph, among others. It set up the crowns of 
Byzantine and Persian kings like an offering around 
the centre ol the monuments, and put up its own 
Christology above the crowns. It was a missionary 
monument of victory, built at a time when ‘Abd 
al-Malik was concerned with Christian enmity, but 
especially when he sought to proclaim Islamic unique¬ 
ness within a common religious tradition, as, for 
instance, in his coinage. As the specific need of 
maintaining the cohesion of the community of faithful 
waned, pious associations grew up and eventually 
transformed the Dome of the Rock into the unique 
sanctuary it is today. 

While this third explanation seems to us to reflect 
bettei than the first two the evidence of contemporary 
sources and of the spirit of the time, it is only fair 
to say that the debate is not yet closed. However it 
may be eventually resolved, two conclusions are 
pertinent. One is that, both as a work of art and 
as a cultural and pious document, the Dome of the 
Rock is a unique monument of Islamic culture in 
almost all repects. The second one is that it is a 1 
monument with a history, for, whatever its initial I 
purpose may have been, it developed more and more I 
complicated associations as time went on. It may 
indeed be a rare instance of a sanctuary whose holy j 


meaning grew after it had been built. But, as a work 
of art, it is one of the most telling documents about 
the gradual transformation of a local Svro-Palestinian 
Christian art into Islamic art. 

Bibliography'. All earlier works are listed and 
discussed in K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim 
architecture, i, Oxford 1969. Of particular impor¬ 
tance arc O. Grabar, The Umayyad Dome of the 
Rock, in Ars Orientalis, iii (1957), and C. Kessler, 
Above Ihc ceiling 0/ . . . the Dome of Ike Rock, in 
JRAS (1964). Since 1969, one should see Grabar, 
The formation of Islamic art, New Haven 1973; 
Kessler, c Abd at-Malik's inscription, in JRAS 
(1970 ); M. Kcochard, .J propos du D6n\e du Rochet, 
in BEO, xxv (1972); W. Caskcl, Dcr Fdscndom tend 
die Wallfahrt nach Jerusalem, Cologne 1963. 

(O. Gkabak) 

KUBDE WEZlRI (t.) “vizier of the dome" was 
the name given, under the Ottomans, to the mem¬ 
bers of the imperial Dlwdn ( dlwdti-i hUmdydn 
[g.v.]) who came together 011 several mornings each 
week around the Grand Vizier in the chamber of 
the Topkapi Palace called Kubbe altl because it 
was crowned by a dome. The kubbe wexirlert were 
(he fcfrfi-huAers of Ruinelia and Anatolia, the 
k&di of Istanbul, the dejterddr [see daftardAR], the 
nijtdndji [f.w.], the aghat ol the Janissaries, the 
commander ol the cavalry and, when he happened 
to be in the capital, the fcapudan pasha This 

institution was abandoned under Ahmed Ill [f.v.J. 

Bibliography : J. von Hammer, Staatsverfas- 
sung, ii, 80 £f.; see also the Bibts. of the articles 
cited above and above all, wazir. (Ed.) 

&CBCOR (in Central Asia), the most important 
of the taxes and impositions of Mongol origin 
in the Cingizkhanid period. It was originally a tax 
on flocks and herds, payable by the Mongols to their 
ruler. Such a levy was made by Cingiz-Khan early 
in his career for the support of his ally and patron 
the Ong-KhSii of the Kereyts (Histoire seer die des 
Mongols, ed. L. Ligeti. Budapest 1971. 107; Rashid 
al-DIn, Sbornik letopisei, ed. Berezin, xiii, 178). In 
the formative years of the Mongol Empire, kUbCUr 
was levied at a rate of one animal out of every roo 
[Djtiwayni, iii, 75; Rashid al-DIn, Djami el-Ttmrikh, 
ed. Blochet, 42). At this stage it seems to have been 
paid only by the nomads. 

In 650^1252 the Greak Khan Mongke introduced 
among other reforms a new' method of taxation, 
hollowing the model that had been established in 
Transoxania by the governor Mahmud Valawac, he 
imposed on the Empire a poll-tax, levied according 
to the wealth of the individual taxpayer on a sliding 
scale from ten dinars down to one. Other rates are 
also mentioned. This tax was to be called kubtiir, 
and was to be paid by the subject population 
(I)iuvravm, i, 253-4). Such a tax inevitably involved 
periodical censuses of the conquered population 
(Djuwayni, i, 25; cf. G rigor of AkancU History of 
the Nation of the Archers, ed. and tr. Blake and Frye, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1954. 57 )- On the basis of a new 
census, k&blur was reassessed in 656/1 2 58 on a scale 
ranging from 500 dltuirs to one. Thereafter the 
imposition ol census and "poli-tax" kubdur seems 
to have become a regular procedure, at least in the 
west, as new territory submitted to the Mongols or 
was conquered by them (see e.g. Rashid al-DIn, 
Histoire des Mongols dc la Perse, ed and tr. Quatre- 
m&re, 256-7). It became something of a byword for 
Mongol oppression (see Minorsky, Piir-i Bakd and 
his poems, in Iranica, Tehran *964, 299). 

The original “animal-levy*’ ttiibCur continued to 
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be paid by the Mongols—in Persia until the reign 
of Qbazan, who abolished it (Rashid al-Dln, Ge- 
sckithtt Gdxdtt-&dn , s, ed. Jahn. 300). The sources 
consequently sometimes use the term kubCur-i 
maudshi for the animal-levy, in order to distinguish 
it from the poll-tax. 

Bibliography. H. F. Schurraann, Mongolian 
tributary practices of the thirteenth century, in 
HJAS, xiv (1956). 304-89; J. M. Smith, Jr., 
Mongol and nomadic taxation , in HJAS, xxs 
(*97o), 46-85; I- P- Petrushevsky, Zitnledie i 
agrarnte ctnosheniya v. Iran* XIll-XlV w., 
Moscow-Leningrad i960, 360^9; G. Docrfcr, TUr- 
hische und Mongdische Clemente itn Neuper- 
sischen, i, Wiesbaden 1963, 387-91; and see for 
this tax in Persia, KhakApj 2. Persia. 

fD. 0. Morgan) 

KUBILAY, Mongol Great Ifljin (1260*94). the 
brother and successor of Mongke was bom in 

1215. In 1251 Mongke entrusted him with the ad¬ 
ministration of Northern China, and he took part 
in the subsequent war which his brother launched 
against the Sung rulers of the South. The conquest 
of the Sung was finally completed only during his 
own reign (1279), when the whole of China was again 
united under one ruler for the first time since the 
tenth century. Already in 1260 he had transferred 
the capital of the Empire from Karakorum (f.w.J to 
Peking, in Mongol Khan-Ballgh [7.0.], i.e. "Kh.Ws 
Town”, and in 1271 he proclaimed the foundation of 
the Yiian Dynasty, the twentieth of the Chinese 
Official Dynasties. His right to the JChanate was at 
first disputed by his younger brother Arlgh Bdke, 
who perhaps had the stronger claim and who finally 
surrendered only in 1264; the struggle was then taken 
up by Kaydu who remained a thorn in Kubi- 
lay’s side during the whole of his long reign. Nor was 
Kubilay more successful in his campaigns against the 
Japanese and the Indo-Chinese or in an attempt to 
gain a foothold on the island of Java. In China he 
encouraged the propagation of Tibetan Buddhism, 
but. like most of the Great Khans, was favourably 
disposed to Islam and the Muslims; only for a lime 
(during the years 1282-9). as a result of the events 
connected with the assassination of the minister 
Ahmad, did the Muslims fall into disfavour with 
him. He was described by a European observer, who 
had travelled widely within his territories, the 
Venetian Marco Polo, as “the most puissant of men, 
in subjects, lands, and treasures, that there is on 
earth or ever was, from the time cf our first father 
Adam to this day". 

Bibliography: Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 
350-380, tr. J. A. Boyle, The successors of Cenghis 
Khan, New York and London 1971, 241-315; 
Wa$saf, ed. Bombay, 16-23; R. Grousset, L'Empirc 
dcs steppes, 332-90; P. Ratchnevsky, RaSid ad-Din 
liber die Mohammcdanerverfolgimgen in China unter 
Qubilai, in Rashid al-Dln commemoration volume 
( 1318-1968 ), ed. J. A. Boyle and K. Jahn. Wiesba¬ 
den 1970,163-80. (W. Barthold • IJ. A. Boyle)) 
KUBRA, Shaykh Abu 'l-DjankAb Aijmad b. 
HJmar Naqjm al-DIn, eponymous founder of the 
Kubrawl §flf! order, one of the major orders of 
the Mongol period in Central Asia and Khur 5 san. 
from which stem numerous derivative initiatic lines. 
The sobriquet of Kubr£ is an abbreviation of the 
Kur 5 Snic expression alfdmmat al-kubrd, “the major 
disaster", a nickname Na$jm al Din earned through 
his formidable talent in polemic and disputation. 

Born in Kh w &razm in 540/1145, he began his 
career as a scholar of {ladith and kaldm, travelling 


extensively in the cultivation of these disciplines. 
His interest in $fl f i sm was awakened in Egypt, where 
he became a murid of Shayjcfc Ruzbih.ni al Wazzan 
al-Misri. an initiate of the Suhrawardl order. After a 
number of years in Egypt, he went to Tabriz to 
pursue his studies of kaldm, but came instead under 
the influence of a certain BabA Faradj Tabriz!, who 
persuaded him definitively to abandon his concern 
with the external religious sciences and to devote 
himself fully to the $ufl path. He then spent some 
time in the company of two other preceptors, 
‘AmmSr b. Yasir al-Bidllsi and lsin&‘Il al-Kasrl, 
from both of whom he received the ritual khirka, 
before returning to Shaykh RtiibihAu in Egypt. By 
then, Ruzbihan evidently regarded Kubra as fully 
mature, for in about 540/1145 he sent him back to 
Kh w Arazin with full authority to train and initiate 
disciples. KubrA swiftly gathered a large following, 
Including a remarkable number of individuals who 
attained prominence in their own right as gnostics 
and writers on Sufism; he is, in fact, frequently 
designated as wali-turds the "manufacturer of 
saints". Among his foremost disciples were Madjd 
al-DIn Baghdadi (d. 616/1219), Nadjm al-Dln D 5 ya 
R 4 z! (d. 654/1256; author of the celebrated $Ofl 
compendium Mirsdd al- c ibdd, ed. Amin Riy 2 bl, 
Tehran 1352/1972; Fng. tr. Hamid Algar, The path 
of God's bondsmen from origin to return, forthcoming), 
Sa‘d al-DIn hfamuya (d. 650/1252), Babi Kamal 
Djandl, Sayf al-Dln Bakharzl (d. 658/1260; cf. Sa'Id 
NaflsI, Sayf al-Din Bakharxi, in Madyalla-y Danish- 
hada i Adabiyydt , ii/4 [TIr i33 4 /Octob«r 1935], i* 5 > 
and Iradj AfshAr, Sargudhasht-i Sayf al-Din Bakharsi, 
Tehran 1341/1962), and Radi al-Dln ‘All Lal& (d. 
642/1244). Kubra died during the Mongol conquest 
of Kh»arazm in 617/1220; according to the tradi¬ 
tional accounts, he refused an invitation by the 
Mongols to leave the city before they proceeded 
with their massacre of the inhabitants, and died at 
the head of a band of followers while engaged in 
hand-to-hand combat. He is reputed to have been 
buried at the site of his khdnakdh outside the city, 
and his tomb, located in what subsequently became 
known as Kdhnc-Urgenj [see gurganqj], became a 
centre of pious visitation, retaining this function even 
under Soviet rule (cf. G. P. Snesarev, Relikti 
domusul'manskikh verovami i obryadov u Uzbekov 
Khorrsma, Moscow 1969, 26.), 433). 

Kubra left behind a number of brief but important 
works dominated by a concern with the analysis of 
the visionary experience. He discussed in them, for 
example, the various significances of dreams and 
visions; the degrees of luminous epiphany that are 
manifested to the mystic; the different classes of 
concept and image [kj±axpdfir) that engage his atten¬ 
tion; and the nature and interrelations of man’s 
“subtle centres” (taftftf). Most important of KubrS’s 
treatises arc Faud'ik al dfamdl ua fawdtih al-d+aldl 
(edited with an exhaustive introduction on the life 
and work of Kubra by F. Meier. Wiesbaden 1937). 
al'Ufiil al^ashara and Risdlat al-^d'if al-h&'im min 
lawmat al-ld*im (edited, together with other lesser 
treatises, by M. Mole under the title of Traitls 
mineurs, in Annales Islamologiques (Cairo), iv [1963], 
1-78). In addition to these short works on the path, 
KubrS also embarked on a $ufl commentary on the 
Kur’in that he was unable to complete but was 
continued after his death first by his murid Nadjm 
al Din RizI and then by another Kubrawl, ‘AU* 
aJ-Dln Simndnl (cf. H. Corbin, Ett Islam iranien, 
Paris 1972, iii, 173-6, 276 n. 90, and Stilcyman Ate*, 
lytul tefsir okulu, Ankara 1974, 139-60). 
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The line of Kubra was perpetuated by several of 
his disciples. Sayf al-Dln BakharzS established a 
well-endowed fOjdnakdh in Bukhara. Wakf documents 
relating to this k£,dnafuh have been published by 
C. D. CefcJjovifi, BuHarskie dokumnul XIV 
Tashkent 1965); it was there that Berke Khan. fifth 
ruler of the Golden Horde, proclaimed his acceptance 
of Islam (J. Richard, La conversion de Berke it Its 
debuts de I’islamisation de la Horde d'Or, in KEI, 
xxxv [1967]. 173 * 9 )- Badr al-Dln Samarkandi. a 
murid of Bakharzf, travelled to India and established 
there a branch of the Kubrawiyya that came to be 
known as the Firdawsiyya; its most important figure 
was Abmad YabyA Maneri (d. 772/1371), author of 
widely-read Maktubdt (publ. Lucknow 1911). Sa c d 
al-Dln Hamuya established a khdnakah at Babrdbad 
in Khur 5 san. the direction of which was assumed by 
his son, Sadr al-Din Ibrahim, who in 694/1295 presi¬ 
ded over the conversion to Islam of Gji&zan Khan, 
the Ilkhanid ruler of Iran (cf. Rashid al-Dln Fatfl 
Allah, Ta y rih)i i Mubarak i Chasdnl, ed. K. Jahn, 
London 1940, 76-80). Another murid of Sa*d a I-Din 
Hamuya was ‘Aziz al-Din Kasafi (d. 661/1263), 
author of several important treatises (published by 
Mote under the title Kitab al-Insdn alkdmil, Tehran 
and Paris 1962). 

The most long-lived and prolific initiate line 
deriving from Nadirn al-Dln Kubra was probably 
that descending by way of Radi al-Dln *AII Laia and 
two further links of the chain to ‘Ala* al-Dawla 
Simn&nl. Simnam further elaborated the analysis of 
the lafAHf and also formulated a critique of Ibn 
‘Arabl's doctrine of watuUU al-i/u^ud that was to 
have much influence on Indian Naksljbandl circles 
(see H. Landolt’s introduction to Muk&lab&t-i l Abd 
al-Rabman IsfardHni wa t Al4 > al-Dawla Sitnndnl, 
Tehran and Paris 1972, for a copious bibliography 
on Simnanl). ‘All Hamad.'ml, a murid successively of 
two of SimnanI's followers, Takl al-DTn AJdil and 
Mahmud Mazdakanl, introduced the Kubrawi order 
to Bada khsh an and Kashmir. He died in 786/1385, 
and is variously reputed to have been buried in 
Khuttalan (present-day Kulab, Tadzhik SSR) [see 
KhuttalAk] and Srinagar (J. K. Teufel, Eine Lebens- 
beschreibung des Scheie ks t AU-i Hamadanl, Leiden 
1962; Sayyida Asljrai ?afar, Am!r-i Kabir Sayyid 
r Ali Hamaddni, Lahore 1972). He designated him¬ 
self as a “second 'An", and although the branch of 
the Kubrawf order he introduced to Kashmir remains 
purely Sunni to the present day, it is not surprising 
that various descendants of Hamadanl came to adopt 
Sbl'ism. IsbAk al-Jvljuttaianl, successor of ‘.All 
Hamadinl, was murdered by emissaries of the 
TlmQrid ruler ShAhni^b in about 826/1423, but 
before dying appointed as his successor Muhammad 
NOrbakhsh The majority of KhuttalAnl’* followers 
accepted NUrba&hsh, but a minority gave their 
loyalty to ‘Abd Allah BarzigbabAdl instead. This 
schism gave rise to two separate derivatives of the 
Kubrawiyya, each with its own name, but having in 
common an adoption of SJj^ism. One was the 
Nflrba khgh iyya, that survived in Iran into the 
§afawid period; the other came to acquire, at a date 
and in a fashion unknown, the designation of Dhahab- 
biyya,andha$ survived down to the present in Iran, 
where its chief centre is ShlrSz (cf. R. Gramlich, 
Die schiilischen Dcrwischorden Persicns, in AfKM , 
xxvi/i [X965], 14*26). 

The latter history of the Kubrawiyya in its Central 
Asian homeland is not well-known. It is probable 
that it was almost universally displaced, even in 
i<b w arazm, by the Nak^ljbandiyya f rom the early 


9th/t5th century ouwards, The small town of Saktarl 
near Bukhara remained, however, an active centre 
of the Kubrawiyya until at least the early nth/wdi 
century (for a list of works produced by the skaykhs 
of Saktarl, see A. A. Semenov, Sobranie vosloM^h 
ruhopisei Akaismii Nauh Uzbeks hoi SSR , Tashkent 
1953 . »i. 327 * 8 ); and at some point the Kubrawiyya 
spread eastwards from Central Asia into the Muslim 
regions of China (cf. Muhammad Tawi<Ju‘, at-Islam 
vra Cairo 1364/1943, 112). 

Finally, there are traces of the Kubrawiyya in 
Turkey—a Kubrawi by the name of Mustafa 

L>ede is recorded to have fought in the ranks of the 
army that conquered Istanbul (Ayvansara*!, tfadibat 
Ul-.hewdni*, Istanbul 1281/1861, ii, 261)—but no 
lasting implantation of the order appears to have 
taken place either in Turkey or the Arab lands. Only 
a nominal existence of the Kubrawiyya persisted in 
the western Islamic world as one of the multiple 
secondary affiliations professed by Nafcshbandls 0 f 
the Mudjaddidl- Khalxdf line (cf. Muhammad As*ad 
al-IrbiU, al-Risdla al-as'adiyya fi 'I farina al- l aliyya, 
Istanbul 1343/2924, 29). 

Bibliography: (in addition to that contained 
in the text); Meier’s introduction to his edition of 
the Fawd'ib aldiamal contains a comprehensive 
listing of all sources on the life and work of Kubra. 
See also Kamil al-Dfn al-Harlrl, Tib yin a wdVf 
al-bakd'ik :ia-saldsil a!-tard 3 ib, ms. Ibrahim Efendi 
(SUleymaniye) 430. ill. ff. 79^*84*; Mote, Les 
Kubrawi ya entre Simms me et SHi'isme aux huiltime 
et neuvtiuu stides de VHigire, in REl, xxix (1961), 
61-142 (a pioneering study, despite excessive 
emphasis on allegedly proto-gfc 1 *! elements in the 
early Kubrawiyya; cf. Algar, Some observations on 
religion in Safavid Persia, in Iranian Studies, vii/1-2 
[winter-spring 1974]. 287-90); Ye. E. Bertel’s, 
Celverosli^iya Sheikha Nadim ad-Dina Kubra, 
in Sufism i sufiiskaya literatures, Moscow 1965, 
324-8; Corbin, I.'Homme de lumier* dans le souftsme 
iranien, Paris 1971, 95148; J- S. Trimingbam, 
The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 55-8. 

(H. Algar) 

KUI 3 RUS, modem Turkish Kibns, Greek Kupros 
(etymologically derived probably from the word for 
“copper"), in western languages Cyprus, is the 
largest island in the Eastern Mediterranean, with a 
surface area of 9,251 kin*. The nearest distance to 
the mainland is from Cape Konuakiti in the north 
to Anamur on the southern coast of Turkey, 71 km. 
The distance to the Syrian coast between Cape 
Andreas and Ra’s ibn Khan north of al-Ladhlkiyya 
fa.*/.] is 98 km. The distance to Crete (Arabic Ikritish 
fo.ti.J is about 553 km. The island consists of two 
mountain ranges, Kyrenia-Karpass rising to 1,019 m - 
altitude in the north, and Troodos rising up to 
1.952 m. in the south-west. In between lies a plain, 
the Mesaoria (Turkish Mesarya, Mesalya), which 
supports most of the island's agriculture, although 
its rainfall is marginal and the percentage of irrigated 
land is not iarge. Agriculture continues to be the 
mainstay of the economy. Copper has been mined 
since before 3,000 B.C., but its known veins, like 
those of other minerals (iron pyrites), are near ex¬ 
haustion. Non-metal minerals are available in ex¬ 
portable quantities, e.g. asbestos. Refining of salt is 
still revenue-producing; it is being extracted from 
salt lakes in the low lands near Limassol and Larnaca 
(old names Les Salines, Turkish Tuzla). 

The geopolitical situation of Cyprus within the 
spheres of the ancient civilisations of the Near East 
explains why the island has always played a certain 
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role in history, although its importance has sometimes 
been overrated. Lying on the main sea routes of the 
Levant, within striking distance of the mainland, the 
island has always been in a dependent position to 
any of the surrounding big powers; political in¬ 
dependence has rarely been attained (see below, 
Lusignan period). 

X. Byxantium and Islam [632 x192). 

Cyprus' history in antiquity will not be dealt with 
here. When the expansion of Islam began, the island 
was a province of the Byzantine Empire, with its 
capital at Constantia, ancient Salami*. Since 431 
(Council of Ephesus) the Orthodox Church of Cyprus 
has been autocephalous under an archbishop who 
ranks immediately behind the four great patriarchs. 
The church has moulded the island into a social, 
religious and cultural unit. The old and strong 
links between clergy and people have created a 
sense of social solidarity, which has remained charac¬ 
teristic for the history of the Orthodox Greek popula¬ 
tion of the island during the succession periods of 
foreign dominations. Cyprus’s important cities at 
this time were: Salamis-Ccnstantia, Citium (near 
Larnaca), Curium (near Lpiskopi), Tamassus (Nea) 
Paphos, Neapolis (Nemesos) < Limassol?, Amathos, 
Arsinoc (Marium) {-* Chrysokhou), Lapithos, Kar- 
pasia (Near Rhizo karpaso), Chytri (= Kythrea), 
Treuuthus, Soli, Kerynia and Ledrae or Leukosia 
(= Nicosia). 

It was after the reign of Heraclius (610-41) that 
Cyprus began to be invaded by the Arabs. According 
tc a Greek writer, a raiding party under the caliph 
AbO Bakr appeared on the island in 632, which is not 
very probable. In 647 (648,649 ?) Mu‘ 3 wiya, governor 
of Syria, organised an expedition against the island, 
which was in fact the first large-scale maritime 
enterprise of the Arabs in the Mediterranean (cf. 
Balfidhurl, tr. Hitti, i, 235 ff., 431 f.). His fleet of 
17,000 sail, commanded by ‘Abd Allah b. Kays, 
landed the Arab forces at Constantia. The city was 
besieged, surrendered and sacked. The whole island 
was overrun. Cyprus was compelled to pay a tribute 
of 7,000-7,200 goldpieces, to be paid annually to 
the governor at Damascus, a sum equal to the is¬ 
land’s tribute to the Byzantine treasury. This seems 
to indicate a form of joint-rule over the bland by 
the Emperor and the caliph. It was during this raid 
that Umxn Haram, wife of *Ubada b. al-SSmit, a 
relation of the Prophet, died aud was buried near 
Larnaca. On that site was to be erected the most 
venerated shrine of the Muslims of Cyprus, the H&la 
Sultan Tekke. A second raid was organised by 
Mu c 3 wiya in 33/653-4 led by Abu 'I-Anwar. Lapitbos 
was sacked, and a force of 12,000 occupied the island 
permanently till the caliph Yazld (680-3) withdrew it. 
The tributary relationship with the caliph at Damas¬ 
cus lasted till die time of caliph al-Man^Qr ( 754 - 75 ). 
it seems. 

The peace treaty concluded between Constantine 
IV and c Abd al-Malik in 685 and renewed in 688-9 
with Justinian II provided for the division of the 
revenues of Armenia, Iberia and Cyprus. The last- 
mentiooed emperor decided to transplant the Ortho¬ 
dox population of Cyprus to the south coast of the 
sea of Marmara near ancient Cyzicus, where the city 
of Nova Justiniana (Justinianopolis) was founded for 
the archbishop of Cyprus and his flock. (This town's 
name still figures in the title of the head of the 
church of Cyprus. This exile of the Cypriots lasted 
tiM 698, when the island became resettled by its old 
inhabitants, and also by those who had gone to 


Muslim Syria.) For two and-a half centuries longer, 
there persisted the intermediate status of Cyprus 
between the Roman Emperor and the caliph. The 
island was normally used as a base for Arab maritime 
actions against Asia Minor. 

In 747 a fleet from Alexandria was destroyed by 
a Byzantine force commanded by the admiral of the 
Clbyrrhaeote Theme. Raids and attacks followed each 
other in 772. 79 ° and 806 under command of the 
‘AbbAsid governor in Syria, hfumayd. The island 
nevertheless remained a part of the Byzantine 
Empire, and the Emperor Basil I (867-86) reorganised 
its administration temporarily into a theme, the 
general Alexius being governor. The tribute to the 
caliph was continued (cf. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, De Thematibus, Bonn ed., 40). Cyprus served 
as a base during the campaign of Himerius against 
the Arabs in Crete [see ikr!ti§h] in 902. In 911-13 
an Arab force under D.inyana occupied the island 
for four months. Byzantine authority was restored 
after the recovery of Crete in 963. After ca. 963, 
Cyprus was hardly ever more troubled by Arab 
invasions, and was able to restore its economy. 
Evidence for the island’s renewed florescence is the 
new foundation of the main cities, old sites on the sea 
coast being abandoned. In 1042- j and In 1092 revolts 
against the Emperor Alexius Comnenus occurred. 

Towards the end of that century, Cyrpus became 
a base for operations of Byzantine land and sea 
forces, sometimes in combination with those of the 
Crusaders (in particular, Raymond de St. Cilles, 
Count of Toulouse, and his successors at Tripoli). 
Scanty evidence for the interior history of Cyprus in 
this period points to maladministration and the 
economic draining of the island's resources by the 
Byzantine government. The source of Nicolas 
Mouzalor,, one-time archbishop of Cyprus, must, 
however, be considered suspect because of prejudice 
against the emperor. The first half of the rath century 
left Cyprus in peace. Pilgrim traffic passed through 
it as usual, and relations with Muslim powers were 
correct- The amir of Beirut and many inhabitants 
of that city found refuge on Cyprus when Baldwin, 
king of Jerusalem, captured it on 13 May mo. 
The first Maronites probably settled on the island 
around this time. Inhabitants of Tell Hamdftn in 
Little Armenia were removed to Cyprus by the 
Eruperor John II Comnenus (Caloioannes) (Ibn al- 
KalSnisI, tr. H. A. K. Gibb, Thi Damascus chronicle 
of the Crusades, London 1932, 241). In H48 Manuel 
Comnenus extended the commercial privileges of the 
Venetians to Crete and Cyprus. This marked the 
beginning of the Larin penetration. 

In 1155 or 1156 the Crusader Renaud of Chktillon, 
in co-operation with Thoros II (1145-68) of Little 
Armenia (Armeno-Cilicia), launched an expedition 
against Cyprus and put the Byzantine authorities 
(the Duko John Comnenus) out of action. Cyprus 
suffered badly, and had to pay ransom for hostages 
from among principal members of the clergy and 
the lay population. 

In 553/1x58 a fleet from Egypt raided Cyprus, and 
in 1161 pirates equipped by Raymond III of Antioch, 
Count of Tripoli, raided Cyprus and the coast of 
Cilicia. The last period of Byzantine dominiou over 
Cyprus was the rule of Isaac Ducas Comnenus, the 
self-styled Einpcror of Cyprus from 1x85 to 1x91, 
who was able with support of the Norman King 
William II to defeat an expedition sent by the 
Emperor Isaac II Angelus against him and to rule 
till he was dethroned by Richard the Lion Heart 
in X191. 
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King Richard's licet ran into heavy weather on | 
its way to the Holy Land. The ship carrying his 
sister Joanna and his bride Berengaria, daughter of 
the King of Navarre, sought shelter in the port of 
Limassol. Isaac tried to take the ladies hostage, but 
Richard appeared on 6 May 1191 and landed in 
force on Cyprus. Having been joined by Crusader 
lords from Syria, among whom were Guy dc Lusignan, 
a claimant to the crown of Jerusalem, Richard, after 
failure of a peaceful settlement, opened war against 
Isaac and defeated his forces. Isaac surrendered at 
the end of May X19X. The people of Cyprus delivered 
half of their possessions to the King of England, who 
confirmed the laws and institutions as granted to 
Cyprus by the Emperor Manuel Comnenus. Frankish 
garrisons took the place of the Greek ones, and two 
English gentlemen were appointed a* justiciars and 
sheriffs to administer the island. It wa» to serve as 
the base to provision the Crusaders in Syria, and the 
island became essential for the operations of die 
Franks in the Holy Land during the next century, 
after Saladiu had almost destroyed the Latin’s 
position there at HaUIn (1187). 

2. The Frankish period (rryi-iSfi) 

(a) The rule of the House of Lusignan 
(1192-1489)- —The King of England sold the island 
in July nor to the Knights of the Temple. During 
their rule, a rebellion broke out which was sup¬ 
pressed at great cost. In May 1192 King Richard 
resold Cyprus to Guy de Lusignan, husband to the 
heiress of the crown of Jerusalem. The Byzantine 
Emperor could only raise a protest on the diplomatic 
level. 

Aimery de Lusignan succeeded his brother as lord 
of Cyprus (1194-1205). He continued the feudal 
organisation, granting fiefs to many Latin nobles and 
founding an extensive private domain. The state 
acquired its administrative institutions, and the 
castles of St. Hilarion (“Dieu d'amouc"), Kyrcnia 
(Cdxincs) and Buffavcnto were built. By Papal bulls 
of 20 February and 23 December 1196 a Latin 
hierarchy was installed under the archdiocese of 
Nicosia, with three suffragans, as a parallel to the 
Latin feudal institution. In 1197 Aimery acquired the 
title of King, holding his dominion from the Emperor 
Henry VI with Papal assent. In the same year, the 
Syrian Crusader barons elected him King of Jerusalem 
in Acre. This personal union was restored under King 
Hugh III (1267-84) of Lusignan in 1269, to remain as 
a honorific title of the Kings of Cyprus after 1291. 

A third royal title was collected by the Lusignans, 
that of Armenia in 1368 —again an empty* title 
without land. 

The new kingdom kept the peace with the Muslim 
powers in Syria till the 5th Crusade (122S-9). The 
Cypriots also participated in the expedition to 
Damietta of 1219-21. During the Seventh Crusade, 
the King of France, St. Louis, used tho island as his 
support base in the campaign against Egypt, when 
Damietta was again taken in 1249, and both Kings 
entered the town triumphantly together. The Kings 
of Cyprus remained involved in the Crusaders’ wars 
till the end. In 1269 Hugh III became King of 
Jerusalem, but could not establish his authority 
over the unruly Crusader barons of Syria, Cyprus 
and the maritime republics of Italy. He withdrew 
from Acre in 1276, and when that town fell to the 
MaralQks in 1:91, Cyprus became the last refuge 
for the Christians fleeing from Syria. This new 
position in the Levant was of advantage to Cyprus. 

The 14th century was the great period of the king- 


| dom of the Lusignan "Kings of Cyprus and Jeru¬ 
salem". Its legal foundation was the purest feudal 
constitution ever to come about in mediaeval times, 
involving an elected monarchy controlled by the 
feudal nobility. The latter had as instruments of 
their policy the Haute Cour (Cour des Liges) with all 
executive, legislative and judicial power, as the only 
organ entitled to establish the rightful succession to 
the throne. The King was its president, and he had 
to convene the Haute Cour, but the continuity of 
the dynasty ensured the strong and dominating 
position of the monarch versus the Latin nobility. 

The royal administration was directed by the 
studchal, chamhcllan, chancellter and Grand Bailli for 
civil affairs, and the connitablc, mardchal, Grand 
TurcoplUr (commander of light cavalry) and an 
admiral for military affairs. The two main cities of 
Nicosia and Famagusta were administered by 2 
viscounts assisted by muetosib's (mahUscpi). 

The King, together with the Crusader aristocracy of 
baronial families of French origin (d'lbelin, de Norfcs, 
etc.) and a smaller group of Frankish citizens. Conned 
a small ruling class. The second element of Cyprus 
society formed the foreign merchants communities 
living in privileged, extraterritorial fondachi, Italians 
from Genoa and Venice, Catalans and Provencals. 

The native Orthodox Greek-speaking people 
formed on the whole a class of subjects, ruled and 
exploited like sla\es and serfs, partei and perpenarii. 
Personally free were the Greek le/leri or Francomatt. 
The division between native Greeks and foreign 
Franks became strengthened by the existence of two 
churches. In 1196 King Aimery installed a Roman 
Catholic ("Latin") hierarchy at the side of the 
Orthodox one. By 1260 Pope Alexander IV issued 
the Constitutio Cypria confirming the supremacy of 
the Latins over the Greeks. The Latin archbishop 
solely remained as metropolitan of both hierarchies. 
However, the Orthodox clergy managed to subsist as 
a church organisation conserving the Greek ethnicity 
of its flock. 

The Lusignan period was the first in which the 
island's produce and taxation became spent in and 
for the land itself. This alone must be considered a 
major cause of its economic growth. Next to that was 
the island s position as a transit trading station for the 
East-West trade, the iclulU du Uums par excellence 
after the disappearance of the Crusader states. 
Famagusta developed into a commercial centre con¬ 
necting Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Florence, Barcelona and 
Montpellier with Alexandria, Damascus, Aleppo, and 
through to the Persian Gulf, with South and East 
Asia. 

King Henry II (1283-1324) had to direct the influx 
of the refugees from Syria and Palestine after the 
fall of Acre (1291) and the settlement of the Syrian 
Crusader barons and merchants. In 1343 a Holy 
League between tho Pope, Venice, the Knights of 
St. John at Rhodes and Cyprus was instituted 
against the emerging sea power of the atnir s of Aydln 
[?.v.] in Anatolia. Smyrna was occupied on 28 
October 1344. Otherwise, peaceful commercial re¬ 
lations were maintained with MauilQk Egypt and 
the southern Anatolian coastlands. King Peter I 
(1359*69) revived the ideai of a crusade against 
Islam. In 1361 Gorhigos (Kizkalesi) was annexed 
and Antalya [4.0.) was captured from the Turkman 
Amir Hamidoghlu Mebraed Bey. A European tour of 
the King, now styled alhletaChristi by Pope Urban V, 
prepared for a Crusade: Venice, Cyprus and the 
Knights of St. John collected 10,000 troops trans¬ 
ported in a fleet of 1x5 sail at Rhodes. 
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In October 1365 Alexandria was temporarily 
occupied,but Ihe commercial interests of Venice and 
Genoa stopped any further confrontation with Mam- 
10 k power. These two merchant republics were to 
dominate Cyprus’s politics in the last century of its 
independent existence. At first, it was Genoa which 
gained the upper hand in the competition with 
Venice. In 1372 the Genoese PodcstA (in Famagusta) 
defeated the Venetian Boilo, whose party received 
support from the Greek Cypriots. A Genoese force 
invaded Famagusta and Nicosia. In October 1374, a 
treaty was concluded which assured Genoa complete 
economic hegemony on Cyprus for 90 years. The 
Maona CyPri was the private mercantile organisation 
of Genoese bankers established at Famagusta. The 
King of Cyprus had to cede the town as a guarantee 
for the payment of reparations amounting to 
2,146,400 florins and the yearly tribute to Genoa 
of 40,000 florins. 

The next blow to Cyprus’s independence was an 
invasion by the MamlOk Sultan Barsbay [tf.v.J. On 
7 July 1426, King Janus (1398-1432) and his army 
were defeated near Khirokitia, and Nicosia was 
plundered. The King was set free on the condition 
of becoming a vassal, paying 200,000 florins’ ransom 
and a yearly tribute of 8,ooo florins. After this in 
vasion, the island's economy began to decline. Social 
unrest within the Greek population worsened the 
situation. In 1448 Gorhigos fell under control of the 
Karaman amrrate [sec karaman-oghullari], Cyprus 
lost her last continental interest. 

When in 1458 Charlotte, the daughter of King 
John II, came to the throne, her half-brother James 
the Bastard (1440-73) disputed the succession. He 
applied to the MamlOk sultan for support. In 1460, 
with the aid of Main!Ok auxiliaries, James II defeated 
the legitimist opposition and look the last stronghold 
of the Queen. Kvrenia. and the Genoese held Fama¬ 
gusta in 1464. To defend himself against a Genoese 
counter-attack. James II enlisted Venice as an ally, 
and chose a Venetian subject, Caterina Co mar o (d. 
1510) as his Queen in 1472: after his death (T473), 
she was to rule as the last monarch of independent 
Cyprus till 1489. During her reign, Venice installed a 
virtual protectorate. A Venetian garrison and two 
Venetian counsellors to the Queen were not con¬ 
sidered enough by the Venetian government to safe¬ 
guard the island from the Ottoman Turks’ expansion. 
In 1488 an Ottoman fleet appeared before Fama 
gusta. On 26 February 1*89, Queen Caterina ab¬ 
dicated in Famagusta, and the Venetian Caption 
Generate da Mar, Francesco Priuli, took over the 
government of the island. 

Thus it was Christian Venice that ended the last 
of the Crusader states in the Fast The Signory of 
Venice duly notified and offered justification of the 
take-over to the Sultan KS^t Bay [g.r.] in Cairo, 
and the envey carried with him presents and 16.000 
ducats, being the tribute for 2 years. The Sultan 
thereupon agreed to the transfer of the Kingdom of 
Cyprus tc Venice (February 1490). 

(b) Venetian rule (1489-1571). — With the 
acquisition of Cyprus, the commercial "colonial" 
empire of Venice reached its greatest dimensions. 
The new possession was reorganised. The centralised 
government, the Rettori, consisted of the Luogotenente 
and two counsellors. Venetian nobles elected for 
a two years’ tenure, controlled the finances and 
administration, and resided at Nicosia. A quad¬ 
rennial census was instituted, the first reliable 
population data of Cyprus’s history. The governor 
of Famagusta, the Capilan del Regno di Ciprd, acted 


as commander-in-chief of the army and the fortresses 
in peace-time, and had a share in the civil administra¬ 
tion. In time of war or menace, a proveditor-general 
was elected for two years to command. From the 
period of the Lusignan rule, two offices were retained 
only, the viscounties of Famagusta and Nicosia being 
reserved for Cypriots. A Great Council replaced the 
Haute Cour, but did not leave any real power to the 
Frankish baronage, by now a commingling of military 
adventurers from all over the Mediterranean world. 

On the whole, Venetian administration was in¬ 
efficient and corrupt It estranged the local Latin 
ruling class and did not manage to gain the loyalty 
of the Greek population. The island remained a 
colony and a military base only for the Venetians, 
and one inadequately manned at that. The economy 
continued its decline, aggravated by natural dis¬ 
asters in the course of the century. The burden of the 
tribute to the Mamluk sultans remained till 1517, 
when it became payable to the Ottoman sultan at 
Istanbul. The monopolistic exploitation of the is¬ 
land's resources did not encourage local enterprise. 
Apart from salt and grain, cotton, cultivated since 
the early 14th century, now became the major source 
of revenue, replacing sugar cane. Various forms of 
taxation pressed hard upon the labouring population. 
A conspiracy against Venice in 1562, led by a Greek, 
one Jacob Diassorin, was suppressed. Its dangerous 
aspect was that the rebels had made contact with the 
Ottomans. The Venetians now modernised the is¬ 
land’s defences, and three fortresses, those of Kyrcnia, 
Nicosia and Famagusta, were to be the sole defensible 
places; old fortifications like St. Hilarion, Buffavento 
and Kan tar a were dismantled by 1567. 

The Ottoman threat hovered over Cyprus during 
the rule of Venice, and in the years following the 
Ottoman-Venetian peace treaty of 1540 (cf. texts 
ed. by Bonelli, Lehmann and Bombaci). pressure 
increased. The admiral Piyile Pasha promoted the 
continuation of a naval policy aimed at annexing 
the Latin-held islands in the Levant seas on the 
routes of Ottoman communications; Chios and 
Cyprus, the principal among them, were both already 
tributary to the Porte. In the end, the pro-Venetian 
peace party at the Porte, Sofcollu Mebmed Pasha's, 
gave in to the war party, and the attack on Cyprus 
was decided for the early spring 1570. Joseph Nasi, 
alias Don Juan Micas, seems to have been im¬ 
plicated here. 

Selim II (1566-74) issued his orders for war in 
1568. A fetwd by the sbey&i til-lsldm provided a 
justification for breaking the peace (cf. text in 
Pe^evrf, i, 386-7, tr. in d'Ohsson, Tableau, ed. 1824, 
v, 7j f. — GOR, hi, 366 f.). Preparations continued 
during 1569. On 28 March 1370 the Ottoman envoy 
Kubad formally hauded to the Senate and the Doge 
Sultan Selim II’s demand for the cession of Cyprus, 
which was refused. In the meantime, LAla Mustafa 
Pasha, the fifth vizier fa.p.] was appointed serddr, 
and PJyOle Pasha, the third vizier [ff.t/.]. was made 
commander of a fleet of 80 galleys and 30 galliots, 
followed by ‘All Pa^lja with troops, munitions and 
materials for the land campaign. 

On 3 July 1570 the Ottoman fleet appeared before 
Laroaca [Us Salines). A Holy League created by 
Pope Pius V, Spain and Venice failed to organise 2 
timely counterattack. The Venetian commander, the 
Luogotenente Nicolo Dan dole, had to limit himself to 
the defence of the fortress towns. On 25 July 1570 
the siege of Nicosia began, and ended on 9 September 
when the city was taken by storm. Kyrenia capit¬ 
ulated without a fight 5 days later. The population 
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in the countryside seems not to have opposed the 
invaders at all. The fortress city of Famagusta still 
held out. The Ottomans began the siege in September 
1570. The fleet of the Holy League never came nearer 
than Castelorizo island, and only small Venetian 
reinforcements readied Famagusta in January 1571. 
The new season of war began in the middle of April 
1371. when work on the siege trenches and mines 
was begun in earnest. Heavy bombardments, mining 
and ensuing man-to man fighting exacted a heavy 
toll (50-80,000 on the Turkish side, out of a force 
totalling 250,000 or morel. Marc Antonio BraguliQ 
surrendered on 1 August upon condition of a free 
withdrawal of troops with their dependents. Lala 
MusiSfa Pasha did not, however, keep to the treaty 
of surrender in the end. and the Venetian commander 
and many of his staff were massacred. 

3. Ottoman Rule (15711873). 

By a treaty of 7 March 1573 Venice formally ceded 
Cyprus to the Ottoman Sultan and agreed to pay a 
war Indemnity of 300,000 ducats. 

Already, by an imperial order of 9 September issued 
by the senior Lala Muft&fA Pasha after the capture 
of Nicosia, Cyprus had been made an eyelet or 
beglerbegtlik, with Mu?affar Pa>ha os the first Otto¬ 
man governor. Next to the beglerbeg 1 were appointed, 
as usual, a chief ktltf of the province and a deJUrddr, 
The new province comprised eight sandjak s: market 
or Nicosia (Lettish a), an( | on t}, e mainland Idol, 
Sis, c Aia J iyye (Alanya), Tarsus, TarAblu; and Shim 
(till 1573) (all with the timdr system), and Kvrenia, 
Paphos (Baf) and Famagusta (Magosha) (with 
sdlydne [?.v.]). Apart from the main towns, there 
were, according to the 2372 tahrir, 705 inhabited 
and 76 desolate villages. 

Population numbers of Ottoman Cyprus fluctuated 
greatly; from the 18th century many observers in¬ 
dicated ± 80,000, but some observers 200,000, both 
figures contrasting with the census result of 1572 
which produced i 85,000 taxable heads of family 
(hhdne). EwliyS Celebi indicated 30,000 Moslems and 
150,000 infidels in around 1670-5. Probably the 
reports of the depletion of the island in the first 
centuries of Ottoman rule have been exaggerated. 
The first census alter the British occupation in 1881 
showed a total population of 185.630. 

The organisation of the new province was based 
on a new survey of population and revenue, tahrir, 
ordered by z firman of r 9 ]>jumada II 979/9 October 
1571 to the newly-appointed begUrbegi Sinan Pag^a. 
This survey is recorded in the dcjtcr-i mujayfel-i 
Klbrus dated 18 October 1572 (Ankara tapu ve 
kadastro anjivi. Old records No. 506/64). Govern¬ 
ment was to be according to Islamic and Ottoman 
law. A major change was the grant of mfrf lands in 
usufruct to the native farmers, who were freed from 
serfdom, the feudal system being abolished. The 
amount of fairya (■= Marddj ) [7.0.] was one gold 
piece per head of family. In the othar forms of 
taxation, the Ottoman government also exercised 
moderation and prcJuced a favourable change in 
respect to Venetian and Lusignan policy. 

The abolition of the mite du sel , for instance, re¬ 
sulted in a sharp decrease of revenue, though produc¬ 
tion of salt was not reduced (Inalcik, Ottoman policy 
... [see Bibl.), 60 (.). Forced labour was abolished 
in practice as well. From 45 % to 67 % of taxes 
were levied in kind, as elsewhere in the Ottoman 
provinces; djisya and ispcrifac (q.w.) were paid 
in cash. 

A squadron of galleys was stationed at Famagusta 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


and Kyrcnia. Ottoman troops garrisoned on the 
island numbered 3,779 including i.ooo Janissaries, 
established in Nicosia, Limasol, Paphos, Famagusta 
and Kyrenia. A great number of Anatolian Turks 
from the regions of Konya, Kara nun, Nigde, l$el, 
Alanya, Antalya, Menteshc and Deftizli were settled 
on the island as so-called siirgUtt (cf. Barkan, in 
IFM , xi [1949*50], xv [1955], jcrn&n of DjumAda I 
980/21 September 1571 to the Kdplis of K&raniAn, 
Anadolu and Dhulkadriyye; see Muhimme defteri, 19, 
pp. 334 * 7 , no. 669, publ. in ibid., 552 * 3 )- In total, 
1689 families immigrated by 1572, mainly fanners. 
In 1581 8,000 families were registered as immigrants 
(MD 43. cf- C. Orhonlu. art iu Ktbris tcthiklcri 
kongresi (see Bibl.], 99-103). Conversion of Latin and 
Greek Christians added little to the number of 
Muslim “Turkish*' population, amounting to only 
about 400. 

A major contribution to the welfare of the native 
Greek population was the Ottoman decision to 
abolish the Homan Catholic hierarchy and to restore 
the Orthodox Church of Cyprus under Its archbishop. 
This prelate was made representative of his com¬ 
munity vis-A-vis the Ottoman government as the 
Ethnarch or head of the Greek community. It meant 
an increasing degree of autonomy for the Orthodox 
Greek population under its own chosen leaders, and 
the relatively unhindered development of its own 
cultural tradition into modern times. This privileged 
status of the Greek population, together with the new 
dominating but smaller group of Turkish Muslims on 
Cyprus, was to form the basic situation of the Cypriots 
down to modem times. The Latin element entirely 
lost Us former status. It survived only in small 
numbers, profiting from diplomatic protection within 
the framework of the Capitulations system [see 
imtiyazAt]. 

Ottoman possession of the island was not seriously 
threatened after 1571. The Grand Duke of Tuscan j 
organised a raid on Famagusta in 1607 at the time 
of his grand oriental scheme involving Fakhr al-Din 
[4.1/.]. amir of the Druzes, and the rebel P( 3 nbulat 
‘All Pasha [q.v.]. The Veneto-Ottoman war of 
Candia (2645-69) did not have any great effect on 
Cyprus. In the 17th and 18th centuries, Cyprus was 
still an important centre of Levant trade, cotton 
and salt being valuable commodities. Consuls of 
Venice, France, of the Dutch Republic (since x6rg) 
and of England resided at Lamaca, the factory 
(iskele [q.v. in Suppl.J) of the island. The consuls 
and their national groups of foreign residents some¬ 
times played an important political as well as a 
commercial role on the island, especially in times of 
rebellion. 

The importance of Cyprus decreased after the 
conquest of Crete was completed in 2669. At that 
time, the beglerbegUxh was incorporated into the 
province of the Kapuddn Pasha, who sent a deputy 
governor, the mUsellttn. The role of the Orthodox 
hierarchy in the administration increased at the same 
time. Strife among the Ottoman notables of Nicosia 
led to armed conflict, which in its turn caused the 
Porte to interfere by sending troops repeatedly. 
Clfutoghlu Abmcd Pasha at last succeeded in defeat¬ 
ing the rebels and executing their leader Boyadjl 
Mebmed Aglia in ca. 1690. In 1703 Cyprus was 
transformed into a domain of the Grand 

Vizier. The government was now exercised by a 
muJiaysit (taksilddr) in the name of the latter, who 
was a farmer of taxes at the same time. The frequent 
change of these functionaries, as elsewhere, led to 
overburdening by taxation. In 1745 Cyprus once 
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again became an independent province under its 
own pasha for a few years. Abu Bekir Pasha (1746-6) 
exercised his charge satisfactorily, bequeathing to 
the island an aqueduct serving Larnaca. the harbour 
and passing ships (1 tabfiyya of iz Rabi f I 1161/ 
12 March 1748, in Luke, Cyprus, 69-74)- 

In 1754 a hhaif-i humiyun was issued at the request 
of the Archbishop and suffragans to fix the amount 
of the Myirddi together with the ina c i^ei and nuzil 
taxes at 214 piastres per head on 10,066 assessments. 
The bishops acquired the status ol ly iM^tihashi (Gr. 
demegeron), responsible for the peace and the pay¬ 
ment of taxes by the Greek subject population. In 
1764 Cil ‘Qthman Aglia, mukofftl oi the Grand Vizier 
and a tnultcziw, doubled the kharadi on Christians 
and Muslims aiike, who rose in revolt and killed him. 
The revolt lasted till August 1766. Cyprus suffered 
the depredations of the Russian fleet after the 
destruction of the Ottoman one (Ceshmc 5 - 7 July 
1770) till 1774 - From 1 777 to 1783 tfasij&I ‘Abd 
ui-Baki Agha was mit/iaffU. by this time, the actual 
administration and levying of taxes was shared 
between the Ottoman administrator and the Arch¬ 
bishop and bishops, who employed the Greek 
"Dragoman of the Saray" as their agent also. In 
1804 a revolt of the Turkish troops broke out against 
the Archbishop and the dragoman H^didjl Georgians 
Komesios (executed in 1809), and this lasted till 1805. 

The Greek Cypriots contributed little to the Greek 
War of Independence (1821-9). The little involve¬ 
ment there was (1821) gave the tntisillim the pretext 
for, firstly, a general disarmament of all Christians. 
Then the leading personalities were arrested and put 
to death in July 1821, among them the Archbishop 
Kyprianos (1810-21) and three bishops. After the 
massacre there followed a partial confiscation of the 
possessions of the victims and of the churches and 
monasteries on the islands, although much was 
restored later. The Christians living within the 
fortresses of Nicosia, Famagusta and other towns 
were ordered to remove themselves to the outside, a 
situation which has remained. The archbishops never 
recovered their powerful pre-1821 position. The 
Greek Kingdom was recognised by the Porte in 1829, 
and this caused the beginning of nationalist aspira¬ 
tions of tnosn amongst the Greek Cypriots. The 
overtaxation of the island's resources continued to 
frustrate a fundamental improvement of its economy, 
and revolts by both groups of the population oc¬ 
curred in 1833. 

In 1838 the era of the Trnnffmai [?.v.] set in. By 
1849 Cyprus was reformed as a san&ah of the 
province of the Island* of the Aegean Sea, Qi**Pir i 
babr-i sejid fa.v.] and administered by a mHUforrtf, 
assisted by a ih ri» or council where Christians and 
Muslims were represented. Governors followed each 
other in quick succession. In 1861 Cyprus became an 
independent san&aft (Hill, iv, 239). The second 
tanzinuit decree of 1856 was applied in Cyprus, and 
the effects of reform were becoming noticeable during 
the last decades of the Ottoman administration 
(1856-78), when courts came into being. The popula¬ 
tion increased from ra. 100,000 in 1840 to 200,000 in 
1862. The island's economy progressed moderately, 
and Larnaca remained the principal port. The 
administrative status of Cyprus was however reduced 
again in 1868 to a sandjak in the wildyct of the 
Islands, but restored in 1870. 

4. 7 he British Occupation 187S-1959. 

A few days before the Congress of Berlin, Great 
Britain concluded with Sultan ‘Abd UMiamld II 


fa-v.] a secret Convention of Defensive Alliance in 
which she promised help to defend his empire against 
Russian encroachment. The sultan ceded Cyprus for 
occupation and administration as a "place d'nruics". 
In an annexe of x July 1878 it was provided that the 
annual surplus revenue of Cyprus, assessed from the 
average of the previous 5 years, was to continue to 
be paid to the Sultan. The so-called "tribute" in 
fact never reached the Sultan, but was diverted to 
the creditors of the Ottoman Debt instead, and this 
arrangement remained in force till Sir Ronald Storrs’ 
administration in 1927. The SuJtan retained his 
sovereign rights to the island and continued ap¬ 
pointing its mit/ti and This status ga^e little 
incentive to the British government to develop 
Cyprus, but elementary reforms and ameliorations 
were effected. With the outbreak of the First World 
War in 1914, Great Britain annexed the island. A 
representative regime was instituted (1922). with a 
council of x8 members, comprising 9 Greeks, 3 Turks 
and 6 British officials. Any proposal for union with 
Greece, enosis, could thus be deadlocked by the 
Turco-British bloc. The repeated refusal of enosis 
created tension between Greek Cypriots and the 
British. At the Peace of Lausanne (1923)* Turkey 
formally renounced all claims to Cyprus. In 1923 
Cyprus became a British crown colouy. 

A small number of Turks, however, opted for the 
Turkish nationality and left. The first great conflict 
between Greeks and British broke in 1931 during 
Sir Ronald Storrs’ tenure as governor. A state of 
emergency was proclaimed. Military government re¬ 
mained till alter World War II. Already in 1941, 
however, political parties were permitted again: a 
communist party A.K.E.L., a Greek nationalist party 
K.li.K., and a Turkish party. Trade Unions came 
about mainly under communist leadership. Municipal 
elections were held in 1943 - After 1945 the British 
government did not consider any change of status for 
Cyprus. In 1950 Greek Cypriot nationalists organised 
a plebiscite among Greek Cypriots, and 96 % voted 
for enosis. The young Bishop of Kition, Michael 
Mouskos, was the organiser of this demonstration. 
On r8 October 1950 he was elected the "Most 
Blessed and Most Reverend Archbishop of New 
Justimana and all Cyprus" under the name Makarios 
III (19x9-77). In 1954 a Cyprus-born Greek oificer, 
George Grivas, began organising an anti-British 
guerrilla organisation, E-O.K.A. The British govern¬ 
ment devised a new constitution for the colony 
without giving any hopes for independence. In early 
*935 the first discussion of the Cyprus problem in 
the U.N.O. failed to have a pro Greek result. Soon 
afterwards guerrilla warfare by E.O.K.A. began. In 
July 1955 the British Premier Sir Anthony Eden 
held the first tripartite talks on the question, with 
Greece and Turkey, the latter also invited to have 
a say as an ally of N.A.T.O. Turkey's point of view 
was maintenance of the status quo as a guarantee 
against enosis. The leader of the Greek Cypriots, 
Archbishop Makarios III, protested against discus¬ 
sion of the interests of Cyprus without the presence 
of its own people, meaning only the Greek Cypriots. 
E.O.K.A. stepped up its activities. Field-Marshal 
Sir John Harding was appointed governor. He 
opened talks with Makarios upon the base of "a 
wide measure of self government". This was accept¬ 
able for the Turks and nearly so for Makarios. The 
talks were unexpectedly broken off by order of the 
London government, and Makarios deported to the 
Seychelles Islands (9 March 1956). 

E.O.K.A. terrorism came into full fury. The 
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British began to recruit Turkish Cypriots as police¬ 
men, who consequently also fell victim to Greek 
bullets; the beginning of inter-communal violence 
dates back from this time. A Turkish militant 
organisation grew up, and a Turkish Cypriot leader 
emerged, Dr. Fazil Ku^iik. At the U.N.O. meeting 
in February 1957. neither enosis nor its Turkish 
answer taksim {division of Cyprus into two parts) 
got sufficient support. The new British Prime 
Minister, Harold Macmillan, decided to release 
Makarios, who was not, however, allowed to return 
to his island, and Sir Hugh Foot was appointed 
governor. The Menderes government in Ankara 
protested against this liberal figure succeeding the 
Field-Marshal, and blocked the p/ans for self-govern¬ 
ment of Cyprus, the return of the Archbishop and 
talks with all Cypriot leaders. A revised Foot- 
Macmillan constitutional proposal contained many 
elements later used in the London-Zurich treaties of 
1959. At the time of its announcement, Cyprus ex¬ 
perienced the worst terrorist fighting between the 
two communities, between E.O.K.A. and T.M.T., 
the Turkish National Defence Organisation, with 
200 dead in two months. At this time there were 
20,000 British troops on the island. 

Civil war suddenly came to an end in July 1958, 
although E.O.K.A. continued its fight against the 
British. Makarios, fearing an Anglo-Turkish co¬ 
operation to divide Cyprus, came forward in Sep¬ 
tember with a proposal for independence under 
auspices of the U.N.O. Grivas did not support it, 
and tuosis remained his only aim. Great Britain 
did not consider it either, but began to change its 
own position: 28,000 troops on Cyprus became too 
heavy a burden, and a Greco-Turkish conflict would 
harm N.A.T.O. Sovereign base areas in Cyprus would 
be sufficient for Britain’s strategic needs. Athens 
wanted to prevent taksim; but Ankara could accept 
any compromise which prevented enosis. The U.S.A. 
made il clear that it would not continue supporting 
Great Britain in the Middle East. Auv Greco-Turkish 
solution must be accepted. 

In December 1958. the first talks between Greece 
and Turkey (by Averoff-Tossizza and Zorlu re¬ 
spectively) were held. In February 1959 the prime 
ministers and foreign secretaries reached agreements 
in Zurich. At a second meeting in London these and a 
draft constitution were submitted to the British 
government. The Cypriots had not taken part 
officially before, but the Cypriot leaders Makarios and 
KUfilk were now invited to accept the agreements. 
Makarios was put under heavy pressure by Greece. 
In London, at I^ncaster House on 19 February 1959, 
three treaties were signed by all parties: 

(«) a "Treaty of establishment", Britain declaring 
Cyprus independent, with the reservation of two 
sovereign base areas. 

(a) a "Treaty of guarantee": the 3 powers guarantee 
the independence of Cyprus and its status as defined 
in a number of fundamental articles of its Constitu¬ 
tion. Enosis and taksim are forbidden, and in case of 
violation, all three powers together, or if not feasible, 
each separately, may take action to restore the 
status foederis. 

(3) a "Treaty of alliance" between Cyprus, Greece 
and Turkey, a military alliance with headquarters 
at Nicosia, where 950 Greek and 650 Turkish soldiers 
will be statioued, was laid down as an extra guarantee 
for the other treaties. 

Furthermore, a Constitution was laid down which 
came into force on t6 August 1960. The independent 
Republic of Cyprus, with a presidential regime and 


Greek and Turkish as official languages, has an 
executive of one President and one Vice-President, 
a Greek and a Turk respectively, elected by their 
own communities- There is a council of 10 ministers, 
comprising 7 Greeks and 3 Turks, deciding with a 
majority vote. Its decisions are subject to a veto of 
President and/or Vice-President. There is a Parlia¬ 
ment of 50 (35 plus 15), with a Greek speaker and 
a Turkish deputy speaker, deciding with a majority 
vote, except in electoral municipal and fiscal legis¬ 
lation, when separate communal majorities arc 
needed. (Full text in: Conference on Cyprus. Docu¬ 
ments signed and initialled at Lancaster House on 
February 19, 1959- Cmnd. 679, London [H.M.S.O.] 
* 959 )- 

5. Independence i960. 

After the transitory period from 19 February 1959 
to 15 August i960. Cyprus became an independent 
state on 16 August 1960- Its population in about 
1968 was estimated at 621,500 (last official census of 
i960: 557.615. with 442.521 Greeks, 104,350 Turks, 
3,628 Armenians, 2,708 Maronites, 3,351 British, 
2,796 Latins and 18,261 others). Reliable estimates 
aro that in 1970 the Greeks made up 78 % and 
Turks t8 %, which means a slight lack of increase 
of the T urks. 

The application of the detailed and imposed con¬ 
stitution caused serious difficulties. The first op¬ 
position came from Grivas, who with his followers 
continued to insist on ettosis. The formation of an 
army caused insurmountable difficulties; the Turks 
wanted separate communal units and Kiigiik in the 
cad u?cd his veto against Makarios. Appointments of 
civil servants became problematical because the 
Turks could not fill all the 30 % of posts due to 
them. The most serious conflict was caus'd by the 
separation of municipalities, no longer desired by 
the Greeks. The Turks took this point as a test case 
for the loyal application of the constitution. When 
the Turks proposed to continue with it in the end 
of 1962, Makarios blocked it. Both parties were 
considered to be wrong by the constitutional court, 
whose members ("neutral" German lawyers) left the 
country not long after for fear of their lives. 

On the r January 1963 Makarios came forward 
with a proposal to amend 13 points of the constitu¬ 
tion, which was no longer functioning. The idea 
was to install a more unified state, with guarantees 
for the Turkish Cypriots, Makarios and Ku?uk being 
co-presidents. 

The Ankara government declined these proposals. 
The intercommunal deadlock led to civil war. On 
4 March 1964 a United Nations peace force was 
organised and a U.N. mediator was appointed. 
Violence continued. Makarios introduced military 
service, and could thus mobilise a Greek National 
Guard to control the extremist bands directed by 
Grivas from Athens. The situation worsened in the 
course of the year. The U.S. President Lyndon 
Johnson warned the Prime Minister Incinu in June 
that Turkey would not be protected by N.A.T.O. in 
case of a Russian attack after Turkish unilateral 
action. All over the island die Turkish Cypriots 
withdrew inside fortified enclaves surrounded by 
Greek Cypriot guerrillas and men of the National 
Guard. This meant a definitive change of the old 
settlement pattern of 120 all-Turkish and 106 mixed 
villages. There was a relocation to Turkish-dominated 
areas of at least 25,000 Turkish refugees. In 1969, 
115,189 Turk refugees still remained unsettled. A 
precarious balance was maintained by the U.N. 
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Force in Cyprus (U.N.F.I.C.Y.P.). Greek Cypriots 
dominated tbe greater part of the Republic. A 
U.N. mediator, Galo Plaza, began his work in 
March 1965. Makarios and KU^iik did not act to¬ 
gether any more, nor did the cabinet or parliament. 
Makarios kept on insisting that the imposed con¬ 
stitution was irapracticable. Ktifiik maintained that 
a limitation of independence was necessary for the 
survival of the Turkish community, which must 
never be treated as « minority, and proposed taksim. 
Neither of the two Cypriot parties was able to make 
concessions. 

Grcco-Turkisb talks in 1966 led to no results. In 
the autumn of 1967, violence flared up again after 
Greek Cypriot provocation. The Ankara govern¬ 
ment threatened intervention. The Athens Junta 
government gave in, and withdrew Grivas from the 
island. Makarios's position had now become the 
stronger one. KUptik proclaimed a separate transi¬ 
tional government for all Turkish sectors in December 
1967. On 25 February 1968, presidential elections 
were held which resulted in a 95.4 % vote for Maka¬ 
rios and his independence policy. Concessions were 
granted to the Turks. R. Denkta§ was allowed to 
return and was elected president of the Turkish 
Communal Chamber. He conducted mtercommunai 
talks with G. Clerides in June, July and autumn 
of 1968 and in the spring of 2969. On 8 March 1970, 
an atiack was made on President Makarios, probably 
by Greek cx-E.O.K.A. members. Parliamentary 
elections were held in July 1970 separately by both 
communities. 

The year 1971 saw talks on Cyprus by the govern¬ 
ments of Athens and Ankara in Lisbon (by Foreign 
Ministers Olgay and XanthopouJos-Palaraas). The 
communal talks between Denktas and Clerides were 
also continued. In September, General Grivas re¬ 
turned secretly to organise a new E.O.K.A. terrorist 
(1972) movement, mainly directed against Makarios' 
position, but also a menace to Turkish Cypriots. In 
March 1972 Grivas, assisted by the Bishops of 
Paphos, Kitium and Kyrenia, staged a coup to 
defrock the President-Archbishop and followed it 
up with raids and killings among Makarios's party 
which continued during 1973. Grivas died on 37 
January 1974. Makarios’s conflict with the Athens 
Junta led to the overthrow by Greek army officers 
of his government on 23 July 2974. 

Led by an E.O.K.A. terrorist, Nikos Sampson, the 
coup seemed to aim at cnosis. The Turkish govern¬ 
ment invoked the Treaty of Guarantee and inter¬ 
vened unilaterally. On 20 July massive Turkish troop 
landings were effected near Kyrenia and elsewhere. 
A short war ensued between tie Turkish army units 
and the Greek Cypriot National Guard, which led to 
a lasting division of the island along the cease-fire 
line, stretching from the East, south of Famagusta 
to the West, near Lefka including the Turkish zone 
of Nicosia. Massive relocation of the population was 
the result, with at least 200,000 displaced persons. 
In December 1974 Makarios returned to Cyprus as 
President. His authority was now, however, less. 
The new leaders of the two communities are G. 
Clerides and R. Denkta?, both lawyers by profession. 
Intercommunal talks were continued by them in 
2973 without significant results, and on 13 February 
2975 Deukta$ announced the formation of a separato 
Turkish state in the northern hall of Cyprus. The 
intercommunal talks were resumed in Vienna in 
April under the auspices of U.N. Secretary-General 
K. Waldheim. 

On 3 August 1977. President Archbishop Makarios 


III died aged 63. S. Kyprianou succeeded him as 
President, and Bishop Chrysostornos of Paphos was 
elected head of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus in 
the course of the year. Intercommunal talks Were 
resumed in January 2978 under auspices of the 
U.N.O. Secretary General between Kyprianou and 
Dcnktafl. 

The Cyprus Question, one of the last remnants of 
the Eastern Question, remains to be solved ou the 
both national and international levels. 
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Assises des Bourgeois", in Rev. hist, du droit 
Jr a n{a is et It ranger, xxxii (i 954 >. 298 ff., 358 ff.; 
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historical survey); H. Sahillioglu, Csmanli idares- 
inde Ktbns'in ilh yih butfesi 7 Ekim 1571-7 Ekim 
1572, in Belgeler IV (2967} L, 2-33; SelfinikI 
Mustafa, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1282, repr. Freiburg 
1970 (Ms. Millet 331 to be preferred); R. Stephens, 
Cyprus, a place of arms, London-New York 1966 
(good history of Greco-Anglo-Turkish conflict); 
Sir Ronald Storrs, Orientations, London 2945* 
1949 3 ; G. T<Sn< 5 kid£s, Chypre, histoire rtcente et 
perspectives d'avenir, Paris 1964; $. Turan, art. 
Pertev Pa?a Mchrned, in lA, ix, 552 * 4 ; idem, 
Piydle Pafa, in ibid., 566-9; idem, Lola Mustafa 
Pahakkinda notlar ve vcsikalar, in Belleten, xxii 
(2958); S. G. Xydis, Cyprus, conflict and concilia¬ 
tion 1954-1858, Columbus, Ohio 1967; idem. 
Cyprus, reluctant republic, The Hague 2973; idem, 
Towards toil and moil in Cyprus, in MEJ, xx 
(2966). 1-19; Zlwcr [Pasha] Kibris ta'rikhl, 
Lefkosha 2312. (A. H. de Groot) 

KUBU. a sub-district (kecamatan) of the regency 
( kabupaUn) of Pcntianak, situated in the south of 
the delta of the Great Kapuas river, in the Indonesian 
province of Western Kalimantan in Borneo fo.t/. 
in Suppl.]. In 1971 it had 16,031 inhabitants, among 
them 643 foreigners, most of them Chinese. The 
scattered population is mainly of mixed Arab, 
Buginese, or Malay origin, besides the Chinese and 
few Dayaks. Since 1955. the Indonesian government 
has tried to open some areas for Javanese im¬ 
migrants. 

The family which ruled this area until 1958 was 
of Arab descent originating from Hadramawt. 
founder of the kingdom was Sayyid (according to 
others Sharif) Idrus al-Idrus, who settled not far 
froru the mouth of the river Terentang with a few 
Arab, Buginese and Malay followers in ca. 2780, 
soon after his brother-in-law, the Arab adventurer 
Sharif ‘Abd al-Rabmftn al-Kadri, had founded the 
sultanate of Pontianak. The capital and kingdom 
received its name from an entrenchment (Malay 
kubu) thrown up as a defence against raids by pirates. 
He put himself under the protection of the Dutch 
East India Company, who recognised him as a ruler 
with the title Hum (lord). One of his sons, c Alawl bin 
Idrus, because of hts opposition against the Dutch 
and favour of the British, left Kubu in 2823 and 
finally settled in Sarawak; some of his descendants 
have had a certain political influence there, especially 
since independence (1963). 

In 2920, the Dutch introduced a bestuur comiii in 
Kubu, consisting of three notables, each of whom 
was allotted a certain territory as an appanage. The 
last king, Hasan bin Zayn, was appointed as head 
of the bestuur comiU by the Japanese in 2943, before 
he was elected head of the self-governing kingdom 
in 2949. In 1938, the monarchy was abolished and 
Kubu was transformed into its present administra¬ 
tive position as a kecarnatan. The predominant religion 
is Islam, but this is mixed with animistic beliefs. 
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Bibliography: see that for kcbu in EI l , and 

also J. U. Lontaan, Sejarak huhutn adat dan adal- 

istiadat Kalimantan Barat, Pontianak 1975. 

(W. H. RASSERS — [O. SCHUMAHHj) 

KOCAK KUAN ILIANGALl, MIrzA, known also 
as Shaykh Yunus (1880-1921), Persian revolu¬ 
tionary and the first person to declare a republican 
regime in Iran. He was bom into a lower middle 
class family of Rasht, in the north of Iran, and 
studied Arabic and other religious subjects in the 
traditional schools in his region. He then moved to 
Tehran, continuing his studies in a religious school 
called the madrasa-yi mahmudiyya. His early train¬ 
ing in traditional schools, together with his associa¬ 
tion with the Russian revolutionaries in Tiflis and 
Baku fa 1908, plus his close co-operation with the 
militant Iranians involved in the Persian Con¬ 
stitutional Revolution of 1905-1r, developed in 
KQlak Khan a strong sense both of revolutionary 
patriotism and also of devotion to Islam. We there¬ 
fore see him occasionally consulting the Rur’an as 
well as setting up sessions for reciting the heroic 
poetry of Firdawsi [9.V.J (Ibrahim FakhrSn, Sarddr-i 
Pu mnal Mirgd Kufak Khan. Tehran 1965, 37-8). 
In 1909 Kulak joined tho revolutionary group of 
GII4n aimed at overthrowing the then despotic ShAh. 
Muhammad e All(reigned x907-9).TheGIlanBakhtiyari 
forces moved on Tehran victoriously in July 1909 
while KMak Ki]Sn was suffering a severe back injury 
caused by carrying a heavy gun during the expedition. 

After this short-lived victory on the part of the 
constitutionalists. Muhammad ‘All Shah fled to 
Russia, where he made an attempt to regain his 
throne. A year or so later he entered Iran and. with 
the help of some Turkoman supporters, he moved 
towards Tehran. At this time (1911) Kulak Khan 
joined the government troops in MSzandarAn and 
"took many heroic actions” against the former 
Shah’s forces (Abmad Kasravl, Ta'rlkh-i hidjdahsdla- 
yi Jdharbdydfdn , Tehran 1961, i8x). In this expedi¬ 
tion, Kulak Kh3n was wounded. After his recovery, 
he was denied residence in Rasljt by the then Consul- 
General of Tsarist Russia; hence he moved to 
Tehran, suffering extreme poverty. 

While in Tehran, Kulak KfaSn took an active 
interest in the idea of Fan-Islamism which was then 
(1913) being propagated by the Ottomans and which 
enjoyed a considerable following in Tehran and else¬ 
where. Kulak Kh3n had a series of meetings and 
discussions with religious and political personalities 
concerned about the future of Iran, and finally 
decided to undertake armed struggles against the 
British-backed government of Iran. In 1914, there¬ 
fore, he went to Gilan and rose against the govern¬ 
ment and, with the help of some German and Otto¬ 
man advisers, organised his Pan-Islamic group, with 
the newspaper Djanpal as its official organ, the latter 
first appearing in 19x7. 

After the Soviet Revolution, the termination of 
Tsarist claims on Iran and the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Persian Agreement of 1919 which established 
British control over the Persian army, customs, and 
financial affairs, Kfllak Khan, like other revolu¬ 
tionary leaders such as KhivAbAnl [q.v. 1 and Muham¬ 
mad Taljl KhMi Pisyin. intensified his campaign 
against the British. He established friendship with 
the Russian Bolshevik regime and in the name of the 
liberation of Iran, in May 1920, he proclaimed the 
Socialist Republic of GlUn. 

To Kulak Khan's revolution was, of course, op¬ 
posed the British backed government of Tehran; a 
number of clashes therefore took place between the 


Djangalis and the opposing British and Persian 
troops. There were also internecine fights between 
Kulak Khan on the one hand and other J>jaug&li 
leaders, such as Ihsan Allah KjjAn and Kt)&lu KurbSn 
and a number of the ‘Adalat Party members, who 
held extremist communist views. These conflicts 
finally resulted in the murder of a prominent revo¬ 
lutionary, Haydar Khan ‘Amu (Jgkjll fa.v. in Suppl.]. 
In the meantime, the pro-British Sayyid PiyA* 
al-Dln TabStaba’I set up the Zarganda Committee, 
which was joined by a number of the large land- 
owners of GllAn such as F'atb AiUh K^An Sardar 
Mans&r. At the same time the Soviets decided to 
establish friendship with the British and the govern¬ 
ment of Tehran, culminating in the Soviet-Persian 
Agreement of 1921. on the basis of which the Soviet 
Ambassador to Tehran, M. Rothstein, wrote a long 
letter to Kulak Khan urging him to put an end to 
his revolutionary activities. Thus abandoned, Kulak 
KhSn took refuge in the forests of Gilan, and shortly 
afterwards his frozen corpse was found and his head 
was taken to the authorities. 

Kudak Kh5n's writings and manifestos suggest 
that he was aiming at a united Iran without any 
foreign interference, including that of the Soviets. 
He believed in land reform and in compulsory educa¬ 
tion, and during his short control over Gfl&n, he did 
carry out some land reform and founded a number 
of public primary schools in Sawtna‘asarA, Shaft, 
KasmA, and M&sflla. 

The evaluation of the revolutionary activities of 
Kulak Khan has caused controversy, and many 
contradictory accounts have also been given con¬ 
cerning the factual history of the Djangali move¬ 
ment. He has been called a "willing puppet" of the 
Soviets (George I.enczowski, Russia and the West in 
Iran, 1918-1948, Ithaca 1949, 60). On the other hand, 
Soviet writers ( The borderlands of Soviet Centra! Asia, 
in Central Asian Review, iv [r956], 287-331), as well 
as the Iranian revolutionary groups (S. c Awn Allah!, 
Inkildb-i kabir-i susiydiisli-yi uhtubr va nakdai -1 
kumUnlstl va kargari-yi Iran, and Tafcl MQsawl, 
lnkildb-i uhtubr va nakdai i Gilan, both in InbiUfb-i 
uhtubr va Iran, ed. Hizb i Tuda-yi Irin, X967, 241-62, 
*63-74; Qjiinbish-i kumunisti-yi Iran, in Tuda. 
Vrgdn-i saxmdn-i inkildbi-yi lliib-i Tuda-yi Iran 
dar hhJ/idj-i az hishjar, No. 13, 1969, 22 If.) do not 
seem to have paid enough attention to the eventual 
Soviet abandonment of the Djangali movement; this 
latter question has constituted the point of emphasis 
of a number of other writers (Mustafa Shu‘a*I, 
Nigdhi hi rawdbil-i 'hurau't va nahdai-i in/tildbl-yi 
Pi an gal. Tehran 1968) who have considered KQlak 
KhAn to be a national hero. A third group of the 
accounts are hostile to the movement, expressing 
openly the attitude of the big landowners of Iran, 
particularly of those of GII5n; the best example of 
this group of literature is the anonymously written 
book Ta'rikhfa-yi Qfangahy&n, Tehran 19x8. 
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(Abdul-Hadi Hairi) 

IjOCAN, modem form of the mediaeval Islamic 
KhabushSn/Khudjan, a town of northern Khura¬ 
san on the main highway connecting Tehran and 
Ma^had. it lies at an altitude of 4,060 feet in the 
fertile and populous Atrek River- Kasha! Rud cor¬ 
ridors, on the headvaters of the Atrek and between 
the parallel mountain ranges of the Kuh-i Haz 3 r 
Masdjid on the north and the Kuh-i 51 ]ah DjahSn 
and Kuh-i Bln&IQd on the south; the modern town 


lies several miles upstream, sc. to the cast-south-east, 
of the mediaeval town. 

Khabushan was apparently the earliest Islamic 
form of the town’s name, although nothing is known 
about it during the period of the Arab conquests 
and the ensuing two or three centuries. But already 
in the 4 th/roth and early sth/nth centuries, such 
writers as I bn Ilawgal; cd. Kramers, 433 . tr- Kra¬ 
mers- Wict, 4x9. MukaddasI, 318-19, the author of 
the fludud al- e iilam, tr. Minorsky, 103, § 23, and 
BayhakI, Ta y rihh-i Mas c udi, cd. Ghani and FayySd 1 , 
604, 607, tr. Arcnds *, 735, 739, sj>cll its name as 
!<hddjAn. 5 am‘SnI (who had personally visited the 
town), A nsdb, cd. Hyderabad, v, 223-4, repeated in 
Yakut, cd. Beirut, ii. 309-400. say's that the locals 
pronounced Khaijdiiii. The geographers and others 
describe it as the chef-licu (ka^aba) of the rich and 
flourishing rural district ( rustdh) of Ustuwa (the 
’AoTa’JTivq of Greek sources), which was adminis¬ 
tratively a dependency of Nl* 4 jfipQr and comprised 
93 villages. It constituted the granary of NlshApOr, 
growing corn and fruits in both rain-watered fields 
(tnabdkhis) and in those irrigated by kandts fa.v.], 
cf. Bnsworth. The Ghasnavids, their empire in Af¬ 
ghanistan and eastern Iran 9941040. I 5 V 4 - Cotton 
was also grown and textiles produced. Concerning 
the religious complexion of the district, we learn 
that in the early sth/nth century the doctrines of 
the inadfihab were promoted In KhfUJiin and 

UstuwA by the faklh AbQ ‘Anir FarAhl (Muhammad 
b. al-Munawwar, Asrdr al ta.rhid Ji mahdnult al- 
Skayhh Abi Sa'ld, ed. Qhablh All.ih $afA, Tehran 
1332/1953, 24I: at this time, the famous ShAfi‘1 
scholar Abu ’I-tfasan ‘All al-VIAwardl [rj.v.) served 
for a while as kadi of UstuwA before moving to 
Bagdad (cf. H. Halm, Die Ausbreitung des tdfiHti- 
sc.he u Rcchtsschnle von den Anfdngen bis sum 8J14. 
JakThundert, Wiesbaden 1974, 96). By the II- KhAnld 
period, the name Ustmv 3 was going out of use, 
though still used in the tax-registers, according to 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 150, tr. 149. 

KiMn makes sporadic appearances in the mediae¬ 
val Islamic chronicles, since it lay on the principal 
route from GtirgAn and the Caspian provinces to 
TOs and NishSptir, and because the pasture grounds 
of the tipper Atrek valley were especially attractive 
to powers with nomadic followings, such as the 
Sakjjaks, the Mongols and the II-KJjanids. It played 
a part in the manoeuvrings of MasKid of Ghazna 
and the Saldjuks under Toghr!l Beg during the 
struggle for Khurasan (Bayhaki, toe. cii.). In 55X/2156 
it was the meeting-place of the Kh^irazm-Shah 
Atslz [f.v.J and the Karakhanid Mahmud Khan, 
after the latter had invited the Shah into Khurasan 
to combat the Oghuz captors of Sultan Sandjar, and 
it was in Kfl£ 5 n that Atsfz died shortly afterwards 
(Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion % , 
330-1). The town suffered badly during Cingiz Khnn’s 
attack on Khurasan. According to Djuwayni, the 
Mongol general Siibetey wrought great daughter at 
KhabOsljan, Isfari’in (?.».] and (?) Adkan, and for 
nearly 40 years the town lay devastated and de¬ 
populated. Then in 654/1236, Djuwayni—who had 
with considerable acumen purchased a quarter of 
the town from its inhabitants—himself persuaded 
Hiilegii to rebuild it. The latter issued a yarllgh for 
the repair of the kamts and the rebuilding of the 
houses and markets, all at his own expense, and the 
amir Sayf al-DIn Aka expended 3.000 din&rs on 
reconstructing and restoring the Friday mosque and 
cemetery (Giuwaynl-Bo/Ie. I, 146, ii, 617, cf. Boyle, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, v, 342). 
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KfuMu thus enjoyed a recovery of prosperity 
under the later Mongols and II-KhAnids. RashW 
al-D!n mentions that there was an imperial workshop 
(kdrbhdna) there (Petrushevsky, in ibid., v, 513), 
and also that GhazSn, when governor of KJjurAsan 
and himself still a Buddhist, built a Buddhist temple 
in the town for those devotees within the Mongol 
court entourage and official classes { Didmi* al- 
tau’drlkh, ed. Alizade, iii, Baku 1957. 373 . cf. D’Ohs- 
son, Histoirc des Mongols, The Hague i$ 34 * 5 » » v . 
147*8). However, h'ufan had at some point of time 
also acquired an imdmx&dc or saint’s tomb of some 
importance, sc. that of Ibrahim, son of the Eighth 
Imam of the SfcTa, ‘All al-RidA. 

The whole Acrek-Kasfcaf RQd corridor lay in the 
front line of Persian defences against the Ozbegs 
during the $afawid period. Hence Shah ‘Abbas I 
settled Kurdish tribesmen in northern Khurasan, to 
the number, it is said, of 15,000 families, and sub¬ 
sequently, what were in effect a string of Kurdish 
tribal principalities grew up along the frontier, with 
hereditary chieftains and exemption from taxation 
in return for maintaining armed cavalrymen against 
incursions from Central Asia. Rudan came within 
the area of the 2 a e far 5 nlfi Kurds, whose hereditary 
leaders had the title oi Ilkkani bestowed upon them. 
Nadir Shah had an especially consistent policy of 
resettling peoples in frontier regions for strategic 
purposes, and during Ms reign (1148-60/1736-47) 
there were considerable further implantations in 
northern Khurasan, including the district 

(see on all these population movements, J. R. Perry, 
Forced migration in [ran during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in Iranian studies, Jnal. 0/ the 
Society for Iranian Studies, viii/4 [New York, Autumn 
X 9751 . 205 ff.). 

The local chiefs of KMfln were nevertheless fre¬ 
quently in revolt against the Persian central govern¬ 
ment. Nadir Sjjah was killed in xr60/1747 whilst 
engaged in the subjugation of the town, and a 
nearby hill is still called N 3 dir Tepe. In the reign of 
the Kadjar Fatfc C AII SfaJh, the llkhdnx Rjda Kuli 
Khan (who entertained tho British traveller J. B. 
Fraser in Ku£ikn in 1822) revolted against his over- 
lord, so that the Shah's nail c ahd or heir, c AHbas 
MIrza fa.tr.], came and suppressed the outbreak, 
razing the town’s walls and causing much destruction 
within it. Severe earthquakes in 1852, 1871, 1893 and 
*895 increased tho devastation, and Cureon, who was 
there in 1889, found many ruinous houses there, 
estimating the population at less than 12,000. With 
the pushing-forward in the later 19th century of the 
Russian frontier in Central Asia up to the natural 
frontier of t)»e Kopet D 5 gh*K**h*> Hazir Mas^jld 
range and the subjection to Imperial Russian rule 
of the formerly predatory Turkmens, the three 
Kurdish principalities of northern KjjurdsSn, KuCiin, 
Budjnurd [?.u.J ar.d Darreh Gaz, lost much of their 
military and strategic raisons d’etre, and Curzon 
noted that the power and prestige of the then 
Ilhhdnl, Shudja c al-Dawla Hueayn JOjati b. Ri<jb 
Jvuli Kh 5 n, had diminished (G. N. Curzon, Persia 
and the Persian question, London 1892, i, 94-11 2). 

In the present century, f£u£&n has remained the 
centre of an important wheat-growing area, sup¬ 
plying much of the rest of Persia; these crops are 
grown, as in mediaeval times, both on kandl- irrigated 
land and on day mi , dry-farmed (cf. Admiralty hand¬ 
book, Persia London 1945, 40. 43 439 . 453 )- Ad¬ 
ministratively, Kui'an is now the chcf-lieu of a 
§hahrastdn or district of the 9th ustdn or province 
of KhurSsan; the population of the skahrastan in 


1950 was ca. m t ooo (cf. Farhang-t divghvSJiyd-yi 
Frdn. ix, 307). 

Bibliography: In addition to sources given 
in the article, see Le Strange. The lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 393, and for the accounts of 
European travellers who visited KQC&n, see 
A. Gabriel. Die Er/orschung Per sic ns, Vienna 
1952 , 157 - 61 , 221 - 3 . 252 . (C. E. BOSWORTH) 

Kt)COK KAYNARBJA (modem Tkish. KUglik 
Kaynarca, "little hot spring", a village in north¬ 
eastern Bulgaria, 25 km. south-east of Silistre, 
noteworthy as the place at which was concluded 
between the Ottoman and Russian Empires on 
12 Djumada r ii 88 / , 7 tt July 1774 one of the most 
famous and important treaties in the history of 
diplomacy. The Treaty of KiiCttk Kaynardia, which 
brought to an end a disastrous war over the partition 
of Poland on which the Porte had irresponsibly 
embarked six years previously, contained terms 
which were uniformly regrettable in their conse¬ 
quences for the Ottoman state and, in particular, for 
the hhinate of the Crimea. 

The treaty, which consisted of 26 articles and a 
separate secret convention of two articles, was the 
final outcome of protracted negotiations for a truce 
which had been conducted by the two sides since 
1186/1772. Only in the campaign of 1188/1774, with 
Russian forces strongly entrenched south of the 
Danube and with the strong fortress of Sbumen 
(Shumla, Shumni), which commanded the passage 
of the Balkan range, abandoned by the Ottomans, 
were negotiations pushed rapidly to a conclusion. 
The Ottoman field commander ( serddr-i ekrem), the 
Grand Vizier MuhsinrAde Mehmed Pasha, nominated 
as plenipotentiaries his kjkyd-begi Nishindjl/Tewki { I 
Ahmed Resml Efendi and the then reHs efendi 
Ibrahim Munlb (Miinip) Efendi; the chief Russian 
negotiator, under tho aegis of tho Russian com¬ 
mander in-chief, Field-Marshal Count Pyotr Aleksan- 
drovii Rumyantsev, was Prince Nikolai Repnin, 
who had served as Russian ambassador at the Porte 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities. 

Negotiations were begun and rapidly concluded 
in the Russian camp before Sljumen on 8 Djumida I 
1188/ViT July 1774; the actual date and place of 
signing were stipulated by the Russians for their 
historical significance. The controlling text of the 
treaty was drawn up in Italian: Russian and Turkish 
versions were also signed by the respective pleni¬ 
potentiaries. Contrary to a widely-held belief, there 
are only minor textual variations between the Rus¬ 
sian and Turkish versions. 

The consequences of the Treaty of KuCilk 
lyaynardja were most unfortunate for the kha¬ 
nate of the Crimea. Although by the terms of art. 
3 Russian forces were to evacuate its territory with 
the exception of the strong points of KerC and Yefti 
Kal'e, the Ottomans were obliged to relinquish 
their suzerainty over the innate, and to concede 
to the Crimean Tatars a specious and unlooked-for 
"independence" (serbestiyyit). Religious supremacy 
over the Muslim inhabitant of the khanate was 
reserved to the Ottoman sultan as rightful caliph 
("Supremo Califfo Maomettano”), a concept entirely 
alien to Islamic law, and one which was to cause 
endless diplomatic confusion, in part corrected by 
the convention explicative of Aynall Kavak (3 Rabl c I 
xi 93 /*•/« March 1779 )- The ■•independence" of the 
Crimea proved in fact to be merely a prelude to its 
absorption by Russia, on the pretext of misgovern- 
ment, in 1783 [see further, kIr!m]. 

For the Ottomans, the consequences, in strategic 
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terms, of the treaty were equally ominous. Through 
her possession of the fortresses of KUburun (Kln- 
burun) [q.v.] (art. 18); Kerf and Yeftf Kal'e 
(arts. 3 and 19); Azak (Azov) [?.v.] (art. 20) and 
Greater and Lesser Kabarda [see kabakos) (art. 21), 
and despite restitution to the Ottomans of ftzii 
(Ochakov) and Bessarabia, including, inter alia , 
the fortresses of Ak Kerman, Kili, Isaiah. Bender 
and Khotin [W-r.]. Russia gained a secure and 
permanent strategic foothold on the northern shores 
of the Black Sea, thus bringing to an end its four 
centuries' history as an Ottoman "lake”. This new 
position of strength Russia was able immediately 
to exploit through further concessions (art. ri) which 
gave her unrestricted commercial privileges in the 
Black Sea and through the Straits into the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the right to establish consulates and 
vice-consulates at will on Ottoman territory and to 
maintain a permanent embassy at Istanbul. A further 
detailed clause afforded Russia a privileged position 
with regard to the Christian population and the 
semi-autonomous hospodars of Moldavia and VVal- 
lachia (Boghdan and liflak fa.w.]) (art. 16), while by 
art. 13 the Porte was obliged to concede to Catherine 
11 and her successors the title of pddisjidh 1 tamdm rn 
Rusyalarinlii p&dish&hi, i.e. "Empress/Emperor of 
all the Russians' ). 

Two articles in particular (arts. 7 and 14) of the 
treaty have given rise to much subsequent mis¬ 
understanding. Art. 7, which in fact specifically 
recognised the protection of the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment over its own Christian subjects, permitted 
Russia only to make representations on behalf of a 
single church building—an Orthodox church in 
Ghalata [$.t\ in Suppl.], separate from the Russian 
embassy chapel, where services were to be held 
according to the Russian rite—and those who served 
in it. Art. 14, which actually gave to Russia the 
right to establish a church in Ghalata to serve the 
Russian community resident there "on the example 
of the other Powers"—i.e., France and Austria—had 
already been proposed in the negotiations of 1772*3- 
From these articles, or possibly from those which 
related to Moldavia and VVallachia, or to the Archi¬ 
pelago (still under the occupation of the Russian 
fleet: art. 17) or to Georgia and Mingrelia (art. 23), 
but more probably from a general claim to guardtan- 
ship over the Orthodox in the Ottoman Empire 
which was put forward by Catherine II in 1775, 
there derived the widely held but erroneous be¬ 
lief that by the terms of the Treaty of Kiiciik 
Kaynardja Russia had acquired an "ill-defined 
•right " to exercise a protection over the largely 
Orthodox Christian subjects of the Sultim which 
might serve as a basis for subsequent diplomatic 
claims against the Ottoman state. 

Two separate secret articles provided for the 
evacuation at an unspecified date of the Russian 
fleet from the Archipelago and for Lhe payment by 
the Porte of a war indemnity of 15,000 purses (tor), 
i.e. 7-5 million kurusk. 

The largely factitious "rights" in arts. 7 and 14 
apart, the gains which were made by Russia as a 
consequence of the Treaty of KiiCiik Kaynardja 
were considerable, and the losses in territory and 
prestige in which the Ottoman state was obliged to 
acquiesce were correspondingly severe. For the 
khanate of the Crimea its consequences were sombre 
in the extreme. To Catherine II, Kucuk Kaynardja 
was a treaty “the like of which Russia [hadj never 
had before”; a recent historian has correctly charac¬ 
terised it as "a major step, possibly the greatest 


single step prior to 1955, by Russia into the Near 
East". 

Bibliography: No satisfactory edition of the 
three versions of the Treaty of Ktiiilk kaynardja 
exists. The original of the Italian and Russian- 
language treaty seems to be lost: the Russian 
text printed in Drufmina, cited below, 349*60, 
does not derive from it (for references to other 
published Russian versions, see Davison, below, 
469. n. 22). The original of the Turkish and Russian 
version has not yet been found in the Bajbakanhk 
Arsivi, Istanbul. A register book copy exists there 
(Ecnebl Defterlerl, 83/1, 138*49). which may be 
the source for the various printed versions (e.g. 
Medjmu'Sl mu'akedeu, 5 vols., Istanbul 1294-8/ 
1877-8 to 1880-1, iii, 254-75; Djewdet (Cevdet), 
Ta*tikh}. Istanbul 1301-9/1883-4 to 1891-2, i, 
285-95; Mustafa Nurl Pasha, Neta'id^ al-tsukti'di*, 
Istanbul 1294-1327/1877 *9°9. Hi, 56-64). The 
Italian text is reproduced (from a version published 
in the Storia del Anno for 1774) in C. Fr. Martens, 
Reeueil (let principaux trades dc VEurope 7 vols., 
Gbttingen 1791-1801, iv, 606 38; 2nd cdn. 8 vols., 
Gottingen 1817*35. »i. 286-322; no other version 
appears to exist. A French version (of no legal 
standing but widely regarded as authoritative in 
the 19th century) Is most conveniently accessible 
in Gabriel Ivfendi, Noradounghian, Reeueil d'acte s 
international! t de V Empire Ottoman, i, Paris 1897, 
319-34, and in Treaties. . . between Turkey and 
Foreign Powers , London 1855, 463 ff. 

The sole monograph devoted to the Treaty of 
Kiiiiik Kaynardja is E. I. Drufinina, Kyutuh- 
Kaynardliitki rmr 1774 goda, Moscow 1955; a 
collection of essays of unequal value by Soviet 
and East European historians (N. Todorov, E. I. 
Druiinma and others) is contained in lltudes 
Balkainqtus (Sofia), 1975/2, 74*127- For the effect 
ol the treaty on the khAnate of the Crimea, see 
A. W. Fisher, The Russian annexation of the Crimea 
1772-1783, Cambridge 1970; for a more extended 
treatment from the Ottoman side, cl. Cemal Tukin, 
Kuciik Kaynarca, in t.4, vi, 1064-71. The most 
recent study is R. H. Davison, "Russian skill 
and Turkish imbecilitythe treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainardji reconsidered, in Slavic Review, xxxv 
(1976), 463-83. AH these works contain supple¬ 
mentary bibliographies and further references to 
sources in the relevant languages. 

(C. J. Heywood) 

KUCUK SA«lD PAS11A (1838 x914), 19th cen¬ 
tury Ottoman statesman, seven times Grand 
Vizier under Sultan *Abd a! Hamid II, and twice in 
the Young Turk era. Born in Erzurum, Sa c Id received 
a traditional Muslim education until his father's 
death in 1853 forced him to seek an administrative 
career. Trained largely as an apprentice rather than 
iu the new secular schools being established by the 
TaugUuat fa.r.J, he served first as secretary to the 
governor of Erzurum Province (1853*7) and secretary 
to the Anadolti Ordusu (1857-9) before entering the 
central bureaucracy in Istanbul. He served for some 
time as secretary in the Med^lis -1 II 'did (1859 63), 
rising to various high positions in and out of Istanbul 
before becoming director of the Imperial Press 
[Mafba'a i c Amire) and editor of the official govern¬ 
ment newspaper Takwlm-i I Vek4yi c (1863-8). He 
continued to rise in the secretarial service, becoming 
director of a department in the Council of State 
(5/jiird-yi l)octet) iu 1868. and o! the Courts Depart¬ 
ment of the Dhodnl Afikdm-l < Adliyye in 1871. 
rising to become Chief Secretary of the Ministry of 
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Trade {Tidfaret NtftirfH) in 1874 and Chief Secretary 
of the Grand Vizier a year later. 

It was during these later years that Sa'id Efendi 
came into contact with Prince c Abd al-Hamid, 
advising him on administrative matters, so that one 
of the latter's first acts after his accession to the 
sultanate was to raise him to the rank of Pagha and 
appoint him as Chief Secretary (1876-8), at which time 
he acquired the nickname Kutuk (“the small one") 
to distinguish him from Ingiliz Sa f id Pasha, who also 
advised the sultan for a time until he was dismissed 
doe to implication in the 4 All Su* 4 wl affair. 

KUCiik Sa‘ld now became the Sultan's chief in¬ 
strument in the Ottoman cabinet. As minister of 
justice (1878-9), he worked to modernise the Nifdm- 
iyye secular court system, introducing the institution 
of public defender, and also securing promulgation 
of new commercial and criminal codes of law. !n 
seven terms as Grand Vizier (1879-80, r88o-z, 1882, 
1882-5. 1895, 1901*3. 1908), he faithfully carried 
out the sultan’s reform programs, also taking the 
initiative to introduce important reforms. He devel¬ 
oped a program to centralise government control of 
the provinces, modernised the financial system, in¬ 
creased tax collections and balanced the budgets, 
negotiated the settlement with the empire’s foreign 
creditors that led to the creation of the Public 
Debt Commission (1881), established the Istanbul 
Chamber of Commerce to develop native trade and 
industry, modernised and expanded the system of 
secular schools on the elementary and higher tech¬ 
nical levels in particular, reorganised and modernised 
the regular police, and made the secular courts fully 
independent of government interference so they 
could administer justice without fear of intervention. 
He played a major role in modernising the bureau¬ 
cratic hierarchy, introducing examinations for ap¬ 
pointment and promotion and establishing a pension 
system so that aged officials could retire without 
fear of poverty. 

As the sultan became increasingly withdrawn and 
subject to the influence of his palace coterie, Sa*Id 
Pa£]ja became more and more fearful of his master. 
At the same time, his rivalry with Melimed Kamil 
Pasha became so intense that he at times feared for 
his life, and at one point refused the sultan's call to 
resume the Grand Vkierate. As a result, Sa^d Pasha 
was not included in the disfavour of the Young Turks 
for most of the sultan's advisers following the Young 
Turk Revolution (108), and in fact served twice more 
as grand vizier during the Constitutional period which 
followed, in 1911 and 191a, with the support of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, leading its fight 
against the Liberal Union Party, and directing the 
government's efforts against the Italian invasions 
of Libya and of the Dodecanese islands. In the face 
of strong military pressure in support of the Liberal 
Union, however, SaSd Pasha resigned for the final 
time (17 July 1912), so that the hero of the Russo- 
Turkish war, Aljmed Mukhtir Pasha, could establish 
a non-party government to resolve the crisis. SaSd 
Pasha then served as chairman of the upper house 
of the legislature, the Council of Notables (1913-14) 
until he retired shortly before his death. 

Bibliography ; S. J. and E. K. Shaw, History 
of the Ottoman empire atui modern Turkey , U, 
Reform, revolution ami republic: the rise of modern 
Turkey, 1808-1975, Cambridge and New York 
1977. 219-20. 274 * 5 .290*1, 453*41 ErcOment Kuran, 
Kiifilk Said Pasa as a Turkish modernist, in 
IJMES , i (X 970 j, 124*32; idem, art. Said Pays, 
in I A] Ali Fuat Tiirkgeldi, GOrUp i$UtikUrim l , 


Ankara 1931, 8-112; Mehmet Zeki Pakalin, Son 
sadrAiamlar vf bafvckiller, Istanbul 1940-9, v; 
Ibniilemin Mahmud Kemal Inal, Osmanlt devrinde 
son sadrdzatnlar, Istanbul 1940-33, 989-1263; 

Sa*Id Pa&ba, SaUd PashanlH khdffrd/l, 3 vols.. 
Istanbul 1328; Sa'id Paskant* Admit Pasha 
khdflrdtlna dfeu/dblarl, Istanbul 1327: ‘Abdur¬ 
rahman She ref, Ta'rikif musdkabeleri, Istanbul 
4339 ; Ismail Hakki Uzuncarjili, Said Pa$a*ya 
ddir bis 1 vesikalar, in Tarih dergisi, viil, 105-34. 

(S. J. Shaw) 

KUCUM HHAN. a Tatar ]£h&n of Siberia, 
in whose reign this country was conquered by the 
Russians. Abu '1 Qhizl (ed. Desmaisons, 177), is the 
only authority to give information regarding his 
origin and his genealogical relation to the other 
descendants of Cingiz KhAn. According to this 
source, he reigned for forty years in "Tftran", lost 
his eyesight towards the end of his life, was driven 
from his kingdom by the Russians in 1003/1594-5, 
took refuge with the Manghlt (Nogay) and died 
among them. References to Kuium arc also found 
in the work of the Ottoman Turk Sayfi, said to 
have been written in 990/1582 (Leiden MS., No. 197; 
tr. without a reference to the MS. by Ch. Schefer as 
on appendix to his translation of the history of 
Central Asia. Histoire de I'd sir CentraU, by *Abd 
al-Karim Bukhari, Paris 1876. 303 ff.). KuCum's 
kingdom and its capital are there called “Tura"; 
the Russians had taken this town during KuCum's 
absence. KuCum afterwards returned and drove out 
the Russians after a long siege (one to two years), 
but the latter carried off his son a prisoner to Moscow. 
These stories seem to show that Sayfl's work was 
probably composed later than the year given in the 
title (Schefer, loc. cit.. Preface, p. iv, even gives the 
year 990 A.H. as date of death ol the author). 

The name of ''Isker'' for the capital of Kudum 
(near the confluence of the Tobol and Irtish) seems 
to be found only in Russian sources; it is only from 
the latter also that the principal events of his reign 
can be chronologically arranged. Kuium did not 
inherit his kingdom from his father but had expelled 
his predecessor Yadigar; in 1563 YAdigir is still 
mentioned as king of Siberia, while in 1569 we find 
Kufiura. In 1381 Isker was conquered by Russian 
Cossacks tinder Ycrmak; the Cossacks owed their 
victory to the use of fire-arms, then still unknown 
in Siberia. Kutum's son Makljmet-Kul (Muhammad 
Kull) was sent a prisoner to Moscow. It was not till 
Ycrmak fell in an unexpected attack (1386 or 1585) 
that Isker was vacated by the Russians; but by the 
year 1587 we find troops, who had just arrived, 
building the Russian town of Tobolsk near this 
town. KuCum did not suffer his last defeat at the 
hands of the Russians till 20 August 1598. He b 
said to have been slain by the Nogay, with whom 
he had taken refuge, out of revenge for his father's 
raids on them. The document used by Radloff (A us 
Sibirien \ Leipzig 1893, 146 ff.) dealing with an 
embassy from Ku£um to Buk£jdr 3 and the order by 
‘Abd Allah Khan tc his governor in Kh^Arazm to 
send teachers of religion to Siberia, cannot be genuine. 
Kj2 w 4razRi was at this date an independent kingdom 
and not under the rule of the Kh&n of BukhirA. The 
form “Koziim" adopted by Radloff is also not to be 
found in any historical sources. 

Bibliography: Sir H. Howorth, History of the 
Mongols, ii, Loudon 1880, 982 ff. and tho Russian 
works used there; Had! AfUsl, Slblr ta'rikhi, 
Kazan igi2, 36, 46, 67 ff., and W. Barthold's re¬ 
view in ZVOIRAO, xxiii, 421 f. (W. Barthold) 
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£UpA ( A, a group of Arab tribes of obscure 
origin. The opinions of the genealogists about their 
origin are contradictory. Some of them assert that 
they were descendants of Ma'add, others say that 
they were from Himyar. Both parties had recourse 
to traditions and utterances attributed to the 
Prophet, in which he is said either to have declared 
that Ma c add's ktmya was Abii Ku<JA t a, or tc have 
stated explicitly that Kud&'a is a descendant of 
Himyar. Harmonising traditions reported that the 
mother of Ku(j 5 ( a was the wife of Mllik b. c Amr b. 
Murra b. Malik b. Himyar and later married Ma‘add, 
bringing with her tfuda'a, her son from the first 
marriage; Hu<Ja‘a was therefore later called Kud^a 
b. M&'add. A contradictory tradition of this kind 
claimed that KudA'a was the son of Ma‘add; later 
his mother married MAlik b. *Amr aMJtmyarl, who 
adopted the child. Ku<J& f a, and thus he was called 
Kuda'aal Himyar! (see M. J. Kister and M. Plcssuer, 
Notes on Cashel’s Gamharal an-nasab, in One tvs, 
xxv-xxvi (1976). 56-7. and references in notes 4.3-51; 
also Nflr al-DIn al-Haytljaml. Madima* alzaud’id, 
repr. Beirut 1967. i. 194 - 5 : Agl&nl, vii, 77-8: al- 
Hamdanl, al-Iklll, ed. Muhammad al-Akwa* al- 
Hiwail, Cairo 1383/1963. I, 180-90). Some traditions 
say explicitly that the KudA 4 ! tribes related them¬ 
selves to Ma'add, but turned to the Himyar! tutsab 
under Mu'Awiya's pressure and bribes (see e.g. 
Kister and Plessner, op. eit., notes 51-7; Nur al-DIn 
al-Haytbaml, op. cit., i, 194; Aghani, loc. cit.; Ihsan 
Na? 5 , al 'Ayabxyyei al-kabahyya va-atharuha /» 
7 shi c r al-umawi, Beirut 1964, 340 3; and see al- 
Fsut.'unl, Dtwdn, ed. Ibrahim al-Simarra > i and Ahinad 
VlaflQb, Beirut i960, 34, 145, 147, *491 al-Kumayt, 
SJfi c r. ed. Diwud SallOm, Bagdad 1969, nos 162, 
vv. 10-13, 469 vv. 1-7, 509 w. x-4, 523 v. 2, 550 v. 1, 
606 v. 1). The name Ku<Ja c a is an early one and can 
be traced in fragments of the old Arab poetry. The 
tribes recorded as Ku<Jh‘I were: Kalb [g.t.J, I 2 iu- 
havna, Ball, Bahia* [4.1/.], Khawlan f q.v.] t 
Mahra, Khushayn. Diarm, 'Udhra (9.1 1 .], Balfcayn 
[see aL-KAVM), TanOkb ffl.v.] and Sallb; the at¬ 
tribution of some of these tribes to KudS'a (like 
Tanukh, Khawlan and Mahra) was the subject of 
dispute among genealogists. Several of the clans 
of Kud 3 ‘a joined other tribes, adopting the»r pedigree 
and changing their tribal identity. 

Among the prominent divisions of l.<uda ( a one 
may particularly refer here tc Dfuhayna and Bair. 

1. The vast territory of Djuhayna, controlling 
the coastal route of the caravans between Syria 
and Mecca, included the localities of §afrA*, $ufayna, 
al Marwa, al Hawrii* and Yanbu<; to them belonged 
the mountains of Ra<iw 5 (fa.r.J; and see M. von 
Oppenheim, Die Beduirttn, Leipzig 1943, ii, 361, on 
the legendary story of the hidden /wwiw living in 
Radwa), Adjrad, Ajh'ar and 4 Azwar and the teddis 
of Idam and al- 1 !* (see c.g. al-Bakri, Mutant 
oxa sta'diam, ed. Mu§tafu al-SaljA, Cairo 1364/1965; 
Ya^ut, s.v. Radwa; ‘ArrSm, Asm** dfibdl Tihdtna 
wa sukkanihd, in <Abd al-Salim HirOn’s Naxvddir 
al-»takh(ufdi, Cairo 1375/1956, ii, 8, 396-8 and 
indices; cf. Hamad al-DjAsir, Bildd Yunbu', Riyad 
n.d., passim, and see esp. the supplement: bilud 
djuhayna wa-tnandziluhd 7 fcadima, 156*7). Djuhayna 
seems to have had a clear perception of tribal identity, 
as can be gauged from a collection of tribal war 
poetry, the ayydm Qjuhaynu; some fragments of 
this poetry were recorded as fate as the 4th/ioth 
century (see al-Tayalisi, al-Mukdt±ara Hnd al- 
mtid^ikara, ed. Mubammad at-Tandjl, in $arkiyat 
Mecmuast, » [Ankara 1956], 37-9; see on Bughayt: 


al-Amidl, al-Mu 3 tahf ira 7 tnukhtalij, od. Krenkow, 
Cairo 1354, 57-8; and see on Salima b. al-Ya'bflb, 
ibid., 53, 165; on the compilation of war poetry of 
the Kmja*! tribe of Balkayn, ash ( ar Bant 7 Kayn, 
see ibid., 23-4). 

According to a tradition recorded by Ibn al-Kalbi, 
a DjuhanI, *Abd al-Dar b. tfudayb (or Hudjjayl in 
another version), intended to build a sanctuary in 
one of the centres of £>juhayna, Kawdam, to rival 
the Ka c ba of Mecca; however, he encountered op¬ 
position on the part of bis people who were reluctant 
to aid him in carrying out his plan (Ibn al-Kalb!, 
aJ Asttdm, ed. Ahmad ZakI Pajha, Cairo 1343/19*4, 
45; Yakut, s.v. Kawdam). This report may give us 
a cJuc for assessing the attitude of some other tribal 
groups of KudA*a. Ibn HisljAm records a tradition 
according to which al-Gbawth, who was in charge 
of certain pilgrimage practices at Mecca, used to 
announce during one of the services, "O God 1 am 
iollowiiig the example of others; if there is a sin it is 
KudA‘a's" (Ibn Hisbam, Sira, ed. al-Sak&, al- 
AbySrl. Sfcalabl, Cairo 1355/1936, i. 126. 1 . x; Guil¬ 
laume's translation, The life of Muhantnuul, Karachi 
1967. 50. of ihe second hemistich "If that is wrong, 
the fault is QurjaVs" is inaccurate). It is evident 
that this declaration points to certain sections within 
Ku<|a c z who were reluctant to acknowledge the 
authority of Mecca and the sanctity of the Ka'ba. 

The relations of Di u hayna with the Aws and 
Khazradj seem to have been quite close; some 
Djuhanls are recorded as allies of the Medinan families 
or dans (see e.g. Ibn Hazm, Djamharat attsdb al- 
'arab, ed. <Abd al-Salim HArun, Cairo 1962, 444 )- It 
is noteworthy that among the Ansari group who 
gave the Prophet the oath of allegiance at the c Akaba 
was an ally ol the Banu Salima of Kalbi extraction, 
who joined Djuhayna and stayed with them, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Unays; he gained the honourable titles of 
al-muhdiljtri, atanydri, al-salaml, al-djuhanl al- 
*akabl (sec e.g. Ibn HishSm, ii, 106 sup.; Ibn al- 
Kalbi, r> i amham. Ms. Br. Mus., Add. 22346, f. 73a; 
Ibn Ha&ar, al-Kiba, ed. *AD al-BidjAwl, Cairo 
r 389 / f 970 , iv, 15-17, no. 45531 Ibn Kutjama al* 
YlakdisI, al lslibfdr fi iiasab al-safaiba mitt al-anfdr, 
ed. c All Nuwayhid, Beirut 1392/1972, 166-8; Ibn 
'Abd al-Barr, al lstPab, ed. al-Bidjawi, Cairo 1380/ 
tqfeo, 869-70, no. 1477; al-Bala{Jb u ri. Ansdb al- 
o&rdf, ed. Muhammad Hamlduliah, Cairo 1959, i, 
249). It was { Abd Allah b. Unays who asked the 
Prophet on which night he should come to Medina 
from his abode in al-AVaf during Ramadan, and the 
Prophet bade him come on trie night of 27 Ramadan; 
this night is therefore named "The Night of the 
Djuhanr. It refers, of course, to the laylal al-hadr 
(see e.g. al-Ag^Sm, xvii, 133; Ibn c Abd al Barr, 
op. eit., 870). 

On the Day of Bu c ath [?.v.], Djuhayna fought on 
the side of the Khazradj (Aghdnl, xv, 162-3; I&n 
Khaldun, al- c Jbar, Beirut 1956, ii, 602), but on the 
eve of the encounter of Badr al-maw*ul they were 
said to have hurried to Medina (together with Ball) 
as allies of the Aws (al-Wflkidi. Magft&zl, ed. Marsden 
Jones. Oxford 1966, 385, I. ri). 

When the Prophet settled in Medina, he was. of 
course, concerned to establish peaceful relations with 
its neighbours, Djuhayna. Djuhayna, making a 
careful assessment of the fundamental change in the 
situation in Medina with the advent of the Prophet, 
were eager to secure their position in the new struc¬ 
ture of power. According to some traditions, a 
delegation of Djuhayna came to the Prophet in 
Medina, pointed out thut the Prophet alighted 
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"among them” ( bayna azhunna, i.e. in the area 
controlled by them) and requested him to conclude 
with them an agreement of mutual security {fa-atzikik 
land Halid na 3 mdt\akd \i'a-la 3 mamind). This treaty 
was indeed agreed upon between the Prophet and 
Djuhayna. A peculiar aspect of this treaty was the 
tacit agreement by the Prophet for Djuhayna not to 
convert to Islam; this is clearly indicated in the 
account about the treaty, wa~l*t* yuslimO. The 
implementation of the treaty occurred a short time 
after its conclusion; the Prophet sent a troop of less 
than hundred warriors to raid a tribal group of 
Kinana which dwelt in the neighbourhood of Dju¬ 
hayna. When the Muslim warriors realised that the 
Kin&nls outnumbered them, they retreated asking 
refuge with Efluhayna. When the Pjuhanls inter¬ 
rogated them as to why they had gone out fighting 
in the holy month of Ra<Jjab, they justified their 
deed by mentioning that they were driven out from 
the ffaram (of Mecca) during the holy month. The 
account further tells about dissension among the 
Muslim warriors: a group of them wanted to remain 
in the place where they were staying, whilst another 
one planned ‘0 return to the Prophet to obtain a 
decision from him. When this group met the Prophet, 
he expressed his anger about the division that had 
occurred within the expedition, which having left in 
unity returned divided. He then appointed ‘Abd 
Allah b. Djabsh as the commander of the troop; 
c Abd All&h b. Djabsh was thus the first appointed 
amir in Islam (Ibn Abf Shayba, Ta'rikh, Ms. Berlin 
9409 — Sprenger 104, ff. a8b*3oa; cf. Nflr al-Dln 
al-Haythaml, Afadjma* al-sawa'id, vi, 66-7, with an 
essential variant, that the Dluhanfs converted to 
Islam after the conclusion of the treaty; and see 
al-Bayhakl, DalcPilal-nubuutta, ed. ‘Abd al-Rabmin 
‘Uthmin, Cairo 1389/1969. ii, 3 © 4‘5 [the commander 
of the first troop, dispatched by the Prophet, was 
SaM b. Abl Wakkasl: Ibn Eiunghul, 7 Vrffcjj, Ms. 
Br. Mus., Or. 59x2, I. 229b). 

The reports about the first cases of co-operation 
between Pjuhanls and the nascent Muslim com¬ 
munity at Medina, though sometimes divergent or 
even contradictory, point clearly to the period 
preceding the battle of Badr and are connected with 
the earliest attempts of the Prophet at impeding the 
free traffic of the Kurashi caravans. The detach¬ 
ments dispatched by the Prophet were relatively 
small and served a twofold purpose: that of re¬ 
connoitring in case a greater force ©l the enemy made 
an appearance, and of an attacking troop in case 
they met with a smaller division of the enemy. 
It was essential in such a situation to have at their 
disposal a territory with a friendly population both 
for military enterprises and as a resort to which the 
force could retreat in safety. The treaty with the 
Ejuhanis was indeed successful, and enabled the 
Prophet to launch his first attacks against some 
KinSnl allies of Kurayslj; the expeditions operated 
indeed in the territory controlled by Djuhayna. 

Furthermore, some Gjuhanls carried out certain 
subtle and responsible duties for the Prophet’s troops: 
Basbas b. ‘Ainr and ‘Adi b. Abl ’I-Zagfcba* (both 
allies of the An$ 4 rl clans) served as spies for the 
Muslim troops (see e.g. Ibn Hazm, gjau/dmi* al-siui, 
cd. IfcsSn 'Abbas, N 4 $ir aJ-Din al-Asad, Ahmad 
Shikir, Cairo n.d., no; Ibn Hi§fc&m, index; Ibn 
al-Athlr, Usd al £itlba, Cairo 1280, i, 178 ult.179; 
Ibn tfaijar, al-lsdba, i, 288, no. 640, iv, 474, no. 5486; 
al-VVikidl, 40i;al-BaladhurI, Ansdb, i, 289). Another 
Ehuhanl, Kajhad, granted shelter to two other spies 
of the Trophct, Talba b. ‘Ubayd Allah and Sa^d b. 


Zayd; he misled the men of the Kura§hl caravan 
who inquired about the spies sent by the Prophet. 
After the departure of the KurashI caravan, Kajljad 
accompanied the two spies to TurbSn, where he met 
the Prophet; the Prophet wanted to grant him 
Yanbu* (as an ikfd< or fief), but Kashad advised the 
Prophet to grant it to one of his relatives (see e.g. 
al-Wakidl, 19 20; Ibn I.Iadjar, v, 590, no. 7409; Ibn 
al-Athlr, Usd, iv, 239; al-MakrfzI, Imta* al-asma 3 , ed. 
Mahmud Shakir, Cairo 1941, i, 62). Another DjubanT, 
Madjdi b. £ Amr, performed an even more complicated 
service for the Muslim detachment; he interposed 
between the small Muslim force under the command 
of Hainza b. ‘Abd al-Mut|alib and the KurasiH 
caravan escorted by 300 Kurasbl riders under the 
command of Abu Pjahl (see e.g. al-WSkidl, 9-10, 
40-1; al-Bayhakl. Dal&Hi al-nubmmva, ed. c Abd al- 
Rahmin Mubammad ‘Uthman, Cairo 1389/1969, ii, 
302; Ibn Hazm, Qiamhara, 446; idem, Diav>dmi\ 
xor, cf. no; al-Makrizl, i, 51-2; Ibn Hish 5 m, 
ii, 245, 269). Madjdi succeeded in accomplishing his 
task as he was an ally (falf/, muttddi') of both parties 
(i.e. of the Muslim party and the Kurashls). It is 
noteworthy for the assessment of the personality of 
Madjdi and the reliability of the traditions that some 
reports state that he did not convert to Islam (see 

e. g. al-Zurk&nl, Sfjar^ al-mawdhib al laduttniyya, 

Cairo 1325. i, 39 o). 

The reports about the participation of Djuhanis 
in the first encounters of the Prophet with Kuraysh 
seem to be sound, and arc confirmed by a tradition 
recorded by al-TabarSnl, stating that the first tribe 
to fight on the side of the Prophet was Djuhayna 
(alTabarinl, al-Ava'il, Ms. Br. Mus., Or. 1530. 

f. 196b). 

Some factors which motivated djuhayna in con¬ 
cluding the treaty with the Prophet can be deduced 
from a report recorded by al-Samhfldl and al- 
FayrtUAbadl; the Prophet alighted at Dfcu l-Marwa; 
Qjtihanl people assembled at the place from the 
mountains and the plains and complained of being 
pressed by alien people, who were trying by force 
to get hold of their well*. Then the Prophet granted 
the people of LLjuhayna the lands of Olju M-Marwa, 
forbade them to be treated with iniquity and an¬ 
nounced that the angel OjibrII ordered him to con¬ 
sider Djuhayna as his allies (al-Samhfldl, Wajd* 
al-u-afd, ed. Mubammad Mubyl 'l-DIn ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
Cairo r 374/1955, 1305-6; al-FayrflzSbAdt, al-Xfa&hd- 
nim al-tnutdbaJI ma Q dlim fdba, ed. H*n»ad al£>j 5 sir ( 
Riya<J 1 389/1969, 379). It is plausible that this 
utterance of the Prophet confirmed Djuhayna’s 
rights to their landed property and formed a warning 
for tribal groups to refrain from transgressing on the 
wells (sc. wells and other property) of Diuhavna. as 
they were the allies of the Prophet and their rights 
would be defended by the Prophet. The lands of 
Dh u 'l-Marwa were In fact granted by the Prophet 
to a man from Djuhayna (see Ibn Sa*d, Jabahdi, 
Beirut 138^1960, i, 271; see on ‘Awsadia b. Hariuala, 
Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, ii, 216: Ibn 
Hadiar, al-I$dba, iv, 739, no. 6093; on Ufcfl ‘l-Marwa 
see al-Bakri, Mu c 4iam, s.v. Marwa). 

The Prophet concluded several treaties with the 
various tribal groups of Djuhayna. Some of these 
treaties can be traced to the very early period of the 
Prophet's stay at Medina; they do not contain any 
stipulation as to conversion to Islam. There are, 
however, some treaties which may be attributed to 
a later period, when conversion to Islam became 
obligatory, and include instructions concerning the 
religious duties to be performed (cf. Ibn SaM, i, 
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a7o-x). A tradition recorded by Ibn Sa‘d (i, 333) 
says that a delegation oi Djuhayna embraced Islam 
at the advent of the Prophet to Medina; this story 
may, however, refer to a unit of Djuhayna, and 
certainly not to the whole tribe. 

The early conversion of several groups of Dj uhayna 
and another Ktnja*! group, the AsJam, is reflected 
in some traditions attributed to the Prophet, in 
which Djuhayna is counted among the tribal groups 
surpassing (in virtues) the great tribes of Asad, 
Qbataf&u, Tatnlm and ‘Amir b. $aSa‘a (see e.g. 
al-Humaydl, Musnad, ed. Habib al-Rabmln al- 
A f zaml, Beirut-Cairo 1381, ii, no. 1048; *Abd al- 
RazzSk, al-\lvsannaj, ed. aI-A e zanu, Beirut 1392/ 
1972, xi, 47. no. X9 8 77i al-Tabarau'i, ai-Mu'diam 
cd. c Abd al RaljmAn ‘Uthnian, Cairo 1388/ 
1968. i. 54. X 5 J )- Only few cases of opposition by 

some units of ]>juhayna against the Muslim com¬ 
monwealth of Medina arc known (see e.g. al-Wafeidl, 
774-5; al-Tabari, 7»VrM,ed Muhammad Abu 'l-Fatfl 
Ibrahim, Cairo 1969, iii, 32, about the expedition of 
Abu ‘Ubayda). When the Prophet sot out for al¬ 
ii udaybiya, some nomad Djuhanis were disinclined 
to respond to his summons and to join him, fearing 
that the Muslims might be defeated by the KurashI 
forces (see e g Mu^jahid, Tof sir, ed. c Abd al Rabmaa 
al-JAhir al-Srtratf, Beirut n.d., 601 inf.; MufcStil, 
Tafsir, Ms. Abmet II, 74/H, if- 160b, 166b; al- 
WflVidl, 574, bx 9 ; al-Nawawl al-Djawl, Matdh labld, 
Cairo 1305, il. 305 inf,; al-Kurfubl, Tafsir, Cairo 
1387/1967, xvl, 268, 348; al-Suyfltl, al-Durr al - 
rmntjiur, Cairo 1314, vi 72-73). 

Diuhayna appeared as a strong force of 800 
warriois and 50 riders (or 1400 warriors according 
to Tabari, Ta'rikji, iii, 65 sup.) on the expedition lor 
the conquest of Mecca; four banners were borne by 
its leaders {see e.g. al-Wakidl. 799, 820. 896; al- 
Muttaki ai-Hindi, Kan: al^umtndl, Hyderabad 1390/ 
1970, xvii, 78, no. 199; and sec Ibn Hadjar, al/fdba, 
ii, 445, no. 2549, 1>» 604 sup., no. 2897. vi, 165. no. 
8098; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, iii, 124, Ibn c Abd al-Barr. 
al-htP&b, 871-2). The DjuhanI Rifi‘ b. Maklth was 
appointed by the Prophet as tax-collector (ma$addib) 
of his tribe (al-Wakidl, 1073). A number ol Djuhanis 
emigrated to Medina; the Prophet himself fixed the 
place of the tribal mosque of J^juhayna in Medina 
(Ibn Sa*d, i, 333). 

Diuhayna remained faithful to Islam after the 
death of the Prophet (cf. al-Wd^idl, 1122) and 
favourable utterances attributed to the Prophet 
emphasised their virtues. The Prophet is said to have 
considered Qjuhayna among his mawdll (sec e.g. 
al-‘AynI, l Umdat al-kari, Cairo 1348, xvi, 75-6; 
al-MunAwI, Fayd al-kadir, Beirut 1391/1972, iv, 
516, no. 612a). The Prophet is said to have recom¬ 
mended seeking refuge in the mountains of djuhayna 
during the periods of strife, fitan (see e.g. al-Bakrl, 
154; Hamad al-DjAsir, Abii Ali al-Hadiari, Riy5<l 
1388/1968. 192; and see the utterance of the Prophet 
in Ibn Sa‘d, i, 333). In an alleged utterance, the 
Prophet is said to have recommended marrying 
DjuhanI women (Ibn HibbAu, Kitab aPMadirubin, 
ed. 'Aziz Beg al-Nakskbandl, Hyderabad 1390/1970, 
ii, 10). A peculiar tradition attributed to the Prophet 
forbids anyone to harm Djuhayna, saying “he who 
harms Djuhayna harms me, and he who harms me 
harms God"; this utterance was instantly denied 
when transmitted to Mu‘2wiya (al-Amidl. al-Mu'taliJ, 
60, no. 147). 

Djuhayna participated, together with other groups 
of Ku^a'a, in the conquest of Egypt; some of them 
settled in Fusfat (cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futub 


Misr, cd. Torrey, New Haven 1922, index). Djuhanis 
lived in Maufaldf ancl Asyu^. After clashes with other 
tribal groups, Djuhayna migrated to Upper Egypt 
and settled in the region of Ikhmlm during the 
Fatimid period; they became one of the powerful 
Arab trbes of Egypt (see MakrizI, al-Baydn tea 
'l-i'rdb c amina fi tit (l Miff mm al-a^rdb, ed. *Abd al- 
Madjld ‘Abidin, Cairo 1961; and see the researches 
of ‘Abidin, in ibid., 77*8). Groups of Ihuhayna 
penetrated in the 8th/i4th century into the Christian 
kingdom of Nubia and got mastery over it. From 
Nubia, Djuhayna continued to push forward into 
the Sudan and mixed with the native tribes {see 
C. H. Becker, Zur Geschuhie dcs fotlichcn Sudan, in 
1st., i, 153*77; idem, EI l art. Diuha\na\ F. C. Thomas 
Jr., The Juhaina Arabs of Chad, in MEJ [1959I, 
142-55; von Oppenheim, op. cU. t ii, 359). In the 
DjuhanI territories of the Arab peninsula, the differ¬ 
ent sections of that tribe became controlled by the 
descendants of ‘All, who succeeded in acquiring a 
great deal of landed property in these regions. 
Nevertheless, the various branches of Djuhayna 
succeeded in keeping their identity during the 
centuries. Although wavering at the beginning of the 
First World War, the majority of the tribe followed 
the sons of the Sharif Husayn; later, they changed 
attitudo and became loyal subjects of the Sa'udl 
dynasty (see von Oppenheim, ii, 360). In recent 
times, they have been exerting themselves in devel¬ 
oping their region (soe Hamad al-Djasir, Bxldd 
Yanbu ‘, passim). 

2. To the north of the territory of Djuhayna was 
the region of Ball, another branch of Kud.Va. 
Starring at WfidI Itfam, their usual habitations 
extended far to the north, including the places of 
Shagfrab. Bad* and TaymS* (cf. Ibn iftaldCn, < fbar, 
ii. 5x6; von Oppenheim, ii, 3x5, 352-3). The fcudA‘1 
tribal groups of Ball. Djuhayna ancl ‘Udfcra migrated, 
according to tradition, to the Wfidl 'I- KurS in which 
Jewish settlers cultivated the soil, dug the wells 
and planted palm-trees. According to an agreement 
between the Jewish settlers and these KudaT groups, 
the Jews undertook to give them a certain payment; 
in return Ball, Diuhayna and < Udhra were under 
obligation to give protection to the Jewish settle¬ 
ments against the Bedouin tribes, including other 
Huda'I units (see Yakut, s.v. al-KurA; al-Bakrl, 
Mu'djatn, i, 43). The stipulations of this agreement 
remained valid until the advent oi Islam; then the 
‘Udhr! Diainra b. al-Nu < m4n visited the Prophet 
and was given by him a grant of land. The Jewish 
settlers of the family of ‘Urayd (or ‘Arid) were 
allowed by the Prophet to stay in their places; they 
were granted by the Prophet the privilege of re¬ 
ceiving a certain annual payment (see Ibn Sa<d, i, 
279; al-Bakrl, i, 44; cf. W. M. Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, Oxford 1956, 107-8). Some clans ol Ball 
got involved in internal fighting; one of the fighting 
groups, the Band Hishna, was compelled to seek 
refuge with the Jewish settlers of Tayma J , and at 
their demand converted to Judaism. Some of these 
refugees left later for Medina and embraced Islam 
at the advent of the Prophet (see al-Bakri, i, 29). 
A corroborating report counts among the Jewish 
tribal groups at Medina three groups from Ball 
(see ibn JKfcaldun, op. cit., ii, 596; and cf. al-Samhudl, 
Wafd' al-wafd, ed. Muhammad Mubyf *i-DIn «Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo i374/*955» ». *62-3, X94, 200, 223). 
Some traditions, in reporting of the migration of the 
Balawl clans to Medina, remark that they became 
allies ihuiafd*) oi the Aws and Khaarajj Isce e.g. 
al-Bakrl, I, 28; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Jnbdh <a!d 
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kabd'il al ru&dt, Nadjaf 1386/1966, 12?). The position 
of Bali at Medina and their status can be gauged 
from the accounts about the ‘A^aba meeting, re¬ 
porting that seven members out of the seventy 
AnsSri group of delegates, who gave the Prophet the 
cath of allegiance, were of Balawi descent ( { Uwaym 
b. Sa‘ida [on whom see al-Baladhuri, Ansdb, i, 241; 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-lsti c db, 1248, no. 2032; Ibn 
al-Athlr, Usd, iv, 158; cf. Ibn Hadjar, al-I?dba, iv, 
745 inf., no. 6116], Ma c n b. ‘Adi [on whom see 
ai-Baladhurl. Ansab, i, 241; Ibn KudSnia, al-Jstibidr, 
297; Ifcn al-Athtr, Usd, iv, 401], Khadldj b. Uways 
[on whom sec al-Baladhuri, i, 249; Ibn Hishfim, ii, 
xo6], Abu 'l-Haytham b. al Tayyihin (see on him: 
al-Baladhuri, i, 240; Ibn Kudama, op. cil., 228], 
Abu Burda b. Niyir [on whom see Ibn High4m, **» 
198; al-Baladhuri, i, 241; al-Bakri, Mutyam, I, 
28 inf.], al-NuHnin b. c Amr [or b. l I?r, on whom 
see Ibn al Athir, l/fd, v, 27; Ibn H&am. fhamhara, 
443], Yazld b. Tha*laba [on whom see al BalidhurT. 
i, 232; Ibn Kudama, 202; al Samhudi, i, 228; Ibn 
Hadjar, aJ-Ifdba, vi, 650]. However, the Balawi 
descent of some ol these persons is put in question 
in some of the sources). Balawi tribesmen took part 
in the battles between the Prophet and Kuraysh on 
the side of the Prophet, and names of Balawi war¬ 
riors can be found in the lists of those who were 
killed in the encounters. The traditions mention a 
peculiar letter of the Prophet sent to a Balawi group, 
the Banu Dju‘ayl. According to this letter, the 
Prophet granted to them the privileges of being taxed 
no more than once a year and of not having to 
gather with their live stock in the tax-collection 
centres (hi yuhshariin w* Id yh'fkarun; this explana 
tion given by Ibn Sa‘d seems however to be un- 
certain: there are interpretations commenting that 
hashr and *ashr refer to exemption from being levied 
and taxed); they were also appointed by the Prophet 
as tax-collectors of some other tribes. They were given 
the status of KurasJiIs, as they were allies of the 
‘Abd Man&f (see Ibn Sa‘d, i, 270-2; Watt, Muhammad 
at Medina, in). The favourable conditions granted 
to the BanG Dju‘ayl were probably intended to gain 
the loyalty of 0 tribal group allied with I^urayghj. 
securing their control over other tribal groups for 
the benefit of the Muslim community. 

The expedition against the Ball sent in 8 AH was 
intended to gain their allegiance and their succour 
for the Muslim community; it was essential for the 
latter to secure the co-operation of the Ball who 
dwelt in the northern regions of the peninsula, who 
controlled the road to Medina and Mecca, and of 
whom some members were in the service of the 
Byzantine army; the commander of the troop which 
fought the Muslim force at Mu’la was a Balawi 
(see al-Wakidr. 760). It was a shrewd decision of the 
Prophet to appoint *Amr b. al-‘A$, whose mother 
was from Ball, as commander of the Muslim force 
(ibid., 770); the expedition was also directed at the 
Mabra and Balkayn. two KudA*I tribes sojourning 
in the region of Ball. In 9 A.H. the Prophet met the 
delegation of Ball, who embraced Islam (see c.g. Ibn 
Sa‘d, I, 330; al-ZurkAnl, Sharfi al-maxcdhib, iv, 57-8; 
Ibn Kayyim al-Hiawiiyya. Zdd al-ma^d. Beirut 

n.d., iii, 49). 

The forces of Ball played an important role in 
the conquest of Egypt ; ‘Amr b. al-«A$ fought under 
the banner of Ball (see Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, i. 62). 
‘Umar established the pay of Bali warriors as equal 
to that of Mu«Jar. Kalb and Tayy>*. sc. 300-400 
dirhams] it was lower than that of the Yemeni 
tribes because they were closer to the places of 


migration (see al-Djahir., al-'Uthm&niyya, ed. ‘Abd 
al-SaUm HfirGn, Cairo i274/*955. six). When ‘Umar 
was informed that a man from Ball summoned his 
people in Syria by the battle-cry yd Ku<fd ( a, he 
ordered a third of Ku4&‘a to be removed to Egypt; 
as Boll formed a third part of they were 

indeed transferred to Egypt (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
xi6; al-Makrizl, al-Haydn, 29k. It was a Balawi, 
‘Abd al-Rabmfin b. ‘Udays, a Companion of the 
Prophet, who was at the head of a troop of riders in 
revolt against ‘UihmSn. He was later imprisoned by 
Mu‘4wiya, and was killed on his flight from the 
prison (see al-Sam c &nI, al-Ansab, Hyderabad 1963, 
ii, 324, Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, iii, 309-10; Ibn Hadjar, 
al Jfdba, iv, 334, no. 5x66; Muhammad b. Yaby4 
al-Ash‘ari al-MMiki, al-Tamhid xea 'l-baydn ft rnaktal 
al shahid ‘Uthmdn , cd. MahmGd YGsuf ZSyid, Beirut 
2964, index). 

Ball settlements arc mentioned in the regions of 
Akhmlni, AsyGt and UshmGn; they were expelled by 
F&timid troops and were compelled to move to the 
south. In the 8th/i4th century the Ball entered 
together with Djuhayna, the Sudan and contributed 
considerably to the islamisation and arabisation of 
the native tribes of the Bedja and the Barbara 
the Arabic language is known among the Bedja 
even today as "Balawiyyat”, i.e. the language 
of Ball. 

In the Arabian peninsula, the Ball played during 
the First World War an important role in the con¬ 
flict between the Sharif Husayn and the Turkish 
authorities, finally (in 19x8) following the lead of the 
sons of the Sharif Husayn. 

Some groups of Bali joined the new regime in the 
HidjAz in 1925 aad became loyal subjects of Sa‘udl 
Arabia; but some rebellious units of Ball took refuge 
in the kingdom of Trans-Jordan. They crossed the 
borders at ‘Akaba and raided, together with other 
rebels, the northern districts of Sa‘udl Arabia in 
2932, but were defeated by the Sa‘udi forces (cf. 
von Oppenheim, ii, 354'.- 

In Spain descendants of the Bali tribe lived in 
the region of Cordova or Kurtuba and it was re¬ 
ported that they excelled in hospitality. They were 
unable to speak Romance {al-lafiniyya), and spoke 
only Arabic, according to Ibn Harm, Qiamhara , 443- 
Bibliography : given in the article essentially, 

but see also W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and 

marriage in early Arabia, Cambridge 2885, 8-9, 

*55. 246-9, and H. Lammens, £/* art. s.v. 

(M. J. Kister) 

^UDAMA d. Dja c far al Katie al-BaohdAd!, 
Abu 'l-Fara&z, philologist, historian, and one of 
the first scholars to introduce the systematic 
study of the figures of speech in .Arabic litera¬ 
ture. The date of his birth is nowhere mentioned and 
may have been as early as around the year 260/873-4. 
He died at an uncertain date which is variously given 
as “during the reign of al-Muktadir" (i.e. not later 
than 320/932), 3^8/939-40, and 337/948. The dates 
“shortly after 300" and 320 cannot be correct (sec 
below). 

Almost every aspect of KudSma's biography, his 
work, and his personality as a scholar raises delicate 
problems which cannot be fully discussed. let alone 
answered, in the context of this article. The only 
data which are certain, or at least have not been 
questioned, are (a) that he converted from Christian¬ 
ity to Islam during the reign of al-Muktafl (289-95/ 
902-8); (b) that he held unimportant positions in 
various diwdns of the central administration in 
Baghdad till he won an appointment in Sfcawwftl 
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297/910. or shortly thereafter, to the maJilis al-zimdm 
in the dlwdn al-ma&rib when Abu M-Hasan b. al- 
FurAt [q.v.] appointed his son. al-Muhassin. as head 
of that office (thus according to YAkflt. vi. 205, 
whose account however contradicts reports that 
al-Muhassin was in charge of the dfudn al-maghrib ); 
(c) that he was alive in 320/932; and (d) that he was 
the author of a Kitdb al-fr/jard^. which has survived 
in part. Moreover, there can be little doubt that the 
famous and often-quoted Kitdb Nakit al-$hi'r was 
written by fcudama, since al-MufarrizI fo.u.) in his 
commentary on the Mabdmdt of al-Harlri (quoted in 
the introduction to the edition of KudAma’s [ijatt'.i- 
Air. 13), who lived three centuries later, is the only 
author to mention that the Xa$d was sometimes 
attributed to KudAma's father. 

The Ta’rikh Baghdad does not have a biography of 
KudSma. It only mentions (vii, 205) one Dja'far b. 
Kud 5 ma b. ZiyAd whom the KhatTb describes as a 
learned and distinguished secretary. The jvljatlb 
also mentions that Dja'far wrote boohs dealing with 
the secretarial art as well as other subjects, that he 
was often quoted as an authority by Abu ’l-Farasjj 
al-lsiahanl, the author of the Aghdnf, and was him¬ 
self a pupil of, among others, HammAd, the son of 
the famous Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Maw$ilI, Jbn al- 
Kadlm ( Fihrist , 130) states that KudAuia’s father, 
I^iaTar, was a man without scholarly distinction, 
and this statement is repeated by Yakut, w ho clearly 
borrowed it from Ibn al-Nadlm. Since YAkGt (ii, 
4 i2-i$) also has a fairly elaborate biography of 
IDja'far b. Kud 5 ma b. Zivad al-KAtib (he adds the 
ktinya Abu ’l-KAsim, cf. Aghdnl*. x, 2&1, I. 7) he 
apparently did not believe that this Dia'far b. 
Kudama was the father of our author, since otherwise 
he would have noticed the discrepancy between the 
facts as they appear from this biography and the 
characterisation of KudAma’s father as a man without 
learning (if the “poet-secretary”, Dja c far b. Kudama, 
mentioned in the Fihnst, 168, I. 7, is identical with 
the scholar mentioned in the TaVfAA Baghdad and 
in Yakut, Ibn al-Kadim must have held the same 
view). Y&ktit's contemporary, al-Mutarrizi does not, 
however, hesitate to identify the scholar mentioned 
in the Ta'rikJi Baghdad as the father of Kudama. 
The question is of coasiderable interest, since, ac¬ 
cording to the Agkini* (x, 280-5, *»», 52). Dja'far b. 
Kud&uu fb. Zivad al-KAtib in several places in the 
was a close friend of Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
the author of the Kitdb al-Badi*. Yet Kudama is 
reported to have written a book to refute Ibn al- 
Mu'iazi (according to the version of the title of the 
book in YikGt. in order to refute Ibri al-Mu'tazz’s 
views on the poet AbG Tamm Am) and makes no 
mention of his predecessor in the Nakd, even though 
some of the subject matter is the same and may 
even have been borrowed by KudAma from the 
Kitdb al-Badi* (see A ’abd, introd., 29-30). Kudama 
also fails to use the term badi*. but here the ex¬ 
planation may be that, unlike Ibn al-Mu'taz2, 
Kudama was not concerned with the identification 
of the figures of speech to which this term was 
applicable, and that the practice of using the term 
as a collective for figures of speech had not yet been 
established (cf. Kitdb al-Badi*, cd. I. Kratchkovsky, 
London 1935, 57, 1 - 15*58. I- 3 . S. Bonebakker, 
Ibn Abi 'l l?ba°s text of the Kitdb al Bail*, in Israel 
Oriental Studies, ii [1972], 89-90). One could also 
suggest that the Nakd was written shortly after the 
abortive attempt to bring Ibn al-Mu'tazz to the 
throne and that KudAma thought it wiser not to 
make any reference to the unfortunate "one-day 


caliph". His attack on Ibn al-Mu c tazz could have 
been written in the same period as an attempt to 
dissociate himself from his famous predecessor. Still, 
the possibility remains that there were two personal¬ 
ities by the name of llia'far b. KudAma who could 
easily be confused. The first would have been a 
member of a Christian family and a professional 
secretary who occupied a minor position ir. the central 
administration, in which he was succeeded by his son, 
Kudama; the second a Muslim official who enjoyed 
a considerable reputation as a scholar, distinguished 
himself as a poet, and won the favour of Ibn al- 
Mu'tazz, of Ibn aI-Mu'ta2z’s champion, the vizier 
*A 1 I b. ‘Isa (see below), and later of ‘All b. ‘IsA’s 
rival, the vizier Ahu ’ 1 -Hasan b. al-Furat (see Hil&l 
al-^abi’, l'uhfat al-umard* fi ta’riklg al-wuzard*, ed. 
H. F. Amedroz, Beirut 1904, 211-12; Yakut, ii, 
414, II. 9-xo). It is curious that the A ghaut nowhere 
mentions that Dja c far b. Kudima was a Christian, 
and even suggests in two places that his name was 
Dja'far b. Muhammad b. Kudama (*x, 131, note and 
xxiii, xx5). That both this Dia'far and Kudama were 
acquainted with members of the Ibn al-Furat family 
and with the vizier c Ali b. 'Isa [?.v.] may be due to 
the fact that both of them pursued the same type of 
official career (for ‘All b. 'Isa and Dja'far, see Yakut, 
ii, 4 * 3 . lh «6-i8, and for 'All b. 'Isa and Kudama, 
see below). Similarly, the fact that Dja'far and 
KudAnia distinguished themselves as men of letters 
would account for their reliance on the same sources: 
KudAn.a. in his Kitdb al-Khaiadi. used the same 
sources as Ibn KhmradA dh bih [^.v.J (see de Goeje’s 
ed., introd., xxii). J^ja'far was acquainted with the 
same Ibn hhurrad.ulhbih. as is shown by an isndd 
in the .•IgAini*, xxii, 201, I. 6. It appears certain that 
Kudama knew a definition of the ishara [$.*.] by 
IsWk b. Ibrahim ol-Mawjili and a definition of the 
ttiksim by the same scholar (see Bonebakker, Notes 
on the Kitdb Natfral al-Ighri (f, Istanbul 1968, 18-19: 
idem, Materials for the History of Arabic Rhetoric, in 
A WON, Suppl. no. 4 — vol. xxxv (1973], 36, 43, 
48-50; cf. also Nakd, introd., 26, II. 17-21). Dj a'far 
was a pupil of Iib&k'* son, HammAd. Less likely to 
be coincidental—and therefore to be considered an 
argument in favour of al-Mutarrizi's identification— 
is the acquaintance A the two authors with the family 
of the Tahirids (see Materials, 36-7; Agh&nl*, v, 390, 
xi, 337. xviii, 128). Finally there is strong evidence 
that the author of I he Aghdni. who related many 
traditions from l^ja'far. also knew KudAma's work 
and may even have met him in person (see Notes, 
17-18. 27-9: Materials. 39, 51). If al-Mutarrizi is 
correct, one could suggest that Ibn al-Nadlm had 
wrongly identified a certain AbQ Kudama as the 
father of our author. This AbQ Kudama appears in 
al-Marzubanl’s al-MutrashsKab (Cairo 1383/1965. 57 *) 
as a Adlib who composed bad verse (cf. also an anec¬ 
dote on a certain Ibn Kudama whom YAkUt, ii, 
414-5 apparently unable to identify, and al-$QII, 
Kitdb al-Axcrdk: Akhbar al-Radi ua-'l-Muttahi, ed. 
J. Heyworth Dunne, Cairo 1 354/1935, 212-13). 

The date 337/948 for KudAma’s death which is 
reported by Ibn al-Djawz! (al-Muntafam, vi, 363) 
and repeated by others, is rejected by Yakut (vi, 
204). Yakut also rejects a statement by an un¬ 
named commentator on the Makatndl of al-Hariri 
who makes Kudama a secretary of the Buwayhids, 
He argues that KudAma was a contemporary of 
Xha'lab ( adraka zamana Tha c labin), al-Mubarrad, 
AbQ Sa'id al-SukkarT, Ibn Kutayba, and other 
scholars of the same generation. Ibn TaghrlbirdI, 
NttfaUm (Cairo 1348, iii, 297-8) goes further and says 
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explicitly that KudAma was a pupil of al-Mubarrad, 
and according to Ibn aFDiawzL he consulted Tba c lab: 
but in the A 'afid there is evidence only of a personal 
acquaintance between Kudama and JJ}a‘lab (d. 
291/904) (Noted, text. 35, 44 , 45 . 102 . 1 15 . ** 7 . introd., 
23-9)- If Kudhma was indeed a pupil of AbQ Sa«fd 
ai-Sukkarl (d. at the latest 275/888), this would 
mean that he was born around 260, which would 
not necessarily conflict with the date reported by 
Ibn al-£)jawri. YakOt offers the year 320/932 as the 
only reliable terminus post quern. Abu HavyAn al- 
Tawbidl, to whom YakOt refers, mentions that in 
that year AbO c Amr (sic; read AbO ‘Umar wa-?) 
Kudama b. Dja'far attended a famous disputation 
between AbO Sa 6 id al-SirAfl and AbO Bi^Jir Matta b. 
Yunus in the presence of Abu 'l-Fatb al-Fatfl b. 
Pia c farb. al-Fur 5 t (in 326 according to Abu BayyAn's 
In/d c , Cairo i 373 /* 953 , >. *08, but cf. i, 129, 1. 1; 
in 320 according to his Mukabasdt, Cairo 1347/1929, 
69, and YnkOt, iii, 106 and vi, 204, see also JRAS 
[1905). 82, 84-5). According to a second report by 
Abu Bayyan al-Tawbldl (Imtd*, ii, 145*6). Kudama 
showed ^arada) his Kitdb al-Kkarddi to the vizier 
C AH b. *Isi in that year. 

The two other dates for KudAma's death, “during 
the reign of al-Muktadir" and 328, appear respect¬ 
ively in al-Suyull, Ta'rikh al-khulafd* (Cairo 1351, 
25b — Cairo 1383/1964, 386) and in the Dhayl 
Baghdad of Ibn al-Nadj^jar [f.v.] as quoted 
in an unedited section of the Wifi bi ’l- Wafaydl of 
al-§afadl (see TabAna, 4 and 7*). 

Finally, mention should be made of de Stane's 
assertion that KudAma belonged to a Christian 
family from Basra, possibly based on a statement by 
al-ldrlsl, who mentions one Kudama al-Bajrl among 
the sources which he used in compiling his monu¬ 
mental geography (Opus geographicum, i, Naples- 
Rome 1970. 6 ). 

It is not easy to determine the range of I<ud&ma's 
scholarly interests on the basis of the titles of his 
works. So much seems certain that he was competent 
as a philosopher and commentator on Aristotle, as 
well as a historian, a philologist, and an expert 011 
administration. To the list in the Fihrist, 130, 250. 
we should add a Zahr al-rabi* fi 'l-akhbdr mentioned 
by al-Mas'Od! ( Murildi, ed. Ch. Pellat, i, 15*6) and 
YSkOt, and an al-tfayawdtuU (Qjaudbdi, Qiaudbdu ?) 
listed by AbQ Hayy&n al-Tawbldl (al-BayPir ua 
‘l-4kakhtf\r, Cairo * 373 /* 953 . 6). Lists of titles given 
by later authors are probably unreliable (see below). 
Only three works have survived: (a) the Kitab 
al-Khardii. The full title of this work is no doubt 
Kitdb al- Khar ad i ti'a-sirui e aJ (or janW) ol-kit&ba . 
Not only Is this the form in which the title appears 
in the unique manuscript of this work in the Kbprlilii 
Library (the manuscript in Paris is a late copy), but 
it also agrees with the contents of the work as far 
as they are known (TabAna, 81-4; the $ind*at 
al-kuttdb quoted by al-Kalkashandi, dl-a c shd, 
vi, 481, must be a work by AbQ Gja'far al-NabbAs 
quoted by aMsalkasJiandl elsewhere in the $ubb). 
Only the second half of the Kttdb al-Kharddi (the 
3th to the 8th tnantila) have survived. They deal 
not only with a wide range of technical matters, sc. 
the various departments which constitute the central 
government, taxation and its historical, geographical 
and legal foundations, etc., but also give attention 
to linguistic usage, literary traditions, and the proper 
forms for conducting official correspondence. The 
first half had a section (the 3rd manzila) especially 
devoted to literary rhetoric (see Bonebakkcr, A 
Fatimid manual for secretaries, in AW ON, xxxvii 


1 * 977 ). 328), on which <AII b. ‘IsA (quoted in the 
I mid') had made some interesting observations. 
Some prose examples quoted on KudAma's authority 
may go back to this section, and its fame may have 
earned KudAma his proverbial reputation as a master 
of eloquence (see a!-Hariri, Mapdm&t, ed. de Sacy, 9; 
al-Kalkasfjandl, $ubb, xi, 306; aJ-Makkari, Najh 
al-Tlb, ed. Ibsfln ^bbis, Beirut 1388/1968, ii, 670). 
There is no satisfactory explanation for the state¬ 
ment of the Fihrist (repeated by others) that the 
book consisted of eight mandsil, to which l£ud&ma 
himself added a ninth (TabAna, 93). This statement 
conflicts with the testimony of al-MutarrizT, who 
had read the work and found that it had only seven. 
A note In the Chester Beatty manuscript of the 
Fihrist (quoted on p. 144 of the Tehran ed. of 1391/ 
1971) lends support to al-Mutarrizi's assertion and 
suggests that the 8th manzila did not originally belong 
to the Kitdb al-Kharadi, though it may have been 
identical with a Kitdb al-Siydsa by KudSma which 
is also listed in (he Fihrist. This 8th manzila is the 
only extant section that remains unedited (apart 
from the historical outline in the 7th manzila, which 
merely copies al-Bala, (hurt, cf. de Coejc's cd. of the 
Khardfa, xxiii). It is characterised by Rosenthal a3 a 
systematic presentation of social and political science 
and as a FutsUnsp\egcl. De Gocje believes that the 
Kildb al- Kharddj was written between 3x6 and 320. 

(b| There is no reason to question the authenticity 
of the Kitab al-Alfdf or Djatcdhir al-alfdz, even though 
al-MutarrizT is the only author to mention this work 
(see Nahd, introd., 7-8, 12-5, 47 note, and the above- 
mentioned article in A WON, 328-9, 336-7 and 
notes 34 - 5 . 43 )* No* » ‘here any reason to suggest 
that it was originally perhaps part of the Kitdb al- 
Kharddj. The D\aicdhir al-alfdf lists synonyms 
and phrases in sadjf for use by orators and writers 
of artistic prose, and offers a short introduction on 
the figures of speech. 

(c) The Kitdb Nakd al-ski e r is intended, as its title 
says, as a guide for the literary critic. Disregarding 
the treatise by Ibn al-Mu*tarz and the Introduction 
to the Kitdb al-Shi'r u.v 'l-shu'ara' of Ibn Kutayba 
[?.?.], Kudama claims that no book has ever been 
written that would enable people to distinguish 
between good and bad poetry. He defines poetry as 
"metrical, rhymed speech expressing a meaning" 
(nui ( tid). This definition in itself cannot be used to 
distinguish good poetry from bad, but it is possible 
to set standards lor the use of the four constituent 
elements of poetry implicit in this definition, sc. 
ihe tna'nd (content), the laf ; (verbal expression of 
this content, wording), the wain (metre), and the 
bdfiya (rhyme) fa.p.], and the combination of these 
elements two by two (the combination of the 1 raw 
with the bdfiya need not be considered, since the 
kdfiya is part of the toft and as sucli already subject 
to the metre). In passing, he reminds his readers that 
the distinction between good and bad poetry does 
net rest on the moral quality of the theme or on the 
question whether or not the poet is consistent in the 
sentiments he expresses, but rather on his skill in 
the use of the four constituent elements separately 
and in combination. The success of the poems thus 
depends on the ratio between good qualities (nu^dt) 
and defects fuyub) specifically related to these 
elements or to combinations of these elements. 
Kudama lists these tut c it and c uyu& in separate 
sections. In the first section he begins by discussing 
the four elements separately. Speaking of the >rui c nd, 
he admits that there are an unlimited number of 
ma c dni, i.e. concepts, ideas, that may come to the 
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poet’s mind. He will therefore limit himself to the 
principal ‘’aims” (agbrdd), i.e. subjects or themes 
which can be associated with these tna'dnl and to 
which the ma'dni should correspond; panegyric, 
satire, elegy, simile, description, and the nasib [f.r.j 
which he sees as an erotic theme. The various figures 
of speech which come next are interpreted as orna¬ 
ments pertaining to the ma'nd or as successful 
combinations of the four constituent elements. In 
the classification of these figures Kudama shows 
much ingenuity. He has to recognise, however, that 
there arc no figures of speech that can be classified 
as combinations of la/f with wax* and with 

waen: all technically good poetry that adequately 
expresses the poet's intentions illustrates these two 
combinations. Specimens of bad poetry are therefore 
the only illustrations of the principles involved. The 
section on the defects in poetry follows the arrange 
ment of the section on the good qualities: Jvud&ma 
examines tlic faults resulting from a wrong use of the 
four constituent elements and classifies certain errors 
under these four elements or the combinations of 
these elements two by two. He also shows how the 
figures of speech are sometimes handled incorrectly. 
In both sections the discussion follows the pattern 
of term—definition—example found in the Kildb 
al-Badi 4 and the fiauu'id of-a^iV of IbaMab [q.v.]; 
but whereas the two earlier treatises usually do not 
comment on the examples, Kudama often analyses 
his examples in detail. 

There axe some further points in Kudama’s pres¬ 
entation that deserve to be mentioned. The fol¬ 
lowing are perhaps the most important: (a) bis 
interest in Greek philosophy which appears, for in¬ 
stance, in his analysis of the function of the four 
cardinal virtues, l akl, dta&jd'a, c adl, and *iffa in 
panegyric, elegy, and satire (he goes on to list other 
virtues as deriving either from these cardinal virtues 
themselves or from combinations of these cardinal 
virtues two by two), from a quotation from Galen's 
ritpl ■fjOcbv in the chapter on satire, and from argu¬ 
ments based on Aristotle’s Categories (further details 
in Nabd. introd., 36*44 and the recent studies cited 
in the Bibliography). There is 110 clear evidence, how¬ 
ever, that he was influenced by the Poetics and the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle; (b) his defence of the hyperbole 
(, ghuluwu). Kudama quotes an unidentified con¬ 
noisseur of poetry as saying: ’The best poetry is the 
least truthful" (absanu */-s&i r ri akdhabuhu). He finds 
that the "Greek philosophers" support this view, 
but does not attribute the maxim itself to the Greeks 
(an antecedent of this famous maxim in L. Zolondek, 
Di'bil b. x Ali, Lexington, Kentucky 1961, 128b. 133; 
cf. also al-Djabi?,£«Afoi//P, Cairo 1958,26-7). Kudama 
does not go so far that he accepts every form of 
hyperbole: there must be a link with reality which 
can be established by using the verb kada, "to be 
almost ..in a paraphrase of the statement, e.g. 
“You inspire the infidels with fear so that even the 
seed [of these infidels] fears you before it becomes a 
creature [in the womb]" can be paraphrased .. 
so that it is almost as though the seed of the enemy 
fears you ..but a prayer to grant immortality to 
a ruler cannot be justified, since immortality in man 
is inconceivable ( laysa/l (ib&H 'l-insdni; he illustrates 
this rule more clearly when he points out that describ¬ 
ing the noise of battle as being so strong that it can 
be heard as far as a two days* journey is an exag¬ 
geration, though it is possib’e in principle that this 
should happen); (c) his lack of interest in the early 
'Abb&sid poets {mubdatjiun). This tendency appears 
clearly from the above-mentioned list of the "princi- 
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pal aims" from which genres like the love lyric 
( ghoul). the wine poem [Myimriyya), and the hunting 
poem (laradiyya) are conspicuously absent. Kudama 
nowhere expresses a categorical judgment. One could 
suggest therefore that his choice reflects a belief, 
which was perhaps not uncommon in his days, that 
‘Abbisid poetry did not represent a real break with 
ancient, that is classical, tradition. Consequemly he 
may not have felt that there was a need to justify his 
choice. The same may be true of the examples, most 
of which are taken from ancient poetry, though 
Kudama occasionally discusses examples by later 
poets (see Nakd, text, 80-1,83: for a list of muhiiaihxtn 
poets quoted in the Na^d, see p. 72 of the article by 
Kratohkovsky cited in the Bibl.). 

kud 3 ma may have been more dependent on his 
predecessors than is apparent at first sight (see Nakd, 
introd., 23-36). Ho may have followed Ibn Kutayba 
and Ibn aJ*Mu c taz2 respectively when he discussed 
the laft and the ma < nd as independent constituent 
elements and distinguished between the proper and 
the erroneous use of the figures of speech. He may 
have depended on Ibn al-Mu'tazz and on earlier 
critics for the choice of his terminology and ex¬ 
amples. Yet the theory on which he based the frame¬ 
work of his thesis, as well as many aspects of the 
elaboration of this theory, appear to be unique. 
However, his system did not provide a sound basis 
for a theory of literature and quickly fell into ob¬ 
livion: the four-element scheme was rarely taken 
over and never in its complete form. The same is 
tme of the distinction between ntrtU and *uyHb and 
the system of cardinal virtues. By contrast, those 
aspects oi his work that conformed closely to the 
system of Ibn al-Mu<Uzz and the and and 3rd century 
scholars who preceded him were readily accepted, 
in particular his terminology and definitions of the 
figures of speech. I<udfima's figures were combined 
with those of Ibn al-Mu e tazz and came to be known 
collectively as badi e . The exact extent of Kudama’s 
influence is not, however, always easy to determine, 
since direct references to I<ud 3 ma are fai exceeded 
by instances of unac knowledged borrowing (Nabd, 
introd., 44-00). In other cases it is clear that scholars 
used not only the .VaM, but also the Khar id i [ibid., 
57 and 47 note). There is a third category 0/ bor¬ 
rowings vhere we find scholars borrowing from 
Kudama without having any direct knowledge of the 
text they are quoting (ibid., 58; Boncbakkcr, Notes, 
ib17 and the above-mentioned article in AT 130 N, 
309-10). Parallel to this we find that biographers 
after the time of YAfcfit copy out their predecessors 
or offer erroneous information on the author and his 
work [sco, for instance, al-§iiarl«hf, Makdmdt 
al-Hariri, Cairo 1372/195*1 *» 20). 

Kudama's Nakd was the subject of refutations 
and commentaries, none of which appear to have 
survived. A complex system of division into sections, 
chapters, and paragraphs introduced by Hamza 
al-I*fah 5 nl was recently discovered in a manu¬ 
script in Tunis (see Boncbakkcr in a forthcoming 
article in RSO , which also offers minor corrections to 
the text of his ed.). A work with the title Nahd 
al-nathr, erroneously attributed to Kudama, was 
identified in 1949 as the Kildb al-Burhan /* wttjdh 
al-baydn of Abu ' 1 -Husayn Isb&b b. Ibrlhlm b. 
Sulayinan b. Wahb al-K2tib (ed. A. Matjub and 
Kb- al-Hadlthl, Baghdad 1387/1967), though it is 
occasionally still quoted by its old title [see ibn 
wahb in Suppl.J. The Shi‘i bias of this last work may 
have prompted Agha Buzurg al-Tibrani to include 
Kudama in his Jabakai a'lam al-$hi*a [ al-Karn al¬ 
ii 
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rabP, Beirut 1390/1971, aax). The attribution to 
Kudima existed as early as the 6tb/i2th century 
(see Nakd, introd., 15-20, 60-1; Bonebakkcr, Some 
early definitions of the Tswriyn , The Hague 2966, 
48-9 note). 

Bibliography-, in addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the text: Kudima b. Dja'far, Kitdb 
al-Kharidi (1) cd. dc Gocje in DCA, vi, 184-266 
(selections from part 5 and 6). (2) A. Ben Shemesh, 
Taxation in Islam, ii: Quddma b. Ja f far's Kitdb 
al-Kharddi. Part Seven, Leiden 1965; (3) Kitdb 
al-Kharddj. ed. H. Khadlwdjam, Tehran 1974 
(part 5); idem. Djavahir al-al/df, ed. Muhammad 
Mubyl al-Din *Abd al-Hamld, Cairo 1350/1932: 
idem, The Kitdb Nagdal-SPr.ec 1 S. A. Bonebakkcr, 
Leiden 1936: introduction, text, apparatus. The ed. 
by KamSI Mustafa, Cairo 1382/1962, reproduces the 
text of this edition without the apparatus but adds 
an index of proper names; earlier editions published 
in Istanbul, Lucknow and Cairo can be disre¬ 
garded; Ibn Abi M-Hba', KadP al-Kur’dn, ed. 
yifnl Muhammad Sharaf. Cairo 1377/1957, 4, 14 
{see also index); idem, 7 a^rir ai-tahhir, «d. Sh araf. 
Cairo 1383/1963. 83, 87, 406 {see also index); $afl 
al-DIn al-Hilli, Shark al-Kasida al-bod'Piyya, Cairo 
1317/1899, 73; de Slane, Notice sur Codama el see 
tcriis, in JA, xx (1862), 155*81; Brockelmann, I, 
228, S I, 406-7; B. T&bana, Kuddma b. Dj a t far 
tea l-tiakd al-adabi, Cairo X373/>954 (fundamental 
work). A. Makkl, Quddma b. GcPfar et son oeuvre, 
unpublished thesis, Paris 1955 (not available to 
the author of this article); A. Trabulsi, La critigte 
poltiquc de s arabes, Damascus 1956, index (un¬ 
critical); D. Sourdel, Lc \nzirat'abbuside , Damascus 
1959-60, index; M. Mandur, al-Nakd al-manki4jl 
e ind al- c arab, Cairo n.d., 63-9; I. Kratchkovsky, 
Deux chapitres inedits de loeuvre de Kratchkovsky, 
in AIEO, xx (1962), 65-78; Sh. M. ‘Ayyad, Kitdb 
Arisfufalis f\ 1-sliPr, Cairo 1387/1967, 233-4, 249, 
257-8, 266-7; F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim 
historiography *, Leiden 196S, 116-7, 272, 506, 543-4; 
W. Heinrichs, Arabtsche Dichtung und %rtechische 
Poeiik, Beirut 1969, 12, 59-60, 66, 99, 108; idem, 
Literary theory: the problem of its efficiency, in 
Arabic poetry: theory and development, «d. G. L. 
von Grunebaum, Wiesbaden 1973, 30-3, 40 1 (both 
fundamental works); S. A. Bonebakkcr, A speets 
of the history of literary rhetoric and poetics in 
Arabic literature, in Viator, i, (r97c), 90-5; R. Ja¬ 
cobi, Dichlung und Luge in der arabischeti Literatur- 
theorie, in Isl., xlix (1972), 85-99; G. Schoeler, 
Die Eintcilung der Dichter bci den Arabern, in 
ZDMG, cxxiii (1973). 12-6; idem, Einige Grund- 
probleme der autochtoncn und der at is tote!isc hen 
arabischcn LUeraturlheorie, Wiesbaden 1975, index; 
J. Cb. Burge!, Die beste Dichtung ist die lilgcn- 
reichste, in Oricns, xxiii-xxiv (1974), 36-7, 55-62; 
Seigin, GAS, ii, 105-6, 623. 

(S. A. Bonebakker) 

al- 1£UDS, the most common Arabic name 
for Jerusalem. 

A. History 

1. The Islamic history of Jerusalem clearly foils into 
three periods. During the first six hundred years, the 
possession of the city was contested between Islam 
and Christianity and between many Islamic princes 
and factions. After the bloodless and poorly-recorded 
delivery of the town into the hands of an incon¬ 
spicuous tribal commander, the history of the period 
was solemnly inaugurated by the erection of the 
marvellous Dome of the Rock, the majestic testimony 


to the Islamic presence in the Holy City; it cul¬ 
minated in the vicissitudes of the Crusades and was 
concluded by the devastations of the first half of the 
7 th/f3th century, which, with tho exclusion of the 
buildings on the Temple area and the Holy Sepulchre, 
left Jerusalem a heap of ruins. 

The subsequent six hundred years were com¬ 
paratively uneventful. Jerusalem mostly lived the 
life of an out-of-the-way provincial town, delivered 
to the exactions of rapacious officials and notables, 
often also to tribulations at the hands of seditious 
fellabln or nomads. But, in conformity with the 
religious policy of the Mainluks and Ottomans, and 
with the general spirit of the age, Jerusalem greatly 
benefited by its holy character. The many MamlQk 
buildings still decorating the old city and Sultan 
Sulayman's wall encircling it manifest this trend to 
the present-day visitor. 

The modern history of Jerusalem begins with its 
conquest by Ibrahim PajJja in 1831. The reforms 
started by the son of Muhammad ( A11 could not be 
ignored by the Ottomans, to whose control the city 
reverted in 1840. The restrictions imposed on the 
non-Muslims were alleviated. Many important Chris¬ 
tian buildings and institutions were erected both 
inside aud outside the old city. Tho improved living 
conditions (albeit still very hard) induced many 
religious persons to settle in Jerusalem. By about 
1880 Jews formed the majority of the population. 
Jerusalem became the capital of a mutafarrlfllk, 
whose governor was directly responsible to the 
government in Istanbul, aud by 1920 it was the 
capital of mandatory Palestine. In December 1949 
the Stale of Israel made it its capital and seat of 
government (a step not recognised internationally). 
Fortunately, the war of 1967 and the events fol¬ 
lowing it have not changed the historical character 
of the old city, while the new city has immensely 
expanded in every respect and direction. Jerusalem 
will always live on its past, but at present one feels 
in it the pulse ol an active and vigorous community. 

Mudjlr al-DIn al-'Ulayml, the excellent historian of 
Jerusalem, who wrote his boofc al-Uns al-dialil 
bi-ta’rikh iil-Kuds 'l-tfjialll in 900/1494-5, rightly 
observe* (p. 6) that besides material of the type of 
the fafiW (“Praises of the excellence of the city'*), 
"'Umar’s conquest" and stories about the Dome of 
the Rock and scholars visiting Jerusalem, little useful 
about the history of the city had been written before 
him. He explains this deficiency partly by tho inter¬ 
ruption of the Muslim tradition by the Christian 
conquest (232, 262, etc.) and mentions the symbolic 
fact that Abu l-i>A*iin al-Makkl, who had compiled 
a book on the subject, was killed by the Crusaders 
before completing it (264)- The intrinsic reason for 
the absence of coherent information was, of course, 
the character of Jerusalem as a holy city which lived 
on the care lavished on it from outside, rather than 
being itself of political, administrative or cultural 
significance. Consequently, the presentation of its 
history must be one of highlights rather than a 
continuous account. 

I. The first six hundred years 

2. Names. In early Islam the full name of Jerusalem 
was Iliyd* madbutf bayt al-makdis, "Aelia, the city 
of the Temple" (Tabari, i, 2360, I. 15). In practice, 
Iliya*, or, more commonly, bayt al-makdis, were used. 
IliyS* (pronounced in three different ways, BakrI, 
Mu*jam, ed. 1945. >. * 34 . 1 * 5 ; 217), is the Roman 
Aelia, but since this origin was unknown to the 
Muslim scholars, they suggested various other ex- 
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planatioos, such as the sanctuary of Elijah (Mutahhar 
b. Tr»hir, <d-Bad> tra 'I ta'rlkk, «d. Huart, iv, 87, I. 8; 
from Hebrew, since the Kurinnic form of the name 
is Ilyas), or "the House of God" (Y'dA as name of 
God is mentioned by Mutahhar). BayI al-makdis is 
Aramaic bith makd^shd, "Temple", and was used in 
this sense by Muslims, e.g. < lkd al-farid, 1321, iii, 
290, I. 10: "In the prayer ol Ezra this is found: Ob 
God, from all places you have chosen Iliya* and from 
Iliyfi*— bayl al-makdis''. Soon, however, the term 
(pronounced also bayt al mukaddas, sec below) was 
transferred to the city, while the Temple area was 
designated by the Arabic equivalent of bayt al- 
makdis, sc. 1. 

The common name of Jerusalem, al IJuds, still 
unknown to lbn Sa { d, Baladfcurl, Tabari, the 
A Sham, the < Ifcd alfarid and other classics of the 
3rd/9th century, underwent a similar development. 
Mutahhar, himself a native of Jerusalem, writing in 
355/966, mentions the term only once (vi, 91, perhaps 
a later change), but al-MukuddasI, writing ca. 375/ 
983, uses it frequently. Na$ir-i Kiiusraw (439/1047) 
states that al-Kuds was used by the local people. 
Al-Kuds is Aramaic feuijAa, which, in the term harta 
de-kudsha (e.g. Isaiah, xlviii, 2) was understood not 
as "city of holiness", but as "city of the sanctuary". 
This is byrue out by the usage of Karaite scholars 
writing iu Jerusalem early in the loth century, who 
call the city bayl al-makdis, but the Temple area 
ai-kuds (see the lengthy quotation in J. Maun, 
Texts and studies, Philadelphia 1935, ii, 18; cf. also 
the Geniza [g.v.J fragment in S. Assaf, Texts and 
studies, Jerusalem 1946, 21. I. 13). Similarly, in a 
version of the often-quoted tradition in which the 
Jewish convert hVb al-Ahbar tries to induce the 
caliph ‘Uinar to pray north of the Holy Rock, he 
says to him: ‘Then the entire al-huds, that is, al- 
masdiid al-fiamm (!) will be before you (Suydtl, 
Itfidf aJ-a&jiffif*, Ms. Heb. Univ. Library, fol. 81a, 
I. 8). It should be noted that, in letters from the 
5 th/nth century, when Hebrew had replaced Ara¬ 
maic. Jerusalem was commonly called Sr hafi-kMesh, 
to be understood as "city of the sanctuary". 

In accordance with the principle that "the multi¬ 
tude of names proves the excellence of their bearer", 
IthaJ aJ a&iftd*, tl. 9 biob, enumerates seventeen 
Arabic names of Jerusalem (Midrash Tehillitn, ed. 
S. Schechter, 1896, 8-9. has "seventy"). SuyQtl’s list 
docs not include here the Kur*anic expressions taken 
by the Muslim commentators as denoting Jerusalem, 
such as al masdiid al-aksd (see below), or mubauua 
}idk, "the safe abode" (X, 93, cf. neve sedek, Jeremiah 
xxxi, 22). At-ard al-mukaddasa (V, 21), "the Holy 
Land", also was understood as denoting Jerusalem 
( Itb&j, fol. 188b. I. 9), which is in conformity with 
Jewish and Christian usage, which often expands the 
name of the city on the country. This explanation 
might have influenced the pronunciation of bayt 
al-makdis as bayt al-mukaddas. 

Various Arabic versions of Hebr. skalem (Ps. 
Ixxvi, 3) and Aram. Uri&Ut* (Arabicised urihalim', 
are found in the sources and even in ancient Arabic 
poetry (Sallam, al-A c sha, al-Bakrl, 144, I. 22, 812, 
1 . 17; Salim, Itbdf, f. 10a). Whether ddt alsa/am, 
"abode of peace" (S. Assaf, Texts, 10810, corre¬ 
sponding to Heb. c ir kash-shdlom, Gottheil-Worrel, 
Geniza fragments from the Freer Collection, New 
York 1926, 26), found in Geniza letters of the nth 
century, was used also by Muslims has not yet been 
ascertained. 

3. Jerusalem in the Kurban. Jerusalem is not men¬ 
tioned expressly in the Rur’in. Bui "the city of 


1 the sanctuary" certainly was known to the Prophet. 
Sflra XVII, significantly named both af/sri* and 
Banu Isrd'il, in vv. 2-8 clearly refers to the dcstruc 
t;on of the first and second temples (called masdfid 
in V, 7) as crucial events in the history of the Bauu 
Israel. AT masdiid al-afa<} in the opening verse of the 
Sura is taken by the prevailing Muslim tradition as 
referring to the sanctuary of Jerusalem. Against this, 
it has been argued that there was no building on 
the site of the Temple at the time of the Prophet, 
that the Holy Land is called in the Kur^n the 
"nearest" (XXX, 2) and not the farthest (XVII, 1), 
and that, in general, the verse makes the impression 
(and is taken thus by Islamic tradition) of an account 
of a nightly ascension to a heavenly sanctuary (details 
in the articles of Bevan, Schricke and Horovitz, cited 
in m^radj). But knowledge of the state of the site 0/ 
the Temple or consistency in geographical definition 
were outside the interests of the Prophet. It may be 
concluded with reasonable certainty that, at the time 
when XVII, i, was combined with XVII, a-8, the 
tradition identifying al- masdiid al-aksd as the Temple 
of Jerusalem was already dominant, and that the 
original meaning of the verse as that of a visionary 
experience was connected with it in one way or an¬ 
other (cf. "The Jerusalem above", St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians, iv, 26). 

The situation is similar with regard to the kibla, 
or direction of prayer (II, 136-8). Again, Jerusalem 
is not mentioned expressly, but the Islamic tradition 
that it was intended by "the first fiibla” is no doubt 
genuine; since the new bib la, which satisfied the 
Prophet's heart, was to the direction of the sanctuary 
of his native city, it stands to reason that the original 
one also was oriented to a holy city, and there was 
none for monotheists except Jerusalem. No ‘‘politi¬ 
cal" reasons, however, should be assumed for this 
change ("trying to win the Jews", "breaking with 
the Jews"). One prayed towards Jerusalem because 
this was the direction of the People of the Book as 
was known in Medina. It simply was the proper 
thing to do. When Islam became a separate religion 
with Mecca as Its central sanctuary, the change was 
natural and religiously cogent. 

4. The Conquest. The battle of A&n.'idayn (7.0.] in 
the summer of 13/634 opened southern Palestine to 
the conquering Muslims. No siege was laid on Jeru¬ 
salem, but already in his sermon on Christmas night 
634 the aged patriarch Sophronius expressed his 
grief that ;t was impossible to proceed from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem as usual because of the marauding 
Arabs. A lew days later, in his sermon on Epiphany, 
he mourned over the bloodshed, the destruction of 
the monasteries, the plunder of the cities and the 
burning of the villages by the Saracens, "who boast 
they would conquer the entire world". Still, four 
years passed from the Arab invasion of Palestine to 
the fall of Jerusalem. It came about early in the 
year 638 (end of 16, or beginning of 17 A.H.), after 
the decisive battle of the YarmQk (f.r.) (Radjab 15/ 
Aug- 636). 

The stories about the fall of Jerusalem can be 
divided into three groups. The ancient and most 
trustworthy tradition simply reports that the capitu¬ 
lation was arranged with Khalid b. Thabit al-Fahml, 
a little-known tribal commander, under the condition 
that the open country belonged to the Muslims, while 
the city would not be touched as long as its inhabit¬ 
ants paid the tribute imposed on them (Balidhurl, 
Futub, 139. 4 * 9 )- No treaty is mentioned yet. The 

second type, represented, e.g. by Ya^abl, ii, 167, 
and Eutychius, Annales, ii, 17, reproduces a treaty, 
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but the treaty is very succinct and does not differ 
much from Baia^uri's version. Later, conditions 
similar to those made with the Byzantine authorities 
in Egypt were added and some (but not all) Christian 
authors added the condition "that no Jew should 
live with them in Jerusalem". This condition is 
found also in Tabari, i, 3405, from where several 
later Muslim writers have copied it. But Tabari’s 
source here was Sayf b. ‘Umar, whose fathomless 
unreliability has been proved in detail long time ago 
(J. Wellhausen, Skissen und VorarbtiUn, vi, 3-7) and 
who tells us, e.g. here, Tabari, i, 2404, about the 
conquest of Ramla, a city founded by the crown 
prince Sulaym&n b. ‘Abd al-Malik eighty years later. 
A mere look at the treaty produced by Sayf, its 
wrong aate and fantastic witnesses, shows its worth 
lessness. It is natural, however, that in times of 
tension, as in 879/1474, when the Mamluk sultan 
ordered the rebuilding of a synagogue in Jerusalem, 
or as from 1929, this treaty served a purpose. From 
the Christian point of view, it is understandable that 
some writers wished to preserve Jerusalem as a 
Christian city, as it was in Byzantine times, but this 
was hardly in the interests of the Muslims, and their 
actions proved that such a stipulation never existed. 

In addition to these three comparatively old 
versions, a later one, represented among many others 
by Uns, 223, adds several conditions ol the legendary 
"Covenant of e Umar", in which the Christians under¬ 
take, inter alia, not to speak Arabic. Even more 
fantastic is Ibn c Asikir, ii, 323 (pseudo YY'filjidl), 
where the treaty is made with twenty Jews headed 
by Y&sui (a scribal error for Yusha*) b. NOn. This is 
a "harmonising" legend; a Jew, bearing the same 
name as the Jewish conqueror of the Holy Land, 
delivers it into the hands ol the Muslims. 

5. The beginnings of Islamisation. Tabari, i, 2408, fL, 
and many later Muslim and Christian sources, tell 
about a visit to Jerusalem by the caliph ‘Umar, but 
all we have about it arc legends whose easily recognis¬ 
able tendencies betray their worthlessness. According 
to one school, the caliph was accompanied by Jews 
who showed him the true site of the Temple, which 
was concealed by rubble purposely heaped on it by 
Christians. When the place was cleared and the 
ubiquitous I<a*b al-AfobSr [g.t-.] suggested to ‘L’raar 
to pray behind the Holy Rock so that the two 
should be in front of him (see § 2, above), the caliph 
refused, since the Muslims should turn towards the 
Ka*ba alone. This is, of course, one of the many 
traditions against the bid'a of the overrating of the 
sanctity of Jerusalem (sec J xi, below). According to 
Christian sources, the caliph visited the churches, but 
declined to pray in one of them in order to preclude 
any claims on it by later Muslim generations. This 
legend was a pious wish which originated at a time 
when the encroachments of the Muslims, which later 
became a reality, still were only a menace, see § 7, 
below. Since the conditions of the surrender safe¬ 
guarded to the Christians the use of their churches, 
it is likely that the Temple area, which was largely 
or entirely unoccupied, served as a place of prayer to 
the Muslims from the very beginning, and there is no 
reason to doubt that this was done on order of the 
ruling caliph ‘Umar. 

As far as the ancient sources go. It appears that the 
early Muslim settlers in Jerusalem were people from 
Medina, such as Aws, the nephew of the Prophet's 
court poet Hassikn b. TJjabit. Aws was a disciple of 
Ka*b al-Abbfir and himself a pietist, Ibn Sa‘d, vii/2, 
124; his tomb was still known at the time of Mugjlr 
al-DIn, Uns, 233. Several other Medinese are listed 


as settlers in Jerusalem by Ibn Sa*d, iii/j, 57 i vil/2, 
229, 1 . 23, etc. Among them the famous "companion" 
<Ub£da b. al-Samit, the first Muslim judge in the city 
(al-Dhahabf. Duwal at-lstdm, 1364, i, 14) is to be 
noted. The Ansar were accounted of Yaman; thus it 
was natural that the Yemeni auxiliary corps, al- 
tnadad min ahl al-Yaman, also was stationed there 
(Ibn Sa e d, vii/a, 240, 1 . 14). Simeon, the lather of 
Muijamraad’s Jewish concubine Raybdna, settled in 
Jerusalem and delivered sermons in the Muslim 
place of worship on the Temple area. He, too, of 
course, was from Medina (Uns, 235). 

The strange hadith running Htnrin bayt al-makdis 
khardb yatkrib, "The building of Jerusalem is the 
destruction of Medina", might have been originally a 
bon mot on this exodus from the capital of the ijidjikz 
to Jerusalem (which cannot have been more than a 
trickle); but soon became a standing element in the 
nutfdbtm literature. (Its continuation: wa--khardb 
yatkrib khurudj al-ntalhama, "and the destruction of 
Medina is the beginning of the war of the End of the 
Days", bltistvxd Ahmad b. IJnnbal, v, 232, 245; Abii 
Dawud, Malaftim, 3; Djabi?, Haydn, ed. S&ndub!, ii, 
28; Ibn Katjilr, Nihdyat al-biddya, i, 79; Samhudt, 
Wafd?, 1935, i, 120; al-Siradi al-mumr , ii, 460, where 
are further sources). 

MukaddasI, 171, I. 12 and others report that the 
caliph ‘Uthman, whose rule began only eight years 
after the Islamic conquest of Jerusalem, dedicated 
the revenue from the rich vegetable gardens of Siloam 
(which, in accordance with the peace settlement, 
belonged to the Muslims) to the poor of the city. 
Umm al-Dardu*, the wife of the wise kadi of Damas¬ 
cus, spent every year six months in Jerusalem, where 
"she sat among the poor" (Uns, 234)- These and 
similar reports are not necessarily spurious, but may 
betray early Christian influence. 

The Islamic conquest threw the Cliristian com¬ 
munity of the city into complete disarray. The aged 
patriarch Sophronius died shortly afterwards and 
no new one was appointed until 706. The further 
history of the patriarchate of Jerusalem in early 
Islamic times is almost as obscure as that of the 
Jewish spiritual leadership in the country during 
that period. But Jerusalem retained largely its 
Christian character. As al-MuIjaddasi tells us (282, 
I. 1 off.), the Christian holidays regulated the rhythm 
of the year also for the Muslim population, and 
through Jerusalem and the hermits populating the 
mountains in its environment, pious Muslims became 
acquainted with the ways of Christian ascetism 
(S. D. Goitein, Studies in Islamic history , 141, 14b). 

0 . The litnayyads (/9-/32/640-750). About two years 
after the fall of Jerusalem, the Umayyad Mu‘awiya 
was appointed commander of the army operating in 
Palestine and Syria. He governed these countries for 
forty years, first as governor, and later as caliph. 
Jerusalem was the scene of two decisive events in his 
career. In 38/658. Mu c lwiya and *Amr b. al-‘As, the 
conqueror of Egypt, concluded there a pact of co¬ 
operation, which decided the contest between ‘All 
and MuHwiya in the latter's favour (Ibn Sa‘d, iv/2, 2, 
I. 22 it.: the text of the agreement seems to be 
genuine). In Safar-Rabi* I 40/July 660 homage was 
paid to Mu*awiya as caliph in Jerusalem. A Syriac 
source, giving this date, reports also that Mu‘awiya 
prayed on this occasion at Golgotha, Gethsemane 
and the Tomb of Maria (T. Noldeke, in ZD MG, 
xxix, 95). This was hardly mere politics (ibid., 85), 
but a manilestation of the chihastic state of mind 
of the time, sc. Islam entering into its inheritance of 
the preceding monotheistic religions. 
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During the long rule of Mu* 5 wiya, the Muslim 
place of worship on the Temple area, approximately 
described by bishop Arculfus in ca. 680 (see L. Biekr, 
Corpus Chrisiianorutn, Series Latina, clxxv, I finer aria 
etc., Turnhout 1965, 177), must have taken shape. 
Mutahhar b. Tahir, hr, 87,1, ix, expressly states that 
Mu'awiya built the Muslim sanctuary there "after 
< Umar”. It stands also to reason that the plan for the 
erection of the Dome of the Rock, which needed im¬ 
mense preparations, was already made during the 
protracted and orderly rule of Mu'&wiya. The in¬ 
scription in the dome bears the year 72/691-2, but 
the beginning of e Abd al-Malik's reign (65-86/685-705) 
was extremely turbulent. ‘Abd al-Malik had good 
reasons to make efforts towards the completion of 
the building, which would show him as the great 
champion of Islam, but the early years of his caliph¬ 
ate were hardly suited for both conceiving such an 
enormous undertaking and carrying it out to Its very 
end during a comparatively short period. Contrari¬ 
wise, Mu‘lwiya is known also by his extensive buying 
and building activities in Mecca (in order to provide 
shelter lor pilgrims and mufiflunrUn), in which he 
was not followed by later Umayyads, see M. J. Kister, 
Some reports concerning Mecca, in JESHO, xv 
(W*)» 84 - 9 X* 

Goldtiher, Muk . S/.,ii, 35-7, E Q S- tr. 44-6, ex¬ 
pounded the theory that ‘Abd al-Malik, by erecting 
the Dome of the Rock, tried to divert the Pilgrimage 
from Mecca, then the capital of his rival ‘Abd Allah 
b. Zubayr, to Jerusalem, and that the many "tradi¬ 
tions" in the name of the Prophet in favour or 
against the sanctity of Jerusalem reflect this political 
contest for the caliphate. This thesis was generally 
accepted and has found its way into the textbooks 
on Islamic history. It cannot be maintained, however. 
None of the great Muslim historians of the 3rd/9th 
century who describe the conflict between ‘Abd 
al-Malik and Ibn Zubayr in utmost detail, nor any 
of the older geographers, including al-MufcaddasI, a 
native of Jerusalem, makes the slightest allusion to 
such an intention of the Umayyad caliph. On the 
contrary, for the year 68/687-8, Tabari, ii, 78x-3 and 
others, report expressly that the soldiers of ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s expeditionary force participated in the 
ha diiu They wished to do so even during the very 
siege of Mecca, a request which Ibn Zubayr naturally 
had to refuse, Baladhurl, Ansdb, v, 360. Moreover, 
it is obvious that ‘Abd al-Malik would not have 
strengthened, but endangered his position by trying 
to divert the hadldi from the holy sites expressly 
mentioned in the Kur J an, and this after the kibla 
had been emphatically turned away from Jerusalem. 
By abolishing one of the five pillars of Islam, he 
would have made himself a kafir, against whom the 
Hiked was obligatory. The two older sources that 
mention the allegation that ‘Abd al-Malik, by con¬ 
structing the Dome of the Rock, tried to attract the 
fiadiii to Jerusalem, sc. Ya‘kubi, ii, 32 X, and liuty- 
chius, i, 39, invalidate their statements by others, 
obviously untrue, connected with them. They have 
the Umayyads forbid the Pilgrimage to Mecca, which 
is in flagrant contradiction to trustworthy reports that 
Umayyad caliphs made the pilgrimage themselves. 

Nasir-i Khusraw. who visited Jerusalem in 439/ 
1047, reports that people in Palestine who were un¬ 
able to make the badjdj. assembled in Jerusalem 
wa-bi'ttiawkif bi-istand, "and performed the tvukuf", 
the standing in the presence of God which was the 
main ceremony at the sacred mountain of ‘Arafat 
[f.v.]. This statement, which has sometimes been 
adduced as a corroboration of Goldziher’s thesis, 


must be understood in a wider Islamic context. 
Such a substitute for the pilgrimage b attested also 
for the main cities of other provinces, such as Basra 
and Fust&t; it even had a special name, ta'rif, 
derived from ‘Arafat, Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 207. But, 
like the individual sacrifices, it manifested a partici¬ 
pation in the Midi, celebrated on the same day in 
Arabia, not its replacement by a local pilgrimage. 

The real urge for the erection of the Dome of the 
Rock on the site where it stands and in the form 
which it has, was religious, in addition, of course, to 
the natural acculturation of the Arabs to an environ¬ 
ment, where magnificent edifices were the eloquent 
witnesses of a triumphant Church and of great rulers. 
Raja* b. Haywa fa.r.] of Baysfln, who was in charge 
of the building operations (I/iu, 241. and others; 
probably only the financial aspect, while the mavtd 
Yazld b. Salhin supervised the actual work) was the 
most prominent traditlonist of Sh a>m , a pietist and 
ascetic, (Ibn tfafjjar, Takj&ib, iii, 266), and he and 
people of his ilk might have been the spiritual 
originators of the undertaking. By choosing the site, 
Islam manifested itself as the exclusive heir of the 
older religions. The gorgeous mosaics, representing 
jewels and ornaments of the greatest variety, were in 
chiliastic fulfillment of the prophetic descriptions of 
the future Jerusalem (Isaiah, liv, 12, etc.), which hod 
become known to the Muslims (Ibn al-Faklh, EGA, 
v, 97,11.11-13) and were incorporated by them in the 
legendary descriptions of Solomon’s Temple (ibid., 
99, 1 .10). The detailed inscriptions in the Dome betray 
a spirit ol Islamic mission, specifically to the Chris¬ 
tians, since the "propheihood" of Jesus is emphati¬ 
cally stressed and his sonship denied with equal 
fervour. Details in the articles of Goitein. Grabar 
and Caskel; see Bibliography. 

Muslim and Jewish sources report that Jews were 
employed as servants of the sanctuary on the Temple 
area, its cleaning and illumination (including the 
making of the glass lamps). If true at all, these 
reports can refer only to an early and very short 
period. On the other hand, the contnbution of oil for 
the illumination oi the Temple area seems to have 
been regarded by both Christians and Jews as a pious 
deed, widely observed. Al-Khas$af (d. 261/874-5) in 
Iiis book on tvahf, 34*, says: "If a Christian or Jew 
dedicates his land or house to the repairs of the Bzyt 
al-makdis or for the purchase of oil for its illumina¬ 
tion, it is permissible to accept this from him, for 
this is an act of piety both with regard to Muslims 
and to them". Previously, the author had explained 
that it was not permitted to accept from non-Muslims 
a tm/t/for specific Muslim purposes). .An Italian Jew 
of the 10th century, who was of great munificence, 
also contributed oil "to the sanctuary on the Western 
Wall, namely to the altar (clearly an expression for a 
non-Jewish building) which is inside" (Abima'a's 
chronicle, ed. B. Klar, Jerusalem 1944, 47 ). 

Besides the erection of the Dome of the Rock, the 
Umayyad period contributed to Jerusalem other 
great architectural achievements, the masdiid al-afod 
and the ddr al-undra, see section B. New gates were 
added (Ibn Kathlr, xi, 226, repeating the anecdote 
that the gate with the inscription of al-Hadjdj 3 dj. at 
that time governor of Filasiln, remained intact, while 
that bearing the name of ‘Abd al-Malik collapsed) 
and the road to Jerusalem was repaired (mentioned 
also in a Jewish sourco), its milestones receiving Arab 
inscriptions (RCEA, no. ij). It is evident that such 
comprehensive building operations must have had a 
considerable impact on the composition of Jerusa¬ 
lem’s population. 
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The extensive foundations of Umayyad buildings 
laid bare to the south and south west of the Alj $5 
mosque during the recent excavations of B. Mazar 
(1968-76) suggest that the Muslims planned to do 
in Palestine what they had done in Ifri^iya, Egypt 
and Syria, sc. to replace the Byzantine capital 
situated on the seashore (Caesarea) by an inland ad¬ 
ministrative centre. In view of the lack of written 
sources on the subject, we cannot know why Jerusa¬ 
lem finally did not acquire this status. For the then 
available means of transportation, Jerusalem was 
perhaps too far away from the main lines of inter¬ 
national traffic. 

The foundation of Raiula fa.u.] as capital city of 
the province of Filastln by the crown prince Sulay- 
man was in the first place a blow for neighbouring 
Lod or Lydda, but in the long run was detrimental to 
Jerusalem. According to later traditions, SulaymSn 
himself received homage in Jerusalem and intended 
to stay there (Ibn Kathir, ix, 174; cf. also E. Sivan, 
in Israel Or. Stud., i, 270, n. 33), but he took Ramla 
as his permanent residence and the town became 
the administrative and economic centre of the 
country. The Inhabitants of Jerusalem were well 
aware of this fact, as Mu(ahhar b. T&bir, one of 
them, observes (iv, 72, II. 2-3): bayt al makdts min 
sawad al ramla ba c d md kdnat ddr al-mulk Ji ayydm 
Sul*yman na-Ddtciid, "Jerusalem is a provincial 
town attached to Ramla after having been the scat 
of the government in the days of Solomon and 
David". 

7. The l A bids id Period (133-3581750-969). The end of 
Umayyad rule was for Jerusalem, as for Palestine 
and Syria in general, a period of great tribulations. 
In the wake of a rebellion against the last Umayyad 
Marw&n II, the walls of Jerusalem were pulled down 
and its inhabitants punished. Earthquakes aggra¬ 
vated the situation. At the beginning, the new 
dynasty paid special tribute to the holy character of 
the city. This was manifested by the first visit of 
al-Man$ur, who set out for Jerusalem immediately 
after returning to Baghdad from the pilgrimage to 
Mecca of the year 1401758 (Tabari, iii, 129). He did 
so in order to fulfill a vow (MasKidI, vi, 2x2, I. 9), 
made perhaps because a hundred lunar years had 
passed since Mu‘ 4 wiya had received homage in the 
Holy City in 19/40- A second visit of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph, in 134/77* (Tab. iii, 3 72) was made in con¬ 
nection with a great rising in the Maghrib; al-Man?Qr 
accompanied as far as Jerusalem the large anny 
assembled by him for the quelling of the revolt 
(BaUdhuri, Futdfi, 233, 11 . 4-5, Ibn al-Athlr, v, 4 $ 7 ). 
His son al-Mahdi also visited Jerusalem and prayed 
there (Tab. iii, 500), but Harun a!-Rasb*d, who made 
the badldj almost every second year and frequented 
Syria because of the Holy War against Byzantium, 
never came to Jerusalem. Nor did his son al-Ma’mOn, 
although he sojourned in Syria and even in Egypt, 
or any other later c Abb 3 sid caliph. This change of 
attitude probably reflected the new trend of Islamic 
piety, which abhorred the bid c as, the foreign ele¬ 
ments and "innovations". in the legends about 
Jerusalem. 

Theophanes, Chronographia, i, 446, reports that 
al-Man$ur. on the occasion of his visit to Jerusalem, 
ordered the Christians and Hebrews to tattoo their 
names on their hands (so that they could not escape 
the poll tax), whereupon many Christians fled to 
"Romania" via the sea. Such measures had been 
taken earlier in Islam; their adoption with regard to 
Jerusalem obviously means that at that time both 
the Muslim and the non-Muslim population of the 


city must have become quite numerous and the 
mutual Assimilation of the various elements com¬ 
paratively progressed. This increase must have been 
due to religious incentive, for the ancient fiadith 
assuring the Muslims that God permanently guaran¬ 
teed sustenance to the inhabitants of Jerusalem (Iba 
al-Fa^lh, BGA, v, 94, 1 . 12, and others) proves that 
life there never was easy. The legendary biographies 
of most of the early $ufls, especially those of Iranian 
origin, contain the detail that they stayed in Jeru¬ 
salem one time or another (JA OS, Ixx, 107), and 
well-founded sources prove a considerable Muslim 
influx from Iran, see 5 9, below. 

The Christians of Jerusalem received a mighty 
uplift by the interest shown for the Holy City by 
the rulers and the pious of Western Europe. What¬ 
ever the truth about the embassies exchanged be¬ 
tween Harun al-Rashid and Charlemagne, and the 
delivery to the latter of the key and the standard of 
Jerusalem (received by him in Rome in the year 800, 
at the time of his coronation as Emperor), there can 
be no doubt that many new buildings destined for 
the religious and material needs of pilgrims and new¬ 
comers were erected in Jerusalem by the emperor 
and his successors (a list in T. Tobler, Itinera Htero- 
solymitana. i, 314). Charlemagne’s son and successor 
Louis ordered each estate in his empire to con¬ 
tribute one denarius for the needs of Christian 
Jerusalem. I*, is evident that most of the money 
needed for the payment of the poll tax and other 
impositions on the Christians of the city came from 
abroad. The composition of the Christian population 
may be gauged Iron* a list of the hermits living in 
cells on the Mount of Olives, of whom eleven said 
their psalmodies in Greek, six in Syriac, five in 
Latin, four in Georgian, two in Armenian, and one 
in Arabic (Tobler, op. cit., i, 302). 

Ca. 800, the Jewish High Council, the yeshiva, 
headed by the Gaon (corresponding to the Christian 
patriarch), moved from Tiberias to Jerusalem. His 
authority was soon challenged by the Karaites [q. t.]* 
a dissident Jewish sect, which made Jerusalem its 
centre. The Karaite dispensation, which mainly 
developed on Iranian soil, is to be understood in the 
Islamic context as a branch of the Sfau'ubiyya 
[f.t*.], emphasising the return to the Bible, the revival 
of Hebrew, and the settling in the Holy Land. As is 
natural, the movement originated preponderantly in 
circles near to the Arabs, Jewish government officials 
or otherwise prominent people. Consequently, the 
Karaite settlers in Jerusalem easily got the upper 
hand. Jerusalem became indeed their main spiritual 
centre. In the ensuing controversies, which, during 
the turbulent 3rd/9th century, were brought before 
the Muslim authorities, one Gaon lost his life and 
two others with difficulty escaped a similar fate 
(J. Mann, Jcus in Egypt and Palestine under the 
Fdfiiuids, repr. 1970. L 57 )- In the course of time, the 
two denominations learned to co-exist and to co¬ 
operate. but in Jerusalem rather less than, e.g., in 
Egypt. The I atiinids recognised the Gaon of Jerusa¬ 
lem as the head of the Rabbanite Jews in their 
empire (see Goitein, A Mediterranean society, ii, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971. 3 fl.). 

During the reign of al-Ma’mOn (ig 8 - 2 i 8 / 8 i 3 ' 33 ). 
Jerusalem suffered by a famine and became depleted 
of its Muslims, an opportunity used by the patriarch 
to execute repairs in the building of the Holy Sep¬ 
ulchre (Eutychius, ii, 55 - 57 )- More serious was a 
great revolt of feUdfrin, which broke out at the end 
of the reign of his successor al-Mu‘ta?im (2x8-27/ 
833-42). The revolt was led by one AbO Harb al- 
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Mubarfea* ("veiled one"—as former impostors bad 
been) and soon encompassed the whole of Syria. Its 
leader assumed the role of the SufySnl, or roessiab 
of L’mayvad stock, reduced the poll tax and made 
other promises to the population. But soon he 
changed his ways. When he entered Jerusalem, its 
entire populace, Muslims, Christians and Jews, fled 
and all the places of worship were pillaged. Only a 
large contribution by the patriarch prevented him 
from burning the Holy Sepulchre. It was a typical 
peasants' revolt, which was unable to make a stand 
against the regular army sent to subdue it by al- 
Mu'tasim's successor (Ibn al-Athir, vi, 371-2, who 
does not mention Jerusalem; Michael Syrus, ii, 541). 

In 256/869-70 Syria and Palestine received for the 
first time a Turk as governor (Amadjur, Ibn al-AOiir, 
vii, 165, U. 3*7), but this did not change the ways of 
the c Abblsid regime, which had long before assumed 
the character of a bureaucracy based largely on 
foreign hirelings. Precisely at that time, the patriarch 
Theodosius of Jerusalem praised the Saracens for 
permitting the Christians to build churches and to 
live in accordance with their religiou without op¬ 
pressing them. (J. D. Mansi. Cortciliorum celled 10, 
repr. 1960. xvi, 26), and Bernard the monk expressed 
his admiration for the safety of the roads in the 
country (Tobler, Itinera, 319). 

Ahmad b. Tulfln, who had made himself lord of 
Egypt in 254/868, conquered Palestine in 264/878, 
but in the ware between the Tfdunids and later the 
IJfhshidids f7.tr.J, the rulers of Egypt, and their 
overlords, the ‘AbbSsid caliphs, Jerusalem played no 
role. But a new turn in the concepts about the holy 
character of Jerusalem must have taken place. The 
belief that it would be the scene of the l-ast Judge¬ 
ment and the gate to Paradise (Ibn al-Fakih, HGA, 
v, 94, etc.), must have gained ground, whence people 
who could afford it arranged for their burial there. 
Tabari, j, 486, I. X2, and others report that the Jews 
from all countries, following the example of Moses, 
who carried the coffin of Joseph with him from 
Egypt, used to bring their dead to the Holy Land. 
This custom, as is proved by many Gemza docu¬ 
ments, was indeed widespread, even among people 
of limited means. It went back to Roman times, when 
'‘Himyarite’’ Jews buried their dead in the J 3 eth- 
Sha'arayim necropolis near Haifa. In the 4th/roth 
century it must have become popular among Mus¬ 
lims. 'Isii b. Musa al-Nusharl, the first <Abbasid 
governor of Egypt after the overthrow of the Tulu- 
nids, was buried in Jerusalem in 296/909; the founder 
of the Ikhshidid dynasty, the Turk Muhammad b. 
Tughdj, happened to die in Damascus in 334/946, 
but he and several other members of his family and 
retinue, including the famous black eunuch Kafur, 
one of the able rulers of Egypt, were interred in 
Jerusalem. 

Tabari, iii, 2128, I. x8, and others report under 
the year 891 that the esoteric sect of the Karmajians 
fa.r.J turned towards Jerusalem in their prayers. But 
he notes also that they kept Monday instead of 
Friday as their weekly day of worship and celebrated 
it (in the Jewish fashion) as a day of rest. Such 
oddities (if they really existed) were of no general 
significance for Islam. In their devastating raids, the 
Karmatians reached also Palestine, but Jerusalem is 
not mentioned at that time in connection with 
their exploits. 

The absence of a strong central government during 
the 3 rdfgth century and perhaps also other cir¬ 
cumstances, such as the Byzantine offensive against 
Islamic territories (culminating in the boasting 


threat of the emperor Nicephoros II Phocas in 964 
that he would take Jerusalem) caused friction be¬ 
tween the various religious communities. Half of 
the outer court of the Holy Sepulchre was taken away 
and a mosque erected on it (later called nuis 4 iid 
c Urn<ir t probably in order to emphasise, against 
Christian claims (above, § 4), that the caliph had 
prayed there). Shortly afterwards, on Palm Sunday 
938, the Christian procession was attacked and the 
Holy Sepulchre damaged by fire. Even worse, and 
characteristic for the period, were the events of 
355/966. The patriarch of Jerusalem had sought the 
intervention of Kafur, the black viceroy of Egypt, 
against the overreaching Berber governor of Jerusa¬ 
lem who had imposed excessive financial demands on 
the Christians. Kafur sent a Turkish officer for the 
protection of the Christians. But the governor did 
not budge. When, on Pentecost, the patriarch refused 
to pay more than the tribute usually delivered on 
that holiday, the Berber incited the mob; the Holy 
Sepulchre and other churches were pillaged and set 
on fire, the patriarch was murdered and his body 
burnt. Yabya b. SaTd al-Antakl. 125. who tells this 
story', adds that the Jews outdid the Muslims in 
damaging the sacred buildings. This souuds strange, 
considering the weak position of the Jews in Jerusa¬ 
lem, but perhaps finds its explanation in a cryptic 
remark by a contemporary Karaite scholar about 
dangerous Christian machinations against the Jews 
in the city (J. Mann, Texts and studies, ii, 18-19) and 
in complaints about Jew's in letters sent from Jeru¬ 
salem and Venice to Henry I the Fowler in 922 

(M.G.H. Com!., i, 4 - 7 ). 

8. Fdlitnids , f urkomdns and Saldjtifts ( 75 492/969- 
r099). Shortly after the conquest of Egypt by the 
Ealimids ($.».), Palestine with Jerusalem came under 
their domination, but participated only compara¬ 
tively little in the economic efflorescence of the first 
hundred years of their rule. Palestine was inces¬ 
santly harrassed by Karmatians and bedouins, first 
as allies, but soon (as from 363/974) separately. For 
about seventy years the Banu Ojarrhb chieftains 
tried to get a hold of the country including Jerusalem 
(ibn Ai_h!r, x, 308, I. 17), sometimes supported by 
the Byzantine emperors. The 1020s were particularly 
harrowing. The outrages perpetrated by the bedouins 
"were unlike anything experienced in the countries 
of Islam since its inception” (Geniza letter, J. Mann, 
Jews m Egypt, ii, x8i, 1 . 22). The details reported in 
the Geniza letters are revolting. 

The unceasing local tribulations were temporarily 
overshadowed by the general persecution of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews ordered by the caliph al-Hakim (386- 
411/996-1021). It culminated in the destruction of the 
Holy Sepulchre on 28 September 1009. This extraor¬ 
dinary measure cannot be explained by special 
circumstances alone, such as the abnormal state of 
mind of the caliph or the Muslims’ anger over the 
pious fraud of the holy fire (M. Canard, La destruc¬ 
tion 4 U TEglise if la Resurrection .. . ei . . . la descents 
du Jcu sacrl, in Uyzantion, xxv (1965), 16-43, where 
the literature on the event is surveyed). The persecu¬ 
tion was a prolonged process; that of the Jews began 
only in 402/1012, at a time when the Christians of 
Jerusalem, with the help or connivance of the bedouin 
chieftain Mufarridj b. al-£>iarrAb already tried to 
restore the Holy Sepulchre. Most likely, an inner 
turu-about of the religious policy of the IsmaTlI 
leadership was the main cause of the persecution. 
Anyhow, it left Jerusalem, which had consisted 
largely of Christian buildings, a shambles. The 
earthquake ol 407/10x6, in which the dome of the 
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$akhra collapsed, made things worse (according to a 
Geniza letter, the collapse occurred on the z 5 July, 
at 4 p.m., J. Mann, Texts and studies. i, 313). The 
persecution petered out, but the Jews and Christians 
were much too impoverished to be able to undo the 
destruction. It took almost forty years until the 
restoration of the Holy Sepulchre was completed. 

Around the middle of the jih/iitli century, 
Jerusalem began to take the place of Ramla as the 
main city of lhe country. Ramla had suffered by the 
earthquakes of 424/1033 and 460/1068 and by the 
endless depredations of the bedouins more exten¬ 
sively than had Jerusalem (cf. Yabya b. Sa‘Id al- 
AnUkl, ii, 201). Contrariwise, the stream of pilgrims 
from F.urope to Jerusalem became ever stronger, the 
great caravan of 12,000 pilgrims from southern 
Germany and Holland arriving in ro65, so lively 
described by Lambert of Hersfeld, being one of its 
best known examples. It may also be that the 
techniques of warfare and fortifications had changed, 
making Jerusalem more easily defendable than a city 
in a flat country like Ramla. The audacity of the 
BanQ Djarrai> and other bedouin hordes forced the 
Fdtimids to strengthen the walls of Jerusalem in 
424/1033 and again in 455/1063. In the last third of 
the 5 th/nth century, Jerusalem and not Ramla was 
in the centre of military events. 

The Saldjuk invasions set into motion motley 
crowds of soldiers of fortune from many nations, led 
by ruthless condotticri. One of these was the Turko¬ 
man Atslz b. Uvak [7.V.], whom the Fa timid govern¬ 
ment, paralysed by famine, plague and complete 
anarchy iu Egypt, called in against the unruly 
bedouins in Palestine. But Atslz turned against the 
Fatimids and took Jerusalem in 461/1071 after a 
prolonged siege. Emboldened by his successes, he 
attacked Egypt itself, but there order had been 
restored by the Armenian convert Badr al-DiSmall 
fo.t.], and Atslz was forced to retreat (469/1077). 
In a long Hebrew poem celebrating the. FAflniid 
victory, a Jewish dignitary from Palestine describes 
in detail the sufferings of Jerusalem, and in particular 
the devastation of its environment with it? vine¬ 
yards and orchards by Atslz's hordes (ed. J. Green¬ 
stone, repr. from AJSLL [1906], 1-34). The local 
population rose against the barbarian conquerors 
and Atslz had to take Jerusalem a second tine, 
putting tire inhabitants to sword, even those who 
had fled into the aI-Ak ?5 mosque. Only those who 
had taken refuge in the Dome of the Rock were 
spared. Atslz was soon liquidated by the brother of 
the Saldjuk Sultan Malik Shah, Tutush, who theu 
was governor of Damascus (470/1078). Thus Jeru¬ 
salem was incorporated in the great Saldjuk empire, 
the borders of which henceforth were given as 
stretching “from Kashgfear to Jerusalem” (Yafi*I, 
Mir'dt aJ-djanafi, iii, 139). Tutush assigned Jeru¬ 
salem to Artuk [7.1'.], the founder of the Meso 
potamian dynasty called after hi m . It is not sure 
when exactly Artuk took possession of the city; it 
was in his hands iu 479/1086 (Ibn al-Athlr, x, 96), 
and was given by him to two of his sons in 484/1091. 
In Sha'ban 49 i/JuIy 1098 (lbn Muyassar, ed. Massd, 
38), that is, when the Crusaders were already on 
their march to Jerusalem, al-Afdal, the Fa(imid 
viceroy of Egypt, laid siege on the city, "bombarding 
it from forty catapults during forty days" (Ibn 
Khaldun, 1 Ibar , v, 184). The two brother^ surren¬ 
dered, but were released unharmed by al-Af^al. 
How unaware the Muslims were of the magnitude 
of the Crusader menace can be gauged from the fact 
that another Saldjuk, Rnjwin, a son of Tutush, set 


out from Damascus via Nabulus to wrest Jerusalem 
from the F&timids. But he was no match for al Afdal's 
army; the viceroy returned to Egypt, leaving a small 
garrison in Jerusalem. 

9. Life in Jerusalem in the tfhlioth and sthfuih 
centuries. Copious references in the works of Muslim 
authors and over a hundred Geniza letters from 
Jerusalem written during the 5th/mh century enable 
us to form a fairly substantial idea about life in 
Jerusalem during the two centuries preceding its 
capture by the Crusaders. This is particularly true 
with regard to the last third of the 4 th/roth century, 
when al-Mutahhar b. Tahir and al-\liikaddasl wrote, 
and the second third of the 5th/!xth, when Nisir-i 
IChusraw visited the city and when the country had 
a short respite of comparatively normal times, 
reflected in the Geniza letters, between the atroc¬ 
ities of the bedouins and the devastations of the 
Turkomans. 

The Muslim geographers naturally dedicated most 
of their attention to the sacred buildings and the 
fortifications, see section B. Al-MukaddasI, a keen 
observer (see e.g. his remark about a bath near the 
Bab al-Asba$ (St. Stephen’s gate), which was built 
half in the local tradition, and half according to the 
Persian fashion, 440, 1 . 15) again and again praises 
the unique beauty of Jerusalem (e.g. 33, 1 . x6; 166, 
I. z; 167, n.n.), its clean and well-stocked markets 
and public bathhouses, and docs not forget to 
mention the latrines near the mosques and in the 
bazaars (182, 1 . 9). During the 4th/ioth century, it 
seems, Muslim religious instruction in Jerusalem 
was mainly concentrated in the mosques of the 
Harum (comparable to what happened ill other 
Islamic cities; see also below). In the wake of al- 
Hakim’s persecution, some Christian buildings might 
have become available for the zdwtyas mentioned by 
Mudjrr al-DIn, 264. The Persian religious group of 
the Karramiyya [7.1/.], which had first settled in 
Jerusalem already around the middle of the 3 rd/ 9 th 
century, erected ^nafuih^ for the needs of its 
members. By the middle of the 5 th/nth century, 
the Christian quarter in the north-western part of 
the city, that is, mound the Holy Sepulchre and 
other age-old churches, the Armenian quarter near 
St. James cathedral in the south, as well as two 
Jewish enclaves, one near the Western Wall, where 
people prayed, and one near the Damascus gate, 
were well-established. The synagogues referred to by 
Mutahhar, Na?ir-i Kfjusraw and RaUnisl, might 
have been identical with the midraihs or houses of 
learning mentioned in a Geniza letter as places 
where prayers were held. The Karaites lived in a 
separate quarter in the south of the city, called 
fiSrai al-rnasharifta, the quarter of the Easterners, 
since most of them had come from Persia and l IrHk- 

It is difficult to form a judgment about the size 
of the population. NA$ir-i Khusraw's 20,000 betrays 
only the mysterious and widely-diffused predilection 
for the number 20. He gives 20,000 abo for Tripoli 
in Lebanon, and for the number of people assembling 
in Jerusalem during the c ftf al-kurbdn, but Ibn Atjjlr. 
xi, 20, assigns that number to the membership of 
the Karrimiyya settled in Jerusalem alone. Al- 
Mukaddasl is more helpful when he says that Jeru¬ 
salem was smaller than Mecca, but larger than 
Medina (167, I. 9). or more populous than many a 
provincial capital (r6j, 1. 12). The repeatedly- 
mentioned number of 70,000 persons killed by the 
Crusaders in 492/1099 ca» 6y no means be used as 
an indication of the number of the inhabitants. 
Many people fled into the city before the approaching 
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invaders, and in general, on *uch occasions numbers 
arc grossly exaggerated and worthless. If the al- 
Ak$A mosque was indeed reduced from fourteen to 
seven aisles after the earthquake of 424/1033 and 
others, the population must have considerably 
shrunk, possibly an outcome of the catastrophic 
tribulations by the bedouins in the 1020s. 

The most characteristic trait of life in Jerusalem 
was, of course, that “no day passed without for¬ 
eigners'' (MufcaddasJ, 166, I. 6). Pilgrims from all 
regions filled the city (ibid., 167, n. 12). The usage 
of pious Muslims to enter the state of ihrim [q.v.) 
for the pilgrimage to Mecca in Jerusalem had the 
consequence that the city was frequented by Muslims 
from distant countries, in particular from the 
Maghrib [ibid., 243, I. 12). Similarly, many a Jew 
from the Maghrib and Spain, visiting Jerusalem 
either as bddidj (i.c. on the holidays prescribed for 
the pilgrimage) or as the sd\r (on another occasion) 
lias left letters in Geniza. The religious ceremonies 
of the various communities were not always confined 
to the houses of worship or even the walls of the city. 
We have detailed descriptions of these processions and 
assemblies. They must have conveyed to Jerusalem 
a festive appearance during many days of the year. 

As to the government of the city, MufeaddasI, 
167, I. 7, complains that “the oppressed has no 
helper". But he makes similar remarks concerning 
other places, c.g. 448, and the Genka letters show 
that the situation was not quite so hopeless. Justice 
was done, provided that there was someone strong 
and interested enough to take care of the case. Since 
Kainla was the capital of the province, everything 
had to be dealt with there, and in more serious cases 
appeals had to be made to Cairo. A dignitary from 
Jerusalem would appeal to a notable in Ramla such 
as “the chief physician of the dysentery department 
in the hospital", and ask him to bring the case of 
the wronged person cr institution before the governor 
or chief bdefl there, as the matter required, where¬ 
upon the latter would instruct their subordinates in 
Jerusalem to settle the dispute properly. In public 
affairs, the system worked the same way, as the 
edicts of the Ffl(imid caliphs for and against the 
Karaites of Palestine and the correspondence con¬ 
nected with these matters prove (sec S. M. Stern, 
F&iimid decrees, London 1964; idem, A petition to 
the Fill wild caliph al-M usianfir, in REJ, cxxviii 
[1969). 203-22). 

Ramla was also the economicccntrc of the country, 
as many references prove. Snfta<lias, or bankers’ 
cheques, for persons in Jerusalem were converted 
into cash in Ramla, which then was forwarded to 
Jerusalem, though we find also a banker, with a 
Persian name, in Jerusalem who issued su/loAfas cm 
Cairo. The money mostly used in Jerusalem around 
the middle of the sth/rith century was the “RQml" 
(i.e. Southern Italian) and Muslim quarter- dinar of 
the West, presumably because the pilgrims coming 
from those parts and from western Europe formed 
the majority of the customers. Oil, cheese, cotton 
and fruits are mentioned by the Muslim geographers 
and in the Geniza letters as main exports from 
Jerusalem. A letter from Tyre speaks of yam sent 
from Jerusalem sufficient for the weaving of a 
thousand robes, thatcb, of the bazaar type and even 
more of the home-made class. Since every mediaeval 
traveller tried also to do some business, we find in 
Jerusalem transit trade too, especially with Persians, 
bringing the heavy ibriztm silk from KhurAsun (to 
be re-exported to Egypt), and taking with them 
Mediterranean goods such as coral. Jerusalem, as 


becoming a holy city, affected some austerity in 
clothing. “Here", a silk merchant writes in a letter 
to Fustat, “black and sky-blue silk is worn, not 
crimson as in Ramla and Ascalon". Wool traders, 
sawwaf, clothiors and fd&trs arc mentioned as the 
prominent types of businessmen in the city. The 
well developed commercial mail service connecting 
Jerusalem with Cairo, which was carried on by 
Muslims, shows that the city must have had some 
economic importance (Goitein, A Mediterranean 
society, i, 292-4). 

Those newcomers who could afford it bought 
houses and stores and lived on the income from their 
rents. Others tried to do business, but complaints 
such as “there is no livelihood in Jerusalem", “when 
one exerts oneself here, the exertion works against 
hirn", or “many have come here rich and have been 
reduced to poverty", arc frequent. As many letters 
show, the town was too far away from the main 
stream of international commerce. Another un¬ 
favourable factor was the crushing impositions on 
non-Muslims (or perhaps on foreigners in general). 
The Jewish community was almost permanently in 
debt to Muslim creditors, paying them exorbitant 
interest, because it had to deliver the yearly tributes 
to the authorities and others, e.g. the Afaddth [g.tr.], 
whether the expected numbers of pilgrims arrived 
or not. To a large extent, the city was a refuge for 
the poor, of whom their respective religious com¬ 
munities abroad took care in many different ways 
(about which social service the Genka is again very 
specific, cf. Goitein, op. tit., ii, 96-7 and ^nssiw*). 

Jerusalem's mostly unsatisfactory economic situa¬ 
tion might have been responsible for another negative 
aspect of its life during this period; despite its 
holiness for the three monotheistic religions, it did 
not become for any of them a great spiritual centre 
with a characteristic contribution of Its own (smaller 
groups, such as Armenians and Georgians on the 
Christian side and the Karaites among the Jews, 
perhaps excepted). Many Muslim scholars came there 
to teach or to study, cf. YAkGt, i, 516, 859, 887, etc.; 
Ibn ‘Asflkir, J. 397. 1 - 26; ii, 54, I. 3; 161, 14: iv, 
153. I. 16: 154. I- 2, etc. But it is characteristic that 
in YAkOt’s Dictionary of leartud men Basra occurs 
170 times. Damascus 100. but Jerusalem only once 
and in passing; in the K. al-A^ni ft is not men¬ 
tioned at all. Al-.\lukaddasi*s complaint, 167: "The 
mosque (that is, the house of study, gee above) is 
empty, there arc no scholars and no savants, no 
disputations and no instruction", was certainly an 
exaggeration, inspired by the deep love of the writer 
for his native city, as was his famous censure that 
Christians and Jews had there the upper hand, but 
Jerusalem certainly could not boast of excellence in 
the sciences of Islam or any other fields. The great 
al-fjhazAli sojourned there in 488/1095 not in order 
to make contacts, but with the intention to locking 
himself up and of seeking solitude. 

The city had some importance as a refuge or place 
of banishment for persons with unorthodox views 
and ways of life. This trend began already in Umay- 
yad times (Tabari, i, 1920, L 10; Ibn Sa'd, vii/2, 
* 5 &- 7 )- [hawr b. Yazld had to leave Damascus be 
cause of his Kadari fa.r.] views and died in Jerusalem 
ca. 153/770 (Ibn ‘Asakir, i, 68, I. 2t; iii, 383-84). 
Tekln, the Turkish governor of Egypt (who, at his 
request was buried in Jerusalem in 321/933) bauished 
thither the Sufi Abu 'I-Hasau al-Dinawari (Suyuti, 
//usn id-iHtihddara, i, 294). In Marnluk times forced 
retirement iu Jerusalem became almost customary, 
sec § x 2, below. 
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Jerusalem was a town of copyists, the occupation 
of the pious who were both learned and poor. Chris¬ 
tian Arabic manuscripts written in the monastery 
of M«\r Sibfl near Jerusalem in the second half of 
the 3 rd/ 9 th century and in Jerusalem at the beginning 
of the 4 tb/ioth are still extant, and an Armenian 
colophon from Jerusalem from the year 870 is known 
(J. Blau. A grammar of Christian Arabic, Louvain 
xq 66 . i, 24. 25. 33 : E. Stone. The manuscript library 
of the Armenian Patriarchal/ in Jerusalem, in Tar bis, 
xli [1972J, 158). Jewish copyists active in Jerusalem 
during the 5th/nth century give us many details 
about their work. 

According to MusUIr al-DIn, 263-5, the main local 
nuifihhnk in the town, even before the Crusades, was 
Sh&fi% with a sprinkling of the Hanbali, introduced 
by the Persian Abu M-I'aradj al-SIjirSzI, while a 
Hanafi Turk was the kadi, * situation similar to 
that of much later times. 

There was a marked difference between the spirit 
of the late 4tb/ioth century and the 5th/xith 011c. 
The former was characterised by three highly inter¬ 
esting Jerusalemites of Persian origin and of wide 
humanistic interests: the great traveller al-Mtikad- 
dasl, one of the finest personalities produced by 
Islamic civilisation; al-Mufalihar b. Tahir, a keen 
and remarkably unbiased student ol religions, writing 
in Bust, eastern Persia; and Abti Sulaymfrn Muham¬ 
mad b. Ma c shar al-KudsI al-Bustl, who, according 
to Abu SuJayman al-Manpkl, was the author of the 
rasa*11 of the IkhwJn al-$afa* [fl.tvj. The subsequent 
century witnessed a narrowing down to the more 
specifically Islamic branches of knowledge. A typical 
representative of the age was Abu 'l-Fatfl b. Tahir 
al-Kaysarani, active in Arabic language study, patlith, 
and, especially, mysticism; he made hfa extensive 
travels on foot, carrying his books on his back and 
finally settled in Hamadhan, continuing the long¬ 
standing connection between Jerusalem and Persia. 
Al-Musharraf b. MuradidjaL the author of a book 
on thefaddHl al-Kuds (see § 11, below) lived in the 
same century. The leading scholar of Jerusalem, "the 
shavhh of the ShafiTs in the whole of Syria", Abu 
’l-Fatb Na§r b. Ibrahim, left the city for Tyre 
(YafiH, Mir 3 at, iii, 152-3). The Jewish Caon did the 
same [ca. 107x). This, as well as many Geniza letters, 
shows that the situation in Jerusalem had become 
unbearable long before the Crusaders temporarily 
suspended Muslim and Jewish life in the city al¬ 
together. 

xo. CruscuUrs and ,-f yyi6i*is.The Crusaders laid siege 
on Jerusalem on June 6, 1099 and took it by assault 
on July 15, penetrating into the city from three 
different points. The behaviour of the different 
groups of conquerors, Frenchmen, Flemings, Proven¬ 
cals and Normans from Sicily, was not entirely 
uniform. Tailored, the leader of the Normans, 
granted safe-conduct to the Fitumd commander of 
the citadel (the "Tower of David") and to his men. 
A Geniza letter reports that the Jews in the en¬ 
tourage of the commander were included in the 
safe-conduct. Thus, 110 doubt, the Muslim civilians 
in the citadel were saved as well. The same letter 
says also that "the damned ones called Ashkenazim" 
(convincingly identified by B. 2 . Kedar as Normans), 
"unlike others", did uot rape women. The massacre 
of the Muslims and the Jews in the town was perpe¬ 
trated out of military and religious considerations 
alike. The Crusadeis did not run berserk, but pro¬ 
ceeded systematically, as is shown first by the fact 
that they took time to collect hundreds of books, 
which they sold at Ascalon soon afterwards. The 


Geniza naturally speaks about Hebrew books, but 
there is no reason to assume that Muslim books were 
treated differently. The fact that a number of 
prisoners were sold far beneath the standard price 
of 33 i /3 dindrs per person does not prove at all 
that the Crusaders were ignorant of the accepted 
norms; the war situation did not permit the keeping 
of larger numbers of captives for a protracted period. 
But prisoners from better families, for whom higher 
ransoms could be expected, were retained in Antioch 
for years. All in all, the letters of persons actually 
involved in the events somehow qualify the accepted 
notions about the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders. There was a gruesome bloodbath, no 
doubt. But it was not as all-embracing as the sum¬ 
mary reports of the chroniclers led us to believe. 

Jerusalem became a Christian city, where no 
Muslim 01 Jewish cult was permitted and no non- 
Christian could take residence permanently. The 
mosques were turned into churches or used as 
secular buildings. The newly-founded kingdom was 
appropriately called the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
Regnum Hierusalem, since the conversion of the 
Holy City into a Christian sanctuary had been the 
purpose of its erection. As a capital city, Jerusalem 
soon began to flourish. The court, the administration 
of the state, the ecclesiastical authorities, the mo¬ 
nastic and military religious orders were all located 
here, and thousands of pilgrims visited the city 
every year, many staying on for longer periods or 
for good. Besides Eastern Christians, such as Syrians, 
Copts, Armenians and Georgians, the inhabitants 
were mostly Europeans, above all French. Smaller 
European communities, such as Spaniards, Proven¬ 
cals, Germans and Hungarians, lived in compact 
groups around their churches and public institutions. 
Many new buildings were erected, oi which the 
enlarged Holy Sepulchre was the most conspicuous. 
The remarkably spacious and beautiful market hall, 
erected on the foundations of a similar Islamic 
building, still dominates daily life in the Old City 
today. Everywhere in Jerusalem the vestiges of 
Crusaders' activities are visible. When, after the 
war of 1967, the ruins of the Jewish quarter were 
cleared away, what is believed to be the remains of 
St. .Mary of the Gormans made their appearance. 

Less than a decade after tire conquest, a letter 
from Palestine (not from Jerusalem) reports that life 
in the country had returned to normal also for the 
non Christian population. Jerusalem remained closed 
to Muslims and Jews, but, ir. the course of time, they 
were permitted to conic there for business and 
prayer. A famous incident reported in the auto¬ 
biography of Usama b. Munkldh [?.v.] shows him 
performing his prayers on the Temple area during a 
considerable stretch of time led. P. K. Hitti, Prince¬ 
ton X930, 134 - 5 ). Jewish dyers worked for the 
King's wardrobe iu the vicinity of the palace ca. 1170. 

After the decisive victory of Hattln (Rabi* II 583/ 
July 1187), Saladin advanced towards Jerusalem 
and laid siege on the city. After prolonged negotia¬ 
tions, in which the defenders threatened to kill the 
Muslim prisoners and all non-combatants (so that 
they would not be sold into slaver)’), to burn all the 
valuables and to destroy the buildings 011 the ljaram 
al-Sharif, an agreement was reached in Ramadan 5 8 3 / 
November 1187, which permitted the inhabitants to 
ransom themselves after surrender. Only the Eastern 
Christians remained, and Jerusalem soon assumed 
the character of a predominantly Muslim city. The 
Muslim shrines were given back to their original 
destination and many Christian buildings were 
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dedicated to Muslim purposes. Outstanding ex¬ 
amples were the convent of the church of St. Anne, 
which became the famous $aliljiyya madrasa, so 
called after its founder Saladin, and the MQristfln, 
a hospital, which originally had been the church 
at the hostel of the Knights of St. John. The Holy 
Sepulchre was left to the Christians, but the pil¬ 
grimage to it was temporarily suspended until 
1192. 

There remained the problem of repopulation. In 
587/1191 the great port city of Ascalon was dis¬ 
mantled and destroyed at Saladin's command, in 
order to prevent the Crusaders from turning it into 
a new base for their operations. The dispossessed 
inhabitants must have found new homes in the 
empty houses of Jerusalem, for the Geniza letters 
from this period repeatedly speak of a community 
oi Msctyt/a in the Holy City, and Jews certainly 
were given no preferential treatment. Another com¬ 
munity listed alongside with them was that oi the 
Ma&hanba —a trend noted already two hundred 
years before by al-Mufcaddtsi, see § 9 above. In 
dividuals are described in the same source as hailing 
from Yam an, ‘Irik, end Egypt. The influx of 
learned Jews from France attested for the period 
ca. 1210-15 in both literary texts and Geniza letters 
proves that Ayyfibid rule at that time must have 
had a reputation of an orderly government able to 
guarantee the safety of foreigners. But life in Jeru¬ 
salem was hard, and before the 6th/i2th century 
was out, we already read about newcomers who had 
left for the greeuer pastures of Egypt and the port 
cities of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

A new and catastrophic turning point in the 
history of Jerusalem was the rule of Saladin's nephew 
al-Mu < ajzatn, the Sultan of Damascus. On the one 
hand, as his many inscriptions prove, al-Mu<a??am 
did much to adorn the Haram, and erected there the 
tfanafi college called after him, see section B; but 
being afraid of a new encroachment by the Christians, 
he ordered in 616/1219 the destruction oi the city 
with the exception of the Temple area, the Holy 
Sepulchre and the citadel. His apprehensions did not 
materialise, but his brother «U-K8mil, the ruler of 
Egypt, in order to shield himself from the Syrian 
AyyQbids, concluded a treaty with the Rinperor 
Frederick II, ceding to him the city for ten years 
(626/1229). The emperor, being under papal ban. 
crowned himself there without clerical assistance— 
the last time that a monarch was crowned in Jerusa¬ 
lem. Again Muslims (and of course, also Jews, as 
proved by a Geniza letter from 1236) were not 
permitted access to the city with the exception of 
the Haram al-Sharif, which remained in Muslim 
hands, but the kadi, the bearer of Muslim authority, 
had his seat outside Jerusalem (in al-Blra, near I 
RUmaliah, J. Praiver, Royaume latin, Paris 1970, 
ii, igg). The subsequent hostilities between the 1 
Ayydbids of Egypt and Syria resulted In an agree¬ 
ment between the latter and the Christians, which 
seemingly removed the Muslims even from the 
Temple area, so that the commander of the Templars 
could boast that the city was inhabited solely by 
Christians (Matthew Pdris, Historic* major, »v, 
290, quoted by B. 2 . Kedar, in Tarbis, xli [1971] 88). 
But this lasted only a very short time. The Egyptian 
Ayyfibid al-Malik al-SSlib Kadjm al-Din enlisted the 
help of the wild Kh" 5 razmians, who had been driven 
to the West by the Mongols. The Kh-arazmians over¬ 
ran Syria and Palestine, took Jerusalem in Rabl* I 
642/August 1244 and plundered and murdered in 
the town, desecrating the Holy Sepulchre and other 


churches. The combined armies of the Kh w Srazinians 
and al-Malik al-$aiih Nadjm joined battle with the 
Syrians and their allies, the Crusaders, and van¬ 
quished them (QiuinAda I 642/October 1244). Coa- 
scquently, Jerusalem came under the domination of. 
the rulers oi Egypt, under which, after a short inter¬ 
val in 647/1249. when again it was returned to the 
Sultan of Damascus, it remained until the Ottoman 
conquest of 922-3/1516-17). 

II, The second six hundred years 

11. The sanctity of Jerusalem in Islam. Fadd y il 
al-Kuds. The history of Jerusalem during this 
period was largely influenced by the enhanced 
religious halo it had acquired through the long 
struggle between Christians and Muslims. The posi¬ 
tion of Jerusalem in Islam had its ups and downs. 
It cannot be described yet in full, since important 
relevant texts, such as the Tajsir of al-.Mukatil (d. 
256/767), the Musannaf oi c Abd al-Rawak (d. zxx/ 
827) and the two oldest books of FaJaHl aJ Kuds 
still await publication (see below). An excellent 
discussion of the literature on the subject and the 
present stage of research is found in F.. Si van, Le 
caractire c ic Jerusalem dans I'lslam aux Xlle-XIIlc 
siiclcs, in SI. xxvii 1x967). 149-82. idem, The 
beginnings of the Fada'il al-Quds literature, in Israel 
Or. Stud., i (1971). 263-71. 

It was entirely in the spirit of early Islam that it 
incorporated the Jewish and Christian notions of the 
holiness of Jerusalem and made the area of the 
ancient Jewish Temple into a Muslim place of 
worship (§§4-6.above). The HadliJi ranking Jerusalem 
as the third central sanctuary ol Islam after Mecca 
and Medina, excluding others was formulated in 
the course of the first century of Islam and obtained 
general recognition during the second, after the status 
of Jerusalem had been vehemently contested as 
being alien to Islam, whose cradle was the (cf. 

the saving attributed to ‘Abd Allah b. Mas c Qd and 
Hudhayfa: "Even if the distance between me and 
Jerusalem was only two parasangs, I would not go 
there”, quoted in M. J. Kister, Yen* shall only set 
out for three mosques, a study of an early tradition, in 
Le M\esion, Ixxxil [1969], 173-96, where the material 
about this struggle is assembled [this quotation at 
182, n. 39]. 

Both aspects, the veneration for Jerusalem and 
the objection to it, deepened with the increasing 
influx of foreign ideas on the subject and their 
development by Islamic popular piety. The uotions 
that Jerusalem was holy as the domicile of the 
ancient prophets and saints (see abdal] and as the 
scene of Muhammad's Isrd * and Mi'r&di fa-tf-J (the 
latter was mentioned in Saladin's letter to Richard 
Cceur de Lion as the main proof for the Muslims’ 
claim on Jerusalem, Si van, Caraeterc sacri, 165) were 
accepted by everyone; it was the more exuberant 
legends woven around those notions and, above all, 
the belief that Jerusalem would be the scene of 
Resurrection and of the Last Judgment, and the 
crude fantasies evolving from those themes, which 
aroused criticism and suspicion that they were local 
inventions destined to attract pilgrims and visitors. 
As Ibn Kathlr, Dtddya, viii, 280, I. 4 if., formulated 
it: "They (the people of Jerusalem) have depicted 
there the spectacles of the $1 rdf (the bridge suspended 
from the Mount of Olives to the Temple Mount, 
which will be thinner than a hair etc.), of the gate 
of the Paradise, ol the footprints of the Prophet, 
and of the valley of Gehenna”. As a result, Jerusalem 
during the jrd-sth/gth-nth centuries did not com- 
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mand a paramount position in the religious con¬ 
sciousness of the Islamic world. While many Islamic 
cities inspired books of fadd’il already by the end 
ol the 3rd and throughout the 4th centuries, Jerusa¬ 
lem appears only with two, compiled during the 5th: 
a tract by Abu Bakr al-Wasiji, a kt^afib of the 
al-A&a mosque (recently identified by M. J. Kister 
in the library of the al-Djazzar Pasha mosque of 
Acre; in the course of publication by Y. Hasson), 
and another by Abu ' 1 -Ma'aE al-Musharraf b. 
Mura^idja*, a fakih living in Jerusalem (to be edited 
by E. Si van). The author of a third compilation, 
mainly of fradfMs, Abu ' 1 -Kasim al-Makk! al-MakdisI, 
did not complete his work, since he was captured and 
killed by the Crusaders, see above. It is characteristic 
that these three authors were inhabitants of Jeru¬ 
salem. The often-noted astounding fact that the 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders and its 
conversion into an exclusively Christian city did not 
arouse any strong Muslim reaction for decades also 
indicates that the veneration for the Holy City had 
not yet become a spiritual force in Islam. 

The situation changed when ‘Im 3 d al-Dln Zanki's 
conquest of F.dessa In 339/1 *44 suggested to an 
ambitious ruler that territorial aspirations could 
well be underpinned by religious propaganda. The 
court poets and secretaries oi ZankI and his son Nur 
al-DIn took up the topic of the {/jihad for Jerusalem. 
With Saladin, both before and after 583/1187, this 
propaganda reached its apogee. While no Fadti'il 
al-Kvds work appeared during the first half of the 
6th/i2th century, they became abundant and ubiqui¬ 
tous in the second half and in the subsequent cen¬ 
turies. How much Jerusalem had become an all- 
Islamic concern might be gauged from the widely 
diffused protests against al-Mu'ajfara's dismantling 
of the city in 616/12 iq and al-K 4 mil*s ceding it to 
the Emperor Frederick II in 626/1229. Precisely 
after Jerusalem had ceased to be a military or 
political issue, sc. during the MamlQk period, the 
Fa&Pil at-Kuds multiplied; at least thirty are 
known from this period, see Si van. CaraeUre uteri, 
x 3 i. The exceptions taken by Ibn Taymivya ($.!».] 
in hi« treatise on the subject were directed against 
the bidfa s disfiguring the cult of Jerusalem; it* 
canonical status as third in rank of the sanctuaries 
of Islam was never questioned. 

To modem Muslims, this position symbolises the 
universal character of Islam. Sayyid Kufb (d. 1966) 
writes this in his huge work on the Kur^n with 
reference to Stira XVII, x: “The Ised 3 connects the 
great monotheistic religions from Abraham and 
Ishmaol to the Seal of the Prophets. It combines 

the sites holy to the monotheistic religions with 
one another and it is as if Muhammad, the last of 
the prophets, declares by this wondrous night 
voyage that his message contains those of the 
prophets preceding him and is connected with 
theirs" (Fi soldi al-Kur y dn, xv, 12, 11. 5-9). 

12. Jerusalem under the Mamluks (648-922/1250- 
1516). At the beginning of this period, Jerusalem was 
mostly In ruins and deserted. The few Christians who 
remained or returned there after the sack by the 
Khw&raamiang in 642/1244 and the Muslims and 
Jews who had settled there anew, fled in 658/1260 
before the onslaught of the Mongols who had reached 
places as far south of Jerusalem as Hebron and Gaza 
(latest discussion of the sources: B. Z. Kcdar, Tarbis, 
xli [1971). 89-91). After the victory of the Mamluks 
at c Ayn Dj&IOt [q v ] in &hawwSl 658/September 2260, 
Jerusalem was definitely incorporated in their empire 
and was administered first by the Mamluk viceroy 


of Damascus. In 778/1376 the Jerusalem district was 
made a separate administrative unit, whose governor, 
styled ndHb, or deputy of the Sultan, was directly 
responsible to the government in Cairo. The sanctu¬ 
aries of the Haram (together with that of Hebron) 
were under the supervision of the “superintendent 
of the two holy sites", ndqir al-baratnayn, who was 
responsible for their upkeep and in charge of their 
endowments. The history of the period was mainly 
one of rebuilding the city, see section B, Monuments. 
While the sultans repaired or adorned the great 
sanctuaries and carried out works for providing them 
with water, or erected important institutions such 
as the Ashrafiyya (sec section B), so the amirs and 
princes of the MamlQk empire, as well as of other 
Muslim slates and private persons erected tnadrasas, 
xiwiyas, tydnakdhs, and mausoleums, many of which 
are still extant, or at least identifiable. Most of these 
buildings vere small, having the appearance of 
ordinary townhouses, and were probably built with 
the use of ruins and their materials. But some of 
these foundations, such as the 8th/r4th century 
Tengiziyya college, were spacious and distinguished. 

Because of its relative isolation, its proximity of 
Egypt the absence of strong fortifications or of a 
garrison of any size, which might be used by a 
potential insurgent, Jerusalem served as a place of 
compulsory sojourn lor discharged, dismissed, or 
exiled members of the Mamluk military nobility, the 
so-called baifdls. What had been in early Islam an 
occasional occurrence (§9, above), now became a 
widespread practice of high socio-economic im¬ 
portance. As D. Avalon, in a special study devoted 
to the subject, has pointed out, the Holy City was 
the most comraoaJy assigned place of exile in the 
entire Mamluk empire [Discharges from service, 
banishment and imprisonments in Mamluk society , 
in Israel Or. St., ii [1973]. 324-49)- To the many 
reasons for this choice adduced by the author, ibid., 
333 . it might be added that the authorities intended 
with this perhaps the repopulation of the city. In 
any case, these batfdls, to whom fixed incomes were 
assigned by the government and who often possessed 
means of their own, were in a position to keep fine 
households and to leave behind them well-constructed 
mansions. 

In the main, Jerusalem of the Mamluk period must 
be envisaged as a city of Muslim divines living on 
pious foundations and salaries. The most conspicious 
aspect of the members of this dominant class of 
Jerusalem's society was their mobility. They served, 
often simultaneously, in different occupations and 
posts, such as professors or “repetitors" in meidrasas, 
as kkafibs, hdjh, muftis, or heads of dervish con¬ 
vents- They rarely stayed in Jerusalem for good, but 
moved on to Cairo or Damascus or other places, 
often returning for some time to Jerusalem, and 
finally concluding their lives somewhere else or back 
in the Holy City. Their literary output was equally 
diversified, comprising several or all of the fields of 
badl(/t, fifth (n$£i and fur il'), ta/slr, slra, occasionally 
also Arabic language and rhetorics. Arranging and 
classifying the knowledge they wished to impart 
under novel headings, or in the form of commentaries 
to other works, or in versifications, were favourite 
means of pouring old wine into new bottles. 

A second characteristic of this class of scholars 
was the prominence of leading families which divided 
between themselves the most richly-endowed offices. 
This was, of course, nothing new in Islam. But in 
Jerusalem, which lived on endowments from abroad, 
nepotism was rife, and family rule was not always 
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to the benefit of scholarship or good administration 
(wc often hear about pious foundations falling into 
desuetude). The most prominent family of Muslim 
divines during almost the entire Mamluk period (and 
also in early Ottoman times), were the BanG Ibn 
Djama c a [9.1.], who originated in Hama and in¬ 
habited in Jerusalem a mansion bordering on the 
north-west comer of the Haram. The biographies of 
the more prolific authors of this family show, how¬ 
ever, that they passed most of their adult lives in 
the great centres of Islamic scholarship, sc. Cairo 
and Damascus. In Jerusalem they mostly served as 
k£atibs and s. One branch of them, the al- 

j<l}atlb family, is still extant. (There are other 
families in Jerusalem, unconnected with them, bear¬ 
ing this name.) An Egyptian family, the Karka£han- 
dls, shared with them the prerogative of the office 
of f^afib s in the al-Afe$a mosque. The Band Ohflnim. 
also living on the northern edge of the tfaram, 
mostly held the position of heads of the large al- 
§ilibiyya k£anakdh. All these were SJ}flfi%. The 
most important Hanafi family were the Dayrls, 
natives of Palestine. They served as Hanafl judges 
in Jerusalem and in other cities of Palestine, as well 
as in Cairo, as teachers in the Hanafi al-Mu c a$- 
zamiyya madrasa, and one of them became ndfir 
al-haramayn. The well-known modern al-Khalidl 
family (see §§ 13 and 14. below) derives its origin 
from them. 

Besides the great families of divines, there were 
smaller ones, as well as unaffiliated scholars, local 
and foreign, who were appointed to teaching of 
juridical posts, or purchased them (or parts of them; 
positions were often held in partnership). Of the 
more distinguished scholars who passed considerable 
parts of their lives in Jerusalem, Ibn al-H&’im, an 
expert on arithmetic and the science of the division 
of inheritances (d. 413/1021), and Kamfll al-DIn 
Ibn Abl §harif, a native of Jerusalem and great 
authority on Muslim law (822-905/1419*1500), both 
prolific authors, should be noted. Both died in 
Jerusalem and were buried in the M&millih cemetery 
( c Arif al-*Arif, o 7 -A/ ujufsal ft ta'rikh al-Kuds, Jeru¬ 
salem 1961, 506, 508). 

Jerusalem, the city of the poor and the pious, 
was the proper domicile for Sufis. Mudjlr al*Dln 
notes about twenty Sufi convents representing most 
of the major orders and several less known ones. 
E. Ashtor, in his study on Jerusalem in the MamlQk 
period (the most comprehensive one on the subject, 
see Bibliography) describes the ambivalent relations 
prevailing in Jerusalem, as elsewhere, between the 
two classes of Islamic divines, the scholars and the 
mystics. On the one hand, we read about members of 
a sawiya studying at a madrasa or about prominent 
scholars adopting the §Ofi way of life. On the other 
hand, the ecstatic practices of some orders, especially 
the whirling dances accompanied by instrumental 
music (prohibited in principle by Islam) were sharply 
condemned. A collection of fatwds in this spirit, 
written by an Ibn Djamil and copied many years 
later by a Dayrf, has been described by Ashtor. 

The Christians, hard pressed in this intensely 
Islamic atmosphere of MamIGk Jerusalem, were 
strengthened by the establishment of a Franciscan 
monastery on Mount Zion in the 1330s. Mount Zion 
with its many religious associations, the “Tomb of 
David”, the Cenaculum (scene of the Last Supper) 
and the Dormitio (the place where Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, fell into eternal sleep), was the scene of 
endless contests between Christians and Muslims 
and even Jews, involving the demolition, re-erection 


aud renewed destruction o» buildings down to the 
very end of the Mamluk period, see section B. 
Other Christian buildings were also objects of at¬ 
tacks. The demolition and restoration in 879/1474 
of the synagogue of the then small Jewish com¬ 
munity is described in great detail by MujJjlr al-Din, 
633*46, by Ibn lyls, ii, 154-5, and in a book espec¬ 
ially devoted to this matter by the ShMi l l fcfffi of 
Jerusalem Ibn *Ubayya (analysed by Goitcin, in 
Zion, xiii-xiv [1948-9], 18-32). Against orders from 
Cairo, Ibn c Ubayya three times decided that the 
Jewish place of workship was to be closed; it was 
finally demolished by mobs led by a $ufl skaykh. 
Upon this, the Sultan took stem measures. Ibn 
‘Ubayya and others involved were summoned to 
the capital, flogged and imprisoned; Ibn 'Ubayya 
lost his post and ended his days in Damascus, con¬ 
soling himself with writing poems; the synagogue 
was restored. These happenings were typical for their 
time and place. Ibn < Ubayya was certainly right in 
asserting that the synagogue was "new'', that is, a 
building erected after the advent of Islam and used 
as a non-Muslim house of worship, which was against 
the provisions of Islamic law. But the government, 
naturally, had to pay attention to the exigencies of 
life and the preservation ol public order. 

The impressive number of Muslim schools founded 
in Jerusalem in the course of this period ( c Anf al- 
c Arif, Mufa$$al, 236-57, describes fifty-six) should 
not be taken as an indication of economic prosperity. 
The endowments were mostly limited in size and 
dwindled rapidly. The governors and other officials 
who had often to buy their offices for considerable 
sums and frequently also served for only short terms, 
had to indemnify themselves by heavy impositions, 
first on the non-Muslims, but on Muslims as well. 
Jerusalem's only important industry (still flourishing 
in the 19th century), sc. the manufacture of soap 
made from the oil produced in the then rich olive 
groves of its environment, was heavily damaged by 
the pernicious economic policy of the MamlQk 
government, which monopolised production and 
forced the population to buy quantities not needed 
by it for exorbitant prices. The constant insecurity 
inside and, in particular, outside the city added to 
the hardships of life. Early in the 16th century no 
one could make the (Kuffli from Jerusalem for ten 
years because bedouin anarchy prevented travel 
between Jerusalem and the Red Sea (L. A. Maver, 
A sequel to Mujit ol-Din's chronicle, iu JPOS, xi 
(1931), 93-6, Ar. text ri-12). At that time, as travel¬ 
lers’ reports show, there were still many unbuilt 
areas within the boundaries of the city. But the 
core of the Old City outside the Haram, as it 
appears today, was the creation of the MamlQk 
period. 

13. The first Ottoman period (922-124711516183^. 
The exact date of the entry of the Turks into Jeru¬ 
salem during the victorious campaign of Selim I 
against the Mandates in 15x6-17 is not known. His 
successor Sultan Sulayman K 5 nGni left most endur¬ 
ing imprints on the city: the wall, constructed 
between 944/1537 and 948/154*. as indicated in its 
eleven decorative inscriptions, the renovated Dome 
of the Rock and the four beautiful public fountains, 
saUl, inside the city and the one near the Sultan's 
Pool, also created by him, at the foot of Mount Zion. 
The many troA/s made by him and his wife Khurrem 
[tf.r.] further contributed to the welfare of the city 
during his reign. The soup kitchen, t nndrct, donated 
by her for the feeding of the poor and of students, 
naturally does not operate any more, but its caul- 
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drons. lists of recipient* and other impressive rem¬ 
nants can still be seen in the l^aram Museum. 

The Ottoman archives for the first time provide 
us with exact demographic, topographic and, to a 
certain extent, also economic data about Jerusalem. 
Bernard Lewis analyses the relevant material in 
Studies in the Ottoman Archives, in BSOAS xvi/3 
( x 954 )» 4/6, and Yerushalayim, ii/j, Jerusalem 1955, 
xi? 27 (see ibid., 117, n. x, further publications of his 
on the subject, and also his Soles and documents 
from tfu: Turkish archives, Jerusalem 1932). The 
population movement during Sulayman's reign is 
illustrated on p. 122 by lists of taxpayers: (H « 
Heads of households; B = Bachelors; E Exempt 
from the duty of paying taxes, such as religious 
dignitaries and insane persons): 



932 /* 523-6 

940 - 45 /x 533'9 

96 x/i 533-4 


H BE 

H B E 

H B E 

Muslims 

616 2 1 

1x68 75 34 

1987 141 16 

Christians 

119 - - 

136 26 42 

413 25 3 

Jews 

199 - - 

224 19 - 

324 13 X 

Totals 

934 2 * 

1528 120 76 

2724 *79 20 


Thus at the beginning of the Ottoman period 
Jerusalem had a population of about 4,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, which tripled during Sulayman’s reign- (Lewis 
points out that the later lists might have been more 
complete than the first one). The slower increase of 
the Jewish population, which until the end of the 
thirties was more numerous than the Christians, was 
due to the fact that §alad and not Jerusalem, was 
the main Jewish centre around the mid-century. By 
far the most important revenue collected in Jerusalem 
was the toll levied from the visitors of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which also tripled during this period 
(from 40,000 akU is in *525 to 120,000 in 1553)- It 
was given by the Sultan to the readers of the Kui^an 
in the Afcsa mosque. The second largest item was 
the poll tax paid by Christians and Jews (one gold 
piece per person, the total being about one half of 
the income derived from the HcJy Sepulchre). All 
taxes derived from economic activities, such as 
licenses (tfiftstfh). sales taxes and tolls on export 
of soap to Egypt, brought far smaller amounts. 

Sulayman's wall, though a lasting monument to 
hi* munificence, also revealed that the Ottoman 
government was not able, nor willing, to guarantee 
the safety of Jerusalem by administrative and 
military means. During almost the entire Turkish 
period, well into the second half of the 19th century, 
Jerusalem's development was impeded by this lack 
of security. The safety of the travellers between 
Famla and Jerusalem, that Is, the bulk of visitors 
from abroad, was entrusted already under Sulaym&n 
to the Abu Ghosh, a rural clan after which the 
picturesque village Karyat al-*Anab west of Jerusa¬ 
lem was renamed. Complaints that bedouins mur¬ 
dered Muslim inhabitants, burnt copies of the 
Kur^n and taxed Muslim pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem are officially noted already in 991/1583 
(U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine 7552-1615, 
Oxford 1960, no. 43). An imperial order of 1023/1614 
exempts the fiefholders in the sandjajt of Jerusalem 
from participation in military expeditions outside 
the sandiab, because this was "the border of c Arabi- 
st 3 n, where rebellious bedouins disturb the peace” 
(Heyd, ibid., no. 28). By the end of the 18th century 
Giovanni Mariti, Voyage, Neuwied 179*1 *«» 3 <>** 3 » 
reports that the Pasha of Jerusalem accompanied 
the Christian pilgrims under heavy guard to the 


Jordan, but only after having paid the usual tribute 
to the bedouins. Shortly afterwards another traveller, 
W. G. Browno, Travels in Africa , etc., London 1806, 
writes with regard to 1797 that the whole environ¬ 
ment of Jerusalem was dominated by the bedouins 
(see Amnon Cohen, Palestine in the 18th century, 
Jerusalem 1973). 

The root of this misery was the fact that Jerusalem 
was not so much administered by Istanbul as given 
as a source of income, albeit a very modest one, to 
the will of Damascus, or sometimes to that of Sidon, 
or, early in the period, to that of Egypt. The wall 
was represented in the town by a mutasallim, but 
once a year he himself would appear, accompanied 
by a detachment of troops and collect taxes (described 
by ‘Arif al-'Arif. Mufasysl. 309-10, for as late a date 
as 1808). By the 18th century the revenue from 
economic activities had dwindled to next to nothing 
(one list notes as income from the ihfiuifi only 
500 Jurusi, one-twelfth of that of Sidon, Cohen, 
tbid.) and consisted mainly in taxes and tolls on 
Christians and Jews. A firman by Selim III (1205/ 
1791) reducing the toll usually imposed on a Jewish 
pilgrim entering Jerusalem from between 3 and 4 
to the legal 1$ kiiruib and freeing him from any 
payment while leaving the city, shows that arbitrary 
extortions were common in those matters (M. Ma'or, 
Palestine during the Ottoman period, documents from 
arch ties and collections in Israel, Jerusalem 1970, 38). 

An important source for the socio-economic history 
of Jerusalem under the Ottomans is contained in the 
sidfih of the tnahkama §har c iyya of the city. ‘Arif 
al- < Arif ( Mufa&al, 241 ff., provides a number of 
specimens: a detailed list of prices by the kd^l "in 
the presence of the two muhtaubs" in 970/1563, the 
inventory of the estate of a Christian veterinary 
surgeon from the same year, and prices of building 
lots, houses, rents, salaries and mahrs through three 
centuries. Other matters, like three letters concerning 
the revolt of the nahlb al-ashr&f in 11x7/1705 and 
the demolition of his mansion, or notes about Jewish 
communal alfairs, are also included. Only a systema¬ 
tic study of the entire material will provide histori¬ 
cally valid resalts. 

The governor of Jerusalem was a military man (a 
tentative list oi Ottoman governors 1517-1917 in 
‘Arif al-‘Arif, Mujapsal, 317-28)- The governor, the 
holders of fiefs in the sandiah and the garrison in 
the town were not normally recruited locally. The 
kadi was sent from Istanbul and invariably be¬ 
longed to the Hanafi rite. This preponderance of a 
foreign ruling class with no roots in the city and often 
connected with it only for short periods naturally 
precluded healthy developments. But it had also its 
advantages. Since few Turks settled permanently in 
Jerusalem, its .Arab character was preserved and 
germs of local autonomy developed. Popular risings, 
sometimes deteriorating into riots, occasionally 
chased a particularly oppressive (or weak) governor 
from the city. A more constant factor was the rise 
of families becoming powerful by the holding of 
well-paid religious offices, tax-farming, the ad¬ 
ministration of and by acting as protectors 

of villages (in which capacity they also mostly 
succeeded in acquiring large holdings of land). The 
well-known families of the Khatlb. Kh 3 lidl (see 
sec* 12, above) c AlamJ, An§£rf, DadjanI, Uusayni, 
Kasb&shlbl, Nusayba and others, were formed or 
gained prominence in this period. The very con¬ 
siderable percentage of fair, blue-eyed, round-headed 
persons found in these families indicates that the 
local upper class, during the long centuries of Otto- 
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man domination, became thoroughly mixed with the 
many non-Arab elements passing through the city. 

An interesting picture of folk life in Jerusalem is 
preserved in a pamphlet by Abu i-Fatb al-DadjSnl 
(cl. 1660), entitled IJiawahir al-kala'id fi Ja41 aJ- 
masd&id. It shows the H*ravt al-shar*/ as the scene 
of popular feasts and other mundane activities (see 
M. Perlmann, A seventeenth century exhortation con¬ 
cern mg al-Aq$&, in Israel Oriental Studies, iii [1973], 
261-93, reproducing the Arabic original of the 
Diatvakir). 

The 19th century opened for Jerusalem ominously. 

In 2808 n fire destroyed most of the western part of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Sultan Mahmud II granted the 
Greeks the right to restore the building, but the 
Janissaries in the town, who were angry that the 
citadel was garrisoned by other troops, inerted the 
Muslim population to obstruct the repairs. A general 
revolt ensued. Finally, the ttrali of Damascus, alerted 
by the beleaguered tnutasallim of Jerusalem, sent a 
detachment of Maghribl horsemen on a clandestine 
route, which succeeded in penetrating into the city 
and to overpower the insurgents. Thirty-eight of the 
leaders were hanged (‘Arif al-‘Arif, Mufa&al, 336-8, 
quoting Burayk ai-Dimashkl). At tire time 

of the Greek revolt of 1821, the Christians of Jeru¬ 
salem were charged of conniving with them and were 
in great danger. But thanks to the quick action of 
the w&ll of Damascus and the firm attitude of the 
katfi of Jerusalem, no harm was done to the Chris¬ 
tians. Another trdli of Damascus was the cause of a 
revolt of large dimensions and long duration. Towns¬ 
men and/*?/#?* alike refused to pay the heavy raves 
imposed by him. He came to Jerusalem with a large 
army in 1825 and raised a fine of 100,000 kurusk 
from the rebellious city. But hardly had he turned 
his back, when the population rose again; the 
mutasallim, who had been on a punitive expedition 
to Bethlehem, was unable to re-enter Jerusalem; 
the few soldiers who had remained in the citadel were 
easily overpowered, and the city and the countryside 
alike were in full revolt. Even when the Sultan sent a 
special detachment which laid siege on the city, the 
inhabitants would not budge. Only when the balls 
from the canons deployed on the Mount of Olives 
fell into the city and set some houses of notables 
on fire was the resistance broken (Neophytes of 
Cyprus. Annals oj Palestine, 1821-1841, ed. S. N. 
Spyridon, Jerusalem 1038, 3-4). This time the revolt 
was terminated without bloodshed. But it showed 
that the spirit of resistance to tyranny, fully ablaze 
in Hellas, was not entirely absent from the Holy City. 

111. Modern times 

14. 1831-1917. A time of radical changes. Before one 
half of this short period was over, Jerusalem had 
become preponderantly Christian and Jewish, while 
the Muslim population, too, had made visible pro¬ 
gress. The unprecedented expansion of the Christians 
was caused by the increasing dependence of Ottoman 
Turkey on developments in Europe, with its rivalling 
states and churches, and by the upsurge of political, 
religious, humanitarian and scientific interest in the 
Holy Land manifest in many Christian countries. 
The steep increase in the number of Jews, who 
formed the majority of the population by the end 
of the seventies, was a coiollary of the general 
improvement; they formed a modest community of 
devout and mostly poor people. 

This development was put into motion by the 
conquest of Palestine by Ibrahim Pasha, the stepson 
of Muhammad ‘All, in 1831. His actions, of particular 


significance for Jerusalem, were inspired by his 
endeavour to create a strong government and to 
win the friendship of the European powers. He 
started to disarm the civil population, to break the 
despotism of urban families and rural factious, to 
raise a standing army by enforced recruitment and 
also to enlist the co-operation of the local people by 
appointments to administrative posts and the forma¬ 
tion of consultative bodies. Tbe Christians (aud 
Jews) of Jerusalem were freed from the many special 
contributions they had to pay to local notables, 
permitted to repair and erect religious buildings and 
to work in the government. All this hurt many vested 
interests and aroused the ire of the Muslim population 
in general. The Jelldfiin, supported by the leading 
urban families, rose in arms and drove the Egyptian 
garrison from the town (1834-5). But Ibrahim Pasha 
quelled the revolt and vigorously pursued his aims. 
The establishment of the British consulate in Jeru¬ 
salem in 1838 was a sign of the time. 

When European intervention forced Ibrahim 
Pasha to give up his conquests, the Sultan, who 
had just promised equality to all his subjects (2839), 
could not turn the clock back. The trend of western 
penetration was strengthened by the Crimean war, 
in which Turkey was saved by England and France 
from Russian aggression. France, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia. Sardinia. Spain and the United States opened 
consulates in Jerusalem. The flags of Christian 
powers were now raised in the Holy City on Sundays 
and Holidays, the birthdays of their sovereigns were 
honoured by 21-canon salvoes (an honour, formerly 
reserved in Jerusalem for Muslim holidays and the 
birthday of the Prophet), and bells began to chime 
from tbe churrhes. At first, the Muslims in Jerusalem 
tried to stop these innovations by force. But such 
attempts were quickly suppressed and soon the 
immense material and spiritual advantages derived 
by the local population from the foreign activities 
became evident. Naturally, the local Christians were 
the first to benefit; it was in this period that certain 
Christian families of Jerusalem became rich and 
influential. 

The Latin patriarchate of Jerusalem, which had 
been abolished in 1291 as a result of the Crusades 
(being represented by merely titular patriarchs who 
lived in Rome), was revived in 2847 and became a 
powerful factor in the city. The Greek Patriarch 
moved froui Istanbul to Jerusalem. An Anglican 
bishopric was established in 1841 (functioning for 
some decades in co-operation with Prussia). In the 
same year the Jewish community of Jerusalem 
received by imperial firmdn a hdMyitn ba&t, or 
chief rabbi, who was sent from Istanbul and had 
access to the central government. The gift by ‘Abel 
al-Medjid of the SalSbiyya tnadrasa (see § 10, above), 
the ancient convent of St. Anne, to the French 
emperor Napoleon III in 1856 (resulting in its 
restitution to its original use) and the presentation 
of a part of the Muristan area (see § 10, above) to 
Prussia, which used it for the erection of a Protestant 
church, palpably illustrate ;he new situation. 

Slowly the central government was able to assert 
its authority over tire unruly city and the anarchic 
countryside. At mid-century, the bedouins still 
plundered travellers under the very walls of Jerusalem 
and inside the town Christians and Jews were 
still exposed to arbitrary extortions by notables 
and officials. But administrative and military re¬ 
forms, the interventions by the consulates and 
improved means of communications brought relief. 
By 1865 Jerusalem was connected with the outer 
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world by telegraph, and in 1868 the first road be¬ 
tween Jerusalem and Jaffa usable by wheeled 
vehicles was completed. The railway followed only 
In 2892, and the French company building it had 
to insure its safety and that of its station-buildings 
(even that of Jerusalem) by arrangements with the 
heads of the villages adjacent to it. Postal services 
were provided by Austrian, French and other 
foreign agencies. There were many changes in the 
administration of the Jerusalem district (details in 
c Abd al-'AsSt *IwSd, \I utasarrifiyyat al-Kittis awakhit 
al- Q aMd al^Uf^mani, in Palestine Affairs, iv [Beirut 
1971], 126-41). In a letter to the German consul, 
dated 2 January- r 872 , the Pasha of Jerusalem calls 
himself "gouvemeur de la Palestine" (M. Ma'oz, 
Palestine during Ike Ottoman period, 25), but the 
Jerusalem administrative unit never comprised more 
than the southern part of the country. As from 1874 
(as several times before) Jerusalem was an indepen¬ 
dent mutAfarrlfltk directly responsible to Istanbul and 
was headed by a rather ramified administration, 
having besides departments for general administra¬ 
tion, finance, tabu (land register), irakf, security, 
agriculture, commerce and education, one for foreign 
affairs, a speciality necessitated by the. many con¬ 
sulates and foreign nationals in the town. In the con¬ 
sultative bodies, both of the district and the city, 
Christians and Jews were represented, albeit less 
than warranted by their numbers. 

The area of Jerusalem, its physical appearance 
and the size and composition of its population 
totally changed during this period. Cathedrals and 
churches, some new mosques, synagogues and veshi- 
vas (rabbinical colleges), palaces of patriarchs, con¬ 
vents, hospices, schools (first schools for girls, Jewish 
1S64; Arab, a German foundation, 1868), scientific 
institutions, hospitals, clinics, orphanages and other 
charitable foundations were erected in and outside 
the Old City, see section B. As from *86o, the in¬ 
habitants of the Old City began to establish new 
quarters outside, with the Jews, who were particu¬ 
larly closely crammed, taking the lead. Fora further 
twenty years, the gates remained closed during the 
nights, which was not conducive to the security of 
the suburbs. The Muslims preferred to settle in the 
south (Abii T6r) and in particular north of the city, 
in Wadi I>i6z and the hills west of it; the Greek 
Orthodox centred mostly in the vicinity of St. 
Simon, the summer residence of their patriarch (the 
Katamon quarter), and the Jews founded about 
sixty suburbs mostly iri the west. The "German 
colony" of the Templars in the south-west, and the 
"American colony" in the north, largely inhabited 
by Swedes, were renowned as particularly roomy. 
Selma Lagerldfs famous novel Jerusalem (1902-2) 
depicts, besides the religious and personal plights of 
Swedish pilgrims, also local representatives of Islamic 
mysticism, inspired probably by the imam of the 
Sijaykh gjarrah mosque near the American colony, 
who was a leading Stifi. 

The events of the Young Turkish revolution of 
1908, the disappointment following it and of World 
War I, with its terrible sufferings by an oppressive 
military dictatorship, famine and epidemics and the 
subsequent shrinking of the population—all these 
belong to the general history of the country. An 
olten-reproduced photograph shows the British 
general Allenby entering the Holy City on 11 De¬ 
cember 1917 on foot, displaying Christian humility. 

15. After 1917. The military government of the 
British occupation army was replaced by civil 
administration on 1 July 1920. Jerusalem, as the 


I seat of the Mandatory government, of the executives 
I of the Jewish world organisations for Palestine, of 
the national council of the Jews of Palestine, of the 
Muslim Supreme Council (created in 1921), the vari¬ 
ous Christian church authorities and other local and 
foreign bodies, recovered, albeit slowly, from the 
effects of World War I. According to the census of 
1931, the population comprised 90,503 souk, of 
whom 51,222 were Jews, 29.894 Muslims, 19,335 
Christians and 52 others. It increased to about 
150,000 at the beginning of World War II. 

During the Mandatory period, important public 
buildings were erected, such as Government House 
(later the headquarters oi the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organisation), the Hebrew University campus and 
the Hadassah Hospital compound on Mount Scopus, 
tho Pontifical Biblical Institute and the Rockefeller 
Archaeological Museum, the Y.MCA and several 
new churches, and a great number of schools. New 
suburbs were founded, some of which quickly 
developed into populous centres. 

The composition of the municipal corporation 
council experienced many changes, but always a 
Muslim mayor was appointed, although the vast 
majority of the population, and especially of the 
taxpayers, was Jewish. When, after the death 0/ a 
Muslim mayor in 1944. the Jewish acting mayor 
demanded to be appointed oflicially, the council 
was dissolved and replaced by a commission com¬ 
posed exclusively of British officials. 

The Pro-Jerusalem Society, whose committee 
comprised leading religious dignitaries, prominent 
scholars and other outstanding Jerusalem personali¬ 
ties, was indicative of the hopes for co-operation 
prevailing in the years immediately following the 
arrival oi the British; Its subsequent dissolution 
manifested the change of hearts and conditions. An 
interconiessional meeting placo oi longer duration 
was the Palestine Oriental Society, which had its 
seat in Jerusalem and in which local, British, Ameri 
can, French and other scholars joined efforts. The 
newly founded Hebrew University (opened 1925), 
the British, French, American and Pontifical in¬ 
stitutes for archaeological and biblical studies and 
the ever-increasing number of writers (e.g. S. Y. 
Agnon, Nobel Prise winner) and artists of all descrip¬ 
tions created a lively intellectual atmosphere. The 
Government Arab College, led by the jovial savant 
Abroad Samib al-KhAhtli. laid the foundations for 
the rise of a new generation of Arab intellectuals in 
the country- Younger writers connected with the 
Government Department of Education, such as Isaak 
Musa al-Husaynl and A. L. TibAwI, published the 
first fruits of their pens. Jerusalem authors, such as 
al-NasbAshlbl, Khrill al-SakAklnl and Khalil 
Baydas, enjoyed good standing in the world of 
Arabic letter*. Alongside with all these develop¬ 
ments much of the traditional life of the various 
communities and their subsections continued almost 
unchanged. 

The clash of the national aspirations of Arabs and 
Jews affected the destinies of Jerusalem more than 
that of any other city in Palestine. The first bloody 
events occurred in Jerusalem in April 1920 with 
several Jews And Arabs killed and many wounded. 
Al-HAdidj Amrn aJ-lJusavnl, who had been con¬ 
demned to death by a military court as main hi- 
stigator of the disturbances and exempted from the 
amnesty granted by the new High Commissioner 
Sir Herbert Samuel when he took office, was ap¬ 
pointed by him soon afterwards as mufti of Jerusalem 
and then elected head of the Supreme Muslim Council 
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created by the government (192s). For ihe next 
seventeen years al-H.Vjuji Amin strove for unre¬ 
stricted leadership of the Palestine Arabs, which 
brought him into conflict with oilier leaders, es¬ 
pecially tire mayor of Jerusalem, RSghib aJ Nasha- 
illlbl and the amir (since 1946 king) f .\bd Allah of 
Transjordan. The Western Wall - Burals fa.v.l affair, 
which led to the shocking events of August 1929 
(when, however, Jerusalem suffered less than Safad 
and Hebron) greatly enhanced aMJAshlii Amin's 
prestige, and so did his collections in India and 
elsewhere for repairs on the ljarair and the organisa¬ 
tion of the Muslim Conference convened in Jerusalem 
in 1931. The burial in the same year of the Indian 
leader Muhammad *AII in the western portico of 
the Baram w r as another significant step in arousing 
the interest of the Muslim world. 

The mass immigration of Jewish refugees in 1933 
and after led to a genera.' uprising of the Arab 1 
population and ferocious fighting. Internecine warfare < 
between the followers of al-lj&didj Amin and his 
adversaries acerbated the situation. Among the many 
victims were the British archaeologist J. L. Starkey, 
famous as discoverer of the Lachish ostraca, and two 
fine Arabists, Levi Billig of the Hebrew University 
and Avinoam Yelliu of the Government Department 
of Education, known to many students of Arabic as 
authors of a useful classical Arabic reader. 

The Peel Royal Commission, sent out in 1936 to 
investigate the situation, for the first time recom¬ 
mended the creation of an Arab and a Jewish slate 
and the conversion of Jerusalem, together with 
Bethlehem, into a separate unit remaining under 
British mandate. But neither this nor any other of 
the subsequent attempts of the mandatory govern¬ 
ment to find a solution led to results. On 29 No¬ 
vember 1947. the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted Resolution 189 (Ilj calling for the 
division of Palestine into two states, but united by 
economic union. Jerusalem was to be "interna¬ 
tionalised". 

Immediately after this decision the country was 
in flames. Jerusalem in particular suffered great 
losses in lives and property even before 15 May 1948. 
the official end of the British mandate. An Egyptian 
detachment took position in the Bethlehem area, 
while the Transjordanian Arab Legion attacked the 
Jewish quarter in the Old City. It was left by its 
Jewish population on 37 May and subsequently 
demolished, including its old Sefaradi synagogues 
and the two large Ashkenazi synagogues, the fjurva 
(dedicated 1865) and Nisan Bak (1872), whose 
cupolas had been landmarks of Jerusalem. 

The ceasefire divided Jerusalem by a line slightly 
west of the western wall of the Old City. This left 
a number of predominantly non-Jewish quarters 
within the Israeli sector, while Mount Scopus with 
its University and Hadassah Hospital compounds 
formed an Israeli enclave, which soon became useless, 
since the free access to it, envisaged in the armistice 
agreement with Transjordan of 3 April 1949, was 
never granted. East Jerusalem was cut off from its 
electricity and water supply and from its direct 
routes to the West and the South. Both parties had 
to work hard before a semblance of normality was 
restored. 

On 13 December 1948 the Transjordanian parlia¬ 
ment resolved the annexation of the areas of Palestine 
occupied by the Arab Legion. Israel followed suit 
by transferring its parliament from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem in February 1949 and proclaiming Jeru¬ 
salem its capital on 13 December 1949. Both actions 
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were in contradiction of the U.N. resolution of 
November 1947, which had foreseen Jerusalem as a 
corpus separatum. The matter came up repeatedly 
in the U.N. until 1952, when it was left dormant, 
until the war of 1967 created an entirely new 
situation. 

The history of the Israeli sector of Jerusalem 
during the years 1948*1967 lies outside the scope of 
this article. Suffice it to say that during this period 
it received most of the administrative and cultural 
edifices a modem society nerds. The eastern sector 
had lost its status as part of a capital, but still was 
the main city of the West Bank and developed also 
as a centre of tourism. It expanded greatly towards 
the north, engulfing Sha c fit and other villages. 
Important public buildings, founded by both local 
aud foreign authorities, were erected and stately 
new hotels were built to cope with the developing 
tourbt trade. 'Arif al-LArif, a former seniui official 
of the Mandatory* regime and meritorious author of 
books on Jerusalem aud on the Bcersheba district 
and its tribes, became mayor of Jerusalem. The last 
Jordanian mayor was Ruli! al-Khatib (Rouhi el 
Khatib) of a Hebron family, thus personifying the 
considerable influx of Hebronites into Jerusalem 
during its Jordanian period. The ups and downs of 
inner-Arab politics with regard to the legal status of 
Jerusalem and Jordau's rights on it belong to history. 
Jordan’s rule left a permanent imprint by the restora¬ 
tion work carried out in the ftaram al-shari/, in 
particular, the golden dome and the ceramic in¬ 
scriptions on the Dome of the Rock. The murder of 
King ‘Abd Allah while proceeding ftom the Ak$a 
mosque on 21 July 1951 did not have the far-reaching 
consequences expected by his assassins. Fires broke 
out during this period both in the Holy Sepulchre 
and the Afcsft mosque, but did not give rise to any 
demonstrations or diplomatic move 9 . The visit of 
Pope Paul VI in January 1964 to both sectors of 
Jerusalem showed his deep concern for the Holy City. 

The war of 1967, which lasted in Jerusalem only 
three days (Monday-VVednesday 5-7 June) caused loss 
of precious lives, but comparatively little damage. 
The Jordanians had occupied the U.N. headquarters 
and tried to encircle the new city from the south, 
but this attempt failed. The main fighting was in the 
north. After having tak«m the positions on the 
north-eastern hills, the Israeli forces entered the Old 
City from the St.Stephen's (Lions) Gate, Bab al-Asbat, 
finding but little resistance. The barriers between 
the two sectors of the city were removed, the eastern 
sector was immediately connected with the Israeli 
water system and received other municipal services 
and on 28 June 1967 the inhabitants of the two 
sectors were permitted to move freely throughout 
the town. 

Naturally, this sudden turn of events at first had 
a stunning effect on the population of East Jerusalem. 
There were also great socio-economic difficulties. The 
middle class, especially the circles connected with the 
Jordanian administration and courts, was partic¬ 
ularly affected. But the enormous expansion of the 
city in the subsequent years, which provided work 
and income for almost everyone, greatly alleviated 
the economic situation and brought about many 
contacts between the two parts of Jerusalem. But 
this did by no means solve the political problem. 
Strikes and acts of terror were not uncommon, but 
under the leadership of Teddy Kollek, mayor of the 
united city, the policy devised and implemented was 
one of non-intervention in the daily life and com¬ 
munal institutions of the Muslim population. The 
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most conspicuous expression of this policy was to 
be found in the exclusive control which Die Muslim 
religious institutions retained on the mosques of the 
Temple Mount and in the continued independent 
activities of the Muslim li'aj/ and religious courts. 

The declarations and actions of the Israeli authori¬ 
ties aiming at the "reunification" of Jerusalem were 
immediately followed by resolutions of the Genera! 
Assembly and the Security Council of the U.N. calling 
for a return to the status quo prior to the war, as well 
as by protests on the side of Muslim bodies all over 
the world. The creation of a huge square in front of 
the Western Wall and of secure approaches to the 
inner city involved Die demolition of a considerable 
number of Arab dwellings. Although such measures 
had been envisaged already in Ottoman times and 
although the inhabitants were Indemnified, these 
were, of course, grave actions. Relevant complaints 
were submitted by Jordan to U.N., as from June 1967 
but were described by Israel as grossly exaggerated. 
The fire damage caused to the mosque on 

ax August 1969 by a deranged Christian tourist from 
Australia made great stirrings in the Muslim world 
and it took some time until the truth penetrated. 

About a year after the fire, the Muslim Council 
began repairing the damage caused by the fire. The 
repairs took several years and arc practically com¬ 
pleted. During the process of the work many parts 
of the mosque were built anew, including areas which 
were not damaged during the fire. With the funds of 
the Muslim Wakf several ancient drinking fountains 
and the market of the cotton merchants were re¬ 
stored, existing mosques were repaired, and two new 
mosques were built. 

Besides the monuments described in part B. and 
the vibrant folklife in the Old City, Jerusalem offers 
much of interest to the Islamist. The Palestine 
("Rockefeller”) Museum contains unique exhibits 
from Khirbat al-MafgJar fa.t.] and other treasures 
of Islamic art and archaeology. The Khftlidivva 
library in the Old City possesses valuable manu¬ 
scripts, including some not listed in the Bamdtnadi 
al-maklaba al-Khdhdiyya, Jerusalem 13x8, and so 
does the library of the Hebrew University. The 
Oriental reading room of the University library Is 
an exceptionally good working library for Islamic 
studies. The Institute of Asian and African Studies 
of the Hebrew University harbours, among other 
collections, a Concordance of Pro-Islamic and Parly 
Islamic Poetry, comprising at present over a million- 
arid-half index cards, while the newly created 
L. A. Mayer Memorial Institute of Islamic Art 
(officially opened on 9 October 1974) can boast of 
exquisite examples of Islamic art and workmanship. 
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(S. D. Goiteik) 

13 . Monuments 

Tho Islamic monuments of Jerusalem reflect at 
the same time the unique character of the Holy City 
itself with its complex memories translated into 
major works of architecture 01 into mystical and 
liturgical associations and the pecularities of the 
Muslim rule of the city as it has been outlined in the 
historical section A of this article. With the Dome 
of the Rock, Jerusalem possesses the first conscious¬ 
ly-created masterpiece of Islamic art, while the 
city remains unique among almost all Muslim cities 
in the manner in which its Muslim monuments are 
almost entirely concentrated in one part of the city. 


on or near the Haram al-Sharlf [9.7.]. The first 
feature reflects the singular position of Jerusalem in 
early Umayyad times, white the second one is a 
direct result of the city's unique character. Any 
understanding of Jerusalem's monumental history 
requires, therefore, both an awareness of the city's 
archaeology, i.c. of its own peculiar relationship 
between a complicated topography and remains 
from former civilisations, and a knowledge of the 
types of official, religious, emotional, and financial 
investments which Muslim culture put into it at 
various times. As has been shown in the historical 
part, the latter changed considerably over the 
centuries and the changes affected the growth and 
the meaning of monuments in a wav which is totally 
unique in Islamic history. While the presentation 
which follows is primarily historical, it should be 
borne in mind that eventually a similar survey could 
and should be made quarter by quarter, or else 
from the point of view of the type of political or 
picthtic associations which have surrounded the 
Muslim monuments of Jerusalem. 

There is 110 complete study of Jerusalem's Islamic 
monuments as a whole. The most thorough investiga¬ 
tion is that of Max van Berchem, which utilises 
simultaneously inscriptions, architectural remains, 
and written sources, especially the invaluable guide¬ 
book of Mucfilr al-DTri. Since liis time a number of 
monographs have modified our understanding of the 
two main buildings on the Haram (we will use the 
term for convenience's sake, even though it did no*, 
become common until the Ottomans, see al-Haram 
al-SharIf), the Dome of the Rock and the Aks* 
inosque, while recent and still unfinished excavations 
to the south and southwest of the Haram have 
introduced a large number of new elements in any 
understanding of the city in early Islamic times. A 
survey of Jerusalem's Ayyubid and Mamluk remains 
has only recently been initiated and very little has 
been published so far. The bibliography which 
follows this essay gives an idea of the considerable 
amount of information we possess about Jerusalem, 
but this very abundance identifies the main problem 
faced by the investigator of the city's monuments, 
which Is to deicrmine what in them is typical of 
Islamic culture as a whole and what is unique to a 
unique city. Wc shall return to this question at the 
end of our survey. In the meantime, it has seemed 
preferable to describe the city's growth chronologi¬ 
cally and to identify in it four major periods of 
development: (1) early Islamic up to the middle of 
the 4 tb/ioth century; (a) from the middle of the 
4th/xoth century to the Crusades (492/1099); (3) 
Ayyubid and MamlQk periods, from the time of the 
reconquest at the end of the 6th/i2th century to 
<a. 1500; (4) Ottoman period. No mention is made of 
the city's development after its awakening to the 
modern world in the 19th century, for by then we 
arc no longer dealing with an Islamic city in the 
traditional sense but with a modem town searching 
for ways to accommodate its own unique spiritual 
and emotional values with the pressures of con¬ 
temporary life. Much thought has been given to 
these problems in Jerusalem since the first reports 
sponsored by British mandatory authorities and by 
various ecclesiastical groups. Their investigation and 
discussion belongs, however, to modem urbanism 
rather than to the understanding of a Muslim city. 

1. Early Islamic, until the middle of the4th/loth century. 

AH later developments in the monumental history 
of Jerusalem were affected by the manner of the 
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city's conquest and by the circumstances surrounding 
its first Muslim settlements. However uncertainly 
known the actual events of the conquest may have 
been, one key archaeological point is clear: the huge 
Herodian setting for the Jewish Temple on the 
eastern side of the city was standing in ruins; many 
courses of its magnificent masonry, most of its gates, 
possible fragments of its towers could still be recog¬ 
nised, and its surface as well as the surrounding 
areas were littered with easily-accessible stones from 
its constructions. For scriptural reasons, the Chris¬ 
tians had left the Herodian space unused except fora 
small and comparatively late memorial church to 
St. James in the south-western corner. South of the 
Temple area there were Christian hostels and mon¬ 
asteries, but apparently no major living areas, for 
the Christian city was concentrated in the western 
side of the town, around the hills of Zion and Gol¬ 
gotha, with the Holy Sepulchre and its attendant 
constructions as focal points. Whether or not there 
was a Byzantine wall enclosing the whole of Zion 
hill and the spur of Mount Moriah which overlooks 
Siloam from the north (the so-called wall of liudocia) 
is still a moot question, but seems likely. 

Almost as soon as the formal take-over had been 
completed, the Muslims appropriated for themselves 
the Herodian Temple area for their own adminis¬ 
trative and religious purposes. The reasons for this 
act were many, it was a large empty space in a city 
in which by treaty the conquerors were not allowed 
to expropriate Christian buildings; the early Muslims 
were under the influence of Jewish converts with 
presumed knowledge of the area's holy significance; 
the Muslims may have wanted to show their op¬ 
position to the Christian belief that the area must 
stay empty; and, finally, the Muslims themselves 
may have had a spiritual attachment to Jerusalem 
before conquering it, though the possibility is difficult 
to demonstrate. But regardless of the reasons, the key 
point is that a huge space became available to the 
new culture in a striking location overlooking most 
of the city. It can furthermore be deduced from 
a variety of later developments that the earliest 
settlements by Muslims took place in the sparsely 
populated area south and south-west of the Temple. 

There began then a monumental and ideological 
Ulamisation of an ancient ate, for which we possess a 
rather remarkable series of documents, even though 
all of its concrete modalities are still far from being 
clear. What occurred in effect is that the Muslims 
provided new and highly individual meanings to an 
existing space with different meanings. The following 
chronological scheme can be provided for this un¬ 
usual development, although, as will be seen, much 
in it is still hypothetical. 

First a small "rudely built . . . quadrangular place 
of prayer" (as described by the western pilgrim 
Arculfus ca. 680) was erected. It was mostly in wood 
and set somewhere in the midst of the Herodian ruins. 
Nothing is known of its internal arrangements, but it 
was probably a typically early Islamic hypostyle 
mosque. Its exact location is also unknown, although 
it is likely but by no means certain that it was not 
far from the place of the present Ak$a mosque. This 
building probably remained until the first decade of 
the 8th century, but, as will be seen below, there is a 
possibility that already under e Abd al-Malik a new 
building was begun. There is no textual or archaeo¬ 
logical information as to whether any of the newly 
found buildings south and south-west of the Ilaram 
belong to this very first period, but the possibility 
cannot be excluded. 


The second step in the development of the ilcrod- 
ian site coincided with the rule of c Abd af-Malik. Its 
most remarkable monument is the Dome of the Rock 
completed in 71/6 <>r. Often described and often 
studied, it consists of two octagonal ambulatories 
around n dome-covered cylinder, 30.30 m. high and 
20.30 m. in diameter. The dome is set over a huge 
rocky outcrop with an underground chamber. The 
building is provided with four axial gates preceded 
by often redone porches. The buildingis a remarkably 
thought out composition whose ©very detail in plaa 
and in evaluation has been most accurately measured 
so as to create the most impressive effect. Its con¬ 
ception, and almost every architectural detail in its 
interior arrangement (piers, columns, capitals, arches, 
etc.), belong to the architectural repertory of By¬ 
zantine art and more specifically to the tnar/^rium 
tradition of Jerusalem buildings like the Holy 
Sepulchre or the church of the Ascension. It is from 
the same tradition that derives its internal decoration 
of marble panelling and especially of mosaics covering 
almost all wall surfaces above the capitals and 
cornices of piers and columns. There is both literary 
and archaeological evidence that the early building 
was also covered with mosaics on the outside. The 
subject matter of these mosaics is also derived 
from earlier artistic traditioas, mostly Mediter¬ 
ranean, but also with a few themes of Iranian origin. 
These mosaics are often considered as typical ex¬ 
amples of a pre Islamic way of decorating tho in¬ 
terior of major buildings. This is true to the extent 
that a rich variety of vegetal and occasionally geo¬ 
metric motifs, superbly adapted to the shapes pro¬ 
vided by the architecture, have any number of 
models in earlier buildings, even though rarely 
preserved in such spectacular fashion. But there is 
quite a bit of originality in these mosaics as well. 
In subject matter two points are of importance. 
One is the presence of an imperial jewelry of Byzan¬ 
tine and Iranian origin on all wall faces directed 
toward the centre of the building. The other one is 
the absence of any representation of living beings 
several decades before we become aware of a partial 
Muslim prohibition of images. A long inscription, 
however, comprising primarily lyur’inic quotations, 
has been shown to fulfill an iconographic purpose by 
its choice of passages, as will be discussed below. 
Stylistically, the mosaics are perhaps less unique, 
although their effect as a sort of sheath over the 
architecture rather than as a series of independent 
panels emphasising each part of the building may be 
understood as prefiguring the later use in Islamic 
art of decoration overwhelming the architectonic 
values of a monument. 

The Dome of the Rock, as it appears today, is not 
entirely in its original shape. Beyond numerous 
repairs and restorations carried out over the centuries 
on basically* original elements (particularly under the 
Fh^imids and alter the Crusades), there are two 
areas where later changes have completely obliterated 
earlier features. Inside, all the ceilings, including the 
dome, appear in Mamluk or Ottoman garb and the 
whole exterior has been redone with superb coloured 
tiles in the ioth/i6th and iith/i7th centuries. In 
the 1950s and 1960s the building was virtually taken 
apart by a team of Egyptian architects and engineers 
supported with contributions from the whole Muslim 
world and then put back together and restored in a 
particularly successful manner. Every part of the 
building was put back in the manner which reflects 
the earliest information we possess about it. 

The most frequently-raised question about the 
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Dome of the Rock is that of its original purpose. 
Three explanations are available. One is that it is 
a building commemorating the Prophet’s Night 
Journey and Ascension (isrd* and mi e rddl ); the 
second one is that it sought to replace the Meccan 
Ka'ba for Muslim pilgrimage; the third one is that 
it was a monument celebrating the new faith’s 
presence in the city of Judaism and Christianity and 
its belonging to the same monotheistic tradition. 
Too many arguments (see above, section A and 
articles by C.oitein and Grabar) exist against the 
second explanation to maintain its possibility. The 
first one has the advantage ol corresponding to the 
eventual association which was and still is made by 
Muslim piety, but there is much doubt about the likeli¬ 
hood rtf its existence at the time of l Abd al-Malik. 
The third explanation agrees with the political and 
psychological circumstances of the times and with the 
internal evidence of the decoration (with its royal 
symbols strung like trophies around the centre of the 
building) and especially of the inscriptions (which 
contain the whole Christology of the Kur’an). For 
the history of art, the Dome of the Rock would 
then appear as an extraordinary monument which 
succeeded in providing new meauings to traditional 
forms. 

But the construction of the Dome of the Rock 
raises a number of additional problems which pertain 
to the archaeological history of the city of Jerusalem. 
It Is on an artificial platform situated eccentrically 
to any other part of the former Temple area. The 
platform was reached through a series of stairs, some 
of which must have been there at the time of c Abd 
al-Malik. Since we know otherwise that at the time 
of the Muslim conquest the Temple area was in ruins, 
we must conclude that by 71/691 a considerable 
amount of work had already been accomplished on 
the walls and pavements of the area as well as on its 
gates. The nature and extent of this work cannot be 
determined but, if it is true, as H. Stern believes 
(contra Creswell and Hamilton) that the earliest 
Akad mosque may have been begun at the time ol 
*Abd al-Malik, then we must also assume that much 
of the south walls of the Haram arid the Double and 
Triple gates had been rebuilt, for. as Corbett and 
Monneret de Villard have suggested, their plans and 
location may be Herodian but their construction and 
completion are early Islamic. 

Be this as it may, the third step in the trans¬ 
formation of the Temple area by the Muslims can be 
dated to the time of al-Walld (86-96/705-1 $). It is to 
him that we owe the first clearly documented Ak$S 
mosque (see, however, the controversies between 
Stem, Hamilton and Creswell). It was a building 
consisting of an uncertain number of naves per¬ 
pendicular to the kibla wall with a central nave 
provided with a dome (following here Stern contra 
Creswell). The plan was an unusual one for its time, 
and should probably be explained by the fact that 
the substructures of the Haram platform which had 
to bo restored by this time consisted of north-south 
arcades serving as supports for the building above. 
The Ak$i mosque was decorated with mosaics and 
with marble and was also provided with remarkable 
carved and painted woodwork, now kept in the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum and in the Aksa 
Museum. One last point should be made about the 
Al*$/l mosque. Although its internal organisation was 
but a modification of the hypostyle tradition prev¬ 
alent at tho time, it was quite consciously located 
on the same axis as the earlier Dome of the Rock 
and thus was part of an architecturally thought-out 


ensemble comprising a congregational and a com¬ 
memorative building, just as in the complex of the 
Holy Sepulchre in the western part of Jerusalem. 
Although their exact chronology is still difficult to 
establish with any sort of precision, we may also 
assume that the group of large buildings with courts 
and with long rooms recently excavated to the south 
and to the south-west of the Haram had been com¬ 
pleted by the time of al-Walld. Whether they were 
the palaces and administrative buildings (ddr al- 
imtlra) mentioned in papyri, whether they were 
commercial establishments or more simply the 
residence of whatever Arab families and clans 
moved into the city in early Islamic times, they 
form a striking monumental ensemble of large con¬ 
structions along streets and stairs (partly Herodian) 
leading up to the Double Gate, at the time the main 
entrance into the Haram al-Shartf, or, as we probably 
must call it, the nuiSiljid bayt alnui^dix, the mosque 
of Jerusalem. It is at this time that we begin to 
have the first indications ol specifically Muslim 
associations with the Haram, whether strictly new 
ones pertaining to the life of the Prophet or Muslim 
versions of the lives of earlier prophets. These 
developments arc, however, very difficult to date 
properly. Whut can be ascertained is that by the 
middle Umayyad period a uniquely original archi¬ 
tectural composition had been created: two major 
buildings on a partly refurbished enormous space 
Inherited from earlier times which, unlike the Roman 
temple in Damascus, was too large to be transformed 
into a single building for new Muslim functions, but 
which therefore ended lip by acquiring particularly 
original ones. 

The following two centuries are the least docu¬ 
mented in the monumental history of Jerusalem. Yet 
their importance is considerable, not so much by 
their contribution to the architecture of the city 
(consisting mostly of repairs and restorations, in¬ 
cluding major reconstructions of the Afc$a mosque 
under alMau$ 0 r and al-Mahdi) as by the indications 
they provide of the continuing concern of the Muslim 
community at large for its sanctuary in Jerusalem. 
Part of this concern is purely practical; walls are 
built up or repaired after earthquakes; the area of 
the Haram is officially measured and apparently 
surveyed, as appears from inscriptions which are our 
main source for this aspect of Muslim activities on 
the Haram. Each gate was provided with a wooden 
porch ordered by the mother of al-Mufctadir, who 
also paid for the repairs of the Dome of the Rock’s 
cupola. A portico was built on the western and 
northern sides of the Haram, thus providing a formal 
frame to the sanctuary; some of the minarets may 
be of that time. 

But another concern is far more interesting. It 
consists in the growth of pious associations. The 
latter were certainly translated into buildings, al¬ 
though none of the latter are known to have survived 
and our information is entirely through the testi¬ 
mony of geographers like Ibn al-Faklh or al-Mufcad- 
dasi or through litterateurs like Ibn 'Abd Rabbih. 
Three themes appear in these associations which will 
remain constantly in the religious and architectural 
history of the Haram: the Night Journey of the 
Prophet commemorated through a score of nuikdm s 
and of bubbas, ancient prophets commemorated 
either through gates or through wijribs, and eschato¬ 
logy commemorated by the new interpretations given 
to the strange tfubba al-Sihita (Dome of the Chain, 
probably the Treasury ol Umayyad times, see van 
Berchem) as the place of Judgement, by a ftubba of 
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the Trumpet, or by the appearance of a new name to 
the Golden Gate, the Gate of Mercy. The theme of 
eschatology should probably be related to the devel¬ 
opment of the Muslim cemetery to the east of the 
Haram into something more than just a local ceme¬ 
tery, for even the rulers of Ik&shldid Egypt wanted 
to be buried there. But it is also true that funerary 
cults grew at that time in many parts of the Muslim 
world, although Jerusalem, as the town of the 
Prophets and of Resurrection, played a unique part 
in this growth. 

Altogether, then, if one takes the lime of al-Mukad- 
dasi (ea. 385/985) as the terminal point of the first 
period in the monumental history of Jerusalem, one 
can clearly see that its most remarkable achievement 
was the transformation of Herod's ruined Temple 
into a unique Muslim sanctuary, by then already 
accepted as the third most important sanctuary of 
the faith. Dominated by the Dome of the Rock, high 
above the whole city, comprising a large mosque 
with a cupola, full of new commemorative buildings 
of varying sizes, partly surrounded by a portico, 
with almost all of its gates underground leading to 
the Muslim quarters to the south and possibly also 
to the west, the Haram must have been a very 
Impressive sight, a fitting tribute to the Umayyad 
princes who initiated the transformation of an empty 
space full of memories into a Muslim holy place. But 
beyond such conclusions as can be drawn lrora the 
buildings of Jerusalem in early Islamic times for 
religious and cultural history, they also lead to a 
number of important conclusions for the historian 
of art. For, on the one hand, they illustrate the ways 
in which pre Islamic themes have been transformed 
into Islamic ones and, on the other, they are our 
best examples of what may be called an imperial 
Islamic style initiated by the Umayyad dynasty. 

Little is known about Islamic constructions out¬ 
side the Haram area. From an inscription analysed 
by van Berchem and from a passage in the Christian 
chronicler Eutychius ( MaUrxaux . Vtlle. no. 24). it 
appears that in the early 4th/xoth century a mosque 
was built within the compound ol the Holy Sepulchre 
in contradiction to the early treaties between 
Muslims and Christians. Nothing is known of its 
shape. 

2. From ca. 338/950 to the Crusaders. 

In many way's, the second period is nothing but a 
continuation of the first one. Repairs and restorations 
are recorded in texts and in inscriptions as buildings 
deteriorated or as they were damaged by man or 
by nature. But two phenomena identified primarily 
with the F&timid dynasty appear to indicate more 
significant changes. 

The first of these affected the whole city of 
Jerusalem. It is that under the caliph al-^ahir, 
probably around 42i*4/J030-3. the walls of the city 
were rebuilt and, more importantly, shortened on 
the south side of the city to approximately their 
present position. What this meant is that the tradi¬ 
tional Muslim quarter to the south of the Haram 
was abandoned and that the underground gates 
found there were blocked. The main entrances into 
the sanctuary were shifted to the west and possibly 
to the north. This involved certain changes in the 
names of gates (cf. Haram), but it also involved a 
major building-up of the western gate, the present 
B 3 b al-Silsila, and N 4 $ir-i Khusraw. who was there 
in 438/1047, describes the brilliance of its mosaics, 
apparently similar to those of the Ak $3 mosque 
which are Fatimid (cf. below). It is also from the 


Persian traveller that we can infer that the com¬ 
mercial centre of the city had by then shifted to 
the area west of the sanctuaries, probably to where 
it is now. 

The second phenomenon is the rebuilding of the 
Aksa mosque also under al-?Shir. Probably as a 
reflection of a depopulation in the city, the mosque 
diminished in size to approximately its present 
dimensions, but the most remarkable feature of the 
Fdtimid mosque consists in its mosaic decoration, 
studied by Henri Stem who showed, among other 
things, that the Fitimids used Umayyad models in 
their decoration. If one considers that a number of 
additional buildings were built on the Haram—for 
instance a mosque near the Golden Gate—and that 
the imperial mosaic inscription on the triumphal arch 
of the Al<$& is the first one iu Jerusalem to begin with 
Kur’An, xvii, r, the ism * verse, one may propose the 
hypothesis that there had been a formal attempt by 
the dynasty to build up the holiness of Jerusalem's 
sanctuaries. This development, which was cut short 
in the second half of the 5 th/i ith century by political 
difficulties, must probably be connected with other 
Fatimid activities in Palestine, as exemplified for 
instance in the celebrated minbtu now in Hebron 
(G. Wiet, Notes d'tpigraphie arabe, in Syria, v [1924], 
217 ff.) and even with the earlier destruction of the 
Holy Sepulchre under al-HAkim. All these matters 
still require fuller investigation. What U important 
at this stage is that, even though the city had 
diminished in size, the FA^imids, probably fox 
religious and political reasons of their own, sought 
to increase both the splendour and the meaning of 
the main sanctuaries of Jerusalem. 

It should also be pointed out that it is under the 
Fatimids that wc have our first evldeiice for the use 
of the citadel on the western side of the city. The 
evidence is primarily archaeological. 

3. The Ayyubids and MamlCks. 

As is well known, the Crusaders took over the 
Haram area and transformed it into a palace and 
eventually into the military and religious centre of 
the Knights Templar. Since the earlier underground 
gates had been blocked, the Crusaders made a new 
gate, the so-called Single Gate leading directly into 
the Stables of Solomon in the north-eastern part of 
the sanctuary. In addition, the Crusaders modified 
the Holy Sepulchre and built many new churches, 
some of which, like the Church of St. Anne, still 
survivo, even though in a slightly romanticised 19th 
century garb. Much in the city's topography during 
the time of the Latin Kingdom is not clear, but it 
does seem that they initiated many buildings in the 
valley immediately cast of the Haram and thus 
began the process of partial levelling of the Haram's 
platform with its western surroundings which has 
continued from that moment onwards. Finally, it 
should be noted that the Crusaders were very active 
builders and, even though much of their work was 
destroyed, it provided an enormous supply of al¬ 
ready-carved stones with the result that, in addition 
to remaining completed units such as the transept of 
the Ak$a mosque, a large number of subsequent 
Muslim buildings, especially in the area of the Bib 
al-Silsila or iu adjoining streets, contain decorative 
units taken from Latin constructions. 

It is possible to discuss as one entity the monu¬ 
ments built in Jerusalem between izoo and 1500 for 
two main reasons. One is that the nearly ninety 
original monuments which remain (not to speak of 
those mentioned in Mudjir al-Din's chronicle) have 
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not been studied with as much attention as the 
earlier ones, and stylistic or functional differentiations 
which doubtlessly occurred cannot therefore be 
identified as precisely. The second reason is that, 
partly because of their number and partly because 
they are functionally and even stylistically idatable 
to monuments found iu Cairo, Damascus, or Aleppo, 
these monuments lend themselves more readily than 
the earlier ones to typological rather than to chron¬ 
ological definition. 

One kind of architectural activity which followed 
the Crusades does, however, escape this general rule. 
It consisted in the task of re-Islamising the city. 
Churches were destroyed or transformed into 
mosques and the two main sanctuaries on the 
Haram were systematically cleansed of as many 
traces oi Christian occupation as possible. This 
activity was particularly notable in the Ak?3 mosque, 
where Saladin put up a new mifirdb with a rare 
mosaic decoration and to which he transported N’Qr 
al Din's celebrated minbar made especially for 
Jerusalem and which was tragically destroyed in 
1969 (cf. the historical section, § 15, above). In 
addition, Saladin and his immediate followers 
sought to repair, rebuild, and resanctify all the holy 
places which had existed on the Haram. As van 
Berchem showed on several occasions, this task 
was carried out in some confusion and led to any 
number of misunderstandings. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, it seems that the old sanctuary was returned 
quite rapidly to its former shape but not necessarily 
splendour, for, as will be shown presently, a totally 
new taste affected its western and northern sides. 

One can put into the same category of refurbishing 
the city of Jerusalem the rebuilding of its walls. 
Inscriptions, texts, and masonries are for the time 
being quite confusing for the establishment of a 
coherent chronology of the fortifications from the 
ythfx^th century until the Ottomans. It is not even 
certain whether the present walls coincide with those 
rebuilt under the Ayyubids, although what dif¬ 
ferences may have existed were probably minimal. 
The citadel on the western side of the city, whose 
use by the Muslims before the Crusades is still 
uncertainly documented either archaeologically or 
through literary sources, was entirely redone and 
remained In use as a typical late mediaeval kaTa 
until very recent times. 

Within a walled city with its restored ancient 
sanctuary and with a diminished Christian popula¬ 
tion, an enormous building activity took place over 
three centuries. Its first characteristic is that it was 
almost entirely concentrated on the Harar.i proper 
and on its western and northern sides, either along¬ 
side the sanctuary itself or along the streets leading 
to it. Only two Muslim buildings are known with 
certainty in the whole western half of the city. Its 
second characteristic is that it was a continuous 
activity. It is true of course that one can recognise 
and identify certain particularly active moments, 
such as the twenties and thirties of the 8th/i*th 
century, during the times of the remarkable governor 
Tenkiz or eke the times of Ka’itbay in the 
century. But these clusters of activity, which deserve 
individual monographs, should not hide the fact that 
buildings were erected all the time and by an ex¬ 
traordinary broad social spectrum of sponsors. 

The functions of the buildings are typical of any 
place in the MamIQk period: schools, orphanages, 
libraries, mndrasas. baths, khdnakahs. ribdfs, hospi¬ 
tals, commercial establishments, caravanserais, public 
latrines, fountains. The only apparent peculiarity of 
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Jerusalem when compared to Cairo or to Aleppo is 
the preponderance of purely charitable institutions 
over private mosques, madrasas, and mausoleums, 
the latter bcin* quite scarce. This latter point ob¬ 
viously reflects the practicality of Muslim piety as 
well as the fact that, as a politically provincial city, 
Jerusalem did not lend itself to the conspicuous 
consumption inherent iu the construction of mau¬ 
soleums. 

Few plans and elevations are available for these 
buildings but. when they do exist, the plans appear 
to be variations of the ubiquitous central plan (often 
covered, either because of the small size of the 
buildings or because of the impact of another tradi¬ 
tion of construction than Cairo’s) with one to four 
ixedr. s. The most visible feature of each building was 
always its facade, and Jerusalem is provided with an 
unusually wide range of MamIQk portals. There are 
few variations in their plans, but many in their 
elevation, especially in the types of vaults used. 
Superb nttkamas series coexist with simple barrel 
vaults and the zone of transition of tho B&b al-Silsila's 
domes exhibit the remarkable range of models avail¬ 
able to local masons and architects. Of all the 
buildings the most remarkable ones are the Tcnki- 
ziyya, the Avghuniyya, and the SQI$ al-Kattfmlu 
for the 8th/i4th century and the Ashrafiyya or the 
jewel-like fountain of Ka’itbSy on the Haram for 
the 9th/15th one. The construction is throughout 
of stone aud all monuments exhibit the superb 
technique of Palestinian masonry: closely Jointed 
courses often of stone of alternating colour, joggled 
voussoirs. sobriety ol decoration consisting usually of 
mouldings around openings or of inscriptions. While 
it will eventually be possible to determine a number 
of stylistic details which will identify a Jerusalem 
style of architecture, the main impression given by 
most of these monuments is that they exemplify 
the consistently high standards of MamIQk archi¬ 
tecture all over Syria and Egypt. 

The more important aspect of all these construc¬ 
tions lies in the manner in which they have trans¬ 
formed the IJaram. For instead of being simply an 
area surrounded by a portico and reached through a 
number of more or less monumental gates, the 
northern and western sides of the Unram became a 
show place of facades to buildings whose function 
was no longer connected to the Haram but received a 
certain value or grace from it. Thus the most magnifi¬ 
cent gateway on the Haram is not an entrance to it 
but to the bazaar of cloth merchants. The older, 
traditional gates with their consecrated names lost 
their importance. The Haram itself became clut¬ 
tered with all sorts of new buildings which detract 
by their very multiplicity from the main sanctuaries, 
inasmuch as many of them were for private or 
restricted use as places of prayer or for public 
charity rather than for the formal expression ol the 
faith's beliefs. What seems to be involved is at the 
same time a different, far more practical and more 
pluralistic piety, and also a different taste, no 
longer the imperial taste of the Umayyads nor 
probably that of the FStimids, but the taste of a 
wider social order which sought individual salvation 
through works rather than through the monumental 
glorification of the faith. 

4. The Ottomans. 

During the first years of Ottoman rule, earlier 
practices continued and a madras* like the Risasiyya 
( 947 /J 540 ) sriH follows MamIQk practice and MamIQk 
ideals. A large number of fountains are even later. 
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But the main effort of the Ottoman dynasty in its 
heyday was once again an imperial one, and it is 
therefore not an accident that its two most spectacu¬ 
lar achievements arc still among the most impressive 
monuments of the city. One is the tile revetment of 
the Dome of the Rock and the other one is in the 
walls and gates of Jerusalem. Both are essentially 
ioth/i6th century achievements attributed to Sulay- 
man the Magnificent, acd it is important to note that 
neither one sought to be functionally or spiritually 
original. For regardless of their effectiveness, which 
is striking indeed, their main point is that they have 
managed to capture two consistent themes in the 
monumental history of Jerusalem: the creation of a 
new Muslim holy place and the symbolic as well as 
physical separation of the Holy City from the rest 
of the world. 

After this century, the main activity of the Otto¬ 
mans consisted in constant repairs of the main 
sanctuaries of the Haram. The quality of these repairs 
decreased with the centuries as Ottoman wealth 
decreased and as Jerusalem declined in population 
and importance, until the second half of the 19th 
century brought a new, European-centred, signifi¬ 
cance aud architecture iuto the city. 

In the most recent years, two different types of 
investigations have been carried out in Islamic 
Jerusalem. The first one is the continuation and 
partial publication of excavations to the south and 
southwest of the Haram. These have by now fully 
demonstrated that the Umayvads utilised and 
probably rebuilt the staircases of Herodian origin 
leading to the sanctuary. See N. Avigad, Archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries in the Jewish quarter of Jerusalem, 
Second Temple period, Jerusalem 1976, and Mayer 
Ben-Dov, Hashiridim min Uatikufa hamuslamit 
hakadunia be c azor bar habayit, in Qadmoniol (Jerusa¬ 
lem 1972). 

The second group of investigations axe the studies 
of Mainluk monuments by A. Walls and M. Burgoyne, 
published in vols. Hi (1971) onwards of Levant, Jnal. 
of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem , and 
with a checklist by Burgoyne, The architecture of 
Islamic Jerusalem, British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, 1976. In addition to providing accurate 
plans and elevations of buildings to the west of 
the Haram, these studies have at times dealt with 
broader issues and a particularly original note by 
A. Walls in Levant, viii (1976), 159-61, suggests that 
the construction of the minarets of AfdaJ C A 1 I (1465-6) 
and of the SalShiyya (1417) in the western and 
primarily Christian part of the city served to frame 
symbolically the domes of the Holy Sepulchre with 
prototypical Muslim monuments. 

Bibliography . The most complete introduc¬ 
tion to the monuments of Islamic Jerusalem is by 
Max van Berchem, MaUriaux pour un Corpus 
inscriptionufx arabtearum. Ii. Syria du Sud, 
Jerusalem mile, Jerusalem Haram, vols. xliii-xlv 
of the Mfmoires de I'Jnstitut Franfais d'Archiologie 
Orientate (Cairo 1920-3). The most common literary 
sources are available in C. Le Strange, Palestine un¬ 
der the Moslems, London 1890, and A.-S. Marmarji, 
Textcs gdographiques arabes sur la Palestine, Paris 
1951, in addition of course to the indispensable 
Mudjlr al-DIn. The new translation of Mukaddasi’s 
chapters on Syria by A. Miquel, Damascus 1963. 
has important notes. 

General considerations on the monuments of 
Jerusalem in early Islamic times can be found in 
U. Monneret de Villard, Introduzione alio studio 
dell' archeologia islamica, Venice 1966, especially 


181-215; Lucien Golvin, Essai sur l‘architecture 
reiigieuse musulmane, ii, Paris 1971, and O. Grabar, 
The formation of Islamic art. New Haven 1973. 
For the Dome of the Rock, the most complete 
description is by K. A. C. Creswell and Marguerite 
van Berchem, Early Muslim architecture », Oxford 
1969. For a different interpretation, see O. Grabar, 
The Umayyad Dome of the Rock, in Ars Orienlatis, 
lii ( 1957 ). Additional information is in C. Kessler, 
Above the ceiling ... of the Dome of the Rock, in 
JR AS (1964). and c Abd al-Malik's inscription, in 
JR AS (1970). For the Afc$S mosque, the key 
works are R. W. Hamilton, The structural history 
of the Aqsa Mosque, Jerusalem 1949, and H. Stern, 
Richerches sur la Mosquieal-Aqsa, in Ars Orientals, 
v {1963). For the Haram gates in Umayyad times, 
see S. Corbett, Some observations , in Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly (1952-3). The first publica¬ 
tions of the new excavations arc by B. Maz&r and 
M. Bcn-Dov, The excavations in the Old City of 
Jerusalem. Jerusalem 1971. 

Much less work has been done on the later 
periods. See O. Grabar, A new inscription, in 
Studies in honour of A'. A. C. Creswell, Cairo ig6s; 
A. Miquel. Jerusalem arabe, in B. Et. Or., xvi 
(1961); L. Golvin, Quelques note; sur le Suq al- 
Qattanin, in B. Et. Or., xx (1967); M. H. Burgoyne, 
Sonu: Mameluke doorways, in Levant, from iii 1971 
to present; idem, The architecture of Islamic 
Jerusalem, British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem 1976. For the citadel, C. H. Johns, 
The Citadel, in QDAP, xiv (1950). 

No understanding of Jerusalem in the Middle 
Ages can avoid a thorough awareness of pre- 
Islarnic Jerusalem. Among the huge bibliography 
dealing with the latter, the most convenient works 
are L. H. Vincent, Jerusalem de VAncien Testa¬ 
ment, Paris 1954, summarising and revising his 
older work; J. Simons, Jerusalem, Leiden 1954; 
and It. Avi-Yooah, The Madaba mosaic, Jerusalem 
1954 . 

Several general books have provided valuable 
introductions to Islamic Jerusalem, even though 
many of them still tend to deal primarily with 
pre-Tslamic times. The most accurate ones are 
Y. Yadin, Jerusalem revealed, New Haven 1975 
and Israel Pocket Library, Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
* 973 - An exception with good photographs is 
A. Duncan, The Noble Sanctuary, London 1972. 
An interesting but controversial book about the 
future is A. Kutcher, The new Jerusalem, Cam¬ 
bridge 1973. (O. Grabar) 

KUDSI, MUHAMMAD fijAN, poet at the 
Mughal court in India. He was born and raised 
in Mashhad, from where he performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and was then engaged in the grocery trade 
before he went to India. In 1041/1632 he joined 
the ranks of the Emperor §hah Diahan’s poets. 
Djghistanl, the author of the Riydd al-§h.u*anV, 
states that Kudst preceded Kallm as poet-laureate 
to Shah Djahan, but this is not confirmed by con¬ 
temporary sources. He died in Lahore in 1056/1646-7 
and, according to Adhar’s Atash-kada, his remains 
were removed to Khurasan. 

Kudsi’s poems are distinguished by a felicity of 
style. Like Kallm, he was also engaged to compose 
a poetic history of Sh 5 h Djahan’s reign. Though less 
talented than his more famous contemporary, he 
seems to have been held in high esteem, and was 
regarded as a leading poet of his day. 

Bibliography : £ Abd al-Nabl Fakhr al-Zamanl 
Kazwini, Maykkdna, Lahore 1926; *Abd al-Hamld 
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Labor!, Bddskdh-nama, B.M. Add. Ms. 6556; 
Muhammad Salih Kanbu, Skdh DjahSn ndtna, 
ili, Calcutta 1939; Muhammad Amin, B.id^h 
nanta, B.M. Or. Ms. 173; ‘Ali-Kull Khan DSghi 
stani, Riyad al-shu^ara*, B.M. Add. Ms. 16,729; 
Lutf C AII Beg Adhar. Atash-kada, Bombay i860; 
Ghulam ‘All Khan Azad Bilgrdmi, ghituna-yt 
‘d tnira, Kanpur 1900. (MvNIBUft Rahman) 

KUDUMMUL, a small volcanic island in the 
Red Sea in 17° 52' N lat., called Kotumble on the 
English Admiralty charts and Qotanbul in Admiralty 
handbook , Western Arabia and th< Red Sea, London 
1946, 133. The island has a rich flora, which has been 
studied by the botanist Ehrenbcrg, and is note¬ 
worthy for its iron deposits, which arc mentioned 
as early as the geographer Ibn al-Mudjiwlr (cl. Gj0/ 
1233). Kudummul, which lies near tfamkja on the 
Arabian coast off ‘Aslr [g.v.J, once marked the 
boundary between the land of the KinQna and 
Yemen. 

Bibliography at- Hamdflr.I, $ifal diaslrat td- 
< Arab, ed. D. H. Mailer, Leiden 1884-91, 51: 
C. Ritter, Die Erdkunde ton Asien, viii/i, Berlin 
1846, 1023: A. Sprcnger, Du Post • und Reiseronten 
des Orients, in Abhandl. f. d. Kundt des Morgen- 
landes, iii/3, Leipzig 1864. 133; idem, Die alte 
Geographte Arabiens, Bern 1875, 32; A. Grohmann, 
Sudatabien als Wirtscha/tsgebiel, i ( Osten und 
Orient, ed. R. Geyer and H. Obersbergcr, 1. Reihe, 
Forechungen, Bd. iv, Vienna 1922), 168. 

(A. Gkohnann) 

al-SUDCRI. ABU VIJUSAYN/al HASAN 

AHMAD B. MtJIASIMAU B. AtJMAD B. Dj a‘fAK 

0. Hamdav al Baghdad?, H anafl fak ih who was 
bom and who died at Baghdad (362-5 Kadjab 
428/972 24 April 1037). He was head of the Hanafl 
school in ‘Irik, and had occasion to lead several 
public discussions, in which he defended his own 
viewpoint, with his contemporary, the Shari*! 
AM Hamid al-hfara’uii, whom he however es¬ 
pecially revered. A number of pupils gathered 
around him, the most famous of whom was al- 
Khatlb al-Baghdad! [g,*.]. 

As well as various works like his K. al-Hik&b on 
marriage and his A". nl-Tadjrul on the differences 
between the Hanaffs and Shafi'is, al-Kudiirt wrote a 
.YJuk£ta.}ar. which had a great scholarly renown and 
enjoyed a sanctity comparable to the Rtsdla of 
al*KayrawSnl [f.u.J amongst the MalikU. It is a 
concise legal manual, but is clearer than the one of 
the same name by Khalil b. Ish5k [g.v.]; it deals 
with ritual, contracts, personal status, criminal law 
and the law of succession, without particular rare 
for logical order. This MukhUuar inspired many 
commentaries, including c.g. al giatrkara ol-nayyira 
of Abu Bake b. ‘Ali al-‘AbbadI (Istanbul 2301, 1314, 
1323, Delhi 1327) and al-Lubib fl sharb al Kitab of 
<Abd al-Ghanl al-Maydfinl (in the margins of the 
previous work, and Cairo 1344/1927). Numerous 
mss. of the Mukkta?ar exist, which has btcu pub¬ 
lished many times, notably at Delhi in 1847, at 
Bombay in 1303 with trs. in Persian and Pashto, 
at Istanbul in 1281 with a Turkish paraphrase, and 
in 1309 also. The chapter on the holy war was edited 
and translated into Latin by RoscnmUller, in Ana¬ 
lecta arabica, Leipzig 1825*6. and in French by 
Ch. Solve, Paris 1829; that on marriage was edited 
and translated by G. Helmsdorfer, Frankfurt 1832; 
and more recently, G.-ll. Bousquet and L. Bercher 
edited and translated extensive passages in Le Mitt 
personel en droit musulwan kanJ/ite, Tunis n.d. 
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al-KOFA, one of the two cities (w^r [q.v.]), along 
with Basra (g.t'.J, founded in ‘Irak by early Islam. 
A permanent military establishment of the Arabs in 
Mesopotamia, Kufa retained the whole of the ‘Iraki 
Sawdd [g.u.] under its control, it participated actively 
in the Islamic expansion into banian territory, and, 
throughout the i$t/7th century, was a hotbed of 
intense political ferment. It was there also, as at 
Ba^ra, that there took place for three centuries the 
gestation of Arabo*Islamic civilisation and culture. 
Then KQfa experienced decline and ruin; today only 
a few traces remain, mostly of late date or restored. 

Kufa was founded in 17/638 by Sa‘d b. Abf 
WakkS? [f.t'.J, the victor of al-Kadisiyya [g.t».], 
after the whole of ‘Irik had been wrested from the 
hands of the Susanids and notably after the capture 
of Mada’in-Ctesiphon (16/637), whose climate the 
Arabs could not endure. But other no less important 
reasons must be added to this: given the existence 
of a willingness to settle and immigrate, ‘Umnr 
preferred lo keep the Arabs grouped together and 
segregated from the peoples and territory conquered, 
in a relationship of spatial continuity with Arabia. 
This presupposes that, very swiftly, these main ideas 
were issued which set out to dictate the relationship 
of conquering people-conquered peoples; no dispersal 
in the5iizrrfd or agricultural settlement, maintenance 
of the military striking force, the setting-up of a 
newly-originated fiscal system which would tap the 
revenues of the ‘Iraki territory without direct ex¬ 
ploitation on the part of the Arabs, all this resting 
upon the co-existence of Arab clans very dissimilar 
in their origin. The role of the new state and the new 
religion as tutelary power and unifying principle 
was also implicitly taken into consideration. There 
is nn doubt that ‘Urnac wished to make of it the 
experimental melting pot of his system, given con¬ 
crete form by the establishment of the diudn be¬ 
tween 20 and 23/640-3. 

I. The city of Kufa. 

Kufa, a creation ex nikilo, was placed at the edge 
of the Arabian steppe, but on the bank of the principal 
branch of the middle Euphrates, guarding the pas¬ 
sage to BAbil and, from there, Ctesiphon, a few 
miles to the north-east of al-Hira; an excellent 
position of contact, astride two worlds, somewhat 
familiar to the Arab array due to its being situated 
in the region of al-Kadisiyya. Kflfa. placed on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, on a tongue ( lisdn ] of 
dry, grey sand mixed with gravel, was slightly 
above the water level. It escaped floods, was well- 
supplied with water, and enjoyed a salubrious 
climate. 

We do not know with exactitude the origin of 
the word Kufa. The Arab historians and geographers, 
as they were accustomed, made of it a common noun 
designating any surface of rounded sand, but ob¬ 
viously, this appears to be a reconstruction a posteri- 
ori. Massignou derives it from the Syriac ‘Aljula, 
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basing i* in particular on Chinese testimony; a text 
of al-Tabari situates the place ‘Akul between the 
Euphrates and the houses of K&fa, probably to the 
north of the miff. Perhaps it is nearer the truth to 
see its origin in the Persianised form Kuba (Sarkis, 
in Sumer [1954]). Only a text of Sayf b. c Umar 
(al-Tabari, ed. Cairo, iv, 40 ff.) gives some detailed 
information on the first settlement, on the lakhfif of 
the mosque and the palace, and the apportioning of 
land to the tribes, clans and fragments of tribes, 
who constituted the army of Mad&’in. This has to 
be rectified and completed in the light of other 
historical and geographical texts. A public area was 
at first delimited; this was to include essentially the 
mosque and the governor’s palace, and to become 
the focal point from which the whole encampment 
branched out. Fifteen mandkid[ or avenues separating 
the tribal lots, each forty cubits wide, radiated from 
this central area. Along the five matidhidi of the 
north were settled the tribes SuUym, Tbaklf. Ham- 
dan, Badjlla, Tagblib and Tayin al-LSt; to the 
south, the Asad, Nakba f , Kinda and Azd; to the 
east, the An$Ar, Muzayna, Tainlm and Mu!.)3rib, 
Asad and 'Amir; finally, to the west. BadjSla, 
Badjla, Djadila and Djuhavna. This picture, it uiay 
be seen, contradicts a tradition of al-§b&‘bt cited by 
al-BalSdhurl (Futiih, 276) according to which all the 
Yemenis were placed to the east, between the rnosque 
and the Euphrates, and the Nizarfs to the west, a 
tradition which study of the topography of KQfa 
as it appears from the narratives on the great revolts 
of the ist/7th century does not corroborate. But it is 
beyond doubt that some alterations were effected by 
historical evolution in this picture of tribal geog¬ 
raphy: the Tamim, in particular, migrated from the 
east to the west with the c Abs. The problem of the 
great tribes of Rabl'a, Bakr and ‘Abd al-Kays still 
remains. For the most part, the Bakr migrated to 
Basra, but a certain number of them settled at 
Kufa—including the ancient family of !>hu 'I- 
Qjaddayn. As for c Abd al-Kays, initially estab¬ 
lished at Ba$ra, they were possibly moved on a 
large scale to Ktlfa at the time of the raliphnte 
of c Alf, to leave it again in 40/660 for Basra. In 
any event, a certain number of characteristic features 
of the tribal establishment at Kufa arc to be noted: 
settlement of the main part—but not the whole—of 
the Arab mukatila who had to confront the S&s&nid 
armies; heterogeneity of the tribal structure, in 
contrast to Basra; presence of .1 majority of Mudarl 
and Kays? elements formed either from large Bedouin 
clans (Tamlm, Asad), or from clans of the Hidjar 
(Thakif, Sulaym, Djnhayna, Muzayna), but never¬ 
theless a concentration of a strong Yemeni minority, 
completely uncustomary elsewhere. It may even be 
asked if early Kflfa did not contain a majority of 
Yemenis, who later became a weaker and weaker 
minority; certain modern authors have gone as far 
as to assert that the lafi£fll of KQfa was conceived 
to shelter these distant migrants, together with 
those of the HitliSz, rather than the others (M. Hinds, 
in IJMF.S, ii [1971], 346-67). The pure Yemeni 
elements are here massively present (Himyar, 
HarruUn, Hadramawt, MadhbisJj) alongside tribes 
newly Yemenised (Kinda and Bagjila in particular, 
Azd Sarilt and Tayyi*), but the tribe which became 
the most numerous of the Yemenis and without 
doubt of all the tribes, that of Hamdan, was not 
settled at Kufa as early as the Madhbisjj, Badjlla and 
Kinda, and it was made up for the most part of 
recent immigrants (rawddif), who had come under 
c Uthman, ‘All and perhaps Mu c Swiyn. It remains a 


fact that the Yemeni phenomenon was to determine 
the political destiny of Kufa as well as the colour 
of its civilisation. According to Massignon, it is 
through the influence of the old Yemeni element, 
city dwellers for a long period, that the sedentarisa- 
tion of the Arab tribes at Ktifa was effected; hence a 
civilising and urbanising role of the first order may 
be attributed to it from very early on. 

Figures for the total population vary according to 
the sources and periods. It may be admitted that 
during the very first phase, there were between 
20,000 ami 30,000 inhabitants (al-Baiadhurl, Futiih, 
276), although Yakut gives the figure of 40.000 
(BuUJdn, iv, 491). A text of AbQ Mifchnaf (al-Tabari, 
v, 79) speaks of the mobilisation by «AH of ail the 
57,000 mukdtila, of whom 40.000 were adults and 
17,000 adolescents. Ziyfid b. Abl Sufyin, having 
enlarged the mosque, foresaw it as accommodating 
60,000 people, a figure corroborated by a reliable 
piece of information given by al-Baiadl}Uri (Futiih . 
345) concerning the people registered in the ditcdti. 
So there would have been, around the year 50/670. 
60,000 men and 80,000 women and children, that is, 
140.000 Arabs of whom a census had been made, to 
which it is reasonable to arid the clandestine residents 
and the nrm-Arabs, slaves or maitd/i. Certainly at the 
same period the figure for the population of lia$ra 
(200,000 registered) rather outnumbered that of 
KQfa, but the demographic inflation in the space 
of a generation was nevertheless considerable. This 
may explain the transplantation by Ziyfld to Khura¬ 
san of 50,000 people, of whom 40,000 were from 
Basra and to.ooo from Kufa. it is probable that 
after Ziyad and throughout the Umayyad regime, 
the number of Arabs drawing stipends and registered 
remained stable or even had a tendency to diminish 

from al-Had]dja<Jj (73-95/694-7x3) onwards, but the 

number of non-Arabs, uprooted from the land, new 
nuw&ll flocking to the mi?r, cannot be known for 
certain. The fact that this last governor took drastic 
measures to repulse them is clear proof of the exist¬ 
ence of this disordered influx, dangerous for the 
equilibrium of the city. The history of the population 
of Kflfa, in the earliest and Umayyad period, is 
that of a very swift and essentially Arab expansion 
in a first phase (17-53/638-73). followed by a stabilisa¬ 
tion, at times disrupted by the rural non-Arab 
immigration. 

The topographic framework of Kufa during the 
xst/ytli century evolved while remaining faithful to 
the original plan. The first Kuia, that of *Umar 
{*7-23/638-43) was a military camp, geometrical, airy 
and open, where tent* quickly raised for an expedi¬ 
tion were drawn up in lines. Soon, without doubt 
alter the pacification of the Iranian territories, the 
need arose for a more permanent settlement, where 
tents were replaced by huts of reeds, which were 
abundant in the region. A third stage saw the sub¬ 
stitution of houses ( dOr ) for huts, in labin or clay 
dried and cut up in large rectangular blocks, a stage 
inaugurated under the first governorship of al- 
Mugtjlra b. SJju'ba (22-4/642-4). In fact, all this is 
information given by Yakut and reproduced by 
Massignon. Nevertheless, it is contradicted by Sayf, 
who compresses the stages, stating that the building 
of Kufa in labin was decided very rapidly, before 
the takhtU itself, in 17/C38. Finally, it is with Ziyid 
(50-3/670-3) that the diiur or Mesopotamian fired 
brick was introduced, at first to construct the 
cathedral mosque and the governor's palace which 
adjoined it on the south, later no doubt for the 
houses of the aristocracy or diir. Considerable cx- 
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pcnses wen incurred to give to the mosque an 
architectural form; materials brought from al-Ahwaz 
for the columns, and the calling in of Aramaean or 
Persian masons. Kfifa was changed into a well-built 
city and began to take on, with this governor, the 
features of its topography which would only really 
change with the end of the Umayyad period and the 
beginning of the ‘Abbisld period. 

Umayyad Kufa was not surrounded by ramparts; 
it may be supposed that its diameter did not exceed 
two kilometres. The monumental centre was com¬ 
posed of the M’S of the fortified of the rahbu 
or mayddn where various ceremonies took place, and 
of markets or asad*, constructed under the goveruor- 
ship of Khalid al-Kasr! (105-/0/723-37) but given a 
specialised use much earlier. Massignor >ees here the 
prototype of the future asw/i& of Baghdad, but it is 
permissible to consider them as the model for the 
markets of all the Islamic towns of the Middle Ages 
by virtue of their vaulted form as well as the structure 
of their activities, where a special place had to be 
accorded to the iaydrifa or moneychangers, at the 
time bankers of the governors and moneylenders of 
the SbTi conspiracies. 

From the monumental centre there radiated out 
the khitaf or tribal lots which constituted the main 
part of the dwellings of Kfifa. Nevertheless. kaliVi c or 
individual lots were assigned from the earliest period 
as exceptional favours to the Companions ami to 
certain great figures who had their aristocratic 
houses built there, always situated in the centre. 
Al-Ya c kubl gives a list of 25 i&r % in which are to be 
noted the names of Talba, al-Zubayr, Sa‘d and hi*; 
son ‘Umar. Abd Mfisa al-Ash'ari and his descendants 
who played an important role in Kufa before emigrat¬ 
ing to Kumm, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘fid, Khalid b. 
'Urfuia, one of the principal leaders of the army of 
conquest, *AdI b. Hatim. DJarir b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Badjall. al-Astj‘ath al- Kindi and Umm Han! sister of 
‘All. Other sources speak of the private houses of 
al-Walld b. ‘Uljtba, al-Mukhtar al-.ibakafi and ‘Amr 
b. Huraylfc. 

In addition to the monumental centre, to the 
collective A/p/o/ and the private dOr, let us cite as 
essential elements of the topography of Kufa the 
tnandhidi or avenues, the ukak or streets, the 
suhari (waste pieces of ground ? e.g. safi*" 1 al- 
Ratdakhi), the ftammdmdt , the masddjid, small 
mosques of a clan or quarter, and especially the 
4i*bbdtuit of Kfifa. The diabbfndt, numbering a 
dozen, riddling the city everywhere almost certainly 
from the time of ‘All, played the role of tribal ceme¬ 
teries, bat they* owed their importance to the fact 
that they served as places of assembly, mobilisation 
and taking-vip arms. Their name was linked with 
some major historical episodes, such as the revolt 
of al-Mujdjtur. It may be that we have there a 
privileged example of the influence of old Yemen on 
the urban structure of Kfifa. Among the principal 
diabbdtuit may be cited that of Sabi* devolved to the 
HamdSn, dj. Mifehnaf (Azd), Murid (Ma.Jhbtdj), 
Kinda (Kinda and Rabl c a), S 4 *fdiyyln (Asad), 
Uthayr (‘Abs), etc. Other topographical features, 
whether in Kfifa itself or in its immediate environs, 
are often mentioned in the sources and assume a 
certain importance: the Kunfisa, at first a dumping- 
ground situated to the west of the camp-town, having 
become later, from the Umayyad period, a place of 
unloading for caravans from Arabia, a market for ■ 
animals, on occasion a place of execution, and above ' 
all a fair for the poets similar to the Mir bad of Basra: 
the dar ar-risk, the likkat al-barfd, the bob at ffl, the ! 


kinjara, all this within the city; bamm&m A'yan, 
.Asad, dayt Hind, day/ Ka*b, dayr al-BjamSdiim and 
kasr Mukatil, situated immediately outside but all 
places intimately involved in the city’s existence. 

Umayyad Kufa, marked by the attempt at ur¬ 
banism of Ziyid and Khalid .il-Kasrl, evolved, while 
reinaiuing faithful to the earliest plan, from a 
Bedouin-style cainp to a well-built, articulated, 
functional city, an evolution which was to be com¬ 
pleted iu the ‘Abbasid period by the mere fact of the 
maturing of the Arabo*Muslim civilisation of which 
Kufa was precisely one of the two primordial melting 
pots. Throughout the ist/7th century, Kufa no doubt 
remained airy, not yet surrounded by ramparts and 
open to the Arab steppe, as is witnessed by the traffic 
of men and poetry and the obstinate presence of the 
Bedouin model. Scdcntarisation, a rapid and un¬ 
deniable success, would have been inexplicable with¬ 
out the maintenance of the umbilical cord with 
Arabia, but the Arabs of Kufa were well and truly 
settled people, almost totally cut off from the 
nomadic way of life. For it was the first time in their 
history that the Arabs united to form such a great 
urban concentration, a melting-pot where specimens 
of the whole of Arabia came to live and dwell to¬ 
gether. If we continue to consider the urban sphere, 
we have to notice that Kfifa was to undergo profound 
changes during the high ‘Abb&sid period. The early 
‘Abbasirfs considered making it their capital and 
established themselves there for some time, but the 
‘Alid presence and sympathies were so strong that 
they wavered for some time between Kfifa. Anbir 
and the new city of Hiishimiyya which was coupled 
with Ka$r I bn Hubayra. before al-Mansur founded 
Baghdad (145-0/761-3) and moved the bayt nl mdi 
and datedutln there from Kfifa (al-RalSdJjurl, Fut.uk, 
293), which indicates clearly that Kfifa had assumed 
the role of administrative capital of the empire, 
even if the caliphs did not always reside there. 

During this short period of thirty years (132-46/ 
750-63), there took place an Iranlsation of a part of 
the Kfifan toponymy, following the influx of l&ura- 
sfmian soldiers: for example, the streets of Labbim 
IJjarlr and tfnJifijSm ‘Antara and the naming of 
crossroads by the Iranian form of fahdrstldj, such as 
the fahdrsiijj of Badjlla (al-Balfi(J|nirI, Futith, 280). 
On the other hand, the early ‘Abbisids undertook 
the building at Kfifa of al-Ru?afa and the castle of 
Abu * 1 - Khaslb: above all, al-Mansur, after the move 
to Baghdad, had the city surrounded by ramparts 
and a moat, making the inhabitants bear the costs 
of it. It is probable that the enclosure did not sur¬ 
round the Ktmdsa and some d^abbdndt outside the 
centre, thus creating a differentiation between a 
madina and suburbs. The term nuuiina in the sense 
of a historical urban nucleus, elaborated, closely- 
packed and protected by walls with gates, makes its 
appearance for the first time iu the account given by 
al-Tabari with regard to the revolt of Ibn T& 65 |aba 
(199/814). The same author remarks that the Kundsa 
contained dwelling houses, just as there appears in 
his writing the idea of a suburb or rabad (viti, 361). 
Thus we arc in the presence of the "process of 
civilisation" of Kufa in every sense of the term: 
«t became a classical Muslim town after haying been 
an Arab camp-town, and it became a civil centre 
after having been a military camp. Finally, during 
the trd/ 9 th century, and although it always remained 
■ clearly Arab, Its population was mixed and the city 
1 began to five in osmosis with the Sawadiyyun or 
people from the Sawad who started to become 
Muslim. Nevertheless, there is a problem of knowing 
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whether, at its apogee as a city, in the 3 rd/gth cen¬ 
tury, KQfa entirely lost its character of a spacious 
town and caine to resemble those Islamic cities of a 
latter age where the tnadlna became an assemblage 
extremely crowded with houses and almost sti #, *ng. 
It does not seem so, because the geographers of a 
later period, such as al-MukaddasI and much later 
Ibn Djubayr (though the latter was writing in a 
period of the city’s complete decadence), allow one 
to catch a glimpse of the existence of green or garden 
spaces in the heart of the town. But these same 
geographers, as the archaeological remains stretching 
as far as Nadjaf also indicate, testify to the expansion 
of Kufa towards the west, far beyond the early 
boundaries. But then, Kufa was no longer one of the 
centres from which early Islam, i.e. conquering Arab 
Islam, radiated, but an important city of e Ir&fc, the 
simple capital of an administrative area. 

The provincialisation of KQfa, and even its deca¬ 
dence, became an established fact in the |th/ioth 
century. The old structures (the military arM c , the 
tribal spirit, the financial system) began to break 
down, because the whole edifice of the conquest, 
inherited from the Arab empire, and of which KQfa 
was merely the concrete form, became obsolete, and 
it is known that at its height the caliphate sub¬ 
mitted to the tutelage of the Buyids at the same 
time as the unity of the Muslim world broke up. 
Because of this, the decadence of Kufa was only one 
of the manifestations of this profound change which 
intercontinental commercial activity was unable to 
sustain and prolong, as at Basra for one or two 
centuries. One may speak of a crisis of the Islamic 
city (Massignon), but in reality we are concerned 
with a general crisis of early Islam as a state and 
society, indeed as a civilisation; even more, one might 
say, with a historical mutation for which a town like 
KQfa should certainly pay the price. On the concrete 
level, there was the great Israeli outbreak at the 
end of the 3rd/gth century, of which KQfa was the 
primordial crucible and of which the lyarmatfan 
violence was one of the destructive elements. In 
293/905, 3 ' 2/934 »*d 3 * 5 / 927 . KQfa underwent the 
assaults and pillage of the I<arma|ians. It was never 
to recover from these. It is this which explains the 
emergence in 334 / 945 , not far from it, thanks to the 
protection of the Buyids, of Nadjaf or Mashhad 
<AII as a centre of §hr l i devotion which, since the 
3rd/9th century, had become the specifically dis¬ 
tinguishing dimension of Kufa. Shi c i religious sym¬ 
bolism was concentrated there, but as it happened, 
the old Arab I<Cfa which was far from being identified 
with the $hl c i phenomenon vanished. The urbanised 
tribal structure also collapsed at the same time as 
there arose a “rc-bcdouinisation" or, at any rate, a 
growing threat from a new nomad world of the 
Arabo-'Irak! steppe. Thus it was in 386/996 that 
Baha* al-Dawla ceded Kufa as an i$f*V to the chief 
of the 'Ukaylids fo.r.l. The Banu Asad, the Tayyi 5 , 
of whom a large fringe remained outside the city 
limits, because undoubtedly living in symbiosis with 
it, and also the Sfcammar, newly-come on the scene, 
dominated Kufa and ruined it. Thus these same 
Asad (to differentiate them from the settled Asad), 
from whom the grammarians of KQfa derive, by 
means of a real ethnological effort, all the flavour of 
their citations, preserving themselves with their 
very strong identity, came to present themselves as 
taking part in the ruin of KQfa, the new incarnation 
of Lagash, Ur and Babylon, and which was soon 
dead like them. In 495/1 iox, with the emergence of 
al-Hilla, KQfa lost definitively its importance and 


the major part of its inhabitants. Ibn JJjubayr (539- 
614/1*44-2217), who visited it a little later (578-81/ 
1182-5), speaks of it as a deserted and ruined city 
but one where some inhabitants still survived, sub¬ 
jected to the regular pillages of the tribe of KhafSdja 
<Rihla . Beirut 1959, 187, zSS). The whole built-up 
area between the mosque and the Euphrates had 
been destroyed and was covered now with orchards. 
He speaks at some length of the cathedral mosque, 
still standing, with its high ceilings, its columns 
leaded on the inside, a prayer hall with five bays, its 
sacred vestiges where the ShFi myths were neigh¬ 
bours to the recurring myths of old Babylonia taken 
over by Islam: the mufaUS of Ibrahim, the tnihrab 
of ‘All, the tinnawr of Noah and the supposed tomb 
of Muslim b. 'Akll. After the Mongols had conquered 
‘Ir&k, Must a wf I KaswinI wrote for the Mongol prince 
a treatise describing the resources of the country 
(Nuthat al-kulub, tr. Le Strange, 30, 166, axo), where 
lie speaks of Kufa as having ramparts with a cir¬ 
cumference of 18,000 paces and of its important 
agricultural role. Finally, Ibn Battuta (8th/i4th 
century) who, on the subject of Kufa, reproduces in 
part Ibn Djubayr but adds some personal elements, 
secs it, in a similar way to Mustawfi, as a town 
ruined for the most part, but not yet dead. According 
to him, of the ka$r al-Hm&m, nothing more than the 
foundations remained, but the markets, still beauti¬ 
ful, survived. He speaks of the diabbdna of KQfa as 
if there were no more than one. where the tomb of 
al-Mukhtfr had been repaired and over which a 
cupola had been erected (Rihla. Beirut i960, 219). 
In the Ottoman period, KQfa fell to the rank of a 
ndhiynt dependent on the badd* of Naijjaf, which was 
dependent in its turn on the $an$iak of Karbala*. 
Niebuhr visited it and compiled a plan of it. Massi¬ 
gnon went there for a first time in 1908 and for a 
second time in 1934. He spoke of the "now deserted 
site of the great city which was the most Arab o i the 
Muslim metropolises ”, of which just a few traces of 
buildings were marked out: the fJjami*, the tombs 
of Hani* b. ‘Urwa and Muslim b. ‘AkII, the Bayt 
‘Ali, two guard houses, one of which was built by 
the English, the small oratory HannSna and the 
matdjiJ al-Sahla. He noted that a new quarter had 
appeared between the mosque and the Euphrates. 
It still exists, and has even been extended; how¬ 
ever, it is less important than the recent western 
quarter, towards Najjaf, which is mainly residential. 
Some other European archaeological missions went 
to al-HIra (Talbot Ric* in 1931, in particular). Since 
1938, the site of KQfa, declared an archaeological 
site, has become an object of interest to the ‘Ir&k* 
academic authorities and a first season of excava¬ 
tions was made there at that dato. The great mosque, 
completely and sometimes awkwardly restored, re 
mains the central building; it seems to be raised in 
comparison with its earlier level and only the ram¬ 
parts remain. The buff, much larger, has just been 
mapped out. It is a building now in ruins, though 
more Instructive than the inosque. Let us also note 
the presence of the mosque of al-Sahla to the west 
of the site. Various objects in glass and ceramic and 
some coins of the Umayyad period have been found. 
Never tireless, the archaeological exploration of KQfa 
may be considered as only in its early stage and, if 
well handled, as being capable of adding much to 
our knowledge of the city, still essentially one 
derived from books. 

II. Politics, ideology and culture in Kufa. 

White in the ist/7th century Kufa played a political 
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role of the first order, as the matrix of a large number 
of matters of future significance for Islam, in the 
2nd/8th, after the foundation of Baghdad and with 
the opening-up of the Islamic empire, politic and the 
struggle for power left KMa aside; but, on the other 
hand, cultural activitiesdevelopcd there and achieved 
a high level (between xjo to 250/approx. 760 to 860). 
From then there is evidence of a triple Kufa: a 
political KOfa (up to 150); a cultural Kufa (150-250) 
and then a purely ideological KQfa (250-35°) which 
had become a focal point of doctrinal gWism. 

The principal episodes which punctuated the 
political activity of early KOfa were: the participation 
in the revolt against ^thmdn ( 34 * 5 / 6 54 * 5 )the sup 
port given to c Ali for the two great internecine battles 
of al-Djamal (56/656) and §iff!n (37/657); the emer¬ 
gence in its heart of the KhSridji movement; the 
beginnings of political ShFism with the action, 
which was suppressed, of #udjr b. ( AdI al-Klndf 
(51/671). After that, the pro-SfeI c i revolts succeeded 
one another, and wore just as regularly quelled: the 
episode of Muslin b. c Akll and the massacre at 
KarbalS* (601/679-So), ^ ie nmrch of the Tatrudbtin 
(65/684), the uprising of al Mukhtdr (66-7/685-6), 
the preaching of al-Mughira and of Bay fin, the 
revolt of Zayd b. £ A1I (122/739) and that of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu«Swiya (127/744). Finally, it was Kufa 
which was the directing brain behind the ‘Abbdsid 
da ( u'a, and it was at the great mosque of Kufa that 
the first caliph of the new dynasty was solemnly 
invested (132/749). But Kufa equally underwent 
numerous rounds of Kh 3 ridjt assaults, particularly 
in 76/695, when it was threatened by Shabib, and 
more seriously in 127-8/744-5 by al-Dahhak. It 
participated, in 82-3/701-2, alongside Basra, in the 
great revolt of Ibn al-AshMth which brought the 
Umajryad regime close to its collapse and which 
was a revolt of the amsar without ideological content. 

This abundance of insurrections, of seditious ac¬ 
tions and political events, earned Kufa the reputation 
of a turbulent, agitated, ambitious city, and, for the 
later §M l i consciousness, of a martyr city. Thus on 
the majority Sunni side, there were some solid pre¬ 
judices, on the other side, a whole apocalyptic 
elaboration in which "accursed Baghdad will be 
destroyed and Kufa will be queen of the world, after 
having been a dwelling of exile and waiting for true 
believers." According to the itadUh of Salman, 
"KQfa is the ftubba j— roynl tent) of Islam; a time 
will come for the world when there will be no true 
believer except the one who lives there or whose 
heart sighs for it" (Massignon, Explication du plan 
de Kufa, repr. in Opera Minora, iii, 34). 

In reality, this constant political effervescence of 
the xst/ 7 th century resulted from the structure of 
Kufa itself as well as in historical evolution. As a 
fundamental component of the system of the amjdr 
at least until 30/650, the date at which Basra out¬ 
stripped it in the conquest of the Iranian Hast, Kufa 
sheltered the conquerors of ‘Irflfc from the time of the 
first wave onwards, that of the Ahl al-Ayydtn until 
the A hi al-Kddisiyya. The first presumed upon the 
antiquity of their conversion and their faithfulness 
to Islam, the second had participated in the Ridda, 
but they were of no less high Arab lineage. Kufa, 
on the other hand, drained the major part of the 
resources of the Sawdd aad the leaders of the array 
managed the ancient royal domains, this becoming 
later a real apple of discord, while the immigration 
to Basra, except for that of tlie Bakr, was that of 
latecomers, of tribes from the Arabian south-east, 
newly come to the scene of conquest and arriving in 


complete, homogenous tribal groups. Within the 
tribal structure of Kufa, in the conditions which 
surrounded its genesis, by tho attraction exercised 
over the new immigrants or raxeddif, and the lack 
of any immigration control, from the very fact of its 
supremacy in the high period, some germs of tonsion 
1 took root which were ready to develop. Under the 
caliphate of c Umar, the equilibrum was maintained, 
and the armies of Kufa were occupied in conquering 
Persia. It is in the caliphate of ‘Uthmdn that the 
internal conflicts began to appear; the former 
Islamic dlite, raised up by c Umar, yielded ground to 
the traditional chiels who shared in the a'tnal and 
saw their position reinforced by the waves of rawddif 
of their own tribes (a typical case of opposition is 
between an Ashtar NakhaS and an Ash'ath b. 
Kays). The activism of the Ahl al-Ayyam, dis¬ 
appointed by the new politics, resulted in the murder 
of ‘Utljman in which a number among them were in¬ 
volved, and this ranged them necessarily on the side 
of *AIi. ‘Airs coming to Kufa highlighted the new 
phenomenon of the supremacy of the amsdr over 
Arabia for tho definition of the political destiny of 
the Arabs; for four years, Kufa was to be if not the 
capital of the empire, seeing that the empire was 
divided, at least a centre of major decision and the 
scat of the caliphate. From this privileged episode 
of its existence, KOfa was to derive its future preten¬ 
sions, but also a persistent faithfulness to C AB and 
his family- Nevertheless, from its origin, this faith¬ 
fulness was (ar from making for unanimity. The 
Ashraf or traditional chiefs of the tribes, having in 
general participated at al-l\udisiyya. and being en¬ 
rolled in the shorn/ al^afd*, were lukewarm towards 
the cause of ( AtI and consequently also the inass of 
the inhabitants who, in general, followed them. The 
activists remained (who may bo named as the $nrrd 5 
[7.0.]), of whom a majority cast in its lot with ‘All 
and on whom he showered benefits, but of whom a 
minority, harder and more intransigent, showed itself 
reticent and soon hostile with regard to him. After 
the arbitration, it appeared that ‘All could no longer 
be certain of anyone except his partisans, his g/jl'a 
in the political sense of the term, while the intransi¬ 
gent members of the kurrd' fell into ifljSridjism and 
the conservative group of the AsJjraf abandoned 
him; whence the dislocation of the coalition which 
he had constituted, whence also the minority charac¬ 
ter and powcrlcssness of the Sh!‘a for a century. The 
Umayyads governed indeed with the support of the 
Ashraf, who did not like them, but found in them a 
principle of order. They were satisfied with their 
growing social influence, guaranteed by the Umayyad 
regime. It is this which explains why the Aghrif 
ranged themselves on the side of the established 
power every time ihat a ShTi insurrection broke out, 
and why that power gained their collaboration I11 
disarming the ShFi troops. In 61/680, they even 
took part in the murder of tfusayn; they mobilised 
actively against al-Mukhtar, who threatened their 
privileges; aad they regrouped themselves around 
the governor in order to bring about the failure of 
Zayd b. Mil’s action. Only the great revolt of 82-3/ 
701-2 was a specifically ‘Iraki revolt against the 
preponderance of the Ahl al-Sham, the tyranny o( 
the governor al-Hadjdjadi and, because of this, it 
was led by the Asdiraf as well as by the farrd\ But 
there followed a large-scale demilitarisation of the 
wist, and the foundation of Wa$it, the settlement of 
the Syrian army in c IrSk as if in occupied territory. 

If, throughout rhe ist/7th century, the majority 
of the Ajfcrtf showed themselves hostile to the 
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Shl*i movement. certain of the Ashrif nevertheless 
participated actively in it, such as al-Mulihtar him- 
self, Ibr&hlm b. al-Ashlar and ‘Abd al Rabinan b. 
Shup^yh al ShibAml, But after al Muk^tar, it was 
above all popular elements which supported Shl c f 
activism, whether from among the Arabs, Yemenis in 
particular and, more precisely, Yemenis from certain 
clans of Hamdftn (KbArif. Shakir, etc.), or else 
recruited from among the plebeians of the new 
immigrant tnaw&li , a mass operation utilised by 
aJ-MufchtSr. It is probable that the rallying of the 
Yemenis to the Shl'I cause was due to their marginal 
position in (lie Arab city, socially as well as culturally, 
for there is no doubt that a number of poor were 
recruited from the clans of HamdAn (clans of nurd- 
ii/'f) and that the call lor the rights of the Akl 
al-fiayt found some echoes in the old Yemeni con¬ 
sciousness. It Is this which explains the populist 
character of the revolt o! al-MukfetAr (66-7/685-6), 
perhaps the most important Sh!‘I revolt of the 
rst/7th century. It succeeded in assuming power at 
KOfa for some time; above all, it fashioned the 
SiltS consciousness by giving it a mystique, a lan¬ 
guage, slogans and some elements of a doctrine. Also, 
the Kaysiniyya \tj.v.], who derived from it, would 
be, via Ab\k Hfishim, at the root of the da*wa for 
the Family. 

With the f AbbSsid dynasty, there took place an 
intellectualisation and a deepening of Sht'ism, the 
political action becoming intermittent. Hence one 
must wait until the year 195/814 to see a resurgence 
of an insurrection of the old style, that of Ibn 
TabAtaba, and the year 250/864 for that of Yahya b. 
‘Umar, far less dangerous, to break out. But Shl'ism 
as a faith did not cease to gain ground, so that it 
veritably became the quasi-unique ideology of the 
town at the end of the 3rd/9th century and con¬ 
stituted a cultural and religious tradition in the 
4th/roth century. Certainly, it was at this moment 
that the ShlS imagination, re-reading the history 
of the town, reclassified its sites according to its 
own standards, dividing quarters and mosques into 
blessed and cursed ones. 

Kufa was able to export its SJjFi consciousness to 
the Iranian world, and to Kumrr. especially. Kumm 
was indeed a projection of Shi c I Kufa, as Balkh, 
Marw and NIsabur were a projection of Ba?ra. 
Because of this, as a colonisin? centre, KGfa showed 
itself less active than Ba^ra. Each of the two vn«>rs is 
known to have had its thughiir and its mah [94a]. 
The central Iranian territory was practically parti¬ 
tioned: Kavy was the (ha^hr of Kufa, and I$bahAu 
depended 011 it, but the mail of Kufa, sc. Nihflwand, 
showed itself less active than the nuih of Basra, sc. 
Dlnawar, although several sources speak of Dtnawar 
as the mdh of KGfa. But it is especially in the race 
to the peripheral Iranian territories, from 29/649 
onwards, that Ba^ra gained the upper hand, with the 
conquest of Khurasan, while Kufa had to be content 
with AdharbSydjS.i, a province of little account, 
with Kazwfn as an extreme tjtdghr. Nevertheless, 
over the centuries, the specifically Shl'l nature of 
Kufa imposed itself by a process of slow penetration 
into the whole SijI'I consciousness of Islam by way 
of Baghdad and, by that of Kumm and Mashhad, 
to the whole modern Iranian lands, while Basra was 
not alone in defining the structures of later Sunni 
Islam, although it had been a primordial centre 
bringing the idea of diamtVa into action. However, 
the religious and cultural legacy of KGfa should not 
be limited to the transmission of the Shl‘1 tradition. 
Far more important can be shown by analysis to be 


the participation of Kufa in the elaboration of the 
universal Arabo Islamic culture which became rooted 
in the great miff of the first two centuries, Ba gh dad 
was to be the heir of Kufa and Basra, these two 
fundamental matrices which defined the general lines 
of the culture of Islam, each with its own genius: 
Kufa excelled in the recovery of the Arab poetic 
patrimony, in the exegesis of the Kur’an, in law and 
genealogy, whereas Basra, more rationalist and 
critical, invented Arabic grammar and was the great 
centre of Mu'tazill speculation. 

There are two great cultural moments in the 
history of Kufa: the one oral, of obscure gestation, 
where the culture, still undifferentiated, was seeking 
to establish its foundations (17-150/638-767); the 
other, brilliant, which developed a true classicism 
and bequeathed to us some great works (150-250/ 
767-864). In both cases, the two fundamental poles 
around which the new culture expressed itself were 
Bedouin Arabism and the Islamic message, the in¬ 
fluence of the conquered peoples proving negligible 
Arabic writing was perfected at Kufa, undoubtedly 
with the participation of the Arabs of al-Hlra, and 
Kufic, having become a monumental writing, may 
be considered the most ancient specimen of post- 
Islamic Arabic writing, although the type of writing 
was used on Sasanid dirhams. It is also in very early 
Kufa that Ibn Mas'Ad lived and taught, later be¬ 
coming the eponym whose name crystallised the 
traditionist current and to whom some disciples were 
attached: ‘Alkama b. Kays, al-Aswad b. Yazld, 
Masruk b. al-Adjda', ‘Ubayda, al-HamdSnl and 
Shurayb. Schacht thought that the founding role of 
Ibn Mas'ud was fictitious and that some forged 
traditions were projected on to him between too and 
130/719*48, establishing the chain HammSd b. Abl 
Sulaymin-IbrAhim al-Xakha < Mbn Mas*Gd, but that 
nevertheless fikh, which preceded hadiih, was created 
by the single centre of KGfa. In fact, it seems clear 
that three key-personalities, living in the xst/ 7 th 
century, played a main role in the first glimmerings 
of law, hadith and exegesis: IbrAhim al-Nakfca*!, 
Sa‘Id b. Pjubayr and ‘Amr b. SharabbU al-§])a c b!. 
In the domain of spirituality, there was no person¬ 
ality here comparable to Hasan a)-Ba$rf, but the 
currents of asceticism and mysticism found their 
masters in TJways al Karan! and RabF b. Khutham. 
Let us cite in the sphere of tafsir and aM^bdr the 
names of two precursors: Mucljalid b. Sa‘Id and 
Muhammad al-Kalbl; for the collection of poetry 
that of HaramSd; and for poetic creation, the names 
of ASfci Hamdun and al-Kumayt. 

The second phase of the cultural history of KGfa, 
whose beginnings coincide with those of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty, saw the differential ion of the disciplines and 
the emergence of the great founders and synthesisers: 
AbG Hanlfa, master of the school of ra'y in canon law 
(d. 156/772); AbG Mikfcnaf, one of the lirst great 
Arab historians {a^hftJriyyOu) (d. 157 / 773 ): al* 
RuMsI, to whom the first work of grammar is attri¬ 
buted, ‘A?ini b. Bahdala (d. 131/748). and Hamza, 
who, together with al-Kiss’!, established three of the 
seven canonical readings of the Kur’An. Later, the 
generation of those who died in the years between 
180 and 200/796-816 assumed the burden of recording, 
codifying and totalising the knowledge founded in 
the preceding period, so that die works which survive 
today belong to this generation of active disciples 
and totalisers: Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798) *nd Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Hasan al-§jiayb.lnl (d. 189/804) in law; 
Hisbam b. Muhammad al-Kalb! (d. 206/821), highly 
erudite, a genealogist and akkbdti, well-versed In 
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knowledge ol the Arab patrimony which he worked 
increasingly at collecting and establishing; and Jinally 
al- Kisal (d. 179/795). who was the supreme master of 
the grammatical school of Kufa. This school collective 
opinion still claims to set up as a rival of that of 
Basra. It is regarded as more deeply rooted in tire 
Arab environment, with a passion for anomalies 
IshtiuxiMJJi) and a more acute sense of poetry. 
Nevertheless, oil examination, it is revealed as being 
a particularisation of the fundamental contribution 
of Basra, i.e. that of al-Khalil, master of everyone, 
although the role of al-Ru’SsI deserves to be clarified. 
This being granted. al-KisSI, like Slbawayh at 
Basra, engendered a line of grammarians marked 
out by al-FarrS*. who is comparable to al-Aklifash. 
and by fh a'lab. who may be compared with al- 
Mubarrad, the height of activity of these two last 
occurring around 150/864; the two of them achieved 
the totalisation of the earlier knowledge of the two 
schools- But already Baghdad, after having gathered 
to itself the greatest names of Kufa and Basra for 
two generations, begins to give forth an eclectic 
tradition in all fields, digesting, surpassing and 
delivering to the Islamic world the admirable work 
of two centuries which had been produced in the 
two wiijrs. 

In the intellectual consciousness of contemporary 
Islam, that which is willingly remembered ol the 
historical evolution of Kiifa, that by which it is 
largely known, is its school of grammar and its role 
as cradle of S^I'ism, perhaps because this is what 
particularises It the most in the last instance, and 
laid the foundations lor its survival in the other. 
But the renewal of interest in the political and cul¬ 
tural history of ancient Islam will allow lor the 
growth of a further consciousness of the role it as¬ 
sumed as a place of Arab settlement and immigration, 
as a centre of greal political struggles and as a 
specifically Arab city which, along with Basra, 
established the basis and true style of the cultural 
scheme of Islam. 

Bibliography : The most ancient sources on 
the history of Kufa, consisting of monographs 
written by the a^bdnyyfin of the 2nd/8th century, 
have entirely disappeared as such, but some more 
or less important fragments of them are to be 
found in the great well known standard works 
which have derived from them the main part of 
their information. Let us cite first al-Ilaytbam b. 
‘Adi, Kitdb Khifaf ah Kufa, A’. I Vuldl al-Kiifa, 
K. Ktu}dt al-Kufa ua 'l-Ba>ra, K. Fakir ahl 
al-Kiifa * ala 'l-Baya ; ‘Umar b. Shabba af-Basrl. 
Kitdb al-Kufa, K. V maul 3 al-Ki/a-, the well- 
known monographs of Abu Mikhnaf, resumed by 
al-Tabari iu particular, inform us of the main 
events but also indirectly of the topography. A 
manuscript attributed to Abu Mifchnaf exists at 
Berlin under the classification Spr. 160 and bears 
the number 9039 in Ahlwardt’s catalogue, with 
the title Kildb Khobar al-Mu^tdr va-btu Ziydd; 
the present author has examined it and it appears 
to him apocryphal. Moreover, the later mono¬ 
graphs have themselves also disappeared: that of 
Muhammad b. ‘All al-Nadjashl al-Asadl [Kildb 
al-Kufa) and that of Muhammad b. J^ja'far b. 
al Nadjdi&r (TVr.AA al-Kufa). 

Great classical works: (a) Principal 
sources: Bal&gburl. Fulfill al-bulddn and Ansdb 
at-ajhrdf] Tabari; I bn Sa'd, Tabakdt, vi, de¬ 
voted to KQla; Ya'fefibl, Ta'r and espec¬ 
ially Bulddn ; lbn al-Faklh, Mu&btafar Kildb 
al-Bulddrr, Yakut, Mu'diam al-bulddn. —(b) addi¬ 


tional sources: these comprise the greater 
part of the works of history, geography, adab, 
law etc. The most useful are, apart from those 
which have been indicated in the body of the 
article: Na$r b. Muzahim, Wak c al S if fin; Dina- 
warl, al-Akhbur al-thcdl; Khalifa b- Khavyat. 
Ta'rikh, anonymous, 7 Vri*& oi-MMds wa- 
ualadih, ed. Duri, and anonymous, Ta > rikh 
al-khulafd *, ed. Griyaznevitch; lbn Harm, Djam- 
hara ; lbn al-Kalbi, Kasab; Dhahabl. Ta'tikh 
and Milan al-i’tiddl; IsfahanI, Aghanl and 
Makdtil al-Jdlibiyyin; lbn al-Nadlm, Fihrist; 
DjShi?, Baydn; lbn Habib, MuMbar; al-|\ljaub 
al-Baghdadi, TVri&A Baghdad: all the classical 
works of geography and adab\ amongst works 
of fihh, in particular AbQ Yusuf, Kharaii, but 
also Abu ‘Ubayd lbn SallSm, Kildb al-Amnal 
and Kud&ma b. Dia c far: the works of fabakdl 
and heresiography are equally useful;—Shl c l 
sources: lbn Abl Hadid, Shark Nahdi al-baldebit'. 
Kulaynl, Kitdb al-Kdfi; al-K ashsh I f Akhbdr al - 
rididl, Bombay 13x7; anonymous, Muhhtdr-ndma, 
lith. Tehran 1351; Jabarsi Nfiif, Nafas al-Rahman, 
lith. r868, al lliUdiad±, Nadjaf 1966; al-Barakl, 
Ta'riiJi al-Kufa, Nadjaf i960;—Studies: Nearly 
all that has been written by modern scholars on 
early Islam, the L'mayyads, the development of 
Islamic culture, Shi‘ism, is relevant to Kufa. We 
refer the reader only to the studies relating 
specifically to Kufa: Le Strange; L. Massignon, 
Mission cn Mesopotamia, i, IFAO, Cairo 19x0; 
idem. Explication du plan dc Kufa, in Melanges 
Maspero, iii, 337-60 (fundamental); idem. Expli¬ 
cation du plan dc Basra, iu WestOstliche Abhand- 
lungen R. Tschndi, Wiesbaden 1954, 154 * 74 ; 
P. Pelliot, Des artisans chinois d la capitals abbas- 
side, in T'oung Fao (1928-9); R. Guest, A tablet 
in Kujic frem Kufa, in JI<AS (1933); F. Kmieto- 
wiC2, Un tresor dc monnaies coufiques trowif ex 
Pologne, in Folia Orient aha, i/2 (1959), 209-30; 
W. M. Watt, ShPism under the Umayyods, in 
JRAS (i960), 158-72; Mubammad 5 Ali Mu$taf§, 
m tir axcuali ‘an al-tankib fi 'l-Kiifa, in Sumer, 
x, xii, xiii (1954, 1956, 1957), with Eng. tr. in 
Sumer, xix (1963); Salih Ahmad al- c Ali, Birasa 
Tubughrdfiyya U-ndhiyat al-Kufa, in Sumer, xxi 
(1965); Mahdi al-Makhzunu, Madrasat al-Kufa 
ua-rnanhadiuha fi dirisai al-lugha 1 ca ‘l-naltie, 
Baghdad 1955 ; Kazim al-l>iauuabl. Ta hkt it 
madinat al-Kiifa, Baghdad 1967; Yusuf Khulayf, 
Uaydt al-shi ( r fi 'l-Kiifa, Cairo rg68, Husayn 
al-Zubaydl, al-ffaydl al-ifotimdHyya ua 'l-\ktisdd- 
iyyafi 'l-Kufa fi 'l-karn al avrual al-htdjri, Baghdad 
1970; M. Hinds, Kufan political alignments and 
their background in the mid-seventh century A.D., 
in tJMES, ii (1971). 346*67; M. A. Shaban, 
Islamic history A.D. 600-750 ( A.H . 132), a new 
interpretation, Cambridge 1971; ‘Abd Allilh al- 
KayySfJ. Ta 3 rikh al-Jmdmiyya wa-asldfihtm min 
al-Shi'a, Beirut 1975; Hichem Djalt, Les Yamanites 
d Kufa an Itr siecle de I'Higire, in JESHO, xix/2 
(1976), 148-81. (Hichem DjaIt) 

KUFRA, a group of oases in the Eastern 
Sahara in the Libyan Desert half-way between 
Cyrenaica and Wadai. For a long time it was known 
only from Rahils’ account, who managed to reach 
it in 1879. Subsequently, Kufra has been visited by 
two other Europeans. Marcchal des Logis Lapierre 
(1918) and Mrs. Rosita Forbes (1920-1). Their 
descriptions have completed and corrected that 
of Rohlfs. 

The name Kufra applies to a number o! oases 
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which stretch from the south-east to the north-west 
in a line about 300 kin. long, between 24* and 26 0 N. 
18 0 40' and 21® 40* E. The most southerly oasis lies 
about 1,350 kin. south-east of Tripoli and 900 km. 
south of Benghazi. There are five in all, and they 
are separated from each other by sorlr, or plains of 
compressed gravel. The total area of the group 
amounts to about 17,842 km*. It occupies the bottom 
of a depression which rises in altitude from 250 m. in 
the north to 460 m. in the south. The soil is generally 
formed from overlapping strata of marly sand in the 
northern area of the dunes which join those of the 
Libyan desert. In the central and southern parts, the 
depression is crossed by calcareous mountains which 
rise above a base of Nttmidian sandstone; their 
summits are table-shaped and similar to that of the 
giir of the South Algerian Sahara. 

There are neither springs or running water at 
Kufra, but everywhere the water-table rises to 
between one and three metres from the surface. At 
various points of the landscape the water forms 
brackish lagoons or even permanent lakes, of which 
the most imposing is 10 km. long. They can be 
regarded as the remains of an earlier situation when 
the lacustrian nature of the oasis was much more 
marked than it is to day. The subterranean water is 
sufficient to support plentiful and varied vegetation. 
In the dried-out basins had (cornucala monacantha) 
and dis grow, which provido excellent food for 
camels. Although (he green belt around the lakes 
and marsh depressions is often very narrow, cereal 
crops are grown in it—wheat, ikura (sorghum vulgar e), 
vegetables, plantations of fruit trees (olives, figs, 
oranges and lemons). The main source of wealth is 
the date palm. Among the fauna are gazelles, many 
species of bird (crow, falcon and stork) and reptiles 
such as lizards and non-poisonous snakes. 

Almost the entire population belongs to the 
Zfiwiya tribes, Arabised Berbers who took the place 
of tbe TQbu, the previous masters of the oases. 
Most of them are semi*nomadic and occupy only 
temporary encampments. The geographical position 
of Kufra gives it a certain commercial importance. 
It was a stopping place on the caravan route leading 
from Cyrenaica to Wadai and has been in use as 
such since the beginning of the 19th century. Ac¬ 
cording to Muhammad al-Basha’iihl, there was a 
market at ]2i6f, where business was conducted by 
barter. As in all Saharan markets, the chief item of 
trade was slaves. 

There is very little information on the history of 
Kufra. According to Rohlfs, it could have been 
inhabited by the Garamantes. Buildings there are 
comparable with some at Fazzdn [f.o.J which Duvey- 
rier pointed out and which seem to go back a con¬ 
siderable period in time. When its history began, the 
country was occupied by the Tubu, who left many 
traces of their stay from this period—cemeteries, 
houses and fortified villages built on the summits of 
mountains. The population of these places was 
pagan, and this may explain the origin of the name 
Kufra fkafara, pi. of hu/ir, “infidel”), given to the 
region when they settled there. In about 1730 they 
were ousted by the Zdwiya and the HassOna, tribes 
from Tripolitania, who took over their position. The 
last of the Tflbu seem to have disappeared at the 
beginning of the 19th century. In the middle of 
that century the SanOsiyya (7.0.] appeared and built 
the xaitnya of al-Istat not far from the village of 
Ehof. They appropriated the best ground and the 
richest gardens. At the time of Rohlfs’ journey, they 
already owned a quarter of the palm trees in the 


| oasis and had begun new plantations. The zannya of 
al-IsUt was already very important at this time, 
and it became the residence ol the Grand Master of 
the brotherhood from the moment in 1895 when 
SIdl al-Mahdl, son and successor of SIdl Muhammad 
al-Sanusi, the founder of the order, left QiagJjbub 
[y.i/.] to go and take up residence there. 

Bibliography : G. Rohlfs, Kufra, Leipzig 1881; 
M. al-Hachaichi, Voyage an pays des Senoussia, 
tr. V. Senes and Lasram, Paris 1903, 2nd ed. 
1912: Silva White, From Sphynx lo Oracle, London 
1899, 124-9; Lapierre, Rapport ..., in Afrique 
fran{aise—Renseigncmcnls cotoniaux (Apr. 1920), 
69-91; Rosita Forbes, Across the Libyan Desert to 
Kufara, in Grog. Journal (1921), 8x-ioi; eadem, 
The secret oj Sahara • Kufara, London 1921. 

(G. Yver) 

KUF$, Arabised form of Persian KQfiCIs, a people 
inhabiting south eastern Persia, more exactly 
the Kirman-western BalucistSn region, in early 
mediaeval Islamic times. 

The name, literally "mountain dwellers", probably 
stems ultimately from O. Pers. dhaufaiiyA —(< O. 
Pers. haufa- "mountain"), the name of a people in 
the Daiva inscription of Xerxes, who are mentioned 
together with the ma&ya "men of Maka" ( — Mnkr.’ui, 
the coastal region of Balulistan ?), via N. Pers. 
kufi£i/kufil (cf. R. G. Kent, Old Persian grammar, 
texts , lexicon*. New Haven 1953, 151, 165). In early 
Islamic sources, the Kufills are frequently linked 
with the Daltitfs in the alliterative phrase KuC u 
Balut. although it is clear that wc axe dealing here 
with two separate peoples ffor the latter, see 
BALO£|STAn]. 

The Arabic and Persian geographical writers of the 
4th/ioth century (Ijtakhrl, Ibn Hawkal, the IJudud 
aal^alam, etc.) mention the region of the KufiCIs as a 
mountainous one, lying to the south of the Djabal 
Buriz in eastern Kirmfln, where dwelt the BaluC. 
Grosso modo, this region corresponded with the little- 
known one of BasbJkard/Bashkardia [q.v. in Suppl.] 
in modern Persia, sc. lire mountainous area lying to 
the east of Mlnib and between the fijaz MQryin 
depression on the north and the coastal plain of 
Makran on the south. Whether the present-day 
Bashkardis are descendants of the mediaeval Kuficis 
is unclear and probably impossible to prove or dis¬ 
prove, in view of the dearth of historical, demo¬ 
graphic and linguistic information on this remote 
comer of Persia; one can only remark that the two 
groups ol dialects making up Ba^kardl form a dis¬ 
tinct Iranian language of its own, to be separated 
from New Persian on the one hand and BalGCI on 
the other. 

'Hie Islamic sources agree on stigmatising the 
K Ofills on the 4th-5th/xoth-xxth centuries as a 
predatory people, nominally Muslim, but behaving 
with inhuman cruelty to the travellers and others 
whom they intercepted within the DasJjt-i LOt, into 
which they raided from their hill fastnesses; there is 
a classic description of their characteristic savagery in 
al-MuljaddasT (wrot tea. 375/985). 488-90,cf. Schwarz, 
Iran im Mitlelalter , 263-5. The Buyid amirs Mu'izz 
al-Dawla and his nephew ‘Atfud al-Dawla took 
draconian measures against the Kufills as they ex¬ 
tended their rule eastwards from Firs to KirinSn 
and put an end to the independent power in Kirmin 
of Muhammad b. Ilyas [see ilyasids]. In 324/938 
Mu*izz al-Dawla defeated the "chief of the Kui* 
and BalQ$“, C AII b. al-Zandjl, at Dilfarid in the 
sardsir or mountainous zone of Kirmin, but had to 
leave him in control of the Kuficis’ mountain haunts. 
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After the death of Muhammad b. Ilyas in 336/967. 
‘Atjud al-DawIa invaded Kinnai and wrested the 
province from the former's sous and their allies the 
Kufi&s. During 360-1/970-2, two campaigns were 
launched against the Kuiicis, as a result of which 
Bay id authority was extended as far eastwards as 
Tte and Makrftn, the Kufitf arid Balud lands laid 
waste, and large numbers of them deported or taken 
as hostages (for details, see C. E. liosworth, The 
Band 11 yds of Kirmdn (3Zo-57lgj2-6$), in Iron and 
Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir Minorsky. ed. 

Bos worth, Edinburgh 1971. 111-18). 

The KQfitis did not, of course, disappear after this. 
They continued to prey on travellers through the 
Great Desert, although the establishment in the 
5th/ixth century of the Great Saldiuk sultanate and 
the autonomous Sakpk amirate in KirmAn seems to 
have reduced their activities to manageable propor¬ 
tions. The atnir of KirmAn I<awurd [q.v.] is said to 
massacred the KuficI chiefs in their strongholds in 
the Piabal B&riz, and after this, mention of The 
KOf if Is as a distinct ethnic element drops out of 
mention in the histories; presumably they now 
mingled with the general ethnic stock of south¬ 
eastern Persia. 

Bibliography : The information of the mediae¬ 
val geographers is given in Le Strange, The lands 
of the Casttrn Caliphate, 316-17, 323-4, and Schwarz, 
Iran m Mittelalter, 261-6, cf. also Hu dud al-'dlam, 
65, 154, aor, 374 * 5 - The BOyid campaigns are 
described by Miskawayh in his Ta&arib al-umam, 
later repeated in lbn al-Agilr; see Bosworth, The 
Banil Ilyas of Kir min, lot. eit. All these sources are 
utilised in the detailed study by idem. Tire Kuftchis 
or Quf? in Persian history , in Iran, Jnal. of the 
British Institute of Persian Studies, xiv (1976), 
9- *7- (C. E. Bos worth) 

Kdl I BAbA. the mountain massif of cen¬ 
tral Afghanistan, being the westwards and south¬ 
wards extension of the Pamirs "knot" and the Hindu 
Kush [q.v.] of north-eastern Afghanistan. The name 
Kuh-i Baba is properly given to the east-west chain® 
magistrate running westwards from Kabul and lying 
to the south of the upper Her! Rud. with outliers 
running southwards and westwards through the 
regions of the Ghorat and Hazarajat (sec fin Or 
and HAZARAiy at in Suppl.] between such river 
valleys as those of the Helmand, ArghandAb and 
Tamak. On the northern side of the Hen Rud 
stretch the Paropamisus Mountains, rising to 3,600 
m./xi,20o ft., and northwestwards to the MurghAb 
valley and the Russian border, the KOh-i Hi§Ar 
(4,230 m./i 3 ,i 50 ft.) and its continuation the Band-i 
TurkistAn (3.500 m./io,900 ft.). To the east of Kabul, 
the Safld Kfih stretches to the south of DjalilAbad 
towards the Khyber Pass [see khaybar pass] and 
the Pakistan frontier, attaining a height of 4,760 m./ 
14,800 ft. The central Kuh-i Baba has as its highest 
point Sbah FOISdl, 3,140 m./i6,ooo ft. high and 
covered in perpetual snow. The whole region is thus 
a ganglion of mountain chains and upland plateaux, 
across which communication has always been ardu¬ 
ous: thus the Unai Pass between the headwaters of 
the KAbul River and the Helmand lies at 3,300 m./ 
10,300 ft., the Shibar Pass between the Kabul valley 
and northern Afghanistan via the Ghdrband lies at 
3,000 m./9,4oo ft., the Hadjigak Pass from the 
Unai district northwards to BAmiy&n lies at 3,700 m./ 
x 1,330 ft-. &*>d the Kinnu Pass connecting the valleys 
of the upper Her! Rud and the Helmand lies at 
3,100 m./g ,730 ft. 

Because of the difficult communications, the 
Eccyclopaedia of Islam. V 


historic routes linking the principal towns of Af¬ 
ghanistan, sc. Kabul, Kandahar and llcr 5 t, have 
often gone round this central massif southwards or 
northwards, and today, it remains one of the most 
thinly-populated and least-known regions of the 
country. Much field work, archaeological, ethnologi¬ 
cal and topographical, needs to be done here, and 
this will certainly throw important light on Af¬ 
ghanistan's past history. Because of the configuration 
and the harsh climate, much of the region is totally 
unpopulated, but on the plateaux and in the villages 
there is pastoralist transhumance ar.d uotnadism and 
some agriculture. The population 0! the GliOrSt and 
ilazaradjal regions is predominantly Tadjik, with 
vestiga! ethnic elements like the Mongols, and with 
increased penetration on the southern fringes by 
Pasijtfins. The towns of the region, like PandjAb or 
PandjAfi, GJjizAo, liruzgan and DawlatyAr, are small 
and have only local importance. 

Bibliography. J. Huralum, La gtographte de 
l'Afghanistan, etude dun pays aside, Copenhagen 
1959 . 16-37, 85-8; L. Dupree, Afghanistan, Prince¬ 
ton 1973, 3 ff., 57 ff. (C. E. Boswortm) 

KOH-I nC’R (Koh-i Noor) a diamond,)) now 
weighing io6 l /i6 carats, but originally much larger; 
the early history of it is obscure, and authorities 
are not agreed as to whether it may be identified 
with the diamond mentioned by Babur in his Memoirs 
[Babur-nitna, tr. Beveridge. 477, 702); but ca. 1656 
it was presented by Mir Djumla [see murammad 
sa‘Id} to the Mughal emperor, Shah Djahfin, and 
was seen in 1665 by Tavernier in the treasury of 
Awrangzeb; in 1739 »* w *s carried off to Persia by 
Nadir Shah, who gave it the name it now bears. 
Nadir SJjah's grandson, Shah Rukh, gave it in 1731 
to Ahmad Shah Durrani, whose grandson, Shall 
Shudju*. when in exile in Lahore in 1813, had to 
surrender it to the Sikh Maharadja Randjlt Singh. 
On his death-bed in 1839, Randjlt Singh is said to 
have expressed a wish that the diamond should be 
sent to the temple of Djagannath, in Orissa, but it 
remained in Lahore until the annexation of the 
PandjAb in 1840 by the East India Company, who 
presented it to Queen Victoria. It was subsequently 
incorporated in the state crown used by Queen 
Elizabeth, consort of King Georg® VI, at their coro¬ 
nation in 1937. 

Bibliography: E. YV. Streeter, The great dia¬ 
monds of the world, ch. xi, London 1882; J. B. 
Tavernier, Travels in India, tr. V. Ball, Appendix 
I, London 1889; N. S. Maskelyie, The Koh-i-Nur, 
in Nature, xliv (1891), 555 L; H. Beveridge, 
Bdbur's diamond: was it the Koh-i nur ?, in Imperial 
and A sialic Quarterly Review (April 1899); Yule 
and Burnell, llobson-Jobson.od. W. Crooke, London 
*903. 49 *. *-v. Kohinor. (T. W. Arnold) 

al-KChI (see Suppl.) 

al-KOhIN, name of a certain number of 
Moroccan families, of Jewish origin but con¬ 
verts to Islam. One ol the best known of them is the 
family to which belonged AbO Muijawmad‘Add al- 
Kadir b. Ahmad, who towards the end of the 12 th/ 
18 th century pursued religious studies under the 
direction of such famous scholars as lbn al'H&gjdj 
fa.r.j, Uamdun, lbn Suda [g.v.], Abmad and lbn 
Kiran [q.v, in Suppl.]. Being an immediate disciplo 
ol Mawlay al- f Arbl al-DarfcAwI (see darkAwaI, he 
joined the religious order which the latter had 
recently founded. He made his first pilgrimage, and 
wrote about this in a RifUa apparently lost, then 
finally settled in Medina where he died in §afar 1254/ 
April-May 1838. 

23 
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Al-Kuhin left behind a Fahresa [f.t*.] called Imdad 
dhawi 'l-isti'ddd US ma'dlim al riuulya wo 'l-isnud 
(Ms. Rabat, 514, ff. i-ao), two corainentaries on 
al-BukhAri, Minafi ildhiyyo tm-maudkib ihht\?dsiyya 
'aid ' l-Diatni' al-$a>tik (Ms. Rabat, 34) and Xatttiftfi 
al-uurd wa 'l-'anbar wa 'J-nusk al-udri It-s^arb dkhir 
tartbamat Saftifi al-llukhdri (Ms. Rabat, 89a D), and 
finally, a Munyal al-Jakir al-muta&arrid ua-samir 
al-wumr al-munfarid, a selective gloss on the Sharfr 
al-Adjurriitniyya of Ibn ‘Adjlba [*.*.], printed at 
Istanbul in 13x5: “purely grammatical explanations 
are set aside, and only the allusive character is kept, 
in which the grammar is used to illustrate the 
process of the manifestation of divine light" (J.-L. 
Michon, 282, cf. X15-19, where two passages from 
this work are translated). 

One of this mystic’s descendants, Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. Kasim b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-KSdir 
(b. f^xj in Cairo) is the author of the Kitab JabakS! 
ai-Shodkutyya al-kuhrd, published at Cairo in 

U 47 /X W8-8). 

Bibliography : KattanI, Saltcat al-anjas, lith. 
Fis 13x6, ii. 169-70; <Abd al-IJayy al-KattanI, 
Fihris al-jahdris, Fas 1346-7/1937-8, i, 368-71; 
R. Basset, in Recucil dc Mno ires et de Textes 
publics en I'honneur du XIV • Congrte des Orienta- 
I islet, Algiers 1905, 20; E. Levi-Provencal, Chorfa ; 
Brockelmnnn, S II, 881; J.-L. Michon, Ibn < Ajiba 
et son MPr&j, Paris 1973, index. (Ed.) 

tfOHISTAN (p.) or KUHISTAN is the arabic- 
ised form of the Persian name Kuhistdn meaning a 
mountainous country (derived from huh, “moun¬ 
tain" with the sufix -istdn) and corresponds to the 
Arabic designation alDjibal. As the Iranian 
plateau is very mountainous, we find many more or 
less extensive areas in it to which the name Kuhistan 
has been given, as YAfeGt has already remarked 
(iv, 204)- Many of these names have disappeared in 
course of time. Thus Kazwlnl (ed. VViistenfeld, 228) 
says that the term l>uhistin is used for Media, which 
other geographers always call al-Djibal. In the 
Shdh ndma of FirdawsI we even find lyuhistdn used 
as the old name of MA warA J al-Kahr (cd. Vullers, 
331) but this is probably a case of erroneous identifi¬ 
cation made by Firdawsi himself (cf. also Vullers, 
Lexicon, s.v. Kuh\. 

The principal districts that are or have been 
called Kuhist An are as follows: 

r. Kuhistan-i Khuriishn. This is the mountain¬ 
ous and partially arable region which stretches south 
of Nishapur as far as SlstAn in the south-east. It is 
sunounded on all sides by the great salt desert of 
the Central Iranian plateau and consists of scat¬ 
tered groups of oases; one feature of its geographical 
unity is the fact that no part of it belongs to one 
of the great centres of civilisation that surround it. 
These arc in the north NlshApGr, in the north east 
Herat, in the south-east SIstAn, in the south-west 
KirinSn with Yazd, and in the west Media. Although 
RGhistan has always been connected with these by 
caravan routes and is therefore not absolutely cut 
off, its isolated position, combined with the relatively 
low productivity of the soil, has caused it to be little- 
known and neglected and its inhabitants have 
usually been ruled by a member of independent 
lords. If it has been reckoned a district of KhurAsAn. 
this Is only because Nls&apOr and Herat are relatively 
the nearest places to it. Kuhistan has therefore never 
been a very clear-cut geographical term; a modern 
traveller like Curzon, although fce describes the 
different districts, does not even mention its name. 
The orography of Kfihistfln is still little known. 


The mountain chains which in the north run more 
cast to west, assume the direction N.W.-S.E. as 
one moves southwards. These chains, which have 
passes rising to over 3,000 feet, enclose cultivated 
areas oi which the principal are, beginning in the 
north: Turshlz and Turbat-i JJaydarl now 

called Turbat-i Shaykh isfcak, and to the east 
Djim; next comes the district of Djunabad (formerly 
Yunabid) and more to the east, that of Kh^Af [f.v.] 
with the old town of 2 awzan; then comes Tun, 
with the district of fabas on the west of it, which 
later extends so far to the west that in the Middle 
Ages it was not included in Kuhist&n; next come to 
the south of these, Ku^in and Birdjand, to the south 
of which there are no more oases of any importance 
until we reach Sistan by the Nih route. The rivers 
of the region aro of little importance; irrigation is 
done by canals and frandls; MukaddasI, (322, reading 
of the Istanbul ms.) says that the only running 
stream he knows in Kuhistan is near Jabas; the 
latter is also the only town which he includes, with 
the neighbouring district of Kurl, in the djurutn or 
warm regions. 

It is probable that various places in Kuhistan 
have a history going back to pre-lslamic times, but 
so far we have no information on this period. To 
realise this, it is sufficient to glance at the second 
map given by Herfeld in his article Khorasan: Denk- 
malsgcographiscke Si tutu n sur Kulturgeschichte des 
hiatus in Iran, in /*/., xi jX 93 x), 107-74- The journey 
of this writer in 1925 confirmed his first impression. 
Moses of Chorene does not mention this region in his 
Geography. In the period of the early Arab con¬ 
quests, we find Kuhistfin under the rule of the 
Hephthalites. Historians say that it was first con¬ 
quered in the caliphate of ‘Umar by c Abd Allah b. 
Budayl alKhuzA c .'; the latter setting out for Kirm&n 
took al-Tabasayn—it is by this dual (for 1 ’abas and 
Kurin, according to al-Baludhurl) that the Arabs 
always refer to the district of T*bar.—Inter called 
the "two gates of KhurAsrin" (Tabari, i, 2704); a 
deputation of the inhabitants is said to have con¬ 
cluded a treaty with ‘Umar (BalAcHjurf, 403). In 
31/653, when Ibn ‘Amir undertook the conquest of 
Khurasan, his advance guard under al-Abnaf passed 
through Kuhistan and defeated the Hephthalites there 
(Jabarl, i, 2885, and Baladhuri, 403, who give other 
traditions also). In the years following, Kuhistan 
was the centre of a great national revolt under a 
chief called Karin (a village in KQhistin still bears 
this name), a rising which was put down by Ibn 
Khazim (Tabari, i, 2905; Marquart, Er&ntahr, X35). 
In 51/671 it was again necessary to reconquer it; 
this was done by al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyid from “the Turks" 
or rather Hephthalites (Tabari, ii, 156). Henceforth 
KGhistan formed from the administrative point of 
view a part of Khurasin. and more particularly of 
the provinces which the Arab geographers still call 
by tho old name of Abarsbahr with its capital 
Niskapiir (cf. particularly Ya c (cQbi, Bnlddn, 278, 
tr. Wiet, 84, who gives a rather limited definition 
to ftGhistan, for he mentions al-Tabasayn, DjAm 
and Zawzan separately). These remote districts be¬ 
came in Uie early centuries of Islam the principal 
refuge of Zoroastrians driven from their homes by 
the new religion (cf. particularly, Inostrantsev’s 
work quoted in the Bibliography). In the 3 rd/ 9 tb 
century the province was under the rule of the 
TAliirids (Ibn lihurradadbbih, 35) and later of the 
SaffUrids. The Arab geographers of the 3rd-4th/ 
gth-iotli centuries know it very well. In this period 
KAMn was the capital and the commercial centre of 
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Kuhistan, especially lor through trade between 
Kimi 3 n and Khur 5 s*n. The province was further 
noted for a very fine linen woven there, which Abu 
Nuw 5 s mentions under the name fCtlhiyya (cf. 
Diahiz. Baydn, Cairo 1332, i, 79 , and R. B. Serjeant, 
Islamic textiles, material for a history up to the Mongol 
conquest, Beirut 1972, 95*6); this industry flourished 
at Tun in particular. Prayer-carpets also were made 
there. In the year 444/1052. NA$ir-i jihusraw passed 
through Kuhistan, going from Hfah&n. He went by 
Tabas, TQn, KS*in and Sara)sJl$ and describes them 
as large flourishing towns. In the time of the Saldjttks, 
KuhistAn, the old asylum of the Zoroastrians, be¬ 
came a refuge for the IsmA*!!! heretics, who for this 
reason were often called almaldliida al-kuhiyya. 
They built here strongholds on the model of the 
famous citadel of Alamut; there are still many ruins 
of these castles which have not yet been fully ex¬ 
amined (Herzfeld, Rcisebericht, 273; M. G. S. 
Hodgson, The order of Assasins, The Hague 1955, 
index; B. Lewis, The Assasins, a radical sect in 
Islam, London 1967. 44*51 P. R. E. Willey, The 
Assassins in Quhistan, in Jnal. Royal Central Asiatic 
5 oc., Iv [1968], 180*3). The Kh"arizmshahs had on 
several occasions to send military expeditious to 
punish the tnaldhida (cf. c.g. pjuwaynl, Ta 3 ri&h-i 
Diihdn-CushS, ii, 47, 49). The coming of the Mongols, 
who exterminated the IsmS'llIs, at the same time 
brought about the ruin of Kuhistan. The region 
lost all importance and the geographers—like Abu 
*1-Fid& 3 —only quote their predecessors of several 
centuries before. It is improbable that this is the 
district referred to by Marco Polo under the name of 
Tunocain, which Le Strange, Uinds, 352 proposes 
to identify as Tun-u KaHn. During the following 
centuries the region must have very often been in a 
state of anarchy (cf. IdrisI, tr. Jaubcrt, i, 430) 
when power was in the hands of chiefs of Arab 
origin. The $afawids exercised some authority there, 
but after them, power lay in the hands of the arnirs 
of Tabas and of Ka J in. At this time, KfthisUn in¬ 
clined towards Afghanistan rather than Persia, until 
the J\dj£iftrs succeeded in bringing it under their 
sway towards the middle of the 19th century. The 
chiefs of the ruling families kept their positions as 
governors for the §l|4h and received pompous titles 
from the Persian court. About 1900 the amirs of 
Ka'in no longer lived in this town but in Birdjand; 
they claim descent from the .Arab tribe of Khuzavma. 
Some members of this family also ruled Sistan. The 
rulers of Jabas also governed at this time the district 
of Djunobid (chief town pjunayn). 

The settled population of Kuhistan is of a very 
ancient stock; their houses are also of a very archaic 
type. Their dialect seems to offer few pecularities. 
Ivanov distinguishes in Kuhistan the dialect groups 
of Turshlr. and DpinAhad and that of Ka'in, Tun 
and Birdjand. Many villages around ft&’in and 
BIrgjand are inhabited exclusively by sayyids. In 
some places we also find descendants of the Ismaels, 
who recognise the authority of the Agha Khan, e.g. 
at Kft*in and Birdjand. There are also small colonies 
of Baha'is, while the Sunni Afghan element is 
relatively strong. The nomads are for the most part 
Arab Sunnis, still speaking .Arabic; they live along 
the main routes, and include the Khuzayma, from 
whom came the amirs of Ka'in. A few Turkish tribes 
are found only in the north as far asTurbat-i Haydarl. 
Finally, in the south there are BaJu£Is, who move 
in summer towards Sistan. 

KuhistSn has never in its history contained any 
major urban centres comparable to those of northern 


and eastern Khurasan: when Sykes was there in 
1900, l<a»in had only ea. 4,000 inhabitants. This 
may be one reason why the region (with the ex¬ 
ception of the more northerly part, around Zawzan, 
see kh*apI did not in earlier times produco such an 
abundance of l ulamd* and scholars as the other cities 
of KhurAsJn. However, Storey, Persian literature, i p 
923, mentions a modem Ta^kira-yi &u'-ar& > .i 
Kd 3 indt by one Diva* al-DIn tfa*inatl on some poets 
of K&'in&t and birdjand, and in mediaeval times we 
find T]}a*iIIbI mentioning poets with the nisba of 
,4 al-Ka*inI'\ e.g. the AbQ Mansflr Rasim b. Ibrahim 
al-Ka’inl in Tatimmat alyatlma, ed. Eghbal, ii, 45. 
Blrdhand has in recent times been the most important 
town, even though it lies in a less fertile situation 
than the smaller K 4 *in. Administratively, much of 
KOhistan falls today within the sbahrastdn of Bir¬ 
djand, In the qth ustdn or province of Khurasan, 
and within this shahrastdn or district there is bakh$h 
or sub-district of the same name (pop. in r95o, 
43.4009) and a further bakjufi of Ri’in (pop. in 1950, 
65,000). The products of the region include some 
cereals, such as wheat and barley, opium, silk and 
saffron, and there is carpet-weaving and camel¬ 
raising. 
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Persia, i, 341; Curzon, Persia, Loudon 1892, i, 
199-203; Yatc, Khurasan and Sistan, Edinburgh 
and London 1900; Sykes, Twenty thousand miles 
in Persia, Loudon 1902, 28 ff., 394; E. Herzfeld, 
Rcisebericht, in ZD MG. Ixxx (1926), 272 ff.; 
von Hammer, Geschichte dcr Assassinen, Stuttgart 
and Tubingen x8i8, 99 and passim, Inostrantsev, 
The emigration of the Parsis to India and the 
Musulman world in the middle of the 8th century, 
tr. L. Bogdanow in Journal of the K. R. Catna 
Institute, No. 1 (Bombay 192*). 33 . 7 i (quoted 
by Herzfeld); W. Ivanov, Notes on the ethnology 
of Khurasan , in Geogr. Jnal., Ixvii (1926), 143-57; 
idem, On the language of the gypsies of Qainat [in 
Eastern Persia), in JASB, N'.S. x (19:4), 439-55; 
Admiralty handbook, Persia, 1945, 108-9, 388-9, 
and index s.vv. Birjand, Qain, etc.; W. B. Fisher, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, i, Cambridge 1968, 
73-6. For the European travellers through the 
region, see A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Pcrsiens, 
V ienna 1950; N. N. Ambraseys and C. P. .Melville, 
The seismicity of Kuhistan, Iran, in Ceogr. Jnal., 
cxliii/2 (19 77 ), x 79 * 99 - See also foi w \p, tabas and 
Ttmgils. 

2. The Arab geographers appear to have known 
two towns of the name Kfihistan in the province 
of Kirrain. One of them was called RuhistSn Abl 
Gh 5 nim and was in the district of Djiruft, between 
this town and the gjabal al-Kufs (Mukaddasi, 52, 
461, 467; fjvdud al-'dlam, tr. 65, 124, comm. 374*3; 
Yakut, iv, 206; Le Strange, 3x8). The other Kuhistan 
was situated on the road from Slrdjdn to Bam, 
6Jar$akhs from the former town (Ibn Khuradadhbih. 
66; Kudiima, 196; Mukaddasi, 473; Lc Strange, 311). 

3. I< u his tan of Kabul in Afghanistan is a district 
to the north-cast of the town of Kabul and includes 
the districts of Pandishir, Nidjzan, Tagan. etc. The 
population is composed of an element called Tadjiks, 
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who speak Persian and Pashtd, and other elements 
called fcGhistanl who speak Pasha s i (a Dardic dia¬ 
lect, see dardic and kafir languages) and Para£i 
(Iranian) (cl. Imperial gazetteer of India, xiv, 241). 

4. The northern part of the native state of Swat 
in the north-west of India is also called Ku his tan. 
It is the mountainous region around the upper 
course of the river Swat; it stretches eastwards as 
far as the Indus and westwards as far as Pandjkora 
so that a distinction is sometimes made between 
KGhist&n of Swat and Kuhistan of Pandjora. The 
people of the valleys (estimated to number 20,000) 
have suffered since the 9th/13th century from 
Afghan invasions. Under the rule of the Afghans 
they became very zealous Suunl Muslims; the reli¬ 
gious chiefs { akhund) have had an enormous influence 
in the country. Another consequence of the Afghln 
invasions has been the expansion of Pashtd all over 
the country. This language has gained ground at 
the expense of the old local dialects. The latter—to 
which the general name of Kuhist 5 ni is given—are 
very numerous and belong to the Dardic group 
which, according to the researchs of Morgenstierne, 
seems to belong to the Indian group of dialects. The 
principal dialects are: Garwl (Swat Kflh.), T 6 rw 5 !I 
(Swat and randjkora Hub-) and Mayva (Iudus Kflh.). 

Bibliography: Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
koosh, Calcutta 1880; Imperwl Gazetteer of India, 
xxiii, 183 ff. On the languages, see Grierson, 
Linguistic survey of India, viii/2, 507; G. Morgen- 
stierne. Report on a linguistic mission to Af¬ 
ghanistan, Oslo 1926, Institute for sammenlig- 
nendc Kulturforskning, series C, 1-2; idem, iu 
dardic and kafir languages. 

3. Lastly, Kuhistun is the name of a barren 
and mountainous region in the eastern part of the 
district of KaraCl. The population iu igoi was 
estimated at 12,877 <Imperial gazetteer of India, 
xv, 353). (J. H. Kramers*) 

al-KUI. 1 L, traditionally translated as antimony 
sulphide (stibnite), is synonymous in the Arabic 
and Persian geographical sources with itj^mxd and 
surma. Its primary source was Iran, where the 
following places were noted for its production: in 
Khurasan. Jus [Hudud al- c alam, ed. M. Sutuda, tr. 
and coinm. V. Minorsky, § 23.11— surttus), and Guz- 
gSn [Hudud a-*dlatn, f 23.51— sang-i surma)\ in 
Mazandaran, Samar near Sflri ( Hudud al-'alam, 
§ 32.23— surma) and Tabaristan (Ibn Isfandiyar, 
Ta'riklj-i T&barisl&n, tr. E. G. Browne, 33—surma); 
and iu £)jibai province, Mt. Damavand (AbO Dulaf, 
al-Risdla al-Ofdnlyya, ed. V. Minorsky, § 31— kuhl) 
and Isfahan (Ibn Rusta, al-A'ldh al-naflsa, 136— 
ifhtnid', al-ls(akhrl, Mas&lik al-mamdlik, 203; Ibn 
tfawfeal, v>* 3 raf tilanf, cd. Kramers, 372; al-Mukad- 
dasl, Aftsan al-tahdsim, 397; al-ThaHlibl. Lafu^if 
al-ma e drif ed. dc Jong no, tr. Bosworth, The Book 
of curious and entertaining information, Edinburgh 
1968. 128; al-Gjfibis, ul Tabaffur bi 'l-tifUdra, cd. 
«. H. c Abd al-Wahlifib, in RAAD, xii (1932). 345 — 
kuhl ; al-Kazvlnl, ‘/f&d’ift al-mahhldhdt, ed. Wtlsten- 
feld, ii, 210—i&mii). Modem geological surveys 
record only three sources of antimony in Iran—at 
Patyar (7 miles east of Anflrak), at Turkmanl 
(25 miles south east of AnSrak), and at ShOrflb 
(100 miles north-west of Bir^jand) (G. Ladame, Us 
rtssoutett milallijires de I'lran, in Schtieizensche 
mineralogisehe und petrographische Mitteilungen, xxv 
[1943J, *89-91; J. V. Hamson, in Cambridge history 
of Iran, i, Cambridge 1968, 512-13, fig. 119). None 
of these, it should be noted, are near the sites listed 
above. 


A study of the words al-kuhl, surma and vhmid 
indicates that the substance was in fact only rarely 
antimony sulphide. Al-kukl was used in two different 
ways in mediaeval Arabic and Persian texts. First 
of all, it was used as a general term for any eye 
cosmetic. Such eye cosmetics were prepared from 
aumerous different substances and would have had 
quite different colorations, as is made clear for 
example in the Lapidary of Pscudo-Aristotlc (ed. 
J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Anstoteles, ?§ ix, 12, 52) 
where turquoise, lapis lazuli and tdtlyd (zinc oxide) 
are mentioned as ingredients of alhdl, and al- 
Kazwlnl and al-Dimashfcl also note a variety of 
stones and other substances which could be included 
(c.g. al-Kazwinl, ii, 229-34)- The word kuhl was still 
used in this way in the last century—for example, 
Sanguinetti (Quclqucs chapitres de medicine et dc la 
thirapeutique urabe, in JA [x866], 320-z) gives the 
constituents of three types of kufd—kuhl aghbar, kuhl 
a}/ar and kuhl r azis, the latter being composed of 
eleven different substances. 

Al-kuhl was also used, however, to indicate a 
particular substance, as for example when al-l§(akhri 
records a mine of al-kuhl at I$fah 4 n, and an interest¬ 
ing story in this connection is related by al-Tba e alibI 
[loc. cit,). He writes that al-IJadjdjadj is reported to 
have given one of his special followers the provincial 
governorship of Isfahan with the words, "I make 
you governor of the area of which the stone is 
al-kuhl ", and adds that Isfahan was talked of in 
these terms because the kuhl stone there was of such 
excellent quality. Al-kuhl in these instances was 
something more specific than eye cosmetics in 
general, i.e. it was a particular substance, mineral 
or metal. 

The equating of al-kuld iu this latter sense with 
1 thmid and surma is evident from such passages as 
al-Kazwinl, i, 210, and Abu ’ 1 -Kasim KasjjSnl, 
( Ard*is al-djauahir wa-nafd'is al-atdyib, Tehran r 345 / 
1966, 189, and the sources arc unanimous in associ¬ 
ating the substance with lead. This is the evidence of 
Pseudo-Aristotle, § 51 and al-Ilamdani, Kitdb al- 
Djauharatayn al- c atikatayn, cd. C. Toll, fols. 2xa, 
23a, the latter identifying itkmid with the ore from 
which silver came i.e. lead ore. Al-HamdanI, it 
should be noted, had a great deal of first-hand ex¬ 
perience o: metallurgy. Equally confirmatory is the 
evidcace of al-Kh* 3 razmi, ed. E. Wiedemann, Bei 
trage, xxiv, in SPMSE (1911), 93 . K 4 shAnI, 190, 
344. It therefore seems reasonable to assert that the 
kuhl mined at Isfahan was a lead mineral (Ibn Rusta, 
* 57 . says that Isfahan produced lead as well as 
1 thmid), and to suggest that where kufil in the 
literary sources indicates a naturally-occurring sub¬ 
stance as opposed to an artificially-made compound, 
it almost certainly refers to a lead mineral too. In 
this connection it should be noted that while it had 
generally been assumed that eye-paint in ancient 
Egypt had an antimony base, A. Lucas [Ancient 
Egyptian materials and industries, revised by J. R. 
Harris, 1962, 195-9) showed by analysis that it in 
fact consisted of galena, pyrolusite, brown ochre or 
malachite, and only in one instance, of antimony 
sulphide. 

As a cosmetic, al-kuhl was ground as fine as 
possible and then used by women to dye their 
eyebrows and eyelashes or the edges of the lids. The 
cosmetic was applied by means oi a small probe or 
stick with a rounded end called a mirwad, and was 
kept in a small vessel called a mukftula (E. W. Lane, 
Manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 1954 . 
37-8); in mediaeval times, the sticks were commonly 
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of bronze and the vessels of glass, and a special 
object known in Khur&san as wasma-^juiM was 
used lor grinding the substance and pouring it into 
the narrow-necked vessels (for such an object, see 

G. FeMrvirl, Islamic metalwork in the Kcir collection, 
London 1976, no. 18. and numerous similar pieces 
elsewhere). 

Al-kuftl also had a specifically medical function as 
an eye unguent, particulars of which are to be found 
in Ibn al-Baytfr and other such writers. From this 
function comes the idea of al-kahh&l, ophthalmist 
[see c ayn]. 

AlkuM is also the origin of our word alcohol. 
From a fine powder used to stain tho eyelids, it 
came by extension to mean any fine impalpable 
powder produced by trituration or sublimation, and 
hence was applied to fluids of the idea of sublima¬ 
tion—an essence, quintessence or "spirit” obtained 
by distillation or rectification. Sublimation and the 
distillation of drugs was known to Khalaf b. ‘Abbas 
al-Zahrawl (Abulcasis) in the late 4 th/roth century, 
but the more complicated process needed for the 
production of alcohol was probably introduced into 
the Islamic world from Europe, when? it was first 
discovered in the rath century. (I'or a description of 
the preparation of arak in ioth/x6th century Mughal 
India, see Abu M-Fadl ‘Allami, A Hart, tr. 

H. Blochmann and H. S. Jarrett, Calcutta 1893, i, 69). 

Bibliography: the continued publication of 
previously unknown scientific or semi-scientific 
texts such as those of al-Hamdanl and Abu 
* 1 -Kasim K 5 sh 5 nl means that the works cited in 
the article on al huhl in £/* have become out¬ 
dated, but no detailed work on al-kukl has since 
been published. The reader is referred to K. O. 
Lippmnnn, £ntstehung und A usbreitnng der Alche¬ 
mic, Berlin 19x9, and to the works of Wiedemann, 
Beitrage xxiv, 93, 99; xxv, 218 9; *•» * 7 $. i$6, in 
SPMSE, 1911, 1914, and H. E. Stapleton, Chem¬ 
istry 1 n t Irdq and Persia in the tenth century, in 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society in Bengal, viii, 
no. 6, 352, 372; but is advisable to read them in 
conjunction with all the information now avail¬ 
able in the Arabic or Persian texts cited above. 
Additional information is to be found in other 
geographical texts, in works on pharmacology, and 
in semi-scientific texts such as Naslr al-Dtn TOsl, 
Tansilkji-ndtnd-yi Jlkhdnl, Tehran 1348/1969. Much 
material is also to be found in WKAS, i. 73 f- 
(E. Wiedemann - [J. W. Allan)) 
KUHRCD, Arabic form of Persian Koh-rOd 
“mountain river", a village in western Persia on 
the summer caravan route between KAsh&i and 
Isfahan fa.w.). In mediaeval limes it fell within the 
province of Qjibll. and Hamd AllAli Mustawfl, 
Xuzhat al-hulilb, tr. 184, places it some 8 farsahl is 
from KAshan, sc. 27 miles /45 km. from the latter 
town; cf. also Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 929 n. 16. 
Today, RuhrQd falls administratively in the baH^h 
of Kam$ar, in the s&ahrasldn of Kajfcfln, in the 
second ustdn or centra! province of Iran, see Far- 
hang-i diughrdfiya'-yi Iran, iii, 218-19. It lies in the 
mountains on the slopes of a cultivated valley, and 
the agreableness of its climate in summer has been 
commented upon by numerous European travellers, 
from Chardin onwards, who have passed through it. 
li. G. Browne was there in 1888 and collected speci¬ 
mens of the distinctive dialect of the KuhrOd-Natan* 
district, see his A year amongst the Persians, Cam¬ 
bridge 1926, 203-8. 

Kuhrud is apparently unxnentioned by the earlier 
Arab and Persian geographers, until Mustawfl 


( 8 th/i 4 th century) comments upon it and upon the 
fact that the river of KuhrQd supplied KAshSn with 
some of its water (op. cit., tr. 72); this river was 
dammed in 3 afawid times by the Band-i Kuhrud in 
order to assure a supply for KayiSn during the 
summer months, see Browne, op. cit., 202-3. Its 
monuments comprise a Safawid caravanserai and 
two 8 th/i 4 th century mosques, one apparently the 
Shi*! mosque and the other possibly that of the 
Sunni villagers; lor these, see O. Watson, The 
Masjid-i t AH, QuhrOd: an architectural and epigraphic 
survey, in Iran. Jnal. of the British Inst, of Persian 
Studies, xii (r975). 59 * 74 - The mountains of the 
KuhrQd district produce lead and cobalt, and the 
village may accordingly have had connections with 
the great ceramics centre of Kflsbftn; see Hans Wulff, 
The traditional crafts of Persia, Cambridge, Mass. 
1966, 163. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KOKAWA, or KOKA, capital of Bornu 
fa.w.) for much of the 19th century, situated at 
1 z° 55' N. and i3 w 30' E. It was founded about 1814 
by al-H 5 <jM Muhammad al-Amln b. Muhammad 
al-KSniml [see al-kanemI], better known as Shayklj, 
or Shehu, al-Kflniml. Ho was a Kanembu mallam 
who established himself at Ngala, south 
of Lake Chad. In 1808 or 1809 Fulani forces, linked 
with the djihdd of Usuman dan Fodio [q.v.'], occupied 
and ravaged Birni Gazargamu (f.v.j, then the capital 
of Bornu. The Bornu ruler, or mai (9.®.), called 
upon al-K£aimi's help. The city changed hands 
several timesbut, although eventually the Fulani were 
conclusively expelled, Gazargamu never became the 
capital again. Mai Dunama wandered about, earning 
the derisive title " mai of the calabash” (a significant 
item of luggage) for his much travelling. AI-KfinimI 
received the fief of Ngornu, northwest of Ngala but 
still far from Gazargamu, for services rendered. 
Dunama was deposed by his uncle, Mubammad 
Ngilcruma, who established a new capital, Birni 
Kafela, very near Ngornu. About 18x3 al-KSniml's 
power had so much grown that he was able to depose 
Muhammad, and to reinstate Dunama, keeping 
however Kafela as the war's official capital. With 
Gazargamu abandoned, Kafela very much in the 
shadow of al-KSniml, and al-K 4 niraI himself some¬ 
what at odds with local leaders in his own fief of 
Ngornu. there was no obvious centre of power in 
Bomfl. About 1814 al-KAniml decided to leave 
Ngornu, and built a new town, KQka, again some¬ 
what to the northwest, nine miles from Lake Chad. 
The name comes from the Kanuri [q.v.] word for 
baobab (Adansonia digitata ) tree, one of which was 
growing on or near the site of al-Kinimi’s own 
future dwelling. 

For the next thirty years, an uneasy balance 
existed between the legitimate dynasty at Kafela, 
and the shehu's one at Kuka. In 1817 (Barth) or 
1820 (Brenner) a Bagirmi [q.v .) force invaded Bornu, 
intending to oust al-Kaniml and restore to the mai 
his traditional powers; the plan failed and the mai 
was killed. Schultze (p. 257) mentions a sack of Kuka 
by the invaders at this time, but this is not con¬ 
firmed in other sources. Al-Kanimf struck his own 
seal, dated 1819-20, but still continued to preserve 
a figurehead mai. Al-K 4 niml died in 1837; the 
hitherto generally accepted date, 1835, seems almost 
certainly disproved by manuscript evidence. He was 
succeeded by his son ‘Umar [q.v.], under whom 
Kflka continued to become increasingly the seat of 
all real power. In 1846 Wadai [q.v.] was invaded. 
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with the intention of removing Shehu < Umar and 
re-establishing the mat. KOka was partially de¬ 
stroyed, and for two months lay almost a desert; but 
again the plan miscarried. The mai was executed; 
after his son was killed in battle some months later, 
no new nun was appointed, ‘Umar openly asserting 
that sovereignty which he and his father had long 
enjoyed in fact. Kflka was now the official, as well 
as the actual, capital of Romo. 

As, in the period after 1814, power came more and 
more to centre upon Kuka, the essential pattern of 
government—in essence, through fiefs ruled by 
courtiers—did not change, although there was 
greater centralisation than in the old days at Gaaar* 
gamu. The KOka court was characterised by relative 
informality, lack of splendour, and a certain religious 
simplicity, in contrast to the elaborate, and in¬ 
creasingly hollow, ceremonial at Kafela. YOsuf b. 
c Abd al-I<Sdir, son of a former imam at Garargamu, 
was appointed imam of the Kuka mosque, and 
presided over all religious festivals. Minor legal mat¬ 
ters, such as divorce and inheritance, were handled 
by M<*»s appointed by al-K&niml; serious crimes and 
capital cases were referred to al-KSniml himself, 
and his six principal companions. After 1846, cere¬ 
monial tended to increase, and the number of 
courtiers and noblemen grew larger. With the chal¬ 
lenge from Kafela removed, and with an over-larger 
number of people competing for wealth and rewards 
which were no longer expanding sufficiently rapidly, 
divisive forces appeared within Kuka itself; c Umar, 
a pious and aimable man, was also irresolute and 
weak, unable to maintain his father’s firm control 
of the city and the state. 

After the Wadai sack in 1846, Kuka was rebuilt, 
but a new town was added to the cast, and into this 
quarter the political leaders moved. The shehu's 
main palace was in the cast town, although that in 
the west town was refurbished, and the shehu visited 
it from time to time, particularly at religious festivals. 
The west town, i.e. the original Kuka, became the 
residential area of non-titled families, and foreign 
merchants; it had the larger population. Each town 
was walled separately. (Kukawa is a plural form: 
there were in fact two KQka towns). The wall of the 
eastern town, in 1870, was crenellated, about 20 feet 
high, made of clay and gravel, with terraces on the 
inner side; during the rains, the upper and thinner 
part of the wall began to disintegrate, and goats 
grazed on the terraces. The space between the two 
towns was almost as densely built up as the towns 
themselves, and there were in addition many huts, 
farms and hamlets round about. Naehtigal, who 
arrived on 6 July 1870, estimated the double town 
as about 2 x/4 miles long and 1 mile broad. A dtndal, 
or promenade (Barth called it “this high road of 
ambition"), a standard feature of Kanuri towns but 
here on a much extended scale, started at the west 
gate of the west town, and ran straight on, across 
the intervening space, and two-thirds of the way 
through the east town, until it came to the shehu's 
main palace, which was distinguished by an upper 
storey and some towerlike elevations. Before the 
palace, a little to the north, a low minaret overlooked 
the boundary wall of a complex of houses and huts, 
identifying them as a mosque. The usual dwelling 
consisted of a considerable area, in which were huts 
of thatch, and cubical earthen buildings usually of 
one room; as much as three-quarters of the total 
area might be of courtyards and unroofed enclosures, 
including gardens and stable yards. The general 
architectural appearance of the city was dispiriting; 


the outer walls, at a distance, could hardly be 
distinguished from the surrounding ground, whilst 
within, the roads and paths were generally lined by 
the windowless walls of adjoining compounds. Some 
trees, and an unusually abundant bird life, re¬ 
freshed the eye of the visitor. 

Daily markets were held in various parts of 
Kukawa, but the main market took place on Mon¬ 
days, outside the westernmost gate. Although this 
was often very crowded, and shopping there difficult 
because of the press of customers, the people were 
generally orderly. Among the goods offered for sale 
were livestock (camels, horses (both riding and draft), 
tattle, donkeys, goats, sheep and fowls), cloth and 
clothing of all kinds, foodstuffs (various grains and 
meats, honey, milk, butter, dried fish, vegetables, 
fruit, natron), cooking and eating utensils, leather 
goodt, baaketwarc, carpentry and metalwork, weap¬ 
ons, even boats, firewood, fodder, charcoal, building 
materials (mats, poles, etc.), rope, and other com¬ 
modities. Slaves formed an important element in 
market transactions, with prices for a sedasi (a boy 
measuring six spans from the ankle to the top of the 
head, aged 12 to 15) indicating the general tone of the 
slave market. Special slaves, such as eunuchs, dwarfs, 
deaf-mutes and concubines, were generally sold 
privately, as were the best quality horses, and not 
on the open market. Major imports from Europe and 
North Africa about 1870 were coins (both cheap and 
of luxury quality), women’s ornaments, rosaries, 
aromatics, tarbushes, paper, guns, swords and sabres 
(although weapons were also manufactured locally), 
chain mail, needles, scissors, knives and razors; 
principal exports northwards were slaves, ivory and 
ostrich feathers. Barth in 1831 was very critical of 
the lack of local industry in KQkawa; there seems 
to have been a considerable improvement by the 
early 1870s, when also a greater variety of good* is 
reported on the market, and the use of currency 
(cowries, strips of cloth, Maria Theresa dollars) seems 
to have won a wider acceptance. Trade with North 
Africa was at this time being inconvenienced by the 
extreme unreliability, in any commercial contracts, 
of most of the KOkawu nobility. KQkawa did not 
profit much from modem trade patterns developing 
to the south. In 1891 Charles Macintosh, of the 
Royal Niger Company, visited the city in search of 
a trade treaty, but the North African community 
there persuaded the Shchu, HA^im b. ‘Umar, to 
refuse his presents and send him away. 

The population of KQkawa was probably about 
60,000 during its heyday. There were a considerable 
number of Kur’hnic scholars and teachers, and many 
blind beggars; shura/d * came from Morocco and the 
haramayn, pious men from Egypt and Tunis, Tim¬ 
buktu and Senegal, pilgrims from the western Sahara 
and the Hausa and Fulani countries, all more or less 
attracted by the reputation for open-handed gener¬ 
osity which Shehu ‘Umar in particular enjoyed. 

The downfall of KQkawa was at the hand of 
Rabib a mail of eastern Sudanese origin. 

Probably early in 1803, although precise dating of 
these events is extremely difficult, Rabib and his 
army, moving westwards, occupied Logone, a vassal 
state under Bornfl. In two battles, at Amja and 
Legarwa, the Bornfl forces vainly tried to defeat 
Rflbih; after the second defeat, organised Bornfl 
resistance collapsed. Shehu Hflshtm had been present 
at the second battle, though taking no active part, 
he fled to KQkawa, and abandoned it within a few 
days, at Rabib’s approach. Rabib occupied the town, 
sometime in 1893, without a struggle. What hap- 
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pened next is uncertain; sonic authorities report the 
ruthless pillaging of the capital, with several thou¬ 
sands of people killed or captured, while others argue 
that the violence was much more restrained. Cer¬ 
tainly an immense booty was captured. Readings 
from the Kur’An were among the festivities cclcbrat 
ing the victory. Shortly after the conquest, Rabih 
decided to move the capital to Dikwa, an older 
town of strategic importance, where water supplies 
were better and grain more accessible. KOkawa was 
partly demolished, and everything which could not 
be carried away was burnt. Only the tombs of the 
Shehus, where Rflbih himself had prayed, were 
respected. 

In 1902, the British installed Bukar Garbai, a 
grandson of ‘Umar, as Shehu. first at Mongonu 17 
miles south of KOkawa, but with the explicit inten¬ 
tion of reoccupying KOkawa. Attempts to revitalise 
the desolate capital failed, and at the end of 1906 
both the British administration and the traditional 
BomO administration were definitively established 
at Maiduguri. In 1922 KOkawa was reported to be 
no more than a mass of ruins, and a small hamlet. By 
1975 it had so far recovered as to be a thriving little 
town, and an administrative District Headquarters. 
The graves of al-Kfinimi, ‘Umar, and their two 
immediate successors are still revered, and a baobab 
tree, said to replace the one from which the town 
first took its name, is preserved as an historical 
monument. 

Bibliography . Denham and Clappcrton, Nar 
rathe of travels. .., London 1828, reprinted in the 
Hakluyt series, vols. ii-iv of the group entitled 
Missions to the Niger, ed. E. \V. Bovill, 1966; 
H. Barth, Travels and discoveries in north and 
central Africa, originally published in five volumes 
In 1857-8, but the most accessible edition today is 
probably the complete, three-volume reprint done 
in London in 1965; G. Rohlfs, Qua dureh Afrika, 
lAipzig 1874 : G. Nachtigal. Sahara und Sudan, by 
far the fullest and most valuable account of 
Kukawa (originally published in 1879-89; re¬ 
printed in 19*7; a complete, four-volume English 
translation, published by Christopher Hurst in 
London, is in progress); C. Monteil, De Saint 
Louis A Tripotis par It Tchad, Paris 1894; A. 
Schultre, The sultanate of Born 11, tr. from the 
German with additions and appendices by P. A. 
Benton, English edn. first published 19x3, re 
printed London 1968; L. Brenner, The shehus of 
Kukau-a: a history of the al Kanerm dynasty of 
Bornu, Oxford 197;. (H. J. Fisher) 

SUL, an old Turkish word which came, in Islamic 
times, to mean "slave boy, male slave", defined 
by M&bmud Ka idigh ari. DUtrdn lughdt al-Turk, ed. 
Kilisli Rif‘at Bilge, i, 282, tr. Atalay, i, 336-7, as 
( abd. However, the original meaning of kul in Qrkhon 
Turkish was rather "servant, vassal, dependent'* 
(the masculine counterpart of kiin "female servant, 
etc.", the two words being linked in the Kultegin 
inscription, text references in Talit Tekin, A gram¬ 
mar of Orkhon Turkish, Bloomington, Ind. 1968, 347), 
since slavery in the Islamic juridical sense d/d not 
exist among the ancient Turks. 

The word spread through the northern tier of the 
Islamic world as the Turks became Islamised and 
entered the Iranian lands and beyond, passing into 
Persian, Kurdish, Caucasian languages, etc., and 
used both in a religious sense "slave (of God]" and 
above all in military contexts, since Turks became 
so omnipresent as military slaves. Under the Otto¬ 
mans, kullar became the standard designation for the 


Janissaries [see yeSi 6eri], and under the Ottomans 
and the Persian Safawids alike, the latter with their 
Turkish, Georgian and other slave troops, we find 
the title kullar aghast given to the commander-in- 
chicf of the sovereign’s slave forces [see cijulAm, iv 
and ordOJ. An extension of the religious usage of the 
word may also be seen in such names, common in 
Safawid Persia and in neighbouring states influenced 
by it, with kul as a component, e.g. ‘All kulf, Shah- 
Ml, YazdSn-fcuH; see further larab v. 

iiibliography : (in addition to references given 
in die article): G. Doerfer, Tilrkiscke und Mon- 
golische Elements itn Seupersischen. III. Ttirkischc 
Elements itn N supersiseken, Wiesbaden 1967, 503*5. 
556, Nos. 15 * 9 . 1572 . (C. E. Bosworth) 

KUL MU5TAFA, called SAYiKDJl n th/17tb 
century Turkish folk poet of Janissary origin. 
His nickname Kayikdji (“The Boatman”) seems to 
have originated from his association in his youth 
with the corsair, later admiral, Turgfcud Re*fc ( 9 -f.) 
in Algeria. His narrative or epic poems on con¬ 
temporary important events became very popular 
in the army and at court, and his fame lies more in 
these than in his less attractive lyrics. Among his 
famous narrative poems, the most notable concern 
the assasination of ‘Othman II by the Janissaries; 
Shall ‘Abbas’s conquest of BagljdSd; MurSd IV’s 
siege of Baghdad; the revolt of Abaza Hasan Patjia, 
the governor of Aleppo; and particularly, the epic 
of Gendj ‘Othman, a young hero who is drowned in 
the Tigris during the siege of Baghdad. Kul Mu$faf&’s 
style and language are in the true tradition of folk 
poets, and are very little influenced by diwdn 
poetry. 

Bibliography: KGpruliizade Mehmed Fuad, 
Kayttyi Kul Mustafa w Gene Osman hikdyesi, 
Istanbul 1930; Cahit Oztelli, Halk fiiri, 1417. 
yiizyiUar, Istanbul 1955. (FahIr tz) 

KOLA, a town in western Anatolia, classical 
Opsicum. It lies on the margin of a fertile plain, a 
few miles south of the upper course of the Gediz 
river and to the north of the main Manisa-U$ak road, 
in lat. 38*33' north and long. 28*40' east and at an 
altitude of 2,240 feet/652 m. it is in a volcanic area 
(classical Katakekauinene or Combusta), with the 
extinct volcano Karadevlit north-east of the town; 
hence many of the houses are built from dark basalt. 
There arc numerous marble remains from classical 
times, but the citadel, apparently Into mediaeval, 
is ruinous. 

Kula came within the lands of the Turkmen 
beylik of the Germiyan oghullar! [q.V.] t and was 
conquered by Mehmed Gcrmiyin (ca. 741-63/1340- 
6x), and after his son Siileymin SljSii Cclcbi (ca, 
763-90/1363-98) had given Kiktahya and several 
others of his towns to the Ottoman Bayczld I 
YUdlrlm as dowry for his daughter Dewlet KhatQn, 
he himself went to fciilla to reside and died there. 
In the wakfiyye at Kiitahya of Ya‘k&b Celebi 
b. SUIeyman Shah (814/1411). the name of KOIa is 
rendered as In Ottoman times, KOIa fell 

within the sandfak of Sarukhan, whose capital was 
Manfsa [tf.r.j; Ewliyn Celebi mentions there 8 
quarters, 2,100 households, 24 mosques, 3 baths, 
6 caravanserais and 200 shops. In recent times, 
carpet-weaving has been a significant local craft, 
and it is now a centre for wine-making. Cuinet (ca. 
1890) recorded 6,100 inhabitants, of whom 3,655 
were Muslims and 345 Greeks, together with 30 
mosques and two Greek Orthodox churches. In 
1950, Kula's population was 8,600, whilst the kaxa 
of which it was the chef-lieu had one of 38,242 and 
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was composed of 62 villages- It is now the chef-lieu 
of an ille (formerly kasa) in the il (formerly vilayet) 
of Manisa. In 1975 the population was 10,807. 

Bibliography: Wadjdjl Khalifa, Qffhdn-ntmd, 
633; Sami Bey, Ramus al-a'ldm, v, 3766; V. Cuinet, 
La Turquie i'Asic, iii, 565; Admiralty handbook, 
Turkey, London 1943. i. * 39 . if. 207, 234-5, 565; 
tA, art. Kult 1 (Besim Darkot). 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KOLAM, the name given in mediaeval Arabic 
geographical and travel literature to the port ol 
Quilon at the southern extremity of the Malabar 
coast of southwestern peninsular South India, in 
ancient and modern Kerala (lat. 8° S3' N- and long. 
76°36' E.). 

Quilon early became a centre of the St. Thomas 
Christians of South India, and is mentioned in a 
letter of the Nestorian Patriarch Tdjik'yab of Adia- 
bene (d. 660} to Simon, Metropolitan of Fare, under 
the name of Colon and as lacking at that time a 
settled ministry (Assemanus, Bibliotheca orient alii, 
iii/2, Rome 1728, 437 )- He first mention of the place 
in the Islamic sources appears to be that of the 
A&jfidr al-$in tea 'l Hind [?.o. in Suppl.] (237/851). 
which mentions "Kulam of Malay" (this latter 
component being generally written in later Arabic 
sources, e.g. Ibn Battuta, as "al-MalaybAr", yielding 
the name "Malabar", possibly meaning in the local 
tongue "hilly coastland"). It describes Kulam as a 
fortified point where Chinese junks plying towards 
Arabia had to pay a transit due of 1,000 dirhams po¬ 
sh ip to the local ruler (J. Sauvaget, Relation it la 
Clime it dt Vhide, Paris 1948, text § 14. comm. 42-3, 
09). Zakariyya* b. Muhammad al-Kazwlnl, in his 
Afhdr al-bihid (Beirut 1380/1960, 55, 106), quotes 
AbQ Dulaf al-lyharradjl (f.r.j, sc. the latter’s First 
Risdla, on Kulam, and he and other sources mention 
such exports from it to the Islamic world as locally- 
produced porcelain (which was not, however, as fine 
and translucent as the genuine Chinese porcelain), 
pepper, cinnamon, ginger, teak, brazil wood, indigo, 
etc. In regard to ‘he important export of pepper, 
wc sometimes find Arabic authors (e.g. Abu ’ 1 -Fidii) 
referring to tire whole Malabar coast as Bildd al- 
ful/ul “Land of pepper". See on the Arab trade to 
Kulam and beyond in general, G. R Hourani, Arab 
seafaring in the Indian Ocean in anctcni and early- 
mediaeval limes, Princeton 1951, 70*4. 

The Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudeia visited 
Quilon, as did several western ecclesiastical envoys 
to the Far East iu the Mongol period, such as Odoric 
or Pordenone (translated in Sir Henry Yule, Cathay 
and the nay thither*, London 1915-16, ii, 129-30) and 
John of Monte Corvino; the latter mentions that at 
that time, i.e. the end of the 13th century, the 
Chinese, Christian and Jewish traders there were 
being pushed out by the Muslims. Around this time 
also, Marco Polo visited what he calk Coilura, describ¬ 
ing it as an independent city-state (Book iii, ch. 22 
— The book of Ser Marco Polo, tr. Yule and Cordier, 
London 1903, ii, 375-8*» cf. p - Pelliot, Holes on 
Marco Polo , i, 399 - 4 <>*)* 

To Ibn BaftOta (Ribla, iv, 99-104, cf. Yule, 
Cathay and the way thither, iv, 79) wo owe an especially 
valuable account of KOI am in the first half of the 
8 th/i 4 th century, with important information about 
its Muslim mercantile community. Whilst on his visit 
there, he stayed in the $0fl xdwiya of Sfcayfch Fafcbr 
al-Dln K&zarQnl, whose father was £kay&& of another 
sdtviya in nearby Calicut/Kalikat [$.r. in Suppl.). 
The whole body of Muslim merchants was called 
Suliyyun (sc. Cholia, a term used in South India to 


denote either Arab settlers or Muslim converts from 
the indigenous peoples, see Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial 
words and phrases*, London 1903, 207, s.v. Choolia), 
and these seem to have been largely composed of 
traders of Persian ShPl origin, the head merchant 
being ‘Aid' al-Din al-Awadji (i.c. front Awa ($.!•.] in 
northwestern Persia), and the |w 4 I a man from 
Kazurln. The Muslim community was, Ibn BatfQta 
relates, prosperous and highly-respected. He names 
the local ruler as Tlrwari, sc. Tiruvati of the indige¬ 
nous Venad dynasty, and praises his impartial justice 
and his tolerance of the Muslims. 

From the opening of the x6th century onwards, 
the history of Quilon is bound up with European 
economic and political penetration of South India, a 
process which soon became unfavourable to the 
earlier Muslim commercial supremacy along the 
Malabar coast. In December 1500 Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral was at Cochin, and received friendly delega¬ 
tions from the ruler of KannanOr and from 
the Queen of Quilon (Portuguese Coilom). both of 
these potentates being anxious to secure Portuguese 
help against the powerful Muslim ruler in Calicut, 
the Zamorin. In 1502 Vasco da Gama made a treaty 
with the Queen of Quilon. who promised to load 
’.wo Portuguese ships per year with pepper, and in 
the next year Albuquerque secured permission to 
open a factory there. Muslim opposition was strenu¬ 
ous; Portuguese ships were prevented from loading, 
and 1504 the Portuguese factor at Quilon was killed 
by them. In 1505 Don Francisco de Almeida was 
appointed the first Viceroy of All the Indies, and 
received instructions to erect four fortresses along 
the Malabar coast, including one at Quilon. In 
1516 and 1520, further treaties were made between 
the ruler of Quilon and the Portuguese aimed at 
providing the latter with a monopoly of the export 
of pepper from there. 

In 1651 the Dutch captured the fortress of Quilon 
from the Portuguese, and in 2659 the Dutch East 
Indian Company made a treaty with the Queen. In 
December «66i the Admiral Rijklof van Goens ap¬ 
peared with a fleet at Quilon, since regained by the 
Portuguese, and occupied the fortress without op¬ 
position; he then proceeded in 1662 to reduce the 
fortresses of Cranganor and Cochin (see, for the 
whole of this period of the rise and fall ol Portuguese 
influence at Quilon, F. C. Danvers, The Portuguese 
in India, being a history of the rise and decline of their 
eastern empire, London 1894, i, 88-9, 114, 118, 121, 
336-7. ii. 325). But during the 17th century, the 
Dutch fortress at Quilon decayed from lack of cash 
and of profit in the trading operations there, and 
during the period of warfare between the British and 
the rulers of Mysore, Haydar «AII and TIpu Sultan 
[9.W.], in the later 18th century, these two rulers 
having in their expansionist phase extended Muslim 
political control into Malabar, the Dutch fortress of 
Cochin, together with its dependencies, including 
Quilon, surrendered to British troops (October 1795). 
During the middle years of the 18th century, the 
principality of Quilon had been absorbed by Travan- 
corc, and in British India, Quilon continued to fall 
within the native state of Travancore. It is now 
(since 1956) in the component state of Kerala in the 
Indian Union. According to the Census oj India 1961. 
tm. Kerala, Quilon district had in 1961 a total 
population of 1,941,228 (Hindu 64 %, Christian 
25 %, Muslim ix %), and Quilon municipality 
alone 91,018 (1901 figure, 15,961). 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
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in tie article): W. Logan, Malabar, Madras 
1887-91, i; Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 
75X-3; C. A. Innes, Madras District gaseteers. 
Malabar and Anjengo, Madras X9o3; Imperial 
gazeteer of India*, xxi, ax-a; Murray's Handbook 
for India, Burma and Ceylon 7 , London 1909, 435; 
A. S. Menon, Kerala District gaseteers. (Juilon, 
Trivandrum 1964. For the indigenous Muslim 
communities of the region around Quilon, see 
lambais and mApillas. (C. E. Bosworth) 

al-$ULAY 1 A (a.), "lit He castle”, the dimin¬ 
utive of al-kaPa (f.r.J, like this last used, in one 
way or another, as a place-name. 

x. Muslim Spain 

Students of the history and geography of Muslim 
Spain are lamiliar with al-kulay'a as the name of a 
number of small or relatively small places whose 
importance seems to have lain only or primarily ii. 
the military purpose they served. In Spanish Umay 
yad history it occurs as the name of at least three 
different places mentioned in connection with raids 
and campaigns. One was situated in the Asturian 
kingdom, another in the neighbourhood of Guadala¬ 
jara, and yet another to the north-east of Cordova 
(Iivl-Proven(«l, Hut. Esp. inns,, i, 204; ii, 40, 282, 
309 (map), 310). The exact location of the first two 
remains uncertain, hut the third, which still bears 
its old name in Spanish guise, viz. Alcolea, is situated 
xo km. or so on the main eastward road of Cordova. 

As regards the Na$rkl kingdom of Granada, two 
places called al-Jfulay'a arc listed in their appropriate 
administrative divisions by Ibn al-Khatlb [g.v.l. 
Both arc located in what is today Almeda province. 
One—Alcolea—lies north of Berja on the main 
road to Laujar. In other parts of the Peninsula, the 
same hispanised name can be found in such com¬ 
pounds as Alcolea de Calatrava (Ciudad Real prov¬ 
ince), A. del Pinar and A. de las Peftas (Guadalajara 
prov,), A. de Cinca (Hucsca prov.), A. del Rfo (Sevilla 
prov.; (?) (liin al-Eulay'a, Ibn KbaldQn, € lbar, vii, 
196), and A. del Tajo (Toledo prov.). Other Penin¬ 
sular forms arc Alcolecha (Alicante prov.) and 
Alcolctge (Lerida prov.). In Spanish and other 
European writings the name appears in various 
guises (Alcolaya, Alcolya. Alcoleia. Alcuteiha. etc.). 
Finally, in Spain today there are a number of place- 
names which arc most probably literal translations 
of al-bulay'a (Castilian diminutive: "castUlejc"). c.g. 
Castillejo (CAceres and Granada provs.). C. de lniesta 
(Cuenca prov.), C. de Robledo (Soria prov.), etc. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): Ibn al-Khatlb, aULamJia al-badriyya, Cairo 
1347 . 19: F. J. Simonet, Descripci6n del rento de 
Granada, new ed.. Granada 1872, 222 L, 286, 303, 
etc.; M. Asln Palacios, Contrib. a ta toponirnui 
drabc de EspaHa*, Madrid-Granada 1944. 25 . 54 ; 

H. Lautensach, Mauriseke ZUge im geographtschen 
Bild der Iberischen Halbinsel, Bonn 1960; End- 
clopedia universal Uustrada, Barcelona, 1905-30. 

a. North Africa 

I. El-Golea (the French spelling of al-Kulay‘a, 
reflecting the local pronunciation with the usual 
voiced kdf of nomadic vernaculars) is the name of 
an oasis town situated at the far eastern end of the 
great western Erg (S>$; see map above, i, 365) of 
Saharan Algeria and lying, by road, 906 km. almost 
due south of Algiers on the parallel 30 9 31', and 320 
km. south of GhardAya ff.v.]—air distances arc 
noticeably shorter—at a height of 391 metres. Al¬ 
though the most isolated of Algeria's larger oases, 


it is one of the most beautiful. In 1973 the dd'ira oi 
El-Gotea had a population of *6,670. 

The place owes its name to an old stronghold 
(A?«r) built on the north side of a giro [kara, pi. £iJr), 
i.e. a small, isolated flat topped hill. This gdra, from 
which can be seen a vast expanse of desert, sandy to 
the west and stony to the east, is one of three forming 
something of a protective semi-circle into which the 
huge oasis nestles beneath. Below the Msar lies a 
town that has risen on old and new foundations: the 
old town, home of an original sedentary population 
living in mud houses similar in shape and size to the 
Iotas of Mali, and the new, modem town, which owes 
its foundation to the French, but its felicitously 
harmonious architecture to the inspiration supplied 
by local tradition. The latter’s mosque and market¬ 
place arc the focal point of social, religious and 
economic life. From the outset this new town has 
accommodated administrative buildings. In 1938 it 
also witnessed the consecration of the first church 
in the Sahara. 

Today the kfar is deserted and in ruins. With the 
establishment and eventual consolidation of French 
rule, the need for its use as a stronghold disappeared 
and gradually it came merely to supply the local 
nomads’ needs for storage. Its last inhabitants dis¬ 
persed throughout the oasis to form hamlet com¬ 
munities alongside various plantations. The remains 
of the stronghold’s double walls still stand, and 
among the ruins a small, plain mosque can be seen 
where it has been the custom of local women to 
gather for Friday prayer. The remains of rock dwel¬ 
lings are also in evidence. Dotted around the foot 
of the zdra on which the tear stands, as well as about 
the oasis generally, are the frubbas of local holy men, 
amounting to between forty and fifty in all and of 
different shapes and sizes. 

As a result of improvements in irrigation and 
drainage techniques first effected by the French, 
the oasis now covers more than fioo hectares and 
supports around 182,000 date-palms watered from 
artesian wells dug in the bed of the Wad Seggur. 
Fruit trees also abound, notably citrous and apricot 
varieties, and there are winter crops of cereals, beans 
and inanv other kinds of vegetable. 

The inhabitants and frequenters of the oasis are, 
in the main, wholly or partly sedentarised nomads 
of the $ha c «inba sub-tribe Mawadhi; traders from 
the Mzab; negroes and fiardfin (sing, flarfdni fa.o.J) 
from Twfit (Touat) and Grara (Gourara). These last 
two groups account for about half the population 
and between them work the land in one capacity or 
another. Formerly there was also a Jewish element. 

El-GoKt’fc early history is lost in legend. The old 
tear ik said to have been founded as Taunrt (Berb. 
"little castle") by the Zenata in the Middle Ages and 
to have then been taken by the Truareg. Its mediae¬ 
val origin may be well founded: Ibn Khaldun men¬ 
tions the existence of a seemingly not too dissimilar 
desert advance post inhabited by Matghara Berbers 
and frequented in intensely hot weather by veiled 
nomads. It too was a ( iulay c a, viz. Kulay'at Wiilan 
(on some European maps GucISa). Be that as it 
may, the Sha*anba in and around El Gotea are said, 
probably rightly, to have come from the region of 
the MatHH oasis, near ChardSya, where there is still 
a branch of the S^a'anba, and to have been in the 
carrying-trade there, to say nothing of brigandage, 
in the late 10th and early 17th centuries. Drifting 
south as population pressures grew, they made 
Ll-Gotta their centre and doubtless profited from 
its position 011 the route from the Mzab to Twit 
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and Tidikelt. In the 17th century, according to 
al 'Ayyashl, this evidently prosperous place was 
ruled, through a governor, by the sultan of WfirgUL 
Its first contact with Europe was with Duveyrier in 
1639- General de Gallifet reached it in 1873, and in 
1891 a permanent garrison was installed. The local 
Sha'anba provided Laperrine with I he first detach¬ 
ments of the famous mdharistes with whose aid the 
central Sahara was brought under French control. 

Bibliography : In addition to references given 
in EI X art. al*Gol£a, see J. Despois. L'AJriqtie du 
Non I*. Paris 1964: Hem and R. Raynal, G*>- 
graphie de I'Afrique du N or d-Quest, Paris 1967; 
Algerian Ministry of Information ( Witarat al- 
akhbdr), al-Fami al-tni*m&ri al-Gjazd'iri, Algiers- 
Madrid 1970; up-to-date information is always 
obtainable from the current edition of Hadiette’s 
Guide bleu 011 Algeria. On Kulay*at Wfillan: Ibu 
Khaldun, Berhires, cd. de Slane, i. 241; Iv, 5 °t< 

2. Kolea, a small town of 35,000 inhabitants lying 
46 km., by road, west of Algiers. Situated on the 
landward side of the Sibil hills at a height of 130 
metres, it offers a commanding view of the MitkUa 
plain. Dating from the Ottoman period, it Is said 
to have been founded by Hasan Pasha, son of the 
coreair Kfcayr al-DIn (Barbarossa) fo.t*.], around 
1550. What is certain is that It was peopled by 
Muslim refugees from Castile. Andalusia, and the 
kingdom of Valencia, for whom the excellent pros¬ 
pects offered by its fertile cultivable land were the 
main attraction. In the sources it is therefore refer¬ 
red to as “Col dc Mudechares” (Mudecharcs being the 
Spanish muddjares from Ar. mvdadjdjamm). In 
modern times Kolia’s attraction has been the tomb 
and mosque of a holy man. SIdt MubArak, who lived 
in the 17th century. One of his descendants, I bn 
*AliaI b. MubArak (Ben A Hal Ben Embarak), who 
fell in the cause of the Algerian rebel *Abd al-I\Adlr 
[g.v.] in 1843. is also buried there. 

Bibliography: Marmot, Descr. de Afjrica, 
Granada 1573. ii. 2x4; 0 . Dapper, Descr. de 
VAJrique, Amsterdam x 686 : C. Trumelet, Les 
saints de I'Islam .. JfLes saints du Tell, Paris 1881. 

(J. D. Latham) 

KULAYB b. RABl'A a chief of the Banu 
Taghlib of the Islamic period, whose murder by 
his brother-in-law QjassAs b. Murra al-ShaybAiU 
was the cause of a long and bloody war between 
the two sister-tribes Taghlib and Bakr fa.ti'.] which 
was known as “the war of BasOs” fa.r.J. His geneal¬ 
ogy was: Kulayb b. FabPa b. al-HAriih b. Murra b. 
Zuhayr b. Djusham (Wiistenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, 
c. 22; Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Tab. 1O4. where Murra 
is not mentioned). Kulayb’s real name is said to 
have been W.Vil, and the name of Kulayb (“little 
dog") to have given to him because of his habit of 
taking a small dog with him and making it bark 
by beating it ,'n all the places which he wished to 
reserve as his own private property; the people 
who heard the barking of the dog refrained from 
using the place. This story, the point of which, how¬ 
ever, eludes us, is evidently a later invention: the 
name Kulayb is frequently met with in Arab nomen¬ 
clature and does not look like a surname. 

Kulayb is represented as having all the charac¬ 
teristic traits of the tyrant, of which the independent 
and critical spirit of the Bedouins has always had a 
profound horror; he is said to have been proclaimed 
“king" (on the use of this title cf. Lammecs, I.e 
herceau de VIslam, Home 2914, 2x0) after the bril¬ 
liant victory won at Khaz&zS over the united Yemeni 
tribes and to have ruled not only over Taghlib hut 


also over the BanO Shayban, the most important 
section of Bakr. After a short time, ho is said to hare 
abused his power and to have usurped the rights of 
hunting and of pasturage at the expense of his 
subjects (the usurpation of the kimd is the regular 
grievance of the Bedouins against "tyrants"; the 
same reproach was made against the caliph c Uthman). 
Indeed, it was because the »he-came! Sarah, be¬ 
longing to a Tamlml woman al-Basus or to one of 
her clients of the tribe of Banu £>iarm, trespassed 
upon the private property of Kulayb, that the latter 
put her to death (or killed its young one and injured 
the mother), and this act of violence was the cause 
of his murder by Djassas, whose mother was the 
sister of al-Basus. 

The details of the story are given in our sources 
with some variations, most of which are found as 
early as the work of Abu ‘Ubayda who is, as is well 
Unown, the source of almost all our information on 
the ayyrtm al-'Arab [q.v.). Certain features, especially 
in the K. al-Aghani, have been borrowed from lbn 
al-Kalbl, and the account of al-Mufad^a) al-pabbT 
has also been preserved. It is evident that wo are 
no longer able to ascertain if the history of Kulayb 
(and in general that of the war against Tagljlib and 
Bakr) contains a nucleus of historical truth along 
with a mass of features undoubtedly legendary. 
This is a problem which can only be solved in con¬ 
nection with the general question of the historical 
value of the whole of the traditions of the pre-lslamic 
period. Considered by itself, the episode of Kulayb 
has nothing improbable about it. We might be 
tempted to recognise in it a fairly clear memory ol 
an attempt to form a political organisation among 
Taghlib and Bakr of a kind superior to the ordinary 
Bedouin tribes: the attempts, similar to that which 
gave the royal crown to the chiefs of the tribe of 
Kinda, must have been suggested by the example 
of the kingdom of the Lakhmids of al-HIra, not far 
from which Taghlib and Bakr have their houses. The 
story of the tyranny and the death of Kulayb must 
have taken form at a very remote period; this is 
evident from the verses of ‘AbbAs b. MirdSs and of 
al-Nabigha af-Lija^i (both contemporary with the 
beginning of Islam) given in our sources; in that of 
al-Nftbigha in particular, the history of the killing 
of the camel is already told in detail. An allusion to 
the power of Kulayb is found as early as the mu'allalfc 
of the Taghlibl l Amr b. Knldjum (v. 65). We have, 
moreover, con temporary documentary evidence of 
the accounts relating to the fate of Kulayb in the 
numerous allusions contained in the elegies on his 
death, which were attributed to his brother Muhalhil 
(one of the earliest Arab poets; cf. Ibn Kutayba, 
5 /iiV, ed. De Goeje, 164-6; Ibn SallAm, Jahakdl 
al-ihu l ard\ ed. Hell, 13 lines 11-16 etc.), but naturally 
their authenticity is more than doubtful. 

The story of the murder of Kulayb is developed 
in a quite arbitrary fashion in the romance cycle of 
the Banu Hllal (ef. Mlttwoch, Proeha arabum 
paganorutn, Berlin 1899, xx). 

Bibliography : In addition to the references in 
the article al-BasOs, see Ar’afrahy, ed. Bevan, 
905-7; al-Mufa<J<Jal b. Salama, Fikeir, ed. Storey, 
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(G. Levi Della Vida) 

al-KULAYNI (or al-KulIki), ABO 12JA C FAR 
MUHAMMAD b. Ya c »cOb b. Is^Ak al-RAzI, 
ImimI tradi tionist. He originated from a village 
located 38 km. southwest of Rayy in the district of 
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PashSpuya whose Persian name Kolcn, with itnala, 
was Arabicised as Kulayn and Kulln. His nisba is 
thus variously given in the sources as al-Kulaynl, 
al-Kulini, or, erroneously, al-Kalini. 

Few facts are known about his life. Since his chief 
transmitters of Imami traditions were several 
scholars of it is certain that he studied in 

that town for a prolonged time, most likely during 
the last decade of the 3rd century A.H. (903*13). 
He also transmitted from several scholars of Ravv, 
among them his maternal uncle Muhammad b. ‘All 
at-Kulaynl al-RazI, known as 'Alan, and al-Nadjashi 
describes him as the sftayfth of the Im&iniyya in 
Rayy in his time. It is uncertain if it was in Nays&bQr 
or elsewhere that he heard Muhammad b. IsmA'Il 
al-NaysAbfirt, his transmitter of the traditions and 
views of the prominent ImAinl scholar al-Fa^l b. 
Shadhan of NaysSbur, whom he evidently held in 
high esteem. At an unknown date, perhaps in the 
first decade of the 4th century A.H. (9*3*23), he 
moved to Baghdad where he lived and taught in the 
Darb al-Silsila near the Bab al-Kufa on the west 
bank of the Tigris. Here he completed his voluminous 
Kitab al-Kafi, on which he is said to have worked 
for twenty years. The book, though mostly a col¬ 
lection of traditions of the /warns, was meant to be 
a guide to authoritative Imami doctrine in theology 
and fifth. Thus it is arranged according to subject 
matter and tends to contain only those traditions 
which the author considered as reflecting orthodox 
teaching. Only exceptionally are the views and 
elaborations of Imami scholars quoted, such as the 
elaborations of al-Fadl b. Shadhan on the law of 
inheritance. The work is divided into the nsiT/, 
dealing mainly with theology, prophecy, the imAmate, 
and prayers; the furU \ dealing with fifth-, and a 
final volume, entitled K. al-Ratcda, containing 
miscellaneous traditions of mostly edifying or 
paraenetic character. His other works, all of which 
are lost, included a refutation of the Karamita, a 
book on transmitters (ridjal), a collection of letters 
of the Imams, an anthology of poems about them, 
and a book on the interpretation of dreams. The date 
of his death is given as 328/939-40 or 329/940-1. The 
latter date, mentioned by al-Nadjashi, is more likely 
to be correct, since al-jusl, who in his earlier A\ 
al-Fihrisi gives the year 328, in his later K. aiRidjid 
specifies Sha'bSn 329/May 941. The funeral prayer 
was led by the Imami Hasanid Abu lvirat Muhammad 
b. Dja c far, and he was buried neat the Bab at-Kufa. 

The reputation of al-Kulayn! and his K. aJ-Kdfi 
appears to have been modest during his lifetime and 
for a century after his death. Ibn al-Nadim (writing 
in 377/967-8) does not even mention him, and Ahmad 
b. 'Abdun (d. 423/1030) observed that his tomb had 
become obliterated. The K. al-Kdfi was evidently 
not widely used in the Imami communities as an 
authoritative source of fifth. Though the Shavkh 
al-Mufld (d. 413/1022) In Baghdad referred to it as 
one "of the most important and useful books of the 
SfcTa”, his student the Sharif al-Murta^a (d. 436/ 
1044) included al-Kulayni in his general censure of the 
Imami traditionist school of Kumm and accused him 
of including numerous forged and rationally absurd 
traditions in the K. al-Kdfi. It seems to have been 
largely due to the influence of the Shaykh al Tusi 
(d. 460/1068), who praised al-Kulaynl and relied 
extensively on the K. al-Kafi in his fifth works, that 
the latter gained popularity. The favour in which 
the K. al-Kdfi was held by the pro-Mu'tazill Iniainf 
school of Baghdad, in spite of the criticism of al- 
Murtai. 13 , was partially based on al-Kulaynl's support 


of the theology of the anti-anthropomorphist wing 
within the school of Kumm which was later rep¬ 
resented by Ibn Babawayh al-$aduk, the only scholar 
of Kumm whose works were preserved in large 
number, evidently because of their author's relative 
closeness to Mu'tarill theological doctrines. The K. 
al-Kafi soon came to be considered as one of the four 
canonical collections of traditions on which Imami 
fifth is to be based, and often as the most authoritative 
one among them. It reached the peak of its fame in 
the Safawid and post-Safawid age, when numerous 
commentaries, interpretations, glosses, studies of 
various aspects, Persian translations, and an abridg¬ 
ment of it were composed. A tomb of al-Kulaynl 
with a kubba was now shown on the east bank of 
the Tigris near the modern al-.Wa’mun bridge in 
Baghdad, and has continued to attract large numbers 
of visitors until the present. 
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(W. Madelung) 

KULDJA or &hulqja, modem Hi or I-ning, a 
town in the fertile and mineral-rich upper valley 
of the Ili river [q.v.] in Central Asia. For the 
mediaeval history of the district in which modem 
Iyuldja lay, see almalIoh. 

The town of Kuldja (“Old Kuldja”) was probably 
a new foundation in 1762 by the Chinese after their 
victory over the Kalmucks [see kalmukJ in 1759, 
and they named it Ning-yuan-chen. Two years later 
the town of Hoi yiian-chen was founded as the 
headquarters of the Chinese governor-general 
[dsandsun) of Chinese Turkestan; this was known 
as ‘'Great” or “New” Kuldja. The Imperial gov¬ 
ernment resettled in the largely depopulated re 
gion, amongst other peoples, 6,000 families of 
Muslim Turks from Kiishgliaria, after the devastation 
of the latter province during the wars with the 
Kalmucks, these came to be called the Tar am! is, 
"agriculturists”. Also in the r8th century were 
settled there Chinese Muslims (probably, in fact, of 
mixed Chinese and Uyghur Turkish blood) called 
the Dungans or T'ung-kan. In 1851 a trade treaty 
was made at Kuldja between the advancing Russians 
and the Chinese, opening the upper Ili region to 
Russian traders, and in i860 the Treaty of Peking 
between Russia and China gave both Russia and 
Britain the right to establish consulates in, amongst 
other places, Kuldja. In 1862 W. Radlov visited 
both Old and New Kuldja and described them fully 
in his Aiis Siberian, Leipzig 1893, ii, 305 if., 336 if., 
see also his Das Ili-Thai in Hoch Asien und seine 
Bca'ohncr, in Pctcnnann's Mittheilungen (1866); a 
decade or so later, the American traveller E. Schuyler 
visited Old Kuldja and its hinterland, see his Turki- 
slan, notes of a journey in Russian Turkistan, Kho- 
katid, Bukhara, and Khuldja, London 1876, ii, 
156-201. 

Following a Dungan rebellion in Shen-si, which 
spread to Kan-su [see kansu] and other Muslim 
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areas of western China proper in 1862, revolt also 
broke out amongst the Muslim population of northern 
Chinese Turkestan, sc. in the province of Dzungaria, 
amongst both Tarandis anti Dungans, and in 1863 it 
spread to the Kuldja area. After hard fighting be¬ 
tween the Chinese authorities and the rebels, New 
Kuldja was captured in 1863 by the rebels and com¬ 
pletely razed; Schuyler, op, cil., ii, 162-4, found the 
site utterly deserted apart from the one or two 
houses of Dungan squatters. The Russian consulate 
in Kuldja and a Russian factory in the area were 
destroyed in this strife. The Dungans and Taranfis 
now began to fight amongst themselves, and after 
much internecine warfare, power passed in 1867 to a 
Tarandi leader who styled himself Sul (An A*lfl Khfln 
or Abu 'l-A'la (in Russian sources, often Abil- 
Oglya); after savage massacres perpetrated by the 
Tarandis, some 5,000 Dungans and others fled west¬ 
wards into Russian territory for refuge. In 1867 
also, Ya'kQb Beg fa.v.}, a Khokand! by birth who 
had earlier fought against the Russians at the battle 
of Ak Masdjid [see khouand], established his power 
in Kasbgharia. sc- the southern part of Chinese 
Turkestan. Since Ya*kOb Beg was believed to be 
anti-Russian and received two diplomatic missions 
from British India, the appearance of an ostensibly 
hostile power in Central Asia disturbed Russia, and 
was a factor in the Russian decision to annex com¬ 
pletely in 1875-6 the Kh 3 nate of Khokand fa.v.]. 
It further led to the Russian occupation in 1871 of 
Kuldja and the upper Ill basin, this being announced 
as a temporary measure, till China should re-establish 
her authority in Kashgharia and Dzungaria. The 
local ruler A c ia Khan was deponed to Russia, and 
lived out his life there as a state pensioner. 

The Russians probably assumed that Ya'kob Beg 
would never be dislodged from power and that the 
Kuldja district would eventually be permanently 
annexed. In fact, Ya‘kab Beg was defeated in 
1876-7 by the Chinese forces and died in May 1877: 
his state collapsed totally and Chinese authority 
was restored in Eastern Turkestan. In 1879 negotia¬ 
tions began between the Chinese diplomat Ch’ung-hu 
and the imperial Russian government, but the Treaty 
of Lividia made in that year was abortive, and 
negotiations dragged on for a considerable time, the 
retrocession of Kuldja being used as a bargaining 
counter for extracting concessions elsewhere, till in 
i88t the Treaty of St. Petersburg was made, and in 
1883 Kuldja was finally evacuated by Russia. Russia 
nevertheless retained trading privileges in the upper 
Hi valley, received an indemnity of 9 million dollars 
for the expenses of the Russian occupation, and 
acquired consulates at Kuldja and Kasbghar which 
in the ensuing decades gave her important influence 
in Chinese Turkestan, e.g. during the period of the 
Chinese Revolution 1911-12, when Chinese settlers 
in the Kuldja region were massacred by the Muslims 
and the Russian consular defence forces of troops 
enlarged. Chinese Turkestan was from 1882 onwards 
organised as a formal province of China under the 
name of Sin-kiang “New dominion". The population 
of [Old] Kuldja was estimated at 7,700 in 1872, of 
whom 4,100 were Muslims; two or three years later, 
Schuyler estimated the population of the town at 
10,000, over half of whom were Taranfis. These 
estimates were made at a time when the whole region 
was in a devastated and depopulated condition, and 
by ca. 1900, the estimated population of Kuldja had 
risen to 30,000. 

When the authority of tho Mancha Imperial 
government in the Sin-kiang capital of Urumchi 


crumbled in 1911, a revolutionary government pro¬ 
claimed its independence in the Hi region, but in 
1912 the new Chinese governor of the whole province, 
Yang Tseng hsin (1911-28) managed to conciliate 
the separatists and secure unification of the lit and 
Sin-kiang regions (sec R. Yang, Sinkiang under the 
administration of governor Yang Tseng-hsin. igu- 
T92&, in Central Asiatic Jnal., vi [1961], 270-7). 
Yang weathered a further potential crisis in r9i6-i7, 
when thousands of Kazakhs fled from Tsarist Russian 
oppression into the Hi and KSshgftaria regions (ibid., 
305-8), and under his long tenure of power, the 
whole of Chinese Turkestan enjoyed an unwonted 
period of prosperity and firm government. He kept 
up good relations with Soviet Russia, and even after 
the ICuoinintang’s diplomatic break with Russia in 
1927. the Russian consulates at Kuldja and in other 
towns remained open. His successor Chen Shu-jen 
followed a similar policy, and in a secret treaty of 
1931 conceded to the Russians rights to commercial 
offices in Kuldja or Ili, Urumchi, etc. 

These governors in the far west of China had been 
virtually autonomous, but in 1941 Chiang Kai-shek 
managed to extend the direct control of Chunking 
over Sin-kiang, with disquieting effects on the non- 
Chinese population elements there. Hence in No¬ 
vember 1944 there was a reoellion of the Kazakh 
Turks in the Ili region, soon joined by the Uygtjur*. 
An Eastern Turkestan Republic was proclaimed in 
Kuldja. independent of the Sin-kiang Chinese pro¬ 
vincial government in Urumchi. The Kuomintang 
government in distant Chunking was unable to do 
more than come to a compromise with Ahmad 
Diin's regime in Kuldja, but by the end of 1948 its 
influence in Sin-kiang was in any case declining 
perceptibly. In September 1949 representatives both 
of the Kuldja n*gime and the Urumchi one started 
negotiating with the Communists in Peking, and in 
December of that year a Communist Provincial 
People’s government was established in Sin-kiang. 
The Communists eventually accorded to the province 
a certain autonomy, and in 1954 the Kuldja region 
was made into the Ili Kazakh Autonomous District 
of what in 1955 became the Sin-kiang Uighur 
Autonomous Region. Now, under the Chinese name 
of I-ning, Kuldja is one of the chief towns of that 
Region. 
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KULLIYYA (a. lit. "completeness”; Turkish: 
fahUlle; Persian: dduiskkada) acquired in the 19th 
century the technical meaning of faculty as a 
unit of teaching and learning, mostly at the 
university level, according to branches of learning. 

Islamic education in masdjid, madrasa or k^dnakah 
did not know of a division into kulliyydt, which 
presupposes institutionalised specialisation. So it 
was only in 1930 that al-Azhar in Cairo was re¬ 
organised according to three kulliyyat of higher 
studies: uftil al din, fhari'a, and al-dirdsdt al-^ara- 
biyya. Nodjaf in Irhq, as a centre of SJjH It£nd 
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'a&ari learning, had in 1963, besides .1 number of 1 
independent maddris, a kulliyyai al-fikh which was 
connected with the University of Bagdad. When 
modem institutions of higher education were estab¬ 
lished beside the traditional Muslim ones in the 19th 
and -oth centuries, the latter underwent u number 
of innovations and reforms which were mostly im¬ 
posed by the state authorities. In this way, the 
faculty system was introduced into the traditional 
Islamic teaching, either by a radical transformation 
of an existing old-established institution (e.g. at 
al-Azhar); or by integrating such an institution as a 
kulliyyai al-sharl'a or a faculty of religious, studies 
into a new modern state university (e.g. at al- 
Zaytfina in Tunis); or by establishing completely 
new religious institutions with a division into facul¬ 
ties, replacing older such institutions (e.g. the King 
Sa'ftd Islamic University In Medina). By now, the 
faculty system has been introduced in nearly all 
Islamic institutions of higher education; sometimes 
such institutions have ''modern” faculties side-by- 
side with those of the Islamic sciences. These in¬ 
stitutions provide the education of religious leaders 
and they perform a function in the transmission and 
reformulation of Islamic thought. They may lead to 
a career in the judiciary, in institutional teaching or 
in less formal forms of instruction in Islam, both 
within and outside Muslim countries- 

The non religious modem (state) universities [see 
J>jAmi c a] and other institutions of higher education 
(al-laVln 1 alkali) have been organised according to 
the faculty system, as taken over from the West, 
since their establishment in the aoth and sometimes 
the 19th century. They come under the Ministry of 
Education, or in some cases the Ministry of Higher 
Education. These universities expanded greatly in 
number and size after the independence of the 
different countries, and they serve the modernisation 
and development of the societies of these countries 
by providing them with professional intellects, besides 
the general role of such institutions in the acqiusition 
and transmission of knowledge. There is a direct link 
between the modernisation of a society and the ex¬ 
pansion of its educational system, including higher 
education. The educational institutions undergo 
during the process the influence of those ideological 
forces which constitute, or at least accompany, the 
dynamic of the modernisation process. The planning 
of higher education has started in most countries 
according to the needs of these countries, following 
western models and resulting in the growth of 
faculties ( kulliyydt ). 

In Arab universities the following kulliyyai have 
developed: adab (arts), (law), 'ulum (sciences) 

and fibb (medicine), the first two of which are called 
nafari (theoretical), the Utter two c atnali (practical). 
Then there are those of tarbiya (education, i.e. for 
teacher-training at secondary schools), hrfplra (com¬ 
merce), 1 data (administration), handasa (engineer¬ 
ing), liul'a (agriculture), laydalxyya (pharmacy), 
tibb al-afndtt (dentistry) and baylara (veterinary 
medicine). In some cases there is a kulliyydt al ^ulum 
al-iditima'iyya (social sciences), but mostly these 
disciplines are served by an institute instead of a 
faculty. Some universities, e.g. al-Azhar, have a 
kulliyyai al-bandt (women’s faculty)- In a number of 
cases, university faculties are the continuation of 
previously existing educational institutions which 
became part of the university once it had been 
founded. 

The faculties have been organised in different 
countries according to French (especially for law 


faculties), British and American models, but they 
have developed on their own and adjusted to minis¬ 
terial directives. The kulliyyai constitute together a 
didmi'a. Within the university, the kulliyydt enjoy a 
relative independence; their deans have great 
authority; they often have their own dalil (guide) 
besides the takuim or takrir (calendar) of the uni¬ 
versity. They mostly have their ova library and may 
issue their own periodical. Generally speaking, the 
decision-making process is slow and the bureaucratic 
apparatus allows for little efficiency, apart from 
ever-recurring financial problems. Most programmes 
of study show an early specialisation, and the 
kulliyydt or faculties tond to function as profes¬ 
sional schools. Certain course* on history, culture 
and society may be made compulsory for all students. 
The degrees awarded are those of bachelor, master, 
specialised diplomas and doctorate. The faculties 
(kuUiyy&t) are each subdivided into sections (kusum, 
sing, kism). and specialised institutes may be at¬ 
tached to them. Nearly all teaching is done in the 
national language, and English and French are not 
well known; most universities have insufficient funds 
to obtain books for their libraries in these languages. 

Given the great number of students enrolled, 
faculties like medicine and tixe sciences limit the 
admission of students according to the number of 
places available, taking into account the earlier 
marks received by applying students. There is evi¬ 
dently a job-market problem in most countries for 
those who obtain their bachelor degree, and even for 
those who fiuish graduate studies. A certain number 
of students arc sent abroad or admitted for foreign 
scholarships to continue their studios or to specialise; 
a certain percentage of students, varying according 
to country, stays abroad. Faculty teachers, on the 
other hand, have a high teaching load and often take 
supplementary* jobs besides; there is not only a lack 
of facilities for reading and research, but also in 
some cases a problem of intellectual independence. 

As everywhere else, the kulliyydt in Muslim coun¬ 
tries are in transition and undergoing permanent 
re-organisation. The exact, natural and applied 
sciences have an immediate relevance for the modern¬ 
isation of these countries. The social sciences, not 
always developed adequately, are sensitive to ideo¬ 
logical considerations, but are pivotal for the inter¬ 
pretation of the present-day situation of the societies 
of these countries; this holds true for the teaching 
of history too. The tendency at all faculties is to 
spread knowledge imposed from above, and this 
knowledge often appears to be considered as a finite 
quantity, to be assimilated by memorisation. Con¬ 
sequently, little attention is paid to promoting the 
awakening of the available natural intelligence. 

It would be difficult to interpret the kulliyyai, 
and the institutions of higher education in general, 
apart from their social context and the function which 
they fulfil in societies with pressing needs and 
with many uncertainties. They play an important 
role, in particular in the construction of a modern 
society and in the cultural transformation of whole 
countries. This takes place at a time when the ideals 
of culture have changed greatly, not only in relation 
to the religious orientation of the traditional Islamic 
educational institutions, but also sitioc the political 
independence of the countries under consideration. 
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(J. D. J. Waardenburg) 
Kt)LHYYE (t.), in Ottoman usage the complex 
of buildings with varying purposes centred round 
a mosque. The concept of a kiUliyye was inherent 
iu the earliest form of the mosque or dfdmi c where 
one building housed the place of prayer and teach 
ing as well as serving as a hostel [see El 1 , art. 
Masbjid]. Later, other services were incorporated 
under 011c foundation document, and each was 
housed in its own building within an enclosure. This 
did not preclude the foundation of hospitals, etc., as 
separate institutions, as in 7th/i3tb century Anatolia. 
The early grouping of a kulliyye was often due to 
the contours of hillsides or the irregularities of the 
site donated, as with the royal foundations at Bursa 
in the 8thfMth centuries. In the late 9th/*5*h century, 
the great ordered kulliyya of the Ottoman dynasty 
were founded, in particular those of Bayazid II at 
Amasya and Edime, the latter devoted to all aspects 
of medicine including the training of students. While 
each element of the foundation was separate, the 
buildings, their courts and parterres were conceived 
as an architectural whole. 

The greatest of these kiilliyye% were built in Istan¬ 
bul by Mc^cmmed II F&tih and Siilayman I (Kanunl). 
The latter incorporated seven tnadrasas, four for each 
of the Sunni law schools, a preparatory college and 
one for studying the Haditji and a medical school. 
Besides these with their courts, latrir.cs and two 
houses for teachers or mudarrisun there was a school 
for boys, a chantry, a hostel with stables, a bath or 
hatnmdm, the mausoleum of the sultan and that of 
his consort in a cemetery, rooms for mosque servants 
over gateways, a large kitchen and refectory with 
store-rooms attached, a wrestling ground, and in the 
vaults supporting the vast platform on which these 
many buildings were erected, there were ironsniiths, 
cates, button shops and other workshops. The one 
pavilion lacking was the usual royal ka$r with 
access to the maksura or royal lodge (khiinkdr 
mahjiii). 

Each and all of the charitable services had to be 
staffed, and detailed foundation documents regulated 
every duty, item of diet or salary. Besides the ad¬ 
ministrative officers who came under the chief 
eunuch in the department of the harem at JopkapI 
Sarayl, there were religious officers and teachers, 
porters, chanters, grave diggers, servants responsible 
for maintenance, including the polishing of court¬ 
yards and window grilles, cooks, scullions, plumbers, 
lamp-lighters, a guard against the theft of oil for 
lamps, carpenters, masons and tilers responsible for 
the lead sheets covering well over 500 domes. The 
kitchens coped with the feeding of this company, as 
well as the students and travellers and the poor; 
the scraps were given lo the dogs. All these services 
required a considerable supply of water, and the 
cost of laying pipes and rebuilding aqueducts ex¬ 
ceeded that of building the foundation. The initial 
building costs and the endowment needed to maintain 
so vast a foundation were raised by public sub¬ 
scription, including the gift of v^mious properties, 
ranging from entire estates to a mill or one cottage. 
The donors ranged from the ruler, who might assign 


the revenues of a part of the realm through office 
holders of greater and lesser rank, to the common 
people. 

Bibliography: Two important early sources 
on the Ottoman kulliyye (ktilliye) are the Hadikat 
al-diewdmt', in von Hammer, Histoire, and EwliyS 
Celebi, Seydbat-ndme, Istanbul 1908-38. General 
works which refer to examples are many, and 
include K. A. C. Creswell, The Muslim architecture 
of Oxford 1958; A. Gabriel, Les monuments 

turcs d'A natolic, Paris 1931-4; idem, Une capilale 
turque : Brousse (Bursa), Paris 1938; A. U. Pope, A 
surxxy of Persian art, London 1938; G. Goodwin, 
history of Ottoman architecture , London 1971; 
O. Aslanapa, Turkish art and architecture, London 
197a. See also works concerned with adminis¬ 
trative history, such as Gibb and Bowen, Islamic 
society and the West, i/i-z; R. Mantran, Istanbul 
dans la secondc moitU du .XVIIe sidcle, Paris 1962 
and idem, La vie quotidienne d Constantinople au 
temps de Sol 1 man le Magnifiquc et sts succtsseurs, 
XV* et XVII• siecUs, Paris 2963- Ahmet Refik 
Altinay’s researches into the orders-in-council are 
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asirda tstanbul hayati, Istanbul 1930; Hicr f 
onbtrinci asirda Istanbul hayati, Istanbul 1931, 
Hicrl XIII. asirda Istanbul hayati. Istanbul 1932; 
and r6. asirda Istanbul hayati, Istanbul 1935. Two 
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imarei sistemi, Istanbul 1939, and Fatih imareti 
vakfiyesi, Istanbul 1945. The journal Vakt/Iar 
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H. Kunter, Turk vakiflar ve vakfiyeleri, and 
A. S. Unvcr, Fatih kUUiyesine ait digcr muhim bir 
icsika, and in No. ii, Ankara 194a, F. Koprulii 
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kayn, Kara Ahmed Paqa vakfiyesi. Other recent 
works have been M. T. Gdkbilgin, XV.-XVI, 
asirlarda Edime ie Pa$a Itvast : vakiflar, mulkler, 
tnu kata alar, Istanbul 1952; S. Eyice, Cebsede 
Mustafa Paja kUlliyesi, in Bilge, x (izo), Istanbul, 
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sinin rOlmsi, in Turk Arkcoloji Dergisi, xvi fr, 
Ankara 1967. See also the article Wa*i in £/*. 

(G. Goodwin) 

KDl-OGHLU (T.) "son of a slave", in Ottoman 
usage, more specifically the son of a Janissary, 
admitted to the pay-roll of the corps; for lurther 
information see ye»i CkRi. 

In the period of Turkish domination in Algeria 
and Tunisia, the word bulugbWkulugJili and, with 
dissimilation, burug!ili\kurug!ili (pi. kulu&ldnlku- 
lughUbt, fiunt&khhilkiirugliUhilkriighel; French *ou- 
lough and variants) denoted those elements of the 
population resulting from marriages of Turks with 
local women. They wore fairly numerous at Tunis, 
Algiers and Tlemccn, and in the towns which had 
Turkish garrisons, such as Midca, Mostaganem, etc. 
In Algeria, they lived in special quarters, and were 
rather looked down upon by the urban population 
(hadar), who would not give them willingly their 
daughters in marriage. The rules of the odjab fa.*'.] 
did not allow them to rise to higher levels, and they 
often endured harassment from the authorities. A 
considerable number of them also became mingled 
with the rural population and took up agriculture, 
especially in Tunisia. After the conquest, those who 
lived in Algeria were the target for hostility from 
the tribes, and many ol them enrolled in the locally- 
recruited bodies of troops. They subsequently be- 
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came merged within the general urban or rural 
populations. (Ed.) 

KULOQHLU. Turkish folk poet of the nth/ 
17 th century. Hardly anything is known about his 
life. He seems to have belonged to the Janissary 
corps and to have flourished during the reigns of 
* 0 thm 3 n II, Mustafa 1 , Murad IV and Ibrahim, and 
to have found particular favour at the court of 
Murad IV. A contemporary of Kul Mustafa and 
KatibI, he was at his best in lyric and epic poems, 
the best known of which is his elegy for Murad IV. 
His poems, scattered in most of the 17th and 18th 
century anthologies of folk poets (rfjoufcs), have been 
collected and published by Sadcttin Nusbet Ergun. 

Bibliography : Sadettiu Nurhet Ergun, A'u* 
lollu, Istanbul 1934; M. Fuad KCprulQ, Turk 
saz sairleri, ii, Istanbul 1962. (Fault Iz) 

KULIHCM B. 1YAD al-BUSHAYRI, Kaysl 
notable [see kavs] whom the Umayyad caliph 
Hi^bim b. c Abd al-Malik sent to the Maghrib, 
in £>jum 2 dd II 123/April-May 741. to avenge the 
bloody defeat which the Berbers, commanded 
by the successor of Maysara [q.v. J, KhAlid b. Hamid/ 
Humayd al-Zanitl, had inflicted on the Arabs in 
the "battle of the nobles" {ghaiwat al-a&rdf). 
KulthQm left at the head of an army of 30,000 
men. to which there were added contingents raised 
along the way, and he joined up with Habib b. Abl 
‘Ubayda al-Fihrl, the former companion of Musa 
b. Nusayr fa.u.J, who was endeavouring to halt 
the progress of the $ufrl Khiri^jites near Tlemcen. 
The clumsy conduct of the Syrian army and the 
arrogant attitude 0/ the commander of the vanguard, 
Baldi b. Bishr fa.r.), who was Kulihuin’s nephew, 
towards Habib hampered the conduct of operations, 
t&alid al-Zanau. after retiring before the Arabs, 
gave battle to them near the Wadi Sabu (Oued 
Sebou). Ignoring Habib's sensible advice, Kulthum 
sent to the front Bale’s cavalry, which succeeded 
after great efforts in piercing the Berber lines, but 
the latter reformed behind them and overwhelmed 
by their mass the caliphal troops which had taken 
up battle order too late. Habib and the other chiefs 
were killed. 

Kirtthum fought with the greatest bravery, reciting 
verses of the Korean to encourage ihe others, but 
finally he fell. One-third of the army was killed and a 
third taken prisoners (Ph u *I-Hidlilia i23/Oct.-Nov. 
? 4 i)- Baldj’s cavalry's only hope w.»$ to take refuge 
In Ceuta, whence after much suffering they were 
able to cross to Spain. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Gamhara, 
Tab. 105, Register, ii, 373; Jbn c Abd al-Hakam, 
Conqhft* de I’Afrique du Nord et da I'Espagn/*, 
ed. and tr. A. Gateau, Algiers 3947, index; Ibn 
jvhaldfln, Kildb al-'Ibar, vi, in, 119 {Hisioire d/s 
Berbircs, de Slane, i, 217, 238-9); HisMrt dt 
VAfrique /.t de la Sidle, ed. and tr. Desvergers, 
11-13 text, 36-8, tr.; Ibri ‘Idharl, Baydn, i, 41-3; 
Ibn al-BtMiyya, Ta'rlkh Iflit,if, al-Andalus, Madrid 
1868, 14-15; BalSdhurl. Futufi al-buldan, 229-32; 
Akhbdr nui&mu'a, 32-3; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ed. 
Cairo, v, 1x7; Ibn Taghribirdl, al-Hudi&m al- 
idhira, i, 321; Makkarl, Analectes, ii, 12; Ibn Abi 
Dinar al-Kayrawanl, Ktldb al-Mu'nis, 39; Dory, 
Hist, d/s Musulmans d'Espagne, i, 345-8; Fournel, 
L/s Berbers, i, 291-6; Herder, Histoire de I'Afrique 
septentrionale , i, 231-2; A. Gateau, in Rev. Turn • 
si/nne, xxxviii-xl (1939), 203 ff.; E. Ltfvi-Provcncal, 
Hist. Esp. .If«<s., i, 44 5. (R. Basset) 

BULUMRIYA, the name given by the Arabs to 
the town of Coimbra, on the right bank of the 


Mondego Rivet in central Portugal. The town still 
has some ruins from the Roman period, and was 
originally called Aeminium; but it took over the 
name of another important Roman town, Conirn- 
briga, which lay 18 km. to the south and had been 
devastated and depopulated during the barbarian 
invasions. The episcopal see of Couimbriga was 
transferred to Acminiuni in ca. 380-9, and the change 
of name took place towards tire middle of the 7 th 
century A.D. Although the usual Arabic form was 
Bulumriya, Ibn al-Kutiyya (4th/xoth century) has 
that of Kulunbiriya {Iftilafy, 200). The occupying of 
the town is attributed to ‘Abd aI* f AzIz b. Musa b. 
N usayr, governor of al-Andalus 95*7/714*16. His 
lands, like those of Santacem to the south, appear 
to have been omitted from the conqueror's division 
of the territories, probably because of a treaty (cf. 
L6vi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 202-2). 

The Arab geographers give descriptions of Kulum- 
riya. Al-R&z! states that it was an ancient town, 
well-fortified and with fertile surrounding estates 
where there were cornfields, olive groves and gardens. 
Al-IdrtsI (548/1154) says that the walls had three 
gates (one of which still exists, with the name of 
almedina ). and mentions the mills along the Mondego 
vineyards and gardens and also the force of Christians 
living there. Al-Himyarl repeats this information, and 
YAkut gives a brief notice of the town. 

Coimbra may have been the central town of a 
kiira or territorial district during its Islamic period. 
This last was very disturbed, for the town was 
coveted by the Christians who set afoot the Recon- 
quista [see al-andalus and BURTUgAL]. In 264/878 
the town was taken by Count Hermenegildo in 
Alfonso Ill's name, but al-Man$ur recaptured it in 
377/987 after having briefly occupied it two years 
previously. It was finally conquered by Ferdinand J 
in 456/1064 alter a six-months' siege. He created the 
Mo2arab Sisnandus Davidi2 governor as a reward 
for his role here. The Coimbra district was one of the 
Mo2arabs’ most lively centres; as well as the facts 
described in e.g. the works of Gomez-Moreno and 
I. de I^as Cagigas, P. da Cunha Serra [Contnbuijdo, 
35-6 and map II) has emphasised the role of the 
town's Mozarabs in the peopling of northern Portugal 
during tho Reconquista. The presence of the Muslims 
in the area has left many traces, as its toponomy 
shows. From the xoth century onwards, Christian 
documents make a very clear distinction between 
what was in the almedina (the walled town and 
citadel) and what was in the arrabaJde {<L rabad) 
outside the walls at that time. 

Bibliograpk y : E. L6vi-Provencal, La " Des¬ 
cription de VEspagru" d'Ahrnad al-Rdsi, in al- 
And., xviii (1953), 89; idem, La Pininsule Ibirique 
an Moyen Age, Leidon 1938, text 164, Fr. tr. X97; 
idem, Hisi. Esp. mus., i-iii, indices; Historia de la 
can quista de Espana de Abcnalcotia el Coriobds 
(vol. ii of the Coleccion de obras arabigas de historia 
y geografla q„e publica la Real Acdd/mia de la 
Historia), Madrid 1868 and 1926; Idrlsi, Maghrib, 
text, 183, Fr. tr., 22a; Paulo Merit, Sabre as 
antigas instituiedes Coimbias, in A rquivo Coimbrdo, 
xix-xx, Coimbra 1964; Pedro Cunha Serra, Con* 
tribuifdo topo-anlroponimica para 0 cstuto do 
povoamento do tforocslc Peninsular, Lisbon 1967. 

(A. Dias Fakinha) 

al-KULZUM, an ancient town and seaport 
on the Red Sea (A. Bafir al-Kulzum [7.T/.3, Bohr 
al-Hind or Bohr a!-Habaska), now administratively 
in the province ( muhdfafa ) of al-Suways. It appears 
to have been a fort as well as a town, and was. 
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perhaps, the spot where the troops destined to guard 
the sluices of the canal were stationed. It was called 
Castrum by Hierocles and Epiphanms; and K>Ci«J{xa 
(Clysma), or xXelojia is first mentioned by Lucian. 
Kulzum is a corruption of the Greek namexXOcrjxa 
(in both Arabic and Greek almost always without 
the article; the Greek refers to the "sluice" at the 
mouth of the canal, which led from the Nile to the 
Red Sea). This canal, begun by Pharaoh Necho and 
finished by Darius of Persia, was later restored by 
Ptolemy II Philadelphos and by Trajan. In the 
Muslim period, when the construction of the canal 
was wrongly ascribed to Hadrian, labour was re¬ 
peatedly spent on it. 

‘Umar b. al-Khattflb in 23/643-4 for example had 
it repaired to facilitate the transport of corn for 
Mecca from al-FusfAt to the Read Sea; it was called 
after him Khalidi Amir al-Mu’rninl>i. According to 
Aba its mouth was at at-Kulzum, according 
to al-Mas'Odl and others (more accurately) at Dkunb 
(sic; dhanebl) al-Ttmsih, one mile from the town, 
where the Meccan pilgrims from Egypt crossed the 
canal by a large bridge. The caliph al-Man^ur in 
*58/775 had it partly filled in, fearing an attack from 
his uncle Mufoammad b. *Abd AllSh, who had rebelled 
against him in Medina, so that in Abu §alib’s time it 
ended at al-Sadtr at the entrance to the \V 5 dI 
JumflSt. New but fruitless attempts to make it 
navigable again were made by the caliph HArun 
al* Rashid, who is said to have abandoned the at¬ 
tempt out of fear of the Greeks. Henceforth the 
bulk of its water flowed into the Birkat al-Djubb 
till it was completely filled in (1899) for sanitary 
reasons. 

The town of al-Kulzum owed its importance 
mainly to this canal, for according to the descriptions 
of the Arab geographers, it was a desolate and miser¬ 
able site without water and vegetation; neither trees 
nor fruits could flourish there. However, it was 
useful as a source of salt which was transported to 
various parts of Egypt and Syria for sale, and al- 
Baghdadi reports that quarries for red flint were 
operated in its vicinity. In antiquity and in the early 
Muslim period its main importance was as a point of 
departure for shipping on the Red Sea, which con¬ 
sequently came to be most commonly known to the 
Arabs as Baht al-l<iilxum. The corn ships of al- 
Fus(h( after they had passed the canal sailed from 
here to al-£»iir and Djidda. Of the Jewish merchants 
called al-Ra^hSniyya, Ibn Khurradadhbih say's that 
they came from the lands of the Franks to al- 
Farama 3 ; thence they carried their wares 35 farsakhs 
on camels to al Kulzum, where they were loaded 
on ships which sailed to India and China. According 
to the same geographer, al-Kulzum with al-Tur 
and Ayla formed a district of Egypt. 

The country round al-Kulzum was inhabited at 
an early date by Arabs. They are already mentioned 
in the Ada of the hermit Sisoes (Coptic; apa Djidjoi). 
Sisoes was one of the three Coptic martyrs (the other 
two being ‘ItanSs and Pidjlml) whose place of burial 
is known to have been in al-Kulzum. For seventy 
years the anchorite YubannS al-Ka$ir (John Kolobos, 
died ca. A.D. 409) lived in a cave which be had dug 
himself in the nearby Djabal AntwSn, and was buried 
beside the graves of the three martyrs. Djabal Ant win 
was so named after St. Antony who went into retreat 
there from the importunities of the secular world. 
In the History of John Kolobos, Kulzum {sic) appears 
for the first time in the Arabic Synaxarium as the 
name of the ancient Clysma. 

When under the last ‘Abbasid governor in Egypt, 


‘Anbasa b. Ishak, the Budja or Bedja rebelled 
in Nubia, invaded the Sa'id or Upper Egypt and laid 
waste many towns, al- Mutawakkil sent against them 
an army under Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-Kumml 
which went from Ku§ fo.t.] straight through the 
desert to the emerald mines, while seven ships with 
stores sailed from al-Kulzum to §anga near c Ay <jh ab 
and provided the victorious army from there with 
the necessary supplies. 

In the autumn of 361/971, the K&rma(ian leader 
Hasan b. Ahmad on his campaign against the 
Fatimid Djawhar took the towns of al-Kulzum, al- 
Faram 5 \ and Tinnls; after his defeat before Cairo 
(3 RabI* I 361/24 December 971). he retired under 
cover of night via al-Kulzum to Arabia. 

Reynald de Chatillon at the beginning of his naval 
expedition against the holy cities in the winter of 
578/1182-3 sent two ships from Aden, which were to 
watch the citadel of al-Kulzum and prevent the 
garrison from procuring water. But soon afterwards 
the Hidjib Husam al-Din Lu , lu > built a fleet by 
order of Salab al-Din s brother al-Malik al- 5 Adil, in 
al-Kulzum, which sailed for ‘Aygljab and put a 
sudden end to the desperate enterprise. When al- 
Dimasjiki includes al- Kulzum among the lands under 
al-Karak, this is perhaps a memory of these events 
of a century before. 

In the time of al-ldrisl, Yakut and al-Dimashfel, 
al-Kulzum was already a deserted town. Al-Malpizl 
found among old documents in the palace of Cairo 
accounts of the expenditure on the civil and military 
administration of the town and district and con¬ 
cluded from them that it must once have been most 
flourishing. He quotes al-Kmja'I as saying that the 
town was already ruinous in his day, and this pre¬ 
sumably included the fortress (Kal'at al-Kulzum) 
Mentioned in several accounts. According to al- 
IdrlsI, the Bedouins had occupied and plundered it 
The only water-supply he knew of in the vicinity 
was the well al al-Suways, which yielded only a 
scanty supply of brackish water. Al-Mukaddasl 
(4th/ioth century) already mentions al-Suways (i.e. 
Suez), which gradually took the place of al-Kulzum, 
a mile from it. 

The name of al-Kulzum is still given to some 
heights to the north of Suez, K6m al-Kulzum. 
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(E. Honigmakn - (R. Y. EBlEnJ) 
KUM (Ar. Kumm, current Persian pronunciation 
Ghom rather than a city of central Iran 

(Media in ancient times, later Djibal or ‘Ir&k-i 
adjam) situated in lat. 34°3 8 ' ?**• and long. 50°s8' 
E., 150 km. to the south of Tehran. It is the capital 
of a shdkristdn of the Central Province ( Vstan-i 
markaxi) and the ninth city of Iran, with a popula¬ 
tion of 246,873 in 1976. Situated on the great north¬ 
west/south-cast axis, which follows the foothills of 
the central Iranian range and skirts the fold of the 
Zagros, it lies at the junction of all the road and rail 
routes linking southern Iran with Tehran. 

Geographical setting. 

With a complex geological history (entirely post- 
Cretaceous terrain; late formation of mountains 
linked to volcanic activity; marine development of 
the site of Kum in the Oligo-Miocene period), the 
region is characterised by its uneven relief. As 
elsewhert in central Iran, the natural environment 
bears the marks of aridity and of the features as¬ 
sociated with an inland continental setting (steppe 
vegetation, salfne earth; see M. Bazin, La vie rurale, 
5 ff.). To the south, the mountainous region of 
Kuhktan contains half-a-dozen peaks whose south¬ 
western elevation exceeds 3,000 m. Towards the 
north-west, other mountains separate IKuhistan from 
another dense range exceeding 3,000 m. in altitude 
in the region of Tafrish. The valley of the river Kum 
(AnarbSr in antiquity) constitutes a pass crossing the 
mountainous region of the south. It clears the final 
barrier of the mountains through a broad gap and 
spreads a thick deposit of sediment on the plain 
where the city of I\um is situated. To the north-cast, 
the plain is barred by hill-ranges of only moderate 
elevation (1,000 m.), dominated to the west by the 
Kuh-i Nainak (Mountain of Salt); distorted in shape 
and dangerous of access, it has given rise to a whole 
cycle of legends (see Bazin, op. laud., 8, n. 4)- Further 
to the north, the relief rises, dominating the low-lying 
areas which are divided unequally between daskt and 
kamr. Rivers of most irregular current flow into the 
basin of Hawd-i Su!t 5 n and the vast salt lake ( daryd-i 
natnak) of Maslla. Although meteorological data are 
incomplete, the temperatures are characterised by 
strong daily and annual fluctuations, and a high 
general average (18-4“ over the period 1958-68, as 
calculated by M. Bazin, op. laud., 13; the pioneering 
work of A. H. Adle, Ab u hawd-yi Iran, Tehran 
1339 . 77 . gives an average of 18-5°). The winter is 
not very cold, and the temperature in summer fre¬ 
quently exceeds 40°. Rainfall is sparse everywhere 
(less than 200 mm. below 1,500 m.) and very irregular. 
Prolonged droughts can be disastrous (there have 
been instances in 1869-72 and more recently in 
1960-6). The strength of the river-currents is also 
most irregular and there arc often catastrophic floods 
(Bazin, op. laud., 14 ff.; Bdniont, 180). The soil is in 
general unfavourable to agriculture, and the natural 
vegetation is very poor. 

Socio-economic setting. 

This hostile natural environment is inhabited by a 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


population of great ethnic and linguistic diversity. 
Since the beginning of the zml/Sth century, a number 
of significant Arab elements have been added to the 
original Persian nucleus. Among the groups of foreign 
origin are the Khaladj [q.v.] t who speak an archaic 
oriental Turkish and who arrived in the area at a 
very early stage (between the nth and the 14th 
centuries). They have given their name to the moun¬ 
tains of j&alagjistfn, to the east of Kum. the region 
where they are settled. There are considerable con¬ 
trasts in the demographic evolution of this rural 
environment, where the density of population is 
generally below five inhabitants per square kilo¬ 
metre and where, in contrast to other regions of 
central Iran, the larger villages are mostly situated 
at high altitudes (Bazin, op. laud., 23 ff.). 

Agriculture depends primarily on irrigation by the 
traditional utilisation of water-courses (barrages, 
diversion channels) and of underground reserves 
(kandis tf.v.]) a? well as on modern techniques of 
developing fertility through wells of varying depths. 
The sharing of water among those exploiting it has 
given rise to a system of minute division which, in 
contrast to the practice elsewhere in Iran, operates 
without any particular supervision (Bazin, op. laud., 
39). In spite of the introduction of some modern 
methods of exploitation, agricultural techniques and 
systems arc still archaic. Cereals (wheat, barley) give 
a rather mediocre yield. Summer crops (cotton, 
market-garden products including various kinds of 
melon and water-melon, pomegranates, figs, raisins, 
apricots, almonds, more recently opium, etc.) are 
mostly grown for sale. In general, agricultural produc¬ 
tion is inferior (Bazin, op. cil., 40 ff.). In contrast to 
the situation prevailing elsewhere in Iran, before the 
implementation of land reform the bulk of the land 
belonged to urban middle class landlords and to 
peasant smallholders. The crown properties [k£&li$a 
[7.1;.]) which existed in the K’ldjSr period were no 
longer represented in the region (Bazin, op. laud., 
55). The tcabf estates gifted to the sanctuary of 
F&tima al-Ma^uma continue to be decidedly less 
important than those of the sanctuary of Im 3 m Ri<ja 
at Mashhad (Bazin, op. cil.); for a comparison see 
Fisher, 70, and on Mashhad, N. Hakauti, lx vagj 
d'un lieu saint en Iran-Ma$had, Mdmoire de I’EPHE, 
Section vi, Paris 1975, 22 ff.). Traditional forms of 
ownership, exploitation and the sharing of crops are 
now being modified by the gradual implementation 
of land reform; a number of successful co-operatives 
have been created (Bazin, op, at., 57 ff-). 

The relatively meagre agricultural yields are 
supplemented by ancillary activities: peasants and 
numerous nomadic and semi-noinadic groups practise 
stock-breeding (cattle, sheep, goats, camels); the 
crafts formerly practised (see below) have been 
replaced by the manufacture of carpets, introduced, 
at least as far as quality products are concerned, by 
merchants of K 5 y\ 5 n in the nine teen-thirties (Bazin, 
op. laud., 64 ff.; idem, Qom, villt dealer inage, 105 ff.; 
idem, Le travail du tapis dans la rdgion de Qom). 
Numerous factors (including the religious and social 
conservatism of the population) have hindered the 
industrial development of the town and of the region, 
in spile of the discovery and exploitation of petroleum 
and natural gas in the folds of the Alburz and of 
SarSdja (for a bibliography relating to the industry 
of the region: textiles, building materials, ceramics, 
flour-mills, petroleum, natural gas. etc., see M. Bazin, 
Qom. vdle de pelerinage, 109 ff.). The influence ol 
Bum over the region has been to some extent artifi¬ 
cially diminished to the advantage of the surrounding 
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Skdhrislans, especially those of Kashan and Tafrt^h, 
the latter being a recent creation (ibid., 124ft.). In 
spite of the potential richness of the soil and at¬ 
tempts at modernisation, crop yields and the standard 
of living continue to be rather poor (M. Bazin.. La vie 
rtirale, 79 ff.: idem, with regard to nutrition, in 
Stvdia Iranica, ii [1973]. 243-53). 

Historical evolution. 

Numerous signs testify to the occupation of the site 
of Kum in ancient times (M. Bazin, La vie rurale, 
25 ff.). The remains of tahdr tabs of the SSsanid 
period are still visible in the region (A. Godard, L'art 
de I’lran, Paris 1962, 232 ff.; M. Siroux, Le site 
eTAUsh-Kouh pres de Delidjan, in Syria, xliv [1967J, 
53-71). Excavations on the site of one of these, ihe 
Kal c a-yi DuVhtar. very close to Kum, have brought 
to light fragments of pottery of the type associated 
with Sialk II and III (5th and 4th millenia B.C.): 
see M. Siroux, Le Kal*i Dukhtar de Kutnm, in 
A(hdr-e Iran, iii, (1938), 113-20; R. Ghirshman, 
Fouilles de Stalk, Paris 1938, i, 9 1 > L Vanden Berghe, 
Archfologie de I'lran ancien, Leiden 1959, 125. 
Similar remains have been discovered in Khaladiistan 
(see M. Bahrami, in Amuxish ua pancarish, x/4 
[1940], 31-8). Two Seleucid columns are still to be 
found near Dilidian (A. Godard, op. land., 149, 153, 
164, and plate 88). 

Kum is included among the kuras of Djibal (Ibn 
Khurrada<jhbih, 20). Ibn aI-Fa{ph (209 ff.) and other 
Arabic sources mention Sasonid Kum in various con¬ 
texts (see Faluhi, Ta'rikh-i madkkab-i Kum, 54 ff.). 
According to the Ta 3 rikh-i Kum, 24, Alexander the 
Great destroyed Kum, and it was the Sasanid 
Kubad I (488-531) who restored its prosperity and 
gave it administrative independence from Isfahan. 
Many of the rustdk s of Kum mentioned in the 
Ta^rikh-i Kum bear Iranian names, some of which 
are still in use today. A version of a Pahlavi text 
draws attention to the merits of the saffron of Kum 
(see J. M. Unvala, The Pahlavi text “King Hus raw 
and his boy", Paris 1924, 44 * following al-Tha £ a!ibI). 
In the Sh&h-natnd of Firdawsi, I<um is included 
among the towns belonging to the Pishdadiy.in and 
Kayanid kings (Fakihi, 55, etc.). 

But in spite of the archaeological remains and the 
literary allusions to I\um in the ancient texts, as in 
the case of Kashan, with which it is often associated 
(Kum and Kashan together are said to have supplied 
20,00c horsemen to the S 5 sanid army at al-Kadis- 
iyya: see Fakihi, 56, following Ibn A f Uiam al-Kufl), 
virtually nothing is known of the pre-Islamic town. 
According to the majority of Arabic sources (which 
often contain internal contradictions), the town was 
an Islamic foundation. According to the Ta 3 rikh-i 
Rum, the Ash*arl Arabs of Kftfa, persecuted for their 
§IjlT beliefs, came and established themselves in the 
region (where they were probably received by co¬ 
religionists), in 94/712-13, protected it from attacks 
by the Daylamls, and ultimately built a wall around 
seven of the forty villages of the plain (240ff.: on 
the non-Ash^rl Arabs who established themselves 
at Kum, see Fakihi, 43 ff.). This conglomeration 
presumably took its name from that of one of these 
villages, lyumldan. But the author of the Ta*rikh-i 
Jfvm follows al-Barl<» in preferring to derive the 
name Kum from kiima, a kind of hut, possibly the 
origin of Kumamaydan, which could have been 
contracted into Kumaydan/Kumldan (25; Houton- 
Schindler, 59). A derivation from Godman, pro¬ 
nounced Goman, is suggested by R. N. Frye [The 
golden age of Persia, London 1975, ir)- Other fanciful 


etymologies (generally based on the Arabic impera¬ 
tive fcf/m "rise up 1 ") have also been proposed (see 
for example, Houtum-Schindler, 59 ff.). There are 
also numerous ShI‘I haiiiths extolling the virtues of 
Kum as a place of refuge for believers etc. (Ta 3 rikh-i 
Kum, 90 ff.: Fakihi, 75, 83 ff.); this latter attribute 
earned it in the course of time numerous honorific 
titles such as Dar al-Mu’minln, D 3 r aMlbada, Dar 
al-Muwabfciidln, D 5 r al- c Ilm, Khak Faradj etc. 
(Faljihl, 14). 

This region, with its strong undercurrent of 
religions feeling (including Jewish and Christian 
associations; see Monneret de Villard, Le Uggende 
orientali sui magi evangelici, Vatican 1952, 84 ff.) 
became one of the first bastions of Shl'ism (on the 
Shi*! and non-ShFT groups at Kum, see Fakihi, 
308 ff.). The Zoroastrian community, whose chief, 
Yazdanfadhar, had in an earlier period assisted the 
Ash c arl Arabs to settle in the region, was ultimately 
eliminated (sometimes brutally) or islamised; it has 
been observed, however, that Zoroastrian fire-temples- 
continued to be in use in the area until the 3rd/9th 
century, and perhaps even later (Monneret de Villard, 
139). From the start, the inhabitants of Kum had a 
reputation for rebelliousness, for resistance to Sunni 
governors and to the payment of the levy (for the 
collection of taxes by force under Harun al-Rashid; 
the destruction of the city’s fortifications at the 
orders of al-Ma’mun, who more than tripled the al¬ 
ready excessive rate of kharddf exacted from the 
Kumis; and a further punitive expedition ending in 
massacre in the reign of al-MuHazz, see Schwarz, 
562). By contrast, a Shi*! governor was accorded such 
co operation that he was recalled by the caliph 
(Fisher, 56). Also to be noted are the conflicts be¬ 
tween the people of I<um and the people of Isfahan, 
who were fanatical Sunni (Fakihi, 222). 

In the 3rd/9‘.h century, the principal settlement 
was Manidjan, one of the original "seven villages" 
or "seven fortresses” (Fakihi, 13, 58 if.)* In the 
4th/xoth century, Kum was described as a prosperous 
city, fortified with a rampart, with fields well- 
irrigated by means of canals, dams and pumping 
apparatus. The majority of the population was 
Shl‘1, ethnically Arab but Persian-speaking (Ibn 
Hawkal, K. Sural al-artf, cd. Kramers, 370). There 
were frequent disputes between Kum and settle¬ 
ments lying up-stream (Taymara/Gulpaygan and 
Armr/Maballat) regarding the distribution of the 
waters of the Ariarb<ir. The flooding of this river was 
sometimes catastrophic (notably in 292/904-5, 1634, 
1670, i88x, 1893: sec Houtum-Schindler, 65ft.; 
M. Bazin, La vie rurale, 33 ff.). With its many t ulamd 3 
(tradition tells of seventeen tdbi'dn and of hundreds 
of Ash'arl ruwdt (see Fakihi, 37 ff-; in the 3rd,'9th 
century there were two hundred and sixty-six Shi f i 
'ulumd* and fourteen Sunni 'ultima', ibid., 309) and 
especially the family of the famous SJmykh §aduk 
(Mubammad b. ‘All b. BabOya), Kura could boast of 
having preceeded Nadjaf as a great theological 
centre. 

The prosperity of the city seems to have begun 
with its administrative independence lrom Isfahan 
in 189/804-5. In 201/816-17, Fatima al-Ma^uma went 
to visit her brother, the Eighth Imim, *A1! b. Musa 
al-Rifla, at Jus. She fell ill at S 5 wa (a Sunni town) 
and asked to be taken to Kum, where she died and 
was buried. Besides the town's reputation as a centre 
of theological education, it was this event which 
contributed most to its fame. The town expanded 
progressively from north-east to south-west in the 
direction of the tomb of Fatima, which ultimately 
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became its centre (FakiH, 94ft.)* Patronised by the 
Bftyids (Faklhi, 127 ff.), Kum was renowed in the 
Saliljuk period for its madratai, for the sanctuary of 
F 5 tima (visited by Sunnis as well as gfcl'ls), for its 
religious foundations, and also for its administrators 
and vizi«rs (see J. Calmard, in Le tnotuie iranien ei 
VIsl*m, Paris-Geneva 1971, i, 58 ff.) as well as for 
its many ‘ ularrti > and scholars, known by the nisbas 
of KumI, Barfel, BaravistSnl, fabrisl (from T»hris/ 
Tafrish), etc. At the time of the Mongol conquest in | 
621/1224, >*s inhabitants were massacred, possibly at 
the instigation of the Sunnis (see Faklhi, 223). Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl described the town as being mostly 
in ruins in the 8th/ 14th century. It seems, however, 
that there was an attempt at reviving the region 
under the Ilyins, as evidenced by some important 
hydraulic constructions: the weighted dam at S 3 wa 
(end of the 13th century) and the vaulted dam at 
Kebar, 25 km. to the south of Kum (see H. Goblot, 
Kibar en Iran, sans dome le plus ancien des barrages- 
trollies (rjoo environ), in Science Progrls \La Nature), 
Paris. February 1965, 50-6; the same, in Arts cl 
Manufactures, Paris, June 1965, 43-9, April 1973. 
15-20). Allhough travellers have drawn attention to 
the massacre perpetrated by Tlinflr, it seems that 
the TlmCrids showed respect and favour to this holy 
city (we may note the mosque o! Gawhar-Shad, wife 
of Shah-Rukh, near the mausoleum of FS|ima, and 
the fact that the sultan Muhammad, son of Raysun- 
ghur, chose Kum as his capital in 846/1442: see 
Faklhi, 144 - 7 )- If was in any case from the 9th/i4th 
century onwards that the town began to enjoy 
definite royal patronage. The Turkoman sultans 
Djahan-Shhh, Uzun Hasan, Ya'kdb, Murad and 
Alvand used it as a kind of winter capital for hunting, 
and this tradition was continued under the earlier 
Safawids, ismaSl I and T*h*»asp 1 (Fisher, 56 ff.; 
Faklhi, 147**-1 on the farmdns, Turkomans charged 
with the appointment of an official (mutauralli of 
the sanctuary and nabib of the sayyids), sec MudarrisI 
Tabatabh*!, in Farkang-i hdti-zomin, xax/1-4. 1 *8-35). 

But it was above ail the result of the religious 
policy of Shah < Abb 5 s I—consisting in attracting 
pilgrims to the ShlT shrines of Iran (Mashhad and 
Kuin) rather than to those of ‘Irak, then controlled 
by the Ottomans—which endowed Kum with an 
unprecedented glamour. The sanctuary was em¬ 
bellished. and two of its four$a£«s were transformed 
into a madrasa with a hostel for pilgrims. Many 
< ulamd i came to Kum to study, men such as Mulla 
Mubsin Fayd. Mulla «Abd al-Razzak Lahidjl, Mulla 
SadrA ShlrAzl, KAdi Sa^'d Kumi. etc. (Fisher. 57). 
Traditions extolling tho sanctity of the soil of Kum 
became current, and to the hundreds of tombs of 
Imim-zidas (at the time Amin Ahmad RazT counted 
444 of them) were added the tombs of thousands of 
the faithful. The descendants of Stjah ‘Abbas I 
were buried there, as were thirty-one other princes 
(M. Bazin, Qom, ville it pi ler inage, 84). No other 
Iranian city has such a vast number of tombs of 
* ulanui \ of distinguished people or of simple be¬ 
lievers, and the cemeteries extend over an enormous 
area. 

In the 17th century, travellers described at 
length the merits of the town's craft-products 
(rapier and sabre blades, silks, cottons, glass, por¬ 
celain, porous white ceramics, etc.: see Bazin, 
Qom, 105). But a: the same time it was a kind of 
land of exile tor deposed aristocrats (Fafclhi, 151), 
and insolvent debtors took refuge in the sanctuary 
(Gemelli Carerl, ii, 74 - 5 )- Money was coined at 
Kum in the 3rd/9th and 4th/ioth centuries, and it 


appears that the Safawids and the K^dj&rs sought 
to re-establish this tradition (Houtum-Schindler, 73; 
Fakihi, 39, 152 ff.). 

After the terrible depression of the r8th century 
(pillage by the Afghans, massacres perpetrated by 
Ibrahim Kh&n, brother of Nadir Sh 5 h and by an 
Uzbek governor in the service of this sovereign: 
Fakihi, 224 ff.), the practice of building royal mon¬ 
uments was revived by the Kadi ire. The shrine of 
| FStima built by ‘Abbas I was embellished by Fatb 
C A 1 I Shih who also built a madrasa. The vast “new 
court” (faftn-i dfadid ) was constructed by Amin aJ- 
Sul^Sn, vizier of Nasir al Din f>hAh, in 1883. Around 
the “old court" {$ahn~i c atik) stand an octagonal 
monument containing the tombs of senior Kadjar 
dignitaries (Fath ‘All Shah, Muhammad Shah, his 
wife Mahd-i Awliya, etc.) and the sanctuary library 
(r.ooo manuscripts and 8,800 volumes) which also 
contains a museum. The Masdjid-i A‘zam, con¬ 
structed on the orders of tfce Ayat Allah Burudjirtil 
(d. 1961), stands to the west of the sanctuary which 
includes other monuments (for a plan of the sanctu¬ 
ary, sec Bazin, Qom, 91; Fisher, 58; a history of the 
monuments, including a description of their con¬ 
temporary state, with plans and illustrations of in¬ 
scriptions, documents, etc., is supplied by MudarrisI 
Tab 4 (aba > l, Tttrbal-t pdkdn, 2 vols., Kum 2535/ 
1976). The city-sanctnary today (1976) comprises 
fourteen large traditional madrasa*, supervised by 
the Ayat Allahs, four modern schools (Fisher, 23) 
as well as numerous private libraries, the most 
important being that of the Ayat Allah Mai‘ashi 
N'asJjafI (70,000 volumes including 15,000 manu¬ 
scripts). After 1965, the sanctuary was administered 
by a nwtawalli nominated by the Shah (Fisher, 66). 
The revenues of the sanctuary and the annual number 
of pilgrims (about a million in 1970) are poor in 
comparison with those of Mashhad (four and a half 
million, including tourists, in 1 352/1973-4)- Never¬ 
theless the spiritual role of Kum continues to be 
very important. Since 1340/1920. a modern Centre 
for Theological Education (Uawi+yi Ulml) has been 
established there (Fisher, 62 ff.). Three of the most 
eminent marJja'-i taklid (GulpAygAnl, Mar‘ashl 
NaJiaII. Sfearf'at Maddrf) reside there (on the religious 
Mite and the role of the mardfaf-i taklid, see Fisher, 
30 ff., and A. K. S. Lambton in Studio. Islamica, xx 
l« 964 L " 5 - 35 I- 

The demographic evolution of the town—which, 
in spite of mistakes on the part of travellers, may 
be more or less traced from the 9th/t5th century 
onwards.—contributes to an understanding of the 
vicissitudes that have affected it: 

20,000 houses in 1474 (Barbaro) 

2,000 dearths in 1524 (Tenreiro) 

3,000 hearths in 1565 (Mestre Afonso) 

2,000 families in 1627 (Herbert) 

15,000 houses in 1673 (Chardin) 

50 houses (sic) in 1796 (Olivier) 

(ccch hearth, house or family should represent five 
to six persons). 

After 1850, the population fluctuated between 
20,000 and 25,000 inhabitants (with a drop to 14,000 
in 1874-5 on account of a famine; see A. K. S. Lamb- 
tou, Landlord and peasant, 153,11. 3) rising to 35.000 
in 1886-7. Since 1913 (30,000) the population has 
grown continuously (55,000 in 1937 * 8 ; 8t.54o in 
1947-8; 96,499 in * 956 ; 134,292 in 1966; and 246,873 
in 1976). 

Under the Kadjars, Kum was a haven of refuge 
{bast-nishini) for political opponents of the regime. 
This opposition was particularly marked during the 
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events of the constitutional revolution of 1005-11. 
Under Ritfa Shah (1925-41), the opposition of certain 
* ulamd 1 was also manifested in various ways (Fisher, 
62). There now exists a dichotomy between techno¬ 
cratic and religious power, and some influential 
( ulamd i of l<urn have encouraged their disciples to 
rebel: examples are KashSnl, under Mut&ddfy, and 
Khumaynl, who was arrested on the 15th of Khurdfld 
(5th of June) 1963 and exiled to Turkey, then to 
‘IrSk (sec H. Algar, in Scholars, saints and Sufis, 
ed. N. R. Keddie, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1972, 
241 ff.); and riots involving “Muslim Marxist**' 
on the 13th of Khurdid, 1973 (Fisher, 77 ff.). The 
troubles which convulsed the whole of Iran in 
1978 began in Kum between the 7th and 9th of 
January 1978. In October 1978. Khumayni took 
refuge in France, at Neauphle-lc-Ch 4 ieau, whence 
he led the opposition which caused the Shah's 
departure from Iran. He returned to Tehran (i Feb¬ 
ruary 1979) and thence to Kum (1 March 1979). He 
still represents the most radical Islamic tendency; a 
steadfast though more moderate opposition had 
crystallised around other t uiamd > , especially the 
mar&iat-i taklid of Kum, SharFat Madari. 
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(J. Calmard) 

al-KCmA or al-KAWMA, the name of one 
of the seven types of post-classical poetry [see 
kAn wa-kanJ. It was invented by the people of 
Baghdad, and is connected with the sahQr, Le. the 
last part of the night when, during the month of 
Ramadan, it is still permitted to eat and drink 
and to take meals at that time; it derives its name 
from the expression humi ii 'l-safiur which the 
singers recite after each strophe of a ramal or sa 4 ial 
in praise of the master of the house. Contrary to 
what is generally believed, it does not seem that 
ftiimd is the imperative dual, “Arise, both of you!”, 
but the singular kurnaz >kiimd “Arise!”. This inter¬ 
pretation is justified by Kur’An, XCVI, 15, la nasfa'a 
bi 'l-nasiya (for la-nasfa'an ), and better still, by a 
verse of ‘Umar b. Abi RabFa ( Dhedn , Cairo 137*/ 
1952, 226, 1. 4). where we have exactly &tim& lor 
human “Arise!" as the rhymeword (cf. Ibn Kutayba, 
Anxcd*. § 158; al-Mas‘0dI, Murildi, iii 340 *= § 1317)- 
The origin of this poetic genre is obscure, and it is 
probable that it existed before Ibn Nufcta, who is 
said to have invented it to please the ‘AbbSsid 
caliph al-Na^ir (575-622/1179-1225). At all events, 
the humd, which is always in Arabic colloquial, has 
only been cultivated in ‘Irak, where it has been 
used to express various themes, such as those of 
love, of wine-drinking, of flower-description, etc. 
Technically, there are two types of kuma: 

Type 1 is made up of strophes of four bemistichs, 
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of which three (the first, second and fourth) are the 
same in length and rhyme with each other, whilst 
the third is longer and does not rhyme with the rest. 

hemistiches I, 3, 4 ( tnustaj l ilun I fa l ildn 

■ma/d c ilun ’ fo'ildn 

( rnutdfa'ilun J fa'tin 

< fa'lun 

hemistich 3 mustaf'ilun \ fd'ildtun 

/ fa'ildtun 

Type 2 is made up of three hemistiches of the 
same rhyme, but of increasing length— 

hemistich r \ mustaf'iidtun 
f majd'ildtun 

hemistich 2 Jd^il&tttn, jtfildtun 

hemistich 3 ^ musta/Slun, musiaf'iltiH, 

mustaJHldtun 

majd'dun mafd'Hut 1 

Bibliography : see that for kAn wa-kAn. The 
main sources are Ibshlhl, Muslatraf, BiilAk 1292, 
ii, 275 = Cairo 1332, ii, 253-4 = Cairo n.d., ii, 
889-91; §afl al-DIn al-Hilll—W. Hoenerbach, Die 
vulgdrarabische Poetik . . Wiesbaden 1956, 47-8, 
72-3, Ar. text 171 ff.; H. Gies, al-Funiln al-sab'n 
..Leipzig 1879, 6 3 ff 

(M. Ben Cheneb - [Ch. PellatJ) 
HUMAN, a Turkish people whose origin is 
connected with Centra] Asia. In all probability their 
forefathers are to be found in the people indicated 
by Marwazl (TabdH' alhayawan, ed. Minorsky, x8, 
§ 3), as shdri (sir*), identical with the Yellow 
Uvghurs, who since about 850 A.D. were living 
to the east of the Tarim basin. This name is prob¬ 
ably derived from their physiognomy, varying 
from that of the other Turkic peoples. At the be¬ 
ginning of the nth century A.D. (ca. 1012*18), 
the S 3 rl left their homeland under the pressure of 
the Ktin [q.r.] who were migrating to the west 
before the Kit&y. This movement of peoples reached 
in the west also the regions of the Turkmens, who 
were driven away to new areas. In the newly-con¬ 
quered regions to the north of the Sir Dary 5 , close 
contact between the participants in this migration 
(the S&ri and the KOn) and the KImJk and Kip^ak 
(g.w.J tribes who were living there, Jed to the forma¬ 
tion of a new tribal confederation. It is probable that 
about this time the S 5 r! (surf — yellow) were given 
by other Turkic-speaking peoples the name human, 
derived from a root with similar meaning (feu «= 
yellowish). 

A few decades later the Human pressed forward 
to the west. Apart from their own name, various 
other names were mentioned in Western and Armen¬ 
ian sources (polovci, polovcy, plauci, plavci, Valben, 
Valwcn, Faloncs, Xartel, etc.), but semantically these 
terms ("yellow, pale, sallow, bright, clear") accord 
with the meaning of the name Kum&u. Towards the 
middle of the nth century A.D., the Human were 
living in the Dniepr region. In 1062 they started 
launching attacks against Kiev, and in 1078, together 
with the Pe^enegs, against Byzantium. In 1085 they 
took part in the rebellion of the Bulghars, but in 
1091 they were allies with emperor Alexius against 
the Pe£enegs. Their raids against Hungary started 
in the same period. Hungarian historical sources 
mention them under the name Kun (cunt, chuni), but 
it has not yet become clear whether these tribes can 
be put in direct relation with the above-mentioned 
Kun, who probably were absorbed later by the Sir! 


(i.e. the Human). In 1094 and again in 1114 the 
Emperor Alexius waged two quite important wan 
against the Human, who were to be pushed back to 
the other side of the Danube. The Mongol invasion 
put an end to the control of the Human over the 
Pontic steppes, and after the final defeat in 1239, a 
part of them sought refuge in Bulgaria. Thus they 
played an important rflle in the history of Hungary, 
in that of the second reign of the Bulgarian Tsars 
and in that of Byzantium. The Hum 2 n who had 
remained in the Pontus area were incorporated into 
the western part of the Mongol empire called Klp^ak 
[sec DASHT-i kIp 5 ak in Suppl.]. 

The most important document of the KumSn 
language is the Codex Cumanicus (14th century) a 
collection of texts brought together in South Russia 
by Italian and German missionaries. Some rudi¬ 
mentary remnants of the language are also found in 
Hungarian. Important references to their language 
arc further present in loan-words of Hu man origin 
in Hungarian, Bulgarian and Ru m a n ian, as well as 
in place-names in various regions of these countries. 

Bibliography: Besides the literature given in 
the article HIp£ak, see J. N6meth, Die Folks- 
natnen quman and qiin , 9 in KSrbsi-Csoma A rchivum, 
ill ( 194 ** 4 ). 95 *t<> 9 : K. Czegtedy. A kiuiok eredettrdl, 
in Magyar Nyelv xlv (1949), 43 * 5 ° For the Codex 
Cumanicus, see Philologiae turcieae fundamenta, i, 
Wiesbaden 1959; A. Tiet2e, The Roman riddles and 
Turkic folklore, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1966; VI. 
Drima, Syntaxe comane, Bucarest 1973; idem, 
ProbUmes d'une ttouvelle edition du “Codex Cumani¬ 
cus"; idem, Miscellanea Cumattica 1-lV, in Revue 
Roumairte de Linguistique, xv (1970), 455-59, 
579-84; xvi (i97i)» 875-85; *vii (*9 72), 3-*t. 

(G. Hazai) 

KUMASH (a. pi. akmisha), in general sense, 
••cloth", but in a more particularised sense, "a 
Mamluk garment". The term kunu Jsi in the 
later Middle Ages commonly designated "cloth" or 
any "woven stuff' in general anti was synonymous 
with the classical words bazz and [hiydb. Abu ' 1 -Fad! 
al-DimasJjld (ca. 5/1 rth century) does not use the 
term at all in his handbook for merchants K. al- 
Iskiira ild mafidsin al-tifljdra (Cairo 1318), but the 
word is employed by the 4 th/ioth century geog¬ 
rapher !bn tyawkal in his K. §ilral al-ar «f (BGA ii*, 
ed. J. H. Kramers, Leiden 1938, 132). It rarely 
appears in the documents of the Cairo Geniza [f.v.] 
(for example, TS 16.298, ed. S. D. Goitein, India 
book, 190, I. 13; al-kumdsh alsharb —"fine linen 
stuff”). Kumjsh does not seem to have come into 
common usage until MamlGk times. Thereafter, it 
became the general word for fabric throughout the 
Middle East and is still current in most dialects, as 
well as in Persian and Turkish. It never seems to 
have been particularly common in the Maghrib, 
although the Hafsid Abu Zakariyh* (625-47/1228-49) 
is reported to have built a silk al-kumdsh in Tunis. 

I’nder the Mandates, burnish took on the specialised 
meaning of "dress uniform" although this sense is 
not found in any dictionary. A young Mamluk was 
presented with his horse, a burnish, and a sword 
upon his manumission and induction into the corps. 
Sultan ai-N 4 $ir Muhammad b. Kalawun (693-741/ 
X293-X34X) is credited with introducing the shask ica 
’I kumask, or "turban doth and formal coat" of a 
Mamluk warrior (Ibn Iyas, Badi'i* al-suhilr fi 
t vak&'F al-duhur, Bulals 1311, i. 173, 1 L 15 f.). This 
dress uniform was also called feumdsk al-khidma (ser¬ 
vice coat), kurmish al-rukQb, and kumd$h al-tnawkib 
(parade or processional coast). The Mamluk burnish 
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must have been a heavy garment. Mamluk soldiers 
threw off their armour and bumask when fleeing the 
battlefield (Mayer, Mamluk costume, 76, citing al- 
Yfinini), and the Suit An al-Malik al-Ashraf Ki^tbay 
(872-901/1468-96) is reported to have abolished the 
obligation of wearing the Jtumash for ordinary palace 
service [k^idmat al-bafr) as it was too hot for con¬ 
tinual wear throughout most of the year in Egypt 
(Ibn Iy&s, op. cit., iii, ed. P. Kahle and M. Mustafa, 
Istanbul 1931, 322, 1 . 12). The less formal coat for 
everyday wear was called kumd^r al Ujulus. 

hiurnajh (pi. humdfhdt) was also sometimes used 
in Mainluk terminology as a synonym for kanban or 
"caparison" of a horse (lbn al-Furftt, Ta'rlkh al- 
Duval «« ‘t-muldk, ed. K. Zurayk and N. Izzedin. 
Beirut 1942, ix. 247. II- 9 f.). 

Bibliography: (in addition to the works cited 
in the text): Dozy, Suppl., ii, 405; G. Marfais, 
Manual d'art muiulman: /'architecture, Paris 1927, 
ii. 558: aMUmarl, MasSlik al-ahfdr f\ matndlik 
al-amfir, tr. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 
1927, iii; R. Brunschvig, La Berbdrie onentah 
sous Us tfa/fides, i, Taris 1940, 345; A. Barthdlemy, 
Dietionnaire arabt-franca is - Dialectes de Syrie, 
Paris 1930, 681; Ibn al-Hfldldl. al-Madkhal ild 
7 &ar c al gtarif, Cairo 1380/1960, iv, 31; iVctr 
Redhouse Turkish-English dictionary, Istanbul 
1968, 683; R. B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles: material 
Jor a history up to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 
1972. The best survey 011 the concept of kumdsh 
as a form of attire is to be found in L. A. Mayer, 
Mamluh costume, Geneva 1952, 75-80. 

(N. A. Stillmans) 

al-KUMAYT B. ZAYD al-ASADI, Abu "l- 
Mustahill, an Arab poet of KOfa (60-126/680-743) 
who is not to be confused with two earlier and lesser 
known Asadis, nl-Kumayt b. Ma c rikf and al-Kumayt 
b. ThaMaba (see lbn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Qiamhara, ii, 
3 73 i Ibn SallAm, Jaba^dt-, al-Amidl, MuHalif, no. 
57:; lbn Hadjar, I?aba, nos. 7498 and 7499; etc.). 

Al-Kumayt applied himself in an indirect fashion 
to the poetry and the language of the Bedouins, and 
he was acquainted with poets such as al-Farazdak, 
Ru^ba b. al ‘Ad|diadi and the Kharidi! al-Tirimm&b, 
whose hostility towards the Umayyads he shared; in 
contrast to the last-mentioned, he came under the 
influence of the ShPi tendencies of his native town 
and these had a decisive effect on the direction that 
his career was to take, inspiring him with violently 
pro-'Alid opinions. He is reckoned to have acquired 
a fairly extensive intellectual training, and he also 
possessed a talent for oratory which shows In his 
poems, to the extent that some critics regard them 
as speeches. At first a schoolteacher in a Kufa 
mosque, he was pressed by his family, so nt least 
tradition has it, to set his poetic gifts to work and 
to undertake a poetic career which nowudays would 
be called "committed". Henceforward he acquired 
distinction with the composition of verses in praise 
of the Ahl al-Bayt f?.*.] and of a series of poems, 
among which the best known are his long Mmj/jah- 
haba directed against the Yemenis and his Malhama 
in praise of the Kuray^h. The chronology of his work 
is far from clear, and the outstanding Incidents of his 
career cannot be dated with certainty. His celebrated 
conflicts with the governor Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Kasri (105-20/723-38 [f.t'.J) and the decision of 
HishSm b. c Abd al-Malik (105-25/724-43) to have him 
put to death, have given lisc to conflicting accounts 
which are difficult to reconcile and to romantic 
embellishments which arc to be treated with caution. 
It was probably the Mudhahhaba which earned him 


the hostility of Khliid, at a time when the latter 
needed assurance of the loyalty of the South Arabian 
elements. By a circuitous procedure, the governor 
informed the caliph of the attitude of the poet, 
who was imprisoned; with the help of his wife, who 
had come to visit him, he succeeded in escaping 
disguised as a woman and, after a period of wander¬ 
ing, he finally obtained pardon from the caliph 
through the mediation of the prince Maslama b. 
Hbharn. On his return to Kufa, he must have been 
gratified at the dismissal of Khaikl (120/738); al¬ 
though his successor. YQsuf b. ‘Umar al-Thakafl 
was responsible, two years later {122/740), for 
the death of Zayd b. ‘AH [7.11.], who had allowed 
himself to become involved in a revolt, al- 
Kumayt had no scruples about flattering him, al¬ 
though he did not succeed In deluding the Yemeni 
soldiers of his guard, who, on an occasion when he 
arrived to recite a poem, inflicted on him a mortal 
wound (126/743). 

The renown of the poet, maintained by Sh! { ! 
circles, rests fundamentally on the Hdshimiyydt, 
which have been the objects of a commentary by 
Abu Riyash (d. 339 / 95 ° »n Suppl.]) and of a 
number of editions: of M. Shdkic al-Khayyit (Cairo 
1321, 1332). °f Mubammad Mahmud al-RSfi‘1 
(Sftarb al-Hdshimiyydt, Cairo n.d. (1928]), of ‘Abd 
al-Muta'al al-$a‘Idi, with a quite interesting com¬ 
mentary [al-Kumayt b. Zayd al-Asadl, shd c ir al-'asr 
al-marwdnx wa-ka$u*iduh al-Hd^imiyydt, Cairo n.d.), 
and most of all, of J. Horovitz, with a German trans¬ 
lation [Die Hose hi mi jot des Kuwait, Leiden 1904). 
In spite of the title, the poet’s praises are not aimed 
at all the Banu Hashim, but principally at the 
Prophet and at ‘All and his descendants. Some verses 
(i, 79, ii, 105 ff. of the Horovitz edition), in which 
mention is made of ‘Abbas and of his sons, were no 
doubt added in the ‘Abbasid period, perhaps by the 
son of al-Kumayt, al-Mustahill, who was also a poet 
(sec Aghani, index) and was concerned to perpetuate 
his father’s memory. The Hdshimiyy&t are composed, 
in the Horovitz edition, of four long $«?ui<as (ro3, 
140, *33 and xxt verses), of two short kajidas (33 
and 20 verses), of one fragment of seven verses of 
which more than half constitutes an opening typical 
of the bafida, and of four short pieces of six, two, 
two and two verses. In the long poems, al-Kumayt 
follows the framework of the ka$ida, but with a 
short and not very conventional naslb. In the rahll, 
he follows the classical tradition, and subsequently 
he produces lavish eulogies of the ‘Alids similar to 
those that were addressed to the Bedouin sayyids. 
He also borrows frequently from the Kur’iii, to 
such an extent that a scholar of Kfifa, Ibn Kunasa 
[7.V.] was able to compose, in the 2nd/8th century, a 
Kitdb Sarikdt al-Kumayt mm al-Kur’art. Some 
philologists and poets accuse him of plagiarism and 
inconsequence (see for example, al-Marzubant, 
Muwaihshab, 191-8) and do not judge him worthy, 
in spite of his antiquity, of figuring among the 
poets who serve as a "proof”, a budid^a (cl. al- 
Ba&Udidl who takes his shahid no. 16 from a poem 
of al-Kuinayt). His compositions were on the other 
hand very highly regarded iu Shi*! circles, whose 
members probably did not hesitate to add to them 
verses or even whole sections of which he was not 
the author. For R. Blachere. "'the simplicity of the 
language, the platitude of the arguments makes one 
think of a poetry of propaganda aimed at a public 
(possibly urban) immune to the lexicographic beauties 
of tho desert poets." The language of al-Kumayt 
nevertheless does not lack refinement, but the artifi- 
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cial use ol a badly-understood gkarib was a source of 
irritation to some of his contemporaries. In fact, the 
importance of the Hdskitniyydl, insofar as they are 
entirely authentic, resides in the opinions and the 
sentiments current in the Shi*! circles—or rather 
Zaydi circles, so it seems—of Klkia which they reflect. 
Ai-Ktimayt, it is true, regards the first caliphs as 
usurpers (iv, io), but he refrains from excommuni¬ 
cating them, even if they did wrong in not handing 
Fadak [q.v.] back to Fatima; *A 1 I is the ua$t of the 
Prophet, who bequeathed the icatdya to him near the 
pool of ]Chumm (vi. 6 , which seems to be the earliest 
evidence of this ShPl doctrine); it is to the 'Alids 
alone that power belongs and it is they who will 
consolidate afresh the foundations of Islam which 
unworthy rulers have shaken. The poet's enthusiasm 
does not, however, run to the extent of leading him 
to take up arms in support of the ‘Alid cause, per¬ 
sonified especially by Zayd b. ‘All, and his warfare 
k limited to virulent versified attacks on the ruling 
regime, although hK convictions do not prevent him 
from addressing compliments to it, as is shown by 
the eulogies of Maslama and of HishAm himself, 
after his tirades had been pardoned. He recognises, 
besides, that in doing this, he had nsedtaktyyn (?.r.] t 
in a verse (iv, 86 ) where this term, according to 
Goldziher (in ZDMG, lx. 519) is used for the first 
time in the sense which the ShPis give to it (Gold- 
aiher, in ZA, xxii [1909], cf. Arabica, vii/i [1960], 
ix, also comments on the metempsychosis referred 
to in iii, w. 59*40). 

It is probable that Hi£h 5 m would not have shown 
so much clemency if he had really known the content 
of the HS^himiyyit ; these must in fact have been 
circulated surreptitiously, with or without the com¬ 
plicity of the local authorities. It seems clear, 
in fact, in spite of divergences in the traditions, 
that al-Kumayt owed his rebuffs to the MuJkakhaba 
alone. This poem of 500 verses, of which only a part 
has been preserved, is a riposte to a Kalbi poet refer¬ 
red to by the name al-A l war, who had attacked 
Mu^ar and, among them, the c Alids. In the HdsMint- 
iyytll there is no sign ol any hostility towards the 
Yemenis, and the poet had even lauded the Muhal- 
labids in the person of Makhlad b. Yazid b. al- 
Muhallab, which seems to prove that the section in 
which were enumerated the disreputable charac¬ 
teristics of the tribes of the Yemen is of a mainly 
occasional nature. Not only was this poem the 
primary cause of the assassination of al Kumayt, but 
in addition, al-Mas c udI (Murtidf, vi, 36-46 — §§ 
2267-72) comes close to seeing hex© both a manifesta¬ 
tion and a cause of the conflicts between the Northern 
and Southern Arabs which led to the fall of tho 
Umayyads. This Mu&Maba certainly enjoyed a 
dangerous renown among the tribes of Mutfar, since, 
at the beginning of the following century, another 
Shi c I poet, Pi'bil al Khuza c i [?.*.), still considered 
it advisable to refute it and to take up the defence 
of the Yemenis in a kajida, which is said to have 
comprised 600 verses, of which only 25 arc now extant 
(see { Abd al Karim al-Ash tar, SA» ( r DPbil, Damascus 
1384/1964, 193-7; idem, Di l bil b. *All al-KhuzdH 1 , 
Damascus 1967, index). 

As for the Malhama, preserved by AbG Zayd al¬ 
ly urashl {Djamhara, 187 ff.), it comprises 56 verses 
and contains general and personal observations and 
the eulogy of Kuraytb, that is. ultimately ol the 
Umayyads. 

Tbe Diicun of al-Kuinayt, which must have con¬ 
tained 5,000 verses, has been the object—proof of 
the interest aroused by this poet—of a number of 


recensions by Ibn Kun&sa, AI-Asnia‘ 1 , al-Sukkarr 
and Ibn al-Sikklt ( Fihrist, 158; Cairo ed., 225). It 
has been partially reconstituted by Diwud Sallflm, 
Baghdad 1969-70 (j vols. without the Hashimiyydi). 

In spite of the studies that have been devoted to 
him, the personality of this poet, who was capable 
of composing eulogies simultaneously to die ‘Alids 
and the Umayyads, remains inscrutable, even enig¬ 
matic, by reason of the meagre credit that may be 
accorded to the sources, Sunni as well as Shi*!; 
his versatility, even when justified by takiyya, is such 
as to throw doubt upon his sincerity and to advise 
the greatest caution in the use of his work. 

Bibliography : In addition to references given 
in the article, see DiMri?, Bayan, index; idem, 
Hayaw&n, index (giving the name of al-Kumayt’s 
rdwl, Muhammad b. Sahl, vii, 18; the abundant¬ 
ness of citations comes from the poet’s frequent use 
ol animal names in his verses); Ibn Saliam, 
Tabakdt, 268-9; Bubturi, tfamasa, index; Ibn 
Kutavba, SH e r, 368-71 (ed. Shakir, 562-6); 
Marzubanl, Mutant. 347-8; Ibn c Abd Rabbih, 
( lkd, index; Mubarrad, KSmtl, index; AgfjdnS, xv, 
113-30 (ed. Beirut, xvi, 328-60) and index; Kail, 
Aindli, index; Baghdadi, Khizdna, ed. Bftiak. i, 
67-71, 86-7 = ed. Cairo, i, 134-41, r 68 - 7 o; Ibn 
Hadiar, Igaba, no. 7498; A. S. Na£ 14 , al-Kumayt 
b. Zayd al-Asadi shd’ir al-Shi'a fi 'l- c asr al-Uma-.ci, 
Beirut 1957 (a serious study); YOsuf Kbulavf. 
tiayiit al-ski*r fi 1 -Kufa, Cairo 1388/1968, passim; 
Brockelmann, S I, 96-7; R. Blachfrre, HLA. 5x8-21 
(with bib!.). (J. Horovitz - [Ch. Pellat]) 

KUMlBilS, a people mentioned in the Arabic 
and Persian historical and geographical sources of the 
4 th/roth and sth/irth centuries as dwelling in the 
Buttaman Mts. at the heads of the valleys running 
southwards through Khuttal and CagbSniyan down 
to the course of the upper Oxus. The ftudiid al^aJant 
(372/982) describes them as professional brigands and 
as linked with a smaller group, the Kanina Turks. 
In fact, these two peoples must be remnants of 
some earlier waves of invaders from Inner Asia, left 
behind in the Pamir region, probably of the Hephtha- 
lit«s [see icayatila], or even of the earlier Sakas; 
Ptolemy mentions a Saka tribe of KdmSdai, and it 
is accordingly probable that the name of our people 
should be read as •KumMlpdils. Sources like Gardlzl 
and Bayhal*! mention the Kumldjls as marauders 
called in by warring factions during the decline of 
the S 3 tm 5 nids [e.g. by AbA c AlI Cag^nl), and during 
the disintegration of Chaznawid power in the west 
[e.g. by the incoming Karakhanids); but with the 
opening of the Sal^juV period, they disappear from 
recorded history. 

Bibliography. ffuddd al 'ilaw, tr. Minorsky, 
120, 361-3; Marquart, Eranlahr, 233; idem, 
fVehrot uni Arang, 54-9, 93; Barthold, Turkestan 
down io the Mongol invasion \ 248, 297-8, 301; 
Bosworth, The Ghasnavids, their empire in Af¬ 
ghanistan and eastern Iran, 73, 239; idem and 
Sir Gerard Clauson, Al-Xwdrazmi on the peoples 
of Central Asia, in JRAS (1965), 8 9. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KUMlS, the Russian form of the Turkish klmls 
“fermented mare’s milk”, "koumiss”, the 
staple drink of the steppe peoples of Eurasia from 
the earliest time. Herodotus refers to its manufacture 
by the Scyths and the Chinese sources to its use 
amongst the Ancient Turks and the Kfcitan. William 
of Rubruck, who calls it cosmos, describes in detail 
the production of this drink by the 13th-century 
Mongols; and we read in the Secret history of the 
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Mongols how the youthful Cingiz-Khan, fleeing fiom 
the TayiCi’ut, sought refuge in a tent "in which 
koumiss was churned all through the night till the 
dawn". In this, as in other respects, the Tfmurids 
continued the practice of their Cingizid predecessors: 
and koumiss is prepared and drunk to this day by 
the nomads of North-Eastern Asia. 

Bibliography : G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mon- 

golische Elements itn Neuperstschen, iii, Wiesbaden 

19 6 7» 5i3*i; (No. 1529 ). (J. A. Boyle) 

£CM1S, !he Arabic transcription of the Latin 
comes, a title which in al-Andalus denoted the 
person responsible to the state for the mu'ahidun 
or Scriptuaries, or at least, for the Christian 
Mozarabs (f.v.j. According to A. Fattal, "les rep»6- 
sentants religieux des dimmis sont autoris^s par le 
pouvoir, moyennant wafiyya, a exercer leur autorit*. 
11 scrub le bien que Ics Arabcs de la conqu&te res pec- 
tfcrent taut I’organisation administrative que judi- 
ciaire, que religieusc des populations soumises". 
Certain capitulation documents (< ahd, stilh) 
expressly affirm this: "They shall not be forbidden 
the exercise of their religious cult and shall keep 
their own laws". This was the case in al-Andalus, 
as reflected in clauses 3-9 of the “treaty of Tudmir" 

The first known cones was Arfubas kumis al- 
Andalus wa-xaHm * A foam al-Jhimma wamustakhrifo 
kkar&foihim U-umanV al-muslimtn (Ibn al- Khatlb. 
Ifidfa, 109), who advised the governor Abu ' 1 -Khattar 
to grant to the Syrians fiefs of income (Chalmeta, 
Concasiones territor tales, in C under nos de Historic 
Hisfania, vi, 1975)* According to Ibn oi-Kutiyya, 
If tit ah, 38, "he was the first to exercise kimdsa in 
Muslim Spain". We have therefore here a concentra¬ 
tion in the person of the protector or defensor of 
extremely wide powers, embracing administrative, 
judicial and probably—to a certain degree—religious 
ones. At least, this is what one can deduce from the 
treatment as screnissino hominum calholicorum 
sum mo which Alvaro of Cordova accords to the 
Count Romanus (Corns, 2x1), as does Ibn Khaldun 
from Asbagh b. «Abd Allah. In :hts context. It would 
probably be correct to see in the confiscation of 
Ardobas's properties not only a "resumption of 
former crown domains" (fafdyd al-nuluk), but also 
an extraordinary impost (not paid in cash) of the 
same type as we find in the East (Fattal. Le statul 
l/gal, 220-4) or as that which probably cost the 
Count Hazmir his life. The (tumis was equally re¬ 
sponsible, as mustakkrifo —which could be translated 
by the Latin exceptor— for the collecting of 
taxes on his co-religionists. As such, he had to 
levy not only the khardfo and foisva, but also all 
extraordinary imposts (ma^awin, magkdrim). This 
gave him a certain expertise and "vocation" ft* a 
professional tax-collector, and it t*\plains the fact 
that we find under al-Hakam 1 a kilmis Rabl c in 
charge of all taxes, on dhimmls and Muslims equally 
(Ibn al-Khatlb, A e mdl, 15). 

The conus was, then, a Christian, appointed by 
the state, but we do not know whether he was 
officially designated from above or nominated after 
proposal and election of his co-religionists. As an 
official, he had his subordinates. His powers made 
him the supreme judicial authority over his flock, 
by virtue of his role as sa<im or head of the com¬ 
munity. He was therefore by virtue of his office also 
fcadi al-'Afoan or kadi alna^drd, whether in person, 
or by delegating his powers. Consequently, the meagre 
list of our "counts" should be completed by adding 
the list of ccnsorcs or indices (a hypothesis put for¬ 


ward, but not followed up, by Simonct, Hisloria de 
les moiarabts, xxa). 

The names of some hatedmis hove corue down to us. 
-After ArtubSs, one should doubtless place a certain 
.Alfonso, since the genealogy of c Uraar b. Hai$un 
given by Ibn Khalddn ( t Ibar , iv, 134). and Ibn 
‘Idhhri (Dayin, ii, 108), quoting Ibn Hay yin, gives 
him as the sixth descendant after a kurnis Adiunsh. 
Rabi* b. Theodulf, mutawalli al-mu^ihidln min al- 
nasdru, was not only the hated chief tax collector 
over the Cordovans, but also commander of the 
foreign palace guards of al-Hakam I. and ended up 
by being crucified (Ibn Wazm, Qiamkara. 96). He 
was probably followed by the count (and physician) 
Romanus cited by Alvarus (Corpus. 21 x). St. Eulogius 
mentions one Isaac, a noble Cordovan who. before 
retiring to the monastery of Tabanos, had been 
dcctus lingua arabica, exeeptoris rei publieae officio 
fungereiur (Corpus. 402). KGmis b. Antunyan, who 
served in «Abd al-Rabmln II’s administration and 
was katib to the amir Muhammad, and who is stig¬ 
matised by Alvaro and St. Eulogius as a hateful 
persecutor, Eulesioe public anus... publieae rei ex¬ 
ceptor, should be included amongst the comes (and 
not amongst the "Gomez", as according to Simonet), 
because of (a) his function as mustakhrifo, and (b) 
the fact that he seems to have been the official 
intermediary (much more than Rccafred, metropoli¬ 
tan of Seville) between the state and the Mozarabs. 
With this authority, he transmitted the amir's com¬ 
mands, and consigned members of his flock to jail, 
when necessary, not as a state official, but as the 
leader and one responsible for the Christians under 
his jurisdiction. He presided over the council at 
Cordova in 852 which forbade the Mozarabs to seek 
voluntary martyrdom. The course of events shows 
that he had not only the backing of the whole state 
apparatus but also that of the majority of his com¬ 
munity. The upper classes were unable to agree, and 
he reached the point of fearing/or his life (Khushanl. 
fCuddt, 130-1; Ibn Hayyln, Muktabas, ii, 138, 142), 
but things did not go as far as his assassination, as 
frequently happened In the East (Fattal, op. ctt., 
220-3). He must have been followed by the comes 
Servandus, who held power in ca. 853. according to 
Alvaro (Corpus, 214, 551, 554, 560, 581). Ibn Antun- 
yan’s son, also the amir’s katib, disappeared in 
298/91 x (Bayan, ii, 153). The Archpriest Cyprianus 
wrote in ca. 890 his Epigrammas for the comes 
Aduifus, and he also mentions a comes Guifredus 
(Corpus, 685-6). Ibn al-Kutiyya (IfUtah, 5) cites his 
contemporary Abu Sa*Id al-^timis, as well as the 
al- c Afoam b. Albar, both of them de¬ 
scendants of Artobas. Ibti c Idh 5 ri (Bay&n, ii, 142) 
records under the year 293/905 that "Hazmir al- 
kumis was imprisoned ; he was tortured and under 
went the torture of the iron boot until he died". It 
is likely that the al-nasdrd of Cordova in 331/ 
962, who acted as interpreter for Ordofio IV, was 
also the "conus of the Mozarabs". This was doubtless 
also the case with Asbagfa b. *Abd Allah b. Nabll. 
who was commissioned, in the name of the ‘Arnirid 
*Abd al-Malik. to arbitrate in the dispute over the 
tutelage of Alfonso V between the two counts, 
Sancho Garcia of Castile and Menendo Gonzalez of 
L6on. Asbagb must have been the successor of 
Mu*Swiya b. Lubb, who was Wmis in 361/971. 
According to Ibn Bashkuwal (Silo, No. 443), there 
was in the time of the caliphate a little market in 
Cordova called the suuraykat al-hunis. 

The fact that, in the course of the 4 th/roth century, 
one finds more references to judges than to counts, 
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in contexts where one would expect the reverse, 
must indicate a lowering of the latter's status, who 
by then had lost many of his duties. It is hard to 
believe that Ibn Zaydun, appointed by Abu 'l-Walld 
Ibn Pi ah war to “enquire into certain affairs of the 
Jhirnmis" (Ibn al-AbbSr, I c tdb al-kuttdb, 212-13), can 
have bad the title of £u/nis. Indeed, if he had really 
fulfilled this role, it would have been indicative oi a 
profound change, since Christians would have be¬ 
come subject to a Muslim and not to one of their co¬ 
religionists. It is very possible that Ibn aM>a!la$, 
kablr al-mu ( dhidin of Granada in 1125-6, at the time 
of Alfonso the Warrior’s Andalusian expedition, was 
comes of the Mozarabs (Ihdfa, 1x3. n 6 >. The disorders 
ol the period of fitna [fl.t'.l, conducive to rebellions, 
the emigration of native Christians to the kingdoms 
of the north, and the severities of the Ahnoravids 
and Almohads, explain the silence of our sources for 
the later periods. 

The term *fiwis was applied not only to the head 
o! the Mozarabs, however, but also to the counts ol 
the Christian kingdoms. Ibn tfayyftn [Mubtabas, v) 
says that Ordoflo II milled for warfare all his counts 
at the siege of Fvora in 301/913. He gives this title 
to the counts of Alaba and JDjallll^iya, to the Band 
Guinis and Banu Ansjiur, and cites by specific name 
Sandjo b. Gharsiva (BanbaJuna), Fardhiland b. 
Ghundishalb (Kashtlliya), Bannun<i»j b. Nuflo 
(Sijalamanka), Abu ’l-Mu» 4 hir (Gonna*), I-ortun 
b. Gfcarsiya known as Anid* al kumis, Kudhinlr 
al-fiumis alias Ibn M\mma Tuta, the counts Manvura 
and Falln, and above all, al-ftumf kurnis Diarisha, 
At the time of al Bukam II (Muftlabat, vi), the same 
author gives this title to Bon Filyo, Gundishalb b. 
Munyo, Esimeno b. Gharsiya and Ashraka b. ‘Urnar 
b. DSwud. Ibn Khaldun, in his chapter in the A*. 
al-'lbar on the Christian kings 0/ Spain, speaks of 
Fenian Gonzalez and Garcia Fernandez fin mis Alaba 
wa ' l-Kila *, Menendo Gonzalez Aiiwiis Qhalisiya, 
Henry of Burgundy, and the Banu GQmis and BanO 
Fardhiland, as well as Alvar FaAez. Ibn Bass 3 m 
spoke in ca. 1010 of the Admis Raymund, lord of 
Barcelona. Speaking ol events from the beginning of 
the 6th/i2th century, Ibn KhaldQn uses kunif. aAnuif 
for Raymond of Burgundy, Don Nuflo (Gonzalez 
de Lara) and Henry of Trastamara. The I’ocabulista 
attributed to R. Marti gives bumf, akmdf as the 
eqjiivalent of cow s; P. de Alcal.1 has conde 0 condesa 
= cond, aqndt ; whilst the Fragmentn . . . reye s nazarits 
published by Mflller and re-edited by Bustam-Quiros 
(Larache 1940) translates “count’' by kundl. 

Bibliography: In addition to sources men¬ 
tioned in the article, see Fr. Siinonet, Closario de 
voces ibtricas, Madrid 1888, 125-6: idem, Historic 
de los moxarabes de Esfada, Madrid 1903, 111-13; 
L*vi-Provencal. Hist. E$p. mus., iii, 218-19; 
A. Fattal, Le statut ligal des non-mus til mans, 
Beirut 1958; A. S. Tritton, The caliphs and their 
no vi-Muslim subject s, Oxford 1930; I. Cagigas, 
Los mosdrabes, Madrid 1947S; H. P. Colbert, 
The martyrs of Cordoba (850-859), Washington 
1962; Bol. R. Acad. Cordoba, Ixxx (1960), dedi¬ 
cated to St. Eulogius; J. Gil, Corpus scriptorvm 
Musarabicorum, Madrid 1973. (P. Chalneta) 

KOMIS, a small province of mediaeval 
Islamic Persia, lying to the south of the Alburz 
chain watershed and extending into the northern 
fringes of the Dasbt-i Kavlr. Its western boundaries 
lay almost In the eastern rural districts of Ray, 
whilst on the east it marched with Khur 3 sSn, with 
which it was indeed at times linked. It was bisected 
by the great Ray-I<iiur&s 5 u highway, along which 


were situated the chief towns of RQmis, from west 
to east KhuwSr or Khawar (classicul Xoocpqvrj, 
modern AradOn), Simn&n [f.v.]. Dfimghin [fr.], 
and Bisfilm whilst at its south eastern ex¬ 

tremity, out in tho Great Desert, was the small 
town of BiySr in SuppI.J, modem BiyArdjumaneL 
The administrative capital of KOmis was Damg^An, 
which is often accordingly called in the sources 
Madinat Kumis or SJjahr-i l>umis, according to a 
well-known toponomastic process (cf. the town of 
BardasJr/Kirm&n). The name KOmis is obsolete 
today, and the lands making up the mediaeval prov¬ 
ince are included administratively in the farmdnddri- 
yi hull or governoratc of Simnln and the its/dn or 
province of MAzandarAn. The present-day town of 
Shahrud. just to tlie south-west of BistAin, does not 
seem to have been in existence as such in mediaeval 
times. 

Hie province was one of considerable importance 
in pre-Islamic times. In Greek sources it appears as 
Ktwjitrrqv^, and in Armenian writers like Sebeos and 
Moses of Khoren as Komsh. H. W. Bailey, in JR AS 
(1970), 61-2, has suggested that the name derives 
from au Old Ir. root ka-. knur-, conveying the idea 
of "hollowness", plus a passive or agental suffix, 
whence Komish “opened up, excavated place". 
SeJeucus Nicator seized the satrapy of Parthia 
between 311 and 302 B.C., and it was allegedly 
he who founded the* "city of a hundred gates”, 
Hecatompylos, although it almost certainly existed 
before then; a legend retailed in the 8th century A.D. 
Middle Persian catalogue of the towns of Iran says 
that KOmis “the five-towered" (pandj-burg) was 
built by the sorcerer Ajh-i Dahak, whilst from later 
Islamic times, Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Suzha, 161, 
tr. 157, attributes the building of Diimghan to the 
hero Hunhang. Such classical authors as Strabo, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, etc. mention Hecatompylos as the 
royal city of the Parthians, and some of these 
sources give the distance of the city from the Caspian 
Gates (e.g. Strabo, 1260 stadia, and Pliny, 133 nilia 
passimm; the consensus of modern opinion tends to 
identify the Caspian Gates with the Sar-Darrah defile 
through the Kflh-i Namak spur ol the Alburz). But 
the site was never properly identified with any 
reasonable certainty, although it was thought that it 
probably lay somewhere between the towns of 
D&m&An and §jtfihrQd, until recently, however, 
Hansman and Stronach have examined and ex¬ 
cavated the site of the modern spot called Shahr-i 
Kumis, near Riisha to the south-west of Damghan 
on the Simnin road. It seems that this very extensive 
site could 'veil be the ancient Parthian capital, 
apparently largely abandoned around the middle of 
the xst century B.C. when the Arsooids moved their 
winter capital to Ctesiphon. See A. D. Mordtmann, 
Hekatompylos, in SD Bayer. A Mad. der I Via,, Phil.- 
Hist. Cl. (1869), 497 ' 5 J 6 ; Pauly--Wissowa, xil/a, cola. 
*790-7, s.v. (Kiessling); Mark wart-Messina, A cata¬ 
logue of the provincial capitals of £rdnskahr, Rome 
1931, 12, 55-6; R. N. Frye. The heritage of Persia, 
London 1962, 183-4; J. Hansman, The problems of 
Qfbais, in JRAS (1968), 111-39; idem and D. 
Stronach, Excavations at Shahr-i Qumis, 1967. in 
JRAS (1970), 29-62: idem, A Sasantan repository 
at Shahr-i Qumis, in ibid., 142-55; S. Matheson, 
Persia: an archaeological guide', London 1972, 191-2. 

In Sasanid times, there seems to have been a 
refounding of Romish, perhaps by Yazdagird 1 
(399-421) as a defensive post against the Turks and 
Hephthalites [see hayAtxla] who wore threatening 
the north-eastern frontiers of his kingdom. The region 
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retained its old connection with the Par th fans 
through its being the home of the noble Parthian 
family of Mihran. to whom belonged the Spahpat 
(Islamic form. Ispahbadh. fa.*.]) Palilav, killed by 
Hormizd IV (579-90); in the next reign, KSmislj 
was the residence of the Spahpat of KhurAsin, KArcn 
of NihAwand (see k*rinius for the subsequent 
history of this family). There was there a highly- 
venerated fire-temple, described in Middle Persian 
sources of the early Islamic period as burning perpetu¬ 
ally without fuel (whence, presumably, its N. Per*, 
name Khurishn < M. Pers. a-xvariin "without 
food”), obviously a fire fed from some volcanic 
source or else from a natural seepage of petroleum. 
Towards the end ol the SAsanid period, however, 
the administrative centre of the province seems to 
have been transferred to the apparently new founda¬ 
tion of Damghan, which thereafter acquired in early 
Islamic times the name of (MadlnatJ Kflmis. It 
may have been that the old Kdmish of middle 
SAsSnid times had never been more than a frontier 
post, since no SAsanid coins are known to have been 
minted there. See Marquart, Erdnlahr, 71 -3; Mark 
wart-Messina, A catalogue oj the provincial uipituls 
0/ Eranshahr , 56 7; Hansman, The problems 0/ 
QUmis, 136-9. 

At the time of the Arab conquest of Persia, the 
men of Kflmis fought in the Sfis.inid army at Nihh- 
wand and at the defence of Ruy, but the province 
offered no resistance to the Arabs thereafter. Ac¬ 
cording to al-Bal&dhurl. Futufr, 3x8, Sulaymfm b. 
‘Umar al-Dabbl sent troops into Kflmis, but accord¬ 
ing to al-Tabari, i, 2656-7. the caliph ‘Umar sent an 
army under Suwayd b. Mufearrin in 221643, and 
Kflmis was thereafter used as a base for attacks on 
Gurg&n and the Caspian region. As with DjibAl and 
Ray, it was Arah warriors from Kflfa who garrisoned 
the chief town of DAnighAn. Al-Tabari further records, 
i, 2839, that the more northerly highway to KhurisAn 
was less used in these early decades than the one 
via FArs and KirmAii, since Kflrnis was vulnerable 
to attacks by Daylaml and other mountain peoples 
of the Alburz; It was. so he says, the governor 
Kutayba b. Muslin fa.v.) who first regularly used 
the Kflmis route to KhurSsAn and Transoxania (cf. 
C. E. Bos worth, Sistan under the Arabs, from the 
Islamte conquest to the rise 0/ the $a/fdrufs {30-250! 
6 51-864), Rome 1968. 20). In fact, the governor ‘Abd 
All Ah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayi fa.t»] had used that route 
in 31/652, according to ai-Ya‘kflbI, Ta'tihk, ii, 192. 
The region had meanwhile been disturbed by Kharidji 
sectaries, involving the appearance there of the 
AzrakI leader ‘Ablda b. Hilai al-Yashkuri in 77 /* 9 6 
with the remnants of Katari b. al-Fudjd’a's forces 
fleeing before the pursuing Umayyad army (see 
xzariija and »>atarI b. al-fudja’a]. Also, soon after 
1 * 7/744 5 . Kumis, together with much of northern 
Persia, was occupied by the ‘Alid pretender ‘Abd 
AIIAh b. Mu'awiya [q.v.] (al-Tabari, ii, 1880, 1976). 
Reform type dirhams were minted under the name 
Kflmis from 91/710 onwards, but there do not seem 
to have been any Arab-SAsanid coins minted there 
(cf. J. Walker, A catalogue of the Muhammadan 
coins in the British Museum, i. A rab-Sassanian coins, 
London 1941, PP- cxxxviiicxxxix). 

Administratively, Kflniis was mostly linked during 
this period with DamAwand fa.u.] or Dumbavrand 
and with northwestern Persia in general: thus under 
the caliph HIshAm, Kflmis and Isfahan both foimed 
part of the governorship of Ray (al-Ya c kubi, ii, 388), 
until in 164/780-1 under the early ‘Abbistds Kflmis 
was separated from Ray, according to al-Tabari, iii. 


503. Abfl Muslim's troops early occupied Ktimis in 
their march westwards during the ‘Abbasid revolu¬ 
tion, and some years later, in 137 / 754 * 5 . it was 
briefly seized by the anti-‘AbbAsid Persian rebel 
Sunbifft fa.*.). In the 3rd/gth century, Kflmis suf¬ 
fered several severe bouts of plague (e.g. in 242/ 
856-7), and in 259/873 it was occupied temporarily 
by the ‘Alid al-Hasan b. Zayd b. Muhammad 
in his expansionary wars outside his base of Taba- 
ristAn (al-Tabari, iii, 1880). By the beginning of the 
4 th/ioth century, Kflmis had iallen away from cal- 
iphal control, and was disputed by various DaylamI 
and other adventurers contending, together with the 
major powers of the Buyids and SAmanids, for 
mastery in northern Persia; at various times, Buyids, 
Samanids and Ziyarids controlled it, as the evidence 
of coins, principally bearing the mint-name of 
Damghin, shows (cf. Ii. von Zambaur, Die MUnx- 
prdgtiitgCH des /slams, seitlieh und ortlich georduet, j # 
Wiesbaden *968, 1x5). 

The geographers of this period give descriptions of 
the province, usually dealing with it town-by-town. 
They emphasise its fertility, with exports of its 
fruit, such as the famed kutnisi and bisfdmi apples, as 
far as ‘Irak and the fame of its woollen, silk and 
goats’ hair textiles and carpets (see e.g. al-Ya'kflbl, 
Buldan, 276, tr. Wiet, So; Abu Dulaf, Second Risdla, 
tr. Minorsky, Abii-Dulaf Mis'ar ibn Muhalhil's 
travels in Iran (circa A.D. 950), Cairo 1935. 56-8; 
MukaddasI, 367; according to al-QityiVs A*, al- 
Tabafsut bi 'l-lidjdra, Kumisl lavlasans were the 
best procurable after those of RuyAn, Amu! and 
Egypt (cf. R. B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles, material 
fox a history up to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 1972. 
75 . So). The Hudud al- e £lam, tr. Minorsky. 13s. 5 32. 
comments on the bellicosity of the people of Kflmis 
and Dfimgh&u. perhaps a reflection of their position, 
exposed to attacks along the Kburflsan highroad and 
from the Caspian region. Al-MufcaddasI, 353, 367-8. 
comments on the piety of the Hanafl inhabitants of 
Kflmis and on the peculiarities of their Persian dia¬ 
lect, which he says is connected with that of Taba- 
ristSn and which seems to show archaic features. 
Various authorities give the tax-yield of the province, 
from the figures of Ibn j&urrad&dhbih (mid-3rd/9th 
century), 34, of 2,196,000 dirhams to those of al- 
Mukaddasf, 371. according to whom the k&ard&i of 
Kflmis amounted to 1,196,000 dirham* plus 26,000 
dirhams from Biyflr [q.v. in Suppl.], this before 
Biydr was transferred administratively from Kflmis 
by the S.imanid amir Na<r b. Ahmad ( 30 i-jf/ 9 i 4 - 43 ) 
and linked with N'ishapur and KhtiUtin. 

From the beginning of the 5th/rith century, the 
name Kflmis gradually drops out of usage, although 
Mustawfl (Sth/uth century) still uses it in his A ’usha, 
162-3, t*- * 57 - 8 , to denote the province; its last 
appearance on a coin appears to be on a Ziyirid 
dirham of 364/974-5 (Zambaur, op. cit., 199). 

Bibliography : In addition to references given 

in the article, see Le Strange, The lands of the 

eastern Caliphate, 364-8, and Schwarz, Iran im 

Mi tie loiter, repr. Hildesheim 1969, 809 If. 

(C. E. Boswortii) 

KOMIVA, one of the most important tribes 
of the Maghrib in the Middle Ages; they were at 
one time called Satfflra and were descended through 
FAtin from Madghls al-Abtar. Tradition says that 
the brothers of Kfliniya, the eponymous ancestor of 
the tribe, were I.emflya and Matghara from whom 
were descended numerous families, some of whom 
still exist at the present day. The most important 
representatives of the Kfimiya, who live in the north- 
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west of Algeria between Tlcmcen and Areshkftl 
(Ra>hgun) arc the B. c Abid, from whom was des¬ 
cended the first caliph of the Alrnohad dynasty, 
*Abd al-Mu 5 min [?.v.], born at Tftsjjera between 
Humayn and Kedroma; the Nedroma who gave their 
name to an important town; the Saghfira, now rep¬ 
resented by the Mitfla, the Band HOI, of whom a 
section the Maslfa still exist. The Rumiya showed 
themselves devoted to <Abd al-Mu’min, who was one 
of them. They formed the second found in the Almo- 
had army ; but they exhausted themselves in supply 
ing the dynasty with soldiers for the wars in Spain 
and North Africa. Subjected to kharafo by the 
ZenAta. some of them joined another group, the 
ClhA$a and formed the powerful confederation of 
TrAra in the north-west of Algeria. 

Bibliography: R. Basset, Sidromah cl Us 

Traras, Paris igox, and the writers there quoted. 

[R. Basset; 

KUM(M)I. *Upl Ali had IbrAiiIm! HusaynI, 
Persian chronicler and chancery clerk (««am- 
fAf), was born on 17 KabS‘ I 953/18 May 1346 in 
Kum(ra), the son of the munshl Sharaf al-Din Uusayn 
al-Wusaynl. In 964/1556-7 he went with his father to 
Mashhad at the court of the art-loving prince 
IbrAhlm Mlrzfl b. Bahrain MlrzA b. Ism ATI I, where 
lie was trained by well-known calligraphers. In 973 1 
1566 he was a at the court of Shah Tahniasp I, 

together with his father. At the instigation of Shah 
IsmS‘If II, he started composing in 984-5/1576-7 his 
chronicle tf^ uidsai al-tartdrihh. From 984-8/1576-1580 
he was employed at the chancellery ol musiawfi 
al-outtnalik Mir Shah GhazI, in 988/1580 as financial 
supervisor with Erdoghdl Khalifa Takkalu and from 
959/1581 onwards worked at the highest level of the 
financial administration by command of the highest 
authority. In 997/1589 he was at the residence of 
§hih ‘Abbas I to whom he dedicated in 999/159* 
his chronicle Khuldsat al taicarikh. About his further 
life nothing is known; so far his works are the only 
sources for his life (see Minorsky, 1-12, MUller 3-7). 

Kum(m)f composed at least three works: 1. 
Mafoma* (or Tadhkirat) al shu'ard yi 1 Abba si The 
work has not been preserved but the author refers 
to it several times in his later works. According to 
these references the work must have been an anthol 
ogy of at least six volumes in which among other 
things information was given about the lives of great 
scholars, scientists and poets. 

2. Khulasal al lamirlAJi, a ch oniclc in five volumes, 
of which the fifth volume only has been preserved. 
It describes at lull length the history of the Safawids 
from their origin to the first years of the reign of 
Shih c Abb 5 s 1 and was probably composed between 
995 / x 5&7 and 1000/1393. It exists in five manuscripts. 
The first part of this volume, dealing with the early 
Safawids, has been published, translated into German 
and annotated by F.. Glasseu, and the last part, in 
which the first years of SljAh 'Abba* I are treated, 
by H. MUller. This chronicle is one of the most 
important sources of $afawid history. Although the 
first part is highly dependent upon other known and 
unknown sources, the sections dealing with later 
times, witnessed by the author himself, give truly 
independent information. Together with Iskandar 
Beg Munshl < Alamird yi < Abbdsl, it may be con¬ 
sidered as one of the two most important sources for 
the period of Sljah ‘AbbAs I. 

3. GuUtUhti hunar, a treatise on calligraphers and 
painters, composed ca. 1005/1597, exists fat several 
incomplete manuscripts; it has been edited by 
A. S. Kh ■’insari, translated into Russian by B. N\ 


Zakhoder and into English by V. Minorsky. The 
contents of this work, classified according to the 
various kinds of writing, are mainly based on earlier 
sources. There are however many important ob¬ 
servations by the author himself on contemporary 
calligraphers, whom he had plenty opportunity to 
meet at the court of Ibrahim Mini, at that time 
a flourishing centre for calligraphy. 

For other works, possibly written by Kum(ni)! 
(Minlakkab al-wuzard 3 and Mafomaf tl-khiyar) see 
Muller, 8-10. 
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(H. MOller) 

KUMR, the Arabic name for the Comoro Is., 
a group of four islands in the Indian Ocean at the 
northern exit of the Mozambique Channel, halfway 
between East Africa and northern Madagascar. The 
largest island of the archipelago is Grande Comoro 
(in the local language: Ngazija; in the chronicles also: 
Hangazidja, Langazigja, al-Angazidja, I£um[u]r), 
with 1148 krn 5 and ca. 120,000 inhabitants (1966); 
followed by Anjouan (Nzwani, Hinzwani; in older 
Portuguese and English sources: Johanna) with 
424 km* and ca. 85,000 inhabitants; Mayotte 
(Mayuta, Mahore) with 374 km’ and ca. 28,000 
inhabitants; and Moh6l» (Mwali; in older European 
sources Molaly, Mohilla etc.), with 290 km* and ca. 
io.ooo inhabitants. The capital ol the islands is 
Moroni on Grande Comoro. The islands arc of 
volcanic origin (still active is the volcano Karthala, 
2361 m, on Grande Comoro) and consist mainly of 
basalt and tuff. The climate is tropical-maritime 
with the heaviest rainfalls from November to April. 
The natural vegetation is a dense rain-forest with 
rare varieties of wood, which, however, for the most 
part have been rooted out and replaced by planta- 
1 tions and savannas. Agricultural products of im- 
J portance for export are coco palms, vanilla, coffee, 
pepper, aromatic plants (ylang ylang), sisal and 
sugar-cane. Cattle-breeding and fishery are scarcely 
developed. 

The population, which suffers from a very high 
birthrate (outside the islands, in Madagascar and 
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East Africa, there already live about 300,000 Co- 
morians, cf. Guy, Islam comorien, 149), has developed 
from three different ethnic dements; (a) Bantus from 
East Africa, (b) Malayo-lndonesians who came via 
Madagascar, and (c) Arabs who immigrated directly 
from South Arabia (especially Hadraniawt) or from 
Arab settlements in East Africa. The Comorian 
language is divided into two main dialects, the Shi- 
Ngazija and the Sbi-Nzwani, and, at least from the 
phonetic point of view, seems to be related more to 
the Venda, 2 Bantu language spoken on the middle 
Limpopo river, than to Swahili (Heepe, Die Kontoren- 
dialehu, 45). Like Swahili, which is well understood 
by most of the Comorians, it has incorporated many 
Arabic loanwords. While Arabic seems to have been 
used as the written language still in the last century, 
most of the recent chronicles and correspondence are 
written in the local language with Arabic letters. 
.Arabic is taught in Kur’an-schools but is understood 
only by a small minority. The Comorians are Sunni 
Muslims of the Shafi c ! rite, but many African ani¬ 
mistic conceptions and magic practices have survived 
in popular belief (cf. Robineau, Soctitt, 51, with 
further references). Al-Nawawi's Minhadf al-ldlibtn 
is widely used and still serves as the theoretical base 
for Civil Law. The Shafi‘1 law was widely respected 
by the French administration, but in many fields it 
Is supplemented by the customary law (ada) which 
shows many matriarchal characteristics (e.g. law of 
succession). The $ufl brotherhoods of the Shadhiliyya, 
TidjSniyya, R«ifi‘iyya, Kadiriyya and ‘Alawiyya play 
a very important paTt in religious life (sc. Guy, Islam 
cotnoricn. 145 ff.). 

Local legendary tradition, as well as false identifi¬ 
cations of place-names, have led some former 
historians (Gevrey, Grandidier, etc.) to fantastic 
speculations about the early relations between the 
Comoro Is. and the ancient Mediterranean world. 
Until now there seems to be only one hint which 
deserves some attention and which might establish 
such relations. Pliny gives as the name for an island, 
the location of which would fit well with one of the 
Comoro Is., Damnia, and Von Wissmaan (art. 
Zangcnac, in Paulys Reakncycfoptidic, Suppl.-Bd. xi 
[1968], 1339) may be right inidentifymgPamnia with 
Domoni, an old settlement on Anjouan and formerly 
used as name for the whole island. Arab geographers, 
including the pilots of the 15th and 16th century like 
Ibn MSdjid and Sulaym 5 u al-Mahrr, used the name 
Kumr for Madagascar exclusively and cited, if they 
did at all, each of the islands by its proper name (cf. 
Tibbets, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean. London 
1971, 432). Local tradition starts the history of the 
islands with the legendary report (unknown on the 
Swahili coast) of the immigration of two families 
from the Arabian peninsula some years after the 
death of Solomon. But the first traditions which 
deserve more interest are those that speak of the 
arrival of Bantu-speaking people from Hast Africa 
to Grande Comore at an unknown date but in any 
case before the 14th century. One chronicle (Rotter, 
Muslitnischc Inseln, 24) calls them Wa-Mizi and 
Tungi; Mizi as a place-name was already known to 
Pliny (Von Wissmann, Zangenac, 1339) and cor¬ 
responds with modern Kilwa Kisimani, while Tungi 
is identical with Tungui south of Cap Delgado. Since 
a group of former slaves in Anjouan bears the name 
Makwa (Robineau, Islam, 46; idem, Scditi, 34) 
which corresponds with the tribe Makua in the hinter¬ 
land of Tungui, it is very likely that at least the 
greatest part of the Bantu element on the Comoro Is. 
came from the East .African coast between Lindi and 


the mouth of the Limpopo River. This fits with the 
above-mentioned linguistic facts. At least on An¬ 
jouan these .Africans were not the first inhabitants, 
but merged with an older population, now generally 
called Antalaotra, of Malayo-Indonesian race, which 
might have immigrated in the course of the first 
millenium (cf. Robineau, SociiU, 34) via Madagascar 
(former European sources often call them wrongly 
Bushmen, cf. Repiquet, Sultana/, 50). 

The local tradition of Graade Comore and Anjouan 
has preserved the names of the ruling houses before 
the coming of the Shiraz? (15th century). On Grande 
Comore the ma-fty (or »ui-fe “chiefs”, cf. Swahili 
/« and fumu) are said to have established and ruled 
the first eleven villages, before they were defeated 
by the tna-beja (cf. Swahili watnbeja) (Harries, 
Swahili chronicle, 12, 71). On Anjouan the beja are 
regarded as the oldest ruling class, which was re¬ 
placed by chiefs who bore the title fani (Faurec, 
L'Archipel, 33). Although we must take for granted 
that at that time, i.e. in the first half of this mil- 
lenium, Arab or Swahilised-Arab merchants were in 
contact with the islands, and some of them might 
have settled there, it is difficult to say, whether 
Islam was already wide-spread. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the last /am'-rulers on Anjouan bore 
Arab names like £ A1I and ‘Isa. 

The decisive turn in Comorian history was the 
arrival of the Shir&zis in the second half of the rsth 
or the beginning of the 16th century, who by fighting 
and intermarriage seized power on all four islands 
(the coming of the Shir5zi clan with their ancestor 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa is described through the legend 
of the Seven Brothers which is also well-known in 
East Africa, cf. among others, Chittick, Shiraai 
colonization, 276; Trimingham, Islam in East Africa, 
10 ff.) and became the real founders of Islamic culture 
on the islands (the first inosques were built by 
them at Tsaweni on Grande Comore, at Siina and 
Domoni on Anjouan, and at Chingoni on Mayotte, all 
in the middle of the 16th century). 

In the following three centuries the political 
situation was marked by (i) very complicated interna! 
dynastic struggles, (ii) the invasions of the Malagasy 
tribes, Sakalava and Betsimbaraka, and (iii) the 
growing political influence of the French and British 
in the area. 

(i) Grande Cotnore was divided into eleven more or 
less independent territories (Bajini, La Dornbe, 
Bainbao, Hambu, Itsa ulra, Hamainvu, Mitsamihuli, 
Mbude, Mbaku, Washili, Hamahame) ruled by sul¬ 
tans who cnly seldom jointly recognised the suprem¬ 
acy (utibc) of one of them. Sultan Ahmad (= Mwinye 
Mkuu) (1793-1875), the son of Sljaykh Ngome from 
Pate in northern Swahili country, and of Mwana 
Mtiti, half-sister of a sulfa na of Grande Comore 
(women rulers were not unusual, and the maternal 
line was often accorded higher prestige on all four 
islands) was the last really great personality who, 
at least for some years, managed to unify the islands, 
before he was defeated by Musa Fumu. The rivalry 
between Sultan Abmad's grandson Sayyid f AII, the 
favourite of the French, and MQsi Fumu (d. 1883 
in prison), who was supported by the British and 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, marked the last years of 
independence. Against the will of most of the other 
sultans c Alf signed in 1886 a treaty of protectorate 
with France.—On Anjouan the political situation 
was characterised by the bipolarisation of the two 
main towns Domoni, which was made the capital 
by the Sh ir 5 zfs after Sima, and Mutsamudu, which 
became the political and commercial centre from the 
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end of the 18th century onwards wheu power shifted 
from the clan (AoWfa) of Al Madwa to the clan of 
Al Maslla (both names show tbeir Hadramawtl 
origin, cf. B. G. Martin, Migrations from ike Hadra- 
mairt to East Africa, in Centre of Arabic Documenta¬ 
tion, Research Bulletin, Ibadan 1973). Continuous 
succession struggles in the first half of the 19th 
century were only ended by SultAn Salim (1842- 
55), whose son Sultan <Abd Allah III (1855-1890) 
put his island under French protection. Neither was 
Mayotte spared from dynastic rivalries within the 
ShlrSzi clan who ruled at Chingoni from the 16th 
century. In addition, the situation was complicated 
by the constant attempts of the sultans of Anjouan 
to bring Mayotte under their control. The last 
Shlrixl sultan ceded his island in 1832 to the Malagasy 
nobleman of the Hova tribe Kamanotaka who al¬ 
ready ruled on Moh6li. In 1835 or 1836 Kamnnetaka 
was defeated by the Sakalava Dia Ntsoli (- Andrian 
Tsouli), and the island became nominally a possession 
of the sultan of Anjouan. The same Dla-Ntsoli, 
without the authorisation of the sultan of Anjouan, 
in 1841 presented tho island to France. The smallest 
island Mohfli apparently was always dependent on 
Anjouan, until in 1830 the above-mentioned Haniane- 
taka (d. 1841) after having become a Muslim, ap¬ 
pointed himself sultan of the island. One of his 
descendants signed the treaty of protection with 
France in 1886. 

(ii) There seems to have been a more or less peaceful 
influx of Malagasy people to the Islands throughout 
the centuries, but around the turn of the 19th century 
the nearly annual invasions of rhe Betsimisaraka and 
Sakalava threatened the political and cultural in¬ 
tegrity of the islands. The main reason for these in¬ 
vasions, which caused heavy losses among the 
population and the destruction of whole settlements, 
was the search for slaves, although some groups had 
been summoned by the quarrelling sultans them¬ 
selves. Only after the Anglo-Malagasy treaty of 1817 
did the invasions gradually stop. In the following 
decade it was the political situation on Madagascar 
and the extension of the Hova state that drove 
large groups of Sakalava (under Dia-Ntsoli) and 
Betsimisaroka (under Ramanetaka) to the islands. 
They finally settled down oa Mayotte and Mohfll. 

(Hi) The first contact with a European power was a 
short visit of the Portuguese oa Grande Comore about 
1505 which, however, left no permanent traces on the 
islands. In the first half of the 19th century when the 
British and the French disputed control of the 
Indian Ocean, the Comoro Is. also became involved. 
In taking possession of Mayotte In 1841, France tried 
to counterbalance the growing British influence on 
the other three islands (in 1833 the British had re¬ 
installed Sultan *Abd Allah II on Anjouan by 
force). Only after rhe British slowly withdrew from 
the Malagasy region after 1880 could France bring 
the other islands under its protection in 1886 (a 
process intensively studied by B. Dubins, Political 
history). 

From 1914 till 1946 the whole archipelago was 
placed under the Gouvemcment Ctfruiral of Mada 
gascar. On 6 July 1975 the Comoro Is. declared their 
independence, except for Mayotte, where on 11 April 
1976 a referendum saw a large majority voting to 
become a cUpartement outre-mer of France. 
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KUMUR (variant: I.Cumifc) a people of the 
eastern Caucasus. The Kumuks belong to the 
Kipfak Turkic ethnic group, along with the Nogfcay, 
Karelay and Balkar. They live north of the main 
chain of the Great Caucasus, on the northern, north¬ 
eastern and eastern slopes of the DAghistanian 
Caucasus between the foothills and the Caspian Sea. 
from Derbend to Adz^i-Su (near the lower Terek 
River). Although confined to a narrow strip of land 
in the south, they inhabit a wider area near the Terek 
in the north. The lyumuk* are bordered by the 
Noghays in the north, the Avars fa.t'.J and Darghins 
[fl.t'.J in the west, and Tabasarans and Azeri* [q.v.] 
in the south. The major rivers in Kumuk territory 
are the Terek, Sulak, Sljura, Ullu-Cai, Camzi, 
Manas, Aksai and Gubden. The great majority of 
Kumuks are Sunni Muslims of the HanafI school, 
although some Kumuks of Derbend and Majdiaikala 
are “Twelver” Shrts. The 1926 Soviet census lists 
94,549 ethnic Kumuks, of which some xo.ooo lived 
outside D&ghistSn, and 94.909 Kumuk-speaking 
people. The 1959 Soviet census lists 134,967 ethnic 
Kumuks, and 132,303 tfuinuk-speakcrs. (Due to the 
adoption of Russian as a primary language by 
Kumuk-speakers in the north, and Azeri by those in 
the south, the relative number of Kumulc-speaking 
people has declined, despite Increasing numbers of 
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mountaineers using Kumuk as their primary 
language.) 

The Kumuifs inhabit eight districts of the DAghi- 
stJn ASSR: Baba-Yurt, Khasav-Vurt and ^izil-Yurt 
on the northern plains, and Buynaksk and Kara- 
budakhkent in the eastern coastal plants. The 
‘'Southern Kumuks" (Rumuks of Kayakent) live 
in the Kayakent district and in the villages of 
Magalis, Yangikent and Tumenler in the Kaytok 
district. The Kumuks are also found in six settle¬ 
ments in the vicinity of MakhaSkala. and in the 
cities of Makhackaia, Khasav-Yurt. Buynaksk, 
Icberbash and Derbend. A number of Kumuks live 
outside Daghistan on the Nogfray steppes in the 
Grozny! region, north of the Terek River, as well 
as in North Ossetia. 

The ethnic origin of the Kumufcs is complex and 
difficult to determine. They are probably a mixture 
of the indigenous Ibero-Caucasian tribes and various 
nomadic Turkic groups (Kumon-Polovtsl, Khazar. 
Klp£ak, etc.) who were pushed into the lowlands 
from the North Caucasian steppes in the irthi3th 
centuries, imposing their language cm the inhabitants. 

The formation of the Kumuk people began in the 
7U1 century when the Kbazars [f.v.] overran the 
plains of southern Russia and populated them with 
Turkic-speaking peoples. The indigenous Ibero- 
Caucasian population mixed with these Turkic 
peoples, especially the KipCafcs [q.v.], and adopted 
their language. The Kumuk “nationality" appeared 
in the 13th century on the steppes of northern 
DaghisUn when successive waves of the Golden 
Horde pushed these Turkic-speaking peoples south¬ 
wards. Their Islamisation began immediately, under 
the influence of the Golden Horde from the north 
and the Laks from the south, and was completed by 
the 14th century when the Golden Horde annexed 
northern Dagbist&n. Prior to this, the people had 
been Christians, Jews and animists. 

The first political organisation of the Kumuks 
was the feudal ShainJilialat, which united all the 
Kumuks as well as other northern and eastern 
Ddgftlstani peoples. The Sijamhhal originally resided 
in the mountains of the Lak (Kazi-Kumuk) region. 
When Jjhamliiial Coban died In 986/1578, the Laks 
shook off the rule of his son SultAn-But, and the 
centre of government was shifted to Buynaksk. 
After 1050/1640, Taricu was the capital of the 
Sharnkhalat. In the 16th century the Shamkhal ruled 
most of northern DdghistAn. The semi-independent 
states of Hndirey, Aksaey, Kosteko, Bammatulah, 
Buinaksk, etc. were all headed by representatives of 
the Shamkj^al of Tarku’s family. 

The ^hamfchals acknowledged Persian sovereignty 
throughout their existence, in spite of their strong 
diplomatic tics with Russia in the late 16th century 
when Russia was attempting expansion into Dftghi- 
stan. The power of the Sharnkhalat began to decline 
with the wars against the Kabardincs and Georgians. 
It lost control of the area between the Terek and 
Sulak Rivers first, then the Darrin and Lak regions 
in the 17th century. However, the Russian expedi¬ 
tions of 1586, 1590 *&>♦ were defeated by a 

joint Kumuk and Ottomau effort. Although the 
Shamfchals were formally vassals to the Moscow 
state, they remained close allies of the Ottomans 
from the late 16th till the late 18th centuries. In 
172s the Russians ended independent Shainkhal 
rule and the decline of the Kumuks was completed 
with the creation of the Mehtulin and Bammatulah 
Khanates. By 1765 the Sharnkhalat was reduced to 
a 2,500 km* strip of land along the Caspian Sea. 


Imam Mansur attempted to rally the feudal 
nobility of the Caucasus (especially among the 
Kumuks and Kabarda) against the Russians in the 
late :8th century, but failed. The Treaty of Giilistln 
(1813) formally ceded D&ghistfiu to Russia, but the 
Kumuks continued to be governed by the Shamkljals. 
After the Russians subdued the Murid insurrection 
(1834-59) led by the Imam Shamil the Kumuks 
and the other D&ghistini peoples were incorporated 
into the Russian Empire. Native rule was sup¬ 
planted by a Tsarist military administration. 

A small Kumuk intelligentsia emerged in the early 
aoth century. They had been educated in the Diadid 
fa.v-l schools on the borders of DlghistSn, and were 
among the first to be impregnated with socialist 
ideas. This small group was destined to provide the 
leadership for the national liberal movement (which 
was doomed to failure) during and after the Russian 
Revolution. 

In 1917 the Kumuks played an important role in 
the North Caucasus peoples* move for independence. 
Motivated by their own political traditions and 
Turkic cultural influences, they favoured a “Turkic" 
consolidation of Dagfcistin (as opposed to the 
‘‘Islamic’* consolidation favoured by conservative 
Daghist&nis), with linguistic unification based on 
Kumuk or Azeri. They sought to become part of the 
great Pan-Turkic movement centred on BAkO, 
K 3 z 5 n and the Crimea. Following a power struggle 
between the religious and conservative elements 
led by Skayfrh Uzun Hagi and Imam Gotsinski and 
the socialists, the Soviet regime was established in 
the principal cities on the plain in April 19x8. By 
September 1918, General Bifierahov’s “White" army, 
equipped in Persia by the English, had crushed the 
Soviet forces. Soviet power was not re-established in 
Dflghistan until 1920 when the Eleventh Red Army 
defeated Denikin’s White Army and drove the 
partisans of Imam Gotsinski back into the mountains. 

The Kumuks had one of the most powerful, com¬ 
plete and complex feudal structures in DAgfcistAn 
before the Revolution. The ruling class consisted of 
the Sfcamj&al, btk s, high nobility (tanka), middle 
nobles (saia-uzden), and religious leaders. The free¬ 
men (nzden), free serfs ({agar, organised into various 
groups (dims)), serfs bound to the land (terkenu. 
living in separate nute and working the land), and 
house slaves (An/, a very small group) comprised 
the lower classes. The merchant class grew rapidly 
with the rise of industry and capitalism in the late 
19th century, but the working class was never large, 
since most industry was domestically oriented. 

The !<umuk language belongs to the Klp&djt- 
Oghuz subgroup of the l%!p£ak group of Turkic 
languages, to which the Noghay and Ivara£ay- 
Balkar languages also belong. Kumuk has three 
dialects: Khaydak is strongly influenced by the 
Ibero-Caucasian languages and is used by the 
Meridional Kumuks; Buynaksk, and Khasav-vurt 
(or Aksay), which forms the basis of the literary 
language, developed with the Arabic script in the 
late 19th century. In 1927 a Latin alphabet replaced 
the Arabic, and Cynllic script was adopted in 2938. 
Kumuk was the lingua franca of the DAgbistani 
peoples. The first DSghistAni Communists accepted 
this rdle for Kumuk in tbe 1920s, but Russian was 
later adopted as the official language. Although Avar 
has replaced Kumuk as an inter-tribal language, 
Kumuk remains the second or third language of 
certain Ibero-Caucasian peoples in north and central 
DAghistln (Andi-Dido-Avar, Bargain, Lak). Article 
78 of the Constitution of the ASSR of [Mghistan 
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names Kumuk as one of the nine official literary 
languages of DAgfristan. 

The Kumufcs are the only I>agi}i*tAn people having 
a true national literature which dates back to the 
early 19th century. These early works were generally 
local versions of heroic epics or adventure novels, 
and were often consigned to small pamphlets destined 
for public readings. Turkic-Ianguage publications 
from i<ar 4 n, AdharbaydjSn, the Crimea and Turkey 
satisfied the desire for other literature. Christian 
missionary publications of the early 19th century 
were instrumental in the development of a literary 
language. Written in a composite language of various 
Caucasian peoples, they were among the first written 
literature of the area. 

Kumuk literature came under the inlluence of Ihe 
Turkic modernist movement centred on K:\ran and 
Baghdesariy in the second half of the 19th century, 
resulting in the nationalistic poetry of Yusuf from 
Yakhay and Ayyub from Djengutay. In 1883 the 
Kumuk ‘OsmSnov Muhammad (b. 1843) published 
an anthology of Kumuk and Noghay folklore and 
literary texts in St. Petersburg, where lie was a 
member of the Faculty of Oriental languages at the 
Academy of Sciences. The collection includes a 
letter in verse, dated 1872, from the revolutionary 
Kumuk poet Yirii Kazak (1830-80), inviting Muham¬ 
mad Efendi, then a student at St. Petersburg, to 
return home. This letter is one of the oldest literary- 
vestiges of the Kumuk language, and Yirfii Kazak 
is thus considered the founder of Kumuk literature. 

Muhammad MlrzS Niagarayef established a printing 
shop utilising Arabic script at Temir Kh&n-Shura at 
the beginning of the 20th century. By 191a he had 
printed translations from Arabic and Is&zAu Tatar 
and the poetry of AbQ Sufyan in Kumuk. Nokbay 
Batlrmursayev (1860-1919) wrote the first modern 
narrative works inspired by Kuiuuk contemporary 
life in 1906-7. His son Zainalabid (1897-19x9) was 
the first Kumuk Bolshevik writer. Together they 
founded the political-literary society Taft Colpan 
(“The morning star") at Khasav-Yurt in 1916 to 
promote the development of modern Kumuk litera¬ 
ture. With the assistance of poet and dramatist 
Temir Bulat Bey bill atov and other Kumuk, Tat and 
Russian writers (including S. S. Kazbekov and 
H. O. BulaC), tliis organisation sponsored a nation¬ 
alist, progressive review of the same name, first 
published at Temir KhAn-Shura in August 1917. 
The Khasav-vurt dialect of Kumuk was adopted as 
their literary language. 

Tail Colpan was instrumental in reviving the 
Kumuk national consciousness. In actuality a radical 
nationalist organ, it professed to be apolitical and 
declined to choose between the socialist and national¬ 
ist positions. However, as a result of the first short¬ 
lived Soviet occupation of D^gftistan beginning in 
April 1918, TaA Cal pan adopted a pro-Bolshevik 
position. Publication ceased in July 19x8. 

Tan Colpan was not the first Kumuk journal to 
appear. In 1913 the liberal nationalist Mini Muham¬ 
mad Mavaraev of Temir Kh 5 n*£hura requested 
authorisation for a Kumuk journal entitled Kumuk 
gazdlx (“The Kumuk journal”). This demand was 
rejected by the authorities, and the classical Arabic 
publication Diaridat Ddghistan (published in 19x5) 
notwithstanding, the first Kumuk publications did 
not appear until after the Revolution of February 
19x7. The journal Musdvdt ("Equality”) was the 
first Kumuk periodical, published at Te*iii Khan- 
Shura in June 1917, under the editorship of 
Mavaraev. 


This first period of Soviet domination witnessed 
the publication of a third Kumuk journal, l&di 
khalh {"The working people "); it was edited by 
Zainalabid Batlrmorzayev and adhered to a Bolshe¬ 
vik position. The journal Yoldash also supported the 
development of a national Kumuk literature. The 
Kumuk press is currently represented by one repub¬ 
lican organ published at .Makhachkala, and several 
district organs (at Khasav-Yurt, Baba-Yurt, etc.). 

The Kumnks possess a very rich Soviet literature. 
*Abd Allah Muhammadoghlu Magomedov (1869- 
1937) It considered the national poet of IJAghistin 
by the Soviets as a result of his pro-Communist 
writings in the post-Revolutionary years. The most 
celebrated Kumuk prose writer is Ytsuf Gereyef, 
whoso satirical style was influenced by the Adhar- 
b 3 ydj 3 ni poet $abir. Other literary figures of note 
include poet, dramatist and author of children’s 
books Wmpaj&a Salavatoghlu (1901-43), poets A. 
Beshirov and Kaiyau, poet-novelist l Abdu!-Wahab 
Sulayminoghlu (b. 1909), playwrights Hamid Rusta- 
rnov and Amir Kurbanov (b. 1909), and novelist 
Anvar Agiev (b. 19x3). The Kumuk poetess Indu 
Godieva is the most renowned female DighistSm 
writer. In addition, many Russian authors have been 
translated into Kumuk (e.g. Tolstoy, Lermontov, 
etc.). 

The Kumuk* participate actively in the political 
life of DAghbtfin. In 1924, Kumuks comprised 3.7% 
of the profsoyu: of the D&ghist&n ASSR, and in 1927 
there were 696 Kcmuks in the DaghistSni Com¬ 
munist Party. 

The Kumuk educational system is less developed 
than that of the Avars; in 1948 there were eight 
Kuinuk secondary schools (compared to 17 Avar); 
Karabudakhkent, Kayakent, Izbcrba^h, Makhaikala, 
Buynaksk, Khasav-Yurt. Baba-Yurt and &izil*Yurt. 
Islam seems to remain a strong force among the 
Kumuks up to the present time. 

Modernisation is changing the character ol the 
traditional Kumuk economy. Agriculture and animal 
husbandry remain the basis ol the rural activity, but 
mechanisation and collectivisation have made the 
large-scale production of ceri-als and cotton possible. 
The fishing and canning industries, as well as oil 
(at Kayakent), hydroelectric plants and other 
factories are evidence of advanced industrialisation 
in certain sectors. Nonetheless, traditional crafts 
are still pursued: woven woollen goods and carpets 
(villages of Kumtorkol, Kayakent, Upper and Lower 
Kazani&fcCe). gold work (ImeJi, Kafir-Kuimifcb, 
Sultan-Yam-Yurt, etc.), wrought iron work (Verfcii- 
neye, Xijfcneye, Kazani^hte, Anderey-aul), and 
pot ten* (Verkhneye, Kazanishde). 

The Kumnks, along with the Avars, Darghins, 
Laks and Lezgs, appear to be point* of consolidation 
among the Dftgfeittini peoples, destined to absorb 
certain small groups (although certainly not all). 
Of the nine official languages of DSghistin, news¬ 
papers are only published in the languages of these 
five groups. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigscn, and H. Carrfcre 
d’Encauwe, Vne rdpublique soviCtique tnusulmane : 
le Daghestan, in REI (1935). 7 38 ; A. Bennigscn 
and Ch. Lemcrcicr-Quclquejay, La press* ft la 
mouoemeni national? ch?: Us musulmans du Russia 
avant 1920, Paris 1964; B. Geiger ft. al., The 
Caucasus, Human relations area files, New Haven 
1936; S. YVurra, Turkic peoples of the U££.R.. Ox¬ 
ford 1954; Narodl Daghestana, Moscow 1955; 
A. Iiian, La lilUrature des ptuples lures du Caucase 
du Sard, in Philologiae tunicas fundamenta, U, 
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(W. Barthold - [David K, Kermam]) 

KUMCN, “latency*', a key-notion of speculative 
physics in early Muslim theology, especially in the 
system of al-NajzSm 

The concept was derived fiom simple observations: 
blood is "hidden" in the body of man, oil in sesame, 
ftour in wheat, butter in milk etc.; these substances 
can be made patent by certain procedures, such as 
grinding, churning etc. On the other hand, new 
substances can be produced by putting several 
ingredients together: pottery results from the 
■'mixture” of clay, water, and fire, and these primary 
elements are "hidden" in it afterwards. On this 
empirical basis, where the term still had a rather 
non-technical meaning. aI-Na« 5 iii constructed a 
rather elaborate system which has not yet been the 
object of more thorough investigation. He did not 
follow the atomism of his teacher and uncle Abu 
'I-Hudhayl. who treated qualities as accidents which 
may be replaced by their contraries. For him, all 
natural qualities (with the exception of movement, 
understood in a very broad sense, as "all actions 
depending on man’s will") were "bodies" inherent 
in other bodies: fire is not hot and luminous, but Is 
composed of heat and luminosity. Aq such, fire may 
itself be considered an ingredient (fchilt) of wood 
where it is "latent” until the wood is burnt. When it 
becomes manifest, ether ingredients do so too: 
ashes, which consist of taste, colour, and dryness: 
smoke, which consists of taste, colour and smell; 
and water, which consists of humidity and a certain 
sound, i.e. the crackling produced in burning. In 
consequence of his "corporealism", al-Na??am thus 
treated the qualities of an object and its constituent 
parts alike. It is possible that he differentiated be¬ 
tween them insofar a« the qualities form the ingre¬ 
dients of the primary elements which then make up 
for the more complex bodies; but we are not yet 
able to ascertain whether his theory implied such a 
hierarchy. 

The "elements" (fire, water, etc.) are thus not 
simple themselves, but composed or, as al-Nagfftm 
said, “joint" (tnvidaxvidj). They may inhere in each 
other: water always contains fire, which may be 
activated through heating and then leaves it for the 
empyraean. The process can be recognised through 
the bubbling of the water; the particles of humidity 
which are dragged along the fire in its upward move¬ 
ment manifest themselves as vapour. Similarly, water 
normally contains earth which remains as a salty or 
limelike sediment in the kettle after evaporation. On 
the other hand, earth usually contains water; other¬ 
wise, it would not keep together (clay being normally 
given as an example). That fire and water may 
penetrate each other (tntuidkhala) without conflict¬ 
ing, is to be explained by the fact that they keep 
each other's balance; God has wisely calculated their 
proportions so that things do not explode bv them¬ 
selves (cl. al-KharvAt. H. al-Intisdr, ed. Nader, 
Beirut 1957, § x 8 ). Their equaibrium may even be 
used as a proof for the existence of a creator (ibid., 
§ 26). Only when this equilibrium of "hidden" 
contradictory ingredients is disturbed by external 
influence does disintegration ensue. When fire is 
brought close to wood, the fire latent in the wood 
gets the upper hand and destroys the coherent 
structure of its vessel. When somebody is bitteu by a 
snake he dies not through the venom of the snake. 
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but through the venom which he has in his own body 
and which is now reinforced. For the same reason 
the snake does not die from its own venom; here 
the venom is balanced by the right proportion of 
antidotes. When water freezes, this means that not 
only the cold which Is latent in it has been enforced 
from outside, but also its "hidden" dryness; for ice 
is not only cold, but also dry. When it melts again, 
this process is thus not merely produced by heat, 
but also by humidity which was added from outside. 
When something wet becomes dry, it does not only 
lose humidity, but also weight; this shows that 
humidity contains "latent" weight, whereas heat 
docs not. 

Disintegration may be slow and Imperceptible, as 
happens, e.g. with an oil lamp which bums down 
during the night, although it looks alike from one 
moment to the other. Disintegration may sometimes 
also be stopped. Wood must not lose all its fire at 
once; it may be transformed into charcoal which still 
contains part of it. Different species of the same genus 
may contain different proportions of the proper 
akJiliil. Somo kinds of wood are more inflammable 
because they contain more fire; for the same reason, 
some kinds of stone can be better used as a flint than 
other ones. 

This advanced theory presupposes a rather in¬ 
tricate Intellectual tradition and a widely-developed 
range of discussion. As a matter of fact, the word 
human is already alluded to in a poem by Abu Nuwas, 
one generation before a).Na??am (cf. Diwan, ed. 
E. Wagner, i, 136, 1. 6). AI-Na?;*m took over his 
vocabulary (kumiirt and muddkhala ) and the basic 
structural assumptions of his system: his rejection 
of atomism and h»s definition of the body, from the 
Shi 4 ! theologian Hi^Sm b. al-Hakam who had 
adopted them in his discussions with dualists, es¬ 
pecially with Abfl Sfrikir al-DaysAnl, whom he seems 
to have converted to Islam. Via the Day$finiyya and 
their spiritual ancestor Bardesanes (died a:6 A.D.), 
we may trace some basic ideas back to Stoicism: a 
similar definition of body (ow|4«) and the concept of 
xpaotq Si' 8Aov (^ ntudAkhala) or (— 
ikhttlaf). In the Iranian environment this tradition 
was perhaps amalgamated with certain Indian ideas 
(the example of pottery is used in the Indian 
Samkhya; cf. W. Ruben, Geschiehte der indischtn 
Phtlosophie, Berlin 1954, 193)- All dualist creeds 
understood the world as being in a stage of “mixture” 
[gmneC'An) between light and darkness. In a Syriac 
fragment of Bardesanes, the qualities ( 7 roi 6 rrjTC? — 
may yd or haill) are called mutsdgl, “mixtures”. But 
al*N’a??£in did not simply imitate: he refuted the 
Manichaeans, as is shown by several passages in 
al-Khavvat's K. al-Intisdr, and he attacked the 
Day?aniyya; he did not accept their axiom that light 
and darkness arc at the bottom of every mixture (cf. 
al-Djahi?, Jlayawan, v, 46, II. 6 if. etc.). He used 
the advantage of meeting them on common ground, 
but he seems to have developed quite individual 
ideas. 

Inside Islam, there were certain affinities with 
the—rather vaguely definable— a?}tdb al-labd y i c who 
believed that all things have a nature of their own 
which, once being created, no longer depends on 
God's will (and may as well be "hidden" in them, the 
khilka in al-NajjAm’s terminology), and with the 
Mu'tazill Mu'ammar b. ‘Abbad (cf. H. Daibcr, Das 
tteologisch-phUosophischc System des Mu'ammar ibn 
'Abbdd aS’Sulaml, Beirut 1975. no ff.). Opposition 
came from the ash&b al a'rdd, the "accidentalists" or 
atomists whose ideas had been first expounded by 
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pir&r b. c Amr fa.t/. in Suppl.], but also from ap¬ 
parently al-A^amm [q.v. in Suppl.], who, in spite of 
denying tlic accidents, did not think of qualities as 
"bodies". The critique used mainly three arguments: 
(a) nothing can take place in something smaller than 
itself (and fire is bigger than wood); (b) several 
things cannot be simultaneously in the same place 
(which would be the case if several qualities were 
"hidden" in one substance); and (c) if fire were hidden 
in wood, we should (eel it when we touch the wood, 
or we should find it when we cleave it. Arguments 
(a) and (b) were already brought forth against the 
Stoics (e.g. by Alexander of Aphrodisias in his 
ricpl ch. 5 H.); (c) is found in Indian philos¬ 

ophy (ef. W. Ruben in AO, xiii (1935), 147). The 
discussion turned especially around (c); al-Na«fira 
objected that coldness balances the fire hidden in 
the wood: when the fire comes forth in burning, the 
coldness also leaves the wood immediately and 
enters the cold substances in its environments, i.e. 
water and earth, in a loap [fafra), without getting 
into contact with the things in between. This is why 
the ashes are not cold, in spite of the fact that the 
fire has left; the warmth found in it is uot the 
warmth of the fire, but the warmth which was 
"hidden" in it and was activated by the fire. As the 
" accidental is ts" recurred to Aristotelian tradition 
(visible in (a) and (b)), al-Nazzam also criticised 
Aristotle’s model of physics. 

The theory was eagerly defended by Nazzflm’s 
disciples. But already al-Ejabig did not conceal his 
scepticism (cf. the quotations in van Ess. Das K. 
an-Sakt ies Na&dm, Gcittlngen 1972, 120). In the 
second half of the 3rd/9th century, it was apparently 
given up completely within the Mu < t*2il&. The future 
belonged to atomism. 

Bibliography: The main source for Noam's 
ideas about kumiin is tfayaurin, v, 6 ff. 

(partly tr. into Turkish by Nafiz Dam$man, 
Keldm ilrninc giriq, Ankara 1955, 126 ff.). Cf. also 
Ash'arl, Mukiilat al-Isldtniyyin, ed. H. Ritter, 
Istanbul 1927 ff., 327. U. 4 ff*. with further ref¬ 
erences mentioned in the apparatus; Job of 
Edessa, The bock of treasures, ed. A. Mingana, 
Cambridge 1935, chs. xvi-xx. For an analysis of 
the material, cf. J. van Ess in 1st., xliii (1967). 
24x it. See also S. Pinis, Beitrage mr islamischen 
Alcnunlchre, Berlin 1936, index s.v. Kumiin; 
Muhammad *Abd al-Hddl Abu Rida, Ibrahim b. 
Sayydr al-Nagfdm, Cairo 1365/1946, 140ff.; van 
Ess, DU Erk/nntmslehre d/s '‘Afudaddin al-Ici, 
Wiesbaden 1966, index s.v. .Vacant; M. Fakhry, 
Islamic philosophy, New York 1970, 64 I.; F. Rex, 
Zur The one der Naturprousse in der jruharabisehen 
Wtssenschaft, Wiesbaden 1975, introd.; J. Hecker, 
Reason and responsibility’. An explanatory trans¬ 
lation of Kitab al-Tawlid from alMughni ... by 
Qd4l c Abd al-Jabbdr, diss. Berkeley 1975, index 
s.v. "latency." (J. van Ess) 

RUN, Arabic orthography Run, a Turkish tribe 
of Inner Asia known in the pre-Mongol period, but 
only in a shadowy fashion. 

The earliest mention of the Run is in BlrOnl’s 
K. alTafhim (420/1029), ed. R. R. Wright, London 
1934, 145, and he places them in the Sixth Clime, In 
the territory of the eastern Turks between the Ray 
and the Khirklz (see tfAvI and v!rg!z]. The tribe is 
not, however, mentioned in Bfrunl’s aUKanun al- 
Mas^ddi (pace Pelliot, A fropos dot Comans, in JA, 
Scr. n, Vol. xv [1920], 134-5)* Nor arc the Run 
given in K&^hgharl (who does however deal with the 
other two tribes raeuticued in the Tof him as their 
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neighbours), but there is an important section on 
them in Marwazl’s Jab&H 1 al-bayaudn (early 6th/ 
rath century), see Minorsky, Sharaf al-Din Tahir 
Marvasi on China , Ihc Turks and India, London 
1942, text li, tr. 29-30, comm. 95-102. This was 
adapted a century later by *Awfi in his Djawdmi 1 
al-bikaydt, section on the Turks, printed and tr. by 
Marquart in his Obcr das Volkstum der Komanen, in 
Bang and Marquart, Osttiirkische DiaUhtstudien , in 
Abh. C. IV. Gdtt ., Phil.-Hist. KJ., N.F. xiii/i (Berlin 
19x4), 40-2, and used by him as the basis of a com¬ 
plex and convoluted commentary on the Run, 
ibid., 42-77. 

It seems that the Run were amongst the eastern¬ 
most of the Turkish peoples, with their original 
homeland in eastern Mongolia and the fringes of 
Manchuria. It may be that the Kun were the epigoni 
of the T’u-yii-hun to the north of the great north¬ 
wards bend of the Huang-Ho or Yellow River; the 
resemblance of the name Run to that of the proto- 
Huns, the Hsiung-nu, etc., had already been noted 
h- Marquart, op. cit., 6+ 5, cf. also Sir Gerard Clauson, 
Turkish and Mongolian studies, London 1962, 12. 
According to MarwazI, the tribe had been converted 
in their homeland to Nestorian Christianity (by 
missionaries from the Ordos regiou ?), but had been 
impelled to migrate far westwards by pressure on 
their pasture grounds from the Kayi. The Run then 
moved into the land of the SfcarT/Sarl (whose name 
Barthold, in Markwart, Wchrot und Arang, Leiden 
1936. *34*, connected with the Turkish word sari 
"yellow" and the Rlptak/Comans. the Russian 
Polovtsi "pallid, yellowish ones"; possibly, however, 
they should be linked rather with the Sari Uyghur 
of Kansu [$.u.]) f and eventually ended up in the 
Aral Sea- Klp^ak Steppe area. This chain of migra¬ 
tions must have been set off aftet Blruni’s time, i.e. 
in the middle or later years of the 11th century. 
Minorsky was at first inclined to identify the Run 
with the Kuri/F&rl (mentioned in the Ifudud al- 
c dlam, § 14, tr. 97, cf. comm. 283-6, 311-12, a savage 
and bestial tribe living to the east of the Kirgiz 
(i.e. apparently to the east and south of Lake Baikal, 
their name surviving in the present-day Khori tribe 
of the Buryats), but subsequently abandoned this 
equation when he found the clear orthography Kiln 
m Marwazl. Earlier, Marquart had attempted to 
connect the Kun with the later Comans (in Magyar, 
Kun) of the South Russian-Western Siberian steppes 
[see kIpcak], and this was later affirmed by J. 
Nemeth: that Run and Ruman/Roman both stem 
from a Turkish adjective ku<kub "yellowish, pale" 
(Die Volksnam/n quman und qun, in KCsA, iii 
[ 1941 - 3 ], 95 - 109 ). 

At all events, the Run have left very little mark 
on the Islamic history of Central Asia; we do not 
know whether they were substantially Islamised 
before losing their identity in some larger steppe 
confederation, such as that of the Rlptafe or the later 
Golden Horde. The only member of the Run to 
achieve mention in Islamic sources is the slave 
commander of the Sal&Qks EkinCi b. RoCkar [q.v. 
in Suppl.], who was appointed governor of Kh w 3 razm 
by Berk-Yaruk in 490/1097; Minorsky plausibly 
surmised that he may have been Marwazi's in¬ 
formant for his section on the Run. 

Bibliography : In addition to references in the 
article, see L> Risonyi, Les Turcs non-tslamisis 
en Occident, in PTF, iii, Wiesbaden 1970, xi-12 
of offprint. (C. E. Boswokth) 

BUNA, Qeua, a town in Upper Egypt, on the 
east bank of the Nile (population 40,000). It is the 
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capital of the province (mudiriyya) of the same name, 
which is divided into seven districts (markas), 
namely: i. Di^hnfl; 2. IsnA; 3. Kun 5 ; 4. Ku?ayr; 
5. Ku?; 6. Luk$ur; 7. Nadi 4 In 1897 the 

population of the province was 711,457, but by 1956 
it was more than 1,100,000. In 1940 the town of 
Kuna and the village of al-Humaydat and their 
dependencies were detached from the district of 
Kuna and made into a separate ma 3 nturiyya. The 
region produces cotton and cereals; in the town, 
doth and sweet-stuffs are manufactured. But Kuna 
is especially noted for its porous pottery; the jars 
(kulla) which are made there are called balldf 
from the name of a place a few miles to the 
south. 

The Arabic name, written I^rfi by some geograph¬ 
ers and tfiind in the Copto-Arab scalar, comes from 
the Coptic K Cl> N h which gives rise to a play on 
the Greek xoeivjj trdXt q "new town'’, a name which 
did not last long as it is never found in the Byzantine 
period. The identity of this town with the Neapolis 
of Herodotus has been seriously urged; it is rather 
the modern Minsfca’a, the ancient Ptoleniais. On the 
other hand, it has been conjectured with much 
probability that at the end of the 3rd century it 
received the name Maximianopolis. 

In the first Arab period, the ktirn of Kunft ex¬ 
tended to the east of the Nile between that of Fftw 
on the north and Kilt in the south, in front oi that 
of Dandara from which it was separated by the river. 
The first author to mention it, al-Ya%ubl, gives a 
very unflattering description of the district: he says 
it is a little town rapidly going to ruin, deserted by 
its inhabitants who feared the raids of the Bedouin 
robbers and brigands. Therefore, when the new 
provincial divisions were made under al-Mustai\$ir, 
it was Kus which gave its name to the district { c amal) 
and became its capital. Kuna remained unimportant 
for some time, as Yfikut only gives it a brief note 
and Abu ’ 1 -Fidl docs not mention it. 

Its prosperity was not long in beginning, owing 
to the tomb of the saint c Abd al-Rahim, which 
became an object of pilgrimage, while pious Muslims 
settled in its vicinity. Some years previously, Ibn 
JJjubayr had mentioned KunS as a pretty little town 
with houses of a dazzling whiteness; he makes special 
mention of the virtue of the women, who never 
appeared in the streets. After Ibn BaUuta, al- 
Adfuwl gives us an account of the merits of 4 Abd 
al-Rahim; he describes the houses of the town as 
spacious and very high and mentions two tnadrasas 
in K u n& and a number of hospices (rib/if), Ibn 
Duljmak only copies al-Adfuwi. In the Turkish 
period, Ktma was the residence of a Kd§htJ, but it is 
only in modern limes that it has assumed the ad¬ 
ministrative position which it owes to its present 
steadily-increasing prosperity. 

The town, situated at the point where the Nile 
comes nearest to the Red Sea, had become the point 
of departure for caravans in the direction of Ku$ayr. 
This route took the place of the one used in the 
Middle Ages between K 0 $ and ‘Ay^hab, which in 
turn succeeded the ancient Copto-Berenice road. The 
continual intercourse between Egypt and Arabia and 
India gave these roads great value; it is by this route 
that many of the Muslims of North Africa go to 
Mecca, and even during the Crusades, it was the only 
pilgrim road. In 1831-3 Muhammad c Ali had the 
wells inspected on the KunS-Kusayr road; some 
were deepened so that they would provide water at 
all seasons (cf. L'Fgypte modertte, collection L’Uni¬ 
ters, 164-6; Barron and Hume, Topography and 


geology of the East Desert of Egypt, Central Portion, 
Cairo 1902). 

The saint who is the object of Muslim veneration, 
c Abd al-Rahlra b. Ahmad b. tfadjdjun, twelfth 
descendant of J^far al^adik, was born in the 
onvirons of Ceuta in Morocco. After a journey to 
Mecca where he spent seven years, he settled in 
K«nA and died there on 9 $afar 592/23 January 1196. 
Honoured during his life for his reputation for sanc¬ 
tity and asceticism, he has become one of the prin¬ 
cipal saints of Egypt, along with Ahmad Badawl, 
Ibr&hTm DasQki and Abu '1 HasiidjA^ A^surf. At one 
time a pious formula used to be handed down which, 
il recited beside the tomb, hastened the realisation 
of a desire or brought about cures. According lo some 
travellers, the pilgrims who came to Kuni made 
circuits (faudf) of the tomb of <Abd al Rahim similar 
to those made by the pilgrims at the Ka<b a (Adfuwl, 
77 f/i c saHd, no. 231; Goldziher, Muh. Studien, U, 3 i 3f 
fcng. tr. ii, 287; RHR, ii, 284; Gaudefroy Demomby- 
nes. Le pilerinage a la Mekke, 224). There were 
descendants of ‘Abd al-Rahim living in Egypt for 
two centuries; they were, in particular, jurists and 
professors (Adfuwl, nos. 29, 117, 129, 308, 402, 476, 
533 : al-Makriri. &hM. ii, 4 * 3 ) 
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KUNAYTXRA [sec ka.vtaka], 

KUNBI SALIIj, an important duster of ruins 
of mediaeval date, situated in lat. 15'’ 46’ N and 
I° n 8 7 ° 39 ' VV in Hodh (southern Mauretania), 
330 km. N of Bamako, 95 km. WNW of Kara and 
70 km. SSE of Timbddra. Most modern writers agree 
that it was the capita. 1 of the Sarakoli kingdom of 
Ghana which dominated the southern part of 
the Western Sahara and the North Sudan from 
around the 6th century until ca. 1076. 

The ruins are situated on a schistose plateau which 
is covered with thorn-bushes, and they stand between 
two seasonal pools. They extend for about i,aoo m. 
north to south and 800 m. east to west, but this does 
not include the scattered outbuildings and two 
extensive burial grounds. The one in the north-west 
covers an area t,6oom. by 800 m. and contains a 
columned tomb with six chambers. The other »n the 
south-east at Sohobi measures 700 m. by 400 m. 

There are many mediaeval references in Arabic to 
£hana, from al-FazAri (before 184/800) to Ibn Khal- 
dOn, but local oral traditions do not mention this 
place name. In fact, it is not until the 17th century 
that the name appears in the Ta’rikh al • 

FattAsh, which says: "The name [of the empire oi 
Kayamaga] was Kunbi, and this Kunbi was a great 
city." The Ta 3 rikh al-SQddn specifically states that 
the capital of Kayamaga was GljAna, but all the 
Sarakoli traditions about the Wagadu speak of 
Kunbi (Ch. Monteil, Milanges ethnologiqves, 390; 
A. Baihily, B. IF A M B [1975J. 731 Wa Kamissoko, 
1976, unpublished) as the residence of the serpent 
Bida. The persistance of the Sarakoli and Moorish 
tradition is best illustrated by the fact that in 1924 
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Bornel de Mdzifcres was driven directly from VValata 
to Kunbi when he expressed a desire to the marabouts 
to see the site of the capital of Ghana. 

Although the ruins of Itunbi were well known to 
Africans, Bonnel de Mlzi&res in 1914 was the first 
Kuropean to see them. He then undertook some 
excavations there, and the results were published in 
1920. but unfortunately none of the material which 
was brought back from the expedition can now be 
located; it cannot be found in the Mus£e de 1’Homme, 
the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Let ires or 
anywhere else. Later excavations have been made 
by M. Lazartigues (1939). P. Thomassey (1949-50) 
and R. Mauny and G. Szumowski (1951); the most 
recent excavations have been by J. Devisse, D. and 
S. Robert and their team (1972, * 975 , 1976 ). but as 
yet these are not published. These excavations have 
revealed many schist-built houses with beautiful 
Arab-Berber architecture, which predates the 
Hispano-Moorish style. They contain carefully-made 
paving stones, wall-niches, stairways and stone beds. 
An imposing columned mosque is slowly being 
revealed on the Main Avenue which crosses the ruins 
from east to west. It has superimposed mihrdbs 
showing that at least two sanctuaries have stood on 
the same site. Material remains include stones with 
painted inscriptions of the zhahada, countless pieces 
of coarse pottery with some slip-decorated ware and 
even some glazed (Mediterranean) ware, tools and 
weapons in iron, objects in copper and gloss and 
beads in stone and glass. 

The north-east necropolis comprises a series of 
chambers for multiple Muslim burials; they arc 
collective tombs for families or lor people from the 
same Maghribi town or the same tribe. The most 
elaborate “columned tomb" is surrounded by six 
successive chambers, the last of which has a perimeter 
of 800 m. 

The ruins show that this was an urban settlement 
with a high population density. The estimated 
population lor the townat its peak is 15,000 to 20,000, 
which is an enormous figure for a Saharan town with 
a limited water supply (R. Mauny, Tableau geogr., 
482). Walls have been found at depths of up to 8 m„ 
showing occupation levels over several centuries after 
the 8th century. The dates provided by carbou 14 
analysis are: 828 ± 115 A.D.; 933 dr ? A.D.; 963 dr 
124 A.D.; 12x0 ± 121 A.D. This confirms what is 
already known of the history of the capital of Ghana 
with which these ruins are to be identified, in the 
present writer's opinion, despite the hesitations of 
Ch. and V. Monteil (195*, 441-52; 1964, 58-62; 1968, 
109-12), who are more inclined to follow al-Idrlsl (i, 2) 
in situating Gafina “on the two banks of the river 
[Senegal]*’. However, their identification must be 
challenged, for al-ldrisl made enormous errors in his 
work and, furthermore, no ruin of this importance 
has ever been found on the banks of the middle 
Senegal river. The evidence of oral traditions and 
what is written in the Ta 3 rikfe all points to Kunbi as 
the correct site. 

The irritating question remains to be resolved 
about the two places called Ghana which al-Bakri 
(46oyxo&7-8) describes. The one was populated by 
Muslim merchants and had twelve mosques; the 
other was six miles away and was reserved for the 
king and his court. The present writer holds that 
Kunbi $ilih should be identified with the town of the 
rich Arab-Berber merchants described by al-Bakri. 
If this is so, where was the royal capital ? New ideas 
about this problem have been suggested at a recent 
conference on the history of Mali, held at Bamako in 


February 1976. Traditions show that the royal 
residence was apparently at Kalaka (Kaxka, 23 km. 
south ol Kunbi) and the royal stockyard at Kunbi 
Dyuii, a modern village 20 kin. SSE of Kunbi §alib, 
which was in fact the merchants* town. The existence 
of a double or triple town can be understood because 
of the natural desire of the animistic kings to live 
apart from the Muslims and also because of the 
scarcity of water in the area. This is a potentially 
new field for archaeological investigation. Kunbi 
Salih is the most important ruined site in West 
Africa—with Tegadaoust (Awdagjjost?) running it a 
close second—and because of this, fresh excavations 
ought to be undertaken there. 
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al-KUNDURI, 'AmId al-Mulk Abu Na?r 

Muhammad 0. Man$Cr, vizier of the first Great 
SaliJiul#, Tughrll Beg ( 447 - 55 /* 055 ‘ 83 ). The nisba 
Kundurl may refer to one of two villages by the name 
of Kundur, one located in T u raythlth in JiOhisi&n, 
the other near Kazwln; the reference may also be to 
the selling of kundur (frankincense). 

The Great Sal&uljs, Tughrll Beg, Alp Arslan and 
Malikshah, were served by two uazirs: Kundurl, 
tsazir of Tughrll Beg, and the more famous Ni*Am 
al-Mulk, wuzir ol Alp Arslan and Maliksh&h. The 
main ambition of these two u azirs was to manipulate 
power and influence through the sultans whom they 
served. Nit am al-Mulk did this with consummate 
skill for three full decades, outmanoeuvring his 
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rivals, and always keeping a step ahead of them in 
their plots and intrigues against him. Kundurf was 
not as successful. In comparison with the magisterial 
politics of Nijftni al-Mulk, he appears as n bungling 
fool. 

KundurTs first ill-advised deed is recorded early 
in his career as Tughril Beg's minister. Sent by 
Tughril on a mission to contract a marriage for him, 
Kundurf contracted the marriage for himself instead; 
as punishment for ihis, Tughril had him castrated. 

Kundurl’s next ill-advised deed was to scheme 
against Tugfcrll Beg in an effort to replace him with 
AnushirwSn, son of Kliatdn. Tughrll’s wife. This plot 
against Tughril appears to have been mounted when 
Tughril was setting out to fight one of his rivals in 
Maw§il, the Turkish general Arslfin BasSsIrl [f.v.]. 
At his departure, noticing that he had a following 
of only 2,000 men, he reproached KundurT, saying: 
"Why did you not inform me so that I could wait 
until all tho men wore assembled ?’’ Again at Ha- 
rnadhSn, faced by the superior forces of Ibrahim 
InSJ, his half-brother, Tughril asked his wife Kh&tOn 
and Kundurl to come to his aid. {vhfitun wanted to 
do so, but was convinced by Kunduri that their 
troops would fall into the hands of Inal and that this 
would only serve to strengthen InSl’s forces and 
weaken hers as well as fughrll's. Kunduri then began 
to arrange for Anushirwan to make a bid for the 
sultanate, and money was distributed among the 
troops for their allegiance ( bay c a). Kunduri, Khatun 
and Anush invan contributed, as well as the caliph, 
the merchants and the high functionaries of Baghdad. 
But Kundurl's plan met with opposition from two of 
Tughrll’s generals, c Umar and luandjll, who refused 
to recognise Anusbirwan. Then when Kunduri asked 
the caliph to proclaim Anushirvran as sultan, he was 
told to defer the matter, and to see that the city was 
not deprived of troops to defend it against the 
menace of Bas&slrl. Kh&tfln also changed her mind 
and went to rejoin her husband. The sources are not 
expansive in their reports regarding this plot, but 
we later see both Kunduri and AnOghirw&n in the 
service of Tuglirll Beg. They later fought against 
BasSsIrl and negociated the latter's delivery at the 
hands of the Maxyadid Dubays b. $adaka, and their 
success here regained for them the confidence of the 
sultan. 

After TughrlTs death in 455/1063, Kunduri once 
again saw his opportunity to serve under a sultan 
whom he could manipulate. Tughril, before his death, 
bad designated Sulaymfln, son of his brother, Cagfcr! 
Beg and brother of Alp Arslan. This choice may have 
been suggested by Kunduri. In any case, the succes¬ 
sion to the sultanate had to be secured by eliminating 
all other pretenders. Alp Arslin was ready to oppose 
the choice of 'Jughill, and here he had to deal with 
Kunduri. From the beginning, Kunduri had the 
kjiufba in Rayy made in the name of Sulaymin. He 
then wrote a letter to Alp Arslin and, in threatening 
tones, told him to be content with the possession of 
Khuriksin. Alp Arsliin marched on Rayy. Kunduri 
having now to face both Alp Arslfin and Rutlurau<h, 
called on Alp Arslin to help him against Kutlumujh, 
and made the fthulba in Rayy in the name of Alp 
Arslin. Arriving at the palace of the sultanate in 
Rayy, Alp Arslan did not make known his true 
feelings towards Kunduri, and insisted or Kunduri 
remaining with him in the palace when the latter 
wanted to move, saying "My joy consists in having 
you beside me, how can you entertain the thought of 
going away from us?“. This was the beginning of a 
cat-and-mouse game played with relish by Alp 


Arslan, who kept Kunduri until he had recovered all 
the wealth amassed by the wasir, before finally 
putting him to death, having taxed him with crass 
ignorance for imagining that he could stand against 
three Salshtik pretenders to the sultanate.^meaning 
himself, KAwurd and Kmlurnustj. 

KundurTs ambition had been to hold de fade 
power under a docile and malleable sultan, but his 
plans failed disastrously. He did, however, succeed 
in arranging the marriage between Tughril Beg and 
the daughter of the caliph al-Ka’ira, the negotiations 
for which lasted for a period of three years (452-5/ 
1060-3). T u £!irfl had hoped to see a Saldjuk descen¬ 
dant assuming the c Abbasid caliphate, but the 
marriage euded with his death and without issue. 
Kundurl’s success in arranging the marriage, against 
the caliph’s will, earned for him the enmity of al- 
R&’im who, on making the khufba in Alp Arslan’s 
name in Baghdad (RabI* II 456/March-April 1064) 
asked Alp Arslan to eliminate Kundurf. 

Where Kunduri had failed, Nifim al-Mulk suc¬ 
ceeded. The difference between these two crarirs 
consisted <n the political acumen and consummate 
administrative skill of the latter as compared with the 
former’s lack of perception and discrimination. 
Kunduri supported the Mu'tazill movement, and was 
instrumental in having al-AsMarl cursed from the 
pulpits of Khurisdn by the order of Tughril Beg. In 
Baghdad, he earned the hatred of the Sunnis by 
supporting the ghTfa. By contrast, Ni{5m al-Mulk 
supported the Ash < ar!s, but was not averse to sup¬ 
porting * ulamd * of other movements wherever these 
last had a strong following. Also, his establishing 
aivkdf foi the e ulamd \ in the form of madrasas, 
masdjids and rikifs, secured the support of the 
masses among their followers. Not the least among 
al- KundurTs mistakes was his personal engagement 
in battle, whereas N if ini al-Mulk remained a man 
who manipulated the pen, leaving the sword for those 
better suited to the battle field. 
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(G. Makdisi) 

KUNDUZ, the name of a river, a town and a 
modern province of Afghanistan. 

1. The river is one of the two main left bank 
affluents in Afghanistan of the Oxus. It rises in the 
central region of the Hindu Kush [g.v.], with Bimiyin 
in its catchment area, and flows for some 300 miles/ 
480 km. until it reaches the Oxus just below where 
it receives its right-bank affluent the Wa khsh River. 
The different stretches of the river have varying 
names; thus the middle course, within which are 
situated the towns of Baghlan and Pul-i KhumrI. is 
called the Surjchab or "Red River". 

2. The town is situated in lat. 36°45' N. and long 
68°30' E. at an altitude of 1,300 feet/400 m. in a 
region which has the general name of ftatagkan. Tho 
surrounding countryside, centred on ancient Kunduz 
and the nearby modern town of Khdn&bad, is now 
fertile agricultural land (rice, fruits, etc.) and pastures, 
but was until very recently notoriously malarial and 
unhealthy. The town of Runduz (presumably Pers. 
kuhan-di* ' fortress") is not mentioned under this 
name by the mediaeval Islamic geographers, but it 
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fell within the province of T^kh^ristan [?.t\], and is 
very probably identical with, or situated close to, the 
important early Islamic town of Walwalld] or 
Walw&l&z, originally a centre of the Hephthalites 
[sec hayAtila] in their struggles with the invading 
Arabs in the xst-2nd/7th-8th centuries, and then an 
administrative centre and mint town for northern 
Afghanistan until Saldjuk times (cf. Jfudud al Want, 
comm. 340, and Le Strange, The lands oj the Eastern 
Caliphate, 428); today, there are many ruins in the 
vicinity of Kunduz. 

In the TImurid period, I>unduz is frequently 
mentioned under this name. It figures in the cam¬ 
paigns of Husayn Bayljara [see husayn nIrza], c.g. 
in 901/1495-6, being until this time ruled by the rival 
TImurid prince MabmQd Mirza b. Abi SaTd, d. 900/ 
1495 (see Barthold, Four studies on the history of 
CetUral Asia. Hi. Mir *All-Shir, Leiden 1962, 53. 
62- 3). It then passed for some years into the hands of 
Babur, who during the years 916-20/1511-14 used it 
as a base for his unsuccessful attempts to conquer 
territory north of the Ox us in yi? 5 r and Watch sh 
{Babur-ndma, tr. Beveridge, 45-8, 318, 345, 352 ff., 
and passim). 

Northern Afghanistan was by now becoming in¬ 
creasingly Turkicised by Ozbeg and Turkmen groups, 
and in the period of the Safawid-Ozbeg rivalry, petty 
Ozbeg principalities were established in towns like 
Balkh, Khulm and ICunduz. These submitted in 
1x64/1731 to Ahmad Shah Durrani [?.v.], but in the 
early 19th century Mountstuart Elphinstone again 
found Kunduz under an independent Ozbeg chieftain 
“Khauldaud Khaun", who had 15,000 men under his 
command [An account of the kingdom of CaubuP, 
London 1839, ii, 200). A few decades later, iu the 
years 1850*9. the Ozbeg principalities of Baikh, 
Khulm, Kunduz, Maymana, AJfCa, etc. came into 
the orbit of DQst Muhammad [q.v.] of Kabul. Kunduz 
was visited by John Wood in the 18305, who found it 
a miserable settlement of 500 to 600 mud huts of 
sedentaries plus reed huts and black tents of Ozbeg 
nomads (.4 journey to the source of the River Oxus z , 
London 1872, 137-8). 

The present population of the Kunduz district is 
highly mixed, but includes a large proportion of 
Ozbegs, Turkmens and Kazakhs, plus some Pashtuns 
settled there in the present century by the Afghan 
government, and some Arabic-speaking groups have 
been reported from the region (see G. Jarring, On the 
distribution of Turk tribes in Afghanistan, an attempt 
at a preliminary classification, in Lunds U niters itets 
Arsskrift , N.F. Avd. i, Bd. 35, Nr. 5 (1939), 17-20). 
There is now an important amount of seasonal immi¬ 
gration from the Hindu Kush mountain regions, the 
workers being attracted by the higher wages which 
can be earned in agricultural work. 

Since the 1964 administrative re-organisation, 
Kunduz town has been the capital of a province 
of the same name, having been previously in the 
province of Kataghan; the population of the town 
has been estimated (1969) at 40,000, and of the 
province at 415,000. It is now a centre for agricultural 
development schemes in the Oxus lowlands, and the 
local Turkish population also carries on carpet¬ 
weaving; moreover, it has an airfield, with regular 
flights connecting the town with KSbul. 
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KUNFUJ2H, KuHPAmj (A., fem. kun/udha, pi. 
katiafidh ), a masc. noun preserved in all the Arabic 
dialects (Maghrib, ken/udfgenfud, Middle East, 
kenfud) which denotes, like its Hebrew counterpart, 
kippod (see Isaiah, xiv, 23, xxxiv, 11, and Zephaniah, 
ii, 14), both the hedgehog and the porcupine. 
These two small excavating mammals, externally 
fairly similar through the sharp, hairy spines covering 
their backs and flanks and through their nocturnal 
habits, are nevertheless quite different zoologically 
in their respective species, dimensions and food 
habits. But all the ancient authors, Greek and 
oriental, systematically included them in the same 
family, although the first is insectivorous and the 
second a rodent. 

r. The hedgehog (Pers. kkar ptesht, Tkish. kirpi), 
of the Erinaceid family, comprises, in the Old World, 
some fifteen species spread from the Atlantic coasts 
to Manchuria and from the 60th parallel north to 
South Africa, with the exception of Madagascar, 
where it is not present. Thus in the Arab lands is 
found, at the side of the universal Erinaceus euro- 
paeus , the race E. algirus in the Maghrib (nicknamed 
in Algeria al-JIadldj Ahmad , Berber inist/insi, pi. 
inisaicenfinsan), E. deserti in the Sahara /Tamahafo 
Hoggar ekemsi/lekenisit , pi. ikenusay/tibenusay, at 
Ghat hcnsiin, in Air tikaneshit), E. albivcntris in 
Egypt and the Sudan, E. acthiopicus in Abyssinia, 
and E. syriacus and aurilus in 'Irak, Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine and Arabia. This unobtrusive, nocturnal 
traveller, with its rapid and jerky movements like 
a mechanical toy. is endowed with, as well as the 
generic names and ankad (this latter one 

shared with the tortoise), various bynames evoking 
its nocturnal habits ( < <zs‘y*s, ddlidj, madlidj), its 
scampering gait {darrdm, darradj, mudadjdjidj, 
dhajif, matzd^), and its spinyness [hasika, lnskik, 
friskil, harba, abii s&ukdt ); its sleeping or defensive 
attitude, involving its curling up into a ball like a 
chestnut-bur, cause it to have such names as kab- 
bdbat al-shuk, kubbwiba "ball of spines" in Syria and, 
since one cannot then see its head any longer, once 
it is buried within its prickly suit of armour, it is 
called kuba c Jkubbd c . The cry of the male hedgehog is 
a short sighing noise, whence its name hinana 
"whining, grizzling one". The hedgehog is considered 
as one of the most inoffensive and feeble of animals, 
as expressed iu the old, assonautal and metathesising 
adage, mold lam nakdi al-tulunna akhadhatnd 7 - 
luiunna "when one does aol do what is required, one 
becomes subject even to every gentle hedgehog". 

2. The porcupine (Pers. fas&t. Tkish. bilyUh 
kirpi, in Lite Maghrib dorbin through confusion with 
the classical firib&nfcarbdn denoting the zoril, Berber 
arwi, Tamahafc, in Air and Adrar, entercyfUmereyt , 
pi. imereyenjtimereyn ) is from the family of Hystri* 
cidae which comprises five genera and some fifteen 
species. It is present, with two geographical races 
which are the most Universal (Hystrix cristata and 
H. leucyra), in all Africa, the Near East, Iran, and 
from the East Indies to China; but in Arabia, it is 
present only in the southern half of the peninsula. 
It is three or four times larger than the hedgehog and 
always considered to be its big cousin, but this 
vegetarian is nevertheless distinguished from the 
former by al-Di§bi? (ffayaudn, vi, 461-2) under the 
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names duUluljduldul, skayhamlskaytam and nayf 
(this last preserved as niflnls in the Near East). This 
careful observer adds, in good faith, that the por¬ 
cupine is to the hedgehog as the ox is to the buffalo 
[see &jamus in Suppl.] or the rat to the mouse. The 
long, homy, erectile and widely-spaced needles (dhdt 
ol-maddri), which are its only defence, are at the base 
of the legend that it defends itself by hurling at the 
enemy these sharp-pointed darts although it only 
leaves them behind in the wounds caused by their 
immediate contact; without grudging it the by-name 
of abu shift, that of kabkdb is in no way justified, 
though it is given it in Syria, because it never in fact 
goes into a spiny “ball” and never curls up like the 
hedgehog. On the other hand, the motherly care with 
which the female porcupine surrounds her young, 
usually from two to four, is well-recognised; a 
touching and vary ancient fable (see al-Damir!. 
Haydt al-hayaa-ati al-kubrd, i, 337*8. ii, 57, 265-7, and 
in the same edition. al-Kazwlnl, l Adi& > xb al-makhlii- 
kdt, ii. 357 * 6 i) relates that the porcupine, when it 
has young, climbs up the vine-stems by night, pulls 
off the bunches of grapes and lets them fall, then 
comes down and rolls among its harvest and carries 
it off transfixed on its spines to Its home territory, 
thus providing an ample diet of succulent grapes for 
its children. 

3. Whether it is a case of the hedgehog or of the 
porcupine considered as a large hedgehog—and both 
of these are taken by the mediaeval Arab naturalists, 
together with the thorn-tail lizard [see pane] and the 
Jerboa (yarbQ* [see fa’r in Suppl.]), as “creeping 
beasts" (abndsh al-ard, hashardt al-ar4 (tfayauxin, v, 
283)—the kun/udh, through its nocturnal life and its 
innate distrustfulness, has given rise to such com¬ 
parisons as asrd min iunfudh “travelling more often 
by night than a hedgehog” and asma* min kun/udh ... 
min dultlul "having sharper cars than a hedgehog ... 
porcupine"; whence a night racked by insomnia may 
be described as Iaylat al-kun/udh, layl alatikad 
“hedgehog's night”. The mysteriousness of the gloom 
envelopping its joumeyings summoned up in the 
fertile imagination of the Bedouin the image of 
dissimulation and calumny and, by a simple inversion 
of the construction of the two prececding expressions, 
an “undercover” 6py was called fiuttfudJt layl, ankad 
layl “night hedgehog” (tfayatrdn, iv, x66). 

Like the Greeks, the Arabs, despite all this, well 
recognised the great value of the hedgehog as a 
destroyer of vermin and especially, against the 
venom of serpents, which they were considered to 
be immune from after having nibbled thyme bushes 
(sa'tar) ; for this reason, experienced men from certain 
tribes recommended that this valuable helper should 
not be killed, if the land abounded in vipers, and in 
particular, this was the order given to lbn al-Ash‘ath's 
army at the time of the expedition of 81/700 into 
SidibtSn. a region infested with these dangerous 
reptiles and a great producer of snake-charmers as 
well as the compounders of snake bite antidote. The 
ancients had likewise observed in regard to the 
kunfudb an innate faculty for detecting the direction 
of winds (Aristotle, Hist, anim., ii, 602, and tfayawdn, 
iv, 229) prevalent at the orientation of the two entries 
of its burrow. 

The flesh of the bun/udl} (of both kinds) is succulent 
according to those who oat it, such as, in Europe, the 
gypsies. The Bedouins have always been fond of it, 
and in our time, the Touareg appreciate it in a stew 
or braised within the glowing embers after having 
wrapped it in a covering of clay- Although it formed 
a kind of game easily captured, in ancient Arabia the 


risk was never taken of killing it in the early hours 
of the night, because it could sene as the mount for 
acme benevolent genie, and people preferred to pound 
it with a cudgel, by day. in chance encounters rather 
than mounting a regular hunt for it. At beginning of 
tiiis present century, in the Maghrib and especially in 
Morocco, the capture of these two spiny creatures was 
one of die nocturnal activities of slimly-built adoles¬ 
cents of the equivocal class of kif smokers: slipping 
into the haunts of these animals, they would empty 
them of their occupants either with gloved hands in 
the case of the hedgehogs, or with a spear in the case 
of the porcupines, and groups of vagrants would have 
a feast of the nwjJprf of these victims (see L. Mercier, 
La chaste el Us sports chez Us Arabes, Paris 1927, 
55 * 6 ). The long spines of the porcupine were used for 
the making of pretty, darkened cages for nightingales. 

This ancient custom of eating the flesh of the 
hun/ugh posed a question, as with the hyena [see 
Pabu* in Suppl.]. in early Islam, about the lawfulness 
of this practice. When the Prophet was asked about 
this, he is said merely to have relied laconically that 
such an animal was "ignoble" (hkabith), but he did 
not make a formal prohibition. Basing themselves on 
this vagueness, the Shaii'U considered the $*in/udk 
to be perfectly legal eating, whilst the tfanafls and 
Hanballs formally excluded it from the category of 
permitted types of meat. As for the Milikis, they 
remained undecided on the question and depended 
on the decisions of local authorities, basing themselves 
on the customs and usages of the region; thus 
amongst the Berbers in the Maghrib, no objection is 
met with against making the Itunjudh an article of 
diet. 

The various anatomical parts of the kvn/udh pos¬ 
sessed, in the ancient therapeutic inventory, numer¬ 
ous specific qualities, notably that of the right eye, 
which, boiled in sesame oil and mixed with coUyrium, 
caused nyctalopia or day-blindness; this formula 
was, it seems, used by rogues and nocturnal prowlers 
in order to facilitate their nefarious activities. Salted 
hedgehog flesh was beneficial for children suffering 
from urinary incontinence. At the present day, 
according to what the Touareg say, a porcupine- 
needle stuck in a camel’s saddle prevents fatigue in 
the loins for the camelriders of the Sahara. Of a more 
practical kind is usage of a hedgehog skin, with its 
spines, as a muzzle for kids too inclined inconsider¬ 
ately to suck their mothers’ milk. The porcupine's 
quills arc also used, moreover, for making little 
instruments and tools like needles for sewing, sticks 
for applying kohl, etc. 

For some time past, the hedgehog, which is very 
easily domesticated, has been the domestic pet in 
numerous dwellings of the Saharan oases in order to 
rid them of cockroaches and other undesirable in¬ 
festations; here we have a modest rehabilitation of the 
kun/udh bur ha, “hedgehog of the stony ground", a 
byname given metaphorically to an individual with 
unattractive features but where there is still a 
possibility of finding someone even less attractive. 

From a similarity of appearance, the terms 
kunjudh al-bafr or shayhum bafiri “sea hedgehog" 
denote the edible sea-urchin (Echinus escuUntus), 
whilst in al-ipamlrl and al-Kazwlnl, op. cit., the term 
bur./udh bafiri is applied to the beaver. 

Bibliography : In additions to references given 
in the text, see A. MaMflf, Mu'iiam al-fiayatcdn, 
Cairo 1932, s.v. Hedgehog and Porcupine; E. 
Ghalib. al-Maxpsu^a fi c «/tiw Beirut 1965, 

s.w.; L. Lavauden, Les verUbrtsdu Sahara, Tunis 
1926, 32, 45; H. Lhote, La chasse ekes Us Touaregs, 
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al-BUNFUDHA, a port on the Red Sea 
coast of the Tihama or lowland of the southern 
Hidj 3 z, situated in lat. 19*9' N. and long. 4 i°o 4 ' E. 
and at the mouth of the Wadi Kan awn 3 . It lies 
210 miles south of Diidda or Djudda fa.r.l and 45 
miles north of Haly. 

The town is in the form of a large rectangle enclosed 
by a wall, strengthened at several points by towers 
and pierced by three gates. Practically the only stone 
buildings are at the harbour, where is the bazaar with 
its one-storied warehouses in an irregular line, and 
the chief mosque and smaller mosques with low 
minarets. On a little island about a quarter of a mile 
away is a small castle which used to be the residence 
of the representative of the Sharif of Mecca. The town 
was estimated in ca. 1920 to have a population of 
10,000, but S. Larger in 1882 put it at only 2,000. 
The harbour, which is enclosed by a number of sandy 
islets and is only accessible to Arab vessels of medium 
size, has great disadvantages, notably that the boats 
cannot land there; until recent times, however, a 
certain number of pilgrims on the hetiffi have landed 
there and at al Llsh to the north by sailing craft. 
Trade and commerce are moderate: It exports the 
myrrh collected in ‘Aslr [p.r.] and also hides and 
honey; the harbour used to be frequented by slave- 
dealers who brought their Abyssinian slaves for sale 
here, but Britain's sharp control made slave 
smuggling practically impossible by the early 20th 
century. Trade with the interior is limited to the 
exchange of provisions and everyday necessities and 
is confined to modest bounds. TTic much more 
important harbour of (ludayda further south has 
long since attracted almost all the trade. The poverty 
of the inhabitants is revealed by the primitive huts, 
built of poles and thatch with gable roofs, which are 
typical of the whole coast plain. Of agricultural 
products, cotton and millet are grown in the district. 

Al-Kunfudha is perhaps a very old settlement; in 
any case it is a district of great interest to classical 
students, the land of the Dcbae. Pliny’s regioCanauna 
has been identified by A. Sprengerand B. Moritz with 
the KanawnS mentioned by al-Hamdanl, but this 
town lies at the mouth of the W&dl of the same name. 
Gold, for which this region was celebrated in anti¬ 
quity, is still found here; the Al KhatSrish still get 
gold from the streams. Al-Kunfudha, however, 
seems to have been the northern limit of this ancient 
gold area. The name appears to be comparatively 
modem. The Portuguese know it in the form Confuta. 
Niebuhr calls al-Kunfudha a large but badly*built 
town, In his day (1761) it derived a certain impor¬ 
tance from the trade in coffee, because all the ships 
carrying coffee from Yemen to £jidda had to pay 
toll here to the Sharif of Mecca, although the town 
was within the sphere of suzerainty of the Imam of 
§an f i\ It passed to the Sharif, together with the 
whole strip of coist from I>jidd» to Haly which the 
Sharif of Mecca won In ca. 1722, and even had a 
certain revival of prosperity when Muhammad C A1I 
conquered the S]}arifs and made al-Kunfudha his 
base of operations for the campaign against Central 
Arabia and c As!r. Soon after this, al-Kunfu dh a 
figured in the rebellion of the Georgian commander 
Mearned Agfea Tilrkie Bilmez against Muhammad 
c All's governor in the Hidiiz, Ahmad Pasha (1832-3); 
Tfirkde Bilmez penetrated to al-Kunfudha, Abu 
‘Arlah, Hudayda, and even to Mocha by 1833, before 
his revolt was quelled. It was only in 1870 that the 
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Ottomans were able to revive Muhammad c All’s plans 
and al-Kunfudha became the base of operations 
against the tribes of the hill country of c AsIr, after 
the conquest of which in 1871, al-Kunfucjfca with its 
hinterland became a ka 4 d* of the sandjak of *Asir. 
A certain degree of Ottoman control was now im¬ 
planted, and al-Kunfudha was linked by telegraph 
with Diidda to the north and Lubayya, Hudayda and 
5 an c a* to the south. However, the district soon fell 
to the Sharif Husayn of Mecca's son *Abd Allah at 
the time of the Arab Revolt, and in September 1916 
both al-Tfl*if and al-Kunfudha were lost by the 
Turks; already in the previous year, the local ruler 
of adjacent ‘Aslr, Sayyid Muhammad al-Idrlsl, had 
adhered to the Allied cause [see ‘asIrJ. In 1923-5 the 
whole of the Hidj 52 was occupied by c Abd aI- c Az!z b. 
Sa 4 ud, and al-Kunfudha henceforth has formed part 
of the Sa c udl kingdom. 
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(A. Grohmanm-[C. E. Bosworth]) 
KUNGRAt, the name of first a Mongol and 
then a Turkmen tribe of Centra! Asia, and 
denviog its name from these last, a settlement on 
the lower Amu Darya or Oxus, modem Kungrad. 

The Mongol tribe of Konfclrat/ Konkurat or 
Onggirat (spelt K.a.VQrat in Djuwaynl, Uugrat in 
Marco Polo) seems to have lived in the extreme east 
of Mongolia, towards the Khinggan Mts. in a district 
called Abdjiya-Kiitcgcr. The tribe gave its allegianco 
to Cingiz in his struggle against Ong Khan [see £ingxz 
khan], and had the privilege of supplying the Khans 
with wives; thus Cingiz’s wife Borte Fudjin, mother 
of his five principal sons, was from the Konfelrat, as 
were wives of £jo£i and Orda. Cf. P. Pelliot and L. 
Hambis, trs.. Histoire des camfagnes de Gengis Khan: 
Ckeng-wou ta'in-tcheng lou, i, Leiden 1951, 402-9; 
Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, Paris 1959-63, ii, 869*70, 
No. 375; Djuwaynl-Boyle, i, 38, ii, 585; J. A. Boyle, 
The successors oj Genghis Khan, New York-London 
* 97 x r * 7 , 97 . 

The tribal name was carried westwards in the mass 
movement of peoples during the Mongol invasions, 
and dements of the Mongol Konfdrat doubtless 
mingled with and were eventually absorbed into 
Turkish tribes of the Turkestan steppes. Hence in 
recent times Rungr5t has been noted as a tribal name 
amonst both the Ozbegs and the Kara Kaipaks of the 
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region to the south of the Aral Sea (M. A. Czaplicka, 
The Turks of Central Asia in history and at the present 
day, London 1918, 38, 40). In the 18th century the 
Ozbeg tfungrSt played a dominant role in the 
Khanate of Khlwa. When the ‘ArabshShid line of 
Khans of Khlwa became extinct at the end of the 17th 
century, real power was exercised in the Kb*nate by 
KungrJt military chiefs who held the title of Irak 
[9.V. in Suppl.]. In the early 19th century, these 
Inafcs came themselves to assume the title of Kh 3 n 
and ruled in Khlwa until the period of the Russian 
protectorate [see £h»Arazm). The tribal name was 
given to a settlement in the delta or "island” area 
of the Oxus mouth, on the road between Khodja-ili 
and the Aral Sea shores; during the later x8th cen¬ 
tury, until 1226/1811 and the time of Muhammad 
RahUn KM11 of Khlwa (1221 -41/1806-26), this 
district centred on Kungrflt was in effect an in¬ 
dependent principality isee Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasiem 9 , 151, and Idem, Histoire 
de s Tvrcs d'Asie Cent rale, 192). 

In 1858 a Russian military steamer sailed up the 
Oxus delta, alarming the inhabitants of fcungrftt, 
and the town was an important strategic point in the 
Russian expeditions of 1873 under General Kaufmann 
and directed against ]<h!wa; it formed the concentra¬ 
tion-point for the naval force from the Aral Sea and 
the land forces from Orenburg and from Manghlshldk 
(see E. Schuyler, Turkistan, notes of a journey in 
Russian Turkestan, Khokand, Bukhara, and Kuldja, 
London 1876, i, 107, ii, 331, 336, 346-8). Kungrad 
is now a town in the Kara Kalpak ASSR; see on it 
BSE 9 , xxiv, 33. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(C. E. Boswortu) 

KCNKA, variant forms KOnka, KCkka, KCkkA, 
Kunka, the Arabic name for the modem town of 
Cuenca, administrative centre of the province of 
the same name in Castile, Spain, situated near the 
confluence of the JOcar and Hu6c*r Rivers at an 
altitude of 922 m. at the point where the Mancha 
becomes a mountain chain. According to al-ldrisl, 
Kun^ca was "a small, ancient town, surrounded by 
a wall, and lacking a suburb". AMlidhri mentions 
it among the 20 stages of the route connecting 
Cordova and Saragossa. Al-ldrisl mentions Cuenca 
in his division of al-Andalus into 26 iklims, but gives 
it the title of a Aura. Al-'Umarl makes it the eleventh 
province of Spain, comprising the towns of "Orihuela, 
Cuenca, Elchc and Denia, as well as numerous 
strongholds". Yllkflt makes it part of the a < mal 
of Santaver, and Ibn $abib al-Salat, whe was there 
in 567/1172, has left a description of it. 

During the period of the mulilk al-tatvd 3 if, various 
political and economic factors reinforced the strategic 
importance of Cuenca. Previously, from 151/768 to 
160/777, it had been part of the region shaken by the 
rebellion of Shaky* al-Fitiml. It had then passed to 
the Dhu 'l-N fluids [f.v.], and in 295/908 had been 
divided among the three sons of MusS, who in these 
strongholds of the frontier zone, were virtually 
independent of the central government. At the be¬ 
ginning of the 5th/uth century, Cuenca belonged to 
Ismael b. Dhi ’l-NQn, who proclaimed his indepen¬ 
dence in the t&Hja of Toledo. Later, we find Ibn al- 
Faradi, who distinguished himself in military 
campaigns, as tedli o 1 Cuenca for the 22 h u 'l-NGnids. 
Whilst al-Mutawakkii b. al-Af|as temporarily oc¬ 
cupied Toledo (472/1079), ai-K*dir took refuge in 
Cuenca. In the following year, Sancho Ramirez and 
Ahmad b. Hud besieged the town, which bought 
them off with a sum of money. After Alfonso Vi's 


capture of Toledo (478/1085), Cuenca passed under 
Castilian rule and was included in the famous "dot de 
la mora Zaida". Alfonso probably kept the Muslim 
structure of the town, requiring a tribute, according 
to the homilies of the Mozarab Count Sisnando. In 
490/1097, whilst Cuenca was being protected by 
Alvar Faftez's army, the Almoravids led by Muham¬ 
mad b. < A , is|ia raided the district, and after the 
victory of Ucl6s (501/1108) occupied the town; but 
in 531/1x37 the populace rose against the Almoravid 
garrison and felt the sting of T 4 shfln b. c AD*s sword. 
Ibn Mardanlsh[?.i>.] made over to the Christians lands 
near Cuenca, but the latter retreated before the 
Almohad caliph AbO Ya% 0 b, who in 567/1172 found 
the town sunk in decay, with only 700 inhabitants. 
It was besieged by Alfonso VIII, helped by Alfonso II 
of Aragon, and surrendered on 21 September 1177 
after a seven months’ siege, without the Almobads 
being able to protect it. Abu Ya'fcub tried to regain 
it in 1194 and burnt its standing crops in 1197. 
After the conquest of Cuenca, the Castilian king made 
grants to the military orders of Santiago and Cala- 
trava, and the town was soon organised as a Coneejo, 
whilst retaining some of its older organisations and 
structures, such as the office of almotacen (muhtasib 
[see hisbaJ). The Fuero offered commercial conces¬ 
sions to the Mud 4 jaies. The second bishop of Cuenca 
was a Mozarab from Toledo, Saint Julian. There re¬ 
mained a mosque,"lindante con el monasterio de Ntra. 
Sra. dc la Contemplacion” until the 15th century. 
During the period of the harrying of tbc Moriscos, 
Cuenca was the seat of a tribunal of the Inquisition. 

The local economy ol Cuenca flourished greatly 
during the 4 th/xoth century, with textile and ivory- 
carving crafts, and there were salt pans and silver 
and iron ore mines in the vicinity. Also, wood cut 
in the Serranfa was sent down the Jficar to the 
Mediterranean shores. 
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Buettos Aires, xxxvii-xxxviii (1963), 7* n. 92; 
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P. Iradiel, Evoluddtt de la industrie textil ... ss. 
XUI-XVI .. . en Cuenca, Salamanca 1974. 44 * 5 ; 
S. Cirac Estopafian, Regislros ... Sto. Oficio de 
Cuenca, Cuenca-Barcelona 1965; B. Loupias, La 
pratique secrete de rIslam dans . . . Cuenca, in 
Hisp.-Tamuda, vi {1965), 115-31; M. Garcia- 
Azenal, Inquisicitn . .. de Cuenca, Madrid 1978. 

(Maria J. Vicvrra) 

&UNSUL (see cowsul]. 

KUNTA (sometimes pluralised as Kanita), a 
highly ramified Arabic-speaking tribe widely- 
dispersed over the southern Sahara from Taginit in 
Mauritania to the Adrar-n-lfoghas in eastern Mali 
and beyond. Their own genealogies claim descent 
from ‘Ulfba b. Nafi‘ al-Fihr! to whom they 
attribute a series of exploits in and beyond ancient 
Ghana as far as Takrur. According to the so-called 
Ta’rikh Kunta (tr. in I. Hamet, Notice sur Us Kounta), 
SidI ‘All, a descendant of ‘Ufcba, married the daughter 
of Muhammad b. Kunta b. Zazam (or Zam), chief of 
the Id Oukal (Ibdakal/Abdukal) fraction of the 
Lamtuna Berbers, allegedly in the early gth/rsth 
century. Their son. Muhammad, married into another 
LamtQua group, the Tadiakunt, as did also his son 
AUmad al-Bakka’I. It is from the latter’s three 
sons that all the branches of the Kunta derive. Thus, 
even by thoir own accounts, the Arab element ia 
Kunta stock would appear small, and, significantly, 
their eponym is Berber. Their sawdyJ (non-warrior) 
status, too, is indicative of Berber origin and, like 
most such groups in the western Sahara, they 
probably acquired an Arab pedigree along with the 
Arabic language during the period of HassAniyya 
ascendancy ia tbe" 9 th-ioth/i 5 th-i 6 th centuries. 


The period from the mid ioth/x6th century, when 
Ahmad al-Bakka^’s son SidI ‘Umar al-Shaykh is 
said to have died, until the early I2th/i8th century 
seems to mark the emergence of the Kunta as a 
distinct and relatively large tribe, their numbers no 
doubt being augmented by the acquisition and 
eventual integration of tributaries and slaves. They 
appear to have roamed over a wide area from the 
Hodh (al-fcfaw<J) in the south to al-SiViya al-HamrA* 
in the north and TuwSt in the east. Some members 
settled in WalAta and in a village in Tuwit known as 
Zawiyat Kunta where SidI ‘Umar's son, SidI al- 
Mukht&r al-Shaykh, is said to have been buried. 

In the early I2th/i8th century a rift occurred. 
The clans descended from SidI Muhammad al- 
Sagtjlr b. Abmad al-Bakk**! hived off to roam the 
western Sahara from the banks of the River Senegal to 
al-SAfciva al-Hamra* (the Kunta al-Kibla), while those 
descended from SidI ‘Umar al-Shaykh combined pastor¬ 
al ism with commerce, establishing a network of camps 
and trading posts from the Wadi Daria through Tuwat 
and the Azawad region north of the Middle Niger 
to Timbuktu in the west and Katsina in the east. 

Among the latter, the Awlad Sid! al-Wifl estab¬ 
lished a position of pre-eminence in the second half 
of the i2th/x8th century, due to the role of their 
leader SidI al-MukljUr al-Kablr b. Ahmad b. Abl 
Bakr (1142-1226/1729*1811), who combined qualities 
of sanctity with political astuteness and commercial 
acumen. In ca. *167/1753-4 he established his camp 
at al-HiHa in AzawSd, which rapidly became a 
centre of study and of the propagation of the Kidiriy- 
ya Order. It is from the sub-order which he estab¬ 
lished, the MukhtSriyya, that most of the Kadiriyya 
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groups in West Africa derive their affiliation. Sldi 
al-Mufcfctar’s role as a $Qf! leader and his prestige 
as a scholar enabled him to mediate between war¬ 
ring Arab and Tuareg tribes in the area and to heal 
the rift between the eastern and western Kunta. His 
far-ranging missionary tours (siyi/ui) in the Sahara, 
and his zdwiya at al-Hilla, which received disciples 
from distant areas, were supported by income from par¬ 
ticipation in thesalt trade from Taoudeni to the Niger 
and the trade in tobacco from Tuwat to Timbuktu. 

His teachings, bom of his §Ofi outlook as well as 
the position of his clan as a zatrdyd group, emphasised 
leniency, the overlooking of faults and the winning 
of hearts through '*dfihdd of the tongue" rather than 
"d^ihod of the sword”, though when ‘Uthman b. 
Fud! [tf.r.j initiated a militant dfih&d in 1218/1804-5, 
he expressed his approval of it. He proclaimed him¬ 
self the sole "regenerator" ( mudiaddid ) of the 13th 
century of the hidjra (1200 = 1786), though for 
earlier centuries he named a multiplicity of regene¬ 
rators in different spheres of endeavour such as 
fifth, fiaditk, siyasa, xuhd etc. fcf. the view of fbn 
Kathlr reported by al-Suyutl, Risdla ft man yab'ath 
Alldh H-hddhihF 'l-urnma *aid ra>$ hull mi*a, ms. 
Leiden, 2409*, f. 6), Over sixty works ore attributed 
to him, including several series of adfiviba, as well as a 
great deal of poetry. None has so far been published and 
manuscript copies oro scattered over private libraries 
in Timbuktu and the southern Sahara and in such pub 
lie collections as the Bibliothfeque G6n6rale et Ar 
chives, Rabat, and the Bibliothique Nationale, Paris. 

His son, Sid! Muhammad [ta. 1178-12*111765- 
1826), inherited his position as leader of the K 5 diriv- 
ya-Mukhtarivya and was himself a prolific author. 
His Ta'rikh Kunta (properly called al-Risdh% al- 
Qjialldu’tyya ) has already been mentioned, and his 
Kitdb alfarfrif tea 'l-tatd'id, ostensibly a hagio 
graphical work on his father and mother, has been 
abstracted by Ismael Hamet in his LttUraiurc arabc 
saharienne, in RMM, xii (1910), 196-213, 380-405. It 
contains an annotated silsila for the KSdiriyya- 
Mukhtlriyya, in which the names of al-Suyup, 
‘Abd al-RabmSn al-Tba'fllibl and Ibu 'Arabl ap¬ 
pear as successive links, thus invalidating it as an 
historical document, but no doubt enhancing the 
spiritual prestige of the order in the eyes of its 
members. The wird of the Mukht&riwa was widely 
propagated in southern Mauritania by an out¬ 
standing pupil of Sid! Muhammad, Shaykh Sldiyya 
(1190-1284/1776-186$) of the AwUd Abyayri from 
his idunya in BQliUmTt. 

On Sid! Muhammad’s death, leadership of the 
Awiad Sldi al-VVaf! and direction of the Mukhtariyya 
passed to his eldest son Shayfcll Sldi al*Mu}iht 4 r al* 
Saghlr (1204*64/1790-1847)- He was instrumental iri 
saving Timbuktu from the worst excesses of the 
Fulbe forces of Abmadu Lobbo fa.r.] and eventually 
driving them from the city. His brother, and suc¬ 
cessor to both his political and spiritual role, Abmad 
al-Bakka*! (ca. 1217-81/1803-65) negotiated a pact 
with the Fulbe in 1846 at Muhammad’s request and 
himself came to settle in Timbuktu, gaining sufficient 
moral authority there to be able to act as protector 
for the explorer Heinrich Barth, an open Christian, 
in 1853. Al-Bakka*I wrote numerous poems and 
rasaHl, some addressed to the Fulbe rulers of Misina, 
others attacking the claims of the Ti&amyya order. 

In the closing years of the 19th century, two grand¬ 
sons of Sldi Muhammad distinguished themselves by 
their attitudes to French penetration of the central 
southern Sahara: Zayn al- c Abidin b. Muhammad al- 
Kunt! (b. 1848), who declared a Hihdd against the 


French after their occupation of Timbuktu in 1894 
and whose continued challenge to French authority 
remained a menace in the first two decades of the 
20th century; and Sldi B 5 y b. Sldi ‘Umar (b. 1865), 
a scholar and man of saintly repute who took up 
residence in the Adrar-n-Ifoghas and encouraged 
both the Ifoghas and Ahoggar Tuareg to avoid 
conflict with the French. Several copies of his Narva- 
:il, as yet unstudied, are preserved in the Institut 
des Sciences Humaines, Niamey, R 4 p. du Niger. 

The spiritual influence of the Kunta in the 12th- 
13 th/18th-19th centuries was far-reaching. The two 
major Fulbe leaders, Shaykh ‘Uthraan b. FOdl and 
Shaykh Abmadu Lobbo, both received and propa¬ 
gated the wird of the Mukhtiriyya, though in both 
Hausaland and Masina the Tidjaniyya gained 
ground rapidly from the mid-i9th century. A list of 
the main groups of West African Muslims attached 
to the Order or branching from it may be found in 
P. Marty, £tudes, i, 140-1 (see Bib!.). 

Bibliography : For the Kunta view of their 
own history, see Sid! Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar 
al-Kuntl, Ta’rikh Kunta (- al-Risdla al-Gkal- 
lawiyya), tr. 1 . Hamet in RMM, xv (1911), 302-18, 
and as Sot tee sur let Kounta, in M ission Cottier 
1908-1909-1910, Paris 1914, 263-88, summarised 
in Sjjaykh Sldiyya BibJ, History of the Western 
Sanh&ja, in H. T. Norris, Saharan myth and saga, 
Oxford 1972, 195-200; and idem, K. al-fara^f 
tea '1-tald’id bi-kardmdt al-shaykhayn al-wdlida 
tea 'l-wdlid, ms. Bib!. Nat. Paris, 55x1. A critical 
study of early Kunta history has been made by T. 
Whitcomb in his doctoral thesis The origin and 
emergence of the tribe of Kunta: a contribution to the 
history of the Western Sahara between the Almoravid 
period and the seventeenth century, University of 
London, 1979; see also idem, Nett evidence on the 
origins of the Kunta, in BSO^S, xxxviii (1975)1 
103-23, 4<>3 17 - Further biographical material on 
SidI al-Mukhtar al-Kablr is to be found in Muham¬ 
mad c Abd Allah al-Bartill, Fatb al-Shakiir fl 
mafrifat afydn ‘tt/dwiJ 5 a\-Takrur, ms Bibl. de 
1 ‘Inst. dc France, 2406/118, f. 23, which includes 
a list of his writings; Muhammad Bello, Infdb al- 
maysur fita i rlkh biladal-Tahrilr , Cairo 1964, 220-2; 
Ahmad al-AmTn al-Shinklj:!, al-Wasif fi tarddfim 
udabd' Shinkif, 3rd cd., Cairo 1570/1961, 361, also 
494, 506-7, 509-10, for Kunta struggles in Mauri¬ 
tania. On Ahmad al-BakkS 5 !, sec H. Barth, 
Travels and discoveries in North and Central Africa, 
New York 1837-9, repr. London 1963, iii, passim ; 
on Sid! Bay, see Cortier, D'une rive 4 Tautre du 
Sahara, Paris X908, 286-9, H. T. Norris, The 
Tuaregs: their Islamic legacy arid its diffusion in 
the Sahel, Warminster 1973, 168-71, and other 
material on the Kunta, passim. A list of titles of 
works by Kunta authors is given in W. A. Brown, 
The Bakkd^iyya books of Timbuktu, in Research 
Bull., Centre of Arabic Documentation, Ibadan, 
tii/i (1967), 40-4. and ms. listings appear in C. C. 
Stewart, Notes on North and West African manu¬ 
script material relating to the Qddiriyya laruja, in 
ibid., iv (1968), x-25; see also L. Massignon, Vne 
bihhotheque saharienne, in RMM, viii (1909), 
409 If. The fullest study of Sldi al-Mufchtar’s life 
and teachings is in A. A. Batran, Sidi al-Mukhtdr 
al-Kunii and the recrudescetxe of Islam in the 
Western Sahara and the Middle Niger, c. 1750-1811, 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis. University of Bir¬ 
mingham, 1971; also idem, The Qadiriyya-Mtikfj.- 
tdriyya brotherhood in West Africa and the concept 
of tatawwuf in the writings of Sldi al-Mukhtar al- 
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Kuna (1729-181/). in Trans-African J. of Hisl. 
(Nairobi), iv/1-2 (1974). 41*70. For the influence of 
the Kunta shaykhs on Shayfrh Sldiyya. see C. C. 
Stewart, Islam and social order in Mauritania. 
Oxford 1973, 34 * 53 - A history of the eastern Kunta 
and their skaykhs is given in P. Marty, £ttuUs fur 
VIslam ft les tnbvs du Soudan, i, Paris 1920, I-175, 
and their contemporary situation is described in 
J. Genevi^re, L/s Kounta el leurs acliviUs com- 
tnerciales, in BIFAN , xii (1950), im-27. See also 
Brockelmann, S I, 894; Mu bammed b. Muham¬ 
mad Makhluf, S h adjarai al-nur al-zakiyya, Cairo 
* 349 / 1 93 ©* I i 3775 C M G. Salvy, Les Kounta du Sud 
Marocain, in Travaux de l 1 Inst. da Rech. Saharicn- 
ties, vii (1951), 166-86; Kabbala, iv, 198. 

(J. 0 . Hunwick) 

I£UN 0 T (a.), a technical term of Islamic 
religion, with various meanings, regarding the 
fundamental signification of which there is no 
unanimity among the lexicographers. "Refraining 
from speaking”, "prayer during the faldt", "humility 
and recognition that one's relation to Allah is that of 
a creature to his creator”, "standing”—these are 
the usual dictionary definitions which are also found 
in the commentaries on different verses of the 
Kur’an where kunut or derivatives from the root 
k-n-t occur. There is hardly one of these for which the 
context provides a rigid definition of the meaning 
(see II, iro, 239; HI, 15. 38; IV, 38: VI. 121: XXX, 
25; XXXIII, 31. 35: X'XXIX, t 2 ; I.XVI, 5, 12). 

The gives more definite contexts. "The 

best $alat i? a tong (nmut” (e.g. Muslim, salat al - 
musafirin , trad 164, r65, bib afgal al salat fill al- 
kunut; al-Timi^hl, Salat, bdb 168). Here, in the 
unanimous opinion of all the commentators (see al- 
Nawawi on the passage), kunut means "standing". 
In the well-known hadilh: "alike to the fighter on the 
path of Allah is he who fasts, who stands, who 
kdnit bi-iy&i Allah " (Muslim, Imdra, trad, no), 
kdt.it has obviously the meaning of "to recite stand¬ 
ing” (cf. Abu D&wud, Shahr Ramadan, bdb 9; "And he 
who recites xoo verses of the Kur’an standing is 
enrolled among the hdniiUn *'). Kuniit, however, 
usually seems to be connected in meaning with du*d *, 
e.g. in the oft-quoted tradition which tells how 
Muhammad in the fatal al-fubji appealed to Allah for 
a month against the tribe of Ri*l and Ehakwan. as 
they had slain the kurrd’ at Bi’r Ma*Gna ( Wilt , bdb 
7); in this case the meaning is certain from the 
explanation ytuPu l ald (a]-Bufch 5 rI, IVitr, bdb 7; 
Qiihad, db 184). In the parallel tradition, idem, 
Maghdzl, bdb 28, trad. 3, there is added "and till then 
we were wont to perform the Jtwmir”. Some sources 
(see Goldziher, Zaubtrelemente, 323) add that this 
was in the month of Ramadan. 

The rite also appears in parallel traditions in a 
more precise form; it is said that the kunut took 
place in the salat al-fadjr (al-Bukhari, Datawdl, bdb 
59) after the ruku* (idem, Witr , bdb 7). It is still more 
precisely defined in a hadith in al-Nasa 5 !, Tafbik, 
bdb 32: . that he heard how the Prophet when he 

raised his head after the first rah c a at the faldt al - 
pubfi, said: “0 Allah, curse this and that man (i.e. 
some of the munafikun); thereupon Allah revealed; 
"It does not concern thee whether He turns to them 
with favour or punishes them” (III, 123). ‘Hie fol¬ 
lowing is another example of kunut: “When the 
messenger cf Allah lifted his head after the second 
rak l a at the soldi al-yubk, he said: "O Allah, save 
Walid b. Abl Walfd and Salima b. Hisham and 
c Ayya|h b. Abi Rabi*a and the weak ones in Mecca. 
O AilSh, tread heavily on Mu<£ar and send them 


years of famine, like the years of Joseph" (al-Nas&T, 
Tafbik, bdb 28). According to another tradition, 
which also goes back to AbQ Hurayra (al Bukh'uI, 
Adhdn. bdb 126), the kuniit consisted of prayers and 
blessings for the Muslims and curses upon the 
unbelievers. 

We are also told that the kuniit was regularly 
performed ar the morning and evening soldi (s ubfi 
and maghnb: al-TirmiribL /, bdb 177; al-NasAT, 
Tafbik, bdb 30). Al-Tirmidh! gives the following note 
on this tradition: "The learned differ in their views 
about the kunut at the salat al fadir. Some of the 
scholars of the Salidba and later generations advocate 
this ftunilt, such as MSlik and al-^afi'l". Ahmad 
[b. HanbalJ and Isbik say: "There is no £u»0! ut¬ 
tered at the saldt al-fa4ir except in case of a calamity, 
which affects the Muslims as a body". In such a case 
the Imam has to pray for the Muslim armies. ?uhr 
and *».«*<** arc also mentioned as faldts into which the 
kunut was inserted (al-BukhArl, A^ban, bib 126; al- 
NasS’I. Tatblk. bdb 29). 

There is further a difference of opinion as to where, 
in the faldt, the kunut should be inserted. c A$im is 
said to have asked Anas b. Malik about the kuniit. 
Anas replied: "The kundt took place ..." I asked: 
“Before or after the rnAtf*?" He replied: "Before the 
ruk\V". I said: "But I have been told on your autho¬ 
rity, after the rukti*". Anas replied: "Then they lied. 
The apostle of Allah only uttered the kunut prayer 
after the ruktl* for a month. I think, after he .. 
etc.” (here follows the story of Bi*r 313 * 002 , see 
above, Bukhari, Witr, bdb 7). It is even said that the 
kunut is a bWa. Abu Malik al-Ashdja* records a 
tradition on the authority of his father, that the 
latter had performed the faldt under the direction of 
Mubammad, Abu Bakr, *Uinar, < UthmAn and ‘All 
and that none of these uttered the kuniit prayer. He 
adds "it is therefore also a bid c a, my son” (al-Nasi > I, 
Tafbik, bdb 33). 

Nevertheless, it continued to be known as the 
name of the prayer (du c 6 i ) at the faldt . In the books 
of tradition a formula is given for the futM al-u>itr 
(it occurs often and iu different forms, though it is 
not always called kuniit but is given names likedi/d’, 
etc.): "O Allah, lead me amongst those whom Thou 
guidest, and pardon me among those whom Thou 
pardonest, and care for me among those lor whom 
Thou carest and bless me with what Thou distributest. 
and protect me from the evil that Thou has decided 
upon; for Thou decidest and none decides about 
Thee. Disgrace will never come upon him for whom 
Thou carest. Thou art blessed and exalted, O our 
Lord" (al-Tirmidhl. Witr, bdb 10). The same formula 
is found as an element in the ; alii in al-Nawawi, 
Minkddf, ed. van den Berg, i, 83, 455-6; cf. Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. k-n-t, who gives another formula. 

Bibliography: I. Goldziher, Zauberclemenle 

im islamischen Cebet, iu Orient. Studien, Theod. 

Noldeke ... getridmei, Giessen 1906, i, 323-29 (— 

Gcsammelte Schriflen, v, 52-8) and the references 

given there. (A. J. Wemsimck) 

KUNYA (a.), patronymic, an onomastic 
element composed of AbQ (m.) "father" or Umm (f.) 
"mother” plus a name. We have here a metonymic 
designation corresponding to a general tendency 
among primitive peoples to consider an individual's 
name as taboo and not to pronounce it unless excep¬ 
tionally (see J. G. Frazer, The golden bough, ch. 
xxii). The kunya was therefore accordingly the name 
which should be used, but in historical times, the 
original intention here was forgotten, and al-J2i*bi? 
(see JA [1967]) 70, 82), far from seeing here any 
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connection with sympathetic magic, counts the 
kunya amongst the claims to glory of the Arabs and, 
seeing only one aspect of the reality, stresses the 
honour attaching to it. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the use of the kunya was not wholly honorific, 
since it gave the possibility of citing a person whose 
name, for various reasons, including certain rather 
humilating ones (e.g. in regard to an enemy), one did 
not wish to pronounce. In any case, usage was such 
that the kunya sometimes came to predominate over 
the ism fa.t/.J or name proper, to such an extent that 
the ism of certain personalities cannot he established 
with certainty, has been forgotten or may even never 
have existed (see e.g. AbQ Tilib, Abu Labab, etc.) 

In principle, Abu or Umm is followed by the eldest 
son’s name, and this usage is based on the value 
which Semitic peoples placed upon their children, 
and above all their sons. This again points to the 
importance placed on the punctilious performance of 
funeral rites, a duty that was incumbent upon the 
eldest 9 on in particular. There is negative evidence 
of the connection between the kunya and funeral 
rites from the facts that slaves, as a rule, had no 
patronymic and that, unless they had been received 
info the /amilia, they were buried without ceremonies. 

However, the kunya can be composed of the name 
of a younger son or even of a daughter, but again, 
this does not necessarily correspond to reality, and 
since it is given to a child, the latter might well have 
no issue of its own throughout his life. The giving of a 
kunya can in effect act as an expression of the hope 
that its nearer will have a son and will give him a 
determined name. Several kunyas are traditionally 
attached to certain names (the ism [f.c.]) by custom or 
in order to show respect for a precedent; an IbrAhlm 
is often called Abfl Ist»£k or Abu Ya'fcub, and a 
c Uraar, Abu Haf$. Contrariwise, in principle it is 
forbidden to take Muhammad's kunya, Abu I'- 
J<asim, in conformity with the baditk, tasammatr bi- 
smi wa-ld takiaml bi-kunyati "take my name [sc. 
Muhammad], but not my kunya"\ however, this 
prohibition was considered null and void at the 
Prophet’s death, and it became regarded as suf¬ 
ficient to avoid the coupling of Abu 'l-KSsiui Muham¬ 
mad. The one and the same person might have more 
than one kunya (e.g. ‘Ufcfcman b. ‘AffAn had three, 
Abu ‘Amr, Abli *Abd Allah and Abu Layla), and 
cases are cited of warriors who had one for use in 
times ol peace and one for times of war (e.g. ‘Amir 
b. al-Jufayl and Katarl [f.vn.J; see al-HjAbir, Bay&n, 
i, 342). On the other hand, the kunya may be purely 
metaphorical and allude to some desired quality, like 
Abu i-Fa<JI "father of merit” or Abu M-Khavr "father 
of goodness”, etc. In certain cases, it may be a sobri¬ 
quet based on some personal feature or characteristic, 
e.g. Abu TDawAnlk "father of farthings”, given to the 
‘AbbAsid caliph al-Man»ur, renowned for his mean¬ 
ness, or AbO Hurayra "father of the little cat, 
kitten”, allegedly given this kunya because of his love 
of cats. The kunya not unfrequently may have a 
pejorative sense, as in Abfl £>jahl "father of ignor¬ 
ance", or point to some physical pecularity, as in 
Abfl §&ima "the man with a birth-mark". In this 
way, Abfl loses its original sense completely and 
becomes a synonym for dhii "the man with .. 

The A«*nyo is also applied, from an early period, to 
certain animals, e.g. Abfl FAris “lion", Umm ‘Amir 
"hyena", Abfl SulaymAn "cock", and to all sorts of 
things which are in some degree personified, e.g. 
monuments like Abu *1-Hawl "the Sphinx”, and 
toponyms, e.g. Abfl Kubays, a mountain. Further¬ 
more, the ancient usage of the words abu or umm 


with the sense of dhuldhat called forth a proliferation, 
especially obvious in the dialects, of expressive ap¬ 
pellations including some term which usually marks 
out a peculiarity of the person or animal or thing in 
question, either in a humorous way (abu li^ya/W 
lakya "bearded person"; bu khemsa, in North Africa, 
"colonel” with five rank stripes, etc.) or in an euphe¬ 
mistic one (abu 'l-bafir "blind person", etc.). Some 
compound expressions of this kind are particularly 
applied to some plants and their fruit (abQ sa'ba 
"nux vomica” because of its bitterness (co*Aa); abd 
farwa "chestnut", from the husk which resembles a 
fur; etc.), but mainly to certain animals (abd mi sal la 
or abH minkdr or umm minkdr "woodcock", with its 
long beak; utnm arba* wa-arbaHn "centipede”; abu 
'i-waUith(ib "flea", from its habit of jumping; etc..). 

The kunya became very early an onomastic ele¬ 
ment charged with expressiveness, in such a way that 
it had a caritative value and could be employed in 
special circumstances outside the sphere of private 
life. The warrior who advanced against enemy 
armies to challenge an enemy to single combat 
would call himself by his kunya, and it was by this 
name that the tribe would appeal to its champion for 
help (see Kays b. al-Khatfm. Dhvdn, ed. Kowalski, 
fragment 4, v. 38). In official relationships, the 
caliph sometimes marked out one of bis courtiers for 
special favour by publicly addressing him by his 
kunya and not by his name or ism, but after the 
5 th/uth century, protocol forbade such familiarity 
(Mez, The renaissance of Islam, Eng. tr. 136*7). 
Similarly, in correspondence emanating from the 
chancery, the kunya of the addressee was used when 
the sender wished to honour him (see al-Kalka£hand1, 
Sub*, v, 430*7). 

At the present day, the usage of the kunya has 
disappeared, and the term is sometimes used, in 
official contexts, together with the lakab [$.?.], to 
denote a family name; but one should remark that a 
number of patronymics adopted after the setting-up 
of a civil government in Arabic-speaking countries 
stem from former kunyas and that the nom-de- 
guerre of several Palestinian fighters is precisely a 
kunya. 

Bibliography: 1 . Goldziher, Der Gebrauch der 
Kunja als Ehrenbezeichnung, in Muhammedanische 
Siudien, I, 267. Eng. ti. Barber and Stern, i, 242; 
A. J. Wensinck, Some Semitic rites of mourning and 
religion, in Verb. Ak. Wet. Amsterdam, n.s., xvili/i, 
26 If.; A. Spitaler, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der 
Kunya Namengebvng, in Festschr. Weiner Casket, 
ed. E. Grif, Leiden 1968, 336-50. 

(A. J. Wbnsinck*) 

KUR, the largest river in the Caucasus 
(according to Hamd Allah Mustawfl KazwinI, 200 
farsabhs “ nearly 800 miles in length). The Kur, 
known as Cyrus to the Greeks; Nahr al-Kurr to the 
Arabs; Kura to the Russians (said to be derived from 
a-kuara, "river", in the AbkhAzI tongue); and 
Mtkvari to the Georgians (said to be derived from 
tndinarS, "river" in the Kartlian dialect), rises in 
Georgia south of Ardahani (west of Kar$ in the Poso 
district), and flows northwards to Akhaltzikh*. 
where it turns east (see iuap in V. Minorksy, A 
History of Sharvdn and Darband in the ioth-Hth 
centuries, Cambridge 1958, 174). For the rest of its 
course it maintains a generally west-east alignment, 
bisecting the city of Tiflis fa.v.). The Kur, 240 feet 
wide in places, is navigable only by rafts in its upper 
course, "but lower, rso miles before the Caspian, large 
sailing boats may ply, drawing up to 3 ft. of water" 
(W. E. D. Allen, A history of the Georgian people, 
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London 1971, 8). The navigation of the Kur has only 
once played a part in political history, at the time of 
the destruction of the town of Bardfea'a fo.v.] by the 
ROs in 332/943-4. Sonic 100 miles west of the Caspian 
Sea [see bahr al-khazak], the Kur is joined by the 
river Aras [9.0.], and the "united waters lind a 
double mouth along the sandy foreshore of the 
Caspian" (Allen, toe. sit.) in the GushtSsfl district. 
Just east of the confluence with the Aras, the Kur is 
crossed by a bridge at Ejawad. In Islamic times, the 
Kur formed the boundary between the province of 
!<CarSb 5 gfc or Arrftn [7.1*/.], and the regions of SfclrwAn 
[f.v.J and Georgia Isee al-kur&i]. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(W. Barthold-[R. M. Savory]) 

al KURA, the sphere. 

2. The sphere itself. The Arabs studied the 
properties of the sphere, following Euclid, Archimedes 
and Theodosius. They also dealt with certain princi¬ 
ples of spherical trigonometry, which form the foun¬ 
dations for astronomical theory, the principle of the 
transversal (shakl al-baffd*), the principle of the four 
magnitudes (al-shakl al-mughni) and the principle of 
the shadow, i.e. of the tangent (al-shakl al-filli) fol¬ 
lowing Menelaus and Ptolemy. (On the translations 
cf. M. Steinschneider in ZDMG , i [1896], lOx If.; die 
mathematical principles are discussed by H. BUrger 
and K. Kohl, Axel Bjernbo Thdbits Werh iiber den 
Transiersalensatz, in Abhandi. tut Gesch. dtt .\atur- 
wissenschaft und Medisin (1924], part 7. PP- x-qx ; 
references are given there to the earlier literature 
also). 

2. al-Kura dhat al-kursi (the globe mounted on 
a stand) is used in two senses: 

(a) The globe of the heavens (instead of al-kura 
we also find al-bayda, tho egg, in this sense, e.g. in 
Mafdtib al ^ulum, 235, in al-Battanl, Opus astro- 
nomicutn, cd. C. A. Nallino, 2923, i, 158; cf. E. 
Wiedemann, Beilr. m, in SBPMS Erlg., xxvii, 
[1905I, 239 ff.). The constellations arc painted on a 
globe. It is placed in a ring which stands on 3 or 4 legs 
Such globes have been prepared and described, 
perhaps as early as by Hipparchus, at any rate by 
Ptolemy. Ptolemy's description is given in the Arabic 
translations of the Almagest and in separate treatises. 
One such globe, erroneously ascribed to Ptolemy, 
was seen in Cairo in 435 /i*> 43*4 by Ibn al-Sandbadl 
(cf. Ibn aMsift*. 440). The globes were made of wood 
covered with paper or with different metals. Hollow 
globes could also be made of metal, which were then 
fastened to wooden spheres. ‘Alara al-DSn Kaysar 
al-Ta'aslf used a gilt wooden globe (Abu ’l-Fidi 3 , 
AnnaUs, cd. Reiske, iv. 497; H. Suter, Mathetnatiker , 
no. 358). The making of such globes and the errors 
that occur in them were fully discussed by al-Blrani 
[Beitrage sur Gesch. der Mathematik, etc., in Abhandi. 
stir Gesch. tier Naturxeiss. und Medisin , part 4 [1922], 
79-93; cf. also H. Schncll, tbid., in a later part). 

The astronomical instrument prepared by al- 
Idrlsl for King Roger of Sicily was apparently an 
armillary sphere. 

(b) al-Kura {thii al-kursi is also an arrangement 
by which one follows the movements of the heavens. 
The horizontal ring is directed to the horizon; it is 
notched at right angles in two opposite points, a 
meridian ring is placed in the notches and allowed to 
go to its lowest position in a groove. The globe itself 
turns round an axis which is placed in round holes at 
two opposite points on the meridian ring. Divisions 
are marked on the horizon and on the meridian ring. 
By turning the meridian ring in its grooves, the axis 
ol the globe can be inclined at will to the horizon and 


the instrument can thus be used for all latitudes. A 
quadrant with divisions which can be placed on the 
globe enables many kinds of measurements to be 
taken. With this globe, the magnitudes of impor 
t a nee in astronomy, alfdl i c , al-mafdli c , the props of 
the earth etc., can be obtained. 

The oldest Arabic work on the subject is by 
Kusta b. LukS [f.v.] and exists in Arabic in several 
editions, e.g. that of al-MarrAku2|]l; it may go back 
to classical originals, as is probable in view of the 
author's relation to the Greeks. It was also trans¬ 
lated into Latin, and into Spanish by Alfonso of 
Castile (Libros del Saber, i). 

If the globe is left out and a series of other rings 
is added to the horizon and meridian rings, which 
correspond to circles in the heavens, we get the 
armillary sphere (dial dh,lt al-halak), the instrument 
with the rings with which the ancients, the Arabs 
and notably Alfonso of Castile, occupied themselves 
a great deal. 

Bibliography: B. Dorn, Drei astronomische 
Instruments, in Mints, de l'A cad. imperials des 
Sciences de St. Petersbourg, series 7, vol. ix, no. t 
31; L. Am. Sedillot, Mim. sur les instruments 
astronomiques des Arabes, in Mi moires prlsentis 
par divers savants d l'Acad. R. des Inscriptions, 
etc.. Paris 2844. series 1, vol. i, 1-229; F. Nolte, 
Vber die Armiliarsphdre, iu Abhandi. :ur Gesch. 
der Naturwissensch., etc., part 2, 1-50. Nolte also 
gives the earlier literature. 

3. al-Kura al-muharrika, the burning-glass 
(lit. the strongly-burning globe). Even the ancients 
knew the property possessed by rock crystal and 
glass globes of concentrating sunlight falling upon 
them on one point and setting alight an inflammable 
material there. But we find no indications that any 
scholar of antiquity studied the theory of this 
phenomenon. Ibn al-Haytham and Kama! al-Din al- 
Farisi fa.w/.] investigated this theory very brilliantly. 
Ibn al-Haytham starts from the values, given in a 
table of Ptolemy’s and collected by himself also, of 
the angle of incidence, angle of divergence and angle 
of refraction of a ray of light falling on a smooth sur¬ 
face of glass, and investigates the path of the rays 
when they strike the surface of the globe at different 
distances from the axis drawn between the sun and 
the centre of the ball. It is proved that after refrac¬ 
tion they all meet on the opposite surface of the globe 
in a little section from which they emerge with their 
direction altered. They cut the axis at different 
distances from the ball: the majority, however, 
meet at a point distant less than half the radius of 
the ball, and this is the burning point. If drawings 
are placed in tho cone of rays formed by the rays 
coming from it, for example a red circular surface 
with a black ring upon, it and this is looked at 
through the front of the ball, remarkable figures axe 
seen; these were also studied very fully by Ibn al- 
HayUjani and Kamil al-Dln; they were able even 
then to reach the same results as Schellbach at a 
later dale. 

Bibliography : J. WUrschmidt, Die Brenn- 
hugel, in Monatshe/te /Ur den Haturanssenschaftl. 
Unterrtchl, iv (1911), 98-113; E. Wiedemann, 
Beitr. six, Cber die B tee hung des Licktes in Kugeln 
nach Ibn al-Haitam und Kamdl al-Din al-Farisl, in 
SBPMS Erlg., xlii (1910), 15-58; cf. also the 
references in the article tfaws Kuzah. 

(E. Wiedemann) 

KORA, a term designating, in the geographers and 
iu official documents, an administrative unit 
within a province. It was felt as being a loan 
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word, certain authors giving it an Iranian origin, al¬ 
though a Greek origin (from xa*P °0 seems more 
likely. The exact definition of a kiira varies according 
to authors. Thus Ibn |<h urradadhbih enumerates, in 
the same region, that of Him? in Syria, kuras and 
iA/fms at the same time, so that in this case, the two 
terms seem to be equivalent [see ikUm). But most of 
the geographers reserve the term for a region or 
province, call the districts hUras, and distinguish 
within these districts cantons called tassudjs or 
nutate , this is distinguished in particular by Ibn al- 
Fafcih (pouin, and tr. Massl, A brigl, index) and al- 
Mukaddasi (passim and tr. Miquel, index). Usually, 
the Aii ra has a chef-lieu which is often called a 
bayaba. 

According to Yakut, the kQra is the equivalent of 
the Persian istdn, with the istdn comprising several 
rv&tdte, the rustafr several Uusu^jf, and the tasstidi 
several villages; thus Ni'ln is a tassudj belonging to 
the rustic of Yazd, which comes within the istdn of 
UtaHhr, in the province of FSrs (W. Juwaideh, The 
introductory chapter of Yd out's Mutant al-Bulddn, 
Leiden 1959. 36-8). 

In mediaeval documents relating to Syria, acts of 
sale or icakfs, the following classification is found: a 
kura like that forming the GhOta of Damascus com¬ 
prises cantons (iA/fm) which themselve? contain 
villages [terya] (see J. Sourdel-Thomine and D. 
Sourdel, Trots actes de rente damascains du debut du 
IV*lX * siUle, in JESHO, viii [19653, esp. 169 and 
n. 4, and also Bietis fonder s const it u/s rcaqf en Syrie 
fdtimide, in JESHO, xv [1972], 289*91). This usage 
of the term t£/fm is apparently peculiar to S>Tia and 
Upper Mesopotamia, according to tfamza aJ-I$fahAnI 
and Yakut (Juwaideh, op. et/., 39-40). It is further 
used thus in al-Andalus, which is explicable by the 
influence of Syrian practices in that country. 

In al-Andalus, a simple province of the original 
Islamic empire, there existed, as elsewhere, admin¬ 
istrative divisions called Auras, of which certain ones 
were, in origin, "militarised zones", i.e. they held 
contingents of soldiers who were maintained on the 
revenues of land grants; these divisions were there¬ 
fore termed k\Ira mud^anttada (L 4 vi- Provencal, 

Hist. Esp. A/ms., iii, 47 * 53 )- 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

{D. Sourdel) 

lyUR'A (a.), in a technical sense designates 
rhapsodomancy. It is an Islamic divinatory 
procedure, analogous to bibiiomancy; but in current 
usage the term refers to the drawing of lots, whatever 
form this may take, and this has been used following 
the Kur’Snic prohibition of istihsdm [?.t>.] and of 
maysir [4.1*.), the two principal cleromantic tech¬ 
niques of pagan Arabia. 

I. In the usual sense of "the drawing of lots", the 
term £wr c a, originally applied to "a wineskin with 
broad base and narrow neck" (TA, v, 453, I. 23) 
which probably served as a receptacle for the shaking 
of the lots, is still used in the present day in the sense 
of choosing and electing by lot or by vote. Monks 
choose among the novices those to whom they 
propose to give the habit, by $wr f a (the lots used 
being grains of wheat for "yes" and grains of barley 
for "no"). The polling station for legislative elections 
(snli&fcfAri/) is called tnahtab al-iktird*. In Ottoman 
Turkish circles, {Curts was practised in the recruit¬ 
ment of conscripts, whence comes the expression 
Anz‘aj/4 git me k signifying "to reach the age of military 
service”. A. Musil notes that in Arabia Fetraea, the 
term £wrts refers to a ball serving the function of a 
lottery ticket, made out of strips ol paper bearing 


the names of the parties which are rolled in a ball of 
clay or wax and which are drawn out by persons who 
were not present during the inscription of the names 
or the rolling of the balls (Arabia Petraea , iii, 294). 

The permanence of this usage is attested by the 
fact that the Prophet used to "draw lots" (falra'a) in 
order to decide which of his wives could accompany 
him in his travels (al-Tabari, i, 1519), a procedure 
that be also used for the distribution of loot taken in 
raids (Ibn Sa c d, ii/ 1 , 78, 82, 83), and also by the fact 
that a chieftain chosen by the drawing of lots was 
called mated 1 ( TA . loc. cit., I, 8). 

The legitimacy of recourse to hur'a was acknow¬ 
ledged at a very early stage through imitation of the 
Prophet. Hadl& describes a number of cases where 
the latter resorted to Auz‘a for a solution to questions 
of distribution (cl. al-Bukhari, $hah&ddt\ al-Kas^al- 
lanl, iv, 416 if,), 

In certain cases, where any decision Is liable to 
appear unjust to one party or the other, the judge 
may resort to fiur'a (cf. ai-MarghlnSni, Hiddya, 
Calcutta 1818. 813-14. tr. Hamilton, 2nd ed. London 
1870. 565*6)- Of the eleven cases of *ur e a listed in the 
Minhadi al-fdlibln (cd. Van den Berg, i, 119-20, 324; 
if, 328, 404-5; iii. 99 -*oo, 461*2) only two are con¬ 
sidered impermissible. 

II. In this list there is confusion between the 
drawing of lots and rhapsodomancy. On the latter, 
opinions vary as to its legitimacy. While al-Kastal- 
lanl, in his commentary on Al-Bujsh&rl. concedes its 
legitimacy, following the tfanball Ibn Ba({a (d. 387/ 
997), other authors like Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
‘Arabl (d. 543/1148), in Ahkdm al-Kur'dn, Abu Bakr 
Muhammad al-Turtughl (d. 530-5/xi26-3x) and 
Shihhb al-Din Abu 'l-'Abbfe ai-Karafl (d. 684/1405), 
quoted by al-Damiri, Jfaydt alhayaudn (ed. Bulak 
1284/1867), »i, 119, oppose the use of the Kur’in for 
Jd*l [q.v.]. Ibn al-H&djdj (d. 737 /* 33 6 ) expands on this 
prohibition in a chapter entitled Kardhat ak^d^ al - 
fa 3 1 min almushaf (cf. Madkhai, i, 878). 

Of what does Islamic rhapsodomancy consist ? 
Like bibliomane/, it is a divinatory procedure in¬ 
volving the interpretation of verses or parts of verses 
or prophetic words encountered by chance on 
opening the Qur'an or the $alnh of al-BuJdjirl. This 
practice is attested as early as the Umayyad period 
and the beginning of the 'Abbisid period (cf. ac¬ 
counts relating to the end of the Umayyad caliph al- 
Walld II, d. 126/744, and to that of Abu DiaHar al- 
Man?Qr, d. 158/775, In al-Damirl, ii, 1x9; Fahd, 
Divination, 2x5). 

This consulting of the two most venerated books 
in Islam takes place in various forms, as the rhap- 
sodomantic writings that are available to us bear 
witness: 

(1) K ur c at aJ-Imdm Dxa ( jar b, A bi "fa lib or Dpt/ar- 

iyya (ms. Aya Sofya 1999, fols. a-i8b, ax.2 x 
16 cm., a fine illuminated naskhl text dating from 
907/1501), containing rhapsodomantic interpretations 
of ftur’anic verses. Patronage of this art, propagated 
by the is attributed to £i*‘far, the Prophet’s 

cousin, killed at the battle of Mu'ta, in 8/629, because 
at the time of departure, one of his companions, 
*Abd Allah b. Rawaba, drew a rhapsodomantic 
conclusion from a Kur’anic verse relating to Hell 
(Kur’in, XIX, 71) enunciated by the Prophet, and 
had a presentiment of the death of I^ia'far. 

(2) al-Kur'a al-Ma 3 mdniyya, attributed to Ya'kflb 
b. Isbak al-Kindi (d. after 256/870), containing, in 
the form of tables, 144 questions, followed by 144 
chapters, each comprising 12 answers; cf. ms. Aya 
Sofya 1999, 3, fols. 59-X38a: al-Kur'a al-tnubdraka 
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ol-Ma y muniyya, a copy dating from 700/1300 i. The 
sane ma&rnii'a (fols. rga-jSa) contains an opuscule 
entitled al-Kur r a al-Daicazdhhamradi ( — tna f rifat 
istikhradj al-<farnir) by an anonymous author, but 
an essay bearing an analogous title (K. al-daw y ir- 
hamradj) in the Library of the University ol Istanbul 
(A 6292, 79 fols., *9 X t 3 cin., a poor nasAAi text 
from 1x79/1765), carries the name of ol-Kindi. 

Two other works of ftur c a are attributed to al- 
Ma 5 mGn (d. 218/833); Kur ( a U-ikhradj al-fa y l ua 7 - 
< Iamir (Cairo ins. 761 2, dating from 1058/1648) and 
fftir'a li 'l-Ma*mun (Cairo ms. 7613). These differ 
from the above and contain at the end some rhap- 
sodomantic poems attributed to various authors. 

(3) al-Kvr*a al-Qiawhariyya (ms. Saray, Ahmet. 
Ill 1600, i, fols. ia-23b, 36.5 x 18 cm., Mos&f, n.d.) 
marks a perceptible evolution in the practice of 
rhap«odoinancy. In fact, the use of Kur’Anic verses 
interpreted according to the method of ta’wil or 
allegorical exegesis, is supplemented by arithmo- 
mantic procedures (/»isdb al-jivmmal or fitsdb al-nitn), 
which play a part in & 7 i/r [9.1*.] and in c i/»i al-^utuf 
tra U-asmS\ This consists, in the event, of com¬ 
bining the four consonants of the word diatrhar 
dztfltc, di 4 ir, dfrht etc.). Each paragraph 

contains a prose interpretation of the combination, 
followed by another in verse, introduced by the 
formula fr/Ka al-rddfix. 

In the jiurilf al-mtt'gjam (ms. Koprulu 

Fazil P. 164, fols. 37a-63b, 18 X 14 cm., naskhi, 
ti.d.), the letters arc arranged according to the 
abdjad, on three horizontal lines: 

* b d hut s ft I y 
h l m ns*/f 

brsk^ihhhib^fch. 

The inquirer selects one of these letters at raudom 
and is referred to the paragraph where the meaning 
of this letter is explained in verse (cf. the examples 
in Fltigel, Loosbuoher, 59*70). 

In the l£ur e al Ddniydl, it b numbers, formulated 
in two phrases, which serve as th6 These 

phrases are arranged in the following manner: 
K&raHu and ahad Kara'ta ania ahad 

K&ra'tu and itjpusyn Kira*la anta i&nayn 

KlraHu and tiialdlh Kira'ta anta [haldth 
KdraHu and ifanayn Kdra’ta anta ahad. etc. 

The meaning of these formulae is explained, as in 
the essay discussed above, In the form of verses 
introduced by fcflu al-rdfa it (cf. ms. AS 513, fob. 
958-103:1, 26 x 17 cm., w/wAAf from 840/1436*7). In 
the Fihrist, 314, a similar essay is attributed to 
Daniel, to Iskandar Dh u '!• Karnayn (with arrows), to 
Pythagoras (cf. P. Tannery, Notices sur des fragments 
d'onomalotnanete arithmitique, in Notices et Ex traits, 
xxxi/a [x8861, 231-60 = M/moires scientifiques, ix, 
*7-5o), to Ibn al-Murtahil and to the Christians. 

The greatest degree of complexity attained by this 
type of h ur<a appears in three works which al-BIruiil 
(d. 440/1048) claims that he translated (from Hin¬ 
dustani ?) bearing the following titles: al-Kur l a al- 
musarriha bi 7 ‘au-akib ("The ftur'a which gives clear 
indications of consequences M ), al-Kur*a aimutham- 
tnana Wsfinbit aldamd’ir al-mukhammana (“The 
eightfold $nr e « for the discovery of inner thoughts 
in the mind") and Shark mazdmir al-hur'a aimutham- 
mana /“Commentary of the reeds of the eightfold 
kur c a") (cf. aJ-BIrunl, Chronologic orientalise her 
Volkcr, ed. Sachau, Leipzig 1976, Introd., p. xlv). 

(4) Too complicated for popular usage, these 
hurras have yielded place to a series of mur h simpler 
h'ur l as, based essentially on the drawing of lots, such 
as £ur‘at al-anbtyd > , consisting of looking for the 


answer to the question that one poses in the name of 
the Prophet on whom the finger falls; f^ur^at 4 1 - 
(uyiir (1 fayr to be taken here in the broad sense of 
"fortune'', good or bad) which draws a conclusion 
from every omen presenting itself at the moment of 
consultation, including the flight of birds; hur ( a 
maymiina ('The kur c a crowned with success"), etc. 
(cf. refs, in Divination, 218, n. 4). Thus the term 
jtur c a acquires a generic sense and serves to designate 
various forms of divination by lot (such as Kur*at at¬ 
taint, Kur f at li-ikhradj al-faH wa 'l-iamir, etc.). 

Bibliography: T. Fahd, La divination arabc, 
Leiden 1966, 214*19; E. Doutt6, Magic ct religion 
en Afrique du Nord, Algiers 1909, 376-7; G. Fltigel, 
Die Loosbucher dcr Muhummadaner, in Berichte 
iiber die Verhandlungcn dcr kOniglichsdchsischen 
Gcsellschafl dcr I Vissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil. 
Kl. xii-xiii (1860-1), 24-74; G. Weil, Die KOnigslose 
J. G. Wetzteins freie Nachdichtung eincs arabischen 
Loosbuchcs iibcrarbcitct und eingeleilet, in MSOS, 
xxxi (1928), 1-69; D. C Ph/IIot, BibUomancy, 
divination, superstitions amongst the Persians, in 
JASB, N.S., ii (1906), 339-42; Abdul-Kadir-e- 
Sarfaraz, Khan Bahadur, Uwi nation by the Dixean 
of l.l&fiq, in M. P. K hare gat Memorial, 1, 1953, 276- 
.94: H. Mass*. Croyances et coutumes persanes, 
Paris 1938, i, 245 - 6 - (T. Fahd) 

KURAMA, according to Radloff (Versueh tines 
\V6rterbuches der Turk-Dialede, St. Petersburg 1899, 
ii, 924) "a Turkish tribe in Turkistan”; the 
same authority gives the Kirgiz (i.e. Kazak) word 
kurama (from "to sew together pieces of cloth") 
with the meaning "a blanket made of pieces of cloth 
sewn together". In another passage (A us Sibirien*, 
Leipzig 1893, i, 225) Radloff himself says that the 
Kurama are "a mixed people of Ozbegs and Kirgiz" 
and their name comes from the fact, asserted by the 
Kirgiz, that "they are made up of patches from 
many tribes" (Aura to "patch together"). He further 
says that the Kurama are "a settled tribe" between 
Tashkent and Kho^jand, to be more accurate, ou the 
river Angreu (a corruption of AhengerAu) south of 
Tashkent. In Russian sources wc find it stated as 
early as 1875 that the Kurama first arose in the x8th 
century. But as early as 1045/1635 in the description 
of the wars between the Kazak and Ozbegs on the 
Angrea we find the "leaders of the Kurama" (sar- 
ddrdrt-i ffQramd) mentioned (MaljmQd b. Wall, 
Hafir al asrdr , India Office ms. 575, f. 119a). 

Under the rule ol the Khans of JSfcokand In the 
19th century, the word Kurama is used not only as 
an ethnographic but also as a geographical term and 
the name of an administrative division. The road 
from Kljokand to Tashkent over the Kendir-Dawan 
pass was called the Kurama road (RSk-i Kurama, 
e.g. in the Ta^ikjg-i §hdhru^hl, ed. Pantusov, Kazan 
1885, 238). The Kurama were ruled by a Beg who 
lived in the fortress of Kercuri (in the written lan¬ 
guage KIrfiwd; on Russian maps also KelyoudI). 
This use of the word Kurama was retained for some 
time under Imperial Russian rule. In the division of 
the territory {oblast) of Slr-DaryA into districts 
(u'rsd), what later (after 1880) became known as the 
"district of Tashkent" was called the "district of 
Kurama" (Kuraminskiy u*ezd). The centre of govern¬ 
ment of the district was intended to be the little town 
of Toy-Tube founded in the reign of Mad all KliAn 
(1822-42; cf. KfiOgAND); but the district headman 
[u*e:niy nafal'nik ) actually lived at KllylUk on the 
Cirdik. Under Russian as under Khokand rule, the 
district of Kurama was of considerable economic 
importance as a centre of rice-growing. Russian 
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ethnographers put the Kurama in a class by them¬ 
selves as descendants of nomads (Kirgiz, i.e. Kazak) 
who have become agriculturists (Sarts, q.v.). la 
spite of the adoption of the Sart mode of life, the 
Kurama never quite lost their particular charac¬ 
teristics inherited from their nomadic ancestors. 

This could still bo seen in the early 20th century. 
Unlike the Sarts, the Kurama lived, like the Kazak, 
in yurts; their wives, as with the Kazak, were 
unveiled. In other respects, however, the Kurama 
had advanced further from their nomadic ancestors 
than they had at the beginning of Russian rule. At 
that time, Radloff and other observers could still 
distinguish among them the division into families. 
According to Radloff there were five of these 
Djulayr, Tettu (this name is still borne by a village 
inhabited by the Kurama), Tama, DiacalbayH and 
Tarakll. This division is now quite lost; where traces 
of it still exist, marriages between members of one 
family are no longer—as among the Kazak—con¬ 
sidered illegal. The fact that the Kurama aro a 
mixed people can still be recognised; besides the 
mixture of different stocks among them there has 
been, according to Zarubin, a mixture of different 
social ranks. The Kurama themselves do not use this 
name, although they do with the addition of another 
ethnic (Kirgiz-Kurama, Sart-Kurama). The number 
of the Kurama in the district of Tashkent (formerly 
Kurama) was in 1917 52,3351 in 1920 49,697. 
There were further some 9,330 Kurama in the district 
of Khodiand. The word with the meaning of “mixed 
people" is also found in the area where Turkoman 
languages are spoken, but these Kurama have no 
connection with those on the Angren. 

Bibliography (in addition to works men¬ 
tioned above): K. Schuyler, Jurkistan, notes of a 
journey in Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, 
and Kuldja, London 1876, i, X02, 326, ii, 205; 
Kostenko, Turkestanskty Kray, Petersburg 1880,», 
328; V. Masalskiy, Turkestanskty Kray, Petersburg 
1923, 306, 607; Fr. v. Schwarz, Turkestan, Freiburg 

i. Br. 1900, index, esp. xo-ix; N. Malliikiy, in Pro- 
tokoll Turk. K'ulka Lyub. Arkh., iii (1898), 176-7; 
1 . Zarubin, Spisok narodnostey Turkestankogo 
Kray a, Petersburg 1923, xa. (W. Barthold) 

al-KUR’AN (a.), the Muslim scripture, con¬ 
taining the revelations recited by Muhammad and 
preserved in a fixed, written form. 
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x. Etymology and Synonyms 

a. Derivation and Kur’inic usage. The 
earliest attested usage of the term kur’dn is in the 
Kur’&n itself, where it occurs about 70 times with a 
variety of meanings. Most Western scholars have now 
accepted the view developed by F. Schwally (Gesch. 
des Qor., 1 , 33 f.) and others that feur 3 dn is derived 
from the Syriac herydnd, “scripture reading, lesson", 
as used in Christian liturgy (sec for example the 6th 
century Syriac mss., Brit. Museum, Add. 14, 432. e g. 
kerydni d-yotn bd f aivdtd, "lection for the Day of 
Supplications", fol. 43 *>). See also J. Wellhausen, 
ZDMG, lxvii (1913). 634; J. Horovitz, /*/., xiii 
(1923), 67; Foreign tocab., 233 f.; Bell-Watt, 136!. 
ifor works abbreviated in this article, see Bibl.). The 
majority view among Muslim authorities has been 
that fcur’tln is simply the verbal noun from gara'a, 
"he read" or “he recited *. Both views find some 
support in the Kur’dn, where the verb kara'a does 
occur, but not as frequently as the usual term for 
reading or reciting, told. In early Kufic manuscripts 
we find £ura»i without the hamza, causing some 
authorities such as Katida and AbQ c Ubayda to 
derive it from katana, "he put together” or “he 
bound together'* (see Gesch. des Qor., i, 32 f.). Against 
this view it should be noted that the omission of the 
hamxa was a characteristic of Meccan speech and 
early Kufic Kuriinic script, and that the term 
kur'an is closely related to the verb frara'a in 
KurMnic usage. The soundest conclusion seems to be 
that the terra kur'dn originated in the Kur’an itself 
to represent the Syriac fcrydnd, but was based on an 
.Arabic masdar form ( fti c ldn) from kara*a. 

The verb kara'a occurs in the Kur’lm 17 times, 
usually meaning "recite”, but occasionally "read 
(aloud?)*'. Where it clearly means "recite", it is 
always the Kur’Sn that is recited, usually by Muham¬ 
mad (XVI, 98. XVII. 45. 10$, etc.). But in one of 
the earliest contexts it Is God who recited the revela¬ 
tion to Muhammad: "When we recite it, follow its 
recitation" (LXXV, 18), and in one of the latest 
contexts (LXXIU, 20) it is the believers (see below). 
fCara’o means “read" in four or five verses, always 
with "book" {Mob). In XVII, 93, Muhammad is 
challenged by some unbelievers to ascend to heaven 
and bring down a book they can read for themselves. 
Three passages (XVII, 14, 71, and LXIX, X9) refer to 
the record books to be read at the Last Judgment, 
and one (X, 94) refers to some of Muhammad's con¬ 
temporaries—probably Jews and Christians—as 
“those who have been reciting [or reading] the Book" 
belore him. Rudi Paret { VberseUung , ad locc.) is no 
doubt correct in seeing in the Kuriin different 
nuances in the meaning of kara 9 a, which he translates 
as lesen, verlesen, rexitieren, and vortragen. But there 
may not be as much variation in the Kur’Jnic usage 
of this verb as these terms suggest, since where it 
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means "recite" it could be interpreted “recite (the 
Kur’anl from written notes", and where it means 
“read" it could be int«rprete<! “read aloud". 

Most occurrences ol the term kur* 5 n in the 
Muslim scripture date front a period of about ten 
years beginning when Muhammad began to perform 
tie falat publicly and ending around the time of the 
battle of Badr in 624. It is impossible to date tbe 
contexts precisely or determine their exact chrono¬ 
logical order, but the general development of the 
IjUir'Snic usage of Qur’an is fairly* clear. (Unless 
otherwise indicated, all statement on dating in this 
article are the present writer's own conclusions. In 
most cases these analyses tend to support the con¬ 
clusions reached by Richard Bell, who also dated 
individual pericope* rather than entire sums—see 
section 5 below.) 

(x) Among the earliest meanings of feur’dn is "act 
of reciting", seen in two passages where Cod addresses 
Muhammad: “Ours is it to put it together and (Ours 
is] its kur’an. When We recite it follow its kur’an" 
(LXX V, 17 f.) ( and “Observe the falat at the sinking 
of tire sun until the darkening of the night, and 
(observe] the kur>dn at the dawn; surely the kur’dn 
at the dawn is well attested" (XVII, 78). This last 
verse provides useful insight into the relationship 
between the $alat and the (eur J /it 1 at the time when 
both were just being instituted, (a) In some verses 
kur'an means "an individual passage recited [by 
Muhammad]“. In LXXII, if. the Prophet is in¬ 
formed that “a number of the jinn listened, and said: 
‘Verily, we have h?ard n fiur’an, a wonder, which 
guides to rectitude, so we have believed in it'." See 
also X, 61, XIII, 31, and cf. X, 15. (3) In a large 
majority of contexts, dating mostly from the late 
Meccan and very early Medinan years, 1, usually 
with the definite article, has a complex meaning 
involving several elements. It is the “revelation" 

(tansil) sent down by God upon Muhammad (XX, 

2 ff., LXXVI, 23, etc.). It is sent down at intervals 
(XVII, xo6, XXV, 3a), and in some contexts it 
appears to be something in God's possession that is 
larger than what has so far been “sent down": “What 
We send down of al-kur'&n is a healing and mercy to 
the believers" (XVII, 82). In other contexts aJ-jtur* 4 n 
refers to a collection of revelations in Muhammad's 
possession, which he is commanded to recite (XXVII, 

91 f.; cf. XVI, 98, XVII, 45). Its liturgical setting 
is seen in a number of passages, such as VII, 304: 
“So when is recited (by Muhammad), listen 

to it and keep silent" and LX XXIV, 20 f.: “Then 
what ails them, that they believe not, and when al- 
jtvr’ati is recited to them they do not bow ?" Specific 
references to other Muslims reciting parts of al-ftur’dn 
occur only in one or two Medinan passages, such as 
LXX III, 20, where the believers are told to recite 
during the night vigil only as much of al-^ur^dn 
as is convenient or easy [md layassar) for them. 
(4) In a number of contexts that appear to be early 
Medinan, dating from before LXX 111 , 20, the kur'dn 
(sometimes without the definite article) is said to 
be an .Arabic version of “the Book" (al-Sitdb); "By 
the clear Book. Behold We have made it an Arabic 
tur'&n" (XLIII, 2 f.; see also XII, 1 f.,XU,x f., and 
other verses quoted below). The closest the Kur’ 4 n 
comes to using the term aJ-fairMn with its present 
meaning as the name of the Muslim scripture is where 
it is mentioned with the Torah and the Gospel in 
IX, hi, in a construction that suggests three parallel 1 
scriptures. But it must be remembered that the 
revelation was not yet complete, and the final scrip¬ 
ture was not compiled until after Muhammad's death. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


b. Synonyms in the Kur’an. The meaning of 
the term A ur*dn and the origin of the Muslim scripture 
cannot be understood fully without taking into 
consideration the Kur’&nic usage of several other 
closely related terms, especially dya, kitdb, and sura, 
but also dhikr, malhdnt, kikrita, and others. Each of 
these terms has its own distinct, basic meaning in 
the Kur’Sn, but in some contexts their usages con¬ 
verge with that of kur\an. 

The basic meaning of dya, like the related Hebrew 
6th and the Syriac dthd, is "sign", in the sense of 
a token of some unseen reality or truth. Its derivation 
is uncertain. It would most naturally come from 
5 *w-A .corresponding with the Hebrew } dudh, but such 
a root does not exist in Arabic, and the Arabic form 
would be difficult to explain as a borrowing from 
Hebrew or Syriac (see Foreign vocab., 72 f.). Ay a and 
its plural dydl occur in the Kur*an almost 400 times, 
most frequently in reference to natural phenomena 
that confirm God’s power and bounty and call for 
gTatitudo from man. These are the so-called “sign- 
passages", discussed below in 7.b. In other contexts 
dya refers to some extraordinary event or miracle 
thot confirms the truth of the message of a prophet. 
Then in late Meccan or possibly very early Medinan 
passages, probably in response to the continuing 
demands for a miracle from Mubamraad, dya takes 
on a new meaning—"revealed message". And finally 
in a number of Medinan passages dya comes to be used 
for the basic unit of revelation. Later Muslim scholars 
interpreted dya in these passages to mean “verso", 
but the Kur’&n gives no indication as to the length 
of these units of rcvolation, except that in some 
contexts they arc said to be parts of the fatr’dti, the 
kttab, and possibly of a sura. 

Kitib , literally "book, writing", occurring 255 
times in the singular and six times in the plural 
(At dub), is among the most difficult terms in the 
fctur’an to interpret. Only rarely does it refer to 
some everyday type of writing, c.g. a letter sent by 
Solomon to the Queen of Sheba (XXVII, 2$ f.), and 
a document of manumission (XXIV, 33). Sometimes 
it refers to a record of men’s deeds (XVII, 71, XVIII, 
49, XXXIX, 69, etc.), events that have been pre¬ 
scribed (XVII, 58, XXXV, 11, etc.), 01 God's know¬ 
ledge (VI, 59, X, 61, XI, 6, etc.). The commentators 
tend to interpret these passages as referring to actual 
celestial books, a view also adopted by most Western 
writers on the topic. A. Jeffery [The Qur'an as 
scripture , in MW, XL [1930], 47-50) saw references 
to the ancient Xear Eastern Record Book, Book of 
Decrees, and Inventory Book, while G. Widengren 
[Muhammad, the apostle oj God, and his ascension , 
1955. 115*22) argued that these passages referred to 
a single "Heavenly Book". There is do conclusive 
evidence in the fcur’An for either view, and there 
are serious problems with any literal interpretation 
of these verses, all of which could just as well be 
taken as metaphorical references to God’s knowledge 
and decrees. A similar interpretation is possible for 
those verses usually regarded as referring to the 
heavenly original of the frur’an, c .g. f “Indeed it is 
a noble kur*dn in a treasured kitdb touched only by 
the purified" (LV 3 , 77*9). "Nay, it is a glorious 
but’dn in a preserved tablet** (LXXXV, 21 L), and 
"By the clear kitdb. Behold We liave made it an 
Arabic kur'dn ... It is in the umm ai-kitdb with Us" 
(XLIII, 1-4; cf. Ill, 7. and XIII, 39, which are even 
more ambiguous). There is in fact no clear indication 
in these verses or anywhere in the Qur’an of a 
heavenly original or archetype ol the Muslim scrip¬ 
ture. This concept has been read into the text by the 
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later commentators. By far the most frequent usage 
of kiidb in the Rur’Sn is in reference to God's revela¬ 
tion to Muhammad and to certain religious com¬ 
munities that existed before and during his time, 
especially the Jews and Christians, who are called 
“the people of the Book” (ah! al-kitdb). This complex 
series of ideas involving the Kurtn, the Book, 
Muhammad, and the People of the Book is discussed 
in more detail In section 2 below. 

The term sura, occurring in the tfur’An nine times 
in the singular and once in the plural (suwar), seems 
to be derived from the Syriac. $urla, surthd, “scripture, 
scripture reading’* ( Gesch . des Qor., i, 31; Foreign 1'0- 
cab., 180-2). In the Kur’Sn sura refers to a unit ol reve¬ 
lation and could be translated "scripture” or “revela¬ 
tion". Several verses mention a sira being “sent 
down" (IX, 64, 86,124,127, XLVII, 20, etc.), in con¬ 
texts that are similar to some ivur’anic usages of ay a, 
kur*an, and kitdb. And Muhammad’s opponents, who 
are dissatisfied with wbat he has been reciting, are 
challenged to “produce a sura like it” ( 11 , 23, X, 38) or 
"ten suver like it“ (XI, 13). Cf. XXVJII, 49, wtere 
the challenge is to produce & kitdb from God. The 
£ur 3 an gives no indication as to how long these 
units of revelation were. They were most likely only 
parts of the present siiras. 

The Kur’&nic usages of Jrur'afi, dya, kiidb, and 
sura converge at the following points: (r) tfur’an, 
dyt 1, and sdra are each used sometimes for the basic 
unit of revelation, a pericope consisting most likely 
of several verses (e.g. X, 61, II, 106, and X, 38, 
respectively), and kiidb may have the same meaning 
in XXVIII, 49, and a few other places. (2) Kvr’dn 
(eg. XXXIV, 31) and kitdb (e.g. II. 89, VI, 92, 155, 
VII, a) sometimes mean "a scripture’, and sura 
may have this meaning in XXIV, x. (3) Occasionally 
frur'dn and kiidb are used for the revelation of God 
as a whole, only part of which has been sent down, 
c.g. XVII, 8a, quoted above, and XXXV, 31: “And 
what VVc hove revealed to you (Muhammad] of the 
kitdb is the truth, confirming wbat was before it". 
(4) Usually, however, there is a distinction. Kitdb, 
when referring to the revelation, usually means the 
"Book of Cod", the revelation as a whole, while 
kur'dn usually means that part of the revelation that 
has been sent down to Muhammad, e.g. X, 37: “This 
Qur'an is ... a distinct setting forth of the kitdb in 
which there is no doubt" and XII, 1 f.: "These are 
the dyat of the clear kitdb. Verily We have sent it 
down as an Arabic £wr 5 £n". 

Other technical terms used in the Kur 5 an for the 
revelation being sent down to Muhammad include the 
following. (1) Three nouns from the verb dhakara, 
"to remember, to mention", are used for the reve¬ 
lation in the sense of a reminder or warning: ladhkira 
in LXXII 1 , 19, LXXVI, 29, etc.; dJiikrd in VI, 90, 
XI, 120, etc.; and dhikr ia the formula, "It is nothing 
but a 4k*kr to the worlds", at the end of the siiras 
XXXVIII, LXVIU, LXXXI, etc., iu the introduc¬ 
tory formula to XXXVIII where it is connected with 
al-ku^an, and in VII, 63, 69, etc. (2) The term 
mafkdni has puzzled Muslim commentators and given 
rise to several theories among Western interpreters of 
the lyur'an. Even if it is a derivative of the Hebrew 
nushttdh [Koran. Untersuchungcn, 26-8) or the Syriac 
or Aramaic na^hnitha [Gesch. des Qor., i, 1x4-16), the 
term matkdni must have been influenced by the Arabic 
l hand , "to double, repeat"; cf. “by twos", in 

IV, 3, XXXIV, 46, and XXXV, 1. Thus it is probably 
best translated as "repetitions" (Bell, Trans., 247; 
Blach&re, Trad., 290). But it refers to the revelation t 
sent down to Muhammad: "We have given thee seven , 


of the mathdnl and the wondrous Atirttn" (XV, 87), and 
“God has sent down the best ol accounts, m agreement 
with itself, nui(hdni at which the skins of those who 
fear their I«ord do creep” (XXXIX, 23). The commen¬ 
tators usually take the "seven mathdni" to be the 
seven verses of the F&tiba [g.n.]. A more likely inter- 
prelation is that this term refers to the punishment- 
stories (see 6.d and 7 .d betoiv), which Bell suggested 
may have once formed a collection separate from the 
Kur’&n (Bell-Watt, 134!-. « 43 U- For the literature, 
see Foreign vocab., 237 f.. and Paret, Konnuntar, 279!. 
(3) Vikrtui, “wisdom", probably from the Aramaic 
behind, is used in several Medinan passages for the 
revelation or part of it. God sends down the kitdb and 
the bikma to Muhammad (II, 231, IV, 113, etc.). Mu- 
bamrnad recites the dydt, and teaches the kitdb and 
the bikma (LXII, 2). And the dydt and the kiktna are 
recited in the Muslims’ homes (XXXIII, 34). These 
verses should probably be interpreted in the light of 
IV, 105, where it is said that Muhammad j s t 0 judge 
[tafikum) mankind on the basis ol the Book sent 
down to him. For the literature, see Foreign i>ocab., 
in, and Paret, Korntnentar, 68. The term kur'dn 
as the name of the Muslim scripture acquired con¬ 
notations of those terms and others used for the 
revelation “sent down” to Muhammad; se« also 
Bell-Watt, 145 - 7 . and Paret, Konimentar, itf, on 
furban. 

2. Muhammad akd the Run *An 

The Muslim scripture and Muhammad’s prophetic 
experience are so closely linked that one cannot 
be fully understood without the other. The orthodox 
view of tho dramatic form of the Kur’&n is that 
God is the speaker throughout, Muhammad is the 
recipient, and Gabriel is the intermediary agent of 
revelation—regardless of who may appear to be the 
speaker and addressee. An analysis of the toxt shows 
tliat the situation is considerably more complex than 
this. In what appear to be the oldest parts of the 
!Cur 3 an, the speaker and the source of the revelation 
are not indicated. In sonic passages (XCI, i-xo, Cl, 
CII, CIII, etc.) there is not even any indication that 
the message is from a deity (on this, cf. Muir, Moham¬ 
med, 39 ff.), and in some (LXXXI, 15-22, LXXXIV, 
26-19, XCII, 14-22, etc.) Mubammad seems to be the 
speaker. In tho cailiest passages that mention 
Muhammad’s God, he is not named but is spoken of 
in the third person, usually as "my Lord”, "your 
Lord", etc. (LI, 1-23, LII, 1-16, LXXIV, *-*o, 
LXXX, 1-32, LXXX 1 V, 1x9, LXXXVIII, 1-22, 
XCVI, 1-8, etc.). From LIII, 10, LXXXI. 23, and 
other verses it is clear that Mubammad had visions 
of God, and at least in the Meccan years it was the 
voice of God himself, and not some intermediary, that 
Mubammad heard. In the earliest passages to indicate 
the source of the revelation, God is the speaker and 
the direct source, e.g., "We shall cast upon thee 
[Mubammad] a mighty word’’ (LXXI 1 I, 3) and “We 
shall cause thee to recite without forgetting’’ 
(LXXXVII, 6). And a number of late Meccan and 
early Medinan passages speak of God reciting the 
dydt, the bur’dn, and the kitdb to Mubammad (II, 252, 
HI, xo8, XLV, 6. etc.). 

But during the same period a series of passages 
have the effect of elevating God from direct revela¬ 
tion. This is done in two ways: the message is said 
to be brought down by certain intermediaries, and 
it is connected in some way with “the Book" (of- 
kt/db). Both of these concepts occur in XLII, 51 ff., 
where it is explicitly denied that God speaks directly 
to Mubammad: "It is not fitting that God should 
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speak to any mortal except by inspiration (tcahy), or 
from behind a veil, or by sending a messenger to 
inspire whatever He wills .... Thus have We inspired 
you [Muhammad] with a spirit of Our bidding (riiA«" 
min amrituS), you did not know [before] what the 
Book and faith were". The role of this spirit as the 
agent o! revelation is seen more clearly in XXVI, 
192 f.: "Surely it is the revelation of the Lord of all 
beings, brought down by the faithful spirit [al-rdfi 
ai amin )" and XVI, 102: "The spirit of holiness (ni/i 
al-kudus) has brought it down from your Lord in 
truth". Then in the fairly early Medinan passage, II, 
97, the agent of revelation for the first and only time 
in the Kur’an is said to be Gabriel. On the basis of 
this verse and a number of jtadilh accounts, the 
commentators have identified the "spirit" in the 
earlier passages as Gabriel, and have placed Gabriel 
at the very beginning of Muhammad's ministry as 
the agent of revelation. Also, contrary to popular 
belief, Gabriel is never identified in the jCur’fin as one 
of the angels, and the angels are never said to be 
agents of revelation (XVI, 2, comes the closest). The 
angels may be the speakers in a few passages such as 
XIX, 64 ff. and XXXVU, x6i-6, just as Mubainmad 
or Abraham is sometimes the speaker; but there is no 
need to interpret the plural "we" as referring to the 
angels in the numerous passages that also refer to Cod 
in the third person. On the "say" passages, in which 
Muhammad is sometimes the speaker, see 7.0 below. 

The Kurban also speaks of Muhammad's human in¬ 
formants, at first in contexts involving accusations 
made against the Prophet by his opponents: "The 
unbelievers say: This is nothing but a fraud [Muham¬ 
mad] has devised, and others have helped him with 
it' ... 'Tales of the ancients he has written down; 
they arc recited to him morning and evening'" (XXV, 
4!.). Except for the element of fraud, the tfur’&n 
does not deny what is reported in this passage. The 
response given iu XVI, 103, to a similar charge seems 
to concede that Muhammad had a foreign informant: 
"We know very well that they are saying; ‘It is only 
a mortal who is teaching him’. But the lauguage of 
him whom they suggest is foreign, and this is clear 
Arabic speech". Here again the accusation is not 
denied; there is simply insistence that the actual 
wording of the Kur*3n did not come from the in¬ 
formant. Several Medinan passages give the impres¬ 
sion that Muhammad actively sought information 
from the scriptures of the Jews, since they are 
condemned for concealing their Book from him. Some 
mention written copies that were shown to Mubam- 
mad or his followers, e.g. VI, 91: "the Rook Moses 
brought ... you have put on parchments you show, 
but you hide much of it". Others such as II, 79, 
accuse the Jews of writing out passages of their own 
and then saying "This is from God". See also If, 77, 
140, 174, HI, 71, and V, 15. In these passages it is 
not difficult to see Muhammad receiving stories and 
other information from various informants, including 
Jews and Christians, and then in moments of inspira¬ 
tion reworking the material into its Kur’inic form. 
Such a view, although considered unorthodox today, 
is not inconsistent with some reports found in the 
fraditk collections and other early Muslim sources. 

This raises the question of the relationship between 
the ICur’an and the scriptures of the Jews arid 
Christians. Meccan and very early Medinan parts of 
the Kur’an speak of a single revelation or Book, 
sometimes called the Book of God [hiiib AlUk), and 
specify those to whom it had been "given" previously: 
the prophets (II, 213), the seed of Abraham (XXIX, 
27, LVII, 25 (., etc.), the Children of Israel (XL, 53, 


XLV, 16), Moses (II, 53. 87. VI, 154, etc.), John the 
Baptist (XIX, 12) and Jesus (XIX, 30, etc.). Iu II, 101 
and III, 23 (cf. Ill, 93) the kit&b 1 AUal 1 is specifically 
identified with the scriptures of the ahl al-kitdb, 
"people of the Book". This expression, which occurs 
over thirty times (II, 105, 109, III, 64 k, IV, 123, 
153. etc.—all Medinan), is often interpreted as "the 
people who have a scripture". But it more likely 
means "the people who have (previously) been given 
the Book of God”, since it is synonymous with the 
K uranic expressions alladklna did 'l-kildb, "those 
who have beeii given the Book", in II, 101,144. 145. 

III, 19 f., IV, 131, etc., and allaJhina dlayndhumu 
’l-kitdb , "those to whom We have given the Book", 
in II, 121, VI, 20, 114. XIII, 36, etc. The often- 
discussed term utnmiyydn (II, 78. Ill, 20, 75, LXI1, 
2) seems to be the antithesis of these three expressions, 
thus meaning "those who have not been given the 
Book previously". And this is almost certainly the 
sense of the singular, utnmi, which is applied to 
Muhammad in VII, 157 f. That is, instead of sending 
to the Arabs and the world a missionary from among 
those who had already been given the Book (the 
ahl al-kiUlb), God chose to send a prophet, Muljam- 
mad, from among those who previously had not been 
given the Book [al-nabi al-ummi). There is no basis 
in the Kur’an for the traditional view that utnmi 
means "illiterate" (see cmmI; Gesch. d*sQor. t, 14-17; 
Bell-Watt, 33 f.; and Biach^re, Introd., 6-12). After 
the so-called "break with the Jews" in Medina 
around the time of the battle of Badr, the Book came 
to be distinguished from the Torah and the Gospel 
(III, 48, V, xxo, etc.) and identified more closely 
with the revelation being sent down to Muhammad 
(see, e.g., the Medinan formulas, XII, 1 f., XLI, 3, 
XUII, 2 t., etc.). And the expression "those who 
have been given the Book" became "those who have 
been given a portion (tuxfib) of the Book" (III, 23, 

IV, 44, 5i. etc.). About the same time the plural 
"scriptures" (kutub) was introduced in two credal 
statements in II, 285 and IV, 136 (cf. LXVI, 12, 
XCVIII. 3). 

In late Meccan and early Medinan passages 
Muhammad is said to have been challenged to 
produce a book the people could read for themselves 
(e.g. XVII, 93), and his followers complained that 
they did not have a scripture like those of the Jews 
and Christians (VI, 155 ff.). The establishment of an 
independent, Muslim community in Medina, distinct 
from the ahl al kildb, was marked by tire granting of 
a separate Islamic scripture that was to serve as a 
criterion (cf. furkdti) for confirming the truth of 
previous scriptures (III, 3. IV. 105. V, 48. etc.). The 
evidence seems to indicate that Muhammad began 
to compile a written scripture some time in the early 
Medinan years, but that the responsibilities of leading 
the rapidly growing Muslim community forced him 
to leave the task unfinished (see Bell-Watt, 141-4). 
That Muhammad participated in and directed the 
task of preparing a written scripture seems certain. 
This is to some extent supported by the fiadith, where 
we are told that he dictated to scribes and instructed 
them on how to arrange the revelations, sometimes 
inserting a new passage into an older one (al-Bukhari, 
F add'd al-ftur'dn, bab 2 k, Abu Dawud, $ aid/, bdb 2, 
I bn Sa*d, iii/2, 59). The Prophet most likely did not 
do the actual writing and editing himself, especially in 
Medina where he had scribes to perform these menial 
tasks ( Gcsch. <Us Qor. t i, 46k). But it is not unlikely 
that Muhammad did occasionally write out the revela¬ 
tions himself (see e.g. XXV, 4-6, quoted in part 
above, and Bell-Watt, 36, on this passage). The task 
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of preparing the written scripture included some revi¬ 
sion and alteration of earlier revelations (*ee Bell-Watt, 
89-101). The Kur’Sn itself acknowledges that changes 
were made in the revelation: "For whatever liya We 
abrogate or cause [you, i.e. Muhammad) to forget. 
We bring [another that is] better or like it" {II, 106). 
and “When We substitute one dya lor another—and 
God knows best what He is sending down—they say: 
•You [Muhammad] are a mere forger*" (XVI. iox). 
A similar verse, XXII. 52, gives another explanation 
for changes in the revelation: “We have never sent 
any messenger or prophet before you [Muhammad), 
but Satan cast (something] into his thoughts when 
he was yearning [for a message from God]. But God 
abrogates what Satan casts in, and then God adjusts 
his dydt". These verses seem to be responses to 
complaints or accusations about changes in the 
revelation. The Kur’in gives throe explanations: that 
Muhammad sometimes forgot parts, that Satan 
inserted something into the revelation, and that God 
simply replaced some parts with others as good or 
better. The term dya in these passages came to be 
interpreted as "verse", but the Kur’fin gives no 
indication as to the length of these units of revelation 
that were withdrawn and replaced by others. 

In his commentary on XXII, 52, and in his/I nnales 
(i, 1192 f.), al-Tabari records several versions of 
a curious story in which Muhammad is saiJ to have 
recited the two short verses, “These are the exalted 
ones [al-gharanlb = cranes). Whose Intercession is 
to he hoped for”, just after LI1I, 19 f., which men¬ 
tion the Arabian goddesses, al-Lflt, aMUzzft, and 
ManSt [q.w.]. The Kuray&h fa.o.J, who were in the 
mosque listening to Muhammad, then prostrated with 
the Muslims at the sadjda at the end of the silra, and 
some of Muhammad's followers who immigrated to 
Abyssinia to avoid persecution returned to Mecca. 
But before they arrived, Gabriel informed Muham¬ 
mad that these two verses had been inserted into the 
revelation by Satan. God then revealed XXII, 52, to 
comfort Muhammad, and then LIII, 21-7, to abrogate 
the two gharani^ verses. Hostility between Muham¬ 
mad and the hCuraysh resumed, and tho immigrants 
had to arrange for protection before re-entering 
Mecca. This story of the “Satanic verses" has been 
accepted as historical by most Western writers who 
mention it, since they find it unthinkable that it 
could have been invented (e.g. Gesch. iUs Got., i, 
101-3; Watt, Mecca, 103; A. Guillaume, Islam, 189 f.). 
Although there could be some historical basis for the 
story, in its present form it is certainly a later, 
exegetical fabrication. SQra LII1,1-20 and the end of 
the sura are not a unity, as is claimed by the story; 
XXII, 52, is later than LIII, 21-7, and is almost 
certainly Medinan (see Bell, Trans., 316, 322); and 
several details of the story—the mosque, the sad^da, 
and others not mentioned in the short summary 
above—do not belong to a Meccan setting. Caetani 
(Annals, i, 279 Si) and J. Burton (“Those arc the high¬ 
flying cranes", in JSS, xv (1970], 246-65) have argued 
against the historicity of the story on other grounds, 
Caetani on the basis of weak isndtk. Burton con¬ 
cluded that the story was invented by jurists so that 
XXII, 52, could serve as a Kui’anic proof-text for 
their abrogation theories. 

3. History op the Kur’an after 632 

The history of the text and the recitation of the 
Kur^dn after the death of Muhammad in 632 is still 
far from clear. The development of the canon involved 
three main stages, each of which is difficult to 
reconstruct and date: the collection and arrangement 


of the text from oral and written sources, the estab¬ 
lishment of the final consonantal text, and the 
process by which several readings, i.e., different ways 
of vocalising tlie text, came to be accepted as canon¬ 
ical or “revealed". According to the orthodox view, 
the Kur’an was perfectly preserved in oral form from 
the beginning and was written down (luring Muham¬ 
mad's lifetime or shortly thereafter when it was 
"collected" and arranged for the first time by his 
Companions. The complete consonantal text is 
believed to have been established during the reign of 
the third caliph, ‘Uthman (644-56), and the final 
vocalised text in the early 4th/xoth century. Most 
Western scholars have accepted the main points of 
this traditional view. But there are problems here. 
In addition to the usual difficulties of evaluating 
Muslim sources that were regulated by the science 
of fiadlth, the task of reconstructing the history of 
the Kur^n is further complicated by the fact that 
the classical literature records thousands of textual 
variants, which, however, arc not found in any extant 
manuscripts known to Western scholars. Several 
valuable works on the history of the Kur’an were 
written during the 4th/roth century (see below), but 
later Muslim scholars, with just a lew exceptions, 
have shown little interest in the problem of recon¬ 
structing the history of the canon. The basic Euro¬ 
pean works continue to be the second edition of Th. 
Ndldcke's Geschichtc des Qorans, especially Part II, 
Die SammJung d/s Qordns (1919), ed. and revised by 
V. Sc.hwally, and Part 111, Die (ieschichte d/s Koran- 
texts (1938), by G. Bergstriisser and O. Pretzl, and 
A. Jeffery’s Materials Jor the history of the text of the 
Qur 9 in (1937). 

a. The "collection" of the ^Cur } 3n. The most 
widely accepted story of the "first collection" of the 
lyur^n places an official, written copy of the entire 
text in the reign of the iirst caliph, Abu Bakr (632-4), 
thus within two years of the Prophet's death. 
According to the dominant version of this story- (al- 
Buldjilrl, Fatfa'il al-Kur'dn, bah 3; Ibn IJadjar, cat}) 
al-bdrl, ix, 9), ‘Umar b. al-Khattab [$.v.] became 
concerned that so many Kur’an reciters (kuna' 
[q.v.]) had been killed at the battle of al-YamSma. 
So he suggested to the caliph that a complete, written 
text of the Kur’an be prepared so none of the revela¬ 
tion would be lost. Abb Bakr hesitated, saying “How 
dare I do something the Prophet did not do ?", but 
‘Umar convinced him of the need. Abu Bakr then 
sent for Zayd b. Xhabit [4.9.], one of the Prophet’s 
secretaries, and said: "You are a wise young man, 
and we trust you. And you used to write down the 
revelations for the Prophet, so go and find (all the 
fragments of] the Qur’an and assemble it together’’. 
Zayd also hesitated, saying "How dare I do something 
the Prophet did not do ?’’ But AbQ Bakr convinced 
him of the need, and Zayd collected all the fragments 
of the lvur^n "whether written on palm branches 
or thin stones or preserved in the hearts of men", 
and ho wrote it out on "sheets" (fufruf) of equal si ze 
aud gave them to AbQ Bakr. When c Umar became 
caliph in 634 he acquired the "sheets", and on his 
death they passed to his daughter, tfafsa, a widow 
of the Prophet. 

This story makes several key points, either ex¬ 
plicitly or by implication, that would be of con¬ 
siderable significance for our understanding of the 
history of the tfur’Sn if they could be accepted: that 
Muhammad did not leave a complete written text, 
that nothing of the Kur’fln was lost, that it was pre¬ 
served primarily in oral form and that any written 
fragments were on crude materials, that the first 
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official recension, authorised by the first caliph, was 
also the first complete collection, etc. Muslim tradi¬ 
tion came to accept this story as a historical account, 
and these points as farts. But there are serious 
problems with this account. For one thing, most of 
the key points in this story are contradicted by 
alternative accounts in the canonical kaAi[k collec¬ 
tions and other early Muslim sources (see Wensinck, 
Handbook, iji ; O/s/k. d/s Qor ., ii, 15-18; Burton, 
ColUaion, 120-8). According to one fiadltk, ‘Uraar 
once asked about a verse and was told that it had 
been in the possession of someone who was killed at 
Yamama, so he gave the command and the gur’fln 
was collected, and "‘Umar was the first to collect the 
fcur’an" [MafdfnJ. 10; Jtttdn, I, $8). Other accounts 
say that Abfl Bakr began the collection and *Umar 
completed it, or that Abu Bakr was the first to collect 
the Ijur’in on sheets (fufwf), while ‘Umar was the 
first to collect the Bur^n into a single volume 
( tnufliaf ). Others say ‘I'mar ordered the compilation, 
but died before it was completed (fhn Sa c d, iii/r, 212). 
In fact, each of the first four caliphs is reported to 
have been the first person to collect the i^ur’An 
(Maf&kif, to; Itttdn, I, 57-9). And several alternative 
accounts state explicitly that no official collection of 
the gur’fn existed prior to ‘Ujhmin’s. Caetani 
(A miali, ii/r, 713) and Schwally (G/sch. d/s Qor., ii, 20) 
have questioned the significance of the al-YamSma 
battles as an occasion for an official collection of the 
Qur’an, pointing out that very few men distinguished 
for their knowledge of the Kur’An are mentioned in 
the lists of those who died there (Schwally found two). 
Even more significant is the fact that there is no 
evidence that the alleged collection under Abu Bakr 
was ever accepted as authoritative. Finally, this 
story fails to acknowledge the role of written copies 
of parts of the Kur’Sn left by Muhammad. These 
important documents for the history of the Kur’fln, 
alluded to in the statement that Zayd "used to write 
down the revelations for the Prophet", must have 
played a significant role in the preparation of au 
official text. There are thus sufficient grounds for 
rejecting the historicity of this story, the most likely 
purposes of which were to obscure Muhammad's role 
in the preparation of a written lyur’in, to reduce 
t Ugjmin's role in establishing an official text, and 
to attempt to establish the priority of the c Uthm5nic 
text over those of the (pre-'Udjmllnic) Companion 
codices. All three purposes would be accomplished by 
establishing the belief that the first official collection 
of the Qur’an was prepared during the short reign of 
Abu Bakr and served as the basis for ‘UUjmin's 
resceosion. See G/sch. d/s Qor., ii, 11-27; Bell-Watt, 
40-2; Blache re, J til rod., 27-34; also Burton, Collection, 
*17-37 (on Burton's view, see below). 

The accounts of the collection of the tfur^in under 
l Uthman assert that the final consonantal text was 
established during the last half of his reign, or about 
twenty years after Muhammad’s death. According to 
the dominant version (al-Bukh4rI, loc. 

18 f.; Ilkdti, i, 58 f.; Falfi al-bdri, ix, 14 f.; G/sch. d/s 
Qor., ii, 47-50). the occasion for the final collection of 
the Isur’in was a dispute between Muslim forces from 
‘Irak and Syria over the correct way of reciting it 
during communal prayers while on an expedition to 
Armenia and Adharbaydj3n. The general, tf ucjhayfa 
b. al-Yaman, reported this problem to the caliph and 
asked him to establish a unified text. 'UfhmAn 
obtained the "sheets" from llafsa and appointed a 
commission consisting of Zayd b. IhSbit and three 
prominent Meccans, and instructed them to copy the 
sheets into several volumes following ihe dialect of 


Kuraysh, the main tribe of Mecca. When the task 
was finished ‘Uthman kept one copy in Medina and 
sent others to Kufa, Ba>ra, Damascus, and, according 
to some accounts, Mecca (G/sch. (Us Qor., ii, 112 f.), 
with an order that all other copies of the ftur’an 
were to be destroyed. This was done everywhere 
except in Kufa, where Ibn Mas'tid and his followers 
refused. The details differ in various versions of this 
story (ibid., 50-4), mainly on the number and identity 
of the commissioners and the cities that received 
official copies. 

This second collection story stands up to critical 
analysis no better than the first. Western scholars 
now accept the view argued by Schwally (ibid., 57-62) 
and others that the Kur’an is not in the dialect of 
the Kuraysb (see 6.a below). If this is so, one of the 
two main points of the story is discredited, and it is 
difficult to see what role the commission might have 
played. Schwally also showed (54-7) that those 
named in the various accounts are unlikely candidates 
for such a commission appointed by ‘Uthman, and 
he gave good reasons for doubting that the caliph 
would have ordered all extant copses of the Kur’Sn 
to be destroyed. 11 also seems unlikely that differences 
in the way the Kur’an was recited during the daily 
prayers would have caused serious dissension among 
Muslim forces involved in the initial conquests. These 
parts of the story all hint of a later historical setting. 
The Haf?a element seems to be simply a device for 
tying the two collection stories together, while estab¬ 
lishing an authoritative chain of custody for an offi¬ 
cial text going back almost to the time of the death of 
the Prophet, and explaining why this official text was 
not generally known (see Bell-Watt, 41 f.). For 
several alternative accounts that give completely 
different reasons and circumstances for ^Uthman’s 
order for on authorised text, see Burton, Collectioti, 
*38-59- 

Wo thus have before us another story whose 
particulars cannot be accepted. But this does not 
mean necessarily that the story has no historical basis 
at all. The unanimity with which an official text is 
attributed to 'Ughm&n, in the face of a lack of 
convincing evidence to the contrary, leads most 
Western scholars to accept one central point of this 
story; that the Kur’an we have today, at least in 
terms of the number and arrangement of the sura s 
and the basic structure of the consonantal text, 
goes back to the time of c Uthm5n, under whose 
authority the official text was produced. This was, 
however, certainly not a tcxlus rcceptus ne varietur, 
even in terms of its consonantal form (see below). 
Most Western scholars also accept one other element 
of the story: that Zayd played some role in estab¬ 
lishing the c U*hmanic text. Just what that role might 
have been is difficult to say; alternative accounts give 
several possibilities (see Burton, Collection, ri7-26, 
14 x-6, X50, *65-7, etc.). Burton contends that both 
collection stories arc completely fictitious and that 
Zayd’s prominence in the various accounts is due 
solely to the fact that he had been a young secretary 
to the Prophet and an early Kur*an specialist who 
happened also to be one of the latest surviving 
Companions, dying ca. 45/665 ( Collection, 120-4, 228, 
etc.). Burton has raised serious doubts about the role 
of Zayd in establishing the official text, and be has 
shown that the sciences of hadith and fifth influenced 
the proliferation of Rur’an collection stories; but he 
lias not demonstrated the likelihood of his main 
contention, that the collection stories were fabricated 
by later jurists to provide support for their abrogation 
theories by hiding the fact that the final text of the 
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Kur’jn was produced, not by ‘UthmSn, but by the 
Prophet himself. 

b. Variant readings and Companion codices. 
The c Uthminic text tradition was only one of several 
that existed during the first four centuries A H The 
genera] view is that ‘UthmAn canonised the Medinan 
text tradition and that this one was most likely the 
closest to the original revelation. Other text tradi¬ 
tions, attributed to several Companions of the 
Prophet, are said to have flourished in ICQfa, Basra 
and Syria. The sources speak sometimes of various 
"readings" {frird'at, sing, ftird*s), ».e. different ways 
of reading or reciting the text, sometimes of "codices” 

( tna$abif , sing, mupftaj). On the usage of these two 
terms, see kirA’a and Materials, 13 f. A number of 
works on the "disagreement of the codices” (1 khtiUJ 
al-ma$dhif) arc said to have been written by Muslim 
scholars of the first four centuries. Ibn al Nadlm 
lists eleven such works [Fihriet, x 6 ; tr. Dodge, 79. 
which is incomplete), Including the K. IkJilitd/ 
tnafdhif at-Sham wa 'l-Hidjds wa 'l- l lrdk by Ibn 
c Amir al-Yab?ubI (d. 1*8/736), K. JkhhVif matfUtf 
ahl al-Madina tra-ahl al-Kufa ua-ahl al-Bafra by al- 
KisS’i (d. X89/805}, K. Jkhtildf ahl al-Kufa tea V- 
Ba$ra wa 'l-Sh&nt ft 'l-mafdfiif by Abu Zakariyu al- 
Farra' (d. 207/822), K. Ihhtildf al-ma&fitf wa d[am c 
al-bird'al by al-Madii’inl |d. <a. 231/845)1 and three 
works each called simply K. al-Ma$dfti/ by Ibn Abl 
Diwud (d. 316/928), Ibn al-Anbarl (d. 3 28 / 939 ). and 
Ibn Ashta all$fahonI (d. 360/970). Of these works, 
most of which have not survived, the last two seem 
to have been the most complete and the most highly 
regarded by later scholars. The shorter and some¬ 
what earlier work by Ibn Abl Diwud, son of the 
famous traditionist, was edited by A. Jeffery and 
published with bis Materials, which lists several 
thousand variants taken from over thirty "main 
sources" (see 17 f.), including the classical commen¬ 
taries by al-Tabari, al-Zama khsh arl. al-Baydawi, and 
al-R&xI, and various works on hird'dt, shanddhilh, 
gharlb al-ffur'dn, grammar, etc., including the 
Ma c dnl by al-FarrA* (d. 207/822), the Mukhtajar by 
Ibn l^hSlawayh (d. 370/979), and the Muhtasab by 
Ibn Djinn! (d. 392/1002) (see Bill.). The comments 
made by al*Tabari (d. 311/923) 00 variants (e.g. on 
XXIII, 106) show that the text of the Kur’An was 
not fixed tie varietur in his day. 

Most often mentioned in the sources are the 
"readings" or "codices” of Ian Mas‘ud, Ubayy, and 
Abd MOs§, said to have been dominant in KQfa, 
Syria and Basra respectively. All three codices are 
said to have been begun during Muhammad's lifetime. 
‘Abd Allah b. Maa'ud [see ibn ha»*€d] (d. ca. 33/ 
653), an early convert who became a personal servant 
to Muhammad and accompanied him on many major 
occasions, is reported to have learned some seventy 1 
suras directly from the Prophet, who appointed him . 
as one of the first teachers ol Kur’an recitation (Ibn 
Sa‘d, iii/i. 107). Later he was appointed to an 
administrative post m KGfaby the caliph ‘Umar, and 
there he became a leading authority on the Kur*an 
and hadith. Ibn Mas'Gd is consistently reported to 
have refused to destroy his copy of the Kur’fln or stop | 
teaching it when the ‘UthmSnic recension was made 
official. Also, there are reports that many Muslims in 
Kufa continued to follow his reading for some time 
after his death, thus dividing the community there. 
Ubayy b. Ka*b (9.1/.] (d. 18/639 or 29/649 or later), a 
Medinan Muslim who served as a secretary for the 
Prophet, scorns to have been even more prominent as 
a specialist than Ibn Mas'ud during Muham¬ 

mad’s lifetime. There arc reports that he was res¬ 


ponsible for retaining verbatim certain important 
revelations, apparently on legal matters, which from 
time to time the Prophet asked him to recite. Ubayy 
appears frequently and in a variety of roles in the 
various collection stories. For instance, the "sheets" 
of Ubayy are sometimes mentioned instead of those 
of and he sometimes appears in place of Zayd, 

dictating the Kur’an to a corps of scribes (sec 
Materials, 1x4; Burton, Collection , 124 ff.). The 
accounts saying that when the ‘Uthmanic text was 
made official, Ubayy destroyed his codex while Ibn 
Mas c 6d refused to do so may be examples of historical 
telescoping, meaning that the people of Syria (pos¬ 
sibly over a period of many years) gave up their 
distinctive reading (Le. that of Ubayy), while the 
people of Kufa refused to give up theirs (i.e. that 
of Ibn Mas c ud). This would explain the later dates 
sometimes given for Ubayy's death and the con¬ 
flicting reports regarding his role in compiling the 
official text. Abu Mus 5 ‘Abd Allah al-AsJi'arl [f.r.] 
(d. 42/662 or later) was a Yemenite famed for his 
eloquent recitation of the Kurkin. His codex is said to 
have been accepted in Ba§ra, where he served as 
governor under c Uraar, and there are reports that his 
reading continued to bo remembered and studied 
there for some time after ‘Uthmftn's text was made 
official. According to one account, when the mes¬ 
senger from ‘UthmSn delivered the Basra copy of the 
new standard text, AbQ MusX said to his followers: 
"Whatever you find in my codex that is not in his, 
do not remove it; but whatever you find missing [in 
mine], write it in” (Mafafiif, 13). This is consistent 
with other reports saying Abu Mesa's codex was large 
and that it contained the two extra suras of Ubayy's 
codex (see below) and other verses not found in other 
codices ( Materials , zog-xi). 

In addition to these three codices, two of which 
are discussed in more detail below, Jeffery classified 
as "primary" the codices attributed to twelve other 
Companions of the Prophet: the second and fourth 
caliphs, 'Umar and ‘All; three of Muhammad’s 
widows, !Jaf$a bint ‘Umar, ‘A’isha bint Abl Bakr, 
and Umm Salama; four whose readings seem to have 
been variations of the Medinan text tradition, Zayd 
b. Tbabit, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘AbbAs, Anas b. Malik, and 
‘Abd AlUh b. al-Zubayr; and three others, Salim 
the Client of AbQ HudJjayfa, ‘Ubayd b. c Umayr, and 
Ibn 'Amr b. aI-‘As. f Ali b. Abl JAlib [f.v.] (d. 40/661), 
cousin and son-in-law of Mubanunad, is often said 
to have been the first to collect the Kur^n after the 
Prophet's death (e.g. Fihrist, 28; tr. Dodge, 62 f.). 
He is reported to have arranged the suras in some 
sort of chronological order, e.g. XCVI, LXXIV, 
LXVIII, LXXI 1 I, etc., and to have given up his 
codex to be burned when ‘Uthman’s text was made 
official. f Abd A 115 h b. ‘Abbas [9.*.] (d. ca. 68/688), 
also a cousin of Muhammad, later gained fame as the 
doyen of early Ivur’an exegetes. He is said to have 
included in his codex the two extra sir as of Ubayy’s 
text (see below), and several later scholars arc said 
to have taken their readings from him. SAIiin b. 
Mu e kib (d. 12/633), sometimes called Salim b. Ma'kil 
(Gesch. des Qor., ii. 11, 20. etc.), one ol the Kur’An 
reciters killed in the battle of YamAma, was one of 
four to whom Muhammad is reported to have 
advised his followers to turn for guidance concerning 
the Qur’an. ‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr (d. 74/693) was an 
early Kur’an reciter in Mecca; his codex may have 
been the basis for the Meccan text tradition, which 
seems not to have been as strong as those of KQfa, 
Ba$ra and Damascus (or Syria). Compared with the 
large number of variants attributed to Ibn Mas‘Od 
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and Ubayy, relatively few are mentioned In the 
literature (or these other codices. Jeffery also col¬ 
lected variants attributed to a number of Muslims of 
die second generation: al-Aswad b. Yarld, ‘Albania, 
Hat tan, Said b. gjubayr, Talb*. Hkrima, MudjAhid, 
‘A^a 1 b. Rabab, al-Rabl* b. al-l<huthaym, al-.Vmajh, 
Djalar al§adib, $ 4 lib b. Kaysan, and al-Harith b. 
Suwayd. More variants arc attributed to some of 
these “secondary* codices" than to most of the 
"primary" ones. In some cases, Jeffery was able to 
determine the primary codex from which a secondary 
one was derived. 

ibn Mas‘ud*s codex is snid to have differed from 
the ‘Uthraanic text in several important respect*. 
The sources ore fairly consistent in saying it did not 
contain the Fatiea and the two charms that became 
suras r, CXIII, and CXIV of the < Uthmi»nic text (see 
4.a below). Variants in the Fdtifta are, however, 
attributed to Ibn Mas‘ud ( Materials , 25), and Ibn 
al-Nadlm reported in 377/987 that he saw a number 
of Ibn Mat*Qd £ur»an manuscripts and that one that 
was about 200 years old included the Fatifm (Fihrist , 
26; Dodge tr., 57 1 .). Of the many variants attributed 
to Ibn Mas c ud (seeCescA. dcsQor.,Hi, 60-83 ; Materials, 
25-113), some involve only different vowels with the 
same consonantal text, and some are purely ortho¬ 
graphic, e.g. Ibn Ma**fld is said to have written 
kulia ntd as two words rather than one in a number 
of places. But the vast majority oi variants listed by 
Bergstrasser and Jeffery for Ibn hlas'Od involve 
differences In the consonantal text that would also 
show up in recitation. Of these, many may be regarded 
as explanatory glosses on the ‘Utfcmanic text; but 
in some cases it is the ‘I’lfcmanic text that seems to 
contain an '‘expansion" or "improvement", some¬ 
times apparently for theological reasons (see Mate¬ 
rials. 17). Among the most questionable of the 
variants attributed to Ibn M&s'Qd are the "£bl*a 
readings", e.g. in V, 67, XXIV. 35 . XXVI, 215, 
XXXIII, Z 5 , 33 . 56 . XLII, 23, XLV1I, 29. LVI. 10, 
LIX, 7, LX. 3, LXXV, 17*19 (see ibid., 40. 65. 68. 
etc.). More difficult to evaluate are the numerous 
"synonym variants”, as for example the following 
found in Sura XXV, where, instead of the ‘UthmSnic 
terms given in parentheses, Ibn Mas'tid is reported 
to have read dja c ala, "makes, brings about", in verse 
48: “and Me It is Who sends (arsala) the winds"; 
U-mn&ra, "give life", in 49: "that We may give 
life [li-nukyiya) thereby to a dead land"; jmfJr, 
"castles", in 61: "Blessed is He Who has placed in 
the heavens constellations (burddj)"; yatajakkara, 
"ponder, consider", in 6s: "for him who desires to 
remember (ya ihdh akkara )"; and al canna, "the 
Garden, Paradise", in 75: "They will be awarded the 
high place (tal-ghur/a ) inasmuch as they were stead¬ 
fast”. Ju 9 t as frequent are cases where an entire 
phrase is different, e.g. Ibn MasSid’s reading in III, 
39: "Then Gabriel called to him, ‘0 Zachariah'", 
instead of the ‘UjhmAnic reading, "Then the angels 
called to him as he stood praying in the sanctuary". 
Some variants may have significance lor the early 
history of Islam or the history of the i^u^an, e.g. 
Ibn Mas^d’s well-known reading al-ftanijiyya, "the 
way oi the JJanifs" instead of al-isUm in III, 19: 
"Behold, the [true] religion (din) of God is Islam", 
and the fact that he is said to have included the 
basmala at the beginning of Sura IX (see 4.C below). 
Also, the order of the silrns in Ibn Mas ( ftd's codex is 
said to have differed considerably from that of the 
‘UdjmJnic text. Two slightly different, incomplete 
lists are recorded, the earlier one by Ibn al-Nad!m 
(Fihrist, *6; Dodge tr., 53-7) and a later one by 


al-Suyutf (Itkdn, I, 64). The missing siJras in each list 
are included in the other, and it is passible to recon¬ 
struct a single list. The principle of arranging the 
5firas in order of descending length is followed more 
closely than in the ‘Udjmanic text, but there is still 
considerable variation Irom this criterion (see Bauer, 
Anordnung dcr Suren, Table IV). Following the 
assumption that the longer sdras were not put 
together until the ‘Uthrainic text was compiled, 
some scholars have concluded that the Ibn Mas'Qd 
lists are "post^Uthmamc” and have little validity 
(e.g. Materials, 23 f.). But if most of the sflros were 
written down and put into approximately their final 
form during Muhammad’s lifetime, then there would 
be no strong reason for rejecting the validity of these 
reports outright. 

Ubayy's codex seems according to the extant 
evidence to have been less important than Ibn 
Mas‘lid's. It appears not to have been the source of 
any secondary codices, and very few unique variants 
are attributed to It. Most variants attributed to 
Ubayy are attributed also to either Ibn Mas c ud or 
Ibn ‘Abbds- Probably the best known feature of 
Ubayy’s codex is that it is said to have included two 
short silras not in the ‘Uthraanic and Iba Mas‘ud 
texts, Surat al-KhaF, with three verses, and Surat 
al-Hafd, with six (see Materials, 180 f.). The order of 
suras in Ubayy's codex is said to have differed from 
that of ‘IJthman’s and Ibn Mas'fld's, and again we 
have two slightly different lists ( Fihrist, 27; Dodge 
tr., 58-61; and Itkdn, i, 64), These lists are, however, 
less complete and less reliable than those given for 
Ibn Mas‘uri, and some sums are difficult to identify. 
Dodge (60) is probably correct in identifying al-nabi 
as SGra LXVI, and Jeffery (Materials, ir5) is no 
doubt mistaken in saying it is SOra LX V. But Dodge 
is certainly wrong in reading al-din (one of the titles 
for Sflra CVII—see Paret, Komtnentar, 554) asaMiu 
(the title of Sara XCV), and in failing to recognise 
Ubayy’s two famous extra suras mentioned above. 
Ibn al-Nadlm states at the end of his list in the 
Fihrist that Ubayy's codex contained 116 suras, and 
he reports that his source of information, al-Fadl b. 
SIj 4 dh 3 ii, saw a copy of an Ubayy codex in a village 
near Basra in the middle of the 3rd century A.H. 

Western scholarship has not reached a consensus 
on what value this mass of allegedly pre^U&manic 
variants has for our knowledge of the history of the 
Kur’dii. Confidence in the variants declined during 
the :930s as they were being collected and analysed. 
Bergs trasser (Gesch. des (far,, ii, 77 * 8 3, 92-6) still gave 
a fairly positive appraisal, but Jeffery ( Materials , 16) 
wrote: “With the increase oi material one feels less 
inclined to venture on such a judgment of value”, 
a view that came to be shared by 0 . PreUl. Then 
after the project to prepare a critical edition of the 
Kuriiin came to a halt, A. Fischer (fs/., xxviii [1948]. 
5) concluded that most of the allegedly pre-*UtIi»nanic 
variants were later attempts by philoiogers to emend 
the ‘Ulhmiimc text. Recently J. Burton (Collection, 
199-312, etc.) and J. Wansbrough (Quranic studies, 
44-6, 202-7, etc.) have concluded that, not just some, 
but all ol the accounts about Companion codices, 
metropolitan codices, and individual variants were 
fabricated by later Muslim jurists and philoiogers; 
but they reach opposite conclusions on the reason 
for this hoax. Burton argues that the Companion 
codices were invented in order to provide a setting 
for the ‘Uthmin collection story, which in turn was 
invented to hide the fact that Muhammad him sell 
had already collected and edited the final edition of 
I the Kur 3 hn (zzt f., 239 L). Wansbrough, on the other 
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hand, asserts that the collection stories and the 
accounts of the Companion codices arose in order to 
give ancient authority for a text that was not even 
compiled until the 3rd/pth century or later. He 
claims, without providing any convincing evidence, 
that the text of the Kur’Sn was so fluid that tlie 
multiple accounts (e.g. of the punishment-stories) 
represent "variant traditions" of different metro¬ 
politan centres (Kufa, Basra, Medina, etc.). Each 
writer has stressed a valid point, i.e., that Muhammad 
played a larger role in compiling and editing the 
Kurkin than is admitted by the traditional accounts 
(Burton), and that as late as the jrd^th century a 
consonantal textus receptus ne varietur still had not 
been achieved (Wansbrough). But both writers seem 
to have overstated their cases. Neither has given 
convincing reasons for his own hypothesis, or for the 
shared assertion that the Muslim accounts should be 
rejected altogether. 

c. Establishment of the canonical text and 
readings. Historically, it is better to speak of the 
'Uthinanic text and the oral tradition that accom¬ 
panied it as evolving gradually over* a period of about 
three centuries. The process by which this text came 
to prevail over its rivals and then became the founda¬ 
tion for several sets of accepted or "canonical" 
readings is far from clear, and the issues involved 
are complex. They include the difficult task of 
reconstructing the stages in the development of 
IjCui’anic orthography, the relationship between the 
written text and the oral tradition, and the tension 
between a critical evaluation of the historical evidence 
and the orthodox views on the gupin. 

From the beginning there were variations in the 
copies of the ‘Ujhminic text. Even the official 
copies of the Medina standard codex ( al-imdm ) sent 
to the main centres are said not to have been iden¬ 
tical. BergstrSsaer [Gesch. des Qor., iii, 6-19) lists and 
discusses a number of variations in the Medina, 
Damascus, Basra, Kufa and Mecca copies of the 
c Uthm 5 nic text, reported in the A/nJuii* of AbO ‘Amr 
al-Dfinl (d. 444 /S052} and in othei works. E.g. the 
Damascus copy is said to have had xta-bi 'l-zubur 
and wa-bi 'l-kitab instead of ua l-subur and u« 
'l-kilab in III, 284, and minkum instead of minhum 
in XL, 21; and the Kufa copy is said to have had 
c amilat instead of ‘amilat-hu in XXXVI, 35, and 
aw an (which occurs in the Egyptian standard 
edition) instead of tra *an in XL, 26. These differences 
are of course minor, but they do involve changes in 
the consonantal forms. Such variations can best be 
explained as resulting from carelessness on the pait 
of the scribes or lack of concern for exact uniformity 
among the authorities. 

Deficiencies in the Arabic script used in the earliest 
copies of the Kur’an led to further differences, in die 
oral tradition as well as the text tradition. During the 
first Islamic century, Arabic was written in a so called 
scriplio defectives in which only the consonants were 
given, and in several instances the same form was 
used for two or more consonants, e.g. d and dh, ft 
and kh, and even very different phonemes such as 
r and r, and in some positions b, t, ih, *. and y. Since 
no diacritical points or vowel signs were included, 
the vocalisation was moreover left to the reader. 
This meant that even when there was agreement on 
the consonants, some verbs could be read as active 
or passive, some nouns could be read with different 
case endings, and some forms could be read as either 
nouns or verbs. The lists compiled by Jeffery in his 
Materials contain many examples of canonical and 
non-canonical variants based on forms that are 


indistinguishable in the scriptio dcfcctiva of early 
Ivuriin manuscripts. In most cases the meaning is 
affected very little, as lor example whether kabfr or 
katnir is read in II, 219 (the latter was read by Ibn 
M£s‘Qd and two of the Seven, Hamza and al-Kisa^— 
see below), or hatlub, "mound", or diada{h, "tomb", 
is read in XXI. 96 (the latter was read by Ibn Mas'Qd 
and others). In some instances the alteration of a case 
ending or some other slight change in the vowelltng 
does significantly affect the meaning (see £HVTT and 
Zwettler, Oral tradition, 112 If.). 

During the Umayyad period (41-132/661-750) the 
‘Ujhminic text tradition became more and more 
diverse, and new readings arose combining elements 
of the ‘Uthmanic and Companion oral and text 
traditions, especially those of Ibn Mas‘ud and Ubayy. 
By early ‘Abbdsid times there was such a confusion 
of readings that it became impossible to distinguish 
c Uthm 5 nic from non-HJthminie ones, or to recover 
with confidence the "original" ‘Uthminic text Some 
order was brought to this confusion by the estab¬ 
lishment of a scriptio plena, a fully vowelled and 
pointed text. Muslim accounts of the introduction of 
this improved script are unreliable because they vary 
so much and are not consistent with pa Ideographical 
evidence (Blachirc, Jnirod., 78-90). A popular view 
is that al-tfadjdj2di was responsible for introducing 
vowel signs and dots for the consonants when he was 
governor of ‘Irak (74*95/694-714)- But Kur’An 
manuscripts from the first three or four Islamic 
centuries show that a scriptio plena came to be 
accepted very slowly. Dots of different colours or in 
different positions (above, below, and beside the 
consonants) were used to indicate the three short 
vowels in some fairly early manuscripts, and in some, 
but not all, later ones. Strokes or dots for distinguish¬ 
ing consonants, as well as other signs for doubled 
consonants, pauses, and even the finer points of 
recitation, were introduced later (see Khajt, Gesch. 
des Qor., iii, 19-57 and N. Abbott, Rise of the North 
Arabic script, 17-44; on the difficulty of dating these 
early manuscripts, see A. Grohmann, The problem of 
dating early Qtir y dns, in Isl., xxxiii [2958], 213-31). 

By the early 4th/xoth century the improved Arabic 
script was widely, although not universally, accepted 
by Kur’in scholars. One result of the general use 
of the more precise script was that the differences 
in the texts became more pronounced, and this 
caused heated disputes as to which reading was the 
correct one. Another result was that it became 
possible for the authorities to enforce a greater 
measure of uniformity. Thu central figure in what 
became the most important Kur* 5 n reform since the 
time of ‘UUjman was Abu Bakr b. Mudiahid (d. 324/ 
936). His aim was to restrict the number ol acceptable 
readings, accept only those based on a fairly uniform 
consonantal text, renounce the attempts of some 
scholars to achieve absolute uniformity (something 
which he realised was impossible), and at least 
ameliorate if not bring to an end the rivalry among 
scholars, each of whom claimed to possess the one 
correct reading. With a stroke of genius he chose 
seven well known tfur’An teachers of the and/Sth 
century and declared that their readings all had divine 
authority, which the others lacked. He based this on 
the popular in which the Prophet says the 

Kur’An was reveaed to him in "seven ahruf" (al* 
Bukhari, Fada'il al-tsur'in, bdb 4; Muslim, Soldi at- 
tnvsdfirln, trads. 270-4. etc.). The meaning of this ex¬ 
pression in the badilh is uncertain, the terra ahruf 
being the plural of ftarf, "letter" (see Gesch. des Qor., i, 
48-51, iii, 106 f.). Ibn Mu&ahid interpreted the ex- 
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press ion to mean “seven readings’*. His view, worked 
out in a book called ai-Kird'dt ul-sab'a, “The Seven 
Readings”, came at just the right time. It was adopt¬ 
ed by the trtfzirs Ibu Mukla and C A11 b. ‘Is* [f.vu.] and 
made official in the year 322/934 when the scholar 
Ibn Miksam was forced to retract his view that the 
consonantal text could be read in any manner that 
was grammatically correct. The following year 
another Rur* 3 n scholar, Ibn Shauabftdl] was 

similarly condemned and forced to renounce his view 
that it was permissible to use the readings of Ibn 
Mas'Qd and Ubayy. 

Selecting several rival systems and declaring them 
equally authoritative was of course the same method 
used elsewhere by Muslims to avert endless disputes, 
e.g. the four Sunni legal schools. But Ibn MudjShid's 
system of seven readings was not completely arbi¬ 
trary. Strong Kur'Sn traditions existed in Kufa, 
Basra, Medina arc! Damascus; and Mecca also had 
its own tradition. Kufa stood out above the others 
as the leading centre for Kur’in studies and the seal 
of several rival traditions. So Ibn Mudjahid selected 
one reading each for Medina, Mecca, Basra and 
Damascus—those of N&fi‘ (d. 169/783), Ibn Kathir 
(d. 120/737), AbQ c Amr (d. 134/770). and Ibn ‘Amir 
(d. : 18/736), respectively—and three for Kufa, those 
of c A$im (d. 127/744), Hamza (d. 15G/772). and al- 
KisS’I (d. 189/804). His attempt to limit the number 
of canonical readings to seven was not acceptable to 
all, and there was strong support for alternative 
readings In most of the five cities. Eventually 
scholars began to speak of the Ten readings, and even 
the Fourteen. The most widely accepted of these, the 
so-called "three after the seven” are the readings of 
AbQ Ja*fir (d. 130/747), Ya‘kub al-Hadrami (d. 205/ 
820), and Khalaf (d. 229/843). Among the "four after 
the ten", two deserve special notice, the readings of 
the famous xl-IJasan » 1 -Ba?ri (d. 110/728) and al- 
A‘mas]3 (d. 148/765), of Ba$ra and Kufa respectively. 
I-or each of the Ten, two slightly different "versions'* 
(sing, ritrdyo) came to be accepted according to 
scholars of a generation or two later, e.g. the "ver¬ 
sions*' of Wars|i (d. 197/812) and KilQn (d. 220/833) 
foi the reading (fcirvi***) of N&fi*, those of Haf? 
(d. 190/803) and Shu*ba (d. 194/809) for c A?im, and 
those of Khalaf (ineationed above) and Khallml 
(d. 220/833) for Hamza. For complete lists and discus¬ 
sion of this development, see Gesch. dts Qor., iii, 169- 
90, and Blach&re, Introd., 116-35. 

During the 5 th/nth century the exclusive author¬ 
ity of the Seven began to prevail, and several works 
were written on them, e.g., the K. al-Taysir by al- 
Danl (d. 444/1053) (see Bibl.), which replaced Ibn 
MudjShid’s work. The seven came to be followed 
exclusively in public readings, while the others con¬ 
tinued to be used in Rur'an commentaries and works 
on philology, grammar, etc. The Kur’An readers 
(fcurrd 3 ), who maintained a lively tradition, con¬ 
tinued at least a scholarly interest in the "three 
after the seven", and further refinements were made 
in all of the Ten readings. Two "ways" (t*rtik, sing. 
farift) of reciting each "version” (riwaya) came to 
be accepted, and then two more "ways" for each 
farik, making altogether eighty "ways’* of reciting ten 
"readings". See Labib as-Said, The recited Koran, 
Princeton 1975. including a complete list of the 
eighty, 127-30; on the readings, see kirA ’a, and on 
methods of reciting, taejwId. 

At the present, only two "versions” are in general 
use, that of tfaf$ 'an c A§iin, which for centuries has 
been followed in most regions and in 1924 was given 
a kind of official sanction by being adopted iu the 


Egyptian standard edition of the Kur’Sn, and that 
of Warsh c an NSfi c , followed in parts of Africa 
other thnn Egypt. The latter was used by the Yemen¬ 
ite scholar al-SJiawkAn! (d. 1230/1834), in the ma 
nuscript of his RurMn commentary (see Bibl.), but 
m the printed edition the tfaf? f an ‘A$ini reading 
was substituted. The Egyptian standard edition is 
now regarded as the best of the Kur’Qn so far avail¬ 
able, although it was based on oral tradition and late 
kird'&i litoraturc ai»d is not always consistent with 
the oldest and best sources (see G. Bergstriisser, 
KoranJtsung in Kairo, in hi., xx [1932], and 0 . Pretzl, 
"Anmerkungen” to Ortkographie und Punktierung des 
Korans, 1932). 

The history of the text of the Kur*An is yet to be 
written. One aspect of this task is a thorough analysis 
of the relationship between the Seven or the Ten 
and all the other readings, including the Companion 
codices. Until such an analysis is undertaken it will 
not be possible to give a final evaluation of the 
sources. The variants found in the "four after the 
ten" oftou involve a consonantal text that differs 
from that of the majority among the Ten (i.e., the 
“‘UthmAuic text"), and they sometimes have 
completely different words—see, e.g., the references 
to the readings of al-Hasan al-Ba$ri and al-A'mash in 
Materials, especially in the listings for Ibn Mas'ud 
and Ubayy. A rough survey of Jeffery’s lists shows 
that Ibn Mas < Qd*s variants agree fairly frequently 
with those of two of the Seven from KQfa, Hamza 
and al-KisST, as is to be expected, and even more 
frequently with those of al-Hasan and al-A'mas]} 
(the latter was also a Kflfan reader). L’bayy's variants 
agree fairly frequently with those of two others 
among the Seven, Ibn Kathir and Abu ‘Arnr (from 
Mecca and Basra), and also with those of al-Hasan 
and a!-A < mash, but somewhat surprisingly not with 
those of Ibn ‘Amir, the only reader from Damascus 
among the Fourteen. This important aspect of the 
history of the Kur 5 in deserves a thorough scientific 
study, preferably with the use of a computer. On the 
question of the completeness and authenticity of the 
Kur\"»n, see Bell-Watt, 50-6; for a clear statement 
and defence of the modern orthodox position, Labib 
as-Said, op. cit., 19-4*. 

4. Structure 

a. The silras and their names. The Rur’in 
consists of su sections of widely varying length and 
form called silra s. which are divided into a number of 
verses (d ydt), ranging from three to 286 or 287. As 
shown above, the terms stir a and dya both occur 
within the text of the KurMn. but it is not certain 
that either has its present meaning there, i.e., refers 
to the present itfras and verses. Sura is sometimes 
translated "chapter ", but this is misleading. The first 
silra, al-FtUifta, "The Opening" [f.t.J, is a prayer, 
and the last two, known as al-mu c aviriJhaSdn, "t be 
two [sfirasj of taking refuge", are charms or incanta 
tions. These three serve as a kind of introduction and 
two-part conclusion to the Kur’Sn. Except for a few 
other very short sBras near the end (e.g. CIX, CXI, 
CXII), very lew treat a single topic (XII, on the 
story of Joseph, and LXXI, 011 Noah, are notable 
exceptions) or otherwise appear to be structured 
entities (e.g. XXVI and LV). Most of the sdras 
consist of several segments or pericopes that are only 
loosely connected, often with little or no apparent 
connection of thought. Some short sum (e.g- CIII, 
CVIII) seem to be isolated fragments; and it is not 
unlikely that some of the present suras or parts of 
them were once joiued with others. For instance, 
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llbayy b. KaT) and other early authorities arc 
reported to have regarded CV and CVI as a single 
sura (see Il$an, i, x86f,; Materials, 179; Birkcland, 
The I.ord guuteth, 100*30). 

After the Fatima, the suruc are arranged roughly 
in order of descending length, beginning with “The 
Cow" (II), with over 700 lines (60 pages) in a modern 
printed copy of the Egyptian standard edition, and 
ending with several suras with just two or three 
lines. Actually, thertir* called "Abundance" (CVIII), 
mentioned above as a possible fragment, has the 
distinction of being the shortest, having only ten 
words. The length of the siiras was only one of 
several factors affecting the arrangement of the 
Kur’&n. If the sums were exactly in order of length, 
the first thirty would be: II, IV, III, VII, VI, V, IX, 
XI, XVI, X, XII, XVII, XVIII, XXVI, XXVIII, 
XX, XXIV, XXXIII, XXII, VIII, XXI, XL, 
XXXIX, XXVII, XXIII, XXXVII, XIX, XXV, 
XLIII. and XXXIV. Note that Sara VIII (which is 
20th in order of length) and XIII, XIV, and XV 
(not in this list) are much too short for their positions, 
while XXXIX, XL, and XLIII are too long. The 
explanation for these last two groups is clear. XIII, 
XIV, and XV begin with the "mysterious letters" 
al{tn)r &nd were kept with the other ah stints, X-XIJ, 
while XL and XLIII begin with (tm and were kept 
with the other htn siiras, a group to which XXXIX 
also belongs (sec 4.d below). Other factors that 
influenced the order of the suras include their dates, 
main topics, and introductions. For instance, LVII- 
LXVI are a group of Medinan 5rims kept together 
in spite of varying lengths (see also their introductory 
formulas); X-XV, besides being air suras, all feature 
prophet stories and arc named after prophets, except 
hr XIII, which has alntr; and XXXIV and XXXV 
begin with the same formula, as do LXV and LX VI, 
and several groups of suras with the same mysterious 
letters (sec below); cf. also LXXIII and LXXIV, 
LXXXV and LXXXVI, and others that begin with 
oaths. For complete lists of the siiras and their 
relative lengths, see Bell-Watt, 206-12, and Bauer, 
A nordnung der Suren (see Bibl.). 

Muslim writers normally refer to the siiras by 
their names rather than their numbers. Since the 
names were not established during Muhammad's life¬ 
time and did not come to be regarded as parts of 
the text, most siiras came to be known by moie than 
one name. The Egyptian standard edition has had a 
considerable impact in establishing uniform names, 
and most of the alternative ones are no longer used. 
Notable exceptions are the continued use by Indo- 
Pakistani writers (and also Pickthall's translation 
of the names Bani Israeli for Sfira XVII, al-mald 3 ika 
for XXXV, al mu'min lor XL, al-taffi/lor LXXXIII, 
alinshirah lor XCIV, al-silidl lor XCIX, and most 
also use kd 3 mtm tor XLI, al-dahr for LXXYI, and 
at lahab for CXI. Flugel and thus Bell and other 
European writers use al-mai&'ika for XXXV, «/• 
9NM*miK for XL. alam tu&rafi for XCIV, and tabbal 
for CXI. A complete list of the siira names and 
abbreviations found most often In the literature on 
the Kurkin is given in Paret, Kommentar, 551-9. 
Most of the sdra names do not indicate the subject- 
matter, as would normally be expected of .1 title. 
Instead they are taken from a key term or catchword 
that would identify the sura for those who had them 
memorised, showing that the names arose within the 
oral rather than the written tradition. 

The sura names used in the Egyptian standard 
edition can be classified as follows: (1) Just over half 
of the sums take their names from key words at 


or near the beginning of the siiras. The method 
most often used is to name tlie siiro for the first 
rhyme word, i.c., the last word of the first verse. 
This is done in 30 siiras: XX**, XXIII, XXX, 
XXXVI**, LII*, LIV, LVI, LX 1 X*, LXXIII-V, 
LXXXIII, LXXXV-VIII, LXXXIX*, XC, XCIII*, 
XCYII-VIII, Cl* CII, cm*. CV-VI, CVIII-IX and 
CXIII-XIV. In the eight marked with asterisks, the 
first rhyme-word is also the first word of the sura, 
a method used in 14 other suras : XXXVII, 
XXXVIII**, L**, LI, LIII, LV, LXVIII, LXXVII, 
LXXIX, LXXX, XCI II, XCV and C. The four 
marked with two asterisks are named foe their 
mysterious letters. A further 18 arc named for other 
key words in the first or second verse: VIII, XXV, 
XXXV, XLI, XLVXI-VIII, LIX, LXIII, LXVII, 
LX X-LX XII, LXXVI. LXXVII I, XCVI. XCIX, 
CIX and CX. (2) In about one-third of the siiras the 
name is a key term or catchwoid that occurs else¬ 
where in the siira. In 16 of these this is the only 
occurrence of the term in the Kur'Sn (given here 
without the definite article): Cow in II, 67-71; 
Tabic, V, in 14; Heights, VII, 46-8; IJidjr, XV, 80; 
Bee. XVI, 68; Cave, XVIII, 9 ff-; Poets, XXVI, 224; 
Ant, XXVII, 18; Spider, XXIX, 41; Lukmin, 
XXXI, 12 f.; Troops, XXXIX, 71-3; Counsel, XLH, 
38; Hobbling, XLV, 38; Sand-dunes, XLVI, 21; 
Apartments, XLIX, 4; and Mutual Fraud, LXIV, 9 
(some first-word and first rhyme-word names listed 
above arc also only occurrences). Only two of the 
narrative sums are named for a key term in the siira 
that designates the single theme: Joseph (XII) and 
Noah (LXX 1 ). Twelve are named for a key term that 
designates one of several themes or stories: Family 
of ‘Imran (III), Women (IV), Jonah (X). Hud (XI), 
Abraham (XIV), Mary (XIX), Pilgrimage (XXII), 
Confederates (XXXIII), Sheba (XXXIV), and three 
listed above—H»djr, Cave, and LukmUn. Seven are 
named for other striking terms that occur also in 
other suras: Cattle (VI), Thunder (XIII), Light 
(XXIV), Ornaments (XLIII), Smoke (XLIV), Iron 
(LVII) and Ranks (LXI). (3) The names of 14 suras 
do not occur in these sums, and most do not occur 
anywhere in the fcur'&n. Most of these names are 
based on verbs tnat do occur, usually near the begin¬ 
ning of the siira: Night Journey (XVII), Prostration 
(XXXII), Disputer (LVIII), Woman Tested (LX), 
Congregation (LXII), Divorce* (LXV), Prohibition 
(LXVI), Veiling (LXXXI), Splitting (LXXXH). 
Rending (LXXXIV), and Expanding (XCIV). The 
names of the other three were chosen to indicate tie 
function of the sum, The Opening (I), or the main 
theme, Prophets* (XXI) and Unity (of Cod) (CXII). 
Only the two terms with asterisks occur elsewhere in 
the Kur^n. On the names and abbreviations used 
for the sums, see Paret, Kommentar, 545-30. 

b. The verses. Like the suras, the verses vary 
considerably in length and style. In some siiras, which 
tend tc be short and early, the verses are short and 
often rhythmic. Sometimes there even seems to be 
an element of metre (LXXIV, 1-7, XCI, 1-10; cf. 
XCIX, CIV), but this is caused by the repetition of 
certain grammatical forms and not by an effort to 
carry through a strict metre of either syllables or 
stresses. These short, rhythmic verses are often also 
difficult to translate or interpret because of their use 
of rare terms, symbolism, metaphor, and other 
"poetic" features. Most longer suras, and some short 
Medinan ones (eg. LX, LXV), have longer, more 
prosaic verses, often with short statements or 
formulas attached to the ends in order to provide the 
rhyme. The one feature that all the verses have in 
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common is that they end in an irregular rhyme cr 
assonance (discussed in 6.e below). Because of the 
rhyme the verses form the most natural divisions of 
the text, and yet wc cannot be certain where some 
verses originally ended. Verse divisions are not 
indicated in the oldest manuscripts, and they vary 
somewhat when they are marked, possibly reflecting 
dillerences in the early oral tradition that go back 
to revisions made in the text during the Prophet's 
lifetime. There is clear evidence that the rhyme and 
the verse divisions were altered in some sflr<is. where 
passages originally in one rhyme were inserted into 
passages in another rhyme (see Bell-Watt, 89 ff-'- 
But the main reason for the variation in the verse 
divisions is that the rhyme or assonance is usually 
formed by certain grammatical forms and endings 
that occur frequently in Arabic, and thus within 
many of the longer verses. 

Several different systems of verse division and 
numbering arose within the Muslim community. In 
his English translation M. Pickthall followed an 
Indian text tradition in which VI. 73 of the Egyptian 
standard text is divided into two verses, so that 74- 
165 become 75-166, XVIIi, is is divided so that 19- 
no become 20 -tti, and XXXVI, 34 and 35 are 
combined so that 36-83 become 35-82. The editors ot 
the 1976 Festival edition (see Ribl.) adopted the 
Egyptian verse divisions and numbering throughout. 
Even where the verse divisions are the same, there 
are variations in the numbering in various Muslim 
editions of the Arabic text and translations, depending 
on whether or not the basmala and the mysterious 
letters are counted. The Egyptian standard edition 
counts the basmala (see below) as verse 1 only in the 
Fatima, and is inconsistent in counting the mysterious 
letters, counting them as a separate verse (verse 1) 
in sums II, III, VII, XIX, XX, XXVI. XXVIII, 
XXX, XXXI, XXXII, XXXVI and XL-XLYI, 
except that in XLII hm and *s* are counted as two 
verses. In all other cases the mysterious letters are 
regarded as the beginning of verse 1. Pickthall 
counted these letters as a separate verse in the same 
stints as in the Egyptian edition and also in X and 
XXXVIII. Some Indo-Pakistani Arabic texts and 
translations of the Kur*an, e.g., those of Pir Salahad* 
din, M. Zafrulla Khan and M. G. Farid, always count 
the basmala as verse r. 

The Arabic text of the KurMn most widely used 
in the West until recently is that of Gustav FliigeJ 
(1834), which does not follow any one Oriental text 
tradition. In an effort to establish an improved text. 
FlUgel made many changes in the verse divisions, 
altering the numbering in slightly over half ihe 
siJras. The verse divisions and numbering are the 
same in the Egyptian and FlUgel editions only in 
suroi XV, XLVI 1 MX, LI- 11 . LIV, LIX-LXX, 
LXXUI. LXXV-VII, LXXIX, LXXXI-VIII, XC- 
XCVII, XCIX, C. C 1 I-V and CVII-X 1 V. The Flugel 
text never counts the basmala as a verse, and never 
counts the mysterious letters as a separate verse, but 
always as the beginning of verse t. The English 
translations by R. Bell and A. J. Arberry follow the 
FlOge! numbering. The Italian translation by A. 
Bausani and the English by A. H. Siddiqui follow 
the Egyptian numbering, as does Yusuf Ali, usually 
but not always. The German translation by R. Paret 
and the French by R. Blachfcre give both numberings, 
Paret giving the Egyptian first, Blachbrc the Flugel 
first. For a complete list of the differences in these 
two numbering systems and a table for converting 
the FlUgel numbers to Egyptian, see Bell-Watt, *02 f. 
The standard work on the various Islamic numbering 


systems is A. Spitaler, Die Ferszdhlung ies Koran 
nach islamischer Oberlufetung, Munich 1935. 

c. The basmala. At the beginning of each sQra 
except IX stands the basmala, the formula, bisvii 
'lldhi 'l-rahmdni ‘l-rahlnt, which can be interpreted 
or translated at least three ways: "In the name of 
God, the Merciful, the Compassionate" (e.g.. Bell, 
Arberry): "In the name of God. the compassionate 
Merciful (One)*' (ci. Blachfcrc); or "In the name of 
the merciful and compassionate God" (cf. Paret). 
This formula occurs one other time in the Kur’Sn, 
in XXVII, 30, as the opening of Solomon's letter to 
the queen of Sheba. The elements of the basmala also 
occur separately: bisrni 'Udk (without the alif in 
bismi. *xs In the basmala) occurs once, in XI, 41. 
and the twin attributes, al-rahmdn al-rahim, occur 
together four more times, in I, 3, II, 163, XLI, 2 
and LIX. 22. It may be significant that whenever 
these attributes appear together, including in 1, x and 
XXVII, 30, al-rahim always serves as a rhymeword. 
Al ralwwt 1, always with the definite article, occurs 
within the text 57 times altogether—i.e. counting 1.1. 
but not the other occurrences of the basmala at the 
head of the suras. Al-rakint occurs 33 times with the 
definite article, and frequently without. The fact that 
the last two terms of the basnuiln occur together 
elsewhere in the ftur^n following the same pattern 
as many other pairs of divine attributes (see 6.c below) 
suggests that the first of the three interpretations 
given above is the test (cf. Jomier, Lc nom divin 
"a!-Rahman" dans U Coran [sec Bibl.J). 

On the origin of the basinala and its placement at 
the head of the siiras there is difference of opinion. 
Some Muslims believe that this formula was part of 
the revelation and was included at the head of the 
suras, from the beginning. Textual evidence within 
the Rur’an, supported by other early historical 
evidence, suggests that this is not the ease. ' Allah'’ 
in the basmala is clearly the preferred name for God. 
and al-rahmdn and al-rahim, according to their 
^ur* 5 nic usage, are either names or epithets for God. 
Yet these names are conspicuously absent in earlier 
parts of the Kur’an, where Muhammad’s Lord is 
referred to as rabb. "Lord ', and the Rur’anic formula 
that occurs during this early period is bi ’smi rabbika, 
"in the name of thy Lord", occuring in LVI, 74. 96. 
LXIX, 52, and XCVI, r (in this formula bi 'sm 1 has 
the ali/). Then, possibly as much as tivo years or 
even more after the beginning of Muhammad’s 
public ministry, the names al-Rabman and Allih 
were introduced into the revelation. For a while the 
name al-Rabman was preferred; see, e.g., XIII, 30, 
XXV, bo and sixteen times in XIX. Rur^nic evi¬ 
dence supports the testimony of early Muslim 
scholars who report that the Meccans reiused to 
accept al-Rabman as the name of God, while they 
did know Allah as a type of "High God" (see W. M. 
Watt, Relit/ t« a "High bod”, in JSS, xvi [1971J, 
35-40). The next stage in this development is seen in 
XVfl, no, a key verse that says Muslims may use 
either name, Allah or al-Rabman; but the effect of 
this verse was to replace al- Rahman with AUSh as the 
primary or preferred name for God, as is seen in 
XIII, 26, XXXIV, 24 and many other verses that 
parallel the earlier ai-Rabnian contexts. After the 
revelation of XVII, no the term al-rahmdn seldom if 
ever occurs in the Kur’an alone, and it loses its 
significance as a proper name for God, partly by being 
connected with al-rahim and the Arabic root r h m- 
Further evidence for the conclusions stated here are 
given in Welch, Allah and other super natural beings 
(sec BM.)\ on the foreign origin of al rafimdn and its 
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use in Arabia as a proper name for God before and 
during the time of Mubammad, see Gesch. dts Qor., 
i, Ii2f.: Horovitz, Jetttsk proper names. 57-9: 
Foreign vocab., 140 f.; and basmala. 

The evidence seems to indicate that the basmala 
came into use as a result of this controversy over 
divine names, probably a short time after the 
revelation of XVII, no. It is possible that the 
basmala was formed from existing IJCuriinic expres¬ 
sions, i.e. bismi lldh in XI, 41 and al-rahmdn al-rahim 
in what is now I, 3; but it seems much more likely 
that the Fdtiba and all Kur’inic occurrences of these 
twin attributes date from after XVII, iro. It also 
seems likely that the basmala was not originally part 
of the Fitiba; note that the KuriAn scholars of 
Medina, Ba$ra, and Syria did not count it as a verso 
in the Fdliha, and that this sura without the basmala 
is often referred to as al-hamd, which may have been 
its original title [see basmala]. As soon as the basmala 
came irto use, Muhammad no doubt used it to 
introduce each recitation of a portion of the Kur’Au. 
Since many suras contain passages from different 
periods (see s.c below}, Mubaimnad must have 
recited the basmala before many segments that are 
now in the middle of the sura s. Only when the siiras 
reached their final, written form, in some cases after 
Muhammad's death, was the basmala placed at the 
beginning of each sura as we have it toda\. 

d. The mysterious letters. At the beginning of 
29 siiras just after the basmala stands a letter or 
group of letters called in Arabic Jatcdlxb al-sutrar, 
"the openers of the suras’’, awd’tl al-suu-ar, "the 
beginnings of the siiras", al-fiuruj al-mukatta'a/di, 
"the disconnected letters", etc., but generally referred 
to in European languages as “the mysterious letters". 
They are recited as letters of the alphabet, and for 
14 centuries they have intrigued and baffled Muslim 
scholars. Some saw them as abbreviations e.g. air 
for al-rahrndn, aim for al-rahim, frm for al-robmdn 
al-rahim, } for }ddi yd tnuhammad, ys for y£ sayytd 
al-mursalin, etc. Mkrima and others relate from Ibn 
‘AbbSs the view that air, fim, and n together stand 
for al-rahmdu {Ithdn, ii, 9). Others concluded that the 
letters are not abbreviations, but offered a variety 
of alternative explanations, that they are sounds 
meant to arouse the attention of the Prophet or to 
captivate his audience so they would be more 
attentive, myrtical signs with symbolic meaning 
based on the numerical value of the Arabic letters, 
(written) signs of separation (/awdfil) between the 
suras, simply Arabic letters attesting that the 
revelation is in the familiar language of the people, 
etc. Al-SuyOtl {ibid., to) mentions, for instance, a 
tradition related by Ihn ls^ftk on the authority of 
Ibn ‘Abbis in which a group of Jews tell Muhammad 
that the numerical value of the letters would indicate 
the number of years his community would last. At 
first they heard him recite aim (x J- 30 +• 40 — 71), 
and said it would last 71 years. Then they heard 
alms (1 + 30 + 40 -f- 60) suggesting 131 years, then 
air (1 + 30 -+ 200) or 231 years, and then almr or 
271 years. In the end they concluded that the matter 
was ambiguous. Al-SuyOfl discusses these and many 
other possibilities (1 bid., 8-13) and concludes that the 
Jamatib are simply mysterious letters or symbols 
known fully only to God. Later Muslim scholars have 
tended to accept this view, although the abbreviation 
theory has remained popular. A few modern Muslims 
have put forward new variations of mediaeval sug¬ 
gestions, e.g. Hashi.ii Amir Ali (see Bibl) argues that 
all of the groups of letters, not just some of them, 
are vocatives addressed to the Prophet, and ‘All 


NA§Gb al-T^hir (see Bibl.) proposes that the numerical 
value of the fetters represents the number of verses 
in the "original" (in most cases, Meccan) versions of 
the sums or groups of sums concerned. Citing the 
same examples as al-Suyut! (but not always the same 
values). al-Jahir says, for instance, that Sura VII, 
which has 005 verses and begins with a/«j (1 + 30 + 
40 4- 90 — 161), originally consisted of only the first 
161 verses. In other cases he has to combine various 
groups of siiras in order to obtain the required number 
of verses. Thus, adding the nr verses of XII and the 
“rao Meccan verses" of XI gives him 231, the value 
of the letters air which occur at the beginning of 
these two siiras (and also X, XIV, and XV, which he 
does not mention). Sura XIII, with almr (x -f 30 + 
40 d- 200 — 271), he argues has 40 Meccan verse 
which when added to the 231 of XI and XII gives 
the required 271- In response, it is sufficient to note 
that no sura with the letters now has the same 
number of verses as the value of the letters, and in no 
case does al-T&bir's suggested number of original or 
Meccan verses agree with the view given in the 
Egyptian standard edition, much less a critical view 
of the chronology of the siiras involved. This theory 
is a prime example of the way arbitrary speculation 
has been applied to these letters. 

A number of Western scholars have taken up the 
challenge to explain these letters since the publication 
of Th. Noldeke'a Gtschichie dts Qordns in i860. 
Noldeke suggested {215 f.) that they are the initials 
or monograms of the owners of the manuscripts used 
by Zayd when he first compiled the gur’dn, e.g. 
alr[s) lot al-Zubayr, almr for al-Mughlra and fim for 
c Abd al-Rahman. These monograms, he said, got 
into the text by accident when later Muslims no 
longer knew their meaning. This view was widely 
accepted for a while in Europe and was taken up 
again and defended in X901 by H. Hirschfcld {New 
researches, 14Z-3) who however regarded each letter 
as the initial of a different owner, r[a) for al-Zubayr, 
m for al-Mugblra, h lor HuJJjayfa, etc. Hirschfeld's 
reason for rejecting the view that the letters went 
back to Mubammad was that if they did "he must 
have had an important share in the arrangement of 
the siiras, and this would contradict all we know of 
the compilation of the Qor An" (141). But by the time 
Hirschfeld’s book was published, Ndldeke had 
reversed his position, on the basis of a brief but 
insightful discussion on the subject by O. Loth 
{Tabari's Koranrnmmenlar, in ZD MG, xxxv [188:], 
603 f.). According io Loth, the letters occur only in 
"late Meccan and early Medinan sums" when 
Mubammad was “drawing near to Judaism", and in 
some cases the beginning verses contain an allusion 
to the letters (i.e. "these are the signs (dydt) of the 
Book"). He concluded that the letters are Cabalistic 
symbols standing for certain key words and phrases 
in the siiras before which they stand. Loth's argu¬ 
ments were sufficient to cause Noldeke to abandon 
his earlier view and conclude that the letters are part 
of the revelation, having however no special meaning 
other than as mystical allusions to the heavenly Book 
{Orientaltsche Skixun , 1892, 501-, also stated in 
Ency. Bril., 9th ed., xvi, 5971-). F. Schwally, in 
a perceptive survey of the literature up to 1919 
(Gesch. des Qor., ii, 68-78). wisely rejected Loth's 
abbreviation suggestions as being too arbitrary (73), 
while commending him on his main argument (73*5). 
Schwally could not, however, accept Noldeke’s later 
view, calling it "doubtful" and insisting that "the 
symbols arc still somehow connected with the 
redaction of the siiras" (76). Leaving open the 
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possibility that the letters arc part of the revelation, 
Schwally made the following important statement: 
"If Mubaminad was indeed the originator of the 
symbols, then he must also have been the editor of 
the ciphered sflros. This would indeed contradict 
earlier prevailing views, but would agree with our 
earlier statements that the Prophet relied on secre¬ 
taries to whom he dictated his revelations, that 
already his object was to produce a special book of 
revelation, and that the manner in which pieces 
from various periods but of similar content are 
strung together in certain stfras produces the im¬ 
pression that this editing originates from the Prophet 
himself’* (77). Schwally was thus a harbinger of the 
work of Bell in the 1930s. 

In the meanwhile, two more attempts were made 
to follow up on Loth’s version of the abbreviation 
theory. In 1921 Hans Bauer (Anordnung dcr Suren) 
provided statistical evidence for Schwally** first 
point, that the letters are connected with the redac¬ 
tion of the sflras, but failed to follow up on the 
second. Instead, he offered an unconvincing list of 
catchwords for which the letters arc said tc be old 
abbreviations: ys for ya sM, "ho who runs", in 
XXXVI, 20; f for fti/in&l, "chargers”, in XXXVIII, 
31; ft for karlnuhu, "he who is ut his side", in L, 23 
and 27, etc. For the groups of siiras with the same 
letters he sought some "inner or outer connection 
among the suras", and suggested that/s(ri) in XXVI- 
VIII stood for far sluln, "Mount Sinai", and Moses, 
and that aim stood for al-matkdni (sec r.b above). 
Independently E. Goossens proposed a similar view- 
in a 1923 Isl. article (sec tixbl.), that the letters arc 
abbreviations for discarded aijra titles: A for flmrttn, 
n for al-niin, "the fish", or dhu ‘l-iuhi, one of Jonah's 
titles, etc. The air suras, now named after individual 
messengers, he said once formed a srlm-group called 
al-rusul, "the messengers", and the aim suras formed 
a similar group called al-mathal. “the parable*'. His 
most innovative suggestion was that some letters are 
remnants of titles that were discarded or abbreviated 
when some suras were rearranged, e.g. ys (XXXVI) 
is the remnant of al-yas or al-ydsin (two names for 
Elias in XXXVII, 123, 130), the title of an earlier 
sura consisting of XXXVI -f XXXVII, 12-182, and 
f (XXXVIII) is the remnant of al-fdfjdt (the first 
word and title of what is now XXXVII), the title of 
an earlier sura consisting of XXXVII, i-ii + 
XXXVIII. Bauer and Goossens inspired another 
abbreviation theory, that of Morris Seale (see Bibl.) 
who suggested that the letters served as mnemonics 
of the contents of the suras involved. Seale accepted 
Bauer's Mount Sinai and Moses for/s(»i) and Goossens’ 
al-rusul for air, but preferred <U-maw € ifa, "admoni¬ 
tion", for aim and Yunus (Jonah) for ys. The diversity 
of these proposals and the fact that several alternative 
suggestions are often equally plausible demonstrate 
the futility of this approach, which also fails to 
respond to some of the textual evidence. In the end, 
what Schwally said of Loth's abbreviation suggestions 
applies also to those of Bauer, Goossens, and Seale. 

James A. Bellamy in a 1973 JAOS article (see 
Bibl) has proposed an abbreviation theory that 
attempts to avoid the arbitrariness of the others. 
Starting with the views recorded by the classical 
commentators that air, aim, almr, fittt, and n (letters 
that occur at the beginning of all but ten of the 
affected stfras) are abbreviations for al-rafimdtt or 
al-rakim or both, Bellamy proposes that these letters 
stand for these terms in the bos mala, and that all the 
other mysterious letters arc aiso abbreviations for 
this formula. In order to accomplish this he suggests 


a number of emendations, so that / and k > bn, p 
and k > m, y > b, and c > bs or s. Thus with the 
change of only one letter, fsm, fs, /h, ys, aim}, ft, and A, 
become basm, bas, bah, bs, almtrt, m, and m, all 
suitable abbreviations for the basmala. This leaves 
only hm c sb and A hy € f, which with two and four 
changes respectively become bm bsm and bah bsm . 
Bellamy suggests that when the basmala was first 
introduced (in the "middle and late Meccan" sHrat) it 
was abbreviated variously by the Prophet's scribes 
at the beginning of these 29 suras, and that the later 
compilers, failing to recognise these abbreviations, 
gave them a permanent place in the text by writing 
the basmala out in full just before them. Most of 
Bellamy’s suggested emendations are indeed plau¬ 
sible, but his theory as a whole is not consistent with 
some of the textual evidence (e.g. the letters are 
almost certainly not Meccan, but Mediuan), does not 
answer some crucial questions (e.g. the relationship 
of the letters to their immediate contexts), and is 
based on several very unlikely assumptions (e.g. that 
a new formula was abbreviated a dozen different 
ways by unknown scribes in Mecca who died without 
revealing their meaning, that the well-known scribes 
in Medina knew nothing about the abbreviations, 
etc.). 

Any solution to the puzzle of the mysteiious letters 
must provide a reasonable theory that is consistent 
with all of the textual evidence, and the place to 
begin is the immediate contexts of the letters, which 
provide some important clues. The following list 
gives the sura number, the position the sura would 
have if all the suras (except the Fntiba) were arranged 
exactly according to length (based on Bauer, op. cit.. 
Table II; sec also Bell-Watt, 206-12, for the length 
of each sura), the letters, and the opening formula 
or phrase: 

2 (2) aim That is the Book, wherein is no doubt 

3 (4) aim ... He has sent down on thee the 


7(5) alms 
10 (x 1) air 
it (to) air 
la (12) air 


*3 (34) almr 

M (33) alr 

13 (41) air 

19 (29) khy'f 

so [17) fh 

26 (15) fsm 
*7 (25) fs 

28 (16) fsm 

29 (27) aim 

30 (36) aim 

31 (46) aim 

32 (54) aim 

36 (40) ys 
38 (39) $ 

40 (23) km 
4* (37) bnt 


Book 

A Book sent down to thee 
Those are the signs of the Wise Book 
A Book whose signs are made clear 
Those are the signs of the clear Book; 
We have sent it down as an Arabic 
lyur’&n 

Those are the signs of the Book 
A Book We have sent down to thee 
Those are the signs 0/ the Book and 
a clear fcur 5 4n 

Mention of thy Lord’s mercy to His 
servant Zechariah 

We have sent down the tfur’An upon 
thee 

Those arc the signs of the clear Book 
Those arc the signs ol the I^ur'in and 
a clear Book 

Those are the signs of the clear Book 
Do the people reckon that they ... 
will not be tried ? 

The Romans have been vanquished 
Those are the signs of the wise Book 
The sending down of the Book wherein 
is no doubt 

By the wise IJIuriin ... the sending 
down of the Almighty 
By the tfur’in, containing the 
remembrance 

The sending down 0/ the Book is from 
God the Almighty 

A sending down from the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. A Book whose signs 
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have been distinguished as an Arabic | 

Kur^Sn. 

42 (35) bn^sk So reveals to thee and to those before 

thee God, the Almighty- 

43 ( 3 *) b”i By the clear Book. Behold, We have 

made it an Arabic ICur’in 

44 ( 55 ) b"i By *be clear Book. We hove sent it 

down in a blessed night 

45 ( 47 ) bn The sending down of the Book is front 

God, the Almighty 

46 (42) Ami The sending down of the Book is from 

God, the Almighty 

50 (52) A By the glorious Kur’an 

68 (62) n By the Pen and what they inscribe 

Two points, stressed by Schwally, Bauer, Loth and 
others but largely disregarded by all the abbreviation 
theories, stand out in this list: the mysterious letters 
influenced the final arrangement of the Kur’Su, and 
they are closely related to the introductory formulas 
and to the Book. Groups of sura s with the same 
letters but with widely varying lengths have been 
kept together even though this violates the principle 
of arranging the sttras according to length. This 
suggests that separate collections of suras with the 
same letters existed at the time of the compilation 
of the Kur’an and that the redactors were hesitant 
to break them Up. The most likely reason for this 
hesitancy is that they regarded the letters as part 
of the revelation, and the groups of suras as going 
back to the Prophet. Ii; nearly every case the letters 
arc followed immediately by a reference to some form 
of the revelation, usually a distinctive revelation 
formula or oath that mentions the Book or the Kur’Sn 
or both (XXIX and XXX being obvious exceptions!. 
In III this formula occurs in verse 2, which Schwally 
( Gcsch . des Qor., ii, 75) says was probably the original 
beginning of the stir*. In XIX a Book formula, 
“Mention in the Book Mary (Abraham, etc.)'’, 
introduces five other accounts (verses r6.41, 51. etc.), 
but what appears to be an older formula is retained 
at the beginning of the first (verse 2). The close 
connection between the mysterious letters and the 
Book is proved by the fact that, although many saras 
begin with formulas or oaths, only one other iiira 
opens with the same type of revelation formula, 
namely, XXXIX. which belongs with the btn suras. 

It begins exactly the same as three of them (XL, XLV 
and XLVI), it shares the same themes, and it is placed 
with them despite its length (see Bauer, Table II). 
Ubayy and others are in fact said to have read km 
at the beginning of this sura (Alatrrials, r6o). Revela¬ 
tion is mentioned in a few other sd/n introductions, 
but they are different, e.g. XVIII and XXV begin 
with praise formulas (al-batndu It 'IUM and tabdraha), 
XCV1I with a wa-nui adrdka formula (see 7a below) 
and LV mentions al-kur*dn in verse a, but is in a 
completely different style. There is also some cor¬ 
relation between specific formulas and groups of 
suras with the same mysterious letters, e.g. the 
fsm suras have the same formula, three of the /tm 
suras have the same formula, and four with unique 
letters (ys, ?, b, and n) begin with oaths. 

Whether or not Loth is correct in saying that 
several of the introductory formulas contain allusions 
to the mysterious letters, there is other evidence 
that these letters are part of the revelation and 
were recited as separate letters from the beginning. 
For one thing, most of the groups of letteis when 
recited as letters of the alphabet introduce the 
rhyme of their respective suras. The 17 suras with 
groups of letteis ending in itn, in, or tin (i.e. six 
with alif lam mim, six with fid 3 mim, two with (d 3 


*in mim, and one each with fi* sin, yd* sin, and nun) 
all have this rhyme, with one partial exception. 
SOra XX, on the other hand, with fa 3 fid 3 , lias the 
d rhyme (in verses 1-24); XXXVIII, with $dd, has 
the rhyme db, df, etc.; XI, with alif Idm rd 3 , has 
fr, dr in verses 1-5; and XIII, with alif Idm mim 
ri 3 , and XLM, with b <> 3 mim, l ayt\ sfn bdf, both 
have in, tin in verses 15, and then change to db, 
dr and II, ir, respectively. The correspondence is 
not exact, and there are exceptions, but this close 
relationship between the letters and the rhyme or as¬ 
sonance of the sliras must be more than a coincidence. 

Another striking fact that must be more than 
coincidental is that the mysterious letters represent 
every consonantal form in Arabic, while no form 
occurs for more than one letter. Thus we have y but 
no b, t, or ( 4 ; b but no rff or kh; r but no x; s but 
no sji\? but no 4\ / but no f\ f but no k but no/ 
or w; and k but no d or 4 k —along with each of the 
forms that represent only one letter, \ /, m, n. and h 
(note that in Kflfic Arabic u> was written like b and/, 
and d and Jh were written like A, except that letters 
were not attached to the ends of u, d, and d/j). The 
most reasonable explanation of the fact that these 
14 letters, and no others, occur is that they were 
intended to represent the Arabic alphabet. If this is 
so, then the statements in the introductory formulas 
saying that the revelation was being sent down as a 
“clear Book" (kiUib mubln ) in Arabic take on new 
significance; other passages (XVI, 103, XXVI, 195) 
speak of the revelation being in "plain Arabic speech" 
{lisdn € arabf mubin). The fact that the literature on 
variant readings does not record differences in the 
way the 14 consonantal forms were recited seems to 
indicate that there was a strong oral tradition 
supporting the mysterious letters. 

A number of questions still remain, but the evi¬ 
dence seems to support Loth, the later Ndldeke, 
Schwally, Bell, and Alan Jones (see Bibl.) in regarding 
the mysterious letters as part of the revelation. 
Moreover, Bell seems to have been correct in seeing 
the letters and the introductory formulas as part of 
the early Medinan revisions adapting the rfifos lor 
inclusion in the written scripture Muhammad was 
preparing. It is not unlikely that the sdros with the 
letters are the ones Muhammad prepared for the 
Book. The letters are significant for understanding 
the history of the text, and the chronology of the 
text is important for understanding the letters. 

5. Chronology of the Text 

The Ijlur’fln responds constantly and often expli¬ 
citly to Muhammad's historical situation, giving 
encouragement in times of persecution, answering 
questions from his followers and opponents, com¬ 
menting on current events, etc. Major doctrines and 
regulations for the Muslim community, which are 
never stated systematically in the Kur J an. are in¬ 
troduced gradually and in stages that are not always 
clear. There are apparent contradictions and incon¬ 
sistencies in the presentation of both the beliefs and 
the regulations, and the latter are sometimes altered 
to fit new situations. Thus it is essential to know the 
approximate dates or historical settings of some 
passages, and at least the chronological order of 
others, if they are to be understood fully. This 
problem was recognised by early Muslim scholars 
who devoted much attention to it in the first few 
centuries, until a fairly rigid system of dating was 
established and given the imprimatur of orthodoxy. 
In modern times the study of the chronology of the 
Kur’&n has been almost exclusively a domain of 
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Western scholars, who have not however been able 
to reach a consensus on a dating system, or even on 
the possibility ol establishing one. 

a. Historical references and allusions in 
the Kur’Sn. The ftur*an mentions specifically or 
alludes to a number of historical events in the life 
of Muhammad and his contemporaries, but it gives 
no dates or other indications as to cxactlv when 
these events occurred. In most cases, the specific 
occasions alluded to and the dates of the passages 
involved cannot be determined. This is especially 
true for the period before the Hirfira in 622, for 
which there are only a few references to dateable 
historical events, and even if the events could be 
identified with certainty this would be of little help 
in dating the passages that refer to them, e.g. XXX, 
2-5, mentions a military defeat of the Byzantines, 
presumably their loss o i Jerusalem to the Persians 
in 614 (cf. also CV, believed to refer to a military 
expedition against Mecca in the middle years of the 
6th century). There arc many allusions to Muham¬ 
mad’s personal situation in Mecca (e.g. the persecu¬ 
tion he suffered, accusations made by his opponents, 
his early life and orphanhood) and to specific prac¬ 
tices of the Meccans, but the passages that contain 
these allusions cannot be dated with any precision. 
It is only in the Mcdinan period that nvc have a 
number of passages that can be dated fairly precisely 
on tile basis of references or allusions to specific 
historical events that can be dated from other 
sources. For instance, the battle of Badr (spring 624) 
and the battle of Hunayn (early 630) arc- mentioned 
by name in (If, 123, and IX, 25. respectively. The 
change of the 616/a fa.r.) (direction one faces when 
performing the ritual prayer) from Jerusalem to Mecca 
in late 623 or early 624 is discussed in II, 162-50. The 
adoption of the ancient pilgrimage rituals about the 
time of the battle of liadr is discussed in II. 158, 198, 
V, 95 ff., etc., where the Ka ( ba, al-§af& and ai-Marwa 
(two ancient holy places m Mecca), Mount ‘Arafat, 
and al-Mash'aral-Haram (thesanctuary in Muzdalifa) 
are all mentioned by name. Muhammad's adopted 
son, Zayd (b. Hlritha), is mentioned by name in 
XXXIII, 37 in connection with an episode that 
occurred in the spring of 627. And many other events 
are alluded to, although not by name: the battle of 
Ubud (635) in ill, 153-74; the expulsion of the Jewish 
tribe of al-Katflr <625! in UX, 2-3; the Day of the 
Trench (627) in XXX 111 , 9-27; the expedition to 
Kljaybar (628) in XLV 11 I, 15; the expedition to 
Tabuk (630) in IX, 29-35, etc. All J>ur’&nic dating 
systems, Muslim and non-Muslim, take these histori¬ 
cal references and allusions in Medinan contexts as 
their starting-point. 

b. Traditional Muslim dating. During the 
early Islamic centuries a number of passages in the 
Kur’Sn came to be connected with stories that arose 
in the attempts to reconstruct the* life ol the Prophet, 
especially for the period in Mecca before the Hictfra: 
LIII, 1-18, and LXXX, 15-29, came to be inter¬ 
preted as Muhammad's call visions, while XC1V came 
to be associated with a story about the miraculous 
opening of his breast and purification of his heart, 
XCV1 and LXX1V with his call to public prophet- 
hood, XVII, x, with his Night Journey, etc. (see, e.g., 
al-Tabari and al-Zaroakhsharl, ad loce for the 
European literature, Paret, Kotnmeniar, 460 1 ., 
5*3 * 5 . 493 and 293 f.). Other passages came to be 
connected with certain events in the life of the Muslim 
community: XIX is said to have been recited to the 
Negus of Abyssinia by Muhammad's followers who 
were forced to emigrate from Mecca to escape 


persecution around 615; and a written copy of XX 
is said to have been involved in the conversion of 
‘Umar at about the same time. Early Kur’Sn scholars 
also attempted to identify and explain vague allu¬ 
sions in the Kurto, e.g. they explained that the 
blind man alluded to in LXXX was a certain ‘Abd 
Atlfih b. Uinm Maktum, and that the man involved in 
a divorce dispute in LVXII was Aws b. al-$amit. And 
episodes related to IX. 40. XXIV, 11-zo, XXXIII, 
37-40. LXVI. 3-5. CXI, 1-5. and many others were 
similarly explained. From these stories and explana¬ 
tions there arose a separate genre of Islamic literature 
called asbdh al nti2ill, "the occasions of the revela¬ 
tion", the prime example being a work of the same 
title by al-WAhidl (d. 468/1075-6). This literature 
does not attempt to provide a complete system for 
dating the various parts of the Kui'in, and only a 
small proportion of the text is treated. Also, there 
are a number of inconsistencies, e.g. whether XCVI 
or LXXIV was the "first revelation" (see Itktin, i, 
23 f.). Somo of tho stories and other explanations 
found in tin's literature and in the Kur’an commen¬ 
taries are obviously legendary, and in some cases 
the process by which these accounts came to be 
attached to !>ur J Anic passages can be reconstructed 
(sec, e.g., II. Birkcland, The legend 0/ the opening of 
Muhammad's breast, Oslo 1935, and The Lord guideth , 
Oslo 1956, 38-55). Others probably have some 
historical validity, but there is often good reason to 
suspect elaborate embellishment. These accounts— 
historical, semi-historical, and legendary—came to 
be accepted, often without discrimination, as the 
basis for the traditional Muslim dating of the gur’fin. 

The adoption of the KurMn as a primary source 
for Islamic law played an important role in the 
establishment of a chronological order for the text. 
Rather than attempting to explain away the in¬ 
consistencies in passages giving regulations for the 
Muslim community, Kur’&n scholars and jurists came 
to acknowledge tho differences, while arguing that 
the latest verse on any subject “abrogated" all earlier 
verses that contradicted it. A classic example in¬ 
volves the Kur^anic teaching or regulation on drinking 
wine, where V, 90, which has a strong statement 
against the practioe, came to be interpreted as a 
prohibition, abrogating II, 219, and IV, 43, which 
appear to allow it. This theory or doctrine of abroga¬ 
tion (ttaskh) has only limited support in the Kur’an 
itself, since the verses on which it is based, especially 
II, 106, involve passages that are no longer in die 
Eur'an. But a number of treatises on the subject 
influenced the development of die traditional dating 
of the KurTiu by establishing a widespread belief in 
the chronological order of certain groups of isolated 
verses. Eventually, long lists of “abrogating and 
abrogated (verses)" (al-ndsiMi tea ’l-irtansukJi) were 
drawn up, as jurists and others, in efforts to support 
their own views, sought out all possible inconsistencies 
and claimed that the “earlier" verses involved had 
been abrogated. See naskh and tafsIr; It&bi, ii, 
20-7: Bell-Watt, 86-9; Burton, Collection, 46-104. 

The task of dating parts of the Kur 3 an and deter¬ 
mining its chronological order was further complicated 
by the assumption that the present suras were the 
original units of revelation, i.e. that except for a few 
verses in some suras, each sura was revealed all at 
once or during a short period of time before the next 
sira was begun. This assumption led to the practice 
of designating each sira as “Meccan" or “Medinan" 
(i-e. revealed before or after the Hijiira) and to 
attempts to determine the exact chronological order 
of all the suras as wholes—rather than dealing with 
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separate parts as in the asbdb al-uuzu! and al-ndsite 
wa t mansiiAA literature. But al Suyfitl's lists of 
Jfiras attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/688), 
Katada b. Di‘ 5 ma (d. ca. 112/730), and others show 
that the schools of these early Kur»an scholars could 
not agree even on whether some sGraz were ’ Meccan” 
or "Medinan”, much less on their evact chronological 
order ( Itkdn, i, tof.). AI-BnydAwI fd. 7 i 6 /ijr 6 ) 
classified the suras as “Meccan”, "Medinan", or 
•'disputed”, and included 17 in this last category : 
XIII, XLVII, LV, LVII, LX I, LXIV, LXXXIII, 
XCV, XCVII-C, CII, evil and CXII-CX 1 V. The 
lists given by al-Suyu|I show that there was also 
difference of opinion on sis others: XLIX, LXII- 
LXIII, LXXVII, LXXXIX and XCII. The chron¬ 
ological order attributed to Ibn c Abb 5 s (1 bid.) came to 
be widely accepted, and with a few changes was 
adopted by the editors of the Egyptian standard 
edition of the Kur’&n (1322/1924). who indicated iu 
the heading to each sura the siira revealed just before 
it and any verses that belong to a different period. 
Thus the heading for XIV reads; "Sura of Abraham, 
Meccan,except verses 28 and 29 which are Medinan; 
it has 52 verses; it was revealed after SQra of Noah'*. 

The Egyptian standard edition gives the following 
chronological order of the suras, with the verses 
said to date from a different period given in paren¬ 
theses: XCVI, LXVIII ( 17 - 33 . 45-50 Med.). LXXIII 
(ro f., 20 Med.), LXXIV, I, CXI, LXXXI, 
LXXXVJI, XCII, LXXXIX, XCIII, XC 1 V, CIII, 
C, CVIII, CII, CVII, CIX, CV, CXIII, CXIV, CXII, 
L 11 I, LXXX, XCVII, XCI, LXXXV, CVI, Cl, 
LXXV, CIV, LXXVII (48 Med.), L (38 Med.), XC, 
LXXXV 2 , UV (54-6 Med.), XXXVIII, VII (163-70 
Med.), LXXII, XXXVI (45 Med.), XXV (6S-70 
Med.), XXXV, XIX (58, 71 Med.), XX (130 f. Med.), 
LVI (71 f. Med.), XXVI (197, 224-7 Med.), XXVH, 
XXVIII (52-5 Med., 83 during Hidjra), XVII {26, 
32 f., 57. 73 80 Med.), X (40, 94-6 Med.), XI (12, 17, 
114 Med.), XII (1-3, 7 Med.), XV, VI (20, 23, 91, 114, 
141, 151-3 Med.), XXXVII, XXXI (27-9 Med.), 
XXXIV (6 Med.), XXXIX (32-4 Med.). XL (56 f. 
Med.). XLI, XLI 1 (23-5. 27 Med.). XLIII (34 Med.). 
XLIV, XLV (14 Med.). XLVI (10. 15, 35 Med.), LI, 
LXXXVIII, XVIII (28. 83-101 Med.), XVI (126-8 
Med.). LXXI, XIV [281. Med.), XXI, XXIII, 
XXXII (16-20 Med.), L 1 I, LXVII, LXX, LXXVIIJ, 
LXXIX, LXXXIl, LXXXIV, XXX (17 Med.), 
XXIX (r-n Med), LXXXIII—Hidjra—II (281 
later), VIII (30-6 Mec.), Ill, XXXIII, LX, IV, 
XCIX, LVII, XLVII (13 during Hidjra), XIII, LV, 
LXXVI, LXV, XCVIII, LIX, XXIV, XXII, LXIII, 
LVill, XLIX, LXVI, LXIV, LX 1 , LXII, XLVIII, 
V, IX (128 f. Mec.), CX. Sura II is the only one said 
to have an addition later in the same period. Suras 
VIII, XLVII, and IX, all Medinan, are the only ones 
said tc have earlier verses inserted into later suras. 
Of tbs 86 Meccan sHras, 33 are said to have some 
Medinan verses. The traditional dating seen here is 
based on three assumptions: (x) that the present 
suras were the original units of revelation, (2) that it 
is possible to determine their chronological order, 
and (3) that Tradition (including the hcuiUh, si ra, 
asbdb al-nusul, al-ndsikh tra ’l-mans&£k, and tajsir bi 
'l-matyur literature) provides a valid basis for dating 
the suras. 

c. Modern Western dating. Since the mid-i9th 
century, Western scholars have been applying 
critical methods to the Jsur 3 4n j n varying degrees, 
and have proposed a variety of dating systems. The 
one that has gained the most acceptance is that of 
what might be called the Four period School, 


founded by Gustav Weil in his Hitlonschkrilischr 
EinUiiung in dcr Koran (1844, 1878). Weil reassessed 
the dating of the biur^ii and offered his own chron¬ 
ological order of the siiras using three criteria: 
(t) references to historical events known from other 
sources, (2) the character of the revelation as re¬ 
flecting Muhammad’s changing situation and roles, 
and (3) the outward appearance or form of the 
revelation (1st ed., 54 f.). His most notable contribu¬ 
tion was his division of the "Meccan suras" into 
three groups, thus establishing altogether four 
periods of revelation, with the dividing points at 
about the time of the emigration to Abyssinia [ca. 
615), Muhammad's return from al-TS'if [ca. 620), 
and the Hidjra (September 622). Weil’s four-period 
dating system and his three criteria were then 
adopted, with some changes in the order of the sdras, 
by Th. Noldcke in i860 and F. Schwally in 1900 in 
their monumental Gcsch. dcs Qor., and then by R. 
Blachtre in his Introd. (1947, 1959) and translation, 
Lc Coran (1949-50,1966). lit the xst ed. of his trans¬ 
lation, Blachhrc arranged the siiras in what he took 
to be their chronological order; in the 2nd ed. the 
siiras were put in the traditional order (this 2nd ed. 
was meant lor a wider public; but Blachtre may also 
have felt, after deeper acquaintanceship with Bell’s 
work, that it was not possible to arrange the suras 
In an exact chronological order). In order to show 
the similarities and difierences among the three 
versions of this four-period system, and to facilitate 
a comparison of this system with the traditional 
dating, the three European versions are aJl given 
below. The few verses in some suras that are said to 
date from a different period are not indicated here, 
except where Blach£re divided two Saras in the first 
edition of his translation. 

The suras of the First or Early Meccan Period 
tend to be short, with short, rhythmic verses. They 
often begin with a series of A 4 /un-style oaths, and 
the language is said to be full of "poetic imagery 
and power". Assuming a progressive deterioration of 
style, Weil placed in the First Period the stiras he 
felt have the most exalted poetic style, along with 
others that share the same themes and general style. 
The chronological order of the siiras of the First 
Period according to the three versions is as follows: 
Weil: 96. 74. 73 . 106. 111, 53, 81. 68, 87, 92, 89, 
93 . 94 . X03, 100. xo8, 102, X07, 109, 105, 1x3, 1x4, 
112. 8o, 97. 91, 85, 90, 95. iox, 75, 104, 77 . 86, 70, 
78, 79. 82, 84, 5b, 88, J2. 69, 83, 99. 

Noldeke: 96, 74. xrx, *06, 108, 104, 107, 102, 105, 
92, 90, 94, 93, 97, 86, 91, 80. 68. 87, 95, X03. 83, 
73 , ior, 99, 82, 8i, 53, 84, 100, 79, 77, 78, 88, 89, 
75 . 83, & 9 . 5 1 - 52 , 5 b, 70. 55 . ”2, 109, 113, 114, x. 
BIach6re: 96*"*, 74 1 " 7 , 106, 93, 94, 103, gx, X07, 86, 
95 . 99 . *oi, 100, 92, 82, 87, 80. 81, 84, 79, 88, 32, 
56, 69, 77, 78, 75, 55, 97, 53, (02, 96«-» 70, 73, 76, 
83. 108, 104,90, *05, 89, xi2, 109, X, 113, 

xx 4 . 

The swras of the Second or Middle Meccan 
Period are longer and “more prosaic”, but still with 
"poetic" qualities. In style they are said to form 
a transition between the siiras of the First and 
Third periods. The signs of God in nature and the 
divine attributes such as mercy (rafinui) are empha¬ 
sised, and God is often called the Merciful One 
(al-rafxmdn). There are vivid descriptions of paradise 
and the helliire, and here too the punishment-stories 
are introduced. The suras of the Second Period are 
(italics = Noldeke only; parentheses = BJachfcreonly): 
Weil: x, 51, 36, 50, 54, 44, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 
b 7 , 37 , 38 , 43 , 7 X , 55 , * 5 . 7 6- 
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Noldeke and Blachfcre: (51), 54, (68), 37, 7*. 7 $, 44 , 
50, 20, 26, » 5 , > 9 . 3 *. 3 ^, 43 . 72 , 67, 23, ax, 25, T 7 , 
2 7, 18. 

The (tiros of the Third or Late Meccan Period 
are even longer and "more prosaic'*, and Weil says 
the "poetic power" has been lost altogether. The 
revelation often takes the form of sermons or speeches, 
and the prophet stories and punishment-stories are 
retold in more and more detail. Noldeke emphasises 
changes in vocabulary, but similarity of form, in 
Late Meccan and Medinan (tiros. The stints of the 
Third Period are: 

Weil: 7, 72 , 35 , * 7 . 28. 17, io.ll, 12, 6, 31, 34, 39 , 
40, 32, 42, 45, 46, *8, 16, 14, 41, 30, 29, 13, 64. 
Noldeke and Blachfcrc: 32, 41, 45, (1 7 ), *6, 30, 11, 
14, 12. 40, 28, 39, 29, 31, 42. 10. 34 , 35 , 7 . 46 , 6, 13 

The Medinan silrns and their chronological order 
are determined by the subject matter of these 
revelations that reflect Muhammad’s growing political 
power and the general development of events in 
Medina after the Hidjra. New themes and key terms 
are said to help distinguish those sdrns from certain 
Late Meccan ones. The Medinan sums are: 

Weil: 2, 98, 62, 65, 22, 4, 8, 47, 57, 3. 59 , 24, 63, 33, 
48, xio, 61, 60, 58, 49, 66, 9, 5. 

Noldeke and Blach&re: 2, 98, 64, 62, 8, 4 7 , 3 * 6x, 57, 
4 , 65, 59 . 33 , 63, 24, 58, 22, 48, 66, 60, ixo, 49 . 9 , 5 - 

Here we see a combination of excessive dependence 
on traditional Muslim dating and on matters of form 
and style, e.g. in Weil’s First Period the first 34 
sura s, with just a few exceptions, are in almost 
exactly the same order as in the traditional Muslim 
dating (c/. the Egyptian list above). Weil then closed 
this period with eleven siiras that have the same 
"poetic style”, but are dated considerably later by 
Muslims (note the exact order of LXX-LXXXIV). 
Noldeke then accepted all of Weil's First Period 
suras, and added three more (I. LI, LV); and Blachfcre 
accepted all of Noldeke's except for two (LI, LX VIII), 
and added one (LX XVI)—these differences involve 
mainly the dividing points between the periods. Also, 
the traditional stories involving certain swras— 
Muhammad's call (XCVI, LXXIV), an incident in¬ 
volving Muhammad’s uncle, ‘Abd al-HJzza (CXI), 
the emigration to Abyssinia (XIX, XX), etc.—seem 
to have been accepted as historical. But the Tradition, 
especially on the Meccan period, is not this trust¬ 
worthy. Weil, Noldeke, and Blachfcrc have accepted 
the three assumptions of the traditional Muslim 
dating stated above; their four period system is 
essentially little more than a European variation 
of the traditional dating. On the question of style, 
it is true that there were changes through the years; 
but there is no reason to assume that all stfras with 
the same style belong to the same period. The Four 
period School have not demonstrated the validity 
of the historical framework or the development of 
ideas and key terms assumed by their system, which 
has been widely accepted in the West with much more 
confidence than is justified. It should be emphasised, 
however, that this system is often used by others in 
a rigid way not intended by its founders (Weil and 
Noldeke), c.g. giving the exact chronological order 
of several verses, or the exact number of occurrences 
of a term in each period. Schwally in particular 
emphasised that the order proposed by Noldeke was 
only approximate. 

Three other dating systems were proposed by 
Europeans within a span of ten years around the turn 
of the 20th century. That of H. Grimrne, presented 
in his Mohammed (1892*5), ii, 25 If., was basically 
a variation of Noldeke’s, with more emphasis on 


stages in the development of doctrinal themes. 
Grimme’s analysis of groups of ideas that occur 
together in the Kur^n was useful, but his view of the 
overall sequence of ideas (monotheism, resurrection, 
the Last Day, etc.) was not widely accepted, and has 
since been discredited. Sir William Muir, in his 
The Goran : its composition and teaching (1896), 43-7. 
ottered an arrangement of the sums in six periods 
(five Meccan and one Medinan). His most significant 
and innovative suggestion was that the first period 
in the composition of the Kur’an comprised eighteen 
short siiras, which he called "rhapsodies", dating 
from before Muhammad’s call: CIII. C, XCIX, XCI, 
CVI, I, ci, XCV, CI1, CIV, LXXXII, XCII, cv, 
LXXXIX, XC, XCIII, XCIV and CVIII. Muir 
pointed out that none of these is in the form of a 
message from a deity. His second period has four 
(tiras (XCVI, CXI 1 I, LXXIV, CXI) treating "the 
opening of Muhammad's ministry", presumably 
ca. 610. The other dividing points are the beginning 
of Muhammad's public ministry [ca. 613), the 
Abyssinian emigration [ca. 615), the Year of Sorrow 
(ra. 619), and the Hijljra. Muir is no doubt correct 
in dating some stiras before XCVI and LXXIV, but 
I and others he lists are almost certainly later. In 
general, the criticisms stated above of the four-period 
system apply also to Muir's. In 1902 H. Hirschfeld, 
in hi* X'etr researches (see Bibl.), proposed a chron¬ 
ological arrangement of the hCur’an based on the 
character or function of individual passages. After 
the "first proclamation", XCVI, x-5, Hirschfeld’s 
arrangement also has six periods, in which the 
revelations are classified as "confirmatory" 
(LXXXVII, LXVIII, 1-33, XCII, LXIX, 4052, 
etc.), "declamatory" (LXXXl, LXXXII, LXXXIV, 
etc.), “narrative" (LXVIII, 34-52, LI, XXVI, 1-220, 
LIV, etc.), "descriptive" (LXXIX, 27-46, LXXI, 
LV, etc.), "legislative" (VI, 1-73, XCIII, 9-xx, XXV, 
63-72, etc.), and Medinan, grouped together but 
discussed separately as those up to tho battle of 
Badr, political speeches, revelations on Muhammad's 
domestic affairs, and preparations for the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca. This system has a number of obvious flaws, 
but Hirschfeld’s work was valuable for its preliminary 
analysis of IjCur’Snic literary types and its recognition 
of the fact that in dating parts of the Rur’in we 
must deal with individual pcricopcs rather than 
entire suras. 

This insight became a guiding principle in the 
most elaborate attempt so far to identify and date 
the original units of revelation, Richard Bell’s The 
Qur'an, translated, with a critical re-arrangement of 
the surahs, z vols. ( 1937-9)- Over a decade earlier he 
became convinced thet Noldeke's dating was in¬ 
adequate tibid., 689 f.). Bell's verse by-verse analysis 
of the entire Kur*dn led him to conclude that ihe 
sura* are far more complex than is assumed by the 
traditional Muslim and European dating, that the 
revelations underwent considerable revision, in¬ 
cluding expansion, replacement of older passages 
with new material, changes in the rhyme, etc., that 
this revision involved written documents and was 
done during Muhammad’s lifetime under his super¬ 
vision, and that the material for most of the sdras 
was compiled, but not put into its final form, under 
Muhammad's supervision. Bell did not present a 
rigid dating system, but concluded "provisionally" 
(vi f.) that the composition of the Kur’Sn fell into 
three main periods: an early one from which only 
some sign-passages and exhortations to worship God 
survive; a "lyur’an period", covering the latter part 
of the Meccan period and the first year or two in 
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Medina, during which Muhammad’s task was to 
produce a ftur^dn, a collection of lessons for liturgical 
use; and a "Book period”, beginning about the end 
of the year a A.H., during which Muhammad began to 
produce a written scripture. According to Bel], the 
present I^ur’in is not to be divided into these three 
periods, since a number of sign-passages were in 
corporated into the liturgical ftur’dn, and in Medina 
this collection of oral materials was revised to form 
part of the Book. Bell attempted to date some 
Medinan passages fairly precisely—"early Medinan, 
revised after Badr", "shortly lfter Ubud”, "year 
VII", etc. But for most passages he gave very general 
and often tentative suggestions, especially for the 
Meccan material, c.g. "early, revised in Mecca (?), 
"Meccan, with Medinan additions", and very often 
"Meccan” and "late Meccan or early Medinan”. A 
survey of Bell’s provisional dating of the individual 
passages shows that he regarded fewer than twenty 
suras as being probably completelv Meccan; L, LIU, 
LV, LXIX, LXXV, LXXIX, LXXX, LXXXII, 
LXXXVI, LXXXVIII-LXXXIX, XCI-XC 1 I 1 , 
XCV-XCVI, XCIX. CIV and CXIII, all of which are 
said to have material from different dates. Of the 
other short suras, some of which he regarded as 
possible unities. Bell said CII, CV. CXII and CXIV 
seem to be Medinan; I. XCIV, C 1 II and CVI-CVIII 
could be either Meccan or Medinan; and on C, Cl, 
CIX and CXI he gave no opinion. He regarded as 
completely Medinan die same 24 siiras said to be 
Medinan by NcUdekc, but saw them as having 
significant amounts of material from several different 
dates, thus making it impossible to put the stiras as 
wholes in chronological order. This leaves exactly half 
of the suras (57) which Bell regarded as having 
significant amounts of material from both before and 
after the HKUra: 33 said to be mostly Meccan, with 
Medinan revisions and additions—VI, VII, XII, 
XIII, XV, XVII, XVIII. XXI, XXVXXVI. 
XXXIV, XXXVI-XXXVIll. XLI, XLIV, LI-UI, 
LIV, LV 1 , LXVIII, LXX-LXXIV, LXXVI- 
LXXVIII, LXXXI, LXXXIV, LXXXVII and XC; 
and 24 said to be mostly Medinan, with some Meccan 
passages, or based on Meccan material—X, XI, XIV, 
XVI, XIX, XX, XXIII, XXVil-XXXlI, XXXV, 
XXXIX, XL, XLI I Of LI II, XLV-XLV 1 , LXV 1 I, 
LXXXII I, LXXXV and XCVII. He thus distin¬ 
guished between dates of original revelation (or 
earliest recitation) and dates of later editing and 
composition during Muhammad's lifetime. The fact 
that he indicated breaks in the text and identified 
older components, e.g. Meccan passages in suras that 
were completed in Medina, does not mean he failed to 
recognise that some longer suras (e.g. XII, XIX, 
XXVI) and many shorter ones (e.g. LXXXVII, CIV) 
are carefully composed, unified works in their final 
form. 

Bell’s analysis of the Qur’an has often been mis¬ 
understood 01 ignored by later writers, partly because 
the extensive notes to his translation, giving the 
arguments for his reconstructions, were never 
published. Nor has any thorough study and critique 
of Bell’s work yet appeared. The review articles by 
J. E. Merill and W. M. Watt (see Bib!.) and Watt's 
remarks in Bell-Watt (113 f.» 101-7, I 37 ' 4 *. etc.) are 
useful introductions. Watt has expressed reservations 
about Bell's hypothesis on the disjointedness of the 
Kur’an. Bell suggested that when some passages were 
being revised Mubamrnad instructed the scribes to 
write the new versions on the backs of the sheets 
on which the verses being replaced were written, 
and that the later editors, not wanting to discard 


any of the revelation, inserted the old verses just 
before or after the new oaes. E.g. II, 185, was written 
on the back of 184, 186 (on fasting), II, 196, on the 
back of 197*9 (on the Pilgrimage), XXIV, 2-9, on 
the back of 10 18 (on fornication), and XVIII, bg 
(a new introduction to the story of the Seven 
Sleepers), on the back of xo-rr, which was replaced 
by a longer version of the story in 13-2ra. In other 
cases the scribes simply used the backs of sheets on 
which older, discarded material was written, e.g. IV, 
ri-14, on the back of a-10. IV, 19-21, on the back of 
13-18, and VII, 3-5, on the back of 6 9. This hypothe¬ 
sis provides a feasible explanation and solution to 
textual problems in some cases, but not in others. 
It now seems that Bell was sometimes too quick to 
designate a passage as "discarded” material or a 
"scrap" that got into the Kur’an by mistake; and 
he seems to have failed to recognise some literary 
forms, e.g. the wa-md adrdka formula (see 7-a below). 
But it must be remembered that Bell was a pioneer 
in this field, and that he attempted to locate all 
possible breaks in the text, acknowledging thal many 
of his suggestions were uncertain or tentative and 
that some would be proved untenable by later 
research. Or the whole, his dating and reconstructions 
have been supported by later studies, e.g. K. Wagten- 
donk, Fasting in the Koran (Leiden 1968), 47 - 8 *. on 
II, 183 ff.: see also Welch, Allah and other supernatural 
beings (see Bibl.) on the emergence of the doctrine 
of fawhid, and idem, in W. VI. Watt and A. T. Welch, 
Der Islam, i (Stuttgart 1980), 264-71, 300-3, on the 
origin and early development of the $alal and zakat. 
Careful studies of a number of passages and topics 
are needed before a final judgment of Bell’s work can 
be made. 

Th*re is room for disagreement on specifics, but 
there can now be little doubt that Schwally was 
correct In concluding that passages Irom different 
dates were put together to form the present suras, 
that written documents were involved, and that this 
revision was done under Muhammad's supervision 
[Gesck.tUsQor.,i, 45 ff.,ii, 1 f., 77,etc.). Furthermore, 
Bell seems to have been right in his main conclusions, 
which went beyond Schwally's position. Most suras 
have significant amounts of material from different 
dates, and nearly all of the longer suras with Meccan 
material were revised or expanded in Medina, so 
that we can no longer speak of "middle Meccan” or 
"late Meccan" suras. We can speak with more 
confidence of “early Meccan" suras, although we 
cannot be certain as to which ones belong to this 
group. And we can speak of "Medinan suras", Le. 
those that are made up completely of Medinan 
material (of various dates). It is not possible to put 
the suras as wholes in chronological order, or to 
determine the exact order of the passages on any 
major teaching -the creation, God and other super¬ 
natural beings, the nature and destiny of man, etc. 
This does not mean that nothing can be said on the 
development of ideas in the Kui J &n. On the major 
teachings and other subjects on which the Kur’an has 
much to say, it is possible to reconstruct the sequence 
of the main stages of development, and sometimes 
the approximate dates of these stages. It now seems 
certain that the most important single turning point 
in the development of the Muslim scripture was not 
the Hidjra, dividing the Kur’an into ''Meccan” and 
"Medinan’’ suras, but a series of events surrounding 
the battle of Badr and Muhammad's so-called "break 
with the Jews". Late Meccan and very early Medinan 
material is difficult to distinguish; there are many 
passages that could just as well date from Vfuham- 
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mad’s last year in Mecca or his first in Medina. | 
6 . Lamcvaoe and Stylz 
a. Language of the Kur’an. Most mediaeval 
Muslim scholars believed that the Kur’an was in the 
spoken language of the Prophet, the dialect of the 
Kuraysh, which was also the language of the "Clas* 
deal Arabic" poetry of Muhammad's day. It was 
assumed that the Kuraysh and the classical poets 
retained the pure language of the Bedouins (aJ-a'rab). 
Support for this view, more a theological doctrine 
than a linguistic theory, was found in the Kur’an 
in the statements that the revelation was in "clear 
Arabic speech" (lisan c arabi mubin) (XVI, 103, 
XXVI, 195; cf. XLI, 44), which came to be inter¬ 
preted as "pure Arabic". This Kuraysh dialect 
theory was attacked by Karl VolJers in a series of 
well-documented articles beginning in 1804 and 
culminating in his classic Volkssprache and Schnft - 
sprache tm alten Arabien (1906), in which he argues 
that the Kiir’an was first recited by Muhammad in 
a colloquial Arabic without case-endings [t^rab) 
(thus distinguishing if from the Classical Arabic of 
the poets), that the language of the l^urian as we 
now have it was a fabrication of later philologists 
who attempted to put the revelations into Classical 
Arabic, and that the original language of the Kur’an 
survives only in a few orthographic peculiarities 
(e.g. the omission of the alif in some words) and 
in the non-canonica! readings. Vollcr's theory gave 
rise to much discussion of the language of the Kur’an, 
but it found little support outside of Germany, 
except for several articles by Paul Kahle (e.g. The 
Arabic readers oj the Koran, in JNES, viii [1949], 
65-71), who presented evidence to show that at least 
during the 2nd century the l^ur^n was indeed 
recited without i'rdb, a characteristic of colloquial 
Arabic. Kahle's arguments also failed to convince 
others, and the earlier refutations of Vollers' thesis 
given in a lengthy review by R. Geycr ( Gdtinger 
gelehrle Antetgen, clxxi [1909], xo 56) and by Noldeke 
(Neve Bei'rdge, 1-5) have been generally accepted (on 
the views of Vollers, Kalile, Geyer, and Noldeke, see 
Zwettler, Oral tradition, 112-30). Noldeke \loe. cit.) 
and Schwally [Gesch. des Qor., ii, 59) argued that the 
language of the Kur’an was not the spoken language 
of any tribe, but was a somewhat artificial Hoch- 
spracke that was understood throughout the Hidjaz. 
On the other side, it has come to be generally agreed 
that the Classical Arabic of the poetry of Muham¬ 
mad’s time was not the spoken language of the poets 
or the dialect of any one tribe, but a literary language 
that was understood by all the tribes. This language 
has come to be called the "poetic kcinl" or the 
*arabiyya. In the late 1940s three European writers, 
H. Fleisch, K. Blach^re, and C. Rabin, reached the 
conclusion, apparently independently, that tho 
language of the Kur^n, far from being the spoken 
dialect of the Kuraysh or a Hochsprache of the entire 
tfidjaz, was simply the "poetic koine " of the Classical 
Arabic poetry, with some edaptation to the Meccan 
speech, e.g. the omission of the hatnsa (for references 
and discussion, see C. Rabin, The beginnings of 
Classical Arabic, in Stud. 1 st., iv [1955]. 19-37, and 
Zwcttler, Oral tradition, 130-72). This view has been 
accepted by most Western Arabists. One notable 
exception is J. Wansbrough ( Quranic studies, 85 1x8) 
who rejects the keint or 4 arabiyya concept, without 
offering any clear alternative. He asserts that very 
little can be known about the text of the Kur’Sn or 
about Classical Arabic prior to the "literary stabilisa¬ 
tion" of both in the 3rd/qth century. There is nothing 


in the Kur’anic usage of WoW and its cognate 
forms to support the suggestion of J. Flick (‘Ara- 
biya, Berlin 1950, 1-5) that l arabi in the expression 
"clear Arabic speech" refers to the < arabiyya, the 
literary language of the Bedouins. 

b. Foreign vocabulary. The earliest exegetes 
recognised and discussed freely a large number of 
non-Arabic words in the Kur’an, and Tradition 
credits Ibn c Abbas and his school with having a 
special interest in seeking their origin and meaning. 
Then when the dogma of Ihe eternity and perfection 
of the IjCur’Sn was elaborated (see 8. below) some 
jurists and theologians, such as al-ShMi 4 ! fd. 205/820), 
came to believe that it was in pure Arabic and thus 
denied that any of its vocabulary was borrowed from 
other languages. But prominent philologists such as 
Abu c L'bayd (d. 224/838) continued to argue that the 
Kur’an contained foreign words. Al-Tabari (d. 311/ 
923) and others, attempting to reconcile the two 
views, asserted that the alleged foreign elements in 
the Kur’an were simply words that Arabic and other 
languages had in common. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Tha^libl (d. 873/1468) explained in his Kitab el- 
Diana kir (Algiers 1905, i, 17) that these words came 
into Arabic through the ancient Arabs' contacts with 
other languages in foreign travel and commercial 
affairs, but that they had been thoroughly Arabised 
by the time of the Prophet. Other writers seem to 
have freed themselves altogether from religious con¬ 
siderations, e.g. al-Suyufi (d. 911)1505!, who gave 
special attention to foreign loan-words in the Kur’in. 
In his Tlfrin he has a chapter on words that are not 
in the language of the HijJjaz (i, 133-5) and another 
on words that are not in the language of the Arabs 
(135-41). In a separate treatise, the Mutairakkill (ed. 
and tr. Wm. V. Bell, Cairo 1924), he classifies a large 
number of terms as words borrowed from Ethiopic, 
Persian, Greek, Indian, Syriac, Hebrew, Nabataean, 
Coptic, Turkish, Negro, and Berber (for a discussion 
of these, see Foreign vocab., 12-3*)- Jeffery indicates 
surprise that al-Suyu(I was able to gather from the 
older authorities so many words "whose Arabic 
origin to us is obvious, but which they regarded as 
foreign", and he says that some of these are simply 
rare Arabic words, while others are variant forms 
used in the Kur’in to establish the rhyme. He then 
concludes that the foreign elements in the Isur’anic 
vocabulary arc of three distant types: (i) words that 
arc entirely non Arabic and cannot possibly be traced 
to Arabic roots, e.g. tstabrak (silk brocade), tandiabV 
(ginger), firdaurs (paradise); (2) Semitic words that, 
although their triliteral root is found in Arabic, 
occur in the Kur’in in a sense used in another 
language but not in Arabic, e.g. fdfir (creator), 
fawdmi* (cloisters), darasa (to study [the scriptures] 
earnestly); and (3) words that are genuinely Arabic 
and commonly used, but are used in the Kur’in with 
technical or theological meanings influenced by other 
languages, e.g. niir, "light", used in the sense of 
"religion"; rUfi, "spirit", and especially rub al^udus, 
"the spirit of holiness"; and kalima, "a word", whon 
used of Jesus {ibid., 39!.). Jeffery then discusses 
about 275 words, other than proper names, that have 
been regarded as foreign, and lie summarises the 
views of earlier European scholars as to their origin, 
and sometimes gives his own views. For the Arabic 
and European literature on this topic, see ibid,, xi- 
xix, to which should be added two studies by L. K >pf, 
Religious influences on medieval Arabic philology, in 
Stud. 1 st., v (1956), csp. 40-5, and The treatment of 
foreign words in mediaeval Arabic lexicology, in Scripta 
Hierosolymitana, ix (1961), 191-205 (both reprinted 
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in Kopf, Studies in Arabic ami Hebrew lexicography, 
Jerusalem 1976) and other works cited by him. 

c. Rhymes and refrains. A distinctive feature 
of Is uranic style, closely related to its oral nature 
and liturgical function, is that it is all rhymed or 
asso nan ceil prose. There is no attempt to produce the 
strict rhyme of Arabic poetry (see Zwettler, Oral 
tradition, 103-10). Some short stira s, and segments of 
longer siiras, do have a fairly consistent rhyme if the 
short inflectional vowels at the ends of the verses are 
disregarded. For instance, the three verses of CVI 1 I 
end in -at, the four verses of CX 11 end in ad, CV 
has -f/ except for the last verse with -ill, CXI has -ab 
except for the last verse with -ad, and the 55 verses of 
U V end in r (or rr) preceded by a short vowel. But in 
most suras there is a loose rhyme or assonance formed 
by common grammatical endings and word forms. 
By far the most frequent assonance in the RuPin is 
•unf-tn (considered interchangeable), which is formed 
by the plural endings of nouns and verbs. And even 
this form, which occurs frequently in Arabic, is 
often varied with words ending with one of these 
vowels but a different consonant. The feminine 
singular endings -at and -Ad occur in C 1 X, XLVII, 
XCI and XCIX; the dual ending -an occurs in LV; 
the accusative ending -an occurs in XVUl, LX XII, 
and C; and the form - 4 (/), a long a followed by a 
variable consonant, occurs in parts of longer siiras 
such as II, 111 , XIV, XXXVIII and XL. On the 
various rhyme forms in the Rur’ILn (technically 
known as /aSi, fi u dl, facial, if'iil, taf*il, etc.), see 
I than, ii, 96-105, and F. R. Muller, U ntersuchung/n 
xur Rcimprcsa 1 m Koran (Bonn 1969), who presents 
a systematic compilation of the evidence that pecu¬ 
liarities in Kur’Hnic style and vocabulary were 
brought about by the imposition of rhyme. 

The whole of the Kur’an is often said to be in 
sodi*, the rhythmic, rhymed utterance of the kdhin 
(soothsayer) fa.t/.}, which, like the Rur’in, does not 
have a fixed metre or proper rhyme and is thus 
distinct from both poetry and prose. But those who 
have insisted that the Kur’an is not in sadf seem 
on the whole to be on sounder ground (sec Gesch. 
des Qor., i, 36 ff.; Blacht'rc, Litt., 2x2; Zwettler, Oral 
tradition, 137 If.). Some of the shorter siiras do have 
short, rhythmic, rhymed verses of the sad± c type, 
often beginning with oaths, e.g. XC to XCI II (see 7-a 
below); and parts of a few somewhat longer siiras, 
c.g. the beginning of LXXV and LXXXII-LXXXV 
can be described as being "*«Jj £ -likc". But most aims 
have longer, prosaic verses that are simply made to 
fit a loose rhyme or assonance pattern. In some a 
distinctive, fairly consistent rhyme is formed by 
words that are integral to a context and its meaning, 
giving the impression of being carefully constructed 
compositions, e.g. XVII 1 -XX. But in others, espe¬ 
cially some of the stiras that are completely Medinau. 
the rhyme is formed by set formulas that are attached 
loosely to the ends of the verses, often with little 
or no connection of thought with the contexts. For 
instance, in II, the longest stira in the Rur’an. the 
rhyme in about three-fourths of the 286 verses is 
formed by divine epithets, aphorisms, and other 
formulas that often have little relevance for the 
meaning o! the narrative. In verses 127-268 double 
divine epithets occur over 30 times, e.g. C.od is 
sami* € altm (Hearer, Knower) occurs seven times; 
( axu ftakim (Mighty, Wise), six times; ghafiir 
raftitn (Forgiving, Compassionate), six times, etc. 
'rheological aphorisms occur even more often, and 
some are repeated several times: "God is not heedless 
of the things you do", in verses 74, 140, 144, 149, 


etc.; "God sees the things you do", in no, 233, 237, 
265, etc.; "God has knowledge of everything", in 
29, 231, 282; and "God is powerful over everything", 
in 20, 106, 259 and 284, etc. 

A special type of rhyme-formula that occurs in a 
number of stiras is the refrain, i.e. an entire verse 
or more repeated verbatim at more or less regular 
intervals. The most striking example is the rhetori¬ 
cal question, "Then which of the benefits of your 
Ix>rd will you two deny?", which occurs as LV, 
13, 16, 18 and 21 and then almost every other verse 
to the end of the stira in verse 78. A similar refrain, 
"Woe is that day to those who deny it!", occurs 
in LXXVII, 15, 19, 24, 28, 34, 37, 40, 45, 47 and 
49. In both of these cases the refrain has little 
connection with the meaning of the other verses, 
and it is difficult to tell whether the latter should be 
read as an introduction (see Bell, Trans., 627 f.) or a 
conclusion (e.g., Arberry trans., ii, 3x8 f.) to the ten 
segments ranging in length from two to five verses. 
Each of the seven punishment-stories in XXVI ends 
with the two verses, "Lo, in that is a sign, but most 
of them have not believed" and "But, lo, thy Lord 
is the Sublime, the Compassionate", which appear to 
be separate refrains, the latter being later. Four 
punishment-stories in LIV end with "We have made 
the Ruthin as the Reminder (dhihr). but is there 
anyone who takes heed?", and the first three also 
have what appears to be an earlier refrain, "Of what 
nature, then, was My punishment and My warning?" 
Similar formulas occur frequently in the Rur’&n, 
but usually not as refrains. On internal rhymes and 
the possibility that there are strophes within the 
Kur^n, see Bell-Watt, 70-5. 

d. Schematic form and multiple accounts. 
The last two examples of refrains occur in stories that 
also share another characteristic of KurMnic style, 
schematic form, i.e. the repetition of certain verses, 
or formulas that are woven into the narrative in a 
regular pattern in different stories presented together 
as a group. A good example of one type of schematic 
form occurs in XXVI, where five punishment-stories 
have the same five-verse introduction, as well as the 
refrains mentioned above and other repeated verses. 
The introduction of the first story reads: "The 
people of Noah denied the envoys. / When their 
brother Noah said to them: ‘Will you not show 
piety ? / Lo, I am to you a faithful messenger. / So 
show piety towards God. and obey me. I I ask you 
for no reward for it; my reward rests only upon the 
Lord of the worlds' The only difference in the 
fivc-vcrse introductions oi the other four accounts is 
the name of the people (the tribes of ‘Ad, Thamud, 
etc.) and the prophet (Hud, $ 51 ib, Lot, etc.). Another 
type of schematic form occurs in the Sura VII 
versions of the same five punishment-stories, where 
about two-thirds of the Noah story is repeated in the 
HOd story (a smaller percentage is repeated in the 
others), but the repeated parts are interspersed with 
statements, phrases, and individual words that are 
distinctive to each story. To show the first stage in 
the development of this group of schematic accounts, 
the Noah story is given here with the elements that 
also occur in the Hud story put in italics: "We sent 
Noah to his people, and he said *0 my people, serve 
God. There is no god for you other than He. Verily 
I fear for you the punishment of a mighty day’. 
Said the nobility oj his people. 'Verily tee think you 
are in manifest error’. He said '0 my people, there 
is no error in me; 1 am but a messenger from the Lord 
of the worlds. I deliver to you the messages of my Lord, 
and give you sincere advice; I have knowledge from 
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God which you have not. Does it astonish you that a 
reminder from your Lord should come to you upon a 
man from among yourselves, in order that he miy warn 
you and that you may show piety? Perhaps mercy 
will be shown you'. But they denied him; so We 
rescued him anti those with him in the ark, and We 
drovrned those who denied Our signs . Verily they were 
a blind people." Part o i the Noah story and other 
parts of the Hfld story are then repeated in the 
$Alib, Lot, and Jjhu^yb stories. Other groups of 
parallel accounts in the Kur‘ 5 n have one of these two 
types of schematic form. The extent of the repetition 
in these parallel accounts has important implications 
for understanding their nature and purpose, e.g. they 
are not intended as historical accounts. 

These groups of punishment-stories also illustrate 
another feature of the fciir*an: the complex develop¬ 
ment of its multiple accounts and their changing 
relationships with other accounts. Many stories are 
repeated in different versions in two or more suras. 
and these multiple accounts of the same story differ 
not only in length and details, but also in their 
pm pose and their relationship to other stories. 
For instance, different versions of the puni&hment- 
itones or brief references to them occur in 16 dif¬ 
ferent suras. Longer versions of the Noah, Hfld, 
$alib, and Lot stories occur in LIV, XXVI, VII and 
XI; the first three also occur in XXV, LI and LI 1 I; 
they are referred to in IX, XIV and XXIX; and they 
occur separately in still other suras. There are two 
different Lot punishment stories? the first occurs in 
LIV, XXVI and VII (mentioned above) and also 
in XXVII and XXXVII; the second, involving the 
visit of celestial messengers, occurs in XI and XV. 
Then in XXIX both appear together separated by a 
brief version of an Abraham story, which also occurs 
in earlier, longer versions in LI, XV and XI. On the 
punishment-stories, see 7.d below, Bell-Watt, 127-35, 
and bibliography given there. A similar development 
can be seen in the creation stories: the story of (the 
fallen angel ?) Ibils occurs as a complete, independent 
story in XV and XXXVIII and is repeated in shorter 
vetsions in XVII and XVIII; then it occurs with an 
account of the temptation and fall of Adam in VII, 
XX, and finally II. In the last two the Iblis story 
is reduced to a single verse, and in II these two story 
segments are preceded by the only lyur'anic version 
of a third creation story, about God consulting the 
angels before creating man. A third example, of a 
somewhat different type, involves the two parallel 
accounts of the miraculous births and childhood of 
John (the Baptist) and Jesus in XIX, 2-34 and III, 
38-51. In XIX the stories of John and Jesus are the 
first two in a series of separate accounts; in III they 
are woven together as part of a longer account that 
begins with the birth and early life of Mary. Among 
the significant patterns seen in the development of 
these and other multiple accounts in the KuriAn is 
that the earlier groups of stories tend to be ahistorlcal 
in their arrangement, e.g. in XXVI we have Moses, 
Abraham, Noah, Hud, Salih, Lot, and then Shu^yb 
(who came to be identified with Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses), while the later versions are put in 
"historical order", e.g. in XI we have Noah, HQd, 
§ 31 ib, Abraham, Lot, Shu c avb r and Moses. The 
ahistoiical groups are typical of what Bell calls the 
Qur’an period, while the "historical" ones reflect the 
Book period, where we sec stories combined to form 
longer multi-episodic narratives that constitute the 
beginning of a Muslim sacred history going back to 
the creation. 


7. Literary forms akd Major Themes 

The nature and arrangement of the tfur'An make it 
difficult to classify its literary forms or systematise 
its main themes. Any attempt to classify the parts 
of the tfur'An according to the standard literary 
types—myth, legend, saga, short story, parable, 
etc.—very soon founders. A few examples can be 
given for each of these types, but altogether they 
comprise a very small percentage of the text. Also, 
they have been adapted so much to conform to the 
style and message of the tfuriAn that they have little 
significance as distinct types. Bell has argued that 
since the Kur*An disclaims that Mubammad was a 
poet and since his function as a prophet was to convey 
messages from God to his contemporaries, we should 
seek "didactic rather than poetic or artistic forms" 
(Bell-Watt. 75 )- This is true, except that only parts 
of the Kur’An can be described as "didactic" in 
purpose. Other parts are hortatory, rhetorical, 
legislative, etc., and some parts addressed to Muham¬ 
mad and his family can only be described as personal 
(Bell questioned whether some of these, e.g. CXI and 
parts of I.X VI, were "intended for publication"). 
Thus it seems best to discuss the literary forms of 
the fcurian in terms of its own distinctive types of 
material. What follows is not a complete, systematic 
classification, but brief descriptions of the main 
literary forms found in the Kur'An, which at the same 
time provide summaries of some of its major themes. 

a. Oaths and related forms. An interesting 
variety of oaths and related forms occur in the shorter 
sdras, usually at the beginning. The assumption that 
most (but certainly not all) of these oaths are among 
the earliest parts of the Kur’An seems to be justified. 
Some oaths that .are cryptic and difficult to interpret 
or translate are generally thought to be typical of 
the ancient Arabian soothsayer utterances. In other 
cases, the oath form has simply been used to convey 
ftur’Anic (and sometimes Biblical) themes. The oath 
form that occurs most often consists of one or more 
verses beginning with wa, "By", followed by a noun 
in the genitive case, and ending with one or more 
verses beginning with an asseverative particle, 
usually intui but sometimes (tad, both meaning 
"verily, surely". A iairly typical example occurs at 
the beginning of XCII: "By the night when it veils, / 
By the day when it shines out in splendour, / By 
what created the male and the female, / Verily your 
course is diverse" (Bell tr.). Here the first three 
verses begin with wa, and the assertion closing the 
oath begins with inna. Sometimes the intervening 
verses between the opening tea verse and the closing 
inna begin with fa- instead if wa, as in XXXVII, 1-4: 
"By those who dress the ranks, / By those who scare 
by shouting, I By those who recite the warning, / 
Verily your Ciod is One" (Bell). The tea and the fa - in 
the intervening verses can be interpreted as conjunc¬ 
tions (see, e.g., Arberry's tr. of these two passages), 
but this seems to weaken the impact of the oath. 
Some wafinna oaths have only two elements (e.g. 
XXXVI, 2 If., CIII, 1 ff.), while others have several, 
including additional inna assertions, e.g. LI begins 
with a six-verse oath, the verses beginning with wa, 
fa-, fafa-, inna-md, wa-inna; and C has tea, fa-, 
fa-, fa-, fa-, inna, wa-inna, wa-inna (other variations 
occur in XLIII, XLIV, UI, LIII, etc.). A fairly 
typical example of a tra/kad oath occurs at the 
beginning of XCV: "By the fig and the olive, / By 
Mount Sinai, / By this land secure, / Surely We have 
created man most beautifully erect" (Bell)—with wa, 
wa, wa, la-frad. The ten-verse oath at the beginning 
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of XCI, the longest in the Rur^Sn is also of this type, 
with tra, wa, tea , tro, tra, t ta, tea, /*, fad, va-fad 
(the 1 at befote the asseverative particles in these 
examples is the conjunction "and"). Other types of 
oaths also occur in the f\ur*4n, e.g. the stronger 
Id ufaitnu bi -, "No! 1 swear by", oath, at the begin¬ 
ning of LXXV: "No! I swear by the Day of Resur¬ 
rection", also in LXXV, 2, XC, i. and within other 
s tiros. 

Related to the Rur’anic oaths are several other 
formulaic usages that arc typical of soothsayer or 
prophetic utterances. One is the iihi, "When", pas¬ 
sage, which has the same force, if not the same 
meaning, as an oath. A good example occurs at the 
beginning of LXXXII: "When the heaven shall be 
rent, / When the stars shall be scattered, I When the 
seas shall be made to boil up, / W hen the graves shall 
be ransacked, / A soul shall know what it has sent 
forward, and what kept back" (Bell). The longest 
"when" passage is LXXXI, r-14, culminating in "A 
soul shall know what it has presented". See also LVl, 
1 ff., LXXXIV, r ff., XCIX, etc. Other passages, 
especially at the beginning of some of the other shorter 
siiras, feature rhetorical questions, such as "Have 
you seen him who denies the Judgment?” (CVH, 
1 ff.; cf. XCIV, CV r ), or a modified type of curse or 
threat, such as "Woe to every maligner, scoffer, / 
Who gathers wealth and counts it over..." (CIV, 
iff.; cf. LXXXIII, r ff., 10 ff., CVIL, 4 ff-, etc. 
and a different type in CXI). This last example oi a 
"Woe" (uayl) passage continues with another 
distinctive Rur'Snic form, consisting of at least three 
verses the second of which is the rhetorical question 

wa-md adnlko met -?, "And what has let you 

know what-is?”; see XCVII, 1 ff., Cl, x ff., 

CIV, 4ff., and LXXXVI, 1 ff., which begins with an 
oath. 

The fact that the Rur’an itself affirms that 
Muhammad was accused of being a soothsayer 
(kdhin) suggests that his contemporaries saw a 
similarity between what he recited and what they 
heard from the soothsayers. Bell identified five 
passages in the Kur’an as having "Aa/ntx-form": 
XXXVII, x-4, LI, x- 6 , and C, 1-6, mentioned above, 
and also LXXVII, 1-7, and LXXIX, 114. But most 
of the J>ur* 5 nic oaths and related forms are more in 
the nature of prophetic than soothsayer utterances. 

b. Sign-passages. Meccan and early Mcdinan 
parts of the Kur 5 3 n often speak of certain phenomena 
of nature and human life as "signs" [dydt) of God's 
omnipotence and benevolence towards man, calling 
for gratitude and worship of Him alone. Most often 
mentioned are the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, the creation or procreation of man, the shining 
of the sun, moon, and stars, the alteration of day 
and night, the sending of the rain, and the perma¬ 
nence and stability of nature. Thunder, lightning, 
fire, and other natural phenomena are also men¬ 
tioned, as are human understanding and relation¬ 
ships, the variety of languages and colours, hearing, 
sight, etc. The "sign-passages" treating these themes 
have no distinctive form, but are recognised by their 
content. An example of an early sign-passage is seen 
in LXXX, 24-32: "Let man look at bis food; / Lo, 
We have poured out water in showers, / Then have 
broken up the earth in cracks, / And have caused to 
sprout up in it grain, / And grapes and green shoots, 
I And olives and palms, / And orchards luxuriant, / 

And fruits and herbage-/ A provision for you 

and for your nocks" (Bell). See also XXIII, J 7 *«, 
78-80, LXXVIII, 6-16. An example of a late, more 
structured sign-passage is XXX, 20-5, which begins: 


"And of His signs is that He created you of dust; then 
lo, you are mortals, all scattered abroad. / And of 
His signs is that Me created for you of your own 
species spouses that you may dwell with them, and 
has set love and mercy between you. Surely in that 
arc signs ( dydt) for those who consider, f And of 
His signs is the creation of the heavens and the earth 
and the variety of your tongues and hues. Surely in 
that are signs for all living beings”. The next three 
verses also begin with "And of His signs is...", 
and the first two of these end with ‘‘Surely in that 

are signs for those who-" (“hear" in verse 23; 

"understand" in 24). A similar sign-passage in XVI, 
10-18. begins: "It is He who sends down to you out 
of heaven water of which you have to drink, ... / 
And thereby He brings forth for you crops, and 
olives, and palms, and vines, and all manner of fruit 
Surely in that is a sign (dya) for those who reflect”. 
And a similar formula closes the next two verses. 
These last two examples are typical cf most sign- 
passages in consisting of separate sign-verses grouped 
together in no particular order; but they are some¬ 
what unusual in having set introductory phrases 
and concluding formulas (cf. VI, 97 9, XIII, 3-4, 
XVI, 65, 67, 69. 79. XXXVI, 33, 37 , XL1, 37. 39 . 
XLV, 3-5). The singular, dya, is used occasionally 
in sign-passages, either with one verse treating one 
sign (as in XVI, rx, quoted above; also XVI, 13, 65, 
67, etc.), or with two or more verses treating a single 
sign (XVI, 10 f., 68 f., etc.). The plural, dydi, occurs 
much more often, usually with two or more signs 
mentioned in a single verse fas in XXX, 20-2, quoted 
above; also X, 6, 67. XUI, 3 f., XXX, 23 f., etc.). 
This analysis provides no clue as to how dya caine 
to mean "verse". In many sign-passages that are 
otherwise like those cited above the term "sign" 
does not occur (e.g. VI, 141 f., XIII, 12-15, XVI, 
3-8. 80 f.. XXX, 48-51. XXXII, 4-9). On the other 
hand, the term "sign" occurs many times in contexts 
that are not "sign-passages". See i.b above and 
Bell-Watt, 121-7. 

c. Say-passages. Scattered throughout the 
Kur'an are a number of passages in which the main 
element is a short statement or question introduced 
by the imperative verb, "Say”, usually the singular, 
kul, but occasionally the plural, kit III. Most say- 
passages, i.e. tlio immediate contexts in which the 
say statements occur, have two main parts: (r) a 
statement or question indicating the sotting, and 
(2) tho say-statement, which is sometimes followed 
by a commont or two on r or z. The setting statement 
occasionally involves Muhammad's followers, but 
usually is a report of something said or done by the 
unbelievers. One frequently occurring form is "They 
say: ... Say: ..e.g. X, 20: "They say: ‘If only 
a sign had been sent down to him Irom his Lord'. Say; 
'The unseen belongs to God’ " (see also II, 80. 91, 93, 
in, 13$, etc.). Sometimes the setting statement has 
two or more parts, and the say-statement either has 
two or more parts or is followed by one or more 
comments. A good example of this more complex 
form is seen in X, r8: "They serve apart from God 
what neithor injures them nor profits them, and they 
say: 'These are our intercessors with God’. Say: 
'Will you inform God of what He knows not either 
in the heavens or in the earth ?' Glory be to Him, 
and exalted be He far from what they associate with 
Him!" Here the setting statement has two parts, 
involving something the unbelievers do and some¬ 
thing they say; and the say-statoment, a rhetorical 
question, is followed by a praise formula (cf. II, 80-2). 
In X, 68 f. a praise formula, "Glory be to Him", and 
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a comment oil the setting statement come between 
the "They say" and “Say" elements. Another com¬ 
mon form is “They will ask you (Muhammad] ... 
Say:..e.g. II. 220: ‘‘They will ask you about the 
orphans. Say: 'To set right their affairs is good'." 
Sometimes one ftu/ introduces a question, and a 
second one gives an answer, e.g. VI, 12: “Say: ‘To 
whom belongs what is in the heavens and the earth ?’ 
Say: To God...*'* (alsG VI, 63!., 71, etc.). Some 
say-statements are formulas that can be classified as 
maxims or slogans, e.g. “To God belongs the East and 
the West" (II, 142), "The guidance of God is the 
guidance" (II, 120, III, 73, VI, 7:), "God guides to 
the truth" (X, 35), "Those who invert falsehood 
about God will not prosper" (X, 69), and "Interces¬ 
sion belongs to God alone” (XXXIX, 44). and some 
of these (e.g. the first two mentioned here) occur 
elsewhere in the Kur’Sn. On maxima and slogans, 
see Bell-Watt, 75-7. Others are credal statements, 
e.g. II, 136: "Say (fci 3 /i 3 ); "We believe in God and 
what has been revealed to us and what was revealed 
to Abraham ... and what Moses and Jesus received 
... and to Him wo have surrendered' ” (cf. XXIX, 
46). Still others are prayers, e.g. Ill, 26 f.: "Say 
(Am/): ‘O God, owner of sovereignty, Thou givest 
sovereignty to whom Thou wilt, and seizest sover¬ 
eignty from whom Thou wilt ... Thou bringest forth 
the living from the dead, and the dead from tlie 
living; Thou providest for whom Thou wilt without 
reckoning'." This last example is unlike the say- 
passages described above, since it is not preceded by 
a setting statement. Thus it is best classified with a 
second group of say-statements, some of which are 
in the first person singular and seem to be spoken by 
Muhammad, e.g. a group of four in LXXII, 20-8, 
beginning: “Say: *1 call only upon my Lord, and I 
do not associate with Him anyone’. / Say: 'Surely I 
possess no power over you, either for hurt or for 
rectitude' " (Arberry); see also XXXIV, 36, 39, 46-50, 
CIX, etc. Other isolated say-statements occur in 
LXV 1 I, 23 f., 28-30, CXII-XIV, etc., the first of 
these being two short say-statements in the form of 
the sign-passages. Say-passages and separate say- 
statements are often grouped together, e.g. VI, 1x19, 
56-8, 63-6, 161-4, and the groups mentioned above. 

d. Narratives. If the term "narrative" is taken 
in the broader sense to include any story or descrip 
tion of actual or fictional events, then many parts of 
the ftur’An can be classified as narratives. There is 
virtually no historical narrative, even though as 
mentioned above (see 5 -a) there are many references 
and allusions to historical events. Most Kur’anic 
narratives are versions of traditional stories found in 
other Near Eastern cultures, which have beeu adapted 
to conform to the world-view and teachings of the 
Kurkin. Several versions of ancient Near Eastern 
myths and many mythic motifs occur. The creation of 
the world in six days and the Throne from which the 
universe is controlled are mentioned several times, 
as in VII, 54: "Verily your Lord is God, who created 
the heavens and the earth in six days, then seated 
Himself upon the Throne causing the night to cover 
the day" and the well-known "Throne veree”, II, 
255: "God, there is no god but He, the Living, the 
Eternal. Slumber overtakes Him not nor sleep .... 
His Throne extends over the heavens and the earth, 
and He is never weary of preserving them" (cf. X, 3, 
XXV, 59, XXXII, 4, and on the Throne, IX, 129, 
XIII, 2, XX, 5, XXI, 23 , etc.). But there is no six- 
day creation story, and no account of what was 
created on each day (a partial explanation is given 
in XLI, 9-12; see Pare!, Kommoitar , 433 )- The seven 


heavens are mentioned (XVII, 44. XXIII, 86 , etc.), 
as is the Trumpet that signals the Last Day (VI. 73, 
XVIII, 99, XX, 102, etc.), but theie are no stories 
or complete descriptions. Brief accounts of the fall of 
Iblfs (Lucifer?), the fall of man, and the naming of 
die animals (not so specified) do occur (II, 30-9, VII, 
11-25. XV, 28-44. XVII. 61-5, XX, 115-26. etc.). 
There arc several versions of the ancient Near Eastern 
shooting-star myth (XV, 16-18, XXXVII, 6-10. etc.), 
and several accounts of Noah and the Flood (XI, 
36-48, XXV, 37, XXIX, 14 f„ LIV, 9-17). which 
however is not a world-wide deluge. 

The prophet stories, some of which are also 
punishment storiei, make up the largest category of 
Isur^nic narratives. The longest single story, which 
could be classified as a "short story", is that of 
Joseph, taking up nearly all in verses of Sura XII. It 
follows the Biblical account more closely than do 
most Kur’anic stories, and it shows evidence of 
revision, including what appear to be two introduc¬ 
tions. There arc two parallel accounts of the births of 
John (the Baptist) and Jesus, HI, 33-51 and XIX, 
x-36, which have some significant differences in 
details, reflecting the development of ideas in the 
Kur’an. Both accounts have elements from apocry¬ 
phal Christian writings and oral tradition, e.g. Mary’s 
stay in a convent or temple until the time of the 
conception of Jesus, and his miracles of speaking 
from the cradle and forming a bird out of clay that 
became alive when he breathed on it. Abraham, 
Moses, and Solomon have major roles in Kur > 3 nic 
narrative in that there are several different stories 
about each, as well as several versions of some stories. 
AJso. there are non-Biblical stories about each of 
these three: Abraham destroying the idols of his 
people (XXI, 51-72, etc.) and building the Ka c ba in 
Mecca (II, 122-9, etc.), Moses and his servant on a 
journey (XVIII, 60-82), and Solomon building the 
Temple with the jinn and demons (XXXIV, 12-14, 
XXXVIII, 36 40) and dealing with his army of jinn, 
men, and birds (XX VII, 15-21). There aro also stories 
about Adam and Noah (mentioned above) and Lot, 
Ishmael, David, Elijah, Jonah, and Job; and several 
others aro mentioned, including Isaac, Jacob, Elisha, 
Aaron (in some Moses stories), Saul, Ezra, and 
Hainan, who however is an associate of the Pharaoh. 
Tho heroes of these stories are generally referred to as 
"messengers" (ntsul, sing. rasflD. but sometimes as 
"envoys" (ronrsa/iln, sing, mursal) or "prophets" 
( nabiyyAn , sing. nohi). The latter seems to occur only 
in Mediuau passages and is applied specifically only 
to Muhammad and certain "messengers" mentioned 
above from the Hebrew and Christian traditions, 
while the other two terms occur earlier and have 
broader usages. But in later parts of the tfur’an rasul 
and nabi arc synonymous, although not exactly inter¬ 
changeable. Note, for instance, the consistent usage, 
"God and His Messenger", but "the Prophet", for 
Muhammad throughout XXXIIf. This no doubt 
explains why rusul occurs in the credal statements 
in II, 285 and IV, 136, which require belief in “His 
angels, His books, and His messengers (rMSuMi)", 
while al-nabiyyin occurs Jq 11, 177, which requires 
belief in "the angels, the Book, and the prophets". 
Among the non-Biblical characters, the most promi¬ 
nent are Hud, $alib. and §bu c ayb (see below), but 
there are also stories about Lufeman, an Arabian sage 
(XXXI, 12-19). and Dbu ' 1 -Karnayn. generally 
regarded as Alexander the Great (XVIII, 83-98), and 
brief references to £hu T-Kifl and Idris (XIX, 56, 
XXI, 85, XXXVIII, 48), sometimes said to be Elijah 
and Enoch. The story of the Men of the Cave (XVIII, 
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1026) is usually identified with the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. On these stones, see the 
commentaries and Paret, Komw/ntar, ad lace. 

Several forma are used indiscriminately for in¬ 
troducing prophet stories and some of the stories 
about non-Biblical characters, e.g. "Recite to them 

the story (uah* 3 ) of ...” (V, 27, VII, 173, X, 71. 
XXVI, 69; cf. XVIII, 27. XXIX, 43); "We recite to 
you [Muhammad] part of the story (m*8«* > ) of .. 
(XXVIII, 3; cf. Ill, 38); "Has there come to you 
the story (*a 0 &) of... ?" (XX, 9. U, 24, LXXIX. 
* 5 » etc.); "Has there come to you the story ( naba *) 
of ... ?" fIX, 70, XIV, 9. XXXVIII, ai, etc.); and 
"Mention in the Booh ..(XIX, s 6 , 41, 51, 54. 56). 
/VII of these are addressed to Muhammad. Far more 
frequent are two simple forms, idh kula, "(Recall) 

wheu - said", said of Moses (V, 20, XIV, 6, 

XVIII, 60, XXVII. 7, etc.). Abraham (VI, 74, XIV, 
35 . etc.), Joseph (XII, 4), God (V. no. xi 6 , XV, 28, 
XVII, 61, XVIII, 50, etc.), and others, and ua-lakad 
arsalnd, "And We sent", said of Noah (XI, 25, 
XXIII, 23, XXIX, 14, etc.; cf. VII, 59), Moses (XI, 
96, XIV, 5, etc.; cf. XXIII, 45). and others. Cf. wa- 
lakad ataynd, "And We gave" (e.g. "And We gave 
Moses the Book") in XVII, to:, XXI, 48. 5 *. 
XXXI, la, XXXIV, io, etc. 

One special type of Kur’inic narrative that made 
up a major part of the revelation during the Meccan 
years is the punishment story, discussed above for 
its use of refrains and schematic form in some ver¬ 
sions. Five punishment-stories stand out from the 
others, those of Noah, Hud and the tribe of ‘Ad, 
$Alib and the tribe of Tharaud, Lot, and Slju‘ayb and 
the people of Midian. And two others arc prominent 
in some suras, the story of Moses and the drowning 
of Pharaoh’s army, and the story of Arabham 
rejecting the idols of his people. These seven occur 
together in XXVI, 10-191, and are mentioned 
together in XXII, 42-4. Fairly complete versions of 
some of these stories also occur in VII, 59 93 fall but 
Abraham and Moses), XI, 25-95 (all but Moses), 
XXXVII, 75-148 (only the Biblical ones), and LIV, 
9-42 (all but Abraham and ShuSivb). Shorter versions 
of some of these seven and references to these and 
some others (Jonah, the people of Sheba, the men of 
al-Rass, and the people of Ttibba 4 ) occur in IX, 70, 

XIV. 9, XXI. 48 - 77 . XXIII, 23-48, XXV. 35-40, 
XXVII, 7.58, L, 12-14, U, 24-46, LIII, 50-5, LXIX, 
4-10, and LXXXIX, 6-14. The "men of al-Hi&r” in 

XV, 80-4, are probably the tribe of Tharnud; the 
‘•men of the Grove" (XV, 78 f., XXVI, 176-91, etc.) 
wem to be identical with the people of Midian [see 
madvak &2U<ayb]; and "the subverted (cities)" 
[al-mu'tafiMl) are most likely Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the cities of Lot. Thus these three arc apparently 
variations of three of the seven. Most Western 
scholars have accepted the view of A. Sprenger 
[Ltbcn, i, 462) and J. Horovitz (Koranische VnUr- 
suchutigen, 26-8' that the term matlidni in XV, 87 ancl 
XXXIX, 23 (see i.b above) refers to the seven most 
prominent punishment-stories, since the first verse 
says "seven of the ma\har\i and the mighty kur'dn" 
have been sent down to Muhammad by God, and the 
second describes the Book sent down to Muhammad 
as having mathdni "at which the skins of those who 
fear their Lord do creep". See Paret, Komnuntar, 
279 f., and Bell-Watt, 134 *• 

The Kur’ftn also contains some parables, the 
longest and clearest one being the parable of the 
Blighted Garden in LX VII 1 ,17-33. Others include the 
parable of the man with two gardens (XVIII, 32-44), 
the good and corrupt trees (XIV, 24-7). and the 


unbelieving town (XXXVI, 13-32). Several other 
brief parables are little more than expanded similes, 
e.g. the fire at night in II, 17, the downpour in II, 19, 
the slave in XVI, 73, the dumb man in XVI, 76, the 
water and vegetation in XVIII, 45, the light of God 
in XXIV, 35, the master and his slaves in XXX, 28, 
and the slave with several masters in XXXIX, 29 
(see Bed-Watt, 81). These parables have no standard 
form; some arc introduced by the statement addres¬ 
sed to Muhammad: "And coin for them a parable" 
(o-a 'drib lahum matjtalan), e.g. XVIII, 32. 45 , 
XXXVf, 13, others by the statement: "God has 
coined a parable" (daraba lUUtu ma&aian), e.g. XIV, 
24 . XVI, 75 . 76, 112. XXXIX. 29. LXVI, 10. 

e. Regulations. The Kur’an provides detailed 
regulations on some aspects of the conduct of the 
Muslim community, and general instructions on 
others. No complete code of conduct or list of required 
duties is presented; each issue is treated separately, 
usually in several different places. The main religious 
duties are introduced in stages, and there are In¬ 
consistencies in some of the requirements. What 
follows are some examples that illustrate the nature 
and form of the various I^ur’Snic regulations, begin¬ 
ning with four that later became Pillars of Islam. 

On the prayer ritual (saiat): "Observe thou 
[Muhammad] tho Prayer (a&mi at the two 

ends of the day and the neighbouring parts of the 
night" (XI, 1x4'. cf. XVII, 78 f.); "Remember the 
Prayers (ptlawdt), including the middle Prayer, and 
stand [in worship] to God reverently ,, (II, 238); "so 
recite what is convenient of it [the Kur’an], and ob¬ 
serve the Prayer 'l-faldi), and pay the Zakat, 

and lend to God a good loan" (LXXIIl, 20); "verily 
the Prayer has become for the believers a thing 
prescribed for stated times" (IV, 103). On alms¬ 
giving (taJtdi, fadaka ): "If you give alms [sadakdl) 
publicly it is well, but if you conceal it and give to 
the poor it is better for you" (II, 271); "Observe the 
Prayer, pay the zakat {alQ 'l-zakdt), and obey the 
Messenger" (XXIV, 56): "The alms (jada/fett) are lor 
the poor and the destitute, for the agents employed 
therein, for those whose hearts are to be won over, 
for the ransom ol slaves, for the relief of debtors, for 
expenditure in the way of God, and (or the follower 
of the way—an ordinance ( Jarida) from God" (IX, 
60). On fasting {fiyam, fawm): "O believers, fasting 
is prescribed for you [kuiiba c alaykutn) as it was for 
those before you ... [during] the month of Ramadan 
. . . It is allowable for you on the night of the fast to 
go in to your wives ... and eat and drink until so 
much of tho dawn appears that a white thread may 
bo distinguished from a black; then keep the fast 
completely until night" (II, 183 7). On the Pilgrimage 
f badjdj, t utnra): "Fulfil the pilgrimage (hadidi) and 
the visitation [Himra) unto God. ... If anyone of 
you is. sick or suffering from an injury to the head, 
then a compensation Ifidya) by way of fasting or 
almsgiving isadaAa) or pious observance" (II. X96); 
"$afa and Marwa are among the manifestations of 
God. ... It is no fault (Jiuniih) if anyone makes the 
circuit of them" (II, 158). 

These four religious duties are required of all 
Muslims only in Medinan passages dating from around 
the time of the battle of Badr or later. The faldi is 
mentioned in Meccan or early Medinan passages, but 
is required only of Mubammad, with the imperative 
verb in the singular, a^tmi 'I-faldt (XI, 1x4, XVII, 
7 i, XXIX, 45, XXX, 3*. «tc.). The term sakdl in 
Meccan passages (XVIII, 81, XIX, X3) means 
'‘purity". Passages that are late Meccan or early 
Medinan say that earlier prophets instituted the 
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salat and the saJUU (X, 87. XIV, 40, XIX, 50 f., 34 I., 
XX, 14. XXI, 73, etc.), or recommend them to the 
Muslims as signs of piety (II, 177. XXVII, 1-4, etc.). 
Then in passages dating from the year 2 A.H. and 
later these two practices are required of Muslims, 
with the imperative verbs in the plural, dAirad 'Ifalut 
and did ‘l sakdl (II, 45, IV, 77,103, IX, ix, XXII, 7$, 
XXIV, 56, LVIU, 13, LXXIII, 20, etc.). The Muslim 
fast was introduced in two or probably three stages 
in the Kur'in (see Wagtcndonk, Fasting intht Koran, 
42-127), and the pilgrimage was adopted as a Muslim 
ritual probably before Badr, but was not practised 
as such until the last years of Muhammad's life. 

The form used most frequently for introducing and 
stressing regulations for the Muslim community is the 
plural imperative verb, seen several times in the 
examples given above and often elsewhere involving 
a variety of practices, e.g.: “0 believers, when you 
stand up for the Prayer, wash your faces and your 
hands up to tbc elbows, and wipe your heads and 
your feet up to the ankles" (V, 6); “O believers, 
show piety towards God and abandon the usury that 
remains if you are believers" (II, 278); "0 believers, 
when you contract a debt with another for a stated 
term, write it down" (II, 282); "Fight in the way 
of God those who fight you, but do not provoke 
hostility" (II, 190); "Contribute in the way of God; 
hand not yourselves over to destruction, but do well" 
(II. *95). Sometimes negative commands arc given, 
as in VI, 151: "Conic, let me repeat what your Lord 
has forbidden you: do not associate anything with 
Him ... do not kill your children because of poverty 
—do not draw near indecencies ... do not kill the 
person whom God has made forbidden except with 
justification": cf. XVII, 22-39. The expression kuliba 
4 alayhum , "prescribed for you is", seen in II, 183, 
above on fasting, also occurs elsewhere, e.g. "0 
believers, retaliation in the matter of the slain is 
prescribed for you, the free for the free, the slave 
for the slave, the female for the female; so if anyone 
is forgiven anything by his (injured] brother, let him 
follow it with what is reputable, and pay with 
kindness" (II, 178), and "Prescribed for you. when 
death draws nigh to on© of you, and he has goods to 
leave, is the making of a testament in favour of 
parent and relatives reputable—a duty resting upon 
those who show piety" (II, 180). And an expression 
having the opposite meaning, kurrimal * aiaykutn, 
• forbidden to you is", also occurs, e.g. in IV. 23, and 
V*. 3. Other forms and many other regulations occur, 
especially in the sura s that are completely Medinan. 
Some of these passages can be classified as com¬ 
mandments or divine legislation: others arc more in 
the nature of religious instruction or exhortation. 

f. Liturgical forms. While all of the Kur’an j S 
recited in liturgicai settings, only some parts are 
distinctly liturgical In form. By far the most im¬ 
portant part of the Kur’An for use in worship is the 
opening sfim, the Fdltfta, a seven-verse prayer recited 
at least twice in each performance of the faldt. 
Whether or not the Fdtifui fo.®.] was considered to be 
part of the tfur^An during Muhammad's lifetime is 
uncertain. Prayers might seem out of place in a text 
in which God is the speaker, but others also occur, 
the best example being the prayer at the end of 
Sura II: "0 our Lord, take us not to task if we forget, 
or make a mistake; 0 our Lord, lay not upon us a 
task such as Thou didst lay on those before us ... 
Pardon us and forgive us, and have mercy upon us; 
Thou art our patron; so help us against the people of 
unbelievers" (Bell). Some prayers are also included 
within narratives, e.g. Abraham s prayer in XIV, 


35 41. Exaltations, in which God is praised in the 
third person, occur more frequently; the best known 
of these is the "Throne verse", II, 255, mentioned 
in 7.d above for its mythic motif. The divine epithets 
mentioned in 6.c above as rhyme phrases are also 
a type of praise formula, which however do not give 
the impression of being liturgical. Praise forms that 
do seem to have a liturgical purpose occur at the 
beginning of several Medinan suras. A sabbaha li 
'lldh formula, "Magnifies God ( sabbaha li 'lldh ) all 
that is in the heavens and the earth", occurs at the 
beginning of LVI 1 , LIX, LX 1 , LXII and LXIV, 
three of which continue with "He is the Almighty, 
the All wise". These five sums date mainly from the 
middle Medinan years, after the completion of the 
suras that begin with revelation formulas and the 
mysterious letters (see 4.d above). The liturgical 
setting of the sabbafia li 'llah suras is suggested by 
their introductions and conclusions. One might 
conjecture that the Friday prayer service was the 
occasion for the first recitation of these sums (see 
I.X 11 , 9-11), and possibly also those with the revela 
lion formulas. Other praise formulas, which may or 
may not have specifically liturgical functions within 
the Kur’An, include; the tab mid, \.e. al-bamdu li 'lldh, 
"Praise be to God", at the beginning of I, VI, XVIII, 
XXXIV and XXXV, and in VII, 43, X, 10, XVII, 
in, etc.; the lasblft, i.e. subhdna 'Huh, "Glory be to 
God", occurring with variations in XVII, 1, 93. 108, 
XXVIII, 08 , XXXVI, 36, XXXVII, i8o-2, XLIII, 
82, etc.; and tabdraha 'lldh, "Blessed be God", 
occurring with variations in VII, 54, XXIII, 14. 
XXV. r. 10. 61. XL. 0 4, XLIII. 85. LV. 78 and 
LX VII, 1. 

Others: The KurNLn contains other distinctive 
literary forms and themes that can be mentioned 
only briefly here. Especially important in Meccan 
parts of the ftur’An are a large number of dramatic 
scenes, usually involving death, the Last Judgment, 
the pleasures of paradise {al-^atma = the garden), 
and the tortures of the hrllfire (see the O’Shaughnessy 
arts, in Bibl.), Dramatic scenes constitute the main 
Kur*Anic form for treating these subjects, which are 
nowhere fully or systematically explained, and they 
also occur frequently in narratives, reflecting the oral 
qualities of these Meccan parts of the Kur^n (see 
Bell-Watt, 80 L). There are also many addresses 
on a variety of topics. Most Meccan ones treat theolog¬ 
ical topics—the signs of God, messages of earlier 
prophets, etc.—and thus can be classified as sermons. 
Fatly Medinan ones are often addressed to the Jews, 
either as the Children of Israel or the People of the 
Book. Later Medinan ones, usually addressed "O 
believers", but sometimes "O children of Adam" or 
"O people", treat specific legal, political, and military 
matters as well as general religious, moral, and social 
themes. Another special type of material found in 
both Meccan and Medinan parts of the Kur > an in¬ 
volves Muhammad's personal situation. Many 
Meccan passages addressed to Muhammad bring 
comfort and encouragement in times of persecution, 
instructions on religious practices, etc. Some Medinan 
ones, addressed "O Prophet", give special marriage 
and divorce regulations. Others are addressed to 
Muhammad’s wives or otherwise treat his family 
problems (see suros XXIV, XXXIII, LXVI). 

8 . The Kuk’An in Muslim Life and Thought 

For Muslims the Kur’an is much more than scrip¬ 
ture or sacred literature in the usual Western sense. 
Its primary significance for the vast majority through 
the centuries has been in its oral form, the form in 
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which it first appeared, as the "recitation” (Jturtfn) 
chanted by Muhammad to his followers over a period 
of about twenty years (on its liturgical function 
during Muhammad’s lifetime, see VII, 203-6, LX XIII, 
20, LXXXIV, 20f., etc.). The revelations were 
memorised by some of Muhammad’s followers during 
his lifetime, and the oral tradition that was thus 
established has had a continuous history ever since, 
in some way’s independent of, and superior to, the 
written Kur*in. During the early centuries when the 
written Kur*4n was limited to the scriptio defective of 
the period (see 3.0 above), the oral tradition estab¬ 
lished itself as the standard by which the written text 
was to be judged. Even when the Egyptian "standard 
edition” was prepared in the early 1920s, it was the 
oral tradition and its supporting bira'dt literature 
(rather than early I<ur'4n mss.) that served as the 
authority for determining the written test. Through 
the centuries the oral tradition of the entire Kur’fln 
has been maintained by the professional reciters 
(fknrrd*) (on Kur’Sn reciters in Egypt, see M. Berger, 
I Siam in Egypt today, Cambridge 1970. n-13, 37-43, 
and for the oral tradition in general. Labib al-Said, 
The noted Koran, see Btbl.), while all Muslims 
memorise parts of the KuriSn for use in the daily 
prayers. Until recently, the significance of the recited 
J£ur*fin has seldom been fully appreciated in the 
West. 

The Kur 3 5n also had a central role in the theol¬ 
ogical debates of the early centuries, and it has 
continued to be one of the most controversial issues 
in Islamic theology. Since the Kur 5 an was held to 
consist of messages brought from Cod to Muhammad 
by Gabriel, and since God is the "speaker" in these 
messages, it was natural for Muslims to think of it 
as God's speech ( kaldm ). About the time of Ha run 
al-Ri^Id, theologians began to discuss whether or 
not the Kur’an was created. Among those who 
maintained that it was were the Mu'tazila, including 
some who had positions at the court of aFMaVnfkn. 
Convinced by their arguments, and also thinking 
that adoption of the doctrine would be politically 
beneficial, al-Ma’mnn in 218/833 established the 
mihna [?.w.] or '•inquisition", in which most leading 
officials were obliged to profess publicly that the 
KuriSn was created. Nearly all submitted but a few 
refused, notably Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) [q.v.]. 
In 234/848, shortly after the accession of al-Mutawak 
kii, the mifrna was abandoned, probably' because Its 
political results were disappointing. Up through the 
time of the mihna the issue seems to have been 
whether the Kur’An was the actual speech of God or 
was created. Those who accepted the latter view, 
arguing that God "has never spoken and does not 
speak”, were called by their opponents the Diah- 
miyya (q.v. —see also Watt, Formative period, 143 8]. 
Then Ibn Hanbal argued that the tfur'fln is part of 
God’s knowledge (S'/m), and after the mihna he 
accepted the expression "uncreated" {ghayr maMil&b) 
as a description of the gtir’&n. This led to the for¬ 
mulation of the doctrine that It is eternal [badim), 
argued for by al-Aah^rt (d. 3*3/935) and others. 
Although this became the standard Sunni view (see, 
e.g. the 4th/10th century tfanafl creed called by 
Wensinck Fikh Ahbar //. art. 3), it has not been 
accepted by all. The Hanball theologian Ibn Tay- 
miyya (d. 728/1328) [f.u.J, for instance, disavowed 
this view, arguing that the question of the eternity or 
temporality of the Kur’&n was not an issue before 
the time of Ibn Hanbal, and that in affirming the 
uncrcatedness of the Kur’An the "pious ancestors", 
including^lbn Hanbal, never meant to assert its 


eternity. It should also be noted that even the expres¬ 
sion ghayr makfduk does not occur in Muslim creeds 
until alter the mihna (see, e.g. Wensinck, Muslim 
Creed, 103 f., 127, 189) and that the early discussions 
and creeds do not mention the Kur’Anic expression 
"preserved tablet" [lawk mehfuf) [see lawij] in 
LXXXV, aa, and "mother of the Book” (umm al- 
kiiab) in III, 7, which only later came to be inter¬ 
preted as referring to a heavenly archetype of the 
Kur’Sn in support of the doctrine of its eternity. 
Sec W. Madelung, The origins of the controversy 
concerning the creation of the Koran, in Orientalia 
Hispanic*, Leiden 1974, i, 504**3; W. M. Watt, 
Early discussions about the Qur'an, in MW, xl (1950), 
27-40, 96-105; idem, Formative period, 178 f., 242-5, 
280-5, 293; J. Bouman, The doctrine of c Abd al 
Djabbdr on the Qur'an as the created word of Alldh, in 
Verbum, the H. W. Obbink Festschrift, Utrecht 1964, 
67-86; H. Stieglecker, Die Glaubenstehren des Islam, 
Munich 1962, 75*89. For an outline of the views of 
the various schools on the Kur’An as the kaldtn 
Alldh, see kalAm. 

Parallel to the development of the doctrine of the 
eternity of the tfur’an there also arose the dogma of 
its inimitability (1 'djd:) [f.v.J. From the beginning, 
the Kur’&n had been seen as a "sign" [dya) or 
"proof" {burhdn) of Muhammad's prophethood. This 
belief took a more precise form in the teaching that 
each prophet was given a verifying miracle (mii^iw), 
and that the Rur’An was Muhammad’s; the term 
Pdfix, it should be noted, still had not received its 
technical meaning as late as the time of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (see Tor Andrae, Die Person Muhammad in 
Lehre und Claube, Uppsala 1917, 101). Early discus¬ 
sion of the 1 c 4 idx of the Hur’&n centred around the 
concept of tahaddi or "challenge”, based largely on 
several verses of the Kur’an (II, 23, X, 38, XI, 13, 
XVII, 88, etc.). The failure of Muhammad's con¬ 
temporaries to take up the challenge to produce 
even on© sdra like those he recited was taken as 
proof that it was impossible. This argument was then 
supplemented by the concept of sarfa (lit. "turning 
away"), meaning that God prevented the competent 
from taking up the challenge. In one of the earliest 
treatises devoted solely to i 'diix, *AlI b. *lsA aJ- 
Rutnmin! (d. 384/944) mentioned both of these 
arguments along with several others, involving the 
eloquence of the Kur’An, its prophecies of future 
events, its establishment oi new literary forms and 
style that surpass all others, etc. Hamd b. Muhammad 
al-j<hat(Ab[ (d. 388/998) in his al-Baydn fi i al¬ 
ls ur'an (see Bibl.) stressed the rhetorical eloquence of 
the I<ur»4n, and a!-B3k<IUni (d. 403/10x3) in the 
most famous work on the subject (see Bibl.) rejected 
the jar fa argument and compiled what he regarded 
as empirical evidence of the Kur’an's superior style. 
He also argued that since Muhammad was illiterate, 
he could not have read other scriptures or written 
down stories told by human informants, and thus 
Kur 3 2nic reports of past events and prophecies of 
future events are further proof of the miracle of the 
Kur’an and its divine source. For summaries of the 
development of these views see It Win, ii, 116*25; 
Abdul Ateem, I c jasu 3 l-Qur 3 an, in IC, vii (1933), 64-82, 
2*5-33; J Bouman, Le conflit outer du Coran cl la 
solution d'al-Biqilldni, Amsterdam 1959; H. Stieg¬ 
lecker, op. cit., 371-408; and art. 1 ‘ejAz. The standard 
modern work cn the subject is that of Mu?tafa $adik 
al-Rafi‘1 (see Bibl.). 

The doctrines of the eternity and perfection or 
inimitability of the Kur 3 an contributed to its ex¬ 
tensive influence throughout Islamic life and culture. 
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It became the first “source" (<15/) of Islamic law, the 
SJiarFa, which also came to be regarded as eternal 
(cf. the Torah in Jewish beliefJ. Its grammar became 
standard for later Arabic, which replaced other 
languages across the Near East and North Africa 
(among Christians and Jews as well as Muslims), and 
its script came to be adopted in Persian. Turkish. 
Urdu, and other languages. Verses of the Kur’An 
became the main subject of Islamic calligraphy and 
one of the main decorative motifs of Islamic religions 
art and architecture, ns a substitute for statues and 
pictorial representation. At tho same time, these two 
doctrines have been the strongest factor working 
against the acceptance of critical studies of the 
Kur’an within the modem Muslim community. In 
the early centuries, Muslim scholars studied the 
Rux’in as literature and as a historical source, 
analysing its grammar, style, pootic imagery, etc., 
and attempting to determine its chronology, develop' 
ment of ideas, and historical settings. But the wide¬ 
spread acceptance of belief in the eternity and Pdjaz 
of the KurMn has made modern Muslims loath to 
accept methods of historical and literary criticism 
that have proved so fruitful in the study of other 
scriptures. To a certain extent this is understandable 
to Christians, since the development of the doctrines 
of the eternity and t'gpirof the Kur'in is parallel to 
the development of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the closest analogue in Christian belief to the role of 
the £tir* 3 n in Muslim belief is not the Bible, but 
Christ. Thus the difficulty Muslims have in adopting 
a critical approach to the l^ur^&n is comparable to the 
difficulty many Christians have in accepting a critical 
view of the life of Jesus (e.g. regarding his virgin 
birth and resurrection). But this should not prevent 
critical analyses of the Kur’Sn, which is after all still 
a literary work of supreme importance and an 
invaluable historical document. 
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several editions. For a more complete list, in¬ 
cluding other important early and modern tafsir 
works, see Tarsi R. 

Other works in Arabic: Abu 'Ubayda, 
Madias al Kur'an, Cairo 1373-82/1954-63; al- 
Bdkillaiil, I c djds al-Kur'dn, Cairo 1963, English tr. 
of the section on poetry by G. E. von Grunebaum. 
A tenth-century document of Arabic literary theory 
and criticism, Chicago 1950; al-D&nt, K. al-Tayslr 
fi ’l-kird'dt al-sab *. ed. O. Pretrl, Bibl. IsL, ii, 
Istanbul 1349/1930; idem. al-Mukni c fi ma*rifat 
marsdm ma$dkif ahl al-am$dr, ed. Pretzl, Bibl. IsL, 
iii, Istanbul 1351/1932, also Damascus 1359/1940; 
al-Phahabl. al-Tafsir uv 'l-mufassirun, 3 vols., 
Cairo 1381/1961; al-Dja$$if, Akkam nl-Ifur'au, 
Istanbul 2335/1917; a!-Farri\ Ma*dni 'l-Kur'dn, 
3 vols., Cairo i 374 - 95/*955 75 ; Hibat Allih, K. 
al-K'asikk 1ta 'I-mansAkh, Cairo 1380/1960 and 
many cds.; Ibn Abi Diwud, K. at Masdhtf, ed. A. 
Jeffery, publ. in Materials ; Ibn &l- ( ArabI, Afikdm 
al-Kur'&n, 4 vols., Cairo *377/1957; Ibn al-Djazarl, 
al-Nashr /» ’l-kird'dt al-'askr, 2 vole., Cairo u.d.; 
Ibn Djiunl, al-Muhtasab fi tabyln wudi&h eUkir&'dt 
xm 'l-iifdlf ‘anhd, 2 vols., Cairo 1386-9/1966-9; Ibn 
Hadjar, Fath al-bdrl, 13 vols. Cairo 1348/1939; Ibn 
Khalawayh. Muk&aw fi $haw& 4 hdh al-frird’it, ed. 
G. Bergstrasser, Bibl. Isl. vi, Cairo 1934; Ibn 
Kutayba. Ta*tell mu&kil al-Kur'&n, Cairo 1373/ 
1954 ; A. Jeffery (ed.), Mukaddimatdn fi « ulilm a/- 
A'urMn (the intro, to the anonymous K. al-Mabdnl 
fi na;m al-nui'dni and the iritrod. to Ibn < A(iyya’s 
commentary, al-Qidtni c al-mufiarrar), Cairo 1373/ 
1954, 2nd ed. revised by ‘Abd All&h al-§ 4 wl, Cairo 
*392/2972; al-Khat^Sbl, al Baydn fi i'dfds al- 
K*r 3 dn, Aligarh i 372 /* 953 ! Mu§^af 5 Zayd, al- 
Saskh ft 'l-Knr 3 dn al-karim, 2 vols., Cairo 1383/ 
1963; aJ Nabb^s, K. al-Sdsikh tea 'I-mansu kh. 
Cairo 1357/1936; al-RAfi 4 !, I c £i&s al-Kur'an wa 
'l-balS^hai al- nabawiyya, 8 th ed., Cairo 1384/2965; 
al-RAghib al-l>fahanl, alMufraddt fi £harlb al- 
f\ur 3 Sn, Cairo 1318/1900, several eds.; Lablb al- 
Sa ( Id, al-Diam c ol-}awti al-awwal li *l-Jfur 3 in al- 
karim aw al-mufba/ al-muraUal baud < ilhuhu wa- 
mukkafiatiUuh, Cairo 1387/1967. an abbreviated and 
revised English version: The recited Koran, 
Princeton: Darwiu 1975; $ubbl a]- 5 aJib, Mabdhith 
fi c uliiin al-Kur’&n, 2nd ed.. Damascus 1382/1962; 
al-SuyQtl, ai-Ithdn fi *ulQm al-Kur'dn, here cited 
from the Halabl 3rd ed., 2 vols., Cairo 1370/1951, 
many eds. since Calcutta 1852-4; idem, Lubdb al- 
nubQl fi asbab al-nutul, 2nd ed., Cairo n.d.; al- 
Wihidi, Asbab al-nusul, Cairo 13x5/1897 (with Ibn 
SalSma's al-Ndstkh tea ’ l-mansukh on the margin), 
also Cairo 1389/1969; al-Zadjdjadj, l ( rabal-Kur 3 dn, 
3 ^ols., Cairo 1384/2965; al-Zandjfinl, Tarikk al- 
Kur'&n, 3rd ed., Beirut 1388/1969; al-Zarkashi, 
al-Durhan fi < ulum al-Kur'dn, 4 vols., Cairo 1376/ 
1957; al-ZurkSnl, Manuhil al-Hrfin Ji c uldm al- 
Kur'dn, 2 vols., Cairo 1361/1942 and 1373 / 2954 - 

General studies (in Western languages): N\ 
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Abbott, The rise of the North Arabic script and its 
Kur’dttic development, Chicago 1939; eadem, 
Studies in Arabic literary papyri, ii. Quranic 
commentary arut tradition, Chicago 1967; M. Abul 
Qasem, The recitation and interpretation of the 
Qur’an : al-Ghazdli’s theory (with a tr. of Book VIII 
of the Iliya’), Kuala Lumpur 1979; M. Allard, Une 
mlthode nouvellc pour I'ltude du Coran, in Stud . Isl., 
xv (1961), 5-21; idem et alii, Analyse conceptvelle 
du Coran sur cartes performs, 2 vols. and cards, 
The Hague 1963; J. M. S. Baljon, Modern Muslim 
Koran interpretation {1880*1960), Leiden 1961; E. 
Beck, Der c uimdmsche Kodex in der Koranlesung 
des xaeiUn Jahrhunderts, in Orientalia, n.s. xiv 
(1945), 355-73; idem, Studicn sur Geschiehte der 
kufiscken Koranlesung in den beiden ersten Jahr- 
hunderten, in ibid., XVII (1948), 326-55, xlx (1950), 
328-50, xx {195*), 326-28, xxii (X 953 ). 59 - 78 ; idem, 
Die Zuverldssigkeit der CberUefening ton ausser 
*utmdnischen Varianten bei al-Farra’, in ibid., xxiii 
(1954), 4*2-35; idem, Die b. Mas < Qdvarian/en bei 
al-Farra \ in ibid., xxv (1956), 353-83, xxviii (1959). 
186-205, 230-56; R. Bell, see Watt below for Bell- 
W'ntt; H. Birkeland, Old Muslim opposition against 
interpretation of the Koran, Oslo T953; idem, The 
legend of the opening of Muhammad's breast, Oslo 
1955; idem, The Lord guideth: studies on primitive 
Islam, Oslo 1956; R. Blachtre, Introduction au 
Coran, Paris 1947, 2939, 1977; J- Burton, The 
collection of the Qur’an, Cambridge 2977; M. 
Choudmi, Le verbe dans le Coran, Paris 1966; K. 
Ciagg, The event of the Qur’dn, London 1971; idem, 
The mind of the Qur’dn, London 1973; H. Gfitje, 
Koran und Koran exegese, Zurich 2971, English cd., 
The Qur’dn and its exegesis, tr. and ed. A. T. Welch, 
London and Berkeley 1976; I. Goldxiher, Die 
Richtungen der is/amiseken Koranauslegung, Leiden 
1920, X952; H. HJnchfeld, Beilr&gc su» Erkldrung 
des Koran, Leipzig 1886; idem, Hew researches into 
the composition and exegesis of the Qoran, London 
1902; J. Horovitz, Jewish proper names and 
derivatives in the Koran, in HVCA, ii (2925), 145- 
227, repr. Hildcsheim 1964; idem, Koranischc 
Untcrsuchungcn, Berlin 1926; J. J. G. Jansen, The 
interpretation of the Koran in modern Egypt, Leiden 
1974; A. Jeffery, Materials for the history of the text 
of the Qur’an, Leiden 1937; idem, Index to Mate¬ 
rials, Leiden 195*; idem, The foreign vocabulary of 
the Qur’Sn, Baroda 1938; idem, The Qur’an as 
scripture, in AfJV, xl {1950), 4* ff., repr. New York 
* 952 ; J- Jomicr, Le commcnlairt coranique du 
Manar, Paris 1954; idem, Bible et Coran, Paris 
* 959 . English version. The Bible and the Koran, tr. 
Arbez, New York 1964; D. Masson, Le Coran ct 
la r isolation juddo-ckriticnne, 2 vols., Paris 1958; 
eadem, Monothtismc coranique et monothSisrne 
biblique . Paris 1976; J. E. Merrill. Dr. Bell’s critical 
analysis of the Qur’an, in J/**', xxxvii (1947), * 34 - 
48; Y. Moubarac, Le Coran et la critique occidenlalc, 
Beirut 1972-3: Tb. Noldeke. Orieniahsche Skixzen, 
1892, 21 ff.; idem, Neue Beiirdge sur semitischen 
Sprachusssenschaft, Strassburg 1910; P. Nwyia, 
Exlgrse coranique et Ian gage mystique, Beirut 1970; 
R. Paret, Grensen der Koranforsehung, Stuttgart 
1950; idem, Mohammed uiui der Koran, Stuttgart 
* 957 ; idem, Der Koran als Geschicktsquelle, in Isl., 
xxxvii (1961), 26-42; idem, Der Koran : Kommentar 
und Konkordans, Stuttgart 1971, X977; idem, ed., 
Der Koran, Wege der Forechung, cccxxvi, Darm¬ 
stadt 1975; W. Rudolph, Die Abhdngigkeit des 
Qorans von Judenltim und Christentum, Stuttgart 
2922; T. Sabbagh, La mdtaphore dans le Coran, 


Paris 1943: M. S. Seale, Qur’dn and Bible, London 
1978; D. Sidercky, Let ongin/s des Ugendes musul- 
manes dans le Coran, Paris 1883, 1933; J. I. Smith, 
An historical and semantic study of the term " islam " 
as seen in a sequence of Qur’an commentaries, 
Missoula, Montana 1975; H. Speyer, Die bibliscken 
Erzdhlungeu in Qoran, Grifenhainichen *931, repr. 
Hildcsheim 1961; J. Wansbrougb, Arabic rhetoric 
and Qur’dnic exegesis, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 469- 
85; idem, Majas al-qur’dn: periphrastic exegesis, in 
BSOAS, xxxiii (1970), 247-66; idem, Quranic 
Studies: sources and methods of scriptural inter¬ 
pretation, Oxford 2977: W. M. Watt, Early discus¬ 
sions about the Qur’dn, in MW, xl (1950), 27-40, 
96-105; idem, The dating of the Qur’dn: a review of 
Richard Bell's theories, in JRAS (1957), 46-56; 
idem, Bell's introduction to the Qur’an: completely 
revised and enlarged , Edinburgh 1970; M. Zwcttler, 
The oral tradition of classical Arabic poetry, Colum 
bus, Ohio 2978, 97-188. 

On the mysterious letters: P. J. E. Cachia, 
llayddwi on the Jaicatib, in JSS, xiii (2968), 2x8-31; 
al-Suyutl on the farvdiih ( Itkdn , ii, 8-13), tr. M. S. 
Scale, in Qur’an and Bible, 38-46; H. Bauer, Uber 
die Anordnung der Suren und uber die geheimnis 
vollen Buchstabcn ini Qoran , in ZDMG, Ixxv (1921), 
1-20*; E. Goossens, Ursprung und Bedeutung der 
koranischen Siglcn, in Isl., xiii (1923), X9X-22<> # ; 
A. Jeffery, The mystic letters of the Koran, in MW, 
xiv (1924), 247-60; A. Yusuf Ali, The Holy Qur an, 
Lahore 1934, Appendix I; C AIT Na$fib al-T&hir, 
Awd’il al-suwar fi 'l-Kur’dn al-karlm, 2nd ed., 
‘Amman t373/*954, also English version, Abbrevia¬ 
tions in the Holy Qur’an, in Islamic Review, xxxviii/ 
22 (Dec. 1950), 8 12; Muhammad ‘Ali, Abbrevia¬ 
tions in the Holy Qur’an: A new theory and its 
implications, in ibid., xxxvii i/5 (May 1950), 17-19; 
M. S. Seale, The mysterious Utters in the Qur’dn, in, 
Akten des XXIV Intern. Orient. Kongr., MUnchen 
* 937 ®. revised version in Qur’an and Bible, ch. 3; 
A. Jones, The mystical letters of the Qur’dn, in Stud. 
Isl., xvi (2962), 5-2i*; H. Amir Ali, The mysterious 
letters of the Qur’an, in /C, xxxvi (*96*), iU-iv; 
J. A. Bellamy, The mysterious letters of the Koran : 
old abbreviations of the basmalah, in JAOS, xciii 
(1973), 267-85. Others are given in the text 4 -d.) 
[• The articles by Bauer, Goossens, Seale, and 
Jones are reprinted in Paret, Koran (1975). 3 *** 8 5 -l 

Recent studies on Rur’lnic topics: H. 
Ringgcen, The conception of faith in the Koran, in 
Orietis, iv (2932), 1-20; idem, Die GoUesfurcht im 
Koran, in Orientalia Suecana, iii (1954). ** 8-341 
T. O’Shaughnessy, The development of the meaning 
of spirit in the Koran, Rome 2953; idem, The seven 
names for hell in the Qur’dn, in BSOAS, xxiv (2961), 
444-69; idem, Muhammad's thoughts on death, 
Leiden 1969; idem, Creation from nothing and the 
leaching of (he Qur’dn, in ZDMG, exx (1970) 
274-80; idem, God's throne and the biblical symbolism 
of the Qur’dn, in Numcn, xx (i 973 ). 202-21; Y. 
Moubarac, Les tioms, litres ct attnbuls de Duu dans 
le Coran ct leurs correspondants cn tpigraphic sud • 
stmitique, in Moslem, Ixviii (1955). 93 -U 5 . 325-68; 
idem. Abraham dans le Coran, Paris 1958: J. 
Jomicr, Le nom divin " al-Rahman ” dans le Coran, 
in MRanges L. Afasstgium, ii, Damascus 1957, 361* 
8r; J. M. S. Baljon, The "A mr of God” in the Koran, 
m AO, xxiii (1958). 7 -* 8 ; S. H. al-Shamma, The 
ethical system underlying the Qur’dn, Tubingen 
1959; H. Michaud, Jlsus selon le Coran, Lausanne 
i960; D. Rahbar, God of justice: a study in the 
ethical doctrine of the Qur’an, Leiden i960; T. Izutsu, 
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God and man in the Koran, Tokyo 1964; idem, 
Ethico-religious concepts in the Qur'an, Montreal 
1966; D. Bakker, Man in the Qur'an, Amsterdam 
1965; E. G. Parrinder. Jesus in the Qur'an, London 
1965; J. Bowker, The problem of suffering in the 
Qur'an, m Relig. Stud., iv (1968), 183 202; K. 
Wagtendonk, Fasting in the Koran, Leiden 1968; 
W. A. Bijlcfeld, A prophet and more than a prophet ? 
Some observations oh the Qur'anic use of the terms 
"prophet" and "apostle", in M IP, lix (1969), 1-28; 
H. Raisanen, Das koranische Jesusbild, Helsinki 
1971; idem, The idea of divine hardening (in the 
Bible and the Kur’un), Helsinki 1972; $oubhi cl- 
$Alcb, L* n* future scion le Coran, Paris *971; 
J. Bouinan, Gott und Mcnsch tm Koran, Darmstadt 
* 977 ; F* M. Denny, The Qur'anic vocabulary of 
repentance, W. M. Watt, Conversion to Islam at the 
time of the Prophet, and A. T. Welch, Allah and 
other supernatural beings : the emergence of the 
Qur'anic doctrine of tawfild, in Studies in Qur'an and 
Tafsir, Dec. 1979 suppl. lo the Journal of the 
American Academy of Religion. For studies on 
individual sflras and verses, see Paiet, Kommentar, 
ad locc .; and for the general topic of approaches to 
the Kur’anin Western scholarship, sec nusta&hris. 

(A. T. Welch) 

9. Translation op tiik Kor’An 
a. The orthodox doctrine concerning trans¬ 
lation. In the time of Muhammad it is certain that 
nobody had considered the possibility that the 
tfur’an might be translated either as a whole or in 
part into a foreign language. It was revealed 
expressly as an "Arabic Kur’An" (SGra XII, 2; 
XX, 1*3; XXXIX, 28; XLI, 3; XLII, 7; XLIII. 3), 
in "clear Arabic language" (XVI, 103; XXVI, 195; 
ef. XLVI, 12), that the Prophet through it might 
"warn the capital (i.e,, Mecca) and the people in its 
surroundings" (VI, 92; XLII, 7). It was not origi¬ 
nally intended for non Arabs. It was only as a result 
of the spread of the Arabic-Islamic conquests that 
the sphere of influence of the ftur’&n was extended 
to territories outside the Arabic-speaking world. The 
Persians and other non-Arabs who embraced Islam 
were obliged, in the same way as their genuinely 
Arab fellow-believers, to recite in the ritual prayer 
the FStiba and several other texts from the KurMn. 
The question thus arose whether they should be 
permitted to recite the texts in question in their 
native language instead of in Arabic. In so far as 
Muslims from the non-Arabic-speaking territories 
were interested in getting to know not only the texts 
used in the prayers, but also other parts of the 
Kur’an. or the whole of the Kur’An. there arose the 
further question whether this might be achieved 
with the help of a translation. 

The theologians and jurists who had to decide on 
this matter in general adopted a rigorous attitude. 
With regard to the recitation of the Fdtiba in the 
ritual prayer, the M&likis, Shafx'is and Hanbalis 
insisted that the text must be spoken in Arabic. In 
a case where the person praying could not recite 
the Fatima in Arabic, he must substitute for it 
another passage from the Kur’an, or observe a 
silent pause, or repeat the name of God for the same 
length of time. On the other hand it is reported that 
AbQ Hanlfa had originally declared that the recital 
of the Fatiba in Persian was permitted without 
reservation; he later restricted this concession to 
those worshippers who were unable to speak Arabic. 
This then became the general rule for the tfanafi 
school. In similar circumstances other non-Arabic 


languages besides Persian might be employed. 

As for the production and use of translations of 
the whole of the IjCur’in, the attitude of the scholars 
was that a "translation" of the Kur^n in the true 
sense of the word was not possible. They based their 
attitude mainly on the argument that the wording 
of the Kur’an is a miracle (mu^Jjna) incapable of 
imitation by man. This characteristic would be 
invalidated in a translation into a foreign language, 
since this would be made by man. Furthermore, the 
scholars maintained that a translation of the 
Kur J an which was both literal and at the same time 
true to the meaning was not possible. They conceded, 
however, that a so-called translation [tar^jama) in 
the sense of a commentary ( tafsir ) might be used, 
on the assumption that the text of the original was 
not superseded by this. Thus manuscripts of the 
Ivur'an might be provided with an interlinear 
(quasi-)translation. In more recent times this was 
extended to the printing of the translation (as a 
commentary) beside the Arabic text. This is the 
practice which remains usual for translations made 
by Muslims. 

The question whether in the ritual prayer texts 
from the KuriAn may be recited in a non-Arabic 
language and whether the production and use of 
translations of the Kur’an should be permitted 
became once again acute when in Turkey in the 
nineteen-twenties the authorities proceeded to 
"nationalise" the ritual prayers and to publish 
Turkish translations of the Ivur’An not accompanied 
by the Arabic original. Authoritative theologians 
found themselves induced once again to explain and 
to justify the orthodox standpoint by reference to 
earlier authorities. 

The first statements were mainly of a polemical 
and negative nature. In the course of time, however, 
there prevailed a more eirenical judgement on the 
matter. Thus the Hanafi scholar of al-Athar, 
Muhammad MujtafA al-Marighl, in a thorough 
investigation first published in 1932, adopted the 
attitude that for a Muslim without a knowledge of 
Arabic the recital of the Kur’Anic texts prescribed 
for the prayer in an appropriate translation was 
absolutely obligatory [wd&ib). The important thing 
in the prayer is the meaning of the text, not the 
character of the i l 4 i&x. The true sense is, however, 
transmitted through a translation. Furthermore, it 
is not realistic to require the great mass of Muslims 
from the non-Arabic-speaking territories to learn 
Arabic on account of the Kur’An. It is much more 
desirable and indispensable (according to Mahmud 
Sfcaltflt, even obligatory) for them to use translations, 
quite apart from their use in tho prayer. The thesis 
that the £ur*an in translation ceases to be the 
Word of God ( kaUSm All&h) is, according to MarAgl)i. 
valid only with reservations. The translation does 
not simply represent human speech ( kaldm al-nds), 
for although it docs not contain the Word of God 
literacy, yet its content consists of the meaning of 
God’s Word. 

Bibliography: ShSfi‘ 1 , al-Risdla fi tifiil al-fi^H 
(= Kitdb al-Umm, i), BQlak 1321, 8 f.; *Abd al- 
RabraAn, b. al-KAsira, al-Muelairwana al-kubrd, 
Cairo 1324, i, 68-71; SaraKfrsl, Kitdb al-Mabsilf, i, 
Cairo 1324. 3® f.; Ibn KudSma, aJ-Mug&ni, Cairo 
1367, i. 486 f.; Shatibi. al-Muwdfakdt, Cairo [1340]. 
ii, 66-8; al-Fikh *a!a 'Tmaihahib al-arba'a *, i, 
Cairo 1931, 188; A. Querry, Droit musulman. 
Rented de lois concernant les musulmans sehyites, i, 
Paris 1871, 70, 73; BukhAri, Tawhid, 51; Ibn 
Hadjar al-'Asfealinl, Fatb al-bdri, Cairo 13x9-29, 
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vi, 68, ix, 8; Ibn Rutayba, Tahiti mushkil al- 
Kur'&tt, Cairo 13731 15 *-. Zamahfcahari, al- 
Kasfokdf on Sura XL 1 V, 44; SuyQ^i, Kitdb al- 
Itkdn, Cairo 1317, i, in; R. Brunschvig, Kemdl 
Pdshdsdde el U person, in Milan ges Henri Mas si, 
1963, 48-64, at 54*9 

M. M. Moreno, £ lecilo ai Musulmani tradurre 
il Corano ?, in OM, v (1925), 532 - 43 ; TMuhammad 
Shakir], On the translation of the Koran into 
foreign languages, in MW, xvi (1Q26). 161-5; 
Muhammad Rashid Rida, Tafsir at-Mandr, ix, 
Cairo 1347. 3 * 4 - 53 : J Jomier. Le commentate* 
coranique du Mandr, Paris 1954, 338-47: W. G. 
Shellabear, Can a Moslem translate the Koran}, 
in MW, xxi (1931), 287-303: Muhammad al- 
iihidr Husavn, Natf ma c dni l-gvr'dn, in Nut al- 
Islam, ii (1350), 122-32; Mahmud Abu Dakifca, 
Kaltma fi tardjamat al-bur'dn al-karim, ibid, iii 
(r351), 29-35; Ibrihlm al-PiiMll. al-KaUUn ft 
tardiamat al-kur'in, ibid., iii (r35i), 57-65; 
Muhammad Mu^affi al-Marflgtjl, BafitJifi tardiamat 
al-kur'dn al-karin wa-afikdmihd, in Madjallot al- 
Ashar, vii (1355), 77*1*2; MabmQd 
Tardfamat aJ-fmr’dn wanufrif al- ( ulantd > ffhd, 
ibid., vii (1355), 123-34; A. L. Tibawi, Is the 
Qur'an translatable ?, in MW, Iii (2962), 4-16; 
J. J. G. Jansen, The interpretation of the Koran in 
modern Egypt, Leiden 1974, 10 f. (R. Parbt) 
b. Translations into specific languages.The 
Kur’anhas been translated into most of the languages 
of Asia and Europe, and into some African ones. A 
Persian translation is said to have been made during 
the time of the Orthodox Caliphs by S&lmftn al-l'firis!, 
a Companion of the Prophet; one into Berber in 
127/744-5; and a Sindh! one in 270/883*4: but none 
of these survives. 

Bibliography: Index translaltonutn, passim] 
the catalogues of the British Library, India Office 
Library, Cambridge University Library and others; 
J. C. Lobherz, Disserlatio historico-phtlologico- 
theologua de Alcorani versiontbus .... Nuremberg 
1704; C. F. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, Halle 
1811; V. Chauvin, Btbliographte des outrages arabes 
ou relatfs aux arabes . . . x. Le Coran et la tradition, 
Liege and Leipzig 1910; M. Hainidullah, Quran in 
every language*, Hyderabad Deccan 1939 (cor.tin 
ued in Ptnsie chi it*, iii-xii, 1960-2, revised ed. 
France-I slam, ii, 2967 ); S. M. Zweraer, Transla¬ 
tions of the Koran, in M W, v (1915), 244-61; W. S. 
Wool worth, A bibliography of Koran texts and 
translations, in MW, xvii (1927), 279-89. 
x. Persian and Turkish. One of the oldest 
surviving works in the Persian language is the 
translation of the large Arabic tafslr of Tabari 
(cL Baghdad 310/923), which was made for Abft § 5 lib 
Mansur b. Nub, Samauid ruler of Transoxania and 
Khurasan (350-66/961-76). The precise date is not 
recorded, but the Persian preface explains how it 
came to be made. Abfi Sallb, after questioning his 
Atlanta' about the legality of translation of the Holy 
Book into Persian, decreed that this should he done 
by learned men from the cities of this realm. Several 
MSS. are mentioned by Storey, the earliest, at 
Rampur, being dated ca. 600/1203-4. There is a 
Persian translation in Roman characters in the 
Vatican. 

Possibly not much later is the Persian text, trans¬ 
lation and commentary, copied (and perhaps com¬ 
posed) by one Muhammad b. Abi 'l-Fatb in 628/123*, 
which is preserved at Cambridge and described by 
E. G. Browue. 

Storey lists 48 dated translations and commenta¬ 


ries, and in an appendix, 74 tilled or quasi-titled 
commentaries, as well as a selection of 8 miscellaneous 
unidentified commentaries and specimens of the 
numerous anonymous translations to be found in 
Persian, Indian and other MS. collections, and some 
lithographs. 

The Bregel-Bor^hCevsky Russian translation of 
Storey (Persidskayn literatura, Moscow 1972) records 
earlier MSS. of the Tabari translation (Bursa 562/ 
1166-7 and end of 6th/X2th century), as well as some 
250 other translations and commentaries. 

The Persian translation of Tabari’s commentary 
was the basis for the first Turkish version, which 
Togas regards as its contemporary, but which loan 
places in the first half of the jth/nth century. 

There are said to be over 70 translations into 
Turkish made from at least the 4th/nth century 
onwards, existing in many hundreds of MSS. in 
public and private collections, and these have 
frequently been printed. These are in various forms 
of the Turkic languages, Eastern and Western, and 
in the Uyghur and Arabic scripts and in Roman 
characters, with at least four transliterations into 
Modern Turkish of the Arabic text. 

Bibliography: E. G. Browne, Description of an 
old Persian commentary on the Kur'an, in JR AS 
( r8 94 )i 4 * 7 - 524 ; A. Bodroligeti, The Persian trans¬ 
lation of the Kora»i in Latin letters, in Acta Or. Hung. 
xiii (1961), 261-76; Zeki Velidi Togan, The earliest 
translation of the Quran into Turkish, in Islam 
Tctkiklcri Enst. Dergisi, iv (1964), 1-19; Abdiilkadir 
Inan, Kur'dn-i Karim'in liirkce tercUmeleri userinde 
bit inccleme, Ankara 1961; J. K. Birge, Turkish 
translations of the Koran, in MW. xxviii (1938). 
394 - 9 : J- Eckmann, Eastern Turkic translations of 
the Koran, in Stadia Turcica, ed. L. Ligeti, 1971, 
149 - 59 : idem. Middle Turkic glosses oj the Ry lands 
interlinear Koran translation, Budapest 1976; 
Yasaroglu, in M. Hamiduilah, Kur'an-i Kerim 
tori hi ve tiirkfc terciimeler bibliyografyast, Istanbul 
1965. 

2. Indo-Pakistani languages. Of the many 
Urdu versions, the earliest are said to have been 
made by Shah c Abd al-Kadir [?.v.] and ShSh Radi* 
a!-Din, each of them an uncle of the celebrated 
preacher and scholar Muhammad IsmiVU Sfcahld [see 
ismaTl shaiiId]. The British Museum Hindustani 
catalogue lists innumerable examples, including 
versions made by Christians and printed in Roman 
characters. Details may also be found in the biblio¬ 
graphies of the Andjuman-i tarakki-yi Urdu Pakistan 
(i, Karachi 1961) and of ‘Abd al-Sattar Chaudharl 
(* 974 )- 

In the other Indo Aryan and Dravidian languages, 
there are versions in Assamese, Bengali (iimumerable; 
a 1908 version by Rev. Win. Goldsack of 1908 is 
illustrated in MW, v (19*5), 254-5). Gujarati, Hindi, 
Kashmiri. Marathi, Oriya, Panjabi (often combined 
with a Persian version and the Arabic text), Pashto, 
Sanskrit (Chauvin, x), Sindhi (surveyed by A. M. 
Schimmel in Oriens, xvi (1963), 224*43). Sinhalese; 
and in the Dravidian languages, Malayalam, Tamil 
and Telegu. 

3. South-East Asian. There are many trans¬ 
lations into Malay and Indonesian mentioned in the 
catalogues and bibliographies, and into other Indone¬ 
sian languages (Sundanese, Javanese, Macassarese 
nnd Buginese). A Burmese version with the Arabic 
text, by one Hadidji N&r al-Din known as H&didji Lu, 
published in 1938, may be found in the British 
Library (DM. Arab, cat., 2nd suppl.), while Tinker 
mentions that a project to translate the Rur’Sn into 
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that language was initiated by U Nu while Prime 
Minister in 1955. Two translations into Thai (one 
with Arabic text) of 1968 and 1971 are in the Wason 
Library at Cornell University. 

Bibliography: Catalogue :>an de Bibl. v. hct 
Kon. Inst. v. Tool-, Land- cn Volkenk. and suppls.; 
Ockeloen, Catalogue van boek<n cn tijdschriften uit- 
gegeven in Ned. Oost Indie, 1870 (-1933); H. Tinker, 
art. Burma. 

4. Far Eastern (Chinese and Japanese). 
Several 19th and 20th century works contain selec¬ 
tions in Chinese, sometimes with commentary. A MS. 
believed to date from about 1800 in the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London University, 
gives "pieces from the Koran and prayers transcribed 
from the Arabic original in Chinese sounds". Trans¬ 
lation into Chinese was recommended by Sakuina, 
a Japanese businessman aud convert to Islam who, iu 
1923. founded the progressive but short-lived news¬ 
paper Mu hiang. Another source says that In that 
same year a complete translation was under consider¬ 
ation by the International Muslim Association. Tlx; 
British Museum has a Kuo-yii ku-lan eking, with 
commentary translated from English versions by Shih 
Tzu-chou and others (Taipei 1958). 

Japanese versions by Toshihiko lzutsu and Tanaka 
Shiro were published in several editions in the nine¬ 
teen-fifties, sixties and seventies. 

Bibliography : Un comtnentairc chinots du 
Coran, in RMM, iv (1908), 540-7: 1 - Mason, Notes 
on Chinese Mohammadan literature, in J. North 
China Branch RAS, lvi {1925), 172-21$; R. A. 
Syrdal, Christ 111 the Chinese Koran, in MW, xxvii 
( 1937 ), 72-83. 

5. Non-lslamie Near Eastern Languages. 
Three manuscripts of Hebrew translations exist (in 
Oxford, Cambridge and the Library of Congress), the 
first two made from the Italian of Arrivabene, the 
third from the Dutch of Glazemaker. All of these pre¬ 
date the translation of Hermann (IJayyim) Recken- 
dorf, Leipzig 1857, made direct from the Arabic. 
Two further translations have since appeared: by- 
Joseph Joel Rivlin (Tel Aviv 1936-41, 1963*) and by 
Aharon Ben-Shemesh (Ramath Gan 197*). 

Quotations from the Kur l 2 n, in Syriac, appear in a 
polemical work against Jews, Nestorians and Muslims 
by the West Syrian writer Barsallbl (d. 1171), which 
exists in a manuscript now in the John Rylands 
University Library in Manchester, and in another in 
the Harvard University Semitic Museum. It is doubt¬ 
ful if a complete Syriac translation ever existed. 

In the Bhopal State Library is to be found a Kur’in 
in classical Armenian, translated from the Latin by 
Stephanos of Uov, a monk of Echmiadzin. This MS., 
in a "simply perfect calligraphy", lacks title-page 
and date but is thought to be of the first half of the 
17th century. A printed translation, with a life of 
Muhammad, by Leron Larenc', made from the French 
versions of Savary and Kasim irski, was published in 
Istanbul (pt. 3 in X912). 

A Georgian version (Tiflis 1906) is in the Wardrop 
Collection in the Bodleian Library. 

Bibliography ; M. M. Weinstein, A Hebrew 
Qur'dn manuscript, in Studies in bibliography and 
booklore (Cincinnati), x (1971-2), 39-43: A. Mingana, 
A n ancient Syriac translation of the Kur'dn, in Bull. 
John Rylands Libr., ix (1925), '88-235, and repr.; 
J. Rendel Harris, The new text 0/ the Kurhhi, ibid., 
x (1926), 219.22; Mesrob J. Seth, A manuscript 
Koran in Classical Armenian, in JASB, N.S. xix 
(1929), 291.4. 

6. African languages. There are three trans¬ 


lations of the KuriSninto Swahili: Chiistian, Ahmad! 
and Sunni ShSfi‘ 1 . The earliest, made by Godfrey 
Dale, a missionary with the Universities Mission for 
Central Africa, was published by the S.P.C.K. in 
London in 1923. It contains over 700 maeloto (ex¬ 
planatory comments or notes) by Dale or his col¬ 
league, G. W. Broomfield. 

The AJjmadl version (Nairobi 1953, 1971*) was 
made by Shaykh Mubarak Ahmad!, chief missionary 
of the Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission in East Africa, 
while the Sunni ShafFl version, by Sfcaykh <Abd Allah 
$alih al-Farsi, was published in fascicules between 
1956 and 1962 at Zanzibar, in a one-volume edition in 
Bangalore (1949), and by the Islamic Foundation at 
Nairobi in 2956. 

Other African-ianguage versions exist in Yoruba 
(Rev. M. S. Cole, Lagos 1924), Ganda (Uganda 
Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission, 1965) and Amharic 
(Artistic Press, Addis Ababa, 1961J. Possible versions 
in Berber are discussed by Henri Basset, see Bibl. 

Bibliography : H. Basset. Essai sur la litera¬ 
ture dcs Berberes, Algiers 1920, 63-4; G. Dale, A 
Swahili translation of the Koran, in MW, xiv (1924). 
5-9; V- Monteil, Un Coran ah modi cn Swahili, iu 
Bull. [FAN, xxix, B (1967). 479-95; J- D. Hoi way, 
The Qur'an m Swahili; three translations, in MW, 
Ixi (1971). 102-10. 

7. European languages. The Latin paraphrase 
made by Robert of Ketton at the behest of Peter the 
Venerable, abbot of Cluny, and completed in 1143, 
exists in the autograph ol the translator in the Biblio- 
thtque de I'Arseual in Paris. Robert is said to have 
been "always liable to heighten or exaggerate a 
harmless text to give it a nasty or licentious sting, or 
to prefer an improbable but unpleasant interpretation 
of the meaning to a likely but normal and decent one” 
(N. Darnel, Islam and the West, the making of an 
image, Edinburgh 2960, see Index, s.v. Ketton). The 
work of Robert formed the basis for several mediaeval 
versions, but was apparently unknown to another 
early translator, .Marc of Toledo. It was recopied in 
the 17th century by Dominicus Gerra&nus, whose 
work exists in Montpelier, the Escurial and elsewhere, 
and was published in the Cluniac corpus, together 
with various other works of Christian propaganda, by 
Theodor Bibliandcr (Buchmann) in three editions at 
Basel in 1543, and one at Zlirich m 2350 containing 
a preface by Martin Luther. 

The first translation in a modern European lan¬ 
guage was the Italian version of Andrea Arrivabene, 
published in 2547. Though its author claims that it is 
made directly from the Arabic, it is clearly a trans¬ 
lation or paraphrase of Robert of Ketton's text as 
published by Bibliander. Arrivabene’s version was 
used for the first German translation made by 
Solomon Schweigger, preachei at die Frauenkirche 
in Nurnberg, which in turn formed the basis of the 
first Dutch translation, made anonymously and 
issued in 1641. 

The first French version by Andri du Ryer. ‘‘Sieur 
de la Garde Malezais", came out in a great many 
editions between 1647 and 1775 - All editions contain 
a "summary of the religion of the Turks" and other 
documents. This gave rise to the first Koran in 
English by Alexander Ross, and also fathered versions 
in Dutch (by Glazemaker), German (Lange) and 
Russian (Postoikov and Veryovkin). 

The second Latin version was made directly from 
the Arabic text by Ludovico Marraci (or Manacci), 
published first in 1698 and secondly, with additions 
and annotations, by Reincccius in 1721. It was 
translated into German by Nerrctcr. 
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The x8th century brought translations made 
directly from an Arabic original by Sale into English 
(first published in 1734), Savary (French, 1751) and 
Boysen (German, 1773 )- Sale's version was in vogue 
in the English-speaking world for nearly two cen¬ 
turies: his renowned preliminary discourse, based, 
according to Nallino, on Marracci and Edward 
Pococke senior, was translated into several European 
languages. It was even translated into Arabic by 
Protestant missionaries in Egypt. 

Savary's version was, according to Chauvin, 
evidently made from the Latin of Marracci: it bears 
the distinction of having been published in Mecca in 
A.H. 1165 (or so the title-page of one edition states!). 
Kasimirski, whose translation has also had a long run, 
and indeed like that of Savary, is still being repub¬ 
lished in our own time, was requested by Pauthier to 
revise Savary. He preferred, however, to make a new 
translation directly from the Arabic while consulting 
the works of Marracci and Sale. 

Throughout the 19th century, the translations were 
normally made without remove from the Arabic. In 
the 20th century, the first English versions made by 
Muslims appear, and the Abmadiyya movement 
began to issue the Kuwait text with translations into 
European and even .African languages. In recent 
limes translations have been made by many of the 
most prominent .Arabists and Islamic scholars into 
all the main languages of Europe, undeterred by the 
dictum of A. Fischer that only second or third-grade 
scholars dared to undertake this task. 

Conspectus oj European Language Versions: 
Afrikaans. Anon. 1950. M. A. Baker, 1961. 
Bulgarian. Lica, 1902-5. Tomov and Skulov, ca. 
1930. (MW, xxiii [1933], 189*90.) 

Czech. Vesely, 19*3-25. Nykl, 1934. Hrbek, 1972. 
(A. Schimmel, Die netie tschecktsche Koraniibersetzung, 
in WO vii [1973-4], *54-62.) 

Danish. Madsen, 1967. Selections in chronological 
order, Buhl, 1921, 1954*. 

Dutch. Anon., 1641. Glazetnaker, *658, 1696, 1698, 
1707, 1721, * 734 - Tolletis, 1859. Kcyzer, x86o, 1879. 
Bashir al-Din Ahmad (Ahmadiyya), 1953. Kramers, 
1956, 1965, 1969. 

English. Versions by Christians: Ross, 1649, 
x688, 17:9, 1806. Sale, 1734 1892; American versions | 
1833 1923. Rodwcll, 1861, 1876, 1909 (often reprinted 
to 1963). Palmer, x8So, 1900 (often reprinted to 1965). 
Bell, * 937 - 9 - Arberry, 3953 (repr. 1963, 1964, 1969, 
1971). Many versions by orthodox Muslims 
including Picktball, 1930 etc., bilingual eds. 1938, 
1976. A. Yusuf Ali, 1934, etc.; Dawood, 1956 etc. and 
by the Abmadiyya. 

Finnish. Ahscn Bore, 1942- Aro, 1957. 

French. Du Ryer, many editions, 16471775. Savary, 
1751-1960. Kasimirski 1840-1970. Fatma-Zaida, x86x. 
Montet, 1929. Laimeche, 1931. PesleandTidjani, 1936. 
Blachfcre, 1949-50. * 957 . 1966. Rajabalee (Mauritius) 
1949 - Mercier, 1956. Ghedira, 1957. Hamidullah. 
1959, 1966. Masson. 1967. Si Boubakeur Hamxa. 
1972. 

German. Schwelgger, 1616, 1623, 1659. Lange, 1688. 
Nerrefer 1703. Arnold. 1746. Megerlin, 1772. Boysen, 
2773 . * 775 - Wahl, 1828. Ullmann, 1840-1959 (10 
editions). Grigull, 1901, n.d. Hennirg, 1901, X960, 
1968. Goldschmidt, 1916. Aubier, 1957. Sadr-ud-Din, 
1939. Abmadiyya versions, 1954, > 959 - Paret, 1966, 
x 977» paperback ed. 1979, second ed. 1980. 

Greek. Pentakc, 1878, 1886, etc. Zographou- 
Meraniou, 1959. 

Hungarian. Szdmajer, 1831 (MW (*9273). Szokolav, 
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Italian. Arrivabenc, 1547, 1548, 1912. Calza, 1847. 
Anon., 1882, 1912, X913. I-racawi, 1914. Bonelli, 1929, 
1940 (repr. 1948,1956). Bausani, 1955, 1961. Moreno, 
1967, 1969. Violante, n.d. 

Latin. Robert of Ketton, 1543, 1550. Marracci, 1698, 
1721. 

Polish. Sobolew»ki, ? 1828. Bocracki, 1858. 
Portuguese. Anon., 1882. Castro, 1964. 
Rumanian. Isopescul, 1912. 

Russian. Postnikov, 17x6. Veryovkin, 1790. Kolma- 
kov, 1792. Nikolaev, 1864-1901 (5 editions). Bogus- 
lavski, 1871 (MS. only, Bull. S.Y, Publ. Library, xli, 
xox). Sablukov, X877-9, x8 94 - 8 . *907. Krlmskiy, 
1902, 3905, 19x6? Krat'kovskiy, 1963. 

Serbo Croat. Ljubibratid, 1895. Pandia and 
Cauicvil, 1936, 1936, 1969. Karabcg, 1937. (A. 
Popovid, 6'ur une nouvelte traduction du Coran en 
serbecroaU, in Arabia 1, ax (1973]. 82-4). 

Spanish. Gerber de Robles, 1844. Ortiz de la Puebla, 
1872. Murguiondo. 1875. Anon., 1931. Bergua, 1931 
(9 editions to 1970). Cansinos Assens, 1951 (5 editions 
to 1963). Vemct Gintfs, 1933. >063- Anon., 3960. 
Cardona Castro, 1965. Anon., 1965. Herrtandez Cata, 
n.d. Garcia Bravo, n.d. Anon., n.d. 

Swedish. Cruseastolpe, 1843- Tornberg, 1874. 
ZettersteCn. 1917. Ohlmarks, 1961. 

There also exist partial translations in Albanian 
and Norwegian, and the MS. of a Ukranian version by 
Volodymyr Lezevyc (Hamidullah, Le Coran*, 1966, 
p. Ixv). 

bibliography. J. Kritzeck, Robert oj Ketlon's 
translation of the Qur'an, in IQ, ii (1955), 309-12; 
M. Th. d’Alverny, Deux traductions lattncs du Coran 
au Moyf 11 Age. in Archives hist, doctr. /iff. Moyen 
Age, xxii-xxiv (1947-8), 69-131; W. K[6hler], Zu 
Bibiianders Koran-A usgiibe, in Zwingliana, iii 
(1913-20), 349 - 5 ®; M. Th. d’Alverny, G. Vajda, 
Marc de Toliie, tradueteur d’lbn Tunart, in And. 
xvi (I 95 t). 99-M°. 259-307, xvii (1952), 1*56, esp. 
xvi, 260-8: C. de Frede, La puma traduaione 
itahana del Corano .... Naples 1967; Denison 
Ross, Ludovico Marraei, in BSOS, ii (1921-3), 117- 
23; C. Nallino, Le Jonh arabe manoscritte dell ' opera 
di Ludovico Marracci sul Corano, in Rend. Accad. 
Lined, Cl. Sci. mor. stor. filol,, ser. 6, vii (1932), 
303-49; A. Bausani, On some recent translations oj 
the QurWn, in St (men, iv (2957), 7 5 - 8 x; W. A. 
Bijlefold, Some recent contributions to Qur'anic 
studies, in MW, lxiv (1974), 79 -*02, * 72 - 9 . 2 59 - 74 J 
A. Fischer, Dtr Wert dcr vorhandenen Koran- 
Vbcrsetsungen „„d Sure nx, Leipzig 19375 M. 
Hamidullah, Le Coran, Induction 1 nttgrale, avecune 
bibliographic de toutes les traductions ... eft langues 
europlennes, Paris 1966°; J. Vernet, Traducciones 
moriscas de El Cordn, in Dcr Orient in der Forschung, 
Festschrift fur Otto Spies, Wiesbaden 1967,686-705; 
J. D. Pearson, Bibliography of translations oj the 
Koran into European languages, in Cambridge 
history of Arabic literature (forthcoming). 

(J. D. Pearson) 

al-KCrAnI, IbkahIm b. al-Suamrazur! al- 
Hasan SHahranJ, al-MadanI (1023-1101/1615-90). 
scholar and mystic, born in Sfcahrazilr in the 
mountains of Kurdistan on the frontiers of Persia. 
He studied first in Turkey, then in Persia, ‘Irak, 
Syria and Egypt before settling in Medina. In one of 
his works, hiasalik al-abrdr ild fiadith al-nabi al- 
muhhtdr (Ms. Dir al-Kutub, Cairo, T»l' at *f. 55 - 6 ), 
he refers to a period of 3 months at the Azhar in 
1061/3650, where he studied with Shaykh Nur al- 
Dln C AH b. ‘All al-ShabramallisI, Imam of the Azhar 
until 1087/3677, the whole Taysir fi 'l-bira 3 dt al-sab ‘ 
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attiibuted to al-Kurtubl, and with Shavkh ‘Abd al- 
Rabin&n Shib&dba al-Yamanl the T*yyibal al-nashr 
fi 7 -fcirdMl ol-'ashr of al-Djazarl up to Sura IV, 41, 
Jakayfa tdhd dji'nd min kulh ummatin bi-shahidin, 
after which he travelled to Baghdad where he spent a 
year and a half. He was a member of several furuk, 
the most important among them being the Naksh- 
bandiyya. In Medina, he was a student of al-JCush- 
ashl and succeeded him as head of his (arlka on the 
former s death in 1071/1662. 

He was a prolific author in various of the Islamic 
disciplines, and wrote on fifth, tauhid and la$*\nvuf. 
He was one of the last great exponents of the school 
of lbn 'Arabl, and is of particular interest because of 
his use of the techniques of scholastic theology in his 
UhdJ al- 4 h*kl b\-$harh al tuhfa almursala xli 7 -n«hi 
(edition in preparation) m order to explain and defeud 
the monistic tradition of lbn ‘Arabl. Yet despite his 
commitment to the lbn ‘Arabl tradition, lie was by 
nature a conciliator, arguing that it was preferable to 
reconcile two opposing points of view than to choose 
one of them or the other. This did not save him from 
condemnation by the followers of nl-SanQs! in Fas for 
his Kadariyya learnings on the question of kasb, and 
for Mu'tazill influence in his views on the material 
character of non-being as well as for his views on the 
faith of Pharaoh, and his assertion of the historicity ol 
and explanation of the so-called "Satanic verses" 
allegedly interpolated into Kur’An, UII, 21. 

Other Moroccans, however, thought highly of him 
and of his humility and learning. He was esteemed by 
foreign students in the H«di&* and was well-known 
among Indian scholars. He had an important in¬ 
fluence on the development of Islam in the region 
now known as Indonesia because of his special 
relationship with the Achelinese ‘Abd al-Ra 3 Qf of 
Singkelty.v.] and with succeeding generations of Javan 
students referred to in the FauiPid al-irttfidl ilv- 
natd'ifj al safar of Mu^ufft al-Hamwi (Ms. D.\r al- 
Kutub, Ta'rikh 1cg3.fl. 166-7). flis association with 
‘Abd al-Ra'uf was particularly close. They were 
friends in Medina, they corresponded across the 
Indian Ocean for thirty years after ‘Abd al-Ra^f 
returned to Acheh in 1071/1661, and ‘Abd al- 
Ra’uf made renderings of some of his works in 
Malay. 

The number of works attributed to him ranges 
from forty-two (Brockelmann.s.v.) to over a hundred, 
only two of which have been published, sc. a /• 
Lum ( a al-saniya and al-Atnam h-ikd; al-hitnam 
(see Bibl.). The former is a brief treatise on the 
"Satanic verses*', for which some of the Moroccans 
condemned him; the latter is a most interesting and 
important work, setting out in detail his intellectual 
credentials as a teacher. 

Bibliography: Reference works; Brockcl- 
rnann, II*, 514-15; al-lfr&n! al-Marrakushl, 
Tababdl al-fulahd*, lith. (Fis], n.d., 210-11; lbn 
al-Tayyib, iVojAr al-matJidnl, Fi$ 1310/1892, ii, 
130-7; Mubaramad Khalil al-Muridl, Silk aldurar 
fi a t yin al-karn al-fhdni f a$har, BQiak 1301/1883, 
i, f. 5; Muhammad $iddHt JSfcan al-Husaynl, 
Ab&adal-'ulum, n.p.[India] 1296,846. Published 
texts: Ibrihlm al-KGr&nl, al-Amam li-ikd; al- 
himam, Haydar 4 bad 1328; A. Guillaume, al- 
Lum l as al-saniya fl tahqiq al-ilql* fi 'l-umnlya by 
Ibrahim al-KQrdni, in BSOAS, x (1957), 291-303; 
General: P .Voorhoeve. Haydn Tad^alli, in Tijd- 
schrift voar Indtsche foal-. Land - en Volkenkunde 
(Jakarta), Ixxxv/i (1952), 87-117; A. H. Johns, 
Islam in Southeast Asia : problems of perspective, in 
C. D. Cowan and O. W. Wolters (cds.), Southeast 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


Asian history and historiography, Ithaca 1976, 
304-20. (A. H. Johns) 

KURAnI, GuramI, Shams al-DIn [see gurani]. 
KURAYBIYYA or, more commonly, Karibiyya 
is the name of a subsect of the Kaysiniyya 
[q.v.] derived from its otherwise unknown leader Abu, 
more rarely lbn Karib (or Kurayb, Karnab) al- 
Parlr. 

The heresiographical sources are agreed that Abu 
Karib denied the death of Muhammad b. al-Banafiy- 
ya, the Imam and Mahdi of the Kaysiniyya. It is 
thus evident that he was active immediately after 
the death of lbn aMJanafivya in 81/700 and prob¬ 
ably played a major rule in promoting Messianic 
ideas about him among the Kaysaniyya. The sources 
disagree, however, in regard to other points of his 
teaching. The Mu‘tazill and Sunni sources attribute 
to him the belief that Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
was alive hidden in the mountains of Radwi near 
Medina, guarded by a lion on his right and a leopard 
on his left and provided with food in the morning and 
the evening, until the time of his reappearance. Some 
of Abrt Karib's followers held that lbn al-Hanafiyya 
was punished by God with confinement in the 
Jdjabal Radw.l because of his voluntary submission 
to the caliph c Abd al-Malik. In the account of these 
sources, Abu Karib appears as the founder of what 
became the mainstream of the Kaysaniyya expecting 
the return of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, and whose 
views were later expressed in the poetry of Kuthayyir 
[f.v.] and al-Sayyid al-Him van 

According to the Shi*! sources, on the other hand, 
Abfl Karib and his followers asserted that the place 
where Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya was concealed 
could not be known and they were distinct from those 
who believed that he was hiding in the mountains 
of Rad'vj. They maintained that ‘All had named him 
the Mahdi. Abu IJStim al-Razi adds to this that 
Abu Karib considered lbn al-Hanafiyya the imme¬ 
diate successor of C AR in the imSmatc and opposed 
those who upheld the iraamate of al-Hasan and al- 
Ilusavn before him. This view was in conflict with the 
position of the majority of the Kaysaniyya, expressed 
in verses by Kuthayyir, that the three sons of ‘All 
were consecutively Imams and al-Mal-cdisI, repre¬ 
senting the Mu'tazill account, expressly states that 
Abii Karib (lbn Karnab) considered al-Hasan as the 
Imam alter ‘All. According to al-Kawbakhtl, the 
extremist Sh^i Hamza b. ‘Umara al-Barbarl of 
Medina was originally a follower of Abu (lbn) Karib, 
and among Hamza's eaiiy supporters in Kufa were 
Dayan b. Sain'an [g.v.] and $ 3 *id al-N’ahdu The 
Karibiyya and all its extremist offshoots claimed 
that they would return to life at the time of the 
reappearance of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. Ac¬ 
cording to the account of the Mu‘taziII Abu *I-K 3 sim 
al-Balkhl, on the other hand, the doctrine of return 
(radj ( a) was first taught by HayySn al-Sana^i who, 
in contrast to AbO Karib, believed that Mubammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya had died and would return to life. 
While there is no external evidence supporting 
either of the two groups of sources, the Shi*! sources, 
providing more specific details, appear to be generally 
better informed. 
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al-Bad 3 ua ’l-ta'rlhh. ed. Cl. Huait, Paris 1899- 
1916, V, 128; ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, Fark, 
27 f.; ideal, al-Milal wa • l-nihal, cd. A. N. Nader, 
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SURAYSfl, the tribe inhabiting Mecca in 
the time of Muhammad and to which he belonged; 
the name, which may be a nickname, is mostly (e.g. 
Ibn Hisham, 61) said to come from takarrush, “a 
coining together, association”; but it is also possible 
(cf. Tabari, i, 1104) that it is the diminutive of 
frirsk, “shark”, and it could then be a totemic name 
like Kalb, etc. (A man called Kuraysh, other than 
Fihr, is mentioned in Nasab fCuray$h, 12.7*9-) The 
tribe is taken to consist of ihe descendants of Fihr, 
and he himself is sometimes spoken of as Kuraysh; 
but the name is mostly used only of the tribe, which 
is reckoned among the "northern Arabs" (cf. *adnAn 
and al-'arab, ejazIkat, vi, p. 544b). The ancestry 
of Fihr is given as; b. MSlik b. al-Nadr b. Kinana b. 
Khuzayma b. Mudrika b. Ilyas b. Mutjar b. Nizar b. 
Ma'add b. * Adrian. The following table shows the 
main subdivisions of Kuraysh (for a fuller version, 
cf. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca , 7); an asterisk indi¬ 
cates those commonly spoken of as “clans” in 
Muhammad’s time. 


nected with it remained in the hands 0/ the tribe of 
Khuza'a. There was probably little, if any, permanent 
settlement at Mecca at this period. The descendants 
of Fihr lived in scattered groups among their relatives 
of Kinana. A change came about through Kusayy 
[tf-t*.], in the sixth generation from Fihr. He collected 
together the scattered groups of his kinsmen of 
Kuraysfi (and this may be the occasion of their 
receiving the name), and, with help from certain men 
of Kinana and Kuda ( a (normally resident in Syria), 
he wrested the possession of the sanctuary from 
Khuz 5 c a and became virtual ruler of Mecca. He is 
also said to have assigned quarters of Mecca to the 
various groups of Kuraysh; those in the area round 
the Ka‘ba were known as the Kuraysh of the Bitab, 
and included all the descendants of Ka‘b b. Lu’ayy, 
and perhaps some others, while those on the outskirts 
were the Kuraysh of al-Zawahlr. In so far as this 
assignment of quarters implied permanent settle¬ 
ment, it. must have been made possible by the 
development of trade. Certainly by 600 A.D. the 
leading men of Kuraysh were prosperous merchants 
who had obtained something like a monopoly of the 
trade between the Indian Ocean and East Africa on 
the one hand and the Mediterranean on the other. 
They organised caravans which went to the Y'aman 
in winter and to Gaza and Damascus in summer, and 
they were involved in mining and other activities 
along these routes. Victory in the war of the Fidjai 
[?•*'•] against Hawazin and Thafctf brought the routes 
of the Nadid under Kuraysh. In particular, they 
gained control of the trade of the town of al-Ta’if, 
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Fihr is said to have been the leader of men of 
Kinana, Khuzayma and other tribes in fighting to 
defend the Ka'ba against an attack by YamanI 
tribes, but the sanctuary and various privileges con- 


which for a time had been a rival. Since al-T* 5 if 
[ff.v.] was much higher and cooler than Mecca, many 
Kuraygh acquired estates there. They had also 
stations in other parts of Arabia. The Kuraysh 
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became renowned for Iheir friltn [f.v.] "steadiness" 
or "absence of hothcadedness", and in practice this 
meant that they placed business interests first and 
maintained a measure of unity despite their rivalries. 

On the death of Ku$ayy (probably in the first half 
of the 6th century A.D.), his powers and rights passed 
to ‘Abd al-Dar, but after a time he was challenged by 
‘Abd Manaf, and this led to a division of Kuraysh 
into two rival groups. ‘Abd al Dir was supported by 
Makhzilm, Sahm, Djumah and ‘Adi, and these were 
known as the Ahlaf or Confederates. The opposing 
party, known as the Mutayyabun, the Perfumed, 
consisted of c Abd ManAf, Asad, Zuhra, Taym and 
al- H&rith b. Fihr. 1 1 is impossible to know how long 
these groups remained effective. There is a reference 
to Mufayyabun in a letter from Muhammad to some 
men of J£huxa‘a written in 8 A.H. (al-Wafcidi, ed. 
Marsden Jones, ii, 75 »)* Long before this, however, 
about 605 A.D. {Muuarnmak, 46), the Mutayyabun 
had been replaced by a new confederacy, the Hilt al- 
Fudai [ff.tr.J (exact meaning uncertain), which 
consisted of HAshiiri, al-Muttalib, Asad, Zuhra, Taym 
and perhaps al-IJArilb b. Fihr. The essential change 
here is that ‘Abd Manflf has split into four parts, of 
whom two, HA§him and al-Muttalib, have remained 
with their former allies, while the other two, ‘Abd 
Shams and Nawfal, have abandoned them. This may 
mean that c Abd Shams and Nawfal had become 
strong through commercial succes. It is clear that 
‘Abd Shams, though not fully identified with the 
Abiaf. had developed close business relations with 
them. In all the stories of the pre-Islamic period 
there is admittedly a legendary element, but the 
main outline of events appears to be roughly correct, 
even if most of the dating is uncertain. 

A man did not cease to belong to his clan when he 
became a Muslim, and in many of the events of 
Muhammad’s career, and of the period up to 132/ 
750, the influence of old rivalries or alliances can be 
seen. As late as the reign of Mu'dwiya I, an appeal 
against injustice was made by al-Hu&ayn b. ‘AH (of 
Hashim) to the Rilf al-Fujui, and was given a 
whole-hearted response from men of Taym, Zuhra 
and Asad (Ibn Hishim, S 6 f.). The leaders of the 
revolt defeated at the Battle of the Camel in 636 were 
from Taym and Asad. Of course, there were changes 
in the relative power 2nd wealth of the clans. The 
clan of ‘Abd Shams rose to pre eminence through the 
Umayyad dynasty, since Umayya was a son of 
c Abd §Jjams; and the early Shi^ and then the 
‘Abb&sids represented their old rivals, Hfisbim. 
Under the first four caliphs and the Umayyads, uieu 
of tfuraysh played a very important role in the 
organisation and administration of the empire, ar.d 
without their skills in these fields the empire would 
probably not have endured. 

On the death of Muljammad, the An$ar wanted 
one of them to be head of the community of Muslims, 
but they were persuaded by ‘Umar to accept Abu 
Bakr as fckaliju, on the grounds that only a Kuraslii 
could hold together the federation. There are indica¬ 
tions dial the Ansar continued to feel strongly about 
this point for some decades (cf. Watt in MW, xlii 
(1952), 161, 164). A badlih came to be generally ac¬ 
cepted, however, that "the imams are from Kuraysh" 
(e.g. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iii, 129, 183; iv, 421; cf. 
T. W. Arnold, The caliphate, Oxford 1924, 47). The 
Quranic verse IX, 100/101 was also quoted in sup¬ 
port. When the Sunni theory of the caliphate was 
formulated, it was generally insisted that the caliph 
or imam should be from Kuraysh (e.g. Ibn Abl Ya‘la, 
f atxikat al-Handbila, Cairo :95a, i, 26, 34; ii, ax; al 


M&wardI, Ahhdm, 5; Ibn Khaldun. Mukaddima, i, 
350 4; Eng. tr., i, 396-401). A few scholars, however 
(e.g. pirhr b. ‘Amr), held otherwise, and most of the 
Ish awaridj considered that a pious and upright man 
of any origin could be imam (al-Ash‘ari, Makaldl, 
461 f.; al-EaghdAdi, Ufil al-din, Istanbul 1928, 
275 * 7 ; rtc.). This matter caused a little difficulty in 
more recent time* when the caliphate was claimed by 
Mughal emperors and Ottoman sultans, but most 
‘ tdamd * found a way of circumventing the difficulty 
(Arnold, Caliphate, 162, r 73). 

The geographer al Hamdfinl (d. 334/945) mentions 
small groups of Kuraysh in various parts oi Arabia, 
possibly remnants of trading stations (ed. D. H. 
Mtiller, 1x9, 122, 163, 194, 258); while ai Ya'kubl 
(d. 284/897) reports a group of Kuraysh near $aydS 5 
in the Lebanon (Bulddn, Leiden 1892, 327). At the 
present day there are many Kuraysh living as 
Bedouin in the neighbourhood of Mecca, while in 
Mecca itself the key of the Ka‘ba is held by a clan of 
Kuraysh called SJiayba. 

The rnsba is Kura-hl, but this was not much used 
in the heartlands of the caliphate in the early cen¬ 
turies; if any nisba was used it was mostly that from 
a clan. After a time, scute men seem to have prided 
themselves in descent from Kuraysh- The following 
are some examples: one in ‘IrAk, 7 /* 3 th century; six 
in Egypt and Syria. 8/i4!h, 9/15th. 11/ 17th, ia/i8th 
centuries; two in North Africa, 7/ 13th and 9/15th 
centuries ( GAL, ii, no, iii, 112, 449; OAL S, i, 298 
foot. 537. No. 20. 609; ii, 58; Ibn Ivfcaldtin, Eng. tr., 
iii, I 26 n.). In Pakistan, etc. it is common at the 
present time in the form Qoreshi. 

Bibliography : (for the earlier period): Ibn 
Htsham, 61-70, 75 f. t 79-87, etc.; Ibn IJablb, K. al- 
Muhabbar, Hyderabad 1942; idem, K. a/-Militant • 
mah Ji akhbdr Kuraysh, Hyderabad 1964; al* 
Azraki, A*. Akhbdr Mahka, in F. Wiistenfeld, Die 
Chronikcn dtr Stadt Mekka, i, Leipzig 1858; al- 
Mas'udI, Jdttnidi al-dhahab, iii, 91-122, etc.; al- 
Zubayrf, K. Ntuab Kuraysh, Cairo 1953; W. M. 
Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, 4 x6, 
etc.; H. Latnmens, La Mecqued la veill*del'Higire, 
Beirut 1924. (W. Montgomery Watt) 

KURAYSJJ a. B ADR AN (see ‘ugAYL, Banu —] 
KURAYYAT al MILH, a group of villages 
In the extreme northwest of Sa‘udl Arabia, in the 
northern section of the NW-SE depression of Wadi 
ai-SirbAn (approx, long. 37° 40’ E. and laU 31* 
25’ N.). Th© largest settlements, /though none are 
larger than 2,000 inhabitants) are Ithra, al-K^kAr, 
MauwA, Ghat (I, KAf, and an-Nabk, which is the 
administrative centre and residence of the local 
A mh, who now reports to Mecca, but at the time of 
Luting's visit (1301/1883) reported to the Amir of 
l.U’il. Until the consolidation of the House of Ibn 
Sard's power, the villages were frequently under 
dispute between the ^hainmar and Ruw&a Bedouins, 
to whose leaders the inhabitants of Kurayyat al- 
Milb had to pay tribute. Aside from some meagre 
oasis agriculture (chiefly dates, alfalfa, and a little 
grain in good years), the principal income was derived 
from the caravan trade, particularly during the 
pilgrimage season, but most importantly from the 
area’s extensive salt pans, which have been intensi¬ 
vely mined for several centuries; hence its collective 
name of "Salt Villages". The salt was traded south- 
eastwards to al-] 3 jawf, SakAka, and UA’il, and 
northwards to Jordan and Syria. By the mid-aoth 
century the drilling oi deep water wells and the 
spread of industrialisation had allowed a greater 
diversification of agriculture and employment for 
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cash wages, so that the villages were much less 
dependent on trade and salt production. 

Reputedly Nabataean, but certainly pre-Islamic 
ruins, pottery, and inscriptions attest to the anti¬ 
quity of settled life in this area. 

Bibliography: Fu’Sd Hamza, al-Bilad al- 
*Arabiyya al-SuSldiyya, Mecca 1355; J- Kilting, 
Tagebuch eirur Reise in Inner-Arabian, i, Leiden 
1896; Department of Antiquities and Museums, 
Ministry of Education, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
An introduction to Saudi Arabian antiquities, al- 
Riyad i 39 S/* 975 - (F. S. Vidal) 

lyLRAY?-A, BanO, one of the three main 
Jewish tribes of Yathrib (Medina), with lands 
towards the south-east of the oasis. As in the cose of 
the other Jewish groups, it is not known whether 
they were descended from refugees of Hebrew stock 
or from Arabs who had adopted Judaism. They 
adhered firmly to the Jewish religion, but at the 
same time had adopted many Arab practices and had 
intermarried with Arabs. According to a genealogy 
given by al-Samhftdi, Rurayw. Hadl and *Amr 
were sons of al-Khazradi b. al-$ar!b, who was des¬ 
cended from Aaron (though only eight intermediate 
names are given). The related tribe of al-Na^Ir was 
said to be al-NatJIr b. al-Nabb&m b. al Khazradi b. 
al-$ax!fc>. Kuray?a and al-Na«J!r, with the related 
groups, after their settlement in Yathnb developed 
agriculture (palms and cereals) and dominated 
politically the previous Arab inhabitants. The Jews 
lost their dominant position, however, after the 
coming of al-Aws and al-Khazradi. though they ap¬ 
pear to have retained a measure of independence. 
Both Ruray?a and al-Na<Ur supported al-Aws at the 
battle of Bu‘ 5 th [q.v.J. At the time of the Hidjra, the 
two most important men of Kuraysa appear to have 
been al-Zabir b. b. Wahb and Ka<b b. Asad; 
each of these had an ufum or fort. These and fifteen 
others arc named as hostile to Muhammad (Ibn 
Hijhim, 352). ICurayta arc said to have had two 
assemblies (madilisan), those of Bar.u Ka*b b. 
Kurayfa and Banfl ‘Amr b. Kuray?a [ibid., 691 
foot, 7 ti). 

It is reported that at the Hidfra, Ka*b b. Asad, 
acting on behalf of J>uray$a, made an agreement 
[ f ahd) with Muhammad, and that later during the 
siege of Medina (the Khan dak) he was persuaded by 
Huyoyy b. Akhtab of al-Na<Jir to break it, and the 
actual document was tom up by JJuyayy (Ibn 
Hishim, 332. 674; al-Wifcidf, 456). This report is 
open to grave doubt, however. Ibn Isfcak does not 
name his sources. Al-WakidI has two: one is a grand¬ 
son of Ka*b b. Malik of Salima, a clan hostile to the 
Jews; and the other is Muhammad b. Ka*b {d. 117- 
20 / 735 * 8 ). lie son of a boy of Kuray^a, who was sold 
as a slave when they surrendered and later became 
a Muslim. Both these sources may be suspected of 
bias against Rurayga; and it is therefore probable 
that there was no special agreement between Muham¬ 
mad and Rurayga. It is virtually certain, however, 
that Muhammad had a general agreement with the 
Jews that they were not to support an enemy 
against him (al-Wakidl, 176); and something like 
this was probably implicit in his alliance with the 
Arab clans of Medina, since the Jewish clans were 
allied to one or other of the Arab clans. The Consti¬ 
tution of Medina as given by Ibn Hi^fcam (34**4) 
does not mention Kurayja or al-Na^Ir or Raynutu* 
by name; but its present form almost certainly dates 
from after the execution of the men of &uray;a, and 
these Jewish groups were probably mentioned in an 
earlier version. 


The question of an agreement affects the moral 
judgement on Muhammad’s treatment of Kuray?a. 
During the siege of Medina IDhu *|>Ka<da 5/April 
627), Muhammad became anxious about their 
conduct and sent some of the leading Muslims to 
talk to them; the result was disquieting. Though 
Rurayga does not appear to have committed any 
overt hostile act, they had probably been involved in 
negotiations with the enemy. On this ground, as soon 
as the besiegers withdrew, Muhammad attacked 
Rurayra and besieged them in their forts [dfetn) for 
twenty-five nights. After negotiations they agreed to 
surrender unconditionally. Sa‘d b. Mu<adb, chief of 
the clan of *Abd al-Aghhal, with whom they had an 
alliance, was brought to give judgement 00 them. He 
decreed that all the men (who numbered between 
600 and 900) were to be put to death and all the 
women and children sold as slaves. This decree was 
carried out (recently, W. N. Arafat in JRAS [1976], 
100-7, has maintained that by no means all the 
adult males were killed, but his argument is not 
entirely convincing). Three young men of the clan of 
Had), who had been with Ruray^ain the strongholds, 
slipped out before the surrender and professed Islam. 
One or two other also escaped. As part of his share of 
the booty, Muhammad received one of the women, 
Rayhina, and married her as a concubine, though 
she is said to have become a Muslim. Muhammad b. 
Ka c b al-Kurazi (mentioned above) gained distinction 
as a scholar. 
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KURBA [see #arAba] 

Durban, sacrifice, sacrificial victim. The 
word goes back to the Hebrew korbA u, perhaps 
through the intermediary of the Aramaic (cf. Mmga- 
ua, Syriac influence on the style of the Kur'an, in 
Bulletin of the John Hylands Library, xi (1927). 85; 
S. Frinkei, De vocabulis in . . . corano peregrines, 20). 
The language of the Rur’Sn, as is well known, shows 
a preference for religious technical terms ending in 
■an and some of them are not always used with their 
original significations. This is true of Durban, which 
occurs three times in the Rur*&n. In suras III, 179 
and V, 30 it obviously means sacrifice. In sura 
XLV 1 , 27, however, we read: "Did those help them, 
whom they had taken for kurbin as gods to the 
exclusion of Allah!" Here the word must be more or 
less synonymous with "gods". Probably it has a 
meaning which is connected with the Arabic £-r-6 
(see below); the commentators take the same^view 
and the word is explained as "mediators” [see 

£HAFA«A). 

The word hardly seems to occur in classical 
Tlie Lisin mentions two traditions which are striking 
enough: "The characteristic of the community (i.e. 
the Muslims) lies in the fact that their kurban is their 
blood", i.e. that instead of sacrifice they have offered 
the blood of their martyrs And the other: "The 
salat is the sacrifice of every pious man". We may 
suppose there are apologetic tendencies in both 
traditions. 

The term also came to be applied in Muslim ritual 
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to the killing ol an animal on the ioth Dh u M- 
and the whole celebration on this and the 
following tashrtk days is called *Id al-Kurban [cf. 
‘Id al-avu*] «** Turkish-speaking countries Kurban 
bay rami (cf. bayram). 

In Christian-Arabic the word means the cuchar- 
ist; cf. C. Graf, Vtrtcichnis arabischcr kirklieher 
Termini* (— CSCO, X47), Louvain 1954: the con¬ 
secrated elements, especially the host; e lJ al¬ 
ly urban — feast of Corpus Christi. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that there 
seems to be a genuine Arabic word b urban, plur. 
bardbin, which means the courtiers and councillors in 
immediate attendance on a king; the word prob¬ 
ably comes directly from *-r-6 "to be near". 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

KURBUKA, properly Kcr-Bugha (T. "stoat- 
hearted bull, stallion'*) Ant Sa‘!d Kiwam al- 
Dawla, Turkish commander of the Saldjiik 
period and Ford of al-Mawfil. 

In the war waged by Tutush b. Alp Arslan, Berk- 
yaruk’s uncle against the two rebellious 

governors A I# Sonfcor and Buz&n, which ended with 
the capture and execution of these two, the amir 
Kurbuka, who had been sent to their help by Berk- 
yaruk, was also taken prisoner. After Tutu^h had 
fallen in §afar 488/February 1095 fcf. darkyArOh), 
Kurbuka was released by his son Ri^wan, and with 
his brother Altuntash collected a band of adventurers 
and occupied BarrSn. Muhammad b. Muslim b. 
Kuraysh lord of Na^ibTn then applied to him for help 
against his brother ‘All, who had been appointed 
governor of al-Mawsil by Tutu^h; Kurbuka made an 
alliance with Muhammad, but had him murdered 
after he had seized NfelbKn and set out against al- 
Mawsil, which e Ali had to surrender after a long siege 
.'Dhu ‘ 1 -Ka‘da 489/OCI.-N0V. 1096). After the capture 
of al-Mawsil be disposed of his troublesome brother 
Altunta^lj and occupied al-Rabla. in 491/1098 Berk- 
yaruk sent him with a large army to retake Antakiya 
fa.tr.], which had just been conquered by the Chris¬ 
tians. F.dessa, which had also just been taken from 
the Muslims, was besieged by Kurbuka on the way, 
but he had to give up the siege and soon afterwards 
appeared before Antakiya. When the Christians 
made a bold sortie against the besiegers, he inflicted 
a disastrous defeat on them in spite of their superior 
numbers; KurbuVa’s own conduct is said to have 
contributed towards the disaster, as his arrogance 
irritated his commanders so that they only awaited 
a favourable opportunity to abandon him. In the 
battle between Berk-ynruk and his brother Muham¬ 
mad in FUj^jab 492/May June xxoo, which ended in 
the defeat of the former, Kurbuka commanded 
Berk-yaruk's left wing. In the following year he was 
sent to AdljarbaydiSn. Here he conquered the 
greater part of the country, but when he was nearing 
the town of IGjCiy or j<hot (?.y.], he fell ill and could 
not continue the campaign. He died in Dh u , Hya‘da 
492/Aug.-Sept, xiox, after appointing Sonkordja his 
successor. 

Bibliography: lbn al-Athlr, x, index; Abu 
’ 1 -Fid£\ Annalci. ed. Reiske, iii, 290, 292, 308, 3x6. 
322, 336; V/^d.Geschichte derChalifen, iii, 140, 151, 
152. 154, r&4 -g: M. F. Sanaullah, The decline of the 
SaJjdqid empire, Calcutta 1938; C. E. Bosworth, in 
Cambridge history oj Iran, v, 109-10. 

(K. V. ZfiTTERSriEM*) 

£CRCI (from the Mongolian korti, "an archer”, 
from bor, "quiver"; Tadkkiral al-tnuluk, translated 
and explained by V. Minorsky, London 1943, 32, 


n. 2),a military term with a variety of different 
meanings: "he who bears arms, the sword, chief 
huntsman" (Povet dc Courteille, Diet. turc. or., 425; 
"armourer, sword cutler, troop of cavalry, captain of 
the watch; leader of a patrol, commandant of a fort, 
gendarmerie in charge of a city's security" (SulaymSn 
Bukhari. Lughat T Caghatay ve Tiirki i Othmdni ) 
Istanbul 1298/1880-1, 233), "sontry, sentinel, guard, 
inspector" (Vambery, Caghataische Sprachstudien, 
316). 

In $afawid usage, bUrdl denoted a member of the 
Turcoman tribal cavalry which formed the basis of 
$afawid military power, and in this sense was there¬ 
fore synonymous with [?.«■]• The kdrHs 

were clearly distinguished from non-Afxtf-WsA units, 
which were termed los^kar-i unard*; sipihiydn; etc. 
KdrCls with special functions were denoted by 
special titles (see index to Minorsky, op. cit., under 
qUrehi: for additional titles, see index to lskandar 
Beg Mu nsh i. TarikJi-i < Alam-drd-yi *Abbdsi, ii, 
Tehran 1335/1956, 1219-20); some of these titles (e.g. 
kfirii-yt tarkash, “kutdt of the quiver"; |t«2r*i-yi 
shamshir, "feiirri of the sword"; kfirH-yi tlr-u-kamdn, 
“burn of the bow and arrow"), appear to denote 
ranks, but their relative importance is not certain. 
Jfiiirfi$ constituted the royal bodyguard, in this 
capacity sometimes being specially designated 
bur Hyatt-i khassa-yi shahs (TSriklf-i c Alam-5rd-yi 
c Abbdsi. i, 99), or kdriiydn-i c igdm-i shdhi (ibid., i, 47 )- 
The commander of the Aur< 5 s was called Aur- 
tibdsh I. This office b first mentioned in the Safawid 
chronicles in 911/1505-6, and seems from the first to 
have been distinct from the office of the amir al 
umanV (R. M. Savory, The principal offices of the 
$afawid stale during the reign of IsmdUl l (907-30/ 
150124), in B50AS, XXliifigCo], 101). At first over¬ 
shadowed by the amir al-umard\ the kQrllbaJti 
became one of the most important officers of state 
tinder Tahinasp, Isma c fl II and Sultan Muhammad 
Sfoflh [q. tn>J, wielding great authority in both military 
and political affairs. It is noteworthy that fora period 
of forty years (ca. 955-95/1548-87), nearly all the 
burlibdshls were drawn from the Afsh 5 r tribe. With 
the accession of c Abb 3 s I [q.v.], the importance 
of the b'Wibdthi declined pari passn with that of 
the bdriis themselves, but he still "carried great 
weight in public affairs" (.Minorsky, op. cit., 1x7). 

Bibliography. In addition to the references 
in the text, see R. M. Savory, The principal offices 
of the $afau>id state during the reign of Jahmdsp I 
(93° 34l*5 a 4 7*>). in BSOAS, xxiv (1981), 791 G* 
Doerfcr, Tdrhische and Mongolische EUmcntc im 
Kcaper sischen. i. Mongolische EUmcntc im Ncu- 
pctsischcn , Wiesbaden 1943. 4 * 7 * 3 *, contains an 
excellent discussion of the various meanings of 
biir and kurtt, with full textual references. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KURD ‘ALl, Muhammad FakId, Syrian Jour¬ 
nalist, scholar and man of letters, was born in 
Damascus in 1876, of a father of Kurdish origin and 
a Cerkes mother. From an early age, he showed an 
interest in nature and in books, and it was reading 
which, combined with his innate curiosity and gifts 
of observation, made the greatest contribution to his 
intellectual development. Already bilingual in 
Turkish and Arabic, he learnt French from the 
Lazarist Fathers of Damascus, and this enable him to 
acquire, thanks to assiduous reading of books and 
periodicals a knowledge, extensive for his time, of 
Western civilisation, and in particular, of French 
literature. He perfected his Arabic-Islamic education 
as a pupil of some distinguished masters: Tfrbir * 1 * 
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DjazShri, Muhammad Mub&rak and SaJIm aJ- 
Bukharl. In 1897 he joined the staff of the first 
Arabic newspaper of Damascus, al-^bdm, and at the 
same time collaborated in the Egyptian review al- 
Multtafaf. He also attempted to translate some 
French novels into Arabic. Four years later he 
decided to visit Paris, but while passing through 
Cairo he was detained there by the friends whom he 
had made by his collaboration in al-Muhtafaf and he 
thus had the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the celebrities of the age, most notably with 
Muhammad 'Abdub whose lectures at al- 

Azhar he attended. Obliged to leave Egypt because 
of an epidemic. Kurd ‘All returned to Damascus, 
but the atmosphere there seemed to him so oppres¬ 
sive that he soon returned to Cairo, where he stayed 
until 1908; during this second stay, he collaborated 
in editing al-Zakir, al-Musdmardi, and al-Mu 3 ayyad, 
and founded the review al-Muktabas, a periodical 
which was always very close to his heart; after three 
years of publication in Cairo, al-Muktabas was 
transferred in 1908 to Damascus and continued to 
appear for a further six years, until the time when 
the Ottoman authorities, irritated by Kurd ‘All’s 
frankness, forbade its publication. 

At the end of 1908, Kurd ‘All succeeded in realising 
the dream which he had first cherished eight years 
before and, passing tins time through Lebanon, 
went to France and spent a year there; in the course 
of this visit, for which he had been preparing him¬ 
self for a long time, he observed the people of the 
country and their way of life, visited the principal 
libraries, attended, theatrical performances and 
took a special interest in the Academic Franoaise. 
Returning to Damascus via Istanbul, he continued 
to edit his review and then, at the end of the year 
1913, undertook a second journey to Europe; he 
went first to Italy, where he had the good fortune to 
install himself in the library of prince Leone Caetani, 
whose Annalt dell'I slam had revealed to him a 
method of working to which the Orient was not yet 
accustomed; it was here that he assembled much of 
the documentation which he required for the com¬ 
position of a definitive history of Syria, the KhiM 
al-Skdm, a monumental work which is still the most 
complete study of this vast subject. In 192i-a, a 
third journey took him to the countries of western 
Europe, and it was on his return that he wrote the 
QharPib al-Qharb, a rifila f q.v.), published in 1923, 
based on notes taken in the course of his three 
journeys and reflections inspired by his observations. 
Immediately after the Great War, he had been ap¬ 
pointed general secretary of the Committee for 
Public Education and it was in this capacity that he 
considered the creation of an organisation responsible 
for purifying and enriching the Arabic language, 
publishing texts and encouraging the literary and 
intellectual activity of his country. On 8 June 1919, 
he obtained authorisation to transform the Dtwdn 
al-Ma'drif, which had been founded a few months 
earlier, into an Arab Academy [see c tLMl. 

1. Arab countries]; he was thus able to put into 
effect the project of which he had been inspired, ten 
years previously, by his visit to the Acaddtnie 
Franpaise. The career of Kurd ‘All was henceforward 
inseparable from the activity of his Academy, to 
which he devoted the greater part of his time and 
over which he presided until his death, on 2 April 
1953; the only intervals in his work with the Academy 
were his two terms of office as Ministei of Public 
Education and his third journey to Europe. 

Kurd ‘All was of a witty and playful nature; a 


great conversationalist, he loved to joke and play 
with words, and his style is an accurate reflection of 
his personality. He left an abundant corpus which 
included, apart from the thousands of pages of ar¬ 
ticles published in the review in which he collaborated 
at the start of his career, in al-Muktabas and in the 
MadialUti al-Madima ‘ al-Ulml al- f Arabi (MM I A), 
editions of texts and original works of a historical or 
literary nature. He was largely responsible for 
making known the "epistles** of Ibn al-MufcaffaS of 
‘Abd al-Hamld. of Ibn al-Mudabbir [p.iw.]., etc. in 
his Rasd 9 il al-bulagbA s , Cairo 1908, 1913, r946, and 
he enriched the Arab Academy Publications uith the 
Slrat Ibn Tdldn of al-BalawI (1939), the al-Mus- 
taixdd »i in fa'alal al-afatodd of al-Tanukhi (T946), the 
Ta 3 rik]i liukamd 3 al-Islam of ai-Bayhaki 11946), the 
Kitdb al-Aihnba of Ibn £utayba (1947), and the al- 
Baytara of Kugiiijjim (1953). 

Among his original works, mention should be made 
of his contribution to literary history and criticism: 
Umard 3 al-baydtt, Cairo 1937, and Kunuz al-adiddd, 
Damascus 1950. Apart irom the Qkard 3 ib al-Gkarb of 
1923 and the Khifaf al-Shdm, Damascus 1925 ( 6 
vols.), his major work, Kurd ‘AH collected in al- 
Kadim ua 'l-badlth, Cairo 1923, a large number of the 
articles published in al-Z&hir, al-Mu*ayyad and al- 
Muktabas and added an account of his travels in the 
HidjSs and Palestine. In addition, he pleaded the 
cause of Arab-Islamic culture in al Islam tea * 1 - 
Mdra al-'arabiyya, Cairo J934 (2 vols.), published a 
critical study of the morals and customs of the 
Orient in Abwdlund tca-a^dluud, in Cairo 1946, de¬ 
voted a monograph to the oasis of Damascus, Qh^fat 
Dimashk, Cairo 1949. and finally published four 
volumes of memoirs. Mudhakkinll, Damascus 1948-51. 

Bibliography: Apart irom the biographical 
data given at the end oi the Htjifaf al-$hdtn and of 
his Memoirs, see Brockelmar.n, S III, 430-4; S. 
Dahhdn, in MMIA, xxx/2, 2ir-52; Idem, in 
Mtianges Massignon, i. 379-94: idem and H. Laoust, 
Voeuvre de VAcaditnie atabe de Damns, 7921-/95/, 
in BEO, xiii (1949*5 *), 161-219. (Cm. Pellat) 
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v Language 

vi Folklore and literature 
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2. The modem age 

C. The Kurdish press 

i. —General Introduction 
The Kurds, an Iranian people of the Near East, 
live at the junction of more or less laicised Turkey, 
Shi*! Iran, Arab and Suimt HrSlj and North Syria,- 
and Soviet Transcaucasia. The economic and stra¬ 
tegic importance of this land, Kurdistan, is unden¬ 
iable. Since the end of the First World War, the 
Kurdish people, like all the rest of their neighbours, 
have undergone considerable transformations as 
much in the political order as in the economic, social 
and cultural domain. Many works have been pub¬ 
lished, a few in every country, on these different 
problems. Some excellent general bibliographies 
exist: F. B. Rostopttn, Bibliogra/iya po kurdshoy 
probleme,in Revol. Vostok, 1933/3-4 (19-20), 292 326, 
5 (21), *59-73; O. Vil’&cvskiy, Bibhografitevskii 
obzor earubclnukh kurdskikh pccatnukk itdaniy v XX 
slolety, in Iranskie Yazlki, i, Moscow Leningrad 1945, 
147-81; M. B. Rudenko, Opisanie Kurdskikh ruhopisey 
Lenittgradskikh sobraniy, in Izdat. Lit., Moscow 
1961; N. A. Aleksanian, Bibliografiya k'tcbid k'6r- 
didye Sovetie, Erevan 1962, in Kurdish and Russian; 
J. S. Muaelian, Bibliografiya po kurdovedeniyu , in 
Itdat. Vost. Lit. 1963; C. J. Edmonds, A bibliography 
0/ Southern Kurdish. 1920-1936, in JRCAS , xsiv 
(* 937 ). 487 97 ; Mem, A bibliography 0/ Southern 
Kurdish, 1937-1944, in fRCAS, xxxii (1945), *85-91; 

D. N. MacKenzie, A bibliography of Southern Kurdish, 
*945 * 955 . *n JRCAS, Ixiv (1957). 3 *- 7 ; E. R. 
McCarus, Kurdish language studies, in ME J (Summer 
i960), 3 * 5 * 35 ; P. Rondot, Les Kurdes, le Kurdistan, 
la question kurde. Essai de bibliographic, in En Terre 
d'/slam, j 947/2; A. Bennigsen, Lcs Kurdes et la 
Kurdologie in Union soviet igue, in Cahiers du Monde 
russt ft sovietigue, ii (April-June i960), 513-30; M. 
Mokri, Kurdologie et enseig'ument de la langue kurde 
<n V.R£JJ. t in VEthnographic, 1963, 71-106; Th. 
Bois, Bulletin raisonnd d’etudes kurdes, in Machriq, 
Ivil (1964), 527-70; fSK’s Kurdish bibliography, ed. 
Silvio van Rooy and Kees Tamboer, Amsterdam 
1968, i, 658 pp. (9350 nos.), cf. review by Tli. Bois, in 
BiOr, 1969/3*4. 184*87: Mistefa Ehmed Nerlman, 
Kilebxane kurdt, Kirk Ok i960. 

ii. — The Kurds and their Country: KurdistAn 
A. The territorial extent of Kurdistan. If 
the ethnic term " Kurd” is of ancient usage, for it is 
known since the Arab conquest if on* does not wish 
to go further back (cf. below, Origins), it seems that, 
historically, the name Kurdistan or "land of the 
Kurds" dates from the time of Sultan Sanj|jar (d. 
552 / 1 1 57 ), the last great Saldjukid, who created a 
province with its capital called BahSr, to the north¬ 
east of Hamadan. This province, situated between 
AdharbSydjan and Luristan, included the regions of 
Hamadan, DInawar, KimianshSh and Senna, to the 
east of the Zagros and to the west of Shahratftr and 


Khuftiyin, on the Z 5 b. The whole numbered 16 
cantons, enumerated by Hamd Allah Mustawfl (d. 
750/1349). >n his Nuthai al fiulQb (ed. Le Strange, 108; 
ed. Tehran 1957, 127). The nominal extent of Kur¬ 
distan varied however throughout the centuries. 
Sharaf al-Din, in his Sharaf-ndma (1596), does not 
hesitate to include the Lure in Kurdistan, in ehs. 3 
arid 4 of his rst Bonk, as do all the Arab historians, 
who include everything in the province they call al- 
Djibal [?.*'.], cf. V. Barthold, Istoriko-geogra/i/eskiy 
obzor Irana, St. Petersburg 1903, 138. For his part, 
the Turkish traveller F.wliya Celebi (d. ca. 1093/ 
r682), in his Siytihat-ndme, iv, 74-5, enumerates the 
9 wilayets which formed KurdistSn in his time: 
Erzurum, Van, Hakkiri, Diyarbakr, Djazira. 
‘AmSdiya, Maw$il, Shahrazur and ArdalAn, and 
which required 17 days to traverse. 

But the rivalries between the Ottoman sultans and 
the Shahs of Persia broke up this unity. In the :7th 
century the Turkish administration gave no more 
than 3 liadh to the eyiilet of KurdistAn: Darslm, 
Mu§h and DiyJrbakr. In the same way, in Iran in the 
16th century, Hamadan and Luristan were detached 
from Kurdistan and the name was reserved for the 
region of Ardal&n with Sinna as its capital. Today, 
Iran is the only country to recognise a province by 
the name of Kurdistan. Everywhere else, Kurdistan 
has been banished from the language of the adminis¬ 
tration and the geographical atlases. In Turkey one 
speaks of Eastern Anatolia; in c Ir 5 h, of the provinces 
of the north; in Syria, of the province of Djazira 
(Ghassemlou. 14). 

B. The ethnic and geographical extent of 
Kurdist&n. From the above, it is clear that the 
historical and then political extent of Kurdistan does 
not coincide with its actual ethnic extent. So the 
frontiers within each of the countries concerned must 
be defined more or less approximately. 

In Turkey, the Kurds inhabit the whole of the 
eastern region of the country. According to Trotter 
(1878), the limit of tlieir extent to the north was the 
line Diviigi—Erzurum—Kars. In the region of 
Erzurum they are found especially to the east and the 
south-east. The Kurds also occupy the western 
slopes of Ararat, the districts of Kagizraan and 
Tuzluca. On the west they extend in a wide belt 
beyond the course of the Euphrates (Ritter, xi, 144). 
and, in the region of Sivas, in the districts of KangSl 
and Divrigi. Equally, the whole region include? 
areas to the east and south-east of these limits. Some 
quite important colonies of Kurds are even found in 
Cilicia, to the south of Ankara, in Hcymina and in the 
large towns of Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. In brief, 
it may be said that if Turkey is at present divided 
administratively into 67 ils or provinces, Turkish 
Kurdistan numbers at least 17 of them almost 
totally: in the north-east, the provinces of Erzincau, 
Erzurum and Kars; in the centre, going from west 
to east and from north to south, the provinces of 
Malatya, Tunr.eli, Elazig, Bingol, Mu$, KarakOse 
(Agri), then Adiyaman, Diyarbakir, Stirt, Bitlis and 
Van; finally, the southern provinces of Urfa, Mardin 
and Colamerik (Hakkdri). The Kurds of Turkey are 
also linked on the east with their brothers from Iran. 

The latter inhabit the north-west of Iran. Firstly 
in the provinces of Western AdharbSydjan, to the 
east of Lake Rida’iyya (Urmiya), the districts of 
Maku, Kotur, Shahpur, and to the south of the lake, 
MahAbad (ex-Sabla); in the province of Ardalan, 
called the province of KurdistSn, whose capital is 
Senna or Sanandadj, the districts of Bukan, Saljfciz, 
Sarda^ht, Bana, Bidjar (Garrus), Mcriwin and 
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Hawraman; in the province of Kirminsji&h, Kasr i 
Sljlrln. There are furthermore isolated groups of 
Kurds in ]<hurib&n, at Bugjnurd and in .Firs and 
Kirmin, not to mention the numerous Kurds who 
live in the cities such as Tabriz and the outskirts of 
Tehran (Brugsch, Retse, ii, 496). Much further to the 
east and outside Iran, an important Kurdish tribe is 
to be found in Balulistin. 

In f lr£(c, the Kurds occupy the uorth unci north* 
cast of the country in the liwd 3 s or provinces of 
Dubok, recently detached from the province of 
Mawjil, the rtdhiyas or districts of Zalsho, Maiuri 
Djcr, ‘AmSdiya and <Akra. Left outside their ad¬ 
ministration are Sinjiiar and ShaykhAn, peopled by 
the Yazldis ($.».]; the Hurt's of Kirkuk, Arbil and 
Sulaymdni (entirely Kurdish) and, in the Hurt 3 of 
DiyiUi, the rtdhiyas of KhSnakfa and Mandali, where 
they are neighbours of the Kurds of Iran to the west 
of the Zagros. The Kurds are equally numerous in 
Baghdad and Maw?il. 

In Syria, they constitute three distinct belts, in the 
north of the country and to the south of the highway 
which forms a frontier and where they are in direct 
contact with their compatriots in Turkey. A belt of 
.\o km. width, in the Kind DSgh; a group (60 x *0 
km.), to the east of the Euphrates where the river 
enters Syria near Diaiablus; and finally, a belt of 
250 km. in length by 30 km. in depth in the Djazlra, 
between the J£hAbtir, a tributary of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, with Ra^ aMAyn, Darbisiyya, 
‘AmQda, Kami^U, Andivai and D£rik. In this 
“duck’s beak", the Kurds of «IrSV and those of 
Turkey are juxtaposed (Rondot, 80). The Syrian 
towns of Damascus, Hamit and Aleppo count many 
thousands of Kurds. 

Some still exist in Soviet Transcaucasia. In the 
Republic of Armenia, 35 villages in the rayon s of 
A par an, Basargedar, Huktemberia, Talia and Ed- 
miadzin; in the Republic of AdharbSydjSn, 25 
villages In the rayons of Kelba&an, Latchin and 
Kubatli (Aristova, 47*8, 64). There are numbers of 
Kurds living in Erevan, Baku and, in the Republic of 
Georgia. Tbilisi or Tiflis. 

The imprecise limits of the frontiers of Kurdistan 
hardly allow an exact appreciation of the area. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica estimates the length of 
Kurdistan at 600 miles and its breadth at 150 miles. 
The Ramus al^dlam, Istanbul 1896, which naturally 
is only concerned with the Kurdish wihiyels of the 
Ottoman Empire, sets its length at 900 km. and its 
breadth between 100 and 200 km. At present, the 
different provinces of Kurdistan cover around 
190,000 km 1 in Turkey, 125,000 km a in Iran, 65,000 
km* in ‘Irak, and 12,000 km* in Syria. The total 
area of Kurdistan can then be estimated at approxi¬ 
mately 392,000 km*. 

While there arc many Kurds who live outside 
ethnic Kurdistan, there are numerous non-Kurds 
who live in Kurdistan. In Turkey, there are some 
Turks everywhere, but also, in the north, some 
Ossetes and some Tcherkesses, and in the south some 
predominantly Syriac or Jacobite Christians (Cl. 
Dauphin, S'ltua/ion acltulle des comtnunaults chri- 
Hermes du Jur *Abditt [Turqu-.e orientale), in Proche 
Orient Chritien, Jerusalem, xxii/2-3 (1972), 3 2 3 * 7 )* 
The Armenians have in fact completely disappeared. 
In Iran to the west of Lake Ritfa’iyya and in ‘Irik 
in the xcgiou of Duhok-Zakho and Kirkuk, some 
Nestorians and Chaldaeans are to be encountered, 
together with, in the towns, a few rare Armenians. 
The Jews, at one time relatively numerous, have all 
emigrated since 1948 (W. J. Fischel, The Jews of 


Kurdistan a hundred years ago, a traveler's record, in 
Jewish Social Studies, vi [1944]. 193-226,• I. Ben-Zvi, 
The exiled and the redeemed host in Assyria, in The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, PhiJadephia 
1957). In Kirkuk one finds some Turcomans (I. C. 
Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien, 342-3). 

C. Numerical extent of the Kurds. As the 
Kurds are not ordinarily registered as such in the 
censuses of the population carried out by the dif¬ 
ferent states where the Kurds are resident, it is 
impossible to have exact statistics of the total 
population of Kurdistan. Besides, statistics require 
delicate handling, and they risk being manipulated 
for political motives. Cf. for ‘Irtly. M. Durra, 1st ed. 
1963, 210 and 2nd ed. 1966, 225; for Turkey, E. 
Esenkova, 1967, 29. Here are a few examples, whose 
divergences, which show the complexity of the 
question, may undoubtedly be explained by the fact 
that their authors do not apply the same criteria of 
ethnic adherence, religion and language. Hence the 
elimination of the Lurs. Account must also be taken 
of demographic progression, which works in favour 
of the Kurds, a fact which is at times equally forgot¬ 
ten. Here are a few figures, in thousands, supplied 
by; (1) B. Nikitinc, Les Kurdcs, 1956, 42; (2) S. I. 
Brouk, L‘ethnographic, 1958, 30; (3) A. Ghassemlou, 
Kurdistan, 1965, 23; (4) I. C. Vanly, Lt Kurdistan 
irakien, 1970, 30; (5) C. J. Edmonds, Kurdish nation¬ 
alism, in Journal Cont . Hist, vi/i (1971), 92: 



z 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Turkey 

4.500 

2,500 

4.9<x> 

6,600 

3,200 

Iran 

t.500 

1,800 

3.300 

4.250 

1,800 

‘Irak 

500 

900 

1.550 

2,000 

z.55o 

Syria 

500 

300 

250 

500 

320 

Transcaucasia 

250 

— 

160 

*50 

80 

Total 

7,25 0 

3,500 10,160 

*3.500 

6,950 


(cf. Edmonds, 92 n. 1). 


D. The geography of KurdisUn 

1. Physical aspect 

KurdistSn is in its entirety a country of high 
mountains. Its skeleton, in its Turkish part, is 
constituted by the different chains of the Eastern 
Taurus. These chains begin to take shape from the 
shores of the Mediterranean at the latitude of the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, and radiate at first towards the 
north-east. To the north of Mara$, they form a fork 
whose northern line pivots away from the F.nglrek 
Dag and Nuruhak Da$ (3,090 m.), continues by the 
Akra Dagi, joins the chains of Mounts Munzur 
(3,088 m.), Mercan and Kargaparazi (3,388 m.), then 
curves in and crosses the mountainous chain of the 
Araxes and finally ends in the .Ararat system. 

From our point of departure a second chain, very 
clearly a crescent in shape, begins to the south of 
Maiatya, continues by the mountains of Maden, the 
ridges of Hacres (2,689 ni.) and Sasun (2, 590 m.) to 
the south of Mu$, pursues its curve to the south of 
Lake Van, via Mounts Bitlis and HakAri (3.630 m.l, 
with the CUo Dagi which culminates in Mount 
Re$ko (4,270 m.). 

Between these two lines is situated what is called 
the Armenian plateau, whose altitude comes down 
no lower than 1,500 to 1,000 m. Furthermore, some 
parallel chains on the northern border maintain 
quite a high level, such as the £akmak Mountains and, 
to the south of Erzurum, the volcanic system of 
Palendoken Dafci (3,124 ra.), to the south of which the 
combination of Mounts Bingol, Serafettin and, 
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further to the west, the heights of Tunceli, constitute 
this natural fortress of Dersim. In this mass of 
crystalline rocks the Euphrates has hollowed out 
deep canyons, and the mountains with steep slopes 
clothe these inaccessible sites in fantastic shapes. 
But beautiful fertile plains extend to the north of 
Malatya (915 m.) to the south-east of Elazig (1,020 
m.) and to the north of Mu* (1,500 m.). All aiong this 
Anatolian scar frequent tremors shake the region and 
claim numerous victims. We may recall the earth¬ 
quakes of Erzincan in 1939 which killed 25,000 and 
those, less murderous meanwhile, of Varto in 1966 
and Bingol and Gene in 1971. 

To the south of the curve of the Taurus spread the 
vast flat regions of Adiyaman. Urfa (550 in.) and 
Diyarbakir (650m.) which descend abruptly towards 
Mesopotamia with contours of 3.000 metres, always 
allowing for certain land movements, such as the 
volcanic cone of Karacadag (1,9*5 m.) and the chain 
of T&r ‘Abidin, which extends from Mardin (1,130 in.) 
and meets on the cast with tlie much higher massifs 
of Herakol (2,943 m.) and Mount Cudi (2,089 in. [see 
BjOdTI). 

To the extreme east and more to the north is the 
supporting point for the Great Ararat 01 Agn Dag 
(5.165 m.) and the Small Ararat (3,925 m.) perhaps 
considered as the pivot of a new system of mountains. 
Indeed, from this centre seem to radiate several 
points which, on one side, encircle Lake Van, with to 
the north the chain of the immense sulphur-spring 
which is the Tendurck (3,313 m.) and that of the Ala 
Dag (3.255 ■>>-); to the east, the Kulr Dag (2,850 m.), 
the Mengcne (3.610 nr.) and the Ispiriz Dag ( 3.537 m.) 
and to the south the Vaviran Dag (3,550 nr.) and the 
drain of Satak. Let us note, apart from the two 
Ararats whose structure Is due to very ancient 
volcanic eruptions, two famous volcanoes on the 
shores of Lake Van: to the north, the Sipan (about 
4,434 m.) and especially Mount Nerarut (Nirardd), 
whose highest peak has an altitude of 3,140 in. and 
whose crater has a diameter of 6.400 m. with an 
interior lake of fresh water at a height of 2,552 m. 
All this region to the south of Lake Van, which is 
itself at an altitude of 1,720 m.. is in its entirety 
the highest part of the Kurdish-inhabited area of 
Turkey. 

Elsewhere, other chaius of mountains are connected 
with Ararat; these are clearly oriented north-south, 
lying between Lake Van and that of Urmia and also 
separating Turkish Kurdistan from its Iranian part. 
After having rejoined the almost Inaccessible node of 
the Harki-Oramar country, they slant towards the 
south-west and also form this chatnc tnagistralc of the 
Zagros which, in a set of parallel lines, makes up for a 
good part, the portions of KurdisUn, the eastern 
faces being situated in Iran and the western faces in 
‘IrSfc. As C. J. Edmonds remarks, it is not always 
easy to give a name known by all to designate the 
different chains, for their names vary with the infor¬ 
mants, according to whom they are situated on such- 
or-such a slope, or close to a better-known peak, pass, 
village or the tomb of a famous saint. 

We have, in Iran, some chains which lie, oriented 
north-west to south-east, with multiple ramifications 
and parallel series. Let us note in passing some of the 
highest summits: the Dalenpar (3,748 m.) at the 
intersection of the three frontiers: Turkish, 'Irak! 
and Iranian; the Spiraz, the Kandil or Kogiz (3,782 
in.) the Galala (3,364 m.), further to the east the 
Cehel Ceshme ("at the forty springs”) (3,416 in.) a 
real rampart of water of Iranian Kurdistan, and 
further to the south, the chain of Hawiamai. (3,2r6 


in.) and that of Cilo, whose average heigh t is 3,500 m., 
up to the mountains of Luristan and the Pusht-i 
KQh. 

On the ‘Iraki side, to the south of the Turkish 
frontier, in the extension of the chains of the Cudi 
Dag, Seman Dag and Cilo Dag. but at the same time 
in a graduated descent towards the Mesopotamian 
plains, between the Tigris and the Great ZSb, are the 
Bikhayr, Metina and Gara drains and. approaching 
the Iranian frontier, beyond the Zab, Mounts Ser-i 
Korawa (3,603 m.), Dolareih ( 3.449 m.). and Khu- 
warabte (3,168 m.). In this region of Bradost, if the 
frontier chains are still high. e.g. Mount Halgurd 
(4,013 m.), they tend to become lower as they ap¬ 
proach the plains. Also, Mount Handrln to the south¬ 
east of RawSndlz Cf.o.] is no more than 2,793 metres. 
As soon as one crosses the Little Zab, the chains 
stretch out in parallels from the dorsal column of the 
Zagros. The line Kurakadjaw-Godjar-Kurkur-Asis 
includes further numerous peaks between 2,950 and 
1,960 metres high. A second line Azmir- Karasird is 
yet lower, between 1,870 and 1,608 m. high, with 
however, to the north-west of Sulaym 4 niyya, the 
remarkable ridged upthrust of the Pira Magmn 
(3,183 m.). A last parallel chain Bingird-Beranan is 
still several hundreds of metres lower (between 
1,739 and 1,477 m.). Further to the west, the long 
chain of the Kara Dag, from 1,378 to 2,017 metres, 
with multiple passes, henceforth separates the high 
country from the plains which now extend without 
an obstacle towards Altun Koprli, Kirkflk and 
Tawk, to be bordered and limited further to the west 
by the Hamrln Mts. (1,640 m.) which, oriented 
transversely south-east to north-west, traverse the 
DiySIa, the Slrwfln and finally the Tigris, quite near 
to where the Little Zab flows out. 

Let us further note, although the new adminis¬ 
trative division of 'Irak leaves it outside Kurdistan, 
the Djabal SincJiar. where the Yazldls, who arc 
themselves really Kurds, live. This chain, 60 km. in 
length and 15 km. in width and lying at an altitude 
of approximately 1,60c m., is situated in Mesopo¬ 
tamia to the west of Mosul and at the same latitude. 

If Kurdistan is a country of very uneven relief, it 
is no less generously watered by numbers of clear 
springs and many watercourses and actual rivers. 

Let us first note the Araxes or Aras whose source 
Is clearly in Kurdistan in the plateau of Bing&i, with 
a thousand lakes, between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
but in contrast to these two rivers which are directed 
towards the south-west, it flows first towards the 
north, bends towards the east and passes into Soviet 
Armenia. 

The two great Biblical rivers traverse Kurdistan 
in particular. The Euphrates [see al-furAt] is 
formed by two principal branches which enclose a 
vast Kurdish region. The northern branch, the Kara 
Su (450 km. long) is made up at its source of nu¬ 
merous springs which come from the DilmlU Dag; 
then it flows in the plain of Erzurum where it receives 
the springs which rise in the £oruh Dag, directs itself 
westward In narrow gorges, waters Erzincan, slants 
towards the south and follows a capricious course 
which snakes in every sense. It waters Kemah, passes 
by Keinalive, and runs into mountains on all sides 
which block its passage, to rejoin a little to the south 
of the Eg 11 the southern branch or Murat Su (659 km. 
long). This last has its source to the noth of Lake Van, 
at the foot of the volcanic Mounts Ala Dag and 
Tendfirek; the Murat Su climbs up again a little to 
the north, passes by Diyadin and Karakose, turns off 
again to the south and waters Tutak and Malaxgirt. 
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Then, always following its sinuous course, it passes 
to the north of Mu?, waters Gene, Palu and Pertek, 
finally joining the northern branch to the north of 
Keban. Thereafter the two branches form the Eu¬ 
phrates properly so-called. Although the only im¬ 
portant tributary on the right bank of the Kara Su is 
the Tohma Su (194 km. long), which flows into it to 
the north of MaJatya and then runs outside Kur¬ 
distan, the Murat Su has numerous tributaries which, 
like the Peri Su (235 km. long), with their sub¬ 
tributaries, literally criss-cross Kurdistan; no area is 
very far from a watercourse. 

The Tigris [see didjla], the other great river of the 
region (1,718 km. long), waters Kurdistdn in its up¬ 
per course. It has its source in the region of Lake 
Hazar to the north of the Maden Mts., waters for 
300 km. of Turkish Kurdistan the towns famous in 
Kurdish history, sc. Ergani, Diyarbakir, Hasankeyf 
and Cizre/Djazira. There are numerous tributaries, all 
on the left bank; Anbar, Batman, Gurza and espec¬ 
ially Botan (226 km.), fertilise the land. It passes the 
‘Iraki frontier at Pesh KhSbur, where its tributary 
the KhSbur (<7.0.] joins it, and whose sub-tributary 
the Ha2il waters Zakho. There then develops a 1 
complete network of beautiful streams, all tributaries 
of the Tigris and which are actual rivers. First of all J 
the Great Zab (392 km. long), which rises in Turkey I 
in Mcrgene Dagi between Lakes Van and Rida'iyya. 

It waters Culamcrik/Djulamarg, then in ‘Irak the 
legions of Zibar and Barzan and, by one of its 
offshoots, the highly picturesque town of Rawandiz. 

It joins the Tigris 45 km. south of Maw$il. The Little 
Z 3 b (400 km. long) has its source in Iran, near 
LahldjSn, a land of lakes. Its tributaries are numerous 
in Persia as well as in ‘IrAfc. After having watered 
Taktak and Altun Kdprit, it joins the Tigris. On its 
lower course, at Dukan, an enormous dam was ■ 
completed in 1958 with a capacity of 7 billion in 3 of 
water, which stretches over 50 km. 8 Its aim is firstly 
to regulate the flow of the Tigris, subject to catas¬ 
trophic floods, but also to irrigate about 250,000 
hectares. A hydro-electric plant with a capacity of 
200,000 kilowatts is of importance in the region of 
Cam 6 am 3 J and will give the Kurdish provinces of | 
‘Irak self-sufficiency in energy. The ‘Adhavm (230 
km. long) rising in the locality of Bazyan, with its I 
various ramifications, waters KirkOk, Daljuk Tut 
and Khurmatu, and traverses the IJamrln Mts., 
hurling itself into the Tigris 30 km. south of Baghdad. 1 
Finally, there Is the Diyaia (386 kin. long) which 
rises in the mountains of the ‘IrafcMranian frontier; | 
its principal source in ‘Irak Is the Tandjaru which 
waters the plain of Shahrazur, and in Iran the 
SirwSn rising in LuristSn. After Derbend-i Khan, 
where a great dam has been constructed which is in¬ 
tended to serve for irrigation in ‘Irik. these two 
branches constitute the Diyaia, which flows into the 
Tigris south of Baghdad. 

Iranian Kurdistan is also traversed by numerous 
streams of which several rise in the Cihil Ccshme, 
a great massif of 2,085 m- height in the Mukri 
country. Let us note only the Klztl Uzun, whose 
various ramifications water all the ArdalSn counry, 
not to mention the Qjagatu (240 km.) and the Tatahu 
which both flow into Lake RidJPiyya. 

As with the mountains, the streams which run 
through KurdistSn may change their names ac¬ 
cording to the region traversed. Many watercourses, 
moreover, take their name very simply from the 
principal locality that they traverse. 

There are also several lakes in Kurdistan, of which 
the largest is Lake Van. Situated at an altitude of 


1.700 m., it has an area of 3,700 km. 8 Its salt waters 
are due to a volcanic barrier which deposits on its 
banks carbonate and soda sulphate. Only one kind of 
fish is caught there, a sort of large bleak with chang¬ 
ing colours. To the north of Lake Van is Lake Nazik 
and to the north-east of Van is Lake Ercck. Further 
to the north is Lake Balik lying to the east of Kara- 
kdsc. At the sources of the Tigris to the north-west of 
Maden is the Hazar Golu, quite deep and with an 
area of about 50 km.* Its waters arc salt and eels arc 
caught there. In Iran one may cite Lake Urmia with 
a Kurdish population bordering it. It is larger than 
Lake Van (5,700 km.*), 130 km. long and 40 km. wide 
in places; it is more salt than the Dead Sea, and no 
fish can live there. Not far from there and to the 
south are two small lakes, the Shor GGI and the 
DaryaCe*i Kopi. At the c Ir 5 kI frontier to the west of 
Mari Van and south-east of Pendjwin is Lake Zrftbar. 
In c IrA$rf Kurdistan there are no lakes at all. 

Because of its altitude, the climate of Kurdistan is 
harsh. Snow covers the high summits for many 
months of the year. Precipitation is variable ac¬ 
cording to the regions. In the plains, rainfall varies 
between 200 and 400 mm. a year, although it may 
reach between 700 and 2,000 and even 3,000 mm. on 
the plateaux between the different chains of moun¬ 
tains. But in the valleys of central Kurdistan, the 
climate is continental and even arid, and there 
are sometimes several months without a drop of 
water. 

The temperature also undergoes quite large 
variations. At Karakdse in the north it may fall to 
—3o°*35°C. in winter and rise in the south in sum¬ 
mer to 4 - 35 *- 40 °C. at Kirmansbah (Ghassemlou, 15). 
In Iranian Kurdistan, where a dry continental climate 
rules, the range may vary between —22®C. and 
+ 32°C. In general, the eastern slopes of the Zagros 
are more favoured than the western slopes. At Senna 
we have —X5 0 in January and + 35° in July; at 
KhaniMa. -W2 0 in January and +41.8° in July; at 
Kirkuk, -f 14.5' and -f 43°C. Further to the west, 
we find, in January and July respectively, at Malatya 
—1°, 5 0 and +26.5 0 ; at Urfa, + 4 * 5 ° + 3 2 °» 

Diyarbakir + 2.5® and + 31°; and at Van, —3.5® and 
+ 22.5 0 . 

2. The living landscape and habitat 

Harsh as Kurdistan may be, it is far from being a 
desert; its mountains arc covered with pasture and 
vegetation, and its valleys with forests and meadows 
which, in spring, are dotted with multicoloured 
flowers. There are also 10 million hectares of forests in 
Turkish Kurdistan, 4 million in Iran and 1,720,000 
in ‘Iraki Kurdistan, of which 50 km . 8 are firs. The 
oak, of which more than 15 kinds can be counted, is 
the most widespread species up to an altitude of 

2.700 m.; then there are the firs and other conifers. 
Moreover, the forests are not always very dense and 
often have the appearance of scrub with many stands 
of junipers. The plane tree, willow and especially the 
poplar, flourish by the waters. 

In the mountains, high mountain-pastures stretch 
over many kilometres and provide pasturage for 
herds of goats and sheep. I11 places, edible wild plants 
grow, sought after by shepherds and simple folk for 
their medicinal properties and carefully collected by 
old women. In spring, flowers cover in abundance 
the smallest corner of earth, whose richness of 
colours literally stupefies and whose peifumes in¬ 
toxicate the passersby. All this flora is familiar to us, 
for the species of Europe are found there and travel¬ 
lers do not fail to record the names (see e.g. C. J. 
Rich, i, 284; Bishop, i, 290-1, 343. I2 » Mi XI 5 J 
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Lynch, i, 181, 190-1, ii. 208. 248, 253. 268. 269. 303. 
362, 369. 239, 241, 242, 382; Freya Stark. 257. 
3 73 . 33 o; Hamilton, 141-3; Balkan, passim, 
etc.). 

Only a part of the arable Kurdish lands is covered 
by cultivation and crops. If, in Turkey, there are 25 
million hectares of cultivable lands, only 30% are 
cultivated, o! which one-third lies fallow each year 
(Esenkova, xo8). In Iranian Kurdistan, out of 5 mil- ^ 
lion hectares of cultivable lands, 24% are cultivated 1 
and 16% lie fallow (Ghosscmlou, 90). In the various 
districts of c lrSHi Kurdistln, of an arable area of I 
about 8 million hectares, one quarter is cultivated ' 
(Khosbak, 43). Despite this, the cultivation of corals 
in Kurdistan plays a good part in the economy of 
the respective countries: 13% in Turkey; 33% in 
Iran; in f Ir&k, 30% for corn and ij% for bailey 
(Ghasscmlou, 89, n. 6). Lea us add here the cultivation 
of rice, which supplies ‘Irak with one-third of its 
production. Apart from this cultivation of foodstuffs, 
cotton and the newly-introduced sugar-beet give a 
good yield. The best tobacco of Turkey and ‘Irik is 
cultivated in Kurdistan which, for l IrJV» supplies 
almost all of its needs (Khosbak, 45: Durra, 1963,226. 
1966, 245). If the vine grows a little everywhere in 
Turkey, ‘Ir 5 k and Iran, it only flourishes in Kurdi- I 
stAn on sunny slopes; there are 12 million stands in 
‘Ir 3 k (Vernier, 468) and the kinds of grapes are 
numerous and varied (see the names in Harrar. no. 
34, 8; Wahby, Diction noire, 148). Some are reserved 
for the preparation of raisins used so much for food. 
Fruit trees also abound in Kurdistan: pomegtanates, 
peaches, apples, figs, apricots and centenarian 
walnuts. Market-gardens arc developed around the 
villages and even in the mountains where the Kurd, 
an ingenious gardener, constructs terraces supported 
by small walls in order not to lose any parcel of 
arable land. Of the vegetables in general use in the 
west, the onion, for example, so much appreciated by 
all the Kurds, is especially cultivated, and certain 
vegetables such as watermelons, cucumbers, melons, | 
aubergines, com on the cob. capsicums, etc., without l 
forgetting the lettuce, held in abhorrence by the 
Yariclls. 

Wild animals are far from having disappeared in , 
Kurdistan. There were still lions at the beginning of . 
the 19th century; if they no longer exist, the piling. | 
a kind of leopard, survives. Bears are plentiful in 
Nebimao to the south of Van, where they have "a | 
table served from June to September’’ (Balsan, 229); 
the wild boar also abounds at Bingbl (1,200 shot in 3 
months in 1939 {ibid., 90-1), and 55 killed in a single 
round-up in 1963 at Barzan. Wolves, jackals, foxes 
and hyenas often approach the villages. But there 
are other animals called wild which are neither 
carnivores nor predators, but which are hunted I 
either for theii meat, such as the ibexes, or for | 
pleasure, such as hares and rabbit;. One also finds 
porcupines, which are edible according to the Chris¬ 
tians of the region, agile squirrels, and martens and 
sables sought for their fur. So it is not surprising that 
the Kurd b a born hunter. Birds are also plentiful. 
The high mountains shelter the majestic eagles: 
streams and watering places attract ducks, teal and 
snipe. In 1972, 500,000 spent the winter on Lake 
Rigfi’iyya, nourishing themselves there on the small 
crustaceans which abound there, and at the same 
time Lake Van housed numerous colonies of pelicans 
(J. Vieillard, in Lt Mo tub, 13 January 1973). Night¬ 
ingales, storks and cranes are also found in the 
Kurdish countryside, as much as in the songs of 
Kurdistan. Doves and pigeons frequent in thousands • 


the innumerable grottoes and caves of the mountains. 
Partridges and quails are choice game. Fish abound 
in the streams of fresh and crystalline waters. But It 
it not always easy to identify them and give them 
a name. A large fish is caught in the Zab, called by the 
Christians "Tobias’s fish", which is two metres long 
and whose flesh is excellent One may see a photo¬ 
graph of it in Hamilton (between pp. 32-3). Apart 
from these pleasanter creatines, one must beware of 
the snakes, small but venomous, such as vipers, and 
of the yellow or black scorpions whose sting can be 
deadly, especially for the very young, although the 
numerous lizards, geckoes or varans and the chame¬ 
leons are harmless, as are the tortoises. But in spring, 
flics, mosquitos and fleas are dreadful and constitute 
a real plague. The bee also stings, but produces a very 
tasty wild honey. 

Apart from these creatures, who live wild, there arc 
in Kurdistan many animals which have been domes¬ 
ticated and have been raised for profit since the 
earliest antiquity (cf. Cli. A. R«d. Animal domes¬ 
tication in the Prehistoric Near East, in R. J. Braid- 
wood, B. Hove. etc. Prehistoric investigations iu 
Iraqi Kurdistan, Chicago i960, 119-45)- Indeed. 
Kurdistan is a land of stock-breeding: sheep, goats, 

cows and buffaloes supply milk, butter, cheese and 
meat, skins, fleeces, guts, horns etc. of which the 
leather and wool serve to make clothes, shoes, felts, 
etc. and provide an obvious economic yield. In 1957, 
in the Kurdish regions of Turkey, there were 
7.662,332 sheep; 4,176,016 goats, one-quarter of all 
Turkish stock breeding, and 2,240,825 cows, one 
sixth. There are also many buffaloes (Balsan, 128). 
In the Kurdish provinces of ‘IrAlj there are 1,674,9x2 
sheep or two-thirds of the ‘Iraki breeding stock, 
*1*34.238 goats (two-thirds), 226,858 cows (one- 
third) and 4,287 buffaloes (one tenth). Apart fiom 
the large-scale breeding of the nomads (half the 
production in Iran; Stauffer, 291), each household 
has its small herd of a few animals, sheep or goats, 
four to eight {ibid., 290). The Kurdish villages of 
‘Irak studied by Barth (19) are richer. Each house 
also possesses a few chickens. There are different 
breeds of sheep with fat tails and goats with long hair, 
carefully watched by shepherds expert in their craft. 
Other animals indispensable in everyday life are also 
reared. Among the Kurds of ‘Irik ate found 22,289 
horses (one-seventh), 52,336 mules, almost the whole 
production, 130,804 donkeys (one-third; Khosbak, 
52). Also, let us not forget the Kurdish sheepdogs, a 
strong, imposing and redoubtable breed (Balsan, 
236 ). Naturally, no pigs or rabbits [see apxad in 
Suppl.] are reared in Kurdistan. 

The interior of the soil in Kurdistin is no less rich 
in minerals than its surface in vegetation and animals. 
But until now, its resources have been very little 
exploited. Quite abundant supplies of coal have been 
discovered in the region of Maden, Kigi, Kemah and 
Harput, where it has been exploited (several thousand 
metric tons in 1970), but not at Zahho in ‘Irikl 
Kurdistan. Near SulaymanI limestone is extracted 
aad, at Sar Cinar, a cement works has been producing 
since 1958, 350 metric tons of cement a day. Deposits 
of rock-salt can be. exploited at Sindjar, Sljaykljan 
and Tuz-Khurmatu. Sulphur is found in the province 
of Senna, at ‘Amadiyya, and a Polish group plan to 
extract 250,000 metric tons of it a year at Mishrak in 
the north of ‘Iraki Kurdistan. Iron is not lacking in 
Kurdistan and is mined \ 1,600,000 tonnes in i960 at 
Maden), But very rich, easily exploitable deposits of 
iron ore are found in the region of Rawindiz and 
Sulaymini. Copper exploited (32,000 t.) at Erganl, 
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Diyaxbakir and Palu, is also to bo encountered in the 
region of <Akra. Chromium is found in the region of 
Barzan and at Diyarbakir, where it U extracted 
(270,000 t. annually). There is lead at Keban, 
Elazig and Maku, gold at Yergtl and to the south of 
KirmSnfchah, and also silver at Kcmah. At KirkQk, 
the reserves of salts allow tho manufacture of caustic 
soda and chloride. But it is petrol which is the chief 
riches of Kurdistan. The petrol of KirkQk gushes 
forth in the midst of Kurdish territory and represents 
a good part of ihe HrSfcl production (83 million t. in 
1970). The same applies to the petrol of Batman in 
the Siirt region and the oil-fields of Karagok in 
northern Syria. Natural gas is abundant and sul¬ 
phurless in the region of CamCamal. 

3. The human aspect 

This region which the Kurds occupy today has 
been Inhabited since the most ancient antiquity, e.g. 
Berda BaJka, the cave of Hazar Merd of the Mous- 
terian period, not far from SulaymSnl or that of 
Shanidar, near Rawandu, where the first Palaeolithic 
human skeleton in *Irak was discovered. Djarmo. in 
the valley of CanwamaJ, may be the most ancient 
village in the Near East, for it was probably one of the 
centres where man cultivated for the first time 
various species of barley and corn, according to 
excavations of a team of researchers of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago (cf. Braidvrood, Hove etc., Pre¬ 
historic iions in Iraqi Kurdistan). Today, the 
Kurd is settled throughout the land and has estab¬ 
lished numbers of villages there. 

Originally, he was content to occupy the innu¬ 
merable refuges, shelters under rocks and numerous 
caves, some of which are difficult of access and very 
picturesque with stalagmites and stalactites (Ed¬ 
monds, 235), and which sometimes extend deep under 
the mountain. These caves always serve, on occasion, 
to shelter the herds, but sometimes peasants are still 
to be encountered living in them. Numerous legends 
circulate about some of these caves where treasures 
are said to be hidden and where the passing of djinn 
and ifrits is mentioned (Edmonds, 306-7, 246, 33 2, 
368-9; Hamilton, chs. xiv-xv). Certainly, the no¬ 
madic Kurds, on the verge of extinction, and the 
seminomads live under their black tent, which 
should not be confused with the tent of the Bedouin 
Arab, the kibitka of the Mongols, the yurt of the 
Samoyeds and the hole of the Lapps (cf. C. C. Foil- 
berg, La Unit noire, Copenhagen 1944. 81*6; Bishop, 
1*. 373 ; Lescot, 144-5; and khayma). It is formed 
from a great awning made of woven strips of goats’ 
hair 50 x 60 cm. wide. The poles which hold it up are 
2.50 by 3 rn. in height; their number varies ac¬ 
cording to the size of the tent, i.e. according to the 
importance of its owner. There are 110 tidge poles. 
Reed partitions separate the corner of the women and 
provisions from the part of the tent where the men 
and visitors stay. AH the furniture consists ol a few 
mats, cushions and some carpets in tho chiefs' tents. 
But the Kurdish peasant lives in rough houses. The 
construction materials arc ordinarily unfired bricks 
in the plains, but fired ones at SulaymSnl, for 
example, or rough stoues, in the mountains joined 
together with mud. The walls are 2 by 2.50 m. high. 
In the rough stone walls are sometimes inserted 
poorly-hewn beams to make them stronger. Inside, 
niches are arranged in the walls to serve as cup¬ 
boards. 

The walls are roughcast with mud and sometimes 
whitened with lime. The door is of massive wood. 
There is no window on the exterior, but these exist 
looking out on the courtyard, with protective bars. 


Simple little lanterns light the place, when the door 
cannot be left open. The floor is of beaten earth. In 
the centre the hearth (t/ndur ) is covered in winter by 
the kursi, a kind of wooden bench with a covering on 
which all the family warm themselves in the coldest 
regions. A hole in the roof serves as a chimney. Along 
the walls runs a broad bank of earth where people sit 
during the day and where they sleep at night on 
mats, felts or mattresses. The terrace is made of 
poplar trunks spaced 50 cm. apai l and covered with 
branches, leaves and dried grass and a thick bed of 
hard-pressed earth. If the room is too wide (more than 
3 m.), poles hold up the beams and roof battens. For 
the water to run off. the terrace extends beyond the 
retaining walls or gutters for a metre. e.g. at Sulay- 
mSnl, facilitating the running off of rainwater. In any 
case, a roller is always to be found on the terrace in 
order to press it down after downpours. One climbs 
up by a ladder or outside staircase. The house of the 
plain, where there is space, has a courtyard and a 
building principally composed of a rectangular living 
room, lengthened by a comer reserved for the 
animals. A solid annexe building serves as a kitchen 
and store for household utensils, tools and work 
implements. There is no cellar or attic, often not even 
latrines. In the mountain houses the stable is often 
in the courtyard, as are the annexes. The living 
room is situated above with, at the bottom, a small 
corner for the provisions. Often there is also a small 
veranda or loggia facing south. The terrace is the 
favourite place for the women, who perform their 
many daily occupations there. (For descriptions, 
plans, photos or drawings of different Kurdish 
dwellings, see: in Gjazlra, R. Montague, 53-66; at 
Sindiar, R. Lescot, 146-7; at SulayrnSnl, Edmonds, 
90-3; again a: Sulayminl and at the village of 
Topzaya and Bclkha, H. H. Hansen, 21-43: and in 
Iranian Kurdistftn, Bishop, i, 88, ii, 191. M. Mokri, 
89-91. See also Leach, 49; T. F. Aristova, 95, 97, 99 
for Transcaucasia.) Naturally, man does not live 
isolated in his house, but in a group. Villages have 
grown up, and the Kurd, a man of the earth, lives 
more in the village than iu tho towns. Like all viUages 
in the world, and especially those in mountainous 
countries, tho position is chosen in relation to the sun 
and to water, a stream or spring. So it must be 
oriented to be at once well-exposed to the sun and 
sheltered from the wind, following the axis of the 
mountain chains. Exposure to the north is avoided. 
The south, the direction of Mecca (Mokri, 81), is 
preierred to the east. The importance of the village 
depends on their proximity to places of passage 
(mountain passes and bridges) and also on sufficient 
cultivable lands and pasturages. Many villages are 
built on a slope, the roof of the higher houses forming 
n terrace for the houses below, and tbis occurs in all 
the regions of Kurdistan, e.g. at ‘Akra, Baizindja and 
Sh 4 r-i Hawraman. It is not rare to sight on a neigh¬ 
bouring peak some ruins of an old ca»t!e, a trace of the 
past glory of a local magnate vanished for centuries. 
Such as it is, the Kurdish village has a rather pleasing 
and sympathetic appearance, precisely because of the 
water, gardens and trees. 

The Kurdish villages arc closer to one another or 
more dispersed, according to whether the region is 
more or less exposed to liazards. In the whole of the 
17 provinces of Turkey with all or a high proportion 
of Kurdish population, according to the official 
census of i960, 8,817 villages were counted, of which 
395 had less than 100 inhabitants, 513 from iox to 
500, 1891 from 501 to iooo, 372 from 1,001 to 2,000 
and only 39 with more than 2,000 inhabitants. 
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Three provinces of Mu§, Hak&ri and Van car be 
taken as criteria for appreciation : 



Area 
in km* 

Inhab¬ 

itants 

Density Number Number 
in km of of 

cantons villages 

Mu? 

8.195 

167,638 

20 

15 

368 

Hakari 

9,532 

67,766 

7 

12 

*33 

Van 

18,619 

211,034 

xx 

21 

557 


Thus the villages are more or less dispersed. They 
are also unequally populated, as the table below 
shows: 


Inhab¬ 

itants 

less than 

100 

IOI- 

500 

500- 

1000 

1000- 

2000 

+ 2000 

Mu? 

9 

280 

64 

14 

l 

Hakiri 

5 

84 

40 

5 

0 

Van 

39 

458 


IX 

0 


This average of small villages from 500 to 300 
inhabitants is found in ‘Iraki Kurdistan, in the region 
of Rawandiz (Barth, ii) and in other regions; 300 
inhabitants is also the average of the Kurdish vil¬ 
lages of Iran. 

Altitude is also a very important factor in the 
establishment of the Kurdish village. By examining 
the snow contours on Hiitteroth’s map, e.g. to the 
south of Lake Van in the region of Hak&ri precisely, 
it may be ascertained that the villages are relatively 
very numerous between 1,000 m. and 1,500 111., 
quite numerous between 1,500 and 2,000 m., rare 
between 2,000 and 2,500 m. and that they disappear 
altogether above 2,500 m., apart from pasturing 
camps or zozan. Some agreable summer dwellings are 
found in the middle altitudes. Thus in ‘Iraki Kur¬ 
distan, in the province of Duhok, we have Zawitha, 
at 1,422 m. in the midst of vast fir woods, Suware- 
tuka, at 1,675 m. among cypresses and maples, 
Sersing, at 1,046 m. with gushing springs, Sulav, at 
1,150 ni., and its waterfalls, Ser ‘AmAdiyya, at 
1,905 ra; in the province of SulavmSni: Ser Cinar, 
with great plane trees, as its name indicates; in the 
province of Arbil, SalAh al-DIn, at 1,090 m., Shakla- 
wa, at 565 m. with luxuriant orchards at the foot of 
Saffin, Gali ‘All Bag, at the same altitude with a 
great waterfall, and especially ffarUdil ‘Umran, at 
1,780 m., very fresh in summer and a ski resort in 
winte;. In the province of HakAri, the high peaks of 
Cilo Dag, which are between 3,500 and 4,000 m., 
have for some time attracted foreign mountaineers 
(cf. B. Amy, La monSagne des aulres. Alpinist** ett 
pays kuric, 1972, with maps, photos and biblio¬ 
graphies oi the last expeditions). 

The smaller the village, the more its comfort is 
reduced. This is the case also in Turkish Kurdistan, 
where more than half of the villages do not have 
drinking water, a mill, a school, a Idydna (or cafe) or 
a special house for guests. The lighting there is 
primitive, the hygiene deficient. The wells are near 
the latrines when these last exist. In winter, in view 
of the lack of means of communication, hundreds of 
villages are isolated from the rest of the world (E. 
Esenkova, 55-7). It is the same in the Kurdish vil¬ 
lages of ‘Irak, where electricity and running water 
only exist in 22 of them among the hundreds that 
are to be counted in the provinces of SulaymSnl, 
Arbil, Kirkuk (Khosbak, 56-7). For a population 
estimated at 8,766,000 in 1962, in 1970 icr the whole 


of ‘Irak there were only 150 hospitals, 987 dispen¬ 
saries and 18,256 beds with 2,890 doctors and 1,771 
nurses (Ministry of Information, L'lrak va dc Vavanl), 
The same situation applies in Turkish Kurdistan. 
In 1967, there were 12,275 doctors in Turkey, but 
only 2,500 for the whole of Anatolia, with a total of 
60,196 beds, of which nearly half were for the towns 
of Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir alone. Malaria affects 
especially the Kurdish provinces of Diyarbakir, Siirt, 
and Hakari (E. Esenkova, 87-8). In ‘IrSki Kurdistan, 
malaria, which was the cause of a quarter of the 
mortality in ‘Irak (Dr. A. Ghalib, Malaria and mala¬ 
ria in Iraq, Baghdad 1944) has been practically 
eliminated since the campaign of the WHO in 2954-6 
(cf. J. Manevy, II csl q\tatrc hqurcs docieur Malaria, 
in Rialiiis, no. 122, March 1956, 48-35). In Iranian 
Kurdistan, there are only 250 to 300 hospital beds = 
r for 10,000 persons (Ghasscmlou, 32). 

To move from one village to another, to eater into 
more 01 less intimate social relations of family, 
friendship, tribe or commerce, the Kurd follows 
either the paths or tracks which link the villages or 
else the larger motor roads of commercial or strategic 
value which have beeu constructed by the interested 
governments, in the mountains, the mule tracks 
of tenfollow either the stream which runs at the bot¬ 
tom of the valley, passing from one side to the other 
or the flank of the mountain, often precipitous and 
hazardous. They rise steeply to reach the mountain 
passes, at times quite high, e.g. in ‘Iraki Kurdistan, 
Paykuli, 1,000 m. and Sagirma, 1,700 m. To cross the 
streams, one fords them or uses trail-bridges or 
kclek s [ q.v.) at a fixed point, where the river is wider 
and the current less swift, or bridges. The Kurdish 
bridges are still rudimentary today and sometimes 
dangerous, being made of ropes and lianas (Layard, 
1970, i 56 ; Bishop, ii, 114) or else of tree trunks 
(Wigram, 288; Hamilton, 96). On the more important 
roads, the ancient bridges are of stone, hump-backed 
with one or several arches. Today, some modern iron 
bridges replace at many points these primitive bridges 
which are often, in any case, no more than foot 
bridges (Hamilton, 192). Many legends are attached 
to these ancient bridges (Edmonds, 201, 212, 247). 
In the plains, especially in Turkish Kurdistan, there 
are still many simple earth tracks only usable in the 
good season. But some modern metalled, tarred and 
macadamised roads have also been built. The roads 
through the mountains are often real works of 
art. 

‘Irak* Kurdistan is now furrowed with numbers of 
fine roads which facilitate human relations. In ‘Irak, 
some roads or good tracks link Mawsil to Zakho, 
‘Amadiyya, Arbil and ‘Akra. From Arbil one goes to 
Harir and Rawandiz and also to Kirkuk and then 
Sulaymani. In Turkey, one road goes from Malatya 
to Elazig, Tunceli, Erzincan, Askala, Erzurum, and 
Kars. From Elazig a branch goes off tor Bingol, Mu? 
and Tatvan, and another towards Diyarbakir, Mardin 
and Niiseybin. From Diyarbakir, one may branch off 
for Silvan and Siirt, or Silvan in the direction of 
Bitlis, Tatvan and Van, by the road or by steamer on 
the lake. 

Few railways cross Kurdistan. I11 Turkey one may 
pick out the line Erzincon-Erzurum-Kars, towards 
Armenia; the line Malatya-Elazig-Gem-Mu?-Tatvan- 
Van by ferry in the direction of Tabriz; and the line 
Malatya-Sivrece-Madeu-Ergani-Diyarbakir- Batman, 
towards Siirt. The Orient Express from Istanbul 
goes to Aleppo, skirts the Kurdish populations of the 
Turko-Syrian frontier, and reaches Maw§il and 
Baghdad. In ‘Iraki Kurdistan, a single narrow- 
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gauge railway goes from Baghdad to Kirkuk (320 
km.). 

Several military routes fan out from the airports 
situated in Kurdistan. The most important are in 
Turkey: Erzurum, Kars, Karakose (Ago), Elazig, 
Malatya, Van and Diyarbakir; in ‘Irak: Mawsil, 
Kirkuk, Semel, Ser‘Amadiyya and Bamerni; in north 
Syria: Kamishli; in Iran, Sanandadj, Kirm 3 nshah 
and RidS’ivya. 

E. An anthropological profile of Kurdi¬ 
stan. Situated as it is at the crossroads of popula 
tions as different as the Turkish, Persian, Caucasian 
and Arab peoples and in very intimate relations with 
most of them, does the Kurdish people possess 
characteristics such that it may be distinguished 
very clearly from the others? The question can 
legitimately be posed, and many scholars have tried 
to distinguish the anthropological aspects which 
would allow this process of discrimination. It is 
evidently not a matter of searching for a Kurdish 
race, since this notion of race can scarcely be applied 
to humans, although some important genetic dif¬ 
ferences are ascertainable between more or less 
homogenous populations possessing such-orsuch 
characteristic blood-group (Ruffi6, 1972). Anthropol¬ 
ogical researches on the Kurds began more than a 
century ago with E. Duhousset (1863) and N. V. 
Khanikoff (1866). They have been carried out in all 
the regions of Kurdistan. 

In Iran, first of all by the authors cited, then by 
M. Houssay (1887)- in Transcaucasia by E. Chantre 
(1880,1890) and Pantukhotf (1891); iji Turkey in the 
valleys between the Euphrates and the Tigris (G. 
Pisson, 1892), to the south of the Black Sea at 
Karakus, at Nemrut Dag, to the west of Lake Van, 
and at Zencirli (von Luschan, 1922); in Syria, at 
Damascus (Aliens Kappers, T931). The Ya2tdlsof the 
Caucasus were studied by Eliseyev in 1887 and in 
1900 by Ivanovski; those of SindjAr and ShavkhSn 
by Field (1934), as well as the Kurds of 4 lr 3 (c, of 
Zakho. Rawandiz, c Akra, Kirkuk and Sulaymani; 
these latter studies were rot published until 1951 and 
1952. All these researches are only in fact sample 
surveys, given the relatively restricted number of 
individuals examined (some hundreds or more out of 
several thousands of inhabitants) and of the really 
scientific measures obtained. Some travellers have in 
their turn made certain records and added some typi¬ 
cal photographs. Despite all this, and because the 
observations concerning the Kurds are of different 
regions, tlie results obtained do not always coincide 
perfectly. There has been an attempt to make an 
anthropological classification of them (A. Bashma- 
koff). The Western Kurds (von Luschan) have been 
distinguished from the Eastern and Southern Kurds. 
The former are of a blond, blue-eyed, dolichocephalic 
type. The others are of a brown, black-eyed, brachy- 
cephaiic type. The one group consider themselves of 
the same race as the Turks (Sekban, Inan) or the 
Iranians (Modi), the others regard themselves as close 
to the Arabs or Armenians. Certain photographs of 
Mark Sykes (321, 342, 373, 424-5. 4 27. 429) of 
Lynch (ii, 4-5) or of Soubrier (112, 113, X44, 160, 172) 
reveal at first sight types among the Kurds: Arab, 
Jew, Biblical, Nestorian and Turkoman. It is this 
which H. Field confirms and expresses in a more 
scientific fashion in the photographs of 162 in¬ 
dividuals out of 598 examined, where he personally 
discovers Armenoid types (48), Balkan (12), Modified 
Mediterranean (36), Eur-Anatolian (38), pure or 
mixed Iranian (4), Alpinoid (r2), Mongoloid (1) and 
Negroid (x). The proportions arc not exactly the same 


among the 235 Yazidfs examined, and the comparison 
with the Assyrians, the Sham mar and Suiubba 
Arabs or the Turkomans also studied by the author is 
interesting. The resemblances encountered arc no 
doubt to be explained by intermarriage. But this 
does not prevent E. Duhousset (1863) from recog¬ 
nising in the Kurdish people a rare homogeneity 
with respect to its type and, for his part, Ariens 
Kappers (1931) admits that the Kurds, despite their 
anthropological differences, constitute a truly 
distinct race. Thus wc can, in summarising the studies 
of H. Field, present as follows the portrait of the 
Kurd of ‘Irak: “The Kurd is of medium height 
{1.66 ra.) with a relatively long body and short limbs. 
The forehead is wide and the head wide and round. 
The brachycephalics predominate. The height of the 
face is medium. The nose is quite often convex. The 
Kurd is more hirsute than the Arab. His hair, rather 
wavy and pliant, is normally dark brown and the 
eyes black. But blond hair and blue eyes are also to 
be encountered, especially in the western regions. 
The colour of the skin is more clear than that of the 
Arabs, but less fine than that of the Assyrians. The 
teeth are normal and well-placed. Tho musculature is 
good, as is the health, in general, of those who have 
been observed” (Th. Bois, x8|. 

Despite everything, these anthropological re¬ 
searches on the Kurds arc too fragmentary and 
uncertain for us to be able to coudude from them 
what may be the origin of this people. It is indis¬ 
pensable here to combine the study of the language 
with that of the history. 

Bibliography. Maps. No complete scientific 
map of Kurdistan exists, The Carte du Kurdistan 
1/4,000,000, Cairo 1943, aims especially “to give a 
graphic representation of that which the Kurds 
occupy in the Middle East”; a Note of 12 pp. which 
accompanies it is intended to explain it and to 
justify the different data. Die Kurden, Volke ohtu r 
Stoat, 1/1,500,000; ed. Die Aktuelle Landkarte, 
no. 224, Munich 1966, clear and simplified, does 
not indicate the relief at all. For Turkey, the old 
maps of H. Kiepert, 1892, or better Tiirkiye, 
1/2,000,000 of Faik Sebri, Istanbul 1948, La carte 
ie YAsic orientale xj 2,000,000 of the Troupes du 
Levant, Beirut 1939, or that of the War Office and 
Air Ministry, London 2961-2, r/1,000,000, sheets 
NJ37 Erzurum, NJ38 Tabriz and NI38 Baghdad, 
of series 1301, GSGS, cover the whole of Kurdist&n. 
More or less elaborate maps are often to be fouud in 
the different accounts of journeys. So much the more 
to be appreciated are the precise and detailed maps 
in the book and many articles of C. J. Edmonds. 

Albums. To illustrate all this: M. Zikmund and 
J. Hanzeika, Kurdistan , country oj insurrection, 
legends and hope, Artia, Czechoslovakia 1962; K. 
Dettmann, Vertraue der Pranhe ... Lfiioe die 
Heiligen werden dir ntchl helfen, Hamburg 1966. 

Geography. C. Ritter, Die Erdkund* von Asien, 

viii, Berlin 1839, Kurdes du Khorasan, 392-400, ix, 
Z840, Kurdes de Perse , 412-762, 1009-48* *, 1843; 
Kurdes du Tigre cl de I'Euphratc, 690-734, xi, 1844, 
Kurdes occuUntaux , 3-247; F. Maunsell, Geography 
of Eastern Turkey in Asia, Aldershot 1899; Elis€e 
Reclus, Nouielle geographic universtlic, Paris 1884, 

ix, Asie anliricure, 203-6, 337 , 339 . 3 * 2 - 55 . *u- 
518; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, ii, 1891; Vidal 
de la Blache-Gallois, Giographie uniuerseUe, viii, 
ch. viii, Blanchard, 215-27, Paris 1929; M. Clerget, 
La Turquie , passd et present, Paris 1938; J.-P. 
Roux, La Turquie, Paris 1957; X. dc Planhol, Les 
fendements giographiques de Yhistoire de Vlslatn, 
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Paris 1968; S. 1 . Brouk, Vethnographic des pays 
du Moycn-Oricnt, tr. from Russian in Doc. Franc., 
Travaux ct rcchcrchcs, no. 13. 1961; Genel nU/us 
sayiim, 25 ckim i960. Census of population, 25 
Oct. 1960, Ankara. Dcvlet Inst. Statist, no. 444. 
1963; R. Montague. Quelques aspects du peuplement 
dc la Haute-Djieiri, in BEO, Damascus, ii (1932). 
53-66 + xvii Pis.; Seydo Gorani, Min t Ammin ila 
*l- € A midiyya, Cairo 1938; P. Rondot, Les Kurdcs 
dc Sytic, in France midiliranienne ct a/ricainc, 
1939 /t. 81-126. 2 maps: Ala'addin Sejjadi, 

Gc&tik la Kurdistan. A journey in Kurdistan. 
Baghdad 1956: Sh. Khosbak, etc. Qiug&rd/iyyat 
al-'Ir&k, Min . Nation. Educ.. Baghdad 1386/1966; 
M. al-Durra, al-Kadiyya al-Kurdiyya , Beirut 1963, 
1966", enlarged; C. J. Edmonds, Notes on Luristan, 
Baghdad 1918; idem, Luristan , Ptsh-i-Kuh and 
Bala Gariveh, in GJ, lix (1922), 335*56. 437*53 

Travel accounts or memoirs. C. J. Rich, 
Narrative of a residence in Koordislan, London 
1836; J. B. Fraser, Travels in Koordislan, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, etc., London 1840; H. Brugsch, Reise der K. 
Preussiseken, Gesandlschaft nach Persian jS6o-6t, 
Leipzig 1862-3; P* MiQingen, Wild life among Ike 
Koords, London 1881; H. Binder, Au Kurdistan, 
en Mesopotamia cl en Perse, Paris 1887; Mrs. 
Bishop ( 1 . L. Bird), Journeys in Persia and Kur- 
d is tan, London 1891; P. Muller-Simonis, Dm 
Caucasc au Golfe Persique, a travers VArtninic, U 
Kurdistan ct la Mlsopotamie, Paris-Lyou 1892; 
Mme. Chantre, A trovers I'Arminie russc, Paris 
1893; H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, travels and studies, 
London 1901. repr. Beirut 1965; C«. L. Bell, 
Arnurath to Amurath, London 1011; E. B. Soane, 
To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in disguise, London 
1912; Sir M. Sykes, The caliphs' last heritage, 
London 1915; G. E. Hubbard, From the Gulf to 
Ararat: an expedition through Mesopotamia and 
Kurdistan, London 1916; W. R. Hay, Two years in 
Kurdistan: experiences of a political officer, 1918- 
1920, London 1921; E. S. Stevens, By Tigris and 
Euphrates, London 1923; H. Christoff, Kurden und 
Armenier: tine fittersuehung iiber die Abhdngigheil 
1 hrer Lebensformen und Charahlerenuncklung von der 
Landschaft, Hamburg 1935; A. M. Hamilton, Read 
through Kurdistan, London 1937*. *958; J. Sou 
brier, Moines et brigands, de VAdriaiique aux 
marches iraniennes, Paris 1945; F. Balsan, Lcs 
surprises du Kurdistan, Paris 1945’; Freya Stark, 
The valleys of the A Yassins and other Persian 
travels, New York 1934; A. Waheed, The Kurds 
and their country, Lahore 1955 . *1958; B. Nikitine, 
Lcs Kurdes, etude sociologist et historique. Paris 
1956; C. J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 
politics, travels and research in North-Eastern Iraq, 
2929*2025. London 1957; A. Ghassemlou, A'ur- 
d is tan and the Kurds, London 1965; Th. Bois, 
Connaissancc des Kurdes, Beirut 1965 (Eng. tr. 
The Kurds. Beirut 1966). 

Anthropology. E. Duhousset, Etudes sur les 
populations de la Perse, Paris 1863; N. V. Khani- 
koff, Memoire sur l'ethnographic de la Perse, Paris 
i 860 ; E. Chantre, Aperfu sur lescaraelheselhniques 
des Ansariis et des Kurdes, in Bull. See. A nthrop. 
de Lyon, i (1882), 164 85; G. Pisson, Races des 
halites values du Tigrc et de VEuphratc, in Rev. 
scient., Paris 1892; x!i.\ (1892), no. 18, 357-60, no. 
19, 581-8; J. J. Modi, The Persian origin of the 
Kurds and Tajiks, in JBBRAS, ix, 493*9; E. Pit- 
tards, Ethnographic de la Dobroudja, contribution d 
l'dude anthropologiquc des Kurdes, Lyon 1902; 
idem, Les races et I'histoire, Paris 1924, *1932; F. 


von Luschan, The early inhabitants in western Asia, 
in JRAl, xli {1911), 22 ** 44 ; von Luschan, Vdl- 
her, Rassen, Sprocket!, Berlin 1922; A. Baschma- 
kolf, Les pcuples autour de la Met Noire dans leut 
(tax actuel, in l'Ethnographic, 1930; C. U. Ariens 
Kappers, Contributions to the anthropology of the 
Near East. v. Kurds, Circassians and Persians, in 
Koninklijke A had. van Welenschappcn, Amsterdam , 
Proceedings, Amsterdam, xxxiv/4 (1931), 53**41; 
Afet loan, VAnatolie, le pays de la “race" turque, 
recherchcs sur les car act ires anthropologiques des 
populations de la Turquie, enquite sur 64.900 in- 
dividus, Geneva 1941; H. Field, The anthropology 
of Iraq, Part II, no. 1, The Northern Jazira, no. 2, 
Kurdistan, no. 3, Conclusions, 1952; Peabody 
Museum, Harvard Univ. vol. xlvi/1-3 (1951-1); E. 
von Eickstedt, Tiirken, Kurden und Iranier seit 
Jem A iterl um. Probleme finer anthropologischen 
Reise, Stuttgart 1961. (Th. Bois) 

iii. — History 

A. Origins and Pre-Islamic history. 

Tho classification of the Kurds among the Iranian 
nations is based mainly or. linguistic and historical 
data and does not prejudice the fact there is a com¬ 
plexity of ethnical elements incorporated in them. 
The typo of the latter varies visibly from place to 
place. It is probable that the expansion of the Kurd 
element took place from east (Western Persia) to 
west (Central KurdistSn) but there is nothing to have 
prevented the existence in Central Kurdistan, before 
the coining of the Kurds, of a nationality of different 
origin but bearing a similar name (KardQ) which 
later amalgamated with the Iranian Kurds. 

On two Sumerian inscriptions dating from about 
2,000 B.C., Thureau-Dangin (Revue d’Astynologie, v, 
99; vi, 67) found a country Karda-ka mentioned (in 
which word the initial is k and not h and the function 
of the element ha is uncertain). This country was 
besirle the "people of Su" (cf. ZA, xxxv, 230 n. 3), 
which G. R. Driver located south of Lake Van; there 
is an old iortress Sily in the region of BidJIs (Skaraf 
ndnui, i, 146). A thousand years later Tiglath Pileser 
waged war on the people called fyur-fi-e in the 
mountains of Azu, which Driver (in JRAS [1923], 
400) identifies with the modem Haz6 (Sisun). The 
reading Kur-ti-e is not certain, however. 

Herodotus in the 5th century B.C. mentions no 
name like this, but, according to him (iii, 93 ). the 
thirteenth name of the Achaernenid empire included 
next to the Armenians a ricocTutxf) which Ndldeke 
{Gramm, d. neusyrischcn Spr., Leipzig 1868, p. xviii) 
and Kfepert {Alt. Geogr., § 81) have connected with 
the name of Bolshtan (= Bohtan). 

The retreat of the Ten Thousand described by 
Xenophon (401-400 B.C.) made famous the name of 
the Karduchoi (Kap8ouj(oi) whose country lay to 
the east of the Kentritgs (Bohtan). From this time 
onwards we continually find the name on the left 
bank of the Tigris near Mount DjOdI In clas¬ 
sical authors, the country became Corduene (on the 
numerous forms of this name, probably produced by 
the difficulty of reproducing the Semitic it, cf. Driver, 
op. cit.). In Aramaic the district was called Beth- 
Kardu and the present town of Diarirat Ibn ‘Umar, 
Gazarta of Kardu. The Armenians had the name 
Kordudh, the .Arabs (BalSdhuri, 176; Tabari, iii, 
610) Dakar da (Kardai). According to YSkQt (iv, 56), 
who relies on the authority of Ibn al-A&Ir, the 
canton of BAfcardfl formed part of J^jazlrat Ibn 
‘Umar, contained two hundred villages (al-Thamanln, 
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DjGHI, Flrut ghfibur) and was situated on the left 
bank of the Tigris opposite B.izstl>dA on the right 
bank (cf. the full analysis of the texts in M. Hart¬ 
mann, Bohtan, 33-5). Later, the name, which was 
only applied to the district, disappears from Muslim 
terminology and is replaced by Djazlrat I bn ‘Umar, 
Boh (An, etc. To the Armenians and Arabs the ter¬ 
ritory of KardA in the strict sense had a very limited 
application. We do not know the exact frontiers of 
the province of Corduenc; its three towns, Sareisa, 
Satalka and Pinaka (= Finlk) lay on the Tigris, but 
the statement 0/ Strabo (ix, 12, 4) is remarkable; ac¬ 
cording to this, tire term ropSuato 8p7j was sometimes 
applied to the mountains between the modem 
DivArbakr and MQsh. 

Now, who were the KapSouyot whose name un¬ 
doubtedly survived in the later names (the termina¬ 
tion -^oi must represent the Armenian plural in -kJi, 
which is perhaps explained by the fact that the 
Greeks learned this name from an Armenian) ? Ac¬ 
cording to Xenophon (iv, 3, 1), the Karduchoi 
recognised neither the authority of King Artaxcrxes 
nor that of Armenia. When in the rst century B.C. 
Corduene was conquered by Tigranes II, he had its 
king Zarbienus executed. In 115 A.D. the king of 
Corduene was called Manisarus. According to 
Hiibschmann, Die altarmenische Ortsruitncn, 239, and 
Armcnische Gramrnatik, if2, 3x8-20, the province oi 
Corduenc was only superficially Armcniciscd. 

There is nothing really surprising in finding at the 
time of Xenophon an Iranian tribe settled to :he 
north of the Tigris, but we have nothing but the 
evidence of the name from which to judge the 
ethnology of the Karduchoi. The name has Semitic 
analogies (Akkad., Assyr. kardu, "strong”, “hero", 
bar&du "to be strong"); on the other hand, there is a 
certain consonantal resemblance with the name of a 
people Khaldi. better known under the Assyrian form 
Urartu/Urashtu, in Hebrew Ararat, among the Greeks 
AX«p68tot, X^XSot and sometimes XaXSatot. 
This people appeared in Armenia towards the end of 
the 9th century B.C. and afterwards established a 
powerful kingdom in the region of Lake Van which 
lasted until the beginning of the 6th century. C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt, Mater, x. alter. Gesch. Armeniens, 
Gottingen 1907, 123, sees in them Khaldi immigrants 
from the west; E. Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums, i/2, 
Stuttgart 19x3, § 474, seeks their original home on 
the central Araxes. As a result of the arrival of the 
Armenians, towards the 7th century, the Khaldi 
were dispersed and driven towards the mountains 
(Cyropaedia, iii, 1-3). But their name survived in the 
toponymy of the region north of Lake Van (the 
Byzantine theme XaXSfct near Trebizond, the town 
of Khiiat *= AkhlAt, etc.; cf. Beick and I^ hn ia nn , in 
ZA, ix [1894], 84: de Gocje, in ibid., x [1895]. *00; 
Streck, in ibid., xiv [1899], 112). Parallels for the 
name Khaldi have been sought on the other side of 
the Caucasus: the Georgians are called Kharthv- 
elx or kharth-ul-i (in Svanian khyard\ in Mingrelian, 
kho*t~u ); cf. N. Adontz, Armenia t epokhu fw stir, tana, 
St. Petersburg 1908, 398. 

Whether we identify the Kardu as Semites or as 
an irdigc&ous people, it is certain that the land of the 
ancient Karduchoi is at the present day one of the 
principle centres of the Kurds. It has therefore been 
concluded that the Karduchoi were identical with the 
Kurds, and this view was still considered axiomatic at 
the beginning of the 20th century; cf. Grundriss d. 
Iran. Phil., ii, 464. Going a step further, the Kurds 
were directly connected with the XaXSoi; Rtiske in 
his commentary on Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 


De ceremoniis, B. ij (713, ix) said "Chaldi et Kordi 
vel Curti, Gordyaei iidem". A similar opinion is 
expressed in the title of P. Letch’s work. Recherche 3 
sur Us Kurdes it ante ns et si*r Uurs aneftres, Us Chat- 
(Mens septentrionawe (St. Petersburg 1856). 

A new turn was given to the problem by the re¬ 
searches of M. Hartmann. Ndldeke and Weissbach, 
who showed the philological necessity of distin¬ 
guishing between the steins Kurd and Kardi. These 
scholars at the same time proposed to recognise the 
Kurds in the Kuprtot, Cyrtii. mentioned by classical 
writers in Media and Persia (Strabo, xi, 13, 3, and xv, 
3, x). This hypothesis is confirmed by the presence in 
FArs of numerous Kurdish tribes in the SAsSnid 
period (cf. Kdrtuintak-i Artakhshir-i Pdpakdn, tr. 
Ndldeke, Gdttingen 1879, 37, 48. and the testimony 
of Arab writers). 

The justifiable distinction between the names Kurd 
and tfardu does not, however, decide the important 
question, how the Cyrtii (- Iranian Kurds) came to 
colonise lands west of the Zagros, the country of the 
ancient Kardu, and tho mountains of the Anti 
Taurus as far as northern Syria. Ths problem still 
requires careful research. In the first place, the 
Median and Persian conquests must have brought 
about considerable displacements of the Iranian 
peoples. We have an example in the migrations of a 
part of the Asagartiya whose original home was in 
Slst&n. In the Assyrian period we find these Sagar- 
ti&ns in Media (Zikirtu or Zahrxdt, cf. Streck, in ZA, 
xiv [1899], 146) and in the time of Darius (Bihistfln 
inscr. 2, 90) their capital was already in the Assyrian 
plain at Arbcla, where Darius had their chief Citran- 
takhina executed, whoso portrait on the rock of 
Blsutun suggests a Kurdish type (L. W. King, The 
sculptures of Behistan, London 1907). Between 220 
and 171 B.C. we find Cyrtii mercenaries taking part 
in the wars between Rome, the Seleucids and the 
kings of Pergamon (Livy, xlii, 58, 13; xxxvii, 40, 9; 
Polybius, v, 52, 5; cf. Weissbach in Pauly.Wissowa 1 , 
s.v. Cyrtii, and A. J. Reinach, Les mercettaires de 
Per game, in Revue A rchtologiqtte [1909], ir5-X9). A 
very interesting state of transition is seen from the 
Armenian Geography of the 7th century, in the case 
of the province of Ko rtl\& (according to Adontz, 
Armenia, 418, KorMkh is from •hcr/idaihh where 
horiil means "Kurd", as alrpalil means "inhabitant 
of Atropatenc"). In the time of Faustus Byzantinus 
(4th century) Kor&Ul was only a canton near 
Salmas [9.0.]. As a province, Kortekh stretched from 
Djdlimerg to djazlrat Ibn ‘Umar and included the 
following cantons: Kordufebi the three Kordrikjj 
(Kordiklj). Aituanhb. Aigatbh, Motholauhb (Otho- 
laukh), Orsiraukjj (Orisankb), Karathunikh (Sara- 
ponikh), Cahuk and Little Albak (Hartmann, 
Bohtan, 93; Hiibschmann, Die altarmenische Oris • 
namen, 255-9). 

We see the changes that were gradually brought 
about. Of the three districts, Kordujch, Kordijcb and 
Tmorikh. which Faustus mentions in place of the an¬ 
cient Corduene. Kordujth had become a mere canton 
of Kordikh and Tmorikh disappeared altogether to 
the advantage of Kordrikh (Kordikh), of which 
simply upper, middle and lower cantons were 
distinguished. 

Hubschmann op. ciL, 385), confines himself to 
distinguishing between the Kordri|<ii (Kordikh) of 
the KupTtot. but in general the linguistic distinction 
established by M. Hartmann and Noldeke does not 
preclude the existence of hybrid and corrupt forms 
(M. Hartmann, Bohtan, 92: "es gingen wohl schon 
frilh die Namen durcheinander"). Nbldeke even 
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distinguishes a third group of names: Aramaic | 
Kartewayc (Arabic Kartawiya?), meaning the true ' 
Kurds; cf. G. Hoffmann, A i isiiige aus syrischen Akten 
persischer Martyrcn, Lciprig 1880, 207, n. 1639. 

We thus find that about the period of the Arab 
conquest a single ethnic icrm Kurd (plur. Ahrdd) 
was beginning to be applied to an amalgamation of 
Iranian or iranicised tribes. Among the latter, some 
were autochthonous (the Kardft; the Tmorikh/ 
TarnurayS in the district of which Alfcl Elk was the 
capital; the XoGafrat O al-Kbuwaythiyya] in the 
canton of ]£hoyt of SasQn, the OrUy* I* al-ArlAn] 
in the bend of the Euphrates); some were Semites 
(cf. the popular genealogies of the Kurd tribes) and 
some probably Armenian (it is said that the Mama- 
kin tribe is of Mamlkonlan origin). 

In the 20th century, the existence of an Iranian 
non-Kurdish element among the Kurds has been 
definitely established (the C.flr:ln-Zfi 25 gronpe). In 
several districts a social stratification based on the 
political domination of newcomers has been estab¬ 
lished (at Sulaymlniyya fa.p.], at Sawdj-BulAk [q.r.] 
and at l^otOr, where we find remnants of the Kiire- 
sinli [?] in subjection to the ShakAk). Systematic 
investigation may discover traces of ancient peoples 
overlaid by a Kurdish element giving an appearance 
of unity. 

Genealogies and popular etymologies. The 
Muslim sources and Kurdish traditions do uot help 
us to solve the problem of the origin of the Kurds. 
Mas'udl (A Juriidi, iii, 25*) already speaks of their 
descent from those Persians who escaped from the 
tyrant Dabbsk. This legend is best known from the 
version of the Skdh-nama (Macan, i, 27-8: Mohf. i. 71; 
Vullers, i, 36, verses 29-38). In 1812 Morier (Second 
journey, 357) mentions the celebration at DatnAwand 
(on 31 August) of a festival commemorating the 
delivery of Persia from the tyranny of Dabbak, 
known as the Myi-i Kurds, -The Kurd festival”. On 
the other hand, the Kurds sought Arab genealogies 
for themselves. Some ( Muriidj , iii, 253) claimed as 
their ancestor Rabl c a b. Nizar b. Ma'add, others 
Mutjar b. Nizar, both eponyms of the districts of 
Diyar RabPa (Maw$il) and DiySr Muijar (RakM- 
They said that the Kurds had separatee! from the 
.Arab stock as a result of feuds with the ChassAnids. 
and, having retired to the mountains, intermingled 
with strangers and forgot their mother tongue. 01 
more interest is a scries of ancestors among whom wt 
find Kurd b. Mard (cf. ot MafSoi the neighbours of 
the Kurds) b. SaV <a b - Mart b. Hawazin (Mas/iidI, 
ibid., and Tatibih, 88-gx: Kurd b. IsfandiyAcIh b. 
Manushahr; Ibn Hawkal, 185-7: Kurd b. Mard b. 
*Amr). All these genealogies may contain a few 
grains of historical fact firanicisation of Semites, 
intermingling of the tribes of the Zagros and of Firs). 

Nor is there any lack of popular etymologies. The 
attempt has been made {Muriidj, iii, 249) to connect 
the name with the Arabic root karrada ; the Kurds 
would thus be the children of young slaves and the 
demon Jbjasad ("driven out” by Solomon). Very 
frequently (cf. Driver, in JR AS [1923], 403) the 
name Kurd is connected with the Persian word gurd 
("hero”), although this root really had a g in Pah lav! 
and goes back to the root var "to protect" (Horn, 
Keuper. Etymol., 200). 

In later times, the names of tribes were often ex¬ 
plained by those of their eponyms. TheS/fora/tiaww, 
i, 158, makes all the Kurds (the Badjnawl and Bokhtf 
tribes) come from Badjan and Bokljt; the former of 
these names may be connected with that of Basn-Av, 
a tributary of the Tigris (Andreas, in Hartmann, 131), 
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while the second recalls the riaxTvtX’q of Herodotus, 
or the "dragon-king" (Kurd?) Haftan Bokht killed 
by Arta^h*h!r i PApakun; cf. Nbldcke, Gtsch. dcr 
Perscr und Amber, tr According to another legend, 
especially popular 111 the north and west, the Kurds 
were at one time divided into two branches, Milan 
and Zilau, the former coming from Arabia and the 
lalte r from the east; the Zil&n were regarded as an 
inferior race (cf. P. M. Sykes, in Jnal. R. Anthropologi¬ 
cal lust., xxxviii (1908), 470). 
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B. The Islamic period up to 1920. 

We have detailed notices of the Kurds from the time 
of the Arab conquest onward*. During the five first 
centuries of the Hidjra, the Kurds frequently played a 
considerable part in events and often took the 
initiative in them. Several Kurd dynasties arose at 
this time. Waves of Turk and Mongol invaders seem 
to have submerged the Kurds from the 6th to the 
10th century A.D. But the period of the wars be¬ 
tween the Ottoman Sultans and the $afawid Shahs 
produced a state of affairs in Kurdistan favourable 
for the growth of a feudal system, of which a faithful 
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picture is given in the 5 haraf-ndtna (1003/X596). The 
Turco-Persian frontier became gradually stabilised 
and the Persians fell back behind the wall of the 
Zagros and its northern extension. Then Turkey 
began the work of strengthening the authority of the 
central power within her eastern provinces. Towards 
the end of the 19th century the last Kurdish prin¬ 
cipalities disappeared in Turkish territory (Hak- 
kari, Bidlis, SulaymAniyya) and in Persia (Ardalfln). 
But the great tribes still exist, and their cadres 
assure the preservation of the Kurdish element with 
its social and ethical peculiarities. Ka&ar Persia 
hardly ever interfered in the domestic affairs of her 
Kurdish tribes, while in the late Ottoman period 
Turkey tried to use the Kurds as a political support 
for the central authority. Sometimes the Kurds were 
overwhelmed with favours, and sometimes they had 
to resist attempts to abolish the remnants of their 
ancient autonomy. Several risings of tho Kurds took 
place in the 19th century, and towards the beginning 
of the 20th century a Kurd movement added oi\e 
more element to the nationalist agitations within the 
Turkish empire. The revolution of 1908 drew the 
Kurds into politics; newspapers, magazines and Kurd 
societies began to multiply. During the First World 
War of 1914->8 the idea of an autonomous Kurdis.'an 
was first mooted by the Western Powers, but the 
plan was only partially and temporarily realised in so 
far as the part of the old wilSy/t of Mavrfil attached 
to the new state of c IrAfc was concerned. 

The Kurds after the Arab conquest. IVe shall 
find it useful to begin by collecting the information 
given by Arab authors regarding the distribution of 
the Kurd tribes. 

The term Kurdistan being unknown before the 
time of the SalgjQks, information regarding the 
Kurds is usually to be found in the Arab authors 
under such heads as Zawzan, jOulAt, Armlniya, 
Adhaibaydjan, J^jibil, Firs, etc. (cf. Driver, Tki 
ditpmian of ilit Kurds in ancient limts, in JRAS 
[1926], 563-72). 

Mas'udl (about 332/943) and J?(akhri (340/95*) are 
the first to give systematic information about the 
Kurds. In the Murudi al-dhahab (hi, 253) MasSidi 
enumerates the following tribes: at DInawar and 
Hamath An: Shuhdian; at Kangawar: M&rijurdAu; in 
Adharbivdiin (so the text should be emended): 
Had lib 5 ill and Saiat (probably S^urSt = Kharidiis 
[q.v.]; cf. the story of Daysam below); in QjibAl*. 
J&adanfJjan, Laaba (Lurrl?), MAdandjAn, Mazda* 
nakan, Barisin, Khali (I^aiail), Oiabirki, Diawani 
and Mustakan; in Syria: Dabibila etc.; at Maw$il 
and Djudl the Christian Kurds: al-Ya'kflbiyya 
("Jacobites”) and the £>Jur|fin dJjurtighAn). To this 
list, the Tanbih of the same author (88-91) only adds 
Bazindjan (cf. Iftakhri, 115), Nashawira, Bu^hlkan 
and Kikan (at the present day found near Mar'ash), 
but he gives a list of the places where there were 
Kurds: the rumutn (autnum?) of Firs, Kirman, 
Sidjistan, KhurAsan ( 4 (akhrl, 282: a Kurd village in 
the canton of AsadabAd), Isfahan (a section of the 
B&zangpn tnbe and a flourishing town described as 
Kurd, Ya £ fcQbl, 275; I§takhr!, 125), 2 iibil, notably 
MSh KOfa, Mib Ba$ra, Mah SabadhAn (Misabadljin) 
and the two Igh&r* (i.c. Karadj Abl Dulaf and 
Burjii), ilama<lhan, Shahrizur, with its dependencies 
Darib.d and $amghan (Zimkau), Adharb&ydjun, 
Armenia (at Dwln on the Araxes the Kurds lived in 
houses built of clay and of stone; Mufcaddas!, 277), 
Arrin (one of the gates of Bardha‘a was called Bab 
al-Akrad and Ibn Miskawayh says that at the 
invasion of the Rus in 332/942 the local governor had 


Kurds under his command), BaylalfAn, Bib al* 
AbwAb (Darband), al-I)jazlra. Syria and al-Ihughiir 
(i.e. the line of fortresses along the Cilician frontier). 

Isfakhri. 98. particularly mentions five rutnutn in 
FArs, this term being applied to districts over which 
the Kurds were distributed (in spite of de Goeje, 
BCA, iv, 250, it is preferable to keep the reading 
ramtn-rumQm [from Persian ramm, "flock ’, "crowd”] 
lor it Is improbable that torn* could have given a 
plural xumim). Each ramm had its town, its Kurd 
chief in charge of the fc/tarddj and responsible for 
public safety. These rumfon were: 1. Diilttya, or 
RAmidjAn, bordered by Isfahan and KhuzistAn: 
2. LawAligjAn, between hhlrAz and the Persian 
Gulf; DIwAn, in the hdraof Sabflr; 4- KAriyAn in 
the direction of Kirman; 5. ShahriyAr, alongside 
of Isfahan also called BAzangjAn alter the principal 
tnbe, a part of which had been transferred to the 
province of Isfahan. As a supplement to the list of 
rumutn, IstaJ&rt, 114. gives a list of 33 nomad tribes 
( Hayy , plur. a/iyi*) of FArs, based on the records of 
the dfor&n <ti-$adakdt and reproduced by Ibn Hawfcal, 
185-7 and Muljaddasl, 446: KfrmAnl, RAmAnl, 
Mudaththir. Muhammad b. Bashar, BafcUI (Mufcad- 
dasl: Uia‘labl), Bundadhmahri, Mubamraad b. 
Ishak, Sabahl, IsfcAkl, AdharkArt. §hahrakl, Tahini- 
dahnl, ZabAdl, Shahrawi, Btmdadakl, JShusrawl, 
Zanffil, Safari, Shahyarl, Mihrakl, MubArakl, lshta- 
mhari, ShAhhnl, FurAtl, Salmunl, §Irl, AzAddokhtl, 
BarAzdokhtl, MufallAbl, Mamill, hhfthkAnl, Kaditl, 
DjalHI. in all 500,000 families living in tents. 

The F&rs-ndma ( ca . 500/1107) says (168) that the 
Kurds of the old large ramm of £>jilQya. D^IwAn, 
LawSlidiAn, KAriyAn and BAzandi^n. who formed the 
most brilliant element in the old army of Firs, all 
perished in the wars at the time of the introduction of 
Islam, with the exception of a single \ 41 ak, who 
became a Muslim and left descendants. Other Kurds 
were transferred from I$fahAn to FAts by *Adud al- 
Dawla. It is difficult to admit that 500,000 (?) 
families of Kurds were exterminated, but we must 
recognise the possibility of regrouping among the 
tribes of FArs and of their denationalisation. The old 
ramm of JDjiiQya (KQh-Gil&) is now inhabited by 
Lurs; wo do not know how long they have been there. 
For the rest, I*(akhrl’s list mentions a tribe al- 
Lurriya (variant: Lazba?) among the Kurds of Firs. 
On the other hand the Fdrs-ndtna distinguishes from 
the Kurds the hfcab Ankara [q.v.] clans, who had 
become very powerful in FArs at the time of the last 
Buvids. The Masdlik al-ab$dr of al-*Umarl speaks of 
the JjhabAnkAra under a separate heading, and the 
SfLoraJn&ma does not mention them among the Kurd 
dynasties. One of their clans, however (RAmanl), 
bears the name of one of the "Kurd" tribes of 
4 (akfcrl. Everything then suggests that the Kurds 
of Fir* dilfered considerably from the tribes of Kurd¬ 
istan (cf. shul and lur). 

The term al-Zawzin, which corresponds broadly 
to central KurdistAn [zoxdn in Kurdish "summer 
pasturages"), is not well defined. According to Ibn 
tfawkal, 250, the king of al-Zawzin was called al- 
DayrAnI (= Deranik c , Armenian king of Vaspura- 
kan). Mukaddasi, 137, regards ZawzAn as a niltiya of 
Djazirat ibn c Umar. Later this region, which had a 
mixed Kurd and Christian population, became ex¬ 
tended in area. According to Ibn al-Athlr (in Yilfut, 
ii, 257), al-Zawzan began at two days’ journey from 
Maw$il and stretched to the borders of J&ilAt; on the 
Adbarbay^jan side it ex tended to Salmis. Many 
strong places belonged to the Bashnawi and Bo&fctl 
Kurds; the former held Barlta, Bashir [and Fanak]; 
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to the latter belonged: Djurrjhafcil (Gurgil), the 
residence of their malik Atil [Sharafnama, i, 117: 
Na^i Atil ?), c Allus, Baz alhamrS. To the lords of 
Maw?il (the Zangids) belonged-AllcI (“ Elk), Arwakh, 
BakJjawkha (— Bckukl in Barwarl), Barkho. Kmga 
war (?), Mrwa (east of Akr?) and Khawshab. The 
text of YakOt is not very certain; in any ease, the refe¬ 
rence here may be to Kurd strongholds gradually an¬ 
nexed by the HamdAnidsand the Zangids (see below). 

The Kurds under the caliphs and Buyids. 
Mas'udI ( Muriidx , iii, 249) has preserved traditions 
from the pre-Islamic period of feuds between the 
Arab princes of Chass&n [f.v.] and the Kurds. The 
Muslim Arabs came into contact with the Kurds after 
the occupation of Takrlt and tfulw&n in 16/637. 
Sa*d b. Abl Waljl<A$ marched on where the 

districts with a Kurd population were occupied (al 
Mordj Ba-Nuhalhra, B 3 ‘Adhr 3 , Hibtun, Dasin 
etc.); cf. Ibn al-Athlr, al-K&mil, li, 408. The conquest 
of the region was completed by c Iyi 4 b. Ghanm and 
‘Utba (Bal&dhnrl. Fntuh al-buiddn, 331). The I 3 atrik 
of al-ZawzAn in 19/640 obtained confirmation of his 
authority 011 payment of k^arddi (Fufiiji 176). In 
Susianain 18/639 the Arabs fought against the Kurds, 
who had taken up the cause of al-HurmuzAn, Persian 
governor of AhwAz (Kamil, ii, 423). In I : Srs, likewise, 
the Kurds supported the Persians in 23/642 at the 
defence of FasS and Dar&bdiird (ibid., iii, 32). 
‘Umar had to send several expeditions against the 
Kurds of Ahwflz (Fw/ii/i, 382, 389; Kamil, iii, 37). 
On the other hand, in the reign of 'Umar the Kurds 
invaded the region of the central Kar^ha (Saymara, 
MAsabadbAn), the language of which was still Persian 
In the time of Ya*kubt (Bulddn, 236). The Arabs had 
reached SfcahrizOr before Islam (lbn al-Faklh, 130), 
but the final occupation of Shahrizflr, DAraUAdh and 
Samgh&n in 22/643 was only achieved after bloody 
lighting (Fiitiift, 3341 KiimiI, iii, 29). In the south. 
Aba MQsi al-Ash‘art [f.v.], governor of Basra, had to 
put down risings of the Kurds at Berfltlb and 
Balasdl&n in 25/645, but the Kurds, forcibly con¬ 
verted to Islflm, apostatised en masse (Kamil, ii, 66, 
76). Under the caliph ‘All, the Kurds, along with the 
Persians and Christians, took part in the rebellion of 
al-jibirrtt fa.t/.] near Ahwilz and in Pars, but the chief 
was defeated at Riim-Hurmuz (ibid., iii. 309). 

Al-Mufebt&r, who had seized Armenia and Aiiljar- 
biydfan hi the reign of the Unmyyad caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik, appointed in 66/685 a governor at ftulwAn 
whose task was to fight the Kurds (Kamil, iv. 187), 
but the death of al-Mukhtir prevented the plan from 
being carried out. Under the same caliph the rebel 
‘Abd a!*Rabmfin b. al-A&b'afb (see ibn al-ash‘atuJ 
made an alliance in 83/702 with the Kurds of SAbQr 
in Firs (ibid., iv, 352). In 90/708 the Kurds ravaged 
Firs and were punished by al-Ha didi adi. In 129/746 
tlie Kurds of SiibQr resisted the ally of the Kharidils. 
Su!aym 3 n, who had rebelled against the caliph 
Marwin II and had besieged SabQr (tbid., iv, 387, 
341; v, 283). The caliph \ 1 anv 3 n himself was the son 
of a Kurdish slave-girl (Tabari, iii, 51) whose blue 
eyes and fair complexion he had inherited (Sir 
William Muir, The caliphate. i/s rise, decline and fall , 
London 1891, 429). 

Under the ‘Abbisid caliph al-Mansur, the invasion 
of Armenia by the Khazars in 147/764 resulted in 
numerous risings. A few years later the Kurds 
(in/ishdr al-Ahrdd) are again mentioned in connection 
with the rising at Maw$il and its repercussions in 
HamadSn (Kamil, v, 448; vi, 9). ^ja'far, son of al* 
Mansur, was the son of a Kurdish slave girl (Tabari, 

iii, 442)- 


In the reign of aJ-Mu‘ta$im, a Kurd rebellion is 
mentioned under 225/839; it broke out in the district 
of Mawfil, led by Dja'far b. Fahardjis, a scion of a 
noble Kurd family. Defeated at Babagh§sh, DjaTar 
took refuge in the mountains of Dasin, where he 
defeated tho troops of the caliph. A new army com¬ 
manded by the Turk Aytakh [ q.v. in Suppl.J put an 
end to the rebellion (Kamil, vi, 360-1). A Kurd rising 
broke out in 231/845 in the regions of Isfahan, 
Djibal and Fars; it was speedily suppressed by the 
Turk general Wa§If. 

The Kurds of Maw?il in 252/866 joined the KharidjI 
MusSwir, who had seized Maw$il. In 262/875 they 
played a considerable part in the ZandjI slave-revolt 
(cf. Noldekc, A servile war in the East, in Sketches from 
eastern history, Edinburgh London 1892, 146-75) led 
bv an c Alid KhAridji (?) ‘All Muhammad, called al- 
Khabith, and in the rising of Ya‘l<ub a! §affar, 
founder of the $aff 5 rid dynasty fo.r.]. At Abwaz, 
Ya‘kub appointed a Kurd lieutenant, Muhammad 
‘Llbayd Allah b. Hazurmard, who, cherishing 
ambitious plans, engaged in secret negotations with 
al Khablth. With reinforcements sent by the latter, 
Muhammad marched on Sus, but was defeated by 
Ahmad b. Laythuya; the latter, also a Kurd and 
commander of the Kurd levies, had been sent by the 
caliph to put down Ya‘kub’s rising (Ibn Khaliikan. 
Wafaydt, ed. de Slauc, iv, 304-8). When Ahmad had 
departed, Muhammad, after securing from al- 
Kbablih further reinforcements consisting partly of 
Kurds, seized Shustur where, according to the ar¬ 
rangement he was to have had the khulba read in the 
name of al- Khabith. but instead he did it in the names 
of the caliph al-Mu‘tamid and his adversary Ya'kflb 
al-Safiar. His ZandjI allies deserted Mubammad. and 
Sfcuslar was reoccupied by Ibn LaythQya. Mubam- 
nad retired to Rim-Hunnuz, but he was dislodged 
from it by al - Khablth‘s generals. As a result of dif¬ 
ficulties with the Daman Kurds, Muhammad again 
sought the help of al-Khablth. The latter sent him 
troops, which Mul.iaminad sent into battle but sud¬ 
denly left them in the lurch and attacked them. To 
avoid a breach with al-Kbablib. Muhammad agreed 
to proclaim him caliph. The death of Ya^ub (265/ 
879) and of al- Khablth (270/883) put an end to these 
exploits (Kamil, vii, 264). 

About 281/894 the Kurds were among the parti¬ 
sans of the Arab HanuUn b. Hamrlfm (cf. ramdAnids) 
when he established himself in Maw$il. The Kurd 
rebellion raised in 284/897 by Abu Layla did not last 
long ( ibid., vii, 325. 337). In 293/906 the Hadfcbanl 
Kurds led by their chief Muhammad b. Bilal laid 
waste the region of Niniveh. ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan, 
the new governor of Mawsil, pursued them, but suf¬ 
fered a reverse at Ma‘;uba. With reinforcements sent 
by the caliph he resumed next year the pursuit of 
5.000 HadhbAni families. The Kurds began negotia¬ 
tions to gain time and retired to AdharbAydjin. ‘Abd 
Allah returned to Mawsil and with new troops set out 
once more against the Hadhbanfs, who had en¬ 
trenched themselves at Djabal ai-Salak (probably 
LAhlgjAn, cf. sAwdj-bulas). The Hadhbanis were 
forced to surrender, and their pacification was fol¬ 
lowed by that of the Humaydl tribe and of the people 
of Djabal Dasin (ibid., vii, 371). In the reign of the 
caliph al-Muktadir, the Kurds plundered the environs 
of Maw?i| but were punished by the HamdSnid 
government; the Djalall tribe put up a particularly 
stubborn resistance [ibid., viii, 118). Under the year 
537/943 lbn Miskawayh, Tadxdrib al-umam, GMS, vi, 
105, speaks of the expedition of the Hamdanid 
Hiisayn against AdharbaydjAn; on this occasion he 
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had as an ally Dja'far b. §hakkuya, chief of the 
HadhbSnls who were settled at SahnSs. 

About this time, Daysam b. Ibrahim appeared on 
the scene, and his adventurous life is closely as¬ 
sociated with the Kurds. He himself was the son of 
an Arab by a Kurd woman. His followers were Kurds 
with the exception of a small body of Daylamls. 
Daysam was a Khari&I. He seized AdharbiyiiSn 
after Ytisuf b. Abi ’ 1 -S 3 & and in 3*7/938 used his 
Kurds to drive out Lasbkdrl b. Mardt, one of the 
lieutenants of the Ziyirid Wu^hmaglr. But the 
Musafirid Marzuban, a noted ££ 1 * 1 , succeeded in 
taking A^harbaycJiSn from Daisam and the latter 
took refuge with hi? friend Hddjlk b. al-DayrSnl (die 
Armenian king of Y'aspurakan K£a6ik or Gaghik, son 
of Deranik < ). Then the people of Tabriz appealed to 
Daysam, but again he suffered a reverse and with the 
consent of the MusSfirids fell back to JArum. In 337/ 
948-9, Marzuban was made prisoner by the BAyid 
Rukn al-Dawla, who sent a representative to AdJiar- 
baydjan. Marzuban's brother Wahsfld&n then 
thought of Daysam, to whom his Kurds had remained 
faithful, and sent him against Rukn al-Davda’s 
representative. Daysam was defeated, but held out in 
Ardabll and Bardha*a. When MarzubAn returned 
lrom his captivity, Daysam had to take refuge first 
in Armenia and then in Baghdad, where the Bftyid 
Mu*i» al-Dawla treated him generously. As his 
friends were urging him to return to AibarbaydiSn, 
he went to the HamdSnids of Maw$il and Syria to ask 
for assistance. In the absence of MartubAn, Daysam 
returned to Salmas in 344/955*6, where he bad the 
fcfiufba read in the name of Sayf al-Dawla of Syria. 
Once more driven out by Marzuban, Daysam sought 
refuge with his Armenian friends, [bn al-Dayrdnl 
(Deranik* b. KfcaCik) had to hand him over to Marzu¬ 
ban, much against his will. Daysam was blinded and 
died in prison in 345 / 956-7 [Ta4janb, ed. Amedroz, i, 
343 ; if, 148-51; K&tnil, viii, 289, 361, 375 - 7 )- 

During Marzuban's captivity, in Rayy, several in¬ 
dependent governors set themselves tip in the north¬ 
west of Persia. One of them (about 340/951) was 
Muhammad S£addad b. Rar(h of the Rawwadi tribe, 
out of which later sprang the great dynasty of the 
Ayytibids. The principal fiefs of the Shaddadids 
were Dabll and Ganflja. The §haddadids were allies 
of the Byzantines and of the Saldjuks. In 465/1072 
Aba Suwir bought Ani for his young son Manufe. 
From this time onwards, the dynasty was divided 
into two branches: that of Gandja and that of Ani. 
In 1124, Ani was taken by the Georgians but between 
520/1126 and 557/x 16* and again from 11G5 to ir74, 
Ani was again held by the ££addfidids. The £had- 
dadids were enlightened princes and left a number of 
remarkable buildings. Cf. the articles arrAn, dwIn, 
gakqja and suaddAd; the Armenian bibliography 
in Lynch, Armenia, 1 , 363-7; cf. also Barthold 
in the appendix to his Russian translation of 
Lane Poole’s Muhatnwadan dynasties, St. Petersburg 
2899, 294; Barthold, Pets. nadpis' na ... medeti 
Manure, Aniyskaya Scrija, No. 5; N, Y. Marr, 
Eshde 0 slots u £clebi*\ in ZV 01 RA 0 , xx (1911), 
120; E. D. Ross, On three Muhammadan dynasties, 
in Asia Major, ii (1925). 2x5. 

In 349/960 a pretender appeared in A^harbayjJjAn 
lie was called Isbak b. *Isa, and was supported by 
Fadl, chief of the Kabl&nl (?) Kurds, while his as* 
versary. the Musafirid Djastan b. Marzuban relied on 
Hadbbani support. Isbak was soon disposed of 
{Tadi&rib, ii, 179)- The Kurds and the Daylamls also 
played a considerable part in the quarrels between 
Dias tan and his brother NAsir al-Dawla and between 


Ibrahim b. Marzuban and his cousin Ism 3 c il b. 
Wahsudan [Tadjanb, ii, 2x9, 229; Kamil, viii, 420-3), 

About 348/959, the second Kurd dynasty arose in 
al-Diibal (Zambaur, Manuel, 211) founded by 
Hasanwayh (Hasanuyal b. Hasan cf. also the 
SharaJ-ndma, i, 20-3], chief of the BarzIU&nl (Bar- 
ztni) tribe, who had assisted the Buyid Rukn al- 
Dawla on his expedition to KhurasAn. Rukn al- 
Dawla showed great tolerance to the Kurds, and 
when someone complained to him of their excesses he 
used to say: "Even the Kurds must live" (Tadjanb, 
ii, 281). Ibn al-Athir (viii, 5x9) praises the noble 
character of Hasanwayh, his prudent policy and the 
purity of his morals. When H as an way h died in 369/ 
979, in his capital Sannadj (south of BlsutOn), 
‘Atfud al-Dawla overran his possessions (Hamadhn, 
DInawar, Nihawand) to bring them under his au¬ 
thority, but m the end he granted investiture to 
Badr b. Hasan way h (369-405/979-10x4), who re¬ 
mained loyal to *A<Jud al-Dawla and even fought 
against his own brothers who had taken the side of 
the rebel Fakhr al-Dawla. The caliph gave Badr the 
title of Sdfir at-Din aa 'l-Daula. The historians give 
an extremely favourable verdict on Badr; he had his 
tribo educated, distributed taxation fairly and 
protected the peasants (Rudhrawari. in Eclipse, iii, 
287 99, 327; Hilil b. Mubassin, in ibid., iii, 429, 449- 
54; *UtbI, Kitab-i Yamini, tr. Reynolds, 424). Badr’s 
successor ?Jbir (Tahir?) only reigued a year and in 
406/101$ was driven out by the Buyid Shams al- 
Dawla. Hasan way h'5 uncle Wandad, chief of the 
'Aysljiyya section, died in 349/960, his brother Abu 
'!• Ghana*iai died in 350/961, aud a little later his son 
Abu Salim Daysam, the last of this collateral branch, 
was dispossessed of his castles (KasSn or Kasnan 
[KasDu? near B 4 bu Y.ldlgar on liie Zohflb], fihanirn- 
abad, etc.). 

4 Adud al-Dawla had to deal with the Kurds on 
several occasions, but he was much more severe with 
them than his father Rukn al-Dawla. lit 368/978 the 
Kurd Ibn Badiiya with the help of the Hamdanid 
Abu Tagfrlib in Suppl.J became an independent 
ruler at Ardamu$ht (™ Hawaii near Diabal-Diudl, 
YafcOt, i, 199), but soon allowed himself to be 
seduced by the promises of ‘Adud al-Dawla (Tadi&rib, 
ii 392). In 3^/979 the latter sent an expedition 
against the Kurds of £hahrizur whom he wished to 
separate from the Band ghayban Bedouins, who bad 
business and matrimonial ties with them. The town 
of ShahrizOr was occupied, and the Arabs went back 
to the desert ( Tadjdrib , ii, 398; Kimil, viii, 5x6). 

Another expedition was sent in 370/980 against the 
Hakkari Kurds, who were besieged and surrendered, 
relying on a promise that their lives would be spared. 
But the leader of the expedition crucified them along 
the side of the road for five farsakh s between Ma‘ai- 
thaya and MawjU {Kimil, viii, 52 x). 

Even in the lifetime of l Aqlud al-Dawla, the Hu- 
maydl chief, Abu *Abd Allah Husayn b. Dusfcandj 
(or Abu Shu&a* Badh b. Dustak), known as Bad]?, 
had attained considerable notoriety. At first a 
shepherd, he gradually rose to be lord of Ardjfsh, 
Amid and Mayyaiarikln. A rising in K 4 lb[n brought 
him into conflict with $am^m al-Dawla. BSdh 
defeated the latter’s forces at Ba-I^ulaHya (on the 
Kh&bfir al-Husayniyya in the canton of KawashI — 
ArdamuMjt), seized Mawjil and was planning a 
march on Baghdad to end Buyid rule when be was 
defeated by 5 am§Sm al-Dawla. He fell back on 
MayyAfirikln and, by an arrangement with the 
captain of the army sent against him, secured pos¬ 
session of DiySrbakr and the western part of Tur 
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‘Abidin (374/984). did not relinquish his designs 
on MttWfil and in 379 / 9 *>o. having collected a large 
number of Bashnawf Kurds, encamped under the 
walls of this town and engaged in negotiations with 
its inhabitants. But the Hamdlnid princes, who had 
just regained possession of their hereditary fief, 
secured the help of the BanG ‘Ufcayl Arabs and at¬ 
tacked the Invader. An accident put Bidli hors de 
combat and he was slain. His body was crucified, but 
the people of Maw?il obtained his burial with the 
usual rites because he had fought against the un¬ 
believers [Kamil, ix, 25, 27, 38, 49 ’. RG'Hirawarl, 111 , 
83-4, 176*8; Abu 1-Farad], Mu$ht(i$ar al-dtiuxil, ed. 
Pococke, 321-3). 

In 380-90/990-1000, $am?am al-Dawla made an 
attempt to improve his position and with this object, 
made an alliance with FulSd b. Mundhir, who was 
supported by the Kurd cavalry mobilised at &hlr 3 z. 
After the failure of the enterprise he sought refuge 
with the Kurds, but the latter betrayed him and he 
took refuge with Fakhr al-Dawla, who was notorious 
for his hatred of the Kurds (Rudhrawari, iii, 184; on 
Ibn I*Glad, see ‘UtW, op. cit., 424-5)- 

The Kurd dynasty of the MarwSnids (Zambaur, 
136; Bosworth, The Islamic dynasties, 53-4) is closely 
connected with Badh. After the defeat at Mawsil, 
Abu ‘AH b. MarwSn b. Dustak, the son of BSdh’s 
sister and his ally, withdrew to Hi?" Kayfa [f.w.] 
where Bddh’s Davlaml wife lived. He married her 
and took one of the strongholds that had belonged to 
Bid]]. He twice took prisoner Abu c Abd Allah al- 
Hatndani who had defeated Badh, but treated him 
generously. Ibn Marwan established himself in 
Diyfirbakr and by his conciliatory attitude won the 
sympathy of the inhabitants. The Marwinids reigned 
from 380/990 to 489/1096. Their power extended not 
only over Diyfirbakr (Amid, Arzan, Mayyafarikln, 
Hi§n Kayfi) but also to Khilfit, Malazgird, Ardjish 
and the canton to the northeast of Lake VSn. In the 
west they held Urfa for a time. Abu ‘All Hasan in 381/ 
991 invaded Syria and took it from the Byzantine 
Emperor Basil II. He was killed in 387/997 by the 
people of Diyfirbakr, who had rebelled. His brother 
Abu MofOr Mumahhid al-Dawla, who after the 
death of Bfidh had seized MayySffiriVin. reigned there 
till 402/ron (Abu M-Fidi*, Annates mosiemici, ed. 
Reiske, ii, 569). His brother AbO Na$r Abmnd (Ibn 
Khali ikfin. i, *57 8) succeeded him and reigned from 
402/xoxx-xa to 453/1061. In 4x6/1023 he seized Urfa, 
but the Byzantines re established their power in 
422/1031 (Abu 'l-Fara^j, 342). He earned the reputa¬ 
tion of being a just and enlightened ruler, and able, 
though given to pleasure. In 442/1050 AbG Na?r had 
to pay homage to the Salgjfik Tughril Beg. His son 
and successor Abu ’ 1 -Kasim Na?r, called Niffim al- 
Dawla (453-72/1061-79), shored the power with his 
brother Sa^d (d. in 257/1065. He added to his pos¬ 
sessions Harran, Suwaydn, etc. His successor was 
Mansur b. Sa^d, who nominally reigned from 472-89/ 
1079-96, but by 478/1085 the SaldjGk general Falser 
al-Dawla b. Djahlr [see &ahTr, basO] had taken 
almost the whole of his lands, which were placed 
under the authority of the Atfibcg of Maw$il (Abu 
'l-Fida\ iii, 77-9, 87, 121, 125, 249). On the Marwfi- 
nids, cf. the special study by H. F. Amcdroz, in 

JRAS (1903), 123 - 54 . 

On tire eve of the Turkish invasions, we find fre¬ 
quent reference to exploits and expeditions of the 
Kurds. Id the reign of the caliph al-Kfidir (381-422/ 
991-1031), the historians record the exploit of die 
Kurd Ahmad b. al-Pabbfik, who killed the Emperor 
Basil IDs general and thus stopped the Byzantine 


advance (Rudhrawari. iii, 247). Between 366/976-7 
and 388/998 the Kurds took part in the struggle 
between the Buyids and the Ziyfirids for the posses¬ 
sion of Pjurdian (‘UtbT, tr. Reynolds, 298-302; Ibn 
Isfandiyar, abridged tr. E. G. Browne, 226-8). A lew 
years later we find Mahmud of Ghazna using Kurds 
against the Karakhfinids (‘UtbT, 336). 

The Kurds took part in the civil wars of the BGyids, 
in the struggle of the Banu ‘Uljayl for the possession 
of Mawsil. etc. In 411/1020 they fought against the 
Turkish troops who mutinied in Hamadfin. In 415-20/ 
1024-9 we find them fighting in Fare and KhQzistfin 
against the last BQyid, Abu Kfilidjar [Kamil, ix, 100, 
134, 226, 232, 239, 247, 249, 265; Hilal b. Muhassin, 
iii, 348, 376, 381). Thus the Kurdish element was ex¬ 
hausting itself in continual fighting when the Turkish 
hordes arrived who were destined to modify radically 
the ethnical aspect of the Near East. 

The Turkish conquest. When in 420/1029 the 
Ghuzz precursors of the Saldjuks reached Rayy, Tfish 
Farrfich, the Turkish general of the Ghaznawids. went 
to meet them with 3,000 horsemen including a num¬ 
ber of Kurds. The leader of the Kurds, being captured 
by the Ghuzz, sent a message to his men to cease 
fighting. This caused a tumult and Tfish was killed 
(Kamil, ix, 268). In the same year the Ghuzz reached 
Maragha and executed many HadhbanI Kurds. The 
Kurds made an alliance with the ruler of Adhar- 
bfiydjfin (WahsGdfin II) and the Ghuzz had to 
retreat. Another body of £]juzz, after a raid into 
Armenia, returned to Urmia and the lands of Abu 
'l-Haydja > Hadhbfinl; the Kurds attacked the Ghuzz 
but suffered a defeat. In 432/1041 the Musfifirid 
WahsGdfin II b. MamlAn massacred a large number 
of Ghuzz at Tabriz; the Ghuzz of Urmia went into 
Hakkfiri, a dependency of Mawsil, and ravaged the 
country, but while they were involved In the moun¬ 
tains the Kurds attackod them, killed 1,500 men and 
took many prisoners and much booty (Kdmil, Ix, 
270-2). 

On the approach of Jughril Beg’s troops, the Ghuzz 
took fright and pushed onwards. Kurdish guides led 
them through al-Zawzfin to the Djazlra. One section 
of the Ghuzz under Man$ur b. Ghuzoghll remained to 
the cast of the Djazira, while the other under Buka 
marched on Diyarbakr, and going on pillaged the 
districts of I<ardu, Bazabda, IJusayniyya (YSkfit, ii, 
270: a town between Mawsil and Djazlra) and 
F€shabur. The Marwauid Sulayrnan b. Na$r al-Dawla, 
ruler of Djazlra. persuaded the Ghuzz to wait till the 
spring before traversing his lands to join the other 
Ghuzz who had settled in Syria. Then by a ruse he 
seized Mansur, and with the help of die Bashnawl 
Kurds of Finlk, pursued the Ghuzz. But the latter did 
not cease their depredations; they ravaged the 
district of Diyirbakr and seized Mawsil (Kamil, ix, 
* 7 *- 3 ). 

Meanwhile, the dynasty of the Hasanwayhids had 
perished and the power in Djibal had passed to a new 
family the BanG ‘Annfiz (see Zambaur, 212, and 
f annazids. The §htuaf-ndvta, i, 22, has ‘Ayyfir), 
which is often called that of Abu ’I-§hawk. Previously 
in 340/95 1 during a Turkish rising in Hamadfin, the 
BQyid MuHzz al-Dawla had had recourse to the 
sere-ices of Ibn Abi 'l-^hawk, chief of Hulwfin 
( Taiidrib , ii, 2). The real founder of the dynasty 
seems to have been Abu ’l-Fatb Muhammad b. ‘Annaz 
(Kdmil, ix, 158) who ruled 38o-4ox/9go-xoxx. His son 
AbO ’l-Sljawk slew the last of the Hasan wayhids, 
?fihir (TAhir) in 406/1015-16. The possessions of the 
Banu ‘Annfiz included Shahrizur, Kirmanshah 
(occupied in 43»/*°39-4<>; Kdmil, ix, 300, 316), 
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Bllawar, Samghfin, Dakota and Khuftidhakan. In 
437 . T u ghril sent his brother Ibrahim Yinal to pacify 
Diib&l. Ibrahim drove the KakOyid Garshasp out of 
Hamadan and ho sought refuge with the Djuzkan 
Kurds. At Kirmanshah there was a garrison of Abo 
’l-Shawk’s composed of Daylamis and ShadjandjSn 
Kurds. Kirmanshah was occupied and Abu Shawk 
died in 438/1046 at Sirwan. Ibralum took Samlran 
(Shamiian? Saymara?) and subjugated the DiuzkAn. 
SaMi, son of Abu M-Shawk submitted to the SaldjOks. 
The dynasty lasted till 520/1x16 (Mttnedidiim-bagtil). 

The defeat of tlie Emperor Romanus IV at Malaz* 
gird (463/1071) delivered all Armenia into the hands 
of Alp .Arslan. Under the Great Sal dj files there 
arose in F 9 rs the turbulent dynasty of the ShabAn¬ 
kara but it is very doubtful if this dynasty, 

the fortunes of which can be traced from 421/1030 to 
756/1355, was strictly Kurdish (cf. above). On the 
other hand, the small Kurd dynasties wer£ ruthlessly 
wiped out in favour of Turks. In 493/1 roo the last 
Marwanid disappeared in the region of Khilat, where 
the Turk Sukman Kutbl founded the dynasty of the 
Sh 5 h Armans which lasted a century until the coming 
of the Ayyubids. Under the date 495/xrox Ibn al- 
Athix (x, 238) mentions the killing of two thousand 
Kurds of Surkhab b. Badr, a scion of the Band 
f AnnSz, by the Turkomans of Salghur Karabull. 
Other Turkomans later took all the lands of Surkhab 
except Shahrizur, Dakuka and Khuftidhakan. In 
spite of these crushing blows, the Kurds arc often 
mentioned iu the sth/iith and 6th/i2tl» centuries. In 
his struggle with KSwurd of KinnAn, Malik §hiUi 
employed Kurdish and .Arab forces, whom he later 
.rewarded with fiefs at Kinnan (Kamil, x, 53). where 
there were already colonies of Kurds (cf. Mas c OdI, 
Tanbih, 88; Ibn Khallikan, i, 516). Raids of Kurds 
took place at Dudjayl, Mardln etc. in 496/1103, 
498/1105 and 503/1109-10. In Muhammad b. Malik 
Shah’s campaign against Syria (504/1 no) there took 
part the lord of Maragha, Afunadll b. VVahsudhan/a 
Kurd of the tribe of Rawwadi (cf. Kamil, x, 391) and 
the “Shah of Armenia" Sukman. The campaign was 
a fiasco, ar.d the Kurds left to lay siege to the Turk 
Sukman (Rscueil des hist, des Croisadcs, docum. 
orientaux, iii, 542, 599). 

During this period we often find the Kurds men 
tioned in Syria, where they came into contact with 
the Franks (cf. Derenbourg, Ousama b. Munkidh). 
Under Sandjar the province of Kurdistan was formed 
•out of the western part of Djibal. Sulayrnan, the 
nephew of Sandjar, became its ruler with Bahar (to 
the north-east of Hamadan) as its capital. The 
province was in a flourishing state. In the reign of 
Sandiar also the Kurds took part in the troubles of 
513/1119- In 516/1122 a punitive expedition passed 
through the Hakkari, Zawz 5 n and Bashnawl districts 
(Kami, x, 374, 377 . 426), but shortly afterwards the 
Kurds seized the stronghold of the Christian patriarch 
at Jur c Abidin (Assemani, Bibl. or., ii, 221). 

The Atabaks of Mawsil. The Atabaks, the 
immediate neighbours of central Kurdistan, played an 
important part there. ‘Imfid al-DIn al-Zangl several 
times invaded Kurd territory. In 528/1134 he took 
Tanza (on the left bank of the BokM&n) and to punish 
the Humaydls, who had supported the caliph 
Mustar^iid when he was besieging Mawsil, seized 
their fortresses. al-'Akr, §ha§h, etc. (Shams al-DIn, 
in Recueil, iii, 666-7; Ibn al-Athlr, al-Atabuhiya, in 
ibid., ii, 87). Abu ‘l-Haydi^.lord of Arbll, A^iib, etc., 
submitted to Zangl (was he perhaps a Hakkari? At 
this period this tribe lived south of the territory which 
now bears its name; cf. Hoffmann, Auszuzt, 203). 


After the death of Abi ’l-Haydja’, Zangi intervened 
in the quarrels among his successors, seized Ashib 
and dismantled its defences; the fort of Djalab 
received the name of *Arnadiya (= *Imadiya, in 
honour of c Imad al-Din). In 534/1139 Zangi took 
Shahrizur from Kifdjak b. Arslan Tash the Turko¬ 
man. In 537/1142 he sent a new expedition against the 
Hakkari and took the fortress of al-Sha^anl ( = 
Ashib?), which he rebuilt. In 538/1143-4 Irun and 
Khlzan were taken (Shams al-Dln, in Recueil, iii, 685). 
‘All, lord of a!-RSbiya (cf. .S/iara/-ndmiX, i, 284, 
RSbiya-buiak?). Farab and Alka (Elk?) joined Zangl 
of his own accord. The last expedition of Zangi was 
against the Baghnawl of Fanak (Finlk), but the siege 
of this town was raised on the death of the Atabak 
in 541/1146: (Ibn al-Athir, al-Atdbakiyya, in Recueil, 

ii, 86, 114, r?9, 188). Karadja Tadjna, (?) of 

Hakkari, who was sent in 547/1153-3 by the Atabak 
of Maw$il against the Atabak of A dh arbaydjan, 
seems to have been a Turk foreign to the tribe. 

Later, after the death of Salab al-DIn (589/1193), 
the Zangids consolidated their position in central 
Kurdistan. In 607/1211 c Imad al-Din, a younger son 
of Arslan Shah 2 angf, received as a fief the strong¬ 
holds of the Humaydls (‘Altr and Shush). In 615/1218 
the same prince seized ‘AniSdiya and ‘‘the remainder 
of the fortresses of the Hakkari and Zawzan" which 
were ceded to him by Muzaffar al-DIn Kokbiirl of 
Arbll (Abu ’l-Faradj, 433, 43 8 )- It must have been 
these events that caused the Hakkari to be driven 
back towards the lands at the sources of the Great 
Zab. 

The Artukids [g.v.], Atabaks of Diyarbakir, several 
times came into conflict with the Kurds (Abu ’I-FidA*, 

iii, 583: Usama, i, 321). The ‘AbbAsid caliphs, freeing 
themselves from the tutelage of their protectors, 
negotiated with the Kurds (cf. the case of l lsa 
Humaydl in 528/rm, and Kamil, xi, 7, 188) and 
sought to weaken the Turks. In 581/1185 under the 
caliph a!-N 5 $>r, a minor incident resulted in a war 
between the Kurds and the Turkomans (Kamil, iii, 
342) which extended over a vast area (Syria, Diyar¬ 
bakir, Diazira. Maw?il, Shahrizur, Khilat and Adhar- 
baydjan). Two years later the rivals stopped fighting 
in order to join against the Christians of Armenia, 
Assyria, Mesopotamia, Syria and Cappadocia, but 
new feuds soon broke out between the Kurds and 
Turkomans. After many fierce battles, the Kurds 
fought their way back into Cilicia. The Turks 
practically exterminated the Kurds of Cilicia and 
Syria. As the Kurds on leaving their old homes had 
entrusted their goods to their Christian neighbours, 
and as the Christians concealed some Kurds, the 
Turks finally fell upon the Christians at Thelmuzenf ?) 
and Arabthil (= Aiabgir?) (Michael the Syrian, in 
Recueil, doc. armen., 395). 

The Ayyubids. The Kurdish origins of this 
remarkable dynasty are well-established (S k araf- 
n&ma, i, 55-82). The Armenian historian Hay ton 
(Hethum) says on this point: “Postea vero Sarraceni 
amiserunt dominium Egipti et Medi, qui Cordins 
vulgariter dicebantur, regni Egipti dominium occu- 
paverunt", Recueil , docs, arm., ii, 225, 343). The 
grandfather of $alSb al-DIn Shadhi b. Marw 5 n was a 
Rawadi Kurd (Rawadi, Rawanda, a clan of the 
HadhbanI) of Dwln [g.v.]; see Minorsky, Prehistory 
of Saladin, in Studies in Caucasian history, London 
1953 . 107-57. 

The important fact is that it was from Dwln that 
the ShaddAdI dynasty had come, the memories of 
which must have been still alive in the time of 
ShAiUiI Ayyflb [see ayyObids] and Shlrkuli [g.v.], son 
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of SljAjIhr, were born in the old home (the village of 
ArijdanakSn). Salih al-Din (7.®.] was bom at Takrlt, 
but Kurd traditions were certainly familiar to him 
through his father and uncle. The persistence of 
Iranian names in the AyvQbid family is significant. 
Nevertheless, the scene of the main activities of the 
dynasty was Egypt and Syria. The families of the old 
SahjjOh Atikbaks. evea when they became vassals of 
the AyyObids, continued to rule in Diyarbakr 
(Artufcids), Mawril (Zangids) and Arbi! (the Begte- 
glnids, at first deputies of the Zangids). By the treaty 
of 585/X187 with Hzz al-DIn Zangl, $al 3 b al-Dln 
annexed only Aleppo and ShahrizQr (Ibn al-Athlr, 
al-A tdbakiyva, in Recueil, ii, 334; K&mil, xi, 340: 
BahA* al-DIn, in Recueil , iii, 85). In 585/1 i8q $al 3 b 
al-Dln gave Shahrizur to his mainluft KeshtogJldl (?). 
a relative of Ya'kub b. KifdjAK. The only independent 
way by which the AyyObids penetrated into Kurdi¬ 
stan was that of Kbilat. This district was at first 
conquered by TakI al-DIn in 587/1x91 (K&mil, xii. 40), 
but it was only after the death of Salih al-Dln that 
his nephew al-Malik al-Awfoad Nadini al-Dln AyyQb 
installed himself there in 604/1207. Later, Khiiat 
passed to his brother Asliraf, who assumed the title 
"Shah .Arman", and finally to the third brother 
Mugaffar who ruled there till 642/1244- The peace of 
this fief was several times broken by invasions of 
Georgians, of the Kh*Arazm-ShAh and of the Mongols. 
The Georgian troops who were operating round 
Khiiat at this time were commanded by the Armenian 
princes Zakar€ and I wand, whose genealogies make 
them descendants of the Kiel Babirakiin, i.e. of the 
Kurd tribe of BSpIrakin; cf. Marr in ZVOIRAO, xx 
(I 9 H). 120 . 

The AyyQbid forces were composed mainly of 
Turks, but the Kurdish element was by no means 
negligible. In 585/1x87 $a!Ab al-DIn addressed an 
appeal fora holy war to the Kurds on the upper Tigris. 
The Djazlra forces were disbanded in 584/1188. hut 
the Diyarbakr detachments and particular tribes are 
often mentioned. These Kurds were sometimes on 
bad terms with the Turkomans (Bahi* al-Dln. in 
Rtcucill, iii, 86, 513, 381)- 

Kurds were numerous in the civil and military 
service of the AyyObids, but very often they acted 
against the dynasty’s interests. When §blrkuh died, 
there were Kurds who opposed the appointment of 
Salih al-DIn as his successor (Ibn Khallikan. iv, 494 ). 

An important part was played by the family of Abu 
'l-Haydii* [HadbbinlJ, hereditary chief of Arbll(?). 
He directed the defence of ‘Akka against the Crusad¬ 
ers and was appointed isfuhs&Uir of the army and 
governor of Jerusalem. In 592/1x96 he was transferred 
to Baghdad: be conducted an expedition against 
HaaiadSn and died at Dakuka. His nephew Ru^b 
al-Dln built the Kutbiyya madrtua in Cairo. Another 
Kurd, of the tribe of Hakkari, Sayf al-DIn b. Abroad 
al-MashJGb, succeeded Abu ’l-Haydia* at <Akku. His 
descendants had exciting careers; his son Ahmad 
ended his days in the prison of HairSn. his grandson, 
the KA<J 1 MmSd al-DIn plotted against al-Kamil and 
had to go into exile. 

The Kb w 2razm-§iiah Qjal&l al-D!n. In 614/ 
1217 the Kurds of Zagros inflicted a defeat on the 
troops of the Kh*araim-$hah sent from Hamadan to 
Baghdad. DialSI al-Din’s operation against KhftAt 
(623-6/1226-9) disorganised the life of the country, 
and the Kurds were decimated by famine (Kami, xii, 
207, 308). Defeated and pursued by the Mongols, 
Eiaiai al-DIn took refuge among the Kurds of 
Diyarbakr and in 628/1231 was killed, probably by 
one of them (DiuwavnI, ed. Muhammad KazwfnI. ii. 


190; Katnil, xii. 325; d’Ohsson. Histoire des Mongols, 
iii, 62). In 634/1237 again the remnants of the 
Kh w arazm hordes traversed and plundered the region 
of KfcarpQt (Abu ’ 1 -Faraflj, 477 ). After the death of 
DjalSI al-DIn, the Mongols laid waste the region ol 
Diyarbakr and Kbil&T Another horde had descended 
from Mardgfra on Arbll; this latter region was three 
dines invaded. In 645/1245, ShahrizQr was laid waste 
and in 650/1252 Diyarbakr. 

The Mongol Tikhons. The Kurds are rarely 
mentioned under the llkbflns. As these rulers—at first 
pagans and later Muslims—were on good terms with 
the Christians, and the latter had sufficient causes of 
complaint against their Muslim neighbours, the 
Kurds so recently involved in the wars of the AyyQ- 
bids had to remain confined to their mountains and 
to liope for success for the enemies of the Mongols. 

Th? province of "Kurdistan’' formed in the time of 
the Saldl&ks, the capital of which was BabAr (near 
Hama din), was conquered by Malik b. TQdAn, father 
of the celebrated Amir Coban. Leaving HainadAn in 
& 55 / 1257 . HQiagO marched on Baghdad. At KirinSn- 
5 hah the Mongols began to murder and plunder 
(Rashid al Din, ed. Quatremfcre. 225. 255. 267). Be¬ 
fore the capture of Baghdad, Hulagu sent troops to 
take Arbll. The governor of this stronghold, TadJ al- 
DIn Salflba (cf. Rashid al-DIn, ed. Blochet, 261), sub¬ 
mitted to the Mongols, but the Kurd garrison refused 
to follow his example. Arbll was taken with the help 
of the Atabak of Mawsil, Badr al-D!n Lu > lu > (d’Ohs¬ 
son, iii, 256}. The taking of Baghdad resulted in the 
depopulation of ShahrizQr [q. t.], and Its Kurd In¬ 
habitants, according to ShihSb al-DIn &l- c Umarf, left 
for Syria and Egypt (cf. d’Ohsson, op. cil., iii, 309, 
33 ®. 337 ). An echo of these events is found in the 
appearance in Algeria of two Kurd tribes: Law«n and 
Babin (Ibn KhaldQn, Hist, dts Herberts, tr. dc Slane, 
ii, 461, iii, 413). 

Returning to AtJljarbiydian, HulAgQ set out for 
Syria in 657/1259- In the Hakkflrl country, the 
Mongols put all the Kurds they found to the sword 
(Rashid al-Dln, ed. Quatremire, 328). DjazTra, 
Diyirbakr, MayyAfArifeln (held by the AyyObid al- 
Malik al-KAmil Nfijir al-DIn) and Mflrdln were taken 
in succession. After the death of the Atabak Badr al- 
DIn Lu’lu*, who had remained faithful to HQiagO, his 
son §Alib went over to the side of Baybars, Sultan of 
Egypt, and received confirmation of his investiture 
from him. The Kurds around Mawsil at once fell upon 
the Christians. The garrison of Maw?il consisting of 
Kurds, Turkomans and ShQls, courageously resisted 
the Mongols. 

In Syria also the Kurds threw in their lot with the 
MamIQks. In his letter to the Khan Berke, Baybars 
boasts oi the number of his troops, who were Turks, 
Kurds and Arabs (d’Ohsson, iii, 385). In the time of 
Abaka, the Armenian Hay ton tells how after an in¬ 
vasion of Egyptian troops (before 677/1278) the 
Kurds took 5,000 houses of Kurds (Gordins) living in 
northern Syria ( Recueil , docs, or min., ii, 179)- But 
after the defeat oi the Mongols in 680/1281, a body of 
Muslim troops, made up of Turkomans and Kurds, 
laid waste Cilicia. The rare cases in which Kurds are 
found allied to the Mongols were generally in distant 
Firs. Under OldjeytU there were Kurds in the troops 
that invaded Gll 3 n in 706/1306-7. A little later a 
Kurd, MQsA, who had proclaimed himself the mahdl 
of the Shi*!?, was executed by Oldieytii. In 712(1212- 
13 Badr a!-Din, the Kurd lord of Raljba, resisted the 
Mongols. 

The Kurd provinces were governed by the Mongol 
amirs. The fighting in Arbll never ceased. The 
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“Kayatt", Christian highlanders, forming part of the 
Mongo! army and stationed in Arbll, brought a charge 
against their cfcicf Zayn al-Dtn BAIQ and came into 
conflict with the Kurds, whom the Arabs supported. 
Incidents began in 696/1297 but the situation came 
to a height in 7x0/1310. With great difficulty, the 
Mongols drove the Christians out of the citadel. The 
Mongols had summoned the Kurds to help them in 
the siege, but their awilrs, who were friendly with the 
Christians, wanted to use the Kurds to prevent the 
massacre of the Christians by the Arabs. The massacre 
took place, but the Kurds had no share in it [Histoire 
dt Mar Jabalaha lit, tr. J. B. Chabot, Paris 1895, 
* 52 - 77 ). 

The country between Marlgha and Arbll was a kind 
of high road for the Mongol armies; at this time the 
country south of Lake Urmia was still for the most 
part occupied byTuxks and Mongols(cf.sAw&i-m;i.A#). 

The capital of the province of ‘‘Kurdistan” under 
Oldjeytii was moved from BahAr to SuHAnAbAd (of 
CamCamAl). The extent to which the province had 
suffered may be judged from the statement of the 
tfamd Allah MustawfTs Nushal alkultib (ed. Le 
Strange, 107), according to which its revenues were 
reduced to one-tenth of what they were under the 

SaldiOks. 

When the IlkhAnshad disappeared, two families of 
Mongol chiefs of the tribes of Sulduz and 
HjalAyir [g.v.] became rivals for power. By virtue of 
the division of the fiefs between "the two Hasans" 
(in 738/1338). (Persian) Kurdistan and Khuzistan 
returned to the children of the amir Akrandi or 
Akrash (?). In 784*5/1382-3 the Djalayir BAyazld 
carved a fief for himself out of Persian Kurdistan and 
c ]rAk ^A^jaml (Zambaur, Manuel, 253, and d’Ohsson, 
iv, 747 )* 

Table of the Kurd tribes in the time of the 
MamIGk Sultans. The Mongol conquest had com¬ 
pletely eclipsed the political part played by the Kurd 
tribes, but in Egypt, where the Mamluk Sultans were 
cherishing secret plans against the Tlkhans. much 
interest was taken in the fate of this Muslim element. 
The Masdlik alabfar of Shihab al-DIn al- t Umari 
(d. 749 /* 3 * 8 ) shows how exactly the chancelleries of 
the Mamluk SulfAns were informed about Kurd 
affairs. According to al- c Umari, there were Kurds 
near al-Mrik and al-Diyir al-'Arab and in Syria and 
Yemen. The mountain country (al-Diibal) inhabited 
by the Kurds began near Hamad An and ended in 
Cilicia [bil&d al-Tak/ur); to the west of the Tigris 
the Kurds of al-]>jaz!ra and M&rdln were at the mercy 
of all their neighbours. At MArdln, however, a certain 
IbrAhlm al- c Ars B& 1 G (?) had shortly before then 
proclaimed himself independent and had attained 
considerable power. The author then gives a list of 
twenty tribes living between HamadAu and the part 
of al-DjazIra that lies between Mawfil and Kawftr 
(cf. Kiwar in the Shara/ndma ): 

x. The GflrAnl, who were warriors and agricultw¬ 
ists (diund ua-ra^yja). 

2. The GilAH (cf. the mountain called Galfila 
among the SohrAn; Sharaj-ndma, i, 286, and Rich, 
Narrative, i, 123: Ghcllali). A portion of this tribe 
migrated to Syria. Their prince Siiaraf al-DIn was 
governor of Arbll under the Mongols, but was killed 
by a Mongol. 

3. The Zangall (Zangana?). 

4. The KQsa and the Mabir (??) of Shahrizflr 
(tf.t/.J migrated to Syria and Egypt- 

5. The SabuII (SutGni?), lived in SljahrizQr and 
Ushnu. Near them lived the KartAwI (? cf. Hoffmann, 
Aus2uge, 207). 


6. The Hasnanl (f£hushnawi?), several thousand 
in number, divided into three branches, one of which 
Irving at Karkar alongside of the KartAwi { >) levied 
tolls on the pass Darbaud-i KaraboII (the defile of the 
Little ZAb; cf. Hoffmann, op. cit., 263). 

7. Near Karhin (= Kirkuk?) and DakGk lived a 
tribe of 700 men. 

8. A tribe living ‘‘between two mountains" {bayn 
al-dlabalayn) on the territory of Arbll in winter sought 
the good graces of the Mongols, and in summer 
assisted the invasions of Egyptian troops. 

9 - The Mflzandjan [?] to the number of 500 lived 
near Arbll and MAzandjAn, NCrwa and Beithma (these 
two latter cantons are situated on the Great Zab east 
of *Aki). The chiefs of MAzandiAn also ruled the 
related tribe of the Humaydl (of which there were 
1,000 men). The chief of the MAzandjAn called Kak 
had received the title MubAriz al-DIn from the 
‘AbbAsids. The Mongols divided his lands into two 
and Kak remained n&'ib of Arbll. He was dispossessed 
for a time under ArghOn, but according to the $ubfi 
al-a'&il* of al-KaJkasfcand!, his sons and his grand¬ 
sons retained their fief (*Akr and Shush). 

10. Near Tell Haft fin was the land of the numerous 
Sohrl tribe (SohrAn). 

11. Their neighbours were the ZarzArf (“children 
of gold"). They also possessed MalAzgird (= RQbar-i 
BarAzgird) and RustAfc (the southern part of Sham* 
dlnAn). 

12. The IhGlAmerg, of Umayyad origin, num¬ 
bered 3,000 men. 

13. The Kurds of the district of MarkawAn (read 
Margawar) were allies ol their £j 01 imerg 1 and 
ZarzArl neighbours. 

14. Near DiGlAmergwas the canton of Gawir. 

15. Near £>juiamerg beside ‘Afcr and 'AinAdiya was 
the canton of ZibArl inhabited by 500 men. 

16. The HakkArl lived at ‘AniAdiya and num¬ 
bered 4,000 men. 

17. Near the Hakkirl beside Marsh were the 
Diabal al-'AmrAnl and the cave of Kahf DAwGd 
where lived the Basltkl (? ?), 

18. Near DjQIAmerg towards Maw*il lived the 
Bokhti, rivals of the Humaydl. 

19. The Dasim had been very numerous, but 
their chief Badr al-DIn came down to more accessible 
country and there were no more than x,ooo DAsini in 
the province of Maw$il; 500 DAsini lived at c AVr. 

20. The D uni bull (?) inhabited the high moun¬ 
tains. 

To this information given by the Masdlik, the 
Sub ft al-a^sha, basing itself on al-Tathhif composed by 
Taljl al-Din Ibn Na?ir al-Diavsh about 748/1347, 
adds a list of 25 Kurd chiefs with whom the chancel¬ 
leries of Cairo were in correspondence. 

Timur and the Turkoman dynasties. After 
the Mongols, the rival Turkoman dynasties extended 
their power over Kurdistan. This period, of which 
little is yet accurately known, was of considerable 
importance for the Kurds. The Kara Koyunlu 
dynasties penetrated into the heart of KurdistAn, 
involved the Kurd tribes in political and religious 
quarrels (cf. the extremist Shl f a of the Kara Koyunlu) 
and provokod considerable movements of the popula 
tion; it was at this period that the MukrI Kurds seized 
the country' south of the Lake of Urmia [cf. sawdj- 
bulA#]. In contrast to this, the conquest by Timur 
which temporarily swept aside the Kara Koyunlu 
had only a transitory character. 

Many incidents in the history of Hi$n KayfA and 
Xiazlra between 796 - 897 / 1393 - 1 * 9 * are recorded in 
the Syriac Chronicle (written at Haytam) published 
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by Behrisen. Rerum seculo XV in Mesopotamia ge- 
starum liber, Breslau 1838. 

Tlrnfir bad to deal with the Kurds in his campaigns 
ol 79 b /*394 and 803/1400-1. After overrunning 
Baghdad and Diyarbakr. TlmOr attacked Oiazln. 
which was destroyed. The dependencies of l>jazlra 
were likewise conquered. TImfir next crossed the 
mountains separating DiyArbakr from Mush and 
gave a favourable reception to Sfoaral al-DIn of 
Bidlls "renowned for his kindness and justness 1 
throughout all Kurdistan". In 803/1400*1 TImfir 
returned from Baghdad to AdbarbAyiijan and on the 
way was attacked by the Kurds. 

After the death of Timur, Kara Yusuf Kara 
Koyunlu [see sarA kovunlu] returned to Kurdistan 
and sought refuge at first with Shams al-DIn of 
Bidlls. He gave him his daughter and with hts as¬ 
sistance re-established his power. In 820/1417 Kara 
Yusuf by a nishaii confirmed the princes of Bidlls in 
their possessions. When in 824/1421, ShShrukh. son 
of Timur, arrived in Armenia, homage was done to 
hirn by Shams al-DIn of Bidlls, Malik Muhammad 
HakkSri, Malik Khalil of Htyti Kayffi, the amirs of 
Khlran, etc. The Kurds of Khov also remained loyal 
to Shihrukh's governor {Mafia 1 al-sa'dayn, iu, 
Notices ei extraits, xiv, 153). 

The Ak Koyunlu [?.«'.] (the Bayandur dynasty) 
whose principal centre was in Diyarbakr, conducted 
a systematic policy of exterminating tha great Kurd 
families (Sharaf-ndma, i, 164: isfifdl-i kkattnuddahd 
yi Kurdistan), and in general they persecuted tribes 
who had compromised themselves by their attach¬ 
ment tc the Ivara Koyunlu, like the great tribe of 
Cami^hgezek. Usun Hasan's generals §ufi Khalil and 
‘Arab gfcih conquered Hakkarl, which was later 
taken for a brief period by the Dumbuii tribe from 
Bolt&o. In 875/1470 (cf. Behnsch, op. cii., 14) Djazira 
passed entirely into the power of the Ak Koyunlu, 
who appointed their own governor CalabI Beg. whose 
merits are recognised even by the §haraf-ndma,\, 123. 
The Ak Koyunlu general Sulayman b. 131 zan drove 
out of Bidlls the Ibrahim Elan who was later put to 
death by Ya%Qb b. Uzun Hasan. 

The $afawid Shahs and the Ottoman Sul- 
Ifins. Sbah Isma c Il had invaded Armenia at the 
beginning of his war with the Ak Koyunlu. After the 
battle of Sharfir (907/1502) he won all the country be¬ 
tween Baghdad and Mar'asfc. Ismael I's policy with 
regard to the Kurds did not differ from that of the 
Ak Koyunlu. Like the latter, the Shfth relied on the 
Turkoman tribes, but being a zealous extreme Shi*! 
(cf. kijatA**! in F.I *) he was still more predisposed 
against the Sunni Kurds. When eleven Kurd chiefs 
presented themselves at Khov to pay homage, 
Ismael imprisoned most of them and appointed in 
their stead governors chosen from the Klzll-bash 
tribes. 

Henceforth, for about three centuries Kurdistan 
became the arena for the struggle between the 
Ottoman Sulfans and the SJjihs of Persia. The defeat 
of Caldlran {$.*.] (920/1524) was a terrible blow to the 
prestige of the new Persian dynasty. In spite of the 
temporary successes of the successors of Shah 
IsmaTl, their conquests never attained the impor¬ 
tance of his early victories and Persian territory west 
of the Zagros melted away. Ism&^J's attempt to 
thrust Persian governors upon the Kurds was a 
marked contrast to the Ottoman policy instituted by 
the able Hakim Idris, himself a Kurd, which aimed at 
giving Kurdistan a feudal organisation securing the 
predominance of the Kurd nobility. 

The battle of CaldlrAn deeply affected Kurdistan. 


Malik Khalil (Sharaf-ndmu. i, 155), the dispossessed 
prince of Hi$n Ivavffi, had regained possession of 
Si*ird and was trying to regain bis hereditary fief. 
Muhammad Beg of SasQn was fighting against the 
Persians. Aljmad Beg of Mayyifarikln, KAsini Beg of 
Agll. Diamshld Beg of PA1G, had declared in favour 
of the Ottomans. The governor of £jazlra had suc¬ 
ceeded iu repulsiug the Persians from Mawsil. Sa‘Id 
Beg SohrAn had taken Arbll and Kirkftk. Som* 
twenty other chiefs were wavering hi their loyalty to 
the Persians. A personal visit by Idris to all these 
chiefs won 25 of them over to the Sul'An. 

*Vhem Selim had left Tabriz, IsmiTI sent reinforce¬ 
ments to DivArbakir and Hi$n KayfJL Idris sum¬ 
moned to his flag the Kurd levies and defeated Kurd 
Beg. a former Persian governor of Kurdistan. The 
Kurds of Diyarbakir resisted the Persian attack until 
help arrived from Bfylkll Mebmed Pasha. 
Blyikli and Idris met at Hisn KayW and defeated the 
Persians. Then, reinforced by 5.000 Kurds (from 
‘Araadiyar), the Turks relieved DiyArbakir and took 
Mirdin, except for tho citadel which remained in 
Persian hands. Tho Persian commander then executed 
a successful diversion from Baghdad and Kirkuk and 
the people of Murdln drove out the Kurds and invited 
the Persians to re-occupy the town. The two armies 
met on the Nislbln-Urfa road. The Persians were 
defeated, and Dlyfyll forced Sulayman Khan, who 
was still at Mardln, to surrender. The occupation of 
Nislbln, Dfira, MayyAf&rUdn, Diyarbakir and Sindjir 
followed and Idris completed the administrative or¬ 
ganisation of the san&aft. In the province of Diyiir- 
bakir eleven saniiab$ were put under Turkish officials 
and eight under Kurds (Akr&d bcyhgi). The nulls 
confirmed the investitures of the new begs, but the 
latter were always chosen from the same family. Five 
hereditary ftukirnais (Kurd bukumeii) retained their 
dynasties with the transmission of power direct from 
father to son (cf. Tischendorf, Das Lehnwesen »w d. 
masUm. Staaten. Leipzig 1872, chs. ii and iv. quoting 
*Ayn-i ‘All Mtl> dhdl) in-z 3 de who wrote at the 
beginning of the irth/i 7 th century). A similar 
system was later applied throughout Kurdistan from 
Malfttiya to Bayazid and ShabrUur (cf. below the 
Sliaraf-nama, and the very interesting remarks ol 
fcwliyi Celebi, Iv, 176-80, 271-316, on the 37 s andfaks 
joined to Van by the law of Sulayman l and the order 
of march of the local army)- Only the province of 
Kirmanshah remained to the Persians. Idris was 
liberally rewarded and the firmans of investiture 
were sent him with the spaces left blank for him to 
fill iu the names of the recipients (von Hammer, 
GOR\ i, 749 )- 

In 936/1530 Shih Tahmasp recovered Baghdad 
from Dh n 'I-Fakir, a Kurd of the tribe of MG$lu 
(Mo$ullu?). A long series of wars began again. 
Sul (an Sulayman led armies against Persia in 1533, 
* 534 , 1535 . * 548 , 1553 and 1554. In this last year the 
Baghdad troops conquered the Kurds of Belfefls and 
Shahrizur while the Persians were occupied in 
Georgia (von Hammer, op. cit., ii, 236). 

By the peace of 999 /* 59 <> c AbbAs 1 had to cede to 
the Turks the western provinces, including Adhar- 
bAydjan, Shahrizur and LuristSn (ibid,, ii, 559) but 
in 1010/1061 fighting was resumed and by the peace 
of 1021/1612 Persia regained possession of tho lost 
provinces, except §ljahrizOr (ibid., ii, 745 )- Shah 
‘Abbas transported 15,000 Kurds to the frontier of 
KhurAsAn to serve as a bulwark against the Turko¬ 
mans. 

Towards the end of the reign of SfcJih ‘Abbas, 
Turkish efforts were concentrated on Baghdad. 
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During HMi* Pasha’s first campaign (10:2/1623) his 
army included the Kurdistfn troops. The Kurds 
fought bravely. The Persians, having defeated the 
attackers, sent punitive columns to Mirdln. After the 
death of S]jlh •Abbif, the grand vizier Khosrew 
Pasba (7.11.] advanced on Baghdad in 1039/1629. 
Sayyid KljSn of ‘Amildiya, Mira Beg Sohrfln and the 
mixed Kurdi-Arab tribe of Badjilin took the side of 
Khosrew Pa^lja, while Abmad J^han Ardalftn 
threatened the Turkish flank. Khosrew Pagha 
advanced as far as Simia and Hamad An. On 
their way back, the Turks defeated at Cam 6 am 51 
and Dartang a Persian force. Baghdad still bold out, 
and when ]<hosrew PasWa had retired, Abmad KhAn 
Ardalan reoccupicd ShahrizQr (von Hammer, op. 
cit., iii, 17, 23. 49 . 86, 93). Not till 1048/1638 
did Murad IV finally take Baghdad, and in the 
next year the treaty was signed with Persia which 
grosso modo fixed the Turco-Persian frontier 
down to the 19th century (Ta'rlkk-i Na'ltnd, 
i, 686). Persia was now completely behind the 
Zagros chain. 

The great struggle between the Safawfc and Otto¬ 
mans made the Kurds conscious of their political 
importance. The Sharaf-ndma has preserved for us 
an accurate picture of the feudal lie of the Kurd 
tribes and principalities at the height of its develop¬ 
ment about 1005/1596. 

Stiaiaf-ndma. This book by the chief of Bidlls. 
Sfcaraf al-Din [see bidlIs!], finished in 1005/1596, 
occupies an exceptional place among the sources for 
Kurdish history. The history of the Kurds in the strict 
sense (vol. i. in Vdliaminof-Zernof's edition) is divided 
into four parts [pakifa ): the first of these deals with 
those Kurd dynasties which have actually enjoyed 
the privilege of royalty (satjanat); the second with 
those whose members have sometimes had coins 
struck and the khulba recited in their name ; the third 
enumerates the families of hereditary' governors 
Uiukk&tn) and the fourth is devoted to a detailed 
history of the chiefs of Bidlls. Part L gives five 
dynasties, the MarwJnids [7.V.] of Diyarbakr and 
Ejazira, the Hasanwayhids [7.®.] of Dinawar and 
Stjahrizur; the Fadluyids of the Great Lur [see lup-i 
buzurg], the princes of little Lur [see lur-i k 06 ik] 
and the AyyGbids [tj.v.]. 

As the distinction between the second and third 
class of princes is rather subtle and the order in 
which §ljaraf al-Din enumerates the dynasties is 
quite arbitrary, it is better to arrange these dynasties 
according to the geographic*! position of the fiefs, 
taking Ei^rirat ibn ‘Umar as the centre. This list will 
be followed by that of the Kurd tribes in Persia. The 
fiefs of the second class (including Bidlls) will be 
marked with an asterisk (•). 

Sljaraf al-DIn distinguished as far as possible be¬ 
tween the tribes and the families of their chiefs, and 
it h necessary always to bear in mind the bases of 
feudal organisation in Kurdistan. Chiefs of varied 
origins rule the Kurdish. Kurdlcised and Christian 
tribes, with the help of warlike Kurd tribes (‘a^trn/), 
which are sometimes settled, sometimes nomad or 
rather semi-nomad. 

Group A. Between l^azira and Danint: 

1. The chiefs of Djazlra* claimed Lmayyad 
origin, but gave as their ancestor KhAlid b. al-Walld. 
In such confused genealogies we have a combination 
of memories of the Kurd alliances of the Umayyods 
with the local cult of tho descendants of the famous 
general Kh&lid b. al-Walid [q.u], whose tombs are 
shown near Si'ird (Hartmann, Bohtdn, 19, 124). These 
chiefs were at first Yazldls and only later became 


converted to be orthodox Sunnis. After the death of 
SulaymAn b. Khalid his three sons divided his pos¬ 
sessions: Djazira fell to Mir l Abd al ‘Aziz, Gurgll to 
Mir Uadfsljl Beg and Finlk to Mir Abdal. These three 
branches each kept their own fiefs in later times. 

The Sharaf-ndnu 1 refers to the possessions of this 
family as t riJdyet-i Bokhti (i, 320), and enumerates in 
dotal] but without system the x.j ndftiyas forming this 
important fief: Gurgll, Arwakh, Pirfiz, BadAn 
and TanzC (Kolhuk) occupied by the tribe KarsI; 
Finlk; Tftr, Haytam (Helhuro) and Shakh 
inhabited by the Christians; Nish Atil; Aramshat 
the tribe of which (Braspi) is the chief among those 
of Bokht; K6\var or Ivainlz (?);Dayr-dih which 
belongs to TanzS. 

In spite of the careful study by M. Hartmann, 
Boktin, in MitUil. d. V'orderasiat. Gcsclt. (1896), No. 2, 
and (1897), No. r, 1-163, the localisation of some of 
these places is not quite certain. 

The fief of Ejazlral Ibn ‘Umar lay between the 
right bank of the Boh tan and the Tigris. It did not 
include the sources of the Boh tin. Towards the east, 
the neighbour? of the Bo^tl were the Sindiyan (cf. 
under ‘AmSdiya) settled on the KhAbQr. 

2. The ancestors of the rulers of Khlzin, Is* 
biyerd (Sparhet. Ispert; in EwIiyA Celebi: IsbaMrd) 
and Muks (Mukus) were three brothers who came 
from BaHrijAn iKhnisl in the time of the SalfljOks 
SJiaraf-ndma. i, 217). The tribe of the principal fief 
was Namlran; this fief lay along the right bank 
tributaries of the Bohttn and stretched as far as 
MarwAnan. 

3. Stjrrwin (on the right bank of the Bohtfln 
below Khizan and north-east of Si‘ird). The ancestors 
of the "Shlrawi" chief; were in the services of the 
Ayydbids and came to ShlrwSn at the same time as 
the "Malikan” to H 4 n Kayfd. The £hlrawl played 
even the r6le of viziers by the MalikSn [op. cit., i 
155)- The capital of Sljlrwan was KufrS. The other 
dependencies were Awil, Shabistin (also called, 
Gartii = Kimik ?) and Iriin. 

Bidlls. The RozagI (Rozagl) tribe is said to have 
taken its name from the fact that 24 clans, as¬ 
sembled one day (rwtf) in the village of fib in the 
canton of Khoyt (now the of Modkt west of 
Bidlls), and formed a confederation which later 
became divided into two sections: BilbasI and 
Kawaiisi. £haraf al-DIn (i, 361) enumerates the 24 
(read 23) clans of Ruzagi, of which five were old 
settlers and the others newcomers: Bilb&s! (xo clans) 
and I£awalls! (10 clans). 

The Ruzagi took Bidlls and Ha to ($a$tn) from the 
Georgian king TSvIt (David the Curopalalus, 9 S 4 * 
:001 ?). Later they brought from Akhlat two brothers 
of SisAnid origin. One became chief at Bid!!* and the 
other at $3*011. 18 chiefs of the line of Piy*' al-DIn 
had ruled at Bidlls before 1005/1596- The only inter¬ 
ruptions took place under the Saldi<»ks (534-76/1139- 
80) under the Ak Ivoyunlu (871-900/1467-95). under 
Sh3h lsmA‘11 (913-20?/i5D7-i4 ?) and between 941/ 
1534-5 and 986/1578. In this last year Sultan Sulay- 
mftn wanted to exchange the hereditary fief of Amir 
Shams al-DIn for that of Mal 3 (iya- Shams al-Din had 
to leave Bidlls, but fearing new intrigues, went to the 
court of Shah Jahmisp, who treated him with 
generosity. Shams al-Din died in Persia in 965/1558. 
His son Sharaf al-DIn, bom in exile in 940/1533-4, 
was carefully educated at the court (the SljSh even 
had him taught painting). He ruled several Persian 
provinces in succession, and was appointed chief of 
all the Persian Kurds. Alter the accession to the 
throne of IsmS^I II, Sharaf al-Dln fell under suspicion 
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aud was sent to NakhfuwSn. From there he succeeded 
in reaching Van and received from Murad I investi¬ 
ture for Bidlis, to which Mfifjji was added in fyytl 
1583. For the year 1065/1655 HwliyS ("elebi (iv, 8i- 
i2i) gives us a detailed description of Bidlis. The last 
prince of Bidlis, Sharaf Beg, was dispossessed by the 
Turks in 1849 (Lynch, Armenia, ii, X49). 

The rulers of $ 5 sun (Hazo) were called <lzzln 
from their ancestor ‘Izz al-Dln, brother of Diy 5 > al- 
Dln of Bidlis. The i askirats of Sa$un were at first 
Shlrawi, BAbusl, SQsani and Taraukl. The Ruzakl 
[see bidlTs] arrived afterwards; later, after the 
annexation of Arzan the clans of that district 
Kh&HdI. Da>T Mughaiu, ‘Azizan, who had at first 
belonged to Hi?n Kayla, came to join those of 

6. The Suwaydl chiefs claimed a Barmaki origin. 
Their ancestors were adopted by the Suwaydl tribe. 
The hereditary lief of the Suwaydl was Gandj (this 
should be read for KiM± in V6liaminof-Zemof, i, 260). 

7. The PAzQkl tribe, which Sharaf al-Dln places 
among the tribes of Persia ( 1 , 328), is said to have 
been of Suwaydl origin. According to the S&araf- 
ndtna, i, 328, it had no definite religion and showed 
signs of heresy ( raf(l wi-Ubdd). The tribe was divided 
into two branches, j<biUid-begin and Seeker-beglu, 
and one was under the Amirs of Bidlis. Khalid 
received as fiefs j^Jinis, Maliizgird and the canton of 
UfckAn (?) of MQslj. They grew so pround that they 
thought of proclaiming their independence. After the 
battle of Cildlrin, the Suwaydl dispossessed the 
Pazuki from many oi their fiefs {ibid., i, 257). In the 
time of Shah Tahmasp, Klllsjj Beg, appointed chief of 
the Pazuki, received Zagam (near Tiflis). Later, 
Pazuki were transferred to Aladikert, where the tribe 
increased. 

8 . The MirddsI chiefs [MirtUsi in the Selim- 
riarna) claimed to be descended from the ‘Abblsids. 
Their ancestor was a religious leader who came from 
Hakkarl to Agil and whose disciples the MirdSsI be¬ 
came. The tribe themselves said they were of Arab 
origin, being Band Kilab from around Aleppo, who 
migrated about 420/1029 as a result of troubles with 
the Fatimids [see kilAb b. kabI'a and mirdAsids). 
The main one of the three branches, the Buldukflnl, 
lived at Agil; it maintained good relations with the 
Ak Koyunlu. but under Shah Ismfl‘ 11 , Agil was oc¬ 
cupied by the Persians. Of the two other branches of 
the MirdasI, one ruled at palu, at BSghin [below 
KighO and at Kharput. and the other first at 
Bardandi and later at JJjarmuk (south of Arghana- 
ma*dan). 

9. The rulers of Camishgezek claimed to be of 
< Abbas»d descent, but their names rather show a 
Turkish origin (Saldjuk). Their 1 ashiral was called 
Malkl^hT (Malik-Shahi ?). There were about 1,000 
hearths of Malklshl in the Persian service (in Persia ?}. 
The lands of the Malklshl were so numerous that the 
name Kurdistan had become synonymous with 
Camighzezek [Sharaf-ndma, i, 163). They kept them 
in the Mongol period, under Timur and Kara Yusuf, 
but the Ak Koyunlu did all they could to weaken the 
tribes faithful to the Kara Koyunlu and sent the 
Turkish tribe to Kharbandalu against Camishgezek. 
Sbaykh Hasan drove out the Kharbandalu and sub¬ 
mitted to Sh&h IsmlTI. The latter put a Persian 
governor in his place. Selim I restored the hereditary 
amir PIr Husayn. 

Group B. Better e* Diazira and Kills: 

10. Hasan-kayl* [cl. kavrAJ. The local 

chiefs (malikdn) claimed to be of Ayyubid descent, 
which seems very probable. Their ancestor was al¬ 


leged to have received the fief of tfi$n Kayfa from 
the ruler of Mardln. The first chief mentioned by the 
f&araf-njma is Malik SulaymAn who died in 73 6 / 
1335 The Ak Koyunlu seized Ui$n Xayfi, but 
Malik JOjalll, who had taken refuge in tUmd, later 
regained possession of his fief. At a later date the 
Ottomans dispossessed the sons of Malik Khalil. 
Among the dependencies of tfipn KayfS, the^Juira/- 
tuinui mentions Si c ird, BisjjSri, Jur (which sometimes 
figures among the possessions of Djazlra, cf. ibid., 
117, 12 7, 157) and Arzan. 

ir, Sulaymflnl, rulers of Morwdnid origin (i.e. 
from tho Inter branch of the L'mayyads) established 
thcmsolvos at first at Klplkh in the canton of Gbazall 
(between the l\ulp and the Batman §u before they 
join) and gradually captured many strongholds and 
territory as far as the Tigris. They ruled a powerful 
confederation of tribes, the majority of which were 
nomads and in summer moved to the Ala Tagh 
(Niphates). The chief of these tribes was Banuki, but 
the more enterprising was BasiyAn, 1,000 families of 
which migrated to BAyazId under their chief SljAhsa- 
war. A number of these tribes professed Yaridl 
doctrines. The SulaymAnl lived on bad terms with 
their neighbours of SA$On. They were divided into 
two branches, that of l\ulp and Barmin and that of 
Mayyaf Arinin. 

r2. Zraki (the modern pronunciation attested by 
Addai Scher, in JA [1910J, 1 * 9 * 39 ); according to 
Sharaf-al-DIn, Zraki is a contraction of the Arabic 
Azraki- The ancestor of the family, who was an Arab 
holy man from Syria of ‘Alid origin, arrived in 
Mardln in the time of Artuk (d. 516/1122; Abu 'I- 
Faradj, M ukhtasar, 379 )- The iamily formed con¬ 
nections by marriage with the Artu^ids and later 
with the Ak Koyunlu. There were four branches of 
Zra^I, the principal branches being those of Tardjll 
(west of the Batman Su) aud ‘Atak- The two other 
branches were that of Darzini (an old Christian 
convent Dayr Zlr?) and that of Kurdikan (between 
DiyArbaki and Mayyafarikhi), the latter descendants 
of the marriage of a Zraki chief and a gipsy woman 
(du&tar'i hdbuli). 

13. Kills. The ruling dynasty believed it was 
related to those of Hakkarl and ‘AmSdiya. Their 
ancestor Mand (MantashA) had rendered services to 
the Ayyubids, who gave him the canton of Ku$ayr 
(near Antioch). He united under his rule the Yazidls 
of Kusayr and those living between Hama and 
Mar'as]\, a* well as the Kurds of Djcm and Kills. 
Under the Mamiuk Sultans and under Selim I r 
disputes broke out between the Yazidls (Sfcaykh. 
c Izz al-Dln) and the family of Mand, which ended in. 
favour of tho latter; but the hereditary rights of this 
north Syrian fief do not seem to have been on a very 
solid basis. 

Group C. Betueen Djasira and Khov: 

M- Hakkarl* [see iiakkar! and §hamd1vja.n]. 
sharaf al-Dln does not seem to know the old quarters 
of the tribe around ‘AmAdiya from which the Zangid 
Atabcgs had driven them northwards. The amirs 
claimed to be of 'Abbisid descent. 

The first amir mentioned in the Sharaf-ndma it 
c \ut al-Dln Shir (probably simply an arabicisation of 
the name YazdAn-Shir) who held out against Timor 
in 789/1387 in the fortress of Vta. Under the Ak 
Koyunlu, the tribe of Dambuli (of Djazlra) took pos¬ 
sessions of Hakkarl, but the Christians of Diz [As&ri 
= Nestorians) went to Egypt to bring back the scion 
of the ancient family Asad al-Dln Zarrin Gang 
("Golden arm"). The restored dynasty received the 
name of S]umbo (M. Gorzoni, Grammatica della 
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lingua kurJa, Rome 1787, 4: 5 *w>wW|. In the time of 
Isms'll I, the Sfcambo chiefs lived in the castle of 
Bfly (in §hamdln 3 n); a member of the family ruled at 
Vostin (southwest of Van), but tho possession of the 
nil i*>« of KawS^j west of VostSn was disputed with 
the HakkSrl by the Riizakf. Hakkari rule extended 
to Albik in the north. The last representative of the 
HakkAri house, Niir Allih Beg, was dispossessed 
by the Ottomans after the rebellion of Badr Khan 
Beg of Bofchtin, and in 1845, Hallme Kfcanlm sur 
rendered Bagh-fcnl'a to the Turks. The tribe of 
PinySnisJj (fWrf., i, 97, xoo) which still exists is 
mentioned as living near the HakkSrl. 

15. The MabmfidI fief lies north of Hakkari on 
the rivers which feed the lakes of Vin and Artak. 
The rulers (MarwQnids or 'Abbusids of Bokhtan), 
who originally professed the Yazldl faith (§karaf- 
ndma, i, 307) settled there in the Kara Koyuniu 
period and soon canxe into conflict with the Hakk&ri 
and Dumbull. 

16. The D uni but 1 , are a tribe of BofebtAn ( 2 /jara/- 
ntInn, i, 1x8, 3x0: Dumbul-i Bo)&t, which for long 
remained Yazldl). The Dumbull later came into 
Adharb&ydi&n where they received as a fief Suk- 
manabad (SdgmanAbAd) north-west of Khov (now 
ZQrawA). Under the Ak Koyunlu, the Dumbull bad 
seized the castle of Bay (In fjhaindlnAn) and a part of, 
Hakkari (1 bid., i, 193). To their odfak of SukmanflbSd 
Sllih j ahmasp added Khov. Under Sultan Sulay- 
man, the Dumbull received Kofur and BArgiri; later 
they annexed Abaghfi, SuIaymAn-Sarty (the modern 
SarAy) and CAIdlrSn. Zayn al-'Abidln Shir win! 
in his Dustin al-siydfts (beginning of the 19th 
century) says that all the Dumbull are S&I'Is (cf. 
the allusion tn the SJtaraf-natna, i, 31a) arul speak 
Turkish (I). 

17. Br&doet. The ruling family was of GQrSn 
[?.P.] or Hasanwayhid descent. Its lands lay west of 
Urmia. One branch ruled at $oraiy [f.v.]; another at 
Tergewcr and at ftal'a DAwQd. The remnants of 
the Dr&dost tribe now live south of &hamdinan on 
the RQbar i Bradost (a tributary of the Great ZSb, 
the sources of which lie west of Ugfanfl). 

18. UstGnl. The chapter, which is wanting in the 
manuscripts, must certainly refer to the first dynasty 
of SliamdlnAn. whose headquarters were SutQnl in 
the nihiya of Harklk fsee shandInAis]. 

19. The history of the ZarzS (cf. the Zar-zarl of 
Shihab al-DIn al-‘UmarI) announced in tho preface 
to the Sbarafndnia is lacking in the text. 

20. TarzA. The paragraph is lacking in the 
manuscripts and we know nothing of the tribe. 

Group D. South of Hakkari: 

21. *AmAdiya # [q.v.]. We have seen that the 
town of ‘AmAdiya was built on the site of an ancient 
castle under 'Imad al-DIn Zangl (521-41/1x27-46) 
The local dynasty of Bahdin&n mentioned in the 
Skaraf-tuitna seems to have settled in the country 
after the end of the Zangids (7th-8th/x 3th-14 th 
centuries). The chiefs of *Am 3 diya were known for 
their fervour in religious studies. The Sharaf-ndma 
gives their names for the TimQrid period. Later 
(under Ismael I), the Bahdlnan annexed the Zakho 
district inhabited by the Sindl and Sul ay in ini 
which had at one time formed a separate fief [wildyai-i 
Sindiydn). In this way the fief of BahdtnQn incor¬ 
porated the greater part of the mountainous couutty 
north of Maw$fi (Mount Gira, etc.). 

22. Tasini (DAsinI). The chapter dealing with this 
important Yazldl tribe is lacking in the manuscripts, 
but in the text we find a reference which shows that 
the amir s of ‘Amidiya took DohQk from the santfiab-i 


Tasini (i, 109) and that in 941/1534 Sultan Selim I 
gave the sandiak of Arbfl and the whole tcildyat of 
Sohran to Husayn Beg Daseni, a Yazldl chief which 
provoked a bloody war with the Sohran (i, 274-7). 
The latter ended by regaining their patrimony 
and Husayn Beg was executed at Istanbul. On 
the region called Dascn, cf. Hoffmann, Ausziigc, 
202-7. 

23. Sohran (“the red ones"), descendants of 
Kalus, an Arab shepherd of Baghdad who had fled to 
the village of Hudiyan in the ndhiya of A wan (in the 
Sohran territory). His son was proclaimed Amir of 
Balakan (east of RawAcdiz) and seised the castle of 
AwSn. The capital of Sohran, which was embellished 
by their buildings (Rich, Narrative, i, 157) was Harir 
(on a tributary of the Great Zab below RawAndiz). 
The SohrAn were still a powerful tribe about 1005/ 
*596- 7 . but later succumbed to attacks of neighbours 
and the BAbAn [Narrative, i, 157) benefited by their 
decline. 

24. B&bftn. This name is really applied to several 
successive dynasties. Their principal fief lay south of 
the little ZAb and had as its capital Shari-Bazer, but in 
1x99/1784 the BAbAn built a new capital SulaymAniy- 
ya [q.v. for details]. 

25. MukrI, who now occupy the region south of 
Lake Urmia [for details see sAwdj-bulak] had broken 
off from the tribe of BabAn. 

26. Ban a. The Ikhtiyar al-DIn chiefs bore this 
name because they had adopted Islam of their own 
free will (ikhtiynr) (for details see sawd2-bvlakJ. 

27. Ardalin: see the articles, ardalAn, shah- 

RAZUR,, SINK A, SlSAR. 

28. GAl-Baghi [Sharaf-ruling, ii, suppl. 36*45; the 
addition is dated 1092/1681. Their chief 'Abbas Agha 
of tho Turkish tribe of Ustadjalu received a “spring of 
water" in MarlwAn [cf. sinna] from BIgebeg ArdalAn 
(900-42/1495-1535]. 'Abbas Agha later settled at 
Bildwar, a former fief of the Kalhur. His followers 
were recruited from different tribes. ShAh Tahmasp 
confirmed him in his rule over Bilawar and the 
“Twelve OymAk". 

Later, the Porte gave ‘AH Khan GAlbaghi the 
sar* 4 iak consisting of Kirind. Shaykhan, CakarAn (?>, 
Khorkliora. Zend, etc., while Yar Allah received the 
timar of Lrekle (?), Rangrazaii and SahbAaAn (?). 

29. Kalhur (Kalhurr). The chiefs claimed to be 
descended from GGdarz, son of GIw, in the Persian 
epic. The ‘af&irut of the Kalhur is called GQran (i, 
3x7! bin some manuscripts talk of “Kalhur 
and GQrAn'* [$haraf-nima. ii, suppl. 6). There 
were three branches of the Kalhur; those of 
Palangin [cf. sinna], Dartaug and MAhl-dasht 
[cf. kirmansbAh]. 

The possessions of the chiefs of Darn a and 
Dartang (now Ridjab in the district of Zohab) ac¬ 
cording to Sharaf al-Din, i, 319, corresponded to the 
older HulwSn [f.v.J. About 1005/1596-7, the power of 
Kub&d Beg stretched from Dinawar and Biliwar to 
Baghdad. MahIda.'h t and BHJwar (south of the 
Murwari pass) formed the patrimony (odja*) of the 
third branch of the Kalhurs. The Mahldasht branch 
was nomadic. All this perhaps explains the scantiness 
of the information given by Rashid al Din. The 
GQran now keep their old patrimony, but the Kalhur 
tribe occupies the region south of the great BaghdSd- 
Kinninsljah road. 

Group E. The Persian Kurds: 

The plan of the section ffirka) of the Sharaf-numa. 
devoted to the Akrdd-i bin is not very clear. The 
author was writing at a time when the Perso-Turkish 
frontier was not settled. 
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The principal tribes of Persia were three in number: 
SiySh Man$ur, CiganI and Zangana. Their eponyms 
were three brothers who came from Luristan or 
"GurAn and ArdalAn". Besides those tribes and the 
lesser ones mentioned by Sfjaraf al-DIn, there were 
24 tribes (yirtni ddrt) of KarSbdgh [7.1.] (in Trans* 
caucasia), about 3,000 men under one ruler, and the 
Gil tribe m Khurasdn without counting tribes of 
minor importance. 

The tribe of SiySh Mansur. In the time of ShAh 
Tahmasp its chief had become A mir al-umard 9 of all 
the Kurds in Persia (over 24 tribes). 

A part of the CiganI emigrated to GhaWist.in. 

The tribe of Zangana (Zengene) distinguished 
itself in al- c lralc and KhurasAn 

From 1650 to 1730. ‘‘Great Kurdistan", as 
it has been described by Sharaf al-DIn, and in so far 
as it consisted of a series of autonomous Kurd chief¬ 
tainships, had been already reduced in sire by the , 
introduction oi Turkish rule in the sandiaks of 
Diy 8 rbakr and Van. Not only did the treaty of 1049/ 
1639 put an end to the Persian expansion westwards, 
but Turkey during the reign of the Safawid epigoni 
succeeded in re-occupying the western provinces of 
Persia as well as Transcaucasia (von Hammer, GOR *, 
iv, 235). Practically all the Kurds in this way were 
reunited under Ottoman rule. Having no longer cause 
to fear the Persians, the Turks systematically under¬ 
took the task of centralisation. 

As early as the reign of Murad IV, we find Malik 
Abroad Pa^ha, appointed governor-general of DiyAr- 
bakr in 1048/1638, making an expedition against the 
Yazldls of SindjAr. Later (1065/1655), the same Pasha 
after his transfer to Van subdued all the Kurds in this 
region. 

In 1076/1666 a Kurd, the son of a £* aykh, declared 
himself the MaftdS, but was captured by the rulers 
of Maw*il and ‘Amftdiya. The affair ended harm¬ 
lessly by Sul(in Meheiumed IV taking the sot- 
JisatU Mahdi into his personal service (von Hammer, 

iii. 589). 

In the reign of the feeble Shall Ijusayn, the 
Kurds of ttl^JrAk in 1131/1719 besieged HamadSn and 
carried their depredations up to the capital itself. In 
1134/1722 by order of SllSh TahmAsp 11 an attempt to 
retake Isfahan, which had been occupied by the 
Afghans, was made by the Kurd chief Fandun 
(Feridun ?). but it was confined to an attack on the 
Armenian quarter. The Afghans drove off Faudun 
who went back to his lands and submitted to the 
Turks (J. Hanway, A Historical account oj the British 
trade, London 1753 . hi). Fortune deserted the 
§aiawids. Even *Abb 5 s lyull Khin Ardalln submitted 
to Hasan PasfcA (von Hammer, iv, an; cf. however, 
RMM, xlix, 87). His example was followed by the 
chiefs of tJjawanrud, Dama, Di 5 f. Harsin and finally 
by the sipahsdldr ‘All Mardan BakhtlvAri [Payll ?] 
(von Hammer, iv, 227). 

The Afghans. During the bloody and transitory 
period of Afghan rule in IsfahAn, Ashraf defeated the 
Turks (battle of AndjIdAn in 1138/1726), who had in 
their ranks 20,000 Kurds under Bebck SulaymAn- 
oghlu (Sulaym&n Baban?). The Turks attributed 
their defeat to the conduct of the Kurds, upon whom 
A^hraf had lavished promises; indeed, shortly before 
some of the Kurds had gone over to the Afghans. In 
spite of his initial success, in the next year 1140/1727 
A§hraf had to repurchase his sovereign rights by 
ceding to the Turks the whole of western Persia, 
including the Kurd and Lur cantons. 

Nadir §hah. Towards the end of the reign of 
Sul(An Ahmad III, affairs began to change. By the 


treaty of 1144/1732 the Persians regained their 
western provinces, and soon Nadir invaded Ottoman 
territory and advanced up to the gates of Baghdad. 
The Turks tried in vain to check his advance with 
Kurdish troops until in 1146/1733 Topai ‘OxhmAn 
Pasha appeared on the scene with Kurd reinforce¬ 
ments which he had taised in Mawsil. Nadir was 
defeated. In 1147/1734, he operated with success in 
the Caucasus and took Tiflls, which had a garrison 
of 6,000 Kurds. By the peace of 1149/1736 the old 
frontiers of 1049/1639 wero restored. In 1743, NAdir 
again invaded Turkish territory, but in spite of Kurd 
and Arab help was driven back to Sinna where 
he was finally defeated (von Hammer, iv, 317, 
398 * 9 )- 

N 4 dir was not popular with the Kurds, although 
there is an epic poeni in the Guram dialect on his 
struggle with Topai * 0 tbm 4 n PA^hA. Among the 
ArdalAn, NAdir replaced SubbAn Verdi KbAti by his 
brother, which provoked a popular rising [RMM, xlix, 
88). In 1137/1727 during a revolt ol the Turkomans, 
the Kurds of KhurAsAu (Camisbgczck and Karaforlu) 
refused their help to N&dir, who punished them and 
transported them to Mashhad. NAdir was assassinated 
in 1x60/1747. while on his way to punish once more 
the Kurd rebels of Kh^rasAn (Jones. Hutoircdc Nadir, 
London 1770, 1x8-20). The Kurds (Dumbuli, etc.) 
played their part in the anarchy which followed the 
death ol NAdir, but the Porte refrained from inter¬ 
vention. 

The Zand dynasty. After the death of NAdir 
Shah, Karim KhAn Zand (f.v.j, one of the best rulers 
Persia has ever had, ruled tho greater part of the 
country. The Zand were a Kurdish tribe of secondary 
importance [Sharaf-ndma. I, 323) living between 
Hamadan and Vlaiayir in the district formerly called 
Ighar. Under Nadir they had been transported to 
1 Khurasan, but after his death they went back to their 
old homes (Ta'rikh i Zandiyya, ed. Beer, pp. xi, 
xviii). With the death of Lutf ‘All KhAn in 1209/1794, 
the dynasty came to an end. The Zand tribe was 
certainly too weak to be a serious support to the 
dynasty, but Karim Kh&n, like his predecessors, had 
brought several Kurd tribes irom Kurdistan to 
Sijlr-U (AbmadAwand, RMM, xxxviii; KOrunl, who 
live in a particular quarter in ShlrAz, O. Mann, Die 
Tajik Mundarten d. Previn z Tars, Berlin 1909, p. 
xxlx). 

The KAdjars. On the death of Agfca Muhammad 
Sh ah KAjJjSr (1211/1797), $adik KhAn ShakAkl seized 
the crown jewels and for some time tried to gain the 
throne [The dynasty of the Kajars, tr. Sir Harford 
Jones Brydgos, Londou 1833, 20, 27, 32, 37, 50, 78, 
106; R. G. Watson, A history of Persia, London 1866, 
107, ixj, 125). Iu 1221/1805 the Persians had inter¬ 
vened on behalf of *Abd al-Rahman Pasha of Sulay- 
milniyya (cf. Rich, Narrative, i, 384; Watson, op. cii., 
155, and the MukrI Kurd song in tho collection made 
by O. Mann, No. xvi). In 1236/1821, as a result of 
troubles caused by the Kurd tribes of IJaydaranlu 
and Sipkan, the Persians invaded Turkish territory 
as far as Bidlls and MQsh; at the same time they 
advanced as far as ShcrAb&n near Baghdad by the 
KirniAnihAh road. The peace of 1238/1823 signed at 
Erzcrfta restored the frontier of 1049/1639, but the 
Persians refused to evacuate the district of ZohAb 
peopled by Kurds. The fate of SulaymAniyya re¬ 
mained in suspense. A new war was about to break 
out in 1842 when Great Britain and Russia intervened 
to mediate, and in 1246/1847 a new treaty was signed 
at ErzerOm by which Zohab was to be divided into 
two parts, while Persia gave up all claim to SuIaymA- 
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aiyya in favour of Turkey. During 1848-52, a mixed 
commission composed of representatives of four 
powers went over the frontier, but the attitude of the 
Ottoman delegate Darwish Pasha prevented an 
agreement being reached. Darwish Pasha not only 
had the canton of Kotur occupied by soldiers, but in 
a secret memoir (published at Istanbul in 1286/1869 
and 1321/1903) developed the thesis that all the Kurd 
cantons south and west of Lake Urmia belonged to 
Turkey. 

Turkey in the 19th century. In 1826, the 
governor of Shvas, Rashid Mebiued Tasha, was given 
the task of pacifying the Kurds and installing Turkish 
governors in Kurdist&n. About 1830 a great Kurd 
rising broke out in several places. Its leaders were 
Badr Khan and Sa'Id Beg, Isni&'U Beg and 
Muhammad Pasha of Rawdndlz. About 1820 
(1830?) lie had declared himself independent and 
attacked the tribes of Khugljnaw; in 1831 ho seized 
Arbli, Aitun Kdprli, Koy-Sandjak and RUniya. The 
following year he extended his power towards Maw$il; 
at Alfcosh 172 Christians were put to death. ‘Akra, 
Zibar and ‘AmSdiya were next taken. In 1833 the 
troops of Rawandiz penetrated as far as Zakho and 
Djazlra to re-establish Badr j<han in power there. 
The Yazldfe were severely punished on several 
occasions. Their chief ‘All, who refused to become a 
convert to Islam, was executed (cf. the popular 
ballad commemorating this event, JA [1910] 134*6), 
and a whole body of Yaaldls were massacred on the 
hill of I\oyundjlk. In 1835 Ottoman troops were sent 
against Rashid Mcfcnied Pagha from Baghdad, 
Maw$il and SIwas, and in 1836 the Mir of Rawandiz 
was captured by a ruse. Risings and their suppres¬ 
sions continued for several years longer (cf. Poujoulat, 
Voyages, i, 3731 Moltkc, Drieje , Berlin 1841, 259-84). 

The defeat at Nizfb (1839) inflicted on the Otto¬ 
mans by the Egyptians released new troubles in 
Kurdistfin. In 1843 began the rising of Nfir Allah 
Beg of Hakkirl and of Badr Khan of Djazlra. 
The Nestorians of Hakkflrl had lodged a complain 1 
in Maw$il against the oppressions of Niir Allah Beg. 
In reply, the latter laid waste the Nestorian canton 
of Barwarl. The massacres went on for several years 
and the number of victims is said to have reached 
10,000. The powers made representations at Con¬ 
stantinople, and in 1847 a large army inder ‘Othman 
Pagha attacked the Kurds. Badr KhSn and Nur Allah, 
defeated in several battles, surrendered and were 
deported from Kurdistan (cf. Sir H. Layard, Nineveh, 
vii; Revue de VOrient chrUien (1900] v, 649-53; Addai 
Seher, in JA [1910], lee. tit.; on Kurd-Nestorian 
affairs in general see: A. Grant, The Nestorians, Now 
York 1841; G. P. Badger, The Nestorians, London 
1852; J. Ter kins, .-I residence oj 8 years in Persia 
among the Nestorian Christians, New York 185a; C. 
Sandreczki, Reise nach Mosul tend durch Kurdistan 
und Vrumia , Stuttgart 1857; Riley, Christians and 
Kurds, in The Contemporary Review [Sept. 1889]; 
F. N. Heazell and J. Margolwuth, Kurds and Chris¬ 
tians, London 1913; YY. A. and E. T. A. W. Wigram, 
The cradle of mankind, London 1914: W. W. Rockwell, 
The pitiful plight of the Assyrian Christians in Persia 
and Kurdistan, New York 1916; H. C. Luke, Mosul 
and its minorities, London 1925). 

The Russo-Turkish Wars. In 1804-51 the 
Russians came into contact with the Kurds and this 
new influence soon made itself felt. The Russo- 
Turkish wars of 1828-9. 1853-8, 1877-8, each had far- 
reaching effects in Kurdistan (the question has been 
specially studied by Averianov, Kuril v toinakh 
Rossii, Tiflis 1900). As early as 1829 the Russians had 


raised a Kurd regiment. As a result of the expatria 
tion of Christians, the Kurds after the war began to 
spread considerably farther north and west. During 
Use Crimean campaign, the Russians raised two Kurd 
regiments. On the other hand, when the Turkish 
troops had loft for the north, a considerable- 
rising was stirred up in Boh tan by the popular 
Yazd2n Shir, nephew and a former rival of Badr 
Kb^n. 

The war of 1877-8 was at once followed by a rising 
among the Hakkiri Kurds of Bahdin 3 n and Boht&n 
directed by the sons of Badr Khan and later by the 
rebellion under Shaykh c Ubayd A!Uh of the 
Nakshbandi order. The Kurd invaders in 1880 
ravaged the Persian districts of Urmia, S&wdi-Bul&k, 
Miy&ndoib and Maragh* and threatened Tabriz it* 
sdf. The chief victims were SJjIHs. Russia sent a 
detachment of troops to protect the Araxes frontier. 
Persia mobilised considerable forces Including the 
M 3 kQ [?.o.] cavalry. Turkey, which had barely 
finished the war with Russia, endeavoured to avoid 
complications. Finally, the Shaykh returned to 
Shamdinan, whence he was sent to Istanbul. He soon 
escaped from the capital, and via the Caucasus 
returned to Shamdinan. but be was again captured 
and in 1883 died in Mecca. 

The fjamidiyya troops. The weakening of 
Turkey after 1878, art 61 of the treaty of Berlin 
securing for the Armenians reforms and security 
against the Kurds and Circassians, the stubborn 
reaction of the Ottoman government against reforms, 
and from 1885 the development of the Armenian 
revolutionary movement with branches in Russia, 
Switzerland and London, brought complications into 
the hitherto quite peaceable relations of Kurds and 
Armenians, in as much as the latter had hitherto 
submitted to the authority of the Kurd feudal chiefs. 
About 1891 Shakir Pasha, later appointed to bring 
into operation the reforms in Anatolia, conceived the 
idea of creating irregular Kurd regiments, like those 
of Russian Cossacks. The object of the reform was 
to train the Kurds and attach them to the Ottoman 
government. The attempt was not considered satis¬ 
factory. for later the Vamldiyya levies were trans¬ 
formed into regulars (Khaflf suudrl). The creation of 
the Ifamiixyya in any case, by the part given to the 
Kurds and the ambitions aroused, made a consider¬ 
able stir. There was even bloodshed between the 
tribes. 

Armenc-Kurd relations. At the same time, 
relations between the Armenians and the Kurds 
(these "brothers of land and water" according to a 
phrase recorded by the European consuls) were 
changing for the worse. The summer of 1894 was 
marked by bloody encounters at §i$iln which ended 
by the devastation of five villages and the whole of 
the canton of Talori (Dalvorikh) inhabited by Arme¬ 
nians. The ©vents at Sa§un were the first of a long 
series of Armenian demonstrations and their san¬ 
guinary suppressions, in which the Kurds took an 
active part. In 1895 an attempt at a rising had been 
made among die Hakkari Kurds, but was speedily- 
suppressed; it was not directed against the Christians. 
From the beginning of the 20th century to the World 
War, the relations between Armenians and Kurds 
seem to have been fairly peaceful. On the question in 
general, see Abovian, Kuril, in the Kavkax news¬ 
paper, Tiflis 1848, Nos. 46, 47, 49, 50, 51 (where the 
"father of Armenian literature" gives a very sym¬ 
pathetic picture of the Kurd character); Creagh, 
Armenians, Koords and Turks, London 1880; A. S. 
Zdenoy, Zafiska k Marie raspreieleniy& armiansk. 
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naselcnira, in Zap is. Kavkat. Otd. Geogr. Obshl. 
(Tiflis 1895), xviii; A. Vamb^ry, Armcni<r 11. Kaiden, 
in Deutsche Rundschau (1890), Ixxxvl, zi 6*31; 
Rohrbach, Armenier u. Kurdcn, in Vcrhand. d. Gesell. 
Erdkundc (Berlin 1900), 128-33; Baron L. de 
Contensoa, Chriticns tt musnlmaivs, voyage <t itudis, 
Paris 1901; H. B. Lynch, Armenia, passim ; Maycvski, 
Opisaniye V'an ska go i Bitlis vilayetov, Tiflis 1904 (the 
authoritative work); N. Y. Marr, Ycshic y slave 
“Uletn”, in Z\ 7 01RA0, xx (1910)*. Zarzecki (consul 
of France at Van), La question kurdo-armdnicnne, in 
La Revue de Paris, 13 April 19U, and the diplomatic 
correspondence, publ. in the "Livres Jaimes'*, the 
"Blue books" and the Russian "Orange book" of 
1914. 

The 20th century. At the beginning of the 
20th ceatury a new figure appeared 011 the Kurd 
horizon outside of the usual centres of Kurd move¬ 
ments: Ibrahim Pasha b. Mahmud b. Timawl b. 
AyyQb, chief of the Millf (MilSn) tribe in the canton 
of l^ariwPrSn (between Diyarbakr and Aleppo). 
Ibr&him Pa?fca had made himself an almost in¬ 
dependent position. When the constitution of t9o8 
was proclaimed, lie openly rebelled and retired to the 
mountains of ‘Abd al-‘AzIz where he was killed (SI. 
Wiedemann, Ibrahim Pascha's Gluck uni Ende, in 
Asian, viii, 1909, 34-7, 32-4, and Sir Mark Sykes, 
The caliphs' last htritage, 317*27). 

A considerable agitation was aroused among the 
Kurds when the question of the Turco-Persian 
frontier was reopened. After the check to the 
Russians in the Far East (Russo-Japanese War), 
Turkey in 1903 occupied the disputed cantons of 
Urmia and S 4 w(Jj-Buiak inhabited by the Kurds. The 
latter were drawn into the very complicated political 
game. Turkish occupation only ceased at the begin¬ 
ning of the Balkan War (in October 1912), but only to 
make room for Russian troops sent into the districts 
of i£hoy and Urmia. Scions of noble Kurd families 
travelled in Russia. On 17 November 1913 a protocol 
of delimitation was signed at Istanbul and just before 
the World War, a Four-Power Commission (Turkey, 
Persia, Britain and Russia) succeeded In settling the 
frontier of the disputed regions by re-establishing 
generally the status quo of the beginning of the 19th 
century (cf. Minorsky, Turetskoptnsdsk. raxgrani- 
Uniyt, in Itreslia Russ. Geogr. Obski., Petrograd, IU 
1 * 9 * 6 ]. 33 *' 9 2 )- 

The War of 19x4 x8. In the course of the war 
from 19x4 to 19x8, the Kurds were between two 
fires. On the activities of Ismail Agha Simko, 
see shakak. On the inter allied plans (March 
19x6) regarding Kurdistan, cf the documents 
in Rasdel Aziatskoi Turtsii, Moscow 1924, 185-7, 
223. 

After 1917 x8, the situation was radically changed. 
Kurd committees were formed everywhere (cf. Driver, 
Report on Kurdistan, Mount Carmel, Palestine 1919; 
this publication is in the British Museum). SharU 
Pa^Jia assumed the role of Kurd representative in 
Paris and on 22 March 1919 and 1 March 1920 
presented to the Peace Conference two memoirs on 
Kurd claims with a map of “Kurdistan integral" (cf. 
L’Asie francaise, No. 175, 19* 9 . x 9 a “ 3 >- At the same 
time, on 20 December 1919, an arrangement was 
reached between Sharif Pasha and the Armenian 
representatives, and the two parties made conjointly 
declarations to the conference (cf. the text of the 
agresmont in the nowspaper Pcydm-i Sabdb, Istanbul, 
24 Feb. 1920; cf. also Lc Temps, Paris, xo March 
x920). The Treaty of Sbvres of 10 August 1920 having 
created Armenia (Arts. 88-93) out of the four irildyeti 


(of Trebizond, Erzerum, Van and Bidlis), provided 
in articles 62-4 for “a local autonomy for the land 
where the Kurd element predominates, lying east of 
the Euphrates, to the south of the frontier of Armenia 
and to the north of the frontier of Turkey with Syria 
and Mesopotamia”. If tho Kurd population within 
the limits mentioned showed to the Council of the 
League of Nations "that a majority of the population 
of these regions desires to be independent of Turkey 
and if the Council then thinks that this population is 
fit for independence", Turkey agreed to conform to 
the recommendation, and in this case the Allied 
Powers would raise no objection to the voluntary ad¬ 
hesion to this "mdependent Kurd state” of the Kurds 
living in the wildyet of Maw$il. As a result of later 
events, the Kurd question reduced itself to the fate 
of the Kurds in the wild yet of Maw$il. The Turkish 
representatives held that "the Kurds differed in 
nothing from the Turks and that although speaking 
different languages, these two peoples formed a single 
bloc as regards race, faith and customs" (Conference 
at Lausanne, speech ol M^met Pa$ha at the meeting of 
23 Jan. 1923). By the decision of the Council ol the 
League of Nations on 16 December 1925, the uril&yet 
of Maw$il was allotted to^lrAk,buth with astipulation 
reserving to the Kurds the fulfilment of their desires, 
notably that “officials of Kurd race should be ap 
pointed for the government of their country, for the 
administration of Justice and for teaching in the 
schools and that the Kurd language should be the 
official language of all these services". 

During the long negotiations concerning Maw$il, 
serious troubles broke out in the region ol Kharpat 
and Diyarbakr as a result of the insurrection of 
Shayki! Sa l Id NakLhbandl. Shayfch Sa c Id was 
captured on 16 April 1925 and executed at Diyiirbakr. 
After the settlement af the Maw$il question, the 
Turkish government in Ankara enforced a policy, the 
tendency of which was to eliminate from Kurdistan 
feudal and tribal influences; cf. Gentizon, L’in¬ 
surrection kurie, in La Revue de Paris, 15 Oct. 
1925. 

Bibliography. A history of the Kurds, the 
preliminaries of which have been outlined above 
would necessitate a great deal of preparatory work 
and research in Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Aramaic 
and Georgian sources. A systematic ransacking of 
sources like the Selim-mima of Hakim Idris and 
his son Abu ' 1 -Fadl and the Ta i nkk-i * Alam-ard-yi 
( Abba si would yield a rich reward The basis of our 
knowledge of Kurd history is certainly the Sharaf- 
•uhna (down to 1005/1596). The text was published 
(mainly from a manuscript collated by the editor 
himself) by Veliaminof-Zemof, Sckcrcf-namch, i 
(history of the Kurds). St. Petersburg i860; ii 
(variants of volume i, and general history of Turkey 
and Persia from the beginning of the Ottoman 
dynasty to 1005/1596), St. Petersburg 1862. New 
editions of it exist by M. ‘A. ‘AwnI, Cairo 1931, and 
by M. A. ‘AbbSsI, Tehran 1343/1965; Arabic 
translations by M. J. Bendi Rojbayani, with co¬ 
pious notes and comments, Baghdad 1372/1953; 
M. ‘A. ‘Awn! and Yabyi al-Khasljshab, Cairo 
1958-62, 2 vols.; a Russian translation by E. I. 
Vasil'eva, i, Moscow 1967; the French translation 
by F.-B. Charmoy, Cheref t\dmah ou fastes de la 
nation kurde, in 2 volumes and four parts, St. 
Petersburg 1868-73, includes commentaries (in¬ 
cluding a translation of the relevant chapters in the 
Qlihdn'tiuma of HAdidil Khalifa), but is now in 
many respects out-of-date and lacks an index. Cf. 
also the works of H. Barb, Uber die Kurdcn- 
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Chrontk von Sckeref; Gesckichtliche Shiite i. 33 vtr- | 
schicdenen hvriischen Fiir&tengeSchlechUr ; G esc hick le 
t\ 3 Kurden-Dynastten\ Geuh. t. weiUren Kurden- 
Dynastien-, Geschickte d. kurdischen Fiirstenherr- 
schafl ttx Btdlis, which appeared respectively in 
SB Ah. Wien, x (1853), 258-76; xxii (1857). 3-28; 
xxviii (1858), 3-54; xxxi (1859); xxxii (1859), 
145 30. The lost history of Kurdistan by Muham¬ 
mad Efcndi £hahrazurl (d. x073/1662 at Medina, 
cf. Tail <*l- c arils, s.v. Kurd), had not come to light 
by 1927. For the histories of the house of ArdalSn, 
cf. sinna, where should be added the history (to 
1254/1834) of Khusraw b. Muhammad b. Minu^ihr, 
cf. F. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrils per sans de 
la Bibl. Rationale, i, 305, No. 498. On the Pisa la/ 
Anstib al-Akrdd, belonging to the Asiatic Museum 
of Petrograd, cf. Romaskcvid in Milangcs Asia- 
tique, new scr., Petrograd *9*8, 39 *- The news¬ 
paper Zdr-i Kurmdndji (of Raw 5 ndiz) published 
in Kurdish a short history Quanta-y\ Bahdristdn 
(192O) and announced the early publication of the 
Ta’rifch-i Kurdan of Zayn al-‘Abidin Beg. General 
information on Kurd history will be found in G. 
Campanile. Storia della redone dt Kurdistan e dellc 
settt di religivne ivi existenti, Naples 1818; E. 
Quatremfcre, Notice sur le Masdlik alab$dr, in 
Notices et exlrails, xiii, 1838; C. Rich, Narrative of 
a residence in Koordtslan, London 1836 (cf. sulay- 
mAniyya) ; Charmony, in the preface to his trans¬ 
lation of the 5 iara/-n«iMia; P. Lercli, Izsledoraniya 1 
ob iranskibii Kurdokh, St. Petersburg 1856,1. 20-33; 
G. Hoffmann. AusxUge aus synschen Aklen per si- 
scher Martyren, Leipzig 1880: W. Tomaschek, 
Stvtuu, in SB A A. Wien (1895). U 3 - 4 ; M. Bittner. 
Der Kurdengau Vschnuje, In ibid., 133; H. Rawlin- 
son and A. Wilson in the Encycl. Britannica, 1911. 
xv, 949-51; Addai Scher, Episodes de Vhistoirc du 
Kurdistan, In JA, xv (r 9 ro), 119-40 = the events 
of iso?, 1508, 15x0-12 (Djaxlra), 1523, 1689, 1712 
(‘Am&diya), 1820-36 (Kawandiz); E. B. Soane. To 
Mesopotamia . .. in disguise, London rQi2,ch. xvi; 

V. Minorsky, Kurdl, St. Petersburg 19x5; G- R. 
Driver, Studies i« Kurdish history, m BSOS, il 
(1922), 491-5x3; V'. Minorsky, La domination des 
Dailamttes, in Publ. Soc. £t. Ir. et Arts persans, 
Paris 1932 (also in Iranica, twenty articles, Tehran 
1964, 12-30); idem, La Perse au XV* s. entre la 
Turquie et Venise, in ibid., No. 3, Paris 1933; A. 
Sakisian, Abdel Khan, seigneur hurde de Bitlis au 
X VII* s. et ses tr/sors, in JA , ccxxix (1937), 253-70; 

A. Sairastian, Kurds and Kurdistan, London 1918; 
M. Canard, H’amdamdes, t, Algiers 1951; M. A. 
Zakl, Ta'rikk al-duttal wo 'l-imardt al-kurdiyya fi 
’l-'ahd al tslatni, At. tr. M. ‘A. 'AwnI, Cairo 1364/ 
1945; Cl. Cahen, Un traiti d'otmuterie compost pour 
Saladin, iu BEO t Damas, xii (£947-8), 1-163; V. 
Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian history. I. New light 
on the Shaddddids of Ganja. II. The Shaddddids of 
Ani. III. Prehistory of Saladin, London 1953; 
idem, Thomas of Metsop c on the Timurid Turkmen 
wars, in Prof. Muhammad Shafi volume, Lahore 
1955 * * 45 * 7 °; Mongol place-names in Mukri Kurdi¬ 
stan, in BSOAS, xix (1957), 38-81; Cl. Cahen, Con 
tribution d I'hisloire du Diydr-Bakr an quatoriiime 

sttclc, in JA ( 1955 ). 65*100; H. A. R. Gibb, The 
armies of Saladin, in Studies on the civilization of 
Islam, Boston 1966, 74*90; idem, The achievement 
of Saladin, in ibid., 91**07; M. S. Lazarev, Kurd¬ 
istan i Kurdskayq problema, Moscow 1964; A. 
Khallin, Bor'ba za Kurdistan, Kurdskiy vopros v 
meidunarodnihh o!no§heniyaks XIX veku, Moscow 
1963; Dialile D 2 alil, Vosslanie Kurdov 1880 goda, 


Moscow 1966; N. Kh. Mahmudov, The Kurdish 
people [in Armenian], Krivan 1959; M. M. ‘Umar 
al ‘Abbflsl, I mar it Huhdlndn al- l abbdstyya fl 
Kurdistan •il-unisfa, Baghdad 1972; S. H. Longrigg, 
Four centuries of modem ‘Iraq, Oxford 1925. 

(V. Minorsky) 

C. From 1920 to the present day. 

The First World War (X914-X8) led to many poli¬ 
tical upheavals in the Near and Middle East. The 
Arab countries (Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan 
and Ur&k) were detached from the Ottoman Empire. 
The sultanate was abolished in 1922, the republic 
proclaimed in Turkey on 23 Oc tober and the caliphate 
suppressed on 3 March 1924- Finally, the Council of 
the League of Nations assigned to c IrSlj the vilayet of 
Maw^il on 26 December 1925. For his part, General 
Ri<J 3 Khan overthrew m Persia the KftdjSr dynasty 
and founded the Pahlavl dynasty on 23 October 1925. 
These rectifications of frontiers resulted in rendering 
still more complicated the situation of the Kurds who, 
instead of liviug under only two governments, the 
Ottoman Empire and the Pe:sian Empire, were 
henceforth to find themselves divided between five 
different countries: Turkey, Iran, 'Irak, with some 
quite important minorities in Syria and several 
colonies in the lands of Soviet Transcaucasia, 
sc. Armenia, Georgia and AtJbarbaydian. From 
now on, their destiny would evolve differently, 
according to the different states which sheltered 
them. 

General bibliography'. F. de Richemont, 
Minority du Prothe Orient, U probleme des Kuriles, 
ia Rev. polit. et parUmentaire, clxxv (1938) ; L. 
Rambout, Les Kurdes et It droit. Des lextes. Des 
faits, Paris 1947; Memorandum sur la situation des 
A*writes et leurs revendicalions prlserui a t'ONU, 
Paris 1948; W. G. Rlphinston. The Kurdish ques¬ 
tion, in JRCAS, xxxi/i (1948). 38-51; B. Nikitine, 
Acs Kurdes, essai sociologique el hislorique, Paris 
1956; S. S. Gavan, Kurdistan, divided nation of the 
Middle East, London 1958; J. Joseph, The Nesto- 
riaiis and their Muslim neighbours, .*1 study of 
western influences on their relations, Princeton 1961; 
J. Blau, Le probleme kurde, essai socioloiique et 
historique, Brussels 1963; D. Kinnane, The Kurds 
and Kurdistan. London 1964; A. Ghassemlou, 
Kurdistan and the Kurds, Prague London 1965;, 
H. Arfa, The Kurds, an historical and political study, 
London 1966; I. C. Vanly , Le Kurdistan irakien, 
etude de la revolution de 1961, Neuchatel 1970 
(Bibl., 390-414). 

In Turkey, from after the First World War and 
during the long negotiations concerning Maw$il, some 
Kurdish nationalists, disillusioned at seeing their 
hopes of an independent Kurdistan vanish, a Kurdi¬ 
stan foreseen by the Treaty of Sevres {10 August 1920) 
but suppressed by the Treaty of Lausanne (24 June 
1923), provoked troubles. Shaykh Sa‘id NaksJjbandl 
of Piran led a rebellion in the regions of Urfa, Severek 
and Diyarbakir, either through religious fanaticism 
and respect for the caliphate (Gentizon) or at the 
alleged instigation of Britain (Mu$tafS Keinil). The 
Shaykh was soon made a prisoner, judged by the 
Tribunals of Independence (April June 1925) and 
hanged at Diyarbakir with 53 other insurgents. The 
whole trial was followed by the Turkish newspaper 
Vaftit, from 20 April 1341/1923 lo *h« 38 J une » 
insisting upon the nationalist character of the move 
meat. The failure of the attempt lorccd the leaders 
who had escaped to seek refuge abroad. 

On 3 October 1927, the Kurdish National League 
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Hoyboun ("Independence") was constituted by the 
fusion of all the old committees or associations. IbsAn 
Nuri Pa^ha of Bitlis was nominated eomraander-in- 
chief and a civil administration was established. Some 
conversations even took place with the representa¬ 
tives of the Turkish government in September 1928 at 
Shavkh-i Kopru with the promise of a general 
amnesty for those who had been compromised. The 
few Kurds who came forward were massacred. After 
that, the revolt of Agri Dag (Ararat) (1930-2) broke 
out in the spring. Well-organised militarily, the 
Kurdish troops, who were supported by the tribes in 
the region of Diyarbakir, achieved some spectacular 
successes, but ended by succumbing under the blows 
of a Turkish army, 45,000 men strong and supplied 
with modern equipment in artillery and aircraft The 
Second International, in its session at Zurich, pub¬ 
lished a resolution of its executive in favour of the 
Kurdish people (Vol. vii, no. 60, 30 August 1930). 
The attitude of the Soviets at the time has been 
interpreted differently by Agabekoff, in his M6moires, 
published in French in X930, and by M. A. Kondkarian 
in the Russian newspaper of Paris, Dni, of 31 August 
1930, the former speaking of a Soviet activity among 
the Kurds themselves and led from Tauris by a 
certain Minossian who represented the G.P.L'. there, 
and the latter asserting to the contrary that the Turks 
found an aid and complete assistance from the Rus¬ 
sian Bolsheviks outside. From 1931 to 1934, some 
periodic convulsions were felt at Menemen, Erzurum, 
Diyarbakir, and, in a series of articles of the Haki- 
miyet-i Millt, Burhan Assaf Bey denounces Armeno- 
Kurdish intrigues. Soon a Turkish law was promul¬ 
gated on 5 May 1932 which established a plan 
destined to organise an actual deportation of Kurds 
to the interior of Turkey. This law, however, was only 
to be applied after the visit of the Shah of Iran to 
Ankara in the summer of 1934. But henceforth, 
officially there were no longer Kurds in Turkey. All 
the inhabitants of the eastern provinces were from 
now on regarded as "mountain Turks". 

This psychological error and the assimilation of 
the Kurds by force were to trigger off in 1937*8 a 
new revolt, as its centre, the mountainous region of 
Darsim, inhabited by the Zaza Kurds. It was Sayvid 
Rida, skaykh of the Naksbbandl brotherhood, who 
headed it. This revolt was the most terrible for the 
Kurds, for it was suppressed with the utmost harsh- 
aess by the Turks. After having hanged the ihayfih 
and ten of his companions at al-'AzUon 15 November 
1937, the Turks erased Darsim from the map and 
replaced this ill-fated name with that of Tunceli. The 
Kurds disappeared from the official vocabulary, and 
the region remained under martial law until 1946. 

After this, there was no more armed uprising in 
Turkey. Kurdistan stayed calm throughout the 
Second VY'orld War, during which Turkey moreover 
remained neutral. There followed a certain softening 
of the regime for the Kurdish regions. Meanwhile, 
intellectuals were always strictly watched; 49 of them 
were even arrested in December 1959 and accused of 
separatism. The military coup d’etat of the 27 May 
i960 was followed by a new more liberal constitution. 
Despite some declarations by official personages 
(cited in the Swedish journal Dagens Nyhcter , 
j 6 November i960; cf. C.E.K. Paris, no. 12, 8), some 
articles on Kurdi$t 5 n and the Kurds were able to 
appear in the Turkish press and, between 1965 and 
1968, some bilingual, Turko-Kurdish journals: Dicle 
Ftrat and Deng, a Kurdish grammar, a Kurdo- 
Tuxkish dictionary, a play Birina re$ “The black 
wound", and the long classical poem M/m-o-Zin saw 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


the light of day. But soon everywhere the journals 
were forbidden, published works confiscated and their 
authors prosecuted. In addition, to avoid all possible 
contamination by events in ‘Iraki Kurdistan, which 
had been in revolt for several years, a presidential 
decree of 25 January 1967 and published in the 
official journal no. 12, 5*7 of 14 February 1967 
declared: "It is illegal and forbidden to introduce the 
country and to distribute, under whatsoever form, 
every publication, record or tape registered of foreign 
origin and in the Kurdish language". Some virulent 
articles against the Kurds appeared in the Turkish 
nationalist review Otiiken (no. 40, April 1967, no. 42, 
Juuo 1967; cited in Vanly, Kurdistan irakien, 298- 
300). It was this which led to a retort by the associa¬ 
tions of Kurdish students of 19 Kurdish towns, 
protesting that such an attitude was contrary to 
art. 12 of the Constitution and art. 37 and 44 of the 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923)- In April 1970, brutal 
police operations in the town of Silvan, in the 
province of Diyarbakir, provoked the condemnation 
of the Kurdish students and of liberal Turks (cf. 
MUliyet, Juue-July 1970), as well as the question, 
on 24 July 1970. in the House, of a Kurdish deputy, 
Mehmet Ali Aybar, an old president of the Labour 
Party of Turkey (tip). The Fourth Congress of the 
tip (29-31 October 1)70), In a resolution, recognised 
the right of existence of the Kurdish people in Turkey 
(Vanly, Survey, 51-4). More than the ethnic and 
political side, it seems that from now on the economic 
and social question must play a role in the solution 
of the Kurdish problem in Turkey (Rambout, 23-44; 
Nikitine, 196-8; J. Blau, 35-40; Ghassemlou, 50-62; 
Arfa, 33-46). 
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In Iran, the situation of the Kurds has alwaj's been 
different from that which they experienced in Turkey. 
Indeed, the Iranian government often insists on the 
affinities, as much racial as historic, which unite the 
two peoples. But this does not prevent political and 
social malaises appearing from time to time, and 
conflicts, often latent, sometimes bloody, must be 
recorded. Already during the Great War, the province 
of Ajjharbiy^ian in northern Persia had been troubled 
by the movements of the Turkish or Russian armies 
on this territory. The chief of the $hakak, IsmuHl 
Agha Simko, profited from it to attempt to carve out 
for himself a small Kurdish state of which he intended 
to assume the leadership. He also succeeded in uniting 
under his command the Kurdish tribes of the north 
of the country, achieving several victories over the 
Turks, the Assyrians and the Iranian troops, changing 
camp according to the circumstances. He also became 
the only authority of the region, to the west of Lake 
Uraiiya, finally to be assassinated at Usbotl by the 
Iranians on the 21 June 1930 (Aria, 48 54). in the 
same manner in which lie had murdered the Assyrian 
Patriarch, Mar Shimun Benjamin, on the 3 March 
19x8 (Joseph, 140-1). 

For his part, further to the south, in the province 
of KurdistAn, SilAr al-Dawla KA^Ar, related by 
marriage to the great Kurdish families of Sanandagji, 
rose in revolt, but was defeated. Some Kurdish chiefs 
refused to be disarmed, and it was not until 1930 that 
liia'far Sult&n surrendered (Aria, 64-7; Ghassemlou, 
78 - 5 ) 

But the Second World Wax was also bound to have 
a great influence on Kurdish nationalism in Iran. 
Indeed, the occupation of the provinces of the north 
and west of the country by the Soviet and British 
troops (25 August 1941), followed by the abdication of 
Ri<J£ Shah (x6 September 1941) favoured, by the 
eniccblement of the central power, the movements of 
emancipation, and, (or several months, the Iranian 
army had to confront harshly Hama Rashid I&Sn of 
Bunch who, aided by numerous neighbouring tribes, 
had made himself master of the Sarda5bt-B5neh- 
Mariv&n region in the summer of 1942 (Aria, 67-70). 
But this was only the prelude to a real independence 
movement. First of all, the Kurds profited from the 
situation to form (September 1942) in the no-man's- 
land where central authority had disappeared an 
organisation Komelat jiyant Kurdistan "Committee 
for the Life (Resurrection) of Kurdistan" (Eagleton, 
34). This nationalist but quite conservative committee 
was composed of city intellectuals and of petits 
bourgeois from MahAbdd, the ancient SAwcJj-BulAk 
Ifl.vt.J, but to which the religious £4<iyMs and chiefs of 
tribes coon rallied. Soon Rid* (Kazl) Muhammad, 
from a family of rich notables and a jurist himself, 
adhered to it in his turn (October 1944) and after the 
end of the war, all these judged the occasion favour¬ 
able and proclaimed on the 22 January 1946 the 
Kurdish Republic of MahSbSd, in the heart of the 
autonomous Republic of AybarbaydjAu, which had 
been established at Tabriz. In fact, Ka«jl Muhammad 
wished rather for internal autonomy within the frame¬ 
work of the Iranian empire. This small state, with its 
limited area, to the west and south of Lake Urmia, 
was weII-organised; schools and hospitals were 
opened, classical books and reviews in the Kurdish 
language were published, attempts were made to 
promote tho development of agriculture, commerce, 
industry and hygiene. A small army was constituted 
of tribal elements with four generals, among them 
Molia Mu$lafi Barzdnl, who came from < Irakc with his 
well-equipped contingent of armed men. But ou the 


departure from the Iranian territories of the Russian 
army (May 1946), who had helped the autonomous 
republic of AdharbaydjAn. the government of Tehran 
was to recover the dissident provinces of the north of 
the country. RA<JI Muhammad surrendered, but was 
hanged at dawn on 31 March 1947 together with 
several other chiefs. The Kurdish Republic of 
MahAbAd had lasted eleven months. But this event 
had a great repercussion among all the Kurds (Aria, 
70x02; Ghassemlou, 76-82; Ram bout, 94-108 and 
especially Eagleton, passim). Then, in September 1950 
and February 1956, for economic reasons, the tribe of 
Ejav&nrudl was taken to task by tho troops of the 
Sfaih and harshly repressed, on the pretext that it 
refused to pay its taxes, give up its arms and devote 
itsdf to the cultivation of ftaskish. According to 
Rondot [Vie intel., 1956, 107 9), the efficacy of the 
intervention of the Iranian troops was the first 
positive result of the Baghdad Pact (2955). Since 
these last backwashes, the Iranian government, by 
constructive social reforms, attempted to gain the 
sympathy and even the help of its numerous Kurdish 
population. It published at Tehran,from May 1959 to 
May 1963, the weekly Kurdisidn, in which literature, 
religion, sciences, history and even politics were com¬ 
petently treated. Later on the HrAW government 
accused that of Tehran ol having aided, materially 
and morally, the insurrection movement of the Kurds 
in Mrik- Du* this political attitude has in no way 
changed the distrustful position of the Iranian 
authorities with regard to Its own Kurds. 
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In ‘InAtf, the period from the end of the First 
World War to tho revolution of 1958 saw the founda¬ 
tion of the new ‘Irafcl state and the establishment of 
the HSshimite monarchy. The British who, at San 
Remo (x May 1920) were to receive from the League 
of Nations a mandate over c IrAb and Palestine, were 
charged with organising the land which they had 
already occupied militarily. Few among them knew 
the Kurds and their problems, which rendered their 
task difficult. In December 1918, Major Noel installed 
at SulaymAni MabmGd Bareandii (1880 2956) as 
governor, buktnddr, with authority over the Kurdish 
tribes situated between the Great ZAb and the Diyiia. 
At the end of six months, Jjhaykii Mabmfld pro¬ 
claimed the independence of Kurdistan (end of May 
19x9), and the British army had to intervene to 
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overcome him. Wounded at the battle of Bazyan 
(17 June 1919), MafcmQd was taken prisoner and 
condemned to death, but, with hi* sentence com¬ 
muted, was sent into exile to India. Meanwhile, 
several British officers had been assassinated at 
Zakho, ‘Amadiyva and ‘Akra. Major Soane governed 
instead of the shaykh, and calm soon returned. 
Difficulties arose with the installation as king in 
Baghdad (23 August 1921) of the Amir Pny$a! of 
Arabia, who had been chased from Damascus by the 
French, and the intention of attaching to the ‘Iraki 
crown the wil&yet of Mawjii, which the Turks con¬ 
tinued to claim and which the Kurds wanted to 
organise for their own profit. The recent Treaty of 
Stvres (10 August 1920) recognised in effect the right 
of the Kurds to independence. Since agitation did not 
cease to spread over the whole of Kurdistan, Shaykh 
Mabmfid was recalled to Sulaymaniyya (September 
1922) and was no longer content with the title of 
huktndat, but proclaimed himself king of the whole of 
Kurdistfn (November). He set up a government of 
eight members, issued postage and fiscal stamps, 
levied taxes on tobacco and published a newspaper 
Roj-i Kurdistan "The sun of Kurdistan" which 
gives many details of all these events (Edmonds, .I 
Kurdish newspaper: Rhozh-i Kurdistan, in JRCAS , 
xii [1925J). On 24 December 1922, His Britannic 
Majesty’s government and the government of ‘Irak 
recognised "the right of the Kurds living within the 
frontiers of Iraq to establish a Kurdish government 
within these frontiers, in the hope that the different 
Kurdish elements would reach agieeinent as soon as 
possible on the form to give to this government and 
the extent of its frontiers, and that they would send 
to Baghdad some responsible delegates to discuss 
their economic and political relations with His 
Britannic Majesty’s government and the government 
of Iraq" (F.dmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 312; 
Rambout, 58-9). But there were soon frictions between 
King MabmOfl and his British protectors, as well as 
with some Kurds who envied his authority. His 
intrigues with the Turks also triggered off raids by 
the R.A.F., who forced him to take refuge at Sarda^i 
(3 March 1923), where he published a newspaper, 
Bangl haqq "The call of truth". He stayed there 
until 1930, the year which saw the end of the British 
mandate. 

This new political regime did not help the situation 
of the Kurds of *lrak much, for the ‘IrAIjI govern¬ 
ment wanted immediately to withdraw from the 
Kurdish regions the local Kurdish officials in order to 
install Arabs and to suppress the teaching of the 
Kurdish language in the administrations of the north. 
Whence a malaise which degenerated into open revolt 
when ‘Iraki soldiers opened fire on the civil popula- 
tion of Sulaymaniyya (6 September 1930). Shaykh 
Mahmud once more headed the movement. The 
‘Iraki army was incapable of bringing it to an end 
(September 1930-April 1931), and asked for the 
intervention of the R.A.F. This was very severely 
criticised by a number ol Britons, and especially in a 
Note of General H. C. Dobbs, former High Commis¬ 
sioner at Baghdad; Mahmud was sent into house 
arrest in Baghdad. In 1931, Shaykh Ahmad of 
Barzan, a less balanced personage, as Longrigg says 
(86, X03), quarrelled with a neighbouring Kurdish 
chief. In order to restore calm, the government under¬ 
took a winter campaign which also necessitated the 
intervention of the R.A.F. (cf. Mumford and Wilson, 
The Crisis ...). There was a new uprising in 1933-4, 
and Shaykh Ahmad and his young brother MoilA 
Mustafa, who had helped him militarily, were forced 


to reside at ICirkQk and then at Sulaymaniyya. In 
1941, during the abortive insurrectional adventure of 
Rorijld ‘All Gaylinl and the "Golden cadre", 
SJjaykh Mabmud, who had profited from it to escape 
from Baghdad, had tried to raise a levy of Kurdish 
troops to help the British (Longrigg, 295). In 1943, 
MollS Mustafa BarzAnI, in residence at Sulaymaniyya, 
unhappy with the food supplies and the social con¬ 
ditions of his supporters, succeeded in escaping as fax 
as his territory of Barzan, accompanied by Shaykh 
Latif, son of Shaykh Mahmud, and raised the stand¬ 
ard of the revolt. A Kurd, Madjld Mu$tafA, named as 
Minister of State, intervened to settle the affair. 
Barnaul surrendered on condition that the Kurdish 
districts would be better provisioned, that Kurdish 
and non-Arab officials would be sent there, and finally 
that schools and hospitals would be opened in 
Kurdistan. These conditions, accepted by NUrl Sa‘fd, 
the Prime Minister, who even foresaw the establish¬ 
ment of an entirely Kurdish hwd* (Irwigrigg. 325), 
were not agreed by the regent *Abd al-IlAh and, in the 
spring of 1945, the revolt broke out more fiercely. 
This time it was more serious. The Kurds achieved 
several spectacular victories, while the army under¬ 
went heavy losses. Once again the R.A.F. came to 
play its role of saviour of ‘Irik and the HAghimite 
monarchy. At the end of August, the operation was 
completed. Molla Mustafa withdrew to Iran with a 
party of his troops and his plunder (Rambout, 74-80). 
Four of his officers who had had faith in governmental 
promises of amnesty, MutfafA KhushnavS. ‘Iuat 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Muhammad Mahmud and Khayr 
Allah ‘Abd al-Karim, were tried and executed on 
19 June 1947. 

After these events determined by force, all that 
remained for the Kurdish nationalists of ‘Ir 3 k was to 
go underground, and this is what they did. They 
founded the Democratic Party of Kurdistan (D.P.K.) 
with leftist tendencies, and published two bulletins 
AzaJi "Liberty" and Risgari "Liberation". In its 
second issue (October 1946), the latter extolled an 
Arnieno- Kurdish Union. At the same period, Colonel 
Elphinston, chief of the Intelligence Service in the 
Levant, asked himself if theso efforts were not going 
to lead to the constituting of a Republic of the Soviet 
Union with an Armeno-Kurdish character. In any 
case, the calm returned, the Kurds profited from the 
liberty which bad been left them to work with more 
ardour in the cultural domain. Literary reviews saw 
the light of day. Collections of poetry and articles on 
the history of Kurdistan and famous Kurds of the 
past were published. SulaymAniyya became a very 
active cultural centre and a lively seat of Kurdish 
nationalism. 
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London X 957 ; A. M. Hamilton, Road through 
Kurdistan, the narrative of an engineer in Iraq, 
I-ondon 1937*. * 95 8 : Y. Malek, The British betrayal 
of the Assyrians, Kimball Press, N.J. 1935; H. M. 
Barton, The Kurds, in JRC-AS , xxxi (1944), 64-73; 
W. G. Elphinston, The Kurdish question, in Journal 
of the Bril. Inst, of International Affairs, xxii (Jan. 
1946), 91*103; idem, Kurds and the Kurdish ques¬ 
tion, in JRCAS, xxxv (Jan. 1948), 38-51, map; 
Documentation franf&ise, Bref aperfu sur {'Mu¬ 
tton pdihque de I'lrak , Notes et iStudes documen- 
taires, nos. 1499, 1500, 1501, 1502 (July 1951). 
‘Irik* Kurdistan since the proclamation of the 
‘Iraki Republic (14 July 1938) until 1970 Underwent 
many vicissitudes. This Republic aroused the enthu¬ 
siasm of the Kurds who, with the other political 
parties, had participated in the overthrow of the 
HSahimite monarchy. Tor tlic first time in history, 
the (provisional', Constitution of the state proclaimed 
in effect, “the .Arabs ami Kurds are associated in this 
nation". The Constitution guaranteed their national 
rights within the heart of the ‘Iraki entity (art. 3) 
(cf. Orient, no. 7 ( 3 rd quarter 1958), 191-9). For his 
part. Genera] c Abd ai*Karim Kasim [f.u.J reinstated 
the Kurdish officials suspended in 1947 and author¬ 
ised (2 September 1958) Mollfl Mutfali, who had 
taken refuge in the Soviet Union since this date, to 
return lo ‘IrSk- He received him thore with joy on 
the 7 October 1958, wfcile his companions in exile 
returned in April 1959. K 4 sim gave him a personal 
guard and a house in Baghdad and, for some time, 
made him his counsellor to whom he paid attention. 
The Kurdish Democratic Party, which had prepared 
itself in secret for the great day and, from April 1959 
published its weekly newspaper Xcbat “Struggle", 
was authorised to appear. The Kurdish reviews and 
newspapers prospered, and from now on had a politi¬ 
cal aspect no longer simply a literary one. But this 
state of euphoria was not to last much longer, and 
the struggle of the Kurds for liberty broke out again 
and lasted ten years, interrupted by arrests and by 
more and more terrible reprisals. Four periods may 
be distinguished here: 

Difficulties—as much external as internal—were 
not lacking for the "Faithful Leader". His see-saw 
politics ended by his setting everyone against him- 
The Kurds themselves, impatient to see him fulfil the 
promises which were late in coming, ended up by 
taking up arms against his dictatorial regime. 
Naturally, .Moll a Mustafa headed the movement 
(9 September 1961). This uprising was in no way 
tribal, for it was truly all the HrSkI Kurds, peasants 
and townsfolk, intellectuals and feudalists, who 
formed a boc against Kasim. The riposte was ter¬ 
rible: a strict economic blockade to starve the north 
of the country; massive bombardments with napalm, 
burning villages and harvests and shooting women, 
old men and children as well as combatants, but 
which only electrified the courage of the Kurds who, 
in March 1962, were the uncontested masters of all 
the 'Iraki north, with the exception of the cities 
where the government troops were garrisoned. The 
losses of the army quickly rendered this war in the 
linest colonialist style unpopular. The soldiers 
deserted or went over to the enemy; business and 
commerce were reduced to notbing. A coup d’etat 
was afoot, and the Kurds—without whom nothing 
could be done- were kept wall-informed. At dawn of 
8 February 1963, K 5 sim disappeared tragically from 
the political scene and, from the next day, the Kurds 
declared the ceasefire. The Baath (Ba'th) took power 
in Baghdad. But when the Kurds reminded the new 


government of their neutrality, they were met with 
excuses. However, negotiations were embarked on 
and, on the 24 April 1963, the Kurds even presented 
a detailed Memorandum in which they expressed 
their desiderata ( Orient , no. 26 (2nd quarter 1963), 
207-xi). Meanwhile, once it considered itself quite 
strong, the Ba'thist government imprisoned the 
Kurdish deputies, issued an ultimatum (10 June 
1963) and the same day resumed hostilities with an 
increased violence. As in the interval, the Ba'tJj had 
also assumed power in Damascus, the Syrians lent 
assistance to their 'Iraki friends by sending aircraft 
and the Yarmuk Brigade. The Kurds had soou 
eliminated the latter. They multiplied their am¬ 
bushes, seized military posts and convoys of muni¬ 
tions and took prisoners by hundreds. The 'Iraki 
army, beaten and humiliated, then brought in the 
“National Guard”, aid of the Ba'&ist government, 
whose atrocities against the communists and all the 
opponents of the regime aroused universal reproba¬ 
tion. By a new coup d'etat, aided by the army. 
General 'Abd al-Salam ‘Aril ousted the Ba'lfc and 
took all power into his own hands (18 November 
1963). Military actions did not continue any the less. 
Barzuni launched an appeal to the International 
Red Cross (September 1963; Vanly, 3x9-21), and the 
Kurds addressed themselves to the Pope on the 
occasion of his journey to the Holy Land (2 January 
1964; UOrient, Beirut, no. 5240 (4 January 1964); 
complete text in C.E.K. no. 30, 82-8; cf. Mauries, 
95 . 96 )- 

With a view to finally settling the Kurdish problem, 
Field-Marshal 'Arif negotiated a ceasefire (to Febru¬ 
ary 1964) which MollS Mustafa accepted without even 
consulting the political bureau of the D.P.K. The 
Kurds vho, as much as the 'Irakis, needed a breathing 
space, profited from it to make known to the outside 
world the true situation, thanks to foreign journalists 
who came to visit them; they renewed their provisions 
in livestock and munitions. The 'Iraki government, 
occupied with still-born projects of Arab unity, left 
things to settle down, persuaded that in the end 
everything would be settled through weariness. 
Nothing came of it and the Kurds, disillusioned at 
seeing that no-one was seriously occupied with their 
demands, after October 1964 resolved to organise in 
effect their internal autonomy. They nominated 
administrative officials at all levels, levied dues and 
taxes, meted out justice in their tribunals. Naturally 
too, their troops were better-and-better equipped and 
trained. For the Sixth Congress of the D.P.K. {1-7 
July 1964), the general state of the revolution (9-ro 
October 1964) as well as the new organisation of the 
Party and Constitution (17 October), cf. Vanly, 227- 
44 and texts: Constitution, 375-6, Administrative 
Law, 376-7. On the military organisation, ibid., 
244-8; Pradier, 2x0-23. 

But the ceasefire of February was bound to 
provoke a serious crisis in the heaxt of the Kurdish 
insurrectional movement between Baream and the 
political bureau of the D.P.K., which in a brochure 
published on die 19 April, Vaccord ' Arif'Barzdni, unc 
paix ou utu capitulation ? accused him of having by 
this accord betrayed the objectives of the revolution- 
There was even a bloody engagement at Mawat, on 
17 July, between antagonistic groups. At the Sixth 
Congress, 14 out of the 17 members of the political 
bureau were excluded from the party, among them 
Ibrihlm Abmad and PjalAl TalabanI, and took 
refuge in Iran. This crisis due to diiferences of view 
between theoreticians and realists, despite its miseries, 
did not have any repercussions 00 the later military 
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events (cf. Vanly, 218-25; Pradier, 203-9, Viennot, 

95 -xxx; Aria. 149-52). 

But the ambiguity of the situation between Kurds 
and 'Irakis was bound soon to be dissipated. On. 
xo May 1964, the 'Iraki government promulgated a 
new provisional Constitution which passed over in 
silence the rights 0/ the Kurds explicitly recognised 
in the 3rd art. of the Constitution of 1958. This would 
not do for the Kurds who, for their part, had not 
disarmed their troops. The spring offensive was 
launched on the 4th March 1965 by almost the entire 
'Iraki army (infantry, armour, aircraft) with at its 
head General 'Abd al-Rah in.In 'Arif, brother of the 
President. It began by achieving some local successes 
(March-May), but in summer (June-September) some 
murderous combats developed in the chain of Safin. 
The small town of Pendjwfn, which had been de¬ 
stroyed, was occupied by the 'Irakis. Throughout this 
period, while the Kurds used artillery for the first 
time, the ‘Irak's used toxic gases, but suffered heavy 
losses (4,194 killed, 2,201 wounded, 12 tanks destroyed 
and 5 aircraft shot down). Egypt helped 'Ir 3 k [Le 
Monde, 23 October). The winter campaign (22 
December 1965-end February 1966) was resumed 
with intensity. On 1st January 1966, Barzan! sent a 
Memorandum to the U.N.O. (text in Vanly, 378-9). 
On 13 April 1966, Marshal 'Abd al-Salam c Ajif was 
killed in e helicopter accident. His brother, the 
general, was chosen to replace him as head of state. 
The same day as this death a new offensive began to 
liquidate definitively the rebellion. This campaign, 
which lasted from 12 April to 15 June, was particu¬ 
larly notable in May for the battle of Rawindix or 
Hendrin, the "Kurdish Verdun", as an eye-witness 
ca’led it, R. Mauri&s (171-213), and was transformed 
into a rout for the c lr 5 kls who, despite intensive use 
of napalm, lost 1.056 killed. 476 wounded. 600 
mercenaries, the "cavaliers of Sal ad in" were put out 
of action and an enormous booty taken. The Kurds 
for their part only had to lament 38 killed and S5 
wounded. Despite proclamations of victory, after a 
new ceasefire demanded from the 15 June bv the 
government, an accord negociated by the Prime 
Minister Bazzaz (d. 28/6/73) was signed on 29 June 
1966 (Vanly, 379; Viennot, thesis, ii, 189-92). Some 
secret clauses recognised in effect a certain autonomy 
for the Kurds of ‘Ir 5 k; ‘Arif made a visit to Bareanl 
(28 October) to try to reach agreement with him, for 
the ‘IrSkI General Staff, unhappy with the "Bazziiz 
plan” did everything to torpedo it. Again, things 
dragged on for a long time. But the war of 5-11 
June 1967 was bound tc have its counter-cffcct in 
several Arab lands, as also in ‘Irak, where a new coup 
d' 4 tat (27 July 1967) saw General Aljmad Hasan 
al-Bakr install himself as Presidont of the Republic, 
followed by a second coup d'etat (30 July 1968) in 
which al-Bakr took over all power and re-established 
the Ba'thist dictatorship, whose "National Guard” in 
1963 had hardly left behind good memories. While 
the Kurds maintained their material and moral 
potential and made a great effort in the field of 
primary instruction by opening 300 schools in 1968. 
the government flirted with the Kurdish dissidents, 
created an (Arabic language) University at Sulay- 
mSniyya and the new administrative division (/itr«i , ) 
of Duhok among the Kurds, but nevertheless pre¬ 
pared to resume hostilities. These, preceded by several 
skirmishes, began in April around Koy San^jak. The 
‘Iraki troops had to abandon the towns of Kala-Diza, 
Pendjwin and Cwarta, and then attacked in June the 
peasant population of Arbfl, Halabdja and Badlnin, 
spraying the harvests with napalm and sulphuric acid. 


In July, cholera broke out at Kala-Diza. In August 
there was the massacre of Dakan, at Sbaykhan. In 
January (5 January 1970, L'Express mentioned that 
between September and December 1969. the Kurds 
had stopped the ‘Irakioffensive outright; X51 aircraft 
had been shot down during the last six months. Also 
in January 1970, the Ba'thist regime opened negocia* 
lions with Barzan! and the executive bureau. A 
Kurdish delegation, headed by Dr. Malimtkd ‘UthmAn, 
went to Baghdad and, on the 1 r March, an accord on 
15 points was signed at Nawperdan, in Kurdistan, 
between the two parties, which put an end to a war 
of nine years (text in Kurdish /acts. February-Marr.li 
1970). The Kurds obtained their internal autonomy 
and the Vice-Presidency of the Republic. The 
Kurdish language became the second official language 
of ‘Irak (Arabic text in al-DiumhUrivva. Baghdad 
no. 704, of 12 March 1970; English text in Kurdish 
/acts, February-March 1970; German text, Nebez, 
Kurdistan, 232-5). Five Kurds were named as 
ministers, the amnesty was declared on both sides. 
Great festivities celebrated the event. However, all 
the problems were not solved. There was an attempt 
against Molla Mustafa (29 September 1971), troubles 
at SindjSr (summer 1972) and controversies over the 
attribution of the territories of Kirkuk after the 
nationalisation of the I.P.C. (xst June 1972). In June 
* 973 . Appel en faveur du Kurdistan irakien for the 
application of the accord of rx March 1970, emanated 
from combined groups and from Black Africa [Lc 
Monde, 15 June 1973). 
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The Kurds of Syria and Lebanon, apart from 
some great families and their entirely arabised 
dependants, such as the Ba-azI of Hamat, the beys of 
‘Akkir, the Djumblat Druze chiefs (£j 5 n Bul 5 d 
"soul of steel"), hove preserved their original char¬ 
acters, although some may often have been settled for 
several centuries and, in every case, well before the 
establishment of the French mandate. They posed 
practically no political problem to the mandatory 
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power and were able to develop freely a very lively 
cultural movement. They had a large share in the 
economic prosperity of the Djazlra (Rondot, Lts 
Kurdes it Syrit, 94, 99 and passim; A. Mu'awwad, 
al-Ahead fi Lubndn wa Sun yd, Beirut 1945). But 
difficulties of a political order arose under the various 
regimes after 1957 and the plan for the "Arab Belt" 
(1963). Then, on the pretext of agrarian reform, the 
lands of the peasants were confiscated, and 120,000 
Kurds forfeited their Syrian nationality, also loosing 
the right to become civil servants, to send their 
children to state schools and to be admitted to the 
public hospitals. All Kurdish books and music were 
forbidden. The names of villages were changed to give 
them Arab names and to settle Arabs there instead 
and expel Kurds (I. C. Vanly, Le problhne kurde en 
Syrit, 1968 (cf. Mubammad Talib Hilftl, Dirdsa ‘an 
mub&Jaia.: al-Qjatira min alnaicdfii aikawmiyya til- 
i&itim&Hyya al-siyd$iyyn, 1963, ed. I. C. Vanly. and 
1968); idem, La persecution du peuple kurde par la 
dictature du Baas en Syrie, Amsterdam, October 1968. 

(Th. Bois) 

iv. — Kurdish Society 

The social and economic life of Kurdistan is 
strongly structured. If a small part of the Kurdish 
people still leads a nomadic life, its great majority is 
now sedentarised in numerous villages, but "it 
survives as well today, and in the countryside 
Kurdish society is essentially tribal" (Edmonds, 12), 
as always among nomads, But in th© detribaliscd 
villages the organisation of the group comes under 
the influence of the goverjunent administration, 
landlords aud religious leaders. This leads to a certain 
number of transformations of fundamental strictures 
at present clearly evolving in Kurdish society, family, 
tribe and landlord, which we are going to examine 
first before considering the religious impact, then 
drawing attention to the social customs which are 
attached to them. 

A. The fundamental structures of Kurdish 
society. 

2. The Kurdish family. 

The normal Kurdish family consists of a cell or 
household composed of the father, mother and 
children. This household, founded on marriage, is 
ordinarily monogamous and not patriarchal. Marriage 
Is essential. In Kurdistin there are no old bachelors or 
spinsters, and also no celibacy nor free love at all. 
Prostitution does not exist in the small Kurdish 
villages of l Ir&fc or Iran. Adultery is practically 
unknown because too dangerous. People many young, 
the boys at 20, the girls at n. But in the towns, and 
since the young Kurds prolong their studies, marriage 
Is delayed. Cousins frequently marry one another. 
The agnatic cousin is preferred and has rights over 
his cousin. This way of doing things has many 
advantages, for the father of the bride knows his 
nephew better; who, himself, is more in a position to 
protect the girl. Moreover, in the case of tribal con¬ 
flicts, especially in the past, this would make one rifle 
more. At the same time, the marriage portion is 
diminished. To renounce his cousin, the agnatic 
cousin will exact the price of his renunciation. If not, 
he will be able to abduct the girl or even to shoot her 
as well as her parents (Daghestani, 22 3). So abduc¬ 
tion is not therefor© unknown, with all its risks 
(‘Akriwl, 130; Daghestani, 17)- Marriage can also be 
conducted by the exchange of sisters, berddll (Avdal, 
222; Daghestani, 3). In this case, the marriage portion 


is not exacted and only the costs of the wedding feast 
remain. Marriage can also be conducted between 
people who are not related, but there is a preference 
for the same village or the same tribe, more than for 
a stranger, so that marriage is always endogamous in 
the broad sense, Barth (61) was able to ascertain a 
much greater frequency of marriage between cousins 
in the tribal populations (37%) than in the non-tribal 
populations (17%). Hence the importance of knowing 
lineage and names well (cf. genealogical table: Leach, 
63; Barth, 31; Hansen. 116). Among the Yazldb and 
the Ahl-i Hafck strict endogamy is obligatory be¬ 
tween some families (Avdal; Mokri. 44). The marriage 
portion, except in the cases cited, is exacted every¬ 
where (Daghestani, 28; Leach, 44 - 5 ; Hansen, 223-4) 
and is not necessarily considered by the interested 
parties as being a sale, as it is often seen in the West. 
On the contrary', they like it as an appreciation of 
their value. This marriage portion, which varies 
according to the regions and especially the social 
situation of the family, is paid in kind, livestock, 
lands, a mill, etc., or in cash, of which the sum varies 
enormously, and its high sum may at limes cause 
the aspirant to despair. Despite the critics, even 
among the Soviet Kurds, it has not completely 
disappeared. Cf. on this subject some poems translated 
in Maehrtq, 1958. The virginity of the girl before 
marriage must not be in doubt and proof must be 
given on the night of the wedding and kept for a year 
at least (N'ikitinc, 209, 115; Hansen, 13-4; Mokri, 68). 

Polygamy exists legally as much among the Muslim 
Kurds as among the Yazldls. Horizontal or simul¬ 
taneous polygamy was very frequent in the past, and 
was still so in the 19th century. The chiefs of tribes 
did not always keep to the four legitimate wives 
authorised by the lyur’an. Ibrahim Pasha, founder 
of Sulaymaniyva.had 40 wives (Campanile, 107); the 
great Bedir Khan had 14 and 99 children. At his 
death, 21 boys and 21 girls remained to him. These 
customs arc now ended. In the past, polygamy was a 
luxury and a sign of power; today it Is sometimes an 
economic need. It can still be encountered in the 
urban poorly-educated milieu (Hansen, *38), but also 
in the peasant milieu (Barth, 25). In any case, where 
it is found, it does not exceed 2% in the Kurd Dagij 
(Daghestani, 79), 4 % »Q Ur 5 k (Barth, 24), and there 
are never more than two wives. Among themselves, 
they are called hew!. In Turkey and among the Soviet 
Kurds, polygamy is forbidden by the civil law. But 
vertical or successive polygamy always exists, thanks 
to divorce or repudiation, for three faldk s suffice for a 
husband to be able to repudiate a wife who no longer 
pleasos him in order to marry another. Also, the 
shaykh of ghadala at 70 had been married 19 times 
(Hansen, 138), and similarly old Ibrahim, agha of the 
Dizai (Hay, 43 )- The wife can also be repudiated 
because of sterility or the impossibility of bringing 
male infants into the world. In this case, she may 
remain with her husband. If she is repudiated for 
other reasons, she returns to her father and has few 
chances of remarrying. A woman guilty or even 
simply suspected of adultery will not only be repu¬ 
diated, but will run a high risk of death, which her 
own father or brother or one of his parents will be 
entitled to inflict on her. The children of the repu¬ 
diated wife remain with their father. The widow 
remains in the house of the father or brother of her 
husband (Barth, 29). The levirate is practised at 
times, and a little everywhere (Daghestani, 99; 
Avdal, 221; Barth, 29; Edmonds, 348; Hansen, 236), 
not as a rule of law, but for convenience. In the 
Kurdish family, the husband has great authority, 
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but the wife also has her word to say. Speaking of the 
situation of the two spouses, Mrs. Hansen (1x7) finds 
that of the woman inferior to that of the man in the 
humble villages, equal in the village aristocracy and 
the educated urban milieu, but superior in the 
uneducated urban milieu. 

The birth of a child is always desired, even if a son 
is not necessarily preferred to a daughter. Also, the 
children are numerous but decimated by a fairly 
severe infant mortality. The children are always 
welltreated, but without excessive refinement, for 
life is harsh. The name is given at birth and ordinarily 
by the women (Nikitine, 106), but at times by the 
mollah (Barth, 112: Hansen, 108). This name is often 
that of an Islamic personage or a hero of history or 
national legend, or it may well be one of the virtues 
which one wishes to see possessed by the newborn, 
or the name of a flower, fruit, animal with qualities 
appreciated by everyone. Hypocoristic forms of the 
name are very widespread. Some names possess at the 
same time the desinence 0 of the masculine and the 
desinence t of the feminine. But curiously, the mas¬ 
culine forms are used to address individuals who are 
not noble, while the feminine forms are reserved for 
personages of distinguished birth (Celadet Bedir 
Khan, Grammairs 98). On names, diminutives, sur¬ 
names, see Edmonds, 42. 

Circumcision, sinet, is practised a few days after 
the birth, either by a specialist sinttker or by a 
simple barber (Barth, 112; Nikitine, 106). In some 
places, the ceremony may be carried out later, when 
the child is 5 or 7 years old and often with several 
children at the same time. The chief or notable whose 
son has to be circumcised organises a small festivity, 
and offers a meal to the families concerned (Barth, 
xxa). 

2. Tribal organisation. 

(a) Listings of the Kurdish tribes. 

A fundamental element of Kurdish society is 
without dispute the tribe. We possess at present the 
nomenclature of all the Kurdish tribes. In 1826 
Lerch already made a good summary of the Kurds of 
Turkey (63-87), the Russian territories (88 9) and 
the Persian territories (92x21). Jaba (i860) specified 
some numbers of them (x 8 of the Kurdish text). A 
map of their habitat in Transcaucasia was published 
at Tiflis by E. Kondratcnko (1896) and Col. Kartsov 
(1897). In 1908 Sir Mark Sykes recorded 303 names 
of Kurdish tribes of the Ottoman Empire, and G. R. 
Driver (19x9) drew up Sykes' list differently and ad 
ded the Kurdish tribes of southern Kurdist&n (Hril#) 
and those which remain outside the Kurdisthn 
foreseen after the Great War (19 74 )- But the dif¬ 
ferent political events which have occurred since then 
have led to many changes in the distribution and 
situation of the Kurdish tribes. In the Kurdish 
edition of his History of Kurdistan (1931), M. A. ZakI 
draws up a complete tabic of all the tribes (319-98, 
Arabic tr. [1939], 373 * 4^8 with map). The Kurdish 
tribes of Syria were counted by the French services 
of the Levant in 1930 (5th part, 137-90). and with 
more care and exactitude by P. Rondot in 1939. The 
lists published in Kurdish in Roja nt 2 of the Kurdish 
tribes of *IrSk (No. 66,14—January 1946) and those 
of Iran (No. 68,4 of February 1946) are not of much 
use, given the few precise figures, in particular. M. 
Mokri in Persian gives information on the Santfiabl 
tribes of Iran (1946). and A. c Azz 5 wI presented in 
Arabic (1947) an excellent study on the Kurdish 
tribes of ‘Irak (27-222). A good accotint of the tribes 
and sub-tribes of northern Kurdistfin (18-27), 


and southern KurdisUn ( 45 - 5 *). is supplied for us by 
H. Field in his Anthropology of Iraq (1953). with their 
numerical importance, the names of the chiefs and 
the habitat. But in fact, his information is earlier than 
that supplied by ‘Azzawl. In Persian, the name of 490 
tribes are to be found in MardflEh (1953). i, 75 -i* 9 . 
and a long study on the tribes of Sanandadj, ii, 10-48. 
Finally, in B. Karabudat there are eight sketches of 
the position of the Kurdish tribes and clans of Turkey 
in the vilayets of Urfa, Mardin, Diyarbakir, Siirt, 
Bitlis, Mu$, Van and Hakkari, and similarly in the 
border districts of Syria, *Irak and Iran. As for the 
Yazldl tribes, they were in their turn enumerated and 
placed by A. ‘Azzdwf in 1935 (90-rro), and those of 
Sindlar and Djabal Akrad especially by R. Lescot 
(1938), 251*61). The interest of this vast table and 
listing is particularly to show the universality of the 
tribal phenomenon in the history and life of the 
Kurdish people. Clearly, it is not our concern to 
write at length on these different tribes. The funda¬ 
mental work remains the Sharaf-ndma (1596). Much 
historical and ethnographical information is to be 
found in the different works of Soane (1912-26). 
Longrigg (1925), Leach (1940). Nikitine (1950). Barth 
(* 953 ) and Edmonds (1957). An exhaustive study of 
the Yazldl tribes, clans and villages with statistics is 
given us by S. DamludjI (1949) in his work on the 
Yazidls in Arabic (224-60). 

(b) The Kurdish tribe and its components. 

"The Kurdish tribe is a community or a collection 
of communities which exists for the protection of its 
members against an external aggression and for the 
maintenance of the old racial customs and way of 
life" (Hay, 65). It is evidont that a land of mountains, 
such as Kurdistan, favours the birth and develop¬ 
ment of groups more or less dosed and shut in on 
themselves, as perhaps was the tribe in its origin. 
Although constituted like every human grouping 
which is formed from a kernel like the family, it 
would be wrong to believe that the Kurdish tribe is 
an enlarged family, a little in the manner of which the 
Bible speaks of the Twelve Tribes of Israel (F. Mil- 
Iingen, 284). Indeed, some contemporary Kurdish 
sociologists are opposed to this way of seeing things. 
If the vertebral column of the Arab tribe ( kabila) is a 
kinship line {nasab), among the Kurds it is the soil 
(arjf), i.e. the region inhabited by all and submissive 
to the chief of the group (Khesbak, 68; c Akrawi, 18). 

However, the western sociologists who have 
studied tribal organisation among the Kurds (Leach, 
X940; Barth, X933; W. L. E., 2956) seem to have 
remarked some differences among the nomads on the 
one hand and the sedentaries on the other. Barth 
also examined the political organisation of the Djaff, 
a powerful federation of tribes, almost entirely 
nomadic until very recently (34 44 and diagr. no. 3) i 
political organisation among the liamawend (45-9 
and diagr. no. 4 and 5), where the economy is based 
on agricultural exploitation and where non-tribal 
elements arc mixed with the population; and finally, 
the organisation and political structure of the Babau, 
a princely family (60-6 and diagr. no. 6). For his part, 
the anonymous W.L.E. (432) was able to distinguish 
in the rural population various types of social and 
economic organisation, e.g. the classical tribe under 
an agha claiming a common origin and divided into 
lira or fractions, such as the Girdi and the tribe under 
a “feudal’* chief of different lineage, such as the 
Diiai and Djaff. The influence and the social role of 
the landlords and religious shayhhs, who are not 
chiefs of a tribe, are another aspect of the problem 
(cf. Rondot, Let tribus montagnardes, 39 * 47 )- 
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Furthermore, real social classes arc recognisable iu 
Kurdish society. The most evident distinction exists 
between the villagers oi tribal origin, cjfr ('a^fra) 
and those who are not and are named alter the 
regions and dialects, either kurdmani (Kurdmaudj), 
gotan or miskin, some of them being sometimes 
almost the serfs of the landlords of the village 
(Nikitine. 124). The last name misMn should be 
preferred, says Edmonds (123), for the two others 
denote different meanings (dialect or tribe). Perhaps 
they are to be seen as the descendants of the autoch¬ 
thonous populations conquered by the warlike tribes? 
But even within the same tribe, there is no uniformity 
of rights and duties. There are the noble families, one 
might say, form, such as the Begz&das; and the 
commonere who comprise firstly a military caste, the 
xulatn (eh uldm) (Nikitine, 125) or piftmala (Barth, 
42), a kind of praetorian guard of the chiefs who are 
recruited in all the tira of the tribe (Barth, 46) and 
who, in the past, had almost the status of slave 
(Nikitine, 125), and finally the class of peasants. 

Perhaps one may now give the classical scheme of 
the organisation of a Kurdish tribe according to 
Rcndot ( Tribus, t8£f.) with regard to the Omenta. 
At the base is the house or household or family in the 
strict sense oi father, mother and children. A group 
of houses fonn a bavik or mat, an extended family. 
Tl»c union of many batiks constitutes the clan or ber. 
The collection of all these clans gives us the tribe or 
e\U ['aihira). The terminology is different in Barth, 
who divided e.g. the Djaff 'ashira into 2 certain 
□umber of tribes or lira, a political group not to be 
confused with the hos, a group of the same lineage. 
The tira is subdivided into many kkel, each 
composed of 20 to 30 tents or households united by 
economic links as well as by family links. At the 
head of the t asklra there is, or used to be, a pasha of 
the family of Begzflda; each tira has at its head a 
rats (ra’is ); and at the head of each khel an elected 
chief of a village, the teikka. Among the Hamawend, 
the chief of a tira is called agha. For his part, Leach 
(13*14)1 distinguished the K as}tira whose "name 
describes at the same time the people and the ter¬ 
ritory which occupies it". It is essentially descriptive 
of a political grouping. It is formed of one or several 
clans or /titya, descriptive of a kinship grouping and 
divided into several subsections or tira. He also finds, 
he says, the normal anthropological classification; 
f ashira , ld*ifa and tira , i.e. tribe, dan and lineage. 
This divergence in vocabulary where Arabic and 
Kurdish words of different dialects are mixed 
together hardly favours clarity of exposition. 

Let us draw attention to the system of the eba (cf. 
the & bet), which is particular to the semi-nomadic 
tribes and which makes its appearance towards the 
end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century. 
It is a temporary association of stock-breeders from 
different villages, formed in the spring to lead the 
herds to the pastures and to return at the end of the 
autumn. Neither kinship nor tribal relations are 
necessary to be a member of the oba. The scrota or 
oba ba jf organises the transhumance on condition that 
he has dues appropriated in kind. There are still to be 
remarked the differentiations iu the groups: the chief 
set-oba and his family, the different more or less im¬ 
portant landlords and the simple shepherds. On this 
organisation of the oba, see Ereb Scmo. $ivani kurd 
(ed. Beirut 1547, 29), Nikitine, 149-52: Ghassemlou, 
158*60. According to O. L. VilCvevsky, Economic dt 
la cemmunautd agricole chet Its Kurdes, 1936, it is 
around the oba that the "class struggle" is concen¬ 
trated in Kurdistan. 


(c) The chief of the tribe, his obligations, his respon¬ 
sibilities and his compensations. 

The chief of the tribe, whatever its importance, is 
ordinarily called agha. a relatively recent title, at the 
earliest after the conquest of Baghdad by Sultan 
Murad IV in 1637 (Edmonds, 223). He always conies 
from the family of the chiefs. He normally acquires 
this rank by heredity, but not always. The eldest son 
generally takes the place of his deceased father, but 
not necessarily, for a younger brother, judged more 
able, because more competent or better-liked, can 
supplant his elder brother. But the choice can also 
be made after the election of other chiefs or clans, or 
even, if necessary, by violence. In some cases even, 
the central government can intervene and nominate 
the chief directly. 

In the feudal age, the chief, almost autonomous in 
his tribe, had to supply the suzerain, sultan or shah, 
with levies in the form of troops or tributes which, 
naturally, he levied on his dependents, whom he had 
besides to aid protect in time of war and danger. But 
this is ancient history. Today the chief has other 
obligations, and especially it is to him or his repre¬ 
sentative, the chief of the village, that there falls the 
duty of sheltering guest travellers, Kurds or for¬ 
eigners, more or less numerous according to the 
seasons or circumstances, To collect his expenses, the 
chief imposes on the people of his tribe certain dues, 
which bear the general name of the agha 's right, 
axait, either taxes on all the revenues of the shepherd 
or peasant, or carries, herewez, days of obligatory 
work, not to mention some obligatory presents. 
Idani, In certain circumstances (marriages, feasts) 
and the rights of Justice or fines in cash which he can 
exact for theft, abduction or murder, if recourse is had 
to his good offices and to his intervention to regelate 
the litigation (details of all levies due to the chief will 
be found in Th. Bois, Connaissanee . . ., 36-8 or La vie 
sociale, 610-11 and notes 46 and 47 with the refer¬ 
ences). These tribal rights should not be confused 
with the other rights to which the Kurdish shepherds 
or peasants arc obligated by the landlords. 

3. The economic structures. 

(a) Kurdish nomadism. 

The nomads are essentially organised around the 
tribe and are devoted almost exclusively to stock- 
breeding in a fairly closed economy. The life of a 
nomad is harsh and is submissive to the heavy 
authority of the chief. But this way of life, both for 
social and economic reasons, is tending to be trans¬ 
formed and to disappear. On nomadism and its 
repercussions on the economy of Kurdistan, sec J. 
Frdlln, Us formes dt la vie pastorale cn Turquie, in 
Geografiska Stockholm Annalen (1944), 219-72; H. 
Christoff. Kurdcn uni Anntnier, Hamburg 1935; 
O. L. Vilievsky, Economic de la eommunauti agruirt 
nomade kurie dt la Transcatitasie el dts districts 
environnants dans la 2* tnoitii du xix* s., in SE 
(1936), No. 4-5,135-61; N. Bogdanova, L exploitation 
fiodalt des nomades, in A rch. Hist. A cad. Sc. U RSS, ii 
(1939); I. P. Petru^hevsky, Essai sur I’histoire dts 
relations fio deles en Azerbaijan et en Armfnie, du 
xvi • an debut du xix * s., Leningrad 1949, 389; W. D. 
llutteroth, Bergnonuiden und Yaylabauern im mitt- 
leren kurdischen Taurus , Marburg 1959, 190; T. R. 
Stauffer, The economics of nomadism in Iran, in MEJ 
(Summer 1965), 284-302; V. Monteil, Les tribus du 
Ears el la sedentansaiion dts nomades, Paris-Thc 
Hague 1966. Also, X. de Planhol, Les fondements 
glographiques de Tkistoire de TIslam, Paris 1968, 442; 
H. Csrrtre d’Encausse, Aperfu sur le probleme du 
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nornadtsme an Moyen-Orient, in Documentation 
fran$aisc, Notes el Etudes, doc. No. 2095 (3 November 
* 955 >- 

Some efforts at sedemarisation were undertaken 
between the two World Wars, in the different states 
where nomadic tribes, Kurds or others, were living; 
but both in Turkey as well as in Iran, with Mustafa 
Kemal or Ri<la Shah Pahlavi, the methods used were 
not always well received by the interested parties. 
This is the reverse of Russian policy with the tribes of 
the Caucasus, according to R. J. M. Goold-Adams 
(\fiddlt East journey, London 1947, 95), who says 
that the Russians succeeded better than anywhere 
else in the Middle East. "In fact, their way of ap¬ 
proaching the problem vmc economic as much as 
political and military .. . For they offered the 
nomads lands, water and the advice of agricultural 
experts to make them capable of augmenting the 
harvests necessary for their subsistance." Elsewhere, 
sedentarisation has been effected without violence 
and in stages, as for the Diaff, for example (Edmonds, 
146). 

(b) The Kurdish peasantry. 

The Kurdish population is essentially rural. The 
Kurd is thus a peasant in a rough proportion of 65 to 
80%, although industrialisation is beginning to take 
place, if such are the facts, it is understandable that 
the land must play a fundamental role in the life of 
the peasant. The land system in force among the 
Kurds poses more of a problem. Until the First 
World War, the major part of Kurdistan was con¬ 
tained in the Ottoman Empire, and the land system 
came under the Ottoman I.and Code (1858), for 
military fiefs had been abolished in 1839. This system 
existed until around 1930, in the lands (Syria, c Ir 5 |f) 
which were inheritors of the Ottoman Empire (War- 
riner, 66). This Code recognised various kinds of 
properties: mulk property, in the absolute form 
rakaba, recognised by a title deed or send tafo, or in 
the form of usufruct, huarru/; property of the state, 
miri, absolute for the state, with usufruct possible for 
some private individuals; properties of trakf or main- 
morte, either khavri if the beneficiaries are works of 
charity, such as mosques, schools or students, 
hospitals, or ahli if the beneficiaries are minors; 
public properties for the use of all, matrQka, e.g. 
roads, rivers, village commons etc.; and finally dead 
properties, mawdt, desert and empty lands which all 
belong to the state. In Iran the khalifa crown prop¬ 
erties must be added here (Lambton, 238-58). 

The extent of these different types of property 
vanes between the countries, and in general leaves 
little room for the small landowner (*/* of the rural 
population in Turkey, in ‘Irak). Everywhere large 
fandownership is the rule. In ‘Irak, out of 10 million 
hectares of arable land, 4 millions belong to the state 
and 6 million to private landowners. In Iran 10% of 
the peasants possess 8% of the land, from r to 3 
hectares or a cot per household. The cot is both the 
pair of oxen used for labour and the work carried out 
by the peasant in one day (Ghassemlou, 128). Ilie 
great landowners, i.e. the state, the chiefs of tribes, 
the religious $kaykhs and the great bourgeois busi¬ 
nessmen, lease out on short lets their immense lands 
at a price which renders the situation of the peasant 
highly precarious. Indeed, the dues are heavy. If, in 
Iran, the annual revenue of the great landowners 
reaches 5,600 dollars a head, that of the average 
peasant only reaches 60 dollars (Ghassemlou, 168). 
In ‘Irak, before the Second World War, the income of 
the Kurdish peasant caine to £ xo a year (Khosbak). 
There are the dues in kind or in corvfo labour (80%), 


in kind (15%) and for the rest (5%), which fall so 
heavily on the peasant. In Turkey, several systems 
are distinguishable: yanctltk, where the peasant uses 
his osyn tools, plough and livestock and gives half of 
the harvest; resimeilik, where the amount of the rent 
depends on the situation and fertility of the soil, the 
manpower, the rentability of the cultivation and the 
degree of dependance of the peasant; and *1 urab- 
hactlik, where, in exchange for his work the farmer 
only touches V* of the harvest (Moiseiev, 13). In 
Kurdish Iran, the same servitudes under different 
names and rather similar systems are to be found: 
nirnekare, in which the landowner leases out the ir¬ 
rigated lands and supplies the seed, and the peasant 
supplies the work, with the landowner taking •/* of 
the harvest and the peasant */,; siykbar, in which the 
landowner supplies the land, the water, the seed and 
the beasts of labour, and takes */ of the harvests; 

in which the landowner supplies soil and water 
and receives s /» of the harvest; and dawudu, in which 
the landowner, in return for supplying earth and seed, 
takes V10 of the harvest (Ghassemlou, 132-8). In 
‘Irilfl Kurdistan the same problems are encountered. 
Thus for fhe summer harvests, tobacco or cotton, the 
landowner takes */, and l f, in the case of the rice; tor 
the ivinter harvests, wheat or barley, '/i# or */«- In 
addition, there is that which is owned or levied: 
7 , 5 % for the strhal, the agent of the landowner, 
10% for the government, and in addition, all that 
there is set aside for the gahuafi or coffeemaker of the 
master, the mudhif or guest house, etc. (Khosbak, 
48). Also, for the detnbaliscd villages under land¬ 
lords, the revenues of the soil are distributed roughly 
as follow*: */, lor the landowner, l /« * or bis repre¬ 
sentative in the case of the landowners who do not 
always live on the spot bat are settled in the towns, 
V* for the share cropper or farmer, and */• for the 
agricultural worker who has neither land nor beast, 
but only his labour. If account is made at the end of 
the year, the poor Kurdish peasant is left with 
empty hands and overwhelmed by debts (Rossi, 86), 
for he is often forced to take on usurious loans in 
order to survive until the next harvest. 

If such are the conditions of life of the Kurdish 
peasant, one can understand the rebellions which 
break out from time to time, e.g. that of the mouroud 
of the Kurd-Dagh (Syria) directed by Ibrihlm 
Khalil between 1930 and 1940 (cf. Th. Bois, Les 
Kurdes, 15-** 5 ), and the revolt of 20,000 families of 
Dizai, in 1954, who demanded the reduction of the 
tax to of the harvest, the suppression of forced 
labour, and the suppression of gifts on the occasion of 
feasts or marriages (Gavan, 19). 

To remedy this feudalism of the land which makes 
the Kurdish peasant a taxable serf, subject to forced 
labour at pleasure, some projects of agrarian reform 
have been envisaged by the governments of the 
regions inhabited by the Kurds. In all these lands 
however, the feudalists, chiefs of tribes or religious 
shaykhs, privileged in the past, have been the stub¬ 
born enemies of these attempts at reform. 

In Iran, since 1955, a law provides for the distri¬ 
bution of the lands belonging to the crown and state 
(Mubammad Shah. 205). In i960, an agrarian law 
aimed at regulating the property of private lands by 
fixing tile maximum at 400 hectares for irrigated 
lands and 800 hectares for non-irrigated lands. 
Provision was also made for rural co operatives 
which, from 300 in the beginning, rose to 4,500 in 
1965 and 8,000 in 1969. But above all, the Shah 
proclaimed the "White Revolution" (26 January 
1963), approved by referendum and which, in its 
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twelve points, was among other things to lead to the 
abolition of feudalism and the liberation of the 
peasant. In Turkey, since 1938, provision has been 
made for the purchase of the lands of the great 
landowners to distribute them to the peasants, but 
few have benefited from it. A legal project regarding 
agrarian reform was promulgated on the 21 June 
1945, which envisaged the distribution of the lands of 
the state and of landowners whose area exceeded 500 
hectares, but this art. r 7 was abrogated in 1950- The 
price had to be paid within 20 years (Mouseiev, 14). 
A new agrarian project began in 2961. The deplorable 
situation of the peasants was acknowledged, hence it 
was concerned with the distribution of the lands 
belonging to the Treasury, 8 million donums (in 
Turkey 1 donum -• 1,000 m* approx.); those managed 
and cultivated by the state, quite extensive in the 
provinces of the east and south-east; those of trafc/s, 
of which there still remained 1 million tUnuma to 
distribute; and finally the private estates, whose total 
area exceeded 38 million d&nums (Vatan, X4-X5). In 
X965, out of 13,591,622 members of the active 
population, nearly */ 4 , i.e. 9,764,652 lived by agri¬ 
culture (Esenkova, 1x6). They were also the most 
unprovided for (cf. M. Mukal, Bizim k6y , Fr. tr. Vn 
village anatolien, ricit d'un instiluleur paysatt , Paris 
1963, Eng. tr., A village in A natalia, London 2954). 

In ‘Irifc, the agrarian policy of the royal govern¬ 
ment was originally rather favourable to the chiefs of 
tribes, Arabs or Kurds. In 2932, law No. 50 (Dowson) 
assigned landed property, pasture or arable, to the 
tribes, then law no. 52 (called lazma) assigned to the 
chiefs the ownership of the properties of the tribe. In 
2933, Law No. 28 forbade the peasant "in debt” to 
leave the land of his master, unless his house was 
destroyed. Finally, in 1954. Decree No. 21 allowed the 
Minister of Justice to assign the national properties. 
Furthermore, e.g. in 1952-4, 1,794.560 rfdMtfms (in 
c Ir3k a dOnum = */« hectare) were distributed to 
6,863 peasant families from the region of Sinflj 3 r, 
but the major part was assigned to Abmad al-A<jjil ( 
$kaykh of the Shammar (Warriner, 160). 

Such a situation could not continue. After 30 
August 2958, the new Republic published an agrarian 
law which was aimed at putting an end to feudalism, 
to raise the social level of the peasant and develop 
agriculture. According to this law, the area of 
properties should not exceed 230 hectares in irrigated 
lands and 300 hectares in non irrigated lands. The 
benefits of cultivation were strictly regulated. The 
lands thus freed had within five years to be distributed 
to the peasants, from 30 to 60 dUnums of irrigated 
lands or from 60 to 120 ddnums of non-irrigated lands. 
The landowners had to be compensated in goods 
from the Treasury at 3%. reimbursable in 20 years 
(Vernier, 398). There was euphoria among the 
peasants, who did not wait to help themselves, and a 
general outcry on the part of the landlords, and many 
rebellions had to be laced. 

In these different lands, the Kurdish peasant was 
bound to benefit from these agrarian reforms. But it 
is not sufficient to have the land; he still had to have 
the means to cultivate it. The means are lacking or 
insufficient: seed is expensive, the agricultural equip¬ 
ment rudimentary and primitive, everywhere me¬ 
diaeval ploughing methods are still in use, the in¬ 
dispensable irrigation works are expensive and the 
co-operatives cannot answer all needs. The Kurds of 
'U&h, as Kurds, are the only ones to have their word 
today. Thus the D.P.K. at the time of its Seventh 
Congress, in November 1968, published its programme 
whose long article 14 presents its views on the group 


of projects which take account of the special needs of 
their region (Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien , 365-6). A 
witness records a partition of lands at which she was 
present in Kurdistan in 2964, Joyce Lussu, Anchc i 
Kurdi conquistano il loro socialismo, in Rinascild 
Sarda, an. ii, No. 9. 10 March 1964, 19. 

These problems of the land are not posed in the 
same maimer for the Kurds of Soviet Armenia. 
Indeed, the First World War was still not finished 
when the peasants of the AlagOz rebelled with the cry 
of: "We want the land. How long are wc to remain 
slaves ?" They were excited by their young compat¬ 
riot who relates it himself (Freb $emo, kurd, 

Beirut 1947, 62). After many struggles against the 
kulaks, the dream was realised, but perhaps not in tho 
fashion originally envisaged. From then onwards, 
property has been collective and the peasants enrolled 
in the kolkhoz (cf. Aristova, Kurdi Zakavkus'ya, 1966, 
64). Instead of the plough and cart of the past, it is 
the tractor and the combine harvester which serve to 
cultivate the lands of the kolkhoz. Hence the standard 
of living of the Kurdish peasant has been noticably 
raised. But perhaps this new life is somewhat idealised 
m the work (in Armenian) of Emine Evdal on the 
Manners and customs of the Kurds of Transcaucasia, 
1937 (cf. Th. Bois, La vie sociaU des Kurdes , 605-9; 
P. F. Mouseiov, Le problime agraire ea Turquie, in 
Soiietskoie Vostokovedcnie, 1956, No. r (Fr. tr. in Doc. 
Franc,, Articles ct Documents, No. 0.369, 24 June 1954, 
8-25); Warriner, Land reform and development in the 
Middle East, a study of Egypt, Syria and Iraq, 1937, 
1962; A. K. S. Lainbton, Landlord and peasant in 
Persia , a study of land tenure and land revenue ad¬ 
ministration, London 1953, 1969; P. Rossi, Vlrah 
devant la ref or me agraire, in Orient, vii/3 (1958). 82-93; 
La reforms agraire en Irak, in al-Bildd. Baghdad, 12 
September ro6o. Fr. tr. in Doc. Franc., Articles et 
Documents, No. 01027, 29 November i960; Un projet 
( ture ) de rfforme agraire, in Vatan, Istanbul, of the 9 
and 12 October 2960, Fr. tr. in Doc. Franc Articles et 
Documents, No. 0.1174, 9-xo; Mohammad Reza Shah 
Pahlavi, Mission for my country, London 1961; 
B. Vernier, L'Jrak aujourd'hui, 1963, ch. 19, Structure 
du ttdtut rural, 371-7, ch. 22, I, La riforme agraire, 
397-406; H. Mandrasand Y. Tavernier, Terre,paysans 
et politique, Paris 196; Jaafar Khayyat, The Iraqi 
village, a study in its condition and reform, Beirut 1950 
(in Arabic]; anon., Notre question de VEst aux yeut 
d'un sociohgue, in Ybn, 3rd yr., No. 90, x8 December 
1964 (in Turkish); Ismail Bcsikfi, Dogu Anadolu'da 
geri biraMi/mtfligi olufumu ( u The underdevelopment of 
Eastern Anatolia”), in Ant, No. 10, February 197*, 
46-73; idem, Do$u Anadolu'nun duseni: sosyc- 
ekottamik te etnik temcller, ("The situation of Eastern 
Anatolia: its socio-economic and ethnic causes”)] Iran- 
Shahr, a survey of Iran's land, people, culture, govern¬ 
ment, economy , Tehran Unfv. Press 1963. published 
with the assistance of unesco, i, 1x7 pp.L 

B. The religious impact. 

Kurdish society, based on the land (tribe and 
village) and blood (family), is coloured by a religious 
aspect which appears often in daily life (cf. Th. Bois, 
I.'dme des Kurdes, 47-8). The central kernel of the 
present Kurdish habitat, to the east of the Tigris, 
around Lakes Van and Urmiya, as well as in the 
north and cast of ‘Irik, was contained before Islam 
1 within the Sasunid empire (224 642) where Zoroastria¬ 
nism became the state religion. But already before 
that, in the time of the Parthians, Christian evangeli¬ 
sation had encountered there some Jewish groups 
against pagan populations who worshipped trees, had 
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a solar cult and sacrificed to the devil. Some of them 
were converted. The Acts of the martyrs 0/ Persia 
(Syriac ed. Bed)an, Leipzig 1892) report that these 
autochthonous Christians suffered under Sapor II 
(309-63). But at the beginning of the 5th century the 
church was reorganised, bishops were installed in all 
the Kurdish lands (ef. P. Labourd, Le christianisme 
dans 1‘Empire perse sous la dynaslie sassanide (224- 
632), Paris 1904. passim) and a number of monas¬ 
teries were built, some of which were maintained 
until t’ *? invasions of Timur (1336-1405): cf. Fiey, 
Assyrii chritienne, passim. But the mass of the people 
followed the official cult, and the Kurds recognise 
that their ancestors could have been madias [q.v.] or 
followers of Zoroaster (Sir Mark Sykes, The caliphs' 
Iasi heritage, 424). 

The fall oi the Sdsinid dynasty (642) favoured the 
Islamisation of the country that the Arabs had begun 
to invade a decade or so previously. This happened 
neither without a blow nor without regret. But after 
many combats in which they allied themselves some¬ 
times with the Sunnis, sometimes with the heretical 
JihdrisJjfa, the Kurds ended by rallying collectively to 
the new religion. Having become Muslims faithful to 
the Sunua, the Kurds follow almost in their entirety 
the juridical school of al-ShifiT (d. 204/820), as the 
Skaraf-nnma already recognised (1,14) and also I£wliy5 
Celebi (iv, 75). 

In the course of history, the Kurdish chiefs of the 
community have shown a fine religious zeal without 
the national factor intervening, beginning with $al 5 b 
al-Din or Sal ad in (1137-93). They immortalised their 
passing by building mosques, schools, hospitals or 
simple fountains ISharaf-tidma. ed. Cairo, 96-7). 
Alongside these builders, an intellectual Hite, t ulam 4 > 
and fukakd devoted itself to the study of theology 
and law. Also to be noted are the famous madrasas of 
Bitlis (§haraf-ndnta. 455, 495), of £jazlra (ibid., 17s) 
and of Zakljo (ibid., 147). At Akhttt. one of these 
scholars worked on the construction of the Obser¬ 
vatory of Maragha in the 7th/* 3th century (ibid., 409). 
‘Amidiyya is also a centre renowned for its masters 
(cf. Damloodji, Imdrat Bakdindn, 59-61; al-'AbbfisI, 

1 mi rat Bahdindn). The famous university of 
al Azhar in Cairo counts numerous Kurds as teachers 
of thoology (cf. Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 310). The 
cemetery of EyyQb in Istanbul and that of Scutari 
contain the tombs of numerous Kurds who, in the 
Ottoman period, held the post of Shaykk at -1 shim (cf. 
Th. Bois, La religion, 7). 

But over against this official and institutionalised 
Islam, there has sprung up a popular Islam, often on 
the fringe of the authorities, civil as well as religious, 
and which leads a very active life. It is the world of 
the small folk, peasants or artisans, illiterate for the 
most part, a kind of secular tertiarics attached to a 
mystical (art ha and linked directly to a shaykh who 
serves them as spiritual guide, murshid. From the 
6th/i2th century onwards $vifis entered Kurdistan 
and prospered there (cf. Lescot, Enquile, 23-4).Today, 
the principal brotherhoods strongly implanted among 
the Kurds are the Kidiriyya, who trace their origin 
to *Abd al-Ividir al-GH&nl (1078-1166), who died at 
Baghdad and was a Kurd himself, and the Nafcsll* 
bandiyya, who claim attachment to Baha } al-Din of 
Bukhara (13x7-89) and are quite widespread in the 
Islamic world, especially in India and as far as China. 
This tartba was introduced into ‘Iraki Kurdistan at 
the end of the 19th century by Mawiini Khilid after 1 
a journey to Dihll. He was of the njaff tribe, born at 
Kara Dag in 1779 and dying at Damascus in 1826 
(cf. Rich. Residence, i, 140-1, 320-1; Nikitine, Les 


Kurdes, 212-15; Edmonds, Kurds, 77 - 8 )- He was to 
encounter strong opposition on the part of the K&diri 
skay&h s. but ended by supplanting some of them. In 
south Kurdistan, the disciples of the K^dirf order are 
ordinarily called daruri dj and those of the Naksh* 
bandis are termed SGfl (Edmonds, 63). The meetings 
of the brotherhood are held with the shaykh in his 
residence, hJi&ikuh or takiyyn or simply tekhe, a kind 
of monastery-hospice where the $AayA£ who keeps 
open table there dispenses his teaching to his murids. 
But in every place where a mystical tekke is estab¬ 
lished, in a tribe or in a village, some tensions are 
going to he produced almost automatically. For the 
$kaykh is rich, he is the owner of numerous villages, 
and because of that he is opposed to the agha of the 
tribe who sees there competition with his authority; 
he is endowed, it is believed, with supernatural and 
miraculous powers and also is regarded askance by 
the orthodox < idamd 1 who have almost no faith in him 
and distrust him; finally, and above all, he often has 
the ambition to play a political role; whence the 
suspicion which he meets with from the government 
authorities. On the other hand, the credulity of the 
murids is well imaginable, and their fanaticism can 
lead to many excesses and eccentricities. Hence from 
time to time some individuals with an inner light 
arise who claim to be their mahii, or who are re¬ 
formers without a mandate but preaching social 
revolution. Examples abound (Campanile, Storia, 
91-3; Nikitine, op. eit., 221; Rondot, Les tribus mon- 
taguardes, 43; Th. Bois, L'ime des Kurdes, 52-3; 
Edmonds, Kurds, 74-6). A recent group of Nafcsh- 
bandfs, the Nurcular, was founded by the Kurd Sa c rd 
NflrsI (1870 i960) in Turkish Kurdistan (cf. MW 
[i960], 232-3, 338-41, [1961], 7 X * 4 )» The hand oi the 
skayhhs and their adepts, especially Nakshbandls, is 
to be found in many uprisings in Turkey and in c lrAk, 
with the bloody government reactions which iollow, 
as c.g. the movement of Shaykh e Ubayd AIM* of 
Nehrf (1880) and that of Shaykh Sa*Id of PIran (1925), 
which brought about the closure of all the mystical 
tekke s in Turkey, and also the insurrections of 
Shaykh Mahmud of Barrindja (1919 and 1922). 

The teaching of certain §haybhs, in order not to 
be ievolutionary, must be heard and followed with 
prudence. Such is the mystical doctrine and proce¬ 
dures for contemplation of Shaykh Muhammad Amin 
al-Kurdl al-Shufi*! al-Nak>hbandI of Arbll (d. 1904) 
in his Tauwfr al-bvldb, in numerous editions (7th in 
1961), cited by A. J. Arberry, Su/ism, Loudon 1950, 
129-32, and the French translation of his mystical 
technique of dhikr by J. Gouillard, Petite philocalie 
ie la prtfre Ju eoeur, Paris 195 3 , 234-48. 

But these different brotherhoods, despite all their 
excesses and political involvements, are always con¬ 
sidered as integral parts of orthodox and official 
Islam. It is not the same with some sects who, 
pushing their theories to the extreme, have left Sunn! 
Islam, such as the Yazldls (q.r.) who, born of the 
'Adawiyya of Shaykh ‘Adi b. MusOfir (ca. 1073-1162), 
have diverted their spirituality completely from it to 
the point of having forgotten their origins (cf. Th. 
Bois, L/s Yaxidis, essai historique el sociologique sur 
leur online religieuse, in Mashnq, Iv (1961), 109-28, 
191-242). Similarly, the Ahl-i Hakk [f.v.] are really 
ShW extremists. Dr. Mohammad Mokri has published 
numerous Guranl and Persian texts concerning them, 
e.g. L'isoUristne kurde, Paris 1966. Edmonds studies 
the members of the sect of the ‘Irikl*-Iranian frontier, 
known by the name of Kakai, op. cit., 182-201; idem, 
The belie/s and practices of the Ahl i Haqq of Iraq, in 
Iran, Journ. Brit. Inst, of Persian Studies, vii (1969), 
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8o-xoi. Also to be encountered among the Kurds are 
some aberrant small groups in ‘Irak, such as the 
SnrII who arc connected with them and, around 
Maw$il, tlie SJjab&k who arc Kurdish KIzIlbash, not 
without contact with the Bektashis, formerly so 
powerful in Turkey (Edmonds, 268-9). 

Bibliography: In Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 228-33, 
is to be found an excellent account of the theories 
of N. Marr, EsMe o slave Cclebi, in ZAP, xx (1912), 
99-151; G. R. Driver, The religion of the Kurds, in 
BSOS (1922), 197-215; Nikitine, Les Kuries el te 
Christianisme, in RHR (1922), 147-56; idem, Urn 
apologie kurde du sunnisme, in RO, viii (1923), ii. 
116-60; idem, Les themes religieut dans les textes 
kurdes de ma collection, in Actes du Cong, intern, 
d’histoire des religions, Paris 1925, ii, 415-34; idem, 
Les Kurdes racontles par eux-mlwes, in Asie Jr an • 
(ais* (1925), No. 231, 148-57; P. Rondot, Les tribus 
montegnardes de VAsie antdrieure, Quelques aspects 
sociaux des papulations kurdes el assyriennes, in 
BEO, Damascus, vi (1936), x-50; Th. Bois, La 
religion des Kurdes, in Proche Orient Chrdtien, 
Jerusalem, xi (1961), £05-38; J.-M. Fiey, A la 
recherche des ancient mcnasldres du nord tie l'Irak, 
in POC , ix (1959); idem, Assyric chritienne. Contri¬ 
bution a Tetude de Vhistoirc it d< la geographic 
ecclcsiastujues et monastiques du Sord de VIrak, 
Beirut, i, ii, 1965, iii, 1969; Bois, Monastlres chrt- 
licns el temples yesidis dans le Kurdistan irakien, in 
Mashriq, Ixi (1967). 75 - 202 ; D. N. MacKenzie, 
Pseudoproto-kurtica. in BSOAS, xxvi (1967). 170-3; 

J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 
1971; R. Lescot, Eh quite st/r les Yetidis de Syrie et 
du Djebel Sindjar, Beirut 1938; C. J. Edmonds, A 
pilgrimage to Lalish, London 1967. 

Religious texts in Kurdish: Cl. Huart, La 
priere canonique musulmane, in JA (1895), 86-109; 

K. A. Bedir Khan, Dersdn $ertete, in Kitebxana 
Harvard, 12, Damascus 1938; idem, TefstraQurani, 
sQra i-iv, v. 48, in Hauar, Nos. 27 57 (*5 April 
1941 to 15 March *943); idem, Hedlsdn Cenabi 
Pdxember, in Hawar, Nos. 27'47 (27 July 2942); 
D. N. MacKenzie, A Kurdish creed, in A locust's 
leg, studies in honour of S. H. Taqisadeh, London 
1962. 162-70. 

C. Customs and social traditions. 

I. Dress. 

Gothing is characteristic of man. The style of 
clothing changes from one country to another and 
varies with the social rank (see i.ibas]. It also evolves 
with the times. So it is among the Kurds. Today, the 
costume of the Kurds tends to fall into line with 
Western costume, in order to conform with the law 
(September 1925) in Turkey, and to follow the 
fashions, especially the masculine ones, for the other 
Kurds of the towns. But all the Kurdish women and 
the men in the villages keep to the traditional national 
costume. The evolution of Kurdish clothing can be 
followed through the accounts of travellers and the 
sketches that they give us, e g. Campanile (r8io), 
135 - 40 ; Rich (1820). i, 180-1, 287-9; Frazer (1834), 
i, 7 *. 85 - 7 ; or in addition Binder (1885), 172 n. r; 
Soane (19x2), 399-402 and Nikitine (1956), take up 
the descriptions of their predecessors. One must wait 
for the women to have detailed information on the 
modem dress of the Kurd;, Mrs. Aristova (1965). 
zo8 26, speaks of the Kurds of Transcaucasia and 
give? some photographs of the women's jewels, and 
Mrs. Hansen (1961) has a very long chapter (65-98) 
to explaiu to us iu detail the materials and colours of 


different parts of the clothing, with what is specifically 
Kurdish, what is the consequence of Islamic customs, 
and what derives from Western influence, together 
with measurements, diagrams and numerous photo¬ 
graphs, so that one may have an exact idea of the 
present national Kurdish costume, for men as well as 
for women. While jewels of every kind and in every 
material, gold, silver, precious stones, necklaces, 
bracelets and pendants, sparkle on the costumes of 
the women, the pride of the men is to be noted in 
their arms, cartridge pouches and damascened belts, 
chased daggers and lethal revolvers. The pipe and the 
tobacco pouch also form part of the Kurd's accoutre¬ 
ment. 

2. Marriage and burial customs. 

From the cradle to the grave, man is everywhere 
accompanied by customs or traditional rites, which 
vary with civilisations. Among the Kurds aro to be 
found some customs very much alive which have 
been preserved from time immemorial. The choice of 
a fiancee, her toilette before the wedding, the price of 
prenuptial virginity, whose linea bloodied by the 
ruptured hymen will bear clear proof, the crossing of 
the threshold and introduction into her new house¬ 
hold, the joys at the birth of the first baby, after a 
confinement which has nothing of a story about it 
(cf. A. Brunei, Gulasar, conics et Ugendcs du Kurdistan, 
Paris 1946, 109-11). are the occasion of usages 
respected by all. It does not concern us to give a 
systematic and exhaustive account, but to Indicate 
some examples, according to the various Kurdish 
regions. Kurds in general: Campanile, 103-5; 
K. A. Bedir Khan, Ixi femme kurde, in Hawar, 19 
(* 933 ). 6-8/294-6; Tawflsparez, Le manage chex Jet 
Kurdes, in ibid., 52 (1943), 12-16/764-8. Kurds of 
‘Irak: Barth, in op. til., 24-9/29-37; Edmonds, 225-6; 
Hansen, 1x5-38. Kurds of Iran and the Urmiya 
region: ibid., 1x3-15. Kurds of Syria and the 
Kurd Dagh: K. Daghestani, La famille musulmane 
contemporainc cn Syrie, Paris 1932, passim. Kurds 
of Azerbaijan: Nikitine, xoS-xs. Kurds of 
Transcaucasia: E. Avdal, op. cit., 22-83 (cf. 
Nikitine, in VAfrique et I'Asie, xlix [1960), 6x-6). 
Kurds of the Alagdz: Ereb $emo, $ivani hard, 
The Kurdish shepherd. e<l Beirut, 44 - 7 .114*8. Kurds 
of Alaraut: Freya Stark, The Valley of the Assassins, 
1946, 270-1. Vazidl Kurds: GiamiJ, Monte Singar. 
Stona ii un populo ignoto, Rome 1900, 45 * 9 . Isya 
Joseph, Devil worship, Boston 1919, 186-91; E. S. 
Drower, Peacock angel, London 1941, 17-25, 86; 
S. Damludjl, al-Yasldiyya, Maw$il 1949. 276-88. 
Ahl-i tfalfk Kurds: M. Mokri, Le manage chex les 
Kurdes, in L’Ethnographie (1962). 4 ** 68 . 

The funerary rites are no less varied, whether in 
regard to the toilette of the dead, the funeral cortege 
or hotel, the ceremonies of mourning and the tree of 
the deceased, data §tn, or the collective meal of con¬ 
dolences. Descriptions of them are found for the 
Kurds in general: Campanile, 81-6, with a fine 
elegy; Nikitine, 1x5-8; Mukri Kurds: O. Vildevsky, 
Mukrishie Kurdi, in Peredneasiatskiy ttnografiCcskiy 
Sbornih, i (1958), 214-18. Kurds of Turkey: Ahmed 
M&azt, Btraniyid min (“My memoirs”), Erivan 1966, 
89-91. Yaildl Kurds: Lescot, op. cit., 154-6: 
Drower, 97-8, 185-6; I. Joseph, 192-3; Damlfldjl, 
70-2. Children's funerals: Hansen, 139-43- 

3. Festivals and seasonal rites. 

Among the numerous festivities which punctuate 
periodically the life of the Kurdish people, the Islamic 
religious festivals arc famous everywhere and so do 
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not merit special mention, with perhaps au exception 
for the mavlid or festival of the birth of the Prophet. 
Indeed, the brother-in-law of Saladin, Mu?affar al-DTn 
Kbkbiiri, governor of Arbil, is perhaps at the origin 
of this festival which he had celebrated with much 
solemnity and gaiety in 604/1207. An account of it has 
been given by a native of Arbil, I bn KhallikSn (d. 
681/1282), Trench tr. J. Sauvaget, Historians arabes, 
Paris 1946, XX8-25. On the occasion of the festival, 
a panegyric is read, of which numerous specimens are 
to be found in Kurdish. Let us cite simply the 
Metelidndme of Mela Abmad of Bat* (1425-95?) 
edited in Cairo in 905 and re edited in Istanbul in 
19x9 and always used; Biyisa PSxember, Life 0/ the 
Prophet, edited in Damascus, in Kitibxana H award, 4 
(1933); fjhavkh Mohammad Khdl, Meu'ludn&me i 
nexp-eser (“The new account of the birth of the 
Prophet"), Sulayminl r937; idem, Mewl&dnAmt, in 
Kurdistan (Tehran) Nos. 166 ff.; Mela Hasan Hartu^i, 
Mcxe'l&dndine, tn ibid., Nos. 43* r 34 (1960-2). 

A very popular festival among the Kurds, and now 
official in ‘IrSfc since the establishment of the 
Republic (1958), is Novrus (see nawruz), or the 
festival of the now year, i.e. in spring (21 May). It is 
a sort of national festival of the Kurds. Moreover, it 
has always been celebrated by the Yazidls, who are 
supposed to have preserved many ancient traditions 
and who call it Sertsal. There is also tlio Festival of 
the New Year (cf. Lescot, op. cit., 71). The festival is 
in any case earlier than Islam, as "myth of the eternal 
spring" which was always celebrated in the Iranian 
world (cf. G. Widengren, Les religions de l'Iran, Paris 
1968, 58-67). It is said to have been instituted by the 
mythical King PiamsMd (H. Mass*, Croyatues el 
coutumes petsanes, Paris 1938,145). Today, the official 
festival is accompanied by speeches, poems, dances 
and theatrical scenes, where the myth and struggle of 
the smith K 3 we against the dragon Zahh&k or AH 
Dahaka is mimed, a prefiguration ol the struggle of 
the Kurdish peoplo for its independence. In Sulay- 
m&nl, the festivities are associated with all kinds of 
entertainment and masquerades with a ialsc amir. It 
is a real carnival (Edmonds, 84-5; Taufiq Wahbi, The 
rock sculptures of Cunduk caves, in Sumer, iv/2 [1948]. 
Fr. tr. in BCEK, vii (1949)* x- 13 * Ereb $«mo cites 
another form of carnival: Kose geld), Bcrbang, in 
Berevoh, Erivan 1969, 61-2. It is in connection with 
this festival that a special cake, samani paean, is 
baked, which, by night, ‘A’ifclja or FA^ima will come 
to bless by touching it with their hands. It is eaten in 
the family and with friends, with the aim ol having off¬ 
spring (Wahbi, xx-12). In Iran,on the eve of the New 
Year, magical rites are mixed with the rejoicings (M. 
Mokri, Les rites magiques dans les fitesdu "DernierMer¬ 
er edi de VAnnie" en Iran, in M flanges Mass/, Tehran 
1963, 288 ff.). The girls make vows then: Thirteen 
at the door, New Year. Husband in the house, baby in 
the lap (Mass*, op. cit., 159). Abroad, the Kurdish 
students celebrate this national festival with gaiety 
(Deichl Delair, Navrcx and the legend of Kaua, in 
Tke Kurdish Journal, U.S.A., ii/x (March 1965], 3-5). 
Let us note further in Kurdistan, London, organ of 
the K.S.S.E., Nos. 7/8 (1961), the poem The festival of 
Neu-rox of Salih Karadaghi, 32. 

Other seasonal festivals are celebrated above all by 
the shepherds on the occasion which concerns them 
particularly: the first lambing, scrapes ; the departure 
for the xoxan or summer pasturage, berodan, the 
shearing of the sheep, berxbir\ and above all the re¬ 
leasing of the rams, heron berdan. Ereb $emo, ibid., 
58, has described these entertainments with many 
picturesque and lively details. Stig Wikandex believed 


that he had discovered in this last festival reminiscen¬ 
ces of ancient myths (Ein Fest bet ier Kurden and im 
Avesta , in Orienialia Suecana, ix [1960], Uppsala 1961, 
7 xo. The peasants also have their traditions. At the 
time of the harvest, the first sheaf reaped is offered to 
the stranger who passes by (Hamilton, op. cit., 51), 
and the gathering of the mulberries is the occasion of a 
festival with a special dance, gzidan, the sweeping, 
which consists of sweeping the soil under the trees 
before the childxen climb them to shake them so as 
to allow the women to gather the berries (Edmonds, 
170, n. t). 

Although it does not really concern us here as a 
festival properly so-called, let us indicate some more 
or less superstitious practices which relate to the 
cycle of nature and whose origins stretch back without 
doubt into remote antiquity. If activities to make the 
rain stop are mentioned only rarely (cf. Niki tine. Urn 
apologie kurde, 16), by contrast T. Wahby, op. cit., 
7-9, counts no less than nine different rites, more or 
less laughable and doubtless efficacious, to combat 
drought and obtain rain. II the prayer noja berana 
docs not suffice, a dervish is to be thrown into a 
water tank or women are to harness themselves to a 
plough and till the river. Still other singular acts are 
to be performed in order to have one’s prayers finally 
answered (cf. S. Reinach, Chorine four obtenir la pluie 
[en Kurdistan), in L'Anthropologic, xvii [1906], 633). 

4. Dances and music. 

The Kurd siugs always and everywhere. All the 
family festivals, birth, circumcision, and especially 
marriage, are accompanied by dances and songs, and 
equally the tribal or peasant gatherings and some re¬ 
ligious ceremonies. The name of the dances varies 
according to whether it designates the region or the 
tribe where it is danced, c.g. BotanJ, Serhedi, $exam, 
or according to the different figures which distinguish 
them, slgavt, girani, roync, or the rounds govend and 
fopl. The students have a special dance bHUe or 
bildtc, of which TawOspardz has given us soma 
examples and has described the rhythm (La vie 
umversitaire au Kurdistan, in Hatcar, No. 53 (15 
March 1943), 772-6). The old ot more recent travellers 
admired the particularities of those Kurdish dances 
(c.g. F. Millingen, Wild life, 378 - 9 . or Edmonds, 
Kurds, 84; Drower, Peacock angel, 130-4; Bois, Con- 
ttaissaiue, 6x-2, cites the name of twenty dances). Let 
us note that these folkloric dances are mixed, which 
distinguished the Kurds from the other neighbouring 
Muslim peoples. 

Kurdish music, inseparable from the dances and 
songs, is part of what it is convenient to call oriental 
music, but it cannot be confused either with Arabic 
music or with Armenian or Turkish music at all, al¬ 
though it has had an influence at times on the songs 
of the neighbouring countries, such as Iran or Mesopo¬ 
tamia (cf. S. Jargy, Chant populaire et musique savanie 
au Procht Orient arabe, in Orient, vi/a [1958], 108-9). 
Kurdish music today is not learned, but popular, and 
knows neither harmony nor polyphony. Its melodies, 
as numerous as varied, preserve a serious, pathetic, 
quite olten melancholy character, as a consequence 
quite astounding among this warlike people (cf. 
Dulauricr, Chants opulaircs de I'ArmdnU , in Rev. 
des deux Mottdes, xo April 1852, 224-55). Western 
travellers have not failed to draw attention to the 
originality of this music. Some have felt the at¬ 
traction and very palpable charm of these chants; 
others, on the coatrary, e-g- Mrs. Hansen, 129*9, have 
found this music “flat and false" with its 17 tones. It 
was an Armenian priest, Vartabed Comitas (2869- 
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1935) who was theliist to gather and note down some 
popular Kurdish songs [Quelques specimens dcs tnllo- 
dies kurdes, in Rccucil d’Eminc, Moscow 1904, and 
re-edited in Erivan in 1959)- Erivan precisely, the 
Malikian School of Music is formed of young Kurds 
who study the traditional songs with the old dengblj 
or troubadours. Thus Nura Ccwari noted 33 Chansons 
de danse kurdes. 1960. gathered at Tiflis. For her part, 
Cemila Celfl has published two annotated collections 
of Chants populates kurd/s. The first, at Erivan 
(1964), gives the Kurdish text and the musical an¬ 
notation of 75 pieces; the second, at Moscow in 1963, 
apart from the Kurdish text, gives the musical 
notation and Russian translation of 100 varied songs. 
In ‘Irak, since 1958, a society of Kurdish music has 
been organised with a view to preserving, stand¬ 
ardising and developing in Kurdish music (cf. B. A. 
Ali, An approach to Kurdish music , in Kurdistan, 
K.S.S.E., r March 1938), 3-6; S. S. Gavan, Divided 
nation, London 1938, 13). But Europeans too arc in¬ 
terested in Kurdish music (cf. Dr. D. Christensen, 
Tanxlieder der Hakkari-Kurden. Eitte material- 
kritisch Sludie, in Jahrbuch fiir musikalischc Vdks- 
und Vblhcr-KUnde, Berlin i [1963], Xl- 47 ). This is a 
very serious study of the dance, instrumental and 
vocal music of Hakk&ri, whose melodies the author 
analyses and whose style and rhythms he studies 
scientifically. See also Edith Germ-Kiwi, The 
Music of Kurdistan Jews. A synopsis of their musical 
styles, in Yu vat, Studies of the Jewish Music Research 
Centre, ii, Jerusalem 197*- 

The Islamic religion does not authorise music at 
all in its liturgy, and music has taken refuge in the 
rites of the different farii tas where its use probably 
dates from the foundation of these groups (cf. 
Trimingham, op. cit., 195, 196 and passim', M. 
Mokri, Le Soufttme el la musique, in Entyd. de la 
Musique, Paris 196:, 1014-13). From there, music has 
passed without any problems into the aberrant sects 
of the Yazldls, into their processions and their 
gatherings for samd 1 or religious recital- Three 
religious songs of the Yazldls had already been noted 
by H. Layard, Niniveh end Babylon, 1853, 507, Nos. 
867-9. Similarly, E. S. Drower [op. cit., 118 x9), 
recorded the rhythm of the drums in the course of a 
ceremony. As for the Ahl-i Ha^k, Mohammed Mokri 
culightcns us on their musical customs in his article 
on La musique s aerde dcs Kunits "Fiddles de VlriU" 
en Iran, in Entyd. dcs mtisiques sacrles, Paris 1968, 
♦ 44 - 55 . 

Musical instruments among the Kurds are often 
manufactured by artisans. The most usual are, 
among wind instruments, the pipe, bil&r, which 
every shepherd carries in his bag, the zorna, a kind 
of clarinet or oboe which has a place in all the dances, 
and the duiale, a flute with two pipes of reed or bird 
bone, pierced with holes and whose mouthpiece has 
a kind of vibratory* tongue. The sound resembles that 
of the Scottish bagpipes. The percussion instruments 
include the dahol or bass drum which is beaten on 
both sides, the tepil, a narrow drum, a kind of 
kettledrum in pottery covered with a skin which is 
beaten with the fingers; and the cymbals, xdlle, are 
sometimes used by the Yazldls in their religious 
ceremonies. Among the stringed instruments, there 
are the ribdb or mouochord viol, the keman or 
ketnanca. violin, and especially the lenbdr, the lute, 
whose player plucks the strings in the sacred a.id 
heroic songs. The nomenclature of all these instru¬ 
ments varies with the regions. A description of some 
clumsy impressions of musical instruments is found 
in Sennet* le dencaze- i Jolklor-i kurdiwe. Notes for an 


introduction to Kurdish folklore, Hewlel/Erbil n.d., 
36 - 7 . 

5. Games, sports and hunting . 

On ihe occasion of seasonal or other festivals, 
travellers have remarked among the Kurds the 
practice of certain popular games or sports, always in 
use. It Is not possible to recount then all. Among the 
indoor games, cards, iskenbxl, can be cited among the 
most frequent, especially among the townspeople; 
backgammon, nard; and above all chess, $etrenc, the 
noble game par excellence. Among the outdoor games 
are the eerfd or horseback fantasia; the ball game 
fotrgan; a kind of hockey; and many games of pursuit 
or throwing, not to mention some modern sports like 
football and basketball and some games reserved for 
children. Worth noting arc the fights of rams, 
buffaloes or partridges. Much information is to be 
found in Tawusparez, Les jeux hurdes, in Hatcar, 4 2 
(15 April X942), 634-6; Kurd! we Mcrfwant, Kildbi 
Yart, Baghdid 1932, 32; M. Mokri, Bazthd-ye Kordl: 
Khurmdyla, in Yaghmd, 2nd year, Tehran 1331/ 
1951; Baxiha-ye Kordcstdn , in Tamaddon, 2nd ser. 7. 
3x7-20, Tehran 1332/1952. In bis Kurdish dialed 
studies, i, Oxford 1961, X 47 . 218, D. N. MacKenzie 
gives the name of several Kurdish games; Bois. La 
vie iociale, 32-3/628-9 and notes 136-41. 

The abundance of game in Kurdistan, furred and 
feathered, already mentioned above, is at the origin 
of the Kurd’s passion for hunting. The best way of 
learning about this national sport is to read the two 
articles of Osman SabrI, who explains in them the 
methods employed with the art of an experienced 
hunter. Nedr ("Hunting”) in Ronahl, 17 (x August 
r 943 > 317-23. *8 (1 Sept. 1943). 347 * 5 °- The bear is 
hunted in three ways (317), also the hyena (3x7), the 
ibex (31S), the fox (319) and the hare (319). There 
are five ways of hunting the partridge, with the spear, 
the decoy, the rifle or the running noose, depending 
on whether one wishes to capture it alive or to kill it 
(320). Game can also be hunted with the help of birds, 
sparrow-hawks or falcons of three different kinds and 
at a more or less expensive cost (32x-a). The way in 
which these birds are trained is also indicated (347-8). 
0 . Sabri very much appreciates hunting the hare 
with the help of a hound, of which there are several 
kinds (348-9). The author does not forget fishing 
(319). which may be done with the net, hook or 
harpoon. Hamilton devotes a whole chapter to the 
hunting of the ibex, so picturesque and so difficult 
[op. cit., 165-73). There are also to be found patterns 
of different bird-calls or whistles, traps, acts, run¬ 
ning nooses or snares used for certain forms of 
hunting, in Serinctk, op. cit., 99-102. 

Bibliography: General works on sociology 
and ethnography: B. Niki!hie, Quelques obser¬ 
vations sur les Kurdes, in Met cure de Frame, civ 
(1921), 662-741 idem, Les valis d'Ardalan, in RMM, 
xlix (1922), 70-104; idem, La vie dotnestique kurde, 
in Rev. d'etknohgie et traditions populaires (1923), 
334-44; idem. La JioiaUU kurde. in RMM, lx 
(1925), x-20; K. Daghestani, La famillt musulmane 
cotUemporaine en Syrie , Paris 1932; P. Rondot, Les 
tribus montagnardes de VAsie antlneur/. Quelques 
aspects sociaux des populations kurdes et assyriennes, 
in BEO, vi (1936), 1-50 + vi Pis.; e A. al-'Azz&wi, 
l As&a y ir al- c Irdfi, Baghdad 1937-431 E* R- Leach, 
Social and economic organization of the Rouanduz 
Kurds, London 1940; E. Avdal, Kurdish woman 
[in Armenian), Erivan 1946; idem, Obitai krovno 
mesi u Kurdov Zakavkaz'yn ("The custom of the 
vendetta among the Kurds in Transcaucasia"), 
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Erivan 1953; Fr. Barth, Principles oj social organi¬ 
zation in southern Kurdistan, in Univ. elhgr. Mus. 
Bull,, vii, Oslo X953; W. L. E., Iraqi Kurdistan, a 
little-known region, in The World today, October 
1956, 417*32; C. J. Edmonds, The Kurds of Iraq, in 
MEJ, xi (Winter 1957 ), 52-62; Nikitine, L'tuu 
social des Kurdes et du Kurdistan, d'apt Is les publi¬ 
cations russes r (units, in L'Afrique et I’Asie, 
xlvi/2 ( 1959 ). 49 * 55 ; L. N. Kotlov, Le soullvement 
de liberation nationale dt 1920 en Iraq; O. L. 
VilCevsky, Les Kurd/s Moukn; T. F. Aristova, 
After fu de la culture ei du mode de vie des pay sans 
kurdes del'Iran; cl. also A. S. al-Saadi, The Kurds 
in Iran, in Kurdistan, KSSE, iv (April 1959), !1 * 
14; Nikitine, La structure sociale des Kurdes de 
Transeaucaste, in L'Afrique et I’Aste, xlix/i (1960;, 
61-6 (i.e. E. Avdal, Way of life of the Kurds of 
Transcaucasia ); Sh. Khosbak, al-Kurd xva 'T 
mas'ala al-kurdiyya, Baghdad; N. Erdentung, A 
study on the social structure of a Turkish village, 
Ankara X959; Dina Feitelson, Aspects of the social 
life of Kurdish Jews, in The Jewish Journal of 
Sociology, i/a (Dec. 1939), 201*16; H. H. Hansen. 
Daughters of Allah among Moslem women i;i Kur¬ 
distan, London 1950; idem, The Kurdish women's 
life, field research in a Muslim society, Iraq, 
Copenhagen 1961; Baiho Karabuda, Vster om 
Eufrat, i Kvrdensland, Stockholm i960; Mokxi, Lc 
foyer hurde, in VEthnographic (1961), 79*95; Th. 
Bois, La vie socialc des Kurdes, in Mashriq, Ivi 
(1962), 599-661; P. Gache, Les Kurdes, in Rev. de 
Psychol, des Pcuplcs, 1962/1, 23-57, 2, 191*220; 
MabmOd B&yazldl, Nravl i 0 big at Kurdov, 'Adit u 
rusdrruitndma-yi Akrddiyya, Russian tr. and 
Kurdish text by Mrs. Rudenko, Moscow 1966; 
'Akrawl, Fondements psychologyqves et sociolo- 
giques des tribus kurdes, Kirkuk 1971. 

<Th. Hots) 

v. — Language 

The many forms of speech known to outsiders as 
Kurdish do not constitute a single, unified language. 
Instead it can be said that the various Kurdish dia¬ 
lects, which are clearly interrelated and at the same 
time distinguishable from neighbouring but more dis¬ 
tantly related Western Iranian languages, fall into 
three main groups. The differences between dialects 
aic generally proportional to their distance apart and 
beyond a certain distance certainly make them mu¬ 
tually unintelligible. The Northern group of dialects 
comprises all those spoken in the Turkish republic, 
the Armenian and Azerbaijan S.S.Rs, the Mawsil 
liwd* of ‘Irik (Bahdlnftu fo-i/.]), and some areas 
bordering on these, togetiler with those of Kurdish 
colonies in Khurasan and the Turkmen S.S.R. All 
these dialects are known as Kurmdn&i {Kittndndii). 
as the speakers all call themselves Kurraandj. 
Within the group a sub division into Eastern and 
Western Kurm&ndjI can be made, from each of which 
a literary language has emerged. The Central group 
is made up ol the dialects spoken in the Arbil, 
Sulaymaniyya and Kirkuk Kurd's of ‘Irak and the 
neighbouring d is trie ts of Persian KurdistSn, Mab&bad 
(SSwdj Bulik) and SanadajJj (Sinna), These dialects 
are generally called Kurdi, but are also now known 
collectively as Sordnf, from the name ol the former 
principality of Sdran. The dialects of SulaymAniyya 
and Sanandadi, especially, have gained preeminence 
as literary languages. The remaining Kurdish dialects, 
a heterogeneous group spoken in the areas south and 
east of SCranl, of which Kirmflngfaflh! is piobably 
the most important, may be classed together as a 


Southern group. Some of these dialects, e g. LakkI, 
appear to merge with the neighbouring non-Kurdish 
dialects of Lurl. Between the Central and Southern 
groups of Kurdish an island of non-Kurdish speech, 
with mixed dialects on its shores, is formed by the 
area occupied by the GQrAn [q.v.). Other Kurdish 
dialects are spoken by isolated colonies of Kurds 
scattered throughout Iran. 

Northern Kurdish is more archaic than the other 
dialects in both its phonetic and morphological 
structure, and it may be inferred that the greater 
development of the Central and Southern dialects has 
been caused by their closer contact with other (Ira¬ 
nian) languages, or, indeed, their absorption of such 
a substrate. On the other hand, Northern Knrdish 
appears to have been somewhat more open tc the 
penetration of Arabic and especially Turkish loan¬ 
words. Traditionally Kurdish has been written in 
various modifications of the Arabic script and still is 
so written in c Irafc and Iran. The Armenian script 
has also been used on occasion, and in recent years 
alphabets based on both the Latin and Cyrillic 
scripts have been devised, especially for Northern 
Kurdish. 

The common “Iranian" phonemic inventory of 
Northern Kurdish is: aiu, ididd, ptik, bdj ( dj)g, 
/*«&)x(y), vrifeShr (g*). mn Ir (flapped) f 
(rolled), hwy, to which most dialects add the 
“Arabic” phonemes q{ ft) , ft,*, and emphatic I, 5, 4. 
In the north-east, probably under Caucasian (Ar¬ 
menian) influence, a further distinction between 
aspirated phonemes p‘, /*, (£*), ft* and unaspirated 
p, t, (£), A is fouud. In a large part of the KurmAndJI 
area 6, u are replaced by u, & respectively. In Central 
and Southern Kurdish the distinction between v and 
ir is lost, In favour of w. A new distinction is made, 
however, between palatal l and velarised / (though 
this coincides with r in Arbil), and tj has acquired 
phonemic status in Sulaymaniyya and other more 
southerly dialects. In general, Kurdish is marked by 
a greater degree of phonetic development than 
Persian, notably of postvocalic stops to fricatives, 
e.g. Sv/w “water", P(crsian) db; &avjw “night", 
P Job. Many post-vocalic consonants, especially 
dentals, have been lost, e.g- bird “brother", P 
birddar ; dan, ddin "to give", P dddan; sipi “white", 
P 5a/fd; sa “dog", P tag; iiyd "mountain”, P (akdd. 
The development of the ending of the past parti¬ 
ciples of verbs ia noteworthy, e.g. North, tntri. Cent. 
mitdu. South, mirdig “dead", cf. Cent, slndd, zitju. 
South, xlnig “alive", P. linda. 

There is no single early historical sound change 
which characterises Kurdish, but a combination of 
two later changes and one conservative feature 
serves to identify a dialect as Kurdish, viz. (i) -m-, 
-Sm-, -xm-> *»• (-w-), e.g. tidt/w “name”, P warn; 
(dv/w "eye", P (asm; tov/w “seed", P tuxm; (ii) Ira¬ 
nian initial x- > ft-, e.g. kar "donkey", P xar; ftiinf 
"spring, source", P xdn f; kifin “to buy", P xaridan ; 
(iii) Ir iy- > l- (other West. Ir. > r-j, e.g. iutt "to 
go", P Sudan. Kurdish shares many phonetic develop¬ 
ments with non-Persian dialects, e.g. x:d, x&n- 
“know”: P dart-; s:h, asik "deor": P dJm; l:x, tin 
"woman": P xan; PoS "day": P riis, but others with 
Persian, e.g., y- > J-, Jo, P Jaw “barley"; hw- > xu>-, 
xwa, xo, P xwad, xud "self"; rd- > - 1 - (-#-), pulew-, 
P paldy- “to filter". Taken in conjunction with a 
number of characteristic lexical items, these isoglos¬ 
ses show proto-Kurdish to have been a close, if not 
the closest, neighbour of Persian. There is no sound 
evidence to suggest a Median origin for Kurdish, 
though it has been suggested that the name Kur* 
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niandj may combine Kurd with a form from M&da 

“Median". 

Old morphological features preserved in North. 
Kurd, are a distinction of case (nominative and ob* 
lique) and gender (masculine and feminine) in uouns 
and pronouns and the "ageutial" construction of the 
past tenses of transitive verbs, c.g. az hutim “I came", 
but min xawnak dit "I saw a dream (lit, of me 
... seen)". Both case and gender have been lost in 
South. Kurd, and in the literary forms of Central 
Kurdish. In these dialects the pronominal suffixes, 
absent from North. Kurd., have largely taken over 
the functions of the cases, cf. min hdtim “I caine", 
xawik-im di "I saw a dream". In some Central 
dialects, at least, the agential construction has 
developed in a remarkable way. with the verbal stem 
sometimes taking two personal endings, one rep¬ 
resenting a person only indirectly affected, e.g. xau> 
im piua diw-it "I have seen a dream about thee 
(-if, lit. ••art")", and even the agential suffix as well, 
dd-m-i-n-t "he (-1)" gave me (-w, lit. "am") to (•*) 
you (*n, lit. "are"). Note the 3rd person prononvnal 
-f, plural • ydn, in contrast to Persian -S. All dialects 
have an indefinite suffix, North, -ah, Cent., South 
•ik, but only Central and Southern share (with 
GurinI) the definite suflit -aka. In all dialects the 
ujdfa iij, appearing in various forms, plays a 
considerable rdle both as relative pronoun and simple 
connective particle, e.g. North. rawnak-a xwai, 
Cent, xattik-l xii "a pleasant dream". North, xaten-d 
min dit, Cent, xavaka-y rfl-w "the dream which l 
saw”. In the north-east, the iefdfa construction of 
both Northern and Central dialects has been con¬ 
taminated, especially in the plural, by a particle da, 
■d, -t, probably of Aramaic origin, e.g. Cent. (Mukr!) 
Pyaxv-l da pfild "the king's men", North, kuf-et xira 
(— kufi di xwa) "his sons". (This is not, however, a 
"/-plural" comparable with those ol Eastern Iranian, 
Ossetic, Sogdian, etc.). Central and Southern Kurdish, 
unlike Northern dialects, have developed a secondary 
passive conjugation of the verb, formed from the 
active present stem, e.g. kui/irt, kut "to kill", 
Cent, kuiran, httire-, South, kulyan , kulye- "be 
killed". 

Bibliography: A comprehensive list of all 
studies and monographs on Kurdish to 1926 is 
given in Minorsky’s (otherwise outdated) article on 
"Kurdish Language", in El 1 , ii, II53 f. This is 
supplemented by a select bibliography in I). N. 
MacKcnzic, Kurdish dialect studies I, London X961. 
Fuller, but uncritical, lists of relevant publications 
appear in 2 . S. Musadlyan, Bibliogra/iya po 
Kurdoiedeniya, Moscow 1963, and S. van Rooy and 
K. Tambocr, ISK's Kurdish bibliography, Amster¬ 
dam 1968 ff. The following arc most readily 
available: (x) History. D. N. MacKcnzic, The 
origins of Kurdish, in TPhS (1961), 68-86. (2) 
Grammars, dialect studies. D. N. MacKcnzic, 
Kurdish dialect studies, i; K. Kurdocv, Grammatika 
kurdskogo yaiika ( Kurmandli ), Moscow-Leningrad 
1957 ; Dj. Bedir Khan and R. Lescot, Grammaire 
kurde (dialccle kurmandji), Paris 1970; C. Kh. 
Bakaev, Govor Kurdov Turkmenii, Moscow 1962; 
idem, Yailk As/rbaydianskihh Kurdov, Moscow 
1965. (3) Dictionaries. A. Jaba and F. Justi, 
Dictionuaire kurde-Jr an^aa, St. Petersburg 1879; 
C. Kh. Bakaev, Kurdsko-Russkiy slovar’, Moscow 
* 957 ; T. Wahby and C. J. Edmonds, A Kurdish- 
English dictionary, Oxford 1966. 

(D. N. Mackenzie) 


vi. — Folklore and Literature 
A. Popular and folk literature. 

As among all peoples whose scholarly instruction 
is little developed, the oral literature of the Kurds is 
superabundant and very rich; Prof. 0 . ViKevsky 
( was able to speak of the "hypertrophy" of their 
folklore. A mass of documents has also been collected 
and published by foreign orientalists: A. Jaba, 
Ruueil <t notices ct rdcits kurdes, St. Petersburg i860: 
E. Pryra and A. Socin. Kurdische Sammlungen, St. 
Petersburg 1890; O. Mann, Kurdische u. PersischcFor- 
schungcn. iv. Die Mundart der A fukri, Berlin, i, T9o6, 
ii, 1909; H. Makas, Kurdische Ttxle (Mardfn), 
Leningrad 1926: B. Nikitine, Kurdish stories from my 
collection, in # 505 , iv (1926), 121-38; idem. QueUjues 
fables kurdes d'inimaux. in Folklore, xl, (1929), 
228-44; E. Lescot, Textes kurdes, i, Paris 1940, 
ii, Beirut 1942; Th. Bois, L’dme des Kurdes d la 
lumiere de leur folklore, in Colliers de I’Est, Beirut, 
Nos. 5 and 6 (194b); S. Wikander, Recue.il de textes 
kurmandji, Uppsala-Wiesbaden 1959; D. N. MacKen- 
zie, Kurdish dialect studies, London 1961-2. Kurds 
themselves, since the end of the First World War, 
have gone about collecting their treasures of folklore 
from the old folk or the decreasingly numerous 
professional storytellers and singers. Firstly, the 
Bedir Khan amirs from 1932 to 1946 in their reviews 
Hawar, Ronaht, and Roja nA\ H. Cindl and E. Evdal, 
Folklora kurmanfa, Erivan 1936; Cindi, Folklora 
kirmancU, Erivan 1957; and there is a comprehensive 
survey in I. M. Resul, Edeb-i folklor-i kurdt. LAkol- 
fnewe, Baghdad 1970 (cf. Th. Bois, Connaissance, 
1X7-25)- 

This folkloric richness is found, firstly, in the 
proverbs, popular sayings, enigmas or riddles. The 
Kurd likes to embroider his conversation with 
rhymed and rhythmic sentences which denote a real 
sense of observation. Proverbs also supply a racy 
summary of practical wisdom. Thousands of them 
have been published: E. Noel, The character of the 
Kurds as illustrated by their proverbs and popular 
sayings, in BSOS, iv (1921), 79*8o; D. P. Margucntte 
and Emir K. Bedir Khan, Proverbes kurdes , Paris 
1938; Lescot, Proverbes el inigmes kurdes, in REI, iv 
(1937), 307-50, reprinted and added to in Textes kur¬ 
des, i, 189-237; Prampolini, Proverbi kurdi, Milan 
1963; MacKenzie, Some Kurdish proverbs, in Iran, 
JBIPS, viii (1970), 105-13; Ismail Heql $aweys, 
Oise i plfhutr., Baghdad 1933; Maruf Qiyawok, Htxar 
bdj ti pend, Eaghdid 1930; Ccgerxwin, Golina pdftna, 
Damascus 1957; M. Xal, Pend-i piftnan, Baghdad 
1957* iiamN Kenna, Amthal kurdiyya, Aleppo 1957; 
0 . Celfi, Mescla 6 met'eloke cima'ta k'drda, Erivan 
1969-71, 2 vols.; O. Celft and C. Cclfl, Kurdskie 
poslovtfi f po govor hi, Moscow 1972; J. Nebez, Sprich- 
u'trtcr uni Redensarten a us Kurdistan, Munich X970. 
There are numerous proverbs and sayings cited in 
Cindl, Folklor, 1957, 249-81, and in the grammars of 
Jardinc and Beidar, as well as in the dictionary of 
Mardukh, ii, x-86. 

The songs are infinite in number and variety: dance 
songs, dllok, songs of love, lawik, or war, set or delal\ 
songs which accompany the transhumance in the 
spring, set He, or in the autumn, pahtiok; lullabies, 
lorl ; epithaiamia, herald or scrixavano-, also songs of 
mourning, fin or qcwil, punctuate the daily life of the 
Kurds from the cradle to the grave and throughout 
their days of hard labour. The reviews Hawar, Ronaht 
and Roja nd have published hundreds of them, as 
have Cindf and Evdal, Folklor, 342 * 474 ; Cindl, 
Folklora kMrmancie, 189-248; see also Rondot, Trois 
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chansons kurdes, in Cahiers du Sud, No. 274 (>945). 
817-24; Nikitine, La potsie tyriquc kurde , in Ethno¬ 
graphic, xlv (1945 50), 39-531 Mokri, Gurani yd 
taranahd-yi httrii, Tehran 1951; G. Chaliand, Potsie 
populaire des Turc* et des Kurdes , Paris 1961; Cindt, 
K'lamid cmae'ta K'ordaye Itrikte, Erivan 1972. 
Furthermore, see the collections with musical nota¬ 
tion mentioned earlier. 

Slories and anecdotes (ffrofc) abound and arc full of 
imagination. The stories of marvels allow one to 
forget the worries of life; the anecdotes are replete 
with humour; the satirical stories do uut hesitate to 
criticise the faults of individuals, rival tribes, religious 
leaders, in the spirit of the fables of the Middle Ages. 
Above all, the Kurds are fond of animal stories which 
always contain a spiritual moral. M. Doixesne, in Un 
conic kurde de la region de SO'Ort, in JA (1910), 107-17 ; 
Nikitine and Soane, The tale of Sulo and Talo, in 
BSOS, iii (1923). 69-106; Nikitine, Kurdish stories, in 
ibid. (1926), 121-38; Lescot. Textcs, i, 2-185 ; Cindt and 
Evdal, Folklor, 1936, 579*65*1 Cindl, Folklor, 1957, 
161-88; M. Khaznadar, Aleman kurdi and other 
Kurdish short stories, Baghdad 1969; A. Brunei, 
Gulasar, contcs et Ugendes du Kurdistan. Paris 1946; 
Joyce Blau, Trois textcs dc folklore kurde. in ttludcs, 
Brussels, vii(ig65), 29*5°: J- Nebcz, Kurdisclic Mar- 
cken und Volkerzahlungcn, NUKSE, 1972. 

Alongside these minor genres, the numerous much 
longer legends constitute choice morsels of Kurdish 
folklore. They can be classified in different categories 
which, however, are often combined. Some legends 
basically concern the supernatural, such as Marne 
Alan (Lescot, Textes, ii, 2*369) orS£vahac6 or Hozbek; 
others are a purely idyllic form, such as Z/lixa u 
FatCl, Layla & Mejnun, Siyabend u Xati, Zambil/irof, 
“the basket-seller”, Xurfid 6 Xawer, $frfn u X Of new, 
$irtft ti Ferkad, Farit 6 Sitiyi, Mamca 1 1 fiijan ; 
finally, the epics with an historical plot, such as 
Dimdim, Juliudi, the adventures ol Rustem with 
Zoraw, Cihangir or Zendeheng and more recently the 
exploits of Nadir and Topal, the Twelve Cavaliers of 
Meriwan, Abdul Rehman Baban or Ezdln$6r Bedir- 
Xan. These accounts were the glory of the dengbij or 
professional troubadours, whose class is on the point 
of disappearing. All these texts can be read in the col¬ 
lection of Mann, Socin, Cindl etc., and also Bois, 
Pottes et troubadours au fays des Soviets, in al- 
Machriq, liii (7959), 266-99; various authors, Kurdskie 
Ifxleskie pesni skasl, texts and trs. Moscow 1962; 
V. Minorsky, The Giirdn, in BSOS, xi (1943), 75-103; 
O. Di. DialUov, Kurdskiy geroileskiy epos “ Zlato- 
ruhiykJian.., Moscow 1967; O. F. Qazi, Mehr-o-Vafa, 
Tabriz 1966; A. Ayyubian, (Jirike kurde, Tabriz 1961; 
idem. Strike Xtc 0 Siyamend, Tabriz 1956; Piromerd, 
Diwanzde siwarl Merman, Sulayman! 1935; Gew 
Mukriani, Zembtlfiroj, HewlSr 1967; Mokri, La Ugende 
de Btsan-ti Manija, Paris 1966; idem, Le chasseur de 
Dieu et le mylhe du Roi-A igle, Wiesbaden 1967; K. A. 
Bedir-Khan and A. de Falgairollc, Le Rot du Kurdi - 
start. Roman tpique kurde, Gap, n.d.; K. A. Bedir- 
Khan and Herbert Oertcl, Dcr Adler von Kurdistan, 
Potsdam X937; Cegerxwln, Serfehatiya Resitrl Dari, 
Damascus 1956; J. Blau, Le kurde de < Amddtya et du 
Djabal Sindidr, thfcse de doctorat du 3* cycle, Paris 
*973- 

B. Written and learned literature. 

Alongside the mass of illiterate people, there has 
always been among the Kurds a highly cultivated 
intellectual 61ite. The fact was already mentioned by 
the Kurd Ibn al-AJhlr (d. 630/1233) in his Kamil (ix, 
7-8) and takeu up many times in the Sharaf-ndma and 
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also by other witnesses, such as HAdjdjl Khalifa (1658) 
(cf. Adnan Adivar, La science chcz les Turcs ottomans, 
Paris 1939, 92, 106), or the traveller Ewliya Celebi 
in his travel account (1682), who was justly ecstatic 
when confronted with the so well-stocked library of 
Abdul Kh.tn. the lord of Bitlis, cf. A. Sakisian, Abdal 
Khan, seigneur Annie dc Bitlis au XVII • sieclc et ses 
trtsors, in JA , ccxxix (1957). 253'76. Unfortunately, 
these men of letters preferred to write their scientific 
works cither in Arabic, the language of the Kur'Su, 
if the works were concerned to deal vrith law, theology 
or history, as did Ibn Khallikaa (d. 681/1282), author 
of biographical notices of famous men, or Abu 'l-Fida 
(672-732/1273-1331), historian and geographer; or else 
in Persian, as did Sharif KhSn Bidllsi (g.v.j himself in 
his History of the Kurds or Sharaf-ndrna (1005/1596-7), 
as also Idris Hakim of Bitlis (d. 926/1520), who wrote 
the first history of the Ottoman Empire, Ha$ht 
bihishl, “The eight paradises” (see bidlIsT, iokIs]. 
The great poet in the Turkish language Fud&H (d. 
963/1556) fa.*.] was a Kurd, as was the modern 
sociologist Piyl» Gok Aip (cf. J. Deny, in RMM, 1x1 
ri925j. 3)- Even today, many poets in the Arabic 
language—al-ZahAwl (1863-1936). Abmad Shavrfcl, 
the prince of poets (1868-1932). al-RusMI (1875*1945). 
the sociologist Kfisim Amin (1865-1908), the novelists 
a!-‘Akkad (1889-1964), Muhammad Taymfir (1892- 
1921) and his brother MabmQd (born in 1894)—are all 
of Kurdish origin. The following historians who write 
in Persian, such as Muhammad MardOkh KurdistAnl, 
Rashid YasimI and Ujshn Nfirl, or those who write in 
Turkish, such as M. N. Dersimli and A. Yamulkl, are 
all Kurds. If the old writers knew and composed in all 
the great Islamic languages, Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish, rather than their mother tongue Kurdish, 
the young authors of today use the European lan¬ 
guages, English, French, German and even Russian, 
especially in Armenia, where they further add Arme¬ 
nian. Indeed, the Kurds have been at all times 
polyglots as they have been polygraphs, the same 
authors exercising their talents as much in poetry' as 
in history, in the physical and human sciences and 
in journalism. 

In i860, A. Jaba, in his Recueil de notices et de 
rfeits kourdes, 3-11, gave a brief notice on eight 
poets, who used the Kurmanci dialect, and almost all 
originating from Hakari. Less than a century later, 
‘.Ala’ al- Din Sidjadi published in Baghdad a History of 
Kurdish literature (1952), a large volume of 634 pages 
in which, after an introduction on Kurdistan and the 
Kurds (3-66), he recounted the stages and forms of 
Kurdish literature (69* 146), then gave substantial 
notices on twenty-four poets (147-534). followed by 
a rather dry list of 312 other authors (535-58). Even 
so, he confines himself to the no longer living poets 
of ‘Irik and Iran. Since then, there have been two 
moro recent works of Ma c ruf Xiznedar, Essay on the 
history of contemporary Kurdish literature [in Russian, 
1967, 232 pp.] and of c Izz al Din Mu$tafa RasOl, 
Realism in Kurdish literature [in Arabic, 1968, 236 
pp.], not to mention other studies which show the 
progress of Kurdology since Jaba’s time and felici¬ 
tously complete our information on this oriental 
literature still so little known in the West. 

1. Origins and the classical period. 

Jaba’s informant gave the 15th century as the 
period in which the first poets flourished: Ell Herirl 
(1425*95). Ehmed N!$anl, better-known under the 
name of Melayft Cizrf (1407-8:) and Mela Ehmed of 
Batft (1414*95). w ho were therefore contemporaries. 
Mir Mihemed of Miikis,sumamed Feqiyfi Teyran, was 
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supposed to be even earlier than them (i 307 * 75 )- AH 
these dates are to be corrected and placed later. In 
fact, D. N. MacKenzie in his article Mcldi Jizrl and 
Faql Tayrdn, in Ydd-n&ma-yi Irani-yi Mitiorsky , 
Tehran 1069, showed pcrtiuently, thanks to the 
method of the ab&iad , dial Mel aye Cizil lived between 
1570 and 1640 and his disciple, Feqiyfc Teyran, 
between 1590 and 1660. The most famous is Melay# 
Cizrl. later than Hiffc (d. 791/1380 or 792/1390) and 
Eliim! (817 98/1414-921, whose Ditcdn of more than 
2,000 verses has remained very popular among the 
skaykhs and mollahs, much more than among the 
masses. It has always been read and commented on 
in the Kur’An schools of Kurdistan, but its text is 
difficult. His ideas are those of Persian Sufism. His 
Diwdn was published by M. Hartmann, Das kurdische 
Duran dts Sehich Ahmed, Berlin 1904, in photocopy; 
by Mohammed $effq Anvasl Heseniye, Istanbul 
i3W*9 2 *; Qedri Cemfl Pa?.*., Diuana SleU, in Latin 
characters, in Hauer, Nos. 35-57 (194X-3), incomplete 
text; and above all, the fine edition of £haykh Ahmad 
b. al Mella Muhammad al-Buht! al-Zivingl, al- c Akd 
al-djauhari f\ $Jtar(i Ditcdn al-$haykh al-Qjixrl, 2 vols., 
943 pp., Kamishll, 1377/1938. Under the vocalised 
Kurdish text, at a lower level, arc given, every two 
verses, an Arabic word-for-word translation, a more 
elegant total translation and finally a mystical com¬ 
mentary. MelayC* Bat6 is especially known for his 
McwMd, published by von Le Coq, Kurdischc Texte, 
Berlin 1903. Feqiye Teyran, who composed an elegy 
on the death ol his master Cizrl, is the author of 
numerous works, in particular of the History 0/ 
ShavIjH Sati'an, published and translated into Russian 
by M. B. Rudenko, Moscow 1965, and in Persian by 
Q. F. Qazi, Tabriz 1967. 

The succeeding generation ol poets cited by Jaba 
is dominated by Ehmedt Xanl (1650-1706), who 
settled at Bayazid. He is lire author of the famous 
Kurdish national epic, Memoth 1. In this work, which 
has been frequently re-published, the poet adapted 
the popular epic Mane Alan, publ. by R. Lescot, 
Beirut 1942, and by N. Zaza, Damascus 1957, which 
he recomposed according to classical literary rules, 
and also Islamisir.g it more. This poem of 2,655 
couplets is the real breviary of Kurdish nationalism. 
If the text of the popular epic Marat Alan has 
multiple variants which have been translated into 
German, French, Russian, Romanian, English, 
A rm email and Arabic, the classical poem \femozin 
has also had numerous editions: Istanbul 1338/1920, 
Aleppo 1947, Hewler (Lrbil) 1954; translated into 
Mukri by Hejar, Baghdad i960; with Russian trans¬ 
lation by M. B. Rudenko. Moscow 1962; with Turkish 
translation by M. E. Bozarslan, Istanbul 1968. Many 
authors often confuse these two epics. Apart from 
numerous pieces of verse written in Turkish, Arabic 
and Persian, Ehmede Xanl is also the author of a 
rhymed Arabo-Kurdish vocabulary Nubuhar "First 
fruits” edited by Yusuf piya' al-Din, al-Hadiyya 
al-fiatnldtyya Ji 'l-lugha al-Kurdiyya, Istanbul 
1310/1892, 279-97. and also in facsimile by von Le 
Coq, Kurdische Text*, i, 1-47. His disciple and suc¬ 
cessor in his school of Bayazid, Ismaile Bayazid! 
(1654-1709), also left behind many Kurdish poems 
and a Kunnanci-Arabic-Persian glossary’. Oulzar 
“The rose garden". 

In the 18th century, mention should be made of 
Serif Xan (1682-1748), of Culamerg, of the family ol 
the amirs of Hakfiri, author of numerous verses in 
Kurmanci and Persian, and Murad Xan of Bayazid 
(1738-78). author of numerous lyrical poems. 

In the same period, but at the court of the walls 


of Ardalin or the sultans of Hewraman. appeared a 
whole pleiadr of poets whose lyrical or religious works 
arc in the GQriuI dialect. One may cite Ehmed£ Text! 
(m. 1640) and §6x Mistefa BesaranI (1641-1702), 
whom Minorsky believes to be more recent (d. 1760). 
In this case, he would be contemporary with a whole 
group of poets, with Xinay Qubiril (1700-59), author 
of a $aUurdt-nAtiui. and with MahzOni (ca. 1783). 

It is impossible to cite all the poets who lived in 
the 19th century and whose works have been printed 
between the two World Wars. Their names and the 
list of their works will be found cited in the literature 
of Xiznedar (218-20) and ResOI (228-32). On the 
poets in GdranI, cf. Minorsky’s article, The Gurdtt. 
Some have been studied at greater length by Sidjadl 
in his History of Kurdish literature, e.g. (247-76), 
Mewlewl (1806-82), It will be noted that the dates 
advanced by the different authors do not always 
coincide, and the taste of the Kurdish poets for 
choosing a takhallu$ or pseudonym will also be 
remarked. 

Among the poets of the 19th century whose forma¬ 
tion was purely religious, one may mention above all 
Nali (1797-1855), who travelled extensively, wrote 
verses in Kurdish, Persian and Arabic, and whose 
Kurdish Diwan was published in Baghdad in 1931 and 
in F.rbil in 1962; Salim (1800-66), and Kurdi (1803-49) 
(ed. Hewlfir 1961), whose lyricism blossoms into 
patriotism; the N'akshbandl Mehwf (1830-1909) ex¬ 
plains $ufl theories (ed. Sulaymanl 192a). likewise, 
too, Mirza Rehlm \Yefa*I U836-92) ed. Hewlfcr, 1951- 
61. 2 vols.). The greatest poets of the end of the 
century are Hac! Qadir Koyf (1815-92), whose 
patriotic poems still arouse enthusiasm in many 
young people (ed. Hewler 1953, Baghdad i960); 

Riza Talebani (1842-1910), agnostic and satirist, very 
popular still today and who composed verses in 
Kurdish, Persian and Turkish (ed. Baghdad 1935, 
1946; cf. C. J. Edmonds, A Kurdish lampoonist' 
Shaikh Risa Talebant, in JRCAS, xxii (Jan. 1935]); 
Salih Heriq {1851-1907), writing in traditional forms 
aud on Sftfi themes (ed. BagMid 1938); Edeb, 
Evdclah Beg Misbah al-Diwan (1862-1917, Ditcdn ed. 
H. H. MuUrianl, Rawfindiz 1936, cd. C 4 w Mukriani, 
HcwWr 1960,and unpublished poems ed. M. Xiznedar, 
Baghdad 1970), a delicate and romantic poet. 

Let us also mention some women who have played 
a role in literature; Mali $eref Xanim of Ardelan 
(1800-47). Xanim of Diyarbakir (1814-85) and 
Mihreban of Benvari (1858-1905). 

2. The modern age. 

The end of the First World War gave Kurdish 
literature an impetus which still continues, thanks to 
the numerous newspapers and journals which have 
allowed young talents to publish their poems and 
express their national and social ideas (see section 3. 
below). 

It is extremely difficult to make a choice among 
the poets of this revival which extends from 1920 to 
our own days. 

In the intellectual radiance of Sulaymanl, the real 
capital in <IrHc of Kurdistan, let us cite before all 
Pircm£rd “The old man" (1863-1950), pseudonym of 
HacITewflq, an original spirit, indefatigable traveller, 
journalist, who devoted the last years of his life to 
making known to the young Kurds, who adored him, 
the beauties of their land, their language, their history 
and their literature. The tortured Bikes, Falq Ab¬ 
dallah (1905-48), did not cease to encourage the youth 
and to exhort them to work and study and to exalt in 
them love of their homeland and of goodness. Zlwer, 
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Abdallah Mihemed (1875-1948), is full of lyricism and 
sensibility in singing of nature and the national soil. 

Gora, Abdallah Suleyman (1904-63), one of the 
greatest contemporary Kurdish poets, has abandoned 
stereotyped forms and classical metre, for he is the 
partisan and practitioner of free verse, as he has been 
of liberty of ideas and of life; a poet with advanced 
ideas, who is not lacking in lyricism to criticise social 
abuses. Qani', Mihemed Six Abdul Kerim (born in 
1900), published from 1951 to 1935 numerous small 
books which each evoke an aspect of the Kurdistan 
which he celebrates with love. Let us further mention 
among the Kurdish poets of MrAk, Ehmed MuxtarCaf 
(1897-1935;ed. Sulaym.ini, i960); Hamdf (1878-1936. 
ed. Baghdad, 1958) and the younger Abdul Wahid 
Nurf (1903-44). Dildar (1918-48, Duran, ed. HewIGr 
1962) and Dilzar, bom in 1920, who edited in *957 the 
Quatrains of Baba Tahir, the 5th/uth century writer, 
whom some Kurds claim as their own. 

In Iran, at the time of the Republic of MahibJd, 
two young patriotic poets came to the front: M. 
Hemin and especially c Abd al-Rahman He jar (born 
in 1920), who war. the official poet and who published 
thousands of verses to exalt love of the homeland and 
liberty, such as Alekok (Tabriz 1945); in 1958, he 
published a collection of verse narratives and the 
comedy of the Dog and tho Moon, Belli seremer A 
lasayt sa$ <* rnangescu ; he presented a summary of 
his autobiography (142-85) and several poems (r 8 j- 
222), in the Kurdskiy dialckt Mukri of K. R. Ayyubl 
and I. A. Smirnova, Leningrad 1968, and published 
a translation of the Quatrains of Khayyam (Beirut 
1968). 

In Kumtanci, one may note Karniran A. Bedir Xan, 
writer of romantic free vase, and above all Cegerxwln, 
SGxmus Hesen (bora in 1903). author of two collec¬ 
tions; Diicant Cegcrxuln (Damascus 1945) and Seura 
azadi “The revolt of liberty'* (Damascus 1054); an 
extremely vibrant and patriotic poet, preaching the 
instruction of youth and the union of all the Kurds, 
and going beyond pure nationalist elan to hope lor 
radical social reforms; his many verses, varied in 
their workmanship, often preserve a classical form, 
but also he knows how to use more modern techniques. 
His rhymes are very rich. He is well-known and loved 
by the Kurds of Syria and Turkey (cf. Ordixane Celll, 
Poista Cegerxtrln bajorvanid, ["Civic poetry of 
Cegerxwin”), Erivan 1966). 

But the great novelty is the vitality of Kurdish 
letters in Soviet Armenia, including Kurmancl. Those 
who were the pioneers in this field were mostly from 
the old Yazldls, illiterate by definition, immigrants 
lrom Turkey, who were to profit from their new social 
situation. Without the least Islamic culture and with¬ 
out any contact with the educated Glite of the rest of 
the Kurdish world, their works are often ideologically 
oriented, but of a much more natural workmanship. 
They ignore classical prosody and their versification 
gains from simplicity. Lyricism is far from absent. 
They sing of love of the family and the beauties of 
nature, such as Casiiue Celll (born in 1908) and 
especially Mikailfc Re$Id (bom in 1925). who is rich 
in sensibility. Some of their strongly committed 
poems have social inspirations. Woman must be 
liberated, says EtarG $ero (born in 1906) in numerous 
quatrains. UsivG Beko (bom in 1909) criticises feudal 
exploitation; Qa$ax* Murad (bom in 1914), Wexlr* 
Nadiri (1911-47) and Emtnft Evdal (1906-64) are 
pleased to recall the heroic times of the war of libera 
tion. Let us further cite Haciyi Cindl (bom in 190S) 
and Sement Siyabend (born in 1908), hero of the 
Soviet Union, who clothed in a new form the fine 


popular lyric epic Siyabend A AW, 1959. The teacher 
Karlcni Qa^ant, a younger man, has published in 
particular animal fables which are not lacking in 
freshness. The paper Riya Una of Erivan and various 
anthologies, not to mention numerous small booklets, 
make known these Kurdish poets of Soviet Armenia, 
all nourished by their rich folklore. 

In fact, it is only since 1920 that prose has made 
its appearance in Kurdish letters. In order to enlarge 
the intellectual horizon and to enrich the vocabulary 
by allowing its progress and modernisation, the 
Kurdish men of letters have translated, at least in the 
shape of fragments, the works of foreign authors. In 
Syria and Lebanon they have translated from French; 
in ‘Irak, from English and Arabic; in Iran, from 
Persian; in Soviet Armenia, from Russian and 
especially from Armenian. There have also been 
placed at the disposal of the potential Kurdish 
reader out of the plays of Shakespeare. The tempest, 
by Jamal N'ebez (Baghdad 1957); of the stories of 
Voltaire, Zadxg , by Mohammad Ell Kurdl (Baghdad 
1954); of the pages of Victor Hugo, Gavroehe and 
Daudct, Les iloiUs, translated by Zaza, or ol Anatole 
France. J. Nebez has also translated The cloak of 
Gogol (Baghdad 1958). But it is especially the Soviet 
Kurds who are the translators of Russian authors, 
Pushkin, Gorki, Tolstoy or Lermontov, not forgetting 
Lenin and Stalin, or Armenians, Abovian,Toumanian, 
Isahakian, etc. The principal names of the translators 
to be encountered are: C. Celil, H. Cindl, E. Evdal, 
Q. Murad, N. Escd and T. Murad. Some even write 
several of their works directly in Armenian, such as 
C. CdU, E. Evdal. NadoyG Xido Mehmtidov and many 
others. 

In ‘Irak, many articles of scientific popularisation 
have been translated, e.g. Dr. Ha^iin Dixirmacl, ar.d 
Nacl Ebas have specialised in the translation ol 
accounts of early British travellers in Kurdistan. 

In the purely literary domain, the novel is the 
genre which seemed the best adapted to the mentality 
and art of the Kurds. In the review Hawar, one may 
read the stories of Nuredln Zaza (born in 1919), and 
the fables in prose of Mfetefa Ehmed Both In these 
stories, Qadri Can (born in 1918) is concerned with 
religious fatalism and the feudal ascendancy. But one 
should note very especially Osman Scbri (bom in 
1909) who, whilst a poet when in tho tnood, is 
particularly a born storyteller, with a lively, simple 
and direct style. 

In.Hrfllj* where the intelligentsia is more numerous, 
history is a privileged field, with the fecund Husayn 
Huznl MukrianI (1886-1947) as the author of varied 
studies: The history 0/ the Kurdish emirates, 1929-3*. 
Famous Kurds, 1931, The Soran emirs, 1935, The 
Kurds and Nadir Shah , 1934, The Zend Kurds, 1934, 
Hfukriani Kurdistan or Atropatene , 1938, etc. General 
Mihemed Emin Zckl (1880-1948), published a Sum- 
mary 0/ the history of the Kurds and Kurdistan, 1931, 
a History of the Kurdish states and emirates in the 
Islamic period, 1948, a History of Stdaimani and its 
district, 1939, and two volumes of Kurdish celebrities 
and Kurdistan, 1945-7- All these works have been 
translated into Arabic. Refiq HilmI (d. 1961), began 
the publication of his Memoirs, in fascicules of a 
hundred pages, beginning in 1956 and entitled them 
A recollection, Southern Kurdistan, the revolutions of 
Shaykh Mahmud (a work still uncompleted), Tewflq 
VVehbl, pioneer of Kurdish grammar, 1929, 1956, is 
also a historian who has studied the Yazldls, 1962, 
and the origins of the Kurds and their language, 1965. 

Literary criticism began with YCtiiis Rctkf and 
Dildar, Kamuran and especially MarOf Xiznedar, who 
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in review articles and prefaces of anthologies pres¬ 
ented many ancient and modem poets. Xisnedar, 
apart from his History of Kurdish literature , also 
composed Kef 6 gajtyel U fViri kurdt da ("Rhyme 
and rhythm in Kurdish poetry*’, Baghdad 1962). , 
CemD Bendi Rojbeyaal, Arabic translator of the 
£&ataf tukm* in 1957, is especially interested in the 
poets and writers of the Zengene, Kelhur and neigh- ‘ 
bouring tribes. ‘Alii* al-DIn Si^j'idl published not 
only his History of Kurdish literature (in 1952), 
Researchs on Kurdish literature (1968) and also the 
Value of hnou ledge (1970), but also five volumes of 
Necklace of pearls (1937*72), a collection of literary 
narratives, stories and anecdotes, in which philosophy, 
beliefs and history arc mixed, and his Journey in 
Kurdistan (1958). Let us finally cite c Izz al-DIn RasGl 
(bom in 1933), for his works on literature and folklore 
(1968). 

In ‘Irak also, numerous authors, writers, journalists 
and militants, have published, in verse and prose, 
collections and articles in which they have pleaded 
the most urgent social causes of the disinherited, 
such as §ekir 1 -etah in The companion of the children 
(1948), Hu Kurdish woman (1958). The new life (i960); 
Ibrahim Ehmed (bom in *9x2), in Misery (1959) and 
many articles in newspapers; Miherem Mihemed Emin 
(bom in 1921), in Uncle Onu»r (1954), The tranquil 
lake (X957) and The path of liberty (1954). 

In Soviet Armenia, one also finds young literary 
critics who give in Riya taze their often severe appre¬ 
ciations of poetic works which appear. Among them 
are Mikalle Rejid, and especially Em 6 rikc Serdar, 
and Ordixanfc Celll is an excellent critic. His books 
on Cegerawin, Dimdim, on proverbs and his articles 
on folklore arc the proof of that, and he has also 
published Poems (1934) and Tell Hamza, a kind of epic 
(1963). But the prose writers there are less numerous 
than the poets. They do not enter into the domain of 
the dream, nor even into history properly speaking, 
but most of their writings set forth the wretched life 
that they led in the past in the time of the Turks and 
the revival of their present social situation. At their 
bead is their veteran Ereb $emo (bom in 1898), who 
is also the most fecund. His latest compilation, 1 
Bcrevok (Erivan 1969), takes up the text of Bcrbang 
"Dawn** (1958). a rehash, revised and corrected, of 
$ivandkurd "The Kurdish shepherd" (1935). retrans¬ 
lated and republished in Beirut (1948), in which 
he narrated with much freshness and simplicity 
the life of his childhood as a small herdsman, the 
picturesque events of the life of the tribes and 
the implantation of communism among them; 
there are also his Jina bextevar "The happy life" 
(1959) and the unpublished Hopo, which is its 
complement, in which is described the existence 
of the Kurds under the Soviet regime. §emo has also 
published Dttnditn (1966), which is die romanticised 
history of this famous epic. He is furthermore the 
author of numerous articles in many Russian language 
newspapers on all the social and historical subjects 
which interest the Kurds. Ell Evdal-Rehman pub¬ 
lished in this same vein of social preoccupations, 
Kali Xanim "Lady Xut£" (2939) and GundlMerxasan 
"The village of heroes" (2968), and Rehim Gazi, 
Hi$yarbAn "Awakening" (i960), which speaks of the 
resistance of the Kurds of Iran against their Turkish 
or Iranian oppressors. 

Thus one sees the true novel, as it is understood 
in the West, does not yet really exist in Kurdish 
literature. It is rather the new genres which Kurdish 
writers prefer, even in ‘Irak- The same remark may 
bo made with reference to the theatre. In Armenia, 


from the beginnings, there were attempts with W. 
N’adirf, Reva find, "The abduction" (1933) and A. 
Mtrazf, Zemani f«yf "Time past" (1945). and recently 
Ismallc Duko, Zeuaca bl dil "Marriage without love” 
(1964). In all these cases, the theme is the struggle 
against the customs of the past age. Similarly in Irak 
with Buikan, Kif u qutebxane "The girl and the 
school" (1956), and Jiri, A fret A niwifte “The woman 
and the talisman" (2956), plays performed in the 
schools. There arc also critical themes in the comic 
scenes of Emin Mirta Kerim. In 1953*4. Goran 
published in his newspaper Jin several verse plays, 
including The poor man's dream, The voice of death, 
etc., which aim at waging a vendetta against the 
faults of the present society. But the Four martyrs 
(1959) is a pauiotic play of Xalld Delair. Ccraal Abdul 
Qadir Babaii published NtrAz (2960), a play in five 
acts in verse, and Zaki Ehmed Hen art. The fate of 
the oppressor Dahak (2960). Let us mention especially, 
because it was published in Istanbul (2965). Birina 
rc$ "The black wound" of Musa Anter (born in 1920), 
in which the author calls attention to the misery and 
ignorance of the Kurdish peasant in Turkey. On 
Kurdish theatre, cf. Azad Kardo, The Kurdish stage, 
in The Kurdish Journal, ii/3-4 (1965), 13-5. 

Bibliography : ^Ala* al-DIn Sidjfldi, Mijo-i 
edebi Kurd;, Baghdad 1371/1952; Maruf Xiznedar, 
Oierk istorix sobremennoy kurdskay literaturi, 
Moscow 1967; ‘lzz al-Din Rasul, al-WabiHyya fi 
'l-adnb al-Kurdi, Sidon-Beirut 1967; Celadet Bedir 
Xan, K Iasi ken me an fahir u edlben mi en kevin 
("Our classics and our ancient poets and men of 
letters"), in Haaar, 33 (October 1941), 522-30; 
Th. Bois, Coup d'oetl sur la littdrature hurtle, in 
Mashriq, xlix (2955), 201-39; idem, Us Kurdes: 
histoire, sociotogie, littdrature, folklore , in ibid., liii 
(2959), 101-27, 26699; idem, Bulletin raisontt/ 
d'etudes kurdes, in ibid., lviii (1964), 527-70; Emin 
Feyzt, Encumen Edtbnn-i Kurd, collection of Kur¬ 
dish literary works, Istanbul 1920; Ell Kemal 
Baptr, Guldeste-i fi'ra-i kav'esrim ("A bouquet of 
my contemporary poets"), SulaymanI, X 939 i Abdal 
Kerim Hckczi, Komcla #»’»>•* qa'iran-i kurdi (“Col¬ 
lection of poems of Kurdish poets”), Baghdad 1938; 
Refiq Hilmt. $» *> 4 edebi yat-i kurdt ("Kurdrih 
poetry and belles-lettres"), Baghdad, *» X 94 J » 
1936; Kcrkn 5 are*a, Koyo 4 $a'ira»t ("Poets of 
Koy"), Baghdad 1962; ‘Abil al-SalSm tfilml and 
‘Abd al-.Madild Lu(fl, Nafarai fi 'l-adab al-kurdl, 
Baghdad 1945; Maruf Xiznedar, AgWnf Kurdistan 
("Songs of Kurdistan"), Baghdad 1956; Cesirai 
Celll, E'Jrandnd nvtsk’ard kOrmanca sovtlid (“Works 
of Soviet Kurdish writers"), Erivan 1948; Hi- 
vlsark'are kOrmanca sovetid, Erivan 1954; idem, 
!\Msark'arid k'Oriayi sovetid, Erivan 1957 '. Kagaxi 
Murad and C. Celll, Efrandinld nvtsk'arld k'or did 
Ermenlstaniye soi'dil ("Works of Kurdish writers 
of Soviet Armenia"), Erivan 1961. 

C. The Kurdish press. 

The influence of the press is basic in the national 
and cultural life of a people. With regard to this, the 
development and transformations of the Kurdish 
press are characteristic of the political evolution of 
the Kurds. Of the 1x9 recorded newspapers and 
reviews, whose periodicity is all relative, some have 
only had ephemeral life. The publishing centres have 
been moved from Istanbul to the different towns of 
‘Irik. Baghdad, Sulaymani, HcwMr and KirkOk; of 
Iran, Tehran, Mababad and Tabriz; or oven to 
Damascus and Beirut. Often these newspapers are 
bilingual. Most of the journals consist of a precious 
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and inexhaustible mine of information on language, 
folklore and the customs of the Kurdish land, and 
also on its history and geography. Furthermore to 
be found in them are numerous texts of poets, ancient 
or modem, as well as fine ideas of literary criticism. 
Young talents are also exercised there, 

The first Kurdish newspaper, Kurdistan, was 
founded in Cairo in 1898 by Midhet Pa$a Bedir Xan 
and his brother *Abd al-RabmSn and moved from 
Cairo to Geneva and Folkestone (31 nos.); republished 
in Baghdad. 197 ?> by Kama! Fu’ad. In Istanbul, 
there was the monthly Roja kurd "Kurdish day", 
which became "The Kurdish sun", in 1912 (3 110s.). 
In 1916. Surcya Bedir Xan published in Turkish the 
weekly Jin •Life" which proclaimed "Kurdistan for 
the Kurds". He also published there in 1917*18 the 
weekly Kurdistan (37 nos.). 

Between the two wars (1920-45), the Kurdish 
press really began to flourish and develope. There 
appeared in SulaymSnl in 1920-2, Piskealin ‘‘Pro¬ 
gress’’ (ix8 nos.); in 1922-3, Roj-i Kurdistan “The 
Sun of Kurdistan" (15 nos.), re published in Baghdad 
in 1973 by Djnm.il Khaznadir; the weeklies Bangi 
Kurdistan "The call of Kurdistan" 1922 (14 nos.) in 
1923, Bangi haqq "The call of truth", the official 
newspaper of Meh mild (3 nos.) and Vtnidi 
istiqlal "Hope of independence", edited by Reffq 
Hilmf (23 nos.). In 1925*6, Diyari Kurdistan "The 
gift of Kurdistan" of Salih Zeki Sahlbqran, in 
Kurdish, Arabic and Turkish, had 16 nos. In 1924-6, 
the weekly Jiyaneuc "The resurrection" an official 
newspaper (56 nos.) which took the name Jiyan 
"Life" 1926-38 (556 nos.), ami that of Jtn, 1959*63. 
under the direction of Piremerd until his death (1950), 
exceeded a thousand nos. In 1938 there appeared the 
scientific review Zanistt "Science" of Salih Quftan. 
who published in it historical and literary articles, 
but which only had a few issues, while the weekly 
Ziban "Language" 1937-9, published by the muni¬ 
cipality, had 70 nos. In RawAndiz, Huseyn Huzni 
Mukriani published 1926-32 Zari kurmanc f "The 
Kurdish language" which had 30 nos. Baghdad was 
to become an important Kurdish cultural centre 
through the publication of the very numerous 
monthlies, Gelavlj "Sirius", 1939 49. directed by 
Ibrahim Ehmed and Dengi Giti-e Taza "The voice of 
the New World" edited by the British Embassy and 
edited by Tewfiq Wehbl. Outside ‘lrAlj. it is important 
to mention the major reviews, in Latin characters, 
Harrar “The alarm cry", 1933-5 and *941 3 » 57 nos., 
and its illustrated supplement, Ronaht "The lamp" 
1941 5 . 28 nos., both published in Damascus by Emir 
Celadet Bedir Xan, and the weekly Roja nd "The 
new day" 1943-6, 73 nos. and its supplement Stir 
"The star" which only had 3 issues, published by 
Emir K amir an Bedir Xan in Beirut. These journals 
provide an enormous mass of folkloric documents. 
Let us mention, in Erivan, the bi-weekly newspaper 
Riya tase "The new view", the organ of the Kurdish 
section of the Communist Party of Armenia, which 
appeared, in Latin characters from 1930 to 1938 
(612 nos.), then in Cyrillic characters from 1955. It 
has now exceeded its 2,500th number. It is along 
with Jin of SuIaymSnl the best example of longevity 
of the Kurdish press. 

The equivocal political situation in Iran between 
the years 1941 and 1946, especially after ‘.he procla¬ 
mation of the independent Kurdish Republic (1945-6), 
brought about the blossoming of a whole Kurdish 
press in Mah 3 b 5 d: Kurdistan, 1945-6, the official 
newspaper (113 nos.) and a literary review of the 
same name (x6 nos.) Hauari niftitnan, Attar, Gir d 


gali tnuuhdant kurd, Uelalc "The red poppy" only 
survived aspring. For his part,in Lah! 4 jfin,§Gx Latif, 
son of $6* Mchmfld, published the journal Mijtiman 
"Homeland" which had 3 issues. 

After the War and until the proclamation of the 
Republic in c IrAk (14 July 1958), the journals nor¬ 
mally appeared in both Kurdish and Arabic. In 
1948-9. in Baghdad, Eladln SAcadl published .Vjzar 
"The rook" (22 nos.), and in 1957*63, Hafiz Mistcfa 
Qazl published there lUtva "Hope” (36 nos.). In 
Erbil, from 1954 to i960, Gew Mukriani published 
the bi-monthly lUtaw "The sun", which had 188 nos. 
Under the Republic, in Kirkilk, 1959-62, Ray gel 
"Popular opinion" (34 nos.); 1959-61, Azadi "Liber¬ 
ty". organ of the ‘Iraki C.P. (56 nos.). In SulaymAnl, 
the Teachers' Union published the monthly Btllsi 
"The flame", 1959-60, with ronos. In i960, appeared 
Roj-i nuwe "The new sun" with 18 nos. and the 
communist political and literary daily, Btrtta 
"Belief", from July i960 to January 1963 brought out 
95 nos., while Baghdad, the bilingual daily Xebai 
“Effort", organ of the D.P.K. brought out 462 nos. in 
1959-61. The Ministry of Agriculture published from 
1959 to 1956, in Arabic and Kurdish, Gareser kirdint 
kt$l A kal (21 cos.), and the Ministry of Orientation 
Iraqi nuwe (24 nos.). In the course of the year 1960, 
the lawyer Omcr Cclal Huwaizi published 69 nos. of 
the democratic political daily Dengi kurd. One cannot 
pass over in silence Kurdistan, a weekly, published 
in Tehran uuder the auspices of the Iranian 
Government from May 1959 to May 1963 with 
205 nos., political, scientific, literary- and social; 
this very interesting weekly was only circulated 
abroad. 

The internecine Kurdi-‘Ir 5 kl war from 9 September 
1961 to 13 March *970, diminished the activity of the 
Kurdish press. Nevertheless, in F.rbil the municipality 
published (1962-3) its newspaper He&lir, with 76 
nos. In Baghdad there appeared in 1964 the first 
Kurdish issue of the reasonal journal Tulin, published 
by the tobacco administration, and, in 1967, Biyarctt 
"Fraternity”, a political newspaper of $alil) YusufT. 
11 is this period which saw the appearance in Turkey, 
in Turkish and in Kurdish, several ephemeral 
reviews: Dieted Firat (1962-3) in Istanbul with 8 nos.; 
Deng, In 1963 and in 1966 Dengi tau "The new voice" 
which only had 4 nos. before it was immediately 
stopped and the directors prosecuted. 

The end of hoslilitios in Kurdistan saw the birth, 
from 1970 to 1973, of 29 periodicals, of which 2 were 
in Kirkuk, 6 in Hewlir, only 4 in Sulayrnant, but 16 
in Baghdad, which seems to indicate that the ‘Irik* 
capital has now become the intellectual and cultural 
centre of the Kurils in *Ir 4 k- In SulaymAnl, there is 
Biraycii (1971-*. 18 nos.); Dengi marnosta (7 nos.); 
Jin, since 1971. presented as the continuation of the 
newspaper founded by Piremerd; and since 1972, the 
monthly £sttrc "The star", intended for children. 
In Baghdad, there isBirayeti, supplement of the daily 
Ta'afs/ii (1970-1, 18 nos.). Since 1970, the Philatelist 
Club has published Gili-i pdl "The world of stamps", 
in Arabic, Kurdish and English. The General con¬ 
federation of trade unions has as its official organ 
Hifyar-i ktrikaran "The awakening of the workers" 
which, since its no. 189 of December 1972, has a 
Kurdish section. One should mention as an annual 
publication The Journal oj the Kurdish Academy, iji 
( x 973 )» » great volume of $00 pages whose editor-in- 
chief is Ihsan Shlrzid, Minister of Municipalities, 
and of which one section is in Arabic. In Iran, one 
should note the name Rlga-i yektti "The path of 
unity”, a monthly publication of the Iranian Govern- 
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raent, whose no. 1 came out in April 1971 and which 
continues to appear regularly (in 1978). 

The different Kurdish groups abroad publish 
ephemeral bulletins, at times simply typed. In 1949. 
there appeared in French Dcngi Kurdistan "la Yoix 
du Kurdistan", organ of the D.P.K. in Europe. 
Since 1958. the Association of Kurdish Students in 
Europe has published in English each year Kurdistan, 
in Kurdish and in Latin characters, some annual 
issues of Htviya xedtt "Hope of the homeland" in 
*983-5, and similarly £iya "The mountain" in 1985-7. 
The Commission tor the Advancement of Kurdistan 
(CAK) of the United Kingdom published in English a 
single issue of Kurdica. In English also there exists 
one of the best publications of this genre, The Kurdish 
Journal, from December 1963 to September 1969, 
published by the Association of the Kurdish Students 
in U.S.A. Finally, in Kurdish and Turkish, Ronaht, 
"The lamp", organ of the Kurds of Turkey in Europe, 
since August 1971; this is now (1978) at its 8th issue. 

Bibliography. The bibliographies of Edmonds 
and MacKenzie; R. Lescot, La presst Kurds, in 
Roja »id, no. 1 (May 1943) i Bishop M. L. Ryan. 
Bibliography 0/the Kurdish press, in JRCAS (1944). 
313-U; Sccadi, MejO'i... , 55* 7; Nerevan. Votes 
sur la presse kurde d'Irak. Publication d un kebde- 
madaire kurde eti Iran, in Orient, no. 10 (1959/2). 
*39-48; I. C. Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien 
394-5; and especially, Jamal Khaznadar. Kurdish 
journalism guide, in Kurdish. Arabic and English, 
Ministry of Culture, Baghdad 1973, published on 
the occasion of an exhibition of the Kurdish press 
for the 75th anniversary of the first Kurdish news¬ 
paper. (Tk. Bois) 

al-KURDI, Muhammad Am!n (d. 1332/19x4), one 
of the leading figures in the recent history of 
the Nafcshbandl order, and author of several 
influential works. 

Bom in Irbfl, he made early acquaintance with 
§ufism, for his father, Fatfc Allah cada, was a Kidiri 
shaykh. His own initiation was at the hands of a 
Nakshbandi shaykh of the city, Shaykh ‘Umar, who 
was separated by only one link in the initiational 
chain from the great renewer of the Nakshbandiya 
in the western Islamic lands, MawldnA Khalid 
BaghdSdl (d. 1242/1826). After several years spent in 
the company of Shaykh ‘Umar, Muhammad Amin 
received a licence himself to initiate disciples into the 
Nakshbandi path, and he left hs homeland, never to 
return. He retained, however, a certain mode of 
reverential awareness of Shaykh ‘Umar's spiritual 
presence through the distinctive Nakshbandi tech¬ 
nique known as rdbifa. He spent many years in Mecca 
and Medina, enjoying numerous mystical and vision¬ 
ary experiences; he compared his state while in Mecca 
to that of I bn ‘Arabr when he began the composition 
of al-Futulidt al-Makkiyya. Inspired by a desire to 
visit the tombs of the Ahlal Bayt in Cairo, he left the 
IJi&dz for Egypt, which was to be his residence for 
the rest of bis life, with the exception of a return visit 
to the Holy Cities in 1323/1905. He lived first in the 
rawdh of the Kurdish students at the Azhar, later 
moving to the village of Ambaba outside of Cairo, 
and finally to BOIAfc. Initially he concealed his 
Nakshbandi affiliations and §OfI interests, con¬ 
centrating on the study of fiadilJi, tafsir and Jikh at 
the Azhar. Later he began to proclaim the path, and 
to accept each year a small number of disciples. Upon 
an indication from Shaykh ‘Umar contained in a 
dream, he then decided to accept all who come to him, 
and indeed vigorously to propagate the Nakshbandi 
order throughout Egypt, travelling widely to numer¬ 


ous towns and villages. He encountered opposition 
from the followers of other orders and from ad¬ 
herents of the SalafI movement, but soon came to 
gather a large following. In his instruction, he placed 
emphasis on two particular elements of Naksljhand! 
practice; silent dkikr and the recitation of a litany 
known as the kkatm- 1 htt^ddiagan. He died in Bbl&k 
in 1332/1914 and was buried in the KarAla cemetery 
of Cairo. 

He left behind him numerous khalifas, the most 
prominent of whom was Shaykh Muhammad Yusflf 
al-Sa^ka; many contemporary Nafcshbandls of Egypt 
are descended from him. The bost known of his 
numerous writings is Tanwir alkuliib fi mu'dwalat 
c alldm al-ghuyub, a compendium of religious know¬ 
ledge of which the third part is devoted to §0fism. 
The eighth edition of this book was printed in Cairo 
in 1 368/1949. He also wrote a biographical dictiorary 
of Nakshbandi saints (al-Mawahib al-sartnadiyya /f 
mandkib al-Nakshbandiyya, published in Caito in 
1329/1911, as well as manuals of Shaft*! and MalikI 

m. 

Bibliography: A comprehensive account of 
Muhammad Amin's life is given in a 55*page 
preface by SJjayfeh SalSma ‘Azzdml to Tanwir ai - 
kultlb (8th ed., Cairo 1368/1949)- Some mention is 
made of him by A. J. Arberry in his Sufistn, 
London 1950, 129-32, where Muhammad Amin's 
description of Nakshbandi practices of dhikr is 
summarised. The same passage from Tanwir al - 
kulub is also to be found in French translation as an 
appendix to Joan Gouillard’s version of La petite 
philoealxe. (Hamid Alcar) 

al-KURI>J, Gu*E2. Gur&IISTak, the names in 
Islamic sources for the province of Georgia in 
western Caucasia. Georgia comprises four distinct 
regions: Mingrelia and Imereti in the north-west; 
Samtas^he in the south-west (adjoining the Black Sea 
coastal region of Lazistan [see iaz], inhabited by 
a people closely related to the Georgians); Kartli 
in the north, with the capital Tiflis fa.P.], Georgian 
Tbilisi; and Kakheti j n the cast. Topographically, 
much of Georgia comprises mountains, hills and 
plateaux, with lowland only on the Black Sea coastal 
plain and in the valleys of the River Rioni and its 
tributaries, draining westwards into the Black Sea, 
and of the River Kura (Georgian Mtkvari, Islamic 
Kur [?.«'.]) and Its tributaries, draining eastwards into 
the Caspian. 

The Georgian people (who refer to themselves 
as Kartvel cbi and their homeland as Sa-kartvel-o, 
after a mythical, semi-divine ancestor Kartlos) are 
linked with the Svans of northern Mingrelia and the 
Mingrelo-Laz in the so-called "Ponto-Zagros'' group 
of Caucasian peoples, although over the millennia 
their blood must have been much mingled with that 
of other peoples who have invaded or have passed 
through their country. Linguistically, the Georgian 
language forms with Svanctian and Mingrelo-Laz the 
southern or Ibero Caucasian group of Caucasian 
languages; for details, see au-ijabk, languages. It is 
written in ail alphabet of considerable phonetic 
exactness, which is traditionally considered to be the 
creation of St. Mearop, inventor of the Armenian 
alphabet, but which apparently had two forms 
originally; these must at all events have been derived 
in the first place from Aramaic-Pahlavi scripts (see 
D. Diringer, The alphabet, a key to the history of 
mankind *, New York 1968, 252-4). 

Early history. From earliest times, Georgia has 
been a meetingpoint for the cultures of East and 
West and a place where the products of European 
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and Asian commerce were exchanged. In Homeric 
times, the western Georgian coastal region. Imereti 
and Mingrelia, formed the famed Colchis, land of the 
Golden Fleece sought by Jason and the Argonauts, 
whilst the lands to the east, Kartli, Kakheti and 
Saxntsyje, formed the Caucasian Iberia, with its 
capital at Mts kli eta- Armagh on the River Kur just 
upstream from modem Tiflis. The campaigns of 
Pompey in the 1st century BC brought Georgia into 
the sphere of Roman political and cultural influence, 
and to classical geographers like Strabo we owe a 
description of Iberia, and the fourfold class division 
of its society, a division not dissimilar from that of 
ancient Iran. The Iberians did indeed have close 
cultural links with the Parthians, and we find Iberian 
kings and nobles with Iranian names like Parnavar. 
and Aspamkh. together with a certain spread of the 
Zoroastrian religion within Iberia, a process only 
arrested by the adoption of Christianity within 
Georgia ca. 330 AD, during the reign of the Emperor 
Constantine the Great and through the missionary 
efforts of a Cappadocian slave woman, St. Nino. The 
consequences for the future history of Georgia and 
its people of this conversion to Christianity were 
incalculable. Georgia, and Armenia [sec armIniya] 
to the south of it, henceforth became bustions of 
the new faith against the pagan regions of the eastern 
Caucasus and against the SAsAnids of Persia, the 
enemies of Byzantium. At first dependent on the 
Patriarchate of Anlioch, the Georgian Church, like 
that of the Armenians, espoused Monophvsitisni and 
rejected the formulae of the Council of Chalccdon, 
and at the Council of Dvin of the Armenian and 
Georgian Churches in 506. the Georgians scccdcd 
from Orthodoxy and set up their own national church 
of St. George, with its Catholicos-Patriarch resident 
at Tiflis. 

The period of Byzantine-Persian rivalry. 
The old capital of Georgia Mtskheta (Ptolemy, 
Geography, 5.10 MearX^Tcx = Mco^ra) was 
sometimes called by the Arab geographers by a 
popular etymology Masdjid Dhi 'l-Kamayn (Mas'udI, 
Murii4i, ii, 56; c f. Marquart. Streifzugc, 186). Ac¬ 
cording to the Georgian Chronicle, the Persian cristav 
(“ethnarch”) sent against Varaz-bakar (379-95?). 
kin? of Georgia (of the Khosroid dynasty, descended 
from the SAsAnids). built Tiflis "between the Gates 
0/ the Caucasus'* (i.e. between Dariat and Darband) 
"to serve as a bulwark against Mtskheta" (Brosset, 
Hi stone de la Giorgie, i, 140). 

During the wars of king Wafcbtang Gurgasal (446- 
99?) w »th the Persians, the fortress ( kala) and the 
village (sop'itt) of Tiflis were destroyed. YVaj&tang 
laid the foundations of a town at Tiflis and his son 
Da£i (499-5x4) completed its walls (op. cit., r8o, 
296-201). 

After 523, the Persians, having suppressed the 
ruling dynasty of eastern Georgia, maintained a 
Persian nuxrzb&n in Tiflis, beside whom representa¬ 
tives of the Georgian nobility had a nominal share in 
the administration of the country (Brosset, i, 236; 
Marquart, op. cit., 397, 431*2; Diavakfcov, K/irist. 
Vostok, I [1912J, no). The governor of Mtskheta was 
under the ntarzb&n. Theophanes of Byzantium (6th 
century) is the first Byzantine author to mention 
•f) TfqjiXtq (Tl<pXf$) irnTp^troXts under the year 571 
(Theophanes apurt Photium, in Migne, Patrologia 
graeca, ciii, 139; cf. Muralt, Essai de chronologic 
byxattline, St. Petersburg 1855, i, 156). 

The wars with the Turks and the Byzantines having 
distracted the attention of the Persians from Iberia, 
the Georgians asked the Byzantine emperor to give 


them a king and the Bagratid Guaram ( 575 -boo) was 
set up at Mtskheta. To this king tradition attributes 
the “restitution of the foundations of the church of 
Sion in Tiflis" (I, 222). 

After tho victory gained over the Byzantines by 
Khusraw Parwlz (after 606), the son of Guaram, 
Stephanos I (who was content with the title of 
crist ( avi - '•ethnarch"), joined the Persians. Later, 
whoa in 624 Heraclius and his Turkish allies laid 
siege to Tiflis, Stephanos defended the town bravely. 
Heraclius appointed as mt ( arar (“chief") Adamases 
of the old Khosroid family and associated with him 
the crist'avi Djibghu (Theophanes: Zii^vjX; according 
to Marquart: 'Dong Yabghu Khakan). The citadel 
(kala) was taken and Stephanos slain. 

The Arab conquest. The Arabs confounded 
Armenia and Georgia (cf. Baladhurf. Fuiiih, 194; and 
Yakut, ii, 58, where DjurzAn is a nafiiya of the 
country of Arminiya). According to the Georgian 
chronicle (WarPlis tskhovreba), the Agarians invaded 
Somkhctia ("Armenia", a rather ambiguous term, 
for "Somkhetia of Karti" began to the south of the 
riveT Khram. about 20 miles south of Tiflis) in the 
reign of Stephanos II (639-63?), son of Adarnascs, 
who lived in Tiflis. On the death of this king, his 
sons Mir and Ar£il withdrew to Egris in Mingrelia. 
In the period of their joint reign (663-8) Georgia 
was visited by the ferocious Murnran Kru ("Macwan 
the Deaf) sent by the Amir al-Mn'mitiin Eshitn 
l -- IlidiAin whose dates are actually 105-25/724-43!)* 
Such mistakes and anachronisms may be explained 
by the fact that at this period, the national life of 
Georgia had taken refuge far to the west in lands not 
easily accessible from C'orokJl (Klardietia). The 
thread of events may, however, be pieced together 
from Arab and Armenian statements [see akmImya]. 

In reality, Arab expeditions penetrated into 
Transcaucasia in the reigns of the early caliphs. 
According to Tabari, i, 2666, in 22/643 SurAfca. having 
made peace with gljahr-BarAz (king of BAb al-AbwAb 
fa.r.j). sent Habib b. Maslama against Tiflis. To the 
same year Tabari, i, 2674, puts the peace with the 
people of this town, but it was actually made in 25/ 
645 in the reign cf ‘ITJhmAn (Ya‘kGbI, Historicle, 194; 
BalAdh'irl, 198). When Habib b. Maslama had con¬ 
quered Armenia, he turned his attention to Georgia. 
A Georgian ambassador (Nkly =» Nicolas? Tfly =* 
Theophilus ?) appeared Mora hirn to testify that the 
bafrlh of DjarzAn and his people were well-disposed. 
Habib’s answer (cf. the versions in BalAdhurl. 201 and 
Tabari, i, 2764: Yakut, i, 857, rather follows Ba- 
ISdburi) was addressed simply to "the inhabitants of 
Tiflis, in [the rus/dft of] Manr]ial!s (now Manglfs) in 
al-Djurzan (= Georgia) in the land of Hurmuz". 

Habib guaranteed the people the exercise of iheir 
religion, but he sent to Tiflis the learned ‘Abd al* 
RabrnAn b. Diaz* to expound the law of Islam, and 
indeed the people of the town were soon converted to 
Islam. 

After reducing Tiflis, Habib extended his conquests 
or his treaties of peace over other regions inhabited 
by the Georgians and their neighbours (BalAdhurl, 
202*3; cf. the attempts to analyse them in Ghazarian, 
A r which unter der arabtschen Herrscha/t, in Zeitschr. 
f. artnen. Philologie, ii (Marburg 1903), 149-225). 
Among these, the Sanariya play a prominent part 
Ptolemy, 5.8.13: Sotvotpatoi; in Armenian: Tsa- 
narkh), a very warlike Christian people who lived in 
Kaftheti and the high Alazan and who, according to 
the hypothesis of N.Y. Marr, were identical with the 
modem T^ish, whose language is related to that of the 
Ceiens (cf. hr. Akad. Hauk., x/12 [1916), 1379 x408). 
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From the time of Habib'5 expedition to the reign 
of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61) the PiurzAn 
(eastern Georgians) and the Abkhaz ($.v., here in the 
wide sense of "western Georgians of the valley of the 
Rion". i.e. of Imereti) paid tribute to the Arab 
military commander in Tiflis (Munidi, ii, 65; Yakut, 
ii. 583)- From the time of Yazld II (101-5/720-4) we 
have a letter in which EjarrAb b. ‘Abd Allah con¬ 
firmed to the DjurzAn the guarantees given by Habib 
b. Maslama (Balftdhurf, 202; there is a reference there 
also to the rui/afc of Mandjalls, but several place- 
names are still unidentified). 

As to the "Munvan Kni" of Armenian and Geor¬ 
gian tradition, two personnages seem to have been 
confused in this figure (Marquart): Muhammad b. 
MarwSn, of whom the Georgians seem to have heard 
the Armenians speak, and his son MarwJn b. M ubam- 
mad who in the reign of HishAm was fighting mainly 
in DaghistAn, but whose expedition against the 
•’Gate” of the Alin [q.v.] must have passed through 
the region of Tiflis. His headquarters were at KisJU( ?), 
20 Jarsakhs from Tiflis and 40 Jarsa^hi from Bard^a'a 
(probably Kesala below TAwQs, which satisfies the 
description; see below). A dirham is known of ‘Abd 
al-Malik struck at Tiflis in 85/704. 

The { Abbasids. In 141/758 the Khazais Iq.v.) 
under P.a’s Jarkhan invaded Armenia (Ya'kubl, 
ii, 446), Tabari (iii, 328), speaking of the same event 
under 147/764, says that during the invasion of 
Astir Khan al-Kh*arazmi (sic), many Muslims and 
dhimmis were made prisoners and the Turks entered 
Tiflis. Ya c kubt immediately after X4X/758 mentions a 
rising of the §anariya. The latter were defeated by 
‘Amir b. IsmS^I, who then returned to Tiflis and 
executed his prisoners there. 

Another Khazar invasion took place in 183/799. 
Their king came as far as the bi idge over the Kur and 
ravaged the country, but the taking of Tiflis is not 
mentioned by the Arab writers (Ya'kubl, ii, 518; 
Tabari, iii, 648) while the Georgian chronicle says 
that in the joint reign of the brothers loane and 
Eiuansfccr (718-86?) the Kbafe&n's general Blufan (in 
Armenian Bu|d c an) took Tiflis and conquered Kartli. 

Of the governors whom HSrHii al-Rajhld (170-93/ 
786-809) sent to Armenia, the harshest was Khuzavma 
b. KhiUim (Balddhurl, 2to). The Georgians called him 
C'ii'um-Asim. Ya*kQbI, ii, 2:0, confirms the cruelty 
of his second governorship. The Djurdjan ( rea d 
Djurzan) and the Sanftriya rebelled. IQiuzayma’s 
general Sa'Id b. Haytham defeated them, drove them 
out of the country and then returned to Tiflis. 

Under al-MaYnfln (198-118/813-33) a certain 
Muhammad b. ‘Attub established himself in Armenia. 
In 214/829 he conquered the land of the Qlurz&n and 
the Saniriya joined him (Ya‘kQbI, ii, 540, 565*6). 
Khaiid b. Yazld gave avuin to Muhammad b. ‘AttAb 
and defeated his allies, the §anflriya, but the disturb¬ 
ances in Armlniya went on (YA*kQt, ii, 566; BalAilhur!, 
210-ri). In 215-39/830-53, IsbAk b. IsmA'il carved 
himself out a principality in Georgia. 

Is(iAk b. IsrnAMl. According to Mas'fldI, Murtifa, 
ii, 65, he was of Kuraygh origin. His father IsmA'II 
was the son of Shu‘ayb, a client of MarwAn II (126-32/ 
744-5o); he had settled in Georgia in the time of the 
caliph al-Amln (193-8/809-13) and had had skirmishes 
with the governor Asad b. Yazld (Ya'fcubf, ii, 528). 
The uncle of Isbak, c Ali b. Shu c ayb, mentioned in the 
Georgian chronicle, 1, 260, 265, is said to have 
received Tiflis from Khalid. probably after Muj>am 
mad b. ‘Attflb. But already in the governorship of 
Hasan BAdhghlsI, the second successor of j£h£lid, we 
find the name of Isbak. When the Byzantine troops 


of Theophilus (829-42) reached Wanand (near J<ars)» 
they "were cut to pieces by Sahak, son of Ismael” 
(cf. Stephen Asolik, ii, ch. 5., tr. Dulaurier, i7r). As 
a result of such exploits, the caliph al-Wf»thik (227-32/ 
842-7) recognised Isbik as lord of Armenia, but Jhis 
did not last long. Muhammad, son and successor of 
Khalid, defeated IsbSV and drove out the $an5riya. 
According to the Georgian chronicle, the Georgian 
princes (who had less fear of the central government 
so far away) supported Muhammad against Isb3k 
and his allies, the people of Kakheti and the $aniriya. 

Finally, in the reign of al-Mutawakkil, the Turkish 
commander Bugha al-Kablr al-S^arabl [$.*.] was sent 
to Armenia. In Rabi c I 238 (August-September 852), 
he left Dabfl for Tiflis. BughA watched the operations 
from the high hills beside Sughdabll (the reference 
is to the heights of Makhatha to the north of Isani - 
Sughdabil). 

IsbAV made a sortie, but Bugha’s nafjdfun (throwers 
of Greek fire) set fire to the town. Isb$V' s palace was 
burned. He and his son ‘Arar were taken prisoners by 
the Turks and the Maghariba. Isl>ik was decapitated 
and 50,000 (?) men lost their lives in the destruction 
of the town by fire. The Maghariba took the survivors 
prisoners and mutilated the dead. IsbSk’s wife, 
daughter of the lord of Sarlr (— the principality of 
the Avars in northern Daghistan), was at Sughdabll, 
which was defended by the Khuwaythiva (people of 
Sasun; cf. mayyApAri$In). Bu^ia granted them 
amdn on condition that they laid down their arms 
and he continued his operations in the direction of 
PjardmAn and Bayiak&a (Tabari, iii, 1114-16; cf. 
Thomas Artsruni, iii, ehs. 9 x0, ed. Brosset, St. 
Petersburg 1874, 140 ;o. A Georgian inscription on 
the church of Atcni gives the Islamic date 239 for the 
taking of Tiflis by 3ugfc4; cf. Djavakhov, Kkrist. 
Vostok, i [1912], 284). The destruction of the Muslim 
principality of the former clients of the Umayyads, 
which was a (ocas around which local elements 
gathered, was an irreparable mistake for the caliphate. 
The Arab authors (Mas‘fidf, ii, 67; Yakut, ii, 58) date 
the decline of Arab power in the Caucasus from this. 
Bugha was soon recalled; cf. Brosset, op. cit., i, 266-8, 
and Thomas Artsuni, ibid. 

There was an ‘AbbAsid mint for dirhams at Tiflis 
till 331/942 (pieces arc known of 210, 248, 250, 294, 
298, 304, 507. 3«G 3 X2 « 3*4, 330. 33*): cf- Tiesen 
hausen, Monnaus dcs khalifs orientaux, St. Petersburg 
1873, Pakhomov. Monet I Cruxii. i. Domongolshiy 
period , in Zap. Sum. Old. I RAO, 1/4 (x^xo); E. von 
Zambaur, Die Munzprdgungen des Islatns zeitlieh und 
Ortlich geordnet, i, Wiesbaden 1968, 89-90. 

The aid which Bagrat (826-76) had lent to the 
caliph against Isfcak did not bring the reward desired 
by the eastern dynasty. The rival dynasty, called of 
Abkhazia (cf. the explanation of this term above), 
seized Kartli. Thus Mas'udl (writing in 332/942), 
A/uruJi, ii. 69, 74, says that the Kur left the posses¬ 
sions of Djur&In (Bagratid of the lateral line, d. 9*1 i 
Marquart, op. cit., 176) crossed the land of Abkh** 
(sic) and arrived in front of Tiflis. the inhabitants of 
which, although surrounded by infidels on all sides, 
still retained their courage and were numerous. The 
founder of the Armenian Bagratid kingdom Ashot 
(885-90?) also intervened in the affairs of Kartli 
(Brosset, i, 270, n. 12). Mas'ddf gives Masjljid Dili 
•|-fcamayn (= Mtskheta) as the residence of the king 
of Djurzin (al-fanbaghi, ingeniously emended by 
Marquart, op. cit., 186, to tire Armenian 9 mambaghi 
> tnatnphali , a Georgian title). 

The Sifjjids, the S51arids and the Shad- 
d Ad ids. In the meanwhile, there arose in A dh ar- 
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bay&aii the first Muslim dynasty that owned the 
suzerainty of Baghdad, the Sa&ids (276/889 or 279- 
893 to 317/929; see sArids and R. Vasmer, 0 
matte,lakh Sadjtdov. in Izvestia ObshC. tztti'. Azcrb. 
(Baku 1927), No. 5, 22-51). Abu 't-Kasim YOsuf 
went to assist the isolated Muslims in the north. I11 
299/912 (?) he came to Tiflis, the amir of which was 
then called EJa'far b. ‘All (cf. below), and seized the 
fortresses of Uflarmo and Bo^onna (on the upper 
I ora) (cf. Brosset, i. 275 . «• 2)- The chronicle also 
mentions another expedition (between 305/918 and 
311/923) of the “'Saracens called Sadi”, in the course 
of which If tskheia was taken. The Muslim sources are 
silent about these expeditions. Immediately after¬ 
wards the chronicle mentions the appearance of the 
Mutflirids Ltf.u.J or SAIftrids at Bargba‘a and in 
AdharbaydiSn. 

Bagrat III and Bagrat IV. The series of reigns 
"shows the greatest confusion’’ (Brosset), until the 
king Bagrat 111 (980*10x4?) reunited Kartli, Abkha¬ 
zia, Too (on the C'orokh) and Ardantidj. In his time, 
the ShaddAdid ft.u.J FaglOn invaded Armenia, but 
was defeated by the Georgians, and Mtskheta was 
always regarded as the royal city, although the 1 
rulers resided in Kutais (K^t'atHsi). In 421/1030 the 
Georgian and Kakhetian notables, with the help of 
the amir Dja'far of Tiflis, undertook an expedition 
against the Shaddadid P‘adlon (Fa^lun of Gandja). 
But when the latter died, Liparit Orbeliani, the 
powerful lord of T c rialet* (on the upper Khram), 
captured Dja c farby a ruse and only released him on 
the appeal of the young king Bagrat IV (1027-72), 
who evidently did uot wish Tiflis to be annexed by 
the turbulent Liparit. DjaTar was re-established at 
Tiflis, but a few years later the king himself laid siege 
to Tiflis. The siege had lasted for two years when 
suddenly the king at the suggestion of L.iparit made 
peace with Dja‘far. After the death c< the Utter, the 
ciders (ber) of Tiflis offered the keys cf the town to 
Bagrat, who occupied the citadel DSr al*£jaKM and 
the two "towers” Ts‘kalkiu and T‘abor. The in¬ 
habitants of the Isan quarter on the left bank of the 
Kur, however, destroyed the bridge, and Bagrat bad 
to turn his ballistas upon them. 

The Sal'Jjfiks. In 439/1048 the troops of Ibrahim 
YinSl (in Georgian Bahrain Lam) appeared for the 
first time in Basiau (Pasin on the upper waters of 
the Araxes). Ir. 445 /it >53 (?) the Saldjftks undertook 
an expedition against Ganrjja, but a countermove¬ 
ment by the Byzantines, who were allies of Bagrat 
IV, saved the town. Thereupon the people of Tiflis 
again invited Bagrat, but as a result of Liparit s 
intrigues, the Byzantines kept Bagrat prisoner in 
Constantinople for three years. Then Bagrat recovered 
the greater part of his fortresses, when suddenly Alp 
Arslan (455*65/1063-72) invaded Georgia (Brosset, i, 
326). On 10 December 1068, Alp Arslan, accompanied 
by the kings of Armenia and KaJ&fceti (Ashman, son 
of Gagik, of the dynasty of Korikoz (Chorepiscopi), 
which ruled from 787 to 1105), as well as the amir of 
Tiflis, marched against Bagrat. All Kartli was oc¬ 
cupied and many Christians slain or taken prisoners. 
The SJjaddidkte were given compensation. Tiflis and 
R us taw were given to Fa^lika of Gandja, and Ani to 
.Manulihr b. Abi ’1-Aswar. In the spring of 461/1069, 
Bagrat returned to Kartli. FatflGn encamped at Isan 
(a suburb on the left bank) and with 33,000 men 
ravaged the country. Bagrat defeated Fujiun, who 
took the road through Kakbcti, but was taken 
prisoner by Aghsart*an. At the price of conceding 
several fortresses on the lora, Bagrat ransomed 
Fadl^n and received from him the surrender of Tiflis. 


where iu the meanwhile a certain Sithlaraba (Sayyid 
aMArab ?) was proclaimed amir. This plan failed, for 
Alp Arslan obtained the liberation of Fadlim. Giorgl 
II, sou of Bagrat (reigned 1072-89, lived to 1x25). 
lived in Kutais. In h’akhet AghsarVan retained his 
possessions on condition that he adopted Islam- 

Dawid II. The revival took place under Dawid II 
Aghmashenebeli (the "Restorer”) who took the title 
of king "of Kartli and Abkhazia” (1089-1x25?). 
Dawid brought into Georgia through the pass 0/ the 
.Alans (Darial) 40.000 Klpcaks (Polovtsi) and 5.000 
slaves converted to Christianity. In spile of their 
unruliness (Brosset, op. cit., i. 379 ). these warlike 
elements enabled Dawid to throw off SaldiOk domina¬ 
tion. He ceased the payment of the &aru<£i and put an 
end to the seasonal migrations ol the Turks into 
Georgia. He gave h»s daughter T‘amar in marriage to 
the Shirwan-Sbah Akftsitin (j n Georgian, 

Aghsart'an) and treated him as his vassal. 

The capture of Tiflis in 515/1121. On the 
complaints of the Muslims of Tiflis, the Saldjuk 
Mahmud b. Muhammad (5x1-25/1118-31) sent an 
expedition into Georgia in which the Artu^id Nadira 
1 al-DIn QljaxI, the Mazyidid Dubays b. Sadafca 
(Durbez oi the Georgian chronicle) and the brother 
of the Sul (in Tugjirfl (lord of Arran and Nakhicewan) 
with his atubeg Kiin-toghdl, all took part. Ou 18 
August ix21 this army entered TVialet* and Manglis, 
but was destroyed by Dawid and his Kip&xks, after 
which In 513/1121-2), Dawid stormed Tifiis, so that 
the town might become "for ever an arsenal and 
capital for his sons"; Brosset, i, 365-7, and Additions, 
1, 230, 236 41 s cf. Ibn al-Athtr, x, 398-9 (=* Defr&nery, 
Fragments, 26); Kami) al-Din, Ta^rikk llalab, in 
Rccuetl des hist, des croisatUs, iii, 628; Yakut, i, 857 
(s.v. art. TafKs). The Arab historian al-‘AynI (761- 

854/1360-1451)1 who utilises sources some of which 

are uo longer accessible (Brosset, i, 241), admits that 
Tiflis was burned and pillaged but, contrary to the 
other sources which emphasise the atrocities com¬ 
mitted by Dawid (Matthew of Edessa in Brosset, 
Add., i, 230), says that the king respected the feelings 
of the Muslims more than Muslim rulers had done. 
Dawid is also said to have promised to strike coins 
with Muslim legends; the coins however oi the king 
(cf. Pakhomov, Monet i , etc., 77 * 8 r) bear the image 
of the Virgin. Great caution in dealing with the 
Muslims was necessary because, as the Georgian 
chronicle acknowledges, the fighting between Muslims 
and Christians was still very bitter (cf. Brosset, i, 
380). 

The Banu Dja'far. Dawid succeeded in Tiflis to 
the Band Dja c far, of whom it is not known whether 
they were of Arab or purely Georgian origin. While 
the Georgian Chronicle (i, 367) puts at 400 years the 
period oi Muslim rule in Tiflis, al-‘AynI gives the 
Banu Dja'far alone a period of 200 years. Indeed, we 
have seen that in ca. 300/9x2 the amir ol Tiflis was 
already called Dja^ar (b. (Brosset, i, 275). His 
successor struck coins at Tiflis; dirhams are known of 
Mansur b. Dja'far, dated in 342 and 343 (with the 
name of ihe caliph al-Muff* 11 'll Ah), and of Dja'far b. 
Mansur, dated 364, 366 (tl-TW li 'UAh). In the time 
of Bagrat IV (1027-72) the amir of Tiflis was called 
Dja'far (his father ‘All had carried off the property 
of the Sveti-Tskliovcll church of MtokJjeta). The 
Chronicle calls him Mukhat* Gwerd I 2 iap‘ar (.Mukftat' 
Gwerd is a place near MtsKhcta). During the 40 years 
before the conquest of Tiflis by Dawid, the town was 
governed by the young members of the Banu Dja'far 
family, each of whom In turn held power for a month 
(aI*‘AynI). 
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The strong kings. The reign of Dimitri (1125-54) 
was occupied with a civil war with the Orbeliani 
family. The Muslim rulers contemporary with him 
were: in AdharbaydjSn, the aldbeg lldeftiz or Eldiguz 
[?*'-] (in Georgian Ildiguz); at Ani, the scions of the 
SfcaddSdids; at Khilat, ?ahir al-DIn Shah-i Arman 
<523-7^1128-83); at Ensntm, the amir Saltuk b. 
*AJI. whom the Georgians defeated near AnI in 
548/1153; cf. Ibn al-Athlr, xi, 126, year 548/1157; 
Miinedjgjim-bash!. ii, 577; Defr&nery, Fragments, 40. 
It was Dimitri who, taking advantage of the earth¬ 
quake in 1139 at Gandja, carried off the famous iron 
gate of this town and took it to the monastery of 
Gelat'i (cf. Fraehn, Mtm. Ac. St. Petersbourg, ser. 6, 
Sc. moralte, iii, 531). The position in Tiflis is described 
by Ibn al-Azrak, the historian of Mayyafarikin, who 
visited Tiflis in 548/1153. He says the Muslims were 
in a favoured position. Every Friday Dimitri came 
to the mosque and sat on a dais (dakka) opposite the 
Hatibi cl. Arnedroz, Three Arabic manuscripts ..., 
in JRAS (1903), 79 * (aJ-Azrafc may have been the 
source used by aMAynl). 

Under Giorgi III (115684), the Muslim kingdoms 
around Georgia remained the same, and the king 
conducted vigorous campaigns against Erzcruin, Ani, 
Dwln, KakhtfewJn, Gan<Jjn, Borjlba'a and Baylak 3 n. 
To assist his cousin the Shlrw 3 n-$fr 3 h AkhsitSn. son 
of Tamar, Giorgi’s aunt, the king even went to 
Darb&nd (cf. Brosjet, i, 383-403, and Add, i, 253-7, 
266; Ibn al-Atbir, years 556, 557, 559, 561, 

569)- 

The reign of Tainar (1184 x211 or xaia), the 
"Sun of Kartll**, is die culminating point in the 
history of Georgia, now on the threshold of terrible 
trials. Having forced the diadochi of the SaldjQks to 
accept peace, the Christian kingdom now assumed 
the offensive and surrounded itself with Nuslim 
vassals. Tamar played an important part in the 
creation of the empire of the Comnenoi of Trcbizond 
(Kunik, Osnov. Trapcz. imperii v 1*04. in UUn. Zap. 
Akad. Sauk, ii [1853], 705 - 33 ). The troops operating 
from Erzerum and Erzindj&n inflicted defeats on the 
Ildefiizids of Adharbgy^jan. The sack of Ardabll by 
the Georgians (Brosset, i, 469-73) finds confirmation 
in the Silsilat al-tuuab-i sa/amyya, Berlin 1843, 43; 
cf. Khanykov, MU. Asiatujues. i (1852), 580-3. The 
Chronicle also mentions in 1210-12 an expedition 
through the whole of northern Persia as far as 
Romguaro (= Ramdjar near NishSpflr!), but beyond 
Tabriz the stages in this march seem to be quite 
fanciful (Brosset. i, 469-73). la spite of the brilliant 
success of the generals Zakiard and I wan* 0/ the 
Mkfcargrdzel family (Armenian of Kurdish origin; 
cl. Brosset. Add., i. 267). the Georgian victories were 
not lasting and of all her conquests, Tamar could only 
retain i<ars (Brosset, i, 467). At home also 
(I>javaisfcov), the growing power of the feudal lords 
demanded the attention of the queen. Muslim customs 
penetrated into Georgia; the general Iwan* was given 
the title of Afa6«g("used among the Sultans”; Brosset, 
i, 474 )- In the reign of Tamar, we find mention of a 
rebel, Gozan son of Abu ‘l-Hasan, " amir of Tiflis 
and Kartli” (is this a scion of the Banii Dja'far?). 

The Mongols. The son of Tamar, Giorgi III Lashs 
("splendid” in the Abkhazian language) who ruled 
from 1212-23, levied the kharddi of Gandja, Xakhide- 
win, Error urn (Kamukalak) end KhiJSf, but in 6x7/ 
X220 the Mongol troops of Subutay and Djebe (in 
Georgian: Suba and lama or C‘eba) made their 
appearance in Persia. The Georgians were several 
times defeated; the Chronicle (Brosset, i, 493 ) con¬ 
siders the defeat at Berdudi (on the Bordala) as the 


turning-point in the fortunes of the Georgian armies, 
hitherto invincible. 

Giorgi died suddenly and the throne passed to his 
sister Rusudan (1223-47) [fste-rnalih, the "maiden 
king” of tho Muslims), a beautiful princess devoted 
to pleasure, whose hand was sought by her Muslim 
neighbours (Brosset, i, 495). In the end she chose the 
son of the SalqjQfc of Erzerum, Mughltlj al-Din TogbrII 
(in Georgian Or'ul) who by his father’s orders became 
a Christian (Ibn al-Athlr, xii, 270: fiddifhai*" ghari- 
bat** lam yudjaA imthluhd). In the letter from Rusu¬ 
dan to the Pope Innocent III (which reached Rome 
in 1224), the king speaks of the Mongol invasion as an 
1 insignificant episode, but a new enemy was at the 
gate. 

The Kh w Arazm-§h 3 h fijalAl al-DIn defeated 
the Georgians at Garni in Sha*b 5 n 62a/August 1225; 
(Ibn al-Athir, xii, 283; Nasawf, ed. Houdas, 112; 
Brosset, Add., i, 309). The Georgian commander 
Shalwa (Djuwayni, ii, 159: he and his brother) was 
1 taken prisoner. Tiflis was occupied on 9 March 1226, 

| thanks to the treachery of the Persians who lived in 
the town. According to Djuwayni, DjaJil al-DIn 
spared the inhabitants and allowed them to with¬ 
draw to Abkhazia, but destroyed all the Christian 
places of worship. Ibn al-Athlr on the other hand says 
that the town was taken by storm i'anuat** wa-bahr** 
mtn ghayr* am*#*} and all those who did not accept 
Islam were massacred. Kasawi (122) also confirms 
the massacre of all Georgians and Armenians in Tiflis 
(cf. Brosset, i, 504-7). The vizier Sharaf at-Mulk was 
appointed governor of the town. When he left for 
winterquarters at Gandja, the Georgians returned to 
Tiflis and burned the town, knowing that it was 
impossible for them to hold it (Nasawf, 125). ljjal&l 
al Din, occupied elsewhere, did not return to Georgia 
till 625/J228 when at Mindor (in Georgian "field") 
near Lcr*, he scattered the forces of the commander- 
in-chief Iwand, made up of very diverse elements: 
Georgians, Alios, Armenians, people of Sarlr (=- tho 
Avar of Daglpstan), Lakz, Kip£al$, Svan, Abkh&z, 
! 2 i*»nlt (=* C'au-etvi; cf. laz), men from Syria and 
Asia Minor (cf. djuwayni, ii, 170). The Georgian 
Chronicle (Brosset, i, 510) says that after the victory 
at Bolnis (=. Mindor?), Djal.il al-DIn committed fresh 
atrocities at Tiflis. 

Second coming of the Mongols. Djalal al Din 
disappeared from the scene in Shawwal 628/August 
1231), but the remnants of the Kh^arazmians 
disturbed the eastern part of Georgia and shut the 
feudal lords up iu their castles. Tiflis, however, was 
still in possession of Rusudan, when the Mongols of 
Eiurmaghan entered Georgia via Gandja. This took 
place in 1236 (Brosset, i, 333; according to d'Ohsson, 
iii, 75: m. 632/1235). Rusudan left Tiflis for Kutais, 
and the governor of Tiflis burned the town (Brosset, 
i, 514: "thus was ruined the city of Tiflis"). 

The uo’tns, of whom the Chronicle alw ays mentions 
four (Carmaghan, Caghtar, loser and BiCuy) occupied 
the country and restored Tiflis. Rusudan s rule was 
confined to the valley of Rion. 

The Mongols broke up the political organisation 
of tho country: the Georgians were pressed into the 
Mongol service (expeditions against the SaltJjOks of 
Rum, GhiySth al-DIn, against the lsmfi < Ufsof AlairOt, 
against Baghdad etc.). The country was divided into 
six tumam and the Georgian feudal lords ( mt'axrar ) 
whose fiefs underwent changes, were divided among 
tho nePia*. The people of note had to go to Batu- 
Khan and then to the Great Kh^n in Mongolia, where 
they were kept for years. In this way the heir to the 
throne, Dawid (called (n Mongol Norm "»p!endid") i 
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was removed from the country. A certain Kgarslan 
tried to unite the country against the Mongols (“he 
only lacked the name of king"; Brosset, i, 542), but 
the Mongols set up against him Dawid, son of Georgi 
Lagha, who was crowned at Mtskhcta. He also had to 
go to Batu and to Karakorum. The “two Davids” 
are mentioned among these present at the kurulUy of 
Guyiik Khan in 643/1245 (cf. Djuwayru, i, 205, 2x2; 
Rashid al-DIn, ed. Blochct, 242). Returning to 
Georgia, afteT the accession of Mongke (1248-39), they 
ruled together at first. 

As Hulcgii did not like Dawid Narin, the latter 
escaped to Abkhazia. “It was thus that our country 
became two principalities", says the Chronicle 
(Brosset, i, 546). Eastern Georgia owned two suze¬ 
rains : on the one side, Batu-hQjan. lord of the country 
north of the Caucasus, wished to extend his authority 
over Georgia; on the other side, the II - jvhAns of Persia 
asserted their rights over it. Dawid, son of Lasha, 
exasperated by the exactions of Khodia ‘Aziz, collec¬ 
tor of Mongol taxes (Rashid al-DIn, ed. Quatremdre, 
395, calls him “one of the governors of Georgia"), 
fled to his cousin. The mo* in Oyrat Arghun occupied 
Tiflis. A reconciliation only took place when the son 
of Lasha had fought beside Hiilegii against the 
troops of Berke, successor of Batu who had invaded 
§i}Irw&n in 2162 (d'Ohsson, iii, 182). In the reign of 
Abagha or Ababa, Berke returned to Transcaucasia 
and reached Tiflis, where many Christians were 
massacred (in 1266; cf. ibid., 418). 

The successor to Dawid, son of Lasha, was his son 
Dimitri IJ (1273-89), who took part in the numerous 
campaigns of Abagha and Ahmad, but in the reign 
of Arghun his treasures were confiscated and he him¬ 
self beheaded after being bastinadoed at the ordu. 
The Georgians call him T^v-Dadebuli, “he who gave 
his head as a sacrifice". 

Several further kings were nominated and deposed 
by the Mongols. In vain Dawid VI (1292-1310) 
endeavoured to negotiate with the Khan of the house 
of Batu (Otakha - Tokhtoghu); he had to send to 
Ghjuan an embassy consisting of the Orthodox 
Catholicos and the kadi of Tiflis (cf. Brosset, i, 613; 
this last detail is evidence of the revival of Islam as 
a result of the accession of Ghazan!). The Georgians 
continued to take part in all the campaigns of the 
Mongols, which however saved them neither from 
persecutions (cf. the activity of the Muslim no 3 in 
Nawruz in the reign of Ghazan: Brosset, i, 617) nor 
from attempts to convert them (e.g. alter the GUan 
expedition of 1307). 

Giorgi V. Alter the death of Oldjeytu (717/1317). 
Giorgi V (Brtskimvale. the Splendid"*') was placed 
on the throne (1316-46) under the patronage of the 
amir Coban. Giorgi profited by the troubles in the last 
years of the dynasty of the II-Khans to drive out the 
Mongols. He exterminated the rebels, went with his 
army into Imereti, and united under his rule not only 
the Georgian lands as far as Sper (now Ispir) but ail 
the lands from “Nikophsia (15 miles from Sukhum 
on the Black Sea) to Darband". 

Timur. It was during the long reign of Bagrat V 
(1360-95) that Timur made his appearance. The 
official historian of his reign represents his campaign 
in Georgia as a djMd. Timur set out from Kars in 
the winter of 788/2386 (ga/ar-nama, i, 401). Bagrat 
had shut himself up in the citadel of Tiflis. The town 
was captured and the King and Queen taken pris¬ 
oners. The Chronicle and Thomas of Metsop* (K6ve, 
Expose, 37) mention the apostasy of the King, but 
represent it as a clever ruse which enabled him to 
exterminate 12,000 of Timur’s soldiers and regain his | 


lands. His son Giorgi succeeded him in 1395. The 
Zafar-n&ma, i, 705, 720, does not give these details. 
In 796/1394 it only mentions the despatch of lour 
generals to the district of Akhaltsikhe (Akhiskha 
[q-v.]) in order to apply the law of ghazd*. TlmOr in 
person finally chastised the Georgians called Kara- 
Kalkanllk (“with black bucklers" - the Georgian 
mountaineers, the Pshaws and j&ewsurs) and 
returned via Tiflis to Sh altkl [f.v.]. 

In 798/1395 the Georgians, allied with Sfdl *AII 
of ShakkI. inflicted a defeat on the troops of the 
TIraurid MIran-Shih who was besieging Alindfak 
(near Nakhidewdn) and delivered Sul( 5 n Tahir 
Djaldyir, who was shut up in it ( ibid ii, 203). This 
event brought about its reaction in winter 802/1399 
when Tim Or took Sfiakkf and mercilessly ravaged the 
wooded defile of h&imsliA (?). probably in northern 
Kakheti. where a J&imshiA family held a fief at 
Mareli, to the east of T‘ionel‘i (Brosset, ii/2, 464). In 
the spring of 802/1400 TlmOr marched on Tiflis and 
demanded that King Giorgi (Gurgtn) should hand 
over Sult 5 n Tahir. On receiving an evasive answer, 
Timur laid the country completely waste [ibid., ii, 
214). Tiflis received a Khurasanian garrison, but 
Giorgi retired again to the mountains. After the 
voluntary submission of a Georgian prince named 
DjAnt-Bcg and the capture of the fortress of Zarlt (?), 
Timor’s troops sot out in pursuit of Giorgi and laid 
Svanethia waste. Giorgi went into Abish«»a and sent 
Tahir back to Asia Minor. Through the intermediary 
of a Muslim named IsuiA ‘11 (Brosset, i, 668) he 
offered to Tlmdr to pay the kkatd<£i. TlmGr accepted 
the offer Next the land of the Georgian Ivan* (the 
aldbcg of Sanuskfie) was converted to Islam and that 
of the ftara-Kalkanllk plundered. After resting for 
two months in the summer quarters of Min-gdl 
C'1,000 Lakes") near Kars, he sent troops against the 
Georgians who had concentrated at Farasgird 
(P'anaskert, on the upper C'orokh); ibid., ii, 
250. 

In 804/end of 1401 Timur returned to Transcau¬ 
casia via Sivfis-BaghdAd-Tabrit. His delegates (mu 
went to collect the tribute [saw wa-kharadi 
uw-djitya) from Giorgi, who sent his brother with the 
contributions. Tlmilr gave Giorgi atnan on condition 
that ho supplied him with troops and treated the 
Muslims well [ibid., ii, 379). In the summer of 804/ 
14 oz TlmGr went from KarabAgh (q.v.) to Min-gol and 
took the fortress of Tortum occupied by Kurdilk, 
lieutenant of a certain Tadji (?). 

When, in 805/1403, TTinOr returned to Erzeruin, 
he decided to punish Giorgi for not having come to 
present his congratulations on his victory over BA- 
vazld. At Min-gol, Ivan*, son of Ak-budjA, arrived 
with gifts as did KustJndll (Constantine), brother of 
Giorgi, who was then on bad terms with his brother 
(tbid., ii, 512). §haykh Ibrihlm of ^ijIrwAn went to 
estimate the revenues and expenses of Georgia [ibid., 
ii, 521). Giorgi sent new presents, but TIrn&r refused 
them and summoned Giorgi to appear in person. In 
Muharram 806/August X403 he himself laid siege to 
the impregnable fortress of Kurtln defended by NazAI 
or Naxwa! (the Chronicle calls it Birthwis on Alget) 
and took it in nine days [ibid., ii, 524*3*)- The troops 
then laid waste the country round [alrdf) Georgia as 
far as the borders (buddd) of Abkhazia: "which is the 
end of this country". Seven hundred towns and 
villages were destroyed, and the historian of TlmUr 
waxes eloquent over the massacres and destruction 
(*i. 536). Timur only stopped them when the 'ulantH* 
The Georgians sent 1,000 /impossible to grant amatt. 
The Georgians sent 1,000 fartgai of gold struck in the 
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name of Timur, 1,000 horses, a ruby weighing 18 
etc. 

TlmQr passed through Tififc, destroyed all the 
monasteries and churches and went to Baylak&n 
(winter of 806/1403-4). AI! the country from Baylak&n 
to Trebizond was given as an appanage to the prince 
Khalil Mirza (ii. 545 )- 

Post-TImOrid period. The general disorder, 
after the havoc wrought by TTmOr, is reflected in the 
part of the Chronicle which gives a brief account of the 
reigns. The Muslim sources [Mafia 1 al-sa^dayn, in 
Notices and extrails, xiv, *35 and MIrkh"Snd; cf. 
Dcfrfmery, Fragments, 245) mention an expedition 
of £hayi«h IbrAhlm of Sijlrw 5 n, a friend of the 
dynasty of the Di alAvirids against the Rara-Royunlu 
Kara YOsuf in which KustSndll, king of Gur^jistan, 
took part. The allied forces were defeated to the north 
of the A raxes, and Kara YGsuf slew KusUndH with 
his owl hand. This happened in 815/1412-1 3- Also, 
300 ai/ulMrs (Georgian nobles; cf. Armenian azn 
“race”) were massacred. YaJdjusbt (Brosset, i, 689) 
alone mentions Constantine as king and puts his 
death in 1414- In 14x3 (14x6?) on the Invitation of the 
Persians (■ Muslims) of Akhaltsikjje, Kara YOsuf 
invaded this region and laid the country waste 
(Thomas of Metsop*; cf. NCve, loc. cit., 96; Brosset. 
Adel., i, 399). The Chronicle confesses that down to 
the accession of Alexander (1413*43) "no consoler 
arose from anywhere". The king gradually drove out 
the invaders, restored the cathedral of Sveti Tskhoveli 
(at Mullets) and repaired the fortresses. lire Geor¬ 
gian envoys who greeted ShAh-Rukh in 823/1420 at 
Kara-bAgh (cf. Mlrkh’^nd, in Defrdmery, of. cit., 
351) must have been sent by Alexander, and when in 
841/1437 Shah Rukh arrived in Somkhetia (cf.above), 
Alexander sent him rich gifts, after which the son of 
Tlmvlr left Georgia. I11 1444/848 the Kara-Koyunlu 
DiihJn-ahih made a raid to Akhal-tsikhe (cf. Brosset, 
i, 683; according to Thomas of Metsop*, Djihan-shah 
took Tifjis in 1440; cf. Nfeve, 149)- 

The partition of Georgia. At this period, 
Georgian tradition becomes exceedingly difficult to 
unravel (Brosset. i. 679-89). The history of Vakhusht, 
which continues and corrects the Chronicle and 
agrees better with the statements of the Muslim 
historians, begins with the reign of Constantine III 
(1469*1505), during which Georgia was divided into 
three main kingdoms (Brosset, ii/i, 11-18, 147, 208, ' 
249): Kartli, with capital Tiflis; Imereti, with capital 
Kutais; and Kakheti, with capital at Gremi (Persian 
Girlm) and later at T^lav. In addition, the atdbeg of 
Samtskhe (with capital Akhal-tsikhe) rebelled and 
founded the independent principality of Santabago 
(consisting of Samtskhe. on the upper course of the 
Kur, and of KlardjctSa on the Ooroiyi), the princes 
of which from Manucar III — $ afar-pasha (1625) had 
become Muslims (Brosset, ii, 228). A number of local 
princes also became independent of Imereti (the 
Guriels of Curia, the Dadians of Mingrdia, and the 
Gelovani of the Svans; cf. abkhaz). In Kartli also, 
Constantine Ill’s reign was disturbed by the invasion 
of Bagrat II of Imereti. 

The Ak-Koyunlu. In this period Uzun Hasan 
comes on the stage. According to MUnedidiini-baahl. 
iii, 160, he went to Georgia for the first time in 871/ 
1466, when he liberated the Muslim prisoners and 
took the fortress of Cemakar (?). Civil complications 
prevented him taking AfeJjal-tilth*, but he returned 
to the attack in 877/147 2. King Bakzatl (read: Bagrat 
II of Imereti) was dethroned (JaAr) and 30,000 
prisoners taken from Georgia. According to 
VakhusJ}t’s version, Tiflis was surrendered to Uzun 


Hasan by Constantine, evidently to prevent Bagrat 
getting it. Uzun Hasan left a garrison in Tiflis but 
entrusted its government to Constantine (cf. Brosset, 
ii. * 3 . 23 ) The Ta*rik}i \ Amin I, however, calls the 
governor ( iydlat ) left by Uzun Hasan, Sufi Khalil Beg, 
who stayed there till the death of Uzun Hasan in 
882/1478, when the Georgians re-occupied the 
town. 

Sul(ln Ya l kub Ak-Koyunlu invaded Samtskho in 
tho autumn of 891/1486 to chastise the Atdbcg 
Rvarkvare. In the next year, Ya c kub sent $ufT 
Khalil Beg to conquer Georgia. The construction of 
the forts oi Aghdja kal c a and Kaozaai was begun by 
the Turkomans on the lower course of the Dcbeda 
(Borfala) at the place which commands the ap¬ 
proaches to Georgia from the south (cf. the Geography 
of r«AAus 4 /). Kustfmdll (Constantine III) withdrew 
from Tiflis, §ufi KJ»alU began the siege with the help 
of reinforcements which arrived in the winter; he 
took first of all the fortress of Kudjlr (Kodiori, south 
of Tiflis). In the fighting around Tiflis, the Muslims 
suffered heavily but finally Wall agha eshikCi-agtias! 
took the town (3 Rabl c I 894/4 February- ^89) (cf. 
the unpublished history of the reign of Ya'kGb, 
Ta'ril&i A mini, MS. Bibl. Nat. Paris, 101, fols. 
ioia-sa and issa-qa). The Chronicle (Brosset, ii, 
326-7). which confirms many of the details, denies 
however that Tiflis was taken and adds that the 
people of the fief of Sabarat c iano (called Barat-ili by 
the Muslims) on the Alget inflicted a defeat on 
the Turkomans. 

The Safawids. In 907^501 a detachment of 
Israeli's forces under the command of KhSdim-Beg 
invaded Georgia [Skahin'Jidh-nama, quoted by Dorn). 
The invasion by DIw SultSn in 926/1520 was stopped 
by the embassy of Ramaz, son of Dawid VIII, to 
Isma^ I (cf. fjabib al-siyar, Bombay, iii, dint* 4, 92). 
In 929/1522-3 the founder of the $afawid dynasty 
seized Aghdja-kal c a and by making certain promises 
obtained the surrender of the citadel of Tiflis; be 
desecrated the churches and built a mosque “at the 
comer of the bridge”; cf. Vakhusllt, in Brosset, ii/x, 
23 (the inosque is still standing on the right bank). 

Iskandar Munsbl mentions four expeditions on a 
large scale sent by Shah Tahmisp against Georgia. In 
947/1540 Tahm&sp seized Tiflis, the governor of 
which (for Luarsab 1 ) submitted to the Persians arid 
1 became a Muslim. Next, the fortress ol Bartls (? 
Birtvis) was taken (* Alatn-drd . Tehran 1314, 63)- The 
second time was in 193^546 whon the Georgian prin¬ 
ces came to pay homage to Tahmasp at SijQragel 
(near Gtimri = Alexandropol » Leninakan). The 
third expedition in 958/1551 was sent from ghakkl 
on the appeal of the atdbcg Kay j£husraw, of 
Rurkura (R warfare) who complained of the injuries 
done him by Luarsab (Iskandar MunjJiI writes 
Lawar$&b, but the name is Iranian: Luhr 5 sp; cf. 
MirW at bulddn). 

According to Iskandar Mun^hl, * Alatn-drd, 65, by 
the Turco-Persian peace of 96x7x553 the territories 
of Mask (Meskhi = Samtskhe), of K 5 rtU (Kartli) and 
of KAkhit were allotted to Sbih Jarohasp, while 
SultAn SulayraSn received those of Bashl-af.uk (“with 
head uncovered”, a nickname of the king of Imereti), 
of Dadiyin and of Gttriyan (Guria) as far as Trebizond 
and Trablus (Tire-boli). Luarsab I, however, con¬ 
tinued to worry Tiflis. This provoked the fourth 
expedition. Barit-ili (SabaratMano), Gori and Ateni 
were occupied and tho king himself fel in battle. 
VaJdjarijt dates the four expeditions to 1536, 1548, 
1553 and 1558 respectively. Brosset, ii/x, 45 *. con¬ 
siders these very probable as they coincide very well 
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with the visissitudes of the Turco-Persian war. 

King Swimon 1 , son of the indomitable Luarsab, 
had a troubled reign (1553-1600). He was defeated by 
the Persians and replaced by this brother David 
(D 5 wtid j£bftn), who purchased the throne at the 
price of apostasy. Swimon was imprisoned in AlamQt, 
from where he was released by Isms'll II (964/1576-7) 
to checkmate the activity of the Ottomans. 

Ottoman domination 986-1011/1 578-160$. 
In 986/1576, during the reign of the weak Shah 
Khud&bacda, the Ottomans under Mustafa I-ala 
Pasha penetrated into Georgia via Samtskhe, and in 
August seized TifJis, from which DSwud KljAn had 
fled. The Turks put a garrison of 200 men with 
100 guns in Tiflis. Muhammad, son of Ferhad-Pa&ha, 
was given the sandiak [pashallk ?) of Tiflis (von 
Hammer, COR *. ii, 463)- Two churches were turned 
into mosques. In October, Gori received a Turkish 
garrison and was given as a sandjak to Swimon. When 
Mustafa Pasha returned to Erzerum, Irafim J>ull 
Khan, son of the Shamkhai slain by Ozdemir-Paiha. 
and Swimon laid siege to Tiflis. Supplies were brought 
to the garrison by Hasan Pasha (ibid., 489), but the 
struggle around the town continued. In 1580 the new 
scr c askcr Sinin Pasha arrived in Tiflis and appointed 
as BcgUrbcg a son of Luarsab who had adopted Islam 
under the name of Yusuf (?). Swimon made advance; 
to the Turks which were not accepted. In Radjab 
99 o/August 1582 Muhammad Bey left Erzeruin to 
bring supplies to Tiflis, but was defeated at Gori by 
the Persians and Georgians. Ferh&d Pasha put him 
self at the bead of a new’ expedition (£>hu '1 J>a c da 
990/Deceraber 1582) intended to strengthen the towns 
hold by the Ottomans, in 992/1384, Rtywftn Pasha 
left for Tiflis. Dawfid Kft &n on further reflection went 
over to the Turks. Swimon attacked Rid wan but 
without success. Ferh&d Papa's Janissaries mutinied 
at Akhal-kaluki, which forced him to retire. After the 
campaign of 993/1385 against Tabriz [f.r.l, the Otto¬ 
mans obtained from Persia the cession of Adjar- 
baydi&n and of Transcaucasia including Georgia 
(treaty of 25Djumi\dA I 999/March 21, 1590); cf. the 
ChronicU of the Psalter of Mcshki (1559-87) in Takaish- 
vili, op. cit., 183-214; von Hammer, ii, 481-97 (Brosset 
has given an annotated translation, ii/x, 411-19). The 
principal source used by von Hammer is the Nufret- 
nama of ‘All (Jan. 1578-Jan. 1580). On the other 
Turkish sources, cf. Babinger, GOH', 117, 181. Soon 
after the accession of Muhammad III (1003/1595), 
Swimon was taken in a skirmish and sent to Istanbul, 
where he died in 1600. Ottoman rule, more or less 
undisturbed, lasted from 999/1591 till 15 Djamada 1 
1012/21 October 1603 when Tiflis was retaken by 
§h&h l Abb&s I. The Turco-Persian treaty of 1021/1612 
re-established the situation as it had been under 
Sultan Selim (918-26/1512-20). 

ShSh ‘Abbas 1 and the Muslim Kings. The 
worst misfortunes fell upon Georgia (and especially 
on Kakheti) in the region of this monarch. Although 
Giorgi of Kartliand Alexander of Kakfcetihad fought 
under his banner at the siege of ErfwSn in 1602, 
‘Abbas after his victory took Lore from Georgia. He 
married the sister of Luarsab II (1605-16) bn: 
brought the latter to Persia and had him strangled 
at G»ilab-fcal‘a. In 1025/1616 ‘Abbas came in person 
to Georgia and granted Kartli to the Muslim Bagrat 
VI (1616-19). He then punished Kafclieti. According 
to the official history of the reign, * Alatndrd , 635, the 
number of those put to death was 60-70,000 and the 
number of young prisoners of both sexes 100,000- 
130,000: “since the beginning of Islam no such events 
have taken place under any king". In 1033/1623 


Karcika-KhiLn on being sent to Georgia called to the 
colours 10,000 men of Kakbeti and instead of leading 
them against Imereti had them massacred ‘'as if at a 
battue” {shikirl-wdr; ‘Alam-Std, 7x9). Exasperated 
by such treachery, die rnourav ("governor of lower 
rank"; Brossct, U/i, 148; the Persians write mihraw) 
Giorgi Saakadzc (a Muslim and till then a faithful 
servant of the Sh&h) raised a rebellion in Kartli which 
the Persians did not overcome till 2035/1626 (Iossc- 
lian, Zisn mouraut* C. Saakadse, Tiilis 1848; Brossct, 
ii/x. 53-9, 489-97). In spite of all these disasters, the 
part played by Georgians in the life of Persia becomes 
more and more important, and Shah Safi, successor 
to ‘Abbas I, owed his throne to the support of 
Khusraw MIrzA, brother of the King Bagrat who was 
darugka of Isfahan. 

When Swimon II perished in the civil war (1629), 
T‘cimuruz I of Kakheti (1605-64, a very troubled 
reign marked by all kinds of misfortunes; his mother 
Khct‘cwan was put to death at Shiraz in 1624; 
Brosset, ii/i, 167) came to Kartli, where lie reigned 
from 1629 to 1664, after which the Kay Khusraw 
already mentioned arrived from Persia and set him¬ 
self up in Tiflis under the name of Rostom (1634-58). 
The old King, brought up in Persia, took the Persian 
title of kullar-aghasl and ordered his court in the 
Persian fashion. Persian garrisons were installed at 
Gori and Suram. The Georgian prisoners who had 
become converts to Islam returned from Persia; 
Persian manners and customs became the fashion. 
On the other hand, as if to celebrate the fusion of the 
two cultures, Rostom celebrated his marriage both in 
the mosque and in the church, and restored the 
cathedral of Mtskheta, etc. 

In 1045/1636 Murid IV took Edwin and by the 
treaty of 1049/1639 Persia renounced her claims to 
Kars and Akhal-tsikhe {Ta 7 rikh-i Na'imd, 686); 
according to Vakhusht (Brosset, ii/*, 68), the Sul(&n 
received Imereti and Saatbago and the S]» 4 h kept 
Kartli and Kakheti. 

Vakhtang (to Muslims, &b&h Naw 3 z I), adopted 
son of Rostom, succeeded him (1658-76). The Perso- 
philo policy continued. SfeAh ‘Abbis II (1052-77/ 
1642-66) married the daughter of Sh&h Nawaz. The 
latter, although a Muslim, favoured the Christian 
religion and even restored the confession and the 
communion of which the people "had been ashamed" 
in the reign of Rostom (Brosset, ibid., 79 )- In order 
to give more support to Shah N&wftz, the Muslim 
tribes of AiifcarbfiydjAn and Karabagh (15,000 
DjawAnshlrl and Bayats) vrere settled in Kakheti 
(cf. the Htstory of Shtih ‘Aftftas 11 by Mubaramad 
JAhir Wabld, in Dorn, 109, in = Brosset, il/x, 
503-4). Shall Nawaz fought in Imereti, but when be 
set his son on the throne there, the Sfcflh restored the 
situation as guaranteed by the treaty of 1049/1639- 

Giorgi XI (Sbih Nawaz II) received investiture 
from Shah SulaymSn. In 1688 he fell a victim to his 
own intrigues in Ka/iheti and the Sh 4 h replaced him 
by Rrckle I (1688-91,1695-1703). This King, who had 
been brought up in Russia, became a convert to* 
Islam under the name of Nazar ‘All j£han. 

The Afghan Invasion of Persia. When the 
BaluC and the Afghans began to disturb eastern 
Persia, King Giorgi with 2 body of Georgians was sent 
against them by Shah Husayn. He restored order in 
KandahAr, but in 1121/1709 was treacherously slain 
by Mir Ways (cf. Afghanistan. v. History (2)], who 
then defeated the new Georgian forces led by Giorgi’s 
successor, Kay Khusraw (1709-xi). These events 
paved the way to the Afghan invasion of Persia. 

Vakhtang (governor of Kartli 1703-xx; king, 
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1711-24 with interruptions) was at first a Christian. 
The Persian garrisons with the connivance of certain 
Georgian dements went in for slave-trading. Vakh¬ 
tang tried to put down this traffic (Brosset, ij/i, 97. 
xox, 105) and in general “humbled the Muslims, 
especially those who garrisoned the citadel of Tiflis". 
Between 1714 and 17x6 he was replaced by a fervent 
Muslim Iese (— ‘All Kull Klu'm) and only regained 
the throne at the price of professing Islam. 

After the decisive victory of the Afghans at 
Gflnibad, near Isfahan (1134/1722), §hah IJusayn 
sought help from Vakhtang, but in November 1721 
the latter had offered his services to Russia (Brosset, 
ii/r. 117). Peter the Great, who reached Darband on 
23 August 1722 had to return at once to Russia. On 
the other hand, the King of Kakfccti Muhammad-Kull 
Khan (Constantine III) took the field on the side of 
the Lezgis agamst Vahtang and in 1723 took Tiflis, 
which was plundered for three days. 

The second Ottoman occupation (1135-47/ 
1723 - 34 )' The troubles in Persia and the Russian 
advance disturbed Turkey. War against the SfjISs 
was declared permitted. In Ramadan rx35/June 1723 
the ur'osker Ibrahim Pasha, who had been nego¬ 
tiating with Vakhtang, installed in Tiflis the latter's 
son Dakar (in Persian Sh&h Naw 3 z and now given in 
Turkish the name IbrShlm Pash**). The Janissaries 
occupied the citadel. Dakar soon rebelled, but the 
Turks sent to Tiflis reinforcements under Iese, uncle 
of Dakar (who now assumed the name of ‘Abd Allah). 
In the meanwhile the Russo-Persian treaty ol 12 
September 1723, was signed by which the provinces 
on the Caspian were ceded to Russia. As a counter¬ 
poise, through the good offices of the French ambas¬ 
sador, a Russo-Turkish treaty was concluded at 
Constantinople on 12 June 1724: Russia kept 
DAghist&n and the narrow strip of litoral; Turkey 
obtained all Transcaucasia as far as Shamakha, in¬ 
cluding the Georgian territory (von Hammer, GOR, 
iv, 206-14. The Ottoman historian of these events is 
Celebi-zSde; on the other sources, cf. Babinger, 
COW , 289; N 3 ml, F<th-ndtne dcr bakk-t Gurdjisldn). 

The deposed King Vakhtang went to Russia with 
a retinue of 1,400 (August 1724)- The Turks, having 
taken possession of Kartli, took a census and levied 
taxes on the inhabitants. The stay at Tiflis of the 
noble ‘Othman Topal Pasha alone has left a pleasing 
memory among the Georgians (Brcsset, ii/i, 129). 
Iese did not bear the title of king, and the real power 
passed to isbak Pasha, a hereditary ruler of Afchal- 
tsikhe established at Tiflis. After the death of Iese 
(1727), Ishak Pasha was appointed governor of all 
Georgia (Brosset, ii/x, 236). In 1728 he divided 
Kartli among the feudal lords (ml c avat) whose dis¬ 
sensions made it easy for him to control them- The 
Lezgis continued to ravage Georgia (cf. Brosset, l.e.\ 
von Hammer, iv, 223, 231, 235, 280, 3x3). 

Nadir Shah. In 1143/1730-1 after a war in which 
he won little glory, Shah T&hmasp recognised the 
Araxes as the frontier between Persia atd Turkey 
(Mahdl Khan. TaVifrij-i Nidiri, Tabriz 1284, 90 = tr. 
Jones, 1 , 141; von Hammer, iv, 227 dates the peace 
to 6 February 1732). Nadir dissatisfied, dethroned 
TahmSsp and resumed the conquest of Transcaucasia. 
While he was operating against D&ghistdu (n 47 / 
autumn of 1734) IsbSfc Pa&ha ol Tiflis set out with an 
army to the help of Gandja. Taimuraz, son of Narar 
‘All KhSn (*» Erekle I), and his nephew ‘All Mlrz 3 
= Alexander (son of Imflm Kull - Dawid III) at¬ 
tacked Isbak Pasha and forced him to shut himself up 
in the citadel of Tiflis. Nidir, highly gratified, gave 
presents to the two princes (ibid., 1x4 — Jones, i, 


200). At the siege of Gandja, Nadir ordered Safi Khan 
BugJjarhrl to lay siege to Tiflis with the help of the 
Georgian nobles (maicravdn zraairuixpurdn, ibid., 116 
- Jones, 205). 

When *Abd All&h Pasha was defeated at Bagha- 
ward near Eriwin, Ishak Pasha surrendered the 
citadel of Tiflis on 22 Rabl‘ I, 1x47 = 17 Sept. 1734 
(ibid., 123). Nidir summoned the nobles (tdwaddn 
ua-azndwurdn) of Kartli and Kakheti among whom 
Tahmurath (= T‘eiinuraz) had most importance and 
privileges. NSdir however appointed as trail of Kartli 
and Kakheti. ‘All Mirra, because he was a Muslim, 
and his brother Muhammad Mlrzi (=5 Leon) had 
fallen in battle against ‘Olhmfin Pasha. Tahmuraih 
was allowed to go to Kakheti to bring bis family 
(Aitf) to Tiflis. Now he was a “man of the sword and 
rapid decision"; he fled to the mountains of “Kara- 
kalkhan (Pshaw), Rus (Ru’is, wost of Gori?) and 
Cerkes”. Nadir sent his troops in pursuit of him, and 
arrived himself at Tiflis on 29 JOjunuida I, where he 
distributed punishments and rewards. 6,000 Georgian 
families of the Kavkul (Abots) were transported to 
Khurasan (ibid., 124 ~ Jones, 219). In 1149/1736 $afl 
Khan captured Taimuraz and sent him to Persia. At 
the beginning fo the Indian campaign. NSdir released 
T‘eimuraz but kepi his young son Erekle with him. 

In 1156/end of i 743 i TahrnOrnth KhSu captured 
the pretender Sain Mlrzi and later (1157/1744) along 
with ‘All Khan Kilidja (? the Georgian sources call 
him Kbandial, Kizilidjali), new beglcrbegi of Tiflis. 
defeated near Ru’is on the Aragwi YQsuf Pasha of 
Akfcaltsikhe, who by order of the Porte went to 
DagJjistin to work for another pretender $afl Mlrzfl. 
Arriving at Gori, Nadir, as a reward for Tahmfirath's 
services, transferred him to Karli and gave Kakheti 
to his son Erekle (ibid., 202 * Jones, ii, 164; cf. 
Brosset, ii/r, 77 (Papuan Orbeliani) and ii/2, 208 
(Kherkheuhdze). 

In 1x58/1745 Nidir levied an impost of 50,000 
Intnans on Georgia. T‘eimurax went to obtain a 
reduction, but on reaching Tabriz he heard of the 
death of Nidir. The latter's successor was ‘All Kull 
I£h 3 n, husband of Khet‘evan, daughter of T‘eimuraz. 

The Bagratids of Kakhet*i. The period of 
troubles after the death of N 4 dir (1162/1749) and the 
reign of Karim Kbin, a prince of a peaceful disposi¬ 
tion, whose influence did not extend north of the 
Araxes, secured a respite for Georgia. The opportunity 
was skilfully exploited by T*eimuraz (king of Kartli 
1744*61) and by his son Erekle or Irakli II (king of 
Kakheti 1744-61; king of Kartli and Kakheti 1761- 
90). The reign of these Christian kings is one of the 
happiest periods in the history of Georgia. They 
conducted numerous expeditions into Transcaucasia. 
In 1752 the Afghan Az 5 d-Kh 5 n, a rival of the Zand 
dynasty, was defeated by Erekle near Erlwan and in 
1760 captured at Kazakh and sent to Karim-Kh 3 n. 
The Kurds of ErlwSn were chastised in 1765, 2770 
and 1780, and the Georgian troops pursued them 
over the district of ESyazid. Almost every year the 
Georgians drove back successfully the incursions of 
the raiding bands from Dflgfoistan (the most danger¬ 
ous leader of whom was ‘Umar Kh?Ln A war). Only the 
Khans of Shakkl, Ha&dji Celebi and Agha Kisbi (in 
1752-3), ever succeeded in inflicting reverses on the 
Georgians. 

In spite of all these success, the situation of 
Georgia was precarious, and in 1760 7 ‘eimuraz went 
to Russia to seek assistance. But he only arrived a 
few days after the death of the Empress Elizabeth, 
and be himself died in St. Petersburg on the 8th/2oth 
January 1762. 
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Erekle, becoming king of the united kingdoms, 
continued the policy of rapprochement with Russia. 
At the beginning of the Rus$o-Turkish war, a Russian 
force under the command of General Totleben arrived 
in Georgia (in 1769) and with Erekle marched against 
Akhal-tsijche. The allies did not agree (cf. the letter 
from Catherine II to Voltaire of 4 December 1770) 
and the Russian troops returned to Russia m 1772. 
But. left alone, Erekle gained a considerable success 
at Aspindza and. with Solomon of Imereti, besieged 
AhJjal-kalaki. Sulaymftn Pasha of Akljal-tsikhe soon 
assumed the offensive. The Russo-Turkish treaty of 
Kiidiik-Kaynardj* (1774 [f.v.]) brought no territorial 
change in the lands of Georgia. The Porte only 
renounced the tribute of youths and maidens and 
other levies (art. 23). But after the treats', SulaymAn 
Pasha of Afc&al-tsililie had to send a representative to 
Istanbul. On the other hand, he renewed his appeals 
to St. Petersburg and asked that his kingdom should 
be united ( prisovckupinio ) to Russia (Tsagareli. 
Grnmoti, No. 144)- Russia gave an evasive answer, 
and it was not til. 1 24 July 1783 that the treaty 
establishing a protectorate was signed. Russia guar¬ 
anteed to Erekle his lands and left him lull control 
of domestic policy, but the management of foreign 
affairs passed to Russia. A Russian force was sent to 
Tiflis but recalled in 1787. 

The Kadl^rs. During this period the l\Af]j£rs 
had succeeded the Zands. In 1795 Agba Muhammad 
KAgtiar laid siege to $hus)ia in KarabAgh and then 
turned against Tiflis. which was taken on it Sep¬ 
tember 1795 and pillaged in dreadlul fashion; cf. 
Brosset, if/2, 260; Olivier, Voyages en Orient, iii, 78 
(testimony of an Hungarian physician who was an 
eye-witness). The Persian invasion was followed by 
an invasion by Daghistanis. In 1795 two Russian 
battalions arrived in Georgia; in March 1796, Russia 
declared war on Persia. But on Nov. 6/x8, Catherine 11 
died and her son Paul I at once recalled the Russian 
troops. Agha Muhammad set out again for Trans¬ 
caucasia. but was assassinated near Shusha (rs June 
1797). The aged King Erekle died on 12/23 January 

1798. 

His son Giorgi XII succeeded him. Path ‘All 
RAdiAr was occupied in dealing with his rivals. From 
Kars, Giorgi sent a force of 2,000 Lezgis under the 
command of his two sons; dynastic intrigues in the 
King's family rendered his position very difficult. 
In 1799 be sent an embassy to St. Petersburg, the 
object of which was as follows: Georgia should be 
placed not under a protectorate, but under the full 
power of the emperor, like the other provinces of 
Russia. On the other hand, the throne was to be 
guaranteed to the dynasty. 

On ifi December 1800, Paul I signed the manifesto 
of annexation (prisoyedituniye) of Georgia, which 
was proclaimed on x8 January 1801 after the death 
of Giorgi on 28 December 1800. On ix March, Paul I 
was put to death. In April the Georgian envoys 
begged the emperor Alexander I to appoint a Georgian 
prince as governor with the title of imperial lieutenant 
and king of Georgia. On 12 September x8oi Alexander 
I, alleging the impossibility of re-establishing the old 
government under a protectorate, confirmed the 
manifesto of Paul 1 and affirmed that Kartli-Kafcheti 
were henceforth to be an integral part of the Imperial 
Russian dominions. The remaining members of the 
old Georgian ruling house were exiled forcibly to 
Russia. 

Georgia under Russian rulo. Russian posses¬ 
sion of Georgia facilitated the extension of Russian 
power in Transcaucasia. The Commander ol the 


Caucasus, Prince Tsitsianov (himself the scion of the 
noble Georgian family of Tsitsi^hvill and governor 
1802-6), had to preserve Russia's latest acquisition 
against several open enemies, including the Lesghlan 
tribesmen of Muslim DagtjistSn and the Muslim 
khans of Baku, ShakkI and Gandja in AdharbaydjAn, 
nominal vassals of Persia. He now carried the war 
into the enemy’s camp and in January 1804 captured 
Gandja, killing its ruler DjawAd KhAn. who had 
helped the KAtfjAr Agha Muhammad to invade 
Georgia and sack Tiflis in 1795 (see above); Gandja 
[7.1.'.] was now renamed Elizave tapol in honour of the 
Tsar Alexander Ps wife Elizabeth. But when Tsit- 
sianov marched on BakO in January' 1806, he was 
1 killed in haftle by local Persian troops, although a 
further expedition later in that year lead to the 
capture of both Baku and Darband. Pressure was also 
exerted on the Ottomans, and the Black Sea port of 
Poti captured in r8oo, Sukhum-Ral'a In Abkhazia fa 
1810 and the strategic centre of Akftalkalaki in 
south-western Georgia in 1811; it was only now, in 
1810, that the local ruler of Imereti submitted to the 
Russians a( ter strenuous fighting. 

Meanwhile, Russian rule in Georgia had speodily 
become hated, and a mass revolt of the Georgians 
came in 1812. when a Bagralid prince was proclaimed 
King of Georgia, before the outbreak was suppressed. 
However, a general peace in Transcaucasia was now 
made between the exhausted warring parties. The 
Treaty of Bucharest of 1812 restored Poti and 
1 Akhalkalaki to the Ottomans. The Treaty of Finken- 
1 stem of 1807, by which the Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte had recognised Persia's rights over Geor¬ 
gia. had never had any practical effect, and in the 
GulistAn Treaty of 1813 Russia was now confirmed 
in possession of Coorgia, togethor with Daghistan and 
the Muslim khanates of KarabSgh, Gandja, Sfrakki. 
SljtrwAn, Darband, Iiakfl and Kuba[i/.w.]. Naturally, 
the Persians were unreconciled to these serious losses 
of ancestrally-controlled territories in the eastern 
Caucasus, and in r826, taking advantage of the death 
of Alexander I and the Decembrist conspiracy in 
St. Petersburg, Persia invaded Georgia and Rarabagfj. 
The attack was nevertheless repulsed by Geneial 
Paskevich, and by the Treaty of TurkinAnday in 
1828, the Russian frontier was firmly fixed at the 
Araxes and Persian influences in the Caucasus finally 
eliminated. An important consequence of this was 
that Persia was now cut off from direct contact with 
the Muslims of DaghislAn. Paskevich now turned to 
deal with Turkey in the west, aiming at the recon¬ 
quest of the former Georgian province of Samtskhe. 
and Russian troops penetrated as far as Erzerum; 
the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829 handed Samtskhe 
over to Russia and also the Black Sea ports of Poti 
and Anapa, thereby cutting the Ottomans oil from 
direct access to Circassia and the north-western 
Caucasus. 

Muslim alarm at Russian aggrandisement in the 
Caucasus showed itself in the outbreak in 1829 in 
the eastern Caucasus of the Murid movement under 
the Imams Ra<ji Molla and then Shamil [7.1'.], who 
for a quarter of a century kept large numbers of 
Russian troops tied down in the region. Rebellions 
against the Russians also broke out in the western 
Caucasus, in Circassia and Abkhazia, with Turkish 
and British encouragement. During the Crimean War 
(1854-6), Georgia was the base for Russian attacks on 
Turkey, leading to the capture of Kars 1855; 
meanwhile, a Turkish army under c Omer Pasha 
landed in Abkhizia and invaded Mingrelia. 

Internally, Georgia stagnated in the first decades 
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o! Russian rule, an especial cause of resentment being 
the suppresion in 1811 of the independent Georgian 
Church, as a focus for national Georgian loyalties, in 
defiance of the guarantees of the 1783 Russo-Georgian 
Treaty, and its forcible incorporation into the Russian 
Orthodox Church, with the Catholicos-Patriarch 
Antoni II exiled to St. Petersburg. The Russian ad¬ 
ministration cut down the feudal rights of the 
Georgian nobility, and taxation for the numerous 
wars impoverished the land. In 1830-2 Georgian 
conspirators, grouped round such figures as Prince 
Alexander Bagration, an exile in Persia, made at last 
attempt to throw off Russian rule in Georgia; but 
when this failed, all hopes of a Bagratid restoration 
ended, and Georgia sank into what D. M. I*ang has 
called "a mood of torpid acquiescence” for two or 
three decades. Only during the viceroyalty in Georgia 
of Count Michael Vorontsov (1845-54) did Georgia at 
last enjoy a measure of prosperity, educational and 
cultural encouragement and commercial develop¬ 
ment, with the beginnings of industrialisation in the 
Tiflis district as part of the distinct industrial 
revolution in Russia as a whole during Nicholas I*s 
reign (1825-55). It was during Vorontsov's time that 
the doyen of modem Georgian studies in the west, 
Marie-K 61 icit 6 Brosset (1802-80), visited Georgia and 
worked there under his encouragement. The old 
Georgian nobility suffered a general decline in this 
period of transition, accompanied by an increased 
disinclination on the part of the peasantry to endure 
their former subjugation. Outlying parts of Georgia, 
which had retained some autonomy, were now 
brought under direct Imperial rule. Jn *857, the 
Regent of Mingrelia, Catherine Dadiani, was deposed, 
and in 1867 the youthful heir, Nicholas Dadiani, was 
compelled to cede his sovereign rights to Russia. The 
mountain region of Upper Svanetia was annexed by 
military force to the viceroyalty of the Caucasus. I11 
Abkhazia, a region half Christian and half-Muslim, 
with the Muslims looking to the Ottomans for sup¬ 
port, the ruling prince Michael Sharvaslpdzc was 
deposed by force of arms in 1864, leading speedily 
to the final subjugation of the hitherto indomitable 
Circassians and the consequent emigration of some 
600,000 Muslim Circassians to Ottoman territory in 
preference to living under Russian rule (see 6erkf.s). 
In 1864 the serfs were liberated in Georgia, and those 
of Mingrelia, Abkhazia and Svaneti in the following 
years, although the burden of redemption payments 
imposed on the former serfs meant that their emanci¬ 
pation was formal rather than real. 

There was another period of enlightened rule under 
the Grand Duke Michael, Alexander II’s brother, 
Viceroy of the Caucasus 1862-82, during whose tenure 
of power Russia recovered during the war with Turkey 
of 1877-8 substantial areas of ancient Georgian ter¬ 
ritory which had been under Ottoman control since 
the 16th century. By the abortive Treaty of San 
Stefano and then the Congress of Berlin (1878), 
Russia acquired the port of Batum and retained her 
conquests of the important fortresses of K 4 r? and 
ArdahSn [q.w.], commanding the routes into eastern 
Anatolia (these last two districts were not recovered 
by Turkey till 1920 and 1921 respectively). The latter- 
years of the Grand Duke’s governorship were how¬ 
ever marked by the intensification of Pan-Slavist 
feeling which characterised Imperial policy at this 
time and which was ominous for the non-Russian 
minorities of the empire, seen e.g. in the banning of 
1872 of the use of Georgian for instruction at the 
Tiflis Theological Seminary, the main centre for the 
training of the Georgian priesthood and a focus for 


Georgian nationalist and anti-Russian feeling (one of 
its future students was to be Joseph Ejugashvill. the 
later Stalin). One aspect of the Georgian cultural 
reaction and re-awakening in these years was the 
appearance of anarchism and the Populist or Narod¬ 
nik movement in Georgia from the 1870s onwards, 
together with the Marxist so-called "Third Group", 
one of whose leaders was Noe Zhordania, the future 
Menshevik and president of independent Georgia 
(igt8-2i). The ending of serfdom and the break-up 
of feudal estates in Georgia, and the growth of railway 
and oil-producing industries in Transcaucasia at 
places like Baku, Batum, Tiflis and Kutaisi, created 
propitious conditions for the spread of these move¬ 
ments. aimed in the first place at the Russian Imperial 
government (which was in fact by far the largest 
landowner in Georgia). The 1905 revolutionary period 
was preceded in 1902 by peasant unrest in Guria in 
southwestern Georgia, where holdings were especially 
fragmented, and in 1905 itself, the Georgian (Marxist) 
Social Democratic Party organised strikes and com¬ 
munes. Subsequent repression by Russian and Cossack 
troops drew the attention of the West to Georgia’s 
claims as a nation, seen for instance in Britain by the 
formation through the efforts of the Georgian scholars 
Oliver and Marjory Warrlrop of the Friends of Georgia 
Committee, which worked on lines parallel to those of 
F.. G. Browne for the Persian Constitutionalists. 

During the First World War, Georgian Emigres 
organised themselves in Central Europe, under 
German patronage, and in 1915 a Georgian Legion 
was formed to fight on the Black Sea coastal front. 
In the Russo-Turkish fighting in the western Cau¬ 
casus, the Muslim Georgian Laz fa.r.] and Afars 
supported the Ottomans, and Armenian irregulars the 
Russians. With the fall of the Tsarist government in 
April 1917, the Georgian Mensheviks assumed power, 
but the crumbling of the Imperial Army allowed 
Turkey to recover her occupied territory in eastern 
Anatolia and to advance on Transcaucasia, wreaking 
vengeance on the local Armenians in requital for 
Armenian slaughter of Muslims. The Muslims of 
Adharb 5 ydj 5 n refused to continue fighting against 
Turkey, and now, cut off from Russia itself, Trans¬ 
caucasia on 12 April 1918 declared itself an in¬ 
dependent federative republic, comprising Christian 
Georgia and Armenia and Muslim Adharbaydjan. 
The Ottomans still pressed for the retrocession of 
territory' in Georgia lost to Russia in the 19th century, 
and had taken the offensive and occupied Batum. 
Centrifugal forces thus soon made the Transcaucasian 
Republic dissolve into its three component parts, and 
on 26 May 1928 an Independent Georgian Republic, 
under German protection, was set up; peace was made 
between Georgia and Turkey in June, with Turkey 
regaining Batum, K&lf, Ardahan, AkhaltsiJifce and 
AkhalkaJaki. Hence from 1918 to 1921 a Menshevik or 
Social Democratic regime governed Georgia, headed 
by Zhordania, with a great upsurge of Georgian 
nationalism (Georgia’s first university being opened 
at Tiflis in 19x8) and hopes of the following of a 
peaceful policy of democratic socialism. After the 
Armistice of November 1918, British troops replaced 
the German ones in Georgia, with Oliver Wardrop as 
Chief British Commissioner to the three Trans¬ 
caucasian republics, with his headquarters in Tiflis. 
On 27 January 1921 France and Britain recognised 
Georgia diplomatically as a sovereign state. However, 
the new state was under pressure, having to fight off 
Armenian claims to Georgian territory, the Kemalist 
Turkish forces to the south, and above all, the 
Bolsheviks. Iu February 1921 the Bolsheviks were 
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threatening Tiflis itself, and it fell after a heroic 
resistance on 25 February to a fearful sacking by the 
Red Army, Zhordania fleeing with his government by 
sea to Istanbul. 

Georgia tinder the Soviets inevitably suffered from 
the recrudescence of Great Russian chauvinism and 
imperialism, the excesses of Russian troops provoking 
a guerilla resistance movement in Georgia akin to 
the Basmati movement in Central Asia, culmi¬ 
nating in a general uprising in 1524, ruthlessly sup¬ 
pressed. For the next two decades or more, up to 1953, 
Georgia groaned under the repression of Stalin aud 
his henchman Beria, himself a Mingrelian and who 
excercised dictatorial powers in Transcaucasia 1932-8. 
Until *936, Georgia was deprived of its autonomy and 
became part of a Transcaucasian Federated SSR. of 
which Tiflis was the capital, but in that year it 
became the Georgian SSR, and now forms one of the 
constituent republics of the USSR and includes the 
Abl&az and Adzhar Autonomous SSRs and the 
South Ossetian Autonomous Oblast, with a total area 
of 27.000 sq. miles/70,000 km*. 

According to figures from January 1970, the total 
population of the republic is 4.686.000, 48% Q f these 
being town dwellers and 52% rural, the main towns 
being Tiflis (pop. 9°7,ooo) and the much smaller 
centres of Kutaisi, Rustavi, Sukhum and Batum. 
Ethuically, the population is returned as being 67% 
Georgian, but with considerable minorities of Arme¬ 
nians. Russians, Azerbaijanis, Ossetians and Ab¬ 
khazians (see BSE*, vii, 360-92). What proportion of 
all these may still be described as Muslim is unclear, 
but in 1921 the capital Tiflis had a fair number of 
Turks in its population, and in 1922, under Soviet 
rule, there was still being produced a local Turkish 
newspaper, Yeni fikir, and a journal, Dan ylldlxl 
(see Mlrza Bala, Adharbaydfan turk tnafbuWI, Baku 
1922); but the 1922 census enumerated only 3,255 
Azerbaijani Turks and 3,984 Persians, presumably all 
Muslims. The Azerbayjani Turks in Georgia arc 
naturally to be found mainly in the extension of the 
Adharbaydjan plain to the cast and south east of 
Tiflis, in such districts as BorCall and KarayazI, and 
they formed part of the Kazak-J&anis al-DIn tribal 
group (see Bala, lA art. Gurcistan). 
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bibliography, see D. M. Lang, Catalogue of Georgian 
and other Caucasian printed books in the British 
Museum. London 1962; D. Barrett. Catalogue of the 
War dr op collection and of other Georgian books and 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Oxford 1973: 
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KURtf, At-KURH, a town and district of 
mediaeval Islamic times in the northern tfidjikz, 
mentioned in early Islamic sources as of prime 
importance, hut not now known under this name. 

It seems very likely that the place had a role in 
the pre-Islamic history of the W 5 dl ’I-Kura [f.p], 
where the settlement of later Kurb was situated, 
although the principal towns then were Dedan 
(modem al-Khurayba) and al-Hidjr [q.v.] or MadiPin 
Salih (modern al- c L'IS). According to Yakut, Buldan, 
Beirut 1374-6/1955-7, iv, 320-1, and al-Sambudi, 
Wafi' al-uafV, ed. M. M. *Abd al-tfamld, Beirut 
X393/1971. i v . 1488, there was a well-known fair at 
Kurb in the Djilhiliyya, and popular tradition located 
1 there the destruction of the people of Hud, sc. ‘Ad 
\ fa.t'.] As the culture of Ded&n and UhySn decayed in 
1 the northern HicJjAz. Kurb seems to have become the 
1 main settlement of the WAdI ' 1 -KurA around the time 
of the coming of Islam, and muhkadfam poets like 
Ibn aMlufebil (^.r. in Suppl.] and Umayya b. Abi 
l-Salt mention it. The tribe of ‘Utllira lived in 
the district: the Prophet prayed in Kurb, and a 
mosque was built there (see Vladjd al-Din Ibn al- 
Aihlr, nl-Sihdyx ft glia rib al-hadlth tva ’ l-athar, ed. 
M. M. al-TannSbl, Cairo *383/1963, iv, 36, and 
H. Lam mens, L’antienne front iire entre la Syrie et le 
tfi&ds, notes de gfogrophie historique, in L'Arabie 
occidentals avant 1 ‘HJgire, Beirut 1928, 304-5). 

Following a well-known process in Islamic geo 
graphical nomenclature, the name Kurb was applied 
both to the town, the administrative and commercial 
centre of the Wfidl 'IKurA, and to the surrounding 
district, in effect, the WSdl ’l-Kurh itself. Hence 
al-Mufeaddasi, 69, says that Kurb is one of the four 
regions ( nawdhi ) of Arabia and also one of the towns 
of the HidjSz; al-Bakrl, Mu'diam md 'sta'diam. iii, 
1056, describes it as the kayeba of the Wadi 'I-Kura, 
with a variant form of the name as al-Kurib Hoc. 
cit. and i, 247). It obviously flourished highly at 
this time. Al-MufcaddasI, 83-4. «iys that it was 
populous and much frequented by traders, and bad 
many amenities; it had a strong citadel, a defensive 
ditch and walls; and Jew's were a decisive element 
(al-ghdhb) there (cf. Lam mens, op. cit., 307), though 
elsewhere (96) he states that Kurb (here meaning the 
district) was essentially Sunni in faith. 

Where exactly, then, was the town of Kurb 
located, since the toponym is not in use today, al¬ 
though that of al-tfidjr [pace Vidal, In El 1 s.v.) does 
in fact survive? C. M. Doughty (187**7} enquired 
among the local people, but could find no memory of 
it, although he was shown a ruined site “el-MubbiAt" 
six miles south of al- c Uli; he nevertheless thought 
that the mediaeval K u rb lay much further south 
towards Medina (Travels in Arabia ieserta, London 
1926, i, 161-2). Subsequently, A. Musil definitely 
identified Kurb with al-‘UI 3 (The northern Hc£ds, 
a topographical itinerary, New York 1926, 295; but 
elsewhere. 217-18, n. 52, he placed it, more correctly, 
to the south of al-*Ul&). It has now been convincingly 
argued by ‘Abd Allah al-Na$lf, himself a native of 
the region, that the site of mediaeval Kurb should 
indeed bo located at the present day ruins known 
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locally as alMabyit/al-MSbySt (cf. mabit "place 
where one halls lor the night") along the main route 
down the Wadi ' 1 -lvura to Medina, in an extensive 
plain, a spot weU-iitted to be a flourishing commercial 
centre and market and a convenient staging-post. 
12 miles/18 km. south oi al- c UIA (al-Natff, The 
identification of the uudi ‘l-Qurd and the ancient 
Islamic site of al-Mtbydt, in Arabian studies, v [1979}. 
1-19). Jaussen and Savignac saw ruins there, and in 
1968 the expedition ol P. J. Parr. G. Lankester 
Harding and J. K. Dayton made a surface survey of 
the site [see Preliminary survey 111 N.W. Arabia, 1968, 
in Bull, of the Inst. of Archaeology, London, viii-ix 
IX970], 199-204, section on "Ma^bivat"). Excavation 
of the site may well settle the question finally. 

Bibliography: given in the article, hut sec also 
Abdullah al-Wohaibi, The Northern Utjas in the 
writings of the Arab geographers Soo-nyo, Beirut 
* 973 # a*o-l. (C. E. BoswoftTii) 

fcLRHUD e. 2 >lAbii< al-Kh uzA*f, the ardent 
eulogist of the ZIrid princes ol al-Kayrawkn 
and of their governors, the Band Abi 'l-'Arab, mid 
a virulent and shameless satirist. Ho dominated with 
great verve the poetic contests stirred up by his 
strong personality and his biting aggressiveness iri the 
literary sessions ol al-I$ayra\van, owing Ids success as 
much to his lack ol scruple as to the swiftness of his 
replies and his improvisations. 

However, Kurhub remains a poet with a ready 
talent able to adapt hunseil to the thematic and 
formal exigencies ol the geures employed by him. 
Variety of usage of verse-forms, suppleness of verses 
and purity of language combined in due course to 
place him in the dite of the poets of Ifrlkiyo during 
the Zlrid period. He died at al- Rayrawun in 420/1029. 

Bibliography: ‘L'marl, Masdltk al-absar, ins. 
Paris 2327, xvii, ff. 96a-98a, and $afadi, Waft, ms. 
Tunis 4830, xxii, 65-6, who both use Ibu Rashik’s 
al-Unmudhadi. Sec also f A.-R. Yaghl, flaydt al- 
Kayratrdn, Beirut 1962, 100. 214**5; H.-R. Idris, 
La Berberic orientale sous Us Zindes, Paris 1962. 
79*; Ch. Bouyahia, La trie liutraire en Iftiqiya sons 
les Zirides. Tunis 1972. (Ch. Bouyahia) 

KCrIltAY, Arabic orthography of Mongol 
butilta lrom $un- "to collect, gather together", an 
assembly of the Mongol princes summoned to 
discuss and deal with some important question such 
as the election of a new khan. Djuwayni describes the 
kuriltays that preceded the accession oi Ogedey, 
Guyiik and Mongke. John de Plano Carpini was 
present in person at the kuriltdy held in the Khangav 
mountains at which Guyuk was elected and en¬ 
throned. The institution still survived in the time of 
Timur, when however it seems to have become little 
more than a parade. The very word has disappeared 
from the modern Mongolian language; it has been 
resuscitated by the Turks in the form kurultay and 
used in the sense of "assembly, congress". 

Bibliography: X>juwaynI-Boyle, i, *78-9*. 
248-58, ii, 555*802; J. A. Boyle, The seasonal 
residence oj the Great Khan Ogede 1, in Sfrache, 
Gesehxchte tout Kultur der edldischen VClker, ed. 
G. Haxai and P. Zienie, Berlin 1974, * 45 * 5 * (* 47 ); 
V. V. Barthold, Four studies in the history of Central 
Asia, tr. V. and T. Minorsky, Leiden 2958, 37; 
G. Doerfer, Tiirkischc und Mongol is (he Elements im 
Neupcrsischen, i, Wiesbaden 1963, 435*7 (No. 305). 

(J. A. Boyle) 

KORIN, designation used by the Ottomans in 
the xoth/i6th century and by the Russians in the 
i8th-i9th centuries for the Lezghins fa.u.]. Kurin 
(Russian: Kurinskiy yazlk) is also the former designa¬ 


tion for the Lezghin language, and appeals as such in 
the 192G Soviet census. (R. Wjxman) 

KORIN KHANATE [see lezguin]. 

KORIYA, Kawkiva, the Arabic name lor the 
modern town of Coria in Spain, municipio of the 
province ol CAceres on the banks of the Alagdn River. 
It was the Caurium of the Romans, who built its 
walls, as was noted by al-Himyari ("strong walls of 
ancient construction"). Al-Idrisi states that Coria 
belonged to the iklim of al- l\a§r, and was then "an 
attractive, well-built and spacious town, whose sur¬ 
rounding countryside was textile and highly pro¬ 
ductive of fruit". Al I^akhiTs itinerary ( 43 * 7 ) places 
it at 12 days' journey from Cordova. 

When the Muslims withdrew to the line of Coria, 
after the famines of the post-136/753 period [Akhbdr 
rnaJjm&a, 62/67), the town was thus left in the 
frontier zone, and must have been one of the main 
centres of the Berber settlement of the north west of 
the peninsula. There were frequent rebellions there. 
In 170/786 *Abd ai-Rahman l attacked there the 
rebel Abu ' 1 -Aswad Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Fihrl 
[ibid., 116/106). Muhammad b. Tudiit al-Ma$rnudi 
rebelled there during the ainlrate of Muhammad I, 
and in alliance with Ibn Marwan al-l2jilliki made 
Coria one of his main centres (lbn Hazm, Diamhara. 
ed. L£vi-Provencal, 466; lbn Khaldun. * Ibar, tr. de 
Slane, iv, 289). It is in this region and around this 
same period that the Christian sources place the 
revolt oi Zeith/Zeiti [Cron. Alfonso III, Valencia 
1961, 62-3). The town became much fought over; it 
was taken by Ordofto I in 860, but recaptured by the 
Muslims in 862. Alfonso III besieged it without 
success in 868, but ended by taking it some years 
later. Yafcya al Tudjlbl, sent by al-Dakam II, at 
tacked the King of Navarre and the Count of Castile 
near Coria (Makkarl, Analc+tes, i, 248). AlMan?6r 
\q.v.) passed by Coria on his route into the Christian 
territories during his campaign of 387/997- The town 
was taken by Alfonso VI (472/1079). and he fled there 
alter the defeat ol aJ-Zallika (f.u.J. Al-Mutawakkil b. 
al-Alias mourned the loss of Coria in a letter to 
YQsuf b. Tiffin [al-tiulai al-mav&iyya, ed. Allou- 
che, 23). It was occupied by the Almoravids in 
513/1119-20, but definitively taken by Alfonso VI 1 
in 1142. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hayyin, Muhtabis, ed. 
M. *A. Makki, Beirut 1973, 642-4, ns. 594-6; F. 
Hernandez JinwJnez, La h dr a de Mdrida en el siglo 
.V, in Al-And*!us, xxv (i960), 3 * 3 * 7 *. idem, Los 
cammcs de Cirdoba hacia el NO, in ibid., xxxii 
(1967). 37 ** 3 # 2 77 - 358 ; M. Terron Albarran, El 
solar de los Aftdudas ... , Badajoz I97X, 396-8, 
561-3; El ftiero de Coria, ed. J, Maldonado, Madrid 
1949 (see India II\st6rieo Lspariol, not. no. 94-545 
on the "Fueros de Caccres"); A. de Torres y Tapia, 
Crtnica de la Orden de Alcdnlara, Madrid 1973. 

(M. J. Vigukra) 

RURROb. a town in KbOzistan. on the road 
from Wflsit to SUs (Susa). The statments regarding 
distances given by the Arab geographers were col¬ 
lected and arranged in P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittel- 
alter naeh den arab. Geograpken, 1921,1v, 396 ff.; cf. 
also 43*• The town was uoted for its carpets; there 
was also a state liras (f.v.j manufacture there. A 
material called siisandiird was made there, cf. de 
Gocjc's glossary In BGA iv, s.v. Al-l$takhri and Ibn 
Hawlsal say that the susandiird of Fasa fa.v.l was 
better than that of Kurlfub; the latter was a mixture 
of silk and cotton, while in the former wool was used; 
d. on the textiles of KurkOb, R. B. Serjeant, Islamic 
textiles, material for a history up to the Mongol con • 
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quest, Beirut 1972, 45, and J. Karabaick, Die per- 
sische NtddmnUrei Sutansckird, Leipzig i88r. 

bibliography: C. Le Strange, The lands of the 

LasUm Caliphate, 341, 246; Schwarz, op. cit ii, 98, 

where all the important quotations from the Arab 

geographers are given, to which should be added 

Hudud al-*dlam, tr. Minorsky, 131, 382. 

(M. PtESSNEH) 

JyURRA\ Political organisation. The term 
hurra 3 , <iug. frlrp (A.J, occurs in Arabic historiograph y l 
referring to a group of ‘Iranians rising against 
H'lkmSn and later ou against ‘All, after he had 
accepted the arbitration, lu European research, 
hurra 3 has been usually rendered as "reciters ol the 
Krn^an" ( hurra 3 < h r- 3 "to recite"). 

Briinnow was the first historian to try to assess 
the role of the as an independent group 

acting within a heterogeneous Kharidjitc [•/.»'.) move¬ 
ment. Briinnow’s results were partly rejected by 
Wcllhausen, who held that the $umi J were not an 
autonomous movement which was merged in Khari 
djisrn at a certain date. He claimed that the £i/rnS* 
had been in close connection with the learned JuhuliiV, 
forming a wider circle of pious men around those 
/ufcakd*, the supposed nucleus of men of religious 
learning. It was the religious zeal .unhampered 

by scrupulous deliberation, which according to 
Wellhausen led them to act against an Islamic 
authority which in their opinion had failed to carry 
through the commandments of the Holy Book. Then- 
ardour for the sake of Islam became obvious for lire 
first time, when they took part in fighting against 
the Ridda r?.v.] rebels (Battle of the Yamama or of 
‘AbraUV [q.v.]). During 4 All’s war against Talha and 
al-Zubayr, they threw in their lots with him, and they 
supported 4 AII in his abortive warfare against 
Mu‘&wiya. When the Syrians proposed to resort to 
the judgement of the Kur*an. they at first approved 
of ‘All’s compliance with this proposal, but later on, 
when the disastrous consequences of the arbitration 
had become obvious, they turned against ‘All. 
blaming him ruthlessly for having preferred human 
decision to Clod's judgement. In the Khnrkliite 
rebellions against ‘All, and later on against the 
UmAvyads, the hurra* are said to have been the most 
fanatical instigators. Wcllhauseu's account ol the 
hurra* shows his general view of the early Muslim 
parties as resulting from a politico-religions conflict. 
This view, which aimed at studying the de\elopment 
of political and religious thought in Islam, has proved 
very lruitful, but it impedes us in realising the social 
conflicts concomitant to religious strife. Therefore, 
until recently the character of the ptirri 3 was des¬ 
cribed vaguely or even misleadingly. If the hurra* 
actually had been a group of people applying them¬ 
selves to a peculiar form of reciting the Kur’fin, or 
holding a certain view concerning the validity of 
the Kur*Anic commandments, why do we not find 
any trace of such a group in treatises on heresiography 
or on recitation ol the Ijiur’An ? Besides this argutuen- 
turn e silent 10, one doubts whether VVellhausen’s 
almost generally-accepted assumption was right that 
only after ‘All’s political deieat did the hurra 1 , 
repenting of their imaginary failure, become Uie 
fanatical partisans of the KuHin. For according to 
the sources, they had never been wholehearted fol¬ 
lowers of ‘All's cause; hence they had no reason to 
consider themselves as traitors because they had 
urged ‘All to accept the appointment of the two 
arbiters. 

Recent research into the matter has tended to take 
the social groups into consideration, resuming in 


principle Briinnow’s idea. In a detailed study on 
Kufan political alignments, G- M. Hinds has drawn 
an entirely new picture of the kurrd*. He states that a 
group of people called hurra* first acted jointly against 
Said b. al-‘As, ‘Uthinan's governor in Kufa until 
33/653. The evidence adduced by Hinds proves that 
most of them were people who had settled in southern 
‘Irak at the very beginning of the conquests and thus 
had acquired some privileges. But under ‘UihmAn, 
the political situation in southern ‘Irak was changing 
rapidly; those oarlv-comers who could not stabilise 
their position by amalgamating with an influx of 
population belonging to their respective tribal entities 
gradually lost their influence. Al-Ashtar and Yazld 
b. Rays, who were to play a prominent part in the 
subsequent troubles, were among these early comers 
who feared lest they be ousted from their position. 
Their situation was even aggravated when ‘Udiman 
allowed the fighters of al-KAdisiyya now resident at 
Medina to exchange their shares of ‘Iranian land for 
landed property in the Arabian Peninsula. To carry 
through this measure meant first of all a careful 
distinguishing between the faudfi estates and dhimma- 
laud. The early-comers suspected that they would be 
the losers by these administrative measures. Fearing 
a blow to their pretended rights, they succeeded in 
removing Said b. al 'Aj from his post. They then 
elected Abii Mihl aJ Ash‘arI governor of KQfa. 
During the events which led to the murder of ‘Utb* 
mfln, the £urnl’ played only a secondary part, though 
al-A^jtar figures in the list of the assassins. When 
‘AH arrived in the neighbourhood of Kufa, the 
powerful tribal leader, did not join him. They seem 
to have favoured a neutral position, which would 
have served their interests best- 4 All, pursuing an 
egalitarian Islamic policy, did not even want to at¬ 
tempt a compromise with them. A coalition between 
him and the disappointed early-coniers therefore 
came into being. AJ-Aghtar, Hugjr b. ‘Adi, and *AdI 
b. HAtim are said to have been rr& 3 \ now they were 
Shl‘1 leaders. During the fighting at $iffln, the hurrd* 
Are mentioned as separate para-tribal entities sup¬ 
porting ‘AIT. When Mu'&wiya suggested settling the 
points at issue by means of arbitration, the hurra 3 
urged Ml; to accept the proposal, because they 
envisaged a peace in which ‘All would be able to 
accomplish an Islamic policy checking an ascendancy 
of the new-comers. When they felt that their dreams 
would iv»t be realised, they turned against ‘All, who 
refused to withdraw from the agreement. ‘All tried 
to placate this dangerous internal opposition by 
giving high appointments to the most prominent 
hurrtV, but the majority of the Jnrra* became his 
irreconcilable enemies. In the Kharidjite movement 
of the first century they are often mentioned as one 
of the most active groups. 

In the light of these new results, it seems rather 
absurd to refer to the kurrd 9 as ’’Ku^an-readers". 
SJiaban was the first to suggest a new interpretation. 
Ho holds that kurrd* means •'villagers" [ahl ul-kurd), 
denoting those participants in the early wars [ahl 
al-ayydm) against the SasAnid Empire who had 
occupied the vacated estates of southern Irak and 
whose de faelo privileges had been threatened since 
‘Uihmiu's reign. Shabau and G. H. A. Juynboll have 
adduced evidence corroborating this thesis, but it 
still remains speculative. The rendering of kurrd* as 
"Kur’an-readers" seems to be a result of tlie well- 
known fact that Muhammad used to appoint reciters 
for stimulating the zeal of the Musfim fighters (see 
$Mib Ahmad al-'All, al-Tangimdt al-\djtimd c iyya wa 
'l-ihtifddiyya /i ‘l-Bafra, Beirut 1969, 56 ff.); further- 
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more, the ‘Irlkian kurra } had appealed to the I<ur*Sn. 
But they did so, not because they hold some special 
doctrine concerning it, but because they wanted to 
enforce the judgement of the Kuriin in that actual 
issue, where the reference made in the tiffin agree¬ 
ment to an ill-defined "practice" (sumui) seemed 
dangerous for their interests. 

Bibliography : R. Brii&now, Die Chatidschiteu 
unter den ersten Omayyadett, Leiden 1884; J. 
Wcllbausen, Die religids-politischcn Oppositions- 
parUien im alien Islam, Berlin 1901; 0 . M. Hinds, 
Kiifan political alignments, in IJMES, ii (197*). 
346*67; idem. The murder of the Caliph 'Uthmdn, 
in IJMES, iii (197?). 450*69; M. A. Sbaban, 
Islamic history A.D. 600-750, Cambridge 1971, 
50*11; G. H. A. Juynboll, The Qurra * tn early 
Islamic history , in JESHO, xvi (1973), XX3-X29; 
idem. The Qur’an Reciters on the battlefield and 
concomitant issues, in ZD MG, exxv (1975), 11*27. 

(T. Nagel) 

KURRA b. SJUARlK b. Marthad b. Hazim al- 
*Abs! AL-QiiAfAFANl, governor of Egypt 90-6/ 
709-14 for the Umayyad caliph al-WaUd b. fAbd al- 
Malik. 

Kurra came from the group of North Arab tribes 
which had settled extensively in northern Syria and 
the Ejnzint and which were ia the forefront of the 
warfar e along the Taurus Mountains with Byzantium. 
He himself came from the region of Kinnasrln [y.v.] 
to the south of Aleppo, and was thus a member of the 
experienced and capable cadre of Syrian Arabs whom 
the U may y ads liked to appoint to high civil and 
military office; the fact that al-WalRTs mother 
Wallflda bint al* e Abbas was also front the tribe of 
‘Abs may well have helped further Hurra's career. 

The early part of this last is very obscure. From 
indications in Michael the Syrian's chronicle, Lam- 
mens inferred that he may have served as governor 
of JCinnasrTn or possibly of Armenia; ft is obvious 
that he would not have been appointed to such an 
elevated post as the governorship of Egypt without 
considerable administrative experience previously. 

Kurra was appointed governor of Egypt 'ala * I - 
faldt wa 'l-kharddi, i.e. as amir and as 'dmil or finan¬ 
cial director, in place of the caliph's own brother ‘Abd 
Allah b. *Abd al-Malik, whose governorship had been 
rendered difficult by economic hardship through 
failure of the Nile to rise sufficiently. l>urra ac¬ 
cordingly reached the capital of Egypt, Fustaf [$.*.], 
on 3 or 13 Rabl e I 90 /so or 20 January 709 or shortly 
afterwards, and took up his duties there. The Arabic 
general chroniclers give woefully little information 
about Hurra's governorship, if indeed they mention 
it at all; Tabari merely records the dates of his 
appointment and of his continued tenure of the office, 
and then records his death (ii, 1200,1208,1266, 1305; 
repeated in Ibn al-Aihlr). 

Our best sources of historical information arc 
naturally the local Egyptian ones, above all Kindi, 
Wuldt, ed. Guest, 63-6, more briefly in Maferlzl, 
Khitdt. i, 302, also Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudiutn, Cairo 
1383/1963, i, 2x7-20, resuming several earlier autho¬ 
rities, but the information given here is fairly exiguous 
too. However, contemporary records, as embodied 
in the papyri discovered in Egypt over the last 80 
years or so, round out the later chronicles and give 
a much better picture of the administrative and fi¬ 
nancial condition of Egypt during Hurra’s governor¬ 
ship. They also supply a corrective to the unfavour¬ 
able image of Hurra as a typically tyrannical Umay- 
yad governor of the stamp of al-Uadidjadi fa.vj, which 
grew up in the ‘Abbasid and post-‘Abbasid periods, 


a condemnatory view which is expressed in both the 
Muslim and the Coptic Christian sources. Thus one 
oft-repeated saying attributed to ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
c AzIz runs "al-Walld in Syria, al-Hadjdjadj in c Ir 5 k, 
< L'ihm 5 n al Mu rani in Medina, Khalid al-Kasrl in 
Mecca and Kurra in Egypt! By God, the earth has 
become filled with iniquity!" (of. the biography of 
Hurra in Zirikll, al-A'ldm, vi, 36-7). Another libellous 
story is that after the completion of the rebuilding 
of the mosque of *Amr b. al ‘A$ in Fustat (see below), 
he called for win# and music-making and held an orgy 
there. 

Amongst the occurrences of Hurra's governorship 
is mentioned a plot against his life staged at Alexan¬ 
dria by a group of Ibatfl Hhirldjls under al-Muhadjir 
b. Abi l-Muihanna al Tudjlb], which failed, and the 
rebuilding of the mosque of ‘Amr. At the beginning 
of 92/autuiiin 710, the caliph ordered Kurra to 
demolish some additions made by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik and to rebuild the mosque entirely, Yabyi 
b. IJan?ala al- < AmirI was appointed supervisor of 
work; the mosque was enlarged at the north-east end 
and in the pibla direction, which Kurra caused to be 
corrected from ‘Axnr's slightly inaccurate alignment 
Whilst the work of rebuilding was in progress, the 
Friday prayers were held in the Kaysiriyyat al- { Asal, 
and the mosque was completed in Rama^dn 93/June- 
July 712 (see K. A. C. Crcswcll, Early Muslim 
architecture, Oxford 1932-40, i, 99-xoo, with extensive 
bibliography). Yet much of Hurra’s governorship was 
necessarily taken up with the financial administration 
of Egypt and the economic and agricultural regenera 
tion of the province, and it is here that the papyri 
give valuable information. The serious famine of 
86-7/705*6 in the pteceeding governorship of *Abd 
Allah (see above) had left a legacy of hardship in the 
land. Kurra was therefore concerned to increase 
agricultural production and to bring disused land 
(ar<f mawdt) into cultivation once more. The chroni¬ 
cles mention his restoration of the Birkat nl-Haba^h 
as an instance of this work of ifiya\ this being planted 
with sugar cane [see ka$ab al-sukkar] and sub¬ 
sequently known as *'Hurra’s stable ". 

A further, controvertial problem was that of the 
imposition of the poll-tax or djtzya [g.ti.] on new 
Muslim converts from the Coptic community. The 
papyri show Hurra as keen to exact the full djizya 
from these ntawiU, to collect arrears of taxation and 
generally to safeguard the caliph’s financial rights. 
Egypt suffered, like ‘Irak and other of the conquered 
provinces, from the flight of peasants to the towns 
in order to escape taxation, a process which had 
already been discernible in Byzantine Egypt; these 
fugitives were now rigorously pursued and brought 
back to their villages wherever possible. However, 
Kurra was equally concerned to punish tyrannical 
local officials, and he maintained control over the 
provinces by means of an efficient intelligence system 
or barld [q.v.]. The bilingual (Greek and Arabic) 
papyri also mention the levying of special taxes 
<Uturgia ) for the building of ships for koursos or 
gkazw, presumably against the Byzantines in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Finally, Kindi notes that 
Kurra re-organised the diwins of Egypt in 95 / 7 * 3 * I 4 . 
being the third person (after ‘.Amr b. al- c A$ and ‘Abd 
aMAziz b. Marwin) to do this. As Becker observed 
[Beitrdge, ii, 124*3), this doubtless increased the Arab 
clement in these departments; the official language 
there had already been changed from Greek and 
Coptic to Arabic just before Karra's time (see 
dIwAm). 

Kurra died of the plague whilst still in office in 
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§afar 96/October-November 7*4 (Tabari, ii, 1305) or 
on 23 Rabl‘ I 96/6 December 714 (Madrid, i, 302). 
and was succeeded (as amir alfai&l only) by his 
trusted deputy *Abd al-Malik b. Rifa f al-Fahml, who 
had been $&bib al-Shurfa or police chief under Rurra; 
Us 5 ma b. Zayd became head of finances in Egypt. 
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in Bymntinisefii Zeitsekr., xxviii (1928). 284-6; H. 
Lammens, Un gouverneur omayyade d'Egypt, Qsrra 
ibn Sank, d'aprts Us papyrus arabes, in Etudes stir 
\t siicle dfs Omayyades, Beirut 1930, 305-23; A. 
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(C. E. Bosworth) 

Kl’RRAM, Kuram, the name of a river which 
flows down from the western end of the Safid KOh or 
Spin £bar range of the HindO Kush-Koh-i Baba 
massif of eastern Afghanistan and which joins the 
Indus River in modem Pakistan just below ‘Isa Khei. 
The lower coarse of the river flows through BarmO 
and the middle reaches through the northern¬ 
most part of WaxIrteUn fo.v.]. The upper valley, 
beyond the railhead of Thai, forms what in British 
India and now m Pakistan is the administrative 
region of the Kurram Agency, a thin wedge of 
territory some 70 miles long and covering 1,305 sq. 
miles. From the headwaters of the river, the fairly 
easy Kljutargardan Pass leads towards Khost and 
Kabul with the village of Paiwar Kotal mark¬ 

ing the present frontier between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan; this has always been one of the historic 
routes by means of which migratory peoples and 
armies from Central Asia and Afghanistan have 
descended to the Indian plains. 

Little is known of the early history of the region 
of Kurram, though the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hicn was 
there in the early 5th century A.D. Kurram is 
certainly mentioned in lbn al-Athlr, xi, 89, as the 
place (here spelt Kurramin) to which the Ghaxnavid 
sultan Bahrfim fled ignominiously in 543/1148 
when the £hfirid chief Sayf al-DIn SQrl temporarily 
occupied his capital. EJjar&anl ( 7 th/i 3 th century) 
fuither records that Kurram in was granted as an 
«W*» together with S.n.k.rSn (> §ljal6zin. the name 
of a modem left-bank affluent of the Kurram River, 
in the surmise of Raverty). by the &hQrk1 ruler 
MuMzz al-DIn Muhammad in 572/1176*7 to his slave 
commander T 5 ^j al-DIn YIIdll; Mu c izi al-DIn used 
regularly the Kurram valley route for descending 
from Ghazna to the Indus valloy [Tabakdf-i Nifiri, 
ed. Hablbl*. Kabul 1341-3/1962-4, i, 411x2, tr. 
Raverty, London 1881-99, *. 498*300). The original 
Pathan inhabitants of Kurram were Sunn! Bangash, 


but ca. rjoo nomads oi the Turi tribe of the Karianri 
group of Pathans appeared as vassals ( hamsaya ) of 
the Bangash and gradually came to control all the 
villages of the upper Kurram valley. The Ttiri are 
ShFi in faith, and claim popularly to be of Persian 
origin; in the early xxtb/i7th century they partici¬ 
pated, with other Pathan tribes, in the general 
movement of the Rdshaniyya sect [j.e.] against the 
attempted domination of the Mughal Emperors of 

Dibit 

In the early 19th century, Kurram never formed 
part of the Sikh empire of the Pandiab, but the 
Durrani and Darakzay rulers of KSbul claimed a 
vague suzerainty over the region. In 1845 they af¬ 
firmed their claims by appointing a resident governor 
in Kurram. the later amir in Kabul Muhammad 
A*?am Kh 5 n. In 1856 a British expedition was sent 
into the valley after TQrl raids on the people of Kfihat 
[f.v.J. In autumn 1878 Lord Roberts entered the 
valley and temporarily occupied the region as an 
advance base during the Second Afghan War, pushing 
on from there to capture Khost. The Shi*! Turf began 
to complain of oppression by Afghan officials, and 
this created a sentiment in Kurram in favour of a 
British presence there or at least of some degree of 
British protoction, especially as the Treaty of 
Gandaraak made with Muhammad Ya c kub Khan in 
1879 declared Kurram to be an assigned district, to 
be administered by the Government of India, 
together with the Khybcr and the Pathan districts of 
northern Baludistan. Hence in 1892 British forces 
moved up from Thai at the request of the Turf, and 
in the next year the border with Afg^ustaa was 
delimited along the Durand Line at the head of the 
valley. In 1894 it became a political agency, and then 
at the time of Lord Cuxzon's creation of the North- 
West Frontier Province in 1901, Kurram became one 
of the five tribal agencies. British garrisons were 
withdrawn, and replaced by two battalions of the 
Kurram Militia, organised on the same lines as the 
Khyber Rifles [see khaybar pass]. It was down the 
upper Kurram valley that Nadir Sh 5 h briefly 
penetrated with an Afghan force during the Third 
Afghan War of 19x9. 

Kurram now comes within Pakistan, and has its 
administrative centre in the town of Paracioar. The 
Pakistan government gives the Kurram Agency the 
same degree of autonomy as the other tribal areas, 
except that it enforces certain regulations identical 
with those prevailing in the directly-administered 
areas along tho Indus, including the collection of 
land-tax; in fact, a negligible amount of taxation is 
collected from this economically poorly-endowed 
region, and the Agency receives back far more from 
the central government by way of subsidies and 
salaries of local militiamen and officials. It neverthe¬ 
less forms the only tribal area aloag the Frontier 
where the central government's authority goes right 
up to the Afghanistan border. Administratively. 
Kurram is divided into two tafisils, an Upper Valley 
and a Lower Valley. The 1961 census estimated the 
population of the whole Agency at 200,512, with the 
population of Pdracinar as 22,953. 

Bibliography: Imperial gaxtletr of India, xvi, 
47 * 53 ; ibid., Provincial series. North West Frontier 
Province, Calcutta 1908; Sir Olaf Caroe, The 
Palhans 550 BC AD J957, London 1958, index; 
J. W. Spain, The Pathan borderland. The Hague 
1963, index; D. Dichter, The North-West Frontier 
of !F«/ Pakistan, a study in regional geography, 
Oxford 1967. 135 * 43 . * 95 * 8 ; A. S win ton, The 
North-West Frontier, 1839-1947, London 1967. 
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index; C. Collin Davies, The problem of the North- 

West Frontier 1890-1908*, London 1975, index; 

Population census of Pakistan, 1961. Census report 

of the tribal agencies , Karachi n.d., i, 99 x31. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

tfUFRAT al- c AYN, Fatima Umm SalmA, also 
known as Dhaklya, Zarrfn-tadj, Tahira (see below), 
Persian poetess and Babl martyr, was bom in 
Kazwln in 1231/1814, the eldest daughter of a famous 
rnudjtahiJ, HSdjdj Mulla Muhammad Saiib Baraghinl. 

She was educated in Kazwln. and became proficient 
in the Islamic sciences. She was married to Mulla 
Muhammad, the son of her uncle Mulla Muhammad I 
Takl, by whom she had three sons, Sbayfch Ismael, I 
Shayhii Ibrahim andShaykh Ishale, and one daughter. 
While staying with him in Karbala, she joined the I 
ShaykhI s*c*» together with her sister Manjiya and 
brother-in-law, Hadjdj Mulla Muhammad C A 11 , an 1 
action that earned her the fierce hostility of her 
husband and father-in-law, though her own father , 
remained neutral. She studied with Sayyid Kazim 
Rashtl. then living in Karbala*. who was so impressed 
by a risdla she wrote on ShaykhI doctrine, that he 
gave her the lajtab of Kurrat ai-‘Ayn. Her sectarian 
activities led finally to her divorce, by which time 
she had returned to Kazwln. It was here that she 
first heard of the BSb, and when Mu Hi Husayn 
BushrQya left for £Mra* to seek out the Bab in Rabi c 
1 i26o/April 1844, he took with him a letter from 
Kurrat al-'Ayu which so impressed the Bab that he 
nominated her among the eighteen Qurdf al Hayy 
("Letters of the Living"). Later, in a letter addressed 
to certain Bibis who had expressed doubt about the 
propriety of Kurrat aMAyn's activities, he described 
her as Dgandb-i f'dhira, whence the name by which 
sho came commonly to be known amongst the Babls 
and Bah&’Is. By this time she was back in Karbala, 
where she is reputed to have preached without a veil, 
to have claimed to be the incarnation of Fatima, and 
to have proclaimed the abrogation of the Sharl'a. Her 
preaching of BAbI doctrines eventually alarmed the 
Ottoman authorities, and in 1263/1846 she was 
arrested and exiled to Iran. She travelled by way ol 
KirmAush&h and Hainadin, preaching openly on the 
way, and in due course arrived in Razwln. where she 
found herself subjected to the same family hostility 
as before. Matters came to a head when her uncle. 
Hididi Mulla Muhammad Takl. a strenuous opponent 
of Babism. was found murdered (15 TKa‘da 
1263/25 October 1847). Widely suspected of com¬ 
plicity, it was no longer possible for her to remain in 
Kazwln. and she left for Tehran, and thence for 
M&iandarin, where she joined the great gathering of 
Babl leaders at Badasljt. Here she preached con¬ 
stantly (sometimes unveiled, though this has been 
denied), and took an active part in the decisions taken 
there. After the break-up ©t the gathering by local 
villagers, she went to M 32 andarAn with some of the 
other leaders of the community, and stayed for some 
time in Nur. In 1266/1850 she was arrested and taken 
to Tehran, where she was detained as a prisoner in 
the house of Mal.itnGd Khan NOrl, the KalAntar [f.v.] 
of Tehran, for the next four years. After the attempt 
on the life of N&?ir al-Dln ShJJi in 1268/1832 by three 
BAbls, Kurrat al-*Ayn, together with at least twenty- 
seven other BSbls, was cruelly put to death by means 
that have been variously reported but are still un¬ 
known. the only eyewitness account—by Dr. Polak— 
merely stating that "she endured her slow death with 
superhuman fortitude". 

By a strange twist of fate, Kurrat al-‘Ayn was die 
only one of the eighteen "Letters of the Living" nev er 


to meet the Bftb. She was famous both inside and 
outside the BAbI movement for her beauty, eloquence, 
and devotion to the cause. Her poetry, a fair amount 
of which has survived, is said to have been widely 
read by the B 3 bls long after her death. Though 
doubts have been cast on the stories of her discarding 
of the veil, it cannot be denied that her way of life was 
extremely emancipated for her time, and she has 
remained a symbol of women’s liberation in Iran ever 
since. 
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al-Mulk, Ndsibb al-tawdrikJi, vol. xiv, Ta'rihfi-i 
Kddjdriyya, pts. 2 and 3 (first published i860?), 
Tabriz 13x9/1901. passim, esp. 458-9, 468-9, 558; 
J. E. Polak. Persien, das Land and seine Bewokner, 
Leipzig x86s, i. 350 - 3 '. R. G. Watson, History of 
Persia from the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
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(L. P- Elwru' -Sutton and D. M. MacEoin) 
SURSAN fA.), pi. kardsina and also kardyini 
kardfin, "corsair, pirate", stems from Italian 
torsale, which has further given forms closer to the 
original but less commonly-found, such as kuryil, pi. 
kardsilikardsit, and kursdli. pi. hursdliyya. In turn, 
Arabic has formed the abstract noun katana "priva¬ 
teering, piracy", still in use today, as is also kur$dn, 
sometimes conceived of as a plural. In the colloquial 
there is further the verb kursan "to raid, act as a 
pirate", and the dialects also given to kwfdn the 
double sense of "corsair’’ and "boat". This latter 
term was an Andalusian one (cf. Pedro de Alcala, 
... Lie lingua arabica libri duo, Gdttingcn 1883,158), 
and it is Uncertain whether one should link with the 
Spanish corsario the adjective kur?ariyydt used by 
al-Sakatl, ed. G. S. Colin and F.. L6vi-Provencal, L'n 
manual hispanique de hisba, Paris 1931, 50. to denote 
women who axe supposed to have recovered their 
virginity (the two editors prudently suggest the 
translation '‘carried off by the corsairs?", and P. 
Cbaimeta, in al-And. (197* «•), § m, translates this 
term as corsarias). 

The necessity felt by the Arabic language, probably 
in the course of the 3 rd/qth century, to use a loanword 
shows that, even if piracy had long existed in the 
Red Sea and Persian Gull, the Arabs (who called a 
pirate lit 5 al-bahr "sea-robber") had a distinct feeling 
that privateering had a different character. They 
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nevertheless adopted the same term to denote two 
distinct forms of activity, which are indeed often 
enough confused, even by Europeans; in fact, 
privateering consists of attacking enemy ships with 
the more or less explicit connivance of the authorities, 
whilst piracy proper is a purely private enterprise 
involving the capture and pillaging any vessels 
encountered. 

i. The Western Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic 

It was in the Mediterranean, "the sea of adven¬ 
tures" (Ch. E. Dufourcq, L'Espagne eaialane ft If 
Maghrib aux XIII • «l XVI* sticks. Paris 1965, 574), 
that the Muslims most continuously practised ir arsana 
from the moment onwards when they established 
themselves along its shores and had to face attacks 
from the Christian powers there. In reality, the 
Arabs—and very soon, as will be seen, adventurers 
of European origin, renegades and captives—were 
merely participating in a traditional practice of the 
Mediterranean basin since the most early antiquity, 
whilst at the samo time giving it, more or leas con¬ 
sciously, a religious aura, since it was often m the 
name of Islam that the corsairs of the southern 
shores of the Sea acted, just as those of the northern 
shores acted at times in the name of Christianity. It 
was for this reason that privateering, if not piracy, 
soon came to be considered as an integral part of the 
holy war, djiluid [4.*.], and it is as part of this that 
the question is treated in the works on law. 

Given the fact that it is impossible, in an ency¬ 
clopaedia article, to go into detail and to trace the 
entire history of privateering and piracy as they 
were practised by men based on the coasts of the 
Muslim lands, what follows is a sketch 01 the broad 
features of the topic. Reference should be made to 
those sources which are in general well-documented 
and which have been utilised for this present article, 
and also to the artirlos MiL&tfA and safIna, especially 
for technical details; the article rwX* in the Supple¬ 
ment should also be consulted for the topic of the 
ransoming of captives. 

From the xst/ 7 th century onwards, there were 
added to the attacks against tiro islands and the 
shores of the western Mediterranean hv corsairs 
coming from the Near East, raids undertaken by the 
people of Ifrtyiya, whoso regularly organised fleets 
succeeded in gaining control, in Use first decades of 
the 3rd/9th century, of Malta, Sicily and PantcHaria 
[see #aw$ara], whilst the Balearic Islands were 
definitively taken over by the Spanish Umayyads in 
2 90 / 903 - 

However, from the and/8th century onwards, what 
one may properly call organised pirate activity began 
to take shape both in North Africa and in Muslim 
Spain. One notable action is that in which, after the 
suppression of the u Revolt of the Suburb" in Cordova 
[see al-andalus and gURyuBA] in 202/818, a group 
of Emigres who practised piracy in the central and 
eastern Mediterranean gained control of Alexandria 
and in 212/827 seized the island of Crete, which they 
made into a Muslim possession and a centre for their 
further activities [see ikrItisu]- It was likewise from 
Spain that there set out the Muslims who, between 
278/891 and 281/894, established themselves at 
Fraxinetum [?.v.], whore they founded a pirate state 
which lasted lor 80 years. As early as 227/842, other 
corsairs sailed up the Rhone to Arles, and they 
renewed their incursions in 235/830 and 235/869; 
under »hc Umayyads of al-Andalus, the sailors of 
P6china acquired a great notoriety in this respect (cf. 


L 4 vi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 244, 349, 332, 355, 
ii, 154-60). Some centuries later, Ibn Khaldun, Hist, 
dfs Berhires, text, i, 6x9, tr. de Slane, iii, 117, sum¬ 
marised the two essential forms which the activities 
of the bara$irta took. "A more or less numerous group 
of corsairs gets together. They build a ship and 
choose as its crew men of proven valour. These 
warriors go off and descend on the coasts and islands 
where the Franks dwell, arriving there suddenly and 
carrying off everything they can find. They also at¬ 
tack the infidels' ships, frequently capturing them, 
and then return home, laden with plunder and 
prisoners". This text is one of the ones rarely en¬ 
countered on this subject in the Arabic sources, which 
dwell at much greater length on the Christians’ naval 
enterprise against the Muslim lands, or on the 
spectacular attacks from the Atlantic made on al- 
Andalus by the "Northmen" from 230/844 to 355/966 
[see al-ma njf’s). In the Mediterranean, violent attacks 
by the Christians were more difficult, for a defence 
system had be«n established ateng the coasts, whether 
in Spain (see R. Ar» 4 , L'Espagne tnusulmane au temps 
des Xafrides, Paris 1973, 273-0 or from Alexandria 
to Tangier (see M. Talbi, Emirai aghlahide, 395). 

Concerning the situation obtaining on the high 
seas, Ibn Khaldun's remark [Mukaddima, ed. Qua- 
tromOre, ii, 35, tr. de Slane, ii, 42, tr. Rosenthal, 
ii, 41) alleging that "the Christians could not even 
launch a plank on the Mediterranean" is probably 
correct for the jrd/9th and 4th/ioth centuries, when 
the Muslims did have command of the seas. Economic 
necessity accordingly compelled the states to try and 
assure the safety of navigation along the various 
commercial routes /see Chr. Courtois, in MManges G. 
Mar^a is, Algiers 1957, ii, 51-9), but the international 
agreements made with this end in mind wore not 
always respected by the pirates. The activities of these 
last were however controlled, and there are extant 
some interesting fedwas on these. M. Talbi has 
published ono of thorn (in Cahiers de Tunisie, 1956), 
pronounced by SabnOn (d. 240/854 [q.v.]) and con¬ 
cerning three associates who had organised a pirate 
enterprise but had then fallen out over the division of 
their booty. More interesting still is a fatted of 
Muhammad b. SabnOn (d. 256/870 [fl.v.]) analysed 
also by Talbi (EmiraJ agh/abide, 534*5): it emerges 
from this that seizure was legal in the case of a 
Christian merchant ship making for a non-Muslim 
country, but illegal when it was a case of a building 
utilised for commercial exchanges between Christen¬ 
dom and Islam. Thus, whilst hindering freedom of 
navigation, pirate activity tended to divert traffic 
into a pattern favourable to the Muslim lands. 

After the beginning of the 6th/x2th century and 
during all the Crusades period, privateering may be 
regarded as more often than not assimilable to the 
{tfihdd. The Zirids (see H. R. Idris, Hr ides, index) 
organised it on a grand scale and sowed terror in tlie 
western Mediterranean, whilst the island of £>jarba 
already an important base, became a real haunt 
of pirates, who were not content with attacking 
Christian ships but also infestod the coasts of Ifrlkiya. 
] 2 jarba was conquered in 510/1x16 by { AII b. Yah yd, 
but soon resumed its traditional rdle, until ii was 
captured in 529/r 135 by the Normans of Sicily; it was 
to remain the plaything of Christian and Muslim 
rivalries until tho end of the 8th/:4th century, and 
then was to play a leading part in the events of the 
xoth/x6th century. 

Various dockyards built along the coasts of the 
Maghrib and al-Andalus [see dAr al-sin^a). especial¬ 
ly at La Calle (Maisl 'l-KJjaraz), B6ite and Bougie. 
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provided local pirates with galleys which skimmed 
the coasts of the Mediterranean islands and swept 
the seas in search ol prey. As well as the cargoes and 
crews seized on the open seas, the raids on the 
Sardinian and Corsican coasts secured slaves ol both 
sexes which were much in demand. 

Dufourcq (op. laud., index) has gathered together 
considerable material on the 7 th/ijth and 8 th/i 4 th 
centuries. From this, it appears that, despite the 
rulers* desires to make maritime commerce safe, the 
occa&onal prohibition of privateering warfare and 
concluding of international treaties, tlie Mediterra¬ 
nean remained for adventurers of all varieties a 
special iicld of activity. After having died down 
somewhat, from the Muslim side, in the 7th/i3th 
century, katana revived with fresh force, and the 
islands and shores of the Christian world were often 
ravaged. On the Christian side, their exploits yielded 
nothing in scope or violence to the Muslims; Sicily 
was a fine jumpiug-off base and arsenal, and £iarba 
was neutralised for a while by Roger de Lauria and 
Ramon Montaner. 

The other bases in the Maghrib remained active, 
but the situation hardly changed in the course of the 
next century. On the other hand, it took a completely 
new turn in the ioth/i6th century, when there began 
the so-called "Barbary corsairs", whose activity was 
to last until the r9th century. This is the period in 
which such figures as the Barbarossa brothers [see 
c arOdj and kiiayr al-dIn], Dragut [see turghOd], 
Sinan Pasha, Avdln, and many others for whom 
there is not space here to recount the prowess, 
distinguished themselves. The articles devoted to the 
most famous of them should be consulted, and one 
should merely note that c Arudj chose Tunis as his base 
and from there, was able to defy the power of Charles 
V and to seize Algiers. After his death in 924/15*3, 
his brother Khavr al-Dln (d. 953 /*546), who had 
offered the province of Algiers to the Ottoman sultan, 
resumed his pirate activities against Mediterranean 
shipping and his attacks on the Christian towns. For 
his part, Dragut (d. 972/1565) set up his base in 
Ejarba, and tlien succeeded Murad Agha, whom he 
had helped, together with Sinan Pasha, in seizing 
Tripoli from the Knights of Malta; he may be con¬ 
sidered as the founder of the new regency. 

It is, it is true, difficult to distinguish between 
naval warfare, privateering and piracy in the activi¬ 
ties of these corsairs, whose common feature is that 
they succeeded in founding "Barbary" states in more 
or less nominal dependence on the Sublime Porte and 
that they established pirate organisations which 
necessitated numerous interventions by the Euro¬ 
peans. The battle of Lepaato in 979 /* 57 * [see ayfa- 
baqitIJ put an end to privateering, but made no 
difference to pirate activity, which continued to rage 
until the conquest of Algiers. 

Amongst these pirates, Murid Ra^s was especially 
notable. He was the first, in 993 /* 535 . to venture into 
the Atlantic (if one excepts the expedition of Khash- 
hllflgb (see al-Mas*bdI, MurQ^j, i, 258-9 = § 274] and 
his companions from Cordova in the 3rd/9th century, 
see L*vi-Provencal, Hist. F.sp . Mus., i, 354. lii, 342 ). 
Murad went on to plunder the Canary Islands, and 
en route, put in at Sal*, which was not as yet the nest 
of corsairs of which later history was to have a 
burning memory. 

It should also be noted that, at the moment when 
these Barbary states mentioned above came into 
existence, there was an event of highest importance 
happening in Spain, sc. the rcconquest of Granada, 
followed by the exodus of the Andalusians and then, 


in 16x0, by the expulsion of the Mcriscoes [?.t».]. Like 
their predecessors, these last groups settled in various 
parts of North Africa where, without always openly 
proclaiming faih&d, they constituted a fresh impetus 
and a new pretext for the Barbary pirate activity, 
seeing in this a means of mounting a revanche. 
Algeria and Tunisia remained very active centres 
(sec M. de Epalza and R. Petit (cds.), Lindas sur les 
Moriscos andalous en Tunisia, Madrid 1973, index), 
but it is from this point onwards that piracy based 
on the port of Said comes into prominence, and the 
history of this is well-documented for us (see H. de 
Castrios, Les corsmra dc Salt, in Revue des deux 
vwndes, xv/z (*903); L. Brunot, La tner dans les tradi¬ 
tions et les industries indigenes d Rabat et Said, Paris 
1920, *52-72; and R. Coindreau, Les corsaires de SaU, 
Paris *948)- During the 8 th/i 4 th and 9 th/i 5 th cen¬ 
turies, Sal* (see salA] had been a centre for priva¬ 
teering on a relatively modest scale only, like other 
ports o( the Moroccan littoral like Tetuan [see 
tIttAwIn], whose corsair fleet had however been 
destroyed by the Spaniards in ea. 803/1400, or al- 
Mahdiyya [f.u.J, which on occasion gave refuge to 
pirates, whose captured booty was sold to the sultans. 
In the 17th century, however, the twin town of 
Rabat became, under the influence of Andalusian 
emigrants, a real corsair republic, in which certain 
strong personalities stand out, these being used fox 
diplomatic missions (e.g. the B*nache and vars. ** 
SIdi ‘AH b. 'A’i&a, who was charged by Mawlay 
Ismael with a mission to Louis XIV for the hand of 
the Princess de Conti). These Sal* corsairs, called 
•‘Turks" by the Europeans, were generally no more 
Turkish in origin than were the "Barbary" pirates; 
they included in their ranks Andalusians and Moroc¬ 
cans, to be sure, but also Greeks, Russians, Portu¬ 
guese, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, etc., 
renegades and even Christians. The divciseness of the 
polyglot crews allowed them to hoist false colours and 
to reassure ships under attack by addressing the 
enemies in the tongue of their own nation. One notable 
feature of the Sal* pirates was that, being right on the 
spot for combing the North Atlantic seas, they were 
bold enough to sail as far as Iceland, to reach the 
fishing-grounds of the coasts of the New World and 
Nova Scotia, or to enter the Channel and reprovision 
themselves in the Netherlands, where they had 
accomplices. For almost a century, from 1668 to 1757, 
privateering was organised by the sultans, and may 
be considered as taking the place of a national fleet. 

There is no need here to dilate upon the various 
types of vessel employed by the corsairs and pirates, 
nor upon their arms, for these questions will be 
studied under milaha and sapIna. It should merely 
be noted that until the end of the x6th century, the 
pirates in the Mediterranean used galleys propelled 
by a large number of oarsmen (sometimes mere than 
200) and that the lateen sails of these ships were only 
auxiliaries; on the other hand, in order to secure a 
speed superior to that of the merchant ships, these 
galleys were slender in shape (the proportion of 
length to breadth reaching up to 9 times) and hence 
instable. In 1606, a Dutch renegade called Simon ol 
Danser taught the Algerians to construct and to 
operate sailing ships, and Sal*, which, because of the 
bar and shallow waters, could only used light vessels, 
benefited particularly by this innovation, and built 
so-called "round” (i.e. with a proportion of only 3 or 
4) ships, which were much more stable. 

Finally, thanks to the anonymous author of Lo 
connaissanee des Pavilions ou Bannitres qtu la plufart 
des Nations arborent en tner, The Hague 1737 (cf. 
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Coindreau, op. laud., 211*22), we have informal ion 
about several of the flags of the Muslim corsairs. 

Bibliography'. The above account, inevitably 
brief, can only give a slight sketch of karsana in fhe 
western Mediterranean and the Atlantic. Outside 
the archives, some of which have been used by the 
authors cited above, and the Sources inidites tie 
ihistotre du Maroc, reference should be made to 
the works cited in the text, which usually have 
detailed bibliographies, and to the following basic 
works: F. Dan, Histcire de Barbarie el de ses 
cor sat res, Pans 1649; J. Morgan, Histoire ties fitals 
barbaresques qui exerccnl la firalerie, Paris *757; 
L. de Mas-Latrie, Relations ci commerce de I'AJrique 
sepiertltionalc arec Us nations chrflientics an moyen 
age, Paris 1886; S. Lane Poole, The Barbary corsairs, 
London 1890; P, Gosscc, The history of piracy, 
London 1932 (Fr. tr. P. Teillac, llistoire d< la 
piraierie, Paris 1933, 2nd edn., 1952); Ch. Pens, 
Ixs captifs fra mats du Maroc at* XVII 0 siccle, 
Rabat 19*41 C. Marpais, La Berbdrie musulmane cl 
I'Orieni an moyen Age, Paris 19*6, 225-8; I. de la* 
Cagigas, La cuesliin del corso y de la piraieria 
berberisca en cl Mediterraneo, in Curso de confcrcn- 
cias sobre la politica africana de los reyes catolicos, i, 
Madrid 1951, 127*49* (Ch. Pell at) 

as. In Turkish waters 

Within a decade of the Saldjuk victory at Manzikert 
(Maiazgird [q.v.]) in 463/1071, the Turkish invaders 
had extended their raids to the Aegean. In 474/1081, 
or shortly afterwards, the Turks of Nicaea (Iznik 
constructed a fleet at Kios (Gemlik fa.v.]), 
possibly for the transport of troops. However, the 
Byzantine Emperor, Alexios I Comnenos, burned it 
before it could put to sea. A more formidable Turkish 
maritime force appeared in 481-2/1088*9, when a 
Turkish chieftain called Tzachas (this name is 
probably a Greek form of Caka), with the aid of 
a Smyroiot Greek, built a fleet at Smyrna (Izmir 
[g.v.]). which harried the Aegean coast of Asia Minor 
from Smyrna to Adramyttion (Edremit [q.v.]) and 
captured the neighbouring islands of Chios (Safclz), 
Lesbos (Mytilene), Samos (Susarn), and possibly 
some other islands. The unexpected appearance of 
Tzachas, so soon after the Byzantine destruction of 
Arab pirate bases in Cilicia, led to the construction of 
a new fleet at Constantinople in 484/1091, and the 
expulsion of Tzachas from the islands. His rival, the 
Saldjuk K 11 I 6 Arslan, poisoned him in 489/1096. 

After the defeat of Tzachas, Alexios I was able to 
recapture the coastlands lost to the Turkish invaders 
and built a number of coastal fortresses between 
Abydos (near Canafc kala [f.t/.]) and Syria. Muslim 
corsairs did not disturb Byzantine waters again until 
the last quarter of the 6th/x2th century, when Arab 
pirates reappeared in the eastern Mediterranean. This 
docs not mean that piracy in general diminished. In 
fact, it increased with tire growth of commerce in the 
Levant following the Crusades. A pattern arose of 
professional pirates in the Aegean and Mediterranean 
finding employment in the Byzantine and other 
fleets. The same phenomenon was to occur with the 
growth of Turkish fleets. 

The Latin occupation of Constantinople in 601/1204 
did nothing to prevent piracy, despite the presence 
of Venetian fleets in the Aegean. In 633/1236, the 
Despot Manuel of Epiros could claim that pirates 
made the sea too dangerous for his bishops to cross 
from Greece to the I-askarid capital at Nicaea. The 
Latin conquest seems merely to have increased the 
number of Latin pirates, such as the Lombard 


Licario, who was to serve Michael VIII Palaiologos 
as Admiral after the Byzantine recapture of Con¬ 
stantinople in 659/1 z6r. Muslims, however, were not 
In evidence. The Laskarid administration effectively 
fortified the boundaries with the Saldjiiks in Asia 
Minor, preventing the Muslim access to the Aegean 
coast. I bn Bibl [f.u.] refers to an amir s sawdftH, 
possibly commanding SaJdjfik vessels in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but there are no further references to Muslim 
maritime activity. 

Despite Michael VIIl's construction of a powerful 
Byzantine fleet after 659/1261, his reign saw the 
foundation of Turkish naval power in the Aegean. 
Pro-occupied with regaining Byzantine territories in 
the west and warding off the threat oi an Angevin 
invasion, Michael neglected his eastern frontier. 
Turkish raids and settlements followed and, as in the 
5th/xith century, the invaders soon took to the sea. 
Already in 676-7/1278, there are records of pirates, 
including the obviously Muslim “Saladinus” at Ania 
to to south of Ephesus. In 681-3/1284. Michael VIII** 
successor, Andronikos 11 Palaiologos, disbanded his 
father's fleet, which he evideutly regarded as an 
unnecessary expense after the removal of the Angevin 
threat. The results were disastrous. Not only were the 
seas unprotected against burgeoning Turkish piracy, 
but unemployed Greek sailors now defected to the 
Turks. After 682-3/1284, Turkish sea-raids extended 
to the Cyclades and even into the Sea of Marmara and 
Black Sea. By 700/1300, the Turks had occupied the 
Aegean coast and, according to the Catalan Muntaner, 
were pillaging Chios and the surrounding islands. 

It was these years in the late 7th/r jtli and early 
Sth/i 4 th centuries that saw the establishment of the 
Turkish emirates on the Aegean coast. Since these 
states sheltered corsairs and used their owu vessels 
simply to collect booty by harrying foreign settle¬ 
ments or commerce, rather than to protect trade or 
acquire new lands, they may be described as "pirate- 
states'*. The most notorious was Aydln (see Ay* 
dlnorfill], especially in the days of UmQr Pa$fca [f.u.] 
but ships from other maritime emirates of Mente&e, 
Sarukhan and Karas! [£.«».] also engaged in sea-borne 
raids. In the Black Sea, Ghazi Celebi (d. ca. 724/ 
1324 ?) established an emirate around Sinop [g.e.J, 
whence lie made raids on Genoese and Trapezuntine 
commerce and settlements. The Ottomans do not 
seem immediately to have taken to the sea as corsairs. 
Whirl Or khan [7.1-.] gave lands to Kara Miirsel after 
the conquest of N’icomaedia (Itnikmid, Izmit [7.0.]) in 
1 737/*3 37 . his purpose appears to have been to 
protect the shores of the Gulf of Izrait against 
Byzantine raids. 

During the 8th/i4th century, Turkish raids became 
u feature of life in the Aegean. In 7x8/1318, corsairs 
from the mainland of Anatolia ravaged Santorin, and 
in 726/1326 Marino Sanudo reported how the Turks 
infested the Cyclades, their attacks made easier by 
the disunity among the Latin Lords of the islands. 
In 739/1328-9, Umtir of Aydln occupied the harbour 
of Smyrna and began his attacks on Christian ships 
and on islands and territories in the Aegean and 
mainland Greece. In 736/1335, however, he signed an 
agreement with Andronikos III Palaiologos not to 
attack Byzantine shipping. It was possibly in part to 
compensate them for loss of booty that Andronikos 
employed L'mur’s troops as mercenaries in Albania. 
With the death of Andronikos III iu 742/1341, Uiuur 
again began to raid throughout the Aegean and, 
between 7*2/1341 and 745 / 13 * 4 , intervened in the 
Byzantine civil war on behalf of his friend and ally 
John Cantacuzene. 
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Piracy particularly affected Venetian and other 
Latin commerce. In 731/133X, Venice had imposed 
a treaty on the Catalans of Athens, forbidding them 
to help or employ Turkish corsairs, although this did 
r.ot prevent the Catalans calling on Umur to defend 
the Duchy of Athens against the claims of Gautier dc 
Brienne. The activities of Umur and other Muslim 
corsairs eventually led Pope John XXII to assemble 
a fleet under the command of the Venetian Pietro Zen 
to which Venice, the Papacy, France and the Knights 
of St. John contributed vessels. This force did much 
damage to the Turkish corsairs and defeated the fleet 
of Yakhsld Beg of KarasI in the Gulf of Ed remit in 
735 / 1334 - However, it disbanded after the death of 
Pope John in the same year, and piracy continued as 
before. More effective was the Latin occupation of 
the port oi Smyrna in 745/1344, and the death of 
UmOr in 749 ,I 348 , after which Khtdr of Aydln signed 
a treaty with the Latins, according to which he under¬ 
took to bum all the ships in the emirate, forbid all 
acts of piracy and offer no help to corsairs. Large- 
scale raids may have ceased, but in a letter dated 
75 r / I 35 ° the Dodge Andrea Dandolo indicated that 
Turks from Aydln continued to attack Christian 
shipping. Piracy based on other emirates seems also 
to have flourished. Alter 671-2/1360, Ahmed GliazI of 
Menteshe preyed on shipping between Cyprus and 
Rhodes. 

Ottoman raiders began to appear on the Aegean 
in the 1300s. They seem to have infested the Sea of 
Marmara considerably earlier, leading the Emperor 
John VI Cantacuzcue 10 clear the old harbour of 
Heptaskalon in Constantinople some time after 750/ 
4349, as a base against Turkish pirates. The annexa¬ 
tion by Bayezld f [7.11.] of Sarul&an, Aydln and 
Menteshe brought the western Aegean shoreline under 
Ottoman control by the 1390&. With Biyezld's 
construction of an arsenal at Gallipoli, the Ottomans 
were able to build sizeable ileets. In 793/1391 an 
Ottoman fleet of 60 vessels ravaged Chios, the 
Cyclades and the coasts of Euboea (Negroponte, 
Ighribo2) and Attica- To meet this new threat, 
Venice allotted a fleet to Francesco 1 Crispo of Naxos. 

The defeat of Biyezid by Timur in 804/1402 and 
the subsequent restoration of the emirates put an end 
to the depredations of an Ottoman fleet under the 
Sultan’s auspices, but did not otherwise prevent 
piracy. In 806/1403, the restored ruler of Menteshe, 
Ilyas Beg, signed a treaty with Venice in which he 
undertook to prevent acts of piracy. He was evidently 
unsuccessful, since in 813/1410 a Venetian fleet 
appeared off the ports of the emirate as a forceful 
reminder of the beg to adhere to the terms of the 
treaty. It made no difference. In 819/1416 vessels 
from Ottoman territory raided the Cyclades and, at 
about this time, the Florentine Buondelmonti reported 
Turkish raids on all the Aegean islands except Pat- 
mos. Perhaps the shared reverence for the shrines of 
certain sair.ts, such as St. GeoTge of Levitha, called 
Ko £ Papas or K06 Baba in Turkish, led the Turks to 
leave the monks of Patmos in peace. Piracy remained 
endemic throughout the 9th/i5th century, and 
measures such as the imposition of direct rule on the 
Venetian Duchy of Naxos in 899/1494 only tempo¬ 
rarily deterred the corsair fleets of Kara Hasan and 
others. 

There were, however, significant changes in the 
Aegean in the late 9 th/i 5 th and ioth/i6th centuries. 
Under Mebemmed II and his successors, the Ottoman 
fleet became an instrument of conquest and a weapon 
of imperial policy rather than simply a pirate fleet 
of the Sultan. Mebemmed IPs fleet, for example, I 


played an important part in the conquests of Con¬ 
stantinople in 857/1453. Sinop, Trebizond (Trabzon 
fa.v.]). and Lesbos (Midilll) in 865-7/1461-2 and 
Euboea in 875/1470. Under his successor Biyezld II, 
Ottoman fleets appeared in the Ionian Sea during 
the war with Venice between 904/1499 and 908/1503. 
As the frontiers of naval warfare moved south and 
westwards from the Aegean. Turkish pirates such as 
the famous Kemal ReTs [q.v.] extended their activi¬ 
ties to North Africa and the western Mediterranean. 
By 947/1540 most of the Aegean coasts and islands 
were Ottoman possessions, and the odd exceptions 
such as the Venetian Tinos (Istindin) and the Genoese 
Chios, which in any case fell to the Ottomans in 
974/*566, did not threaten Turkish hegemony in the 
area. 

The Aegean was now an Ottoman sea and the 
Sultan had no wish to encourage piracy in his own 
waters. The Ottoman government attempted to 
control the activities of corsairs, forbidding the con 
struction of privateer vessels without special permis¬ 
sion. In 967/1560, the kadi of Iznikmid received 
instructions to seise an illegally-constructed ship; 
whereas in 972/1565, the Icvends [?.t\] of Rhodes 
(Rodos [tf.r.J) and Menteshe were encouraged to build 
ships and serve in the Imperial Fleet, The squadrons 
permanently based in the Aegean at Kavalla, Lesbos 
and Rhodes presumably guarded the seas against 
pirates as much as against enemy action. In the 990s/ 
1580s Mustafa ‘AH of Gallipoli or Gelibolu [g.r.j 
looked back with nostalgia to the mid-century when 
the Imperial Fleets kept the sea free of corsairs. 

It is, however, most unlikely that Muslim pirates 
ever disappeared from the Aegean. The western 
shores of Anatolia seem, in fact, in the roth/r6th 
century to have been a forcing ground lor pirates 
who, alter acquiring sufficient ships and booty in 
their native waters emigrated to Algiers (al-DiazSTr 
I^.r.]), or later to Tripoli (Tarabiilus al-Gharb [7.V.]) 
or Tunis ft.v.], where their raids on non-Ottoman 
Christian shipping changed them, in Ottoman eyes, 
from pirate; to warriors of the faith. The famous 
Khayr al-DIa Barbarossa and Salib Re*fe of 
Algiers, for example, originated from the west coast 
of Anatolia, found fame in North Africa and, like 
many lesser known corsairs, later served in the Otto¬ 
man Imperial Fleet. Mustafa '.Ail specifics I<azdagh! 
in particular as an area from which many North 
.African pirates originated. 

In the late iotb/r6th century, piracy seems to have 
increased throughout the Mediterranean, and the 
Aegean too was affected. It is most likely that the 
disorders in Anatolia in this period found their 
counterpart on the sea. 

Bibliography : There are no modem studies of 
Turkish pirates in the .Aegean. The only coherent 
account, relating to the 16th century only, appears 
to be Gelibolulu Mustafa C AII, Meitd'id ul-nefdHs 
Ji kawdHd ul-med^dlis, facs. edition, Istanbul 1956, 
54-9. For Tzachas, see The Alexiad, Books VII, 
VIII, IX, XI, and A. N. Kurat, Caka Bey, Ankara 
1966. There arc scattered references to piracy in 
Pachymeres, De Micluule el Andronico Palaiclogis , 
cd. Bckker, Bonn 1839; Nikephoros Gregoros, tr. 
J. L. van Die ten, Rhomdischc Gcschichle, Stuttgart 
1973 ; Buondelmonti, Liber itnularum archipdagi, 
ed. Sinner 1824, Legrand 1897, and in other 
contemporary Greek and Italian writers. See also 
PIri ReTs, Kitab-i buhriyye, facs. Istanbul 1935. 
For further references, see M. F. Kbprillil, Atiadolu 
beylikleri lari hint aid milar, in TUrkiyat Mecmuasi, 
ii (1920), r ff.; I. H. Uzuncar$ili, Anadoiu beylikleri, 
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Ankara 1966; Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 
London 1968; P. Wittek, Das Fursientum Men- 
tesche, ropr. 19 * 7 : I- M8Hkoff, aydInochi.u and 
bibl.; P. Lemerle. L'inirat d'Aydin, Paris 195"; 
N. Cifiyiinc, keuAl reMs and bibl.; H. Ahnveiler, 
Byzance el la met. Paris 1966; D. M. Nicol. The last 
centuries of Byzantium, London 1972; VV. Hcyd. 
L'hisloire du commerce dti Levant du tnoyen age, 
Leipzig 1923; M. Silberschmidt, Das orienlalische 
Problem xur Zeii der Entstehuug des TUrkischen 
Fetches, Leipzig 1923; W. Miller, The Latins i»i the 
Levant, London 1908; S. Soucek. The Rise of the 
Barbarossas ir\ Sorth Africa, in Archivum Ottomam- 
cum, iii (197*). 238 ff.; C. H. Imber, The navy of 
Suleyman the Magnificent, in Archivnm OUontani- 
cum, vl (in press): Mustafa Cczar, Osnaitli tarihinde 
levcndler, Istanbul 1965, 170-88; Alberto Terentl, 
Piracy and the decline of Venice, rs 8 o-i 6 r$, tr. J. 
and B. Pullan, London 1967. (C. H. Imber) 

iii. In the Persian (it)If 

Piracy has been endemic in the Persian Gulf since 
ancient times, which is hardly to be wondered at in 
view of the poverty, until very recently, ol the 
peoples dwelling around its shores and the richness 
of the commerce which has at various periods passed 
through its waters. Piracy has flourished most in 
time of war or in its wake, when authority has 
broken down and the predator)' instincts of the 
maritime tribes have been given full rein. Thus, for 
example, the Karmatun revolt, the Mongol invasions 
and the collapse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate were all 
accompanied or followed by maritime depredations on 
an extensive scale. 

To all intents and purposes, piracy in the Gulf 
was indistinguishable from maritime warfare, which 
in turn originated in political, dynastic, sectarian or 
racial conflict among the littoral principalities. 
Hostilities at sea were apt to degenerate swiftly into 
the indiscriminate plunder of any and all shipping, 
not only in the Gulf but in the adjacent seas also. 
Such was the case with the first great piratical 
campaign of modem tiincs, that waged by the 
seafaring tribes of 4 Uinan against the trade and ship¬ 
ping of the Gulf, the Arabian Sea and the western 
Indian Ocean in the late uth/i 7 th century. After the 
expulsion of the Portuguese from Masqat, Suliar and 
their other footholds on the < Umdni coast by the 
Ya c rubi imam, Sult,\n b. Sayf (1059-90/1649-79), the 
‘Uminls pursued their vendetta against the Portu¬ 
guese by attacking and plundering their shipping and 
their settlements on the coasts of India, Persia and 
East Africa. Under Sul(&n b. Sayf's successors, and 
especially the fourth WrubI imam, Sayf b. Sultfm 
(ca. 1103-23/169217ix), c Um«1n became a formidable 
maritime power; and commensurate with the increase 
in her naval strength the scope of her marauding 
activities widened to embrace vessels under any flag 
wherever they might be encountered. The depreda 
tions of the Masqat and ‘Uminl pirates only ceased 
when civil strife broke out in ‘Uinta over the succes¬ 
sion to the Ibadi imtaiate following the death of the 
Ya‘rubl imam, Sultan II b. Sayf, in x 131/17*8*19. 

A wave of piracy followed the Afghan incursions 
into Persia in the 11305/17203 and again after the 
death of Nadir Shah in 1:60/1747. On both occasions, 
as during the height of the f UmtaI piratical cam¬ 
paigns, some of the chief sufferers were the European 
trading establishments on the Persian coast. The 
most notorious pirate of the I2th/i8th century was 
Mir Mubaxud b. Nasir of Bandar Rig, whose family, 
an off-shoot of the Za*ab tribe dwelling on the south¬ 


ern shore of the Gulf, had migrated to the Persian 
coast earlier In the century, intermarried with Per¬ 
sians, espoused ShPism and settled at Bandar Rig. 
While still a youth Mir Muhanni had helped contrive 
the murder of his father, and when his mother 
reproached him with his crime he slew her in a fit of 
rage. He likewise put to death his two sisters lor 
receiving offers of marriage, and exposed his first¬ 
born child, a daughter, to die on the seashore. The 
greatest triumph of Mir Mubaoni's career was the 
capture and destruction of the Dutch trading settle¬ 
ment on Kharg or Kh 3 rk I island [see kharag] in 
Ra^jjab 1179 !’December 1765-January 1766. Eighteen 
months later he despoiled the Masqat coffee fleet on 
its way to Basra in the summer ol 1181/1767. It was 
his final coup. Driven from Bandar Rig by his own 
people, who had finally sickened of his monstrous 
cruelties, he sought refuge in Dh u 'l-l\a c da 1182/ 
March 1769 at Basra, where he was unceremoniously 
put to death by the Ottoman mUtcsellim. 

An outbreak of pwacy by the Ka*b of the lower 
KarOn followed the siege and capture of Basra by 
the Persians in 1189-90/1775-6. A far more serious 
upsurge, however, was that which occurred after the 
death of Karim Kh 5 n Zand [f.v.] in 1193/1779- The 
coastal tribes of Pars, most of whom were of Arab 
descent, threw off the authority of Shiraz and became 
a law unto themselves, plundering any vessels that 
came within their reach. Their depredations were 
shortly to be overshadowed by those of the Ijfasiml 
tribal confederacy (see al-»cawasim] of Shardja (al- 
fihanka) and Ra*s al- Kh avma [f.w*.], who took 
advantage of the disturbed slate of Persia to re¬ 
establish themselves at Unga [f.v.] (which they had 
first seized after the death cf Nadir Shah and from 
which they had been expelled by Karlin Khan in 
1179/1765) and to prey upon shipping—European and 
Indian as well as Arab and Persian—oft the Persian 
coast and in the Straits of Murmur,. 

Part of the impulse for the Kaw&rixn's marauding 
derived from their persistent quarrel with the Al Bu 
Sa c Id rulers of 'Uinta, a quarrel which in the 
last two decades of the :8th century came to focus 
upon control of the stretch of coast to the north of 
§ufo 5 r, which the Kawishn endeavoured—with some 
success—to wrest from tho Al Bti Sa‘Id with the 
object of commanding the approaches to the Gulf and 
waylaying vessels passing through the Straits of 
Hurmuz. It was largely the exploits of the KawSsim 
tliat were responsible for the southern short of the 
Gulf, from Rams to Dubayy, becoming known to 
European mariners in these years as "the Pirate 
Coast". A new twist, and added strength, was given to 
the Kawasim’s piratical activities, and to their feud 
with the AI Bu Sa'Jd, by the assertion by the Wahha¬ 
bis of Nadjd of an ascendancy over the Pirate Coast 
in the first decade of the 19th century. The conversion 
of the I>avrasi m and other maritime tribes to the 
Wahhabi practice of Islam injected an element of 
fanaticism into their piratical forays, so that the 
campaign of depredation that ensued took on the 
character of a seaborne dfihdd. 

The Kasim! war fleet, operating with Wahhabi 
encouragement, if not under actual Wahhabi direc¬ 
tion. was reckoned in 1223/1808 to number some 70-80 
Urge dhows; if fishing and pearling vessels were in¬ 
cluded, the KSsiml confederacy’s total strength was 
said to exceed 800 vessels manned by 18,000-25,000 
fighting men. (Another estimate, made in 1233/1818. 
put the resources of the Arabian maritime tribes at 
So large dhows and i6t smaller craft, manned by 
10,000 fighting men.) Controlling Linga and part of 
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Ki&hm Island, and with bases at Khawr Fakkan, 
Dibba and Khawr Kalba. facing the Gulf of ‘UnUn, 
the Rawisim were able to strike at will at any ships 
entering or leaving the Straits of Humiuz. Often they 
would lie concealed, waiting for their prey, in the 
deep winding inlets of Khawr al-Sha^in (Elpliinstone’s 
Inlet) and ghubbat ‘All (Malcotn's Inlet) on the 
western and eastern skies respectively of the Musan- 
dani peninsula (Ra's aJ DjibAI), the existence of 
which was not known to European seamen until the 
first survey of the Gulf was undertaken by the 
Bombay Marine (the armed maritime service of the 
English East India Company) after 1235-6/1820. 
Hence the Kawbsim were able on a number of 
occasions to elude pursuit by the cruisers of the 
Bombay Marine by slipping into these hidden 
anchorages. 

With the passage of time the Kawdsim grew 
bolder, ranging as far afield as the coasts of Kutch 
and Kathiawar, fhc ports of the Hadramawt and the 
lower reaches of the Red Sea. They sailed in squadrons 
of up to twenty dhows, taking their prizes by closing 
alongside, grappling and boarding. As often as not 
they would put the entire crew of a captured vessel 
to the sword—generally arnid clamorous avowals of 
religious fervour. Women, children and slaves taken 
captive cere afterwards either distributed among 
their captors or. In the case of the first two, held for 
later ransom. A fifth of all booty taken was reserved 
for eventual consignment to the Sa‘GdI iindnt at 
DirSyya fa.v.], the Wahhabi capital. A good portion 
of the remainder was customarily disposed of at 
Babrayn, which served as the principal clearing¬ 
house for the proceeds of KAsimi piracy. 

After the capture of a number of European and 
Indian ships by the Rawfisim the British authorities 
in India dispatched an expedition fo attack Ra’s 
al-Khayma, Linga and the KArimI outposts on Ki^hm 
I. and at Shinas, on the c Um5nI coast, in the autumn 
and winter of 1809-10 fSha*ban-Dhu ’ 1 -H«didi»h 
1224). The expedition had only partial success tn 
crippling the Kdwaslm’s naval capabilities. Many 
K&simi dhows were absent from their home ports on 
piratical or trading voyages, while others had been 
hidden, after word of the expedition’s objectives had 
leaked out ahead of its sailing, in the inlets of the Ra*s 
ai-Piibai. The expedition’s commanders were also 
inhibited by the orders given them not to cross 
swords with the Wahhfibi ruler. A second expedition, 
dispatched in the winter of 1819-20 (Mubarram- 
Djumada I, 1235), after the defeat of the Wahhabis 
and the destruction of Dir*iyya by Ibrahim Pasha 
the previous year, was far more effective in subduing 
the RawSsim. Ra*s al-Khayma and the other piratical 
ports were reduced, the KSsiml war fleet was burned 
or prized, and the KdtimI chieftains, along with the 
other principal staykks of the Pirate Coast, were made 
to subscribe to a treaty (the General Treaty of Peace 
of RabI* I, r235/January 1820) outlawing piracy lor 
ever. 

Neither the expedition of 1809-10 nor that of 
1819-20 had attempted to bring to book the man who 
was undoubtedly the most reckless and ferocious free¬ 
booter in the Gulf in the entire 19th century—Rahma 
b. Djabir, head of the Al Djaltlhima branch of the 
*Utub, whose base for more than thirty years was 
located at Khawr Hasan m north-western Rafar 
\q.v. J. Rahma’s blood-stained career had its origins in 
his falling out with the Al Khalifa of Bq^rayn [q.v.] 
over the division of the spoils from their joint con¬ 
quest of the island in 1197/2783. From that time until 
the end of his life he conducted an unrelenting war 


of attrition, marked as much by fierce daring as by 
atrocious cruelty, against the trade and shipping of 
the Al Khalifa and their kinsmen, the Al $ab*b of 
Kuwayt. His roost remarkable single feat was his 
capture in D&u ’I-Ka'da 1224/December 1809 of 
twenty large Kuwaytl dhows, whose crews he mas¬ 
sacred to a man. He escaped the attentions of the 
British expeditionary- force al that time in the lower 
Gulf, partly because of confusion over his status (he 
was a Wahhabi protig*) but mainly because his 
stronghold at Khawr Hasan was deemed too difficult 
of access to attack from the sea. Some time later (in 
1227/1512 or 1231/18x8—the accounts vary) he fell 
out with the Wahhabis and was forced to abandon 
Khawr Hasan. He established a new lair in 1234/late 
i8i3, after the Wahhflbl collapse, at Dammam, on 
the Has 4 coast, from which he continued to harry the 
seaborne commerce of Babrayn. 

Rahma b. Djabir was again spared retribution at 
the hands of the British expedition of 18x9-20, less 
because he had now assumed the guise of a Persian 
dependant than because his vendetta against the Al 
Khalifa, however, brutally it might be conducted, 
was reluctantly conceded to come within the category 
of legitimate warfare and not that of piracy. As a 
consequence of the improved security established by 
the British expedition and the subsequent system of 
"watch and cruise" operated by the Bombay Marine, 
Rahma b. .DjAbir’s fortunes steadily declined, until by 
1241-2/1826 his fleet has been reduced to a single 
dhow. Now seventy years of age and totally blind, he 
had his last fight with the Al Khalifa war fleet off 
Dammam in ^umada II, 1242/December 1826- 
January 1827. Surrounded and outnumbered, he 
calmly set fire to the magazine of his ship and blew 
her, himself and everyone aboard to the gates of 
Paradise. 

The last serious piratical outbreak in the Gulf 
occurred in Shawwai- Dhu ’1-Hididia 1250/February- 
April 1835. when the Banu YSs of Abu Dhabi (AbQ 
£abf), hitherto little given to piracy, made a wholesale 
attempt upon the trade of the Gulf in a desperate 
bid to recoup their economic fortunes, which had 
been severely depressed by prolonged warfare with 
the Kawasim and the loss of the annual pearl fishery 
for several years running. Brought to action off the 
Tuubs by the Bombay Marine sloop ElphinstOM on 
18 Ph il ’I-Hidjdja 1250/16 April 2835, the Band Yhs 
war fleet was outfought and scattered. The following 
month the British political resident in the Gulf, 
Captain Samuel Hcnneli, persuaded the rulers of Abh 
I>habi. Shardia, Ra*s al-Khayma. Dubayy and 
‘Adira&n to agree to a suspension of hostilities at sea 
among themselves for the duration of the coming 
pearling season. The maritime truce signed on 22 
Mubarram 1251/21 May 1835 ran for a period of six 
months, to 29 Radjab 1251/21 November 1835. It was 
renewed every spring for the next seven years, being 
gradually extended in length to cover the full twelve 
months of the year. In 1259/1843 it was renewed for a 
ten-year period, at the expiry of which it was made 
permanent, in a treaty signed by the principal Trucial 
Shaykljs on 25 Ratljab 1269/4 May 1853. Though 
isolated outbreaks of piracy were to occur at intervals 
up to this contury, notably in the narrow waters 
between Babrayn and the Hasa coast, the institution 
and consolidation of the trucial system brought to an 
end the great age of piracy in the history of the Gulf. 
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KURSI, an Arabic word borrowed from Aramaic 
(Syriac form kurseyd 9 , in Hebrew: Jiss/; see Th. 
Noldckc, Manddiscke Grammatik, 128 -. Fraenkel, D< 
vocabulis peregrinis, 22 ; L. Koehler, W. Bnumgarteu, 
Lexicon in Veterts Testaments fibres, 446I which can 
signify seat, in a very general sense (chair, couch, 
throne, stool, even bench). In the daily life of me¬ 
diaeval Muslims it refers more specifically to a stool 
(i.e. seat without back or arm-rests), and there are 
a number of other terms which arc applied to a throne 
{sarir and takht, for example). 

Kursi is found on two occasions in the Qur’an 
(II, 256, XXXVIII, 33), and the commentators (al- 
Tabari, Didim* al-bayitt , Cairo 2323, iii, 7; al- 
Zamakhsharl, al ■ K osJishdf, Calcutta 2856, i, 270; Ibn 
al~£iawzl, Zud, Cairo 1964, i, 304; al-Uayg&wi, 
Anwar, Leipzig 2846, i, 139; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 
Cairo 2952, i, 309-3x0; al-SuyujI, Tafsir al-Pialdlavn. 
Beirut 2969, 56; sl-K&timl, Mnftdsin, Cairo 1957, iii, 
659-67) tend to accord it the sense of throne, since its 
function (in the first verse, the throne of God which 
encompasses both Heaven and Earth, in tire second, 
the throno of King Solomon) is to bestow a particular 
majesty on the one who sits there. In opposition to an 
apparently anthropomorphic concept of God “sit¬ 
ting'* on a seat, another explanation has been put 
forward according to which, of the seven heavens 
encircling the universe, the two furthest from the 
globe will be c arsh (see below) and burst (the com 
mentators and the Ras&xl Ikbwdn al-fajd?, Cairo 
1929, ii, 22; Ibn S!n 5 , Risalat al- c Arsh , Ms. Nuruos- 
maniye 4 8 94 , fol. 494 b -495 b). Kursi (in the 
Kur’in) need not therefore indicate a seat in the 
usual sense of the word. There are other interpreta¬ 
tions of the term, some allegorical (kursi = the 
absolute knowledge of God, or his kingdom), some 
literal, for example: to£* (Jfur’Sn, XVII,44; XL, 25; 
XLIII, 82; LXXXI, 20;) = throne of God, while 
kursi — footstool, a bench set beforo the throne. 
This throne of God has been an object of debate 
among theologians (A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim 
creed, 67, 90, 93, 215 and especially 248, concerning 
*ar§h and burst). The rite of a certain §hl*l sect, at 
an early period in Muslim history, attributed a 
particular sanctity to an empty kursi (al-BalldhurT, 
Ansdb, ed. S. D. Goitein, vi, 242; J. Wellhausen, Die 
religibs-politischen Oppositionsparteie h, 85). 

The distinction between throne (tog) and footstool 
{hurst) probably reflects the tendency of mediaeval 
Muslims to indicate by means of the term kursi all 
kinds of supports: the word mirja c , which, among 
other usages (including that of footstool!) indicates 
an ink stand and the base of the small oriental table, 
may be replaced, in certain texts, by kursi ( J. Sadan, 
Lc mobilier au Procke-Orient midiival, Leiden 2976, 
91-4). To this meaning of “support", that of "lectern" 


should also be added. Many examples, designed to 
support copies of the l^ur^n (with straight or 
crossed legs) adorn mosques and are to be found in 
various museums {ibid., 224-3, **- 47 ©; J- A. Jaussen, 
in Mdlanges Xfaspero. iii, 29-23 and especially O. 
Kurz, in Islamic art in the Metropolitan Museum, ed. 
R. Ettinghausen, 299 -ji 4). The term tends thus to 
become loaded (especially in colloquial speech) with 
senses which, in richer and more exact terminology, 
are covered by distinct terms. Among the other 
objects designated by kursi the following are exam¬ 
ples: a support (stool) on which the turban is de¬ 
posited during the night (Dozy, Suppl. ii, 455 - 6 ); a 
chair of particular design used by women in child¬ 
birth {ibid.); a stool for daily ablutions (al-Tanukhl. 
al Mustii&dd, ro8); in mediaeval Egypt, a seat for 
flour sellers (Maimonides, 'feharot, ed. Derenbourg, 
I, 137); an astrolabe-stand (Dozy, loc. cit.); a slab 
into which a pointed instrument is implanted, 
through the base {ibid.); in Mecca, a kind of moving 
ladder (or staircase) near the I<a c ba {ibid.); among 
the Persians, a kind of stove (a low "table ', under 
which a fire is lit; blankets are laid on this fable and 
then wrapped round the knees to provide warmth, 
ibid.); the base of a column, pedestal (Beanssier, s.v.); 
a plate supporting the powder compartment and 
percussion mechanism of the flint-lock rifle {ibid.); in 
Spain, small pieces of silver or gold worn by women 
in their collars and known in Spanish as corci (Dozy- 
F.ngelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols, 93); kursi is 
the seat of a bishop, his see, diocese etc. (Dozy, 
Suppl., loc. cit.); in orthography, each of the charac¬ 
ters [alif, wdw, yiV) on (or under) which the hauiza 
is placed; in calligraphy, a kind of embellishment In 
square form (Huart, Calhgraphes, 352). 

In certain miniatures illustrating an Arabic 
astronomical work, which represent dhat al-bursi 
(Cassiopeia) in the form of a woman seated on a chair 
with back and arm-rests, we find the shape of a 
genuinely "classical" chair IE. Wellesz, in Art Often- 
lalis, iii, 8-9 and figs. 6, 44. 47 , 5 *). which, copied 
from one manuscript to another, tends to become 
modified to the point where it is adapted to the 
mediaeval Muslim concept (Sadan, op. cit., 225-6). In 
general, the kursi is nothing more than a stool. But, 
surrounded by other lower seats (cushions for ex¬ 
ample), such a stool can draw attention to the person 
who is seated there (see the dimensions indicated by 
M. D. Lutfi in Sumer, xvi, 129-30, in the Arabic 
section, unless it is lecterns that are in question). 
These A««i-stools were of various heights. Some had 
straight legs, others crossed legs (they are illustrated 
by a rich iconography, as well as by texts: O. Kurz, 
joc. cit.; Sadan, op. cit., 123-33). In the modem 
period, kursi is also applied to various chairs of 
"western-style" form. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 

(Cl. Huart - [J. Sadan]) 

I£URTUBA, Spanish C6rdoba, French Cordoue, 
English, Italian and German Cordova (Kordova), 
Latin Corduba, a town of southern Spain 
situated at 370 feet above sea-level on the right 
(north) bank of the central course of the Guadalquivir 
(from the Arabic al-Wadl al Kabir “the great river"), 
the ancient Bactis, with 2,234,000 inhabitants, is at 
the present day the capital of the province of the 
same name which lies on both sides of the river in 
the heart of Andalusia. 

The southern and smaller half of the province, 
practically the famous La Campifia [see sambaniya], 
rising in the south-east to a height of over 1,200 feet, 
is more level, hot and fertile, being especially devoted 
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to viniculture, while the northern, larger half which 
begin? in the Siena de Cordoba immediately to the 
north of the town, rises to heights over 2,900 feet 
high in the central Sierra Morena (Vfariani Montes) 
with the plateau of los Pedroches which inclines in a 
northerly direction to the Zujar valley in the west 
and the Guadalmet valley in the east ; this plateau is 
called Iklim a! Bold it (a by alTdri&l and by others 
Fc.hs aJ Balluf “Field of Oaks”, and in it lies the little 
town of Pedroche, known to the Arabs as Bitrawdj 
or Bitrusli (whence ul-Bi(ru<yi The north has 

a mote temperate climate and includes great stretches 
of hill country, suited for sheep and horse breeding 
(caballos cordobeses) and rich deposits of coal and 
mineral?. The name Cordoba has frequently been 
explained as from the Phoenician-Punic JHp. 

"good town” since Conde first suggested this ety¬ 
mology in his Description de Espada dc Xerif Ah dr is, 
Madrid 1799. 161 (for even rasher etymologies, see 
Madox, vi. 646 and alMakkarf, i, 355 )- The name Is 
certainly not Semitic but Old Iberian (cf. Salduba, 
the Old Iberian name for Caesar Augusta, whence 
Saragossa, Zaragoza; there is a Salduba *= Marbella 
in the south between Malaga and Gibraltar). After 
the Second Punic wai it became known as an im¬ 
portant and wealthy commercial city (ucs Cordubensc ) 
under the name Kop8u07) or Kop&u(Jx or Corduba. 
It was finally taken for Rome by C. Marcellus in 152 
B.C., colonised with Roman citizens and as Coionia 
Patricia raised to be the capital of the Provincia of 
Hispania Ulterior. As Cordoba had taken the side of 
Potupey, It was severely punished by Caesar after the 
battle of Muuda in 49 B.C., but in Imperial times it 
remained the capital of the province (it was the home 
of the two Senecas and Lucan) alternately with 
Ifispalis (Seville) and Italica (later the Arabic T^ika). 

Towards the second decade of the 5th century A.D., 
Cordova was devastated when the Vandals con¬ 
quered Baetica en route for North Africa. In 554 it 
passed to the Byzantines, who had come into the 
Iberian peninsula to help King Athanagild of the 
Visigoths, and the Greeks spread all through southern 
Spain. They probably took upon themselves the 
rebuilding of the old protective wall of the Roman 
urbs (juadtata and the enlargement of this enceinte in 
a southwards direction, as far as the northern bank 
of the river. In 571, King Leovigild. Athanagild’s 
successor, recovered it from the Byzantines; but 
although it was an episcopal see, it remained a place 
of no importance under the Visigothic domination. 

At the time of the Muslim conquest of Spain, 
Cordova was leading a precarious existence; its 
protective enceinte was partially ruinous on the west 
side, and a heavy surge in the river ? height had 
destroyed its bridge. The freedman Mugbitb al-ROml. 
lieutenant of J&riV b. Ziyid, occupied the town 
without resistance in SijawwSI 9j/July-August 7*1. 
and three months Inter, in Mubarram 93/October- 
Novcmber 711, the fortified church of San Acislo to 
tho south west of Cordova, where 400 knights of the 
Cordovan nobility had held out against the invaders, 
surrendered to al-MughlUr, ho treated the Cordovan 
citizens with clemency and entrusted the guarding of 
the town to the Jews. The governor al Hurr b. c Abd 
al-Rabman al-Thafcafl transferred the capital of al 
Andalusirom Seville to Cordova (97-100/7x6-19). His 
successor, the governor al-Samb b. M&lik al KhawlunI 
(100-2/719-21) restored the old Roman bridge and the 
ruinous part of the protective enceinte, and he 
founded the first Muslim cemetery of the town, sc. 
the Makbarat al-Rabad or "Cemetery of the Suburb” 
on the northern bank of the river. In ca. * 33 / 75 ©. the 


governor YQsuf b. *Abd al-Rabmiln al-Fihrl expro¬ 
priated the church of San Vicente, where he estab¬ 
lished the first cathedral mosque (at-Did mi*) in 
Cordova. This governor (129-38/747-56) was over¬ 
thrown by the Umoyyad prince e Abd al-Rahman I b. 
Mu c iwiya al Di^hil [f.r.j, the only Umayyad who 
had escaped from the massacre of his house in Syria; 
the great period of prosperity of the city now began, 
and lasted throughout the Uinavyad dynasty fy.e.) of 
Cordova, which was independent of the ‘Abbasids in 
Baghdad (138 403 or 42 */ 75 6 *©*3 or X031). 

This incomparable period of splendour of the west¬ 
ern rival of Baghdad, the city of the caliphs, is 
uniquely perpetuated in the great mosque lying just 
in front of the lofty ancient Moorish bridgehead, the 
Christian fortrcss-towcr of La CaJahorra (Arabiciscd 
from the Iberian Calagurris), the KaT>a of the west ; 
although, at the reconquest in 1236, it became a 
Christian cathedral and was disfigured by alterations, 
it has on the whole faithfully retained its Arabic 
character with its forest of pillars, its outer court 
(Patio de los Naranjos), the wall which encircles it as 
if it were a fortress or monastery, and the bell-tower, 
which is a work of the lOtli century constructed front 
the remains of the 4th/ioth century Arab minaret. 
Also, the name of La Mezquita or "The Mosque" has 
remained the popular one for this building. However, 
all the other splendid buildings and monuments of 
this wor’d* famed period of splendour in the early 
middle ages have disappeared except for a few 
wretched fragments. When the shrewd e Abd al* 
Rabm4n I had laid the foundations for the su¬ 
premacy of his dynasty in circumstances of excep¬ 
tional difficulty, by attaining some success in putting 
a stop to the rivalries and quarrels of not only the 
.Arabs of North and South but also between them and 
the Berbers of North Africa, the Spanish renegades 
and the Mozarabs who remained a constant weakness 
to Arab rule in Spain and brought about its ultimate 
fall, he began the building of the great mosque in the 
last two years of his life 171 *2/787-8. His son and 
successor Hi&bam I (172-80/788-96) completed it. and 
built the minaret (often called in Spain $awma c a and 
matidr = tnandra), but *Abri al Rahman 11 (206-38/ 
822-52), son and successor of the Amir al -HaVcani 1 
(180-206/796-822). found himself forced to enlarge the 
building; by extending the it naves southwards he 
added 7 transepts with 10 rows of pillars and built 
the second tnibnXb into the south wall, where was 
later constructed the chapel of Nuestra Seftora de 
Villaviciosa (833*48). while his son and successor 
Muhammad I (238-73/852*86) had in 852*6 thoroughly 
to overhaul the older building, which had been too 
hurriedly put up; he devoted particular attention to 
the decoration of the doors and walls, railed off the 
maksHra reserved lor the A mlr and the court in front 
of the nnkrnb by a wooden screen and built a covered 
passage (sdbdf) from Alc&zar, the palace to the west 
of the mosque, to provide a direct and private 
entrance to the makfurn at the daily prayers. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman HI, al-Ni$ir (300-50/913-61) [f.o.J who 
marks the zenith of the Arab epoch in Spain, rebuilt 
the minaret, which had been severely damaged by the 
earthquake of 880, in splendid fashion. He enlarged 
the fafin or courtyard in a northerly direction, 
demolished the ancient fawma'a and built another 
one, the forerunner of tho great Hispano-Moorish 
minarets of the 6th/i2th century, which support an 
actual bell hidden behind a stone revetment. It was 
this same prince who was the builder of the celebrated 
country estate Madlnat al-Zahri* (now called Cordoba 
la Vieja) for his beloved al-ZahrS\ one-and a half 
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hours' journey north-west of Cordova at the foot of 
the Sierra (cl. al Makkari, i, 344 f!.). In 1833, Pedro 
de Madrazo identified the remains of this town, and 
in 1923 the whole of its enceinte was declared a 
national monument; since then, excavations have 
restored some of the splendours of the great caliph 
al*X 5 $ir's creation, and especially, the great hall 
called the 'Salon Rico”, which is at present to u 
considerable extent restored. The most beautiful 
extension of the mosque proper (almost doubling it) 
was carried out by die learned and scholarly caliph 
al-Hakam al*Mustan$ir biliah (350-66/961-76), son 
and successor of the great *Abd al~Rabm&u 111 , who 
ordered his Prime Minister or Grand Vizier (called 
badiib in Spain) l^ia'far al*$akhbi to extend the 
colonnades in the mosque to the south by the addition 
of i\ transepts, and built a splendid new mafoUra, a 
new sdbd{ and the third noble ttufirdb, which alone has 
survived in its entirety. The last great extension was 
made by Hisham II al-MtPayyad's (366-99/976-1009) 
powerful vizier, the regent al-Man$ur (Almanzor, d. 
392/1002), who added seven colonnades to the whole 
length of the building in the east and thereby raised 
the total number of naves (previously zz) to 19, but 
threw the ntihrdb out of its proper place at the end 
of the central axis of the sanctuary (on account of 
the precipitious slope down to iho Guadalquivir it 
was found impossible to extend the building further 
to the south). Like al- 2 ahra J in the north-west, al- 
Madlna al- 2 ahira ("the flourishing city"), founded to 
the east of Cordova by al Mansur to be the seat of the 
government and its offices, was destroyed in the 
period of revolution in the beginning of the 5th/ntli 
century and has now quite disappeared. 

After the complete extinction of the Umayyads 
with Hicham III aJ-Mu*tadd (418-22/1027-31), Cor¬ 
dova became a republic under the presidency of three 
E)jahwarids: Abu ’ 1 -Hazm Dlahwar b. Muhammad b. 
Ejahwar (1031-43). Abu 'l-Walld Muhammad (1043- 
64) and *Abd al-Malik (1064-70). In the latter year it 
passed to the ‘AbbSdids of Seville; in 1091 to the 
Almoravids, who in 517/1123 built the protective 
enceinte of the eastern part of the town; and in 1148 
to the Almohads. With its conquest by Ferdinand 111 
of Castile in 1236, it was doomed to inevitable decline. 

Of the countless Arab scholars who belonged to 
Cordova, we will only mention here Ibn H;um (d. 
4 If-v-]), Avtrrofa (Ibn Rusljd [f.r.]) (d. 
595/1198) and Maimonides (d. 601/1204 [sec ibn 
mavmOn]). 
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ed. 1892; idem, Una excursion a las ruinas de 
Medina Az-Zahra in La Espana Moderna (z. Julio 
1906), 19-48; K. E. Schmidt, Cordoba und Granada, 
Leipzig-Berlin 1902 (Seemann’s Beruhmie Kunst 
stdiUn, No. 13); Baedeker's Spanien und Portugal, 
1906, 346-35 (with an excellent plan of the city and 


of the mosque); A. F. Calvert, Moorish remains in 
Spain. London 1906, 1-233 (text inaccurate; the 
numerous illustrations, some coloured, are very 
successful, most of them excellent); A. F. Calvert 
and Walter M. Gallichan, Cordova, a city 0/ the 
Moors, with r6o illustrations, London 1907; E. 
Rcdel, Ambrosio de Morales, estudio biogrdfieo, 
Cordova 1908, 427 (on old and unusual descriptions 
of the town); Idris!, Description de la Grande 
MosqiUe da Cordoue, ed., tr. and commentary by 
A. Dessus-Lamaru, Algiers 1949. R- Aguilar 
Priego, Datos inlditos sobrt la restauracidn del At th¬ 
rob de la Mczquita de Cdrdoba, in BRAC, Iv (i943)« 
139-66; K. Brlsch, Die Fenslcrgitler und verwandte 
Ornamentc tier Hauptmoschu von Cdrdoba, Berlin 
1966; E. Camps Cazorla, Alddulo, propcrcioncs y 
composition tn la arquitectura calijal cordobcsa, 
Madrid 1953; R. Castejdn Calderdn, Madmat al- 
Zahra en los textos dr a be s, in Al-Mulk, i (1959-60), 
61 • 106, ii, (1961-2), 119-56; R. Castejdn y Martinez 
de Arizala, articles published in BRAC. Las ruinas 
de Medina Az-Zahra, vi (1923), 105-6; Medina 
Zalina: una Cdrdoba desapartcida y misleviosn, vtii 
(1924), 153*74; El piano de Medina Aiahara, xi 
(1925), 22-3; Las piedras rayadas de Medina 
A Sahara, xvii (1926), 775-8; C6rdoba califal, xxv 
(1929), 253339; J nfor me acerca de los datos y rest:s 
arqueoiogicos del Alcdzar califal de Cdrdoba, xxvi 
(i 93 °). 33-42; La porlada de Mohamed I (Puerto de 
San Esteban ) en la gran Mczquita de Cordoba, li 
(1944), 491-309; La nueva pita de Alamiria y las 
representations zoomdrficas calif ales, liii (1943), 
198-211; El pnidmento de la Mezqmta de Cdrdoba, 
liv (1945), 327-30; Mas sobre cl pavimenio de la 
Mczquita, lvi (1946), 233-4; Excavaciones cn 
monasteries • nozdiabes de la Sierra de Cdrdoba, Ixi 
( 1949 ). 65-76; I'estigios de alcdzarcs musulmancs cn 
Cdrdoba. Ixii (1949). 213-22; Monumentos histdrico- 
artist nos de Cdrdoba: A lam rda, Ixx (1954), 150 * 5 : 
Kotos de tepografia califal: Racdquin y el arratal 
de los Pergaminfros. ibid., 169-76; Un printer 
een/enano de excavaciones cn Medina al-Zahra, Ixxi 
(* 954 ). 308 x3; idem, articles published in Al- 
Mulk: Los monumentos drabes de Cdrdoba, i ( 1959 - 
bo), 139-62; Excavaciones en el corlijo El Alcaide 
}Dar al-Naural, ibid., 163-66; Los monumentos 
drabes de Cdrdoba, ii (1961-2), 220-56; El barrio del 
Sabu/ar, iv (2964-65), 58-60; El pago de Tejavana, 
ibid., 60-3; Rabauales y sus alrededores, ibid., 62-3; 
Pic Jr as cal 1 fates en Londtes, ibid., 117-24; Los 
monumentos drabes de Cdrdoba, ibid., 137-64; idem, 
Excavaciones del plan national en Medina Asahra 
(Cdrdoba), camparia de 194 j, Madrid 1943; idem, 
Huevas excavaciones cn Madmat al-Zakrd: cl salon 
de c Abd al-Rahman III, in Andalus, x (1943), 147* 
54; idem, Suevas idcnlificaciones cn la lopografia 
de la Cdrdoba califal, in Aclas del Primer Congreso 
de Estudios Arabes e Isldmicos, Cdrdoba 1962, 
Madrid 1964, 371-89; idem, Las excaiaciones en 
Medina Axahra de 1967 a 69, in BAEO, vi (1970). 
203-8; idem. Las excavaciones en Medina Azakra en 
*973 y 74 . «8id., xi (1975), 219-21; idem, La mez- 
quila aljama de. Cdrdoba, Le6n 1971; idem, Del arte 
romano al gran arte califal, in Cdrdoba, colonies 
patricia, corte de los cal if as, lux de Occidente, Le6n 
1975, 113-39; idem, ; Medina Axahara, Le6n 1976; 
V. Escribano Ucelay, Mczquita de la calle Rey 
Heredia, in Al-Mulk, iv (1964-5), 83-roi; C. Ewort, 
Spanisch-islamiseke System sich hreusender Bdgen: 
1 . Die senkrechten tbenen Systemc sich hreusender 
Bdgcn els StiUzkonslruklionen der tier Rippcnkup- 
peln in der ehcmaligen llauptmoschee von Cdrdoba. 
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Berlin 1968; R. Fernindez Gonzalez, Aporlacicnes 
a la localisation de al-Madina al-Zahira, in A i- 
Mulh, iv (1964-5), 44-6; R. Gilvez Villatoro, Vn 
documento inestimable para la historia de Cdrdoba : 
el calendario mozdrabe de Recemundo, in BRA C, ix 
(1924), 237-69; E. Garcia G6mez, Notas sobre la 
topograjia cordobesa en los Anales de al-Hakam II 
Por *Isa Razi, in And., xxx (1965), 319-79; M. 
G<5me2-Moreno, El arte arabc espahol hasta los 
almohades. Arte tttozdrabe, in Ars Hisfaniae, iii 
(Madrid 1951); F. Hemdndez Ciminez, La Uchum- 
bre de la gran Mezquita de Cdrdoba , in A rch. Esp. dc 
Arte y Arqueohgia, iv, (1928), 191-225; idem, El 
code en la historiografia arabe de la M/squita Mayor 
de Cdrdoba. C&utribucidn al estudio del monument0, 
in Al-Mulk, i (1961-2), 5-57; idem, El alminar dc 
c Abd al-Rahman III en la Xlezquita Mayor de 
Cdrdoba, Granada 1975; E. Lambert, Vhistoirc de 
la Grande-Mosqude <U Cordoue aux VIII* cl /A'® 
sidclcs cTaprti dcs textes inddits, in AIEO Algiers, ii 
(1936), 165-79; E. L^vi-Proven^al, L'Espagnc 
musulmanc au X ® ricclc. Institutions et vie so dale, 
Paris 1932; idem, Hist, de l’Esp. At us., Paris 1950-3, 
Span. tr. by E. Garcia Gdmcz, in Historia de Espana 
dirigida por R. Mend tidez Pi dal, iv, v, Madrid 
(1950*7); M. Mufioz Vazquez, Los bancs ctrades dc 

06 rdoba. in Al-Mulk, ii (1961-2), 53-177; M. Ocafta 

Jimenez, Las puertas dc la tnedina de Cd'doba, in 
And., iii (1935), 143 51; idem, La Basilica dc San 
Vicente y la Gran Mezquita de Cdrdoba, ibid,, vii 
(1942), 347-66; idem, articles on al-Madina al- 
Zdhira, Madinat al-Zahrd 5 and Mezquita de Cor¬ 
doba. in Diccionaric de It istoria de Espaha, Madrid 
1952; idem. Notas sobre la Cdrdoba de Ibn Hazm, 
in Al-Mulk, iii (1963), 53*62; idem, C 6 rdcba mu - 
sulnuin, in Cdrdoba, colonia Patricia, corte, etc., 
Le6n 1975, 25*48; B. Pavdn Maldonado, Memories 
de la excavation de la mezquita de Madinat al-Zahrd, 
Madrid 1956; idem. La loza domlstica de Madinat 
al-Zahrd *, in And., xxxvii (1972), 191*227; idem, 
La formation del arte hispanomusulmdn. Hacia un 
corpus de la ornanuntacidn del Calif ate de Cdrdoba: 
decoracidn geomiirxca rectilinea, in ibid., xxxviii 
(1973), 195-242; H. Stem, Les tnosaiques de la 
Grande Mosqute de Cordoue, Berlin 1976; L. Torres 
Baibas, articles published in And.: Basas califules 
decoradas, ii (1934), 342-4; Reparacidn de la 
techumbre de la mezquita de Cdrdoba en el siglo 
XVIII , iv (1936-9), 171-3; Restaurecidn en el siglo 
XVIII de la alpula que precede al mihrdb de la 
mezquita de C 6 rdoba, ibid., 198-200; Nuevos datos 
documentales sobre la construction de la Mezquita 
de Cdrdoba en el reinado de ( A bd al-Rahmdn II, vi 
(1941), 411-22; La Albolafia de Cdrdoba y la gran 
noria toledana, vii (1942), 461-9; Un nutvo cietvo 
califal de bronce , ix (1944), 167 71; Excavaciones en 
Madinat al-Zahrd > (1926-1936 y 1943), xi (1946), 
439-42; La portada de San Esteban en la mezquita 
de Cdrdoba, xii (1947), 127-44; Rcstauracidn de las 
ruinas del saldn de *A bd al-Rahman III cn Mac&nat 
al-Zahrd 3 , xiii (1948), 446-72; Nuevos datos sobre 
la mezquita dc Cdrdoba cristianizada , xiv (1949), 
455-7; idem, Arlc hispanotnusulrndn hasta la caida 
del Califalo dc Cdrdoba, in Historia de Espaha diri¬ 
gida por R. Mendndez Pidal, v (1957). 33»'788; 
idem, La Mezquita de Cdrdoba y Madinat al-Zahrd , 
Madrid 1952; R. Velazquez Bosco, Medina Azzahra 
y Alamiriya, Madrid 19x2; idem, Excavaciones en 
Medina A zahra, Metnoria de lo descubierto en dichas 
excavaciones redactada por el delegado-director de las 
WMStnns, Madrid 1923. 

(C. F. Seybold - (M. OcAfiA Jimenez]) 


al-SURTUBI, AbO c Abd AllAii Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Ab! Bakr b. Faradj al-Ansar! al- 
Kh/zpadjI al-Andalus!, Muslim scholar of the 
Malik, law school, an expert on faadith and well- 
known for his commentary on the Kur’Sn. He is the 
subject of an article in the Dibadf of Ibn Farfeun, 
which is devoted to biography of the MalikI fufaahd* 
of Spain and the Maghrib up till the 8th/i4th century. 
He also features in an article in Na/h al-fib of al- 
Makljcarl. Very little information is known concerning 
his life. Born in Spain, he was one of those who 
travelled outside this country (al-Makkari). Al- 
Dhahabi is said to have written of him: "He travelled, 
he wrote and he took lessons from the masters.’ 1 In 
fact, he made his way *0 the Orient and settled at 
Munyat Abi 'l-Khusavb in Upper Egypt (MTnat BanI 
Kha? 3 b in the version of Ibn al-Imad, Shadhardt, v, 
335 ); and was buried there in 671/1272. 

Al-Dhahabi says of him, in his Ta'rikh al-Isldm, 
that he was an imam versed in numerous branches of 
scholaiship, an ocean of learning whose works testify 
to the wealth of his knowledge, the width of his 
intelligence and his superior worth. Al-KutubI, in his 
< Uyun aJ-taxcd/ikh, refers to him in approximately 
the same terms. But in addition to being a conscien¬ 
tious scholar, he was remembered as a pious man, 
inclined towards asceticism and towards meditation 
on the life after death. He appeared in public attired 
in a single garment and wore a small cap (fafaiyya) 
on his head. 

Among his masters, the best known is Abu 
‘Abb 3 s Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-Rurtubl whose com¬ 
mentary on Muslim, al-Mufhim fi shark Muslim, he 
studied. This man was an eminent MalikI faftih, 
bom in Cordova in 578/1173. and died in Alexandria 
in 656/1259. (He was a teacher of traditions and a 
foremost expert on the Arabic language. He travelled 
in the Orient where his reputation became wide¬ 
spread. AI-NawawI quotes his Mufhitn in a number 
of places in his own work.) There is mention of two 
other masters from whom he learned faaditfr: the 
fa&jif Abu *AH al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Bakri, and the (ta/iz Abu 'l-Hasin C A 1 I b. Muham¬ 
mad b. *A 1 I b. Hafs al-Yah$ubl. 

Among his works, his biographers first mention his 
commentary on the Kur’an intitled al-Diamt * li- 
afakdm al-Kur*dn tea ’l-mubayyin li-tnd tadammana 
min al-sunna wa-aydt al-furkan. Then they refer to 
the following titles: al-Asnd, on the interpretation of 
the most beautiful names of God; al-Tadhkdr ji affal 
al-adhkdr, where "he followed the pattern of the 
Tibyan of al-Nawawi, while producing a more com¬ 
plete- work and making use of greater learning”; 
Kitdb al-Tadhkira bi-umur al-dhhira [see aL-MahdIJ; 
Shark al-Tafui$$i\ Kitdb Kam K a!-fairs bi 'l-sued tea 
'l-hanafa wa-radd dhill al-sv y al bi H-kutub tea 7 - 
shafa'a, which Ibn Farfoun considers the best example 
of writing in this genre; and an (Jrdiuxa, where the 
names of the Prophet were brought together. All 
these titles testify eloquently to the religious pre 
occupations of al- Kurt^bl. 

His commentary is of great richness and of great 
utility. All the authors who have spoken of al- 
Rurtubl acknowledge it and insist on tho benefit 
which may be derived from it. From the introduction 
onwards, he puts emphasis on the worth of the 
KuriSn, on the elevated rank of those who are its 
“bearers”, on the eminence in the eyes of God of 
those who make an effort ( iditihdd) to derive from 
it by istinbdf teaching which conforms to the ma'&nl, 
that is to say, to that which God wishes to signify: 
"what is known with certainty by the man who 
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knows Die Book ol Cod, is that he is to reject that 
which Ho forbids and to remember that which has 
been explained to him in this Book, to fear God and 
stand in awe of Him, to hold himseif under His 
protection, and to abstain from disobeying Him 
through shame in respect to Him; then he is charged 
with the burdens of the prophets {Ja-invahu fwtnwilti 
l-rusul) and he. must become a witness to the 
Resurrection before adepts of religions of a different 
persuasion Such is the high estimation 

placed by al-Kiirpibl on the role of the commentator. 

The entire Introduction Is divided Into chapters 
which constitute a sort of ethic, methodology and 
theology of the commentary. Attention is drawn to 
the superior qualities of the Kur’An (faddH! at- 
Kur’dn) which comes from the. light of the essence of 
God [ja-kuua win nOr dhutihi ); God gives his servants 
the strength to bear it (4 ff-)- Then (10), al-Kurtubi 
turns to the manner of reading the Book of God 
(1 kayfiyyat al-tildva lt-Kildb Allah) in a chapter which 
may be compared with that of al-GhazAll in the Jf:yd y . 
intitledvirfiH* $ird*at al-Kur^an ; he discusses at length 
the problem ol knowing whether the Knr’Anic text 
may be chanted or set to music • he maintains that 
it is impious to believe that the KurVrn requires 
embellishment by the human voice. An important 
chapter (17) concerns the inward dispositions of men 
who pursue knowledge of the Kur’An: they must rid 
themselvesof all hypocritical consideration of the self 
(labdbit min al-riya 9 ) nnd, turning towards God 
through tiaba and iudba, attain with self-purification 
to perfect sincerity (r^/dj). This could he interpreted, 
on account of the opposition of the two term*, nyd* 
and 1 &£/»?, well-known in Sfifism, as a sign of deep 
mystical piety, and this is confirmed by the passage 
which follows (20) denling with that which the sonl 
must observe and not neglect. Then come* a technical 
chapter (23) on the i*rdb of the Kur’an and the effort 
Which must be made to read and recite it correctly. 
A few more headings may be noted: Value of com¬ 
mentary and commentators (26): That respect for 
the Book and its sacred character is an obligatory 
requirement of the reader and of the "bearer" of the 
Kur’an (27): Against a commentary based on personal 
point of view (ra'y) (31J; On interpretation (fabxdtt) 
of the Book through the $u*ma of the Prophet (37); 
How to study and understand the Book and the 
xt/wia (30); aud On the meaning of the saying of the 
Prophet: "This Kur’an has been revealed according 
to seven letters** (or readings:) 11 u:zt/a c a/d sab'oi 
<if.ru/); "therefore read according to that which is the 
easiest for you** (41). Particularly interesting is the 
chapter {49) on the unity Idiam*) of the parts of the 
Kur’&n; it comprises a precise and concise history 
of the text, as far as the recension of ‘UthmAn, with 
a study of the arrangement ilartib) of the suras and 
verses (59). After which. ai-Kurtubl defines the 
meaning of the words stira, dya, halitna, hat / (65), 
and he replies to the question as to whether there 
are in the Book words foreign to the Arabic language 
(68), which leads him to speak of the inimitability 
of the Kur’an al-tfur 3 dn) (59), of which he 

examines ten aspects: 1. the extraordinary stylistic 
arrangement ( al-nazm al-badi'); i. the method (w sltib), 
different to all those followed by the Arabs; 3. the 
penetrating eloquence Id^a^ta) which cannot be that 
of any created being; 4. the information regarding 
events of the past since the beginning ci the world 
until the revelation given to Muhammad; 5. the 
power to handle the Arabic language in a way that 
no Arab has been able to do, which has led to the 
unanimous consensus on the fact that Cod “has 


placed every word and every letter in its correct 
place ”; here al-Kurtubi refutes the Mu'taziJI concept 
of i*#fx: 6. the fulfilment of promises, whether 
absolute, or accompanied by a condition; 7 * informa¬ 
tion concerning the future; 8. the teaching of aJiMw, 
the permitted and the forbidden constituting the 
sustenance of all men (Miitufm faami* al-andm) ; the 
socorous phrases (al-fiikam atbdligha) of which the 
number and the nobility arc beyond the abilities of 
a human being; and 10. tho coherence {tondsub) 
between all that is contained in tho Book whether 
of manifest or arcaiic nature, without any contradic¬ 
tion. The introduction ends with reflections on the 
is/tV&a and the basuiala. 

The commentary of al-KurtubT is principally 
distinguished by the recourse to a very great number 
of badiths. Many are found here which are not 
mentioned by al Tabari and, unlike his eminent 
predecessor. al-Kurtubi is more interested in the 
content (rwrbi) than in the process of transmission. 
The fiadlths arc therefore assembled for the purpose 
of the reply that they offer to the question raised by 
the verse under discussion. Above all, the work 
consists of exegeses designed to clarify the meaning 
and Implication of the Law. On this point, his work 
approximates to the composition of a treatise of 
uyil and of /uni*. and it can be understood how 
Alunad 'Abil al-'Alfm al-Bardunl, in the preface to 
the second edition of the Tajslr, should write: "This 
work is such that the reader can almost dispense with 
the study of works of fifth.” 

AI-Kurtubl also devotes considerable space to 
philological and stylistic commentary, founded on 
the vast knowledge that he had of the work of 
grammarians, of works of rhetoric, as well as of books 
of adab. In addition, there are brief references to the 
theological ideas of baldm, accompanied by discussion 
of doctrines. For example, with regard to the verse 
(II, 7) “God has set a seal on their heart", he gives 
the Sunni interpretation and rejects that of the 
Kadariyya. But, unlike Fakhr al-Din nl-RAzI, al- 
Kurtubl does not attempt to derive philosophical 
notions and conceptions from Kur’Anic verses. Thus, 
when explaining the word kayytim (II, 255) in the 
verse of the Throne, al-RAzi interprets it at once as 
denoting ftd 3 im li-dAdliki (existing through Himself) 
as Ibn Sina defined it in the Jsidrat, and he draws 
from this all the metaphysical consequences: al- 
Kur|ubi simply gives it the sense, according to 
Katada, of alkd 3 ittt bi-tadbir md khalaka (He who 
concerns Himself with the government of His crea¬ 
tion), or, according to al-Hasan al-Bayrl, the sense of 
al-l'aid kulh na/s bi-rnd kasabat. He who 
exercises His surveillance over every' soul and that 
which it acquires, with a view to recompensing it 
according to its actions. 

Finally, al-Kurtubi reduces considerably, but not 
entirely, the dependence on interpretations and 
especially elucidations based on accounts furnished 
by rabbinical legends, apocryphal gospels and other 
equally unreliable sources. Thus he makes very little 
use of the isnWliyydl fy.tr.], unlike al-Tabari and even 
al-RSz!. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. The Ta/sir 

is quoted according to the 3rd Cairo edition ( Dar 

al-Kutub), 1387/1967. (R. Arnaldcz) 

AL-gURTUBl, Ya^va b. 'Umar b. Sa'dCn al- 
Aznl, poet and Malik! jurist, bom in Cordova 
in 486/1093. Ho travelled extensively in the east, 
visiting Cairo, Baghdad and Damascus for the 
purpose of study. He died in Maw?il on the ( Id al-Fitr 
in 567/1172. His chief surviving literary works are 
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Dald'il al afikdm, *Akidal al-Imdtn c Ali, and the 
poem on Muslim religious observances, the Urdjdzat 
al-uHlddtt, also known as al-Mukaddima al-Kurf*<- 
biyya, for which he Is best known. The Urd^usa sets 
out in summary form the basic observances o! the 
five "Pillars of Islam" in rhyming couplets designed 
to be easy for children to memorise, but the contents 
of the poem are in no way simplified for the juvenile 
reader. The eighteen abudb into which the Ur&uxa is 
divided deal both with the obligatory nil (fard'uj) 
connected with each observance, and with rules which 
are recommended but not obligatory (swum). 

The Urdjuza has been the subject of two com¬ 
mentaries, those of Ahmad b. ZarrOk al-FisI (died 
898/1493) and Muhammad b. IbrikhTm b. KhSlid al- 
Tata’I (died 941/1555)* 

Bibliography, lbu KhallikAn, Wafaydt, ed. 
M. M. ‘Abd al-Hamld, Cairo rg49, v, 219-2x1 
Brockelmann, GAL, I, 551, S 1 , 763: KabbAfa, 
Mu'iiam al-mu*allifln, xiii, 216. For the text of 
the Ur&f&zat al-wilddn, with an English translation, 
see R. Y. Ebied and M. j. L. Young, Tht Lrjuzat 
al-uHlddn of Yabya al-Qurjubi US6-$67! 1093-117 a), 
in IQ, jcviii (1976), 15*32; Lts Ned'mou it I-bnoti 
A'ehir et de el K'ortobi, ed. Si Salah el A’nteri, 
Constantine 1846. 

(R. Y. Ebied and M. J. L. Young) 
^ 0 $, a town of Upper Egypt situated on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, some 30 km. to the north 
of the ruins of Thebes (al-Aksur/Luxor) where the 
course of the river is at its closest point to the Red 
Sea, or about 200 km. from Kusayr [fl.v.]. 

This large village with a Coptic name, lirst called 
Ksa or Ksi (H. Gauthier, Dictioimairc da aoms gto- 
graphiques conltnus dans Us texles hidroglyphtqucs . v, 
Cairo 1928, 178) seems to have become a more 
important place with the name Apollinopolh Parva 
in the Ptolemaic age, when the Greek sovereigns of 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. undertook to develop 
commercial contacts between Egypt and Arabia Felix 
and the Indian Ocean through the ports of the Fed 
Sea, and favoured the building-up in this region of 
various centres to the detriment of what was lelt of 
Thebes. The remains ol the small Ptolemaic temple 
are still visible in the town. Under the Roman 
domination, Apollinopolis Parva was, like Coptos/ 
lyift [f.e.], although to a lesser degree, the terminus 
of the caravan route from Berenice; it took the name 
Diocletianopolis towards the end of the 3rd century 
A.D. A bishop of the town is mentioned among 
those present at the Council of Ephesus in 43*• The 
Greek residents would appear to have been in a 
minority, and when the pressure exerted by nomadic 
peoples between the Nile and the Red Sea brought to 
an end contacts with the east and caused a decline 
of urban life, the town reverted to its Egyptian name 
(in Coptic form, Kos) more than a century before the 
Arab conquest; this name was retained, transcribed 
into Arabic as lyti*. In the organisation of Arab 
Egypt, it belonged first to the hitra of Kilt and al- 
Aksur. A rampart was constructed in about 2x2/827 
to protect the urban area against the attacks of the 
Bedja [*v.J. 

Subsequently the town developed; al-Ya'kOb! 
noted towards the end of this century that it had 
taken the place of al-Aksur ( Bulddn . BGA, vii, 334, 
tr. Wiet, 188) and according to a!*Mas c udl, in the 
first half ol the 4 th/ioth century, it had taken the 
place of Kift ( Murtidj , iii, 50 =3 §893). The reason 
for this prosperity must doubtless be attributed to the 
trading of its merchants with Nubia; its administra¬ 
tive status, however, did not change, because the 


population of the town was basically Christian, and 
the Muslim community was comparatively small. 
Under the FApniids, the restoration of contacts with 
the Indian Ocean through the ports of the Red Sea, 
especially 'Aydhab [q.v.] brought advantages, at first 
most notably to Uswftn [f.v.], where goods unloaded at 
‘Aydhab joined the Nile. But at the time of the 
serious crisis experienced by the Fafiinid caliphate in 
the mid- 5 th/xith century, the occupation of the 
region of Uswan by the negro troops who took refuge 
there after being expelled from the capital, after 459/ 
1067, and the revolt of the Arab tribes of Upper 
Egypt, disrupted commercial traffic until the restora¬ 
tion of order by the vizier Badr al-DjanicU! fa.p.) in 
469/1077; the traders then adopted the practice of 
joining the Nile at RGs, this avoiding the extreme 
south of Upper Egypt, where Usw 4 n began to 
decline. The governor of the Upper Sa^d, given the 
task of maintaining order in the region, installed him¬ 
self in the town which became the new capital of the 
south and a point of surveillance on the situation in 
the Red Sea. £0$ was henceforward an important 
market on the major trade-route with the Far East, 
frequently mentioned in the documents of the Genka 
of Cairo on account of the presence of a Jewish 
community providing a staging-post for these 
exchanges. 

The establishment In Palestine of the Latin king¬ 
dom of Jerusalem, which cut the normal route of the 
Pilgrimage to the UicjjSz, deflected towards Ru$ a 
large proportion of the pilgrims (who used to embark 
at * Aydhab. which lies opposite Mecca) and added 
still further to the increase of traffic. A mint was 
established there in 516/1122 (al-Makri2l, lui'df, iii, 
93) and no doubt continued to function there until 
the arrival of the AyyOblds. In the troubled times 
that marked the decline of the Fftfimid caliphate, the 
role of the governor of the Upper $a‘Id was seen as 
"the most important post after the vizieiate" flbn 
al-Athfr, xi, 191) and an ante-room of power, to 
which the careers of the viziers Ritfwfln and ghfiwar 
also bear witness. 

In 550/1155, TalS’i 4 b. Ruzzayk ordered the con¬ 
struction of the mosque and gave to the town one ol 
the finest nt inban ol the Fatimid epoch; the Muslim 
community grew, apparently through the installation 
of families from Uswfin and land; but the town 
continued to have a Christian majority. 

The abolition of the SHI*! F&timid caliphate seems 
to have been strongly felt; from 562/1167, KQ$ was 
besieged by the Sunni troops of SbfrkQh, who did 
not succeed in capturing the town, and it seems to 
have been affected by the revolts in Upper Egypt 
that followed Saladiu's accession to power in Cairo. 
However, when the Ayyubids reverted to the policies 
of the Fatimids in the area of the Red Sea. the growth 
of RO5 continued. It served as a point of arrival for 
Yemeni traders in Egypt and it was a staging-post for 
the merchant:. of the "Alexandrian Karim" (al* 
Nuwayri [see karim!]). This flow of wealth into the 
town was reflected in the agricultural prosperity of the 
surrounding countryside, where the growing of sugar 
cane was developed, and Ku? became a centre for 
sugar production. The urban area outgrew its 
fortifications, and in the 7tb/i3th century Yakut 
considered it the third city of Egypt, after Cairo and 
Alexandria [Mu&tarik, ed. Wiisienfeld, 362). Cultural 
life developed; the poets Ibn MatrQb and Baha* al- 
Din Zukayr spent part of their lives in The town 
was nevertheless unable to play the part of a regional 
capital because the minds of the growing Muslim 
community of were not reconciled to Sunn! 
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Islam: the influence of the Sunni counter-reformation 
promoted by the pietist school in the neighbouring 
town of Kina [f.v.J led to the founding of the first 
madras* of Ku§ in 607/12x0. Henceforward Ku^ 
became m its turn a centre for the propagation of 
Sunni Islam in Upper Egypt. 

It is under the Babrf Mamtuks that the town 
seems to have reached its zenith, even though the 
inclusion of Egypt in a political unity embracing the 
Syrian states had long ago deprived the governors of 
KG$ of the power that they had enjoyed in the last 
days of the FStimid caliphate. The expeditions 
mounted against the Christian kingdom of Nubia in 
the last quarter of the 7 th/i 3 th century and at the 
beginning of the 8 th/i 4 th one contributed to the 
maintenance of a strategic role for the town, its main 
function being to control the highways of the South. 

Doubtless following the collapse of the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem, anti especially since the start 
of the MamIQk period, the pilgrims to the HidjSz for 
the most part reverted to the route via the Gulf of 
Suez, but a certain number continued to use the 
‘Ay/Jhab route, and traders still frequented it. Kfi$ 
uas then known to Europeans as a staging-post in 
the transporting of spices. The profits from large- 
scale commerce, but also from urban craftsmanshtp 
(textiles in particular), created the wealth of its 
markets. The Christian conun unity continued to be 
important and perfectly integrated into the MamIQk 
state (they were employed in the administration of 
the funds of the sultans and amirs); it was during 
this perbd that Athanasius of I\u§ drafted in Arabic 
his grammar of the Coptic language. But the Muslim 
community now played a dominant role. Nothing, 
however, of an architectural nature remains of the 
Muslim city which seems to have developed around 
the ancient town, never penetrating the Christian 
enclave with its churches, grouped round the Pha¬ 
raonic temple; this is because the severe post- 
mediaeval decline affected this peripheral zone first. 
The names are known, however, ol some fifteen 
places of education, madras* s or mosques, including 
a ddr al-hadifh, whose Sunni Muslim teaching was felt 
throughout Upper Egypt, eliminating the last traces 
of Sfci'iSfn which in the Mamluk period continued to 
hold out only in lldfQ, creating a movement of 
people from the minor centres of the province to Ku$, 
and from Kd$ to Cairo, and ultimately spreading 
Islamic culture in Upper Egypt to an unprecedented 
extent. The Sh 3 fi‘i chief Taki al-Uin Ibn Daklk 
al- c Id al-Kushayri, al-Nuwayri and ol-Udfuwi were 
the products of this social and cultural phenontanon. 

Tho factors which had assisted the expansion of 
the town disappeared altogether towards the end of 
the Bahri period and at the beginning of the Circas¬ 
sian era. The fight against the Arab tribes, con¬ 
stantly growing in strength since tho disappearance 
of Christian Nubia permitted them useful access 
towards the upper Nile valley and Sudanese Africa, 
necessitated the dispatching and then the mainte¬ 
nance of military units at other points of the valley, 
especially at AsyQI fe.v.], from the middle of the 
6th/14th century. On account of changes affecting 
the oquilibrum between the Arab tribes controlling 
the highways, the use of the route from Myijfcab to 
KQs came to be endangered following the disorders 
of 767/1365-6; goods still had to be transported to 
K 0 $ via £u$ayr until, faced with the instability 
prevailing over Mamluk territory as a result of the 
decline of the administration of the Bahri Mamluks, 
the traders decided to avoid Upper Egypt, unloading 
their wares at Tur in the Sinai peninsula, closer to 


the Mediterranean. This occurred perhaps from 77*1 
*374-5 onwards, the date at which a serious drought 
affected Kus and tho surrounding region. (al-MakrlzI, 
Khitaf, ed. Wiet, iii, 300). 

Henceforward, the major commerce of the spice 
trade only occasionally passed through Ku?. The 
town, living on its assets, nevertheless remained 
probably the most important urban centre of Upper 
Egypt until the catastrophic crisis at the start of the 
9th/i5th century: famine, epidemic and political 
upheaval. According to al Makrfzt, the plague of 
S08/1405-6 killed 17,000 people at K 0 $ (fOtifaf, ed. 
Wiet, iv, *24), or a ,'argc section of the population. In 
the unfavourable demographic context of the gt h/ 
15th century, and in view of the total transformation 
of tlic regional framework which had formerly 
promoted the prosperity of the town, this destruction 
of the fabric of the town proved irreparable. When 
the Mamluk state had succeeded in surmounting the 
problems of the early decades of the century, at least 
from the time of the sultanate of Barsbay [$.».] 
onwards, the governor of btis was nothing more 
than a secondary figure under the authority of the 
kdshtj of Asyut. A section of the Muslim *lite ap¬ 
parently left this declining city, and the proportion 
of the population formed by Christians began to rise 
once more, in an Upper Egypt no longer invigorated 
by commerce of any kind and henceforward less 
Islamised then the rest of the country. Commercial 
relations, on a reduced scale, with the Red Sea 
through the I£u$ayr highway, now tonded to be 
directed from Kina, and not from l£u§*, it was to 
Kina that the kadi was transferred after the Ottoman 
conquest. The major regional centre was hence¬ 
forward Girga [q.v.], where the HawwSri Bedouins 
[q.v.] settled; their hegemony was gradually estab¬ 
lished over the region in the course of the 9 th/i 5 th 
century and was to be maintained until the end of the 
18th century. The material ruin of the mediaeval 
Muslim urban cadre seems to have been essentially 
brought about during the 17th century, a period 
when the city, although the seat of a kd&if. appears 
to have sunk to its lowest depths of degradation and 
dilapidation. It only recovered a certain degree of 
vitality in the second half of the 18th century, 
although the population numbered only 5,000 at the 
time of the French expedition. 

The renewal of the town dates from the end of 
the 19th century. The swelling of the population 
following the rural exodus to towns, the opening-up 
of the town towards the outside world by means of 
education dispensed by foreign missions and the 
Egyptian state, and the installation of a modem 
sugar producing industry, have brought about tho 
rebirth of a expansive urban area, where, apart from 
a few isolated remains, nothing bears witness to the 
ancient mediaeval centre. 

Bibliography ; In addition to references given 
in the article, sc* J. Maspero and G. Wiet, Mali 
naux pour servir a la geography <U l‘£gypU, Cairo 
* 9 * 9 . *33 tf-» J-Cl. Gaxcin, U* ctiUre musulman 
de la Hault-EgypU m&iivaU: Q&$, Cairo 1976. 

(J.-Cl. Garcin) 

KCS OWASt [see ko$owa]. 

SUSANTlNA [see kustantIn*]- 
al-IJUSANTInI (in dialect Ksentlnl, in French 
Ksentini) RasiiId, Algerian dramatist, comic 
actor and song-writer. Under his real name Ibn 
al-Akhdar (pronounced Bel-Lakhtfar) he was bom on 
r 1 November 1887 at Bouzarca (asurburb of Algiers). 
His father, a shoemaker, was a native of Constantine. 
As a child he attended a Kuri&nic school, where his 
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progress was mediocre, and he learned French in the 
street. Some years later he was apprenticed to a 
cabinet-maker. I111909 he married one of his cousins 
by whom he had two daughters, both dying in 
infancy. Having grown up in a class of petty Algerian 
artisans, nostalgic for the past and constantly on the 
verge of poverty, al-Kusantfnl inherited a dual 
legacy of bitterness and failure. He felt ill at ease in 
his milieu, from which he brusquely broke away in 
1914, abandoning his wife and setting out to travel 
the world. During the first months of the war he 
worked as a merchant seaman; Marseilles, Malta. 
SalODica. India, China and America were all to be 
visited in turn by this son of the Mediterranean, this 
bit of a “card", insatiably curious, interested in 
everything but attached to nothing. 

Four years later he returned to France, where he 
worked for a while in a factory in Normandy and 
married a Frenchwoman. In 1920 he moved to Paris 
and obtained employment as a cabinetmaker In the 
workshop of a large store. It was at this time that he 
began attending theatres and he even played a 
number of walk-on parts, in particular at the AJham 
bra, the Chitelet and the Od^on. 

Returning to Algiers in 1926, he rapidly became 
friendly with some amateur coinic actors f c Allaia, 
Dabmun, Bash Djarrdb). and, a few mouths later, he 
appeared in public for the first time in a play by 
‘Allalu, Bou Ahlttte (£« *AMln), a play which owed 
its success to his flair for energetic bufoonery. 
From the very 1 start he made a powerful impression, 
with his innate acting talent and his unusual gift for 
improvisation, expressing himself not only with his 
face but with his whole body, from head to foot; he 
was all movement. His silhouette, his mime, the 
twinkle of his eye, the unexpected laugh gave a sharp 
edge to each response emphasising the word, with an 
incomparable shaft of humour. To call him a come¬ 
dian would be an understatement ; he was a spectacle. 

In fact, lie was still not sure at this time how to 
make his own entry into the threatie, and his first 
attempt— al-'Ahd al-wdfi, “The promise kept", a 
drama in three acts performed in Algiers in March 
1927. was far from being a masterpiece. After this 
failure, he was luckier the following year with a 
comedy (Btl BOftna), which was warmly received by 
the Algerian public. 

Over the next ten years, al-Kusanfln! was to 
compose, stage and act in twenty-five plays, as well 
as a number of farces, most of which have been lost. 
In this brief space of time he chalked up a number of 
important dates in the history of the young Algerian 
theatre. In fact, his successes were as varied as were 
the responses of the public and the critics, and the 
conditions under which the plays were staged. Even 
the settings varied; sometimes the municipal theatre 
of Algiers, Constantine or Oran, sometimes a cinema 
auditorium, sometimes, in a rural district, a hastily- 
adapted bam. Furthermore, these performances 
generally gave only a meagre profit to the author 
and his colleagues, actors, singers, dancers and 
musicians. 

During this same period, al-Kusantlnl played 
minor roles in French films like Sarah U Terrible and 
Ptpi U Moke, alongside Hairy Baui and Jean Gabin. 

After 1938 he practically stopped writiug for the 
stage, but, deeply attached to his profession, he was 
acting in the plays of his successor, Mubyl TDIn Bash 
Tarzl. almost to his last day. He died in Algiers on 
2 July 1944, having lived for close on twenty years 
the somewhat austere existence of the milieu to 
which he belonged; he was however, a straight¬ 


forward man, generous aud sincere, au enemy of all 
forced pretence and all hypocrisy. 

Written in Algerian dialect and almost entirely 
unpublished, al-KusanUni's work covers a wide 
variety of genres. But in spite of the diversity of 
form, the central core is one of powerful originality, 
if is work comprises; 

(a) Approximately two hundred satirical songs, for 
the most part on moral and social themes, often 
written as parodies of well-known Arabic and French 
songs. About a hundred have been recorded on disc. 
Tiie most successful of these are: Mm taht l-o'djdr, 
“Under the veil"; Wild t-bldd. “The father's son"; 
Kdia hulnd "The gossips"; Bin greUo "That gives him 
the itch"; Qidrt Sld-Afittud “My cousin Sid Ahmad”: 
Z-imdn sb?dd?l "Times have changed"; 

(b) About thirty sketches, composed of series of 
humorous and entertaining scenes with two or three 
characters, accompanied by songs, in a realistic 
setting, that of the Algerian petit-bourgeoisie, whose 
foibles and vices are energetically satirised. Half 
of these have been recorded on disc: the peasant 
before the judge, the rustic and the man-about-town, 
the drunkard, the old man and the old woman, the old 
woman and the ghost, the mysterious table, the 
unwilling sportsman Bachir, etc. 

(c) Twenty-five stage-plays, listed below in chrono¬ 
logical order; 1. al- l AhJ alicd.fi (see above); 2. Bit 
flOyma, comedy in three acts, Algiers, 22 March 1928; 
3. Zeghirebbaue ou les deux mangturs de haschisch et 
U fils du ro 1 (,Zrirabbdn ), comedy in three acts, 
Algiers, 15 February 1929; 4. Tun?s w-rl-Dfuza'ir, 
“Tunis-Algiers”, revue in two acts, Algiers, ri March 
* 9 3 9 ! 5 * KJiSdA klabi “Take ray book", comedy in 
three acts, Blida, 13 November 1929; 6 .Baba Kadddr 
*t'f*nma e “BabS Kaddour the Envious", or “My 
cousin from Istanbul", comedy in three acts, Algiers, 
20December 1929; 7. Lundfa 'l-Atidalusiyya, comedy 
in five acts, Algiers, 28 February 1930, 8. Sfudd ruhrk 
‘Take care!”, comedy in three acts, Algiers, 25 
January 1931; 9. Thukba f-A-ard "A hole in the 
ground”, comedy in three acts, Algiers, 18 February 
1931; 10. C?n*t “Carry on talking!", comedy in three 
acts. Algiers, 11 January 1932; xi. Bu S*bsi “The 
man with the pipe", comedy m three acts. Algiers, 
18 January’ 1932; 12. 'Aysha w•• Hindi, comedy in 
four acts, Algiers, 22 January 1932 ; 13. al-Murtl&n, 
"The lunatic asylum", comedy in three acts, Algiers, 
25 January 1932; 14- F&kti "They woke up!", revue 
in two acts and twelve tableaux. Algiers, 5 February 
1932; 15. Yd rdsi yd rasha “It’s ber or it’s rac!", 
comedy in two acts, Algiers, 7 February 1932; 16. 
Zid aSlih "Outdo him!", melodrama in three acts, 
Algiers, 2 January 1933; 17 - Allah y»stfrnd, “Allah 
protect us!“, comedy in three acts, Algiers, 23 
January 1933; 18. Baba Shikh, comedy in three acts, 
April 1933; 19. Taf&ir 2 s-smdn , "The time is ripe", 
comedy in three acts, Mascara, 1933; 20. Khudni 
b-?s-sif, “Take me by force!" comedy in one aci, 
Djidjelli, 20 November 1934; 21. Sbdbi iidri "It’s my 
neighbour’s fault!”, cornody in one act, Djidjelli, 20 
November 1934; 22. Sh»dd mlih "Hold tight!", 
comedy in two acts, Orltfansvillc, May 1935; 23. !<a$bti 
Otil, comedy in two acts, Fez, 1936; 24. Yd ftarra l lih, 
"All this trouble you’re causing me!”, melodrama in 
three acts, Bougie, 3 July 1936 (inspired by Marcel 
Pagnol’s film Anglic), 23. A$h kdld "What are they 
saying?”, comedy in three acts, Blida, 19 February 

193$. 

The theatrical work of al-RusarUlnl thus presents 
a rich variety. It is in fact possible to classify his 
plays as: drama (x); melodramas (2); revues (2); 
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farces (8), which were performed at public festivals 
and whose essential object was to entertain the 
spectators; moral comedies (7), where the author 
satirises Algerian society; and finally, comedies of 
character (5), which describe the failings and vices 
of humanity. But it is clear that such a classification 
cannot be absolute, since all these elements, or at 
least the majority of them, combine, to varying 
degrees, in each play: there is a plot, simple to the 
point of being negligible, a depicting of morals and 
a description of human nature in general, set in 
motion with the full panoply of sarcasm, with mail as 
a prey to a quasi-tragic contradiction, represented by 
the blunt and malicious rustic, or one of his rivals, 
the vagabond, the insecure, the unfortunate, con¬ 
demned to do battle in the jungle of society and 
struggling there in his own way. clumsily, nervously, 
sometimes craftily, his conscience never easy, but at 
the same time anxious for respectability, secretly 
longing to integrate himself in the world which rejects 
him, always ready to accept the situation that 
presents itself, and even more than this, to be excited 
by outward appearances, as a means of approaching 
reality; in short, a Charlie Chaplin figure, drinking 
anisette and munching Barbary figs. 

The comedy of al-Kusantinl depends to some 
extent on the characters, hut more frequently on the 
situations, aid also on the wit of the dialogue, which 
in most cases is not included simply for its own sake, 
but with the object of throwing light on a character. 

However, without being totally pessimistic, the 
themes tackled by al-Kusanpnl are not primarily 
light-hearted—a fact not uncharacteristic of a 
humorist. We find here the naive provincial cheated 
by flatterers and mischievous servants, vain bour¬ 
geois merchants exploited by swindlers, egotistical 
parents sacrificing the well-being of their children 
for their own interests or for social traditions, etc. 
But this gloom, which should not be exaggerated and 
which al-Kusantlnf, a keen observer, has drawn from 
his own experience of life, is a I ways concealed beneath 
his comic sense. At the moment where comedy is 
in danger of turning into tragedy, farce intervenes, 
with its sometimes rather crude elements, and brings 
back the laughter. Predictably, under these circum¬ 
stances. the denouements tend to be happy. Al- 
Kusantlnl is no more concerned than was Molten in 
making his endings plausible. Often, in fact, the 
denouement should logically be an unhappy one: hut 
then it would no longer be a comedy. 

Al-Rusanlln! is a comic author and not a philo¬ 
sopher. It is vain to attempt the discovery of a 
coordinated doctrine in his works. However, it is not 
impossible to draw from his plays a group of kleas 
which make up what might be called a system of 
morality. 

Everything which is contrary to uature and 
hostile to reason is anathema to al-Kusamlul: the 
prejudices which trap Algerian society in a stifling 
traditionalism, the superstitions which divert the 
faithful from true piety, the hypocritical distortion 
of religion to favour the machinations of corrupt 
individuals and profiteers, and the greed which trans¬ 
forms man into a kind of moral monster. Conversely, 
he is eager to spring to the defence of the young, 
even when they are not totally irreproachable. 

It is clear that such a philosophy might appear 
to be a somewhat superficial approach to the prob¬ 
lems; nevertheless, the fact remains that it is a 
philosophy closely linked to the life experienced by 
!he mass of Algerians between the First and Second 
World Wars, concerned with the images that people 


saw around them every day, in the street as well as 
within their families, and this is fairly remarkable. 

Al- tfusanflnl confined himself in general to 
making rough drafts, sketching out his ideas, laying 
down the simple foundations of what was to become 
a play on the stage. His style also reflects this im¬ 
provisation: it is a comedy style, meaning that it 
commends itself better to performance than to 
reading. It is admirably suited to its purpose, natural, 
alive, full of ingenious features and significant images, 
always pleasing and witty, often provocative. 

In his satirical verses, which by contrast were 
written before being sung, the phrases are short and 
staccato, punctuated by exclamations and rhetorical 
appeals; it could be said that they represent an almost 
breathless approach to the pursuit of emotion. 

In conclusion, it is thanks to al-Kusantinl that 
Arabic comedy rose for the first time In Algeria to 
heights similar to those attained, for example, in 
Athens with Aristophanes, in Rome with Plautus and 
Terence, and in France with Georges Courteline. 

For his high qualities of theme and of form, in 
drama as well as in his satirical songs, al-Kusantinl 
deserves to be long remembered. 
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KUSAYLA a. Lamzam, or KasIla was, in the 
tradition of the Massinissa and of Jugurtha, one of 
the most eminent figures in the struggle of 
the Berbers to preserve their independence. 
In 55/674. at ihe lime when the mawld Abu ’I- 
Mufcfldjir Dinar came from Egypt to replace *tTkba 
b. Nafi c as governor of the recently-conquered 
province of the Maghrib, Kusayla was certainly 
"king" of the Awraba, a broad alliance of tribe, of the 
Barinis group, for the most part sedentary. The 
territory of the Awraba was centred at that time on 
the region of Tlemcen, called Pomaria in antiquity, 
and it probably stretched from west of the Aurfrs 
range to WaHIa (- Volubilis) to the north of Fez. It 
may be recalled that Idris [f.t/.] was brought to 
power by the Awraba of WaHIa. At the time of the 
conquest, the majority of the latter were no doubt 
Christianised. In fact, according to al Bakri their 
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capital Tlemcen maintained, along with the features 
of its ancient civilisation, a large Christian population 
until the 5th/! ith century. It was at Tlemcen that 
Abu 'l-MuhAcljir was confronted by Kusayta. The new 
governor, preferring a policy of conciliation to one 
of force, took the opportunity of making an ally of 
the "king" of the Awraba. Kusayla became converted 
to Islam and henceforward lived with Abu M-Mu- 
hadjir at TakerwAn which had replaced the capital 
founded by *Ufcba b. Nifi‘, and the name of which, 
by its prefix, symbolised a full scheme of Arafc- 
Berber agreement. 

The death of the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, 
Mu‘Awiya, led to a change of policy. In 62/681 HJfcba 
set out once again for Ifrikiya. dreaming only of 
vengeance and a great diihdd. With him, the policy 
of subjugating the Berbers by force took on a new 
lease of life. His first act was to put Abu M-Muhadjir 
in irons, to take Kusayla prisoner, and to re*instate 
as the capital, with its former name, the place which 
he had initially selected for the purpose during his 
first term of authority. Subsequently, forcing Abu 
'J-MuhArjjir and Kusayla to accompany him, he 
embarked on the major expedition which was sup¬ 
posed to take him—there is no serious reason to 
doubt it—as far as the Atlantic. On the way, in spite 
of the warning of Abu ’l-MuhAdjir, he went out of his 
way to humiliate the Berber "king'’. We are familiar 
with the typical scene, described in all the sources, 
where ‘Ufcba, as a means of humiliating Kusayla, 
forces him to skin a sheep in bis presence. 

In the early stages, the lightning campaign that 
he initiated, the more unexpected in that it followed 
the policx of peace and conciliation of his predecessor, 
seems to have had the advantage of surprise, which 
explains, in part at least, his initial decisive success. 
But resistance soon became orgarised. In fact, c Ufcba 
made no major conquest. The Bar&nis, the most 
romanised of the Berbers, aHied themselves with the 
Byzantines. The Awraba secretly made contact with 
Kusayla, their chief. He—it is not known from 
where—escaped from detention under ‘Ukba, and 
assumed leadership of the resistance. Over-confident 
in his successes, did ‘Ukba for his part, as all the 
sources assert, commit the foolish error of sending 
the bulk of his troops towards al-Kayrawan, keeping 
with him only a handful of men, some of three 
hundred horsemen ? Was there an ovt r-riding need to 
relievo the capital threatened by the Byzantines ? Or 
was this more simply a question of an act of in¬ 
discipline on the part of soldiers exhausted by a long 
and tedious campaign? Whatever the case may have 
been, to the south of Biskra, at Tahiida ( = Yhabu- 
deos), c Ufcba found himself confronted by Kusayla 
at the head of powerful BarSnis and Byzantine con¬ 
tingents. Here he found, nloug with all his men, 
including Abu 'I Muhidjir, the epic and spectacular 
death of which he dreamed and which perpetuated 
his legend. A mausoleum, that of SidI ‘Ukba, was 
erected on the site of the battlefield and became a 
centre for pilgrimage which is still revered today. 

At al-KayrawSn, there was panic, which illustrates 
the importance of Kusayla’s victory and especially 
the strength of his forces. The idea of evacuating 
the country, proposed by Hanash a!-$an*anl, finally 
prevailed over that of resistance, supported by 
Zuhayr b. Kays «1-Balawl. So the army withdrew. 
But al-KayrawAn did not lose the whole of its Arab 
and Muslim population. It had already advanced 
beyond the status of a simple military camp, a fact 
which deserves underlining. Between the years 64-9/ 
683-8, it became the capital of a huge Berber kingdom 


ruled by Kusayla. Ibn ‘I^Arl (Bay/in, i, 31) notes 
that: "Kusayla granted amdn to the Muslims who 
had stayed in al-Kayrawau. He established himself 
there as sovereign ( amir ) of all the inhabitants of 
Ifrikiya and the Maghrib, including the Muslims 
present in that area.” Hone* no xenophobia, no 
persecution, no religious fanaticism. We may under¬ 
line this fact, reported by witnesses who had no cause 
to flatter their adversaries. Kusayla himself, we are 
assured, took care not to renounce Islam after his 
victor)'. These measures are sure evidence of a 
political programme designed to deprive the Arabs 
of any religious pretext for invading the Maghrib 
once again. 

But the wave of conquest was not yet exhausted. 
When the crisis which arose in the East with the 
revolt of Ibn al-Zubayr had abated, Zuhayr b. Kays 
al-Balawl set out for Ifrikiya with a strong army. 
Kusayla, who was not sure of the conditions pre¬ 
vailing at his rear in al RayrawAn. chose to go and 
wait for his enemy at Mams, 50 km. to the west of 
the capital, thus in a region where mountains could 
offer refuge in the event of defeat. The battle, in 
which he lost his life, went against him. But it should 
not be believed that it was as decisive as our sources 
claim. In fact, although victorious, Zuhayr preferred 
to evacuate the region again, so as not to succumb to 
the good things of this world, so we are told. In turn, 
he met his death on the return journey, at Barfca 
where the Byzantines had effected a landing. Was 
this supposed to be a combined operation, designed 
to catch the Arabs in the Ifrifeiyan trap, a plan which 
failed because of poor co-ordination? If Kusayla’s 
attempt to found a great empire governed from the 
city founded by c Ufcba b. NAfi‘ had succeeded, the 
history of the Maghrib would certainly have taken n 
different turn. But were the Berbers ripe then for 
such a scheme? With al-Kahina fa.v.j, the torch of 
resistance passed subsequently to the Batr, but with 
no more lasting success. 
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BUSAYR, a port situated on the African 
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shore of the Red Sea. a little to the Rorth of lat. 
26°. A gap in the nudreporic barrier which runs along 
the coast (A. Prompt, La valid* du Kd, in Bull, de 
I'lnsiilut £gyPHe» i. 3rd ser.. 1891) has allowed at 
various periods of history the utilisation ol this 
anchorage which, by virtue of the sweep described 
by the Nile towards the east at the level of Riff, 
Ku$ and RinA [g.w.], is in fact the nearest access 
from the sea to the Nile (about zoo km.). 

Remains of works front the period of the Middle 
Kingdom and from Ptolemaic times (I\ Jouguet, in 
Histoire it la nation tgyptienne, iii, 94-5) show that 
the site was used from ancient times onwards, 
although it lost its importance in the Roman period 
when, because of difficulties in navigation through 
the Red Sea to Suez, landing was preferred on the 
coast further to the south, at the port of Berenice, 
in the neighbourhood of the future g AydhSb. despite 
the increased distanre along the track between the 
sea and the Nile thereby required (G. \V. Murray, The 
Roman roads and stations and the Eastern Desert of 
Egypt, in Jnal. of Egyptian archaeology, xi [1925]). 
Towards the end of the Romano-Byzantine period, 
inadequate control of the regions through which this 
more southerly road passed probably brought Kusayr 
an increased importance, and at the opening of the 
Islamic period it served as a port of embarkation for 
pilgrims travelling to the IJidiAz. 

However, when the F 3 timid caliphate in Cairo 
revived the ancient traffic of Greco-Roman times 
with the Yemen and the Indian Ocean shore lauds, 
die security which was re-established in the moun¬ 
tainous desert between the Nile and the Red Sea 
favoured the use once more of the southerly route to 
'Aytfb&b, a port which was moreover more or less 
opposite the holy places of the Hidiaz. From the end 
of the sth/nth century, the installation nf the capital 
of Upper Egypt at KGs nevertheless brought a 
certain amount of traffic to Kusavr, even if it was 
still much less important than that of 'Aydb&b. 
Whilst 'Ayrjhab was over two weeks' journey from 
KG$, Kusayr is given as only three days' journey 
from it. and is described as “the port of KQ$". In the 
Mamluk period, naval units intended to maintain 
MamIGk control over the Red Sea were stationed 
there, and some commercial operations were con¬ 
ducted through Kusayr. The western portolans of 
the 14th century mix up. however. KGs and Kusayr 
(which last they pinpoint correctly but call “Ch6s"). 
The revival of Kusavr increased in tempo after 767/ 
1365 0 when the abandoning of the *Avdhab road, by 
now increasingly unsure, brought about the decline 
of the latter port, from which large-scale commerce 
now turned away; but after some fifty years, it was 
TOr. on the Sinai peninsula, which inherited the role 
of c Aytlh6b as the main spices port on the Red Sea. 

The local importance of Kusayr continued to grow 
in the 9 th/i 5 th century. Apart from the fact that 
the spice merchants sometimes still used it as a 
port of disembarkation, Kusayr became the main 
outlet for Upper Egypt on to the Red Sea. 0 »rn 
exported to the HidiAz travelled via Kusayr. which 
had become the departure port for the Pilgrimage and 
whence one could also travel to the ports of Ethiopia. 
The inconspicuous Christian missions which trial to 
establish relations with the Negus of Ethiopia set off 
from Ku?ayr, and Fra Mauro's inap of 1460 gives it 
the name of "Cuser" (the site of ‘AydhAb further to 
the south symptomatically received thatof "Chaser"). 
Ku§ayr's primacy was all the more firmly established 
because the economic centre of gravity of the Upper 
Sa^Id was from this time onwards fixed in the 


northern part ol the province. The beginning of the 
Ottoman occupation saw the rise of RinA, which 
replaced as the regional centre and also, it scorns, 
as the main departure point for Ku$ayr. The greater 
part of commercial traffic continued to consist of 
corn, continuously despatched to the Hi&Az, and of 
coffee imported from the Yemen. In the 18th century, 
Haww&ra control over Upper Egypt did not harm 
the port's traffic, in fact the reverse, since Ku^ayr's 
situation along the route to the Indios attracted the 
attention of the French and British as much as that of 
the Beys of Cairo. Bonaparte’s soJdiors found at 
Kusayr an agglomeration essentially made up of 
stall? open to the sky, with a very scanty permanent 
population (this being also the case with g Aydhab in 
his time), and with K,Ii<ii^nI influence very strong 
(Description de I'Rgypte, Etat tnodernc, i, 193*202). 
Under Muhammad *Alf, buildings for the Egyptian 
government were again sot up at Kusayr. The small 
town became one of the district centres of the 
province of Kinl. The pilgrim traffic remained each 
year the main source of activity for the port, but after 
1839 the Pilgrimage traffic was deflected to Suez. At 
the time of the 1897 census, Kusayr had ca. 1.802 
inhabitants. 

Bibliography: (in addition to the works cited 
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KUSAYR C AMRA [see architecture]. 

KUSAYY, an ancestor of Muhammad in the 
filth generation and restorer of the pre-Islamic 
cult of the Ka g ba in Mecca. 

His genealogy is unanimously given in all sources 
as Kusayv b. Kiiab b. Murra b. Ka c b b. Lu’ayy b. 
Fihr or Kurayjh b. GhAlib (Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel. 
(ram/ia/a . Tab. t), and his life and exploits are 
recorded by our sources in three recensions which 
only differ from each other in trifling details; these 
go back to Muhammad al-Kalbl fd. 146/763-4), Ibn 
Ish 5 k fd. 150/767) and *Abd al-Malik b. *Abd al- g Aztz 
b. Ojuraydi al-Makkt (d. 150/767). Kusayy is re¬ 
presented. like the usual legendary type of hero who 
founds a city, as having passed his childhood and 
youth far from his native land and in obscurity: 
a younger son of Kiiab b. Murra, a descendant of the 
Kuraysb whose supremacy in Mecca had been 
replaced by that of the Bairn Khuz& c a. he loses his 
father soon alter his birth and is taken by his mother 
Fatima bint Sad b. Sayal who had married again, 
her second husband b* ing a member of the tribe of 
Bant) TJjJhra. to that new husband's tribe in the 
north of the Arabian Peninsula (in the neighbourhood 
of Sargh. according to Ibn al-Kalbl (In Ibn Sa‘d, i/i, 
36. 26] a place on the Syrian frontier of the HidiSz. 
near Tabflk (Yakut, iii, 77]. or right into Syrian terri¬ 
tory near YarmOk fal-Bakrf, 773 ]): here his original 
name of Zayd was changed to Kusayy from the root 
b-f-y. “to go far away”. Having learned his true 
origir from his mother, he returned to Mecca where 
is a result of his marriage with Hubba, the daughter 
of the Kh iiz.aT chief Hulayl b. Rubshiyya, who 
controlled all the arrangements for the worship of the 
Ka‘ba and the pilgrimage, he soon acquired an 
important position in the city. On the death of his 
father-in-lau*, I<u?ayy managed to succeed him in 
his offices, either after a Jong struggle with the 
Khuz 4 g a, or as a less reliable tradition has it by 
means of a tricky bargain which he made with (AbO) 
GhubshAn, with the son or only some more distant 
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relative oI Hulayl (cf. lbn Durayd, al-I&lifidk, 277, 
7 with 282, 2). The detailed narrative of the events 
which brought Ku$ayy to fame is given in the article 
KhuzA'a. 

Becoming master of Mecca and guardian of the 
Ka'ba, Ku$ayy rebuilt the latter and organised its 
worship: he united the clans of the Kuraysh, who 
were previously scattered, into a solid body which 
assured them the mastery of the town for the future; 
indeed it is even said that it was on this account that 
the name Kuraysh (from lakarrasMa, "to combine") 
replaced the old name Banu 'l-Na<lr; Kusayy is said 
to have been called al-AfttAjammi* "the re-unitor". 
On his death, the sacred offices that had become his 
perquisites, were inherited b> his four sons *Abd 
al-Dar, *Abd Manaf, ‘Abd al- e Uzza and 'Abd 
Ku$ayy, the second of whom through his von 
Hashini was the direct ancestor of the Prophet. The 
house which Kusayy had built himself quite dose to 
the Ka‘ba was henceforth the centre of the civil and 
religious functions of the Kuraysh under the name 
Dar al-Nadxra. To Kusayy is also attributed the 
discovery and digging of the well of al-‘Adj01 (Kutb 
ai-Din = Ckron. Stadt Mtkka, ed. Wustenfeld, iii, 107, 
below; Baladhurl, Futuh, 48; Yakut, iii, 19-20; al- 
Bakri, 646, cf. 766). 

From what has been said above, it is evident that 
the Kuraysh regarded Kti?ayy as their true founder 
and the founder of the Ka‘b-3. The antiquity of this 
tradition is attested by a verse of al A c sha (al Bakri, 
489) and by several of Hasson b. Thabit. Later 
historiography has tried to harmonise this old native 
tradition with the genealogical system which later 
became established and according to which Kuraysh 
— Fihr b. Malik b. al-Nadr (VVUstenfeld, Geiual. 
Tabcllcn, N.) as well as with the tradition quite 
different in origin and character of the Abrahamic 
cult of the Ka'ba and its vicissitudes under the 
Lburhum and the Ktjui:a‘a. Ku$ayy is therefore to 
Mecca “what Theseus was for Athens and Romulus 
for Rome” (Caetani). In the present state of our 
knowledge, it is impossible to say whether lie should 
be regarded as a historical personage transformed into 
a hero or the mythological transfiguration of a hero. 
His name is found, although by no means commonly, 
in the Arab onomosticon: a Nahlk b. Ku$ayy al- 
Solull, a contemporary of Muhammad, is mentioned 
by lbn al-Athlr, Usd, vi, 14 - 13 ; lbn Ha$i]ar, al-hdba, 
ed. Cairo vi, 257; the Djanthara of lbn al-Kalbl 
(Caskel, Tab. 224) mentions a Kusayy b. ‘Awf and 
(Tab. 123 ) a Kusayy b. Malik. The fact that this 
name is to be recognised in the VSp of the Nabataean 
inscriptions and probably also in the Kouoa; of a 
parchment from Dura on the Kuphrates (cf. Cumont, 
Les fauilUs it Dourti'Europos, Paris 1926, 520) docs 
not justify us in concluding that it is of northern 
origin, since as wo have seen, it Is found among 
different tribes. The tradition which makes Kusayy 
pass his childhood in Syria is in favour of the hypo¬ 
thesis which makes the worship of the Ka‘ba in¬ 
troduced, or at least renewod, as a result of in¬ 
fluences from the north; perhaps in some statements 
of tradition (c.g. al-Knlbl, quoted by lbn Sa<d i/l, 
39. x *t0 w e have an echo of an actual fact, namely 
that on the old cult of Hubal (q.v.J, "the idol of the 
Khuz&*a” there was super-imposed that of al- c Uz7.a 
and Mauilf-Manat, for which we have definite 
evidence in Northern Arabia in particular. 

In any case, the figure of K»>?ayy soon became 
legendary; his story, as we have seen, has the charac¬ 
teristic features of the legends of eponymous heroes; 
his alleged sons are only symbols of the part played 


by Kusayy in the religion of Mecca. If it is not quite 
true that he was the object of regular divine worship 
(the name ‘Abd al*Ku?ayy borne by one of his sons 
does not necessarily imply the divine character of the 
father), he was undoubtedly venerated according to 
the ancestor worship, which certainly existed in pre- 
Islam ic Arabia, although we know very little about 
it. The eponymous hero of the people of al-Ja’if, 
Thakif. is analogous in character to Ku$ayy. Tho 
latter's memory remained particularly associated 
with the Dar al Nadwa [f.t>.]. 

Whatever the origins may bo, it is certain that 
at the beginning of the 6th century A.D. the control 
of the Ka‘ba and of the was in the hands of 

a clan claiming descent from Kusayy and that the 
Kuraysh were agreed that he was the founder of 
their tribal unity. It is to be noted on the other hand 
that eveu if thb clan included among its members 
some of the recognised chiefs of the Kuray^b, among 
others the Band Uraayya, it was far from having 
complete political and financial control in its hands; 
the BanQ MakfczGm. for example, one of the most 
powerful families in Mecca, were not descended from 
Kusayy- It seems probable then that tho Meccan 
"republic’' was constituted on the initiative and 
under the direction of the Hand !< u ? a yy. but that 
the latter were forced to admit into their social 
organism other clans having the same right* and 
privileges as themselves, although the prestige of 
noble blood and supremacy in religious matters 
always remained tho exclusive prerogative of the 
Banii Kusayy. 
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(G. Levi Delca Vida) 

KU$DAR, Kuzdar, the name of a town in 
mediaeval Islamic Baluiisthn [?.«%], modern 
town and district of KljuzdAr in the former Kalut 
state [see kiiatJ in Pakistan, lt lies in lat. 27" 48' N. 
and long 66 3 37' K. at an altitude of 4.050 feet, some 
85 miles south of KalSt; the long, narrow valley of 
the Kolaclii River in which it b situated b strategic¬ 
ally important as a nodal point of communications, 
from Karhfi and Las Bela ($.w.] in the south, from 
Kadi'hl in the east, from Kaiat in the north, and from 
Makr.in and KharSn [f.tf.] in the west. 

Kuzdar was first raided by the Arabs under Sinan 
b. Salma al-HuiUjan, who was appointed governor 
over the Indian marches early in Mu c iwiya’scaliphate 
by Ziy3d b. AbDii, and then by al Mundhir b. al- 
DjSrud al-‘Abdi (Baludhuri, Futuh, 433-4). The 4th/ 
10th century geographers mention it, together with 
KTzk&nSn or KIkuu [sec kilat] as one of the towns 
of the region of TOr&n or T“wac*»n, which must have 
lain in the east-central part of Balucbtan (see 
Minorsky. I.P art. Jurdn), and as being 80/arsaAAs 
from al-Man$fira in Sind. KI7.kfm.l11 is mentioned in 
he middle years of this century as being the residence 
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of the local ruler, but Ivu^dar is described as the chief 
town, with a citadol and a flourishing mercantile 
quarter, to which traders from Khurasan, Kirman 
and India reported, and with fertile agricultural lauds 
around it (Ibn tfaukal 1 , 324 6, tr. Kramers and 

Wiet, 317-30; Mukaddari, 4 7 $. 47#, 486; Hudud al- 
l alam, 123, 373; YAkiif, ed. Beirut, iv, 353; Le 
Strange, The lands of ihe Eastern Caliphate, 331-2). 
Kusd&r was certainly the seat of the local ruler by* 
the latex years of the century, the time of the rise of 
the early Ghoznawids, lor in 367/977-8 Scbiiktigin 
reduced the ruler of J>u*dar to obedience. However, 
his son Mafcmfld of Ghaana had to come once more 
and attack Ku$dAr in 402/ioxr and make its ruler 
tributary (‘Utbl, in NAf-im, The life and times of 
Sulfa n Mahmud oj Gliazna, 74), and his son Mas'uri 
iu 420*1/1030*1 also sent his uncle YQsuf b. Scbiiktigin 
to Kusdar and MakrAn on a punitive expedition 
(Bayhakl, in R. Gelpke, Sulfiln Mns'tid /. von (Zasnr.. 
Die drei erslen JaJtre seiner Hcrrschaft ( 4 Jif rojo- 

424I1033). Munich 1957. 8/ ff.). 

Thereafter we hear little about Iyu$d.ir. In recent 
times it fell within the Khanate of Kal.lt. II. Bottfngcr 
visited it in i8ro aiul found It a small town of ca. 500 
houses, it being the summer residence of Mir Mur.id 
‘Ali of the Brahfli KanibarAnl tribe, brother-in-law 
of Mabmud Khan of Kalfit {Travels in lie/ooehisfan 
and Si*d/] accompanied by a geographical and 
historical account of those countries, London 1S16, 
35-7). C. Masson noted a largo tepe noith of the town 
oi Ixhtizdar, with the remains of mud walls, pre¬ 
sumably relics of the mediaeval Ku$dur (Xarraiivc of 
various journeys in Bahelnslan, Afghanistan and the 
Panjab, London 1842, ii, 41-4). In 1870 a fort was 
constructed there and a garrison placed in it by Mir 
Khudad&d b. Mihrab Khan of Kal&t in the course 
of his warfare with the Pjaxn or local ruler of I^as 
Bela \q.v.). Khurdfir town and district now form a 
talisil of the Pjohlawan Subdivision of the Kalat Dis¬ 
trict of Pakistan, with a population in 1961 0/ 26,476. 
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KCSU, a Biblical personage whose name 
appears in ch. x of Genesis in the genealogical lists of 
the posterity of No*b iKtift). According to the in¬ 
formation In verses 0-7, K<^, the eldest sou of Ham, 
is thebrotherof Misrayim, Hiitand K*ixa‘nn (Kan'an), 
the father of S®bsV. I.PwllAh, Sal ta*, Ra'mah and 
Sabt'ka* and. by Ra'mah, the grandfather of 
2l] c ba*and D«dfli». Misrayim is Egypt, Pu| doubtless 
Libya, K*na'an, tho land of Caiman (Palestine and 
Phoenicia). Most of the names of tho descendants of 
Ku>t] arc to be attacnod to the maritime regions of 
the Red Sen. S r biV has been identified hypothetically 
with the port of Saba in the Hay of Aduh* 011 the 
south-west of the Red Sea. which is mentioned in 
Strabo (xvi, 4, 8, ro); 11 ‘wilah, which is given in 
Genesis xxv, 18, for the western border of the 
Ishmaelites’ territory, has been associated with the 
name of the South Arabian tribe of Khwln; is Sabtah 
the Sahara of Strabo (xvi, 42), the Sabot a of Plu,y 
(vi, 155. x«i. 63), the SafJ^xOa of the Periplus of 
the Erythraean He a (27) ? Whatever way be the case, 
it is to be located in the Arabian peninsula, as 
Ra'mah is placed by various authors in Hadramawt. 
Sh r ba\ which is not the Kingdom of Saba, is situated 
in the norih-west of Arabia. As for irdJn, this is the 
oasis of nl-'UIa, near Madl’m $ 31 ib, In the north-east 
of the Hidjax. 


Thus Ku?l) appears to be linked by this genealogy 
with Arabia and the Red Sea. But in verse & of the 
same cb. x of Genesis, which seems to reflect another 
tradition, he is presented as the father of Nimrod 
{Arabic NainrAd) with whom Mesopotamia is 
associated. 

Indeed, in the whole text, KQgfc, as an ethnic term, 
in the ordinary way designates neither Arabia nor 
Mesopotamia, but the neighbouring populations of 
Egypt, on the south-west borders of the land, i.e. 
precisely the region which the Egyptians called 
K*sh (see also Babylonian kushu, Assyrian 
Old Persian kasha). An oracle of Ezekiel (xxix, xo) 
also announces the destruction of the land of Egypt 
“from Migdol to Syeue (from the extreme north to 
th< extreme south) and as far as the frontior oi Ku^h". 
In 2 Kings xix, g, the Pharaoh Tirhlqih, oi the so- 
called Ethiopian dynasty, is called King of Kfish. 
Everything leads us to suppose that KOMi is the 
name of ancient Nubia, i.e. of the region which 
extends as a whole from the first to the fourth 
1 cataract of the Nile. The Septuagint translates it in 
general as Ethiopia, which, because of the value 
placet! on the word "Ethiopian" in antiquity, is at 
the source of the erroneous interpretation of kuihi as 
"black" or "African". 

In the lytir’an, Kush is named no more than the 
son*; of NQb- Islamic tradition, which knew his name, 
however, supplies pieces of evidence which do not 
agree totally with one another or with the evidence 
of the Bible. They are all reported by al-Tabari. 
According to some, Ku^h, son oi Ham, is the brother 
of Mijrayim, Ku( (Biblical Put) and Kan c an(A nnales, 
i, 2:2, 2x7). But elsewhere Kush appears as the son, 
and not the brother, of Kan'an, himself presented as 
a fourth son of Ham (i, 219, 220; seo also i, 192; Ibn 
al-Athli, i, 50). He is given finally as the predecessor 
of Kan'&n as king of the universe after the disappear¬ 
ance of the sons of Afridun { Chroniqne , French tr. 
H. Zotcubcrg, i. 120)• In all the traditions, he is the 
father of Nainrfnl, tyrant ( nuitadjabbir) of I 35 bil, 
conforming with Genesis, x, 8. But if, in the general 
vruy, the paternity of the Habasba as 'veil as those of 
the peoples of Smd and Hind are attributed to him, 
the Nubians on the other hand are never explicitly 
associated with him. In the genealogy supplied by 
al-Tabari (i, 223) on the authority of Wahb b. 
Munabbih, it is from KanfSn, brother of Kh^h, and 
his wife lymbyl, great-granddaughter of Yaiilh, that 
tile Nubians are descended, together with the popula¬ 
tions of FezzSn, tho Zan^j, the Zagljmva and all the 
Blacks (or, according to another passage, the blacks 
with fuzzy hair). Elsewhere (i, 216), it is Ham who is 
the only one named as the ancestor of these peoples. 

The Kushitic languages.—It is from the name 
Kudi that the word Kushitic is derived, under which 
are grouped a body of Hamito-Semitic (but not 
Semitic) languages spoken by about fifteen million 
people, the majority of them Muslims, scattered over 
a vast territory of almost s million kin*, within 
which arc included the populations speaking the 
Semitic languages of Ethiopia. Tlic area is constituted 
basically by the Horn of Africa and spreads in the 
north into Sudanese and Egyptian territory to around 
the first cataract of the Nik* and in the south into 
Tanzania, as far as the 4th degree of latitude. 

Bcdia (Tu Bedawiye) is spoken by Muslims in 
the north of the area, in the northern part of Eritrea, 
and stretches between the Nile on the west (where it 
is in contact with Nubian and Arabic) and the Red 
1 Sea (where it is in contact with Semitic Tigr6) as far us 
the environs of ICusayr. 1 1 is true that in the northern - 
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most part, the Muslim ‘Ababde tribes are today 
almost entirely Arabised. At the same time, in the 
south, a part of the Beni Araer (Banu ‘Amir) nomads 
have abandoned Begja for Tigr£. Between these two 
groups are to be distinguished, with their particular 
dialects, in the centre the Bishari and Hadendowa, 
and in the south the Halenga and Arteiga. 

Still further to the south, on the shores of the Red 
Sea. there is the area of Saho and ‘Afar, other 
Kushitic languages. 

Saho is the language ol an almost entirely Islamised 
population leading a pastoral existence in the south of 
the Massawa region in Eritrea. The Irob-Shao 
Christians, who constitute an enclave on th< Abyssi- 
nian plateau, have partially abandoned Saho in 
favour of Semitic Tigrinya. 

The language of the ‘Afar (Arabic DanAkil) is 
spoken in the south of Eritrea, in the north of the 
region of Djibouti, and extends towards the west as 
far as the Awash River. 

The Somali-speaking tribes who inhabit the 
extreme shore of the Horn at the mouth of the Tana 
River are also almost entirely Islamised. The most 
important dialects are those of the IsAfc who inhabit 
the shore of the Gulf of Aden and the Dardd tribes at 
the edge of the Indian Ocean as far as the north of 
Kenya and who also inhabit the province of Ogaden 
in Ethiopia. In the north, in the territory of Djibouti 
and as far as Dire-Dawa in Ethiopia, it is the dialect 
of the ‘Isa which is widespread. 

In the valley of the Wibi fchebelle as far as Kharnar 
(ancient Mogadishu), it is Hauiya which dominates, 
while in the south, in the province of Benadir. Digil 
is spoken, a dialect of the Sab. also widespread in 
Aden among the emigrant foreigners called DhituiTtls 
(tee djarart]. 

The Oromo (whom the Europeans, adopting an 
Abyssinian word resented as pejorative by the 
natives, call Galla) at present occupy » vast territory 
from the centre of the Abyssinian plateau as far as 
the centre of Kenya (to the north of Mombasa and 
along the Tana River). These are on the whole pagans. 
Islam, however, has conquered a part of the. northern¬ 
most populations. Of the dialects ol the Oromo. Mafa 
in the west, TulamA in the north-east and BoranA in 
the south-east, are very close to each other. They are 
opposed to a southern dialect group, sc. that which 
constitutes the speech of the Bararetta and Kofirn 
in Kenya. 

Agaw, in the north of Ethiopia, occupies no more 
than a limited and fragmented territory, having for 
the most part given place to Semitic, sc. Tigrinya and 
especially Amharic. A northern Agaw dialect, Bilin. is 
spoken by a small Muslim population. Other dialects 
still in use are JOjamir, Khamta. Kwara, ICamant and 
Awngv or Awiyn. 

To the west, a group of languages relntively dose 
to one another covers the region of the lakes (from 
7 .way to Shamo and Lake Rudolf) and extends into 
the adjacent mountainous zone (the province of 
Sidamo). These are Gudella or Hadiya and Kambatta 
in the north-west of the region in question, Alaba, 
Sidamo, Darasa, Burdji and Konso in the east. 
Generally connected with them, but without any 
totally compelling reason, are Gidole or Gardulla, 
Arbore, C.alaba etc. On the other hand, there is a 
tendency today to consider Rendille in the north-east 
of Kenya, on the edge of Lake Rudolf, and Bayso in 
an island to the north of Lake Abaya, as projections 
of Somali. 

In the region of Omo, one can distinguish Ometo, 
Dawroor Kullo, Goba, Walamo, MaruioorGatsamba, 


Badittu, Zaysse, Basketto, Doko, Cara, PJandjcro, 
Kaffeto, Anfillo, Sh inash a or Gonga, etc. 

In the same region, some languages, which are 
probably Kushitic, are spoken by Nilotic peoples, sc. 
Gimira. Majjl and Gunza. 

A Kushitic extension in Tanzania is possibly 
represented by Irakw and less probably by Mbugu. 

There may be seen from this simple inventory, 
although it remains incomplete, the immense lin¬ 
guistic variety of the vast area generally considered as 
Kushitic. It is still very inadequately explored, and 
numerous tongues are known to us only by a rare and 
insignificant documentation. There result from this 
problems of classification which lead at times to 
calling into question the very membership in the 
group of some of the most anciently recognised 
languages. There has also been a proposal to detach 
from the Kushitic ensemble an Omotic group con¬ 
sisting essentially of the languages of the region of 
the Omo, and from this some authors have come to 
consider Bedja as a particular division of Hamito- 
Semitic without any special connection with Kushitic. 

In so far as the existing documentation allows one 
to judge, such questionings appear excessive. The 
existence of common traits peculiar to a body which 
can be called Kushitic do not appear capable of being 
explained by simple phenomena of diffusion. But it is 
no longer as possible today to admit the traditional 
division into two groups: Lower Kushitic with Bedia, 
‘Afar, Saho, Somali and Oromo, Upper Kushitic con¬ 
sisting of Agaw, Burdji, Sidamo and the western 
languages. Without attempting here to propose a real 
classification, for which the state of studies still gives 
no authority, one may to some extent rely on the 
characteristics of these languages to discern some 
particular affinities. The linguistic information which 
is to be supplied below can justify the following 
table: 

A. .V or them Kushitic: Bedja; 

B. I. Eastern arul southern Kushitic : ‘Afar, Saho, 

Somali and Oromo: 

II. Central Kushitic: Agaw and languages of the 
region of the lakes: 

C. Western Kushitic: languages of the region of the 

Ohio. 

The group of Eastern and Southern dialects and 
that of the Central dialects arc closer to one another 
than each of the two others. 

Linguistic characteristics.—These are the 
principal common traits in the Kushitic languages cr 
in the majority of them. 

(i) On the phonetic plane. —The predominant syl¬ 
labic type is of the consonant + vowel form, at the 
beginning of a word; closed syllables of the cousotant 
-r vowel +• consonant type are proent especially as 
final svllables. In the intervocalic position, the best- 
tolerated consonant gioups have a first liquid element 
or are constituted by a nasal — an oral homorganic 
consonant (tnb, nt, etc.). 

The consonant system includes in general , *ein- 
phates", most often glottalised in effect, which 
complete, at the same point of articulation, the orders 
formed by an unvoiced stop and a voiced stop, with¬ 
out always participating themselves in correlation of 
voicing. The majority of the languages also present 
a post-palatal order: k, g, Is, but none opposes a g to 
a h. However, one must take account of the very 
frequent present of a voiced cerebral </ which can 
adjoin the "emphatic", unvoiced dental. 

Except in some Agaw dialects which are innovative 
on this point, there is no distinction in the labial zone 
between the spirants and occlusives. Where there is 
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an/, it is not opposed to p, and the voiced equivalent 
is in general b, never v. The following table, in which 
the phonemes are put in parentheses, being frequent¬ 
ly, but not in all cases, represented, will give an idea 
of the Kushitic consonant system: 
labials: plf, b, m, w ; 
dentals: t, d, «; 
sibilants: t, (*); 
palatals: k, g, k, y ; 
laryngals: h, ’; 
liquids: J, r; 

The pharyngak (i, the labio-velars ft*, at 
times b m , the prepalatals f, H, at times c, the eni- 
phatics f and /, are only attested in certain languages. 
The minimal vowel system is triangular, with five 
vowels: i, e , a, t>, u, with rrost often an opposition of 
quantity. 

The majority of languages are familiar with tonal 
opposition, in various degrees of development. In a 
language like Bedja, only a small number of lexemes 
of the CVC-form seem to bear a characteristic 
descending tone, capable of constituting a distinctive 
morphological mark, cf. “mother": iti "mothers”. 
k"dl "sister": k"dt "sisters"; but in Awiya and in 
Mo£* for example, tones play as important a role in 
the morphological plan as in the lexical one: (Mo£a) 
buno "ashes": biino "coffee"; (Awiya) *d±i "I gjvt": 
*dgi "he gives". Unlike the tonal schemes, the 
accentual schemes are not gcneially distinctive, 
except possibly in some forms where phonetic evolu¬ 
tions have accidentally conferred on them a differen¬ 
tiating role: (Bedja) ha'fab aiir "I killed a lion", 
'hafab aiir "1 killed lions". 

(ii) On Iht morphological plant. — Lexemes arc con 
stituted in Kushitic by constant radicals with variable 
morphemes, generally suffixed: (Sidamo) win-: 
min-ino “he built", mini "house", (Ometo) 

•m 4 - 4 s "he forms", m *4 a "form"; (Somali) dtb : 
fab-da "environment", fah-i "tobe between, among", 
fah-fadi "between". Despite some phenomena of 
apophony in some languages (Bedja dir "to kill": dar 
"to massacre", rimid "to avenge": rimai "to be 
revenged", the radical vowel may be considered 
stable in every scries of derivation, as may be seen 
from the preceding examples. 

By far the most frequent form of radical is CVC; 
90% of the verbal radicals in Kaffeio, 67% »» Somali. 

In Bedja, however, and uniquely in Bedja, It yields 
predominance to radicals of type CVCC or CVCVC. , 
But analysis reveals that these roots are often derived 
from Semitic, and particularly from Arabic. The 
verbal system is based in general on the fundamental 
opposition of two aspects; the incompleted and 
completed. Conjugation is of two types. In some 
languages, a certain number of verbs are conjugated 
by means of prefixed signs. This is the case with 
‘Afar, where this type of conjugation represents 
more than a third of all verbs, and especially with 
Bedja, where it represents nearly two-thirds, but 
Somali and Agaw have only four verbs with prefixal 
conjugation. F*or all the other verbs and in all the 
other languages, conjugation is suffixal. Thus the 
verbal forms are constituted in principle according 
to one of the following two schemes: 

A. Prejixai conjugation, sign of the person + sign of 
tlie aspect/mode + verbal root + desinence of the 
gender and/or number. Example c Afar: ra-figi "you 
know" incompleted indicative); t-i Iigd "you knew" 
completed or perfective indicative). 

B. Sufjixal conjugation: root + sign of the aspect/ 
mode -f desinence of the gender and/or number. For 
example Bedja: ULm-lin-i "you (fern.) eat" (in- ■ 


completed indicative) idm-ta-i "you (fem.) ate" 
(completed or perfective; tam-li-i "(if) you were 
eating" (modal). 

These schemes are capable of minor modifications 
in various languages. In particular, attention is 
drawn to newly-developed forms by means of suffixed 
morphemes. The most frequently used variable 
morphemes are: 

— for the gender and number: • for the feminine 
singular and »t for the plural; 

— for the aspect: a as the. sign of the incomplete is 
often opposed to an antecedent vowel {A, r. i) tor the 
completed or perfective, while the modal form is 
characterised by u; certain languages however, such 
as Bedja or Agaw, present some slightly different 
situations from this point of view; 

— for the expression of the persons, the paradigm is 
the following; Sing. 1. (’-) 2. t-. 3 - inasc. (y-J, fem. 
f-: Plur. t. n-, 2. 1 -, 3. (y). (The forms between 
parentheses are often represented by 0) The identity 
Of this system of signs with that of Semitic and Berber 
conjugation, whose very characteristics it presents 
(the same form in the singular for the 2nd pers. and 
the 3rd fem., distinct forms for the 1st pers. sing, 
and plur., tho 1st pers. plur. being in addition 
deprived of the sign of number) has led to the positing 
of the probable hypothesis that the morphemes of 
aspect/mode which in the scheme follow these marks, 
are no more etymologically than short auxiliary verbs 
conjugated by means of prefixes. 

The completed: incompleted opposition, with pos¬ 
sibly a modal form, does not exhaust the complexity 
of the Kushitic verbal systems. Periphrastic forms, 
constituted by means of auxiliaries, often serve to 
add the expression of different aspect!vo-temporal 
nuances such as the near past, the pluperfect and 
especially the "continuous-progressive" or “con¬ 
comitant". Examples: ‘Afar: idbtld tina (incomplete 
+ complete of nal "to be") "you were engaged in 
looking, you were looking"; Somah: ‘lin-a "he eats 
(will eat)", l un av a "ho is engaged m eating". 

As regards their conjugation, the languages ot the 
Omo have a separate place ill the Kushitic group. The 
scheme there is also suffixal, hut the morphemes used 
and their modes of combination are peculiar to them. 
For example, Orncto: snd sing, incomplete er-dsa 
"you know", complete er dd asa "you knew". 

The Kushitic languages distinguish various secon¬ 
dary verbal themes by added signs. A first method of 
derivation is partial or total duplication of the radical 
which gives the roots intensive or frequentative 
value: Agaw (Bllin): idb- "to cover": dabidb "to 
cover completely"; Sidamo; kub "to shake": kubkub 
"to shake strongly"; Bedja: be**s "to turn": babt'as 
"to turn and turn again"; Oromo: bfk "to know": 
bcbbCk "to know well". 

The second method is the fixing of signs to express 
the orientation of the process in relation to the sub¬ 
ject: 3 (C, sh) for the causative, I ( 4 ), »*, " * or the 
internal reflexive, the passive and the reciprocal. 
Hence in Bedja: hi$kan “to extend" (intrans.), 
lushamish "to extend" (trans.); dir "to kill", so-dir 
"to have [someone] killed"; lam "to cat", tarn am "to 
be eaten"; min "to shave", (a)to-man “to be shaved". 
In Oromo: Cab "to break" (intrans.), Cab-i "to break" 
(trans.), bih-a “he knew". bCk-M-a “It understood"; 
arg "to see", arg*am "to be seen". In Ometo: kc "to 
go out", ke-s “to cause to go out"; "to see", bc\t 
"to be seen". 

One should also mention a type of verbal composi¬ 
tion widespread in the majority of the Kushitic 
languages and which consists in the juxtaposition of 
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an invariable element (plain verbal radical, noun, 
interjection, onomatopoeia, etc.) and of a verb 
meaning "to say': 'Afar: he y "1o say ho " = “to 
roar", Sfdamo: su\a y "slowly + to say" — to act 
slowly"; Agaw: yik y “down 4 - to say" — "to 
lower"; Oromo: ol get! "to say 4 - up - to raise”; 
Ometo: .sftPi ga "hush + to say — to be silent". 

The Kushitic languages of the centre and oast have 
various series of pronominal forms. One* of them, 
called "emphatic", is used especially to act as a sub¬ 
ject. Other forms generally suffix al serve to express 
the complements of the verb and noun. The following 
tables will show both the common bases and the 
developments peculiar to the various languages; 


"Emphatic" pronouns 


Somali ‘Afar Oromo Awiva 

Sidamo 

(Benadir) 

Sing, x am am) dni 

an 

dm, ant 

2 adi alQ ili 

>\U 

dti, alt 

3 mas. ussu ussuk inm 

V' 

isi, ss 6 

fem. iyyo isti i&ifi 


is e 

Plur. 1 anu nnmi 

*nnodfi 

ninke 

2 idin issin isht[i 

rulddii 

kin’e 

3 iyyu usstin isdfi(i) tjd/fii 

insc, insa 

Attached pronouns 

Somali 'Afar 

Oromo 

Sidamo 

Sing, x -key -yi 

ho, -kiva 

V 

2 mas. -kd ku 

to 

-hi 

2 fem. -kd -kd(y) 

-to 

-hi 

3 ma«. -kis -Id 

-sa 

-si 

fem. -ked -Id 

-ski, -she 

-si 

Plur. x -ktyn -na 

tom 

-nke 

2 -kin -sin 

-tosan(i) 

-mV 

3 -hdd -ban 

-tosan(i) 

-nsa 


In Northern Kushitic (Bedja) the "emphatic" 
forms, apart front the first persons, appear to be 
clearly constituted by an invariable base with per¬ 
sonal suffixal signs added: Sing. i. ani 2. mas. bar-i- 
uk, fetn. bat-iilk, 4. mas. Oar-i-fis, fem. bai-i-us: plur. 
1. ani, 2. mas. bari-dk, fem. bat-i-uk . 3. mas. bar-ids, 
fem. bot-i-ds. 

The languages of the west have a system of their 
own which is well illustrated by Ometo: Sing. 1. Id, 
a. ni, 3. i; plur. 1. mi, 2. title, 5. cnta. 

All the Kushitic languages recognise a distinction 
of gender between masculine and feminine, at times 
in a vestieial state, as in certain languages of the 
west, for example. Among the varied signs which are 
used, the frequency of the suffixal morpheme -I- for 
the feminine should be noted. On the syntactical 
plane, the essential fact is the agreement of the 
majority of the languages on the order detenninant- 
detennined. The only exceptions are Somali and 
Oromo which regularly present the inverse order; in 
Berjja, the qualifying adjective follows the qualified 
noun when the latter has a definite article. But in all 
the languages, the dependent proposition precedes 
that on which it depends {except, in certain particular 
cases, in Bedja and Somali) and the verb is placed at 
the end of the phrase after the subject and the various 
complements. 

On the lexical plane, the certain cognate forms are 
still relatively few in number, above all because of 
inadequacy of the theory ol phoneticcorrespondences. 
Nevertheless, the existence of a common vocabulary 
can be established in several forms. Here are some 
examples. Bedja: sittt, Agaw: sk i/m, Sidamo: shumV, 
Ometo: sun-fa, l>jandjcro: sun "name": Somali: 
undue, ‘Afar: xodatut, Oromo: ohm*, Sidamo: urodana, 
Ometo: u-ozanti "heart"; Somali: date. Oromo: 


dandi, Sidamo: doga. 3 urdji: dawa. Agaw: dob", 
Ometo; age, Haifa: dag "way". For some words, the 
languages of the west present forms which distinguish 
them from the rest of the Kushitic group: Bedja; lili, 
Somali; 1/, 'Afar: it, Oromo; ig-ia, Sidamo: 1 He, 
Agaw: yil, but Ometo; ayfe, Djandjero: a/a, Haifa: 
a/o "eye"; Bedja; yaf, Somali- af, Sidamo: afo, but 
Ojandjoro, Haifa: none "mouth". 

Bibliography: In Ernest Renan's Histoire 
gtntrale el systlrne compart des Ungues slmitiques 
(rst part only appeared, 1855; other editions revised 
with additions 1858, 1863, 1878), the term "cou- 
sehite” is already used in relation to the East- 
Alrican languages: "One may believe that, among 
the non-Semitic languages (of Ethiopia), the 
remains of the ancient language of the Kushites 
have been preserved" (2nd ed. 18G3, 339). But it 
was R. I.epsius who first recognised the linguistic 
group and definitively pave it its name in his 
Nubische Grammalik mil eiiur Einlcitung iiber die 
I 'biker und Sprocket: Afrika's, 1880. Kushitic 
appeared there to be constituted by Bc^ja, $hoho 
(or Saho), Falasha (an Agaw dialect), Agaw. Galla 
(or Oromo), Dankali (or ‘Afar), Somali to which is 
added Hottentot. In an earlier work, Standard 
alphabet , 2nd cd. 1863, he had grouped under the 
name of Ethiopian, the majority of these languages 
with Semitic Harari, but without Hottentot. For 
the recognition of their membership in the 
Hamito Semitic family, see the information 
supplied by M. Cohen, Essai comparatif iur U 
voiabulaire et la phonttique du chamito slmiltque, 
Paris 1947, 3 ff. For Kushitic in general: A 
general overview of the distribution of the lan¬ 
guages and their linguistic structures is to be found 
in M. A. Bryan, The distribution of the Semitic and 
Cvshitic languages, London 1947, completed by 
A. N. Tucker and M. A. Hryan, The non-Bantu 
languages of North-Eastern Africa, London 1966; 
J. Greenberg. Studies in Afrizan linguistic clas¬ 
sification, New Haven 1955 '. idem, The languages 
of Africa, The Hague 1966. For recent per¬ 
spectives, see F. R. F'almer, "Cushitic". in 
Current trend > in linguistics (vol. vi. under the 
direction of T. A. Sebeok), The Hague 1970, and 
D. Cohen, Lcs tangucs cha mi to-stm ituj ties . 4. Le 
couchilique, in Lcs Ungues dans le momU, under the 
direction of M. Cohen and J. Perrot, Paris, in 
the press. Comparative studies. A. B. 
Dolgopol'skiv, Sravnitel'nc-istorideskaya fonetika 
ktiiitski^h yaslkov "Historical and comparative 
phonology of the Kushitic languages", Moscow 
1972. Oh the root, see Is. Cerulli, in Comptes 
rendvs du CLECS, i (1934), 44 \S»» (* 937 )» * 5 * 6 . 
85-7, iii (1938), 33 6; A. B. Dolgopol’skiy, in 
Voprosl Yaslkomaniya 1967, 278-82: A. Zaborski, 
in Folia Qrientalui, xvi (1975), 263-6. On the 
verbal system, see B. W. Andrzejewski in 
Hainito-semitiea, ed J and Th. Bynon, The Hague 
1975 . 361-74; C. R. Castelliuo, The Akkadian 
personal pronouns and verbal system in the light of 
Semitic and Hamilic, Leiden 1962; E- Cerulli, in 
Comptes rendus du GLECS, ii (1937). 613, v (* 94 ®), 
1-2; I). Cohen in REI, x\, 43-68; idem, in Comptes 
rendus du GLECS, xiv '.1969-7°), 69-74; idem. 
Langues cl techniques, nature et sociiU, ed. J. M. C. 
Thomas and I- Bemor. 1 , Paris 1973, 57*63; idem, 
Actes du i ir Congris International de hnguistique 
simittqne et ckamito-shnitxque, ed. A. Caquot and 
D. Cohen, The Hague 1974. 4 °- 8 ; M. Cohen, in 
Melanges Maspero, Cairo, 704-19: B- Ferrario, in 
Archivio di Glottologia e filologia afneana, i (1923), 
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51 iox; A. Klingcnheben, in Milleilutigen /. Orunt. | 
Forsch., iv (1956), 2x1-77. On Bedja, R. A. , 
Hudson, in African language Studies, xv (1974). 
1114a; L. Reinisch, Pie Bedauye-Spraehe in Seed- 
ost-Afriha, Vienna 1893; idem, U’drterhuch der 
Bedauye Spracke, Vienna 1895; E. M. Roper, Tu 
Bedawiye, London 1929. On c Afar, G, Colizza, Ln 
l in gut After nel N orders! dell'Africa-, grammatica, 
testi e vocabolano, Vienna 1887; I- Reiniwh, Die 
' Afar-Sprtuhe, i-ii, Vienna 1885-7. On Saho, 

L. Reinisch, Die Saha Speech*, i-ii, Vienna 1889-90. 
On Somali, R. C. Abraham, Bnglish-Sotnali dic¬ 
tionary, London 1967; B. \V. Andrzejewski, The 
declension of Somali Agoutis, London 1964; L. E. 
Armstrong, The phonetic structure of Somali, in 
AfSOS No. 34; C. R. V. Bell, The Somali language, 
London 1933; M. M. Moreno, 11 somah tieila 
Sotnalta grammaiim e testi del Bnnadir, Da rod e 
Dighil, Rome 1955; L- Reinisch, DU Somali- 
Spracke, i-iii, Vienna 1900*3; idem, Die Dsckdbarli- 
dialekt der Somali-Spracke, Vienna 1904. On 
Oromo, G. Da Thiene. Disionario della lingua 
gal la. Harar 1939; M. M. Moreno, Grutnmalica 
uortc -pratica della lingua galla con esercisi, Milan 
1939 : F- Praetorius, Zur Grammattk der Gtilla- 
Spraehe , Berlin 1893. On Agavv. C. Conti-Rossini, 
La langur des Kemant cn Abysstnw, Vienna 1912; 

R. Hetzron, The verbal system of Southern A gate, 
Berkeley 1969; F. R. Palmer, in BSOAS, xix(i957), 

131-59, xxi (1958), 376-91: idem, in Mitteil. /. 
Orient. Forseh., vii (1959), 260-97; l_ Reinisch, Die 
Bilin-Spradu in Wordcst Afnka, Vienna 1887. On 
Sid a mo, E. Cerulli, La lingua e la stona di Sidamo, 
Rome 1938; M. M. Moreno, Manuale tit Sidamo, 
Milan 1940. On the Kushitic of the west: L. 
Cerulli, II linguaggto dei Gtangero ed alcune siiama 
dell'Omo [basketto, ciara, taisse) (— Studi EtiOpici 
iii), Rome 1938; idem, /-* lingua caffina I — Studi 
EtiopUi iv), Rome 1951; W. Lcslau, A dielionary 
of Moca (Southwestern Lt/uopia), Berkelcy-Los 

Angeles 1959; M. M. Moreno, /ntrodusione alia 
lingua orncto, Milan 1938; L. Reinisch, Die Kafa- 
Sprache in Nordost-AJriha, Vienna 1888. 

(D. COHEH) 

KUSH AD JIM. MahnCd b. al-Husayn b. al- 
SindI b. Shahak, Abu 'l-Fath, poet of the 4 th/iotb 
century whose death is variously given in the sources 
between 330/94J and 360/97J, but which must have I 
taken place ca . 3S0/961. Originally from a family of 
Sind [see ibrahIm b. al-sindII, he was born at al- 
Ramla and lived at al-Mawsil at the court of Abu 
'I-Hay&a* *Abd Allah b. llamdAn [see ijamdAnios], 
and then at Aleppo, in the entourage of Sayf al-Dawla 
(9-c.); he also made several journeys to Egypt, 
Bagljdad, Damascus and Jerusalem. His verses aic 
described by R. Blachere, Molanabbi, 134, as "exces¬ 
sively florid and enjoying a contemporary vogue’', 
which is confirmed by al-Mas'fidl, who in his own 
lifetime, devoted long passages to him in his Murudi 
Isoe index). He was closely associated with his son-in- 
law al $anawbari [tf.t'.J, and he is one of the creators 
of nature poetry in Arabic, in which he evokes visual 
pleasure by his descriptions of gardens, flowers and 
trees. But he was also a fullib, an astrologer and 
master-cook to Sayf al Dawla ; he excelled in so many 
branches of knowledge and activity that his surname 
Kugh.’tdjim is said to be an acrostic formed out of the 
initial letters of the subjects in which he excelled, or 
out of various adjectives—a kdflot kU&balkdtib, shin 
for ihi'rlshaHr. alif for adabladib or for ir^hd*. djim 
for &jadall 4 iawdd, mirn for manfikjmunadjdlitn. It is 
even said that, after having studied medicine, he 


added a fa* (for libt>) to his name, which became 
TakUfiJi&djim, but had hardly any success. 

He has left behind a Dioxin, first published at 
Beirut in 1313/2895-6, then at Baghdad in 1970 (by 
T- Kfj. M. Mahfuz); a collection of Rasa 9 il (Fihrist. 
aoo), an Adah al-nadintlal-ntidamd\ ed. Bulak 1298, 
Alexandria 2329; a A*. Khas&is al-farab ; a K. al- 
Tabikji; a Kant al-kuitab (al-Kalka^handl, Subh, L 
154, 162-3; a K. al-Mafdyid ira ‘l-matdnd (partial 
ed., carelessly done, Baghdad 1954) comprising some 
20 poems on hunting, some of which are reproduced 
in the K. al-Bayzara ( cl . F. Vird, I.e traitt de I’art de 
volerie , Leiden 1967, 2), in the Ditrdn and in vol. x 
of al-Nuwayrfs Kihdya. 

Bibliography: Ibn Charaf,()i/*a/i(>»M de critique, 
index; Tha'alibl, Yalfma, i, 22; idem, Khdffi al- 
khdss, X07; Ibn al- c lniad, £ hadhardl, iii, 37-8; M. 
Canaid, Saif ad daula, 292-3; A. Mf2, Renaissance 
index; Brockclinanii, S I, 137; Zirikll, A l ldm, s.v, 

(Cm. Pbllat) 

al -^L'SHASHl, SafI al-DLn Ahmad b. Muham¬ 
mad u. Y Anus, al-Madah! al-DaejAnT,S ufi mystic 
and scholar, b, Medina 99* I* 583. Little is known of 
his life. His family on his father's side migrated from 
the village of Dadjfm near Jerusalem and settled in 
Medina. He spent part of his life as a soldier. In 
1011/1602-3 he travelled with his father to the Yemen, 
where he studied with various of the religious teach¬ 
ers. especially those with whom his father, Muham¬ 
mad b. YOnus had studied. An incident not specified 
In the source* disturbed him deeply, causing him to 
return hurriedly lirst to Mecca, and then to Medina, 
where lie continued to study from some of the great 
mvstics of Indian origin, especially al-ShinnavvS and 
ifihghat Allah, and through them, the works of al- 
(.hawth al Hindi. He was affiliated to several 
mystical ordors, including the NakshbandS, the 
Kadiri and the Sfta tt&rl. He attracted numerous 
students, and enjoyed a reputation lor extraordinary 
humility. He h of particular importance because of 
the chaiaotcr of his transmission of the doctrines of 
the school of Ibn al ‘ArabI [9.1*.], particularly as 
reformulated by c Abd al Karim al-Diili [^.r.] to 
various parts of the Muslim world, including Sumatra 
and Java. Among his students for almost twenty 
years (1051 70/6141-60) was the Sumatran *Abd al- 
Ra’uf of Singkcl, and numeious Diawl associates of 
whom wc do not know the names. His pupil and 
successor as shavkk of the Sbattariyya order, al- 
Kurantftf.v.l, maintained his wide circle of students, 
and gives much information about him in his al-A man* 
(see BibL). It is worthy of note that Tahir, the sou of 
his greatest student al-KOrinl, was a teacher of 
bhiih Wall Allah 

His works include $Qf? interpretations of liadlfe. 
rare among $fifi authors, who devote most of their 
exegetieal skill to the KuPan. He was noted for the 
extent to which he associated Rur*anlc and haditjj 
quotations with his views, and his skill in presenting 
the isndd of every haditjt that he cited. A commentary 
on hisrhymed credal statement al-'A kidn al-manziima 
by his student Ibrahim al-Kurini entitled Kafd al- 
sabil-wte rendered into Malay, possibly by his student 
<Abd al-Ra’uf. 

His books on htadith, u$ul and tataunvuf number 
more than fifty. One has been published ( al-Simf al- 
madjid fi talkin al-dhikr, IJaydarubad 1327). Other 
works, listed by al-Bagbd&dl. include Hd&iya c ala 
'l-Insin al-kdmil li A Abd al-Karim al-Qitll , al-Kali mu 
al-wusfd fi shark fnkam Ibn al-'Atf*, and al-Kamdldt 
al-ildkiyya. He died at Medina in 1071/1660-1. and 
was buried in the Bakl‘ cemetery. 
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Bibliography : al-Mu^ibbl, K hula $ at al-athar 
fi a'ydn al-karn al-^ddiya 'as^ar, i, 342 6; Ibrahim 
al-Kur&ni, al-Atnam li-ikd; aJ-himam t nis. Cairo, 
DSr al-Kutub, J&a. No. 504, fols. 55a-56a; 
Isma‘11 al-Baghdadl, Hadiyyat al-*arifiu, Istanbul 
1951,1, 161 ; D. A. Rinkfs, Abdoerraoef van Singkel, 
Leiden 1909; Sarkis, 1553; J. Voll, An analysis oj 
an intellectual group m eighteenth century Madina, 
in BSOAS, xxxviii (1975), 3 *- 9 - (A. H. Johns) 

KUSH AYR, an Arab tribe forming part of the 
great gioup of the Banu ‘Amir b. ^a^a'a [*•«■'•] whose 
fortunes we find them almost continuously sharing 
in the period before as well as after Islam. 

They had particularly close associations with the 
tribes of ‘Ufcayl and Dja‘da, whose genealogical table 
makes them brothers. Tbeir genealogy is Kushayr b. 
Ka‘b b. Rabl‘a b. ‘Amir b. §a*$a‘a. Tradition makes 
the mother of Rayta bint Kunfudh b. Malik 

of the tribe of the Banu Sulayrn [?.*>.]. During the 
pre-Islamic poriod, the Banu Kushayr sottled in al- 
Yamama were involved in all the wars of the ‘Amir 
b. $a l §a‘a, especially in those against the Tamlm, the 
fjljaybAn, whose chief Hadjib b. Zurara was made 
prisoner by Malik b. Salama al-Kh&vr b. Kushayr, 
called l>b 11 'I Rufcayba, at the battle of Djabala, and 
against the kings of al-IJIra (cf. Nakd'id, ed. Bevan, 
70, 404-5). Aftoi Muhammad's successes in central 
Arabia, the Kushayr joined with the other tribes of 
the ‘Amir in sending him envoys and coming to an 
arrangement with him; it is to this time that tradition 
dates their conversion to Islam (cf. the texts in 
Caetani, Antmli, i/i, 297 [9 A.H., §78]). Later they 
took part, without particularly distinguishiug them¬ 
selves, in the wars of conquest in Syria and ‘Irafc, and 
settled particularly in the eastern parts of the Arab 
empire. In the Umayyad period they were very 
numerous and powerful in &huras&n, of which several 
Kushavns were governors (among others Zurara b. 
‘Ufcba, whose family possessed a very highly esteemed 
breed of horses). This Kusjjavrl colony has as its 
founder and common ancestor Haydn b. Mu'awiya 
b. Kushayr, a half mythical personage who is said 
to have lived to a fabulous age and to have had a 
thousand descendants (Ibn Hadjar, hiba, Cairo 1325, 
ii, 36, No. 1890; Abu H&tim al*Si$|j»t&nI, K. al- 
Mu'ammariti, in Goldziher, Abhandlungen nr arab. 
Phil., ii, 97). On the other hand, we find in Mubarrad, 
Kamil, ed. Wright, 273. a similar longevity attributed 
to Dhu 'l-Rukayba, the Kufebayri chief mentioned 
above, and uidetd almost all the Kujfcayrls of note 
settled in Kfeur&sin recorded by history, belonged 
to the clan of Salama al-Khayr to which J)hu 'I- 
Rukayba belonged, and which seems to have been 
the aiistocracy of the tribe. 

The Kushayr did not number many poets of note 
among them; the best known is Yazld Ibn al-Tath* 
riyya who lived between the end of the Umayyad 
period and the beginning of the ‘Abbisid period. 

The genealogical sources, and in particular Ibn 
al-Kalbl, also mention other ethnic groups bearing 
the name Banfl Kujfcayr, two of which belonged to 
the southern tribes ol the Aslam and the Aws (An$fir). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamharn, 
Tab. 101 and Register, ii, 473; Wflttntfdd, 
Genealogische Tabelltn , D. 117 (Register, 140*1); 
Ibn Durayd, K. aJIsbtifrd/f, ed. Wtistenfeld, 181; 
Ibn Kutayba, K. al-Ma^drif, ed. Wiistenfeld, 43, ed. 
‘UkSsha, 89 and index. (G. Levi Della Vida) 
al KUSHAYRl. the nisba of two noted Khura¬ 
sanian scholars. 

x. Abu 'l-Kasim <Abd au*KarIm b. Haw Azin, 
theologian and mystic. He was bom in 376/986 


in UstuwA (the region of actual I<G£&n [f.r.] on the 
upper Atrak), tho son of a man of Arab descent 
(from B. Kusljayr) and a woman from an Arab 
(from B. Sulaym) dihhan family. He got the cduca 
tion ol a country squire of the time: adab, the Arabic 
language, chivalry ( Juriisiyya) and wcapoxnv 
(is/iSiuf/ ai-silah). When as a young man he came to 
NaysAbur with tho intention to get the taxes on one 
of his villages reduced, he became acquainted with 
the $ufl $haykh Abu ‘All al-Dakkhfc, who became his 
master on the mystical path. Later on he married 
Abu ‘All's daughter Fatima (bom 391/1001). 

Besides his mystical exercises, he studied fi^h with 
the Shaft 1 ! jurist Abfl Bakr Muhammad b. Bakr al- 
Tus! (d. 420/1029) in nearby Jus; he seems also to 
have visited the city of Marw fi falab al- c i/m (Subkl, 
v, 158). In NaysSbflr he studied kaldm and ustil al- 
fifrh with the Ash‘arl scholars Abti Bakr b. FGrak 
(d. 406/1015-16) and Abu lub*k al IsfarA’inI (d. 418/ 
1027). 

After the death of Abu ‘All in 405/1013, he seems 
to have become the successor ol his master and 
father in law as leader of the mystic sessions (madjdlis 
al-tadhkir) in the madrasa of Abu ‘AIT (built in 391/ 
1001), which henceforth was known as al-madrasa 
al-Kushayriyya (later on as madrasat al-Kushayriyya, 
"the madrasa ol the KushayrI family"). 

At an indeterminable date, al-Kushayr! performed 
the Pilgrimage in compauy with Abfi Muhammad 
al -Djuwaynl (d. 438I1047), the father of the Imdm 
al-llaramayn, and other scholars; during 

these travels he heard fiadltb in Bughdld and the 
IJidjaz. Probably after his return to Naysabur he held 
his first mad^lis al-unUP, i.e. session for the teaching 
of hadith, in 437/1046. 

After Naysabur had passed under the control of 
the Saldjuks in 429/1038, al-Kushayr! was involved 
in the struggles between the Hauafl and A&b*arl- 
Shafi c I factions in the city. In 436/1045 he issued a 
manifesto defending the orthodoxy of Abu ’l-IJasan 
al-Ash c ari; the document (preserved by Ibn ‘Asftkir, 
Tabyin , 1x2-14; cf. Subkl, iii, 374 f.; Halm, Dtr I V'esir 
al-Kunduri, 214 ff.) was signed by the most renowned 
SjjSdi ‘1 scholars of the city. When in 446/105* the 
Hanafi-ShSfiT conflict broke out into a violent fitna, 
al-Kushayrl was imprisoned by his adversaries, but 
was rescued some weeks later by his partisans by 
force of arms. As a reaction to these events, he wrote 
his famous "Complaint", Shikdyat ahl al-sunna bimd 
ndlahum mm al-mifma (preserved by Subkl, iii, 399 " 
423; separately ed. by Muhammad I.lasan,sec below), 
by which he defended al-Ash'arl against the slander¬ 
ous accusations of his adversaries (analysed in Halm, 
Der Westr al-Kunduri, 22 4 ff.). 

In 448/1056 al-Kushayr! went to Baghdad, where 
the caliph al-Ka'im commissioned him to teach 
ftadlfh in his palace. After his return to Khur&san he 
left NaysAbOr, now dominated by the HanafI faction, 
and emigrated with his family to Ttis, where he 
stayed until the accession to the throne of sultan Alp 
Arslan in 455/1063. When the vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
re-established the balance of power between the 
tfannfls and the ShafFIs, he returned to Naysabur 
where he lived until his death. He died on 16 Rabl‘ 
11 465/30 December J072 and was buried in his 
madrasa besides his father-in-law Abu ‘AH al Dakkak. 
He left six sons and several daughters: some of his 
numerous descendants (cf. the pedigrees in Bulliet, 
Patricians, 180-4; Halm, Ausbreitung, 6x) officiated 
as kbafib of the £»hfih‘l Monl ‘1 mosque in NaysabO 

Even if al-KushayrTs studies covered the whole 
scale of the traditional Islamic sciences, his writings 
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mostly deal with mystical topics. His great mystical | 
tafsir, the Lata 3 tJ al-tsharal, was composed before 
4:0/1019; the Tartib al-sutuk is an introduction to 
the practice of taftitmuj, *nd the famous Risala 
(composed in 438/1045) is a most important compen¬ 
dium of the principles and terminology of Sufism 
(analysed by R. Hartmann). In all his works (cf. 
Subki, v, 159; Brockelmann, I, 556 f.) al-Kushayri 
tried to reconcile mystical practices, suspected by so 
many scholars, with the principles of the Shari'a. 

Bibliography: al-Kushayri, LapVif al ishardt, 
«d. Ibrihlm BisyunT, 5 vols., Cain* 1390/1970, 

A rba c rasa'il Ji ’l-lofatctcif, cd. Rasim al Samarra^, 
Baghdad 1389/1969 (contains Mukhta^ar f 7 
taicba, 22-8; < Ibirdt al-jufiyya ua-u/a'aniha, 44-59; 
Month Hr al-k^ifab ft tnashhur alabudb, 60-70; and 
al-tfafida nl-filfiyya, 7*~3) ; ul-Rasa'il al-KuAay 
riyya, ed. Pir Muhammad Hasan, Karachi 1384/ 
1964 (contains ShiMyat uhl al-sunua, 1-49; A'. <il- 
Samd*, 50*65; and Tartib al-suliik fl iarlk Allah, 
66-80; with Urdu tr.; oTRisdla : several Cairo edi¬ 
tions; Tartib al-sttlGk: ed. V. Meier, QvSayri's 
Tartib assu/Gk, in Orient, xv\ (1963). i-S 9 /with 
German tr.); ed. Kftsim al-SftmarrfiM. in The theme 
of ascension in mystical ufilings, Baghdad 1968, 

1, 1 55 * 77 ; c Abd al-Ghfifir al-Farisi, Siydft li-ta’rikh 
Xayskbur, (facs. ed. K. N. Frye, in The histories of 
Xtskapur, London-The Hague-Paris 1965), fols. 
49.151a; al-J<hatTb al-Bnghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 
xi, 83; Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabyin kadhib al-mujtari, 
271 ill Ibn Khallikan, Wajaydt, cd. 1 . 'Abbas, 
Beirut 1968-72, iii, 205-7; Ibn al- c 1 mad, Shadharat, 
iii, 319-22; Subki, Tabakdt, ed. al-Rulw and al- 
Janabl, Cairo 1386/1967, v, 153 62; R. Hartmann, 
AlKuschairis Darstcllung ties Sufitums, Berlin 
19x4; F. Meier, tfurdsdn und das Endc der klas- 
sischen Sufik, in La Persia ttel vtedioevo (Acc. Naz. 
dci Lined, quademo no. 160), Rome 1971, 545-70; 
R. YV. Bullict, The patricians of Ntshapur, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 1972, 130 ff.; H. Halm, Der Wesir 
al-Kunduri und die Fitna ton Hlsdpiir, in WdO, vi 
(1971), 205-33; idem. Die Ausbreitung der S<tfi c i- 
tischen Rcchtschute, Wiesbaden 1974. 54 ff. 

2. Abu 'l-Na$h ‘Abd al-RahIm b. *Abd al- 
KarIm b. Haw Azin, son of the former; fjhafiM- 
jurist and Ash*arl theologian. Bom inKaysflbQr 
before 434/1043. he studied tafsir and uyul with his 
father and with the Ittuitn al-tfaratnayn al-Pimvavnl. 
When in 469/1077 he publicly taught Ash'arl kaldm 
in the NUamiyya madrasa in Baghdad, he provoked 
the wrath of the local traditionalist Hanbafi faction 
supported by the masses, and caused a violent fitna. 
The vizier Ni*am a«-Mulk, who protected the young 
scholar, had to summon him to Isfahan, from where 
he sent him back to NaysSbur. There Abu ' 1 -Nasr 
died, after a peaceful life, in 514/1x20, in his eighties. 

Bibliography: *Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi, Siydb, 
in Frye, ed. The histories of Nishapvr, fols. 45b- 
46a; Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabyin, 308; Ibn Khallikan. 
U'afaydl, iii, 207 f.; Ibn al-Hxnad, Shadharat, iii, 
321 f., iv, 45; Subki, Tabakdt, vii, 159 66; Brockel- 
mann, I, 537; G. Makdisi, Ibn ( Aqil et la resurgence 
de Vislam traditionaliste au XI* siicle, Damascus 
X 9 ^ 3 « 350*66; R- YV. Bulliet, The patricians of 
Nishapur, 155. (H. Halm) 

KL’SUBEGI (see ko§h begi]. 
al-RUSHUII (see ‘alI al-kushbiO- 
KUSHIYAR b. LABAn b. BashahrI, Abu ’l- 
Hasan al-| 2 |IlI, Persian astronomer and 
mathematician. He was bom in Gilin, to the south 
of the Caspian sea, in the first half of the 4tb/ioth 
century, probably between 322/934 and 332/944. The 


date of his death is equally obscure, but was probably 
in the first quarter of the sth/nth century. Very little 
is known of his life; most of it was spent ir Baghdad, 
with the peak of his career in ea. 990/1000. 

His principal works comprise two xi± s, the aJ - 
djiini' and the x. al-bahgh, as well as an arithmetical 
treatise, the L’stU Aifof b at-Hind. His astronomical 
tables mark an advance on those of Abu ’l-W afa* and 
al-BattSnl. Whereas the latter only indicate the 
values of sines and the cotangent, KushiySr also gives 
those of the tangent, and the values of these functions 
arc given by him to the third sexagesimal. 

His other great work, the i'ful hi sab al Hind, con¬ 
tains the first description of the "Indian system of 
calculation", i.c. of the system of numeration by 
position (the value of the figure? depending on their 
place in a number), which brought about a revolution 
in the ways of calculating used in the Near East. The 
work is divided into two parts. In the first, the author 
works out logarithms for the four basic arithmetical 
operations and for Hading the square root. Whole 
numbers are treated within the decimal system, and 
fractious in the sexagesimal one. The second part 
deals with this latter system, already used by the 
astronomers, but set forth by Kushiyflr in a way of 
numeration by position. He shows how whole num¬ 
bers can be converted from the decimal into the 
sexagesimal system, and then sets forth logarithms 
for the basic arithmetical operations, for finding the 
square root and for finding the cube root. Finally, 
he gives a famous multiplication table, called "the 
table of sixty", for multiplying within the sexagesimal 
system. In these various calculations, he already 
makes use of the elementary rules for multiplying 
and dividing both positive and negative whole powers. 
As for the figures which he uses, for calculations made 
in the sexagesimal system he uses the Arabic alpha¬ 
betical characters, the burtif al-diurnal, but for those 
in the decimal system, the so-called "Indian" figures, 
the origin of what were later called "Arabic numer¬ 
als". Kushiyar’s system of logarithms for finding ihe 
square root forms the basis lor the theory of decimal 
fractions which was subsequently to be elaborated by 
al-Kara^Ijl and al-Sama\v*al. 

B ibliograph y : A. S. Sal'dan, in Diet. 0) scientific 
biography, vii (1973); Sezgin, GAS. v, 343-5 and 
bibl. cited there: U$GI hisab al-Hind. in M. Levey 
and M. Pet ruck, Principles of Hindu reckoning , 
Madison, Wise. 1965, 55-83; A. Mazaheri, Kushtyar, 
th£se dedoctorat de 3*me cycle, Sorbonne, unpubl., 
with a tr. of the L'ful based on the Aya Sofya 
ms. 4857; A. P. Youschkevitch, Les tnalhfmatiques 
arabes, Paris 1976, 70. See also various articles by 
P. Luckev cited by SaTdan and Sezgin. 

(K. Jaouiche) 

KUSKUSC (a.), a word probably of Berber 
origin meaning couscous, a culinary preparation 
containing semolina which is the national dish of the 
peoples of North Africa. It appears with the article 
and with a final nun in an anecdote depicting an 
Oriental being advised by the Prophet, in a dream, to 
treat with al-huskusun a sick MaghribI; this anec¬ 
dote, related by Dozy {Suppl., s.v.) is very well 
known and is probably responsible for leading 
Moroccan scholars to adopt the form attributed to 
the Prophet. L. Bauer ( Wtirtcrbuch der arabischen 
Cmgangsprache \ Wiesbaden 1957. 402). heard 
kusuksonlkuskusdn in Palestine, describing it as 
"Teigkugelchen in Fleischdampf gekochr\ Couscous 
was known in Spain, and the word Ausfemu is provided 
with the article in the Kitab al-Tabikk published by 
A. Huici Miranda (Madrid 1965,181),but this is a case 
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of an arabisation which is not found in vernacular 
Arabic, where the word never takes the article; sekso, 
ksikso, kuskus, kuskst, etc., which betrays its non- 
Arabic origin. The equivalent term among the 
majority of the Bedouin tribes of Algeria and at 
Tlcmcen is fMw used alone, elsewhere it is c ayf&, 
ni'dsb, or no Via, all of which illustrate the importance 
of couscous in the minds of the people, especially 
those in rural areas, who make it the invariable staple 
of their evening meal. 

The quality and the weight of the grains as well 
as the presentation of tlie dishes offer a considerable 
diversity, which is covered by the generic terms cited 
above but which is expressed by means of a detailed 
and extremely varied vocabulary according to regions. 
We confine ourselves here to a description of the 
general processes. 

Couscous may be prepared at any time, but it is 
exclusively the work of women: some chose out of 
preference the nights of Monday and of I-'riday to 
take advantage of the baraka [q.v.] which is attached 
to them. The housewife mokes an invocation and she 
must not see or hear anything that might constitute 
a bod omen; on the contrary, it is the custom to 
speak in her company only of saints, of the prosperity 
of the land, etc. 

To make her couscous, the woman sits on the 
ground, places in front of her a wooden plate called 
4 i*fnu, gtfa, Arfriyya, etc. and, to one side, a I 
receptacle containing lightly salted water and a sack i 
of semolina; in some regions, a little flour is also used 
and to the salted water are added a few drops of 
nis&n water (rain of early May preserved in a flask). 
The housewife takes a handful of semolina, puts it In 
the plate, sprinkles it with salted water applied with 
the hand or with a spoon and proceeds to roll it (verb 
JtJl) with the flat of her hand, until small grains are 
formed with the size of small buckshot. When the 
stock of semolina provided is exhausted, the grains 
are passed through a sieve, and the bigger ones are 
rolled again until they acquire the desired dimensions 
or set aside to make a coarse couscous called mhannn- 
fa, btrkuH, brrhukefh, inardud, etc. The groins ore 
then cooked in steam and may be kept for some time. 

When they are to be eaten, the housewife cooks 
them for a second time, In a cooking pot [kedra), she 
boils water to which she adds vegetables (chick-peas, 
turnips, wild teasels, etc.) and/or mutton or beef 
sometimes browned in a little oil; she puts the cous- . 
cous grains in a special receptacle (krskds), a conical 
vessel made of earthenware or plaited alfalfa, the 
perforated, smaller base of which is placed over the 
cooking-pot and sealed by means of a twist of straw. 
Escaping, the steam passes through the bo’cs and 
cooks the couscous. The housewife takes care that no 
curds are formed, and when the grain is cooked, she 
tips it into a bowl, garnishes it with a little butter 
and covers it with gravy. The vegetables and the 
meat are most often laid out on the grain. The diners 
make pellets with their thumb, index and second 
fingers, and flick them dexterously into their mouths. 

In the preparation of couscous with sugar [ssfja, 
mrs/uf), the cooking-pot contains only water; once 
cooked, the grains, which arc generally finer, are 
garnished with rather more butter, and the cone 
which they form in the dish is decorated with ground 
sugar and cinnamon. 

Among the other varieties, we mention bnbikh, 
with fine grain, eaten cold, without butter, and 
moistened with a little milk; barbusha, made with 
barley semolina; this is called fikuk in Morocco. The 
Kil&b dl-Tabikh gives the recipe of fityini which is I 


prepared by cooking grain in gravy and which is 
sprinkled with cinnamon; it also mentions couscous 
with chicken. 

Couscous is quite widely known at the present time, 
especially in France where it is found commercially 
produced in food factories and sold "pre-cooked”; 
conical utensils ("couscoussiers'') made of metal are 
also produced. Restaurants serve several varieties of 
this Maghrib! dish accompanied by a sauce strongly 
seasoned with pepper ( marga hurra; Aarisa). 

Bibliography: G. Delphin, TtxUi four I'itude 
dc i’arabe parlt, Paris-Algiers 1S91, 207 if.; Despar- 
met, Enseignenrnits tic I'arabc dialectal, 2* p« 5 riode, 
Algiers 1913, 179 ff-; k. Destaing, Dwlectes berbires 
ties V. Snout, i, 312; E. Doutte, Marrakech , Paris 
1906, 242 and bib!.; XV. Mar^ais, Textes arabes de 
Tanger, Paris 1911, 335-6; idem, Textes arabes de 
Takround. Glossaire, Paris 1960, vii, 3429-30; F..-G. 
Cohort, Usages <r! rites ahrncutaires des Tunisiens, 
in Archives dc I'Jnslitvt Pasteur de Tunis, xxix 
(1940); II. Pcrt-s, in Bull, des ttudes arabes, no. 13 
( x 94 3)1 *40-1; M. Rod in son, in RE I (1949), 138; 
IBLA (1941), 193-4; 1944, 390, 1943, 39 . * 950 . 10; 
G. S. Colin, Cktcsionialhie marotaine *, Paris 1951, 
x 87 ' 8 ; N. M'hanisariji, Usages cl riles alinunlaircs 
d'uiK conlric rurale d'Algdrie, in AI TO Alger, xiv 
(1956), 280-2. (A. Cour - [Ch. Pellat]) 

KUSS b. SA'IDA al-IvAdI, a semi-legendary 
character of Arab antiquity pictured as the greatest 
orator of all the tribes (al-IiiUbi?, Baydn, i, 52) 
and whose eloquence has become proverbial (ablagh 
min Kuss: ai-.Maydanl, Ma&ma*. i. rr7-i8; ‘Imfld 
al-Dfn al-Isfahan! [f.u.] even formed an adjective 
rhyming with kudsi in the title of his history of the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Saladin, al-Fatk al-kussi 
"0! Russian inspiration”). He is also an heroic figure, 
described as being also the poet, sage, judge, etc. 
par excellence of the Arabs of his time. His genealogy 
cannot he established with certainty, but the nearest 
to reality seems to be: Kuss b. SaHda b. c An»r b. 
Shamir b. ‘Adi b. MSIik b. Ayda‘ 5 n b. al-Namir b. 
XV Vila b. ai-famathun b. ‘Awdh Manat b. Yakdum 
b. Affi b. Du'ml b. Ivad (cf. Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, 
Tab. 174 an <* Register, ii, 473). Moreover, his very 
aauie poses a problem, since it is unique (cf. however 
the toponym Kuss al-Niitif, in YAkut, iv, 97-8); 
although it is given without the definite article, it 
could well be connected with kass and £i$srs and point 
therefore to a relationship more or less close to the 
Christian clergy. It is not impossible that Kuss had 
relations with the Christians of Nadjran, but it is 
wrong to take him, as has sometimes been done, as 
the bishop of that town, perhaps on account of an 
assimilation brought about by the phrase “eloquent 
as the bishop of Nadi ran" (see e.g. al-QiAbi?.. ffaya- 
tetfii, iii, 88). Legend, which also credits him with 
a number of miracles, has it that he presented himself 
at the court of the Emperor of Byzantium, but he 
seems to have delivered his orations in the regions 
between ‘Irik (where the Iyfld [f.p.] had been 
established, but had lost however their independent 
existence by the end of the £j&hiliyya), the HidjSz 
and Syria. Nothing is known of the date of his death, 
which Cheikho (£hu l ara* al-Xafrimyya, zu) fixes 
arbitrarily in 600 A.D., and, it is at Rubin, one of the 
dependencies of Aleppo, that his tomb was fixed, 
becoming the goal of a still much-followed pilgrimage 
iu the 7 tb/i 3 th century (al-HarawI, Ziydril , 5/xo; 
Vakfit, ii, 829; D. Sourdcl, in Syria , xxxi [1953], 89* 
107). Interred beside him were supposedly the two 
friends to whom he is said to have devoted an elegy 
{in faivtl metre, and the rhymedAuwd) which is often 
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mentioned but attributed to various poets (al-Bagh- 
dfidl, [CkixAna, ed. BulAk, i, 261-8 = ed. Cairo ii, 
66-79, ol which $hdkid 92 is taken from this piece ol 
verse, lists the possible authors in his long commen¬ 
tary; see also D. Sourdel, op. laud., 100-1). 

In fact, as well as bis eloquence—the specimens 
which are extant of this, in rhymed prose, being of 
very doubtful authenticity—tradition further as¬ 
cribes to him a poetic talent and attributes to him an 
extensive oeuvre whose remnants are equally suspect 
(they have been gathered together, with extracts 
from his homilies, by I- Cbeikho, SJiu'erd 3 al 
Sa^rarnyya, 211-18). 

He b counted amongst those who enjoyed Ion 
gevity, having allegedly lived between 180 and 700 
years, so that in the view of certain people he had 
even known the Apostles; but we have here the 
manifestation of a tendency of the traditionists to 
prolong considerably the lives of certain personalities 
of the past [see mu'ammarOn]. Although ul-SuyQ(1 
(1 al-Ld*all al-mo$nd € a fi ‘ 1 -ofuidilJj al'ttiau jtfa. i, 95 - 
xoo) criticises the legend of Kuss. no-one doubts his 
historical existence, which seems to be attested by mi 
hadith often given on the authority of Ibn ‘AbbAs. 
When receiving a delegation from the Bakr b. WA’ii 
(whom the lyAd had joined). the Prophet is said to 
have enquired about Kuss. and learning that he was 
dead, to have recited a passage from a speech which 
he had heard delivered at 'Ukftf and to hove had 
someone (Abil Bakr or another person) remind him 
of some lines of the orator-poet’s which he had 
forgotten. He is even said to have exclaimed, "I hope 
that on the Day of Resurrection, he uill return to life 
and form a people of his own". Al-Djfibi*, who b 
usually fairly prudent, remarks ( Baydn , \, 52) that it 
the Prophet repeated his words, it was because Kuss 
upheld the concept of monotheism and believed in the 
resurrection. This is why he was quickly included in 
the list of the hani/s fa.v.] and of the "people of the 
interval" [see fai kaJ, and even considered as an 
ascetic (al-Djabir, Baydn, i, 365). Ibn al-Atblr (Usd, 
iv, 204) and Ibn Ha&ar U$dba, No. 734o) cite him in 
their biographies of Companions, and although Ibn 
IshSk and Ibn HisbAm do not mention him, *AII b. 
B urban pays some attention to him in his Sira 
Valabiyya (i, 210-12, 216-18). 

Finally, tradition attributes to him the merit of 
being not only the first to believe in the resurrection, 
but also to have been the first to preach mounted on 
a camel or leaning on a sword or staff [see *anaza] and 
to use the formula antma ba'du and write at the 
beginning of a letter (!) win Fuldn ila Fuldn (cf. Gold- 
ziher, in Abhandl. stir arab. Philologie, ii, 56). He is 
even said to have formulated the juridical rule that 
"proof is incumbent on the plaintiff and the defen¬ 
dant who denies his guilt must speak on oath”. All 
these legendary details are evidently aimed at 
exalting the prestige of a personage considered to 
be o precursor of Islam. 

Bibliography : In addition to the sources cited 
in the article, see Ejaty?. Bayan, i, 45, '89, 308-9; 
Djahjjhiyfirf, Wusard 3 , it; Sidiistunl, MtSammarin, 
ed. Goldziher, in Abhattdl. zur arab. Philol., ii, 76-8; 
Ibn Kutayba, Ma'drtf, 61; Bufcturl , JJamdsa, 1*7; 
Mas'Adl, Mvri* 4 i, i, 133 ' 3 . iii. 257 «= §§ 135 - 7 , 
1122; Aghdni 1 , xvi, 41*2 (ed. Beirut, xv, 192-3); 
MarzubSnl, Mu*foam, 335; Baghdadi, Khxidna. 
Baiak, i, 268 = Cairo, ii, 77-9; Yakut, I, 2, Ii, 435 , 
781, 829; Kalka&handl. $vbb, i, 2x2; A. Sprenger, 
Das Lebctx und die Lehre des Mohammad. 1, 102-6; 
Blach^re, HLA, iii, 727. (Cm. Pex.x.at) 

SUS5A5 [see kA §? ]. 
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fcUSTA b. lOkA al-Ba‘1 abakkI, mediaeval 
scientist and translator. He was of Christian 
origin, from the town of Ba*Iabakk fa.v.]. In Baghdad, 
where he worked for some time a« a doctor, scientist 
and translator, his reputation was as high as that of 
Hunayn b. Isbafc [q.v.]. He was fluent in Greek, 
Syriac and Arabic, being particularly noted for his 
excellent style in Arabic. The Inst part of his life was 
spent in Armenia, where he was induced to take up 
residence by the prince Sanfoarlb. According to 
e Ubayd Allah b. DjibrS 3 !!, he came into contact with 
a certain Abu M-Ghifrlf al-Ba(rik, for whom he 
composed a number of scholarly works. I£us{& died 
in Armenia ca. 300/912-13; a shrine was erected 
over his grave, which was accorded the same 
honours as the graves of kings and other eminent 
personages. 

It was, of course, usual for Arabic scholars to be 
well versed in a wide range of subjects, and Kusta 
was no exception. He is said to have been skilled in 
medicine, philosophy, geometry, arithmetic, astron¬ 
omy. and music—all these subjects are included in 
the lists of his works given by the biographers. Ibn 
al-Nadlm (Fihrist, 4x0-11). having first stated speci¬ 
fically that he has excluded translations, lists over 
thirty of Kusfa's original works, and Ibn Ab! U§aybi‘a 
adds a further thirty works to this list ( c UyQn al- 
auba *, ed.A. Muller, Cairo 1882, i, 244-5). Medical 
works, which preponderate, include the following 
treatises on gout; infectious diseases; insomnia; 
knowledge of fevers, types of crises in illnesses, the 
pulse; para lysis-types, causes and treatment; the 
four "humours"; and phlebotomy'. Non-medical 
works include several treatises on philosophy and 
logic; on astronomy, on the celestial sphere; two 
commentaries on F.udid's Elements, a treatise on 
algebra, a commentary on the book of Diaphantos on 
algebra; cm the steelyard (karasfun fa.v.J); on weights 
aud measures; and on burning mirrors. Some of 
f\ust&'s translations are extant, c.g. those of Dia¬ 
phantos, Theodosios, Autolykos, Hypsikles, Aristar- 
chos, and Hero. For a list of his works, both originals 
and translations see Suter, 40-2 and Index, and 
Seigin, GAS, Iii, 270-4, v, 285-6, and Indexes). Both 
writers give locations of extant manuscripts. 

No comprehensive study of Ivusta’s works has yet 
been undertaken, nor has there been made any 
detailed evaluation of his contribution, certainly a 
significant one, to the progress of science. His services 
as a translator must surely rank at least equally with 
his original works. The biographers are unanimous in 
praising his skill as a translator of Greek works into 
Arabic, and in the light of the surviving translations 
their esteem seems to be fully justified. For example, 
although the original of Hero’s Mechanics is lost, 
an examination of Kust&'s Arabic version (Carra de 
Vaux in JA, 9* S6rie[r893], Tome i, 386-472,Tome ii, 
152-269, 420 514 — Arabic text and French transla¬ 
tion) leaves us with little doubt that this is & faithful 
and sensitive rendering. 

Bibliography, in addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the text, see Ibn al-Riftl, lhhbdr al - 
( ulamd y , Cairo 1326/1908, 173 4; H- Suter, Die 
Abhandlung Qosfa ben Lug as und xwei under c 
anonyms uber die Rechrung mil xwei Fehltrn und 
mil da angenommenen Zahl, in Bibl. Math. 3. F 9 
(1908-9). 1 r t-2; G. Gabrieli, .Vote btobibliografica su 
Qusfd, in RA L, classe d. sa. mor., xxi (Rome 1912), 
341-82; G. Sarton, Introduction to Ihe history of 
Science, i, 602 and Index; W. H. Worrell, Qusla ibn 
Luqa on the use of the celestial globe, in Isis, xxxv 
(* 944 )» 285-93; Brockelmann, I, 204-5, 3 X2 J A. G. 
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Dracbmaixn, The mechanical technology 0 /Greek and 

Roman antiquity, Copenhagen 1063 (D. Hill) 

RU$TANTlNA, KusaniIna, Constantine, a 1 
town in Algeria and the chief town of the 1 cildya 
(department) of the same name. It lies 330 miles east 
of Algiers and 50 miles south-east of Skldda (iormer 
Philippcville), which is the port for Constantine, 
with which it is connected by railway, in lat. 36° 
22’ N. and long. *8“ 36’. The population in 1965 was 
* 33 , 000 . 

The situation of Constantine makes the town a 
natural fortress. It is built on a rocky plateau in the 
form of a trapezoid, bounded on the south east, 
north-east and north-west, by deep ravines and con¬ 
nected with the surrounding country on the south¬ 
east only by a narrow isthmus. The plateau itself 
declines rapidly from north to south. The Kasba on 
its highest point Is .2,500 feet above sea-level, while 
the Marabout of SidI Retain'd not a mile away is only 
2,170 feet high. Of the ravines which represent the 
moats of this natural fortress, the most remarkable 
is that which runs along the south-east and north-east 
faces of the plateau, at the bottom of which the 
Rummel (WfidJ ’l-Parnl) flows. This river runs along 
a narrow gully, a real caion, the walls of which rise 
sheer upright to a height of 500 to 600 feet, disappears 
for i*/* miles under three subterranean passages 
which the water has hollowed out, makes its exit in 
waterfalls and descends to the verdant plain of al- 
yamma. Across this gorge, above which on the right 
bank rises the plateau of Mantra (2,34c* feet), the 
Romans threw a bridge which existed for several 
centuries after the Arab conquest. Al-Bakri [Descrip¬ 
tion de I’A/rique, ed. and tr. dc Slane, Ax. text 63, 
tr. 131-2) mentions it, and al-Idrls! (ed. deGoeje, in, 
ed. Naples-Rome, iii, 265) describes it as one of the 
most remarkable works which it had ever been 
granted him to see. Consisting of two rows of arches, 
one above the other, 217 feet high, a road and an 
aqueduct bringing the water necessary for the town 
ran across it. It collapsed in the 7th/i3th century, 
was rebuilt in the x&tb by order of $Slib Bey under 
the supervision of a Spanish engineer, and on finally 
breaking down in 1947, it was replaced by an iron 
bridge 423 feet long crossing the Rummel at a height 
of 328 feet. Another bridge is, farther up the river, 
to connect the plateau of Man§ura with the quarters 
previously in existence to the southwest of the town. 

This last preserves an originality of aspect which 
is in striking contrast to that of other Algerian 
towns. It resembles a great Kabylc village rather than 
a oriental city. It is an agglomeration of houses 
with clay roots, penetrated by an irregular system 
of narrow, tortuous streets, which sometimes descend 
like stairways to the edge of the ravine, the heights 
of which arc crowned by houses. A few monuments 
recall the past history of Constantine. The great 
mosque dates from the time of the first Haf$id 
sovereigns (7th/i3th century). The mosques of Suk 
al-Qbazal, of SidI Lakhdar and of Sldl al-Rattan!, 
all of which were built In the x8th century, belong to 
the Turkish period, as does the palace built by Ahmad, 
the last Turkish Bey, just before the French conquest. 

The origins of Constantine are obscure. But in all 
probability, the site must have been occupied at a 
very’ early period by autochtonous peoples. The 
classical texts mention the existence of a town named 
Cirta at this place. The origin of the name [hart 
"town” [see rarya]) would lead one to suppose that 
the Carthaginians had established a colony there. In 
any case, Cirta appears in the period of the Punic 
Wars as the capital of the kings of Numidia; Syphax 


I had a palace there. Masiaissa and bis successors 
[ erected important buildings in it and invited Greek 
and Roman merchants thither. During the civil wars 
I of the 1st century B.C., P. Sittius Nucerianus, an 
adventurer, seized Cirta and on the latter's ultimate 
triumph received the town and territory. Cirta then 
became a Roman colony under the name ot Colon ia 
Cirta Julia or Cirta Siltianorum. Juba II made it his 
capital after the restoration of the kingdom of 
Numidia by Augustus and lived there for seven years 
(24-17 B.C.). till he was forced to exchange Numidia 
for Mauritania. Cirta still remained the capital of the 
republic of the "four colouies", then in the 3rd 
century A.D. it became that of the province of 
Numidia Civilis or Numidia Cirtensls established by 
Maxixnianus Herculus in 297. In the course of the 
civil wars which followed the abdication of Diocletian, 
the inhabitants recognised the authority of the usurp¬ 
er Alexander and gave him asylum after he had 
been driven from Carthage and thus brought upon 
their heads the wrath of Maxentius. The latter took 
Cirta and razed the town to the ground in 311. It was 
rebuilt in 313 by Constantine, the conqueror of 
Maxentius, and received the name of Constantine 
which it has retained to the present day. At the 
Vandal invasion, Constantine was occupied by the 
barbarians, but given back in 442 by Gaiseric to the 
Emperor. After the destruction of the Western 
Empire, Constantine remained independent, till the 
Byzantines, victorious over the Vandals, brought 
Northern Africa under their sway in 533 « It remained 
subject to them till the invasion of North Africa by 
the Arabs. 

The chroniclers are silent as to the date at which 
it fell into the hands of the Muslims. It is probable, 
however, that it was not affected by the first Arab 
incursions but was only occupied at the end of the 
cst/7th century at the same time as Carthage and 
the other Byzantine strongholds which were the last 
to surrender. Included in the province of Ifrlkiya, 
Constantine owned the rule successively of the 
governors of Kay r a wan, the Agjjlabids, the Fafimids, 
then the Zlrids. The latter retained it even after the 
IJamxn&dids had deprived them of a portion of the 
eastern Maghrib. They lost it entirely at the Hilill 
invasion. The IJaxmnadid a!Mu f izz took advantage 
of their troubles to seize the town and include it 
among his own possessions. The successors of al- 
Mu c izz retained the town for a century in spite of 
a revolt instigated by the uncle of the amir al-N 5 sir. 
After the capture of Bougie by the Alinohads, YabyS, 
the last king of Bougie, sought refuge in Constantine, 
then giving up any idea of further resistance, sur¬ 
rendered to *Abd al-Muhnin whose troops took pos¬ 
session of the town. Attacked unsuccessfully by *AII 
b. GtjAniya in 531/1x83, Constantine remained faith¬ 
ful to the Almohads till the final collpase ol the 
empire founded by *Abd al-Mu’min. 

At this period, Constantine was a very prosperous 
city: "Kustantfua”, says al-Bakrl [op. cit., 63, tr. 
X31-2), "(is a] large and ancient town with a numerous 
population; ... it is inhabited by various families 
who were originally part of the [Berber] tribes 
established at Mila, in the land of Nafzdwa in that 
of KastTIiya, but it belongs to certain Kutarnl tribes. 
It has rich bazaars and a prosperous trade". Al-Idrls! 
describes Constantine (Kusantlnat al-hawA*. "of the 
air”, because of its position) as a populous and com¬ 
mercial town. "The inhabitants, he continues, "are 
rich; they have agreements with the rural population 
[al-*Arab) and co-opcrate with them for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil and the preservation of the harvests. 
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Their silos are so good that corn may be kept in them 
for a century without suffering any deterioration. 
They collect large quantities of honey and butter, 
which they export to the outside .. \loc. eil.). 

When the Almohad Kmpire broke up, Constantine 
recognised the authority of the Haf$id AbQ Zaka- 
riyy 4 , 1 who was proclaimed at Tunis in 6*8/1230 
[see ICAF§ids]. The history of the town under the 
Haf$id$ <7th-xoth/X3th-x6th centuries) is very con¬ 
fused and disjointed. The rulers of Tunis attached 
great importance to the possession of Constantine; 
they frequently lived there and delighted in improving 
it; they usually entrusted its government to princes j 
of their own family. Nevertheless, in spite of their 
precautions and trouble they lost it on several 
occasions; in 681/1282 for example, in the reign of 
Abfi IsbSk. the governor Ibn al-Wazlr rose against 
the sovereign of Tunis, who had to send his son, AbQ 
FAris, to retake the town by force. I11 683/1284, its 
inhabitants opened thetr gates to the pretender Aba 
Zakariyyfi* of Bougie; in 704/1305 at the suggestion 
of the governor Ibn al-Amlr, they submitted to the 
Haf§id sovereign of Tunis, whom they cast off almost 
immediately afterwards, however, to place themselves 
again under the authority of the king of Bougie, Abu 
’ 1 -BaVfi’. The latter succeeded in restoring to his own 
advantage the unity of the Haf$id kingdom in 709/ 
X309 and for some years maintained peace in the 
eastern Maghrib. But new troubles were not long in 
arising. From 712/1312 to 719/1319, Constantine was 
almost independent under the authority of the vizier 
Ibn Ghann. who succeeded in placing on the throne 
of Tunis a prince of his own choosing, Abu Yabyfl. 
In 725/1325. the revolt of another vizier, Ibn al- 
Katuu, exposed the inhabitants to an attack, which 
proved unsuccesful, from the ‘Abd al Wfldfds. The 
wars which then broke out in the eastern Maghrib 
between the Marinids and the ‘Abd alYYadids, as 
well as the good government of the governors Aba 
‘Abd AIJAh and AbQ Zayd, son and grandson of Aba 
Yafcya, king of Tunis, gained Constantine a few years 
of respite. But peace, which had only been established 
with difficulty, was again broken in the middle of the 
8th/j4th century by Marlnid expeditions. Abu 
’l-Hasan entered Constantine without striking a blow 
and supplanted Jdafsid authority by his own in 
748/1347- The defeat of Abu 'I Hasan at KayrawAn 
brought about a revival in favour of the Haf$ids and 
one of them, al-Fadh took advantage of the occasion 
to seize the town. He held it for only a short time. 
The former Haf$id governor, AbO Zayd, set at liberty 
by Abu ‘Inin, retook Constantine, then abandoning 
his protector, proclaimed as Sulun a son of al-Hasau 
named Tashfin. Soon afterwards, AbO Zayd's brother, 
Abu ’i-‘AbbiU, overthrew him and dethroned TAghfln. 
He in his turn took the title of Sultin, repulsed the 
Daw&wida and Sadwlkash Arabs, who had laid siege 
to Constantine in 756/1355. but could not prevent 
the town being taken by AbO ‘In An, who came in 
person against it. He regained it from the Marin ids 
in 761/1360. Becoming Sultan of Tunis in 772/1370, 
Abu 'l- c Abb 3 s maintained peace in the province of 
Constantine till his death. His successor AbQ FSris 
had on the other hand twice to reconquer the town 
from his brother AbQ Bakr, who had seized it with the 
help of the Arab tribes. 

We have no exact details on the history of Con¬ 
stantine in the Qth/i5lh century. Rebellions against 
Haisid rule were, it seems, less frequent than in the 
preceding century, but its authority was more 
nominal than real. During this period, the real 
masters of Constantine were the chiefs of the Awl&d 


Sain, a section of the Arab tribe of DawAwida. In the 
fown itself the exercise of authority was in the hands 
of a few families, clients of the AwIAd Sala. Such, for 
example, were the family of ‘Abd al-Muhnin of 
Marabout origin, whose chiefs exercised by hereditary 
right the functions of sAayAA al-Isidtn and Amir a !- 
Rakab (leader of the caravan of pilgrims to Mecca); 
the family of the BanQ BSdis, whose members had 
arrogated to themselves the duties of £ddi\ and that 
of the Banu ’l-FagRAn (or Lafgfin), famous as legal 
authorities. 

The arrival of the Turks in Northern Africa 
reopened an era of troubles for Constantine. There 
were two parties in the field. The one, led by the 
‘Abd ul-Muhnin, was favourable to the maintenance 
of Haf$id suzerainty; the other, led by the LafgQn, 
invited the Turks thither. According to Vaysettes, 
a first attempt by the Turks to occupy the town was 
made as early as 923/1517. According to Mcrcler, 
Hasan, one of Jyljayr al-Dln's lieutenants, forced the 
people of Constantine to recognise his master's 
authority in 9*5/1519 or 926/1520. The submission of 
the town was only an ephemeral one, however, for 
in 932/1526 a representative of the Haf$id sovereign 
of Tunis was residing in the town. It is not till 940/ 
»534 that the establishment of a garrison definitely 
marks the occupation of Constantine by the Turks. 
Their authority was not firmly established without 
difficulty. The belated partisans of the Halids did 
not bow at once to the Turkish yoke, but sought to 
rid themselves of their new masters. In 975/1567*8 
they massacred the Turkish garrison and expelled 
their supporters. To restore order, the Pajdja Mubam- 
mad had to lead an expedition against Constantine, 
the inhabitants of which did not dare resist but 
opened the gates without showing fight. Another 
rebellion broke out in 1572 and was suppressed with 
the greatest rigour. The ‘Abd al-Muhnins who had 
instigated it, were deprived of their privileges, and 
from that date ceased to play a predominant part in 
the affairs of the town. They resigned themselves to 
their fall with a very bad grace. We find them again 
in 1052/1642 taking advantage of the difficulties 
caused to the Turks by the revolt of the Kabyles and 
the insubordination of the great Arab chiefs to stir up 
risings again which were, however, speedily put down. 
After being selected as the capital of the beylik of the 
Bast in the toth/r6th century, Constantine enjoyed 
complete tranquility for the half century following 
the period of government of the Bey Farbal (1046/ 
1637). But the intervention of the Algerians in the 
affairs of Tunisia ended in exposing Constantine to 
the reprisals of its neighbours. I11 11x2/1700, Murad 
Bey of Tunis, victorious in two battles against ‘.All 
Khodja Bey of Constantine, laid siege to the town 
and blockaded it for three months. The Dey of Algiers 
at length received warning of the precarious situation 
of the town by a messenger, who had succeeded in 
escaping from Constantine after being let down the 
cliff by a rope, and sent an army to its help, the 
arrival of which the Tunisian general did not dare 
await. 

The x8th century marks the zenith of Turkish 
domination at Constantine. The brylih was held 
during this period by men of energy and intellect, 
ruling like independent sovereigns rather than as 
docile representatives of the Dey of Algiers. Such 
were Kalyfin Hasan Bey, called Bfl Kamya (1713-36). 
Hasan b. Husayn called Bti Hanak (1736-54), Ahmad 
al-Hullf (1756-71) and above all $aiifc Bey (1771-92). 
Constantine owes to them many public works and 
buildings of general interest BQ Kamya built the 
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mosque of Suk al-Ghazal; Bu Hanak made new 
streets and built the Mosque of SidI Lakhijlar. SSlib 
Bey rebuilt the bridge over the Rummcl aud the 
Roman aqueduct bringing the waters of the Djabal 
Wabsh to the city; he also built the mosque and 
madrasa of SidI al-Kattanl and commissioned Italian 
artificers to built him a palace adorned with faiences 
and marble columns purchased in Italy. 

A period of anarchy and disorder succeeded this 
brilliant epoch. $ 41 ib Bey himself, deposed by the 
Dey of Algiers, to whom he had given offence, tried 
to stir up a rebellion but perished miserably. Seven¬ 
teen Beys ruled Constantine in the period 1792-1826. 
Some of them only held office a few months or even a 
few days; almost all were distinguished by their 
cruelty and rapine. Constantine suffered much from 
this state of affairs. To the internal disorder were soon 
added attacks by the surrounding peoples. The 
Kabyle hordes of the Marabout (Ibn al-A'rash 
SulaymSn Kihya) rose against the Turks and ad 
vanccd up to the walls of Constantine in 1804. 
A Tunisian army commanded by SulaymSn Kahya 
besieged the town three years later. It was blockaded 
for two months (April May 1607) and was once 
bombarded. The approach of a relieving army from 
Algiers caused the Tunisians to raise the siege, and 
in their retreat they lost 1,167 prisoners and all their 
artillery. 

Ahmad, the last Bey of Constantine, possessed 
those qualities which were lacking In his predecessors, 
Intellectual, active, ambitious and energetic, he un¬ 
fortunately made himself hated by his acts of cruelty 
and by the exactions levied by him to raise funds to 
built a palace in Constantine to replace tho old Dir 
ai-Bey. After the French occupation of Algiers, he 
sought to profit by the disappearance of the c&at 
to create an independent principality in the cast, and 
had the title of Pasha given to him by the Ottoman 
Porte. Deposed by a decree from General Clause) on 
15 December 1830, he nevertheless retained posses¬ 
sion of Coustanline. The hesitation on the part of 
the French government, which tried to come to terms 
with him for his voluntary submission and after the 
failure of these negotiations did uot wish to enter 
on a dangerous campaign, delayed his fall. Bui in 
1836, Marshall Clauzel, then governor-general of 
Algeria, obtained permission to undertake an ex¬ 
pedition against Constantine. Leaving Bone on 
2 November, the French troops arrived without 
difficulty in sight of the town and took up a position 
on the heights of the Mansura and of the Kudya. Two 
sorties by the besieged, led by Ibn c Tsa, hhalifa of the 
Bey, were repulsed; on the other hand, two attacks 
by the French in the night of the 22-3 December also 
failed. Clauzel decided to raise the seigeand returned 
to Bone after a retreat which was rendered very 
difficult by bad weather. This check was made good 
the following year. An army under General Darard- 
mont laid siege to Constantine on 6 October 1837. lie 
was killed on 12 October; but his successor, General 
Vatee, ordered an assault on the 13th. The town was 
taken after fierce fighting by columns led by Colonels 
Combe and Lamorictere. Ahmad Bey, who had left 
Constantine on the approach of the French troops, 
retired to the south where he held the country 
against the French for eleven years longer. It is said 
that the siege of 1837 was the ninetieth that Con¬ 
stantine had to endure. 

After the French occupation, Constantine, the 
administration of which had been entrusted to a 
fuSkim under the supervision of the military author¬ 
ities, became the headquarters of a c ommaniement 


supdrieur and the baso of French operations in the 
eastern province. At first under military law, it was 
not given a municipal government till 1848 and 
became the capital of the diparlcmcnl in 1849. Since 
then the town has developed considerably. It has in 
fact remained a market and centre of supplies for the 
tribes of the east; its native industries have survived 
and supply the population of the surrounding country 
with cotton stuffs and articles of leather. 

Bibliography: In addition to sources given in 
the article, see Vars, Cirta-Conslantine, Constantine 
' 895 ; Cherbonncau, Constantin* el se s antiques, 
Paris 1857; Vayssettes, Histoire des beys de Con- 
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<G. Yvek*) 

(al-)KUSTANTINIYYA, Con s t a n t i no pie. 

I. TO THE UTTOMAN COKQUEST (U53). 

The city, which Constantine the Great on ix May 
330 raised to be the capital of the Eastern Empire 
and which was called after him, was known to the 
Arabs as Kustanfituyya (in poetry also %us/an/ina, 
with or without the article); the older name Bysantion 
{Buzanfiya and various spellings) was also known to 
them, as well as the fact that the later Greeks, as 
at the present day, used to call Constantinople simply 
as "the city” par excellence (Mas'udi, 
iii, 406 — § 1291 n.; Ibn al-Athir, i, 235; Abu ’l-Fidi, 
ii/z, 39; DimashkI, 241, 259; Ibn Battuta, ii, 431). 
From el^ ttjv ttoaiv arose the Turkish name “Istan¬ 
bul" [f.v.]. ^usfanfiniyya, with the variant Kusfan- 
ftniyya, remained the official designation on coins 
and firmans under the Ottomans. 

The campaigns of the Arabs against 
Constantinople. It is said that the Prophet him¬ 
self had foretold the conquest of Constantinople by 
the faithful. The Ottoman historians adduce the fol¬ 
lowing badlfh "You shall conquer Constantinople; 
peace be upon the prince and the army to whom this 
shall be granted!" (‘All, t’linh al-abkbur, v, 252; 
$olakzade, 194; F.wliyA, t, 32. 731 ‘All Sa(i c . tfadtkat 
al-tifiw&mi*, i. 2); Suyft(i’sfl/Oldmi* al-saghir is given 
as authority; older references are wanting. As a 
mat ter of fact, the L'mayyads set about this enterprise 
with the energy and valour that inspired the early 
warriors of Islam. In the year of the world 6146 
(beginning 1 September 653), according to Theo- 
phanes, 345, a fleet was equipped in Tripoli* “against 
Constantinople'', which under the leadership of 
A{ 3 ouXot 6 <£p (i e. Busr b. Abl Artat) defeated the 
Greek fleet at Phoenix (Finika) on the Lycian coast 
fsee phAt al-$awXrI in Suppl.], but did not reach 
Constantinople; at the same time, Mu'awiya had 
invaded Byzantine territory by land. 

In the year 44/644 took place the campaign of *Abd 
al-Rahman b. KbAlid. who advanced as far as 
Pergamon; the admiral Busr b. Abl Art*!, according 
to Arabic sources, is said to have reached Constan¬ 
tinople (Jabari, ii, 86). 

In the course of the next years, FadAla b. 'Ubayd 
advanced as far as Chalcedon, and Yaxld, son of 
Mu c awiya, was sent after him (according to Theo 
phanes, in the year 6x59 of the world, beginning 
1 September 666; according to Elias of Nisibis, Yazld 
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appeared before Constantinople in 51/672): a fleet 
commanded by Bust h. Abl ArfSt supported this 
enterprise. In 672 a strong fleet cast anchor off the 
European coast of the Sea of Marmora under the 
walls of the city. The Arabs attached the town from 
April to September; they spent the winter in Cyzicus 
and renewed their attacks in the following spring 
until they finally retired "after seven years' fighting". 
A great part of the fleet was destroyed by Greek fire: 
many ships were wrecked on the return journey 
(Theoph., 553 ft). There are difficulties in the 
chronological arrangement in Theophancs of the 
various phases of this seven years’ blockade. The land 
army seems to have appeared before Constantinople 
in 47/667 and the fleet to have finally retired in 53 
673. The Arab historians vary between the years 48 
49. 50 and 52 and plarc the death of Abfi Ayyflb in 
the year 50. 51, 52 or even 55. As the fighting around 
Constantinople was spread over several years, the 
difference in the estimates is not so unaccountable 

This siege has acquired particular renown in the 
Arab world, as the An$ 3 rf Abu AvyQb Khftlid b. Zayd 
fell in it and was buried before the walls of Constan¬ 
tinople; the finding of his tomb during the final siege 
by Mefyemraed II was an event only comparable to 
the discovery of the holy lance by the early Crusaders 
at the siege of Antioch. (The grave of Abii Ayvub is 
first mentioned by Ibn Kutayba, 140; according to 
Tabari, iii, 2324, Ibn al-Athlr, Hi, 381, Ibn nl-DjawzI 
and Kazwlnl, 408, the Byzantines respected it and 
made pilgrimages to it in times of drought to pray 
there for rain (is/ii/hS*); the Turkish legend is given 
very fully in Leunclavius, Hi*i. Mus., 41 If. and in 
the painstaking monograph by Hadj^l c Abd Allah, 
al-Athar al-tiutfaliliyya fi 7 -tnandkib al-ftkdlidiyya, 
Istanbul 1257.) 

There was a truce for over 40 years between 
Byzantines and Arabs until in 97/715-16 Sulaymun b. 
‘Abd al-Malik came to the throne. A kadltji was at 
this time current according to which a caliph who 
should bear the name of a prophet was to conquer 
Constantinople. Sulavmfin took the prophecy to refer 
to himself and equipped n great expedition against 
Constantinople. Mis brother Maslama led the army 
which was equipped with siege artillery through Asia 
Minor, crossed the Dardanelles at Abydos and sur¬ 
rounded Constantinople. The Arab armada anchored 
partly near the walls on the coast of the Sea of 
Marmora and partly in the Bosporus; the Golden 
Horn was barred by « chain. The siege began on 25 
August 716 and lasted a whole year; Maslamn then 
found himself forced to retire owing to the attacks of 
the Bulghars and the scarcity of provisions fThco- 
phanos, 386 99; full details in Ibn Mnkawayh, ed. 
de Cocje, 24 33 ; cf. also Tabari, ii, 1314 If.; Ibn al- 
Athlr, iv, 17 ff.; ct. the vivid account in Colter, 
Pergamon unter Hyzantincm „hJ Osmaneu, 49-64). 
There arc many references to Maslama’s hazardous 
march among the later Arabs. Even several centuries 
later they knew of “MaslamaS Well" at Abydos, 
where he had encamped (Mas'Odl, ii, 317 « § 738; 
Ibn Khuiradadhbih, J04), and the mosque built by 
him there (Yakat, i, 374). *Abd Allah b. Tayyib, the 
first Muslim to lead un attack on the "Gate of 
Kustantlniyya" was one 01 .Maslama’s comrades (ibn 
Kutayba, 275). Maslama is said to have made the 
buildirg of a house near the Imperial palace for the 
Arab prisoners of war one of the conditions of the 
treaty of peace and to have built the first mosque In 
Constantinople (MukaddasI, 147; Ibn al-Alhlr, x, t8; 
DimashkI, 227); finally, he is credited with building 
the Tower of Galata (DimashkI, 228) and the ‘Arab 


iJjSmP in Galata (Hadddi* Khalifa. Takwim al- 
UarfrtkJi, year 97 A.H.). Ewliya and his sources have 
made two sieges out of Maslama's campaign and 
embellished their narrative with incredible stories. 
NerkesI (d. 1044/1634) discusses Maslama’s campaigns 
in the fourth section of his Pentas, following, so he 
says. Muhyl ’l-UIn al-‘Arabi's Musamardt. 

Only on one other occasion did an Arab host appear 
within sight of Constantinople, namely in 165/782. 
Harfin, the son of the caliph al-Mahdi, had marched 
through Asia Minor unopposed and encamped at 
Chrysopolls (Scutari). The Empress Irene, who was 
acting as Regent for her son Constantine, hastened 
to make peace and agreed to pay tribute (Theo- 
phanes, 455 ff. under the year 6274 of the world 
I781-2J: Baladijurf, 168; Tabari, iii, 504 ff.; Ibn al- 
Athlr, vi, 44 : year 165/781-2). EwIiyS and his authority 
(Mubyl 'l-DIn l>iatnali, died 957/1550 according to 
Ricu, Catalogue, 46 ff.) have made no less then four 
regular sieges of Constantinople out of the campaigns 
of the Arabs under al-Mahdi and HOrun against the 
Greeks. After the second, Ha run gained a quarter in 
the city by a trick similar to that by which Dido 
gained the site of Carthage (Leunclavius, op. cit., 54; 
F.wljya, i, 81 -- Trawls, etc., i/x, 25); the same story 
is given by Clavijo, 23, of the settlement of the 
Genoese in Galata, and Ewliy 3 , Travels, i/2, 66, of the 
building of Rumcli Hi$ 3 r by Mebernmed II. 

The Arab accounts of Constantinople date 
from the 3cd/9th century. They considered the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and the Bosporus 
as a single "canal" [khalifa], connecting the Mediter¬ 
ranean with the Black Sea. Istakhrl and others 
mention the great chain which prevented the entrance 
of Arab ships; this is probably the chain, which was 
stretched between Galata and Constantinople in time 
of war, that is referred to. The high double walls of 
the city with their towers and gateways, including the 
Golden Gate, the Aya Sofya, the Hippodrome with 
its monuments (notably the Egyptian obelisk), the 
four brazen horses at the entrance to the palace, and 
the great equestrian statue in bronze of "Constantine” 
(really of Justinian, the so-called Augusteus) are 
described by them in greater or less detail. Ibn 
Hawljal and Mukaddasi devote particular attention 
to the Praetorium where their countrymen, prisoners 
of war, were kept under a mild custody and to the 
mosque attributed to Maslaina (YafcQt, i. 709, s.v. 
Balaf, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Dc ccre- 
nwntis, i, 592, 767). The most detailed account is that 
of Ibn al-W'ardl (8th/i4th century); he mentions the 
bronze Obelisk of Porphyrogenitus, the Pillar of 
Arcadius and the Aqueduct of Valens and also knew 
that the Golden Gate was closed. Ibn Batata (ii, 
43 ** 44 ) described from his own observation the 
monastic life of his time; the latest notices are given 
by lTrOzAbidl (d. 817/14x5) in his dictionary the 
KSmUs. 

Apart from prisoners of war, numerous Muslim 
merchants and envoys from the caliphs and other 
Muslim rulers sojourned In Byzantium; the MamlQk 
Sultans occasionally banished thither troublesome 
persons with their families; Sal^juk Sultans and 
pretenders (Kllldj Arslan II. Kaykhu&raw I, Kayki- 
wOs II) repeatedly spent long periods in Constan¬ 
tinople; remarkable details of their life in the capital 
are given by Byzantine writer and in the Saldjuk 
historians. 

No definite traces have as yet been discovered of 
the two sieges by the Arabs and the residence of 
Arabs and other Muslims in Constantinople; in 
particular, the mosque of Maslama has not come to 
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light; it is first mentioned by Const. Porphyr.. De 
adm., ch.xxii (Bonn Corpus, 101, 1 . 22); it was de¬ 
stroyed in a popular rising in 1200 and pillaged by 
the Crusaders in 1203 (Nicetas Choniates, 696, 731, 
ed. Bonn). According to Ibn al-Aihlr, ix, 381, cf. x, 18 
(whence Abu 'l-Fida derives his information), it was 
restored in 441/1049-50 by Constantine Monomachos 
at the request of the SaldjQk Toghrll Beg. According 
to MafcrlrJ (i, 177. ed. Quatremfrre), Michael VIII 
Palaeologus built a mosque about 660/1261-2 which 
the MamIQk Sultan Baybars equipped in splendid 
style. The accounts of the ‘Arab Ejlmi* and other 
buildings by the Arabs in Constantinople belong to 
the domain of fable. 
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(J. H. Mordtmann) 

2. After the Ottoman Conquest (see Istanbul]. 
KOSTENDIL, KCstendil (in Serbian:£ustendil), 
a town of some 35,000 inhabitants in Western 
Bulgaria. It was in the Serbo-Bulgarian Middle 
Ages a small fortified stronghold on a hill above the 
wide plain of Kiistendil. serving as a princely re¬ 
sidence. and was known as Velbuzhd. In Ottoman 
times it was capital of ihe san&dk of Kiistendil, and 
was an Islamic cultural and administrative centre of 
some importance. The town is the indirect successor 
of the Roman Pautalia, of which substantial remains 
have been unearthed. 

The Ottoman chroniclers Sa‘d al-Dln and MU- 
nedidjimbasfcl mention that the ruler of the land of 
Konstantin (the son of the Serbian nobleman Dejan) 
accepted Ottoman overlordship in 773/1 371 * 2 , after 
the latter had captured the strategic fortresses of 
Ikhtiman and Samokov. Neshrt mentions Konstantin 
among Murad’s vasals during the Raraman Campaign. 
‘A£hIkP a sha 2 ade, Onifi Beg and the Anonynius 
Giese do not however mention the acquisition of the 
land of Konstantin. This prince married Helena, the 
daughter of the Bulgarian Tsar Ivan Alexander (their 
daughter married Manuel Palaeologus, emperor of 
Byzantium), and died as a loyal Ottoman vassal in 
the Battle of Rovine in 1395 assisting B&ye2ld 1 
against the Walachians ( 797 / 1395 )- He l*ft no suitable 
heir behind. The memory of the princely couple is 
perpetuated by the monastery of Poganovo in the 
ravine of the Ernie north of Kiistendil, today just 
across the Yugoslav border. Konstantin's lands, in¬ 
cluding the towns and castles of Slip, Radomir, 


PetriC, Melnik, Vranje and the rich silver mines of 
Kratovo (places today partly in Yugoslavian, partly 
in Bulgarian territory), were transformed into an 
Ottoman sandidk known as Kostadin-ili. the land of 
Kostadin. There are some traditions that the Bulga¬ 
rian population rose in revolt in the difficult years 
of the Fetret Dewri and around the time of the 
ascession of Murad II. The fortified town had al¬ 
legedly to be retaken, after which it was dismantled. 
The unreliable population was transferred to the 
neighbouring villages. Whether true or not. it is at 
least certain that in the time of Murad II a new open 
town was founded below the “Castle Hill", grouped 
around a mosque, a caravanserai and a school. The 
new settlement became known as I!ldja-yl Kiistendil, 
or lll^ja In Turkish, Konstantinova Banja or Vel- 
buika Banja in Slavic. The Turkish form KUstendil 
appears to be a corruption of Kostadin-ili. 

At the end of the 8th/t4th century and the begin¬ 
ning of the 9th/i5th century, important groups of 
Turkish colonists from Asia Minor were settled in 
the san 4 iak of KUstendil. According to an Ottoman 
census from the beginning of the roth/r6th century, 
these groups numbered 6.640 families. The Christian 
section of the population then comprised 56.988 
families. According to the census of 9 * 5 / 15 * 9 , the city 
itself counted a Muslim population of 293 families 
and 60 bachelors, as well as 47 Christian families, 
six bachelors and eight widows, perhaps altogether 
1,800 civil, non-administrative inhabitants. In spite 
of this relatively small size, KUstendil appeared in 
1499 to the widely-travelled Rhenish knight Arnold 
van Harff as “eyn gar grosse schone Stadt’*. This 
source also remarks that “YVruskabalna” (Velbuika 
Banja) had a palace where the sultan kept a number 
of his wives. At the beginning of the 20th century, 
Jordan Ivanov still saw a “Seray Kulesi”, situated 
next to a fine basin Itaud) built and paved with large 
slabs of marble. Tower and basin were situated in the 
“Seray Mahailesi”. 

In the ioth/rbth century, Kiistendil witnessed 
a rapid expansion. In 966/1559 an anonymous Italian 
traveller described it as a town with “about a thou¬ 
sand houses, built In the Turkish manner, many 
mosques and quite a number of baths. The town is 
inhabited by Turks and some Jews..We passed 
the night in a Khan, called Imaret, which in our 
language is an inn. A Sandjakbeg ordered the con¬ 
struction of this very convenient building for the 
traveller and stranger, for the salvation of his soul." 
During this century, a number of military com¬ 
manders and members of the administration erected 
a considerable number of mosques and caravanserais, 
and opened up mineral baths. Mebined-i ‘AshIk in his 
Mendflrti'l-'awUun (Halet Efendi, No. 616, I, fol. 
212a) noted in 997/1589 twelve mineral baths, many 
with stone-built domes over the disrobing section and 
over the bathroom proper, others even with separate 
rooms. The most beautiful was the so-called Beg 
lllfjjasl. In 894/1489 the beglerbegi of Rumeli. JsMdlni 
Suleyman Pasha, had erected a large domed mosque 
and a double bath in the city, and had laid out a 
water supply system which brought good drinking 
water from the village of Bogoslov, some 15 km. 
away, to the town. The villagers of Bogoslov received 
a privileged status as fu-yeldjl. The tafirir deftert of 
925/1519 also attributes an *imaret and a number of 
shops to this governor. (The mosque, very similar 
to that built by l£h 5 d!m Suleyman Pasha on the 
banks of the Tungja in Kdirne, was demolished 
shortly before the Second World War.) Other im¬ 
portant buildings were the ‘Imaret DjamiS, with 
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caravanserai, madrasa and bnth, erected in 937/153* 
by Mebmed Beg (the building was often confused 
with the mosque of MurSd II; see Ayverdi, Osnuinli 
•nxtnariundr Fatih devn, iv, Istanbul 1974. 806, which 
enumerates and continues the old mistakes). The 
mosque was demolished in 1949- Other ioth/r 6 th 
century buildings, happily preserved, are the Dervish 
Banya from 973/1566 and the large mosque of Ahmed 
Beg from 983/1575*6, this last now serving as a local 
museum. 

According to the Ottoman census register of 
981/1573, the town then numbered 623 Muslim house¬ 
holds, 90 Muslim bachelors. 84 Christian households, 
28 Christian bachelors, 14 widows and a Jewish com¬ 
munity of four families. The whole population, in¬ 
cluding the members of the administration and their 
families, amounted perhaps to 4.000 souls. By then 
the number of Muslim mahallcs had risen from six 
(in 925/1519) to 21, the number of imams of mosques 
from seven to seventeen. An Ottoman Bieleb register 
(Turksi Itvon ta B&lgarskala Istorija. ill. Sofia 1972, 
129 50) from 981/1573 gives a fair cross-section of the 
composition of the town's population. A total of 
57 Muslim faelebs are registered against six Christians, 
all given by name, patronymic and profession. Both 
groups were almost all craftsmen, leathenvorkers, 
smiths, miltafs, hclvd&xte, goldsmiths, shoemakers, 
soapmakers, Cartwrights, etc. Out of the number of 
dfeleH in the villages oi the fcmM* of Kiistendil, 558 
were Christian against 20 Muslims, from which may 
be concluded that the Bulgarian Christian element 
continued to be the bulk of the rural population. 

In the nth/x 7 th century, the development of 
Kiistendil apparently stagnated. Tlie city had suf¬ 
fered badly from earthquakes in 993/1585 and 1051/ 
1641. EwUyS Celebi [Seydfiat-name, vi). who visited 
it in 1071/1660-1 and left his signature on the front 
wall of the Abmed Beg Mosque, counted eleven small 
tnahallc s with 1,100 houses, and he further made some 
important notes on the Islamic buildings of the city, 
among which he mentions a number of mosques, three 
madrasas, five lekkes, six schools and twelve mineral 
baths "with lofty vaults and many basins '. 

In March 1690 Kiistendil was occupied by an 
Austrian force under Antonio Valerio lit, which led 
to a considerable diminishing of the Muslim popula¬ 
tion. In about or after that year, the entire settlement 
was surrounded by a wall with towers and gates, and 
the Castle Hill was again fortified. A picture of 
these works, made at the end of the 17th century by 
the Dutch artist Harrewyu, is preserved in the 
"Prenten Kabinet*’ of the Amsterdam Rijksinuseum. 

In the early 19th century, Ktistendil recovered 
slowly. St. Denis gives the number of inhabitants in 
1807 as 7.000. J. Hiltz (Beschreibvng der europdischen 
Tiirkci, Munich 1828, 250*1) gives the same number. 
Ami Bouf (Rccueil d'itineraires, i, Paris 1836) counted 
9,000 inhabitants, Bulgarians and Muslims. The 
Sdl-ndnu of the J&na Wil&yeti of 1285/1868-9 men¬ 
tions 16 mosques in Kiistendil, three madrasas and 
16 tekkt s. When in 1878 Kustendi) came within the 
frontiers of the newly-established Bulgarian state, 
most of the Muslim inhabitants emigrated. In 1890 
Jirecek (Das Furstenthum Bulgarian. Prague-Vienna- 
Leipzig 1891) counted in 1890 10,689 inhabitants, of 
which only 581 were Turks. Jirefek still saw nine 
lead-covered mosques. Jordan Ivanov noted Jn 1908 
ten mineral baths. Today (1979) only two mosques 
and one of the baths remain preserved, and the 
Muslim element is reduced to a handful of families. 

Kiistendil produced some Ottoman scholars and 
men of letters, such as SanuberzAde yaietl (d. 973/ 


1566): £hem*1 Mebmed Efendi Ktistendil. scholar, 
poet, and calligrapher who was for a long time mufti 
of the town (d. 1272/1855-6); and especially. Kiisten- 
dill Moll&r&de Suleyman ShevkhI Efendi, for a long 
time i&aykj of the Nakshbandl convent of Kiistendil, 
who left behind some 26 works including a History of 
KUstendil. The Nafcshl Dergah, built by SUIcymin 
himself, and In the yard ol which he was buried, was 
demolished shortly afler Bulgaria became Indepen¬ 
dent. 
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KUSOF, KtfUsCp, eclipse of the sun or of 
the moon. As regards linguistic usage, it may be 
noted that al-kusuf is used alike for the eclipse of the 
moon Ikusd/ al-kamar) and for that oi the sun (kvsuf 
0/^hams), e.g. in al-Farghftnl, Kus|ft b. LOka, al- 
BaitAnl, al-Biiunl; but they arc often distinguished 
as al-kfiusuf, eclipse of the moon, and al-kusdj, of the 
sun, c.g. by at-Kazwinl (on the linguistic usage, it 
should be noted that according to the Mafdtih at- 
uldm . ed. van Vloten, 222-3 the viith form, as in 
inkasa/at al-shams, should not be used, although this 
is very often done: e.g. by al-KazwInl and others). 

The eclipse of the sun and of the moon have 
from the earliest times attracted the liveliest atten¬ 
tion. Ptolemy, following Hipparchus, studied the 
theory of eclipses, and following him the Arabs and 
Syrians, etc. We shall deal first with the eclipse of 
the moon. It must be premised that the appareut 
path of the moon—we must adhere to the geocen tri c 
view—cuts the ecliptic in two opposite points, which 
j however in course of time come to move on to the 
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ecliptic. These points arc called al- 4 iawzahar (Persian 
iiawz Cihr, nut-shape, or less correctly guy iihr, 
globe-shape); they aie also called al-tinntn, '‘dragon” 
(see below). All the planets have of course such 
djatrzahar ; without an addition the word always 
refers to the moon. Their positions arc given in the 
Kphemcridcs. The massive ball into which, according 
to Ibn al-Haytham, the moon is inserted, and which 
carriesit along as it moves, is called Jala A al-dxaie zahar. 

The eclipse of the moon is caused, as was early 
recognised, by a dark body coming between the sun 
and the moon. It was at one time thought that this 
was a dragon, which ended at two opposite points 
on the globe of the heavens and had the same motion 
as the nodes of the moon. Eclipses occur when we 
cannot see the moon, because the bead or tail of the 
dragon comes between us and the moon. From this 
idea comes the name for the crescent and waning 
nodes, i.e. the points where the moon passes through 
the ecliptic, "head, al-ra*s" and "tail, al-dhanab ", 
which were retained long after the "dragon” had 
disappeared. The sign Q for the length of the node 
is a distorted dragon. The astrologers credited this 
dragon with certain influences on the horoscope. But 
SeverusSebukhi (*<J. 650) (F. Nau, Notes d'&stroncmie 
syrienne, in JA, Ser. 10, xvi [19x0}, * 5 ) long a B° 
denied this, as there was no dragon and the calcula¬ 
tions in question referred to the movements of the . 
modes. But we still find In al -BirQnl's Tof him, etc. \ 
the assertion that head and tail have separate 
natures. The head is hot, auspicious, and indicates 
increase (of property etc.). The tail is rold, brings 
misfortune, and indicates diminution of wealth, etc. 
Eclipses of the sun or of the moon are really caused , 
by the earth coming between the sun and moon or the 
moon coming between the earth and the sun. Instead 
of diiu-iahar we often have the word "node" 
and f ufcda used, also in combination with ra*s and 
dkanab. 

The shadow of the earth arising in the first in¬ 
stance, because the sun is considerably larger than I 
the earth, consists of a cone-shaped convergent | 
shadow (the shadow) on one side and a divergent 
shadow (penumbra) on the other side. Only in the 
shadow is there absolute darkness. As the diameter 
of the shadow at the place of the moon's path is < 
considerably greater than that of the moon at the 
same point, under certain conditions, the moon may 
remain some time in the shadow and therefore be 
perfectly eclipsed for the period. Ibn al-Haytham, 
for example, investigated these conditions very fully 
(E. Wiedemann, Beiir. xitf, Vber tint Schrifi von Ibn 
al-Haitham, "Vber dtt Be&OiaJJenkeit der Schaiten", 
in SBPMS Erl. (1907], xxxix, 226). 

If earth, sun and moon were very small bodies, 
mere points, eclipses would only take place when the 
sun and moon were exactly in the nodes. But as they 
are large, eclipses also occur when these bodies have 
passed beyond the nodes, i.o. have experienced an 
alteration in latitude and longitude. A total eclipse 
occurs when the breadth is smaller than the difference I 
between the diameter of the shadow and that of the 1 
moon, a partial eclipse when it is larger than the 
latter but smaller than the sun of the diameters; if I 
it is however equal to the latter, there U only a 
contact but no eclipse. 

Taking into consideration the shadow* alone, the 
makhrul (cone) or $anairbar (pine-cone)—its cross- 
section is called diPtrat al-fiU—we have the following: 
the entrance into the shadow is called bad* alkustf, 
beginning of the eclipse; the phase from the begin¬ 
ning of the eclipse, to the beginning of totality, is 


called suftHI (falling, the ipirroxru; of Ptolemy), the 
middle of the path covered in shadow is called war/ 
(middle). The phase which corresponds to complete 
emergence is called tamdm al-indiild* ("the comple¬ 
tion of disappearance"), al-makth ("stop, stay") 
means the phase in which the moon is eclipsed; in 
a partial eclipse there is no such stop. A kusaf hull 
al-kamar bild mahth, a total eclipse without a stop, 
is said to occur when the moon's path is such that 
the darkened moon touches the cone of the shadow at 
only one point; then a total eclipse exists at this 
point only. For the case of total eclipse, the place 
where it begins is called amtal al-mahth and where 
the moon begins to emerge from the shadow, akhir 
al-*naht]±. 

A diminution of light but no complete extinction 
also occurs when the moon moves through the half- 
shadow. In his classical work on the shadows Ibn 
al-Hayjham (see above) discussed the theory of this 
question and checked it by observation. In very rare 
cases, however, the whole of the eclipsed moon docs 
not appear quite black but shows different colours, 
especially a dark red; this was observed by various 
early astronomers and minutely described by Ibn al- 
Hayfftam (his statements agree with modern ob¬ 
servation. e.g. Joh. Muller, Lchrbuch der kosmtschett 
PhysiA*, | 9, p. 196). AI-BTrfinl further studied these 
colours ( al-hdnuti al-Mas'udi, nuikiila vii, bab vii, 
fa$l HI); he also examines critically earlier views and 
particularly Indian ideas on the astrological sig¬ 
nificance of the colours (cf. E. Wiedemann, Vber die 
vcrschiedencn bei der MondJinsUmis aujtretmden 
Fatten nach Bit uni, in Eden Jahrbiuh fur Photogra¬ 
phic, etc., 1914). This light on the completely eclipsed 
moon is explained by the fact that the sun’s rays are 
diverted in passing through the earth's atmosphere 
and thus enter the shadow and illuminate the moon. 
According to the amount of moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere, these diverted rays are more or less coloured. 
For the possibility of a solar eclipse, the conditions 
are the same as for a lunar one. 

Solar Eclipse: As the angle at which the moon 
appears to us is smaller, although only slightly, than 
that at which the sun appears, the moon can never 
completely cover the sun. Therefore even at a so- 
called total eclipse of the sun, even if the centres of 
sun and moon and earth all lie on a straight line, 
a narrow rim of light still remains. Bright formations, 
the corona and the protuberances radiato from this. 
They are described by al BfrunI in al-Kdniln al- 
Xfas i 0 d{, tnakdla viii, bab xi (cf. E. Wiedemann, 
Ersche-inungcn bei der Ddmm/rung und Sonnen/inster- 
nis, in Arch.f. Gesch. d. Med., x v [i 9 * 3 ]» 43 >- 

The local times at which the same lunar or solar 
eclipse appears at different places are obtained from 
the difference of their geographical longitudes. The 
calculations are made difficult by the fact that these 
bodies show a considerable parallax. This partly 
explains the great differences between the calculated 
and true values. 

It would take us too far to go into the details of 
the theoretical considerations, for example when 
each eclipse begins, how long It lasts, its periodicity, 
etc. In the works of al-Fargljanl, Kusta b. Luka, 
al-Kazwinr, al-Diaglpnlnl, a)-KhIraki, and particu¬ 
larly in that of Abu ' 1 -Fara^i, Le Litre de {'ascension 
de I'esprit, ed. F. Nau, Paris 1899, also in the Kiidb 
al-TaJhint etc. of al-Blrunf, we find more or less full 
general descriptions, while the works on astronomical 
theory like the Zidi (tables) of al-j<h w Ara?.mI, of al- 
Battinl, the Kdnun al-Mas'Qdi of al-BIrunl, the Zidj 
of Na$fr al-DIn al-Tusi,etc., give information about 
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mathematical considerations and the particular 
observations to be made (on the above scholars, cf. 
H. Suter, Die Mathemalikct tittd A stronomen Her 
Araber, in AbhatuU. zurGesch. Her math, ll'tsscnsch., x 
[1900]). 

To obtain a standard lor measuring the amount of 
the eclipse, the diameter of the sun or ol the moon, 
was divided into twelve equal parts, called •fingers” 
(1560* or ifba 1 tU-kusQf) and the number of these 
that were eclipsed was calculated. In the West one 
spoke of ”digfts'\ In the same way, the surface is 
imagined to be divided Into 12 equal parts and it is 
calculated how many of these are eclipsed. The latter 
may be calculated from the former which refer only 
to length. AI-Battanl, for example, gives tables in 
connection with this. The diopter of Hipparchus was 
used to measure the magnitude of a lunar eclipse. 
Two rods are fixed at right angles to a rod. The one 
with a small round hole is fixed and the other with 
a larger round hole can be moved towards the other. 
The second hole is so placed that at an appropriate 
distance from the other the moon is seen to fill it 
exactly. A dark plane is pushed in front of the second 
hole. The amount a of the shifting of its edge from 
one side of the hole, which bounds the dark side of 
the moon, to the edge of its bright part, is measured, 
and the magnitude b of the shifting over the whole 
surface of the moon and their relation expressed as 

a : b. The amount g in fingers of the eclipse is g =3 - 12. 

bibliography: Given in the article. For details 
of eclipse computations, see now E. S. Kennedy, 
A survey of Islamic astronomical tables. In Trans¬ 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, N.S., 
xlvi/2 (1956), 123-77. esp. 143-4. 

(t. WttDKMAMK) 

KtT al-'AMARA, a place in al-Urfll# (lat. 
32* 30' N., long 45 ° 50' E.), on the left bank ol the 
Tigris, between Baghdad and ‘AmAra, 100 miles 
south-east of Baghdad as the crow flies. A'tff is the 
Hindustani word hot meaning '’fortress” [see K6f wAl] 
found in other place-names in al-Mrafc, like KQt al* 
Mu'ammir; KQt aMAmAra is often simply called 
KGt. KQt lies opposite the mouth of the Sfcatl al- 
tfayy, also called al-Qbarraf. the old canal connecting 
the Tigris with the Euphrates, which has several 
junctions with the Euphrates, e.g. at NAsiriyya and 
SOfc al-SfcuyGkh. The plains to the north of KQt are 
inhabited by the BanG Rabl‘a, a division of the great 
tribe of BanG Lflm fa.v.]. KQt Is not an old town; it 
has been proposed to identify it with al-MaihAr 
mentioned by YAkQt (iv, 275: cf. Lc Strange, Lands, 
3d, and H. H. Schaeder in Islam, xiv, 17). In the 
beginning of the century and down to 18G0 it was 
a miserable little village surrounded by walls of 
terre pis*e (KcppcJ in 1*24. according to Ritter; 
Petemiann, Reistn im Orient, Leipzig i860, ii, 150). 
But after Messrs. Lynch obtained a concession for a 
line of steamers between Baghdad and Basra, KQt 
became an important station on the river and the 
result was a considerable increase in its population. 
In the last period of Turkish administration (begin¬ 
ning i86r), Kut was the capita! ol a kadd* of the 
same name in the sandjah of Baghdad. About 1890 
the population was estimated at 4,115 (Cuinet), 
almost all libels (but including about 100 Sunnis and 
100 Jews). The heuid* extends northwards as far as 
the mountains of LuristSn [?.*».]. The plain at the foot 
of the mountains is watered by the river Kallal and 
contains several villages, the Turkish ownership of 
which was disputed by the Persian authorities. The 
populatitfi of the likewise grew after x86l, and 


about 1890 numbered 30,000, all Sunnis (except the 
population of Kut itself). 

It was at Kut ai- c Amara during the course of the 
First World War that several thousand British and 
Indian troops were cut off by Turkish forces and 
compelled to surrender on 26 Djuin-ida II 1334I 
29 April 1916. after a siege lasting five months. 

Kut was first taken by the Sixth British-Indian 
division under Major-General Charles Townshond in 
Dh u '1-Ka‘da 1333/late September 1915. Continuing 
his advance northwards, in an ill-judged attempt to 
occupy Baghdad, Townshend was repulsed at 
Ctesiphon in late November by the Turkish Sixth 
army under YGsuf NGr ad-Din Bey and forced to 
retire on KOt. Here he decided to stand, for the 
ostensible purpose of blocking a Turkish advance 
down the Tigris to ‘AmAra, or by way ol the Shall 
al-Hayy to Na$iriyya. In fact, however, his troops 
I were exhausted, he was burdened with many 
| wounded, and the Turks, under their new com¬ 
mander, Khalil Bey (later Pasha;, were hard on his 
heels. If he had not halted at KOt, his division would 
almost certainly have been caught in the open and 
destroyed. 

KGt was invested by the Turks on 27 Mubarram 
1334/5 December 1915- Townshend's force consisted 
of just under r3,000 Infantry and artillerymen (he 
had sent his cavalry south before I<Qt was encircled) 

1 and over 3,000 Indian non-combatants (cooks, 
drivers, etc.). A quarter or more of the fighting 
] troops were sick or wounded. The Arab population of 
1 the town, which Townshend allowed to remain, 
numbered about 6,000. The besieging force was made 
up of one-and-a-hall divisions (about 7,500 men) of 
the Turkish Sixth Army, whose total effective 
strength of something under 30,000 men was mainly 
, disposed between Kut and ShayKh Sa 4 d. 30 miles to 
the east. Its tactical direction lay with Field-Marshal 
von der Goltz, head of the German military mission 
In MriUr. 

Desperate endeavours were made by the main body 
of the British expeditionary force between January 
and April 1916 to relieve the garrison at Rut. In 2 
series of severely fought actions, notably at Skayth 
1 Sa‘d, Hanna and Dudjayla, the British and Indian 
! troops suffered 23.000 casualties, while Turkish 
losses were estimated at 10,000. The British efforts 
were in vain, and in the last week of April Townshend 
asked KJjalTl Pasha for terms. When the Turkish 
commander indicated that he would not be content 
with anything less than unconditional surrender. 
Townshend suggested, with the concurrence ot the 
| Cabinet in London, that the KOI garrison be freed 
on parole in exchange for its guns, stores and one 
million pounds sterling. On the orders of Enver 
Pasba the Turkish Minister of War, the offer 

| was rejected, and the fact of its having been made 
j was afterwards used to good offset by the Turkish 
government to discredit Britain’s reputation in the 
Middle East. A last-minute attempt to persuade 
Khalil Pasfca to change his mind was made by Colonel 
W. H Beach, head of military Intelligence in Hrak. 
and Captains Aubrey Herbert and T. E. Lawrence of 
Military Intelligence, Cairo, who were authorised 
to double the ransom offered. The attempt failed, 
| and twenty-four hours later, after destroying his 
1 guns and stores, Townshend surrendered, under a 
solemn guarantee from Khalil Pasjja, which was after¬ 
wards reaffirmed by Enver Pasl^a that his troops 
would be treated as "the honoured guests of the 
Turkish nation”. 

During the siege, the garrison at KGt had suffered 
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casualties of 1,818 men killed or died of wounds 
(278 of them Indian non-combatants) and 2,500 
wounded. Nearly 230 of the Arsb inhabitants had 
been killed and over 600 wounded, though more were 
to die after Turkish forces had re-occupied the town. 
The Turks allowed the worst cases among the British 
and Iadian wounded, 1,475 in all, to be scut down 
to Basra in exchange for Turkish prisoners of war. 
Nearly 12,000 British and Indian troops, along with 
their Indian camp followers, went into captivity in 
Anatolia and elsewhere. By the end of '.he war more 
than 4.000 of them, including 70% of the British 
rank and file, had died from disease, starvation and 
inhuman treatment at the hands of their Turkish 
captors. 

Kit was retaken by the Mesopotamian expedi¬ 
tionary force in * * 335 /lat® February 1917, 

opening the way for the occupation of Baghdad a 
fortnight later. After the war, in the administrative 
reorganisation that accompanied the institution of 
the mandate, I<ut was made the principal town of a 
new /m»d > . 
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tary Papers. Report of the M esopoltwtuin Cornmi- 
sicn ( Cmd. 8610), 1917; History of the Great War 
basrd on official documents. The campaign in 
Mesopotamia r 914-19/8, by Brig.-Gen. F. J. 
Moberley, i-ii, London 1923-4; S. H. Longrigg, 
Four centuries of modern Iraq, Oxford 1925, 294, 
313; Sir Arnold T. Wilson, Loyalties: Mesopotamia, 
79/4 /9/7, London 1930; Naval Intelligence Divi¬ 
sion. Admiralty Handbooks, Iraq and the Persian 
Gulf, London 1944, 277-83, 543*4 and index. None 
of the popular accounts of the siege of Kut and 
the 'IrSb campaign of 1914-*7 published in recent 
years (e.g. A. J. Barker, The neglected tear, London 
1967; F. Braddon, The siege, London 1969; R- W. 
Millar, Kut: the death of an army. London 1969) is 
of any scholarly value. 

(J. H. Kramers - [J. B. Kelly]) 
&UTADGHU BILIG ("Knowledge that brings 
happiness"), the first long narrative poem in 
Turkic I i t e ra 111 re as well as the oldest monument 
of Turkic Islamic literature. A relatively long (6.645 
distichs) didactic work, it is in Karakhanid. the 
earliest variety of Eastern Middle Turkic and the first 
literary language of the Muslim Turks- Its author, 
YQsuf KhSss HSdjib oi Baliisaghun [p.r.], a Muslim 
Turk educated in the Arabic and Persian languages 
and in the classical Islamic sciences, completed his 
work in 462/1069-70 in Kashghar and dedicated it to 
Abu ‘All al-Hasan TabghaC- Bughra Khan (d. 495/ 
1102), ruler of the eastern Karakhanids [see ilek- 
KHANS]. 

The Kuiadghu bilig has come down to us in three 
manuscripts: the Hartt ms., dated 842/1439, which 
is in the Uyghur script and was made from an 
unknown version in the Arabic script; and the 
Farghana and Cairo mss., both undated and in the 
Arabic script. 

It is essentially a political essay which, in an 
Islamic setting, describes an ideal monarchy of the 
Sasanid type. The main goal of this monarchy is the 
public good, which is conceived of as the strength 


of the king and the happiness of his subjects. This 
ideal kingdom is based on dedicated service rendered 
by highly-qualified state officials and servants to a 
wise and noble ruler of royal descent, who properly 
rewards those who serve him. hlam, of an Aviccnnan 
and FarSbian hue, has a vita! role in it. Every 
individual must possess the faith and act in accord 
with it. He should not renounce this world: services 
rendered by ascetics in seclusion arc of little value, 
since they produce no public good. Through his 
services to God and men, he should rather aspire to 
obtain both this world and the hereafter. 

The author presents his views in a series of dia¬ 
logues, in which the chief participants are a king, 
Kun Toghdl; his ministers, first Ay Told! and, after 
his death, his son Ogdlilmislj; and the ascetic 
Odghunnlgh, a relative of Ogdiilmish. The author 
uses these characters symbolically: Kun Toghdl 
represents the true path; Ay Told!, happiness; 
Ogdulmi-dj, reason; and Odgljurmlsh, destiny. 

No one source or model for the Kuladgltu bilig has 
been discovered. Frequent references in it, however, 
indicate a broad spectrum of still-unidentified 
sources: poetic works (ska e ir sd'zi) ; sayings of elders 
(Orilng baskHgk Sr, kokfin, avuCgha), the learned 
(bihgJig, bOgu, bilgd), the wisefakwiM/k), and notables 
(sartlar bashl, Olukan begi): as well as proverbs 
(tiirkf* mathal). Some of these references appear to 
be direct quotations, especially those in the form of 
quatrains. 

The Kutadgku bilig follows the rules of Arabic- 
Persian prosody, but also includes a few elements of 
the traditional Turkic syllabic versification. It is in 
the mathnaun form and in the mulakdnb metre 

(^—/*->—-/v--). The quatrains (rutw'fs or 

tuyughs) embedded in the poem are all in the same 
metre, and all have the rhyme pattern aaba. Allitera¬ 
tion and rhythmico syntactic parallelism, features of 
pro Islamic Turkic prosody, occur quite frequently. 
The author's style is concise and expressive. He 
favours such stylistic devices a* epithets, apostrophes 
and rhetorical questions, and he often indulges in 
word-play and folk-etymology. 

The language is very closely related to Late 
Uyghur, although the Persian language—colloquial 
and classical—has left an imprint in the form of loan- 
translations and direct borrowings, both on its 
grammar and vocabulary. 

Philological research on the Kutadghu bilig is at a 
fairly advanced stage. The three extant mss. have 
been published in facsimile. There is also a good 
critical edition, translation into Modern Turkish and 
thorough philological analysis by R. R. Aral (Kutadgu 
bilig. I. Meltn. Istanbul 1947. II- TercUme. Ankara 
1958). Its Unguagehas been described, very sketchily, 
by M. Mamuroglu {Das Karakkamduche, in Philolo - 
giae Tutcieae Fundament a, i, 87-1*2). Most of the 
lexical material of the Kutadgku bilig, with illustra¬ 
tions, has been included in the Old Turkic dictionary, 
prepared by Nadelaev and his team [Drevnetyurkskiy 
slovar', Leningrad 1969). The best content-analysis 
of the work to date is that given by A. Borabaci in 
his book on the history of Turkish literature [La 
letteratura tuna, Milan 19 6 9 . 83*96). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the text, see H. V^mbdrv. Uigunscke 
Sprachmonumente tmd das Kudatku Bilik, Inns¬ 
bruck 1870; W. Radloff, Kudalku-Bihk, Facsimile 
der uiguttsehen Handschrift der K.K. Hofbibliotkek 
in Wien, St. Petersbourg 1890; idem, Das Kudatku 
Dtltk des Jusuf Chass-hadschib aus Bdlasaghun, i, 
St. Petersburg 1891; O. Alberts, Zur Texihritik des 
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Kudatku Bilik , in 7 .DMG, li (1897), 715-17; W. 
Radloff, Ubir eine in Kairo aufgefundene unite 
Httndsekrifl des Kudatku Bilik, in IAN, ix (1898). 
309-19; idem, Zum Kudatku Bilik, in ZDMG, lii 
(1898), 152-4, 289; idem. Das Kudatku Bilik des 
Jusuf C.kass-Hadsehib. ii. Text uttd Cbcrsetsung 
nach d/n Handschnjten von Wien und Kairo, St. 
Petersburg 1900-10: O. Alberts, Der Dickter . .. des 
in uigurischiUrkischem Dialekt geschnebetien Ku¬ 
datku Bilik (1069-70), tin Schuler des Avicenna, in 
A fchit) fUr Geschiehte der Philosophic, vii (1901). 
319-36; M. Hartmann. Zur metrischen Form des 
Kudatku Bilik, in Keleti Stemle, iii (1902), 141-53; 
idem, Die metrische Form its Qudaiqu Bilik, in 
OLZ, v (1902), 349*51: Z. Validi, Vostotnie rukopisi 
v ferganskoi oblasli, in ZVO, xxii (1914). 312-13: 
W. Barthold, The Bought a-Khan mentioned in the 
Qudatqu-Bilik, in BSOAS, iii (1932), 151*8; F- 
KdprblO, Turk edehiyvdtl ta’rlf&i, Istanbul 1922-6. 
194-204; A. Rahim and A. Aziz, Tatar cdebiyydtl 
ta'rlkki, Kazan 1924. i, 107-21: Fitret, Kutadgu 
Bilig, in Ma'dnf to okulghuH, ii (1925). 08-74; 
L. Bonelli, Del Kudatku Bilik, poema turco dell A 7 
sec., in Annalidel R. Istituto Orientate di Napoli, vi 
(1933), 3*38; R. Arat, Kutadgu bilig'de tabiplcr te 
efsuticular He mUnasebel hakkmda, in Clkti, xlvi 
(1936). 280-92; Kutadgu Bilig. I. Viyana nuskasi. 
II. Fergana nils hast. III. Misir nuskasi . Istanbul 
1942-3: M. S. Aran. Tiirkdn altin kitebt Kutadgu 
Bilig, Istanbul 1944; A. Bombaci, Kutadgu Bilig 
hakkitula bast mvlahazalar, in Fuad KOprUlii 
or madam, Istanbul 1953, 65-75; K. Aral. art. 
Kutadgu bilig, in /A. v (1955). 1038*47 (with 
detailed descriptive bibliography). 

(A. J. E. BOOROG LIGETl) 

KUtAhiya. modem Kctahya, a town of 
north-western Anatolia, lying at an altitude of 
3,251 feet/pgr m. in lat. 39 0 25' north and long. 29 0 59' 
east. It is in the south-western comer of the well- 
cultivated plain of the Porsuk £ay, which eventually 
runs into the Sakarya river: the old town nestles on 
the slopes of the hill called ‘Afljem Dagh, which is 
crowned by the ruined citadel. In classical times it 
was Cotyaeum. the city of Cotys, and the largest city 
of Phrygia Salutaris. an early centre of Christianity 
and then in Byzantine times the seat of an arch¬ 
bishopric. 

Kutahiya was taken by the Turkmen Sulaymftn b. 
Kutulmusb in ca. 472/1080, in the aftermath of the 
battle of Mantzikext or Malazgird (?.u.), and until the 
battle of Dorylaeun remained under Saldjuk control. 
It then reverted to the Greeks for a brief while as a 
frontier fortress subject to Turkmen attacks, and was 
retaken in 579/1183 by the SaldjGfcs under KllUJi 
Arslan II [y.p.?. It later passed once again to the 
Byzantines but was finally regained by the SaldiQks 
in 631/1233-4. In the 8tb/i4th century it formed the 
centre of the beylik of the Germiyan-ogfcullarl [q.v.]. 
Stileymin ShSh Celebi (ca. 765-90/1363-98) transfer¬ 
red Kutihiya, with others of his towns, to the Otto¬ 
man prince B&yez!d Ylldlrlm when the latter married 
his daughter Dewlet KijatOn. Suleyman's son 
Ya'kOb Celebi tried to recover it on the death of 
Murad 1 (791/1389), but it was regained by BSyezId 
in the following year. Alter the Ottoman defeat at 
Ankara (804/1402), Kutahiya was taken over by 
Timor, who installed his son §Jjih Rukfc as governor 
whilst he himself went on towards Ephesus. In the 
subsequent period of succession squabbles in the 
Ottoman ruling house, Kutahiya fell briefly into the 
hands of the K a ram an id Mebmed I [see karamAn- 
oohullar!] (814/1411). hut was recaptured by 


Ya‘kub Germiyflm with Ottoman help. When Ya < kOb 
died at Kutahiya in 832/1429, the principality of the 
Germiyan-oghullarl passed, according to his bequest, 
to the Ottoman Murad II. 

Under the Ottomans, Kutahiya was the capital of 
a sandjxk of Anadolu, and then in 1841 a sandjak of 
the province of KbudAwendigar [^.v.]; in 1902 it com¬ 
prised the kadti** of Kutahiya, Eski Shehir [q,v,], 
‘Usbak [q.u.], Kedus or Gcdiz and Slm 3 w. Kutahiya 
was the farthest point reached by the Egyptian army 
of Ibrflhlm Pasha b. Muhammad Pasha [g.n.] in its 
advance on Istanbul (1833), and his camp at the 
nearby hot springs of Yenfdje was the scene of 
diplomatic negotiations which followed the inter¬ 
vention of the European powers. In ca. 1890. Cuinct 
numbered the population of the town at 22,266, 
including 4.000 Greeks and 3,000 Armenians; there 
were 24 mosques, 21 madrasas, 16 dervish Ukkcs, 
4 churches, 9 caravanserais. 1 1 baths and 12 potteries. 
Kutihiya was indeed formerly an important centre 
for the production of glazed, polychrome pottery with 
floral decorations, the so-called Rhodian ware, and 
this is still produced today in a somewhat cruder 
form; carpet weaving has also been an important 
family craft. A standard-gauge railway runs from 
Balikesir to Kutahiya and Joins the Eski-Sehir-Atyon 
Karahisar line a few miles further on. Kutahiya is 
today the capital of an il (formerly vilayet ) of the 
same name; in 1975 the town's population was 82,442 
and that of the il 470,423. 

The monuments of Kutihiya, from the GcrmJyftn 
and early Ottoman periods, are significant, and 
include the Kur&buulu Djarni* ( 777 /i 375 * 6 ), the Ulu 
DjSmi 4 (814/1411). the Ya'kOb Celebi Djami* (837/ 
1433 * 4 ) and the Karagife Ahmed gjAntf (915/1509); 
notable is the use of tiles for roofing rather than lead. 
There are also some interesting old houses remaining. 

Bibliography: Ha djfl Khalifa, Qjxkdnnumd, 
632; S 3 ml Bey, KdrtiQs al-a'ldtn, v, 3910; J. von 
Hammer, Histoire de Vempire oltomane, i, 246; V. 
Cuinct, La Turquie d'Asie, l, 203; Murray's Hand¬ 
book, Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, Persia, etc., 
London 1895, 57 ; Cl. Huart, Kama, la mile des 
dervickts tour news, Paris 1897. 54 ff-; Baedeckers 
Konstanhnopel, Kleinasien, Balkanstaatcn. Leipzig 
1914. 283; t- H. Uzun^arjili, Kiilahya jehn, Istan¬ 
bul 1932; Admiralty handbook, Turkey, London 
1943. ii. 566 and index; G. Goodwin. A history of 
Ottoman architecture, London 1971. 31, 175 . 439 * 4 c; 
A. Blrken, Die Provinxen des Osmamscken Reiches, 
Wiesbaden 1976. 115, 123; lA, art. KlUahya (M. 
Tayyib Gokbilgin: exhaustive treatment). 

(C. E. Bos worth) 

KUTAI, now a kabupaten (regency) in the 
Indonesian province of Kalimantan Timur 
(East K.) (see Borneo in Suppl.] which stretches 
j along the Mahakam river .It covers 40,000 km.* and 
has 250,492 inhabitants, among them 137,229 Mus¬ 
lims (1971)- It is rich in oilfields (near Balik Papan), 
gold, and timber. 

The population consists of: Kutainese, probably 
originally Malays who immigrated as pagans, and 
whose Malay language now bears the influence of 
Javanese, Buguinese and Banjarese; Bugiuese, 
from South Sulawesi, and especially from the old 
kingdom of Wajo. who appeared as sailors, ship¬ 
builders and traders since the first half of the 17th 
century; Banjarese, who may have participated 
already in the colonisation of Kufai by Hindu- 
Javanese from Banjarmasin, which later on kept 
close contacts with Kutai; Bajau, who originate 
| from the Sulu Islands and who came first as sea- 
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nomads until they finally settled on the coasts; several 
Da yak tribes, living mainly in the interior and 
up-river areas; and some 245 Chinese and 246 
Indian traders (1971). 

In the hillside area of Muara Kaman, some plates 
with votive Inscriptions in Sanskrit from the 4th 
century A.D., which belong to the oldest known 
Hindu relics in the archipelago, have been discovered- 
The Hindu kingdom of that area, which in the course 
of time moved more to the interior, obviously 
developed independently from the Hindu and 
Buddhist empires in Java, and was only conquered 
and consequently Islamised by Kutai around 
1630 A.D. 

Kutai itself appears in history as a dependency 
of Majapahit at the time when Gajah Mada was patih 
of that kingdom (1331-64), as is stated in the A 'dga- 
rakfliffitna (14, I). 

According to the SaJasila raja-raja di dalam nogeri 
Kutai Kcrta Ktgara. or Chronicle of Kutai, Islam 
was first introduced during the reign of Raja Makota 
by Tuan di I 3 andang (in Buginesc sources known as 
Dato' ri Bandang), who only stayed for a short while, 
and Tuan Tunggang Parangan, both of whom arrived 
from Makassar, most probably in the first years of 
the 17th century. In his efforts to spread Islam, Tuan 
Tunggang Parangan extensively used magical means, 
as the SaJasila, composed under the reign of Raja 
Makota’s grandson Pangeran Adipati Sinum Panji 
Mendapa ing Martapura before 1635, eloquently 
narrates. 

This SaJasila reveals a still-existing attachment to 
the animistic and magical mentality which is 
stronger here than in other Malay chronicles. It tries 
to avoid anachronism, such as the mentioning of 
Islamic terms or customs in its narratives about pre- 
Islamic events, and although it shows a remarkable 
familiarity with the moral and legal prescriptions of 
the Tddj al-salatin, or Makota 5egala raja-raja, and 
the Javanese Panji narratives as well as the vayang, 
it gives the impression that the adat law (see ‘Ada, Iv. 
Indonesia] which remained in use even at the sultan's 
court at Tcnggarong, was to a large extent the old, 
indigenous one. 

An important role in the history of Kutai was 
played by the Buginese settlers, most of whom 
originated from Wajo, and whe were centred on 
Samarinda, forming the strongest "foreign" colony 
and enjoying some kind of internal autonomy under 
the Pua Adu or Maloa elected from among their own 
nobility, but reconfirmed by the sultan (until i860). 
In 1726-7. prince Aru Singkang from Wajo conquered 
for a short time Pasir and Kutai, but usually the 
Buginese supported the sultan, especially in his 
fights against the pagan Dayaks and the pirates. The 
relations with the Dutch, who first appeared in 1635, 
were, generally speaking, smooth, and these preserved 
to the sultan a considerable degree of internal 
jurisdiction based on Islamic and adat law. 

Bibliography: C. A. Mees, Do Kronieh van 

Koctai, Tekstuitgavc met toelichting, Santpoort 

2935 (diss.); W. Kem. Comrnontaar op de Salasilah 

van Koetui, The Hague 1956 (= VKI, 19). 

(0. Schumann) 

KUTAma or Ketama, one of the great 
Berber families; when Islam was Introduced into 
North Africa, they occupied all the northern part o‘. 
the region of the Constantlneis, between the Awris 
fa.i.] and the sea, that is the region containing the 
towns of Ikdjan, Se|Sf, BSghSya, Ngaus (Nlfcawus), 
Tiguist (Tikist), Mila, Constantine, Sklkda, Ujidjelli, 
Bellezma, and also Lesser Kabylia. One legend 


flattering the national pride makes them to have 
been descended from the Himyarites brought there 
by Ifrikus. ICalara, the eponymous ancestor of their 
race, was said be the son of Bernes. He had two sons, 
fiharsen and Issuda, from whom are descended all 
the tribes of the Kutima. They do not seem to have 
played a part in the civil and religious wars which 
desolated North Africa from the time of ‘Uljba to 
the days of the Aghlabids; we do not find them 
among the Khdridjls. When ‘Ubayd ANah gave him¬ 
self out to be the Mahdl, his emissaries met some 
Kut&ma pilgrims in Arabia and converted them to 
Ism&^II doctrines. The principal convert was Mflsft- 
chief of the Sakyan, a branch of the Djair.Ila whose 
name survives in the town of this name. The mis, 
lionary (tUPi) Abu ‘Abd Allah al-S^lT [y.v.] settled in 
Ikdjan and succeeded in maintaining his position 
there in spite of the efforts of the Aghlabids. From 
there he was able to extend his conquests and to 
deliver the Mahdi, who was a prisoner at Sidjilmisa. 

The empire of the FStimids was thus founded with 
the help of the Kutftma. It was they who furnished 
its main strength and supplied the means of con¬ 
quering Egypt. But these continual efforts exhausted 
them. Those who remained In the Magtjrib after the 
departure of al Mu'irz were forced to submit to local 
rulers, as I bn Khaldun tells us. In our day the 
principal representatives of the Kutima are the 
Zowftvra ol the Xb ur, Jjura and the population around 
Di«i!ielll and in Lesser Kabylia. We do not know at 
what date Ism 3 ‘llf doctrines disappeared from among 
them, but long afterwards their attachment to this 
teaching was regarded as a subject of obloquy, and 
for this reason the powerful tribe of Scdwlkish, of 
Kutaraa origin, renounced oil connection with this 
family. At the present day, all the Berbers of this 
region are Sunnis. 

Bibliography'. I bn KhakKln. Kilab al-'lbar, 
iv, 32 f i., vi, * 4^*52 (Hist, des Bcrbbes, tr. dc Sfanc, 
i, 291-9, ii. Append., 310 ff.); M. Talbi, Emirat 
aghlabiJo, index; V. Dachraoui, U califat Jdfimide 
an Maghreb (in the press); H.-R. Idris, Zirides, 
index; R. Brunschvig, tfoftidcs, index. 

(R. Basset) 

al-KUTAM! ("the falcon*'), the nameofscveral 
poets (including one from Dubay ( a b. Rabl‘a and 
another from Kalb; see al-Amidl, Mukhtalif, 166); 
the best-known of these was ‘umavr b. sjjuyaybi 
b. ‘amr. who probably came from the b. 

Bakr of Tagfclib (see Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Register, 
4741 - On account of one of his verses, he was also 
given the name of ijarf* al-&hawfinl "the one felled 
by beautiful maidens". Like his fellow-tribesman and 
maternal uncle (?) al-Akhtal [q.v.\, he was involved in 
the quarrels of the second half of the ist/yth century 
between the Taghlib and Kays ‘Avian in the region 
of the KhSbur [fl.v.J. 

In opposition to late sources which depict him as 
a convert to Islam, it seems correct to follow the 
author of the Aghdnl, who states that he remained a 
Christian. The verses favourable to Islam figuring in 
piece No. 20 of the Dlu-un could have been added later 
or could have resulted from an attitude dictated by 
gratitude; the eulogies of the Umayyads, and 
especially of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (No. 29), prove 
nothing about his adhesion to Islam. This point has 
been discussed by Father I.. Cheikho, with strong 
arguments (glfu'arii* al»Na$t&niyya ba*d al-lsldnt, 
191-203). 

AI-Kutaml’s Dlwan was published, with notes, by 
J. Barth (Diwdn des t Umeir ibn Schujeim al‘Q*Admi, 
Leiden 1902), together with an anonymous com- 
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meatary, and has also been the subject of a somewhat | 
enlarged edition by 1 . SamarriPI and A. Ma(IOb • 
(Beirut 1960). The first edition contains 35 pieces of ( 
varying length (the longest of xoo, 71, 66 and 58 , 
verses) and 9 isolated verses, making a total of 764 1 
verses, to which should be added 53 hemistiches of 
raJi&z. 

Al-Kutaml was a Bedouin poet who detested the 
townspeople, and who hymned his own military 
exploits and those of his tribe, together with the 
virtues of sayvids like Zufar b. al-HaritK According 
to Ha^idji Khalifa (iii, No. 56x9), he died in 101/719- 
20 . 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given above and the introds. to the editions of the 
Dlttdn, see Ibn Sallam, T^akdt, ed. Shakir, 452-7 
and index; Ibn Kutavba.SftiV. 453*6; Aghum, xx, 

118-31 (cd. Beirut, xxii. 175-Z36); Abd Tamm am, 
Hanulsa, i, 128-9; Baghdad!, Khizdna. ed. 

I. 39**4 = fd. Cairo, ii, 320-6 fshdJtid No. 143); 
Brocketmaim, S I, (>4-5; R. Blachire, HLA, 474-5. 

(H. H. Brau - [Ch. PellatJ) 
KUTAYBA a. MUSLIM, ABf! Haf$ Inutayba 
b. AbI §Atm Muslim b. c Amr al-Bahii.i, Arab 
commander under the Umayyad caliphs. He was 
born in 49/669 into a family influential at the court 
and with extensive possessions in Ba?ra. His father 
Muslim was the boon-companion of Yazld b. Mu'a- 
wiya, and during the revolt of al-Mukhtar Ihe 
was in charge of the prifon at Basra; but he later 
sided with Muf'ab b. al-Zubayr and was killed in 
72/691-2 w hen Mu$'ab’s dominion in *lr 3 V was ended, 
after having failed to secure u pardon from e Abd al 
Malik. The family nevertheless continued to be 

important in &a$ra, and a tribal mosque of their 
branch of BShila, ihc masdiid Bam Kutayba, is 
mentioned (see Balidhuri, Ansiib, hb, xx, 87, 91-2, 
v, 34* *). 

Kutayba himself attracted the attention of the 
governor of ‘IrSfc and the east, al-ffadidiAdi b. Yusuf, 
after participating in the warfare against the rebel 
e Abd al-Rabin An b. Ash'ath (see ibn al-ash^athI. 
He was given the governorship of Rayy ill 83/701 
after he had expelled from there the rebel *L‘rnar b. 
Abi 'l*$alt (see O. C. Miles, The numismatic history of 
Rayy, New York 193®. 9 )- Then at the end of 85/704 
or beginning ol 86/705 he was appointed by ‘Abd al- 
Malik to succeed a!-MuIaddal b. al-Muballab as 
governor of JfljurasAn nndcr al*Hadidli»dj. thus 
reversing the position in Kliurflg&n, where the Yaman! 
Muhallabls had previously been dominant, for the 
BAhila tribe [f.v.j generally allied itself to the Kaysl 
or North Arab interest in the Marwanid period. 

There thus begins the ten years' governorship of 
Kutayba, which contributed much to the extension 
of Islam in what is now Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
and which forms one aspect of the wave of Arab ex¬ 
pansionism which characterised al-Walld's caliphate. 
Kutayba’s administrative talents, backed by the 
authority of al-Hadjdjadj. had full play in the con¬ 
solidation of Arab rule in Khurasan, although the 
momentum was not maintained after hb death. An 
appreciable factor in his success here seems to have 
been some recognition of the position of the in¬ 
digenous Iranian population, and some care to use 
their administrative talents. There were in his time 
perhaps as many as 7.000 mmcdli troops registered in 
the diudn and receiving regular pay, and in addition 
to these regular forces, Kutayba required ad hoc 
levies of soldiers from the towns of Khurasan for his 
spring and summer campaigns into Centra? Asia; in 
Tabari, ii, 1245, the contingents from Bukhara and 


Kh"Arazm besieging Samarkand in 93/712 are 
described as "the slaves" [al-'abid). Also, he left the 
local Persian dihfidns in power on payment of rribute, 
apart from the planting of Arab garrisons in Bukhara. 
Samarkand and probably Kith in Ktj^arazm. With 
regard to the Arab tribesmen in KhurSsan, Kutayba 
organised these, on the Ba$ra model, into the five 
groups of the Aid, Tamlm, Ahl al-‘Aliya, Bakr and 
c Abd aM.<oys; at least, it is in his time that such a 
division is first mentioned. (See for general reviews of 
Kutayba’s political and social policies, Cibb, The 
Arab conquests in Central Asia, 29-31, and Shaban, 
The *Abhdaid revolution, 63 ff.) 

The military campaigns of Kutayba’s governorship 
have been divided by Cibb, op. cd., 31 ff., into four 
periods: firstly, the recovery of BadgJjls aud TuHhari- 
stau in 86/705; secondly, the conquest of Baykand 
and Bukhara from the local Sogfidians, 87-90/706-9; 
thirdly, the consolidation of Arab authority in the 
Oxus valley and the securing of Kh w Arazm and 
Samarkand. 91*3/71 12; and fourthly, expeditions 
into the Jaxartes valley from ijhJLsh against Isfldi&b 
and FarghSna. 94-6/713-15. Many of these un¬ 
doubtedly remarkable successes were achieved 
through Kutayba’s own blend of military skill and 
ruthlessness, combined with a willingness to use 
treachery, if need arose, and to exploit local divisions, 
as amongst the princes of TufcbAratAn and So&dia 
and amongst the rival claimants to the throne of 
Kh w arazm. 

In 86/705 Kutayba moved against the princes of 
the upper Oxus valleys of £h 0 m 3 n, Akhriln and 
Caghaniyan, and he also persuaded Tarkh&n NIzak, 
ruler of the northern Hephthalitc principality in 
Badghls (see havatila], to submit to the Arabs and 
accompany Kutayba on the ensuing campaign against 
Bukhara. The campaigns of 87 90/706-9 against 
Baykand and Bukhara were long and arduous. 
Kutayba's savage sacking of Baykand stiffened the 
resistance 0/ the Soghdians under Wardan Khudah. 
but 13 ukhSr 5 was iu the end stormed against fierce 
local resistance, apparently backed up by Turkish 
help. A tribute of 200,000 dirhams was imposed on 
the city and an Arab garrison placed in it; in 94/712- 
13 Kutayba built a mosque inside the citadel, but 
had at the outset to pay the local people to attend 
the worship. In 91/709-10 Kutayba and his brother 
<Abd al-RahmAn b. Muslim were occupied with sup¬ 
pressing the last rebellion of NIzak, now in collusion 
with the Yabghti (Arabic form Djabbi.ya ) or local 
ruler of Tulch 5 rist 5 n. On capturing Nizak, Kutayba 
had him killed, despite his earlier promise of amdn 
or quarter; and although in the poetry quoted by 
Tabari, ii. 1225-6, we find Nahar b. Ta\vsi‘a praising 
Kutayba's behaviour as salutary for the interests of 
Isliih, like that of the Prophet towards the Jews of 
Medina, we also find a verse by Thabit Kutna 
warning against calling perfidy '‘resolute action". 
However, for the first time, Arab rule became 
reasonably secure in lower TuMarist^n. and Balkh 
now dcvelopes as a centre of Arab power and Islamic 
culture; a subsequent governor of Khurasan, Asad 
b. c Abd Allah al-Kasrl, was to move temporarily 
the provincial capital from Marw to Balkh (118/736). 

In 92 l 7 i 1 Kutayba was in Statin, which was at that 
time under the subordinate governorship of his 
brother ‘Arar. Here, the Arabs in their strongpoints 
of Zarang and Bust faced the powerful ruler of the 
southern Hephtalites, the Zunblls of Zibulistan (see 
zukbIlJ. Kutayba's presence scared the Zunbll into 
temporary submission, but as always happened, 
once the Arab forces departed, all obedience was 
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renounced. The conquest of j£h w arazm in 93/712 was 
a spectacular feat of Kutayba’s, and it led to the 
tentative implanting of Islam there, though it was 
several decades before the people of the province or 
their £fc3hs were fully converted; for details, see 
EH"arazm. In the last years of his governorship, 
Kutayba's attention was focussed on Scghdia again. 
In 93/712, on the way back from Kh w irazm. he 
attacked Samarkand and imposed a fresh peace 
treaty on its ruler Ghurak: the breaking thus of an 
earlier agreement considerably tarnished Kutayba's 
reputation in Scghdia amongst the Iranian population. 
It may be that it was at this point that the Western 
Turks or Tiirgcsh intervened in Transoxania at the 
request of the Sog&dian princes; at all events, 
Kutayba endeavoured to secure the regions of the 
Jaxartes adjacent to the steppes ol TurkisUn, 
moving into and U&hrttsana, and in 94*5/ 

713*14 he led a series of raids into Farghdna. Whether 
Kutayba had expressly in mind the securing of the 
trade route through Central Asia towards China is 
uncertain, and the report in Tabari, ii. 1276, that his 
troops crossed the Tien Shan Mis. to Kashgar was 
rejected by Gibb as a fabrication, see his The Arab 
invasion of Kashghar in A.D. 715, In BSOS, ii (1923), 
467 * 74 - 

The fall ol Kutayba in 96/715 was ultimately the 
result of the change of regime in Damascus from al- 
Walfd to Sulaymftn, the death of Kutayba’s patron 
al-JdadjcJjAcJi, and an expected reversal of the favour 
previously shown to the Kays* elements in the empire. 
Kutayba was campaigning in FarghSna when he 
heard the news of al-Waild's death, and though the 
new caliph confirmed him in his governorship, he 
icared an imminent change 0/ attitude. He therefore 
proclaimed rebellion against the caliph's authority, 
but was supported only by his own family, the 
inadequate power base of his fellow BAhill tribesmen, 
and his bodyguard of Iranian archers; tire inass of the 
Arabs mutinied and refused to support him, as also 
did the Persian mawdtt troops under Hayy&n al* 
Nabail, formerly his faithful supporters. He and 
several ol his family were therefore killed by their 
soldiers In Shu ' 1 -HidlUia 96/August 71 5 . or according 
to some sources, later in that autumn at the beginning 
of 716. and Wakl c b. Abi '1-S0d al-Tamlml assumed 
power in the east in his stead. 

Kutayba's death meant a halting for several 
decades, and indeed, 0 definite regression, in the 
momentum of Arab conquest beyond the Oxus; the 
Soghdians and their Turkish allies were now able to 
mobilise their forces for counterstrokes. He is un¬ 
deniably one of the heroic figures of the age of Arab 
conquests, even if the BAhiil tribal tradition enshrined 
in Jabari tends at time to exaggerate his exploits, 
and this halo placed around his head brought about 
much confusion in the sources over the events sur¬ 
rounding his death. 

The descendants of Kutayba continued to be in- 
11 uential in both the later llmayyad and the early 
‘Abb&sid periods, with various of his sons and grand¬ 
sons attaining official posts; hr* son Muslim (d. 149/ 
766) was twice governor of Basia. and his grandson 
AbO ‘Amr Sa*ld b. Salm (d. 217/M) governor of 
Armenia, Maw$il, al-J^jaxira, SlstSn, Sind and 
Jabaristdn. 
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al-KUTB (a.), pole. 

x. As an astronomical term 
In Arabic, £afb covers nearly the same field of 
semantic aspects as Greek 6 1x6X05: a pivot around 
1 which something levolves (in Arabic, especially the 
I pivot for mill stones), which was extended to the 
I revolution of the sky, designating the axis of the 
celestial east-west movement and, more specifically, 
its two "poles” (LA, Beirut 1955, i, 68ibf.; Lane, 
lexicon, s.v. Liddell and Scott, Greek English 

lexicon, s.v. 1x6X05). Hence later, in Arabic trans¬ 
lations of Greek works, (iufb was often used as a 
rendering of 7x6X05, (e.g. Ptolemy, Almagest, i, 3 
(both translations, al-Ha dfdtf kji b. Yusuf b. Matar, 
and Isljak b. Hunayn); but Aristotle, De caelo, has 
al falak in all instances, cf. BadawTs cdn., Cairo 1961, 
232 f. ( 280, 294). 

The celestial pole was a known feature among the 
Arabs already in their "pre-scientific" period, i.e. 
before their contact with the scientific literature of 
the Greeks. Certain traditions concerning the location 
and nature of the pole have been transmitted in some 
philological and astronomical books (Ibn Kutayba. 
A*. al-Amrd*, Hyderabad 1956,122 f.; AbO Hanlfa al- 
DInawarl, apud al-MarzGkl, K. al-Asnuna vra 7 - 
amkina, Hyderabad 1332, ii. 7 f., 371ft.; Ibn al- 
Ajfodabi, al-A zmw.a tra 'l-anxrd 3 , Damascus 1964, 
65 f.; Ibn Manjur. K. fixtheir al-athdr, Istanbul 1298. 
*46, 173; Abu M-Husayn al-$ufl, K $uuar al- 
katedkib, Hyderabad 1954, 27 f. (repeated by al- 
KazwinI, Kastncgrapkic, ed. Wilstenfeld, i, Gottingen 
1849, 29; tr. H. Eth 4 , El Kaeu ini's Kosmograpkte, 
Leipzig 1868, 62); al-Blrunl, K. al-Tafkim, ed. and 
tr. R. R. Wright, London 1934, 77 [$163]; idem, 
al-KSnin el-Mo$ l udi, Hyderabad, iii (1956), 995 f.). 
Here it is staled that the (north] pole was not a star, 
but merely a spot ( nukfa, bu^a) in the sky. Its place 
was assumed to be in the middle of the figure of a fish 
(samaka ; al-BIrOni has instead; skakl kaliladii, "an 
elliptical figure") formed by two curved lines of stars, 
one consisting of the five stars 0 , c, 5 . a Ursae 
Minoris, and the opposite one of very small and faint 
stars (most of them not registered by Ptolemy in his 
Almagest), among which FI. 5 and 4 Ursae Minoris 
and 32 H Camelopardalis. In some places, this 
statement Is corrected, with the addition that the 
true place of the pole is not in the very middle of that 
figure, but more in the direction of a Ursae Minoris, 
near one of the small stars in the curved line of faint 
stars, (al MarrukI, Ibn al-Adjdabl, al-$ufl, locc. eit.). 
This difference in location obviously reflects the effect 
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of precession, due to which the place of the north 
pole was near the star 32 H Camelopardalis in A.D. 
1000, and still more southwards in A.D. joo. It was 
also observed that the opposite point of the sky, the 
south pole, was invisible in the lands of the Arabs 
(Ibn Kutayba, he. cit., 122; I bn Manf.fr, op. cit., 173) 

After die introduction of scientific astronomy, it 
was known that this pole belonged to the cqu a tor iaI 1 
system, hence it was occasionally called kufb mtt'addd 
ainahur, "pole of the equator**, besides its other 
designations, such as simply al-kufb, or al-kufb al- 
sharndli (and al-d^anubi respectively), pufb al-diudayy, 
kulb banal «o c sA, pufb al-Jalak, bufb id-hull, etc. 
Al-Blruni seems to be the first to declare a Vrsae 
Nlinotis (= "Polaris") to be the nearest bright star 
to the [north] pole, at his time, and hence to serve as 
a substitute for the pole ira-yandbu *am 'l-bufbi 
li-annahu ji samdnind akrabu 'l-nayyirati it ay lu 
(Tajhim , 77 [§ 163]). At the same time, the cellp- 
tical system was assigned two poles, as well, which 
were called kuft^d] falak al-burudi and pUfb{S] dd'iritt 
al burudj, "poIc(s] of the ecliptic" (al-$ufi, toe. cit., 

23 f.; al-Biruni, Tafhbn, 55 f- (8 139V. idem, Rdnun, 
iii, 993 . 993 ff-; al-KarwTnl, op. cit.. 27, tr. 59, and 
52 f., tr. 108). 

North and south pole became of actual value for 
the Islamic navigators of the Indian Ocean (a*. A.D. 
1500), who used both of them for altitude measure¬ 
ments in order to fix their position and determine 
their routes. In their terminology the north pole was 
generally called al-djak (a word of Persian origin, 
used both for the pole itself and for the Pole Star). 
Travelling south of the equator, they also acquired a 
complete knowledge of the south pole, pufb suhayl 
("the pole [in the region) of the star a Carinae”), or 
simply al-kufb (as opposed to al-djdh), which they 
observed—in contradistinction to the north pole— 
not to be marked by a bright star near it, but having 
the two Magellanic Clouds at some distance (Ahmad 
b. Ma&id and SulaymSn al-Mohri; in English tr. see 
C. R. Tibbetts, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean, 
London 1971, the glossaries and indexes, 518 and 547 
[s.v. al d^dh], 538 [s.v. bulb), 609 [s.v. Polaris; Pole, 
North South]). 

The poles also seem to have excited the fantasy of 
astrologers, for two lists of magic virtues (fc/jaird,vs) 
appertaining to both of them are repeated by Ibn 
Mansur (op. cit., 146-33; partially also in al-RazwIni, 
op. cit., i, 30 f. tr. 64 f. and 40, tr, 83 f.). 

In modern terminology, the terrestrial poles are 
also called pufb (with adjective bufbl, "polar"). 

Apart from this, in the construction of the astro¬ 
labe al-kufb signifies the central pivot, or axis (else¬ 
where also called al-mihuar), which keeps together 
its different discs, the spider, and the rule (Alhidade), 
latinised (since the 10th century) as Alchoiob, 
Alchilcb, Alchitoth , etc. See asturlAd; al-Kh-flrazml. 
Ma/dtip al- c ulutn, 235, at Bat Uni, Opus aslronomx 
cum, ed. Nallino, i, Milan 1903, 141 and 3x9; al 
BIrunI, Tafhitn, 195 [§ 325), etc. Latin: J. M. Mill As 
Vailicrosa, Assatg dc histdria de la idea fisiques 1 
matctuatiqvcs a la Catalunya medieval, i, Barcelona 
x 93 *, * 7 $. 66; 288, 4; 289, 29. 32. 36; N. Bubnov 
(ed.), Gerberti pcstea Silvestri 11 papae opera ntaihe- 
malica, Berlin 1899,123,10; Hcrimannus, Dc mem at a 
as/rotab ti, in Migne, Patrologia tain:a, cxliii, Paris 
1882, 387 A, (Ps.-) Mcssahalla {Masha s all 5 h), Dc 
compositione astrolabii, ed. R. T. Guntber, Chaucer 
and Mcssahalla on the astrolabe , Oxford 1929, 20X, J 
202, etc. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
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a. I n mystic ism 

In Islamic mysticism, this term (lit. "pole', 
"axis") denotes either the most perfect human being. 
al-insan al-hamil [q.v.], who heads the saintly hier¬ 
archy [see al-ohavo and walI] and is also referred 
to as al-kufb al-hissi ("the (temporal] phenomenal 
P«(b”)i or else al-hahika al-tnupammadiyya (see 
hakIka] which manifests itself in al insin al kdtntl 
and is sometimes referred to as al-kulb al-ma c natri 
("the [cosmic] nouinenal kufb"). Both meanings of the 
term are covered by *Abd alRazzak al-Kishinl's 
definition: "the place of God’s appearance in the 
world at all times’* (Karaal al Din Abi TGhani’im 
c Abd al-Razzak b. Djamal al-DIn al-Kashi [al 
K&sjj&nl] al-Samarkardi, Kitdb Isfddpdt al suftyya, 
ed. A. Sprengcr, London-Calcutta 1845, 141; cf. 
Mubyl 'l-Dln b. h! -‘Arab!, alFutupal al-Mahkiyya, 
Buiak 1274/1857, •>, 6). 

The conception of the temporal kufb (A. kufb al - 
wakl, fSpib al-irakt, sdpib al taman ; P. mard 1 wabt), 
referred to by Rome authors as al-ghatrlh ("the 
helper") (g.v. in Suppl.j, who exists by virtue of the 
cosmic kufb or kufb al ahfib, manifest in him, has 
been traced back to al Halladj [f.v.], whose huxva 
kuwa (lx. the image of God with all his asmP [f.v.] 
and fiJAt [y.v.] in Adam) may be considered as the 
prototype of the conception of al tnsdn al-hamil (cf. 
A. E. Afifi, The mystical philosophy of Mukyid Din 
Ibnul Arabi, Cambridge 1939, 79, 189), and also 
further back to pre Islamic ideas, in particular to 
Iranian, Neo Platonic and early Christian thought 
(see T. Andrac, Die Person Mukammeds in Lehrc und 
glaube seiner gemeinde, Upsala 1917, 333 ff.; and 
H. H. Schaeder, Die islamischc Lehrc tom VoUhom- 
tnenen Mcnschen, \hrc Hcrhunfl 1 oul >hrc dichlcrische 
(rcstaitung, in ZDMG , N.F. iv [1923], 192-268). 

The notion of the pufb as head of the saintly 
hierarchy is found in the teaching of al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidhl [?.«.] outlined by ‘a.'I b. ‘U&m&n al- 
Hudjwirl in his Ka§hJ al-mahdjilb (see R. A. Nichol¬ 
son, tr., The Kashf at-M ah jut. The oldest Persian 
treatise on $ujism, Leiden London 1911, 2x4, 228). 
The scriptural justification for the belief in this 
hierarchy, of which the different forms mentioned by 
a variety of authors arc discussed by E. Blochet, 
Etudes stir I'lsoteristne musulman, in JA, xx (1902), 
77 ff. (in addition, see Hasan al- c ldwi al-Hamziwl, 
al-Nafapdt al-Shddhiliyya fi Sharp al Bur da al- 
Dufiriyya, Cairo n.d.; Sayyid Haydar Amuil, in La 
philosophic Shi c Ue , ed. H. Corbin and 0 . Vahia, Bibl. 
iranienne 16, Tehran-Paris 1969, 446, and H. Corbin, 
Ln Islam iranien. Aspects spirituals et phitosopku/ues, 
Paris 1971-2, i, zz8ff.), is a padith attributed to Ibn 
Mas c 0d (cf. Abu Muhammad l Abd Allah al-YSfrt, 
Raud al-raydhin fi hikdyal al-fdlibin tea * l-awliyi * wa 
'I akdbir, Cairo 1286/1869-70, 10; Yusuf b. Ismael 
al-Nabhani, Shauahid al-hakk ft 'l-istighdtha bi sayyid 
al-khalk, Cairo *323/1905-6, xor; Pi alii al-DIn al- 
Suyuti, al-Khabr al-dall 1 aid wudiud al-kufb ufl 
'l-aa ldd n a ' 'l-nudfabd 5 tea ’ l-abddl , Cairo i 35 i/* 93 *- 3 . 
27). The reliability of the sanad of this badith was 
discarded by Muhammad Rashid Rida ( al-Mandt , xi 
[190Q), 50 ff.). Other ahddith, all without isndd, 
mentioning the existence of a saintly hierarchy 
headed by the kufb, arc listed in al-Yafi^’s Rawd 
al-raycpln, 10 (see also al-Zamzanil al-$iddn*, al- 
Abddl ua ‘l nudiabtV ua ’l-ahlfydr/i badith sayyidina 
Ras&l al-Mubhlir. in al-Muslim, if/C (Cairo, Septem¬ 
ber 1952]. *8 f.), including the most frequently cited 
one attributed to t 2 iiu ’I-N’fln al-Mi$rI [q.v.]. 

The tentative suggestion by R. A. Nichoison (The 
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idea aj personality in $tifisrn, Cambridge 19*3, 44 ff.) 
that al-mufa *, mentioned in al-GhazalTs SIishkdt al- 
anuxir, is identical with the kutb as al-haklka at 
tnuhammadiyya was discarded by W. H. T. Gairdner, 
Al-GhazzdlVs Mishkdt al-anadr (“The niche for 
lights"). A translation with introduction. London 1924, 
23 if., who had earlier questioned L. Massignors 
suggestion that al-mttfd c is an obscure allusion to the 
doctrine of the kutb as the head of the saintly hier¬ 
archy (idem, Al-GhazdlVs M ishkdt al-anwdr and the 
Ghazdll-problem , in Jsl., v [1914], 144)- 

Each of the various ranks in the saintly hierarchy 
has also been conceived of as being headed by a fti i(b. 
From these aktab the saints who belong to these dif¬ 
ferent ranks receive their knowledge, which they owe 
in the last resort to the supreme (temporal) kutb (cl. 
lbn al-'Arabl, Fuldhdl, ii. 7; Ahmad DiyS* al-DIn al- 
Gtimlishkhinll. Didtni* al-u$Hl fi 'l-awliyd*, Cairo 
1328/1910. 4; C AU Salim ‘Ainmflr, Abu 'l-Hasan at- 
Shad^ili. * asruhu. ta'rifjJiuhu, ‘ulumuhti. (Ofttwufuhu, 
Cairo 1951, i. 192; Ahmad b. Muhammad b. <AyyAd, 
al-MafdMj.it al-'aliyya fi 'l-ma’dthir ai-Sfttftf&i/iyya, 
Cairo 1964, 20 ff.). 

For Mubyi ’ 1 -DIn b. aI-‘ArabI [q.v.\, the universal 
rational principle, the mh Muhammad, or al-hakika 
al-muhammndiyya through which Divine knowledge 
is transmitted to all prophets and saints, finds its 
fullest manifestation in and is identical with the 
ftufb, who is al-ittsdn al-Annul. He is the cause of 
creation, lor in him alone creation is fully realised. 
He is al-harzafjh [fl-f-J, the fiabihal al-bakd’iA, or in 
other words he is Muhammad as the inward aspect of 
Adam, i.e. the real Adam (Mankind) or al-lA hit [g.e.j, 
which is lorever manifesting itself on the plane of 
al-ndsQt [f.t'.j in prophets and saints (i.e. in abfdb) 
who come within the category of al-insdn al-kdmil, 
since they are perfect manifestations of God and have 
realised, in mystical experience, essential oneness 
with Him. This makes atfdb infallible, and since 
there is only one £u/b at a time ( al-ku/b al-wabid), he 
is God’s real khalifa [fl.v.J, who is the preserver and 
maintftiner of the universe, the mediator between 
Divine and human, who passes on knowledge of the 
mandxil (degrees of mystical perfection [see maxmlJ), 
which cannot be entered by anybody else except by 
him, through virtue of his being in the monstlal 
tanxih al-tawhid (absolute transcendence of God); cf. 
lbn al-'Aiabl, FutHhdt, i, *68 ff., 201 ff., 253 &•; ». 
7 ff., 77, and in particular Iv, 80 ff. 

These ideas were further elaborated by ‘Abd al- 
Karlm (cf- Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 

mysticism, Cambridge 1921, 86 ff.). They were 
rephrased and/or simplified by other authors (cf. 
Blochet, 86 ff.) and have remained part of the main¬ 
stream of Islamic mystical thinking ever since. 

An identical conception of the fiufb as the active 
principle (or interior, batin’, cf. al-Kashflnl, 141) in 
all inspiration and revelation, comparable to the vou$ 
in Neo-Platonism and manifesting itself in the form 
(;«ra) of a prophet, is found earlier with c Umar b. 
al-FSri^ (cf. Muhammad Mu$|afa HilmI, Ibnal Fdritf 
u a 'l-bubb al-ildhi, Cairo 1943, 273). This idea as 
noted by HilmI, ibid., 277. has a striking similarity 
to the Ismfrtll [q.v.) belief in the personification of 
al- c akl ai-atrual in (oMiwdm) al-ndfik- Other authors 
have equally drawn attention to the similarity 
between the SLFI conception of the Imdm as a 
manifestation of the Divine Logos and the conception 
of the cosmic h>tb in Islamic mysticism, or the pos¬ 
sible identity of both concepts (see e.g. KSinil 
Mu$(afA al-§haybl, al-$tla bayn al-ta$atniuf aa 
lashayyu *, Cairo 1969, 463, and Corbin, £ti Islam 


l itanicn, i, 92). Several authors have noted the analogy 
between the Isma'lH (FAtimid) daSca hierarchy and 
the mystical hierarchy under the kutb (see e.g. al- 
Shaybl, 437 ff. and Y. Marquet, Des Ifrwdn al-$af&* 
d al-llag£ *Vmar ( b. Sa'ld Tall), marabout el con- 
quintal toucoxtlcur, in Arabica, xv (1968], 27) or have 
regarded the mystical hierarchy as derived from it. 
The historical possibility of such a derivation was 
discarded by W. Ivanow. An All Ilahi Fragment, in 
Collectanea, i, The Ismaili Society. Series A, No. 2, 
Leiden-Bombay 1948. 166. 

Among the Shi*! scholars, some have stated ex¬ 
plicitly that kutb and Imdm are terms which have the 
same meaning and which refer to one and the same 
person (Amoli. La philosophic shi'te. 223; ‘Allima 
Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Tabataba*I, ShPite Islam 
tlr., ed., introd. and notes by Seyyed Hossein Nasr), 
London 1975. 214; Corbin, En Islam iranien, ii, 76). 
The notion of the saintly hierarchy headed by the 
kutb is considered by H. Corbin as basically a StjH 
idea which has been appropriated by Sunni mysticism 
(sec e.g. his £« Islam iranien, i. 229, iii, 279; cf. 
al-Shaybl, 213). Several of his publications contain 
phenomenologically-inclined analysis of the her¬ 
meneutics involving conceptions of kutb in a per¬ 
spective of iranism (see e.g. his L'honmi de lumiirc 
dans te soufisme iranien, Paris 1971, passim, and his 
En Islam iranien, i, 186 ff.). 

Conceptions of a saintly hierarchy headed by the 
ku/b and distinct from the hierarchy headed by the 
Imdm are found in the works oi ‘Aziz al-DIn Nasafl 
(cf. M. Mol£, ed., ‘ Azisoddm Nasafi, lx livre de 
I'homme parfait [Kitdb al-fnsan al-kdmil), Bibl. 
Iranienne xi, Tehran-Paris 1962, 20, 26) and ‘AIA* 
al-Dawla SimnanI (idem, Les Kubrawiyya entre Sun¬ 
nisme et Skiisme aux huihtmc et ueuviime siicles de 
I’Hi&rc, in REI, xxix (1961), 107 f.; cf. Corbin, op. 
eiL, ii, 74). Similar conceptions are held in contem¬ 
porary Shl‘l mysticism (cf. R. Gramlich, Die Schiiti- 
%chen Denisrharden Persiem. Ztenter Tetl : Glaube und 
Lekre, Wiesbaden 1976, 160 ff.). SfjiH mystics have 
referred to the twelfth ImAm as kutb al-akfdb (Corbin, 
En Islam iranien, ii, 74-5, iv, 357) or kulb-i jhamsi 
(Gramlich, op. eit., 158), and to the head ol a farina 
(f.t.l as htifb, kufb-t kamari and i/b-i zamdn (idem, 
159 ff. for further references and additional detail). 

Beliel in the existence of akfab and in the whole 
saintly hierarchy was denounced by lbn KhaldGn (cf. 
lbn ]<haldun, ed. de Slane, ii, 164; iii, 74, ioj-6; lbn 
Haldun, 't-SVil liUktM >l-Mesd*il, ed. M.B.T. 

al-Tanjl, Istanbul 1958; H. S. Nyberg, Kltinere 
Schnften des lbn al-'Arabl, Leiden 19x9, 113 f.), and 
has been under attack by those adhering to a non- 
mystieal conception of Islam up to the present day 
(see e.g. 4 Abd al Rahman al-lYakll, Hddhihi hiya 
'1-fQ/iyya, Cairo 1375/1955, 124 ff.). 

The hvtb is regarded as being able to perform 
distinct kardmdt, which reveal his makdm (cf. Ibn 
‘AtS* Allah al-Sakandarl, Lajd^if al-minan, Tunis 
X3©4(r 886-7, 57 t,i and ‘Ammir, i, 193), to know the 
meaning of the letters at the beginning of the furas, 
which he has received from God directly—this 
qualifies him for al khi/d/a (al-ldwl, op. cii. t ii, 98), 
which is known as hhildfat iild ' 1-isfifd * (sec e.g. c Abd 
Allih b. ‘Alawl b. Hasan aMAtt&s, guhilr al fiakd'ik 
fi baydn al-fard y ik, Bombay 13x2/1894-3, 263; 
Mustafa Yrtsuf SalSm al-ShSdhill, Qjawahir al-ifld c 
u a durur al-itUifd c c ald main al-Ufahdni Abi Shudji 1 , 
Cairo 1350/1931-2, 270)—and to incorporate the jifdt 
of the nubabd*, the nudjabd*, the abddl and of all 
those who belong to the saintly hierarchy (al- 
GUmusiikjianll, Q&m* al-uful, 4; 'AmmSr, i, 192), 
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iu consequence of the fact that be is the means by 
which al-hakk secs his own names and sifet (cf. r Abd 
ah Karim al-DiHI. al-lnsdu ai-Kdtnd fl mu'r if at al- 
avMir ua Cairo 1328, ii, 48)- All secret 

beings and every animate and inanimate body have 
to give him their pledge (6ay c a) except for the fol¬ 
lowing three classes of beings: al-afrdd, who bekmg 
to the angels and are independent of (he hifb (cf. 
Ibn al-*ArabI, Futubdt, i. 223); the diinn who are 
under the authority of al Khadir fa.r.] (cf. Mi'hyi 
*l*DIn b. al-^ArabJ, Kitdb Mandril ai-kufb tr a-viakiilihi 
va-fuHihi, HaydarabSd 1948. 4); and those be¬ 
longing to the tenth stratum of rididl al-ghayb 'see 
AL-ntjAYn], namely al-hukatnd* or al-ttdyi/tln (cf. al- 
Mdwl, op. nt., ii, ioi). Acrording to DawOd al-Isay- 
<arl in his Sjiar(i Mukiuidima al-tiPiyya al-kubra (live 
relevant section is published in al-Tirtnidhl, Kitdb 
Khaim al-ardiya*, ed. ‘L'thmkn l.Yahya, Keirut 1965, 
494 f.) only the awt&d (f.t'.J do not come under the 
authority of the kufb- they are equal to him in rank, 
they owe to God everything they are but they have 
not been granted the makam al-khddja (ibid., 495). 
In another treatise, bhuffis al-kilam, al-Kay- 

?arl states that al-Kha^ir was the kufb in secret at 
the time of MQsS before the latter became kufb on 
the plane of manifest being (see Andruc, 345). 

Belief in al- Khadir as a mortal being identical 
with the temporal kufb is reported as being held by 
contemporary Sljl ‘1 mystics (Gramlich, i«6). The 
possibility of such an identification is implicit in the 
conception of a mortal Khadir. related by Ibn Hadjar 
al-AskalSril, ul-Jfdba fl tamylz nl-Sabo bo, Cairo 1358/ 
1939 . *. 434 ' 5 - This scholar, however, expresses him¬ 
self in a fatuu to the effect that the orthodoxy of 
the belief in the bulb (al-ghaufh) cannot be established 
(cf. al-‘ldwl, ii. 98). 

Early belief in the existence of a saintly hierarchy 
headed by the bulb (cf. Nicholson, Studies, 78 f.) 
seems in the course of time to have been elaborated 
into a conception of a secret assembly (divan bdfinl) 
where the saints presided over by the kufb directed 
the affairs of the seen and unseen worlds (see Ahmad 
b. Mubarak al-Sidjilmasi, ol-Ibrit min ha!dm *Abd 
al-'Aiii, Cairo 1292/1875-6, i, a If. Al-Sidjilmasi re¬ 
lates the sayings and ideas of his ihayto, ‘Abd al- 
'Aziz al-Dabbagh. Al-DabbSgh's description of the 
composition and functioning of the divan has found 
its way into the works of Muhammad al Makkl b. 
Mustafa b. ‘Azuz, al Soyj air abba nl ft t mb alniu'taruj 
c a!d aJ-ghaaih al-Dylanl, Tunis 1310/1892 3, 74; and 
‘Ubayd Allah Sjalib b. Muhammad al Kusantini al- 
Hansall, Falfi al Rahim al Ragman hi shark no$Utat 
al ikhuan, Cairo 1312/1894 5, 176). This conception 
is prominent in certain mystical traditions to the 
present day (see Muhammad Zaki Ibrahim, A/a* al- 
Badaui al muftan c alayhi, in al-Muslim, xvjy (Cairo. 
June 1985). 15; and idem, \Ia c kadiyyat al-akfdb 
al arba * wa-mardtib ahl al-ghayb, in al-Muslim, xx/11 
(August 1970), 11 f.. and *Abd Rabbihi b. Sulaynifln 
al Kalyflbl, Fayd al-Wahhdb fl buydn ahl a!-hakk va- 
man bulla *an al-fawdb, Cairo 1984, v, 57 ff.). 

Opinions as to the whereabouts of the kufb vary. 
According to Ibn al-*Arabi (cf. Futuhdt. i. 168; 
Mandril al-kufb, 4), the kufb is corporeally present at 
Mecca; according to Ahmad Muhammad Ricjwan, 
al-Nafdbdt al-rabbuniyya, Cairo 1390, 270, his bodily 
presence is confined to Upper Egypt. Popular belief 
in Egypt held him to be miraculously present in a 
niche behind one of the doors of Bab ai Zuwayla, the 
southern gate of Cairo (sec E. W. Lane, A n account of 
the mannets and customs of the modern Egyptians , 
London i860, 231 f.; and H. H. Harrison, The Bab il 


Melau aUi, in MW viii [1918], 141 -4), which was a site 
for veneration and votive offerings (cf, J. W. McPher¬ 
son, The Moulids of Egypt, Cairo r94r, 141). In 
contemporary Islamic mysticism, the dominant view 
seems to be that only his spirit is seen at Mecca, i.c. 
at the Ka*ba, which is the makam fa.t.] of his spirit 
and the throne of his heart (see Muhammad Zaki 
IbrAhlm, Kulaymdt mitkarnmildl li-maudu e al-akfdb, 
in al-Muslim, xv/8 [June 1983]. 8). 

A few cases arc found where a tarlka teaches 
explicitly that the kufb will always belong to this 
particular farfka. Examples arc al-*Aziiziyya (see the 
relevant section in !•*. de Jong. The $ilfi orders in 
post Ottoman Egypt, forthcoming) and aJ-Sh^Ullillyya 
(see Ibn ‘AyySd, 105). The latter farika teaches that 
God gave Abu l-Wasan al SllAdhHl the bay'al al - 
kufbiyya after the death of Abu al-Ukjurl 

(b. ‘Ayyad, ibid., 35). The silsila of the farika is 
referred to as the silsiUt al-akfdb (Abfl Baler b. 
Mubaimnad al-Bannanl, Maddnfa al-suluk 1 la MJltk 
al-MuliUt, Cairo 1330/1912, 90) going back to ‘All b. 
Abu TMib through his son Hasan, who is considered 
ibe first kufb (al-Sakand 5 r!, 59; Ibn‘Azuz, 75; al- 
Kusantinl, x8i). 

Distinct cosmological systems revolving around a 
conception of kufb and derived from the ideas outlined 
above, and presenting or incorporating a modified 
version, have been developed and have gained some 
degree of significance at distinct times and places. 
Notable are, in chronological order, Abu ‘ 1 -FadI 
‘.Miami's [g.p.] presentation of the Mughal emperor 
Akbar [9*.] as insdn al-kamil or temporal kulb around 
whom the world revolves in his Akbar-ndma\ Abinad 
Sirhindl's [q.v.] conception of the kayydm —the vicar 
ol God on earth to whom the kufb is a servant under 
his rule, a rank which he ascribed to himself and 
which was claimed by four of his descendants (S. A. A. 
Rizvi, Muslim revivalist movements in Northern India 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Agra 1965, 
26b ff.) r this belief seems to have influenced the 
teaching of Mir Hard (cf. A. Schimmel, Pain and 
grace. A study of two mystical writers of eighteenth- 
century Muslim India, Leiden 1976, Sx); and TidjSnl 
doctrine centred upon the belief that Ahmad at- 
Ti^innl was khatrn al-wilaya and kufb al-akfdb 
simultaneously (J. M- Abun Nasr, The Tijaniyya. 
A Sufi order m the modern world, London 1965, 27 if.). 

Before and after Ahmad al-Tidjani, Sufis claimed 
or were considered to be akfdb. Some examples from 
among the earlier mystics arc listed in Gramlich, 168, 
ti. 910). Other notable examples among the later 
mystics are Abh So*ld b. Abi '1 Khayr (see Muham¬ 
mad NOr al-DIn Munawwar b. Abl Sa*d As c ad, Asrdr 
al-taubldfi nmhhndt ol-jhaykh Abi Sa c ld, ed. Phablh 
Allhh $afa, Tehran 1348, 352 f.), *Abd al-Rablm al- 
Kiniiwi (cf. Ahmad Husayn Diabaruh, Kalima 
niutaicddi'a 'an kufb Kind sidl *Abd al-Kafiim al- 
KindH, n.p. Kinfl) 1388/1968) ; Abu ’l-Hadidiidi al- 
L'ksurl (see Ibn ‘Ayj'Sd, 35); Abu 'l-*Abb 4 s al-MursI 
(see al SakandarJ. 68); ‘Abd al-Kidir al-Pjlianl [q.v.], 
Abroad al-Rifk‘1, Ahmad al-Badawl [^.ti.], and 
Ibrflhfm al-DasOki [f.t».]. The last four of these are 
frequently referred to as al-akfdb al-arba'a (see 
Muhammad Mabmud al-Su(QhI, al Tafauwuf wa- 
aktdbuhu, Cairo 1970, 15, 24; cJ. Muhammad Zaki 
IbrSbim, Ma'kadtyyat al-akfdb al-arba'a, 6 ff.). In 
some mystical cosmologies they arc presented as 
occupying a position of pre eminence in the successive 
stages of pre-creation out of al-nur al-muliammadi 
before their birth, as successors to the four k±ulafd y 
(ii-riishidini during their lifetime, and as continuing 
forces in the world of the unseen after their death 
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(s€€ ‘Afcll Maihar, Fvfra mm babr al-lyur'an: dav la! 
Abi ' l-'Aynayn , in SanAbil v (Cairo-Kafr al-£baykb. 
April 2967), 41; and Muhammad Zak! Ibrahim, 
Ma c al-liadau-l, 8 ff.; cf. idem, Kulaymdt mukammiklt 
H-tnawW' alukfdb, 8 If.). 

In some mystical traditions, those belonging to the 
sarntly hierarchy, including the Jr ufb, are held to fce 
identical with the serious mystical teachers present 
at a certain time but whose spiritual rank remains 
undivulgcd to those outside this hierarchy (cf. 
‘Imr&n Ahmad ‘InrAn, al-Talbiya fi unwind ihayfch 
al-tarbiya, Asyut 1354/1936, 14). This tenet may 
imply the belief that potentially everybody can 
become bulb by means of following the (arika, i.e. by 
means of the method prescribed by a distinct mystical 
tradition (cf. SuUymin al-£)junial, al-Fvtdfidt al- 
ildhiyya bi-taujifr Tafslr al-Qiaidtayn bi ' 1 -dakiPik 
al-khafiyya t Cairo *913, i, 114). 

The statement by J. S. Trimiugliani, The Sufi 
orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 163 f., that the concep¬ 
tion of the lufb has gone through a process of vulgar¬ 
isation would seem to be in need of further sub¬ 
stantiation. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 

(F. ue Jose) 

KUTB al-DIN [see mawuOd b. zasoT; al- 
mahrawAl!]. 

KUTB al-DIN AYBAK, the first ruler of the 
ludo-Muslim state which arose after tie death 
of the £Jj&rid Shihab al-Din (Mu c izz al-DIn) Muham- 
madb. Sain in 1206 and was subsequently to be based 
at DiliII. Brought as a slave from Turkestan first to 
Nijhapur and then to Ghazna, he was purchased by 
Muhammad, then engaged in the reduction of the 
independent Hindu principalities in northern India, 
and rose to be amir-i akhur (master of the horse) and 
mubfa* of Kohfam {now Ghuram in PatiAla) and 
S&mana. The sources for this period, composed either 
under Aybak’s hegemony or under his successors, 
ascribe to him personally the capture of Meerut. 
Dihli, KOI (‘Aligarh), Thankir (Bayana). GwiliySr, 
Bada’On, KanawjJj and KSJindjar, between 587/1191 
and 399/1202*3, and the sack of Nahrwala in Gudjarat 
( 393 /* * 97 )- 

On his master's assassination in 602/1206, he 
moved from Dihli to Lahore, where he is said to have 
ascended the throne on 17 ]>hu 'l-Ka‘da/25 June, 
and which became his permanent residence. Aybak's 
precise status b problematical. No coins ol his are 
extant, and the statement of Hasan Ni^iml that the 
hhufba was read and coins struck in his name is not 
corroborated elsewhere. £>j0zdifinl on the contrary 
spccifies at one point that these prerogatives were 
retained by Muhammad's immediate successor 
Ghivfith al-DIn MahrnOd, who now reigned at FlrCiz- 
kuh, though elsewhere he says that Mabmtid con¬ 
ferred on Aybak the title of Sult 5 n. In view of Aybak's 
slave rank, it is most likely that he was simply 
manumitted by the new GhOrid sovereign, as wc 
read in Ibn al-AUiir, and remained bis subordinate, 
receiving a diploma and canopy of state as tnalik of 
Hindustan. Aybak's attentions appear to have been 
absorbed by the situation in the north-west, where 
the Qhurid empire was succumbing to pressure from 
the i<h"Arazm-Shili Muhammad b. Teki£h, and it is 
significant that no efforts to extend die Muslim 
conquests in India are recorded for his reign. He 
engaged in hostilities with another Gjiurid slave 
officer, Ta$h al-DIn YUdlz, who was based at Ghazna 
and who endeavoured unsuccessfully to take Lahore 
in 605/1208-9. Aybak’s own subsequent occupation of 
Ghazna. however, was merely temporary, and he was 


expelled by the citizens in lavour of Ylldlz. He died 
at Lahore in 607/12x0*1, of wounds sustained in an 
accident during a game of polo [(awg&n), and his 
successor Aram Shah, whose relationship to him Is 
uncertain, was soon set aside in favour of the niukfa* 
ol Bada’un, Aybak's son-in-law UtuUniih fa.v., and 
see also dihlI sultanate]. 

Aybak, who has achieved renown as the builder 
of the Kutb MlnSr fa.r.] at Dilill, was a patron also 
of the literary arts. Fakhr-i Mudabbii (?.r. in Suppl.J, 
author of a manual of war, the J dab al barb, dedicated 
10 him his book of genealogies, and it was probably 
under Aybak's regime that Hasan Nig&ml fa.r. in 
Suppl.] began writing bis florid TUfa al-ma’dtJiir, 
which was completed under lltutinifcl). Both arc 
important sources for the early period of Muslim rule 
in Hindustan. 

Bibliography : Fakhr-i Mudabbir, ed. Sir E. 
Denison Ross, Ta'rikh-i Fakhru ‘d-din MubUrak- 
shdh frit], London 1927 (Janies G. For long Fund, 
iv); Ijasan Nijami, tr. in Elliot and Dowson, 
History oj India as told by its own historians, 
London 1867-77. ii. 212 ff.; Jbn al-Ajhlr, xii, esp. 
*63-5; DiQzdjunl, tr. H. C. Raverty, Tabakdi-i 
N&Stri, London 1873-81 [Bibliotheca Indica) , 398-9, 
469*71. 502-3, 512-31, 605-6; A. B. M. Habibullah. 
The foundations of Muslim rule m India, 2nded. f 
Alluhabad 1961,61-92. (P. Jackson) 

KUTB al DlN BAKHTIYAR KAKl, a $ufl 
who settled at Dihli during the reign of IltutmisJi 

Kh*adia Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar (Ahmad b. MQsfl 
al-Kakl al-Ugijl) was a native of Ush, a town in 
eastern Fargyana. The tadhkiru literature depicts him 
as the disciple of MuTn al-DIn Ci&hil(d. 634/1236), the 
founder-figure of the Clshtl affiliation in India. The 
accounts disagree on whether the two contemporaries 
first met at U*b, or at Isfahan, or in the SOfi circle 
of Abu Haf? ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl (d. 632/1234). or in 
the mosque of Abu TLayth al-Saniarkandl at Bagh¬ 
dad. After years of wandering, fciuib al-DIn came to 
Multfin early in the yth/iyth century during the rule 
of Na$ir al-DIn Kabaca (d. 625/1228). There Farid 
al-Din Mas f fld (d. 664/1265) sought his company, 
while BahS 5 al-DIn Zakaiiyyft* (d. 666/1268) seems to 
have encouraged his departure for Dihli. Kutb al-DIn 
settled outside the walls ol Dihli near the tank, 
hautl-i fhonisl, during the reign ol Ihutmi&h (607*33 J 
izix-36), but declined the office ol Shay^h al-lsldm 
offered to him by the §ul( 5 u. Kutb al-DIn was well- 
known for his Sufi practice of listening to music 
(sumo*), and is said to have died during a samd 1 
performance on 14 Rabl‘ I 633/27 November 1235. 
His tomb is in the vicinity of the Ku^b Mlnir at 
Mthrawll. The Kutb Mlnir completed by 

lltutmish in 629/1229, is believed to derive its name 
from Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar (not from Kutb al-DIn 
Aybak). 

The Cigliti affiliation venerates I\uib al-Din as one 
of the outstanding members of its founder*generation 
in India, and records him in its silsila as the link 
between Mu‘ln al-Dln and Farid a)-Dln. I\u(b al-Din 
is the alleged compiler of the apocryphal tnalftizit of 
Mu‘In al Din, entitled Dalil al-'arifin (Lucknow 
1868), whereas his own sayings supposedly have been 
collected by Farid al-DIn in the spurious Faud'id 
al-sdlikin. A more reliable source, however, appears 
to be the Mift&h al-ldltbin, which was compiled in the 
immediate circle of Kutb al-Din's associates at Dihli. 

Bibliography : Amir Hasan Sidjzl, Fawd’id 
al-fu’dd, Lucknow 1302; Hamid Kalandar, tUiayr 
al-tnadjdlts, ‘Aligarh 1956: Amir ]Sfc w urd KirminI, 
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Sty or al-awiiyi*. Dihll 1302; Muhammad Akbar 
Husaynl. Qiawdnf al-kaUm, Kanpur 1356; 
Djamaif, Siyar al-'dri/in, Dihll 13x1; *Abd ai- 
Hakk Dihlawl, Akkbdr alakhydr, Dihll 1309 ; DSrA 
§hikGh, Sa/lnat al-awliyd\ N'awal Kisborc 187 3 . 
94-6; Muhammad Husayn Murudnbadl, Anwir 
al- l dnfin, Lucknow 1876, i, 342-6; Ghulfim Sarwar 
Lahawrl, Khaslnat alaffiyd*, Lucknow 1872, i, 
267-76; Abu 'l-Rfisun Hindu, Ta'rihh-i Firi^la, 
Nawal Kishore 1323, ii, 378-83; MinhSgj al-Din 
T^akdt-t A dfiri, tr. H. G. Raverty. 
London 1881, i, 621 L; l Abd al-Kadir Muluk ShJh 
Bad.\*unT, Muntakhab al-taudrlkh, tr. Hanking. 
Lowe, Haig, Calcutta 1925, i, 92, 123, iii. 19. 45 : 
K. A. NiffimT, Seme aspects of religion and politics 
in India during the thirteenth century, Bombay 1961; 
R. N. Munsht, The history oj the Kufb Mindr, 
Bombay 1911. (G. BCwering) 

RUT» al-DIN ai-IZNIrI. Mimcammad al-Rumi, 
early Ottoman Hanafl scholar and father of I£utb 
al-Din-zade Muhammad [q.v.]. He was bom at IznIV 
[q.u.J and died thereon 8 jihu ' 1 -Ra‘da 821/7 Decem¬ 
ber 1418. Popular story puts him in contact with the 
conqueror TimOr when the latter occupied Anatolia, 
and he was the author of commentaries on the work 
of the great Spanish mystic Ibn al- Arab! 

Bibliography: T&Slik 6 pruz 4 de. ai-Ska^d*ik al- 
Hu'mdniyya, Beirut I 395 /X 975 . 24, German tr. 
O. Keschcr, Constantinople-Galata 1927. 18-19. 

(Ed.) 

KDTB al-D!N MUBARAK [see ktjalqiIs] 
KUTB al-D 1 N MUIIAMMAD [sec s»J w Arazm- 
SHAhs). 

RUTB al-DIN fiHlRAZl, Mahmud b. Mas‘ 0 d d. 

Persian astronomer and physician, 
was bom in $a/ar 634/Octobcr 1236 in §hlrfiz and 
died in Tabriz on 17 Ramadan 710/February 1311. 

Like many Muslim medical men, Ku|b al-DIu 
belonged to a family of distinguished physicians; 
at the same time, however, he was not only a prom¬ 
inent medical man, at least as regards his writings, 
but he distinguished himself also in astronomy, 
philosophy, and the treatment of religious problems. 
This versatility induced Abu 'l-Fid 5 J to give him the 
name al-mulafannin “experienced in many fields'*. 
He received his medical training with his father 
Piya 3 al-DIn Mas'ud al-K&zarunl, i.e. of Kazarun 
(to the west of SfolrAz). in the hospital of £hir 5 z. 
He lost his father at the age of 14 and then became 
a pupil of his uncles Kamil aJ-DIn Khayr al-Kazaribd 
and Sharaf al*DIn al-Zakl al-Rushkanl (Suyd[T 
has Rukshawl) and Shams al-Din al-Kutubi; he then 
went to Na$!r al-Din al-Jusi, studied with him and 
surpassed everyone. It was probably Na$ir al-Din 
who stimulated him to study astronomy. While still 
quite young he conceived the idea of editing the 
Kulliyydt, the first theoretical part of the Jfldnun 
of Ibn SlnA He next sought instruction with the 
physicians in ShlrAz and then studied deeply the 
works of earlier scholars. He then travelled in Khura¬ 
san, the two ‘IrSfcs, Persia, Anatolia, and Syria. 
Everywhere, as he tells tis in the introduction to the 
commentary on the Kulliyydt, he sought the acquaint¬ 
ance of scholars. It was probably after these jour¬ 
neys that he became associated with the Mongo) 
rulers of Persia, the Tl* Khans; in what year and under 
which ruler this happened, we do cot know. In any 
case in 681/1282 he was (tdtfi of Slw 4 s and of Malatya 
in Anatolia under Abroad Nikudar (680-3/1281-4). 
There he was still engaged on the Kulliyydt; he must 
have played a part in politics, as Ahmad sent him 
with his uncle KamAI al-Dln to Egypt to the Mam* 


16 k Sultan al-Man$ur Sayf al-Dln Kaliwiln (678-89/ 
1279*90 [q.p.]). He was sent to report the former's 
conversion to Islam, no doubt the result of Ku$b al- 
Diii's influence, and to conclude a peace between the 
Muslims and the Mongols. The latter part of his mis¬ 
sion was a failure. In Egypt ako he collected material 
for the Kulliyydt. He dedicated the work, probably 
fiuished shortly after his return from Egypt, to Mu¬ 
hammad Sa‘d al-Dln, Ahmad Khan's vizier, and 
called it al-Tuhfa al-Sa'diyya, “the present to Sa‘d", 
or Nuzhat al-fiukanui* warawtfal al-afibbd*, “the 
delight of the wise and garden of the physicians'*. 

In his later years Kutb al-Dln retired to Tabriz. 
Towards the end of his life be ardently studied hadiflj. 
and made critical notes on the subject, e.g. on the 
Dpi* 4 al-ufUJ (“Encyclopaedia of principles’*) and to 
the Shark al-Sunna (''Commentary on the Surma"). 
Ibn Shuhba and al-Subkl give a sketch of the charac¬ 
ter of Kutb al-Dln. He had a brilliant intelligence, 
combined with unusual penetration; at the same time 
his humour was innocent; he was known as "the 
scholar of the Persians". It is evidence of his efforts 
to preserve his independence that, in spite of his 
prestige with princes and subjects, he lived remote 
from the court. He also led the life of a SOIL It is 
emphasised that he had many pupils; among these 
was Kam&l al-Dln al-F&risI (see below), who cannot 
praise him highly enough: he also iuduced al-Tab Uni 
<d. 766/1364; see Brockelmann, II\ 271, S II, 293-4) 
to conic to critical decisions (muhdkamdt) on the 
I shard l of Ibn SlnS 011 points disputed between 
Nasir al-Dln and Fakfcr al-Dln al-Razi djidjdjl 
Khalifa, No. 743). He neglected his religious duties; 
nevertheless, al-Suyufl mentions that in Tabriz he 
always performed his faldts with the congregation. 
He loved wine and sat among the scomers. He was 
a brilliant chessplayer and played continuously; he 
was also skilled in the tricks of the conjurer and 
played the small viol (rabdba). His commentary 
on the ffikmat al-ishrdk (“the philosophy of illumina¬ 
tion") of Suhrawardf is undoubtedly connected with 
his religious attitude. Nevertheless, as H&djjijl 
Khalifa (No. 1169) emphasises, I£u(b al Din dis¬ 
tinguished himself in theology. He annotated the 
Kur*in very thoroughly and in a fashion that won 
recognition in his Path al manndn f\ tafslr al-Kurban ; 
in the Ff mu^hkildt al-Kur'dtx he also dealt with 
passages in the Kur’in difficult to reconcile with one 
another. He wrote a commentary on al-Kashshaf 
l an hakd’ik al-tanzil of al-Zama khsh arl. Kutb al-Dln 
played a special part in the history of optics, because 
he called the attention of his pupil Kamil al-Dln al- 
l’irisi [fl.v.J (d. ca. 720/1320) to the Optics of Ibn al- 
Haytham [q-v.J, with which he had become acquainted 
on his travels, and procured a copy for him. Al- 
Firisi wrote a commentary on it and extended it by 
his own observations. It is noteworthy that Kufb 
al-Dln so completely forgot Ibn al-Haytham’s ex¬ 
positions that he based his observation not on rays 
of light like the latter, but on rays of vision. 

In the two comprehensive astronomical works 
.Vihiyal al-idrdk Ji dir Ay at al-afldk, the “highest In¬ 
telligence tn the knowledge of the spheres”, and al- 
Tutfa al-&dhiyya Ji l-hay’a, which are very similar 
to each other, Kutb al-Din has given what is con¬ 
ceivably the best Arabic account of astronomy 
(cosmography) with mathematical aids. It closely 
follows the al-TodUkira ol-no$iriyya, the memoranda 
of Na$fr al-Din al-Tusi, his teacher. But $tifb al- 
Din’s works are very much fuller and deal with many 
questions which Na$Ir al-Din did not touch; they are 
therefore much more than commentaries. The 
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Sihdya discusses, for example, details of the cosmo¬ 
graphy of al- Kljirak! or Ibn al-Haytham, which are 
again found in Roger Bacon. Passages from these 
works are discussed by E. Wiedemann in: Zu Jen 
optischen Kennlnisscn von Kufb al-Dln al-Schlrdii, 
in Archiv fiir die Gesch. dcr Nalurwisscnsch., etc., iii 
(1912)1 187-93; Vbcr die Gestalt, Lage and Bcwegung 
dcr Erdc, sonic philosophisch-astronomischc Bctracht- 
ungen ion Kufb al-Dln al-Schtrdxt, in ibid., 395-422; 
BeUragc, xxvii, AuszUge aus al-Schtrdsts Werh Uber 
Astronomic, in SBPMS Erl. xliv (1912), 27-35. 
reprinted in Aufsdtze zur arab. lYissenschaftsgesch., 
Hifdesheim 1970, i, 802-10; F.rschemungen bci dcr 
Dammcrung und bei Sonmnfinslcrnissen noth ara- 
bischcn QuelUn, in Archiv Jut Gesck. dcr Mcditin, 
xv (1923), 47-8; Inhall eines Gefitsses in verse Incite net: 
Abslandcn torn ErdmiiUlpunkt, in Zeitschr.fiir Physik 

xiii (1923). 59 - 8 o. 

One work is entitled Shark al-tadhkira al-naftriyya. 
As an appendix to the Nihiya, l\utb al-Dln wrote the 
Fi barakdl al-dafiradja va ’ l-nisba bayn al-muslawi 
wa-'l-munftani, "On the motion of rolling and the 
connection between the straight and the crooked”. 
Other works arc al-Tab^ira ji 'l hay'a and a work 
with a very peculiar title, Kitdb faSaltu fa Id lalum 
fi 'l-hay'a, ‘‘Work on astronomy; I have composed 
it but blaine it not”. 

Besides the works by Kutb al-Dln already men¬ 
tioned, there are also recorded a treatise on diseases 
of the eye and a commentary on the Urdjuz.a of Ibn 
Sln 4 ; a work on medical ethics, the K. Bayun al- 
hd&a ild ’ l-fibb tta-dddb al-afibbd 9 ica-tfasdydhum: 
commentaries on the work, mainly grammatical 
of al-Sakkhkl and on a work of Ibn al-tfSdjib, and 
an encyclopaedia of philosophy, the Durrat al-td 4 i, 
written for one of the Jsbakwand amirs ol GII 3 n [see 
fOman], which includes an important section on music. 

After his death, Zayn al-Dln Ibn al-Wardl wrote 
verses on Ku(b al-Dln, in which he expresses surprise 
that the mill (rajui) ol knowledge still turns after it 
has lost its axis ($«/*)• 

Bibliography: Abu * 1 -Fid 4 \ Annalts ntoslc- 

mici, cd. J. J. Reiske, 1794, v., 63, 243; Tafc! 


al-Dln Ibn Sljuhba, Tabakut al-Shuft c iyya , ms. 
Gotha 1783; Subkl, T«bahit, vi, 248; TashkOpril- 
zSdc, Mift&h , i, 164; F. WUstenfckl. Geschtchte ier 
arabischen Ante und Naturforschcr, Gottingen 
1840, No. 247; H. Suter, DU arabischen Mathe- 
matiker und Astronomcn, No. 387 and supplement; 
L. Lcclcrc, Hisloirc dc la mldecinc arabc (contains 
the substance of the autobiography at the begin¬ 
ning of the Kulliyyil), Paris 1876. ii, 129-30; 
Brockelmann, II*. 274-5. S 11 , 296-7: M. Ullmann, 
Die Mcdizin in Islam, Leidcn-Cologne 1970, 178, 
225; Schacht and Bosworth (eds.). The legacy 
of Islam*, Oxford 1974. 482*3, 491. According to 
Brockelmann, there is also biographical informa¬ 
tion in Nh *SndamIr r Ifablb al-siyar, lith. Bombay 
1857, iii, 1, 67, 112, and SuyO(! ( Btigkyat al u<u'dt, 
389. (E. Wiedemann) 

£UTB al-DIN-ZADE, Mui.iv! al D!n Muham¬ 
mad b. Kutb al-DTk IznIkI, Ottoman scholar 
and mystic. He was bom in the early 9th/i5th 
century, the son of Kutb al-Dln Iznlfcl (d. 821/14x8 
[f-c-]), himself a scholar and the author of works on 
tafsir and fikh (see ^Otjymdnll mU^lliflcri, i, 144, 
rornanised version, i, 124-3). He was in his early 
years the pupil of the famous mufti Shams al-Dln 
Muhammad, Moll* l'anarl (d. 834/1431) fsee fenArI- 
zAde], and later became interested in S&fism. He 
wrote several works, many of them commentaries, 
e.g. on the mystical works of Ibn al 'Arabi and his 
pupil Sadr al-Dln Muhammad al-KuuawI, and others 
on the interpretation of dreams (ta*blr al-rn'yd). 
He died in 885/1480 and was buried in the Tatar 
Khan cemetery at Edirne. 

Bibliography: Ta^hkOpruiade, al Shabd’ib al- 
nu'mdntyya, Beirut r395/1975, 65, Tkish. tr. 
Medidl, 124-5, German tr. O. Rescher. Constant!• 
nople-Galata X927, 63; Bursall Mehmed T^hir, 
*Otkmdnll mu*eUtfler\, i, *59-60, rornanised version, 
Istanbul n-d. (X972?), i, 133-4; Brockelmann, 
S II, 328. (Ed.) 

$L'TB KUAN LODI [see l6dIs]. 

KUTB MlNAR, a lofty tower of red sandstone, 
said by Fergusson (ii, 206) and Dicz (165) to be one 



Reconstruction of the area of the Kutb Mosque. From left to right: DarwAta (701/130$), Kmb-MlnAr 

(591/1198) and unfinished tower 'Ala*! Mlnir (after A. Volwahsen, Islamisches Indten, Munich 1969, 40). 
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of the most beautiful buildings of its kind in the world. 

It is situated about u miles from the modem city 
of Dihll [q. i'.], in the ruins of the first city of that 
name, and about 160 feet from the great mosque 
which was erected by Kutb al-DIn Aybak [q.v. J in 
589/1193. just after the capture of the city from the 
Hindu king, Priihvlrddj. Like the MlnSr at dp™ 
[q.v. 1 and the MlnSr at Koyl fa.e.] (no longer in exist¬ 
ence). it is an isolated structure, from which the 
mu'aJkihin gave the call to prayer, and is 238 feet 
in height: it is not attached to the mosque, but 
stands in the southeastern corner of the southern 
outer court, which was added in 622/1225 to Aybak's 
mosque by Iltutmi&h [7.0.]: it is not straight, but 
tapering, and is divided into five stories, above 
each of which (with the exception of the topmost 
story) are boldly projecting balconies, with richly- 
sculptured bands of inscriptions below them. The 
basement storey appears to have been built while 
Aybak still recognised the overlordship of Mu'izz 
al-Dln Ghdr! (i.e. before 601/1205); the second, 
third and fourth stories were built by Iltutmish, but 
during the reign of Flr02 Sh 5 h Tugl]luk [q.v.] the 
building was struck by lightning, and this king in 769/ 
1368 had it repaired and added a fifth storey. The 
two uppermost stories, both of which in their present 
form are probably the work of Flruz SfcSh, have a 
plain surface, chiefly of white marble, with bands 
of red sandstone; but the rest of the surface of the 
tower is entirely of red sandstone, and is not round 
but made up of flutings, which in the basement 
story are alternately round and angular, in the second 
rounded only, and in the third angular only. The line 
of each fluting is carried up unbroken through each 
story. The inscriptions are partly historical in charac¬ 
ter and partly made up of quotations from the Kur’in; 
they have b?en reproduced and translated in Epi- 
graphia Itido-Moslem tea (1911-12). 

Recently, the prototype of this Minn; was dis¬ 
covered in the ruins of the tower at Kh m &<jja Siy&h 
Push in Afghan SIstan: in the ground plan of the 
regularly alternating 8 rounded and angular flanges, 
vve can recognise the transition between the Eastern 
Iranian stellate plan, continued for example at 
C.hazna [see giiaznawids, Art and monuments] 
and the round plan of Djam [see churids] in Central 
Afghanistan (K. Fischer, ed., Himruz, pis. 252-4). 

The tower derives its name from the saint Kh w ailia 
Kutb a!-DTn Bakhtiyar KakI (d. 633/1235 [9.V.I), 
who was held in high honour by IltuUni^b. 

Bibliography : Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Athdr al- 
fanddld, ed. Dihll 1847, i, 128-33; ed. Lafebnaw 
1876, i, 5457 ; G. Le Bon, Lcs monuments del'I tide, 
Paris 1893, 183 4; H. C. Franshawe, Delhi, past 
and present. London 1902, 265-8; J. Fergussou, 
History of the Indian and Eastern architecture, ed. 
J. Burgess. London tqio, ii, 205-6: J. Horovitz, 
The inscriptions of M uhammad Ibn Sum, Qutbuddm 
Aibegand Iltulmish, in Epigraphia Indo-Moslemiea 
(1911-12), Calcutta 19T4.12 ff.; E. Diez, Die Kunst 
dtr isfatnischen I'/ilker, Berlin 1915, 165; G. San¬ 
derson, Archaeological work al the Qutb, Delhi 
191J-13, in Archaeological Survey oj India. Annual 
Report J91J-IJ, Calcutta 1926, r20 ff.; J. A. Page, 
An historical me moire on the Qutb, in Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 22, 
Calcutta 1926, P. Brown, Indian architecture [Is¬ 
lamic period), Bombay 1964, pis. Ill-V; A. Volwah- 
sen, Islamischcs Indien, Munich 1969. 40; Nimruz, 
ed. K. Fischer, Bonn 1974-6, pi. 68; K. and Ch. 
Fischer, Indischc Baukunst islamischer Zed, Baden- 
Baden 1976. PI. II. (T. W. Arnold-JK. Fischer]) 


I KUTB SUAh!, the name of an Indo-Muslim 
I dynasty that dominated the eastern Dcccan plateau 
| as one of the five successor states to the Bahmanl 
kingdom. Basing their power on the city and hill-fort 
of Golkonda fa.v.], the Kutb Shahl kings achieved de 
facto independence with the decline of the parent 
BalimanI kingdom in the early ioth/x6th century, 
maintaining effective rule until Mughal armies under 
Awrangzlb conquered and annexed the kingdom in 
1098/1687. 

The founder of the dynasty, SulUn Kull Kutb al- 
Mulk. was a Turkoman adventurer of the Kara Ko- 
yunlu clan fa.n.) who, having migrated from Persia 
to India as a youth, rose in Bahmanl service until in 
901/1496 he was appointed governor over the eastern¬ 
most Bahmanl dominions. Although he never claimed 
legal sovereignty during his long rule, Sultan K |,n 
managed to carve out for himself and his descendants 
the broad territorial outlines of a kingdom over which 
they held effective sway for nearly two hundred 
years. He also gave the dynasty ideological definition 
by declaring Shi c ism the official creed, following 
the precedent set by Sh 5 h lsmi ‘11 of Persia in 907/ 
1301. This orientation, continued by all of Sul|in 
Kulrs successors, caused the dynasty to identify 
ideologically with Persia as its link with Ddr al-lsldm, 
rather than with the Ottoman or Mughal empires, 
which were Sunni. The sequeuce of Kutb ShShl 
kings is as follows: 

Kull Kutb al-Mulk 901*50/1496-1543 

Qjamshld b. Kull 950 * 7 / 1543*50 

Subban b. Jarnshld 957/*550 

Ibrahim b. Kull 957-88/1550-80 

Muhammad Kull b. Ibrahim 988-1020/1580-1612 
Muhammad b. Muhammad-Kuli 1020-35/1612-26 
‘Abd Allah b. Mubammad 1035-83/1626-72 

Abu ’I-Hasan, son-in-law of 
‘Abd Allah 1083-98/1672-87 

Throughout most of the roth/x6th century and the 
early nth/i7th century, the Kingdom of Golkondi 
was engulfed in constant warfare either with the most 
powerful two of its sister successor states to the west, 
BIdjapur and Aljmadnagar, or with the Hindu state of 
Vijayanagar to the immediate south. These conflicts 
were sustained by mutual jealousies and petty intri¬ 
gues, resulting in constantly shifting military allian¬ 
ces among these four principal states of the Deccan. 
Thus, although Golkondfl, BIc(j«lpflr and Ahmad- 
nagar were able to band together in 972/1565 to 
crush Vijayanagar and sack its wealthy capital In 
the battle of Talikota, Immediately after this battle 
the three Muslim states resumed their mutual 
hostilities. This situation prompted increasing inter¬ 
vention in Deccan affairs by the Mughal empire, 
which was expanding its imperial interests in the 
nth/i 7 th century. Finally, in 1045/1636§hah Italian 
forced *Abd Allah Kufb Shah to recognise the 
Mughal government's ultimate suzerainty over 
Golkondh in a "Deed of Submission". By clarifying 
Golkonda's relationship to Dihll, however, this 
arrangement relieved ‘Abd Alllh of further anxieties 
about Mughal aggression so long as tribute was paid, 
and freed him to expand Kufb Shihl arms southward 
as far as the I’alar river (near Madras), absorbing 
a number of petty Hindu principalities formerly 
dependent upon Vijayanagar. 

But the reign of f Abd Allah’s successor, Abu ‘I* 

! Hasan Kutb §i»ah. witnessed a dramatic transforma¬ 
tion in the internal ruling structure of the kingdom 
as a number of Brahmins, especially the brothers 
| Madanna and Akkanna, acquired the reins of central 
authority. This development, combined with the 
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state's official SljIH ideology, arrears of unpaid tri¬ 
bute to the Mughals, the geaeral chaos in the Deccan 
prompted by the rise of the MariihSs, and renewed 
expansionist sentiment in the Mughal government 
now under Awrangzlb, led to a determined Mughal 
effort to end Golkond.Vs subordinate but semi- 
independent status and annex it to the Empire. 
In 1098/1687, after a protracted siege of Golkonda 
fort, the Mu gh al conquest and annexation of the 
kingdom was accomplished. 

In its two centuries of rule, the I<u(b Sh&hi mon¬ 
archy sank roots deep into Indian society and cul 
tore by successfully integrating multiple groups into 
its political fabric, by founding an efficient economic 
basis for the kingdom, and by forming a distinctive 
Indo-Muslim culture that accommodated itself in 
important ways with the pre-existing Hindu culture. 
On the political level the dynasty, faced with tlie 
choice of dislodging or absorbing the indigenous 
class of Hindu warrior chiefs [n&yate) already 
dominant in Telugu society, adopted the latter 
alternative, employing ndyaks in garrisons through¬ 
out the kingdom and even In the royal guard at the 
capital. The other indigenous 6Iite group, the Brah¬ 
mins, were likewise absorbed into the dynasty’s 
political structure, especially in the central revenue 
administration as clerks, accountants, and even 
chief administrators. On the local level too, virtually 
the entire revenue system was entrusted to Brahmtns 
who functioned as agents, brokers or accountants. 
In fact the more important members of this rural 
gentry received royal orders guaranteeing their 
tenure, frequently hereditary, and assuring them 
of royal support against rivals. 

By far the greatest share of the kingdom's revenue 
was derived from the land tax, collected in cash 
through a highly-organised and ruthlessly efficient 
revenue bureaucracy. Further contributing to the 
kingdom's economic stability, and also its notorious 
wealth, was the successful exploitation of a number 
of diamond mines discovered in the Krishna river 
valley during the early years of the dynasty’s history. 
The diamond enterprise became a vast state mono¬ 
poly that involved several hundred thousand 
labourers, officials, and merchants, and made Gol- 
kondi the world's most important diamond market 
in the xith/x 7 th century. 

A distinctive aspect of the dynasty was its compo¬ 
site culture that combined Islamic and Indian styles, 
as reflected in the nature of its rule, in the flourishing 
of Telegu, Persian, and DakhnI literature, and in 
painting and architecture. Having lived seven years 
in exile in Vijayanagar, where he learned Telugu 
and acquired a Hindu wife, Ibrahim Ku{b Shah 
set the tone of this syncretic culture. He adopted 
not only the usual symbols of Muslim sovereignty 
( stkka, hhufha, etc.), but also the style of a traditional 
Hindu rajah, reserving tax-free lands for the support 
of Brahmins and temples, erecting pillars on which 
the sworn loyalty of n&yah s was inscribed, patronising 
Telugu poets, and reviving the ancient Telugu 
monarchical tradition of building large irrigation 
works. Moreover, extensive contact between Hindus 
and Muslims in the Deccan gave rise to a new 
language, DakhnI, which achieved its first literary 
expression in Golkonda in the iotb/i6th century, 
with Sultan Muhammad-KuII himself being one of 
the foremost writers in the language. A blending of 
Hindu and Muslim styles is similarly reflected in 
contemporary painting and architecture, especially 
the architecture of HaydarSbfid. Planned in 999/1690- 
1 by Muhammad-Kull Kulb §fcah as a suburb of 


Golkondi fort, the city of Haydar&bnd with 

its gardens, bazaars, palaces, and such architectural 
masterpieces as the CSrminSr, has indeed remained 
the dynasty’s most lasting legacy. 

Bibliography: Original authorities in¬ 
clude Burk&n-i ma’d&ir, completed in 1004/1596 
by Sayvid C A 1 I TabA(ab£, Dihll 1936; Firifcljta, 
abridged tr., J. Briggs, History of the rise of the 
Mahomedan power in India, Calcutta 1910; 
Ta'rikh-i Sultan Muhammad Kufb Sh&h , compiled 
anonymously in 1026/1617, mss. in India Office 
Library, etc., see Storey, i, 747; IJadikal al-sal&lln, 
completed in 1034/1644 by Ni; 3 m al-Dln Ahmad, 
cd. S. ‘AH Biigraoil, IJaydarabad 1932; Mackenzie 
Collection, London, India Office Library; J. B. 
Tavernier, Travels in India, tr. V. Ball, 2nd. cdn., 
London 1923; W. H. Moreland, ed., The relations 
of Golconda in the early 17th century, London 1931; 
S. N. Sen, ed., Indian travels of Theienol and 
Careri, New Delhi 1949* Secondary authorities 
include Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangxib, 
Calcutta 19x2-30; P. M. Joshi. Coins current in 
the Kingdom of Golconda, in J. Sum . Sac. of India, 
v (June 1943), 85 - 95 ; Jagadish K. Sarkar, Life 
of Mir Jumla, Calcutta 1951; Abdul Majeed 
Siddiqut, History of Golconda, Hyderabad 1958; 
Percy Brown, Indian architecture (Islamic period), 
Bombay 1936; Tapan Raychaudhuri, Jan Company 
in Coromandel: The Hague 1962; 

J. F. Richards, Mughal administration in Golconda, 
London 1975; H. K. Sherwani, Muhammad-Quli 
Qutb Shah, London 1967; idem, History of the 
Qutb Shahi dynasty , New Delhi 1974 (the most 
comprehensive study). (R. M. Exxon) 

KCTHA. a very old town of ‘Irak, on one of 
the canals joining the Euphrates and Tigris and one 
stage from Baghdad on the Kflfa road. The town as 
well as the canal are often mentioned in cuneiform 
inscriptions (cf. the references in Meissner, Babylonien 
and Assyrian, 1920-5, Indices, s.v. Kutfi and the map 
by Sehwetustier in voi. i). The town is said to be iden¬ 
tical with the place mentioned in a Kings, xvii, 24, 
from which came a part of the people whom the king 
of Assyria settled in Samaria in place of the deported 
Israelites. The course of the canal, at least for its 
western part, coincided with that of the modem JJabl 
IbriUiTra; on modern maps, this last ends in the §batt 
al-Nfll; the Arab geographers make no reference to 
this, but make this canal flow direct into the Tigris 
(cf. Lc Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
Map II facing p. 25). 

The Arab geographers distinguish two places called 
Ku&a Rabba and Kutha al-Tarik, but only give 
further information about the former. (The distances 
from other places are collected in Streck, Die alte 
Landsckaft Babylonien, 11.) The geographers also 
mention the bridge of boats over the canal at Kflfli*, 
which gave it the further name of Djisr KQthfl, and 
the Abraham legends, which are associated with the 
town; al-MuljaddasI [BGA , ffi* r 121) actually calls 
the town Madinat Ibrahim, and to this day the ruins 
of the town are erroneously located in the Tell 
Ibrdhlm which lies approximately on the site of the 
ancient Kutha. Abraham is said to have been born 
at Kuth 3 , and the name of the town comes from that 
of his maternal great-grandfather. When his mother 
(her name is very variously given: YakUt writes 
Bund bint Karnab 3 b. Kutha; the Talmud, Bdbdd 
batfird, 91 *. laro DThAM; for other names, 
see Eisenberg, EV art. ibrahIm and The life of 
the prophets according to Arabic legend, ii. The life of 
Abraham (in Hebrew, 1912}, g n.) was about to give 
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him birth, she had to take refuge from Nimrod in a 
cave outside the town. Later, Nimrod threw her into 
a fiery furnace; therefore, in the time of the Arab 
geographers, many heaps of ashes were still pointed 
out which came from this fire. 

Kfltfca is also the name of the !*$sudi around the 
town, which conies within the district of Ardasfclr 
Papakfin and is in turn divided into io rustdfa. Ac¬ 
cording to al Mas‘udl ( Tanbih , BCA, viii, 79), Cr 
KajJjd (the Biblical Or Kasdlm) from which Abra¬ 
ham migrated is a place min bildd k'iithd. The nisba 
from Kiithd is Kuthi or Kuljtdnu 

Besides Kutha in Mesopotamia, YAfcQt and al- 
BakrI also mention a place of pilgrimage of this name 
in Mecca. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
in the article): Ibn Serapion, in JIfAS (1895), 75; 
Ibn Havvfcal, 168 (ed. Kramers, 245, tr. Kramers- 
Wiet, 237); al-Mukaddad, 26, r2x-?; Ihti Khurra- 
dadhbih, 7, 9, 125, 185, 236; Ibn Rusfa, 174, 182 
(tr. Wiet, 202, 210); YakGt. iv, 317-18; idem, 
Mushtarik, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 377; al-Bakri, 
Mu'dfam, ed. Wiistenfeld, 485: Harawi. Ziyardt, 
Ar. text, 80, tr. 183: Strerk, Die alte leindschaft 
Babylonien, i, II, 16, 24; li> Strange, 68-9. On the 
question of the canals ef. also Ritter, F.tdkunde, 
xi, 771. (M. Plesskfb) 

HUI1 JAM b. aL-‘ABBAs b. ‘Ann al-Mitttalib 
al-HashimI, Companion of the Prophet, son 
of the Prophet's uncle and of Imm al-Fatfl Luhflba 
al-Hilahyya, herself Muhammad's sister-in-law. Al¬ 
though the Sira brings him into contact with Muham¬ 
mad by making him one of the inner circle of the 
HA$litmI family who washed the Prophet's corpse and 
descended Into his grave, and although his physical 
resemblance to the Prophet is also stressed, he was 
obviously a late convert to Islam, doubtless following 
his father al-‘AbbAs [$.».] m this after the conquest 
nf Mecca. 

Nothing is heard of him during the reigns of the 
first three Orthodox Caliphs, but then ‘All on his ac¬ 
cession made Kutfcnrn governor ol Medina (36/656). 
and in the next year, when menaced by his rivals for 
the caliphate, Talba, ai-Zubayr and ‘Ahsha, he made 
him governor of Mecca and af-T^if- He seems to have 
retained this office all through his cousin s caliphate, 
leading the Pilgrimage in 38/659 (cf. Ibn Hisham. iii, 
1018, X020. tr. Guillaume, 687-8; Ibn Sa‘d. ii/2, 70, 
iv/i, 2, 22, vii/a, 100; BalAdhurf. Ansdb, I, ed. 
Hamidullah 447, 569, 577 - 8 ; Tabari, i, 1830, 1833, 
3092, 3106. 3390 . 33 * 5 ; Muhammad b. Habib, al - 
Muhabbar, 17, 46, Ibn Khallikan. ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 
vi, 351; etc.). 

After thin comparatively undistinguished career, 
Ku(ham achieved fame through the manucr of his 
ostensible death. He was with the army of Khurlsfln 
under Sa^d b. ‘UlhniAn b. c Aff 3 n when the latter in¬ 
vaded Transoxania in 56/676 {cf. Gibb, The Arab con¬ 
quests in Central Asia, 19-20), and was allegedly 
killed (thusin Muhammad b. Habib, 107, and Zubay- 
rf, tfasab Kurays §, 2 7) or died a natural death (thus in 
Bal&dhuri, FutHh, 412) at the siege of Samarkand iu 
57 / 677 - Tabari makes no mention of Kiitbani's death 
in his account of this campaign, and Ya‘kflbJ, Bulddn, 
298, tr. Wiet, x 19, and Narshalilil, Ta'rlkh-i Bukhuru, 
tr. Frye, 40, state that he in fact died at Marw. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, the supposed 
tomb of Kutham at Samarkand subsequently became 
a shrine and pilgrimage place; Barthold plausibly 
surmised that this cult was probably built up by his 
family, the ‘AbbSsids, when they caine to power. It is. 
however, equally possible that some existing pre- 


Islamic cult of Sophdia was islamiciscd and trans¬ 
formed into the cult of Kutham. In the inscriptions 
of the later buildings making up the shrine complex 
of AfrSsiyib, the citadel area of Samarkand and the 
heart of the pre-Mongol invasion city [sec Samar¬ 
kand], Kutham is generally referred to as the Shdh-i 
stnda “living prince” or Shdh-i , hated ruin “prince of 
the youths”, and I. I. Rempel has suggested that 
Kutham is a syncretistic figure incorporating ele¬ 
ments of the Islamic prophet Khitjr (see al-khadir] 
and of Siyawuslj and other ancient Iranian heroes 
(in G. A. Puga£enkova, ed., I: istorii velikogo goroda, 
Tashkent 1972, 36-52). 

The shrine flourished greatly and was added to in 
Karakhanid and SaltJjiWj: times, so that a whole com¬ 
plex was formed there, and during Sandjar's sultan¬ 
ate, probably in the 520S/1130S, a Madrasa Kulha- 
miyya was founded. When Ibn Battuta visitod 
Samarkand two centuries later, in the reign of the 
Cagljatnyirl ‘All* al-Dfn Tarmasljirin (726-34/1326- 
34), he found the shrine opulently appointed and 
much visited by the local people of Samarkand plus 
the Tatftrs of fhe region, ft had a satriya Ig.v.] or 
hospice attached to it for pilgrims and travellers, and 
a scion of the ‘Abbasids, the amir GhiyAjh al Din 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-KSdir, great-great-grandson 
of the penultimate Baghdad caliph a)-Mustanfir 
(623-40/* 226-42), who had migrated from ‘Irak to 
Transoxania, acted as ndfir or superintendent of 
the shrine {Rtbla, tit, 52-4, tr. Gibb, iii, 568-9). 
The shnne continued to attract royal patronage, in¬ 
cluding from the Timurids; a mausoleum, possibly 
to be ascribed to fyutlugh Al<a, one of Timor’s wives, 
was built in 762/1361, and in the next century, Ulugh 
Beg[f.y.] added to it. .Alterations were, indeed, made 
to it up to the early 19th century. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
in the article): Zirikll, al A'ldm. vi, 29. For the 
development of the cult of Kuthnra a t Samarkand, 
see Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol inva¬ 
sion 1 , 91-2, and N. B. Nemtseva, Istoki kompot\tsii 
1 ctapl fnrmirovaniya tinsamblyri Shakhi-Zinda, in 
Sov. A rk£eotogiyg, (1976), No. t, 94-106, Eng. tr. 
with commentary by J. M. Rogers and ‘Adil Yhsln, 
in Iran, Jnal. of the Brit, hist . of Persuxn Studies, 
xv (* 977 ). 125-47. (C. E. Bosworth) 

KUIHAYYIR b. ‘ABD al-RAIJMAN (better 
known as Kuthayyir ‘Azza and often called al- 
MuIaW after Mulayb, a sub-tribe of Kbuza‘a, or Ibn 
Abl Djum*a, after his maternal grandfather), a 
poet of thc‘Udhri school of the Umayyad period. 
Like other poets of the same school, his life was a 
favourite field for the imagination of story-tellers 
who wrote entertaiuing asmar literature. In such 
cases, legend plays such havoc with history that it 
becomes almost impossible for later critical studies 
to separate one from the other. Legends were intro¬ 
duced to suggest pseudo-historical occasions for 
some poems, and some poetry was made to suit 
stereotypes of the ideal lover. Other factors, both 
political and sectarian, made it easy for the rmedt 
to shroud Kuthayyir's character with ever thicker 
layers of legendary material. Nowhere else does 
authentic poetry stand in sharp contrast to the al¬ 
leged character of its writer as it does in the case of 
Kuthayyir. When stripped of such accretions, the 
biography of such a poet becomes a mere skeleton. 

Kuthayyir's parents were both from Khuz 3 *a. and 
lived in Medina or in the adjacent hills to the east. 
If we believe al-MarzubSnl, who states that the poet 
lived 80 or 81 years (Mu'djam, Cairo i960, 242), then 
he must have been horn ca. 23 or 24/643 or 644 (since 
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there is no doubt that he died in 105/723). This date 
of birth seems very early if we consider that there 
are no traces of his poetical activities before 60/679, 
a fact which makes one think that he could not have 
been bom earlier than 40/660. Although Kuthnyyir’s 
father died when he was still in need of a guardian, 
he is nevertheless accused of being an undutiful son 
(this is more likely a reflection of much later sectarian 
prejudice). When his father was afflicted with a sore 
in one of his fingers, Kujhayyir considered that as a 
heavenly punishment for the father, who used to raise 
that same finger whenever he swore falsely. The 
pious interpretation here is ignored, and the sharp 
comment is taken as indicating an unfilial attitude. 
Kuthayyir’s uncle became a watchful guardian who, 
to keep the boy away from the vices of urban life, sent 
him to tend a herd of camels in the outskirts. At that 
stage, so the legend says, a brass figure trudging 
heavily appeared to him and ordered him to begin to 
recite poetry. Thus his inspiring djtmif disclosed him¬ 
self to him at an early age. Yet it was not this diinni. 
but the author of the legend, who reduced the camels 
to sheep and took Kufljayyir toal-£>jf»r on the Red Sea 
coast where, on his way, he mot a group of women, 
from among whom a young girl approached him in 
order to buy a sheep. The lad, who In his manhood 
became known for his proverbial stinginess (Dj<M>r?, 
al-Bukhala*, Cairo 1948, 165), gave her a sheep and 
refused to accept payment. This girl was inevitably 
‘Az2a, the daughter of Humavl from the Dhamra 
tribe, who entangled KutJjayyir with her beauty. 
According to later evidence from a woman who knew 
‘Arza, c Azza is described as a "sweet", pretty, clean 
and palc-skinned woman, whose conversation was 
most enchanting. ‘Azza’s family must have previously 
given her as a wife to a first suitor because, shortly 
after that heady meeting, Kuthayyir’s poetry became 
very embarassing to them. That same husband is 
referred to in his poetry as a jealous, impotent old 
man [bawkal), who used his authority over his wife 
to make her scold her lover and abuse him. It is also 
probable that the migration of ‘Azza and her husband 
to Egypt (ea. 67/686) was not only due to a drought 
that broke out in the HidjSz, but also represented 
the husband's wish to avoid embarassment. Never¬ 
theless, Ku£hayyir, who cared but little about the 
feelings of his rival, found in travelling to Egypt a 
good opportunity to see both l Azza and his friend 
£ Abd al-<Azi2 b. Marwfm, governor of Egypt- Through 
the latter, the poet's attachment to the Umayyad 
caliphs and amirs was strongly established, an attach¬ 
ment which endured until his death. 

Yet at a date previous to these travels, Kuthayyir 
is said to have met a man called Khandak who 
attracted him to the Kavsaul beliefs. In its early 
stage, the Kaysaniyya sect fa.t’.] must have been com¬ 
patible with the belief in the right of ‘All’s son. 
Muhammad b. al-tfanafiyya, to the imdmate, as suc¬ 
cessor to his half-brother, Husayn. The poet's relation 
with Ibn al-tfanafiyya is a historical fact, to which 
Kuthayyir’s own poetry attests. Ibn al tfanafiyya 
was imprisoned by the rebel and anti-caliph c Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr, and that imprisonment was 
strongly resented by the poet [Divan, Beirut 1971, 
224). As for the other Kaysdnl beliefs, such as those 
of the cccultation of Ibn al-tfanafiyya in the moun¬ 
tain of Rad'vS, near Medina and his final return 
[ra^a), or the transmigration of souls, nothing is 
explicitly cr implicitly expressed about them in 
Kujhayyir's poetry. Evert his two surviving elegies 
for his friend Ehandak are completely silent about 
any doctrines or beliefs. Yet the poet was later 


identified with the extremist Kaysinl poet, al-Sayyid 
al-Himynrl (d. 173/789), and some of the latter’s 
poems were ascribed to him. The riuvSyas about 
hi» Kaysanl beliefs hardly conform with the accepted 
KaysanI doctrines. Ludicrously enough, instead of 
believing in the return of his imam, Kutjjayylr, 
according to these riwayas, believed in his own 
radfa. In examining similar traditions, one can dis¬ 
cover not only contradictions but also a humorous 
strain which was intended to mock Kuthayyir's own 
character. Kuthayyir's attachment to the Kays&niyya 
must have been a short, emotional interlude, to which 
he was driven by his friendship with ]£handak and 
his pity for Ibn al tfanafiyya's imprisonment. When 
the latter acknowledged the caliphate of *Abd al Ma¬ 
lik in 69/688, the poet felt no ambivalence in his 
allegiance and became an Umayyad partisan till 
the end. 

Some traits in Kuthayyir’s character made it easy 
to ascribe rather ridiculous beliefs or modes of be¬ 
haviour to him. He was a very short, ugly, red-faced, 
long-necked, huge-headed and very slender man, who 
adopted a haughty and conceited manner to mask his 
limitations. His naivety and lack of urban sophistica¬ 
tion are easily detected in hfs poetry. In one of his 
poems he bridles at ‘Azza’s humorous comment 
that he has become pale and rough in manner of late, 
and accuses her of ridiculing him only to please her 
husband (l)iwdti, 379). Yet he explicitly acknow¬ 
ledges, in the same poem, that he had really become 
a shadow of a man, "like the remnants ol a rope", 
totally bony but, in spite of all that, naturally hand¬ 
some, without adornment, "like a Byzantine dinar". 
Madness, which must be taken to mean no more 
than eccentricity, becomes an easy accusation. But 
no mad person, in reality, could have enjoyed the 
durable favour and esteem which the poet gained 
from his Umayyad patrons, or could have become 
so well-loved that nearly all the men and women of 
Medina would throng his funeral in order to bid 
him a final farewell. Kudjayyir was also accused of 
being insincere in his love. Considered as a ‘Udhri 
lover, this accusation might be true; at a certain 
time, he was temporarily attracted to another 
woman called 2all&ina. whose "magical tie" was 
easily broken by ‘Azza. Other tales about his un¬ 
faithfulness in love are mere elaborations on the 
same theme by asindr writers. His poetry, in a way, 
gives credence to such an accusation because it 
shows a sober restraint which falls short of a passion¬ 
ate abandonment to love. Love, in KuQiayyir's 
poems, is conceived in the terms of friendship. Let 
it be also remembered that he, unlike other ‘Urthrl- 
love poets, like al-MadjnGn or even his tutor Ujamll, 
did not restrict himself to love-poetry. Not only his 
eulogies, but also Ms harsh satirical poems against 
his beloved's tribe, testify that love, in his heart, was 
rivalled by other strong emotions. His elegies on his 
friends. Khandak and *Abd al-*Aziz, are not less 
in warmth than his love poems. His eulogies, though 
not so warm, are lengthy and symmetrical. In them, 
the poet's hard Bedouin life or the pangs of his forlorn 
love, are sharply contrasted with the luxurious life of 
the patron [<namdufi), and this latter is also drawn In 
contrast to Ihe hardships which the patron faced in an 
inevitable war. Although the Umayyad amir is an 
Arab chief who has, sometimes, the eyes ol a snake 
and who seized sovereignty by force, it seems as if 
the poet resorts to a special set of distinguishing 
Umayyad attributes in his eulogies. Friendship, 
rather than financial benefit, is the stronger incentive 
for such poems This feeling of social equality helped 
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the poet to preserve much of his dignity. But when 
such a feeling is exploited in love-poetry, it reduces 
the sense of sacrifice to a minimum. The lover even, 
in moments of self-esteem, acquires the awe of the 
sovereign when he describes how admiring women 
fee! towards him and how he enjoys the sight of 
entreating "subjects**. It is true that this is not 
always the case, but, being there for once, it can 
outweigh all his other expressions of total absorption 
in love. 

Ku&ayyir was a prolific poet. During his long life, 
he appears never to have stopped writing poetry' 
except for a certain period, after the death of «Azza 
and *Abd aMAziz (86-90/705-17): the poet's use of a 
simple and direct style of composition helped that 
profusencss. When writing on love or praise, or 
combining both themes in one poem, his vivid 
descriptions of the scenes from the HiiUAz or those 
on the route to Egypt or Syria add much to the 
length of his poem. It is said that, of Idmiyydt, lie 
wrote 30 of considerable length. However, nil that 
has survived of that poetry, scattered through the 
available sources, docs not exceed 2,000 lines. 
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1 to, in, 306: IbnSallAm, Tabakdt, ed M. Shikir, 
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fSUTLUfiU-liaANIDS. «. a dynasty In 
Klntia n in the 7 th/i 3 th century, descended 
from the Kara-i&ilay ff.u.] of Transoxania. The 
dynasty, successively vassals of the Kh* 3 razm-ShSh, 
the Mongol Great Jifcans and the dynasty of Hdlflgu 
lihAn (Ilkhans), lasted from 619/1222 or 620/1223 
to 706/1305-6, but never had more than local im¬ 
portance. It entertained close relations with the 
neighbouring dynasties of the Atabegs of Yazd, 
the Salgfcurids 0 f pa n anri , he jvfujaffaricis 
and came into occasional contact with the caliph 
and with India. The founder of the dynasty (from 
619 or 620) was Na$r al-DunyS wa *J-DIn Abu 
M- Fawaris Kutlugh Sui{fin Burafc-Hadjib 
son of Kulduz(?>, d. 632/1235. His title 
Kutlugh Sultan was given him by the caliph, although 
his conversion to Islam was of a very recent date. 
He had a son Rukn al-Dfn Khadjadjuk (or MubArak 
Jg) w &dja) and four daughters, of whom Sawing} 
Turkfln was married to Caghatay Kh&n. Khun 
Turkan to her cousin Kutb al-Dfn and the two 
others to members of the family of the Atabegs of 
Yazd. 

Burak appointed as bis successor his nephew and 
son-in-law Kutb al-DIn Abu M-Falfc Muham¬ 


mad I£h 5 n, whose father KframRim Tiyangu b. 
KuldQz (variants: Khamitbur. i^hantitnCif, Taoiku) 
is perhaps identical with the Karn-KIjitay chief 
captured by the Kh*arazmians in 607/1210; cf. 
Barthold, Turkrttan, 364. Kutb al-DIn at the end 
of a year had to retire into Mongolia on the approach 
of Rukn al-DIn. son of Burak and Uka-Kh&tfln. 
who after spending some time at the Mongol court 
received from Ogedey investiture for the fiefs of 
Kirman and Narina§]iir. He ruled for 16 years. He 
was not well disposed to the Tadjiks and men of 
letters, according to the Sitnf al 'uld 1 . 

In 650/1252 he had in turn to make way for Kuf b 
al-Din, who had in the interval been serving in 
China under MaljmOd Yalawa£ and upon whom 
Mongke after his accession conferred the yatllh 
over Kirman. Kutb al-Dln was authorised by the 
Rfi’an to put Rukn al-Dln to death as he was sus¬ 
pected of intriguing with the caliph. He soon sup¬ 
pressed a rising by a pretender who claimed to be 
the ]\h"arazm-^{jah Djaiai al*D!n. He severely 
punished the Kut and BalQC (see balO&stAn and 
kuf$). His successes were attributed to the advice 
of his wife, Kutlugh Turkan KhatUn, whose wisdom 
is highly praised by the historians. Some doubts 
exist as to her origin; according to the Ta 3 rikH -1 
guztibi she had been the concubine (surrtyya) of 
Burifcc (according to the 1 Jabib al-siyar, that of 
GhiyAjh al-Dln, brother of the Kh-arazm-Shah 
12 jaiai nl-DIn) and would thus be a different person 
from j£ljan Turkan, daughter of BarAfc; this fact 
might explain her feud with the sons of K*Mb al-Dfn. 

Kulb al-Dln died in 655/1257. His son Wadj&ajlj 
being a minor, the notables asked the KA’&n to en¬ 
trust the government to the widow of K u t b a I-Din 
‘Ismat al-dunyS wa 'l-DIn K*Uliigh Turkin 
who ruled 655-81/1257-82 (in 662/1264 her powers 
were confirmed by HiUaRii; cf. Rashid al-Dln, ed. 
Quatremhre, 403). 

Hadjdjagj when he grew up sought to get into touch 
with the sons of Ogedey and acted with little regard 
for Kutlugh Turkin, but the latter, strong in the sup¬ 
port of her daughter Pads^Ah-Kh 5 tGn, married to 
Abaka- Khan, forced HadjdjAgj to retire to Dihil in 
666/1267-8. Then the other son of Kutb al-Dln, 
SuyurgljatmJsb, successfully disputed Turkan’s 
power and she went to Tabrl2, where she died in 
681/1282 3. Her daughter Blbl l^hitiin, who had 
married the atnir c A<jud al-Dln HAdjdjl, removed 
her remains to Kirman. Marco Polo went through 
Kirmin (ea. 1272) in the reign of Kutlugh Turkan. 

DialiU al-Din Abu Mu?affar Suyurgljat- 
niljb (681-93/1282-94) received his investiture from 
the Il-Kjjin Ahmad, but could not agree with his 
sister F 3 d§hih-Kh 5 tun. She had been brought up 
among her brothers under the name of Hasan $faflh 
(cf. M1 rkh*ano) to enable her to escape compulsory 
marriage with a Mongol prince. She became, however, 
the wife first of Abafci and after his death, of his son 
t.avkhatu. The latter on coming to the throne in 
690/1291 gave Kinn'm to Padshah- Khatun. The 
princess, who was a poetess of talent, was of a vin¬ 
dictive and passionate nature. At first, Suyurghatmlsh 
governed the province in the name of the Padsljhh, 
but she later threw him into prison. He was (reed by 
his wife Khudawand zhda Kardudjtn, daughter of 
Mcngti Timur b. H&IAgu and the Salghurid [9.0.] 
princess Abish, ruler of Fars, and by his daughter 
ShAh ‘Alain. GaykhAtu, however, handed him over 
to Padshah- Khatun. who had him strangled. His 
death was followed by the execution of his vizier, 
who was captured by stratagem. In 694/1295 Baydu, 
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husband of c Alam Khatiin. became king, and 
Padshah was handed over the vengeance of the wife 
and daughter of Suyurghatmtsh. In the reign of 
Padshah Marco Polo fed. Yule-Cordier, 23, gx) 
passed through Kiiinau on his return journey 

(ca. 1293)- 

In 695/1296 Muzaffar al-Dln Abu *1 *HArlU) 
Muhammad §h&h Sultan b. HadjcJjadj sue- | 
ceeded his aunt by command of £baz&n Khan, but 
his brother slew his vizier and rebelled in KirmAn. 
The troops of Firs and ‘Ir 5 k besieged Kirman for 
18 months. Muzaffar al-Din came from Tabriz, 
forced the town to surrender and executed the ring¬ 
leaders. His methods must have been summary, for 
his new vizier left him in terror. Mu?affar al-DIn, 
who loved wine, died in 703/1303-4 as a result of his 
excesses. 

His nephew Sul 15 11 Ru^b al-Din 11 Shah 
DjahAn b. Suyurg^atmlsl] succeeded him and ruled 
for two years and a hnlf (until 706/1306-7). As he was 
very cruel and did not pay his dues regularly to the 
Mongol treasury, Oldjcytii deposed him and appointed 
a simple governor tn KirmAn, N&$ir al-Dln Mubam ' 
mad b. Burhan. Kutb al*DJn II retired to Shiraz to 
Kardudjln, wife of his father. His daughter Kutlugh 
Khan (wdlidal aJ-saldfin) in 729/1328-9 became the i 
wife of Mubflriz al-DIn Muhammad, the real founder 
of the Muzaffariri dynasty, who later took possession 
of KirmAn (in 741/13401)- 

Before the earthquake of 1896 there still existed 
in Kirman the Knbba-yt sabs (remains of the madrasa 
of TurkAnAbad) bearing the date 640/1x21-3 (i.e. 
contemporary- with Rukn a!-D 1 n) This "green 
mausoleum" was the family tomb for the dynasty 
(cf. P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia, 
London 1902, 60-2, 194, 264). TurkSn KhAtun 
founded the little towns of Sar-asiyab and Catrud, 
to which she brought a water supply. Suyurghatmlsh 
built the madrasa of Darb-i Naw, where he was 
buried. 

Bibliography: The special history of the 
Kutlugh-Khanids is the Simf al-'uld* li V-^fraf 
al-'ulyd, written in 716/1316-17. cf. Storey, i, 358, 
1297. The author N 5 $ir al-Din was the son of 
I<h w adia Muntadjab al-Dln Yazdl. tl>e trusted ad 
viser of IjCutb al-Dln (cf. the Paris ms., B. N. 
Persian No. 1377, f-. 125). On ButAfe. Rukn al-Dln 
and Kmb al-Dln, cf. 121 uwaynl, ed. Kazwlnl. ii, 
2rr-i8, tr. Boyle, ii, 476-82. On the whole dynasty: 
Ta’ri&b-t gusida.ed. Browne, 527-35. 625: Mirkh w - 
and, RatrJal a^$a/d^ Bombay 1266. iv. 128-31; 
cf. E. A. Strandmari, Ckuandamir's a/handling am 
Qaraeh\ta\ska 1 Kirman, Helsingfors 1869; 
Kh w Andarnlr fjabib al-siyar, Bombay, ii/3, 10-12; 
Munedjdjim-ba£hl f Turkish tr., Istanbul 1285, iii, 
587; Rieu also quotes Wa$? 5 f, iii (to the year 
694) nnd the Geography of tfufi;-i Abru, part ii, 
which seems to contain full references. Cf. also 
d'Ohsson, Hist, dcs Mongols, iii, 5, 19, 32, 131-3, 
396; iv, 90*3. 369, 485; Zaiubaur, Manuel, 237; 
Boyle, in Camb. hist, of Iran, v, 323* 

2. The title KutlughKhan was conferred in 
629/1231 by Ogedey on Abu Bakr b. Sa*d, the Sal- 
g^nrid (fl.x'-l, cf. d’Ohsson. iii. 398. 

(V. Minorsky) 

KIJTLUCH-SHAh NOYAN. a notable Mongol 
amir in IlkhSnid Persia, especially during the reigns 
of Gh 5 z 5 n Khan and Oldjeytti ( 694 - 7 * 6 / I2 95 *» 3 t 6 )- 
He was a member of the Manqut tribe, and a des¬ 
cendant of Cingiz Khan's general Djedey Noyan. 

After the accession of GhSzan. Jvutlugh-Shih 
led the pursuit of the amir Nawruz, besieged Har 5 t, 


where Nawruz had taken refuge, and captured and 
executed him in 696/1297. He was also charged with 
the execution of the fallen icaxir Sadr at-Din. In 
698/1299 he was sent by Qjazan to Rum to suppress 
the revolt of prince SQlaraUjb. In 699/1299 he ac¬ 
companied Qh^zAn’s invasion of Syria, and was 
subsequently appointed by him shalina of Damascus. 
He commanded the right wing of the Tl&banid army 
when the Mamlttk forces were defeated at Him?. 
During the Syrian campaign of 703/1303, Kutlugh* 
Sh 5 h was less successful; he was defeated by the 
Mamluks at Mardj al-Suffar. He among others was 
held responsible by Ghazan, and together with his 
fellow-general Cuban he was sentenced to be beaten 
with rods at the judicial enquiry (yargAri) which 
followed his precipitate return to Persia. Any eclipse 
that Kutlugh-Sljah may have suffered as a result 
of this defeat was only temporary, however. On his 
accession in 704/1304, the Ilkjjin OldjeytU appointed 
him commander-in-chief. But in 707/1307 Oldjeytii's 
armies invaded GlUn, and during the campaign 
Kutlugh Shah was defeated and killed. His death 
cleared the way for the later ascendancy of Ciibin 
in the Ilk]».»uid state. 

Kutluglj-Shah's eminence among the amirs of 
his time is amply attested in anecdotes concerning 
hirn. KAshanl records that during a dispute at court 
between Hanafls and Shafts during the reign of 
Oldjcytu, Kutlugh-jjhAh urged in his exasperation 
that the Mongols should abandon Islam—of whose 
tenets he is represented as having a very curious 
conception—and return to the yasdk and yusin of 
Cingiz K&Sn [Ta’rikk-i l Id^aytu, ed. M. Hambly, 
Tehran 1969, 98 =* Aya Sofya MS 3019, f. 178a). 
On the other hand, in Ibn Bazzaz’s Safu'al al'fafd, 
a near-contemporary life of Shavkh Safi al-Dln 
of Ardabll, ho is shown as a devotee of §ufl shayhhs, 
and there is an entertaining account of how in a 
contest of piety and abstinence, Kutlugfo-Shah's 
favoured shaykh was beaten by GhAzan Khin's 
candidate, Shavkh Zahid Gilanl (ed. Abmad b. 
Karim TabrizI, lith. Bombay 1911, 38-9 — Aya 
Sofya MS 3099, f. 28b). 

Bibliography: references in Cambridge history 

of Iran , v, ed. J. A. Boyle, Cambridge, 1968; 

B. Spuler, D\c Mongolen in Iran', Berlin 1968. 

(D. 0 . Morgan) 

fcUTN. Kutun (A.), cotton. 

r. In the mediaeval Arab and 
Persian lands. 

In the period of the Arab conquests cotton had 
already been propagated from India to eastern 
Persia and the neighbouring lands. It was cultivated 
everywhere and a flourishing industry produced 
cotton goods there. The Arab geographers, in des¬ 
cribing the economy of these lands in the *Abbasid 
period, speak especially of the production of cotton 
goods, but there is good reason to suppose that these 
factories used the cotton planted in their own regions. 

In modern Afghanistan, K 5 bul and Herat had 
cotton factories which were known for the excellent 
quality of their products. Kabul exported cotton 
goods as far as China. Marw and NIshipur were the 
most important centres of the cotton industry in 
Khurasan. The province of Marw also exported large 
quantities of raw cotton, much appreciated for its 
softness. The cotton materials produced at Marw, 
especially mu iham, a cotton and silk fabric, were so 
renowned that, according to al-Tha c alibl, in all 
countries fine materials originating from KhurasAn 
were called shdhidjani (after the name of Marw). 
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The industry of N'isljapur was known for the material 
called fialfl The cotton goods of these two towns 
passed in the caliphal empire, according to an ob¬ 
servation of al-£)jihi? cited by al-Xfes'Alibl, as the 
best in the world. Transoxania also produced large 
quantities of cotton. From the province of it 
was exported into the Turkish lands. Samarkand, 
the small town of YVadh* r not far from it, Bukhara 
and Taw&wfs were the most important centres of 
the cotton Industry there, whilst Bukhara was 
renowned for its heavy cotton goods, whose firm 
fabric was praised. The cotton plantations had even 
been introduced into cold lands such as £h"arazm. 
Factories for cotton goods were also developed 
there, whose products, such as those called aran4i 
and amiri, enjoyed a great reputation. 

Djibai itself produced cotton and had factories 
which worked it, although on a smaller scale than 
those of JiiiurasAn. The Arab geographers of the 
4th/roth century relate that the cotton of the province 
of Rayy was exported as far as Htffc and Adfcarbfty- 
dJSn. Speaking of irrigation by means of subterranean 
canals in the province of I$fahftn, Ibn Hawkal 
remarks that it served for the cultivation of cotton. 
In Rinnan, there was a flourishing cotton industry 
at Bamm which doubtless used the raw material 
produced in the province. As for the province of 
Kars, there is no room for doubt about its presence 
there, for Ibn Hawkal points out to us the rate of tax 
levied on the cotton plantations in the district of 
-SJjfriz. Yard and AbarfcOya themselves had factories 
which certainly worked the cotton cultivated in 
their provinces. However, in this part of Persia, 
the cultivation of flax and its manufacture prevailed 
over that of cotton. 

At the end of the 3rdfcth century and tttginning 
of the 4 tn/xoth century, there were already cotton 
plantations in Upper Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine, but in these lands they constituted a new 
sector of agriculture. Al-I$|alfhrl, writing in the 
first half of the ^th/roth century, relates that in 
most of the lands of R 3 s aI- c Ayn, in Upper Mesopo¬ 
tamia, cotton was cultivated, and Ibn Hawkal speaks 
of the cotton plantations and cotton goods produc¬ 
tion in the town of ‘Arabftn, in the same province. 
Al-MuVaddasl, for his part, mentions cotton planta¬ 
tions in the district of Harrfln. Later on, Y&k&t 
mentions cotton goods' production at Hazza, a small 
town near R&s al- t Ayn. In the 4th/xoth century much 
cotton was also planted in the province of Aleppo 
and in Palestine, in the region of the Hula and in the 
Djawlan, near BAniySs. To judge by ihe description 
of Palestine by al-Mukuddasf, it was also cultivat¬ 
ed near Jerusalem. A passage in the description ol 
Upper Mesopotamia by Ibn Hawfeol reveals that the 
cotton plantations increased considerably in the 
jth/ioth century in this land, when the new lords, 
who had replaced the caliphal regime, established 
large estates and introduced the cultivation of 
industrial plants such as cotton. Ibn Hawkal speaks 
of tho Hamdanids, but there is reason to suppose that 
other dynasties were also involved. Whatever may 
be the case, the cultivation of cotton as yet only 
played a modest role in this period within the total 
agricultural production of these lands. Indeed, Ibn 
Hawkal specifies that cotton goods were imported 
from Upper Mesopotamia into Syria. 

In F.gypt, the cultivation of cotton constituted, 
in this period and also later, under the domination 
of the Fatiuiids, a still more limited agricultural 
sector. Several papyri, it is true, testify to the culti¬ 
vation of cotton in Egypt. In the 2iid-4th/8-ioth 


centuries, and other documents refer to cotton 
plantations in Egypt under the FAfimids. According 
to al-ldrlsl it was even exported in this period from 
Egypt to Libya. On the other hand, numerous 
Judaeo-Arabic documents preserved in the Cairo 
Geniza from the second half of the 5th/xith and 
first half of the Gth/ixth century show that cotton 
and cotton goods were imported from Sicily and es¬ 
pecially from Syria and Palestine. 

The same observation will be made as to the 
cultivation of cotton in the Maghrib in this period; 
it was planted almost everywhere but on a relatively 
small scale. Ibn Hawkal mentions the cotton planta¬ 
tions in the districts of Tunis and M*sOa in Algeria. 
Abfl ‘Ubayd al-Bakrl mentions too the cotton 
plantations in the province of M'sila and speaks of 
them further in his description of Mostaganem in 
western Algeria. In Morocco, cotton was planted, 
according to the reports of the Arab geographers, 
in the districts of Fez, Tad 13 , Basra and Kurt. In 
Islamic Spain it was cultivated, in the 4th/roth 
century, in the province of Seville and also in the 
district of Guadix, to the cast of Granada. 

In the period of the Crusades, the cultivation of 
cotton developed to a great extent in Syria, es¬ 
pecially in Its northern provinces. Several treaties 
concluded between Venice and the Ayvubid princes 
of \leppo and §ahyftn report the export of cotton 
from their state*. However, the great rise of cotton 
cultivation in Syria was to begin later, after the fall 
of the Crusader states. When the farmers lost the 
groat markets provided by the Crusaders' towns, there 
was a glut of cereals and they went over apparently 
to the cultivation of cotton. Already in 1304, some 
Venetian emissaries went to visit the Mamluk gover¬ 
nor of Safad, doubtless to negotiate with him con¬ 
cerning the trade in cotton, the plantations of which 
had increased considerably in his province. The de¬ 
population following the Black Death and the still 
further diminished demand for cereals accelerated this 
development, so that the export of Syrian cotton be¬ 
came an important sector of the Levant trade. 

The connection between the reduced demand for 
cereal* and the increase in cotton production emerges 
clearly from the development of agriculture in 
Upper Mesopotamia and Armenia. Marco Polo relates, 
at the end of the 13th century, that the provinces 
of Nlujjh and M&rdln produce enormous quantities of 
cotton which was worked there. Hamd Allah Mustaw- 
fi, writing in the first half of the 8th/r4th century, 
also speaks of the cot too plantations in the district 
of Mardln and still others in the districts of Bazab- 
dfl, liartalla and Irbil in Upper Mesopotamia and in 
the environs of Walas^jird in Armenia. The Venetian 
ambassador Giosafa Barbaro, who travelled across 
these lands in 1474, also mentions the cultivation 
of cotton and the cotton goods’ factories at MArdin 
as well as plantations in the district of Hi$n KayfS. 
The fiscal regulations of l r zun Hasan, then lord of 
this country, refer to the cotton industries of Urfa, 
‘Arobglr and Errindjan, towns today forming part of 
Turkey. In { Irik cotton was cultivated then in the 
districts of Baghdad, KOfa and Hilla. The accounts 
of Hamd Alllh Mustawfl of the agricultural produc¬ 
tion of several provinces of Persia are particularly 
significant in this regard, in so far as they mention 
cotton plantations in some districts which do not 
figure as producers of cotton in earlier sources. 
He speaks of large harvests of cotton iu several 
districts of Adjjarbaydjan. jjjibdl, KGhistan and Kir¬ 
man. There is no doubt that the diminution of the 
population and consequently of the demand for 
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cereals after the Mongol conquests led also the farmers 
of these regions to go over to the cultivation of cot¬ 
ton. AI Maw?il and several other towns then became 
centres of the cotton goods industry and their pro¬ 
ducts were exported to other lands, such as Egypt. 

In this latter country, the production of cotton 
also increased from the middle of the 7th/i3th cen¬ 
tury, although it was still imported from the Sudan. 
The Irish pilgrim Simeon Simconis, who in 1323 
passed by Fuwwa in the western delta, describes the 
plantations of cotton which he hod seen there and 
later, at the beginning of the 9th/:3th century, Em¬ 
manuel Piloti relates that cotton is the most impor¬ 
tant product of the province of al-GJiarbiyya. Arnold 
von Harff, a German traveller of the end of the 9th/ 
15th century, saw cotton plantations on his way from 
KMya to Ghazza. In the late Middle Ages, Egypt was 
also able to export cotton to Europe. 

Nevertheless, in no other country of the Near 
East was the role of cotton, in the late Middle Ages, 
as important as in Syria, nor was the volume of its 
production as considerable in relation to other crops; 
Syria exported large quantities of cotton to Europe, 
where it served as the raw material for the nourishing 
fustian industries in Lombardy and southern Ger¬ 
many. The great centres of the plantations were the 
region of Aleppo, the province of and the 

northern districts of Palestine. In northern Syria 
cotton was cultivated especially in the districts of 
Djabala, ‘Az 5 z and Sarmin (called Siamo by the Ita¬ 
lians, by confusion with al-SJiim), and in Palestine 
in the environs of Acre and in the valley of Jizrcel. 
But cotton was also planted in the province of Tripoli 
and on the coasts of Lebanon, near BayrOt, $ayda and 
Tyre. In the travel books which pilgrims in the Holy 
Land have left for us, there is mention of cotton 
plantations near Jaffa and Ramla. In Transjordania 
cotton was planted in the district of 'ArfolOn. Accord- 
ding to the Merchants’ Guide of Pegolotti, the cot¬ 
ton of Hamd was considered the best, and this state¬ 
ment Is corroborated by numerous price lists of the 
Venice market. But all varieties of Syrian cotton 
were more appreciated in Europe than the cotton ori¬ 
ginating from other countries, such as Turkey. 
Cyprus, Egypt or Malta. It was appreciated for its 
longer fibres and for being more flexible. Part of the 
Syrian cotton fed the cotton goods’ industry (espec¬ 
ially "bocasin" from the Turkish bugk&st) which flour- 
rished at Ba‘labakk, in the villages of the Lebanon, 
to the east of Tripoli and in the villages near Aleppo. 

It appears however that this industry only worked 
up a small part of the cotton produced in the country 1 
and that the greatest part of It was in fact destined 
for export. From the end of the 15th century, the 
Venetians made the largest purchases, while the 
Genoese traded especially in the cotton originating | 
from the Balkans or Turkey, where there existed 
important plantations in the provinces of Konya 
and Siwas. The Catalans, who, at the end of the 
14th century, still bought on a large scale in Syria, 
were supplied in the 15th century especially in Sicily. 1 
Venice sent each year two convoys of cogs to Syria, 
one in February and the olher in August Numerous 
documents which have been preserved iii the archives 
of Italy allow us to evaluate the volume o' the export 
of Syrian cotton by the Venetians. It will be concluded 
that in some periods of good (political and economic) 
conjuncture, the Venetians exported each year from 
Syria 8 r ooo sacks of raw cotton (apart from relatively 
small quantities of cotton thread) and in others, 
5,000. Since a sack contained, on average, 130 kg., , 
the value of these exports may be evaluated at ■ 


00-1*0,000 ducats a year. But when the price of 
cotton rose, at the beginning of the 15th century, 
from 24-5 ducats a kinfar (of northern Syria) to 
30-5 ducats, the Venetian investment rose to 200- 
230,000 ducats and more. Also, there were some 
years in which the Venetians bought Syrian cotton 
for 300,000 ducats. 

The registers of fiscal returns made in Palestine in 
1325-6 and 1555*6 indicate the large volume of 
cotton production in Galilee and also in the district 
of Jaffa after the conquest of the land by the Otto¬ 
mans. Indeed, Syria still exported cotton to Egypt 
and other couutries until the end of the 18th century. 
In Egypt cotton was cultivated, at the beginning 
of the r9th century, near DamaiihOr on the western 
branch of the Nile and in the provinces of SammanQd 
and Mansfira on its eastern branch. But these 
plantations were not of great extent. Then, in 1818 
or x8r9, the French engineer Louis Alexis Jumel 
discovered in Cairo a spedes of cotton which was 
distinguished by its long, strong fibres and began 
to cultivate it with the help of Muhammad ‘All. 
As the new species fetched a much higher price in 
Europe than the others, it was cultivated from r822 
on a large scale, principally on the eastern bank of 
the eastern branch of the Nile. Always under the 
sponsorship of Muhammad ‘All, experts on cotton 
cultivation were invited to Egypt and in 1830 a type 
of agricultural code (IJ’ihat sira'at at-fa! Lift) con¬ 
taining detailed instructions for the cultivation of 
cotton was published. However, the great rise of Its 
cultivation in Egypt only began in the 1860s, when 
the Civil War in America made the price of Egyptian 
cotton rise and the plantations were greatly enlarged. 
It is from this time that cotton has come to occupy a 
place of the first rank in the agriculture of Egypt. 
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(E. Asiitor) t 

2. In the Ottoman Empire. 

In western Turkish dialects, p*n[m)buk, patnuk , 
bamuh or matnuh (see 0. Clausen. A m etymological 
dictionary of pre thirteenth century Puckish) "cotton" 
is derived from Middle Persian pambak, while in eas¬ 
tern dialects cotton is pahtta, bakhla, or bakta 
(Radlolf, Varsuch ernes Wdrterbuches Jer T urkdiakete , 
Iv) and cotton cloth bokhtiy (Mahmud Kushgharl, 
l>ivdni* I.&gut-it-Turk, facs. ed. B. Atalay, 550; in 
Chinese po tie, see J. R. Hamilton, Les Ouigtcurs, 
Paris 1955, 57*8). In Uyghur, kebc: designated 
cotton. The word bds {bet) is a common vord for 
coarse cotton cloth in various dialects (abo in the 
forms of bos, bis, or bos , with a tiieory of its deriva¬ 
tion from the Greek &6oxo<;, Assyrian bits*, W. Bang, 
Vom Koklurkischcn turn Ostnanischcn, Berlin 1921,14 
n. s, now challenged; see G. Doerfcr and S. Tezcan, 
Worterbuch des Chaladsch, Budapest 1980, 91; 
H. Ecsedy, Bth, an exotic cloth in the Chinese imperial 
court, in AUorientalischc Forschuvgen , iii, t45-6?). 

Continuing a long tradition rf cotton growing 
and industry in Central Asia, the t'yghur Turks 
produced cotton and exported cotton textiles to 
China, as recorded in the Chinese sources of the 9th 
century (Hamilton, op.cit., Index, s.v. po-tul. 
Under the SaldjQks Ifl.r.l, cotton production and 
manufacture had apparently a considerable develop¬ 
ment in Asia Minor, in which principal towns had 
cotton bazaars (for instance, panbuh furustun in 
I<orya. AfiakI, Mandkib. 618) and caravanserais 
of cotton textiles (for al-Jihan al-Bazziil in the Stik 
al-Bazzdzin in Kirjhehir. see A. Tcntir. Coca oglu 
Nut el-Din, 23). "Cotton fabrics edged with gold 
embroidery•’ of LSdhifc (Laodicaeaon-Lykos, today 
Denizli) noted by Ibn Battuta , n 73^*322 (tr. Gibb, 
if, 425) famous all over Anatolia and referred 
to as late as the 9th/r5th century (see ‘Astjlk-Pasha- 
z5de, ed. Giese, 52). 

Although European markets preferred better- 
quality northern Syrian types (Unma, Aleppo) and 
those of Cilicia and Cyprus (in the 1330s. Pegolotti: 
cotottt: Heyd, Htstoire du commerce du Levant, il, 
463), a substantial part of the cotton imported into 
Europe in the fcth/i.}th and 9th/i5th centuries eanse 
from western and southern Anatolian ports—Ayaso- 
luk (Ephesus), Balat (Palatial, Alanya (‘Ala'iyya, 
Candelore), Antalya (Satalia), and Ayas (Lajazzo) 
(Heyd, it, 463: H. Wescher, 2335; M. Ma2zaoui, 
ch. 2). Cotton was grown in the immediate hinter¬ 
lands of these ports. The island of Chios became the 
main entrepot of the Anatolian cotton exported by 
the Genoese in this period. In the mid- 15th century, 
the value of the annual export of cotton via Chios 
was estimated at 600,000 ducats. Turkish cotton 
was re-exported by the Genoese to other European 
countries and even to the Maghrib (J. Hccrs, 393). 

Over the course of time, Venice tried to monopolise 
the import and distribution of imported cotton in 
the West. Venetian annual cotton trade with Lom¬ 
bard y alone was estimated to be worth 250,000 gold 
ducats in the i>th/«5th century (Wascher, 2337; 
M. VIa*zaoui, ibid.). By the end of the xoth/iCth 
century, Venice imported an average 4,000 tons 
annually from the Levant (8,000 sacks from Cyprus 
and 6,000 from Izmir). The expanding Swiss and 
German fustian industries were dependent on the 
cotton imported from the Levant. 

Although first known in Germany in ca. 978/1570, 


cotton from Brazil and the West Indies became a 
serious competitor only after the mid-i8th century. 
At that time, the cotton industries in France and 
England began to experience rapid growth. Fav 
voured by special trade privileges (sec imtiyazAt] 
granted by the Ottomans, France, England, and the 
Netherlands were then directly importing cottons 
from the Levant, and superseded Italy in cotton 
industries in the xxth/x7th century. The war of 
Cyprus (r570-1) can be taken as a turning point for 
the Venetian decline. 

Cotton-producing areas in the Ottoman Empire before 
I2J$\x8oo. Ottoman survey books, customs registers, 
guilds and price regulations, as well as jdji court 
records, attest to a very active cotton manufacturing 
industry with export capacity in Anatolia, both in 
the small towns near main cotton producing areas as 
well as in the large cities with extensive dye-houses 
in the 9th/13 th and iolh/i6th centuries. 

Apart from a growing demand by the Europeans 
and from internal trade, Ihe state's need of cotton 
products for the navy and army too appears to have 
become one of the factors contributing to the exten¬ 
sion of cotton production and that of certain kinds 
of cotton fabrics. According to the tax regulations 
of the gth/isih and iotb/i6th centuries (see 5. L. 
Barkau, Kanunlar, Index, s.v. panbuk . penbe), tithes 
on cotton produce were collected in the provinces 
of western Anatolia (Kbudfiwendigar, Karas!, 
Kutahya, Aydln), of the Aegean Sea and Greece 
(Triccala, Morea. Euboea, Chios), of southwestern 
Anatolia (Karaniaii, tfamld-ili, tt-il, Adana, Sis, 
Ozer) and south-eastern Anatolia (Malatya, Beblsnl, 
<Arabglr, Kemafch, Ergani. MSrdln, Urfa, DiyAr- 
bakir. ami Maw?it). Northern limits of cotton culti¬ 
vation on the southern Mediterranean coast reached 
as far as north as F.girdir lake (X. de Planhol, Dc 
la plaint pamphylienne, Jig. 7). Today, the cotton 
cultivation is concentrated in the valleys of Gedizand 
the two Menderet rivers, and in the Cukurova (Cili¬ 
cia), and to a lesser degree, in the Antalya, Hatay, 
Maringl], and Diyflrbakr areas (Atlas of Turkey, 
map no. 75). 

The Ottoman survey of the Aydln province 
dated 859/1455 (Bafvekfllet Arjivi, Istanbul, No 1/ 
iM), which included the Ku^Qk-Menderesand Buvuk- 
Menderes valleys with the Izmir (Smyrna) area, attest 
to extensive cotton cultivation in the region. In 
many villages (Adakitlu, Yusuflu, Ryzdeghan, Hay- 
dara, Orta-Seyid, Calishu, Kalu-beg.'u, KutUldj. etc.) 
cotton production was near or sometimes exceeded 
wheat production. Isalu-beglu, for example, where 
two Turkmen nomad groups had settled, produced 
about 8.44 tons of cotton against 5.83 tons of wheat 
in 858-9/1454-3. These were flooded lands and mostly 
settled by Tiirkmen nomads by the mid-xsth century. 
Obviously, cotton production in this area was oriented 
to supplying distant markets as well as to supplying 
towns and cities exporting cotton goods in the region. 
In the interior, the Beypazar! Mik^aiicd^c area in the 
Sakarya-Kirmir valley, a number of villages (Ccltuk, 
Karakoy, Siirmeli, Kayalar, Sobran, KlzIljfla-vIrSn, 
Bash vlran, Yarlnidja-Avshar, Cay, etc.) showed a 
different structure with a much more limited produc¬ 
tion of cotton compared to other crops—wheat, bar¬ 
ley, and rice (see the tahrit and uafif registers of 
Khudawcndigar province, ed. O.L. Barkan). Appar¬ 
ently, this area supplied cotton to the nearby towns 
as well as to Ankara, the important centre of loom 
industries in this region. The area of Tofcat, another 
important centre of cotton industry, displays a si¬ 
milar situation. Here.Venk, Karabisar, Nilcsar, Fells, 
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Katar.and Karakush in particular, cottoncultivation 
constituted only a small percentage of the overall 
agricultural production (H. Islainoglu, Dynamics of 
agricultural production, ch. 2) The general trend, 
however, showed an increase in cotton production, 
over ten times in some areas. In no case is there a 
shift to monoculture In the period before the r 3th/ 
19th century. 

According to the Ottoman surveys of the 10th/ 
16th century (Soysal, 3a), 6,506 hectares or 19% 
of the cultivated land in the sandjak of Adana was 
devoted to cotton, while barley and wheat cultiva¬ 
tion took an area four times larger. By the middle 
of the xath/iSth century, the cotton production of 
the Cukurova appears to have been quite important. 
O'Hegucrty (200) tells us that in the good harvest 
years, “cotton of Adana" was exported from Izmir. 

Varieties of Indian gossypiurn herbauum, the so- 
called yerli (“native") cotton, were well suited to 
the climate and soil conditions, and were known 
as the only varieties cultivated in Asia Minor until 
the I3th/i9th century. Yielding a coarse fibre, thick, 
short, and of unequal length and curl, this variety 
was not considered suitable for fine cotton fabrics. 
However, in the KIrknghaf area in the Ba|fir£ay 
valley, in the Hamld-ili, Gelibolu (Gallipoli) the Cuku¬ 
rova (Adana, Cilicia), and To^at areas, superior va¬ 
rieties were produced for making fine boghasl fabrics. 
It was in the second hall of the I3th/i9th century that 
American and Egyptian varieties were introduced 
and cultivated in .Asia Minor and the Balkans. In 
X333/I94 1 , however, 90-95% of the cotton production 
in western Anatolia and the Adana region still came 
from the yerli varieties (W. F. Briick, Tiirkische 
Baumirollwirtscha/t, tr. C. Issawi, The economic 
history of Turkey, Chicago 1980, 242-6; Turk ziraat 

tarihi, 129-35) 

At the exhibition of Istanbul of 1279/1863, many 
qualities of cottons from various parts of the Empire 
were displayed: 24 varieties from western Anatolia, 
4 from l$«l ( 16 -il), 3 from Adana, x from Ma^a&fc, 
l from Mardiri, 1 from Diyarbakir, 7 from Amasya, 
6 from Serez, 4 from Filibe, 3 from Edirne, 3 from 
Drama, 1 from Trikkala, x from Rhodes, 9 from 
Syria, and 4 from Egypt. Egyptians cottons were con¬ 
sidered the best quality, while those of Ay din, though 
of short fibre, were preferred for their colour and 
strength [Tiirh ziraat tarihi, r66). Of the varieties 
of western Anatolia, that of Subtfa and KIrkaghai 
were rated first, with those of Akbi? 3 r, Ka$aba, 
Klnlk. and Baytndlr coming next. KirkagliaC and 
Akhi$ 3 r. as well as Gelibolu, were the chief suppliers 
of the Istanbul cotton industries in the ixtb/i7th 
century (Esndf ni;dtniari, in the MUftHlttk Arfivi, 
Istanbul). 

Cotton-producing lands were listed among the 
best quality lands, and a higher land tax was im¬ 
posed (Ulugay, doc. 41). Tithe on cotton was, as 
a rule, one-tenth, while in grain it was one-eighth. 

Irrigation works for cotton growing were carried 
out only on large fnmis organised and created by 
the Hite (sec Vakijlar dergisi, ii, 364-3)- On big 
farms, ortakdil s, sharecroppers, were usually em¬ 
ployed, and one-third of the crop went to the land- 
owner (at Tuigutlu in $arufcban, see Ulucay, doc. 
no. 33). Such farms of the Hite were almost always 
converted into awgdf. On lands under the timir 
(9.®.] system, cotton was grown by individual peasants 
using primitive means, and often with no irrigation. 
Disputes arose when cotton prices were low and the 
jimJr-holder tried to leave the tithe to the peasant and 
ask instead for cash (examples in Ulu9ay, docs. 33,41)- 


In Ottoman Egypt, cotton was grown on irrigated 
land in parts of Middle Egypt and the Delta. Egypt, 
however, had to Import cotton from Syria to meet 
the needs of its cotton industries. By the end of 
the X2th/i8th century, the imports of Syrian cotton 
reached 2,000-3,000 bales (Raymond, i, 190, 250, 
273. 3 * 7 -t 8 ). A special mukdfa'a [?.v.] was established 
on the cotton trade in the ports of Rosetta and Bulik 
in 1132/1720-1 and 1x61/1740 respectively, which 
provided evidence of the growing importance of cot¬ 
ton in the Egyptian economy. During the same period, 
the cotton markets at BulSk:, Damietta, Rosotta, 
Mat allot al-Kubra, Man$ura and Semcndd, united 
under one tmikdfa'a, brought 2,195,000 paras per 
year in tax revenues collected on cotton grown in 
Egypt or imported from Syria. The total amount 
of this cotton was approximately 24,000 bales 
|i bale = 325 rafi or 143,9 kg). The muk&fa'a figures 
show an eight-fold increase in the period 1169-82/ 
1755 - 68 , falling to half that amount in the following 
period 1183-1213/1769-98 (see S. Shaw, Ottoman 
Fgypt, Index, s.v. cotton; for the following period, 
see E. R. J. Owen, Cotton and the Egyptian economy, 
Oxford 1969). 

Already in the 9<h/x5th century, the coastal plains 
between Drama and Karaferye (Verroia) and Vodena 
formed an important cotton producing area in Rumiii. 
In 1x63/1731, the Venetian consul Choidas es¬ 
timated the total amount of raw cotton exported 
from this area to be 13,000 bales (7,000 for France, 
4,000 for Venice; in Salonica, 1 bale was equal to 
no, sometimes too okkas, sec Svoronos, 249), while 
in 1212/179/. Felix dc Beau jour’s estimate was 6 o,ooo 
bales of both raw cotton and cotton yam exported 
(40.000 to Germany, 10,000 to France). In 1211/1796, 
de Beaujour gives a record 98.500 bales for the total 
export of raw cotton (50.000 to London and Arnster 
dam, 30,000 to Germany and 12,000 to France). 
De Beaujour that only 10,000 bales were consumed 
in the area itself. 

The cotton boom in the second half ol the r2th/x8th 
century was apparently responsible for the structural 
changes in the area, sc. the shift from rice cultivation 
to cotton, the reclamation of new land for cotton 
agriculture, the extension of big liftlik* and com¬ 
mercialisation of agriculture, and the growing 
prosperity of the big a'ydtis with increasing control 
of the land and peasant labour. 

The organisation oj cotton trade and industries. 
The $<14*1 court records and market regulations 
provide us with quite detailed information on the 
processes of cotton trade and manufacture in the 
Ottoman towns (see Ibtisdb regulations in Tarih 
vesikalart, nos. 5, 7, 9 i for court records see Elu(ay). 

In cotton producing areas, hozak, i.e. cotton 
bolls, and cotton cleaned from its seeds, was brought 
to nearby town markets, usually by camels (UluQay, 
doc. 22). In towns, special markets, penbe pazart, 
were reserved for cotton sale. Most of the crop 
was purchased in small quantities by local djulldhs 
or lul&hs, spinners who were poor townsiolk, mostly 
women. Usually, foreign merchants (rom the port 
cities tried to reach producers or local markets through 
their agents. In order to get the best grade cottons, 
the merchants, in keen competition among them¬ 
selves, used a system of advanced paymeu t for a crop 
directly to the producers through their "factors". 
The system of a future contract was bitterly de¬ 
nounced by the French, since they said it caused 
scandalous competition, resulting in higher prices 
(Masson, ii, 435). Also, native middle-men or specula¬ 
tors in the cotton trade, mostly consisting of members 
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of the Ottoman <lite along with Jews and Armenians 
in the Izmir area, bought the next season’s produce 
in advance. Such contracts, colled salam, widely 
practised in Islamic countries, were strictly regulated 
in Islamic law because of the uncertainty about 
the subject of contract (sec al-Jab&wf, Kitdb ul - 
Shut it l al-kabir, ed. J. A. Wakin, New York 1972). 

The customs registers provide definitive evidence 
that there was a group of Anatolian merchants 
who specialised in the cotton trade and who took 
their cotton goods as for as the northern Black Sea 
ports (Inalcik, The Black Sea, 9x107). The cottons 
in hairsacks or bales were taken in caravans into cen¬ 
tres such as Kayseri, Ankara, Bursa, Kas^amonu, 
Tok5t and other parts of the Empire or by sea to 
Europe. Public regulations provided that all cotton 
imported for sale in the large cities had to be brought 
into a special building, called the penbe babbdul. 
Cotton was to be weighed, taxed, and distributed 
there. For accomodating caravan merchants with 
their cotton goods, special caravanserais (penbe- 
hhdnl, wakalat al-frufn in Egypt) were built (Ray¬ 
mond, ii, 640). 

In the penbe habbdttl, each member of the guild 
of ballddjs purchased his share of cotton at the 
officially-fixed price ( narkh-i djori) under the super¬ 
vision of the kadkhudd and yigit-bash I of the guild. 
The lta/hidjin , or carders, separated the fibre from 
the seed by beating 'alma or talma) the cotton with 
a ketndn or yay, a bow-like instrument, to make 
the cotton clean and fluffy. The halld&in were also 
cotton dealers in the cities. According to a regulation 
dated x 138/1717 (Istanbul e$ndf nifdmlari), there 
were 104 luilludi s in Istanbul, 15 in Galata (Pera), 
9 in Oskudar and 4 in Eyup. 

Each group of artisans was responsible for a stage 
in manufacturing. They were organised in kit jet s, 
guilds, and their shops occupied the same street 
or bj^dn. 

For example, in Magnisa, a relatively small 
town but an important centre of production of cot¬ 
tons, we find pamukfaular (cotton dealers), (hullahlar 
or baditler (weavers of coarse cottons), boglunidJUar 
(weavers of fine cottons), and bexidx s (dealers of 
cotton stuffs) directly involved in co'.ton trade and 
industry, while boyad^llat (dyers), takye&iler (cap¬ 
makers), yoegkan4iBar (quilt-makers), and terxiler 
(tailors) were considered as related crafts. In 980/1572, 
there were 530 hal/ddjs, xao dyers, and 150 bessds s 
in Magaisa (t'lu^ay, doc. 64). Each craft guild 
elected its governing body, a skayk/j, a kadkhudd, 
a yigil-bajhl, and a committee of experts (chl-i 
khtbra) responsible for the supervision of the guild 
regulations, called nifdm or kdtttbi fa.v.J. IJjuUdhs 
in Magnisa bad an akhi baba (see akhII as the head 
of the guild (Uluqay, doc. 38, dated 1044/1634). 
In important cities, these men obtained through 
local ££l<s the Sultan’s diploma empowering them to 
exercise authority over their guild members and to 
get the support of the local law-enforcing bodies. 

In Istanbul, the guilds using cotton goods were 
khayydfdr. (tailors), friwt ik^iuydn (makers of wadded 
headgear for men), tdhyedjiydn (makers of headdress 
for women), yorghand^lydn (quilt-makers), gSmUkiji- 
ydn (shirt-makers), dulbcnddjjydn (dealers of muslim 
turbans), yaghllkdjlyan (dealers of napkins and hand¬ 
kerchiefs), and iadirdiiydn (tent makers); for Cairo, 
EvliyS Celebi (x, 370-1) gives a similar list of crafts 
and dealers. In both cities, guilds dealing with cottons 
were included in the group of 14 crafts connected 
with clothing or home furnishings, headed by the 
chief tailor. 


Basxdzs (in Turkish bezzdz), textile dealers, can 
be classified into two groups: big merchants of inter¬ 
national or interregional connections; and local 
traders (see Edirne askeri hassJmi, ed. Barkau, 
‘43» 261, 303, 306, 30S, 325, 344. 352, 40b, 42T). 
The former dealt with costly goods, cottons, silks, 
and woollens, products of Anatolia, Aleppo, Damas¬ 
cus, Yemen, Egypt, Baghdad and India. Their stocks 
and n-edits amounted to big sums, sometimes over 
one million ak/as or about 16,000 Venetian ducats in 
the lolh/iMh century. They supplied the local guilds 
of dressmakers, cap makers, etc. with imported 
materials or re-exported them to distant areas usually 
on credit These big merchants usually had their 
shops in the baxtdziyya or baxxdustdn (in Turkish, 
bedestan or bedesten) in the cities (see Inalcik, The 
hub oj the city: the Bedestan oj Istanbul, m International 
Journal 0/ Turkish Studies, i, 1-17), and were the 
wealthiest and most respectable members of the 
society. As far as their social background was con¬ 
cerned, manv of them came from the ruling 41ite 
[ibid .). 

The second group included those dealers of modest 
capital, dealing only in local trade in the city. Their 
■docks usually consisted of cheap cottons, and a 
large variety of textiles m small amounts. In Edime, 
we find former Janissaries among their ranks (Barkan, 
op. at., 30A, 308), but also a big merchant of Janissary 
origin (270). 

Some ol the big bexsdx s specialised in importing 
or selling particular kinds of cotton goods. 

Market dynamics. Artisans and dealers in cottons 
had a variety of difficulties as a result of shortages of 
raw materials, competition from other centres of pro¬ 
duction, and intrusions by related guilds in procure¬ 
ment of raw materials and marketing. It was in 
large cities or export oriented production centres with 
u dynamic economy that strains and conflicts were 
particularly acute and recurrent. There was a kind 
of delicate balance established by custom and regu¬ 
lation among the guilds which performed successive 
stages of manufacturing. If one guild in cotton crafts 
or some members of it diverged from the standards or 
marketing rules laid down in the regulations, the 
other guilds were disturbed and the whole system af¬ 
fected. Consequently, the government was usually 
scrupulously conservative in keeping the old stand¬ 
ards and regulations, aud often intervened authori¬ 
tatively to restore the established norms. However, 
should the public interest require modifications, the 
innovations were accepted and introduced into the 
regulations. It was usually through the local kadi 
(f.v.) that the government changed the regulations; 
he consulted with the guild officers and elders in 
making these changes. 

In the regulations, the quality and measures of 
each product were laid down. Prices were fixed 
periodically, every three or six months, by the kadi 
in consultation with the representatives of each 
guild. Djulluhs.. for example, were required to make 
coarse cotton fabrics called baladi, three arshin or 
a.04 metres long, and butuk re rub c or 49.5 cm wide, 
with 1,600 threads at warp (Bursa ihlisdb, II 7, 33, 
908/1502). 

It was the duty of the officers of the guild, yigil- 
bashl and ahl 1 khibra, in particular, to supervise 
the standards during the process of manufacturing. 
The goods were also inspected by the mufitasib [see 
hisba] when marketed. Periodically, the government 
conducted inspections using special inspectors 
sent from the capital (see Bursa ihtisdb, 
loc.ciL). In larger cities, growing demand and the 
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import of cheaper grades of cottons caused diffi¬ 
culties for the town handicrafts under regulations 
with strict standards. Despite the periodic inspections, 
the regulations and standards for town handicrafts 
were often ignored in order to produce cheap pro¬ 
ducts so as to compete with imports (see ibid.). 

Not being organised as a guild, spinners of cotton 
yam in cities came from among the poorest segments 
of the population, mostly poor women and children. 
They purchased cotton at the cotton market directly 
from the peasants or from the Aoi/i/fjs. This group 
of spinners, the real proletariat in the Ottoman 
cities, was particularly vulnerable to the speculation 
which caused unfair competition and unemployment 
among them. They often claimed that the merchants 
caused shortages and high prices by purchasing 
and re-exporting the imported cotton. Also, since 
too many spinning wheels depleted quickly the 
cotton supply at the market, the government restrict¬ 
ed the number of the wheels in a town so that .Hand 
spinners could find enough raw cotton for their use 
(Ulujay, doc. 25). Sensitive to the complaints of the 
poor masses in the towns, the government repeatedly 
ruled that no merchants could purchase raw- cotton 
until after the town spinners and weavers had com¬ 
pleted their purchases at the cotton market. 

Cotton manufacturers in large cities distant from 
the cotton producing areas were usually supplied 
with imported cotton yarn (Bursa ihtisab, II-7, 33) 
as opposed to bulky raw cotton with high transpor¬ 
tation costs. Under regulations, imported yam was 
to be available to the weavers directly from the im¬ 
porters. The regulations forbade the dealers of cotton 
yarn of the city to re-sell imported yarn to mer¬ 
chants—a measure taken to prevent the prices of 
cotton goods from going up and disrupting the 
price system set up by the regulations. Actually, 
better prices offered by tlie Europeans tempted local 
merchants to engage in smuggling with the foreigners. 
The government acted energetically to prevent 
this (I'aroqhi, $chirlefmc, ch. 2, 73-4). 

The important issue for bcszdss, sellers of cotton 
textiles, was to protect their monopoly of sale in 
the city. Both weavers in the city or merchants from 
outside (in Magnisa, native Armenians or those of 
Persia) sometimes sold their wares in the bazars 
of &A4ns (caravanserais) or as peddlers in the back 
streets. All finished goods, however, either locally 
made or imported, had to be sold under regulation 
to the dealers of cotton in the city (Ulu^ay, docs. 16, 
. 14 , 43 , 48. all belonging to the nthlljth century). 
In Magnisa the bezzdzs obtained the Sultan’s order, 
which protected their monopoly and banned Ar¬ 
menians of Persia from having shops ami competing 
with the town dealers (Ulu^ay, doc. 61; cf. A. Refik, 
Istanbul t too’F 2oo, 40-1). 

Bezxass were also concerned with keeping up the 
standard in the size of the cottons and the quality 
of cotton and dyes used in the fabric. The finished 
goods were to be inspected and stamped by the 
government agents at a specified place in the cotton 
textile market tbogkasipaxari). Those products 
found short of standards were fined one aMa for 
each two partnaks (x parmak 2.83 cm.) of coarse 
boghasl and for one parmak of fine quality (UIu$ay, 
doc. 3). The rtsm-i tamgka or stamp tax was 2 atfia s 
for each two (fAiriS (z dhird* of the bazaar 68 cm.) 
of fine cotton fabrics such as el\tan, aladia and white 
boghasl and for each ten third's of astarllk, a kind 
of coarse cotton fabric (this rate was valid in the 
provinces of Sarukhhn. Aydln, Menteshc, and Sughla 
in Ranud&n *070/1659; Ulusay, doc. 46). 


Concentration in cotton loom industries. In the 
I2th/i8th century, the makers of towels of all kinds 
[pe&tcmdt, katvlu, and siUfjieJt), kerchiefs (makrama 
or makrama), white "raw" ,1 Jadja, and bundle 
wrappers (bogkta) were permitted to work only in 
the workshops in the three s in the district 
of KIz-tashI in Istanbul Gedikler, Istanbul 

1333/1907. 17). 

Again in Istanbul, the makers of printed cottons 
( bosmadjl ), all located at Wezlr-kh 3 nf, were or¬ 
ganised in 27 gsdiH or workshops with patent. In 
1138/1725, there were 192 basma&Is in the gedik s, 
each gedik consisting of one master, one associate 
(fkerik) and several journeymen (khalifa or &o//a). 
Thirty-three of them were Muslim and the rest were 
Armenian. The kad^kuda, or head of the guild, was 
Muslim, while his associate was an Armenian. Consid¬ 
ered as "workers" ( t am4U), they worked for mer¬ 
chants or individual citizens in return for a fee 
(Efndf nifdmlarl). Such centres of manufacturing ac¬ 
tivities were created, as a rule, as part of the u-akf 
if.r.T establishments and were rented to the members 
of the guilds (see A. Refik, Istanbul rroo-raoo, 98). 
Thus the state or the members of the ruling 61 ite 
became instrumental in constructing "factories" (A dr- 
khdne) or workshops which brought together the ar¬ 
tisans of the same manufacture in one place. The con¬ 
fessed purpose for it was to serve the public by 
making goods abundant andchcap (rdyeg&n vs rakkif). 
The leases for the shops included the provision that 
the leasers acquired the monopoly of the manufacture 
of a specific product. In 1x02/1690 the basmaJih 
obtained such a monopoly in an area from the Black 
Sea mouth of the Bosphorus down to the mouth of the 
Dardanelles on the Aegean. Also, the Ottoman go¬ 
vernment sent orders to the main production centres 
for large quantities of sailcloth for the navy (Uzun^ar- 
$j1i, Bakriye, 315) aud coarse cottons for lining 
and underwear for the soldiery m Istanbul (Utun^ar- 
*ih, i. 282-4). 

Government orders involving the output of large 
quantities of cotton goods in a limited period of 
time appear to have generated changes in the volume, 
prices, and even in the organisation of manufacturing 
in the centres of cotton production. The areas most 
affected by this situation were those closest to the 
Ottoman capital or those connected with it by 
sea—Gelibolu, Bergama, Cyprus. Livadia. Athens, 
Euboea, Stifa and Aleppo (Uzunoarjili, Bahriye, 515; 
Faroqhi, $ehirl*fme t 65-73)- 

Export centres. It can safely be said that, next to 
leather manufactures, the cotton industry with a 
large export capacity was the most important of all 
the industries in the Ottoman dominions, particularly 
in western Anatolia, Syria, upper Mesopotamia and 
southern Macedonia. It constituted the foundation of 
economic prosperity and urban development in the 
empire until the I3th/r9th century- The high cost of 
transport of the bulky raw cotton accounted for the 
concentration of cotton industries in districts near 
cotton production areas, whereas finished goods, 
cost.'y cotton textiles, boghasl and dulbend, as well 
as cheaper cottons, kirbas and astar, and cotton yam 
were sent by sea or land to all part of the Empire 
and to Europe. 

First among the main areas of cotton industries 
with large export capacity was western Anatolia 
during the gth/isth and ioth/r6th centuries. The 
most active towns in this region at this period were 
Bergama, Magnisa, Menemen, Tire, U$ak.Gordes and 
Denizli. Tire specialised in making pillow and matt¬ 
ress cases, aladfa, as well as cotton thread, called 
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Cottons imported in the northern Black Sea lands in ca . 1164/1750. 

(x groush *- 40 para = 120 ak*a*. > arshin « 68 cm; 1 okka *= 1,2828 gr.) 


Thousand 
in groush 

Price 

Origin 

7 'okat-basmasl 
(prints of Tokat) 

200 

6-10 para per arshin 

TokAt 

Bogbasl 

(line cotton fabric) 

400 

x'/j groush per piece 0/ xo arsjjln 

Tok-Af. Kasfamonu, 
Amasya 

A star or bes 
(coarse, cotton fabnc) 

250 


from various Anatolian 
towns (Corumbezi, dag • 
bexi, etc.) 

Dulbmd 

(Muslin) 

10-12 

17 20 groush per piece 


C ember 

(handkerchief and headdress) 

250 

6*/ a groush per piece 

Anatolian as well as Euro¬ 
pean and Indian kinds 

Cotton shirts 

4 

2*/| groush per piece 

— 

Cotton yarn 

7-5 

2'/a groush per okka 

— 

Towels of Serres 

8-10 

— 

Serres 

PeshUmdl 

ro 

15 para to xo groush per piece 

Sinope, Istanbul 

Threads 

16x8 

30-35 para per okka 

— 

Gediz-bezi 

600 bales 

50-65 para per piece of 20 ar&iji» 

Gcdiz in western Anatolia 


Source: M. de Peyssonel, Trait/sur la Met Moire, Paris 1757. 


rishte-yi Tire or simply Tire. Bergama specialised 
in sailcloth for the navy. The Hamld-ili was known 
in the gth/isth century lor its large exports of bo- 
tkasi from such centres as Ulu-Borlu (Borlu), Egir- 
dir. Burdur and Isparta. Products from this area 
were sent to the great transit centre of Bursa, where 
they were dyed and re-exported (on the dependence 
of the area on Bursa market, see Tarih leukahirt. 
11 -7. 32). The Hamld-ili appears to have dramatically 
increased its production of cotton fabrics by the 
mid-ioth/i6th century (Faroqhi. $ehirlefme, 96). 

During the ioth/i6th century*, the Antalya and 
the Silifke-Mut areas on the Mediterranean coast 
appear to have been among the most important areas 
of cotton growing and processing Faroqhi, $rhirle j- 
me, 96-7). The Karam&n-Konya area, with centres at 
Konya and Ldranda, exported fine cottons. dUlbends, 
boghasls and ordinary bet to Istanbul and the Black 
Sea region. The boghasl of KaramAn was found among 
the imports of Buda (Hungary) in 980/1572 (L- Fekete 
and Gy. KAtdy-Nagy, ReehnungsbUeher tUrkiseker 
FinanxsteUen 1 n Buda. Budapest 1962. 227). 

Aleppo, along with Antakya (Antiki cottons), 
Kilis, ‘Ayntab (Ga2iantep) and Ma^a&h made up an¬ 
other major area of cotton industries with large capac¬ 
ity for export to the other parts of the Ottoman 
lands, Egypt, and F.urope. HaUbi cottons were among 
the imports to Kaffa as early as 892/1487 (Kaffa Cus¬ 
toms Register). The babbJn-l ptrbe, cotton scales 
tax in Aleppo, amounted to 13,000 aVas and dues at 
dyebouses to 50.000 aft/as in 926/1520 (Tapu dejteri, 
93). Half-a century later (Tapu dejteri, 544), the 
increase to 38,360 and 71,274 respectively can be 
taken as a proof of the development in cotton trade 
and industries in Aleppo. In the 1091/1680s and 
rroa/r69os, the costly cotton fabrics of the area, white 
and blue "daman” (of HamA), handkerchiefs and 
cotton yam were among the imports to France 
(Masson, i, table VIII). Ham A is described as “a city 
where the population made cotton yarn, cloaks 
for women, and towels” (EvliyA, iii, 60). Aleppo was 
also a transit centre for Indian cloths coming via 
Bajra-Baghdad in the nth/x7th century (Sahillioglu. 
Belgelerle tUrk tanhi, ix, 67). In Aleppo, imitations 


of the Indian cottons wrre made, while halcbi 
fabrics were imitated in Bursa and Istanbul. 

Further east, Mfirdfn (C.dyUny, Mar dm, 139, 1671 
and DivArbakir were important centres of cotton 
loom industries. Coarse cottons and red cotton 
yarn of DiyArbakir were exported .0 Istanbul and 

Europe. 

In northern Anatolia, the K'astamonu-Amasya- 
TokSt area developed as an important centre with 
large outlets in the northern Black Sea countries. 
According to the customs registers of Kaffa and 
Akkerman about 1100/1500 (tnalcik, The Slack Sea, 
95. 105), these lands imported large quantities of 
cotton textiles as well as cotton yarn and raw cotton. 
The imports included varieties of cotton cloths, such 
as htrbds, bogbasf, atadja, and balebi, as well as quilts, 
handkerchiefs, aprons, bath wraps, covers, thread, 
belts, and tents. Judging from the merchants taking 
these goods to Kaffa, one can conclude that western 
and southern Anatolian centres of cotton industries 
too took part in this trade also. Moreover, merchant! 
came from large centres of the cotton trade and in¬ 
dustries: Istanbul, Kastamonu, Sinope, Amasya, 
Merzifon, TokAt, and Bursa in northern Anatolia, 
and Bergama, L T *ak, Gardes, Menemen, Tire, and 
Denirlt in western Anatolia (ibid., xot). Merchants 
from Bursa imported cotton manufactures of Hamid- 
ili: those from Istanbul cottons of western Anatolia, 
and those from Kasfamonu and Sinope cottons of 
the Amasya-TokAt area. 

Altogether, cottons exported from Anatolia to 
northern Black Sea countries amounted to over one 
million groush in the mid- 1 8th century. It appears 
that foreign cotton imports were negligible in this 
period. 

The pattern of cotton trade between Anatolia 
and the north did not change much, as demonstrated 
by a comparison of this table with the data from the 
customs registers of Kaffa, Akkerman and Kili of 
the 1500s. 

Indian competition and the Ottoman cotton loom 
industries. Apparently it was the Levant market that 
originally contributed to the expansion of Indian 
cotton industries. India began to manufacture the 
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Ottoman types of cotton or cotton and silk fabrics 
much in demand in Turkey— &la£ia and fti/fnl—in 
in the ioth/i6th and irth/i7th centuries {aUejae* 
and cutlanees in the English East India Company do¬ 
cuments, see Chatidhuri, 502, 504). A India and buini 
were varieties already popular in Turkey before 90 61 
1500 (Customs Registers of Kaffa, Akkcrman and 
Kili). 

Indian textile imports to Turkey go back to the 
9th/isth century. In 675/1470, Mab'nud Gaw’m 
[f.v.] sent his agents from India to Bursa "with 
akttiiiha (cloths)” to trade there and in the Balkans 
(BflleUt i, xxiv, 69, 75, 95). The list of the Indian 
textiles, as found in the court records ot F.dime, 
includes Indian dark blue %tt(nl (Knlni-i Hindi Idd[i- 
uard) (960/1553), Indian napkins [peshkir i Hindi) 
( 977 /* 569 ), Indian kerchiefs (makrama i Hindi] (970/ 
1572 and 10x6/1608), kerchiefs of Ser-Hindi and B 1- 
hdri and Indian bogYasl, turbans, quilts, and gird¬ 
les ( Edirnt askeri JunsJtw, ed. Barkan, 120-3, 138, 
* 47 , -* 4 » 335 - 8 » 43 *)- Home inade/u/fl and bdfia were 
used in Turkey in much earlier times than in I-urope 
(phataes and bajtas in English, see Chaudhuri, ibid.) 

It is possible that while the Indian industries, 
alert to the demands of the Levant market, made 
necessary adjustments in fashion and varieties 
(Chaudhuri, 239-40, 247), the original Indian luxury 
fabrics became popular in the Ottoman lands, as in 
Europe, particularly from the mid-17th century on¬ 
wards. The fashion and use of Indian textiles became 
so widespread in the Ottoman lands that an Ottoman 
historian, Na*luia (iv, 293) claimed in the 1112/1700S 
that bullion sent to India to pay for Indian luxury 
textiles, had reached an alarming point for the whole 
economy of the Empire. He recommended the use of 
home-made products instead. At any rate, it was be¬ 
fore European cottons dominated the Ottoman mar¬ 
ket in the I3th/i9th century that Indian cottons, fine 
muslims, prints, aladfa and fru/ni types, as well as 
Indian cotton yarn, invaded and apparently threaten¬ 
ed the Ottoman native cotton industries. It was dur¬ 
ing the period 1071-1164/1660-1750 when India be¬ 
came the chief producer and exporter of cotton 
textiles in the world that Indian cotton fabrics 
began to be imported in great quantities into «he 
Ottoman markets. 

By xro2/r690, the Indian exports to this area 
were estimated at five times as many calicoes as 
to the British and Dutch markets (Chaudhuri, 245- 
16) although no figure is available. Indian textiles 
reached the transit centres of the Empire, Baghdad 
and Aleppo via Hormuz, and Ba$ra on the Persian 
Gulf and Djidda and Mecca via the Red Sea. In the 
spring of 1019/1610, in a caravan from Baghdad to 
Aleppo with 120 merchants, there were ten Indian 
merchants, all Muslims. Most of the merchants in the 
caravan were carrying indigo, drugs, silk, and Indian 
textiles. Although Arab and Persian merchants made 
up the majority of the merchants in the caravan, there 
were also Turks, Armenians, Christian Arabs and 
Italians (five persons). Two Persian merchants from 
Hamadan had Indian wares, including indigo, drugs, 
and three bales of cloth of Lahore, all estimated 
to be worth 12.000 groush (H. Sahillioglu, Bar tiiccar 
kervani, 63-9. 

In the Persian Gull, Basra and Bandar f Abbas 
(Gombroon) were two outlets through which Indian 
textiles entered the Ottoman and $afavid terri¬ 
tories (R. W. Ferricr, The trade bctxccen India and 
the Persian Gulf and the East India Cotnpary in the 
J 7 /H century, in Bengal: past and present, lxxxix/z, 
No. 168 (Calcutta, July-Dee. 1970), 189-98). An 


East India Company memorandum dated 1107/1695 
tells us that “the Moors drive a great trade from 
hence (sc. from Surat) to Persia, Bussora, Aden, 
Mocha, and Judda, where they dispose of those 
goods which from hence are carried throughout 
the Grand Signor’s Dominions" (Chaudhuri, 195). 
Gudjarit was the main emporium of Indian textiles 
to Basra. Turkey also received luxury fabrics from 
the PandiAb by the land route via Lahore and Kanda¬ 
har or Sind (Chaudhuri, 242-45). 

Also, an important part of the cotton fabrics 
imported by the Dutch and British from India 
was re-exported to America, West Africa, and the 
Levant (K. Glamann, Duich-Asiatic trade, Copen¬ 
hagen 1958, r 33 * 4 . * 43 )- In the last three decades of 
the nth/i7th century, however, the European market 
showed a great demand for Eastern textiles when the 
use of Indian cottan textiles became fashionable, be¬ 
ginning with the women of the upper class (Glamann, 
*331 Chaudhuri, 280-3; Masson, ii, 195). The fashion 
spread to lower classes, and initiated a dramatic 
increase in demand for cotton fabrics, despite the 
government prohibitions of the use of imported cot¬ 
tons which were brought about under pressure from 
the domestic industries of woollens and linen (pro¬ 
hibitions in Prance in 1098/1686, ir22/1700, and 
1121/1709; in England in 11x2/1700 and 1x33/1720; 
cottons banned by the Church as "the manufactures 
of the Infidels", see Chaudhuri, ibid., and Masson, 
ii, 277-8). The French imports of coarse cotton cloths 
from the Ottoman lands rose to about 3 million French 
livres in 1115/1703. The imported cotton fabrics 
were dyed and "printed" in Marseilles and an impor¬ 
tant part of them re-exported to Spain and Italy 
(Masson. 198-9). Thus the Levant shared with India 
the boom in the production and export of cotton tex¬ 
tiles to Europe. This boom reached its maximum in 
the period 11x2-64/1700-50. With their superior qua¬ 
lity, the Indian textiles, however, dominated western 
markets through the East India Companies of Holland 
and England, while Levantine products, cotton yam 
and coarse fabrics, were chiefly imported into France. 
Pcyssonel (TraiM, i, 31), the French consul in Iz¬ 
mir and the Crimea in the mid X2th/i8th century, 
found that the export of French textiles to the Le¬ 
vant was limited mainly by the successful competi¬ 
tion of the native cotton manufactures. The French 
export of cottons to the Levant in 1204/1789 was 
only 42,000 livres' worth (Masson, ii, 495; then 3 
French livres *» £). Red cotton yam from western 
Anatolia and DiyArbakir exported from Izmir always 
found a ready market in the West, due to its high 
quality in dyeing and its low price. It was exported 
in great quantities to the Netherlands (O'Hegucrty, 
204) and to France. 


Cotton yam exported to France 
(value in French livres) 



1700-02 

1750-4 

1786-9 

Southern Syria 

735 .<KK> 

1,305,000 

421,000 

Aleppo 

46,000 

41,000 

268,000 

Cyprus 

— 

— 

97.000 

Egypt 

213,000 

267,000 

156,000 

Izmir 

295.000 

238,000 

1,95 r,000 

Istanbul 

3,200 

73,000 

r 5.000 

Total 

1,292,200 

1,924,000 

2,908,000 


Source; R. Paris, Le Levant, 314. 
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By the end of the i2thfi8th century, the annual 
cotton yarn production of Thessaly and Mace¬ 
donia reached *0,000 bales, or about 2.5 million kg., 
half of it dyed (F. de Beaujour, cited by Svoronos, 
248). The Austrian firm of Starrhemberg, established 
in Salonica in 1190/1776, became a spectacular 
success. By 1204/1789, it had opened several fac 
tories which produced cotton yarn in Serres and 
Larissa (Svoronos, 182-5). Importing cotton and cot¬ 
ton yam mostly through Marseilles, Switzerland too 
developed a cotton textiles industry, and in 1174/ 
1760 a Swiss consulate was established in Salonica 
with the main purpose of promoting the cotton trade 
(Svoronos, 185, 252). 

Cotton yam and textiles from Egypt to Europe, 
be., France, Leghorn and Venice, consisted of 
only a small part of Egypt’s total exports (Raymond, 
ii, 180). However, cotton textiles from Cairo, Mafeallat 
a I Kubr'i and Rosetta, called ditnitlts (/Jirnyafi ?), 
agamy ( c J&atni), and mdlaouy (MthaJIuwi), which 
were mostly exported to France, increased rapidly i 
from 2x33/1720. These exports reached their peak 
in the period H43'5*/i730*9 with an average of ] 
609,362 livrcs, or 30.3% of total export. They theu 
experienced a decline, to 291,708 livres in 1786*9 
(the figures include exports of fabrics of flax, 
which made up one*third of the total in 1798). The 
decline was explained by the deterioration in quality, 
possibly a result of competition with western cottons | 
(Raymond, i, 230). 

England’s share in the import of Egyptian tissues 
was less than 10% during the same period (Ray¬ 
mond, i, 174. 180*2). On the other hand, Egypt 
itself imported cotton fabrics from Syria, Izmir, 
Bursa and Istanbul. Syrian cottons or silk and cot¬ 
ton fabrics, such as AtUdkl, NdblusI, (lutnl, alai^a, 
and Skdmi, were an important part (about 43 million 
poms by the end of the I2th/i8th century) o 1 the 
Egyptian imports from that country (Raymond, i, 
190}. Before the English cottons invaded the area, 
Cairo was the main emporium of Indian textiles im¬ 
ported via the Read Sea. The total value of the In¬ 
dian, European, and Syrian cloths imported was esti¬ 
mated at 500 million paras. 'Hie growing imports had 
a disruptive effect on the domestic textile loom crafts 
in Egypt as early as the turn of the X2th/i6th century 
(Raymond, i, 191, 193, 199). 

European conpttition. It is generally accepted 
that the reversal of the roles in cotton manufacturing 
and export between East and West occurred in the 1 
period 1164-84/1750*70. After 1184/1770, England. I 
France, Germany, Austria and Switzerland began 
to export their cotton textiles to the Levant markets 
in growing quantities. Already by the midiSth cen¬ 
tury, Western governments, changing their policies 

Cotton textiles exported to Istanbul in ri9i/i777 
(value in French livrcs) 



Muslins 

Woollen Cloths 

Britain 

691,000 

636,000 

Netherlands (1778) 

298,000 

383,000 

Venice (1782) 

97,000 

217,000 

Trieste (2782) 

108,000 

220,000 


("bows" and 

(Austrian and 


muslims) 

Geimau pro¬ 



ducts) 

French 

42,000 

7.448,000 

Sources: Masson, Ii, 

495 . 625, and R. Paris, 552. 


of prohibition, permitted the expansion and protec¬ 
tion of their domestic cotton manufactures. 

Note the first-place ranking of the British in the 
export of cotton goods already at this time, and the 
dominance of the French woollens in the Levant 
market. 

It is said that while the British cotton industries 
developed under the impact of Indian trade, the 
French developed under the Levantine one (Masson, 
ii, 434, n. 2). From 1133/1720 onwards, in order to 
protect national industries and those of its colonies 
in the Antilles, the French government imposed a 
heavy duty (ao livrcs per quintal) on the cotton yarn 
imported from the Levant (Masson, ii, 201). Already 
by 1142/1729, the French noted with pride that 
French imitations of Indian cotton prints found an 
outlet in Istanbul and were expecting even to manu¬ 
facture the white cotton cloths themselves, thereby 
reducing their import from the Levant and Holland 
(Masson, ii, 436, 456). 

In the second half of the 18th century, of the 
great variety of imports from Germany (Leipzig) 
and Austria to the Ottoman Empire, cotton textiles, 
muslins, and the so-called 1 ndiemus, were at the 
top of the list. German cotton goods had quite a 
large market at Izmir (35-60,000 pieces annually) 
and Bursa (30,000 pieces) (C. Aubin’s report, ed. 
A. Cunningham) English cotton products exported to 
Germany also reached the Balkans through the 
Leipzig fair. Along with Leipzig, Vienna was another 
importaut centre for the Ottoman trade. Here we find 
268 Ottoman resident merchants by 1181/1767, inclu¬ 
ding a number of Muslim Turks (a certain Molia Hu- 
seyn owned six storehouses and MolJi Hasan four). 
During the period ii64-X227/X7So-i8i2, when Aus- 
trian-Ottoinau trade showed great development, raw 
cotton and cotton yarn became the principal exports 
from the Serres area to Austria and Germany (V. 
Paskaleva, 49*56). 

However, the Eastern cotton yarn still had the 
advantage of lower prices due to the cheaper food 
and lower wages in the Levant (Masson, Ii. 436-7). 
The cotton yarn imports from the Levant continued. 
By the 1x95/ 1780s, while French cotton industries 
found markets, first in Spain and then Italy for their 
products, whose designs appealed to the taste of the 
populations there, the Muslim population of the Le¬ 
vant did not favour the imitations of the West. Wes¬ 
tern cotton industries would definitively conquer 
the Eastern markets only when they succeeded in sol¬ 
ving the problem of price differential (by using 
machines) and when they imitated or created designs 
and colours which attracted an eastern clientele. 

The introduction of dyeing methods from the 
Levant was a crucial factor contributing to the suc¬ 
cess of western cotton industries and exports. The 
Dutch and the French finally succeeded in learning 
the special technique known as Edimc dyeing. Conse¬ 
quently, Turkey’s export of red cotton yarn was re¬ 
duced (O’Hcgiierty, 204; Masson, ii, 439-40). This 
reversal of the situation was apparent in the rapid 
growth in raw cotton imports and the diminishing 
proportions of cotton textiles and yarn from the 
Levant. Between 1x12/1700 and 1203/1788, the 
French imports of raw cotton increased ten times, 
representing 39% of the total imports from the Le¬ 
vant, while cotton yarn did not make the same 
progress 

As has been seen above, change was a rather 
long process and one achieved in stages. For some 
time the Levant continued to export its cotton cloths, 
now in a raw state, undyed; then mainly its cotton 
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yarn, especially those dyed red with alizari-, and 
finally only its raw cotton. On the other hand, in¬ 
vasion of the Levantine markets by western products 
was realised only after the industrial revolution 
in England with its mass production of cheap and 
finer quality cotton yams (the so-called twist and 
mu/e) and prints. The dramatic change occurred in 
the period 1194-1231/2780-1815, and led to a 
situation in which the Levant became totally depen¬ 
dent on the western cotton industries for the supply 
of cotton yam and textiles and for the sale of its 
raw cotton. 

British supremacy and impact of the industrial 
Revolution. It was to the cotton imported from the 
Levant that the first cotton industry in England 
owed its foundation. First, fustians, made with a 
cotton weft and a linen warp, were produced in Lan¬ 
cashire under Elizabeth I at some time before 994/ 
1586. By the middle of the uth/i7th century, the 
cotton industry was considered to be a well-establish¬ 
ed industry in England, although it depended upon a 
regular import of raw cotton from the Levant, Izmir, 
Cyprus, Acre and Sidon (A. C. Wood, 74-5). 

During the period 1091-r 284/2680-2770, the 
Levant suffered a decline in its exports of cotton 
and cotton goods to Britain. This was mainly due to 
the overall decline of the English trade in the Levant, 
as well as to the English domestic policies against 
(he use and manufacture 0/cotton goods (R. Davies, 
Devonshire Square, 29-31). Another factor, a more 
enduring one, was the competition of colonial supplies 
to England from the West Indies and India. After 
the mid iSth century, when British cotton industries 
were encouraged, the cotton trade experienced a 
revival from which western Anatolia emerged as one 
of the main sources of supply. 

Cotton imported from the Levant was approxi¬ 
mately 300 tons in the years 1111-13/1699-1701. 
150 tons in the x 133/1720* and 1143/17305, and over 
500 tons in the 1164/17508 (Davies, op.cii., 173). 
Also some Levant cotton was imported to England 
through the Netherlands (Wood, 160). In the 1184/ 
1770s, large cargoes in British ships from the Levant 
consisted of cotton and fruits. The “cotton boom" 
was responsible for the revival of the British trade 
in the Levant in the period after 2194/1780, when the 
English industry made its tremendous advance 
(R. Davies, op.cit., 187, * 4 * *)' 

British cotton manufactures had to compete in 
the Levant not only with the Indian fine cotton 
textiles—muslins and calicos in particular—but 
also with Indian cotton yam. The Ottoman con¬ 
sumer did not at first favour the British imitations 
of Indian cottons, but price became a key factor, 
and by 1213/1800, he came to prefer the cheaper 
British manufactures (Aubin’s report). For the manu¬ 
facture of fine cottons, Indian yarn was imported 
into the Levant until 1800, when it was replaced by 
British *'twist", a strong thread used mostly for 
the warp(Aubin). "Twist" invaded Ottoman markets 
as far as the cotton production centre of DiySrbakir 
via Trehizond, and Central European markets via 
Salonica (Aubin). The demand of the Istanbul 
weavers alone was estimated at xo,ooo ofcfcas and 
that of Izmir and its hinterland at 400-500,000 lbs. 
Also, British imitations of Indian muslins, widely 
used in turbans, veils, and headgear for women, 
superseded the Indian imports in the Levant. By 
1227/28x2, other more popular English cotton 
textiles, all of them imitations of Indian cottons, 
were printed calicoes (with a consumption estimate 
of 35*40,000 a year in Izmir), chintz (Hindi Skint, 


Persian and Turkish CU), shawls and "shirtlings", 
etc. (Aubin gives a long list in his report). 

Cheap, durable, bright in colour, the English 
cotton goods thus enjoyed a "prodigious demand" 
over the Levant from Cairo to Istanbul. This was 
considered to be a trade of the "highest importance" 
tor England (Isaac Morcmer's report dated 18x4, 
cited by Wood, 292-3). Although raw cotton imports 
from the Levant showed a great increase during 
the same period, their value was not significant when 
compared to that of the manufactured cotton goods 
exported to the Levant. Turkish cotton was only one- 
twelfth of the total imported by Britain. 

British imports of raw cotton from the Levant 
(in Sterling Pounds, declared value) 


1233/18x7 X234/i8r8 1236/2820 1240/1824 1241/2825 


799 24,1x2 7,863 249,271 621,547 

Source: A. C. Wood, op.cit., 293. 

After India, Germany too experienced losses at 
the Levant market for cottons in favour of British 
manufactures. During the Napoleonic Wars, the Bri¬ 
tish took advantage of the rising prices in Germany 
and the closure of Trieste and Fiume, principal tran¬ 
sit ports for Austrian-German exports. Great Britain’s 
interest in the Levant as an important market for 
British manufactured cotton goods grew particularly 
from 1241/1825, when the full impact of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution was felt at home. Taking advantage 
of its role as a protector during the Egyptian crisis. 
Great Britain had the Ottoman government sig^i 
the commercial treaty of 1254/1838 which awarded 
Britain favourable conditions and turned the empire 
into an open market for its cotton industry (V. J. 
Pur year, Intenwtional economies and diplomacy in 
the Near East, repr. Archon Books, 2969,107-30; F. E. 
Bailey, British policy and th* Turkish reform move¬ 
ment, Cambridge 2942, 39-178; Miioahat Kiitiikoglu, 
Osmanlt-Ingilit iktisadi munastbelUri, 1838-1850, 
Istanbul 2976). The principle 0/ free trade was vir¬ 
tually introduced into Turkey before it was accepted 
in Great Britain (Puryear, 1 17). From 2254/2838 to 
1269/2852, British imports of cotton textiles tripled 
and those of cotton yarn doubled, 63.9 to 183.8 million 
yards and 5.6 to 12.9 million lbs. respectively 
(Kutukoglu, 82, 86). The value of the British cot¬ 
tons imported to Turkey rose approximately from one 
thirty-eighth in (1242/1823 to one ninth of the total 
production in 2272/2855 (Bailey, 86). 

Ottoman-British Trade in 1269/1852 
(official value in £) 


Total imports 

Total imports 

to Great Britain 

to the Ottoman F.mp. 

2, 252,283 

8,489,100 


(of this, textiles were 


over 3 million in 2850) 


Sources: Bailey, 74; O. Kurmu?, Empcryalizm, 49. 


The Ottoman trade occupied third place in Great 
Britain's foreign trade in 1267/1850 (Bailey, 82-3). 

In the Ottoman Empire, the break-down oc¬ 
curred first in the cotton yam production, which 
directly affected spinners, the poorest section of 
tho population in rural and urban areas. In 1249/ 
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1833 D. Urquhart tells us [Turkey and it s resources, 
148) that "their own yam being unequal, heavy in 
weaving and liable to break, the weavers prefer much 
the English yam*’. Also, the first serious crisis 
in cotton loom industries appears to have occurred in 
the period 1241*6/1825-30 (Urquhart, 47-54; 0 . C. 

Sarg, in Ch. Issawi, Econ. history of the Middle East, 
48-9). At a later date, in 1279/1862, another English¬ 
man. Lewis Farley [The resources of Turkey, 59-60) 
observed that "Turkey is no longer a manufacturing 
country. The numerous and varied manufactures 
which formerly sufficed, not only for the consumption 
of the empire, but also stocked the markets of the 
Levant, as well as those of several countries in Europe, 
have, in some instances, rapidly declined, and in 
others became altogether extinct . . . The printed 
calicoes of Tokat... the muslim looms of Scutari 
and Timova [in Thessaly] which in 1812 numbered 
2,000 were reduced in 1841 to 200 . . . Baghdad was 
once the centre of very flourishing trades, especially 
those of calico printing . . . Aleppo was still more 
famous, for its manufactures of gold thread, of cotton 
tissues, ... and pure cotton called nankeens gave 
occupations to more than 40,000 looms, of which, 
in the year 1856, there remained only 3,560 ... now 
taste has changed. Cloth and every variety of cottons 
have supplanted silk. English muslins arc preferred 
to those of India, and cashmere shawls were replaced 
by the Zebras of Glasgow and Manchester." He adds 
(61) that Great Britain "will continue to find Turkey 
an increasing and profitable market for our mer¬ 
chandize." 

An American observer (C. Hamilton, Among the 
Turks, New York 1877) tells us how, following the 
free trade granted by the treaties of 1234/1838, 
"five thousand weavers in Scutari were without 
employ, and reduced to the most deplorable beggary. 
The fast colors and firm material of Diarbekr dis¬ 
appeared, ... and Bursa towels came from Lyons 
and Manchester ... Thus, all the industries of Turkey 
have perished.” 

Apparently, all these figures given are simply 
rough estimates, sometimes grossly exaggerated. In 
Aleppo, for example, in the period before 1273/1856, 
only 1,000 looms with an annual output of half a 
million pieces are mentioned in John MacGregor, 
Commercial statistics, 140; cf. Issawi, Econ . history 
of the Middle East, 221: also Vfquesnel's more mo¬ 
dest figures, ibid., 51. In a French report cited by 
Chevallier (Les tissus ikaUs, 300), the total number 
of looms manufacturing cotton-silk textiles in Da¬ 
mascus and Aleppo was estimated at 25,000 for the 
year 1241/1225. The report dated 1261/1845 con¬ 
sidered the ruin of native cotton loom industries in 
Syria to be the result of the growing imports of low- 
priced cottons from Europe. English cotton yam 
and prints headed the imports. However impressio¬ 
nistic, these Western reports demonstrate the drama¬ 
tic disruption in Ottoman cotton industries by the 
mid-19th century. In the 1277/1860s, the first Turkish 
journalist (see thsan Sungu, Yen* Osmanhlar, in 
Tansimal, i, 787) became the mouthpiece of the popu¬ 
lation in their distress, and blamed the government's 
westernisation and free market policies as well as 
the shift in taste and fashion to Western products, 
for the depression. 

In a survey of the Ottoman economy made in 
1332-5/1913-5 (Osmanli sanayii, ed. G. 6kgun, An¬ 
kara 1970. 134 ; V. Eldem, Osmanli imparatorlu^unun 
iktisadi $artlar\ hakktnda bir letkik, Ankara 1970, 
76), it was observed that 80 % of all cotton pro¬ 
duction (20.000 tons in 1 335/1915) was exported 


abroad, while imported cotton manufactures consti¬ 
tuted the major part of the overall imports. By 
I 335 f* 9 * 5 . modern cotton factories in the Ottoman 
lands numbered only nine (altogether 82.000 looms 
and 68,500 spindles employing 3,024 workers), all of 
them making only cotton yarn and coarse cotton tex¬ 
tiles [ibid., 133; Kldem, 130-1). However, by the end 
of the i3thhgth century, Konya, Karamin, Antalya, 
Nigde, Aglasun, TokSt, Merzifon, Mariafh.and Antep 
( < Ayntab) were still mentioned as the important cen¬ 
tres of cotton loom industries (Oppel, 525). At the 
turn of the x^lhji^th century, as a result of the 
disorders, a number of cotton weavers left Aleppo 
far Egypt, c Ayntib and Mar*ash. c Aynt 4 b made great 
progress in cotton manufactures, especially in red 
dyed yam in the 1900s (Oppel, 528). 

Some branches of the Middle Eastern loom in¬ 
dustries, though adhering to the traditional tech¬ 
niques and types, resisted and survived the invasion 
ol western machine-made cottons, thanks to the rural 
population's conservatism which favoured old-fash¬ 
ioned fabrics of the urban centres as luxuries. In 
Turkey, aladja and kutnl are still popular with the 
peasants who use them in clothing and furnishings. 
As in the past, in these fabrics the woof is cotton 
and the warp is silk (or rather artificial silk). 

Glazed and stiff, these fabrics still preserve tradi¬ 
tional colourful designs and stripes (cf. Syrian 
alaiia and kufni manufactured today in Aleppo, see 
Chevallier, 308). 
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(H. Ixalcik) 

£UTR means in Arab geometry (rj the diameter 
of a circle or of any section of a cone and the 
diameter of a cone; (2) the diagonal of a paral¬ 
lelogram or of any quadrilateral; (3) in trigo- 
metry, the hypotenuse of the so-called umbra 
triangle; as such it is either the secant or the 
cosecant of an angle, according as the side opposite 
it is the tangent or cotangent of this angle; in the 
first case it is called kufr al-xill al-awwa! ("hypotenuse 
of the first umbra”), in the second case kufr al-qill 
aJ-thdni (“hypotenuse of the second umbra"). 

Bibliography: M. Souissi, La langue des 
mathitnatiques en arabe, 283-5. (H. Sutbr) 

1 £UTRABBUL, a place name of ( lr&h. Also 
given as Katrabbul, the name is regarded as Persian 
in origin, (x) Yakut lists a village ( harya ) of that name 
which was situated between Baghdad and < Ukbar8. 
This Kutrabbul was reportedly frequented by pleas¬ 
ure seekers, who recognised the quality of the local 
wine. As a result, the village is often mentioned by 
such poets as Abu Nuwisff.v.J and in tales comparing 
the virtues of different wine bearing locations. 
(2) Kutrabbul also refers t« one of the four major 
administrative subdistricta Hassu^f, and iu Yfifcflt, 
also Aura) of the greater urban area of Baghdad. The 
sub-districts, which also included BSdurayS, Nahr 
Buk and KalwSdlpt, were in existence before the 
Islamic occupation of the area and may have con¬ 
tinued to serve some administrative function after 
the construction of the Islamic city. Kutrabbul and 
B&ddrayA occupied the lands west of the Tigris 
River with the $iirat Canal serving as a boundary 
between them. The geographers speak of BadurayS 
being east of the Canal and Kutrabbul to the west, 
though it would perhaps be more correct to speak in 
terms of south and north. Kutrabbul thus came to re¬ 
present the area which comprised the Round City 
of al-Mansur (?.!•.] and the northwestern suburbs, in¬ 
cluding the military cautonments of al-Harbiyya. 

Bibliography: YAlrut.iv, 133;i, 460-1; Suhrab, 
e A4i» y ib ^2^ = Ibn Serapion, 15; Tabari, index, 
MufcaddasI, x 19-20; Aghdni, index iv; 0 . Le 
Strange. Baghdad during the Abbasid caliphate, 
London 1900, 14. 50-1. 113. 123. 315 ! idem, The 
lands of the Eastern caliphate, 31, 65-6. 

(J. Lassner) 

I^UTRL'B, the werewolf. The Arabic word goes 
back to Syriac kanfropos (or fr$p&), which was 
subsequently transformed into the Arabic kufrub in 
the same way as other names of animals, like 4±undub 
"locust" or kunfudh "hedgehog", ftanfropos itself Is 
the Syriac transcription of Greek XoxavQposeoq. 

The saga of the werewolf is by itself indigenous to 
Arcadia in the central Peloponnesus (see Pausanias, 
viii, 2), but has many parallels amongst the Romans, 
Celts, Teutons and Slavs. Originally it was unknown 
to the Orient, and the Arabs came to know the figure 
of the werewolf in the 2nd/8th century at the earliest. 
According to an oft-repeated anecdote, SIbawayh 
once described his pupil Muhammad b. al-Mustanlr 
as kufrub* toy!**, so that the latter was subsequently 
known by the nickname of Kutrub fsee following 
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article]. The poet AbO DulAina called his mother 
kbayal al-kulrub (AgltiinP, ix. 13*. *x, 259), but 
alleged earlier evidence for the word in e Abd All 4 h b. 
Mas‘Od fd. 32/652*3) (Zamabbsijarl. Fd'ifc, II, 177/360 
BidjSvvI) and Iinru* al-Kavs (ed. Muhammad Abu 
'l-Fadl Ibrahim, no. 76, 36) is forged. AI-£>/abis 
does not seem to refer to the kufrub, but al-Mas'Gdl 
(Murudi, iii, 319 = § 1203) mentions it n.-nongst 
several fabulous beings. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. ?afar (d. ca. 564/1169) apparently confuses it 
with the ^uddr (see al-Djalii?, Uayatnln, Index, 
and al-Mas‘udi, toe. cit.). Although tfee werewolf 
was integrated into the demonological world of the 
Arabs, it never attained the popularity which was 
always enjoyed by the djittn, the g*«i, the < ijni and 
the $harfdn. 

The Greeks, however, saw in the werewolf not only 
a fabulous creature, but also the manifestation of a 
mental disorder. Following Marcell us of Side, Oriba- 
tius (Synopsis ad Eustathxum, viii, 9), Aftius of Amida 
(vi, 11), Paul of Aegina (iii, r6) and later Byzantine 
physicians described lycantfcropy as a kind of melan¬ 
cholia which caused the diseased person to shun the 
company of mankind, to seek out solitude and fre¬ 
quent cemeteries, and to roam about aimlessly with 
hollow eyes and lost in gloom. Through the trans¬ 
lations of the works cf Paul of Aegina In the 3rd/9th 
century and of AAtius of Amida in the following one, 
the Arabs likewise came to know about this alleged 
illness. Paul of Aegina's information is quoted by 
Muhammad b. Zakariyyi* a! Rati [Kitdb aJ-Hdwi, 
i, Haydarftbad 1935, 205 ff„ 222), and Aetius's 
chapter was the model for the descriptions of r Al! 
b. al- ( Abb&s al-Madjusl ( Kamil alftiuVa at-libbiyya, 
i, 333 )i of Abu ’l-KAsim al-ZahrawI (Kitdb al-To}rif, \ 
Ms. Chester Beatty 4009. fols. iio-n), and of Ibn 
Sinn (Kdiiuu, Rome 1593. i. 3 tS/Buluk 1294, ii. 71). 

Finally, the term A ufrub is also a component of the 
plant name sirdifo ai-kufrub (a translation borrowed 
from the Syriac &rdg!id dh kaniri>pas), mostly used 
to indicate the mandrake root (yabruh). 

Bibliography: W. Hertz, Her WertolJ. Beit ms 
sur Sagengesekichie, Stuttgart 1862; R. Duval, 
Origin* greeque An tnot arabe Kotrob, in JA, 8th 
series, xix (1892), 156-9; M. Ullmann, Her Werwolf, 
Ein gneehisches Sagenmotiv in arabischcr Vtr- 
kUidwtg, in WZKM, Ixviii (1976), 171-84. 

(M. UU.MANN) 

&UTRUB, the cognomen of AbO c Al! Muhammad 
B. al-MustanIr, grammarian and lexicogra¬ 
pher of Basra in the 2nd/8th century, the fretd- 
inau of Silim b. ZiyXd. Me was born in Basra, 
where he studied not only grammar with the founders 
of that science, ‘Isa b. ‘Umar, Ytiuus b. Uabib and 
SIbawayh (who is said to have given him his nick¬ 
name), but also theology with the famous Mu‘taiill 
authority al-Na^am. He became the tutor to the 
son of the military commander and minister Abfl 
Dulaf al-‘ldjll [see alkasim b. ‘IsA, abC» dulaf], 
and died at Baghdad in 206/821. According to Ibn 
al-Sikklt, his pupil, he was not to be regarded as a 
reliable authority for lexicography. 

Ku{rub holds a very important place in tbe history 
of Arabic grammar, as the first grammarian known 
to have written a work on the three following topics: 
(1) words with two opposing meanings (atpLld (f.r.J); 
(a) words with the same consonant skeleton capable of 
having three different meanings ( muthaHaih) ac¬ 
cording to whether they have one or other of the 
three vowels; and (3) the explanation of the causes 1 
and occasions ( e i/ai) of grammatical phenomena. 
Furthermore. Kutrub seems to have held original 1 


ideas about syntax. Al-Zadjdjadjl in his K. al lddh 
(ed. M. al-Mubarak, 70, 77) states that Kutrub, as 
opposed to all the other Ba$ran grammarians, did not 
believe that the i'rdb affected nouns in order to show 
their different functions and to distinguish them from 
each other; he averred that there are nouns with the 
same i'rdb, whose function differs, and nouns with 
differing i'rib but with the same function, and accord¬ 
ingly held that i'rdb only affects a noun in order to 
distinguish two grammatical states, sc. at the end of 
a speech unit, without a final vowel, to mark pause 
(uwA/). and within a speech unit, with a final vowel, 
I to mark liaison (um/) with the succeeding word. 

Of the x8 works listed by Ibn al-Nadlm in hJs 
Fihrist and which dealt with exegesis and theology 
as much as grammar and lexicography only four have 
survived: the A*. a!-i\f ulhallatk, ed. E. Wilmar, Mar¬ 
burg 1857. and R. Souissi, Tunis 1398/1978; the 
K. md khdlafa fUii 'l-insdn albahima, cd. R. Geyer, 
in SB A K Wien, cv (r 888), 380-91; the K. ai-Adddd, 
cd. H. KofJer, in Islamica, v (1931), 241-84, 385-461, 
49 J- 54 V. and the K. al-Asmina, still unedited. 

Bibliography. Prockelinann, I, 102, S I, 161; 

HV s.v. (M. Ben Cheneb); Kabhala, Mu c d£am t xii, 

15 - (G. Troupeau) 

KUTTAB (a., plural katutib), itself probably 
plural of kdtib ('•scribe"), a type of beginners' or 
primary school. The term is frequently synony¬ 
mous with 1 mhtab in Arabic and Persian and meklep 
in Turkish. In Ottoman it was also called nckteth 
khdne or mebtebiflbydn or fteyau »i ehtebi, ("children's 
school”); later, in the Tantim.it era, it was more 
generally referred to as ibtiddH mekteb (“beginner's 
school") and then as ilk tnehteb (“primary school"). 
European writers have often called it “Rur’anic 
school". 

The kuttdb was formerly widespread in Islamic 
lands. Although the appellation was almost uni¬ 
versally applied to Muslim beginners' schools, kuttdb 
has also been known to designate Jewish kidir *type 
schools in Arabic-speaking countries. While there 
are no precise indications as to when they were first 
established, they spread during the Uinayyad era 
in the wake of the conquering armies, and the kuttdb 
system was already wide-spread in early ‘Abbasid 
times. There is some evidence that the structure 
and teaching methods 0/ the kuttdb were modelled 
on the Byzantinie primary school (Lecomte, in 
Arabica, i [1954], 3*4 if.), but its curriculum was 
purely Islamic and Arabic. The early kuttdb was an 
important agent for socialising different ethnic 
groups into the Islamic faith and its way of life. 
Later, in the Ottoman Empire, it served as vehicle 
for transmitting the values of the Ottoman Islamic 
society from generation to generation. The kuttdb 
provided a common educational basis lor all who 
attended it. It was homogeneous In its aims and 
methods, and thus differed from the indigenous 
traditions of education, which displayed remarkable 
diversity. Until the penetration of Western models 
of education in modem time, the kuttdb was the only 
vehicle of public instruction for young Muslim 
children. Even up to the present, it has displayed 
remarkable staying-power by continuing to compete 
tenaciously with other educational institutions in 
many Islamic countries. 

Since basic education (see taroivaJ was usually 
Imbued with a religious spirit, and its professed goal 
was to produce a true believer, much of it was closely 
connected with the inosque (see masdjidJ. Consequen¬ 
tly, the kuttdb was frequently attached to a mosque, 
whose officials also provided further instruction. 
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The kuttdb itself was located in any sort of room 
available, a tent in the desert or even (as in Uganda) 
in the open. If specially constructed, a kuttdb con¬ 
sisted (in the Ottoman Empire, at least), of a large 
domed, unadorned hall in which all the pupils sat 
crosslcgged on mattresses in a rough serai-circle, 
usually next to low desks. Such buildings were 
generally erected by philanthropists (through a tro kf 
or otherwise) or by the pupil’s parents, who also 
provided the teacher’s fees (in money and food). 
In the Middle Ages, wealthier families sometimes 
set up a private kuttdb for their children. The state 
hardly intervened until well into the 19th century, so 
that fees, physical arrangements and the curriculum 
were agreed upon between teachers and parents alone. 
There are even recorded instances of teachers volun¬ 
teering their services without pay, though in many 
other cases they were underpaid, and some had to 
send their pupils to collect alms for them (as in 
Nigeria, in the late Middle Ages). In other instances 
(mostly in Africa and possibly in Iran), school- 
children performed all sorts of tasks for their teacher 
in lieu of school foes. 

Boys formed the overwhelming majority of pupils 
in the katdtib, while girls studied, if at all. separately 
(although there are recorded cases of coeducation, 
chiefly in Iran and India). Attendance was voluntary, 
and there was no precise age-limit: pupils enrolled 
at age four or above and, in general, studied for 
between two and five years. All the pupils studied in 
the same room—there was seldom, if ever, a division 
into groups by age—and each pupil progressed at 
his own rate. Instruction was usually carried out from 
sunrise to sunset (or earlier) daily; Fridays (and 
Thursdays in the Maghrib) as well as some festivals, 
like Ramnc;k\n, were free days. The kuttdb was open 
throughout the year, except when economic needs 
(such as harvesting) or natural calamities (like floods) 
prevented attendance. Due to the character of the 
kuttdb, its student body was almost exclusively Mus¬ 
lim. There were, however, infrequent cases of others 
attending, as in Iran even during the reign of al- 
Mutawakkll (who forbade the attendance of non- 
Muslim children) and in Egypt, where a few Copts 
attended in the late 19th century. 

The teacher was called m tutorris or and 

later mti*addib in the Arab lands (in some cases, the 
mu'addtb was a higher rank, namely the more learned 
or the private tutor); khbdja in Turkey; maktabdar in 
Iran; molt ah in some parts of Central Asia; lebbe in 
Ceylon; and tnallam (from mu'alltm) in Nigeria and 
some other areas in Africa. He was popularly referred 
to as/i£f, ot /ki/i, probably the vernacular for /akih. 
In the larger katdtib he was sometimes aided by an 
assistant (wiu'fcf, literally 41 repea ter”), or, in other 
cases, by a senior pupil (‘orf/, literally “monitor"). 
All these persons frequently adopted the carrot-and- 
stick approach: beatings [see palaka] were admin¬ 
istered to the laxy or unruly, while the meritorious, 
who had mastered a large section of the Kur J Sn by 
heart [kkatma [?.t\]), were offered prizes, usually 
sweets or even the honour (in Morocco and Ha^ra- 
mawt) of being led around on a camel. 

At first, when books were very difficult to acquire, 
the teacher used to dictate the material, which his 
pupils wrote down with a pen or reed ( kalom) on a 
tablet ( latrh ). Afterwards, the pupils read the material 
aloud, with the teacher correcting their errors and 
elaborating on some points. Emphasis was generally 
laid on memorising. Since independent thinking was 
frowned upon, as liable to lead to the weakening of 
belief and disobedience, learning by rote was custom¬ 


ary. This method was, to a large extent, self-defeat¬ 
ing, as it meant studying difficult subject-matter in 
a barely understood language. Literary Arabic was 
hardly known even by .Arab children, not to speak 
of non-Arab Muslims. Even among the latter, how¬ 
ever, the Kur’&n was initially taught in Arabic, 
although it was clear that the pupils could not 
understand the language. Only later were difficult 
passages sporadically explained in the local language, 
such as Turkish, Persian or Urdu. The teaching of 
Arabic per u in these schools was instituted in the 
Ottoman Empire only in 1781, by Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hamld I (Persian was added then, also, but not 
Turkish!). However, this revolutionary innovation 
was in effect introduced in only a few schools; it be¬ 
came more widely accepted, along with other reforms, 
in the Tanjimdt era (beginning in 1846, the study of 
Turkish was also added, selectively). 

While the general aims of the kuttdb were univer¬ 
sally identical—to impart the rudiments of instruc¬ 
tion required for the formation of a good Muslim— 
there were obvious qualitative difference; between 
the towns and countryside, as well as substantive 
variations in emphasis in the curriculum. The 
Kur'an was studied in all the katdtib, with stress 
laid on memorising and absolute accuracy. The teach¬ 
er began with the Fdtiha, then proceeded to the 
shortest, the 1x4th, siira (ai-.Vds) and continued 
back until the class reached the longest, the 2nd, 
sura (al-Knkara). When a pupil had mastered all 
this, he began to practise his recitation in the correct 

order. 

As a general rule, the early-morning hours, con¬ 
sidered the best time of the day, were earmarked 
for studying the Rur’iin. At other times, prayer and 
religious rituals were imparted regularly. In the 
eastern Arab lands (Egypt, Palestine, Syria and 
‘Irak), Arabic grammar and poetry were usually 
studied as well. This was likewise the case in Muslim 
Spain, where composition was also added to the 
curriculum. While in Algeria, Morocco and amoiig the 
Muslims of Africa south of the Sahara, little was 
learned besides the Kur^n, in Tunisia fiadith was 
generally included as well. Some calligraphy and a 
smattering of arithmetic were added in some katdtib 
in Turkey as well as in Iran, where Islamic history 
and fragments of Persian poetry (e.g. from Sa'di and 
tfafi?) were occasionally included, from the 7th/x3th 
century onwards. A little Persian poetry was also 
taught in the katdtib of Afghanistan and the parts 
of Central Asia ruled by Imperial Russia. In some 
katdtib in Ceylon, Arabic grammar, elementary 
arithmetic and the writing of Tamil in Arabic cha¬ 
racters was practised in addition to the Kur’iin. 
All considered, one may surmise that although the 
kuttdb 's curriculum laid a basic foundation for 
further study, many of the pupils who ended their 
education at this level were hard to put to use it 
profitably, except for prayer. 

Since the mid-19th century, the kuttdb has exhibited 
signs of change. Some reform has been promoted 
from above, as in the Muslim parts of the French 
possessions south of the Sahara, where the authorities 
initiated a campaign to supervise these schools and 
improve their quality (their success has not always 
been evident). Elsewhere the kuttdb stood in competi¬ 
tion to the newly imported Western-type primary 
schools, which also imparted a Muslim education but 
in more efficient ways. The kuttdb has held its own 
in Egypt, partly because this was the first Arab 
country that attempted to adapt it to modern re¬ 
quirements and integrate it into the state system. 
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An inspector of these schools (Mufattish al-makdsib) 
was first appointed in 1835; since 1867, the Ministry 
of Education has been officially empowered to in¬ 
spect these schools regularly (in the Ottoman Empire, 
a Ministry of Education to supervise the katdlib and 
other schools was established by an trade in 1846). 

By 1890, official supervision of katdlib was fairly 
widespread in Egypt, and its effectiveness was in¬ 
creased by governmental grants-in-aid. Later, 
Muhammad 'Abduh was instrumental in ex¬ 
panding their curriculum (which today includes ob¬ 
ject lessons). Indeed, there are recorded cases of 
20th century Egyptian children attending an ele¬ 
mentary school in the morning and the kuWtb in 
the afternoon, or going to the kuttab in the early 
morning before school. 

The fortunes of the kuilab in the 20th century have 
accordingly varied. In the Sudan, it has coexisted with 
the more genera! schools introduced by the British 
soon after they had defeated the Mahdist [7.1/.] forces. 

In Zanzibar, in 1907, the British director of education 
decided to make the Kur’an a basic component of the 
general curriculum and to integrate the katdlib into 
the school network. In India (e.g. in Bengal) the Bri¬ 
tish rulers tried to increase the number of katdlib and 
raise their standards by introducing secular studies 
(The Reform Scheme, 1914)- The same trend was 
evidenced in the British administration of Arab 
education in Palestine after the First World War. 

In Syria, in the 1941-4 school year, there were still 
1,229 kataiib, with an enrolment of 34.440 children; 
more recently, however, the bulk of Islamic educa¬ 
tion is carried out in secular government schools. 
Although in Iran western influences began to affect 
thfl kuttab adversely in the 1890s, and a Ministry ( 
of Education was set up in 1910 to foster modernism, 
as late as 1939 there were still 2,356 katdlib, compared 
to 1,218 state primary schools. 

In recent times, the fortunes of the kaidttb have 
as a rule suffered wherever Muslims are in a minority, 
e.g. ia the Soviet Union, where all these schools were 
closed by the authorities in 1928. Much the same oc¬ 
curred in Yugoslavia in X946. In India, however, they 
made a comeback after Partition, sponsored by active 
Muslim organisations. The kuttab is on the decline 
(although no detailed statistics are available) in 
countries undergoing modernisation, especially in 
urban areas. The extreme instance is Republican 
Turkey, which disestablished these schools in 19*4 
and closed them down in 1926—although some have 
continued to function surreptitiously in remote 
villages. The opposite case is to be found in theocracies 
like the former monarchical Libya o» in Saudi Arabia, 
where the kuttdb (sometimes under other names) has 
long provided the only type of basic instruction in 
both the desert and rural areas; modernised primary 
schools have gradually been introduced there only 
recently. 

In some other Islamic countries, the kuttdb has 
survived thanks to efforts towards raising its level 
and enriching its curriculum and to the generosity of 
various philanthropists. In yet others, the kuttab 
flourished for a while due to the importance ascribed 
to it by anticolonlalist movements. In Morocco during 
the 1930s, the prestige of the kuttdb (called msid, I 
from tnasdiut) increased because it served as a focus 
for nationalist propaganda against the French Protec¬ 
torate. In Algeria during the 1930s, an Association of 
* ulamd 9 set out to revive the kaldtib and increase 
their number as a means of protecting the younger 
generation against the modernising influences of the 
French. Later, in January 1964—less than two years 


after independence—a decree reorganised basic 
Muslim education to suit the new situation. Else¬ 
where, too, kuttdb instruction still continues to have 
current relevance; in 1962, for example, an Upper 
Volta politician in search of Muslim votes claimed 
that he had studied in such a school. 

Practically all newly-independent Arab states, as 
well as Pakistan, Malaya and Indonesia, have at¬ 
tempted to incorporate the katdlib into the na¬ 
tional school system, to supervise them and to provide 
them with a better-organised curriculum, including 
regular class hours, examinations and grades. While 
the integration of the katdlib into the state systems 
of education may well ensure their continued exist¬ 
ence, particularly in rural areas, state supervision is 
gradually altering their original character. This is 
especially so since in all Islamic lands the study of the 
Kur*an and of Islam has become a standard part of 
the core curriculum of basic instruction. 
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al-KUTUBI, Abi) c Abd Allah Muijammad 
B. §iJAKlB AL-DaRaK! AL-DlMASKgf (68^[ ?J-764/ 

1287 :363), Syrian historian. The date of his 
birth is uncertain, since only one ms. of Ibn Hadjar’s 
Ihirar fills the- blank that was to contain it. It is 
plausible, however, and neither confirmed nor contra¬ 
dicted by the fact that a highly personal obituary 
notice in the c Vyuu (Ms. Cambridge 699, fols. 7b 8a, 
anno 7 33) speaks of a young scholar bom in 706/1306 
as “our friend" ($d/ii6u»id). Bom apparently in 
DirayyA in the Ghflta. he spent all his later life in 
Damascus. He possibly went there to study with 
famous fuulith scholars such as Ibn al-Shibna (ap¬ 
parently), Alunad b. Abl T« 1 lib al-HaiJjdjar, ca. 6z\( ?]- 
730) and al-Mizz! (654-742), but, being very poor, 
he went into the book trade and acquired a sizeable 
fortune. He had personal contact with the great al- 
E&ahabl, who quoted verses to him ( c Vyiln, anno 
748) A fellow historian. Ibn Kathir [?.:>.], took part 
in the funeral service for him on Saturday afternoon, 
11 Ramadan 764/24 June 1363. 

If there is practically nothing known about his life, 
this is due to the fact he did not occupy any major 
official position in the scholarly-political estab¬ 
lishment. His two surviving works were, however, 
highly esteemed and much used. His large history 
H'yun al-tawdrihh, is represented in many libraries 
but usually only by individual volumes (presumed 
autograph in Topkapisarayi, Ahmet III 2922, cf. Cat. 
Karatay, iii, nos. 5853*65; 0 . Spies, Beitrdgc, in Abh. 
f. d. Kundc d. Morgtnlandcs, xix/3 [1932], 76). It has 
been little studied and not yet been edited, possibly 
on the a priori assumption that most of its contents 
is known from other sources. It does contain valuable 
information; see, e.g., F. Say y id's in trod, to Fadl 
ol-iHixdi, Tunis 1393/1974. 43 * 5 , for the bibliography 
of Abu ’l-Kasim al-Ka c bi al-Balkhl. That al-Kutubi 
considered new information not to be found eke- 
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where as the hallmark ol a successful history is 
shown by his statement to this effect in connection 
with al-Djazarl anno 739), even if this state¬ 

ment should tom out not to be original with him (cf. 
Ibn al Minid. §hadkanit, vi, 124). The value of the 
*(/yiii*s contemporary section, preserved in Cam¬ 
bridge 699 (Add. 29-3) *»nd Ahmet III 2922, vols. 22, 
24. has been stressed by E. Ash tor. It contains al- 
Kutubrs own observations, principally on Syrian 
intellectual and religious life. The close relationship 
of the *Uyiitt, for its last two decades (years 741- 
759 / 6 o), to Ibn Kathfr’s Biddya (cf. also HAdjdjl 
Kfcallfa, 1185 l), has been tentatively explained 
by Ashtor as being the result of al-Kuttibl having 
used Ibn Knthlr’s original notes; however, despite 
first-person references in Ibn Kathlr, it could well 
hove been the other way round, especially if al- 
Kutubl was so much older than Ibn Kathlr. 

AI- Kutubl's other work ,Fawat aliva/aydt, has been 
edited repeatedly (BOlals 1283, 1299; ed. M. M. c Abd 
al-Hamld, Cairo 1951; cd. Ibsin c Abbas, Beirut 1973- 
4, utilising autograph volumes written in 75 j/* 35 *» 
Ahmet III 2921, cf. Cal. Karo toy, iii, nos. 6403-7). 
Following Ibn Khallikan and using alSnfadl’s 
Wdfl, it contains 0 wealth of biographical and literary 
information, mainly on Syrian litterateurs, which is 
noteworthy for its uniqueness and for the intimate 
glimpses it offers of Syrian cultural life. 
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al-KUTUBIYYA [see makkaklsu]. 
KCtUPHANE [see maki aba]. 

8 UTUZ, AL-VtALIK AL-MujAr/AR Sayf al-D 1 n 
al-Mu'izzI, third Mami Ok sultan of the Dawlal 
al-Turh or Bahrl dynasty* A nephew of the Kh - 5 - 
razm-ShAh DjnlA! al-DIn. Kutuz (whose original 
Muslim name was MabtnQd b. Mamdtid) was taken 
prisoner by the Mongols and sold to a Damascus 
merchant who, in turn, sold him to the Mamlflk 
amir Aybak in Cairo. Aybak, as the husband of 
Shadiar al-Durr, became in 648/1250 al-Malik al- 
Mu'ixx, from which title Ktifuz derived his Mixta, 
al-MuHnl. 

While still a youth, Ku|uz claimed on the basis of 
various prophecies that he would rule Egypt and 
avenge his unde by defeating the Mongols. A major 
step toward fulfilling that ambition was taken in 
650/1252 when Aybak deposed his Ayyubid co sultan 
al-Malik al Ashraf M6«a and appointed Kutuz viceroy 
of Egypt ftui'ib aJ sal(ana). In the following year 
Ruf uk was one of those wum/iiAs who assassinated 
Aybak's rival to the throne, AkfAy, a leader of the 
BabrI regiment. When Aybak was himself murdered 
in 655/1257 at the instigation of Sjjadjar al-Durr 
and was succeeded by his young son al-MansOr 
•All, Kutuz retained the viceroyship and managed 
the affairs of state. In 655-6/2257-8 he led expeditions 
against Bahnyya amirs and their Syrian Ayyubid 
allies. In the following year (657/1259), however, 
Kutuz and the Bnbriyya were reconciled and joined 


forces to combat a Mongol invasion of Syria. I11 
addition, claiming that al-Mansiir *AJI was too im¬ 
mature to defend Muslim territory, Kutuz deposed 
him and had himself proclaimed sultan. Thus Kutuz 
was the first of many mamiak> to depose the son of his 
usiddh in order to make himself sultan, thereby set¬ 
ting. according to Ibn Taghribirdl (Cairo, vii, 56) 
“an evil precedent which led to the decline of affairs 
in Egypt". 

Kutuz promised those amirs who protested against 
this act of usurpation that he would step down from 
the sultanate once the Mongols had been defeated. 
To secure the co-operation of the Ayyubids of Syria, 
IyutU2 proffered his allegiance to al-Vlalik al-N 5 sir of 
Damascus and Aleppo and volunteered to defend him 
against the Mongols. To Hiilegu himself, however, 
Kutuz offered only defiance and in 638/1:60 put 
to death the envoys whom HCilegii had sent to demand 
his submission. Proclaiming a d[ihdd, Kutuz led an 
army from Egypt into Palestine. Although the Mam- 
liik amirs were reluctant to join battle against the 
Mongols, Kutuz succeeded in persuading them to 
march with him and sent Baybars al-Bundufcdirl, 
the future sultan, at the head of an advance force. 
Kutuz first secured the neutrality of the Franks 
at Acre and then met, and defeated, the Mongol 
army at ‘Ayn Djalflt. After the battle Kutuz marched 
to Damascus, which he used as a base from which to 
clear Syria of Mongol troops and to establish MamIQk 
rule in the province, appointing his own aimrs to some 
key posts and retaining Ayyubids in others. During 
the march back to Egypt, lCutuz was murdered at al- 
Kusayr, near al-Salibiyya- Though the court historian 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir claims that Baybars was the sole 
assailant, it is dear from other sources that this histo¬ 
rian was attempting to establish Baybars' unique 
claim to the sultanate according to "the law of the 
Turks" which states that man qatala inalih aH kdna 
huiva al-mahk. (Sjjafi' b. ‘All, quoted in al-Rawd at- 
zdhir, ed. al-Khowaitir, 31). 

There is also disagreement over the motivation 
for the assassination. Several historians claim that 
Kutuz reneged on his promise to award Baybars 
the viceroyship of Aleppo after l Ayn Dialut. but 
Ibn al-Dawidari says that Kutuz had already 
aroused Baybars’ enmity by rebuking his brother 
aiwirs for cowardice during the battle. Ibn c Abd al- 
?ahir claims that Kutuz offended Baybars byrefusing 
to share the glory of the dfihdd with him. In any 
event, it is clear, as Baybars al-Marxian points out, 
that the enmity between Kutuz and the Baliriyya 
was of long standing, and Baliriyya ambitious for 
the sultanate were undoubtedly a factor. The dis 
position of the body of Kutuz is also a point of dis¬ 
pute, with Ibn Taghrlbirdl claiming that Baybars 
transferred it from the original grave when it became 
a site of pilgrimage, while others merely say that 
it was buried in Cairo. Be that as it may. the sources 
are virtually unanimous in bailing Kutuz as a hero 
of Islam for tlie victory at ‘Ayn DjalQt. 

Bibliography : The fullest contemporary source 
that has been published is Ibn c Abd al-Zahir's 
nl Rawd al-zakirfi sirat al-Malik al-gdlnr, ed. A. A. 
al-Khowaitir, Riyadh 1976, see index; a shorter 
version of this source was edited and translated by 
Fatima Sadeque, Baybars I of Egypt, Dacca 1956, 
index. Sec also the 8th/14th century historians: 
Baybars al-Maosuri, Zubdai al-fikra, British 
Museum MS. Ar. 1233, fols. iia-i6a; Ibn al-Dawi- 
dari, Kanz al-durar, viii, ed. U. Haarmann, Frei¬ 
burg 1971, index; l\utb al-DIn al-YOnlnl, D&ayl 
mir'dt a 1 -tamdn, i. Hyderabad 1954. 379-84; and 
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the 9 th/i 5 th century historians: al-Makrlrl, 
Kitiib al-Suluk, i/a, ed. M. M. Ziada, Cairo 1936, 
4 X 7 - 35 ; and Ibn Taghrlbirdi, aJ-NufJjJm altahira, 
vii, Cairo 1938, 72-89. There are biographies of 
Ku|uz in I bn al-$uka<i, Tali Kitib Wafaydt al 
a'ydn, ed. and tr. Jacqueline Sublet, Damascus 
1974. no. 205; and Ibn Shakir al-Kutubl, Fawit 
al-wafaydt, ed. M. M. { Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1931, 
n°- 353 ; •• 'Abbas, Beirut 1973-4, iii, 201 3. 

See also A. A. al-Khowaitir, al Malik al &hir 
Baybors, Riyadh 1976, 18 26; idem, Baibars the 
first; Mis endeavours and achietvmenis, London 
J 97 ®» X 5 - 25 ; M.M. Ziada, The Mamluk sultans to 
1923, in A history of the Crusades, ed. K. M. Sctton, 
ii, Philadelphia, 1962, 735 * 58 - d>- P. Little) 

lyU'CD (a.), the verbal noun A’a ( ada "to sit", 
which developed into a technical term, (x) In 
the qaldt [q.v.] it indicates the sitting posture which 
is the penultimate component of a rak l a [f.e.). For 
descriptions and illustrations, sec Lane, Manners and 
customs of the modern Egyptians, 3rd edn., London 
1842, i, X07, postures 7 and 13, and T. P. Hughes, 

A dictionary of Islam, London 1885, 467. [2) In 
early Islamic history it is the designation of the 
political attitude of a faction of the Kharidiis, the 
ba c eda (also called ku u ad, kdUdun and simplv 
after the analogy of /kfris, pi. haras). This designation 
is sometimes taken to refer to "self-declared non- 
rebels" (M. A. Shaban, Islamic history A.D. 600-750 
{AM. J32), Cambridge 1971. * 5 *)» although the 
generally accepted notion is "quietism”. This notion 
may have been derived from the prc-Islamic custom 
with the Arab tribes to "abstain from" warfare, 
raiding, etc. (in Arabic: ka ( aila c an) during Dh u 
'1-Ka‘da, one of the four sacred months. 

The quietist is extolled in a probably spurious 
tradition dating possibly from the end of the first 
century A.H.; "There will be a fitna fa.t/.l; he who does 
not take an active part in it fkd e id) is better than 
he who does (MVm)", cf. Concordance, v, 439, ! 
left column, first trad., where Ibn IJanbal, i, 169 
and 185, may be added to the list of references. 

(G. H. A. Jvy.nboll) 

al-KUWAYT (conventionally spelled Kuwait], 
the capital city, situated in lat. 29°2o' N and long 
47°39'E, of an amiratc of the same name 
situated on the Arabian shore at the hea:d of the 
Persian Gulf. The mainland state is bounded by 
‘Irik to the north and west and by Saudi Arabia 
to the south. Kuwayt also owns a number of islands 
and islets, the largest and most important of which 
are Bubiyin, Warba and Faylaka. The total area 
of the slate is approximately 6.900 sq. miles. 

1. Geography and economy 
At least two explanations have been suggested for 
the origins of the name; one is that it is a diminutive 
form of hut ("fort"), and this in turn is said to refer 
to the existence of a small Portuguese defensive settle¬ 
ment there in the late 16th century. The other less 
general derivation suggests that in local usage Ku¬ 
wayt means "a number of small wells", and that 
these exist near the low sandstone ridge called Ra’s 
Adiftra, which is where the modem town was founded 
in the early 18th century. European sources usually 
refer to this settlement as Grane or Graine, which 
is probably a corruption of al-Kurayn, an islet in the 
bay about four miles west of the centre of the town, 
near to which there was a good anchorage. 

The bay is the largest in the Persian Gulf, with a 
maximum length of 20 miles (east-west) and a maxi¬ 
mum breadth of ro miles (north-south). It is the only 


good natural harbour near the head of the Gulf. 
The terrain is mainly flat and arid with occasional 
low hills; the highest point in the country, less than 
1,000 ft. in elevation, is in the south-west. The coast- 
lands are low and sometimes marshy. Natural vege¬ 
tation is very sparse and consists of scrub and stunted 
bushes. Spring rains sometimes produce a short-lived 
cover of grass. Oases are few; the largest is al-Dtahra. 
some 18 miles west of the capital city. Permanent 
surface water does not exist, neither do springs. In 
the past drinking waters was drawn from wells which 
were often brackish, and it was also brought by boat 
from Basra. Some drinking water now comes by pipe¬ 
line from the §l»a(t al-'Arab, but a large sea-water 
distillation plant is the most important source of 
supply. The underground water table near al-Rawda- 
tayn in the north is also tapped for additional supplies. 

The climate is hot, but often less humid than at 
other places in tho Gulf. Summer daytime shade tem¬ 
peratures usually reach 103° F. to ixo* F., but tem¬ 
peratures of over 120 0 F. have been recorded. The 
coldest month is January, when the daily maximum 
shade temperature is usually about 60 F. to 65® F. 
but temperatures as low as 24° have been recorded 
inland. Frosts sometimes occur in the desert but are 
almost unknown at the coast. Rainfall occurs chiefly 
between October and March and is slight: the average 
is under 5" per year. Winds in winter are generally 
from the north west and are relatively cool. Southerly 
winds in the spring and early summer are mainly 
hot and dry, those from the south-west later in the 
year are also hot but are often damp. Sandstorms 
more often occur during the winter than during the 
summer. 

Before the discovery and exploitation of oil, the 
chief coastal occupations were trading, pearl and 
other fishing, and boat building. In the interior, 
nomads herded sheep, goats and camels and there 
was a little settled cultivation. The port served much 
of north-eastern Arabia, as well as acting as an entre- 
pdt for trade with the south of ‘Irik and southern 
Persia. Horses, animal products, fish and pearls 
formed the major traditional export items. Imports 
were chiefly foodstuffs and piece goods. In 1904. 
some 460 pearling boats worked out of Kuwayt and 
their crews numbered about 9.200 men. In the winter, 
about a third of these went to Ceylon for the pearling 
season there. The world-wide economic depression 
which began in 1929. and the introduction of cultured 
pearls from Japan, greatly reduced the demand for 
Gulf pearls. Boat-building using wood and fibre from 
India employed about joo men in 1904, but this 
number obviously increased, for in 1922-13 as many 
as 120 pearling boats were reported to have been 
built. In 1904 the population of the town was 
estimated to be about 35 000. Of that number, 
about 1,000 were Persians, up to 200 were Jews and 
the Negro population was said to be about 4,000. 
By 1952 the population of the state had risen to 
about 152,000. Since that date it has grown very 
rapidly, because of changes which spring from the 
development of the oil industry. According to the 
census of April 1975, the population of the state was 
over 990,000. This very sharp ns* was due chiefly to 
immigration, but the native birth rate is also very 
high. The same census reported that non-native bom 
residents made up 52.6% of the population; many 
of these were Palestinians or other Arabs, but immi¬ 
grant workers have also entered Kuwayt in large 
numbers from Iran and the Indian subcontinent. 
There is a significant European and American 
community. 
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The first oil exploration concession was granted | 
in December 1934, and oil was discovered in 1938 
at al-Burkin, but the Second World War halted the 
development of these fields. The Kuwait Oil Compa¬ 
ny, which held the concession, was owned jointly and 
equally by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (later the 
British Petroleum Company) and the Gulf Oil Corpo¬ 
ration of the United States of America. Production 
began in 1946, aud in that year approximately six 
million tons of oil were exported. The Ab 4 ddn crisis 
of 1951 and the resulting embargo on oil supplies 
from Iran gave much impetus to the development 
of the oil industry in Kuwayt. In 1956 production 
exceeded 54 million tons, and Kuwayt was at that 
time the largest oil producer in the Middle East. By 

1972 production had readied 148 million tons, but 
Kuwayt was no longer the leading regional producer, 
having given way to Sa ( udi Arabia and Iran. In 
January 1973 the Kuwait Oil Company and the 
Government of Kuwayt reached an agreement under 
which the state was to acquire immediately a 25% 
share in the Company, and by 1982 this would 
have risen to a 51% controlling interest. The Kuwayti 
National Assembly, however, expressed strong 
disagreement with these terms, and there were de¬ 
mands for the immediate nationalisation of the Com¬ 
pany. Further negotations were held and in December 
1975 a new agreement was signed which transferred 
full ownership of the Company to the Government 
with retrospective effect from March of that year. 
During the War of October 1973, Kuwayt joined 
other Arab countries in restricting production, and | 
for the first time since oil had been produced output 1 
showed a decline. The sharp increase in oil prices in 

1973 encouraged the authorities to give increased 
attention to the question of conservation in order 
to extend the life of the oil reserves, the country's 
only known natural asset. A limit on production 
has been established of two million barrels per day, 
equivalent to about one hundred million tons per 
year; at this rate, it has been estimated that the 
state's known reserves should last at least until the 
middle of the next century. Kuwayt was a founder 
member of both the Organisation of Petroleum Ex¬ 
porting Countries (established in 1960) and of the 
Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(established in 1968). The latter institution has its 
headquarters in Kuwayt and the Kuwayti authorities l 
have taken an important and active part in the work 1 
of both bodies. 

The recent development of the oil industry has had 
some striking economic and social effects. From being 
a relatively poor society of traders, fisherfolk, boat- 
builders and herdsmen, the country now (1978) has 
one' of the highest levels of income per capita in the 
world, and the state provides an impressive array of 
social services. Kuwayt has become, despite its harsh 
environment, one of the most highly-urbanised states 
in the world. The dependence on oil is overwhelming, 
with over 90% of government income currently 
being derived from oil production. The pearling and 
boat-building industries are no longer of economic 
importance. Fishiug has been modernised and catches 
of shrimp are sold in Japan. Western Europe and the 
United States of American rather than locally. Agri¬ 
culture is of little significance; less than 3% of the 
land is regarded as cultivable and only about 1% is 
actually in use. Imports now consist of construction 
materials, consumer goods and industrial equipment 
as well as foodstuffs and textiles. Exports, apart from 
oil and related products such as petrochemicals 
and fertilisers, are negligible. Ships of all the major 
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maritime nations now use the port; the airport is 
served by many daily international flights; and the 
most modern means of international telecommunica¬ 
tion are widely available. Oil revenues have enabled 
the government to offer significant amounts of 
financial aid to poorer states, both Arab and non- 
Arab. By 1977 loans worth over US $ 1,500 million 
had been provided. 

2. History 

Archaeological excavations on Faylaka island have 
revealed traces of settlements dating back to 2500 
B.C., but relatively little is yet known of the history 
of Kuwayt prior to the 18th century and the assump¬ 
tion of power by the first members of the present 
ruling dynasty of Al Sabah in about it70/1756. 

The Sasanid King Shapur I is said to have had a 
great ditch dug from Hit on the river Euphrates to 
the northern shore of Kuwayt bay to protect the 
Saw 3 d fa.**.] from Arab raids, and it was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kuwayt that Khaiid b. al-Walld is 
reported to have defeated a force of Persians in 
12/633. The foundations of the modern state date 
from about the end of the 17th century when a group 
of c Utub Arabs, who claimed to be a branch of the 
‘Anaza confederation [9.1*.], migrated into the area. 
According to local tradition the three clans—the 
Al $abah, the Al Khalifa, and the Al Djalahima— 
were expelled from their previous settlements near 
Umm Kasr by the Ottomans because of their acts 
of brigandage and piracy. By the middle of the x8th 
century, the Al Sabah had achieved a position of 
local dominance. The Al Khalifa [$.:>.] left Kuwayt in 
xi79-80/1766 and migrated to Zubara in Kafar before 
taking control of Bahrayn in 1x97/1783. The Al 
Djalahima left Kuwayt later and they too went to 
Katar. 

The first mention of Kuwayt by a European is that 
of E. Ives, who refers to it as Grane, but he does not 
give the name of the ruling at the time of his 

visit in 1758. Niebuhr refers to the town as having a 
population of x 0,000, but he noted that during the hot 
months the number declined to about 3,000. He 
reported that the harbour contained 800 ships and 
that the inhabitants were employed in fishing and 
pearling; but like Ives, he does not give the name 
of the ruler. 

Kuwayt grew in prosperity after Karim Khan Zand 
had seized Basra in 1x90/1776, for during the three- 
year Persian occupation, the East India Company 
used Kuwayt instead of Ba§ra as the terminal point 
for its caravan route from Halab (Aleppo) to the Gulf. 
According to Capper, who did not visit the town, the 
ruler of Grainc was very friendly towards local British 
officials in 1x93/1779; and in 1207/1793, after a 
quarrel with the Ottoman authorities in Basra, the 
East India Company's Agency was moved from there 
to Kuwayt. The Agency returned to Basra in 1210/ 
X 795 - It at this period that Kuwayt was often 
threatened by Wahhabi raiding parties. 

The next century-and-a-quarter of Kuwayt's his¬ 
tory was to be shaped by three sets of circumstances 
and by the relations between them. Those cir¬ 
cumstances were threats from Northern and Central 
Arabia, the uncertain and varying nature of the 
relations between Kuwayt and the Ottoman Empire, 
and the emerging interest of first Great Britain, and 
later of other European powers, in this large natural 
harbour at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

The temporary eclipse of Wahhabi power in Na^jd 
and al-Hasa after their conquest by Muhammad ‘All 
in 1232-4/1817-19 reduced the threat to Kuwayt for a 
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time. When a British officer visited Kuwayt in 1252/ 
1836. he found that Egyptian envoys were present in 
the town, and the re-entry of Muhammad c A!i's forces 
into Eastern Arabia shortly afterwards increased 
British suspicions about the extent of Egyptian am¬ 
bitions. An officer of the Indian Navy surveyed the 
island of Faylaka in 1255/1839 as a possible base for 
British military forces, but it was concluded that the 
island was unsuitable. The harbour at Kuwayt was 
also surveyed at this time. The withdrawal of Egyp¬ 
tian forces in J256/1840 meant that British interest 
began to wane. The fact that Kuwayt had not been 
heavily involved hi piracy meant that the trueial 
system of relations, which had been established by 
Britain from 1820 with Babrayn and the other 
shay&hdoms of the lower Gulf, was not extended to 
Kuwayt. Although Kuwayt was involved in the slave 
trade, the anomalous nature of her relations with 
the Sublime Porte meant that the British govern¬ 
ment was reluctant to seek engagements for the sup¬ 
pression of that trade from Kuwayt similar to those 
which had been secured from the Arab rulers of the 
lower Gulf. 

The economic fortunes of Kuwayt fluctuated 
throughout the 19th century. Stocqueler, who visited 
the town 1246-7/1831 estimated that its population 
was only about 4,000. Some revival appears to have 
occurred, for Palgrave, who was in Arabia in 1278-9/ 
1862-3 but who did not visit Kuwayt, reported that 
the town was well-governed and that trade was 
flourishing. The same author described Kuwayt as 
the natural maritime outlet for the trade of the 
Djabal Sham mar area, and Guarmani, who visited 
that region in 1280/1864, reported that many horses 
were exported from there to India via Kuwayt. 
The possibility of building a railway line from the 
Eastern Mediterranean to the Euphrates and on¬ 
wards to the head of the Persian Gulf had been 
suggested as early as 1856, but the construction and 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 put a temporary 
end to such plans. 

The relationship between the rulers of Kuwayt and 
the Sublime Porte had varied ever since the Al $ab 3 h 
had established themselves in Kuwayt, but it was 
rarely anything other than vague and nebulous. Occa¬ 
sionally, as in 1871, the Ottoman authorities in ‘Iral? 
were able to exercise some sort of sovereignty over 
the Shaykh of Kuwayt, and the town was then used 
briefly as a staging post for the Ottoman annexation of 
al-HasA, Kuwayt! boats being employed to transport 
some of the troops. In May 1896 the ruler of Kuwayt, I 
Muhammad b. $abab, was murdered and he was sue I 
ceeded by his half-brother MubSrak. There was much 
suspicion that Mubarak was implicated in the death, 
and intense family rivalries threatened the position 
of the new Shaykh. In order to consolidate his author¬ 
ity, Mubarak tried to secure Lhe recognition and 
support of both the Ottoman and the British govern¬ 
ments. The former showed some signs of seeking to 
extend its influence over Kuwayt. The latter initially 
declined Mubarak’s invitations, but when it became 
known that a Russian entrepreneur. Count Kapnist, 
was seeking a concession from the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment to build a railway line from the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean to the Persian Gulf, with Kuwayt as the 
suggested railhead, British interest quickly revived. 
The concern of the British government was also 
increased by the belief that the Russian government 
might be seeking permission to construct a coaling 
station on Kuwayt Bay, and in Ramadan 13* 6 /- 
January 1899 an agreement was reached under which 
Shaykh Mubarak gained British support in return 


for a promise not to cede, sell, lease, mortgage or 
otherwise dispose of territory to a foreign govern¬ 
ment or national without specific permission from 
the British government. Increased international in¬ 
terest in Kuwayt became even more apparent in 
1900 when a party of German railway engineers 
visited the area to seek a suitable site for the terminus 
of a possible extension to the Persian Gulf of the 
projected Berlin—Baghdad railway. Shaykh Mubarak 
opposed these plans, believing in part that they 
would tend to lead to an increase in Turkish control 
over Kuwayt. After a prolonged period of diplomatic 
negotations, the British and Ottoman authorities 
completed in 1913 a draft convention concerning 
their interests in the Persian Gulf. Under article 1 
of this convention, Kuwayt was recognised as an 
autonomous ka4d 3 within the Ottoman Empire. 
That document also laid down the land frontiers 
of Kuwayt, but the outbreak of the First World War 
prevented the draft convention from being ratified. 
In 1914 the British government sought the support of 
-Shaykh Mubarak against Turkish forces in Southern 
c Irak, and among other reassurances the ruler was 
informed that the British government recognised 
Kuwayt as an independent government under 
British protection. 

The Ottoman authorities were not the only threat 
to the independence of Kuwayt at the end of the 19th 
century. The value of that port as an outlet for the 
trade of fijabal .Shammar attracted the attention of 
the rulers of the AI Rasjjld and that clan was 
engaged in open rivalry with the Al Sa 4 (id [$.u.J. 
Much turbulence was caused in Northern Arabia 
in the late 19th and early 20th century by that 
contest for power. c Abd al-Rafem&n b. Fay$al Al 
Sa c ud and his son c Abd al- c Aziz took refuge for a time 
with Shaykh Mubarak, and a raiding force from 
Kuwayt was defeated by the forces of c Abd al-‘AzIz 
b. Rashid near HiPiJ in March 1901. The recapture 
of al-Riya<J by the Al Sa 4 ud and the curbing of the 
power of the Al Rashid reduced the immediate 
threat to Kuwayt, but as the power of the Al Sa*ud 
increased it looked as if they rather than the Al 
RatJiId would now pose a danger to Sh aykh MubSrak. 

In 19x3 *Abd al- c AzIz b. c Abd al-RabmSn Al Sa c Qd 
succeeded in expelling the Turks from al-HasA and in 
gaining an outlet to the Persian Gulf. This meant that 
Kuwayt was now encircled to the west and the south 
by the territory of the Al Sa*ud. In December 1915 
the British authorities signed a treaty at al- c Ul#:ayr 
with l Abd al- c Azi2 b. l Abd al-Rahmdn Al Sa 4 ud, 
among the provisions of which was a promise by the 
latter not to attack Kuwayt. Shortly before the sig¬ 
nature of this document, Shaykh Mubarak had died 
and there was renewed family rivalry over the succes¬ 
sion. Mubarak’s eldest son Djabir became the §kaykh, 
but he died in February 1917. and was succeeded 
by Mubarak's second soil Salim. Salim was by no 
means as prudent as his father had been in his rela¬ 
tions with either the British or with the Al Sa c fld. 
He allowed the harbour of Kuwayt to be used for 
the transport of supplies to the Turkish army and 
from February 1918 the port was blockaded by ships 
of the British navy. This blockade was lifted in the 
autumn after the cessation of hostilities between 
the Allied Powers and the Ottoman Empire. 

The lack of a defined frontier meant that relations 
1 between the Al Sabab and the Al Sa < ud were unlikely 
to be easy or harmonious, but the activities of the 
1 Ikkwdn fa.t.], and particularly their building of a 
hidira at Karya aMUIyi, made matters worse. In 
I 1920 c Abd al-‘Az!z b. *Abd al-Rahman Al Sa*ud 
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imposed an embargo on trade with Kuwayt ami this . 
ban lasted until 1937. doing much harm to the 1 
prosperity of Kuwayt. Fear 0f an Ifthiedn attack 
prompted the building of a defensive wall around 
the city and in October 1920 a force of Ikhudn led 
by Fay?al b. Sultan ul-DawIsh, the leader of the 
Mutayr tribe, attacked the nearby oasis of al- Piahra. 
Thii attack did not succeed, but Ikhwdn raids con¬ 
tinued to pose a threat to the security of this part 
of north-eastern Arabia until the movement was 
finally suppressed by e Abd al-‘AzIz b. c Abd al-Rab- 
n»an Al Sa'ttd in 1930 after it had rebelled against 
his authority. 

Shaykh Salim died in February 1921 and he vas 
succeeded by Abmad b. Djftbir, the eldest son of the 
previous ruler. Sbaykfc Ahmad endeavoured to im¬ 
prove relations with the Al Sa‘Qd, and in December 
1922 a Convention was signed at al-'Ufcayr in which a 
fixed frontier between the two states was established. 
The new territory of Kuwayt was very much smaller 
than that which had been allotted to it in the draft 
Anglo-Ottoman convention of 1913, and ShavMi 
Ahmad believed that the British authorities had no I 
supported his claims against those of ‘Abd al ‘Aziz 
b. l Abd al-Rahman AJ Sa c ud as strongly as they 
should have done. This belief was an important 
factor in Shaykh Ahmad’s reluctance to grant an 
exclusive oil concession to the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company: and it strengthened his later determination 
to secure the involvement of an American company 
in the development of Kuwayt's oil resources. (The 
growth of the oil industry has been treated in section 
1 above.) 

In 1920 Great Britain had been awarded the Man¬ 
date over ‘Irak by the League of Nations, and in 
April 1923 the British High Commissioner for ‘Irak 
recognised the frontier between Kuwayt and ‘Irak 
as being that which had been laid down m the Anglo- 
Ottoman draft convention of 1915. There have, 
however, been disputes about this boundary. The 
roost serious occurred in June 1961, when the 1899 
agreement between Great Britain nnd Kuwayt was 
terminated and Kuwayt became a fully-indcpendent 
state. The Government of ‘Irak immediately claimed 
that Kuwayt was rightfully an integral part of ‘Irfilj- 
The ruler of Kuwayt, Shaykh ‘Abd Allah b. Salim 
(who had succeeded SJjayhJj Ahmad in 1950) appealed 
to Britain for military assistance. This request was 
granted and the dispute was debated by the Security 
Council of the United Nations. On 20 July Kuwayt 
was admitted to the League of Arab States and that 
body resolved to preserve the independence of its 
new member, in 1963 Kuwayt became a member of 
the United Nations. 

In November 2962 a new constitution was promul- 
gated and elections for a 50 member legislative as¬ 
sembly were first held in January 1963. The Constitu¬ 
tion was suspended in August 1977 as a result of in¬ 
ternal political difficulties. 
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(R. M. Burrell) 

KUWWA (pi. K*wd)> Arabic term denoting 
•'strength, power”. 

1. Lexicographical study. Ibn Slda defined 
the word kuwwa as the opposite of weakness (nakid 
al-da'f), cf. Kur’Sn XXX, 54: 44 It is God who has 
created you from weakness (min (to 1 /) and who then, 
after weakness, has given you strength (kuunua,)". 
It is thus the concept of strength and of vigour which 
is paramount. A man is described as kauri when he 
is strong in himself, and as mukui when he owns a 
robust mount. On the other hand, like the word taka 
(which also has the sense of “ability to act"), kuunua 
denotes a thread which is part of a rope. As may be 
read in a fradith of Ibn DaylamI: “Islam is un¬ 
ravelled link by link, as a rope is unravelled thread 
by thread [kuwvat** kuwwal an )'\ Abu f Ubayda 
observes that when such threads become loose 
(tukJiri ), the rope is liable to be broken. This may be 
seen as a further example of the idea of strength 
and solidity. Thus it is primarily a physical force that 
the term kuunua evokes in the language. 

Numerous words in Arabic have similar meanings. 
Attention has been drawn above to faka, defined in 
LA as power over something ( al-budra 'ala shay>). The 
term ftudra is itself given as a synonym of kvwwa 
[ibid.) ; it is employed, as masdar of the verb kadara, 
in the expression kadara c ald 'l-skay* kudrat 0 *, with 
the sense of possessing ( malaka) something. Possession 
is the exercise of a power, either physical or judi¬ 
cial. Furthermore, just as the idea of power-to-act 
implies possibility and aptitude, so kuwwa has been 
likened on the one hand to imkdn (possibility) and 
to isti'd&d (disposition). Kuwwa in the sense of pos¬ 
sibility is, according to al-TahSnawr, the power or 
the faculty which is a preparation [tahayyu*) to pro¬ 
duce a thing or its opposite, whereas ist^ddd is 
limited to preparation for production of a single 
effect. 

2. Kuwwa in the Kur’an. A quite frequent 
use is that which gives this word the meaning of 
power in the sense of capacity to act, to fight, to 
win, and which applies it cither to communities 
or to individuals. Thus in IX, 69, there is reference 
to “those who before you were stronger than you 
in power (a}hadda minkum kuwwat**) and were 
richer in goods and offspring”. Speaking of man at 
the Day of Judgment, God says (LXXXVI, 10): "He 
will then have for himself neither strength nor suc¬ 
cour". A second use of a more moral nature is to be 
found tn verses where there is the injunction to ''take" 
the Revelation "with strength" {bi-kuwwa)" (cf. 
among other verses, II, 63 and 93; VIII, 145;. Al- 
Zamakhshari explains the word with the expression: 


"with effort and firmness" ( bi-diidd wa-'azima). 
Finally and most importantly, kuwwa is attributed 
to God with the sense of kudra ; for example in LI, 
58, where it is said: "God is the Provider of all good 
things: He is the unshakable Master of power ( dhu 
l-ktitowati ’ l-rnatin )" and in XLI, r 5: "God, who has 
created them, is stronger than them in power ( ashaddu 
minhum btwwaP*) ; elsewhere we find “There is no 
power but through God [la kuwwata ilia bi-llah)'' 
(XVIII, 39). 

3. Kuteua in theology. In the discussion by 
the Mu c tazila concerning the attributes, and with 
regard to the doctrine of ta'til which stripped the 
divine essence of all its attributes, by reducing them 
either to this very essence, or to simple names, it 
was necessary to stress that the revealed Book 
speaks of the power (kuwwa; cf. above), as well as 
of the knowledge ( c ilm ) of God. In the Makdlat 
al-Isldrniyytn, al-Ash c arI notes that one group of 
Mu'tazila, on the basis of XLI, 15, "claim that in 
saying that God has power, we are led to say that 
He is powerful (Udir). They take kutciva purely and 
simply as a synonym of kudra. But they maintain this 
point of view only in regard to kuunua and < ilnt, being 
two substantives which occur definitively in the Book 
of God, and not in regard to the other attributes of 
the essence such as life [fiayat), sight ( ba?ar ) and 
hearing (sam ( )." This is, according to al-AsMarl, 
the doctrine of al-Na??am and the majority of the 
Mu c tazila of Ba^ra and Baghdad. A second group un¬ 
derstands "knowledge” in the sense of the object of 
knowledge (tnaHum), and "power" in the sense of the 
object of power ( makdir ). To say that God has a 
power (kudra=kuwwa), therefore signifies, not that 
there exists in Him such an attribute, but that created 
beings depend on Him iu such a fashion that they 
could be called makdurdt. This is why, when Muslims 
see rain, they say: "That is the power of God", 
meaning that it is a makdiir. These theologians reserve 
this explanation, among the attributes of the essence, 
for knowledge and power, for a purely scriptural reas¬ 
on, as has been seen in the case of the preceding 
group. A third group assert that God has a power 
which is identical to Himself ( kudra hiya httwa), and 
the same applies to His knowledge; but they extend 
this interpretation to all the other attributes of 
the essence: this is the thesis of Abu ’l-Hudhayl 
and his disciples. A third group comprises the dis¬ 
ciples of ‘Abbad b. SulaymSn, who is known to have 
sacrificed the texts to the requirements of reason: 
it can neither be said that God has knowledge and 
power, nor that He does not have them. This contra¬ 
dicts the formal declaration of the Rur’Sn. 

Ibn Hazm, in addition to the verse XLI, 15, 
quotes a kadit^. When instructing his Companions 
how to formulate a prayer to obtain a favour (istikha- 
ra), the Prophet says: "O niy God! I ask You for this 
favour through Your knowledge; I ask You for it 
through Your power" (kudra « kuwwa). Then Ibn 
IJazm puts power on the same level as knowledge: 
kuwwa and like 'Urn, belong to God really 

and not metaphorically; they are nothing other 
than He, although it cannot be said that they are 
God, because if power were God, God would be power, 
which is false. The same applies to knowledge. These 
terms play the same role as the word nafs (soul) in the 
verse VI, 17: "It is He Himself (his soul) that ordains 
mercy". The expression "soul of God" is a "descrip¬ 
tion of Him ( ikhbar c anku)”, but indicates nothing 
at all other than Him. 

4. Kuwwa in philosophy. In his Itfilabat al- 
c uliim al-isldmiyya, al-TahSnawI gives a panoramic 
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survey of the question. Knwiva is the origin of the 
act ('nabda* al-JM), whether or not it is differentiated, 
and whether or not it is accompanied by awareness 
(tii/Ori and by will (irdda). In this general sense, 
Jtuuira is dependent at the same time on nature 
(fabi'a), the principle of involuntary movement, 
and on the soul, the principle of voluntary movement. 
There is thus a distinction between the power 
of the spheres (aJ-kutcn-a al-falakiyya ) which pro¬ 
duces a unique act, and the power of the elements 
(al-fcuuva ol-'unfttriyya) which produces acts that 
are differentiated in terms of the various combina¬ 
tions of elements, and which has also been called 
athuwua al sukhriyya, executive power of imposed 
labour, as a way of recalling that all power to act 
comes from God. taking inspiration from, among 
others, the verse XXII, 65: “Have you not seen that 
God has pressed into your service (sakkkham lakum) 
all that is on the earth ?“ Nevertheless, in the Kur’ae, 
this term is also applied to the stars, as in XIII, 2, 
since the Book makes no ontological distinction be¬ 
tween the firmament and the sublunary world. After 
elemental power come vegetative power, the faculty 
of the vegetal soul, and animal power, the faculty of 
the soul of animals. Finally, the term kumra is also 
applied to the origin of the change that is produced in 
one thing, transforming it into something else (niabda 1 
al tagkayyur fl shay* u&jar win ftaylJiu kutra uhhar). 

By origin is understood the cause (t abab\, whether 
it is efficient ( fdHl ) or not. In effect, the power can 
be active or passive, engendering qualities or re¬ 
ceiving them (habtll). As the origin of thi« change, 
it can be applied solely to it< receptacle (mahall), 
as is the case with the form (fflr») of the air which 
demands the production of humidity in the matter 
which it pervades. It can also be the origin of change 
in its receptacle first, then in another thing: this 
is the case with the form of fire which produces 
heat and dryness hi its matter and transmits these 
feature* to neighbouring objects. But the power 
of change can act from the start in something oilier 
than a receptacle: this is the ease with the rational 
soul which acts immediately on a thing other than 
itself in producing a change in the body. 

According to Fakhr al-DIn al-RSrl, some powers 
have substantial forms ( $uuar djauhan yyn), such as 
the power of fire; others have a basis in accidents 
which happen to the substance. Consequently, there 
is no generic notion of kawwa, as it is impossible to 
unite substance and accidents in a single genre. 

5. A'mu-< ra in medicine. As an extension of its 
philosophical usage, this term is frequently employed 
in medicine. Al-Tabanawl indicates that the physi¬ 
cians introduced three divisions: natural power: 
animal power; and psychical power. The natural 
and animal powers include powers served by others 
( makhdQnia) and powers which serve them (bhtdmia). 
The first are, in the realm of the living, those which 
operate with a view to the preservation of the indivi¬ 
dual, the faculty of nutrition and the faculty of 
growth, or with a view to the preservation of the 
species, generative power (muwallida) and plasmatic 
power (wtMyamf’ira). The second are four in number: 
the power of attraction (djddMiba), the power of 
retention (mdsika), the power of digestion (hadma) 
and the power of repulsion or of evacuation (da/i'a). 
These four faculties arc served in their turn by heat 
and cold, dryness and humidity. As for psychical 
powers, they are divided into two types: the power of 
perception {mudrika) and the power of motion (mu- 
barrika). Perceptions arc external (ydhira), in the 
case of the five senses, or external (bd(ma), in the 
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case of tho ccenaesthctic sensations. The power of 
movement comprises on the one hand the power that 
incites movement (bd'itha ild 'l-haraka) with the 
faculty of desiring (ihatekiyya) which may be positive 
or negative, and the power of inclination (nuxu'iyye) 
which guides the former towards the act; and on the 
other hand, the power responsible for the setting 
in motion (tnubdshirali l-tahrlk). 

6. Kuwtca in human psychology. This is the 
faculty of deliberate voluntary action. It operates 
in accordance with a certain order; first there is a 
representation of the movement to be executed, 
then a desire, then n will to achieve the end envisaged, 
and finally the realisation of the movement and the 
act. Certain philosophers introduce an intermediary 
between the faculty of desire and the active power: 
they call it ffiiimd e , a term which seems to corres¬ 
pond to the SoygaTOeSi; (consent) of the Stoics. 
It is the decision (dfazm) which follows after a 
hesitation (tarraddud) between action (fi't) and non¬ 
action (lark), as a result of which one of the tivo 
parties prevails (yataradidiah). According to others, 
there is no intermediary, but a desire which may 
contiuue to grow until the decision and the act are 
put into effect, [fatima* is nothing more than this 
desire at its maximum intensity. As for the followers 
o! I bn SinS, they reckon that fifjtirod* depends on 
will and that there is a great deference between 
desire and will. 

A position of eminence is given to the power of 
the intellect (al-ku:rtta al- c dkila). All theories con¬ 
cerning the intellect, from the end of Antiquity, 
throughout the Hellenistic period and until the 
time ot the faldsifa, depend on interpretations of the 
third book of Aristotle’s Treatise on the soul. 

7. The notion of kuwva and Greek In¬ 
fluences on f aha fa . Tho numerous meanings 
applied to the term him in philosophy may be 
examined, with a view to comparison with Greek 
thought, from two points of view. The concept 
Svvafziq has two opposites in the writings of Aristotle : 
1. aSvvap,ta [id-kuicwa or da ( f, inability or weakness); 
s. ivqpYcia (fi'l, activity, reality). Kmcvca in the 
former sense is dealt with in the Categories and 
Metaphysics (v, 12), in the latter mainly in the 
Metaphysics, vlii-ix. It may be here observed that 
inability is to be distinguished from impossibility 
(cASuvarov = mimtani* or mnstahil). 

A. Kuvnva, to be more accurate buunca (abt'iyya 
(productive ability), being the second species of 
the category of quality (cf. jiakOlAt]) is 

defined, with Aristotle, as that arrangement by 
which some one or some thing comes into action quick¬ 
ly and easily. while ld %utnra predisposes to undergo 
something easily and quickly. Activity and passi¬ 
veness are here to be conceived as opposites, which 
exclude one another. They cannot be present at the 
same time in one and the same subject, ffuttyma in this 
sense is the positive capability for a definite ac¬ 
tivity or, as the Stoics expressed It: the qualities 
of things are active forces, agencies. The orthodox 
kaldm referred this doctrine only to the activity of 
God. Muslim theologians said for example—cf. Chris¬ 
tian dogmatics—that God's qualities hifdi) are the 
sources ( masdJir ) of his actions. The philosophers, 
however, referred it in the first place to the work¬ 
ings of nature. Nature is endowed with many forces 
«nd abilities and each ability has a corresponding 
inability. Inability, however, is nothing positive 
but a deprivation (oTipTioi^'. 'adorn) or a decay 
(ipGopd ,/asdd). LA-kuwwa is not an absolute nothing 
but a non-existing of what according to Aristotle 
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belongs to a thing from its nature. It is especially 
emphasised that the transition from to l&- 

kvuwa (or from active to passive) takes place not 
continuously but without intermediary, l.e. suddenly, 
timeless!y. The Muslim philosophers arc, lor the 
rest, usually content to explain these sometimes very 
questionable assertions with the examples given 
by Aristotle. In the Logic (Categories) these are 
with reference to living beings health (ability) and 
sickness (inability), and in the organic world, hardness 
and softness. In addition, in other branches of know- 
ledge, rest is sometimes defined as deprivation of 
motion, blindness as a want of ability to see, wicked¬ 
ness as the non-existence of good, and so on. All 
these deprivations (orspyjoetc) are regarded with Ar¬ 
istotle as accidents of matter. Hence tb« practice 
(at least since Ibn Sina fcf. Tis c ras**il, 64] who 
probably follows a Greek exposition) of distinguishing 
l adam as accidental principle from the essential 
principles: matter and form. 

Al-Farabi (Abhandlungen, cd. Dieterici, 87, it. 
ji) first discussed the question whether suffering 
(ndoxc'.v), as the teim is used under the category 
of quality, meant the same as suffering as the 
last (10th) of the categories. Perhaps lie was led to 
this by a passage in Aristotle ( Dc anima, 417b) in 
which "suffering” is said to have two meanings: 
x. it is a kind of decline (<p0opa) through the opposite 
(see above); and 2. the preservation ((iwnjpta) of 
the possible through what is active, and in this 
way that thereby a natural basis is evolved for its 
own being. Instead of a decline we have here a ques¬ 
tion not only of a mere survival but also of a higher 
development, a suffering in bonat* parletn, an endu¬ 
rance (passive, receptive, contemplative) of higher 
inf’uences (see athar]. 

B. More important than the contrast between kuw- 
tea and lakuivwa ior the history of philosophical ter¬ 
minology became the distinction between kmtua and 
fi l l, or, to use the language of the schools, power 
and action, commonly found in the formulae bi 'l- 
buwita (Suvdfict) and bi (£v£pyEia)- Both ex¬ 
pressions are closely connected with the two fun¬ 
damental conceptions of Aristotelian philosophy, 
matter and form. Power is peculiar to matter, action 
to form. Power and action are called Srxpxovra 
(Arab, law&hik, attributes) of matter and form. Aris¬ 
totle sought in this way to reconcile a static with 
a dynamic consideration of the world. Matter and 
form [see sabab} are names lor the constituents of 
the existing, power and action for the stages of de¬ 
velopment of the becoming. These fundamental con¬ 
ceptions cannot be defined more exactly. Like 
Aristotle, the Muslim philosophers endeavour to 
illustrate them by examples. 

The development from power to action presupposes 
a continuous world of becoming, time and change. 
According to one principle of Aristotle, which was 
taken over by the Muslim thinkers, at least with re¬ 
ference to the world, the infinite cannot be real. 
But in time, especially if it is conceived without 
beginning and without end, lies the unending possi¬ 
bility of all that possesses its limited reality in 
any particular moment. Under definite conditions, if 
there is no obstacle in the way. the possible advances 
to full realisaiion by stages. Possibility and rea¬ 
lisation are to be regarded as termini of a develop¬ 
ment taking place within time. This process, the de¬ 
velopment from power to action, is called by Aris¬ 
totle motion (xfwjoi?, Jr araka) which is defined as 
the realisation (£v£pY cia ) °* the possible as such. 
The end (to be bi '1-jiH ) is called in Arabic also kamal 


(perfection) just as Aristotle uses tvtp‘ftux and 
£vr£XexGia synonymously. 

The concept of an originally pure (l.e. without 
quality) possibility which can m course of time 
become everything, Lc according to Aristotle a con¬ 
ceivable abstraction. Everything becoming is already 
more or less formed, realised; deprivation is an ac¬ 
cident o( matter, not as the neo-Platonists asserted, 
matter Itself. Aristotle himself did not succeed in 
carrying through logically his distinction between 
the principle of deprivation (* adam) and matter as 
pure possibility. The Muslim thinkers who were under 
neo-Platonic influences were naturally still less 
able to do so. They often identified l a4am and kutrwa. 
Usually however, they endeavoured tc represent our 
world of becoming as a hierarchy of positive forces 
or powers. The process of becoming is then to be con 
ceived as a co-operation, a working into one another 
of active and passive. With Aristotle, the Stoics, 
etc., they talk of active and passive, moving and 
moved, ruling aud serving forces, which by no means 
rule one another out. Two aspects of one and the 
same process are thus described. One and the same 
power may therefore be active, moving, ruling with 
respect to what is below it in the order of stages 
of being but passive, receptive, contemplative with 
respect to those above it. In other words kuwwa and 
JiH are used in the correlative sense exactly like 
matter and form. A material more or less formed, 
e.g. clay, is matter for bricks and the formed brick 
is material for a building. Similarly, in the sperm 
there is the potentiality to become a boy, in a boy 
a potentiality to become a man. In other words, the 
sperm possesses the immediate potentiality for a boy, 
a remote potentiality lor a man. 

Amongst the Isms'll! thinkers, the problem of 
power is equally put forward in another form, in 
the shape of the idea of rcceptiveness ((tubfil). 
Whilst the Primal Intellect receives at a single stroke 
( tiaf'at *" 1 cdkida) everything which rightfully makes 
up its being, the "creatures’' inferior to it are in¬ 
capable of this. Hence they receive successively in 
the course of time the characters and qualities which 
belong rightfully to their essence and which make 
up their secondary perfection. This explains why 
these latter gradually become transformed according 
to the different kiads of movement. It is through 
this that the power of generation (town) is expli¬ 
cable. But when they have reached their perfection, 
certain beings tied down to matter are unable to 
keep i« and decline into final corruption ( /asdd); 
in this way, the force of destruction may be explained. 

The whole theory is closely connected with the 
dynamic view of the existence of the world. Thus as 
in Aristotle, in the Muslim philosophers physics, 
including psychology, are developed into a hierarchi¬ 
cal system of natural forces and faculties of the 
soul. In place of faculty we sometimes find parts 
of the soul (|t£p 7 ), afaxa*; Platonic terminology, 
also used by Aristotle). Galenic influences may be 
traced, in the doctrine of the faculties ol the soul 
especially and their localisation (in al-FArAbl, Ibn 
SlnS and al-GbazMI). AJ-F&ribl deals with this in 
his Fv$H$ (i.e. AbhantUungen, eci. Dieterici, 72 ft.; 
wrongly ascribed to Ibn SInA in Tis e rasd'il, 42 It.); 
cf. his "Model State" (ed. Dieterici, 34 ft.). Ibn 
Sina (Kttab ai-Nafcdt. Cairo 1913, 258 If.; cf. l$hdr(U, 
ed. Forget, 123 ff.) enumerates some 25 (ruuxf 
from the highest faculty of the reasoning soul to 
the powers of the simplest bodies. Al-£hariill ( Tahd - 
fut, ed. Bouyges, index) is acquainted with over 30 
fluted; but some are synonyms. 
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As briefly explained above, in the world of be¬ 
coming ftuwtca is earlier in time than fiH, but fiH 
—so his Muslim successors teach following Aristotle— 
is always the earlier in the sense of the higher. 
What is potential caanot of itself devolve into 
actuality. God who is the perfectly real, according 
to the Muslim philosophers, brought the world from 
non-existence (*adam) to existence (ivudfui) or from 
kutrura to i K I ( ihhrddi ). The spirits ('ukiil) which 
act as intermediaries between God and the world are 
usually called real. It is the activity of the last 
heavenly spirit, the c akl fa <c al, which as Ibn SIna, 
following al Farabi, expresses it, gives everything 
earthly its form [wihib al-suwar ; cf. for this ex¬ 
pression F.nneads, v. 9, 3), or, as Ibn Rushd prefers 
to say, brings everything potential here into actu¬ 
ality. This is however not a distinction in principle 
between the two philosophers: with Aristotle they 
regard matter and form as substances, potentiality 
and activity as their attributes (Utivdhik). 

C. In the Theology of Aristotle (ed. Dieterici, 94) 
Is the following remarkable passage: "In this (sen¬ 
sual) world, action is preferable to potentiality, in 
the higher (intelligible) world, however, potential¬ 
ity is preferable to action". This pregnant sen¬ 
tence is not found in the Enneads but corresponds 
completely to the utterances of Plotinus (Emm., v. I, 
6 f-l 3 . *5 f-t 4 , I f*I 3 , 13 f.) According to a general 
principle of Plotinus—not however always logically 
earned through—the categories and main concep¬ 
tions of Aristotelian philosophy are only to be referred 
to the sensual world. If they are applied to the 
spiritual world, they have another but higher mean¬ 
ing. The higher ftutrtea is an intensification of the 
productive faculty discussed under A. In addition, 
there is an exchange of value in the factors poten¬ 
tiality and actuality. 

According to Plotinus, the first and only prin¬ 
ciple of all things (in the Theology of Aristotle ~ 
God) is raised above the logos of the Stoics (A atima, 
active force) and above the energeia of the Peri¬ 
patetics (fiH). It is true that one can say of the 
vouc (*«#), the first created thing, it a X6yo; xal 
cvApyetaof the First, but the First himself is from 
his nature Buvapu;, i.e. power, all-power. With the 
uniqueness of the First (also called, as e.g. by 
Plato, the absolute good) only one quality, that of 
omnipotence, fs compatible. All activity however, 
whether it is thinking or acting, presupposes multi- 
plicity and effort, which cannot be ascribed to the 
absolutely simple Being. On this definition of the 
First as Dynamis, cf. Plato's utterance [Soph., 
*47 E): "1 define the being of the existing in this 
way, that it is nothing but a Dynamis". 

Excluding the Mu ( tazila, it may be said that this 
emphasis on the omnipotence in the being of the 
Unique (God) must have been much more natural to 
the Muslim theologians—although traditionally they 
deal with God's knowledge before his power—than 
the Aristotelian view that God is pure Energeia, 
which manifests itself only in thinking. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the text, I. Madkour, La place d'al- 
Fdrdbl dans V Uole philosophique musulmane, Paris 
1934 . esp. 122 ff. (on the intellect and other facul¬ 
ties of the soul); M. Horteu, Die Meiaphysik Avi- 
centtas, 1907, esp. 250-75; Tj. de Boer, ERE, art. 
"Soul (Muslim)", cf. De Wijsbegeerte in den Islam, 
1921, index; S. van den Bergh, Die Epitome der 
Mctaphysik des Avtrroes, 1924, esp. 67 ff., 204. 

(Tj. DE Boer-[R. Arnaldez]) 

fcUZAtf [see kaws ijcuzah]. 


K WAN ADI (self-designation—h’wantl hekna or 
Bago'al: Russian designation—Bagulall, but Kvana- 
dinskiy yazlk for language), a people of the 
eastern Caucasus. Kwanadi forms, with Andi, 
Ak»]wa)<h, Botlifch, Camalal, Godoberi, Karata and 
Tindi, the Andi division of the Avar-Andi-Dido group 
of the Ibero Caucasian languages. Their population 
was 3,054 according to the 1926 Soviet census. 

The Kwanadi inhabit the auls of Khushtada. 
Kwanada (Tsumada region), Gimerso, Tisi, Tlibisho 
(Akhwaldj region) south of the bend of the Andi 
l£oysu in the DdgJjistSn A.S.S.R. Living in isolated 
mountain valleys, the Kwanadi have maintained 
many patriarchal customs. The Kwanadi are Sunnis 
of the ShMi*l school. Their traditional economy was 
based on sheep and goat herding and related activities, 
and on agriculture. 

There are two dialects of Kwanadi, sc. Bagulal and 
Tlisi, both of which arc purely vernacular. Avar and 
Russian serve as literary languages. The Kwanadi are 
being culturally and linguistically assimilated by 
the Avars, and they appear as Avar-speaking Avars 
in the 1959 and 1970 Soviet censuses (see also andi . 

AVAR, DAGHISTAH, AL-KABg). 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C. d’En- 
causse, Vne rtpublique sovittique musulmane: If 
Daghestan, aperfu ditnographxque, in RE I, xxiii 
(* 955 ): Geiger et alii. Peoples and languages of the 
Caucasus, The Hague *959; Narodl Kavkata, 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow, 1962, i; S. A. 
Tokarev, Etnografiya naredov SSSR, Moscow 1958. 

,, (R. Wixman) 

KWATTA, Quetta, a town and district of 
northern Balucistan, now in Pakistan. In both 
the former British India and now in Pakistan, Quetta 
and Plshin, some 20 miles to its north, have formed an 
administrative district. The region is geologically 
complex and is very mountainous, with peaks rising 
up to nearly z 2,000 feet/3,85u metres, and it is centred 
upon the basin of the Plshln-Lora river and its tri¬ 
butaries. The dimate is temperate, with cold winters. 
Crops—wheat being the chief rabl* or spring crop and 
sorghum the chief k^arlf or autumn one—can only 
be grown in the alluvial river bottoms, and then by 
irrigation: at present, there are about 300 karlss or 
Ambits fa.v.J, plus a reservoir and a canal, for this. 
The surrounding mountains furnish chromite and 
also coal (in the Sor range near Quetta and at Mai in 
the liolAn Pass area), whose exploitation now em¬ 
ploys several thousand men, including Swati migrant 
labour snd Pathan and BaUK nomads in the off- 
lierdmg seasons. 

In mediaeval Islamic times, the history of the 
Quetta-Pl^bln region was closely connected with that 
of Isandah&r [?.«>.], some 130 miles/axo km. to the 
north-west with which it is connected by an ancient 
route through Caman just on the Pakistan side of the 
modem border with Afghanistan. The town of Quetta 
(whose name may stem from Pashto ktcat* "heap, 
hill", or from kota "room, fortress", ultimately from 
Hindi kolhd) was more commonly known till the 19th 
century, and is still known by the local people, as 
Sbal 01 Sbfllkot; Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1809 
calls it "Shawl" (An account0/the kingdom o/Caubul *, 
London 1839, ii, 225). In 884/1479 Husayn MIrzA 
BaykarA [q.v.], the TlmOrid ruler of HarAt, awarded 
ShAI, Mustang and Slbl to 1 -Nun Beg Argfcun 
of Kandah&r [see argijun]. These places passed 
after Dhu ' 1 -Nun’s death in 913/1507 to his progeny, 
and in 930/1524 Shih Husayn Beg b. Oh* 'I Ndn 
acknowledged the Mughal Babur's suzerainty. 
After a brief Safawid occupation of 963-6/1536-9, 
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they were incorporated in the Mughal empire. The 
A*in-i Akbarl *, tr. H. S. Jarrett, ii, Calcutta *949, 
states that the Quetta-Plfhln region supplied the Em¬ 
peror Akbar with 2,500 cavalry and 2,500 infantry, 
plus grain, sheep and 38 tumans in money. After 
1031/162* it carne under $afawid control again, and 
Sh 4 h ‘AbbAs 1 [g.i 1 .] conferred Shil. Mustang and 
SIbl on the Pathan chief §fc!r Kh 4 n Tarln. In the x8th 
century, the Quetta-PIibln region was disputed by 
Ohilzay Pathans and the Brahuis of Kal 5 t, but after 
1112/1758-9. Abmad SJiih Durrflnl to.r.) left Naslr 
Kh 3 n of KalAl as ruler in Quetta in return for a 
contingent of troops, at a time when the Afgftfln 
ruler's position in India was being threatened by 
the MohrafAs. Henceforth, Quetta was controlled 
by the rulers of Kai&t, whose seat was the town of 
that same name 103 miles/r82 km. to the south [see 
kiiAtJ; Pljhln and Sjjorarud, however, remained 
in AfgijSn hands till 1879 (see below). 

The importance of Quetta in recent times has 
arisen from its commercial role as an emporium for 
trade between southern Afghanistan and the lower 
Indus valley, but above all, from its strategic position. 
It lies at a point where a north-south route runs from 
Kandahar and the southern Afghanistan frontier via 
Quetta and the Bdan Pass to Jacobabad and the 
Indus at Shikarpur in Siud, and where a transverse 
route comes from the middle Indus at D€ra GJjaz.1 
KhAn [see dEraejAtJ and runs westwards through 
Quetta to the Persian border. These factors became 
especially operative in the 19th century after the 
annexation by Britain of Sind (1843) and the Pangjab 
(*849). During the First Afghan War (1839-43), when 
Shah Shujija* al-Mulk was placed on the throne in 
Kabul [see afghakistAw. v. History], Quetta was 
occupied by British forces during these years; the 
town was used as a forward base for operations in 
the Kandahar region, and a political agent, Cnpt. 
Bean, installed there. It was, nevertheless, still only 
a small place, with a mud wall pierced by two gates 
and the governor’s fort or mi in on artificial mound; 
C. Masson in the late 1820s said that “Shall" possess¬ 
ed “about 300 houses and a fair bazaar" {Narrative 
of various journeys in Balochislan, Afghanistan and 
the Punjab, London 1842. i, 327-30); and \V. Hough 
described it in 1839 as “a most miserable mud town, 
with a small castle on a mound, on which there was a 
small gun, on a rickety carriage” {A narrative of the 
march and operations of the army of the Indus in the 
expedition into Afghanistan, London 1840). Three 
decades later, A. VV. Hughes still estimated its popu¬ 
lation at only ca. 4,000 (The country of Balochislan, 
its geography, topography , ethnology and history, 
London 18 77, 67. 73 4 ). 

After 1842, when Quetta reverted to the Klj 3 n of 
Kalat’s control, voices in the Government of India, 
such as that of General Sir John Jacob in 1856, urged 
its permanent occupation as a vital strategic point and 
also its being linked with Sind and KarSCI by railway 
{The views and opinions of General John Jacoft, ed. 
L. Pally, Bombay 1858, 349). It was, however, feared 
that such a distant place, as it then was, in the heart 
of the tribal area of northern BalQtistAn, would be 
difficult to hold in times of crisis, and the proponents 
of “masterly inactivity*’ carried the day until the 
1870s. Fears arising from the Russian advance against 
the Central Asian khanates and possible pressure on 
Afghanistan led, however, to the adoption now of a 
“Forward policy”, and in 1876 a decision was made to 
occupy Quetta. The Treaty of Jacobabad between the 
Viceroy Lord Lytton and the Khfln of Kalftt renewed 
the right of Britain, already secured in 1854, to send 


troops into KalAt territory in times ol stress and 
made Kal&t into a protected native state. Quetta was 
occupied, and Major (later Sir) Robert Sandcman 
became the first Agent thorc to the Governor- 
General. 

Quetta’s military value was soon proved in the 
Second Afghan War (1878 80), when troops were 
moved through the Bolfin Pass and via Quetta into 
the Kandabdr region. By the Treaty of Gandamak 
of 1879 with the Afghan Amir Ya*kOb b. Shir ‘Alt, 
Sibt and Plshln, with the land up to the Kh»&dia 
‘Amriin Mts., the so-called “assigned districts”, were 
ceded to Britain, to form with Quetta in 1887 the 
nucleus of British BaldiistAn: in 1883 Quetta was 
formally leased to the Government of India by the 
KhAn of KalSt in return for an annual payment of 
25,000 rupees. It was at this time that the adminis¬ 
trative District of Quetta and Plshln was formed. 
After 1879 a broad-gauge railway was built from a 
point near Sukkur to Pishin via the Harnai Pass, 
and Quetta now became linked with the North-West 
Railway system of India. Later, during the First 
World War, a lengthy branch (441 miles/830 km.) 
was constructed through British Balu£istan west¬ 
wards to a railhead in Persian territory at ZAhidSn. 

Quetta town is situated in lat. so°xo' N. and long. 
67V E.. and lies at an altitude of 5,508 feet./x,770 
metres at the northern end of the Shai valley. Under 
British rule, it became a very important military 
centre, the headquarters of the 4th Division of the 
Western Command, and the seat of the Staff College. 
In 1896 it became a municipality. Quetta lies in an 
earthquake zone, and was severely hit by the earth¬ 
quake of 1935, when tens of thousands of people died: 
buildings subsequently erected there have had to be 
earthquake-proof (see R. Jackson, Thirty seconds at 
Quetta, the story of an earthquake , London 1960). It 
now possesses a good amount of local industry, and 
in 1972 had an estimated population of 139,800 
(swollen in summer-time by temporary residents), 
comprising the cantonment and the civil area. The 
population of Quetta itself is now somewhat mixed, 
though still largely Pathan. The surrounding areas 
are, to the north, overwhelmingly Pathan and Pashto¬ 
speaking f KAkars, Tarfns and Afakxays); this Pashto 
is close to that of KandahAr, i.e. of the southwestern 
group (for specimens of the Pashto of KandahAr and 
Picfjln, sec Linguistic survey of India, x, r<>5-X2). To 
the south of the town, the Brahui area begins. Quetta 
accordingly straddles the ethnic and linguistic 
boundary between Pathans and Brahui*-BalQ£. 

In the present administrative organisation of 
Pakistan, Quetta is the centre of Quetta-P!*hln 
District, continuing the former British arrangement 
here (area 5,314 sq. miles/x3,763 km.*), and also, 
since the re-organisation of 1955, when BalOdistia 
was merged into the single western unit of Pakistan, 
the centre of the Quetta Division, comprising the 
Districts of Quetta-PIihln plus those of Zhob, Loralai 
and SIbl to the east, and Chagai to the west (area 
53 ,i*S sq. miles/137.567 km.*). 

Bibliography (in addition to sources mentioned 
in the article): T. H. Thornton, Col. Sir Robert 
San deman • his life and work on our Indian frontier, 
London 1895, 89 U., 98, 104-6, 148 If., 204-17; 
Imperial gaseteer of India*, xxi, 12-21; R. Hughes- 
Bullcr, Baluchistan District gaseteer series, v. 
Quetta-Pishin District, 1907; Murray's Handbook to 
Inaia, Burma and Ceylon, 7th edn. London 1909, 
271-2, 21 st edn. 1968, 481*2; Sir T. M. Holdich, 
The gates of India, London 19x0, 137*8, 369*71; 
Sir Olaf Caroe, The Pathans 5J0 B.C.-A.D. J 957 . 
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LA‘A£AT al-DAM "lickers of blood”, the name 
given to a group of clans of Kuraysh. According 
to tradition, Ku^ayy [9.*-] had allocated to the 
different subdivisions of Kuraysh the quarters which 
they were to occupy in Mecca and had entrusted to 
the Banii ‘Abd al-Dar various local offices: ad¬ 
ministration of the dor al-nadwa and bearing the 
standard (lin’d 1 ), the furnishing of provisions (nfdda) 
and drink ( sikaya ) to the pilgrims, and custodianship 
of the Ka^a [fiid^dba (see ka‘baJ). However, the 
Banu c Abd Mannf thought themselves more worthy 
of these privileges, and Kuraysh (with the exception 
of the B. ‘Amir b. Lu’ayv and Mubarib b. Fihr, 
who stayed neutral) split into two hostile factions. 

The B. Asad b. ‘Abd al- c Uz*&, the Zuhra b. 
Kilib, the Taym b. Murra and the al-tf arith b. Fihr 
joined the side of the B. ‘And Manaf, and the five 
clans swore to aid each other and not to abandon 
each other’s cause »wd balla hahr"* $ufa, i.e. till the 
end of time. In order to make binding the oath, a 
vessel full of perfume was brought into the Kn‘ba, 
and the participants dipped their hands in it and 
then dried them on the walls of the shrine. Thus 
they became known as the Mutayyabun “perfumed 
ones". 

In the opposing group, the B. ‘Abd al-Dar had 
the support of the B. MaUhzum, the Sahm, the 
Djumal? and the ‘Adi b. Ka‘b, and these five clans 
took the same oath and became known as the Afclif 
''allies". The two sides were ready to come to blows 
when an appeal for reconciliation was made, and 
peace was kept by the ‘Abd al-Dar’s conceding to the 
‘Abd Manaf the sikaya and the nfada. 

The composition of the respective two groups 
is given identically in the old sources, but the Afclaf 
are not always given, and Ibn Kutayba, for instance, 
speaks only of the Mutayyabun ( MaSarif, 604). 
Nevertheless, in his rescension of the divan of tfassan 
b. Th&bit (ed. W. Arafat, London 1971, •>, 260), 
Muhammad b. Habib cites a passage of ai-KalM 
which attributes also the name la c akal al-dam to the 
Ahiaf, and in his Muhabbar, r66, this same author 
states that this group slaughtered a came! and 
plunged their hands into its blood; since one member 
of the B. ‘Adi licked this blood, the rest of the ■ 
Kuraysb present imitated him and were therefore 
called la'ahat al-datn. A parallel version is given by 
Ibn Sa‘d (fabakdt, ed. Beirut 1380/1960, i, 77), with 
the difference that we only have mention of a vessel 
containing blood and no reference to the sacrifice of a 
camel. The author ol the Kdwus (s.v. I. c . fc) echoes 
this tradition and gives the name of la'akal al-dam 
to the five clans mentioned above, giving the detail 
that in order to seal the oath they killed a camel and 
either licked its blood or dipped their hands into it; 
he does not however say anything about the circum¬ 
stances surrounding this ceremony. 

Now, for its part, the Sira indeed sets forth the 
difference between the Mutayyabun and the Ahlaf 
over the public duties in Mecca (i, 131-2), but does 


not mention here the name la'akat al-dam, which it 
reserves (i, 196-7) for one of the two groups formed 
at the time of the dispute among Kuraygtj about the 
positioning of the Black Stone during the rebuilding 
of the Ka‘ba. It relates that the B. ‘Abd al-D 3 r 
brought in a vessel filled with blood and dipped their 
hands in It, swearing, together with the ‘Adi b. 
Ka'b, to fight to the death; it was at this time that 
they became called la'akat al-dam, but the Sira 
does not say whether other clans joined with the 
‘Abd iJ-Dftr and the ‘Adi nor anything about the 
licking of fingers. In any case, it was a member of 
MakhzQm who advised the two opposing sides to 
submit to the arbitration of the first person who 
entered the Ka l ba by the door of the Banu Shavba. 
and as is well-known, this was the Prophet. We find 
exactly the same version as the Sira's one in al- 
Tabari, i, 1138. 

A little later, al-Mas‘fld! (Munldj, iii, 119-21 — 
§§968-70) enumerates the factions making up the 
Abttf and Mutayyabun, but gives the name of la'akat 
al-dam to the ten clans belonging, in his view, to 
the lyurayfeh al-Bit&b and made up, apart from two 
exceptions, of the united body of the two factions 
involved. 

It appears clearly from all the pieces of evidence 
mentioned here and agreeing about the Mu|ayyabQa 
and Ahlif ol Mecca, but disagreeing about the 
episode of the la c a*:at al-dam, that we have such a 
vague tradition that one wonders whether the story 
of the hands dipped in Wood and licked has not been 
invented iu the interests of symmetry by traditionists 
anxious to find a parallel with the perfume of the 
Mufayyabun. It is furthermore the only attestation 
of a practice involving the taking in of a few drops of 
blood (see dam in Suppl ] which we possess, and the 
LA makes no allusion to it when it cites, in regard 
to the oath called gharnHs (s.v. gk. m. s.), the ashes, 
perfume and blood in which the oath-takers steeped 
their hands. 

Bibliography : given in the article; see further 

W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and marriage in 

early Arabia, Cambridge 1885, 48 ft. 

(Ch. Pellat) 

LA'B (see la'ib]. 

LABAB (from Per*, lab-i db “riverside"), the 
irrigated region along the banks of AmQ 
Darya [f.u.J in its middle course. The name, though 
ol Persian origin, became known apparently only in 
modem times, when this region became one of the 
main centres of the settlement of the Turkmens. The 
exact limits of the region have never been defined; it 
seems that it extended as far as DarghSn (the 
southernmost town of J<h w 5 razm [f.v.]) in the 
north and as far as Kalif fo.t;.] in the south. In 
pre-Mongol times a narrow tract of cultivated land 
stretched along both the left and the right banks of 
the river, though on the left bank conditions for 
artificial irrigation were better; the uniformly 
cultivated tract began to the north of Amul [q.i.]. 
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In the post-Mongol period, the irrigation system 
fell into decay, and both banks of Amu Darya wore 
inhabited by nomads, except for several townships 
with their surroundings. After the middle of the 17th 
century, a number of Turkmen tribal groups began 
to migrate to Labab from Western Turkmenia 
through Kh"arazm. and in the x8th century the 
region was inhabited mainly by Turkmens who 
became sedentarised and built a network of irrigation 
canals. In the 18th and 19th centuries, LabSb 
belonged to the Khanate of Bukhara and was 
administratively divided between two ivilayats, 
Cardjuy (former Amul) and Kerkl. In the 19th 
century, Labab was the most densely populated 
region among all those inhabited by the Turkmens, 
and lack of irrigated lands brought about consider¬ 
able emigration to Afghanistan and Eastern Bukhara. 
The most numerous among various Turkmen groups 
of Labab have been the tribes Salur fa.v.] to the 
north-west of Cardiuy, Sakar to the south-east of 
Cardifty, and especially Ersarf [g.r. in Suppl.J 
further to the south, up to Kalif. Besides them, there 
have been in Labab almost 30 other tribal groups of 
Turkmens interspersed with each other and, in the 
vicinity of CarfflOy, with Uzbeks. Now Labab 
belongs to the Turkmen Soviet Republic of the 
U.S.S.R., lorming the core of the oblast' (province) 
of CargJiuy. 

Bibliography : W. Barthold, Turkestan doitit 
to the Mongol invasion, London 1928, 81; idem, 
Sofineniya, iii, Moscow 1965, 160-2; Capt. BIkov, 
Oierk dolini Atnu-Dar'i, Tashkent 1880; A. V. 
Komarov, in Shorn:k geograjifeskikh, iopografites - 
kikk i statisiileskikh tnaienalcv po Azii, xxv, St. 
Petersburg 1887, 278-93; M. V. Grulev, in Ixvestiya 
Turkestanskogo oidela Imp. Rtisskogo Gcogtafiies- 
kogo obshiestva, ii/i (Tashkent 1900), 5-87; Va. R. 
Vinnikov, in Sovetskava Unografi ya , 1959, no. 3, 
107-1x4; idem, in Trudl Ittslituia istorii, arkheoiogii 
i itnografii Akademii nauk Turktnenskoy SSR, vi 
(Ashkhabad 1962), 5-1x0, with a detailed ethno¬ 
graphic map; OUrkx istorii zemledeliya i agrarnlkh 
olttcskeniy v Turkmenistan*, A shkh abad 1971, 
282-8; M. Annanepesov, Khozyaystvo turknten v 
XVII 1 -XIX w. t Ashkhabad 1972, 40-2, 87-90, 
94-103. (Yu. Bregel) 

LABBAI (Tamil ilappai, thought by Tamil 
c ularna J to derive from labbayka, the pilgrims’ cry 
[see talbiya]), a community of Tamil-speaking 
Muslims residing in or originating from Tamilnadu 
State, South India. Labbai is a generic term in¬ 
corporating four subdivisions, the Marakkayar, 
Kay alar, Rawther and Labbai. All four groups are 
Sunnis, the first two predominantly of the Shafi f i 
school, while the latter two are Hanafls. The Marak- 
kayars and Kayalars predominate in the southern 
coastal regions of Tamilnadu, while Rawthers and 
Labbais reside in greater numbers in the state’s 
north and its interior. Urbanisation has led to the 
geographic mixing of these communities, but in 
the countryside usually only one group lives in a 
particular location. 

Each subdivision is associated with a distinctive 
tradition. The Marakkayars claim to be the descen- 
dents of Arab sea traders and have a reputation 
as dealers in gems and pearls and as smugglers. 
Kayalars arc said to originate from Kavalpatinam, 
once an important port on the southern Coromandel 
coast. These two groups once published books and 
newspapers written in the Tamil language and using 
the Arabic script. The Rawthers claim a heritage as 
cavalrymen and horse-traders, while the subdivision 
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of Labbais are said to be the descendants of Kur’anic 
scholars. In Madurai District, Rawthers refer to the 
employees of their mosques as Labbais. 

The four Labbai subdivisions arc effectively 
endogamous, although they accept no ideology that 
would dictate this. On the contrary, they are ada¬ 
mantly egalitarian and do not accept any caste 
ranking of their groups, despite being surrounded 
by caste Hindus. The small amount of intergroup 
marriage that does occur in the cities substantiates 
this egalitarianism, since these marriages are con¬ 
sidered socially acceptable. 

The Labbais arc more urban than rural, and con¬ 
sider mercantilism to be their occupational forte. Id 
1961 approximately 55% of the Muslim population 
of Tamilnadu was urban compared to 26.7% of the 
total state population. This latter figure is com¬ 
mensurate with a society based on an agricultural 
economy. The 55% figure is high and reflects the 
non-agricultural basis of the Muslims’ livelihood. 
Throughout the state they are recognised as astute 
businessmen and traders. A few families have 
achieved wealth, but most operate petty businesses. 

In search of a livelihood, Labbais have travelled 
over much of the Asian world, especially over South¬ 
east Asia. For centuries they were an important 
economic and political force in Malacca, and they 
are found in numbers in Malaysia, Thailand and 
Singapore. Prior to World War II, some had business 
in Japan. Wherever they go, they are primarily 
merchants. 

Despite the Labbais' far-flung wanderings, India 
remains a homeland for them and ties are maintained 
with kinsmen in India. Often, overseas Labbais 
maintain households and families in India to which 
they periodically remit money and return home. 
It is clear that, despite their wanderings and attach¬ 
ment to Islam, they identify themselves as Tamilians. 

The Labbais identify strongly with Tamil culture 
and society. For most of them, Tamil is the language 
both within and without the mosque. The Tamil¬ 
speaking Muslims are proud of their contributions 
to Tamil literature, the sine qua non of Tamil culture. 
The Labbais of the countryside dress in a fashion 
which is more similar to the Hindu mode than do 
most of their urban fellows. Their celebration of the 
‘Abd al-Kadir Diilani c Urs commemorating the 
death of “Mohaivadeen Abdul Kadar Andakai 
Jilani” is in many features similar to the Hindu 
cart festivals. Saint worship centred around this 
e Urs forms an important popular undercurrent to 
the strict orthodoxy of urban religious leaders. 
Many Labbais do not eat beef because they have 
been socialised to Hindu custom, but not to Hindu 
religious ideology. 

In the northern part of Tamilnadu and in Madras 
City, the Labbais have undergone a process of 
Islamisation with a stress on Sunni orthodoxy'. 
Saint worship is frowned upon as shirk by religious 
leaders, and when it occurs is much less flamboyant 
than the gala events of the countryside and is 
accompanied by conscious attempts to avoid shirk. 
Labbai dress is distinctively Muslim, and many have 
acquired Urdu as a second language because they 
consider it the language of Indian Muslims and akin 
to Arabic, if only in script. Some mosques in this 
northern part of the state recognise the importance 
of the Bar al- c UUim at Deoband as a centre of 
religious learning, and hire \idjizs from there during 
Ramadan. The impulse towards Islamisation is 
part of a process of de-parochialisation. As Muslims 
have become urbanised, their desire to become 
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recognised as good Muslims as well as good Tamilians 
has increased. 

Bibliography : A monograph on the Labbais 
of a town, in northern Tamilnadu is Mattison Mines, 
Muslim merchants : the economic behaviour of an 
Indian Muslim community, New Delhi 1972. 
Other articles by this author on the Labbais 
include Muslim social stratification in India : 
the basis for variation, in Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology, xxviii (1972), 333 * 49 ; Tamil 
Muslim merchants in India's industrial develop¬ 
ment, in Entrepreneur skip and modernization of 
occupational cultures in South Asia, ed. Milton 
Singer, Durham, North Carolina I 973 ‘. Islarnisation 
and Muslim ethnicity in South India, in Man, N.S. 
x ( 1975 ), 404-19; Urbanization, social structure 
and the Tamil Muslim merchant, in Family and 
kinship among the Muslims in India, ed. Imtiaz 
Ahmad, New Delhi 197b*. Kin centers and ethnicity 
among Muslim Tamilians, in Papers t» anthropol¬ 
ogy (University of Oklahoma), xviii (1977}, 
259-74. A brief monograph of some historical 
interest to the ethnographer is Qadir H. Khan, 
South Indian musalmans, Madras 1910. On Labbai 
politics, see K. McPherson, The political develop¬ 
ment of the Urdu - and Tatn.l speaking Muslims 
in Madras Presidency zqoi to I 937 > unpublished 
M.A. thesis, University of Western Australia | 
1968, idem, The social background anti politics 
of the Muslims of Tamil Had, 1901-1937, in 
The Indian Economic and Social History Review, vi 
(1969), 381-402; idem, Yakub Hasan : comrnunalist 
or patriot ?, in Universilx Studies in History 
(Univ. of Western Australia), v (1970), 72-84. 
See also on politics. T. P. Wright, Jr., The Muslim 
League in South India since independence : a study 
in minority group political strategies, in The 
American Political Science Review, lx (1966), 
579-99. (M. Mines) 

LABBAYKA [see talbiva]. 

LABlBl, the pen-name of a Persian poet who 
lived at the end of the 4 th/uth and the beginning 
of the 5th/i2th century. His personal name as well 
as almost any other particulars of his life arc un¬ 
known. The Tardfurndn al-baldgha has preserved 
an elegy by LabibI on the death of Farrukhl [q.v.]% 
which means that the former was probably still 
alive in 429/1037*8. A ka$ida attributed to him by 
‘Awfl is addressed to a mamduh by the name of 
Abu ’l-Muzaffar, who in that source is identified 
with a younger brother of the Ghaznavid Sultan 
Mabmtid. But it is more likely that he was a member 
of the Al-i Mubtadi, the rulers of Caghaniyfln, who 
was also a patron of Farrukhi's poetry (see C. 1-. 
Bosworth, The rulers of Chaghaniyin in early Islamic, 
times, in Iran, JBIPS, xix [r€>8*], it-12). In the 
Madfma* al-fu^ahid 3 (i, 445) the poem is in fact 
presented as a work of the latter, but it also occurs 
in manuscripts of the Diudn of Manucihri and in 
the works of other poets. The attribution to LabibI 
was rejected by Rypka and Borecky, but is defended 
by most modern Iranian scholars. Apart from this 
poem, the remaining poetry of Labibi consists of 
fragments only, mostly single lines quoted in evidence 
by lexicographers. Some of these lines belonged to 
mathnaui-piKms, the subject of which can no longer 
be ascertained. 

Though his work fell into oblivion quite soon, 
Lablbf must have been a poet of some distinction in 
his own age. Bayhaki, writing about 450/1058, 
appreciated him as an ustdd-i sukhan ; and so did 
Mas‘ud-i Sa c d-i SalmSn, who also styled him sayyid 


al-shu'ara 3 and imitated one of his lta$idas ( Diwan, 
ed. R. YasimT, Tehran 1339/1960, 571). The many 
quotations contained in the Lughat -1 Furs of AsadI 
prove that his poems were still circulating in the 
later part of the 5 th/nth century. 

Bibliography : Tho remnants of Labibl’s 
poetry were collected and studied most com¬ 
prehensively by J. Rypka and M. Boreck^, 
in ArO, xiv (1943), 261-307; other collections 
were published by Muhammad Dablr-Siyakl, in 
Mihr, viii (i 33 i/* 95 2 ). 3 i°* 2 . 367*71. 650-3, 
Lablbi tea ask c ar-i it, Tehran 1332/1953, and 
Gundj-i bdz ydfta, i, Tclirau 1 334 /* 955 . «* 34 - See 
further : Rdduyam, Tarcumdn al-baliga, ed. 
Ahmed Ate$, Istanbul 1949. 32 and girt$, 12s f.; 
Bayhaki. Ta?rik]i-i Mas c ildi, ed. S. Nafisi, Tehran 
1319/1940, i. 75; Kay-KawQs, Kdbiis-ndma, ed. 
Ghulam-tfusayn YOsufi, Tehran 1345/1966, 128, 
365 f.: ‘Awfl, Lubdb, ii. 40 f., ed. S. Nafisi, Tehran 
1335/1956, 276 f., 671 f.; Kida-Kuli KhAn Hidayat, 
Madpna* al-Jusahd 3 , lith. Tehran 1295/1878, i, 
494 ; M. T. Bahar, in Ayanda, iii (1306/1927), 
iyi-7; idem, in Aryarn, iii (1324/1945), 518-22; 
Dh . Safa, Ta^rikh-i addbiyydt dar Iran , i, Tehran 
1342/X963 4 , 547*50- (J-T. P- de Bruijn} 

LABlD v. RABl'A, AbO ‘AkIl, Arab poet 
of the mii kh adram. I-lc belonged to the family of 
Bauu l)ja‘far. a branch of the Kii 3 b, who belonged 
to the Banu ‘Amir b. §a‘$a‘a (see Ibn al-Kalbl- 
Caskel, Tab. 93 and Register, ii, 374*5)- 

According to Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 21, he died in 40/660-1 
in the night on which Mu‘awiya arrived iaal-Nufchay- 
la to conclude peace with al-Hasan b. ‘All. Others, 
like Ibn Hadiar. iii, 657, whom NGldeke (Fiinf 
Mo'allaq&l, ii, 51) thinks ought to be followed, give 
41 A.H., others again 42. He is said to have reached 
an unusually great age (ai-Sidjistani, K. al-Mu'atn- 
matin, ed. Goldziher, § 6r). In fact, he makes several 
allusions to this in his poems. The date of his birth 
can only be approximately fixed. Even before 600 
A.D. he seems to have attained a prominent position 
in his tribe by his command of language. As quite 
a young man, he is said to have accompanied a 
deputation from his tribe to the court of king Abu 
Kabus Nu‘man of al-IJIra (ca. 580-602), and when 
the latter was incited against the Banu ‘Amir by 
his friend Abu Rabi f b. Ziyad al-‘AbsI (of the tribe 
to which Labld’s mother belonged), Labld succeeded 
with a satirical radfaz poein [Dlwdn, no. 33) in so 
ridiculing him to the king that he restored his favour 
to the BanQ ‘Amir. A verse from Nil‘man’s answer 
to his courtier, who sought to defend himself from 
the lampoon on him in this radius poem, became 
proverbial (cf. al-Mufaddal, al-Fakhir, i, 41-2; 
al- c Askar!, Atnthal, on the margin of al-Maydani, ii, 
rr 7 , 7-18; al-Maydani, ii, 33; K. af-Aghdni, 1 xv, 
94 f.; *xvi, 22 f.; ‘Abel al-Kadir, Kkixanat al-adab, 
ii, 79 ff., iv, 171 ff.). In his later poems Labid also 
often prides himself on having helped his tribe by 
his eloquence. He remained loyal to his tribe even 
when a famous poet, and scorned the profession of a 
wandering singer, practised by his contemporary 
al-‘Asha. But the coining of the Prophet Muhammad 
threw him out of the usual groove. We do not know 
the exact date of his conversion to Islam. As early 
as Djum-AdA II of the year 8 Sept.-Oct. 629, the chiefs 
of the tribe of ‘Amir b. $a*$a‘a, sc. ‘Amir b. Tufayl 
and Arbad b. Kays, a stepbrother of Labld, seem 
to have negotiated in Medina about the adhesion 
of their tribe to the new community, but without 
reaching any result (see Caetani, Atwali, ii, 90 ff.). 
Both men arc said to have soon afterwards come to an 
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untimely end, c Amir from plague and Arbad from a 
lightning stroke; the latter story seems to find 
confirmation in Labld's lament for him (Diwdn, 
no. 5). The accusation on the other hand that Arbad 
attempted to kill the Prophet is quite incredible. 
In the year 9/630-:, the *nbe again sent a deputation 
to Medina which included the poet, and an agreement 
was reached. Labid is said on this occasion to have 
become a Muslim. He later migrated to Kufa, where 
he died. Of his family, only a daughter is mentioned 
who is said to have inherited his talent (see al- 
MaydSnl, ii, 49, 13 fL; ol Q»uzQl! ( Mafdli* al-budur, 
*. 52 , 7 tf-). 

Labld’s poems were very highly esteemed by the 
Arabs. Al-N«ibigfca is said to have declared him the 
greatest poet among the Arabs or at least of his tribal 
group, the Haw&zin, on account of his Mn'allaka. He 
himself is said to have claimed third place after Imru* 
al-Kays and Tar&fa. Al- 12 jumahl (Tabnkdt al- 
ihu'ard*, cd. Hell, 29-30} places him in the third 
class of pagan poets along with al-Nibigha al-Dja c dI, 
AbQ Dhu*avb and al-Shammakh. Labid showed 
himself equally master of the kidia\ the marthiya 
and the bn$Ido . One of his £a>WcJs was adopted into 
the collection of Mu'allahit and is thought by 
NiJIdeke (FUnf Mo'allaqdt, ii, 51) to be one of the 
best specimens of Bedouin poetry. Labid uses the 
traditional pictures from the animal world—wild 
asses and antelopes fleeing before the hunter and 
fighting with his dogs—as charmingly as the usual 
complacencies about drinking bouts. He seems, oil 
the other hand, to have cultivated the nasib only 
because it was traditional. He deals far less with the 
subject of woman’s love than with the description of 
the afldl, which he likes to compare with artistic 
calligraphy. He is also fond of recalling memories of 
places of his native district, the palmgroves and 
irrigation channels which continually move him to 
charming descriptions; indeed, in one such connection 
he gives the whole itinerary ( Divan, no. 19, vv. 4 If.) 
of a Journey from central Arabia to the coast of the 
Persian Gulf (see von Kremer, op. cit., in Bibl. 
below, 12). As his almost contemporary Abo Phu’avb 
is fond of doing, in the Mu'allaka. v. 55 If., he turns 
however once more to his beloved, and thus combines 
the nasib with the main part of the into an 

organic whole; but for him this is simply a mode of 
transition to a new descriptive passage. His poetry 
is, however, distinguished from that of other poets 
of the pagan period by a certain religious feeling 
which seems to have been not exactly rare among 
his contemporaries, even before Muhammad's 
mission. While Zuhayr, for example, still expresses 
his practical wisdom derived from the experience 
oi a long life, in plain though impressive language, 
Labid on such occasions always strikes a religious 
note. He certainly did not profess Christianity, 
nor can we see in him a representative of the so- 
called itafif/s of the Sira, as von Kremer wished to do. 
In him, rather, we find the belief in AItth as the 
guardian of morality finding particular expression, 
a belief already widely disseminated in Arabia. 
Such passages naturally invited the Muslim tradi- 
tionists to increase them. Indeed, a later author 
went so far as to 8scribc to him a verse by Abu 
'l-'Atahiya (fragment 18). But many passages of his 
Diwdn seem to owe their inspiration to the J^ur’&n. 
The statement that he wrote no more poetry after 
his conversion to Islam is obviously an invention 
(see Ibn Sa*d, vi, 21, 4. repeated later; e.g. by al- 
SbQzQlf, Mafdli\ i, 52, below); it is contradicted 
by the simple fact that poems 21 and 53 of the 


Diwdn were only composed shortly before his 
death (Aghdni, xvi, xor). The description of Paradise 
(Diwdn, nos. 3, 4) is certainly inspired by the in¬ 
formation in the Kur’an, like the idea that precedes 
it, that a record is kept of the doings of men. Under 
the influence of Islam in nos. 39 and 41 (v. 11 of 
which, as Ibn Kutayba (K. al-SMi c r, 153, 3) a 1 ready 
points out, certainly must be written after his 
conversion, if it is not to be considered an interpola¬ 
tion), he replaces the nasib by pious admonitions. 
Thus he creates a new artistic form, that of poetical 
paraenesis on the transitorincss of human life; 
besides the Kur’an, he may of course have been 
influenced by the Christian preaching in the works 
of c AdI b. Zayd. He only follows older models in 
this connection when he combines admonition with 
the averting of blame from a woman in no. 14, as 
in Tarafa’s Mu^alloha, vv. 56 ff., 63-5 (cf. Caskcl, 
Das Sthichsal, 9). "here this is, however, only an 
episode in the kafida. 

Labld's Diwdn was edited, according to the 
Fihrist, 138, by several of the greatest Arabic 
philologists, al-Sukkarl, AbO ‘Amir al-Shaybinl, 
al-Asnia'i, al-TusI and Iba al-Sikkit. Of these 
recensions, only half of that of al-T&al. together with 
a commentary, ha? survived in the manuscript of 
al- Khaiidl (see below) from the year 589/* * 93 - AH 
other manuscripts are much later, e.g. those in 
Leiden and Strasbourg, and that in Cairo not yet 
utilised, which also contain* the Diwdn of Abu 
DUu’ayb.ed. by J. Hell. 
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Dr. A. Huber, ed. Brockelmann, Leiden 1891; 
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Noideke, Fitnf Mo'allaqdt, in SBWAW, cxlii, 
no. v, 1900; A. Miquel, in CT, Ixxxix-xc (1975). 
Ar. tr. in Hawliyydt al-Qidmi*a al-Tunisiyya, xii 
(1975), 63-85; Shark Divdn Labid, ed. UisAn 
‘Abbfls, Kuwayt 1962; Divan Labid, Beirut 1966; 
Brockelmann, i 1 , 29*30, S II 65-7; R. A. Nicholson, 
A literary history of the Arabs, 119-21; A. J. 
Arberry, The seven odes. London 1957, 119-48; 
R. Blachfere, HLA, ii, 275 - 7 ; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 
126-7 and index. (C. Brockelmann) 

LABIN or Libn (coll.; singular labina, hbna) 
designates in Arabic the unfired brick whose use 
in building dates back to the earliest antiquity: to 
speak only of the present domain ot Islam, some 
traces have survived above-ground on the Iranian 
plateau, in Mesopotamia, Palestine and Egypt, where 
this material was used in the Pharaonic period to 
build palaces and royal tombs as well as poor hovels; 
it is certain that it was also in use in the Arabian 
peninsula and North Africa. The hog-backed bricks 
of Mesopotamia appear to be no longer used, and the 
Uibina generally has a geometric, fairly regular shape, 
that of a parallel-sided rectangle, whose variable 
dimensions arc at the largest those of a bond-stone 
and often have the ratio 4 * 2 x 1 ( c * 8 * length 
56 cm., width 28, thickness 14, or 42 x 21.x 10.5, 
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36 x x8 x 9, 32 x x6 x 8 ; but 45 x 35 x 5 in 
South Arabia). This unfired, rough and fairly econom¬ 
ical brick is composed essentially of dampened, 
shaped clay, which is then turned into a wooden 
mould (rniMa/O without a bottom or cover, packed 
tight and finally dried in the sua; the clay is lined 
down, depending on the region, with sand, gravel, 
chopped straw, and potsherds in fixed proportions 
to prevent its crumbling and cracking. Once taken 
out of the mould, the bricks are left for a while 
longer in the sun and some limes stockpiled before 
being used iu the construction of buildings which 
can reach a considerable height; this was notably 
the case of the ziggurats of Mesopotamia, and it is 
still that of the houses, several storeys high, which 
are built in South Arabia (the technique of manufac¬ 
ture and construction rs explained by M. Bafaqfh 
and J. Chelhod, Notes frttitnvmires sur l'architecture 
dr Shtbdtn, in Si. 1 st ., li [1980], 195-6). At Shibam, 
the foundations to a depth of 3 m. are of stone; 
however, the trench intended for them, usually 
wider than the wall, may only be filled up with beaten 
earth and ballast. In low houses and enclosures 
the walls are sometimes supported by wooden posts 
driven into the ground with regular spaces between 
them. The building can be strengthened, at least iu 
its lower part, by means of two thicknesses of bricks 
placed alternately longwise ami crosswise; the walls 
erected ace generally thicker at the bottom than at 
the top, which, on the outside, gives the impression 
that they are leaning dangerously. Houses of unfired 
brick have the advantage of being warm in winter 
and cool in summer, and there are countries, such us 
Egypt, where labin is preferred to fired brick. But 
the large buildings form great masses o! thick walls 
fas much as xo m. in antiquity), pierced with a few 
narrow apertures. 

This material is in current use, either because of 
its low cost, or because, in the region, clay is readily 
exploitable, and stone is rare, hard to extract or 
too heavy; but rainfall must not be very plentiful, 
for heavy rains cause severe deterioration of the 
walls to the point of making them disintegrate, even 
if they are lined with 0 coating of earth mixed with 
Time or plaster. The ancients took some supplemen¬ 
tary precautions against erosion, by providing 
gutters, drains, reed beds, etc. 

Unfired bricks arc pointed with a mortar made 
of earth with an admixture of lime or ash (the use 
of bitumen, as in ziggurats, does not seem to be 
current). This mortar, like the coating mentioned 
above, is called matter (see s.v.) in Classical 
Arabic, but this term (which one hesitates to connect 
with materia) seems clearly to be applied also to 
construction of earth and labin, to judge at least 
by the expression ahl ul-nmdar which designates the 
sedentaries as opposed to ahl al-wabar "the people 
ol the camel skin" = tents, i.e. the nomads, even 
allowing for the Arab taste for paronomasia; a fairly 
strong indication is supplied by the meaning of ma¬ 
dam "a village built of labin". However, the ambi¬ 
guity of the vocabulary does not always enable us to 
distinguish clay or mud from uufired brick, for Arabic 
texts give the impression that the same term was 
used for the different techniques; but it is probable 
that the Prophet’s house in Medina was actually of 
unfired brick and that the ahl al-inadar lived in 
dwellings of the same kind, while the expression is 
also applied, by extension, to some citizens living in 
stone houses. 

Another difficulty arises from the uncertainty 
of the terminology. Although Ibn Man* fir (LA, s.v.) 
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classifies tub as a synonym of dd[ttrr "fired brick" 
(see below) and this word still has this meaning in 
Egypt for example, it designates iu the Muslim West 
a lump of earth or an uufired brick, and it is further¬ 
more in this lottcr sense that it has been adopted 
and preserved in Spanish in the form adobe. But Ibn 
iihaldftn ( Mukaddima, Bk. i, Ch. v, 25) states that 
the fauntxib is the mason who builds a wall in day. 
At first sight, this craft name appears to be derived 
directly from fiib with the meaning of "clay", but 
it is quite passible that a telescoping may have 
taken place with fdb(i)ya "clay, mud" which, on the 
other hand, comes from the Spanish tapia (see Dozy, 
Suppl., s.v.). This borrowing leads us to think that 
the clay technique, well-known in antiquity, notably 
in Mesopotamia, was imported into the Maghrib from 
Spain. T&bya, which is still in use today in Algeria 
and Morocco, is used by Ibn Khald&n, when he speaks 
( loc . cit .) of bind* bi 'l-turdb ) and describes in detail 
the way a clay wall is built, according to a process 
which has not changed since then (cf. a description 
in Berber in E. Laoust, Mots <i choses berbires, 
Paris 1920, 24). The masons, generally specialists 
belonging to particular tribes, use a frame made of 
two boards {latch) of variable dimensions, but on 
average 150 to 180 cm. long by 80 wide, which they 
place face-to-face at a distance equal to the width 
of the wall under construction; the frame is held in 
place by cross-pieces and ropes and closed at both 
ends. The earth, prepared as for unfired brick, is 
mixed with lime, gravel etc. and carried in baskets; 
as soon as it is ready to be turned into the frame, 
it is beaten with a kind of rammer ( tnirka :, pi. 
mardhiz). The workmen generally arrange several 
frames so as to be able to carry out their work 
horizontally, then vertically with superimposed 
coats until the work is completed. Clay, which can 
form a really solid concrete, is used for the construc¬ 
tion of all kinds of buildings, which can reach a 
great height and be very long-lasting. This is the 
case- particularly with ramparts and military works; 
near I-fls a bridge was built of very hard clay rein¬ 
forced with fired bricks on top ol the arches. 

The kiln-fired brick is designated in Arabic 
by the collective rfgfiirr, but to judge by the multi¬ 
plicity of forms which this term assumes ( &4iur, 
a4iiir, yddjttr, cidjiriin, tuJturr, etc.; noun of unity 
Aiiurra, aUiurra, etc.), ah’ at any rate in the LA r 
it is clear that the Arabs did not possess either the 
term signifying or the object signified; nor is it 
known in what period (here took place the borrow¬ 
ing from Persian agiir which Arab lexicographers 
freely recognise. It is a fact that fired brick, whose 
use is widespread throughout the Islamic world, was 
used particularly iu Persia and the lands which fell 
directly under its influence. It will be recalled, 
for example, that the Muslims who founded Basra 
first demarcated the mosque by means of a reed 
enclosure, then built it in labin and rebuilt it in fired 
brick a few years later. All the same, a Roman and 
Byzantine influence was felt to an equal extent in 
the regions situated further west. The word which 
is used today with the meaning "tile", fcirrmtf. is a 
sing, made from kardmid, of which the LA asserts 
(I'fc.r.nuf.) that it designates in Syria the fired 
bricks {ddjurr) of the baths and comes from the 
rums word kirmitLijl (sic; xrpotpi^, "brick, 
tile", rather than x£potuo;). 

The kiln (urinw) is similar to that of the potters, 
and consists of a furnace with a firing-room on top 
of it. Of smaller dimensions than the labin, the fired 
brick is not nearly so thick (3 to 6 cm.). Buildings 
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in which it is exclusively used arc rare la characteris¬ 
tic example is the Mausoleum of the SSmanids at 
Bukhara, where the arrangement of the bricks is 
particularly stylistic); in fact, it is generally com¬ 
bined with other materials (e.g. the Kasr fcl-Qayr 
al-Gharbl consists of a wall of limestone, 

fired brick and unfired brick at the top); it is used 
for certain parts of the building (arches, vaults, 
staircases, etc.) and put to good use by architects 
to vary the decoration of their works. From the 
6th/i2th century, the glazed block has offered the 
possibility of obtaining similar effects to those of 
mosaic. 

Bibliography : Apart from the sources cited, 
see the various works on Islamic architecture, 
the bibliography of the sections related to the 
monuments of the towns, countries and dynasties, 
and the articles Architecture and BihA > . 

(Ci*. Pellat) 

LABLA, the name given by Arabic authors to 
Nibble, ancient Ilipla, which was the seat of a bishop 
in the Viaigothic period and which is situated about 
40 miles to the west of Seville in the right bank of 
the Rio Tinto (in the modern province of Huelva). 
Certain authors, notably YAkOt. also call it al- 
Hamra* because of the reddish colour of its walls 
and of its environs. It was the mam town of one of 
the Alims of the Gfi arh al-Andalus it must 

have been integrated within the great division of 
Ishblliya [f.v.J, and separated from it in the course 
of the administrative reorganisation. The kHra was 
bounded, at 40 miles to the west, by the plain of 
UkshunOba; at 20 miles to the east, by the Aljarafe 
of Seville; at 50 miles to the north, by the Aura of 
Bftdja (f.r.) (Bcja); and at 6 miles to the south, 
by the Atlantic. According to aMUcJhri, it contained 
eight districts including that of the town 

itself, and the total tax revenue in the time of al- 
Hakarn I went as high as 15.627 dinars. The town's 
population included a certain number of Arab 
families, amongst whom the Yabsubls were dominant, 
some Berbers and the descendants of the Hispano- 
Romans and the Hispano-Visigoths, both Christian 
and Islamicised. 

The soil of Labia favoured all sorts of agricultural 
exploitation, thanks to its fertility and to the waters 
which the three river sources of the Sierra d'Araeena 
brought down; one of these gave sweet drinking 
water, another contained alum and the third copper 
sulphate. The district produced cereals and a wide 
variety of fruits, with fig trees, numerous olive 
trees and vineyards which yielded high-quality 
raisins. Excellent safflower (‘uj/ur, earihamus 
tinctarius) was grown which, together with other 
dyestuffs like cochineal (£irwu», was used for dying 
leather and skins. Bo vines and horses were reared, 
and these, plus hunting and fishing, were sources 
of wealth. It was also a lively commercial centre. 

Niebla still retains ancient remains and solid walls 
from its original foundation. There were dependent 
on the rnadina towns and a fortress, notably for a 
certain period, Huelva (Awbaba, Cnaba or WAnaba), 
Tejada (Jalyita) and Gibraledn (Djabal aML'yfln) 
on the Odiei. 

According to Ibn al-ShabbaL it was conquered in 
93/712 by Musi b. Nu*ayr or, more feasibly, by his 
son ‘Abd aMAelz in the next year. Niebla was the 
scat of a part of the found of Him?. In 149/766 there 
was the rising of SaHd al-Malari al-Yab$ubL In 
240/844, after having occupied Ishblliya for some 
days, the Northmen or Madjus fa.t.) went on to 
Labia, sacked it and carried off the inhabitants. 


In 284/897 occurred another rising, whose sup¬ 
pression the amir of Cordova entrusted to his son 
AbSn. Between this date and 304/916 it must have 
risen yet again, for on 20 Rama<J4n 304/17 March 
917 the fidfoib Badr b. Abmad occupied it when it 
was in the power of a certain ‘Ulhmin b. Na$r. At the 
fall of the caliphate, it became a ld y i/a principality, 
actually set up in 414/1023-4 when Abu 'MAbbAs 
Ahmad b. Yabyi al-Yabsubl. TS& al-Dawla. rose up 
and was proclaimed ruler, this being recognised by 
the people of Gibraieon. His brother and successor (in 
433/1041-2) had difficulties with al-Mu^adid of 
Seville. For some time, al-Muzaffar of Badajoz 
provided the ruler of Labia with help, but in the 
end the latter had to shelter under the protection 
of Abu 'l-Walld Ibn Piahwar [see ujahwarids], 
with whom he sought refuge in 433/1052-3. Labia 
remained under the rule of his nephew, Fatb b. 
KhaJaf b. Yabya, N5§ir al-Dawla, who made a 
treaty with al-Mu < tadid; but the latter ravaged his 
territories and in 445/1053-4 Fatb b. Khalaf had to 
flee to Cordova, where he died. 

In the middle of the year 484/1091, Labia passed 
into the hands of the Almoravids. Inca. 538/1144, the 
doctrines of Ibn i\asi [fl.v.l of Mdrtola caused a 
certain amount of anxiety. Being hostile to Almora- 
vid power, Yusuf b. Ahmad al-BitrQdil defended 
the town against Ibn GJjfiniya until the time when 
it submitted, in 540/1146, to the Almohad Barrdz 
al-Masflfl. Eight or nine years later, the latter 
rebelled, and Labia had to be taken in 549/1154 by 
Yabya b. Yaghmur, who conducted a great massacre 
of the populace. The Infante Don Sancho of Portugal 
and Portuguese troops passed by Labia in 574/n78 
and 578/1182. Under Ibn Mahfu?, it came to form, 
in the 7th/x 3th century, an independent principality 
comprising Huelva, Saltes and part of the Algarve, 
and recognised the suzerainty of Ferdinand II of 
Castile. It was besieged for several months by 
Alfonso X, and capitulated in 660/1262. 
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in Ilispania, xxv (Madrid 1946), 121; R. ArR, 
L'Espagnc musulmane aux temps des S’ufrides 
[1232-1493), Paris 1973, 59, 63. 

(J. Bosch ViU) 

LACCADIVES, a group of coral islands 
in the south-eastern .Arabian Sea lying off the 
Malabar Coast of India between lal. 8 C and 1**30' 
N., and between long. 71° and 7 4 6 E. Under British 
Indian rule these were formerly the Laccadive 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands; but in 1956 the 
group was brought under a single administration to 
form the Indian Union Territory of Laksha¬ 
dweep (Sanskrit: Lakfadvipa “the hundred thousand 
islands’*). There are in all 27 islands and islets of 
which ten—Maliku, Kalpeni, Kavrathi, Audroth, 
Agathi, An 1 mi, Kadmat, Kiltan, Ultra and Chetlat 
are inhabited. Maliku, which is separated from the 
rest of the group by the 1*4 mile-wide Mine Degree 
Channel and from the Maidive Islands fa.t.] by the 
71 mile-wide Eight Degree Channel, is attached to I 
Lakshadweep politically, but belongs ethnically and ' 
culturally to the Maldives. In this article it is con¬ 
sidered separately from the "Laccadives Proper". 

The Laccadives were originally settled (possibly 
as early as the 2nd century A.D., but certainly | 
by the ist/ 7 th century) by Hindu groups (Nambudiri, 
Nayar and Tiyyar) from North Malabar. Little is 
known of the early history of the islands. They were 
conquered by the Chola RSdjas of South India in 
the 4 th/ioth century. By ca. 1500 they had passed 
under the rule of the Kdlatirri Radjus of K 61 attunnd 
(North Malabar), by whom they were given in 
Aidgir fa.v\] to the AU RAdjas of Kannanur fa.r.J I 
in the inid-ioth/i 6 th century. The Ali Radjas were 
the leading family of the Malabar Muslim community 
or Mappilas fa.v.], and under their rule the Laccadive 
Islands' coir trade became the monopoly of the ( 
Kannanur Mfippilas. 

In 1786 the inhabitants of the northern (Amindivi) 
islands of Amini, Chetlat and Kiltan rose in protest 
against the coir monopoly and the harshness oi 
Kannanur rule. They appealed for protection to 
TIpG SullSn of Mysore fa.tr.], and as a result were 
transferred to his rule in 1787; they passed to the 
East India Company after the fall of Scringapatain in 
* 799 - The Southern (Laccadives) group remained 
under Kannanur until they were finally sequestrated 
by the British in 1875 (though the Bibl of KannanGr 
retained a nominal sovereignty until 1908). Both 
groups of islands remained under British rule until 
India attained independence in 1947. Today the 
capital of the Union Territory of Lakshadweep is 
Kavrathi Island, and the population (including 
Maliku) is 31,810 [Census oj India, 1971, Scries 29 | 
[Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, part , 
«i/A, 5 )). 

The people of the Laccadives are linked ethnically > 
and culturally with the Malayalam-speaking Dravi- | 
dian people of Kerala, especially with the MSppilas 
of North Malabar. There has also been a sustained 
Arab—particularly Yemeni—influence on the islands 
which lie in the path of the direct sea route between 
Arabia, South India and the Far Last; certainly | 
the mediaeval Arab navigators were familiar with 
the Laccadives, which they knew as the Qiuzut al-fdl, 
Diusur al-Jdldt or (collectively with the Maldives) j 
as the Diba4i*i (G. R. Tibbetts. Arab navigation 
in the Indian Ocean before the coming of the Portuguese, , 
London 1971, 458-60). As a result of this Arab I 


influence, the islanders speak Malayalam with an 
admixture of Arabic, and write in the Arabic script. 

The Laccadives were converted to Islam in ca. 
the 7 lh/i 3 th century, according to legend by one 
‘IJbayd Allfth, an Arab castaway whose tomb on 
Androth island is particularly venerated. The 
islanders arc overwhelmingly Sunni Muslims of the 
Sh&fi g i ntadhhab, but there are also followers of the 
Kif 4 *l and I^adirl tarlkas, and of the Wahhabi- 
oriented Mudjahid movement (which is active in 
Kerala). The women do not observe purdah and 
may (as in the neighbouring Maldives) have their 
own mosques with a female imam (Ellis, A short 
account of the Laccadive Islands and Minicoy, Madras 

1924. to). 

Unusually for an Islamic society, the Laccadives 
are predominantly matrilineal. The people follow 
the Malabar system of matrilineal descent (Mala- 
val a in; Mar umahkathd yarn). The community is 
organised in exogamous matrilineal groups known os 
taravdds. There is a duolocal residence pattern (i.e. 
after marriage the wife remains in her maternal 
home and is “visited" by her husband). Descent is 
traced through the mother, and family ( taravdd) 
property is passed on through the mother's line. 
The self-acquired property of the father is passed 
on according to the Islamic family law. Monogamy 
is usual, but divorce is common. 

The Laccadive Islanders are divided into three 
caste-like endogamous groups, in hierarchical order 
the Kayos (the land-owners); the Malmis (from the 
Arabic tmFaUim, traditionally the sailing class); 
and the Melachcris (the coconut workers—originally 
the agricultural serfs ol the Koyas). Today both 
the traditional caste-structure and the marumak- 
hathdyam system are breaking down under the 
impact of modernisation. 

Maliku (corrupted by Europeans to Minicoy, 
perhaps from the Arabic Milikai ), is an isolated 
island within the Maldivian cultural sphere which 
by the mid-ioth/(6th century had fallen under the 
control of the All RaOJAs of KatmanGr. Maldivian 
political control has never been re-established. The 
inhabitants are Indo-European, speak the Maldivian 
language Divihi (though it is known on Maliku as 
MAhl), and use the Maldivian script Ttina. Originally 
Theravada Buddhist, the islanders are today Sunni 
Muslims of the ISliAfi*! nuujhhal. They were probably 
converted In the mid-6th/i2th century. Descent is 
patrilineal, but women occupy a respected and 
powerful position in society. They do not observe 
purdah, but sometimes wear a head-veil called the 
burdga. As in traditional Maldivian society the 
people are divided into four hierarchical, caste-likc 
groups.sec Maldives. 

Bibliography : (Laccadives in general) 
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the Amindivi Islands, Madras 1846; W. Robinson, 
Report on the Laccadive Islands, Madras 1848, 
(both works by Robinson are Reports of the 
Inspection Officer. Revenue Department. Govern¬ 
ment of Madras); W. Ix>gan, Malabar, Madras 
1887, i. passim; J. S. Gardiner, The fauna and 
geography of the Maldite and Laccadive Archipela¬ 
goes, Cambridge 1903-6, (natural history only); 
C. A. Innes, Madras District gazetteer : Malabar 
and A njengo, Madras 1908, 479-501; VV. VV. 
Hunter, Imperial gazetteer of India 1 , Oxford 1908, 
xvi, 85-8; R. H. Ellis, A short account of the 
Ijiccadive Islands and Minicoy, Madras 1924, 
(fundamental work including detailed maps and 
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survey report on Chetlat Island, Delhi 1961; C. A. 
Alexander, Arabian Sea islands, in The march of 
India, xiv/j (May 1962), 26-9; L. Dube, Matriliny 
and Islam: religion and society in the Laccadives, 
Delhi 1969 (Kalpeni Island); A. R. Kutty, Mar¬ 
riage and kinship in an island society, Delhi 1972 
(Kalpeni Island); M. Ramunny, States of oar 
Union — Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, 
Delhi 1972; L. Dube, Caste analogues among the 
Laccadive Muslims, in Caste and social stratifica¬ 
tion among the Muslims, ed. I. Ahmad, Delhi 1973, 
* 95 "* 34 ; K. K. N. Kurup, The Ali Rajas of 
Canmnore, Trivandrum 1975 (especially "Se¬ 
questration of the Laccadives", 70-83, and "Ad¬ 
ministration of the Islands", 84-90); K. P. Ittaman, 
A mini Islanders : social structure and change, 
Delhi 1976 (the works by Burmau, Dube, Kutty 
and Ittaman arc particularly valuable); A. D. W. 
Forbes, Caste and matriliny in the Laccadive 
Islands, in Religion, viii/x [Spring 1978), 15-39; 
idem. Southern Arabia and the Islanr.cization of 
the Central Indian Ocean Archipelagos, in Procs, 
of the Internat, Conference on Indian Ouan Studies, 
Univ. of Western Australia, Perth, August 1979. 
Section v. Cultural exchanges ani influences, 

forthcoming. 

(Maliku Island) W. Logan, Official Report 
on Minicoy , Madras 1870; H. M. Wintcrbotham, 
Report on Minicoy, Madras 1876, (both I-ogan 
and YYiuterbotham were Inspection Officers, 
Revenue Department, Government of Madras); 0 . 
Bartholomeusz, Minicoy and its people, London 
1885. J. S. Gardiner, The Atoll of Minikoi, in 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
xi (1900). 22-6 (largely naturai history) ; H.C. P. 
Bell, The Maidive Islands’, monograph on the 
history, archaeology and epigraphy. Colombo 1940 
(includes a translation of the Maldivian Ta'rlhh 
( 5 j 6 -i 237 /iUi-x 82 i), with numerous references 
to Maliku and to the Ali Radius of KannanOr; 
C. Maloney, The Maldiics : new stresses in an old 
nation, in Survey, xvi /7 (June 1976). 654-71; 
and see Maldives, Bibliography. 

(Census Reports) The Government of India 
issues decennial census reports, the most recent 
being i 97 r. See Census of India, 197:. Series 29, 
"Laccadive. Minicoy and Amindivi Islands) 
(3 vols.). (A. D. W. Forbes) 

LADAKJU. a region of the extreme north of 
India. It lies between lat. 32° and 36" N and long. 
75 ° and 8o° E, and is bounded on the north and east 
by the Chinese territories of Sin-kiang and Tibet, 
on the south by the Indian province of HiuiafM 
Pradesh, on the north-west by Ballisten, and on the 
west by Kashmir, of which it now constitutes a 
province, covering an area of 30.220 sq. miles. Its 
capital is Leh. 

Ladakh is known to the Tibetans as Mangy*] or 
Mflryul. The population may be divided into four 
racial groups, Cftmpfls, Ladakhi Ballls and Dirds, 
o( whom the first three are of Tibetan stork and the 
last Aryan. There is a small Muslim community, but 
the majority arc Buddhist, whence the name Bhottas 
traditionally given to the inhabitants of Ladakh by 
their neighbours. 

The indigenous chronicles furnish little more 
than a list of rulers with the merest sketch for each 
reign (see K. Mnrx, Three documents relating to the 
history of Ladakh, in JASB, lx [1891], 97 -* 35 '» 
lxiii [18941, 94-107; Ixxi [1902], 21*34), but from 
time to time references in external sources provide a 


valuable landmark. In the 8th century A.D.. through 
the medium of Kashmir, then vassal to the Tang, 
Lad*kh was briefly drawn into the Chinese sphere 
of influence, after which there is a long gap until 
around 1400, when Leh received an embassy from 
the great Tibetan reformer Tsong-kapa. At this time 
there were two main principilities in Ladakh, 
but in the mid-ioth/i6th century we find the country 
reaching its greatest extent and united under one 
ruler. Its size was temporarily reduced through 
subsequent wars with its neighbour ‘AH MI* [see 
baltistAn], and late in the nth/i 7 tb century it 
was invaded from Tibet by the Dfungariari Mongols 
[see kalmvk]. This threat LadSkll withstood by 
calling in the aid of the Mu&bal Emperor, who made 
it a condition thai the ruler should become a Muslim. 
His successors were again Buddhists, but from this 
time dates the penetration of the country by Islam. 

In 1834 it was invaded by Zur&war Singh, the 
general of MaharidjS Gulab Singh of Djammu, 
and was obliged to pay tribute. There ensued a 
series of risings and intrigues until 1841, when 
UidAldi seized its opportunity to revolt following the 
defeat of the Ddgr&s in Tibet, but was soon crushed 
l>y a fresh army from Djarnmu. It was now defi¬ 
nitively annexed to Djamnifl [9.?.], thus becoming 
in 1846 part of Kashmir. For its subsequent history, 

See KASHMIR.. 

Bibliography; Sir .Alexander Cunningham, 
Laddk, physical, statistical and historical, London 
1854; A. H, Francke, .-I history of Western Tibet, 
London 1907; Imperial gazetteer of India, new ed., 
Oxford 1907-9. xvj, 88-94. lor mentions of Ladakh 
in the Kashmir sources, see Pandit D. R. Sahni 
and A. II. Francke, References to the Bhottas or 
BhautUu in the Rajatarangini of Kashmir, iri 
Indian Antiquary, xxxvii (1908), 181-92. 

(P. Jackson) 

lAdhIK. the name of several Anatolian 
towns, and the Turkish form, phonetically identical, 
of the name of Laodicea (AxoStxcta), which, since 
the imperial period often appears in inscriptions 
with the form Aa&lxeta, accented on the second 
syllable (cf. Robert, ViUes d'Asie Mineure 9 , Paris 
1962, 283); Modem Turkish orthography L^dik. 

1. Ladhik near Denizli, Laodicea of Lycos, 
or Laodicea of Phrygia. The ruins are located 
at a place called Eski Hisar, 8 km. to the north of 
the centre of Denizli, the acropolis standing on a 
hill which dominates the valley of the Lycos 
Su), a left-bank affluent of the Great Meander. 
Captured for the first time by the Turk? before 
1119 (Cinnamus, Boon ed., 5), this date saw the 
restoration of the town’s defences by John Conmenus 
(Nicetas, John Comnenus, Bonn ed., iv, 17J, but the 
town was abandoned before 1156. at which period 
its population was dispersed into the surrounding 
countryside (idem, Manuel Comnenus, iii, 163). 
It survived, however, for some time, following a 
shift in location, transferring to a more remote and 
more defensible site close to the foothills of the 
Baba Dag (in pede altissimi mentis, Ansbert, Hisloria 
de exped\t\one Frederick imperatoris, in Fontes rerum 
Austnacarum [Scriptores, v), Vienna 1863, 58), 
where the fortified strongholds perhaps survived 
until the end of the 13th century. But a parallel 
development was the growth in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Turkish urban settlement of 
Denizli, where the first epigraphical datings go back 
to the second third of the 13th century. The latter 
had no direct connection with Laodicea, but never¬ 
theless bore the name of Ladhik concurrently with 
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its own. It is also found separately (lor example 
in the work of Ibu Bib! who, ivriting in 079/1180-x, 
speaks exclusively of Ladhife) until the 8th/*4th 
century (in Mustawfi, TuViAA-i gusida, cd. Browne, 
444, 483, and on the coinage of the Inandj Ogljullarl 
and the Germiyan OghuUari until the year 780/1 3 ^°)i 
then as the equivalent of the new name until the 
X2th/x8th century, at least in the work of Western 
writers (Katib Celcbi, QiiJmn-ndmd, tr. Arm a in, 
620, in L. Vivien de Saint Martin, Histoire des 
(Ucouterlcs . . ., iii, Paris 1848; "Degnixli ou Lara 
kich'*), but this was nothing more than a scholastic 
tradition; the original text does not give the name 
of I.Sdhik. 

Bibliography : X. de Planhol, lx cadre 
gdographique : lc pays dr Laodich-Denuli. it. 
De Laodicie d Denizli, 403-13, in Jean des Gagmers 
(ed.), Laoduic du Lycos. Le Nymphie, campagnes 
zg6r-i^6j, Quebec-Paris 1969, which presents a 
detailed discussion of the problem and the solutions 
previously offered (Kanisay, Philippson, Ak«;a) 
regarding the relationship between the two towns, 
together with a full bibliography. 

2. Ladhik near Konya, Laodicea Kata* 
kckaumene. Currently a large village, 35 km. to the 
north of Konya, in the. kaza of Kadmhaui, nahiye of 
SarayonU, ou the road leading towards Afyou 
Karahisai and Eski^chir. The ancient name lAao* 
$txcia rj xcrTaxcxaup^vT). Laodicea Combusta. 
which passed Into the Islamic sources with the form 
Ladink SQhhta. "the burnt L."). no doubt referred 
not. as is the opinion of J. A. Cramer (A geographical 
and historical description of dsiu Minor, Oxford 
183a, ii, 33), to the volcanic nature of the terrain 
(as in the case of Phrygia Katakemauinene), which 
here is primarily calcareous, but definitely to the 
existence of ancient mining or metallurgical workings. 
There is no need to retain the form "Yorgan Ladik” 
(from yorgan, quilted covering fixed to the upper 
bed-sheet), recorded by the Western travel literature 
of the 19th century (and the works which derive 
from It, El 1 , art. s.v.), starting with W. M. Leake, 
Journal of a tour in Asia Minor, London 1824, 43, 
and explained by the textile industry (coverings, 
carpets) which was active in the locality. What has 
happened, as has been shown by Besim Darkot 
(art. Ixsdik in tA), is a mis-reading of the form 
Ji-a'bf IS&Jf. given in XheDjihdttnimid, which should 
be interpreted as Vuriikiu Ladik ("lAdlfc of the 
Yuriik or nomads”, with Persian suffix). The form 
“Ladik-el-Tchaus", also given by Leake {he. cit.) 
appears incomprehensible. The village, which 
Ewliya Celebi {Seyd If at-name, ed. Zuhuri Dani?man, 
iv, Istanbul 1970, 87) describes as having suffered 
ravages on the part of the Djelilis (see PjalUI in 
Suppl.J, is cited by Katib Celcbi as a small town 
which is nevertheless the administrative centre of a 
subsidiary district of Konya (tr. M. N'orberg, Lund 
1818, ii, 584-5), with numerous shops, and Leake 
{loc. cii) calls it "a large place". Decline must have 
set in in the 19th century (cf., for a comparison of 
the population in the 19th and i9th-2oth centuries, 
the figures of W.-D. HUtteroth, Ldndliche Siedlungen 
im siidliehen I finer ana t oh en in den let ten nerhundert 
Jahrcn, Gottingen 1968). It had no more than 1,785 
inhabitants in 1941 and had no administrative role 
of any kind. 

3. LldhU near Amasya, a large village 40 km. 
north of Amasya. currently centre of a kaza (ilc*) 
subsidiary to the vilayet of Samsuu. At an altitude 
of 950 metres, it stands on the edge of a plain, at 
the extremity of the Phazimonitis of antiquity, 


j the base of which is occupied by a lake (formerly 
, Lake Stiplianus, currently "Lake of Ladik") 9 km. to 
] the east of the town, reduced to a shallow swamp in 
summer but considerably augmented to the point of 
I overflowing in spring, its waters, at this time, 
spreading, via the Terdckan ^,'ay, into the Ycjil 
Innak. According to Ewliya Celebi, who has left us a 
detailed description of the place (tv, 87-9 1 ). the 
urban area comprised, in the x 1 th/r 7th century, 3,020 
houses and 400 shops. Its prosperity was owed in 
particular to the fact that BuycxH II, when he was 
governor of Amasya (known to be residence of here- 
j ditary Ottoman princes in the 9th/i5th and 10th/ 
16th centuries; cf. P. Kappcrt, Die Osmamschen 
\ Prwsen und ihre Hesidem Amasya im 15. und 16. 

I Jahrhundert, Istanbul 1976), chose it as a summer 
| resort, spending six months of the year there, and 
j embellishing it with numerous monuments and 
1 gardens. Important urabfs were constituted there 
j and the village, in the 17th century, still lived 
practically independently of provincial authority. 

1 Being off the main route, it declined when it lost 
I its status as a princely residence. J. Hamilton, 
i Researches in Asia Minor, Pont us and Armenia , 
London 1842, saw only "a small and miserable 
place, but called a town because it possesses a royal 
mosque with two minarets". It had no more than 
about 1,500 inhabitants at the end of the 19th 
century, rising to a population of 5.05* in 1950. 

4-5. Two other localities, in the same 
I region, currently small villages of a few hundred 
inhabitants, also bear this name : Ladhik near 
Cckerek. in the nahiye of Kadi*$ehri, kaza of 
Cckerek. 28 km. to the south of Zile, on the southern 
! flank of the Deveci Dag; and Ladhik near Niksar, 
j 20 km. to the west of this town, to the south of the 
valley of the Kclkit, ou the northern slope of the 
Kemer Dag. 

All these three localities must correspond to ancient 
; "Laodiceas". Only one is attested in the region: 
Pontic Laodicea (AaoSixcicc riovTixT)), whose 
existence is, in addition, known only from the coin¬ 
ages ol Mithridates Kupator. Although E. Honig- 
I mann, in El 1 , wanted to locate it at Ladh‘k near 
Cckerek, it should almost certainly be sought at 
I Ladhik near Amasya, in accordance with the opinion 
j of Ruge, in Pauly-VVissowa, Kealencydopadia, on 
i the basis of the text of Strabo (xii, 560) which 
I identifies near the lake a ruined fortress (Ikizari) 
I and a royal place (cf. J. G. C. Anderson, A journey 
I of exploration in Pontus, Brussels 1903 {Studio 

! Pontica, i) 79-80). 

6. Finally, "The Blind Ladhik". (Kdf Liffliifc) 
ts known exclusively irom the works of Hwliya 
Celebi {loc. at., 87), who mentions it as a sandjak 
of the province of Van. This locality is cited in no 
other source, and it may be an error on the part 
of Ewliya. 

Bibliography : on the overall subject, see 

the article L&dik by Besun Darkot, in lA, vii. 

(X. de Planhol) 

al-LAEHIRIYYA (European transcriptions: Lat- 
taquil, Latakia), a major Syrian port, was known 
by the Greek name of AaoSbctia ^ 4 m OaXaooy), 
and later by the Latin name of Laodicea ad Marc, 
whilst the Crusaders called it La Uchc. In the 
second millenium, the settlement bore the name 
of Ramitha of the Phoenicians and was dependent, 
before taking its place, on Ugarit, a powerlul metro¬ 
polis lying 8 miles/12 km. to the north. It was in 327 
B.C., or six years after the death of Alexander that 
Seleucus Nicator (301-281 B.C.) founded on this site 
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a city to which he gave the name of Laodicea in 
honour of his mother Laodice. At the end of the 
period of Seleucid domination it belonged to the 
Tctrapolis, a union linking the four most important 
cities of Syria: Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea and 
Seleucia, ndXetc aScX^ac—the "sister cities'*. It was 
for a long time to remain one of the major centres 
of Greek-Roman Syria. 

Conquered by Poinpey in 64 B.C., it suffered 
in the Roman civil wars. Sacked by Pescennius Niger 
at the end of the 2nd century, it was restored by 
Septimus Severus. In the 3rd and 4th centuries the 
city was dependent on Antioch. 

The city is situated in lat. 35* 32' N. and long. 
35* 40' E. and is built below a massive rocky pro¬ 
montory pointing towards the south, the Has ZiySra, 
which is surrounded by the sea on three sides with 
cliffs. It is principally linked to the dry land towards 
the east, two hills of 60 to 70 ro. in height constitut¬ 
ing the eastern limit of the ancient town. On the 
northern hill are two twin castles. The modern 
city has grown to the west of the mediaeval town. 
The urban area has been the victim of a number of 
severe earthquakes, of which the most recent took 
place in 182 2. 

The city plan. When Laodicea was founded, 
Seleucus laid down housing blocks of 112 m. by 57 m. t 
following an orthogonal schema, as in other Seleucid 
foundations. To the original settlement the Romans 
added identical blocks. It is the remains of four 
avenues with lateral colonnades which have enabled 
Jean Sauvaget to reconstruct the ancient plan of the 
city and to discover in the present-day layout of 
Lft< ]h lljtivv> some elements of the Seleucid square 
design. The limits of the ancient city are defined by 
two large extramural cemeteries to the east and the 
north. Together with the port, the city covered an 
area of 220 ba. "The city of Laodicea has retained 
its straight streets. It is curious that this apparently 
quite modern design existed in the Middle Ages. 
It possibly dates back to antiquity, like some straight 
streets of Damascus and Jerusalem", observed 
Max van Bercbcm (Voyage en Syrie, i, 289). 

Around Ldgijikiyya stretches a small fertile 
coastal plain ( sdkil ); it is bounded to the north 
by the J 2 jabal al-Lukkftm [q.v.], to the east by the 
Djnbal An$ 3 riyya, and enjoys a Mediterranean 
climate with strong prevailing winds from the west 
and south-west in January and March; rainfall varies 
from 750 to 1000 mm. annually, while temperatures 
reach their average minimum m January at it* C. 
and their average maximum in July at a6 c . To the 
north of the city, olive-trees flourish, while in the 
hinterland citrous fruits grow in abundance. In 
the Middle Ages, white and green marble were 
mined in the vicinity of the town and this material 
was exported to f lr&|$. 

Mediaeval history. After the revolt of Antioch 
in 387 A.D.. Laodicea returned to imperial favour 
and enjoyed prosperity in the Byzantine period. 
Justinian made it the capital of the province of Theo- 
dorias, recently founded (528). At the time of the 
Muslim expansion, the town was captured, after a 
siege, by troops under the command of ‘Ubada b. 
al-§&mit al-An$arI. The citadel was stormed. Those 
of the Christian inhabitants who had taken refuge at 
al-Busayt were permitted to return on payment of 
the faharadj -, they retained their church while l Ub 5 do 
built a mosque which was later enlarged. 

In 100/719, supported by their fleet, the Byzantines 
attacked the coast of LAdilikiyya, burnt the city and 
led the inhabitants away into captivity. ‘Umar b. 


‘Abd aMAzlz organised the restoration of the build¬ 
ings aud the fortifications and ransomed the prisoners. 
After the death of the Umayyad caliph, his successor 
and cousin Yazld b. c Abd al-Malik completed the 
reconstruction of the city, improved its fortifications 
and reinforced the garrison. 

In the golden age of the c Abbdsid caliphate, 
I^dbikiyya does not seem to have played a particu¬ 
larly distinctive role. In 357/9^8. Nicephoros Phocas 
appeared in northern Syria; two years later the city, 
which was the port of Apamea, was taken over from 
the Hfirndanids and became Byzantine. According 
to Yabyi b. Sa‘ld (d. 458/1066), the emperor Basil II 
appointed as governor of LijUjikivya in 980 a certain 
Karmarok, who distinguished himself in an expedition 
against the F&fimid provnee of JarSbulus [g.r.]. 
When the city was attacked by Nazz&l, governor of 
Tarabulus, Karraaruk was taken prisoner in the 
course of a sortie and later beheaded in Cairo. 
In 374 / 985 * LAdhifciyya belonged to the diutui of 
Him? [$.».]. Ibn ButlAn gave a description of the 
Byzantine .city ia 440/1049. 

In 479/1086 it belonged to the BanO MunkifU) 
0 .i\] of Shayzar, who then ceded it to the SaldiQk 
sultan Malik Shah. On 8 Ramadan 490/19 August 
1097 a fleet of twenty-two ships from Cyprus pene¬ 
trated the harbour and sacked the town. In 491/1098, 
Raymond de Saint-GUIes in the course of his journey 
to Jerusalem left a garrison at Ldjifcikiyya and 
returned to establish his base there following the 
success of the First Crusade. In spring xroo, Raymond 
set out on the Anatolian crusade; returning to the 
coast in iioi, Raymond was obliged to renounce his 
claims to the city, then occupied by the Byzantines. 
Tancred took control of the city in 1103, after a 
siege lasting eighteen months, with the aid of a 
Genoese fleet of forty ships. LA^hikiyya was inte¬ 
grated into the principality of Antioch and at that 
time was one of the most active ports of the eastern 
Mediterranean. This port, called by the Crusaders 
La Liche, used to export the commodities brought 
by the caravans from the Far East. For a number 
of years the city was the object of rivalry between 
the Franks and the Byzantines. In 1104, a fleet 
commanded by the admiral Cantacuzenus succeeded 
in forcing the Franks to capitulate. Tancred succeeded 
in forcing the Franks to capitulate. Tancred suc¬ 
ceeded four years later, after Bohemond had promised 
it to Alexis Commenus, in recapturing Lidhikiyya 
with the aid of the Pisans; the latter, like the Genoese 
before them, were granted an enclave in the city, 
as well as freedom of trade in the ports and markets 
of the Principality. 

In 1134, the princess Alice donated a house to 
the Knights of the Order of the Hospital [sccdawiyya 
and isbitarivva, in Suppl.], who made it their 
headquarters in LSdhikiyya. In Radjab 530/April 
1136, the amir SawSr who governed Aleppo on 
the authority of ZankI, mounted a raid against 
Larlhikiyya and devastated it. In 559/1164, Ntir 
al-DIn [f.p.J, in his turn, invaded the region and 
attacked the port. 

On 25 DjumadS I 584/22 July 1188, after a rigorous 
siege, Saladin captured Lidhikiyya; the most 
beautiful city of the coast, according to c Imid al-DIn 
I$fah&oi, was pillaged, and the marble facades 
of the houses were ripped off and carried away. The 
Ayyubid prince appointed the amir Sunkur al- 
Khilati as governor of the city, which was given a 
strong Muslim garrison. This was the end of the 
Frankish occupation. In *190, at the approach of 
Frederick Barbarossa, Saladin had the ports of the 
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Syrian coast dismantled. In October 1x91 Bohemond 
III tried in vain to recapture Ladhifciyya. He 
renewed the attempt in 1197, but al-Malik al-Zahir 
Ohazi had given the order to make the port unusable; 
seeing the damage, the prince of Antioch withdrew 
and shortly after, al-Malik al ?ahir of Aleppo 
restored the citadel. 

Under the Ayyubids, the district of Ladhikiyya 
was part of the province of Aleppo. In 601/1204 5, 
the Franks of Tripoli and the Hospitallers attacked 
the town, which was also an embarkation base for 
expeditions against Cyprus. In 1207 the Venetians, 
the rivals of the Genoese, received from al-Malik 
al-?Shir GhArl a concession with a funduk, a hamtndm 
and a church. At the end of 620/Deccmbcr r** 3 » 
an army sent from Aleppo, fearing it would be 
unable to resist the forces of the Fifth Crusade, 
destroyed the defences of LA^ikiyya and dismantled 
the citadel. In 1261, taking ndvantage of the defeat 
of the Muslims at the hands of the Mongols of HiilcgO, 
Bohemond VI took possession of the town with the 
support of the Hospitallers, to whom lie awarded 
half of the city and of the surrounding area. The 
Genoese re-established themselves there at the 
expense of the Venetians. In 673/1273 there was an 
exchange of correspondence between Bavbars [f.v.J 
and King Hugo Ill of Antioch-Lusignan on the 
subject of LSdljikiyya. On 4 July 1275 the Franks 
obtained from the Mainluk sultan the freedom of the 
city in return for an annual tribute of 20,000 dinars, 
and continued to exercise authority, but the town 
was in a state of constant decline to the benefit 
of Tripoli, Alexandretta and Payas, whither com¬ 
merce was diverted following the fall of the Prin¬ 
cipality of Antioch. In 1287. a severe earthquake 
caused damage to the fortifications and a number of 
towers, including the Pigeon Tower, the Pier and the 
lighthouse collapsed; without delay, the sultan 
KalSwftn [?.«.] sent the amir Turuntav, one of his 
lieutenants, to attack Li^ikiyya. The siege machin¬ 
ery completed the destruction of the fortifications; 
to capture a massive tower built by Bohemond III 
in order to guard the entry to the harbour, Turuntay 
was obliged to enlarge the embankment linking it 
to dry land. On 5 Rabl* I 666/20 April 1287. the 
city fell, putting an end to the presence of the 
Franks in northern Syria. Ladhikiyya soon become 
the centre of one of the niydbas of the new province 
of Tarlbulus, its nd'ib being an amir of ten with 
military responsibilities. When Ibn Battuta visited 
the city in 1355 he was impressed by its size and by 
the number of its inhabitants, as well as by its 
fine anchorage. But the city was not slow to decline. 
In 1366. arriving from Cyprus. Pierre de Lusignan 
attacked LAiihikiyya. pillaged and razed it. In 1436, 
the sultan Barsbay expelled the Venetian 
merchants from the town, and in the middle of the 
15th century it was less populated than Beirut 
and Tripoli, and much of it was in ruins. It exported 
cotton and luxury fabrics (safftis) as well as Arabian 
manna to Europe, and in 1494 was importing its 
sugar from Cyprus. Until 1516, LA^hikiyya was 
apparently subject to the viceroys of ljam 5 t. 

Ancient and mediaeval monuments. Arab 
historians and geographers mention a large number 
of ancient buildings in Ladhikiyya. Ibn al-Athir 
and AbQ Shama praise the "high and beautiful 
houses and the perfectly straight streets paved with 
slabs of marble'*. The baths, the amphitheatre, 
the hippodrome and the sanctuaries built by Septi¬ 
mus Severus existed at the start of the jth/uth 
century only in the memory of the inhabitants. 


However, thirteen monolithic columns still mark the 
location of commercial streets covered in by porticos 
of the Roman period. A number of cisterns in use at 
the beginning of this century and the remains of an 
aqueduct to the east of the city bear witness to the 
ancient hydraulic system. The city's ramparts have 
finally disappeared as a result of earthquakes, 
innumerable sieges and successive demolitions. 
The anchorage was designed according to the relief 
plan which is unconnected with the external shape 
of the built surface. The gates of the city were 
situated at the ends of the main arteries, each one 
flanked by two crenellated towers, if we are to 
judge by the mural crown worn on Roman coinage 
by Tyche, the tutelary goddess of the city. There 
were two gates, that in the east which was the 
starting point of the road to Aiamiya [tf.v.] and 
which proceeded by way of the pass between the 
hills dominating the town, and the north gate which 
stood at the end of the colonnaded avenue which 
passed by the foot of the citadel and continued 
beyond the walls as the road towards AnUkiya 
[fl.r.]. Among the best-known towers are the Tower 
of the Pigeons that provided the postal service, 
and the Pier which, in the Middle Ages, protected 
the narrows of the harbour on the site of an ancient 
lighthouse, probably the new tower constructed by 
Bohemond in 666/1268. On the northern causeway, 
at the site of the modem lighthouse, the Farus 
marked the tnlry to the port. This was, judging by 
the evidence of numismatic iconography, a round or 
polygonal tower built on a base of two levels with a 
second smaller tower bearing a tall, draped statue 
at its summit. This monument existed in the reign 
of Domitian (1st century A.D.). The F 3 r 0 s gave its 
name to a famous convent, the Dayr FSrfls, which 
was held to be the most beautiful in Syria; situated 
outside the town according to Ibn Ba[{Ota, it was 
much visited by Christians and also attracted large 
number of Muslims. 

At the perimeter ol the ancient town there stands 
an important monumental arch, the Tetrapyle, 
with its four fully-rouuded arches banded between 
four strong pillars. The east-west thoroughfare came 
to an end at this monument. At a distance of 500 m. 
from the Tetrapyle there remain four Corinthian 
columns of a peristyle—doubtless the remains of a 
temple dedicated to Bacchus which was converted 
into a church (Kanlsal al-mu'nllaka). 

All the authors speak of two twin castles linked 
together and built on a hill overlooking the town 
to the north-east. Rdhricht (in ZDPV x. 310) has 
prepared a list of the buildings that are known to 
us from the Frankish sources. 

The Ottoman period. In the middle of the 
16th century, the port of LAdiyfciyya was part of 
the Had* of Xiabala: cotton and olives were cultivat¬ 
ed in the region; walnuts and molberry trees were 
of high quality, while vine-growing retained its 
ancient reputation. In the first half of the 18th 
century, Ladhikiyya was subject to Taribulus, and 
was governed by Yasfn Bey, son of lbrihim Pa$ha 
al- c A?m. In Rabl* I 1143/September 1730, there 
was a major uprising; the rebels were joined by the 
troops sent to rescue Y 3 sln Bey, and when a few 
months later fresh troubles broke out, the c A?ms 
were removed from all their positions of authority 
in Syria. 

The modern period. In 1914, Ladhikiyya, with 
a population of 7.000, was nothing more than a 
small town belonging to the vilayet of Beirut and 
administered, according to the Ottoman law nf 
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1294/1877, by a municipality of which the president I 
was chosen by the government in Istanbul from 
among the elected councillors. 

In 19x9, with the arrival of foreign troops, the 
opposition rallied behind the Shavkb Salili and 
incited insurrections against the French. On 31 
August 1920, with the establishment of the French 
Mandate—confirmed by the League of Nations in 
1922 and put into effect in 1923—Ladhikiyya 
became the capital of the autonomous territory 
of the Alaouites, with a governor under the authority 
of the mandatory administration. In June 1922 this 
territory became the State of the Alaouites, com¬ 
posed of two sandja&s : that of Ladhikiyya and that 
of Tartus. It received a French governor and was 
integrated into the federation of mandated states. 

In 1923, Sul ay man Mursfcid headed an anti-French 
movement with a religious flavour. In December 
1924, General Weygand announced the secession 
of the State of the Alaouites, proclaiming its in¬ 
dependence on x January 1925. In 1930, a fundament¬ 
al law, published on 14 May by the High Commis¬ 
sioner, created a government of Ladhikiyya. In 1936 
this government was integrated into Syria, but 
benefited from a special administration under the 
authority of the Syrian government; France was 
authorised to station troops there for five years. 

In July 1939. Ladhikiyya became the capital 0/ the 
autonomous territory of the Alaouites, separate 
from Syria. On 20 June 1942, this territory was once 
more integrated into Syria. This integration was 
confirmed in 1946 with the proclamation of in¬ 
dependence. 

The port. At the present day, the port of Ladh- 
ifciyya is the most important port of Syria. Originally, 
it was a bay open to the south-west, with no protec¬ 
tion from the prevailing winds. The sea-bed is of 
inferior consistency, but the inlet is well protected 
from the south winds. Immediately behind rises a 
range of hills with fertile soil; "it is not the prosperity 
of the port that has created that of the town, but 
the reverse" observes VVeulersse. 

The ancient port was "perceptibly more low- 
lying on the ground than the present-day port". In 
1934, Sauvaget noted a depression, which corres¬ 
ponded to the ancient docks, gradually covered over 
by shifting soil, whose outline marked those of the 
ancient port. The conquering Arabs found a port 
which had already lost its prominence. Its economic 
value remained; the battles fought by Byzantines. 
Muslims and Crusaders for possession of the town 
are proof of this. The Arab geographer al-Dimasbkl 
(d. 727/1327) describes it as "a very beautiful port, 
one of the most spacious, always full of great ships". 

The expulsion of the Franks led to a decline 
which lasted until the Capitulations. The port silted 
up. In the 18th century it could contain no more than 
four to six small boats. In the 19th century the 
haven was used only by small sailing boats; European 
ships anchored out at sea. Nevertheless, the port was 
very active, and around 1835 more than a hundred 
ships were visiting it annually. At the end of the 
19th century, the volume of traffic using L 5 f|h- 
ikiyya placed this port behind Beirut and Tripoli, 
but well ahead of Sidon and c Akka [f.ov.J. The 
annual traffic was 120 steamships (55 of them French) 
and 570 sail boats. 

With the establishment of the Mandate, Ladh¬ 
ikiyya was roused from its lethargy. A restoration of 
the harbour was undertaken; the north and south 
moles were rebuilt, the depth of the inner harbour 
was increased from two to six metres, but these 


enlargements were still not sufficient for large ships, 
and merchandise and passengers continued to be 
disembarked at sea and brought ashore in lighters. 
In 1932, the scale of .Syrian importing and exporting 
was such as to give rise to speculations that Ladh¬ 
ikiyya might be able to regain its original prosperity, 
and a plan was formulated to double the site of the 
dock by building an outer harbour and to construct a 
solid embankment further to the west proceeding 
towards the north, thus creating a deep-water port 
and an easily-dredged inner harbour. 

Ladhikiyya lived "a life without glory and without 
future" until the day when, after the loss of the 
saniiafz of Alexandretta in 1938, Syria had no other 
solution to the problem of its commerce than to 
provide the means of restoration to its sole remain¬ 
ing harbour on the Mediterranean coast. The first 
plan was prepared in 1944 and then a more extensive 
project was envisaged in 1948. Ladhikiyya was at 
that time only a fishing port, xvith an annual turn¬ 
over of 300 to 400 tons of fish. The construction of 
the modem port began in 1950; the following year, 
24.6% of overseas trade passed through Ladhikiyya. 
to * 9 !> 3 > the construction of a large jetty was begun 
and also a silo of 35,000 tons capacity. In 1955, it 
was realised that the original project no longer 
responded to the needs of a major port. In 1957 
the first stage of the modernisation was completed. 
If the activity of the port was modest until 1958, 
it was already handling no less than 52% of overseas 
trade. The ten-year plan of 1958-68 foresaw im¬ 
portant works of infrastructure; thus it was that 
by 1968 there was a breakwater 1423 m. in length, 
assuring the protection in all seasons of a dock of 
44 ha. a principal quay 600 m. long by 9.50 m. high 
capable of accommodating five ships at once, a quay 
250 m. long beside the old dock, the total length 
of the quays amounting to x 160 m., and with modern 
equipment permitting the rapid handling of mer¬ 
chandise. The construction of a railway and of the 
highway No. 3 leading to Aleppo and the valley of 
the Euphrates have given a strong impetus to the 
economic activity of the Ladhikiyya, which has 
become the commercial outlet for Aleppo, northern 
Syria and the Djaxlra. In 1967, 1,526 ships visited 
the port; they imported 1,294,000 tons and exported 
331,000 tons of such Syrian products as tobacco, 
cotton, silk, fruit and eggs. The activity of the port 
is supplemented by industry represented by asphalt 
factories, soap factories, cotton processing works, 
flour-mills. The population of Ladhikivva has 
expanded remarkably: in 1914. 7,000; in 1931, 
20,000; in 1940, 30,000; in i960, 68,000; and in 
1970, 126,000. 
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LA12JA j (literally "refuge") is the. largest, geologi- 
cally-recent lava-field in the south of Syria, 
comprising a plain of w. 900 square km. It has 
roughly the form of a triangle, the base of which is 
formed in the south by the line Dra^Shahba (at. 
45 km.) and the apex of which lies ca. 48 km. to the 
north near BurrAk (ca. 50 km. south-east of Damas¬ 
cus). In the north, the area is limited by the WM1 
al-'Adjam, in the east by the A rtf al-Baftaniyya 
[see At-BArijxNtvYA], in the south-east by the 
Djabal al-DurQz, in the south by the Nukra of 
Hawrfin [g.».], in the south-west by JljawlAn fa.t'.] 
and in the north-west by Djaydur. 

Volcanic cones, some more than 1,000 m. high 
(the highest, 1,159 n»., lies west of Sfcahba), lower 
up from the volcanic fields, which lie at an average 
of 600-700 metres above sea level. The fringes of 
the area are inhabited, as are also a few favoured 
places in the interior where agriculture is made pos¬ 
sible by depressions which are free of stones and 
which have a diameter of several hundreds of metres. 
These depressions, called Ad*, probably originated 
from volcanic eruptions of gas. Since springs and 
underground water are now failing, water is supplied 
by cisterns (R. Dussaud. Topogrnphie historique de 
la Syria antique n m/dtdvale, Pans 1927. 371-81: 
E. Wirth, Syrien, Darmstadt 1971. 419H-)- 
The area has borne its contemporary name since 
the Middle Ages (Yflkfit, iv, 350). In antiquity, it 
was known under the name of 1 rachonitis (indicating 
also the Tultil al-Safd which lie further eastward) 
(Josephus, Ant. xv, »o,i; Ptolemy, v, 15, 26; Strabo, 
xvi, 2,16 and 20). During the second and first mil¬ 
lennia B.C., Trachonitis, itself without any political 
and economic significance, was under the influence 
of the Hebrews in the south and the Aramaeans of 
Damascus in the north. In the second century B.C., 
Trachonitis was annexed to the empire of the Seleu- 
cids and formed the frontier between the spheres of 
Influence of the two Arab peoples, the Nabataeans 
in the south and the Ituraeans in the north-west. 
When in 24 B.C. the region was put by the Romans 
under the command of Herod, it was inhabited by a 
rapacious nomadic people without agriculture, who 
infested both the trade route to Damascus and the 
Jewish pilgrimage route from Babylonia to Jerusalem. 
In order to check the Trachonites, who were living 
with their cattle in the volcanic caves and depressions 
of the region (Josephus, Ant., xv, 10,1), the town of 
Bathvra was founded during Herod's reign (its site 
is disputed, but was probably in the neighbourhood 
of Sanamayn, see Dussaud, Topographie, 331). 
Trachonites and the neighbouring regions obtained 
freedom from taxation and were soon sedentarised. 

Between the tst century B.C. and the 4th century 
A.D., numerous settlements and towns with theatres, 
colonnades and several temples were founded, like 
Philippopolis (Shahba) and Sha'ara (the classical 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


name of which is unknown). A road, traversing the 
LadjA* from north-west to south-east, was connected 
with the Roman road system in Syria. Inscriptions 
and ruins from the Roman period are found in nearly 
20 sites (for the antiquities, see H. C. Butler et 
alii, Syria. P'lbl. of the Princeton Univ. Arch. Ex¬ 
pedition to Syria in 1904-5. Division i. Leiden 1930, 
95 ff-: Division it. Section A. Part 7.’ The Udjd, 
Leiden 1907-19). 

The post-Roman pattern of settlement in the 
LafP* resembles that of other regions in Syria which 
are equally disfavoured by nature. Under the Byzan¬ 
tines (4t!i-7th century A.D.), the density of settle¬ 
ment reached a height that can only be compared 
with that of most recent times. In nearly 30 sites, 
Byzantine remains have been preserved, among 
which is the famous bilingual inscription in Greek 
and Arabic at HarrAn in the south of the LadjA* 
(RCEA, i, no. 3). Not far from Harr An, in Busr 
al-Hariri (Bosor in ancient times) and Izra < (Andrea 
Zorava, with the still undamaged St. George's church 
from 515), lie the most impressive Byzantine ruins 
of the region. Both sites are also mentioned by the 
Arab geographers of the 7th|i3th century. According 
to YAkOt (ii, 921), Izra* (» ZurrA or Zur*) belonged 
to HawrAn (also in the later Ibn BatlQta. i. 254). 
Busr (= Bust al-Hariri), where the !omb of al-Yasa c 
or Ilyasa* was revered (Harawl, A'. al-Ziydrdt, 16; 
Yakut, i, 621), seems to have been the more im¬ 
portant site at the time. The fact that the LadiA* is 
mentioned only by the later Arab geographers 
points to a re-settlement in the area at that period. 
As in other volcanic regions of Syria, repopulation 
was caused by the pressure produced by the Mongols 
- on the population to the east of Syria. There is no 
| doubt that the greater part of the Islamic ruins, 

| proved to exist in 13 sites of the area, date from the 
I 13th century. 

We do not have accurate information on the period 
when settlement started to decline after the Middle 
Ages. With the exception of a few Christian settle¬ 
ments on the borders, the region seems to have been 
depopulated by the 17th century at the latest. 
During the 18th and 19th centuries, Druzes im¬ 
migrated from Lebanon into the eastern and southern 
parts of the Ladja > , and in the 19th century Bedouins 
settled in the north and the west. As in pre-Roman 
times, the Ladja 1 was considered to be a hiding place 
for rebels and marauders during extensive periods of 
Ottoman rule. Notwithstanding the garrisons 
established on the border of the Ijidja*, the Otto¬ 
mans were not able to bring it under control. Only 
the French mandatory power succeeded in doing this 
by sending over low-flying aircraft. At present, the 
Ladifl* is inhabited by peasants who are Muslim, 
Druzes and Christians (the latter mostly Greek 
Catholics). 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(H. Gaube) 

LA DJPj On. a small town in the Esdraelon 
plain in the vicinity of ancient Megiddo, in the north 
of Palestine, at lat. 32” 34' N. and long. 35 0 2r' E. 
It was the seat of the sixth Roman legion, on account 
of which it came to be known as Legio, and La&iJian 
is the Arabic adaptation of the Roman name. The 
town, which is 175 m. above sea level, k referred 
to by early Arab geographers as part of Djund 
al-Urdunn bordering on the Djund of Palestine. 
The Islamic geographers emphasise its location on 
the highway between Damascus and Egypt, and it 
was also well-connected by roads to other parts of 
northern Palestine. 
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When the Mamluks, after the expulsion of the 
Frankish Crusaders from BilSd al-Sh&m (Greater 
Syria), reorganised the country into a number of 
mamlakas or provinces, the old Djund al-Urdunn was 
incorporated into the new province of §afad. Al- 
Ladj&un and Djinln constituted the seventh t amal 
or district in this province. $hayhh Sadr al-Din 
Muhammad b. *Abd al-Rubman, better known as 
aMUthmauI (d. 780/1379). states that Ludidifln's 
inhabitants and those of the Esdraekin plain be¬ 
longed to the YaraanX faction (sec kays ‘aylan. 
Kays and Yaioan in the Ottoman period) and are 
most likely the descendants of the B. i^judhAm If v.J 
mentioned in earlier sources as living in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. During the late MainlGk period and during 
the xotb/i6tb and nth/i7th centuries, an indigenous 
Bedouin clan by the name of the Al Tarabay, some¬ 
times called Al tfaritha, emerged in that area. The 
Mamluks, as well as the Ottomans, entrusted this 
family with administrative and fiscal duties. 

Ladjdjun owed its prominence to its excellent 
location in a fertile plain with abundant water supply, 
to the influence of the Al Jarabay and to the sanctity 
of a shrine, attributed to Abraham, which attracted 
pious people and on the site of which a domed 
building was constructed. It was also important 
because the Maml&k sultans and senior officials 
travelling through the region used to rest there, 
since the sultan had his own matfaba (an elevated 
piece of land for pitching bis pavilion) there. Further¬ 
more, it had its own khan [q.v.] or caravansaray to 
accomodate travellers and merchants, referred to by 
Ewliyft Celeb i. 

In 945/t538 the town of Ladfe&On, mentioned as 
a ktuya or village in a tapu defier, had a population 
of 23 Muslim households. One-fourth of its revenue 
amounted to 4,670 and formed part of the 

i&d* of Tarabay. Front the list of revenues, it 
appears that wheat, barley and sesame were grown 
there, and it had its own two-stone water mill paying 
a tax of r.ooo aktes. Ths protection-money tax 
[bidj gbifirak) yielded 30,000 a**s, collected 
annually at the above-mentioned khan. As late as 
1696, when the English traveller Henry Maundrcll 
was passing on his way from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
he paid a local Bedouin chieftain "two caphars, 
one of Legune, one of Jenin". 

In the second half of the xoth/i 6 th century, 
a new saudjak consisting of four ndfiiyas, that of 
La didi un. was set up in northern Palestine, where the 
village of Ladjdjun formed part of the Khd ss-i 
Padishah. The number of its inhabitants had now 
risen to 41 Muslim households and onc*fourth of its 
revenue amounted to 15,500 nfafes yearly. The 
extant imperial firmans addressed to the various 
officials in both the san&iah itself or in the Province 
of Damascus, exhibit the sultan's interest in main¬ 
taining law and order and in restoring fortificatiotis 
in the area. 

The decline of Ladjdjun is associated with the 
eclipse of the Al Jarabay in 1677, and the rising 
importance of the Syrian coastlands, following the 
creation of the now province of Sidon in 1660 and 
the benefits arising there from the growing trade with 
Europe. This fact was recognised by the Bedouin 
clan of the Al Zaydani, who replaced the Al Tarabay 
and made Acre their principal town. Ladjdjun 
remained a centre of the sandiak and bad its own 
mutasainf (provincial governor), but nevertheless it 
continued to lose importance to the coastal villages 
of HayfS and Acre. In 1940, the village had 1,103 
souls; nine years later, after the establishment of 


the state of Israel, a Jewish settlement was established 
in its environs reviving the old name of Megiddo. 

Ladjdjun is further the name of a place to the 
east of modem al-Karak [?.v] in Trans-Jordan, 
described by several geographers as a halting-place 
on the route to Mecca. 
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LAjLllN (LAdlN), al-Malik al-Man$Or HusAm 
al-DIk, alias Shukavr or AL-AsggxR, Turkish 
Mamluk sultan. Originally a tnamlik of al-Malik 
al-Man$ur 1 A 1 I b. Aybak, Ladjm was purchased after 
his master’s deposition in 658/1259 by the future 
sultan Kalawun [q.v.], on whose accession he was 
raised to the amirate, and sent to Damascus as 
governor of the citadel (Dhu ' 1 -Bidjdja 678/April 
1280). His appointment alarmed the provincial 
governor, Sunkur al-Ash^ar, w ho proclaimed himself 
sultan. The revolt was suppressed by an expedition¬ 
ary force from Egypt, and in RabI* 1 679/July 1280 
L&djln was appointed governor of the province. His 
successful tenure of this office throughout the 
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remainder of I>alA\vun's reign made him one of the j 
most powerful magnates in the realm at the accession 
of al-Malik al-Ashraf Khalil in 689/1290, and the 
two regarded each other with mistrust. Lagjfn 
headed the Damascus contingent at the siege of 
Acre, during which he was arrested and sent to 
$afad (J^jumAdl 1 690/May 1291). He was restored 
to favour, but in Sfcawwftl 691/September 1292 he 
lied, fearing arrest, was captured by Arabs, and sent a 1 
prisoner to Cairo. Again released, he conspired with 
the vicegerent («4’ih al-sallana) Baydara al-Mansuri 
and other malcontent atnin against the sultan, who 
was murdered during a hunting expedition (Mubar- 
rarn 693/December 1293). The conspirators failed, 
however, in their further aim of placing Bavdara on 
the throne; he was killed, and Ladjln absconded. 
Khalil’s infant brother, al-Malik al-Nisir Muhammad, 
was installed as sultan with the vicegerent KitbugljA 
al-Man$urI as dt facto ruler. In Kamaddn/August, 
L5&In emerged from hiding. Under his inspiration. 
Kutbugli 4 usurped the sultanate (Mubarrant 694/ 
December 1294), and Ldgjfn himself was invested as 
vicegerent. Kutbnghi’s short reign was marked by 1 
dearth and famine in Egypt, and by the settlement 
in Palestine of numerous Oirat warriors with their 
families, fugitives from the llkhAn GhazAn after his 
overthrow of Baydti [q.w.]. Since Kitbugha was 
himself a Mongol, the Turkish and Circassian amirs 
may have seen this immigration as a threat to their 
ascendancy. A faction headed by LAdjin deposed 
KitbughS and installed IJidjIn as sultan in Muhar- 
ram 696/November 1296. 

Recurrent crises of the Mamtftk sultanate arose 
from the inveterate hostility between the matnlQk* 
of the reigning sultan and those of his predecessor, 
whom the new ruler invariably sought to displace 
in order to reward his own household and to secure 
his own position. In an attempt to safeguard Them¬ 
selves, Latin's fellow-conspirators made an ac¬ 
cession compact with him by which he undertook to 
renounce the absolute discretion, the essence of the 
royal autocracy, and not to give his own ttuirnluk s 
power over them. The absence of institutional 
sanctions for this compact soon rendered it null. 

In Obu 'J-Ka*da 696/September 1297, the sultan 
removed his fellow-conspirator, Kara Sunfcur al- 
Man$t»rl, from the vicegerency. which he bestowed 
on his own mamluk, MAnkiitamur. The tactless 
exercise of plenary powers by the new vicegerent 
antagonised the amirs, who had still more reason to 
be alarmed by the sultan’s fiscal reforms. A cadastral 
survey and redistribution of ifi/d's in Egypt [al- 
raiek al-fiuuimi) was carried out In DjumAdA I- 
Ragjnb 697/March-April 1298, the first measure 1 
of this kind since Saladin's time (572/1176). The I 
sultan retained the previous categories of beneficia¬ 
ries, i.e. the privy purse (til-khdss), the amirs and the 
halka [g.v.] t but whereas the allocation to the privy 
purse was unchanged, the other two categories were 
combined and given a smaller total assignment. 
The sultan was thus left with a surplus, free of the 
charges on the privy purse, on which he could 
maintain a new military force—an obvious threat 
to the power of the amirs. In the following months 
their resentment led to a conspiracy, and on the 
night of ir RabI* II 698/eve of 16 January 1299 
LAdjin was murdered and Mankutamur put to death. 
After some days of uncertainty, al-Malik al-N'asir 
Muhammad was restored as titular sultan. 
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(P. M. Holt) 

LACHOUAT (al-AghwAt). Algerian town 
and oasis, administrative centre of a wildya (dis¬ 
trict), 420 km. to the south of Algiers (long. o° 30' E. 
[Paris], lat. 33* 48' N. Altitude: 787 m.). It was 
formerly the administrative centre of one of the 
four •’Territories of the South” forming the region 
of Algeria administered under martial law, until 
the reform instituted by the law of 20 September 
1947 (StsM d£ VAlgiru). On account of its geo¬ 
graphical position, dominating the defence of the 
Sahara, as well as memories connected with the 
dramatic story of its conquest by the French (1844- 
52), not to mention its attractions as a centre of 
tourism. Laghouat has been the subject of numerous 
studies (see BibL). On the other hand, the town 
occupies a position of eminence in the cultural and 
religious history of contemporary Algeria, especially 
as one of the very first focal points of orthodox 
reformism of the Salafiyya 

Population. Because of its isolated location, 
on the fringes of the desert, far removed from the 
main areas of economic activity in the north, Lagh¬ 
ouat has for a long time lived the uneventful life 
of a self-contained oasis. Its small-scale economy 
was limited to the cultivation of palm-trees, sup¬ 
plemented by local craftsmanship [weaving of wool) 
and sheep-rearing, according to long-standing prac¬ 
tices of association between Laghountis and Bedouin 
of neighbouring tribes (Larba 1 and Ml&ftllf). In this 
phase of economic stagnation, the population only 
grew at a very slow rate: from 7,000 In 1928, to 
11,999 *95-1. a rate of increase lower than that 

of the remainder of the Muslim population of Algeria. 
With independence (1962?, and in spite of the 
departure of the Europeans (who numbered about a 
thousand) and of the Jewish community (about 
600), the population of the town underwent a 
spectacular increase, this being due to the economic 
influx engendered by the hydrocarbon industry 
(particularly prospecting and exploitation of natural 
gas deposits in the area of Hasi Rmel, and heavy 
road traffic towards the oil-fields of the far south). 

Location. The town and the oasis are situated 
on the right bank of the WAdl Mzi, which descends 
from the £)jabal ‘Amur and is absorbed into the 
£ha(t Malkhlr. in the Constantinian south. The 
oldest sectors are set out on the two slopes of two 
rocky outcrops, foothills of the ^jabal Tizgrarln. 
The new town has developed to the north-west of 
these hills, and is steadily encroaching on the area of 
palm-plantations. The oasis itself extends in a semi¬ 
circle to ihe north-west and south-east of the town. 
The pafms (about forty thousand trees) produce 
several excellent varieties of dates (but not the famous 
daglat niir) and constitute one of the main pillars of 
the focal economy. Through its position on the 
central north-south (Algiers-Sahara) axis, which 
has become a vital artery for independent Algeria, 
and its location between the Oranian south and the 
Constantinian south, at the point of divergence of 
routes leading, to the west towards the territory of 
the Awlad Sid! '1-Shikh. to the east towards the 
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Zlban and the Biskra, to the south towards the 1 
Mzab (IbadI territory), then towards the oilfields 
(HAsI Mas'Qd) on the one hand, and towards the 
main highway for penetration of the African con¬ 
tinent, the “Trans-Sahara", on the other, Lnghount 
is at the centre of a considerable network of com¬ 
munications. 

History. In the 4 th/ioth century, there already 
existed on the banks ot the Wadi Mzi a locality 
whose inhabitants, after acknowledging the authority 
of the Fatimids, took part m the revolt of Abu Yaafd 
al-Nukkari [?.!'.]. The neighbouring region was over¬ 
run by Berber tribes belonging to the family of the 
Maghrawa [f.v.J (cf. ibn Khaldun. Kttab at ^ I bar, 
Algiers 1851, i, 64, Beirut 1956-9, vil, 96; Baron 
Me G. de Slane, Histoire des Berbers. . iii, 273). 
The Hil&lian invasion brought into the region other 
tribes of the same race, notably the Kscl, fugitives 
from the Zab, who founded a village called Ben Btya 
(the nisba “al-Buti" is still in use in Laghouat). 
Several other ksour (Bu Meodala, NajJiai, Skll 
Mlmun, Badla, I\a$bat Ftub) were built by other 
emigres, some of Arab origin (DwSwda, Awlad Bti 
Zayyln), others from the Mzab. This collection of 
urban centres was known by the name Laghw&H 
Laku&l, the latter orthography being the only one 
which corresponds in reality to the current pro¬ 
nunciation in the Laghouat! dialect. The modem 
form al-Aghw&t Indicates a concern for conformity 
with the paradigms of Classical Arabic (cf. the model 
Now the classical form gkavf/ghat, plur. 
agfcwdl, is totally foreign to the linguistic usage of 
Laghouat and its surrounding neighbourhood. In 
spite of the feeling of Arabism which is a feature of 
the collective consciousness, there is still evidence 
of an ancient Berber stock, in various forms: per¬ 
sonal names: numerous patronyms cited by Ibn 
I<haldQn (cf. above) are still borne in Laghouat and 
its surroundings; toponymy; place-names of 
Berber consonance in the Laghouat region are too 
numerous to be mentioned (see the detailed maps); 
agricultural sphere, the technical vocabulary of 
palm cultivation includes terms of Berber pedigree, 
particularly to denote fine varieties of dates (rintgj'ctA- 
nt, ttiutuci, taddalet, etc.); social sphere: the 
twiia (Berber (Aitrui) has for a long time been a 
form of ritualised collective mutual aid (domestic 
tasks, weaving of wool, seasonal work in the oasis 
or the fields); and folklore: the old antagonism 
between sedentary Berbers and Arab tribesmen is 
still expressed in the form of a satirical folklore 
which perpetuates a more or less caricature image of 
“Arabs" (meaning Bedouin). 

Little is known of the social and political history 
of laghouat until the 18th century. At the end of the 
16th century, it paid tribute to the king of Morocco. 

In 1666, the ksour of Badla and !<a$bat Ftufo were 
abandoned, In 1698, a holy man, a native of Tlemcen, 
Sldi 'l-yadjdj, took up residence in Ben Bufa and 
sought to reconcile the rival factions. His moral 
authority extended to the people of three other 
ksour as well as to the neighbouring tribe of the 
Larba*. Under his leadership, the people of Laghouat 
defeated the inhabitants of the ksar al-LAssafiyya, 
but found themselves obliged to pay tribute to the 
sultan of Morocco, Mawlay Um 3 c ll (1672-1727 
[tf-t'-J). w ho came and camped under the walls of 
the town in 1708. After the death of ol-Hadjjli, the 
patron of the town (1151/1738), the history of 
Laghouat was reduced to that of confrontations 
between two parties who competed for political and 
religious superiority: the Awlid Serkln, inhabitants 


1 of the south-west quarter, allied to the Tijljaniyya 
and the Abiaf, the majority of them affiliated 
to the Kadiriyya l$.».]. In the course of these 
internecine struggles which periodically brought 
bloodshed to the oasis, the l urks succeeded in having 
their supremacy recognised. From 1727, the Bey ot 
lUri had, in effect, imposed an annual rent on the 
people of the ksour. On the other hand, the Mzibk, 
expelled from the oasis where they had acquired a 
share of the plantations, formed a confederation 
with the nomads of the south, over which the 
Laghcuatis triumphed thanks to the support of the 
Larbi* (1752). This memorable episode seems to 
have put an end to a prolonged religious war, through 
the definitive elimination of lba<Jiyya from an oasis 
whole-heartedly attached to Malifct orthodoxy, over 
and above its ancestral discords. Towards the end of 
the »8th century, the Turks made an effort to re¬ 
assert their supremacy, from which the Laghouatis 
had been gradually freeing themselves. Military 
expeditions were undertaken for the annual collection 
of taxes, with varying degrees of success, by the Bey 
of Medea, then by the bey of Oran (1784 tc 1802). 
Ill turns, the Abl&f and the Awlad Serkln were the 
object of favours or reprisals on the part of the Beys. 

The two parties were not slow to re-align them¬ 
selves with their respective allies, and the con¬ 
frontations resumed with even greater severity, 
until the day when the chieftain of the Abiaf. 
Ahmad b. Salim, having allied himself through 
marriage with one of the leading Serfcin families, 
became master of Laghouat and of the neighbouring 
*sour (1828). After a period of tranquillity, Laghouat 
became involved in the struggle of the amir *Abd 
al-Kadir against the French. The chieftain of the 
Awlid Serfein, al-H 5 £lj$y aMArbl (descendant of the 
patron saint of the town) was appointed khalifa by 
the amir. But he was unable to maintain his position 
and was obliged to flee to the Mz&b. Hts successor, 
‘Abd al-BakL was no more fortunate, although he 
had a force of 700 regular soldiers and a piece of 
artillery. His policies met opposition from the civic 
leaders and caused a riot; he was forced to leave 
Laghouat (1839). Al-H&didj aJ-‘Arb! was appointed 
khalifa for the second time. The same year, when 
the arwfr was forced to raise the siege of c Ayn M&tfl 
(after eight months) to regain control of the Tell, 
Abmad b. 55 lim and his partisans took the opportu¬ 
nity to rally their troops. The al-Ha^id) 

al-^Arbl was overthrown and then captured, at 
fcsar al-Hlran, where he was killed (1839). Thus 
restored to power in Laghouat, Abmad b. Salim 
entered into negotiations wiih the French (Col. 
Marey-Monge) to ask for recognition of his authority 
over southern Algeria (March 1844). This protectorate 
constitutes the first stage in the process of annexation 
ol Laghouat, a process too long to be summarised 
(cf. R. Le Toumeau, Occupation de Laghouat par les 
Frunfais (1844-1853), in Etudes Magkrtbtnes. Af/- 
langes Ch. A. Julxen, Paris 1964, itx-36). Following 
several expeditions (1844, 1847, 185a), the town was 
taken by storm on 4 December 1852, at the cost of 
heavy losses on both sides (more than 2,500 dead). 
The taking oi Laghouat (on the orders of General 
Pelissier) was one of the bloodiest episodes in the 
conquest of Algeria. On the Algerian side, the memory 
of the martyrs never ceased to be honoured, in the 
guise of a semi-folkloristic, semi-religious ritual, 
until the time of independence. Alter its conquest 
and fortifications, laghouat received a permanent 
garrison and became the operational base of the 
French in the south. 
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In its various phases, from the beginnings (4th/ 
xoth century) to the eve of the contemporary period, 
the dramatic history of I*aghouat has been a micro¬ 
cosm of the general history: (a) of the Central 
Maghrib, as depicted by the historian Ibn KfcaldUn: 
chronic anarchy, with no respite for the population, 
exhausted by a perpetual struggle for survival Inde¬ 
pendent of any aspiration for economic and cultural 
order, and any effort towards civilisation; (b) of 
modem Algeria under Turkish domination. Like all 
urban centres or tribes escaping direct control on the 
part of the central authority (Algiers) and of its 
beyliks (Oran, Medea, Constantine), Laghouat had 
only the most distant connections with the Turkish 
administration, which was interested only in the 
collection of taxes (the regularity of which was 
determined by the relative strength of the sovereign 
power and its vassals); and (c) of French Algeria. 
After a rigorous conquest and a long period of 
pacification, the oasis of Laghouat wa#, for almost a 
century, to be oriented towards the Sahara, as 
administrative centre of one of the fovir "Territories 
of the South" under military control. The population 
of Laghouat and its environs thus lived on the fringe 
of northern Algeria, without becoming permeated by 
French influence. Ia the absence of a political will 1 
and sufficient means, the "moral conquest" by 
means of education and the exercise of republican 
freedoms would seem to be a myth incompatible 
with colonial realities. Until the inter-war period 
(cf. the celebration of the "Centenary of Algeria" 
in 1930). the diffusion of French language and culture 
attained only insignificant proportions, even within 
the native Jewish community. For this reason, the 
traditional aspect of die Muslim society of Laghouat 
were preserved almost intact. With its natural 
connections with neighbouring Bedouin peoples 
(on account of pressing economic requirements), with 
the permanence of specific symbols of religious 
culture (a dozen mosques, sornt twenty Kur’finic 
schools), and the preponderance of shrines and 
institutions of religious mystics (TitfUnJyya, fcadiriy- 
ya, Shadbilivya, etc.). Laghouat found itself well- 
equipped in its cultural resistance to tire West. 
These socio-cult ura I features were to be reinforced, 
in the nineteen-twenties, by the reformist preachings 
of the Salafiyya. In fact, thanks to the prestige and 
the strong personality of the ^ay^h MubSrak al-MJH 
(1S97-1945). Laghouat became (from 1927) onward) 
one of the strongest centres of the reformist move¬ 
ment in Algeria, under the stimulus of the Associa¬ 
tion of Algerian Muslim *UIatnA* and of its leader, 
the shayhh ‘Abd al-Hainld b. BArlls fa.tJ.) (cf. A. 

Merad, Le reformism? musulntan en Atgfrie . 

Paris 1967. 199-200). 

Bibliography : In addition to Uh? references 
given by G. Yvcr in the El 1 article i.agkuat, 
see General du Barrai! (one of the participants in 
the conquest of Laghouat in 1852), Mes soi/tvwirs, 
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Be Laghouat d Ouargla. Notes el souvenirs, Algiers 
1904: MinisWre de la Guerre, L'Aftique hranfaise 
du Sard. Bibliographie inililatre, Paris 1935, fasc. 

2, 280, nos. 3463-8; !£. Dermenghem, Le pays 
d'Abel, Paris i960 (Bibl., p. 200);O. Petit,Laghouat. 
Essai d’kisloire soeiale, Paris 1967 (typewritten 
thesis). (G. Yver-[A. Merad]) 

LAHAD [see kabr]. 

LAHAWR (Lahore), the principal city of 
the Pandjab ($.*.], situated on the left bank of the 
Rawi about 700 feet above sea level, at lat. 31“ 33' I 
N. and long. 74° 20' E. Its strategic location in the I 


fertile alluvial region of the upper Indus plain has 
guaranteed it an important role in Indian history, 
very often as a frontier stronghold and more recently 
as the capital of the Sikh [?-v.] empire. Since 1947 it 
has been included in the republic of Pakist&n, of 
which it is the second largest city. 

1. History. Popular etymology connects the 
foundation of Lihawr with the mythical Lava (Loh), 
son of Rama, and the forms Lohawar (cf. Peshawar) 
and Lavapura have both been hypothesised by 
scholars, Cunningham (Ancient geog. of Tndia, i, 
197-8) identifying it with the place Labokla ( < La- 
valaka) mentioned by Ptolemy. Yet another pos¬ 
sibility, Lahanagar, may have been preserved in 
the spelling LShanur which appears in the 7th/i3th 
century If iran al-sa < dayn of Amir Khusraw. It has 
also been identified with the anonymous flourishing 
city which the Chinese pilgrim Hsuan Ts’ang came 
upon around A.D. 630 on his way to DiSlindhar. 

At one time confused with Lohara in Kashmir (see 
Sir M. Aurel Steir., Kalhami's Rdjatarangini, West¬ 
minster 1900, ii, 293, 298, 363-4), Lahawr is actually 
first mentioned in 372/982 in the Hudud al- ( dlam*, 
89-90, where we read that it was subject, although a 
city populated exclusively by Hindus, to the Ku- 
rayghite ruler of MuItAa [qu».]. Possibly this is what 
underlies a later tradition that at the time of the 
first Qhaiiiawid invasion the capital of the Hindu- 
rhiVhl rulers of the western Pandj&b had been moved 
from Lahawr to Siy&lkof [q.v.] ; and ceitainly 
BlrQui, writing shortly afterwards, locates the 
capital of the Ukhawr region at a place called Man- 
dhOkOr (ed. Sachau, 101; cf. the discussion in S. H. 
Hodivala, Studies in Fndo-Muslim history, Bombay 
1939-57, i. 53)- Lahawr was captured at an uncertain 
date by MabmGd of Gfcazna [q.v.], who constructed a 
fortress there and allegedly renamed the city Mab- 
mfidpQr, though this is doubtful. Under bis succes¬ 
sors it effectively became, as the administrative 
centre of the Indian provinces, the second capital 
of the Qhaznawid empire. The governor Ahmad 
Ylnaltigin rebelled in 424/1033, and in 435/1043-4 
LAhawr was subjected to a long and unsuccessful 
siege by a confederacy of Hindu princes. But it 
remained firmly in G]mmawid hands, serving, after 
the loss of Ghazna itself in 558/1163, as the capital 
until its capture by the C.hOrids [q.v.] in 583/1187 put 
an end to the dynasty. 

On the murder of the GhQrid Mu c iez al-Dln 
Mubammad b. Sim in 602/1206, Liihawr became 
temporarily the capital of the Indian domain ruled 
by his slave Kutb al-Dln Aybak [4.9.], but after his 
death it was disputed for some time among the other 
former GijOrid officers Kuba^a. Yildlz, and Shams 
; al-Din Iltiitmish [$.».]. Hasan Nigiml in his Taqi 
al-ma’.itjtir (Brit. Lib. ms. Add. 7,623, fols. 124b- 
129a) describes at great length its capture by iltut- 
ini-b** forces in 613/1217, although al-Dln 

J£h*fira2rn$h2h [7.9.], who invaded the Pandjab a 
few years later, found a son of i£uba(a in revolt 
against his father at LShawr (Nasawl, ed. Houdas, 
text 90), and it probably fell definitively to Iltutmish 
shortly before Kubaia’s overthrow in 623/1228. 
Under Iltutmiih's weak successors [see dihlI 
sultanate], the govenors of Lahawr were frequently 
in rebellion, and Kablr Khan Ayaz was virtually 
independent there in 639/1241, when Lahawr was 
taken and sacked by the Mongols. They did not 
follow up their victory, abandoning the city im¬ 
mediately, but around 651/1253, in the course of 
another inroad, they installed at LAhawr the renegade 
prince Dial’ll al-Dln Mas < (id b. Iltutmislj. Sub- 
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sequent ly, however, it appears again as part of the 
l>ihll Sultanate under its governor §hlr KhSn. who is 
credited by the historian Baronl ( 7 VriAA-» Fir(ts- 
jAaAi, ed. S. A. Kfcxln, Calcutta 1860-2, Bibl. Indica, 
65) with numerous military successes against the 
Mongols. The city was restored by the Sult&n 
Ghiyath al-DIn Balban [f.t. in Suppl.j soon after 
his accession in 664/1266, but LAhawr was to remain 
for sonic decades a frontier region subject to regular 
Mongol attacks and seems to have been replaced as an 
administrative centre by DWpAlpOr. It attained to a 
temporary prominence once more early in the 8th/ 
14th century under the governorship of QbAzi 
Malik, who himself ascended the throne of Dihll in 
720/1320 as Ghf vith al-DIn Tughluk (0-t>-]- In the 
reign of his son Muhammad fa.vj, however, the 
district was ravaged by the Caghatay kh 4 n Tar- 
magfclrtn around 729/1329, and a few years later 
LAhawr was occupied by a Mongol chief named 
Hule<Hi [see hOlAcOJ in alliance with the Khobar* 
[f.p.]: the brutal reprisals against the populace by 
Muhammad's forces are mentioned by Ibn Battuta 
(iii, 333). After this, its history is again obscure until 
the turn of the century, when Shaykha Khokar, 
who had been appointed governor of Uhawr by 
MafemOd Shah Tughluk, made a timely submission 
to Timur (801/1398), but on showing signs oi disaffec¬ 
tion was suppressed by an army under the conqueror’s 
grandson P!r Muhammad b. Djahangir. 

l£hawr was included in the territory conferred by 
Timur upon Hhidr KMn, who in $17/1414 seiicd 
power in Dihll and established the Sayyid dynasty. 
Under his successor Mubarak SbOh, the city was 
twice attacked by the Khokars, now led by ShaykhS's 
son Djasrat, while at the same time the Afgftdn 
Lodls [0.r.] were beginning to encroach upon the 
Panjpb. i a 845/144r Muhammad SfcAh Sayyid. in 
an effort to curb the power of the Khokars, granted 
L 3 hawr to BahlQl Lodi, who repaid the Sayyids by 
supplanting them at Dihll ten years later. During the 
Lodi era, the province continued to enjoy a quasi¬ 
independence. It was the sultan's kinsman Dawlat 
Khan Lodi, governor of the Pan&ab, who encouraged 
the designs of Babur [9.P.] on Hindustan, leading 
to the occupation of L&hawr by the Mughals in 
930/1324. On the outbreak of the rebellion of Shir 
Shah Sur, Babur’s son and successor Humayin fled to 
Lahawr, which he had been compelled at an earlier 
date to cede to his brother Kamron Mlrzd. The two 
Mughal princes were unable to hold the PandjSb, and 
abaudoued it to §blr Shah (947/1540), with the result 
that Lahawr once again enjoyed a period of Afgl] 3 n 
rule. Shir §hah is said to have regretted on his death¬ 
bed that he had not rated the city, in view of its 
strategic value to an invader from the northwest, a 
sentiment doubtless echoed by his ephemeral 
successors when HumAyfin reoccupied LAhawr in 
RabI 4 II 962/February 1555. 

With the restoration of Mughal rule, Luhawr 
entered on the era of its greatest prosperity, to which 
belong also its principal monuments (see below). 
Abu 'l-Fatfl in his Akbar-nama testifies to its flourish¬ 
ing condition under Akbar, who used it ns his 
headquarters for his expeditions against Kashmir, 
Sind and Kandahar in the period 992-1006/1584-98. 
It was here that he received in 1595 the Portuguese 
Jesuit missionaries who were later, under his son 
Djahangir. to build the church and school which 
were destroyed by §h&h Pi ah An. Djahanglr actually 
made Lahawr his capital from 1031/1623, and if 
continued as such for most of the reign of Sh 3 h 
Qjahan, who was particularly attached to it as his 


birthplace, establishing a carpet manufactory and 
renovating the dawlat-khana. During the period of 
its apogee, Lahawr continued to serve at intervals as a 
centre of disaffection. Akbar had to march to its 
relief when, besieged by his half-brother Muhammad 
Hakim MlriS in 974/1566-7, and under his successors 
it was several times used as a base by aspirants to 
the imperial dignity: by Khusraw at the outset of 
SiahAngir’s reign (1015/1606), by Shahriyar on the 
accession of Sliah Djahan (1037/1628), and by Dari 
Sliukuh on that of AwrangzTb (1068/1658). 

LAhawr's importance declined under Awrangzlb, 
who resided there less than his predecessors, though it 
continued to be styled Ddr al-sail in a. and the 
emperor was responsible for the construction of the 
Did mi 4 Masfaul, with which the city's architectural 
history is usually assumed to have rerminated. 
Bernier, however, visiting Lahawr in 1665, givos the 
impression that it was already decaying and that 
large areas were in ruins. And with Au'rang2lb’s 
death, the region swiftly became a prey to the rising 
power of the Sikhs. 

In 1123/1711 the Mughal emperor Bahadur ShAb I 
arrived at Lahawr in the course of a campaign 
designed to crush the first Sikh insurrection under 
Banda, which was threatening fhe city, but died 
before he could achieve his object. The struggle for 
the succession between DjahSndar Shah and c A?Im 
al-Sha’n in 1124/1712 was actually fought out In the 
vicinity of Lhhawr, and it wa> not until the reign of 
Farroklj-siyar (1124-31/1713-19) that further action 
could be taken against the Sikhs. They were ruthlessly 
suppressed in a series of expeditious mounted by the 
governors of the PandjSb, 'Abd al-$auiad Khan and 
his son and successor ZakariyyS Khan, the activities 
of the latter winning Lahawr the nickname of 
S&akidganfa. ZakariyyA submitted to Xidir Shah 
fa.t.J in SfcawwAl 1150/January-February 1738, but 
recovered his independence once the Persian monarch 
had withdrawn from India. After the governor’s 
death in 1158/1745, however, his tons engaged in a 
struggle for power, as a result of which the Afghan 
Abmad SljAh DurrinI [f.e.] was able to launch his 
first invasion of the Panjjjib and occupy the city in 
Mubarram r 161/January 1748. On his departure, 
the court of DihH entrusted LAhawr to Mu 4 ln alMulk, 
sumamed Mir Maunfi, son of the u-aslr lyaiiiar al-DIn, 
but he was shortly obliged to submit to the Afghan*! 
and following a further invasion by Abmad £h-ih 
in the winter oi 1165/1751-2, the Mughal emperor 
signed a treaty whereby LAhawr passed into the 
Afghan sphere of influence. This did not prevent 
the Dihll wasIt Phial al-DIn ‘Ini&d al-Mulk from 
invading the Pandjflb in 1169/1756, seising Lahawr 
from Mir Mannu's widow, who had endeavoured to 
secure recognition from both Dihll and Kabul, and 
installing as governor Adlna Beg. Ahmad Shah 
was thereby provoked into reoccupying the city in 
fhe following winter and establishing there his son 
Tlmdr £fcSh. During this time, the Sikhs are found 
assisting' Adlna Beg and his allies the MarifhSs 
against the Afghans. Together they expelled Tlmflr 
in 1171/1758 and repulsed another Afghan attempt 
vn the city in 1172/1759. When Abmad S]jAh de¬ 
cisively crushed the Marathis at PAnlpat [9.1.] in 
1174/1761 and again took Lahawr, it was the Sikhs 
who were the ultimate beneficiaries of the victory. 
On his withdrawal, they simply reoccupied the city, 
and did so again after each of two further Afghan 
invasions, finally securing it in 1181/1767. For the 
next thirty years Lahawr was governed by a trium¬ 
virate of Sikh chieftains, whose rule was disturbed 
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only by two temporary Afghan occupations under 
Ahmad’s grandson Zainan SJiah in 12XX/1796 and 
1213/1798-9- During the second of these invasions, 
the Sikh chief Randilt Singh negotiated with the 
Af&hfins for the of/ice of fubaddr of L&hawr, but 
it was not until $afar 12x4/July 1799 that ho was 
able to wrest it from its three Sikh lords, who had 
meanwhile retaken it in the wake of Zaman Shah’s 
retreat. 

Under the rule of Ran^It Singh, proclaimed 
tnahdrddja of the Pandjab m 1802, Lahawr, as his 
capital, recovered something of its lost prestige. He 
repaired its walls, and embarked upon a programme 
of construction works which did much to re- 
habilitate the city. On his death in 1839, it passed 
among various members of his family until the 
accession of Dallp Singh in 1843, but ,hc Sikh 
government soon became embroiled in its first war 
with the British, and by the terms oi the two treaties 
0/ lihawr, in March and December 1846, Dallp 
Singh had to accept a temporary British garrison into 
his capital and a permanent British Resident in the 
person of Colonel Henry Lawrence. In March .-849, as 
a result of tbe second war with the British and Dallp 
Singh’s deposition, Lahawr was formally incorporated 
in the British empire. Tbe city remained compara¬ 
tively quiet at the time of the Indian Mutiny in 1837, 
though it was the scene of numerous disturbances 
during the twenties and thirties of the present 
century, with the rise of the Congress Movement 
and the conflicting claims of the Muslim League. 
In the partition of 1947, despite Sikh hopes of 
separate statehood for the Paugjab, the city and 
most of its district were allotted to Pakistan. From 
1955 it was tbe capital of West Pakistan, and since 
1970 it has been the capital of the new province 
of the Pan&ab. 

During this century Lahawr has undergone a 
considerable expansion. In 1901 its population stood 
at less than a quarter of a million, but at the 1961 
census it had reached 1,296,477 and in 1971 was 
estimated at 1,983,800 (all these figures include the 
cantonment). It consists essentially of the old city, 
the Anglicised quarters and the cantonment (formerly 
called Miyfln Mir) added during the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, and the industrial areas which 
have grown up over the last few decades. First linked 
by rail to Amritsar in i86«, Lahawr is now well 
integrated into Pakistan’s railway network, being 
situated on the main line from Karafl to Iteshiiwar, 
and b also accessible by air. It is an important 
educational centre, possessing two universities. 
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(P. Jackson) 

a. Monuments. The architectural history of 
Lflhawr can be traced substantially from the Mughal 
administration. Tombs remaining from earlier periods 
have undergone such extensive alteration that their 
interest lies mainly in their inscriptions. Among 
these are the graves of Abu ' 1 -Hasan C A1T lludjwlrf 
(< 1 . 465/1072 [?.i\]), called Data Gand]-bakljsh, 
Kutb nl-DIn Aybnk (d. 607/12x0 [q.v.J near the 
Lawhflri (sic) Gate, Pir BalkhI {d. 637/1239?), of 
which fhe small domed Ifttdjra may be original, and 
Sayyid ^*uf (d. 786/1384); the tomb of Sayvid 
Muhammad IsbiUj: KazarunI, or MiySn PSdshAh 
(d. 788/1386) is preserved in the sofi/i of the Masdjid-x 
Warir Khan. Of Ihc eighty-four tombs in the city 
listed by CishtI, few in fact survive. No trace has been 
found, either, of the victory tower at the Fort and 
the mud-brick mosque known as Khbhti Masdjid 
said by Fakhr-i Vludabbir to have been built by 
Mahmud of Ghasna or the Ka?r-i HumAyun! 

of Kutb ai-DIn Aybak. There is, however, an im¬ 
pressive mihrab from the Sultanate period which 
appears to have been fhe focus of an Hdgdh near 
Cah Miran. The pishfak [q.v.], 7.4 m high, is sur¬ 
rounded by a band of geometric interlace; the 
semidome within the arch is reticulated to match, 
as is its central arched recess, and the squinches on 
either side have simple nets of groins, with hoods In 
floral relief. This decoration, which shares some 
features with TlmQrid work, is carried out in plaster 
on a brick cere. Burnt brick is in fact typical of 
LShawr, as of the Punjab as a whole, for want of 
local stone: it is usually covered vrith a revetment of 
cut plaster or tilework which conceals the structure, 
while stressing its main lines. 

The Fort (tfil'a) which still dominates the city 
centre has been shown by excavations (1959 ff.) 
to rest on strata dating back to the Ohaznavid 
occupation; the fort of Ghfirid times, and those 
rebuilt by Balban and Mub&rak Shib in 666/1267 
and 825/1422 were presumably on the same site 
near the northwest corner of the former city wall. 
The present structure was begun by Akbar ( ca. 
974/1366) white work at Agrft Fort was still in hr.nd. 
He extended the site to the bank of the Rawl in 
the north, maintaining the level by an elaborate 
undercroft, and enclosing a rectangle of about 340 by 
427 in with walls that still exist to the north, east, 
and south. The twin polygonal towers of the Mas- 
djidl DnrwAra (Paiujjabl: Mast! DarwSza) are 
panelled in blind arches like the Dihll Gate at Agra, 
here offset vertically, and their rhythm continues 
throughout the north wall. Of Akbar’s palace we 
know only that Us Dawlat-kJi8aa-yi ‘Amm had a 
courtyard enclosed by 114 bays (Iwan [g.v.J or 
aywdn). The DjhardkhS balcony which still 
overlooks the site may be of this date. Akbar also 
built the city wall with its thirteen gates, now largely 
demolished or replaced. Tfce early phase of building 
at the Fort was completed by Jahangir in 1027/1618 
with a courtyard of private apartments in the same 
trabeated style, with faceted pillars aid intricately 
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carved surfaces of Mathura stone; the fha didj a 
brackets with their profusion of elephants, lions and 
peacocks owe much to Hindu timber-work. The 
architect responsible for this complex, c Abd al-Karim 
Ma c mCr Khan, appears also to have carried out the 
remarkable and unorthodox cladding of panels in 
mosaics of cut glazed tiles, on the north, and later 
the west walls, with the semi-octagonal §hih Burj, 
between 1034/1624-5 and 1041/1631-2. Their brilliant 
colours, which extend the range previously used 
in the PangjAb from dark blue, azure and white to 
include yellows, brown and green, depict courtiers, 
scenes of hunting, elephant fights, battle and myth. 
The Diwan-i ‘Amm of forty columns ordered by 
ShShdiahan in 1037/1G28 follows the pattern of its 
contemporary at Agr3; its present form was re¬ 
constructed by the British in 1846, but fragments 
of two ceremonial railings survive, Shfthgjahfm, 
dissatisfied with the existing scheme, raised the level 
of the earlier work, and built a new group of private 
apartments inside the Shah Burdj, Including the 
§hl^h Maball of white marble set off with pietra 
dura inJay of floral motifs, opening onto the court 
through five bays with paired columns supporting 
engrailed arches in the fully-developed marble style: 
it rises to double height, with a ceiling of convex 
glass set in gypsum plaster (dyina-kdri), the walls 
now being Sikh work. To its west is a marble pavilion, 
the Banglu (Nawlakha), that reproduces a 
Bengali hut with its gridwork walls and arching 
roof, again inset with semi-precious stones (patifn 
-harl). In 1043/1633 he had the Diwan-i Khd** 
and Klj w abgAh replaced, the former with a marble 
hall five bays by five, anticipating that at Dihll 
[V.v.] in layout, with open arcades surrounding an 
inner hall, and a parapet inlaid to simulate merlons. 
The Moti Masgjid (ca. 1645) makes finely re¬ 
strained use of marble as the first of the three Pearl 
Mosques (cf. Agra 1648-54, Dihll ca. 1660); its 
pishftifi frames a four-centred arch that contrasts 
with the cusped ones on either side, ana the three 
domes rise from strong cavetto mouldings in a 
rounded profile recalling HutnAyun's tomb, though 
crowned with a small pointed lotus. The round towers 
of AwTangrib's ‘Alamgirl Cate (1084/1673-4) 
rise vigorously from a swelling lotus-petal base in 
broad gadroons to leaf-like merlons, and each is 
capped with a light tkatrl to counter the upthrust. 

The Mosque of Maryam 2 amfinl, built for 
JDjahingir's mother *11 1023/1614, follows the estab¬ 
lished scheme of a five-arched prayer hall, with a 
tall semi-domed pishbift, and five domes supported 
on massive brickwork piers. Square towers at the 
angles carry domed lanterns, The stilted central 
dome, less overpowering than that at Fatbpur 
Slkrl, has an inner shell of stucco; extensive use is 
made of squineh nets and honeycomb squinehes, and 
the interior has the finest floral painting in Pakistan, 
on incised plaster. The prayer hall of the Masdjid-i 
Wazir Khan (1044/1634) is of the same type, 
with four-centred arches, double-shelled L6dt 
domes—albeit of an improved shape—and deep piers 
separating the facade from the domes. The court¬ 
yard is much longer and arcaded with stout oc¬ 
tagonal minarets, capped with ihairis and set on 
squared bases: the first use of such towers, it seems, 
for a Mughal mosque. Tlie main gate is enlarged to 
house the domed, octagonal central chamber of a 
bazaar street. The brickwork is extensively panelled, 
and its grids house flat panels of cut mosaic tile 
(see Kashi] on the surfaces of the gates, prayer-hall 
and minarets, with flowers, trees, tendrils and 


inscriptions in an inventive but strongly Iranian 
display. The building achieves great distinction iu 
contrasting this vivacious decoration with the robust 
composition of the structure. Inside, the mosaic 
is replaced by paint. A hatnmdtn of the same date, 
and Iranian in type, still exists near the Dihll Gate. 
These elements are readjusted iu the much smaller 
mosque of Da 5 i Ang& (1043/1635), where the three 
frontal arches are engrailed, the domes articulated 
with cavetto mouldings well above the parapet, 
and the hall is limited at either end by the massive 
square bases for minarets with lanterns that have 
been rebuilt this century; exceptionally, tile mosaic 
is used inside as well as out. Its form is close to that 
of the mosque and its counter-image flanking the 
T:\di Maball (ca. 1632-47). The mosque of Muham¬ 
mad $51 ib (^-v.J the historian and calligrapher 
(1070/1659) is also tiled, and remarkable for its 
inscriptions. The Bidshhhi Masdjid (1084/1673), 
Awrangzlb’s finest building, combines local tradition 
with experience from the Djimi* Masdjid at Dihli 
(1059/1649) [see diiilI]. From the former come the 
octagonal minarets at the courtyard comers, the 
smaller ones at the angles of the prayer hall, and the 
recessed panelling; from the latter are drawn the 
plan, the raised plinth with steps and gateway, 
the bulbous domes, and the handling of the fc^adc. 
The brick structure is faced throughout in red 
sandstone, und white marble for the domes; the 
interior is decorated with floral reliefs iu lime plaster 
( munabbai-kdri), and painted, with almost Rococo 
delicacy. 

Tombs. The tomb of £hayhb Musa Ahangar 
I ca. 1560?) whose squat dome on a cylindrical drum 
rests on u square, panelled cell, provides unique 
evidence of earlier tilework in the city: the dome is 
tiled in green horizontal courses, and the upper part 
of the walls In square tiles set diagonally, with 
floral motifs In blue and white. The squared mass of 
DjahSnglr's Tomb at Sbahdara (completed ca. 
1046/1637) is derived from the base of Akbar’s 
tomb [see acRa], with the same number of arches 
and projecting bays at the centre of each side. 
Its red stone fa9ades are inlaid with white and black 
marble in magpie elegance within the usual grid, 
and the tall octagonal corner towers are patterned 
in chevrons of white and yellow between four 
balconies. The absence of a central pavilion on the 
roof destroys the composition: the original arrange¬ 
ment is uncertain. A finely inscribed cenotaph lies 
in an octagonal central chamber with floor and walls 
all in superb pietra dura. This single-storey form is 
repeated at half-size in the tomb of his empress 
NurdjahAn (d. 1055/1643) nearby, built by herself; 
no vestige of its original surface remains on the 
brickwork core. DS* I Angi's Tomb (1082/1671-2) 
in the Gulabi liilgt] is also square, with gridwork 
walls and a square Chatri on each comer; the plan 
however incorporates a cross-shaped tomb chamber, 
with calligraphy by Muhammad $Slib in the coving, 
and an ambulatory with octagonal comer cells. A 
central dome shaped like those of Wazir Khan's 
Mosque is patterned in chevrons of white and dark 
blue tiles, and its tall drum with floral motifs. 

A series of octagonal tombs begins with that of 
An 5 r kali (1024/1615), built by Djahangir for a 
former love. It has octagonal, panelled corner towers 
with ihatrls at roof level, arched walls rising through 
two stories, and a dome of this same profile. It 
suffered various alterations when adapted for a 
church in 1851. Fn trances formerly alternated with 
octagonal comer cells around a central octagon. 
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with the cenotaph, carved in bold relief, at the middle. 
The tomb ol A$af (d. 1051/1641 [f.v.]) at 

S&Shdara has a single octagonal chamber, and a 
semi-domed arched recess on each external face 
around it. The reveals once had dados of square 
painted tiles, unique in this reign, and the squinch 
nets were enhanced with mosaic tile; the tall bulbous 
dome, now stripped of its white marble, was con¬ 
temporary with that of the T^j Mahall. The cenotaph 
is modelled on that of Djahanglr, below a munabbat- 
kdrl vault. *Ali Martian Khan’s tomb (co. 1650), 
built for his mother, is similar in plan, but is crowned 
with a dome of the earlier type on a tall drum, 
balanced, SOri-style, by a (hutri set above every 
angle of the octagon. Once more the veneers have 
been stripped by the Sikhs, but there are traces of a 
floral marble inlay on the dome. The Mausoleum of 
Sfcaraf al-Nisfl* Begam (d. 1158/1745), called Sarw- 
wdla Makbara, is a low tower, square in plan, 
whose walls are relieved by a frieze of cypress trees 
(sarui) 2.2 m high in glazed tilework around a tomb 
chamber at the upper level, surmounted by a thadjrjja 
and a hipped square dome. That of Sir Mufyammad 
1 kbal, designed by Nawwab Zayn Y&rgjaug BahAdur 
in 1951, is a severe orthogonal cell with battered 
walls, set off by mouldings around a strong plinth 
and cha didj a , and deep openings, reminiscent of 
Tughluk building yet somewhat Germanic; the 
white marble interior is carved in ornamental 
relief and lines from his Zabiiri 'Adjani. 

The gardens associated with these buildings, all 
but obliterated and requiring extensive restoration 
on Lord Cur ton's initiative, have lost their original 
planting, but still display the Cdrbdgl j layout, with 
causeways patterned in local brickwork set between j 
regularly-spaced cypresses. The first, planted by | 
Mlrza Kamran on the bank of the Kiwi [ca. 1530-40) ’ 
has disappeared, but its summerhouse, a bd/adari, 1 
survives in midstream. NQrgiahin’s BAnh-i l)il- j 
kushu, adapted for her husband’s tomb at the j 
centre, has each of the four quarters subdivided into | 
four square plots, with canals and tanks at the 
intersections, within a huge walled enclosure. 
The B&gh-i Shulimar [see blstAs. ii], completed 
in 1052/1642, and like its namesake at Dihli inspired 
by the eponym in Kashmir [tf.v.] was originally , 
entered at the lowest terrace, allowing movement, ! 
as in the palncc, through successively more private 
areas, past cascades backed by lainp-uiches. a J 
takht-guh set iu a tank, and 450 fountains. The 
1:1 adArI 13 ugh, formerly a sardy built by Awrangzlb, 
is apparently Sikh work. 

Three g a te wa y s clad in mosaic tile have survived 
the gardens to which they once led. The Cawburdjl 
(1056/1646), with four corner towers like those of , 
Wazlr KhAn's mosque, but more attenuated and 1 
lacking their thatris, has cleanly-cut archwavs set 
in a gndded surface. The Gulabi B 2 gh Gate 
(1066/1655) follows a similar scheme, but with [ 
angle-shafts in place of the towers, and with cusping [ 
of the upper arches. The undated gate at Na wink of 
(cu. 1650) has the panelled corners left unbroken as 
support for its twelve-pillared ihalris, remarkable 
for their gadrooned, green-tiled domes. 
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LA 1 JLLL colloquially called Lahidj, a town 
and area of south-western Arabia, now situated 
in the second govemorate of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen. The town, also known as 
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al-Hawta, lies between the two tributaries of the 
Wadi Tuban, al-NV&d! al-Kabir and al-W&dl al-^aghlr, 
about 25 miles north-west of Aden. The town is 
surrounded by a fertile area which is cultivated by 
means of an elaborate system of irrigation using 
the water of the wadis and also of wells. Date- 
palms abound, as well as cereal crops and vegetables. 
In fairly recent years too, cotton has become an 
important addition to the local agricultural economy. 

Definition. In early Islamic, mediaeval arid later 
times, LabdJ comprised a whole area to the north 
and north-west of Aden and formed a joint fief 
with Abyan which at that time must have extended 
much further westwards to the north and north-east 
of Aden than the present-day area of the same name. 
Perhaps Labdj and Abyan in those times might have 
been divided by a line drawn due north from Aden, 
with the former on the western side and the latter 
on the eastern. It seems that the area of Labdj 
remained as described above until the late 19th 
century, when the then sultan of Lahdj occupied 
the territories of the Subayba, the tribal group 
inhabiting the territory between Lahdj proper 
and Bflb al-Mandab. Thus the Lahdj sultanate was 
composed of historic I-ahdj and Subavhi territory. 

History. The genealogists connect the geo¬ 
graphical name with the Himyar, lahdj b. Wa’il b. 
al-Ghawgj b. Katan b. ‘Arlb b. Zuhayr b. Abyan b. 
al-Humaysa*. 

After the Yemen had been won for Islam, I.ab<ii 
shared the fortunes of this extensive province of 
the Arab empire. Labdi thus passed with the Yemen 
to the Umayyads and then to the ‘Abbisids, though 
in early times governors in San**’ and Hadramawt 
must have had little control in the area. In 203/818-19 
the caliph al-Ma^nfin appointed Muhammad b. 
*Abd Allah b. Ziyad as governor of the Yemen. 
He was the founder of the ZiySdid dynasty and 
built the Tihania town of Zabid, which was to be 
their capital until 402/1011-12. Labdj, with Aden, 
Abvan, Hadramawt and al-Slribr. passed into the 
hands of the Band Ma c n ill the time of the Abys¬ 
sinian slaves who ruled ZiySdid territory when the 
dynasty can.e to an end. In 454/1062-3, Aden came 
under the control of the IsmA'lll C AII b. Muhammad 
a! SulaybL though ihe Ma < nids were left in effective 
control until his death in 473/1080-1, when his son, 
al-Mukarrain Abmad, reclaimed the area. Ahmad 
installed as rulers of Aden and the neighbouring 
area al- ( Abb&s and aI-Mas*fid, the two Zuray c ids, 
in return for their past services to the IsmA'Ili 
cause in the Yemen on behalf of the §ulaybids. The 
Zuray'ids remained in power until the entry of the 
Ayyfibids from Egypt into the Yemen in 569/1173- 
Labdj. with Aden and indeed the rest of the Yemen, 
thus came under the control of the Avyflbids (569- 
626/1173-1228) and their successors, the Rasfilids 

(626-858/1228-1454), who were followed by the 
TShirids (858-ca. 954/1454*0*. 1547) 

The expeditionary force led by Husayn al-Mushrif 
which the Mamluk Sultan Kan$awh al-Ghawrl sent 
at the request of the Jahirid Sultan ‘Amir b. c Abd 
al-Wahh 5 b to prevent the encroachment of the 
Portuguese in the Red Sea, and which conquered a 
great part of the Y'emen, only paved the way for 
the Turks. In 945/1538 the Turkish governor of 
Kulzum, Sulayman Pa>ha, set out with a fleet and 
took Aden, which thus belonged to the Turkish 
empire until in 1045/1635 the Turks had to leave 
the Yemen to the Zaydl Imams. 

In 1141/1728, however, the c Abdal! tribal leader. 
Kadi b. C AII b. Fad) b. SAlib b. Salim, made himself 


independent of the ZaydTs and made Labdj the 
capital of his territory. Thus the area remained under 
the ‘A Wall heuse down to the evacuation of south¬ 
western Arabia by the British in 1967. With the 
arrival of the British under Captain S. B. Haines in 
1839, when the Labdj sultan also controlled Aden, 
the latter was ceded to the Government of Bombay. 
As already mentioned, the vast area of the $ubayba 
fell under their sway in the late igth century. By 
the time of the formal signing of the agreement with 
the British Government to inaugurate the Federation 
of the Amirates of the South in 1959. the Labdi 
sultan Fad! b. ‘All. as ruler of the senior state in the 
Western Aden Protectorate, held the key portfolio of 
Federal Minister of Defence and continued in that 
post until the collapse of the Federation and declara¬ 
tion of the new Republic in 1967. 
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lAhIqjAn. r. A town in the Caspian coastal 
province of Gllan [q.v.] in north-western Persia, 

1 in long. 50° o' 20* It. and lat. 3 T 12' 30' N. It is 
situated on the plain to the east of the lower reaches 
( of the Safid-Rud and to the north of the Dullek 
I mountain, and on the small river Com-khala or 
Purdesar, but at some 14 miles/20 km. from the 
Caspian Sea shore. 

Lahidjan does not seem to have been known as 
such to the earliest Arabic geographers, though 
legend was to attribute its foundation to LAhJdj b. 
S 5 m b. Nub- It does, however, appear in the Persian 
HudCidal-'alam (372/982) as Lafdj&n, one of seven 
"large districts" (i.e. it was not yet a town) of the 
south eastern part of Gllan, that known locally as 
Biya-pish ("this side of the water", biya cognate 
with Avestan vaidhi "water-course") as opposed to 
Biya-pas ("beyond the water") on the north-western 
side of the Safid-Rfid, which had FOinan [q.v.) and 
Ra^lit r?.t>.] as its centres (tr. Minorsky, 137, § 3 *- 
25. comm. 388*90; on this passage of the ffudud 
al-'iilam, see Barthold, in Izvestiyg Kavkax. Istor.- 
Arkheol. Institutes, vi [1927I, 63-6). In ancient times, 
the Safid-Rud or Amardus River [see glzlt Ozen] 
had formed the frontier between the Amardoi or 
Mardi to the east and the Gelai or Kadusioi to the 
west; see F. C. Andreas, in Pauly-Wissmva, i/2, 
1 729 * 33 i Arnardos. 

During the middle years of the 3rd/Qth century, 
LAhl^jAn district formed part of the dominions, 
straddling GHSu and the mountainous hinterland of 
Daylam fo.t.J, of the Djastinid or ] 2 justanid Wah- 
sfid 3 n b. Djastfln (still alive in 259/873, according to 
a!-T*bail, iii, 1880; see also Sayyid Abmad Kasravl, 
ShahhriydrSn i gum-mm, Tehran *335/4956, i, 25) ; 
the rulers of Biya-pish were generally able to extend 
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their power up from the plain into the mountains, 
and even at times over them to the south of the 
Elburz (as was to be the case with the Kai-Kiya*! 
Sayyids, see below). 

There then arose in Biya-plsh a family ruling 
from Kiimm or HQtum in the Ran-i Kuh district, 
whose centre is Langarud to the east of LAhldjan. 
This line was founded by the 'Alid N'Asir al-Dln 
al-Hasan b. C AII al-l’lr&sh (d. 304/917) [?•*'.]. w ho 
introduced Zaydl Shiism into the Caspian region; 
the eastern part of OHAn, sc. Biya-plsh, thus became 
strongly affected by Shiism, whereas Sunni doctrines, 
including Hanbalisin. remained dominant in Biya-pas. 
The wider political authority of al-Utroth's family 
shrank during the middle decades of the 4 th/ioth 
century, and became concentrated more on Taba- 
ristAn or MAzandarAn to the east, but the Madrid 
Sayyids remained influential in the Caspian region 
because of their religious prestige. The history of 
lahidjan in the succeeding period is obscure; but 
it is probable that the Djastanids re-asserted their 
authority there after the highland region of Daylam 
had passed into the hands of the Mus&firid* or 
Sallarids or Langarids (the latter fonn better than 
"Kangarids”) of J&rum [see musApirids and 
Farum], and it was the Djastfinid "king of Daylam" 
who submitted at Kazwln to the incoming SaldjQk 
Toghrll Beg in 434/1042-3 (Ibn al-Athlr. ix, 34*). 

Subsequently, we find a family of local origin 
called the X’asirwands ruling Biya-plsh from 
LAhTdjan. The story of their origin from Mabmud 
of Ghazna's brother N r asir al-Dawla b. Sebiiktigin 
retailed by Abu 'l-Ravim c Abd Allah b. 'All K&shAuI 
in his Ta'rlkh-i Oldjeyiu is wholly fanciful, and the 
name N 5 $irwand obviously relates to a connection, 
real or supposed, with Xa$ir al-DTn al-Ulrush's. 
tenure of power there. In the time of the Mongol 
II-Khan Hiilegli, the Nisirwand JJiamAI al-DIn 
$a‘iakb. §a c 10 k was ruler in LAhkjjAn; some decades 
later, in Oyjeyttl’s reign, the family was divided into 
two branches, that of 5 a c lGk b. Salar in Kiitiim, 
and that of Naw-PadishAh or Shah-i Naw in LahldjSn. 
The latter submitted to the ll-Khanid when he 
appeared in GIlAn and at l.ah!diin specifically in 
706/1306-7, receiving in marriage the daughter of 
a Mongol commander and being granted suzerainty 
over the other local princes of GUSn; Rashid al-Din 
also testifies to Naw-PAdishah’s riches and prestige at 
this time. LAhT^jan itself flourished, and Hanul Allah 
Mustawfl describes LAhidjan and FGinan as the two 
chief towns of Gfl&n: in the vicinity of Lahidjan 
silk cultivation and weaving were actively pursued, 
and com, rice, oranges and other sub-tropical 
fruits were grown ( Wuskat al-kulub, cd. L* Strange, 
162-3, tx. 158-9; R. B, Serjeant, Islamic textiles, 
material far a history up to the Mongol conquest, 
Beirut 1972, 71). 

Biya-plsh was racked by warfare between the 
various local chiefs during the course of the 8th/x4th 
century, and by 792/1 390 the rule of the NAsirwands, 
already once interrupted in I-Ahldjaii, foundered 
completely, and Sayyid Had! Kiyi became master 
of Biya-plsh. The Kar-KiyA*l Sayyids ruled there 
from 769/1367-8 (with a brief revanche shortly after 
this by the last Na$irwands) till 1000/1592, the first 
of the family to make himself completely independent 
being Sayyid Amir Kiyii (for a genealogical table of 
the family, see H. L. Rabino, in JA, ccxxxvii 
[1949]. at pp. 322-3). His son Sayyid C AH Kiyl, with 
the help of the Mar'a&hl Sayyids of MAzandarAn, 
made himself master of all Biya-ptgj, and extended 
as tar ss Kazwln, Tariim and Sjjamlr&n; and Sayyid 


Radi Kiya (d. 829/1426) chased out of the mountains 
1 south of LAhlgj&n the local family of HazAraspids 
and the IsmA'Ilis. Likewise, MIrza 'All b. Sui(&n 
Mubamniad KiyA (883-911/1478-1506) at the zenith 
of his power controlled Kazwln, TSruin, SuKAniyya. 
Sawa, Zandjin, Flruzkflh, Tehran, Rayy and 
War Am to. 

From the end of the 9th/15til century, the in¬ 
formation of the local Caspian chroniclers like ZaMr 
al-Din Mar'ashI may be supplemented by that of the 
Safawid chronicles, the interest of the latter being 
focussed on the region because of the crucial role 
played bv VlIrzA 'All Kiv* in sheltering the young 
Safawid Isms'll b. Haydar (see isma'Il i). The 
future ruling family of Persia already had close 
links with the LflhldjAn district, for in the village 
of Shay&hanbar on the LahidiSn-I-angarud road 
lay the tomb of Shaykh Ibrahim Zahid (d. 714/1314) 
the pie and nmrshid of Shayg] Safi ’ 1 -Dfn $ofawl 
(cf- Sylvia A. Mathesnn, Persia: nn archaeological 
guide, London 1972, 71). When Ismael was a fugitive 
from th* Ak Koyunlu in 899/1494, he (led eventually 
from Ardabll to UMjjfla MIrza ‘All welcomed 
him there, refused in 902/1497 to extradite him to the 
Ak Koyunlu leader Rustam MirzA (allegedly after 
receiving a vision of the caliph ‘AH enjoining him 
I to protect the young prince), and assigned for his 
education a tutor, the [Abidjan scholar Shams 
, al-Dln. Then early in 905/latcr 1499, when he was 
still not quife xr years old, Isms'll left Lahidjan for 
i the bid for power which was to end in the defeat of 
the Ak Koyunlu and Iam&'lTs conquest of Adhar- 
bayiljan (sec E. I>. Ross, The curly years of Shah 
lsma*il p in JR AS [1896], 249-340; W. Hinz, I ram 
Aufsieig sum Xuticnulslaal im fUnfsehnten Jahr- 
h under I, Berlin-Lcipiig 1036, 98-100; Miuorsky. 
1 Ttidhkircu al-mtt/uk, a manual of Safavid aditunislra- 
1 lion (circa 1137/172$). London 1943. Appx. II, 191 ff.) 

During the roth/ioth century, Biya-plsh and the 
Kar-Klyft*U became vassals of the S.ifawids from 
, 009/1503-4 till the region's final incorporation in the 
, Safawid empire in 1000/1592. At first, a KIzIl-BAsh 
governor was appointed to oversee the Kar- 
Kiyi’B, and then in the middle years of the century, 
royal princes acted as governors, including a brother 
and two sons of SJjiUi TahmAsp l (in 943 /* 5 J 6 -7 and 
085/(577-92). The Kar-Kiyi^I Sayyid Abmad b. 
‘AH (943-75/x 536-67 and 983-1000/1577-92) intro- 
1 duced at ShAh fahinAsp’s behest the official Safawid 
Twelver or Dja'farl form of Shi'ism in place of the 
Zaydl one; but he fell from favour when he started 
intriguing with the Ottomans, inviting them to 
j send troops into SjjInvAn and to L&hl&Au for an 
attack on Kazwln, so that in 975/»567 TahmAsp 
invaded Gilan and deposed Abmad. He was restored 
nine years later, and was formally adopted in brother- 
I hood fakhaTi) by SljAhs IsinAHl II and Muhammad 
KhudAbamla. But he continued to have relations 
with the Ottomans, and in 1000/1592 ShAh ‘Abbis 
came to LahldjAn, whilst Abmad fled to fjfjIrwAn 
and then Istanbul, where he ended his days (cf. Von 
! Hammer. GOR, ii, 562, 576). All GUAn was now placed 
under a centrally-appointed wasir, and after the death 
I of the grantee of the province Farhid Khin in 1008/ 
r6oo, it became till the end of the Safawid period 
| one of the crown domains (tnafidll-i khSssa ); see K. 
M. Rohrbom, Provinun uud Zentralgeitali Persians 
im r6. und 17. Jahrhundert , Berlin 1966, 19, 44, 83 l 
1 87, 93. *°5, *21). 

Since then, Lahldian’s history has becu only 
sporadically eventful. Under Shah SulavmSn I there 
took place in South Russia the Cossack revolt of 
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Stepan Bazin (1668-71), with raids expected against 
Persian territory along the Caspian coasts; hence 
troops were mustered in Biya-pish, the Qfitiydn-i 
Stiff. During the Russian occupation of Gllan 1136- 
46/1724-34, the Russians built two forts at LShldjan, 
and the town was once more under Russian domina¬ 
tion during the local Soviet Republic of Gll&n in 
1920-r. According to the traveller Gmelin, who was 
in GIlAn in 1772, LAhisJjan had seven years previously 
submitted to Hidayat Khan of Fuman. ICadjar 
control was subsequently established there, but 
the last hereditary governor of LihldjSn, MIrza 
Ahmad Kjjin, SS15r-i Mu’ayyad, was dismissed by 
the constitutionalist government in 1907. 

In recent times, LahidjSn has lost most of its 
administrative importance to Rasht, but still has 
considerable commercial importance as a centre for 
the local GlUn silk and cotton industries and as a 
centre for citrus fruit growing; tea was first intro¬ 
duced into the Caspian region in 1914, and later, 
Rkja Shall Pahlavl employed Chinese experts to 
start new plantations near L&hldian in the lower 
foothills adjoining the coastal plain (see Admiralty 
handbook, Persia, London 1945.148, 464)- 
The antiquities of the town include various 
graves of the Kar-KiyiPl Sayykls. Administratively 
Lahidj An is now the centre of a &dkrisUn or district 
of the same name. In the first province of Iran; 
according to the 1966 census, it had a population 
of 25,725 and ca. 5,573 houses (see RazmArA, ed., 
Far hang-1 djughrdfiyd-yi Trdn, ii, 270-1, and L. W. 
Adamec, ed., Historical gaxeteer of !ran. i Tehran 
and Northwestern Iran, Graz 1976, 4ro). 

Bibliography (in addition to references 
given in the article): Primary sources: YAkat, 
Haitian , ed. Beirut 1374-6/1955-7, vi, 9: Abu 
'I-Kasim KilshSnl, Ta } rlkh-t OlHtyiU, B. N. Paris 
ms., suppl. persane 1419, and other mss., see 
Storey, i, 78, and Storey-Bregel, i, 320-1, now cd. 
M. Hambly, Tehran 1969; continuator of Rashid 
al-DIn, in B. Dorn, Aussiige aus muhammedanische 
Schri/tstellern, St Petersburg 1858, 138-32; 

Z&hlr al-Din Mariash!, Ta'riklf-t OUin ua Day- 
lamistan ed. H. L. Rabino, Rasht 1130/1912; 
‘All b. Shams al-DIn Uhldji, Ta'rlkfii &Unl 
(completed in 922/1516 for the Kar-KiyiPl Ahmad 
Khan), ed. Dorn, in Muhammedanische Quel let* 
zur Geschichte der siidlichen Kiisttnl under des 
Kaspischen Mteres, ii. St. Petersburg 1857 (on 
these local chronicles, see Storey, i, 362-3, and 
Storey-Bregel, ii, 1076-7). 

Secondary sources: D’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongoles, iv, 488-97; Ritter, Erdkutuie, viii, 
544 ff.; P. Melgunoff, Das siidliche Ufer des 
Kaspischen Metres, Leipzig 1858, 230-4: Le 
Strange, The lands 0} the eastern caliphate, 174; 
W. Barthold, Istor.-geo%r. oierk Irana, St. Peters¬ 
burg 1903, 156; Rabino, Les provinces caspiennes 
de la Perse. Le Gutldn, in RMM, xxxii (1916-17), 
291-334, 397 if • (very detailed geographical survey 
of the region); idem, Rulers of Ldhijdn andFutnan, 
in Gildn, Persia, in JRAS (1918), 85-92; idem, 
Us dynasties locales in Gtlin et du Daylam, in 
JA, ccxxxvii (1949), *Abb3s Kadlvir, 

Gildn, Tehran 1319/* 94°. For the coins minted at 
Lahliljfln. see E. von Zambaur, Die Mtinzprigungen 
des Islam s, teitlich uni Orthch geordnet, i, Wiesbaden 
1968, zr8. (C. E. Bosworth) 

2. Several districts in Persia have however 
derived from the stems L&h and Ldr [9.®.]: Lahidj, 
an important little town in Transcaucasia west of 
Shamakfya [sec §fj!nwA»0; LShldjl, a village in 


the canton of Kurb:il in the province of Ffirs; 
LflhldJfln, a canton of Mukrl Kurdistan (sec SAwpj- 
Bi:i Ak), which the SJiaraf-ndma of §]jaraf al-Dfn 
BidllsI, ed. Veliaminof -Zernof, St. Petersburg t86o- 
2, i, 280, calls LArgjin. There is a village of LihldjAn 
near llkiji^i, south of Tabriz, and a village of L l- 
ridjsn. south of the Araxcs about 12 miles above the 
rnouth of the river of Ardabli (fcara-$u). The forms 
Ltih and Ldr may both come from 9 Ladh (cf. the Old 
Persian Mdda, which gave Mdh in Persian and 
Mar-Mi in Armenian). According to the dictionaries 
(e.g. Vullers) the old name of the town of LSr [9.V.] 
was LUd/Liilh; the silk called Iddh is also known as 
Idh [Idh however may equally well be explained by 
Ids). The change of d (dA) to r is attested in the 
Caspian dialects (it is regular in Tilt!; Mclgunof, 
Das siidliche Ufcr des Kaspischen Metres, 221). 
The fact that we have districts of L£bidiAn and 
Laridjan in the adjoining provinces oi GIlAn and 
Mazaudarin is remarkable, but still more significant 
is the fact that LAhldi of 5blrwAn represents an 
islaud of Iranian Tat surrounded by Turks (the 
T3i are now found scattered throughout DflgblstAn, 
the country round Tehran. Adj)arbAydj4n. etc.). 
Their present name has a rather general and vague 
character, see tAt. The colony of Lahidj may have 
retained the original dialect formerly spoken in the 
metropolis. The name of the silk ladh/ldh suggests the 
former existence of a place called LM, which pro¬ 
duced silk (cf. Yaffil, s.v. Lahidj; he says that 
LAhicjj produces the silk called "Lahidjl" which is 
not of high quality). With the suffix -ii, the word 
Ldh-ii would mean the people of Lad". It remains 
to be seen if the region of Ldhldjan is not the ancestral 
home of numerous Ldhidi colonies. At the present 
day there is spoken in Lahidjan—although with 
certain local pecularities—the Gilakl dialect, but 
thi-» parent dialect has here exercised a levelling 
influence, of which the foreign Turkish was incapable 
in the case of the people of Lahidj of ShirwSn. As 
to Ldhldjan of Kurdistan, we may recall the hypo¬ 
thesis of Andreas that the name "Dimla" by which 
the Z&rA call themselves (north of Diyarbakr) is a 
metathesis of DCIam (Daylam). The emigrations 
from GTian. still very obscure, certainly penetrated 
far to the west. Finally, to the names mentioned 
one might add perhaps that of Kal^-yi LahOdj in 
KhQzistan (?); cf. Musiawfl, TflVi&j-i zusida, 
GMS facs., 240. (V. Mivorskv) 

LAHlBJl the nisba of several eminent persons 
connected with Lihlfljfin [q.v.] in the Caspian region 
of Persia, among whom the following may be men¬ 
tioned. 

r. Shams al-DIk Muhammad b. YaijyA GIlAkT, 
theologian, mystic, and poet of the Tfmilrid- 
$afawid period and a renowned si ayhji of the Nur- 
bal^hrijiyya $tifl order in Sjjlriz. He joined his 
master Sayyid Muhammad Nurbnkhsh in 849/1445, 
and during a period of iC years, under Ndrbakjjgh’s 
spiritual direction, accomplished considerable pro¬ 
gress along the path. After the death of NQr- 
bakhsh (869/1464), or even slightly before then, 
Lahidjl retired to ShlrSz, where he founded a NOrt 
(= NOrbakhsli!) khdnaklh fa.if.j, and spent much of 
his time in mystical exercises and teaching $flfl 
doctrines. During this period of retirement, he vas 
held in great respect not only by scholars such as 
Da want [f.t*.] and J^jami [f.r.J, but also by the 
Safawid Sh5h IsroaTi I, who paid him a visit at his 
khdnakdh in 909)1503 in Shlr3z. Nevertheless, the 
biographical data which we can glean from his ow n 
writings are minimal: a six-months’ stay in Tabriz 
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prior to bis master's death; a pilgrimage to Mecca 
ia 882/1477; and a short sojourn in Yemen, where 
in the course of his way back home from Mecca, 
he made an investiture of N'urbakhshi khirkas to a 
couple of disciples—a father and son—in Zabld, 
for whom he also wrote a concise idjtisa in Arabic, 
with traditional $ufl instructions. His death, ac¬ 
cording to an oft-cited chronogram (= Madda 
ta 3 rlh&), occuned in 912/1506. Other dates, including 
980/1572 (cited by Pertsch, Pcrsischc Handschnfien, 
830) and 869/1464 (H. Corbin, Trilogie ismafltennc, 
Tehran-Pari* 1961, index) are definitely incorrect. 
Ldhldjl's literary output, including his Dlvdti, with 
Asirl as his pen-name, and a didactic mafhnawi 
called astir at-^hudiid, contains a theosophical 
prose work called Mafitifi al-t^ax (an extensive 
commentary on the well-known (itdshan-i rax of 
MabmOd-i §habistari [fl.v.]), together with a number 
of shorter tracts with comments on the difficult 
verses of some old poets. His own poetry, although 
of considerable theosophical value, is of rather me¬ 
diocre literary quality. His son Fid 5 *I-yi LMikljl 
(d. 927/1521), better known as Shavkhx&da. was 
also a poet and reportedly a NQrbakhshl 5b*ykk 
as well. 

Bibliography : (in addition to works mentioned 
in the text): Nflr Allah-i g^u^tarf. Madia its 
al-miPtninlH, lith. Tabriz, 306-9: Rnja Hull 
]<iiSn-i Hidftyat, Riyitf ai-'dnfiti \ 63: Ma‘- 
$flm ‘Ali-ShAh. fariiUft al-bafaVib, ii, 143; iii, 
55-6; Ibn-i Yustif-i SMrSnl. Fihnst-i K itdbkhdua-yi 
Madrasa-yt bipahsd/ir, Tehran 13x8/1939, 

ii, 559-60; Mudarris-i j^hiyibinl, Rayhdnat al- 
adab 1 , ii, 125-6; Kaywfin-i SamI‘ 1 , preface to 
his edn. of the Mafailfi al-i'djuz, Tehran 1337/ 
1958. l or an analysis of some of l.&hl^il's personal 
mystical experiences, see H. Corbin, in Eranos- 
Jahrbucher (1959); the Diiran-i Aslrl-yt I.ahidji, 
together with his minor tracts, edited by Dr. 
Darat-i Zandifuii, is now in press. 

2. *Abd al-RazzAk b. *AlI b. Husayn GIlAnI, 
theologian, philosopher and poet of the late 
$afawid period and a leading master of the so-called 
philosophical school of Isfahan. Although a favourite 
pupil and a son-in-law of MullA Sadr.i ShlrizI, he 
did not share his master's philosophical teachings 
over several topics. Among these one may mention 
Mull A $adra's belief in the movement of substances 
(= aJ-frarak/it id-dfas’kariyya ) and his opinion on 
the basicality of being (= ajdlaJ aJ-uudjud). Lahidjl 
spent the latter part of his life in Kumm, where ho 
died in 1072/1661, leaving behind him a considerable 
literary output. His own philosophy was of a rather 
eclectic character, owing much to Ibn SIna’s ar.d 
Na$Ir al-Din TGsI’s thought. His works include the 
Hd§hiya-yi Kitdb i Ishdrat, being glosses upon 
TusT’s commentary on Ibn Sina's Kitdb ai-Ishiiral 
tea 'l-tashtrikdi, and the Shaitdrik al-ilfuhn, a concise 
but original commentary on Nasir ai-DIn T&sTs 
Tadirid al-*akd y id. He wrote also a commentary on 
Sbihab al-DIn YahyS Suhrawardl's Haydkil al-tiur, 
along with other theological works. Among these 
are two Persian books dealing with the elements of 
ShiS theology: the Ganhar-i murid, which he dedi¬ 
cated to £&ah ‘Abbas 11 ca. 1052/1642, and Sarmdyi- 
yi itndn which he composed in 1058/X648 at the 
request of a friend. Lahidji’s poetical pen-name was 
Fayyad, under which he composed a divan of no 
less than 5,000 verses. He is said to have had personal 
connections with contemporary poets, such as 
$i'ib*i Tabrlzl and others. His own poetry contains 
gnostic ideas, though LShldjl had no sympathy for 
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the $uil shayhhs of his time. Although equally 
criticised by some fanatical i ulam* 5 * of his epoch, 
LAhldji has been considered as in general more 
acceptable to orthodox Shiism than his teacher 
Mulla Sadra was. Lahidji's sons MlrzA Ibrahim and 
Mirza flasan were also theologians of some repute. 
The latter, who died in 1121/1709, left behind no 
less than twelve books on theological problems. 

Bibliography : later authors have sometimes 
confused Shams al-Din LAhidji and ‘Abd al-Razzak 
Lahldil, so that they have called the coiniueutator 
of the Gulshan-t rdz ‘Abd al-RazzAk (see e.g. E. G. 
Browne, LHP, iv, 148), or Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-RazzAk, which is but a forged name (see Corbin. 
Histoire it la philosophic t si antique, Paris 1964, 
56). Concerning the philosophical school of Isfahan, 
see Corbin, Eft Islam irattien, iv, Paris-Tehran 
1972, 9 ff.; A. Bausani, La Persia religiosa, Milan 
* 959 * 3®6 ff.; S. H. Xasr, in M. Sharif's A history 
of Muslim philosophy, 1966, ii, 904 ft. For an 
analysis of tbe philosophical teachings of c Abd 
al-Razzak-i Lahldil. see S. Pi. Ashtiyani’s Antho- 
logie des philosophcs iraniens, textes persanes el 
u robes, Introduction analytique par H. Corbin, 
Tehran-Paris 1972, i, index. For his life and 
works, see Brockelinann, 11 , 590; C. Rieu, Cat. 
of Persian manuscripts, Suppl., 205-6.; Browne, 
LHP, iv, 408-9,435: Mudarris-i Khiyibkni. op. cit., 
iv, 361-3. (A. H. Zarrinkoob) 

I.AHN al-‘Amma. "errors of language made by 
the common people", is an expression which charac¬ 
terises a branch of lexicography designed to 
correct deviations by reference to the contemporary 
linguistic norm, as determined by the purists. The 
treatises which could be classed under this heading, 
correspond, broadly speaking, to our "do not say ... 
but say..the incorrect form generally being 
introduced by “you say" or "they say - one says" 
(fo/tdl, yabQliin) and the correct form by tea 
saxedb... "whereas the uorm is..."; they arc most 
often in titled Kitdb lusfin al-'dtnma or Kitdb md 
talhanlyalhan flhi '/-‘dwima, but may also be Kitdb 
mi taghlaf fihi 'l-'dmtnn, Kitdb gfralafat at-'atvdmin, 
Kitdb LathMf al-ltsdn, etc., although this range of 
titles does not necessarily imply a significant dif¬ 
ference in the manner of presentation of linguistic 
facts or a particular method of choosing the material 
to be considered. These works give evidence of the 
development of current usage and can, to a certain 
extent, serve as a means of tracing the history of the 
language, especially from the time that a standardisa¬ 
tion of the *arabiyya [f.o.] carne into operation 
through the efforts of the philologists. 

Under the heading al-kiia^a wa V c Awma, 
reference has been made to the e dmma ot the gramma¬ 
rians, without any attempt to define it and deter¬ 
mine its limits. ‘Abd al-‘Atfz al-Aliwflid, who has 
considered this point (in RIMA, iii/i [1376/1956], 
133 ff ). relies quite rightly on a passage of al- 
DjSbiz {Baydn, I, 137) who writes: “When you 
hear me speak of the c aswf mm, 1 do not refer to the 
peasants, the lower orders, the artisans and the 
tradesmen, nor the Kurds of the mountains or those 
who dwell on the islands in the sea... the c 4tri*M«i 
who belong to our nation and our religious commu¬ 
nity and possess our culture and morals constitute a 
class endowed with intelligence and qualities superior 
to those categories cited above, without however 
attaining the level of our hhdf.sa. It should be noted, 
in addition, that the is also divided into 

hierarchical strata". It will be seen from this passage 
that al-DjMjiz, without making a decisive contribu- 
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tion to the problem posed by the definition of the 
khassa and of the c dmtna, excludes from the latter, 
from a linguistic point of view at least, the lower 
orders of society and the foreign elements whose 
language was not regarded as belonging to the 
4 arabiyya , as strictly defined, and he includes among 
the < atedmm a medium social class who, ut a time 
when literary Arabic and dialectal Arabic, as wc 
call them, had not been irretrievably divorced, 
were expressing themselves in a language which was 
already less formal, but still fairly close to that of the 
khdsfa, of the intellectual dlite, or the upper echelons 
of the latter, theoretically guardians of the norm 
of the past, of the innate and spontaneously respected 
fAfdha fo.r.J. 

Al-Zubaydl provides a number of definitions in 
this context when he writes in the introduction to 
his Lahn al^atrdmm (cf. al-AhwSnl, art. eit ., 133; 
G. Krotkoff, Thr "Lahn al-'airdmm" of Abu Bakr 
al-2ubaydt, in Bull, of the Collect of Arts and Sciences, 
Baghdad, ii [1957I, 6-7): “I have examined the 
language employed in our time and in our land 
(Muslim Spain) and here I have found phrases which 
are cited neither by Aba tfatiiu (al-Sidjistanl; see 
below) nor by other lexicographers; it is a question 
of alterations, owed to our *dmma, which has modified 
the pronunciation (of certain words) or adapted the 
meaning, arid has been followed in this practice by a 
great many people, to the point where these incorrect 
usages have infiltrated into the works of poets, and 
the most eminent scribes and functionaries include 
them in their correspondence and make use of 
depraved expressions in their conversations. I have 
therefore deckled it appropriate to draw attention, 
in niy turn, to these faults, to indicate the correct 
form which corresponds and to devote a book to the 
inaccuracies which I have observed ... while leaving 
aside those that are committed by the mass of the 
people. . . and concentrating on those which one 
may expect to find in the language of the 
His treatise is however intitled Latin al-'atrdtnm, 
and one gains the distinct impression that this last 
term, or its singular ‘dtwna, in the titles considered 
in this connection, is pure euphemism designed to 
disguise the truth and spare the feelings of the 
hkdssa, while laying the responsibility for linguistic 
deviations upon the latter. In fact, if he was referring 
to the uneducated people of whom al-jJjahiz speaks, 
the works which belong to this genre would be 
descriptions of dialects, of the type which are known 
today as *atnmi or 'dmmiyya; now this is far from 
being the case, even if dialectal forms did infiltrate 
the usage of the scholars who constituted a faction 
of the * 4 djsa. Furthermore, authors are well aware 
that their works will not be read by "the man in 
the street’* and it is not a port of their objective to 
induce illiterates totally separated from their roots, 
or, which is more to the point, arabophoncs of 
foreign origin, to express themselves like the Arabs 
of the gjShitiyya who merit the qualifying adjective 
of fafib' In reality, all the treatises of which we 
shall attempt a fully inventory in due course address 
themselves to a fairly closely-defined khd}fa whose 
practices are in need of correction, and al-Hariri 
is one of the few authors who has the courage to 
break with tradition and tell the truth, when he 
intitles his book Durral al-ghawuxif fl auhdm al- 
&iaw<Js(f). 

In this case, au/nitn, elsewhere kljafa*, ghafoll 
t&alatttt or sakafdt— "errors, faults, lapses”—are 
often substituted, in the titles of treatises, for lahn, 
which is the time-honoured term. This technical 


expression has been the object of a vigorous semantic 
study on the part of J. Fuck, in an appendix to his 
history of the Arabic language, ‘Arabiya (Berlin 
1950, 128-35: Fr. tr. Cl. Dcnizeau, Paris 1955, 
195-205). Apart from its ancient connotations such as 
"word with double meaning, obscure allusion'*, 
"intelligence" etc., between which a subtle line of 
association may be traced, lahn also appears to 
have signified, originally, "manner of speaking**, 
"use of a word or pronunciation of a phoncm peculiar 
to an individual or an ethnic group", in such a way 
that it could be considered an equivalent of the 
word lugha, adapted by the grammarians to take on 
the technical meaning of "dialectical or regional 
variation". These peculiarities were not, in them¬ 
selves, reprehensible, but they were observed and 
sometimes derided by Arabs who, rightly or wrongly, 
stimulated by a spirit of purism and regarding 
themselves as defenders of the fafdha, judged them 
contrary to their instinctive conception of the norm. 
Lahn was not slow, however, with the establishment 
of normative grammar, to be applied to any devia¬ 
tion with regard to the rule and, in the first instance, 
to the abandonment of the t *rSb of which an 

illustration or a relic may be perceived in the use 
of the word malhun [g.v.) to designate a form of 
popular poetry. It is thus that lahn takes on the 
sense of "deed of committing faults of language", 
then of "perverted use (solecism, barbarism, mala- 
propistn, etc.i", as opposed to idiomatic usage and 
simple regionalism. Having become a synonym of 
klafa\ it is with this meaning that it figures twice 
in the Kitdbof Slbawayh fi, a62.34g;se«G.Troupeau, 
Uxiqiu indix du KitAb de Slbawayh, Paris 1976. 
188). In the following century, the use of the term 
in this precise sense had become so widespread that 
al-X2iahiz himself, commenting on a verse in which 
lahn signified "word with double meaning, obscure 
allusion”, spontaneously, but erroneously, gave it 
the meaning of "fault" (see Flick, op. laud., 131-2; 
Fr. tr., 200-1; Pellat, in Arabica. xxi/2 [197*!. 
* 83 - 4 ). 

The norm to which reference has been made above 
is nothing more than an ideal to which the various 
grammatical schools are at pains to pay attention 
in their application of criteria which sometimes 
lead to contradictory results. In addition to dif¬ 
ferences in viewpoint, there is no shortage of regional 
peculiarities, as is to be expected in a region as vast 
as the Arabic-speaking world, which serve to explain 
both the relative abundance of works of lahn al - 
f dmtna and the divergent tendencies of which they 
are sometimes the expression. 

In the course of the last hundred years, more or 
less tietailed inventories of these works have been 
compiled, completed, and corrected by both Eastern 
and Western scholars who have taken a particular 
interest in this branch of philological study. The 
earliest is that of H. Thorbecke who, in his introduc¬ 
tion to the Durrat al-ghaitiras of al-tfarirl (Leipzig 
1871, 7-12) supplied a preliminary list which was 
soon to be enlarged by I. Goldtiher (in ZDMG, 
xxvii [1873], 155-6); a few years later, the latter 
devoted an article to the question, Zur LiUratur- 
geschichtc des Chafa * al^dmma (in ZDMG, xxxv 
(1881], 147-52}. In publishing his catalogue of the 
Arabic mss. of Berlin (vi, 1894, 3 * 9 ). Ahlwordt was 
to put a considerable store of useful information at 
the disposal of Arabist scholars. Although two books 
on the lahn al- c dmma were written during the 
subsequent period, a gap of some forty years elapsed 
before the appearance of a new inventory, this time 
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in Arabic, compiled by ‘Isa lskandar al-Ma‘ 10 / 
(ol-Lahadjdt al-'arabiyya, in the MadiaUa of the 
Academy of Cairo, i [1935], 350-68 and iii, 349-71). 
The following year, 'Izz al-Din al-Tanukhl was to 
put forward, in the introduction to his edition of the 
Iaktr.Ua of al-Djawaliki (in MMIA, xiv (1936], 
169-226) a brief list, later to be completed by §alub 
al-DIn al-Munadjdjid (in MMIA, xvi [1941], 287), 
Kurkis c Aww 5 d {ibid., xvii [1942], 282) and *Abd 
al-I<adir al-Maghribi (ibid., xxv [1950], 47i-7)- In 
1953, the IFAO of Cairo published the anonymous 
Dfumdna, preceded by an introduction by the editor, 
H. H. *Abd al-Wahhab, and containing a list of 
Maghribl treatises. The most complete inventory 
is that witli which L'. Rizzitano prefaced his analysis 
of the TathklJ al-Hsan of Ibn Makki (Studia cl 
documcnta orientalia, 5, Centro di studi orientali 
della Custodia Francescana di Terra Santa, Cairo 
1956); this work, which has lost none of its value, 
will be extensively utilised in the present article. 
In the same year, there appeared in Cairo a thesis 
presented in 1953 by tfusayn Na$$ar, al-Mu'djnni 
al-'arabi, which also contains (96-115) a rather 
muddled list. The history of research on the laftt 1 
ol-'dtnma up to the year 1957 has been traced by 
G. Krotkoff (op. laud.), who also corrects and sup¬ 
plements Rizzitano on points of detail. Apart from 
the editions to which attention will be drawn in 
due course, the most recent works on this subject 
are those of ‘Abd al-'Aziz al-Ahwaru (in HIM A, 
iii/i-2 [1376-7/1 957 J» 133 * 7 , 285-321), of Ramadan 
‘Abd al-Tawwfib ( Lahti al^amma, Cairo 1961, and 
Lahn al- c dmrna wa l-taiaumur al-lughaxci, Cairo 
r 967 ) and of ‘Abd al-‘AzIz Malar ( Lafyn al- e druwa 
fl <fau* al-dirdsal al-lughan-iyya al-hadltha, Cairo 
1967); the studies of these three last-mentioned 
authors are based on the partial or complete editions 
which they had procured. 

The earliest treatise dealing with the genre studied 
here could well be the Kiidb tnd talk an fihi 'l^auatnm 
(or Risdla ft lahn al-dtnma) attributed to ol-Kisa 9 ! 
(d. 189/805 [?.v.]) and published by C. Brockehnann 
(in ZA, xiii, 31-46; cf. Noideke, 1 bid., 111-15), later 
by al-May muni (in Thaldth rasa y il, Cairo 1344/1968); 
this work comprises 102 entries in which the correct 
form is introduced by lakiU—" you shall say .. 
and the incorrect form by Id takiil “you shall not 
say..." (see also Brockehnann, I, 115, S 1, 1*78; 
Riz2itano, no. 18); the two editors, faced with the 
question of the legitimacy of the attribution of the 
text to ai-KisA 9 !, finally decided in favour of its 
authenticity, but Fuck (‘Arabiya, 50-1; Fr. tr. 77) 
has cast serious doubt 011 the issue; since Rizzitano 
indicates (no. 4O that al-Nasika al-tdtnma It 'l-khds$a 
wa 'l-'atnma by a certain Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. aMAIa 9 ! al-Hanafl is a presentation in alphabetical 
order of the Lahn al^dmtra of al-Kisa 9 !, this fact 
would seem to be an argument in favour of authen¬ 
ticity (cf. Krotkoff, 12, n. 13). 

In the list of the writings of al-Karra 9 (d. 207/ 
822 [^.r.]), there figures a Kitdb (al-Bahu* fi-)rnd 
tatyati fihi * l- c dmrna , now apparently lost (see Ibn 
al-Nadim, Cairo ed., 100; Y 3 k 0 t, Irshdd , vii, 278 = 
Vdabd*, xx, 13; Hadidjl Khalifa, v, 357; al-Suyfitf, 
Bxighya, 411; Rizzitano, no. 4); Ibn Khallikan ( Wa- 
jay&t, Cairo 1310, ii, 229) compares it with the 
Fasifi of ThaMab (see below). In keeping with the 
chronological order of the authors, by dates of death, 
it is appropriate to mention next Abu c Ubayda fd. 
209/825) [?.v.]), who is also credited with a K. md 
talhan fihi 'l- c dmtna (Ibn al-Nadim, 80; Yakut, 
Irshdd, vii, 169 «= VdabP, xix, x6r ; Bughya, 395; 


Wadldil Khalifa, v, 357; Rizzitano, 110. i) which 
has not been preserved. The same applies to an 
article by his compatriot al-AsmaM (d. 213/828 
[<7-tf.]), bearing the same title and mentioned notably 
by Ibn Ya c 1sh ( Sh ark al-Mufa$$(il, Leipzig 1882-6, 
i, 8), Ibn Khavr al-lshblli (bahrasa, 375 ), Ibn 
al-DiawzI (Taktidtn al-lisan, 97, 175) and Rizzitano 
(no. 2) but omitted, perhaps inadvertently, from 
the lists of works of this prolific philologist. Abu 
‘Ubayd al-Kasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838 [q.v.]) issaid 
to be the author, according to the LA (root k-s-z), of 
a K. tnd khalajat fihi'l-'-dtnma lughdi al^Arab (cf. 
Rizzitano, no. 3). The I\. >nd yalhan fihi 'l- l amtna 
of al- 13 ahili (d. 231/845 [tf.v.]) lias not yet been 
recovered (sec Ibn 'l-Nadlm, 83; al-Kiftl, Inbdh , i, 
36 \Bngltya, 130; Rizzitano, no. 10). 

A different title, Isldh al-tnanfik (ed. Shakir and 
HArOn, Cairo 1949. *1956; cf. Oricns, iii [1950], 
325 ff.; Krotkoff, 13), was chosen by Ibn al-Sikkit 
(d. 244/858 i?.t.]) to deal with the same subject. 

I Al-MSzinl (d. 249/863 [y.v.]) reverted to the tradition¬ 
al title (Ibn al-Nadim, 85; al-Anbhrl Nuxha, ed. 
c Amir, IT2; Inbah, i, 246; Irshdd, ii, 388 = Vdabd*, 
vii, raa; Ibn Makki, Tathkij, 265; Bughya, 202-3; 
Rizzitano, no. 6), but his treatise is lost. The same 
fate has befallen that of Abu HStim al-SidjistSni 
(d. 255/869 [?.v.]), also intitled Md t a than fihi 
'l- l d»ttna (al- 2 ubaydi, Lahti alAawdmtn, introd.; 
Ibn al-Nadim, 87; Inbdh, ii, 62; Ibn Khayr. Fahrasa , 
348; Bughya, 265, Brockelmann, S I, 167; Yakut, 
Irshdd, iii, 87 = Vdabd*, xi, 265; Rizzitano, no. 7). 

It was no doubt a particular category of the 
intellectual kha^a which cauie under attack from 
c Uniar b. Shabba (d. 262/877 [•/**'•]) in his A'. al-Nahu 
wa-man kana yalhan min al-nahxeiyyin (Frjjhddj 
vi, 49 = Udalxi*, xvi, 61; Bughya, 361; Rizzitano, 
no. 7A); to judge by the title adopted, this work 
must certainly have covered a less extensive span 
than those mentioned so far, since the author was 
apparently obliged to draw attention to individual 
faults committed, in conversations and lectures, 
by certain grammarians identified by name in order 
to chastise them for the bad example that they were 
setting, not with the object of illustrating the 
evolution of the language and certainly not to 
justify a certain degree of informality and abandon¬ 
ment of the i l rdb, as was done by his contemporary 
al-£>jabiz. In imitation of the latter, even an individ¬ 
ual as conservative as Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889 
went on record as arguing “in favour of the 
introduction of the spoken, or more exactly, vul- 
| garlsing style into the written language, when the 
context requires that the expression be enlivened 
or embellished" (G. Lecomte, Ibn Qulayba, 435); it 
is nevertheless true that this author, in the chapter 
intitled Taftttim al-lisan of his A dab a!-kdltb, also 
takes his place among the ranks of the defenders of 
the purity of the l arabtyya. His contemporary Abu 
Hanifa al-DInawarl (d. ca. 281/895, see al-dIna- 
warI) follows the now well established tradition in 
writing a K. Lahn ai- c dmma or md yalhan fihi 
'l-'dmma (Ibu al-Nadim, 116; Inbdh, i, 42; Irshdd, 
i, 127= Udaba\ iii, $2 , Bughya, 132; Hidjdjl Khalifa, 
v, 358; Rizzitano, no. 8), as well as, according to 
al-SuyQtl, an I$ldh al-manfih (which is perhaps 
I none other than the Lafinal-^dmtna). 

To Tha l lab (d. 291/904 [^.r.J) there is attributed 
a K. tnd ta!}tan fihi 'l-^dmma (Inbdh, i, 150; HadjdjI 
Khalifa, v, 357; Rizzitano, no. 9), but this title 
must apply, as is suggested by Krotkoff (op. laud., 
12-13, n. 15), to the well-known Fa?ih (cd. Muham¬ 
mad c Abd al-Mun'im Khafadji, Cairo 1949). which is 
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concerned with the genre being studied here; this 
work, with its object of establishing the norm, has 
given rise to a series of commentaries .and supple¬ 
ments such as the Fd*\t al-Faffy of Ghulflm ThaMab 
(d. 343/957 [f.t».]), the Tatndni Fafth al-haldm of 
lbn Paris (d. 393/to°4 [*•*'.]) edited by A- J. Arberry, 
London 1931, the Dhayl FajUi al-haldm of al-Chaz- 
uawl (d. 442/1050), the Shark al-fafth of lbn HisfcSm 
al-Lakh mi (d. 577/1182 (f.r. in Suppl.)), the Dhayl 
Fayih Thaflab of c Abd al-Utff dl-Baghdadl (d. 
629/1231 [q.v.]) edited with the S/jarfi al-Fafifi of 
al-HarawI, etc. (see Brockelmann, S I, i8x). 

Abu ‘ 1 -Haydham (d. after 300/913) is likewise 
credited with a A'. md talhan fihi 't- c dmma (lbn 
al-Nadlm, 122; Irihdd. vi, 209 — Udabd\ xvii, 21; 
Btighya, 382; HacJjrjj! Jyballfa. v. 357; Rizzitano. no. 
3). lbn Durayd (d. 321/934 fo.v.]) wrote a Takirim 
al-hsdn, composed in imitation of lbn Kutayba and 
left incomplete (Ir^dd, vi. 89 ■« Udabd\ xviii, 136), 
but hts A'. al-Mahihm (Brockelmann, 1.112. S 1.173: 
Rizzitano, no. 19) is not to be taken into account 
in this context, since it deals with words of double 
meaning and not with errors (cf. Krotkoff, 13, n. r5). 

As Krotkoff (14) quite correctly points out, 
reference to mistakes is made in a vast number of 
works, so that it is difficult to select those which 
belong to the category of lahn al-'amma without 
bearing this specific title or one of the equivalents so 
far encountered. As far as it is possible to judge, 
the preceding treatises are concerned essentially with 
oral usage and its more or less accidental repercus¬ 
sions as they affect the written language, but it is 
legitimate to include in the present inventory works 
which draw attention to faults of orthography and 
errors of transmission or reading which threaten to be 
repeated on a lasting basis and to damage the integ¬ 
rity of the WflWyyi*; after all, authors whose 
object is undoubtedly to correct what they call the 
lahn al-'dmwa do not neglect to devote a chapter to 
ItfMf and to tahrij [f.n.), and it will be noted that 
even lbn Makkl puts the bdb al-tatfiij at the head 
of his book. It will therefore be appropriate to 
mention here al-Tanblh *ald hudiith al-ta^hlf (ed. A. 
Talas, Damascus 1968) of Hamza al-lsfahanl (d. 
after 350/961 (9.V.]), which deals largely with 
erroneously transmitted verses (cf. Brockelmann, 
1,145, S I, 221; Riz2itano, no. 20) and al-Tanblhdt 
c ald aghdlitlagkldl al-ruu’dt of Abu 'l-l>5sim al-Ba$rl 
(d. 375/985), which deals with errors and inaccuracies 
of one stratum of the intellectual khnsfa (on the mss., 
see Brockelmann, S I, 176-7)- Also belonging to the 
same category are the K. chTafMHIahTafMf n >a 
'l-tahrif of al-Dirakutni (d. 385/995 fa.*.)).mentioned 
by krotkoff (14), and the Shark md yaka 1 fiht 7- 
UfW tea 1 l-tahrif (ed. c Abd al-<AzIz Ahmad, Cairo 
1963) of Abu Ahmad al- ( Askari (d. 382/993, see 
al^askar!), where there are studies of words 
whose similar ductus leads to errors of reading and 
pronunciation among the Mas fa as well as among the 
< dmma. Also deserving mention perhaps is the 
Islidrdh al-ghalaf of al-Zubavdi (d. 379/989 
which corrects the errors of the K. al-'Ayn of al- 
Khalll (ed. Giridi, in Mem. Act. Lincei, vi [1890], 
414-57) 

We return to the subject as such with the A*. Lakn 
al-*arrdmm or K. nu yalhan fihi c awdmtn al-A ndalus 
of the same Zubaydi; this work has been analysed 
by G. Krotkoff ( of >. laud ) before being published 
successively by R. c Abd al-Tawwflb (Cairo 1963) and 
c Abd al- c Aziz Malar (Cairo 1966, with the Tahtrtm 
al-Usdn of lbn al-Djawzi and the Tatt&tf al-lisdn of 
lbn Makkl; see below) ; for the first time, we enccun- 


I ter an Andalusian author who observes curiously 
that AbO H.Mim al-Sidjistani (see above) has found 
in the Orient faults which are not committed by 
his compatriots, but he adds that the latter are 
not immune to inaccuracies; it will be noted that 
another Andalusian, lbn Hisham, does not hesitate 
to criticise his predecessor. 

Abu Hilhl al- c Askari (d. 395/2005. see al-‘askarI) 
is credited, for his part, with a Lahn al-hhdsfa 
(Bughya, 221) which is mentioned several times by 
lbn al-Djawzi, but which has not survived. We do 
however have the K. Tathkif u'-lisan ua-talhih 
al-djatidn of lbn Makkl (d. 501/1108 fa.v.]) first 
analysed by U. Rizzitano (op. laud.), then edited by 
'Abd aMAzTz Malar (Cairo 1966. see above). This 
Sicilian author, who was Ml of Tunis, makes 
statements analogous to those of al-Zubayd! with 
reference to the Orient and the Maghrib, and he 
takes up arms against the degradation of the ‘nra- 
biyya which has become so accentuated that people 
who express themselves correctly are subjected to 
ridicule; in his opinion, even the few individuals 
who respect the norm when they read and write 
cannot resist using the informal language of the 
common people, that is, dialectal Arabic, in their 
speech. 

The Durrat al-ghatt-u^if fi awhdm al-khaudflf) 
of al-Harlri (d. 516/1122 [?.»•.]) may be considered 
the most eminent work of this category (ed. H. 
Tborbecke, Leipzig *87: and several oriental edi¬ 
tions; numerous commentaries; see Brockelmann, 
I. 2 77» S 1 488). 

SalSma b. Ghayykd al-Kaf(a)rtA’I (d. 533/* * 3®) 
is the author of a A', md lalhan fihi 'l-'dmm* which 
is now lost ( Jrshdd , »v, 246 = Ldabd\ xi, 234; 
Bughya, 259; Rizzitano, no. 12). Besides the cele¬ 
brated Mu'arrab, al-Djawalikl (d. 539/1144 [?•*'•]) 
wrote a K. al-Takmtla fi-md yalfian fihi 'l- l dmma 
published by H. Derenbourg (in Festschrift Fleischer, 
Leipzig 1875. 107-66, under the title K. t&atd* 
al-'axcdtnm), then by ‘Izz al-DTn al-Tanuhbi (in 
SI MIA, xiv [1936), 163-226, under the title Takmilat 
1 *tdh md laghlaf fihi ‘J-'dmma); this is a supplement 
to the Durrai ahgkauncds of al-Hariri (scr introd. of 
TanukhL 167-8) which al-Suyttt! {Bughya, 401, cf. 
Rizzitano, no. 24) entitles in fact Tatimmat 
Durrat al-ghawuds , also citing a Md talhan fihi 
’l-'dinma, which must be the same work. Besides 
the commentaries and supplements to which reference 
has been made above, the treatise of al-Harlrl gave 
rise to several refutations, among which that of lbn 
al-Khashshab (d. 567/1x71). the Radd l ali Durrat 
al-gkamv&f (Bughya, 276-7), is preserved in the DAr 
al-Kutub ( Madjdnti «, 198). Al- pj aw31Ikl ( Takrnila, 
ed. Tanflkld, 167) mentions al-luihn al-hhafi of 
Hifjiim b. Abmad al-Halabi (d. 577/1182) also 
noted by al-SuyO(K {Bugfrya, 406; cf. Rizzitano, 
no. 13). 

lbn H»£ii5m al-Lafclimr (d. 577/1182 [q.v. in 
Suppl.]) revises the La^n al^awdmm of al-Zubaydl 
and the TatJiMf al-hsdn of lbn Makkl in searching 
out the ancient attestations of terms rejected by 
these authors and also corrects faults current in 
Spam in « work in two parts intitlcd al-Radd c ald 
’hZubaydi fi lahn al-*aaumm and al-Madhhal ild 
taftxdm al-hsdn-, *Abd al-'Azfz al-Ahwanl has ex¬ 
tracted from it and published in the Milanges 
Taka Husayn (Cairo 1962. 273*94) the chapter on 
popular proverbs drawn from more or less corrupt 
classical verses, and he has also devoted to this 
author two articles inserted in RIM A, iil/i-a (1376-7 / 
*957)- On the problems posed by the revision of this 
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treatise and the successive summaries which have 
been made of it, see below and Ins HishAm in the 
Suppl.; in addition. al-SuyGtl (Bushy*, 20) rites a 
Shark a/Fafib (of ThaMab) by the same author, 
considered to be of high quality. 

Ibn Barr! (d. 582/1187 [f.r.j) takes issue, in his 
tun., with the /ukahd y , hut not without taking 
precautions since he entitles his article K. Qhala/S 
AShUl! al’tfu'afd* Min al-Jukaha* (ed. C. C.Torrcy, in 
Orient. Stuiien ... Th. S&ldekt. Giessen igoO, 
211*24). The K. (jhaluUU al-'atidmtn of Ibn al- 
DjawzT Id. 597/1200 [q.v.]), publisher! by Matar 
(Takrtlm tl tisdn ; see above), ts mentioned under a 
variety of titles. 

Nothing is known of al-Tasbif u-a 'Nahrif (Krot- 
koff. 14) of al-Balati (d. 599/120: [q.v. in Suppl.]), 
nor do we have any information on the refutation 
of Ibn Nfakki by Ibn al-A&dab! (7th/i3th century 
[q.v. in Suppl.]), al-Radd c al< S Tathkif al-lisdn, 
meiitioncd in the introduction by H. IT ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab to his edition of the Din mam* and in 
that by ‘Izrat Hasan to that of the al-Atmina ua 
'/-anted* (Damascus 1964, 22) by the Tripolitanimi 
philologist (see also Riizitano, no. M)- 

Aba ‘All <t*mar ai-Sakanl al-Ishblli (8th/nth 
century) is the author of a Lahti al^avamw fi-ttui 
yala c all*h bi c ilm al-kaldm (Diumdna, p. yP, n. 9: 
Brockelmann, ii, 250; Rizzitano, no. 30), but this 
work deals with Ash c arisrr. and not with errors of 
language properly speaking (see J- D. Latham, 
The content of the Labn al-'awSnim of Abu Mil 
in Adas del printer Cong, de /-studios Arabes e Isldmx- 
cos, Madrid 1964, 293-307, it has been published by 
l Abd al-Kadir Zamama in Revue dis titantiscrils 
arabes, xvii/2 (197*), 235*76 anrl by S. Ghr5b. in 
Ffau'liyydt al-Diatnx'a al’Tunisiyya, xii, (1975). 
it 1-255). The father of the editor of the Rihla of 
Ibn Battuta, Abu 'l-Rasim Ibn Biuzayy (d. 741/ 
1340), left a A*. al-FaxiPidal-'dmtna filaftu al-'dmrna 
(see Diumdna, p. /, n. 6; al-Makkarl. Nafh al-llb. 
viii, 29: Rizzitano. no. 15). By another Andalusian, 
Ibn HSni* al-Layjml (d. 733/U32). the Irskdd 
al'datrdl(l) va-ins/yid al-sawudi is a revision of the 
work of Ibn Higham al-Lakhnii (sec above). 

Safi al-DIn al-Hilti (d. 749/1348 [q.v.]) U the 
author of an article intitled Aghldfi, ol which one 
ins. has survived (Derenbourg, Mss arabes de I'Es * 
curial , 76, no. 123; cf. Brockelmann, II, 296), but 
it » unclear wliether it fits into the category which 
concerns us (cf. Rizzitano, no. 31). 

The Tafkib al-ta}hif ra-tahrir al-tabrlf of a) 
$afadl (d. 764/1383 [f.v.]) is a criticism and a resume 
ol nine previous works (of al llarlrl, al-Iiiawallkl, 
Ibn MakkT, al-Zubaydl, Ibn al-Djawzl, in particular; 
seo Rizzitano, no. 32); a ms. of it exists in the Dar 
al-Kutub (37 lugha) and it has b«en the object of 
an analysis by ‘Abel al-!>adir al-Maghribl (A. 
Tafl lift al-tashlf li 'l-$aldh a!-$afadi, in St Ml A, 
xxv (1950J, 471-7; see also al-AhwAnf, in RIM A, 
*957/i, 133, n. 1). 

Ibn Khatima (d. 770/1369 fa.v.]) restricts himself 
to a summary, in the Trdd al-lPAlfi xnshdAal-efmvdlfl) 
of the work done by Ibn HAni* al-Lakhml on the 
Takwim al-lxs&n of Ibn HisljAm al-Lakhml, and his, 
abridgment has been further edited, anonymously, 
into the form of a brief article published by G. S. 
Colin (in Hespfris, xii [1931], 1-32). Another un¬ 
known western scholar of the 9th-roth/i5th-i6th 
century has left a treatise with the revealing title 
al-Qiumana fi xzdlat al-rafana which has been edited 
by H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab ( PIFAO . Cairo, ix, 1953). 

The prolific Suyuji (d. 911/1505 fa.p.]) was not a 
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mail likely to omit a contribution to the genre, 
and there remains in Istanbul (see Rizzitano. no. 34) 
a ms. of his (ihalatdi al-'medrnm. The same title was 
given to the Turkish translation ( TordfUme-i Offala- 
1 tdt al-*awdmm ) of al-Tanblh 'aid git a/at al-khSmit 
(or al-didhil) tea ’ l-nabih by Ibn Kamftl Pasha (d. 
040ix.*>33, see kemAl i'ashazade), which concerned 
Arabic words diserted or badly pronounced mainly 
by the Turks (see also ohalatAt-i meshmOhe]; 
the Arabic text of the Tanbth has been published 
by R. C A. al- c Ubaydl, in al-Stawrid, ix/4 (1401/1981), 
55 r *?8. 

Ra<JI al-DIn al-IUnbali (d. 97*/*5$3) seems to a 
certain extent to take the opposite view from that 
of previous authors in his l lkd al-khalas fl nakd 
kahim al khairdfis) of which one manuscript exists 
in Istanbul (Rizzitano, no. 3) and hisBa/if al-'awwdm 
fi-ntS a$dha fihi 7-W«w( m) (ed. Tanflklll, in 
Sf.MIA, xv, 85-139, 165-215). KJjusraw-zAde (d. 
998/1590) summarises al-FarrA’, al-A$ma l i, Abu 
‘Ubayda, al-Sidjistanl, Ibn al-Sikkh, Ibn Kutayba, 
Tha t !ab, al- c AskarT, etc., in his Qhalatdt al- c awdmtn 
(ms. in Istanbul: see Rizzitano, no. 38) and corrects 
some linguistic errors in his Tatxbih al-andm fi 
tawdjih ixl-kaldm (ms. in Berlin; see Brockelmann, 
ii, 423; Rizzitano, no. 39). 

Whereas al-DjawAltkl confines himself, in his 
Mu'arrab, to considering words borrowed from 
Arabic, al- KhafAdjl (d. 1069/1659 [^.i».]) gives, in 
his Shi/iV al-ghali! fl-tna fi kaldm al-'Arab min al • 
dakkil, numerous examples of commonly-committed 
errors. 

Rizzitano lurther mentions (nos. 43*5) so>ne 
anonymous Sakaldi al- c awilmm, equally anonymous 
Aghldf al-'au'dmm un ‘1-kkawdss (ms. in Istanbul) 
and al-Tanbih 'aid 'l-lahn al-djall 1 va 'l-hhafi by 
Abu 'l-Hasan al-RSzI (various mss.; on the dif¬ 
ference between lahn djali and lahn klp/l, see al- 
Tahanawl, K ash shat istildhdl ai-funun, lv, 1308). 

The attitude of the authors cited above is by no 
means homogenous. Some of them show an excessive 
purism anti lay down the law without reservation, 
whereas others take a more liberal line, accept 
variations and are content to define the form which 
they consider the most correct in terms of the 
fasdha ; the latter applies, in particular, to the work 
of Tha*lab, in his Fasib- The study of those treatises 
that have survived enables us to make a few general 
remarks. 

In the first place, as has been stressed above, 
the philologists are not concerned with purely 
dialectal usage, which they regard as an adaptation 
of the c arabiyya, of the perfect form of Arabic, and 
not at all as a survival and evolution of ancient 
speech-patterns influenced by the mixture of ethnic 
elements as well as by the language formerly spoken 
in that territory and the language of neighbouring 
areas. It is therefore quite interesting to see for 
example an Ibn Hisham going in search, to justify 
usages considered erroneous, of attestations of 
terms rejected by his predecessors with regard to 
the criterion of the fa.fdha, but alive and well in the 
ancient Arabic dialects. The faults to which attention 
is drawn in the works in question do not however 
apply exclusively to elements of vocabulary, and 
usages which transgress the norm can be classified 
In five main categories: 1. The most common applies 
to phonetics (incorrect vocalisation: lengthening 
of a vowel; alteration of a consonant by lengthening, 
emphasis, disemphasis, sonorisation. deadening, 
etc.; metathesis; reduction of a dipthong. etc.); 
2. Morphology gives rise to remarks on, for example, 
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the iirst person singular of the uuperfcctive in 
but does not figure significantly , 3. The same applies 
to syntax. 4. Orthography, especially of the hamza, 
is the object of a few observations; 3. But it is most 
of all vocabulary which interests these authors 
(shifts of meaning; neologisms and borrowings 
which arc regarded as superfluous because a proper 
Arabic term exists; excessive use of dialectal forms, 

etc.). 

The mediaeval authors of treatises of tat i;i al- 
'dmma have in the present day some worthy succes¬ 
sors, of whom there will be found in the introduction 
by $alah al-Din S. al-Za*balawl to his work entitled 
Ab&td'uiui Jt ’l-fu/tuj va '/-rfumfsfN (Damascus 1358/ 
1939* 3. 6*9) a critical list, which may be enlarged 
by a study of the reviews of the various Arab Aca¬ 
demies and of publications concerned with the 
language. Using criteria similar to those of their 
mediaeval predecessors, these authors are at pains 
to correct errors current in the press, in administra¬ 
tion and in literature; we shall confine ourselves to 
mentioning Ibrahim al-YSzidji (1847-1906), Lu gh at 
al-fcar&td (Cairo 1319/1901, As‘ad Khalil Dighir, 
Tadhkirat al-katib (Cairo 1933), al-Za'balaw! (see 
above), and Ma'rflf ftl-Ru$5fI (1875-1945) who, in 
his Daf* al-kifanafi 'rlifdkh al-luhna, draws attention 
to deviations from Arabic caused by the Turkish 
domination. 

To judge by the way that the language has been 
degraded, works of lahti al-'dmma, whether ancient 
or modem, do not seem to have born fruit, and the 
efforts of the purists continue to be vain in con¬ 
frontation with the development of the written and 
oral usage of so-called "literary” Arabic, which 
hardly allows interested parties the time to polish 
their language, even assuming that they arc capable 
of doing so. In addition, it niuy be asserted that 
there is a tendency to put into practice the old 
adage li-kull mabdm ma^dl and to consider that the 
fofdha to which one refers is not intangible and that 
it has the right to evolve it (on this subject 
sec R. tfainz&wl, al-Fatf/ia Jusubat, air al-da f ua i/d 
iarurat tntird^ia^tu al-Jayaba Uifi), iu Wawliyyit 
al-Qiimi'a ai-Tdnisiyya, xvi [1978J, 43-63)* 
Bibliography :given in the article. 

(Cm. I'illat) 

LAHNDA, meaning “west" in Pan&Abl, was 
first given wide currency as a linguistic term by 
Grierson in the Linguistic survey of India. Following 
this authority, the name is often applied to the 
Indo-Aryan dialects of the western PandjJb 
(Pakistan), as opposed to the Pam&iAbI fa.r.) of 
the central and eastern districts. The more natural 
f e mi n i n e “LahndT' is now general in South Asian 
scholarly usage, but neither form has ever achieved 
popular local currency. 

1. Status and dialects. Grierson distinguished 
the dialects of the wesien Pandjab as belonging to a 
“Lahnda language" (L), regarded by him as a 
pure example of his conservative "Outer Circle" 
group, from the immediately neighbouring dialects 
he assigned to Pandjabi proper (P.), described as a 
member of bis innovating “Central Group", which 
had come to overlay territory formerly occupied by 
L., although still retaining several L. features. Both 
the failure of Grierson's division of Indo-Aryan 
into "Outer" and "Central" groups to find much 
later support and the absence of any cohesive local 
consciousness of linguistic unity suggest that L. is 
to be regarded less as a language than as a convenient 
linguistic label for a group of dialects. In the latter 
sense, L. may be quite properly be distinguished 


from P. on the basis of such features as the conserva¬ 
tive retention of many irregular past participles, 
the extensive use of pronominal suffixes with verbs 
(suggesting a parallel with the immediately neigh¬ 
bouring Iranian languages), the presence of a dis¬ 
tinctive form of the past substantive verb (L. 
(Viu, ltd "was", P. sf), the non-periphrastic formation 
of the passive (L. suiU- "be heard", P. stiiiid fd-), or 
the sigiuatic formation of the future (L. iurisi "he will 
hear", P. suriegu), many basic lexical items may also 
be collectively distinguished, as iu the common verbal 
stems L. ghinn - "take", thi - "become", wan) - “go" (< 
Sanskrit gyluuiti, slhlyali, 'vrartjali), for P. lai-, 
ho-, fa- (< labhaic, bhavati, ydti). The recognition 
of such differences should not, however, be allowed 
to obscure the fact that the many similarities between 
L. and P. make them closer to one another than either 
are to their immediate neighbours, respectively 
Sindhl and western Hind!. 

Grierson's internal division of L. into dialect* 
groups, based as it was on data of very uneven 
quality, has been rightly criticised (see bibliography). 
While much detailed work still needs to be done, at 
least four such groups probably need to be distin¬ 
guished. 

The main group is that which covers Ihe south¬ 
western Pandjab on either bank of the Indus below 
the Salt Range, including Multan and Bahawalpur, 
also the districts of Dera Isma‘11 Khan and D4ra 
Gh52l Khan. Apparently as the result of earlier 
BaluC migrations from the latter areas, it is also 
widely spoken in eastern BaluCistan and upper Sind. 
In Sind it is called Siraikl (< Sindhl sin “up-river, 
north"), and this term has recently come to be 
generally current in the Pandjab also, replacing 
such local terras as "MultanS”, etc. The absence of 
separate enumeration in the censuses and the 
settlement of large numbers of P.-speaking Muslim 
refugees from India since 1947 in the area makes 
the number of Siraiki-speakers impossible to estimate 
accurately, though a figure of 15-20 million is often 
suggested. Both the number of speakers and the 
fact that Sir&iki (Sir.) is the only variety of L. to 
have been seriously cultivated as a vehicle for 
literature (see § 2. below) go some way to support 
its claim to be considered a separate language. 
Linguistically, Sir. is the variety of L. most distinct 
from I*., as may be most clearly illustrated from 
typical phonological features. Middle Indo-Aryan 
initial and medial geminate voiced unaspirates are 
retained as such in P. and other varieties of L., but 
become implosive in Sir., as in Sindhl, and are in 
phonemic contrast with the corresponding explosives 
(often as a result of Perso-Arabic loans, which are 
very extensive): historical aspiration, whether as h 
or in the voiced aspirate series, is retained as such 
in Sir., where it has been reduced to tonal realisation 
of the adjacent syllables in P.: and, while L. is 
collectively distinguished from P. by the retention 
of tr- as an initial cluster (L. truii-, trdr- “break", 
P. iufi-, tdf-), Sir. is further distinguished by retention 
finally also, without anaptyxis, so Sir. putr “son" 
(< putr a-), but northern L. putlur, PI. puttar. Three 
mam dialects of Sir. may be distinguished, although 
the differences are not particularly marked: these 
are the northern Thall, the central Multftnl, and the 
southern BahiwalpurT. 

To the north of Sir., in and above the Salt Range, 
a number of related dialects arc spoken, of which 
only Awiiiikarl has been properly described. This 
group of dialects is distinguished phonetically by 
the retention of historical aspiration, or its realisa- 
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lion as a high-falling tone, but normally without I 
the low-rising tone of P., and morphologically by I 
the use of extension in -e to mark the singular oblique | 
of unextended masculine nouns. Immediately to 
the east of this "northern L." group (of which the 
HindkA of Peshawar may be regarded as a member 
having many innovating features) is found PfithOhArl, 
the speech of the Rawalpindi area, which appears 
to be an intermediate dialect between it and P. 
Finally, to the south of this, in the §h;lhpOr area, 
a complex group, containing features of P., northern 
L-, and Sir. is encountered. This is clearly a linguistic I 
frontier area, and it is unfortunate that Grierson 
should have chosen it as his standard for the descrip¬ 
tion of L. The number of all speakers of varieties of L. i 
other than Sir. is impossible to estimate accurately, 1 
but may amount to about 7 million. 

a. Muslim literature. While the L.-tpcaking 
regiou was one of the first in the sub-continent to 
fall under Muslim political dominance, and the | 
area has long had a large majority of Muslims in its I 
population (now almost total, since 194?), the 
predominant literary language was naturally always 
Persian until its replacement by UrdQ in the last 
century. Sir. has, however, also been cultivated for 
some types of writing, leading to the creatioa of an 
interesting local literature. 

The earliest record of Muslim poetry in the Fundi Ab 
is in the shalok and hyinus attributed to Farid in 
the Sikh Adi Granth (1604). While their traditional 
ascription to Farid al-DIu Gandj-i Sfoakar (571*664/ 
1175-1265 [?.».]) is exceedingly doubtful, their I 
language does suggest that a composite idiom, | 
based on the Sir. of Multan, long important as the 
seat of influential $flfl dynasties, and the P. of the 
political capital of Lahore, was already well esta¬ 
blished as a local Muslim literary language by the ! 
16th century. This is confirmed by the more reliably 
transmitted works of such slightly later writers as 
Mawlawf c Abd Allah " c Abd!" (d. 1075/1664), author 
of many versified treatises on Islamic law and dogma. 

Only in the 18th century, with the collapse of 
centralised Mughal authority, dees a linguistically 
distinctive tradition of Sir., as opposed to P., Muslim 
literature properly emerge. This literature is nearly 
all in verse, and most of its genres and themes are 
naturally very similar to the contemporary local ; 
literatures being cultivated both in P. and in SindhI. 
The largest single category of writing was probably ! 
tbc versified teaching material produced in the form | 
of short treatises on the tenets of Islam, or rhyming 
Persian-Sir. vocabularies, of little intrinsic literary 
interest. Adaptations of popular Persian maifoiaui- 
themes were also made, the best-known of these 
poems (locally termed Atfta) being the Say/al-MuMk 
by Lu[f ‘All of BahAwalpfir (119/1781) and the 
Yusuf Zutaykhd by c Abd al-Hakim of UC (1218/1805). | 
Local legends were also treated in this form, the best 
early example being from Sind, in the Sassi Punnun j 
by NabI Bal&sb Lagfcarl (1254/1838). 

The chief glory of the literature is, however, its 
Sufi lyrical poetry, whether in the form of the short 
dohfa, cultivated by C AII Haydar of MultSn (d. 
1201/1785), or the longer kd/l, a sung lyric with a 
refrain repeated after each verse, first brought to 
perfection by Sai£al Sarmast (1132-1242/1739-1827) 
of KhoyrpQr in Upper Sind, who wrote with equal 
fluency and immediacy in SindhI also. The finest 
example of the Sir. kdfi arc to be found in the dlwdn 
of Kh*fidia GhulSm Farid (1845-1901), the head of 
an important Cifebtl dynasty, who lived at CadfrSn 
in Bahavsalpflr State. With their subtle blend of a 


sensitive handling of local desert scenery*, and tbc 
most profound Islamic learning, these poems mark 
both the end and the culmination of Muslim writing 
In the local languages of the Indus valley. 

Mention should be made of the Shi*! elegies 
(marfhiya [?.t.]) produced in great numbers from 
Multfin since the mid»iQth century. These represent 
interesting local adaptations of the vast store of 
$hl‘I legendary material found in the popular Persian 
sources, and arc notable stylistically as being typically 
written in alternating sections of verse and prose 
(talcrir), thus directly reflecting the usual style of 
performance of the professional djidkirs at the local 
ma&dlis-i tndtam. 

Traditional genres continue to be cultivated, 
while in recent years a modem prose literature has 
begun to be created. The problem of a uniform adap¬ 
tation of the Perso-Urctu nasta^lik script [see khait. 
». India] to record the many additional phonemes 
of Sir. has yet to be fully resolved. In Sind, no longer 
important as a centre for the production of original 
Sir. literature, older Sir. texts are published in the 
SindhI »ias£Ai script, with its many additional letters. 

There is a much smaller Muslim literature in the 
northern L. Hindko. Writings produced in the 
areas of PdthSharf and Shahpuri are hardly to be 
distinguished from the main stream of Muslim 
Pandi'ibi literature 

Bibliography ; 1. Language. G. A. Grierson, 
cd., Linguistic survey of India , viii, part I, SindhI 
and Lahnda, Calcutta 1919, has a full bibliography 
of the earlier sources; H. Bahri, Lahndi phonology, 
Allahabad 1062. and Lahndi phonetics, Allahabad 
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Shackle, The Siraiki language of central Pakistan, 
London 1976, is a reference grammar of the modern 
language with a full bibliography of later sources; 
idem, Problems of classification in Pakistan 
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examines the internal divisions of L. more widely. 

2. Literature. The best surveys of the liter¬ 
ature (in Urdu) are Kayfl Djampurl, Sirdeki 
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adab, and Hass an al-Haydarl, Sirricki adab, in 
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literal are, c. 1730-1900, in Upper Sind and South- 
West Punjab, University of London Ph. D. thesis 
1972 (unpublished), while detailed aspects are 
considered in idem. The south-western style in 
the Guru Granth Sahib, in Journal of Sikh Studies, 
v/i (1978), 69-87; Styles and themes in the Siraiki 
mystical poetry of Sind. Multan 1976; The Pilgrim¬ 
age and the extension of sacred geography in the 
poetry of Khwcja Ghuldtn Farid, in Attar Singh, 
ed., Soeio-cultural impact of Islam on India, 
Chandigarh X976, 159-70; The Multani marsiya, 
in Isl., Iv (1978), 100-28; and [Muhammad ^iam51 
Multani], Sur-e-djamal , cd. Mahar Abdul Haq, 
tr. C. Shackle, Multan 1977. (C. Shackle) 

LAHORE [see lahawr]. 

LAHCT and NASOT (a.), tvro terms meaning 
divinity (or deity) and humanity, and forming a pair 
which plays an important role in the theology of 
certain Muslim mystics and in the theusophical 
conceptions of the extremist ImAmate. 
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x. Philological considerations. The termina¬ 
tion -it of these two words may be traced to ait 
Aramaic origin. It is also preseut in the words 
malakut (which is ISur'inic, XXXVI, 83), and 
Qabarut which appears in the fiaJith: "Glory to 
the One to whom belongs Ruling Power ( djabmut) 
and Kingship (malaktU).*' So malakut was already 
Arabised in the time of the Prophet. It is a direct 
borrowing from Syriac (malkuto), or Ethiopic 
[malakot), where this word means divinity, the 
Semitic root ’f (God) being lost and replaced by the 
composite noun *igxi ’ abtbir ? Is it a difficult question 
to settle. Muhammad's known relations with Abys¬ 
sinia would lead one to suppose a Ge 4 ez influence. 
Whatever may be the case, Ibn Man?ur, in LA, 
states, without posing the problem, that " al-malnkul 
comes from mulk (kingdom), just as rahabOl (terrify¬ 
ing nature) comes from rakba (terror)." As for 
djabarut, he says that it is the /a ( aMf form of dfabr. 
Consequently, he seems to give these words in -ut a 
right to be cited as Arabic. He is more precise 
with regard to lahut: "SIbawayh thinks that ldh un 
is the original form (asl) of the name of God (Allah )”, 
and he cites a verse of al-A c sh& in which lah is 
understood in the sense of ildh ("god”). Then he 
adds: "As for lahut, if it is correct that it is a word 
drawn from the language of the Arabs, it is derived 
from Idha : Idha 'Ildh al-khalk. yaluhuhum — khalak- 
akvm "He created them". The form of this word 
[wazn) is fa*alut like raghabut (e.g. radjul raghabut: 
a man of desires, naturally carried away by desire) 
and rabam&t ('compassionate nature')." Thus there 
are several examples iri Arabic of words in -at. 
The question as to whether they are, as such, of 
Arabic origin, remains unsettled by the lexico¬ 
graphers. In any case, a Syriac text of Aphraatus 
(4th century) has $hem a/ohutb, followed by shem 
malkitd, the noun of the Divinity and the noun 
of the Kingship, and further on rafinxoxutd (Patrologxe 
Synaque, i, 794). Alohiit may be the equivalent of 
Jdhxit, although Syriac preserved the altf which is 
in the name of God, aldho = ildh, and which forms 
part of the root (cl. the discussions of the gramma¬ 
rians on the formation of the name Allah). Finally, 
one should note that in Syriac, alohiit designates 
the essence or nature of God ( kydno). 

On the origin of ndsut, by contrast, there is no 
information available. Al-Tahanawi in his Dictionary 
oj technical terms has not devoted any article to it. 
Ibn Mansur does not cite this word under the root 
nds or under the root ’ns from which come ins 
and its pi. xtnds, as well as insdn. Here, it is well- 
established, according to Abu ' 1 -Hay tham, that 
the atxj is radical (a>/iyja); this grammarian is 
also ingenious in showing how nds ("men") could 
have come from xtnds, by adding the article al: 
al-unds > alunds > anruis ( al-nds ), and, after the 
dropping of the article, nds. This laborious explana¬ 
tion shows that if the form *uis raises difficulties, a 
fortiori the form ndsut. But Syriac has a word 
( 9 )noshutd with an occulting stroke (m'b'afiond) 
under the altf, indicating that his letter must not be 
pronounced. There is the form without alif, 

which means "man". This can be compared, in 
Sermon xv of the Liber graduum (P.S., iii, 379;, 
with per humxlxtatem Hypostaseos tjtis httmana e 
[ia-ffnunuh d-bar ttc$hb "from the hypostasis of 
the son of man"). So the Syriac origin of the word 
•ididt does not seem to be in doubt; it designates 
human nature. Doubtless it was also chosen because 
of its assonance with Uhit. 

3. Lahut and ndsdt in Christian literature. 


Al-B&kill&itl in the Tamhtd (Cairo 1306/1947) speaks 
of the Christians who claim that the union of the 
Word with the uojii/ is a mixture and mingling 
( i££txldf ura-'mtuddi) like that of water with wine 
(the Jacobites) or with milk (the Nestorians). Some 
claim that the significance of the union of the 
Word with humanity (nJxdf) which is the body, 
consists in its taking it as a temple (haykal) and 
dwelling place (mahall) (86). Further on, al-B.lkillAnl 
reports that for the Christians, the name Messiah 
has two meanings: l&hdt, God (1 lah) and ndsilt, 
created man (ittsdti tnakhlati) : the prayers of Christ 
come from the man, his miracles come from God 
and not from the mail. Bui, demands the Muslim 
theologian, could the same not be said of Moses? 
The production of his miracles comes from the 
divinity, to the exclusion of his humanity (min al - 
IdhQt, dun al-ndsM) (94). For bis part, al-j^juwainl, 
in his Ki/db al- Sh dtnil fS ufd/ tU-din (ed. al-Mashar, 
Alexandria 1969, 583), writes with regard to the 
Christian doctrines concerning the union [ittibdd], 
that the Christians mean by it the manifestation 
of divinity in humanity (gakir al-ldhdt l ald 'l-ndsit). 
But hi the wuy in which they conceive of this mani¬ 
festation, they are divided into three groups. Some 
say that an object placed in front of a polished 
body appears there and can be seen without being 
transferred there and without dwelling there (ua-lam 
yafiullah}; it is in this sense that divinity appears 
in humanity, thus without ftuliil. Others take the 
example of the impression of a seal in wax ; it is the 
seal itself which appears there, although there b no 
part of it which comes to dwell there. The last group 
say that the manifestation of divinity in Christ 
means the same thing as, for Muslims, God's sitting 
on the throne, all cf them agreeing that contact is 
impossible. Furthermore, they express union with 
the image of an act ol clothing oneself (tadarrn 1 ), as 
if they believe that it is possible and true that 
the divinity had taken the body of Christ as clothing 
(dir 4 ). Reference may be made to what H. Corbin 
wrote [Ex Islam xratxten, iii, 285, n. 102), on al- 
Simnani (d. 736/1336). So it may be reasonable to 
suppose that the terms lihut and ndsdt were bor¬ 
rowed from the Christians who wrote in Arabic 
using Syriac sources and originals, particularly the 
Nestorians who had had, as we learn from al-Tawbidl, 
numerous relations with Muslim thinkers, especially 
in Baghdad. It is conceivable that the problem of 
the union of the divinity and humanity in Christ 
had been able to interest the mystics of Islam, 
who were faced with an analogous problem, mutatis 
mutandis. On this subject, the ideas of assuming a 
garment, indwelling and temple are present in the 
writings of St. John and St. Paul, and these images 
were applied not only to Christ, bul also to the 
saints in whom God, Christ and the Spirit are said 
to reside. An echo is to be found in Syriac literature. 
Thus one can read in the Liber graduum (Sermon iii, 
P.S., iii, 71): "And Christ dwells in them" (w-'dmer 
b-hun Masjtiho ); they are "filled with God" (metmalen 
men Aldho). One should note the translation of the 
passage of St. Paul: "You are the temple ol God" 
(I Cor., iii, 16): Haykal eh a(n)/un d-Aldho. The 
Arabic language has the word haykal whose signi¬ 
ficance, according to the lexicographers, is that of an 
adjective which has the meaning of "corpulent", 
"large", "long or high”. This qualification is applied 
to animals and plants, especially the horse when it is 
"high on its hooves" ( fawil ). A building is called 
haykal, when it is raised like a horse on its hooves 
[LA); Ibn Manzur libid.) informs us that the haykal 
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"is stated as being, among the Christians, a temple 
( bayt) in which there is an idol in the likeness of 
Mary (Jlhi sanam *aUi hhalkal Maryam) or even: 
"in which there is the effigy of Jesus and Mary". 
He adds that this name is sometimes given to 
Christian convents. Only lastly does he mention 
the meaning of an idol temple. So it seems indispu¬ 
table that the use of the term haykal to designate 
the place where the Idhut, i.e. the ttflsai, resides is of 
Christian origin. As for the image of clothing, in 
Christian literature, it has the two senses: the 
divine nature wears the form ($iirdt) of 

the earthly man and we wear (tielbesk) the form of 
the celestial man (Aphraatus, Demonstration vi, 
18, P.S., i). As for the Word, it wore ( Pbtsh ) a body 
of dust, and it drew it to its own [divine) nature 
( la-knycUh ) (Dim. jtxiii, 49, P-S. w). But what is 
involved here is the Melkitc doctrine of God made 
body (in Arabic: ilah mutadjassid ), meaning by body 
human nature, or even Allah almuta*annis (cf. St 
Athanasius, P.C. 26, col. 804, where the incarnation 
is identified with “humanisation" £voc- 
vup<oxrr;ot;. According to the Nestorians, the divine 
nature of the Word wears an integral human nature 
and subsists as such in the union, this union being 
that of tvo concurrent wills (covdpeia) in a prosopon 
of union. In the Hook of Hcraclides of Damascus 
(French tr. F. Nau). Nestorius explaines bis con¬ 
ception clearly (158, 212-13), and he expands in 
several ways on the image of the clothing which has 
its own nature, but which nevertheless is always 
and everywhere present with that which bears it, 
for example "on account of the One which is worn. I 
adore the clothing" (ibid., 159). The image of the 
temple is also developed: "The temple is passive 
(trauTj-bt; 6 v oc6q), but not God who gives it life” 
(ibid., 207). In the same sense, I bn al-Pjawrl writes 
in T/UbU Ihlis : "the Christians maintain that Christ 
is two substances, the one eternal, the other created; 
that he had need of nourishment; that he was 
crucified; and that this was on account of his human¬ 
ity" (fu z tla hd/jhd bi-'l-nisdl). But, as a good Muslim, 
Ibn al-Djawal asks “why did not the divine element 
in him (J 4 Aw/) oust that from the ndsdt ?" 

The word lahut is used by Arabic-speaking Chris¬ 
tians. Thus in the History of the Twelve Patriarchs 
of the Church at Alexandria, Severus, bishop of 
al-Ashmunayn (towards the end of the 10th century), 
citing a letter from St. Cyril to Nestorius (Pa/ro - 
logic orientate, i, 434), reports that Christ "died ou 
the cross in his body, while he is living by the force 
of his divinity" (fiayy bi-bumrat Id hilt 1 hi). He 
confesses the Trinity by saying that there are three 
persons (akdnim), one unique nature (fabl'a udkida) 
undone unique divinity (lahiil rtffcid). 

3. The pair Idhtit-ndsfit in the thought of 
al-tfaliadj. The preceding discussion may clarify 
many difficult aspects of Hall&d]ian mysticism. 
According to L. Massignon (Passion*, lii, 51). 
al-Halladi borrowed from the lexicon of the extremist 
ImAml theologians the words lahut and nnstit, 
“however, profoundly modifying their significance". 
In a note he states that it is unlikely that he had 
made this borrowing from the Christians, as was 
formerly believed: "for him, as for the GhulAt. 
nasut, nut sha'sha'ani ('resplendent light’) and amr 
('command') are synonyms, which is in no way 
Christian". But the argument docs not stand up, 
for the question is that of the origin of the words 
and not of the origin of their significance; if, even 
by the coufessiou of Massignon, al-Halladj modified 
the significance of expressions which he took from 


the Im&mls, why would he not have accomodated to 
his own thought some terms which he had taken from 
the Christians? ‘Afifi, in his book al-Tasawunif: 
al-tjfuwra al-rtihiyya fi ’l-Isldm (Alexandria 1963, 
82-3), followed by Kflmil Mustafa al-Sillbl in his 
Shark Dtwdn altfall&fc, has upheld the thesis of the 
Christian origin. But which Christians are concerned ? 
If it is the Nestorians, it seems that, even going 
beyond words, similarities in ideas may be detected, 
allowing for the fact thai in al-Hall3dj there is no 
Christian christology. In fact, the Waliadjian ndsiit 
could be considered the equivalent of the prosopon 
of union in which the will of God and the will of man 
are united, which Justifies L. Massignon’s important 
remark (ibid., iu, 52): “The only aspect through 
which divine action takes part in transforming man 
is not lahut, the creative omnipotence ..but 
this essential, intelligible word which is at the basis 
of every command of the Divine .. Ndsiit, like 
amr, is actually the place where the wills of the 
One who commands and the one who obeys are 
united. As in Nestoriamsm, there is never any 
confusion betweeu the divine essence, Idhut, or as 
L Gardet says (Duu et la destinU tU Vhomme , 49*). 
"the sealed world of the divine essence" and the 
human substance. To mark this irreducible distinc¬ 
tion of the two natures, aiT.Ialladj uses the terms 
laUttiyya and ndsuliyya ; "My observance of what 
b properly Yours differs from Your observance of 
what is properly mine; in fact. Your observance oi 
what is properly mine is divinity ( lahutiyya ) and 
my observance of what is properly Yours is humanity 
(futeltttyya), and even while my humanity 
( ndsatiyya) is lost in Your divinity (Ji Idhuliyyatika) 
without being confused with it, at the same time 
Your divinity takes possession of my humanity 
without having any contact with it” (Ak^bdr 
al-Halhidi, no. r, Arabic text, 8). "He who suppose* 
that lahutiyya mingles with humanity [basManyya), 
or the bashariyya mingles with divinity (uldhiyya) 
is an infidel" ( ibid., no. 25). The synonymous 
uluhiyya-ldhiitiyya and bashanyya ndsiltiyya allow 
us an accurate understanding of the meaning of the 
two terms constructed from Idhut and ndsiit. Let 
us note that Ibn al-FSrid (TiPiyya, 455) uses Idhut 
in the sense of lakiitiyya and ndsiit in the sense of 
ndsutiyya : "I am not diverted by lahut from the 
condition of the place of ray appearance, and I do not 
forget, through ndsSt, the place of my wisdom's 
appearance." If, as for the Nestorians, there is no 
mingling of the two natures, by contrast, when al- 
Hall&di uses the image of clothing, it is to say 
"my temporality is beneath the clothing of Your 
eternity" (hadatJil laid tnuUibis kidamika ); (A khbur, 
no. 1). "O All of ray all ... The all of Your All is 
a clothing worn by my inner significance” (Diwdn, 
7, v. 5: tea kulln htllika ttudbiis hi‘Pia < nd i i). The act 
of wearing this All (fate), that Massignon explains 
by "the delfonnity of the sanctified man” (Passion. 
iii, 35 fi i n- 7). results in the all of the man containing 
the all of God with which he H clothed. "I contain 
in my nil the All of Your All, 0 You, my sanctity. 
You are revealed to me to the point where it is as 
though You were within me" (Diwdn, 44, v. 1). 
Indeed, in the order of the stations of mystical 
ascension, labs comes immediately after kashj. 
Finally, there b also to be found in al-Hallidj the 
image of the haykal which is the corporeal form: 
“The haykal remains on earth, putrefied” (Dlwdn, 
03, v. 2). So it b not simply a question of the divine 
dwelling within him; he must also be transfigured. 
AI-HallAdj asked for "the destruction of the Ka*ba, 
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then its rebuilding with wisdom.” The Ka c ba to 
be destroyed is the “temple of the human body”, 
the haykal “whose transfiguration is to be hastened” 
(Passion, i, 689). .As for myself, He does not veil 
Himself from me for a single moment, until my 
nasu/iyya is lost in His Idhutiyya and my body 
disappears in the lights of His essence” [Akhbar, 
ro; cf. Passion, iii, 52-3). N dsutiyya must then, 
in so far as it is purely human, be assumed by the 
ndsiit, the aspect of God in which union is realised: 
“Glory be to Him whose ndsiit manifested the 
secret of His da2zlmg Idhut's sublimity, in the form 
of a man who eats and drinks” (Diwdn, 9, v. 1). 

The origin of the idea of ndsut conceived by 
al-yalladj must be looked for in the word that, in 
eternity before all creation, God addresses to man, 
the Word which is contained in the uncreated Kur’an. 
To this idea of a pre-eternal conversation between 
God and man is linked all the tfalladjian dialectic 
of Me, You and Him, which underlies the relations 
between Idhut and ndsut, idhutiyya and ndsiiltyya as 
in the following example, “The Yourself which is a 
Him has borne witness to Me” (au c asta ild shahidiha 
'l-huu>i) i.c. that the dialogue between the divine You 
and the human me, on the level of the ndsut, mani¬ 
fests the essence of God (Idhut) in his ipscity (Ah- 
wiyya). 

4. The pair Idhut-ndsui in the thought of 
Iba *ArabI. For Ibn ‘Arab!, the Idhut is the divine 
aspect in the prophet and saint, as supposed to the 
ndsiU which is the human aspect. In a poem concern¬ 
ing knowledge of Jesus ( Fuluhdt , ed. c Uthman 
Yabya, iii, 41, 68-9), one can read: “Ilis Idhut, 
which was in the world of the Invisible, was his 
union (with God: §ihr), was a spirit in whose image 
(rub mumalhthal) God made the secret appear." 
The term sihr (relationship through women) indicates, 
according to 'Uibman Yaby 3 , that no natural 
parenthood is concerned, but the result of a divine 
choice. The spirit is a lifegiver; it is through it that 
Jesus brought the dead to life. Also, generally 
speaking, the Idhut is the life infused in things, and 
the recipient that the spirit brings to life is called 
ndsiit (Fu$u$ al-bikain, ch. x, where it is Christ; 
tr. Burckhardt, no). The same definition is to be 
found in c Abd al-Razz&k al-Kashi (or al-KSshanl 

“The Idhut among the 5 Qfis is life which 
flows into things, and ndsiit is its place {mafiall): 
it is the spirit” (cited by al-TahSnawl, art. Ldhiit). 
Ibn c Arabi does not make systematic use of these 
two terms. There are equivalents in his theory of 
the relation between the two domains of the Kingdom 
l Mu Ik) and the Kingship ( Malakiit ), in that of the 
Light of Muhammad (Nur Muhammad \ and the 
Muhammadan Tree, which is "the totalising, uni¬ 
versal human Tree” (R. Deladri&re, Ibn c Arabi: la 
profession de foi, 62). The Tadhkirat al-khawdss 
(ibid., 62, 133) also says: “The letters cf the Mu¬ 
hammadan Tree are the human nature of its intelli¬ 
gible truth and the veils of its significance.. 

5. The pair Idhdi-nisut in Shi c i thought. 
According to the Imam! conception, different 
planes of the universe exist (cf. H. Corbin, En Islam 
iranicti, i, 35): ldhiit, diabariit tnalakul, ndsiit, [see 
c alam). Ldhiit is the world of secrets 1 al-asrir) 
and the Unrevealed (ibid., 203). The mystical 
relations between Idhut and ndsiit express the different 
aspects of the theophanic conception of the Imam. 
Al-TahSnawI, who discusses ldhiit in his article 
Halarm, refers essentially to Persian texts. It is 
thus finally in Iranian thought that the two terms 
ldhiit and ndsut received the widest reception. 


following what al-llalladj and Ibn c ArabI had written 
on this subject. If comparisons can be made with the 
Christological doctrines of Christianity, particularly 
with regard to the image of clothing (cf. H. Corbin, 
op. laud., iii, 174-5), it must be stated that these 
two terms were henceforth perfectly integrated in 
ShFi imamology. 

We shall mention in conclusion a curious ety¬ 
mology given by al-TahSnawi; ldhiit originally 
derives from the formula: Id huwa ilia huwa: it is 
the custom of the Arabs when they use a complex 
formula in speaking to add something to it (£isi 
xiydda kunand, i.e. the final letter tP, and to cut 
something off it (hadhf kunand -. here ilia huwa). 
The result is that ldhiit is the radiance of the essence 
(tadfalli 'l-dhdt). 

Bibliograph y : given in the article. 

(R. Arnalde2) 

LAhCtI, Abu 'l-^asim, Persian poet and 
revolutionary, was born in Kirmanshah on 4 
December 1887, the son of a petty shoemaker. As 
a youth he joined the struggle for constitutionalism 
in Persia, and in 1908 took part in the fight against 
the royalist troops in Rasht, following Muhammad 
C A 1 I Shah's attempt to reimpose autocracy. After 
the restoration of the Constitution in 1909 he entered 
the gendarmerie and was eventually promoted to 
the rank of major. There, charged with subversion, 
he was condemned to death, but he managed to 
escape taking refuge in the Turkish (now in ‘Irak) 
border town of Sulaymaniyya. In 1915 he returned 
to his home town, and was drawn in the movement 
against Allied intervention in Persia. Around this 
time he also started die periodical Blsutdn from 
KirntitasbAh. and founded a workers' party. In 
the period that followed, he again came into conflict 
with the authorities and migrated to Istanbul. 
While he was there he taught in a Persian school 
and issued the Persian-French periodical Pars. 
Towards the end of 1921 he was allowed to return to 
Persia and was reinstated in the gendarmerie. 
Not long afterwards he headed an abortive revolt in 
Tabriz and, after its failure, fled to the Soviet Union 
(February 1922). 

In the Soviet Union, Lahuti's activities were 
connected mainly with the political and cultural 
life of Tadjikistan, where he took up residence after 
1925. He served as deputy commissar of education, 
and was honorary president of the Tadjik Writers' 
Union. The Soviet government awarded him several 
honours including the Order of Lenin. He died in 
Moscow on 16 March 1957. 

LahQtl was the most outstanding Communist 
poet in Persian, and has been rightly acclaimed as 
one of the founders of Soviet Tadjik poetry. His early 
political verse appeared in the periodicals of the 
Constitutional Period, such as fiub! al-matin, Irdn-i 
naw and Shark. In his poems written before 1922 he 
often displayed sentiments favouring workers and 
peasants. Thereafter, his permanent domicile in the 
Soviet Union strengthened his trend towards Commu¬ 
nism, and his art became progressively identified 
with the literary and political assumptions of the 
Soviet government. The poem Kreml (“Kremlin”), 
composed in 1923, was the first notable indication of 
this development. It recalled Tsarist atrocities and 
condemned imperialism and capitalist exploitation, 
! welcoming the triumph of the Communist Revolution 
j in Russia. LahQtl’s subsequent poems concerned 
themselves largely with his Immediate eiivirorunent, 
I but themes dealing with Persia were not lacking. 
' The poet employed both conventional and new forms. 
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and used non-traditional metres, which were ap¬ 
parently inspired by Russian literary models. He 
also composed songs, and wrote the libretto of 
KHuu-i dhangar ("KAwa the Blacksmith"), which 
was the first original opera to be performed in 
Tadjikistan. His literary endeavours extended to the 
field of translations, which he rendered from the 
works of such writers as Shakespeare, Pushkin, 
Gorkv and Mayakovsky. His diction was simple 
and uncomplicated, and he used a language which 
almost verged on ordinary speech. 

Bibliography: L&hutl, KulliySt, 6 vols., 
Dushanbe 1960-3; REI, viii (1934), 349*35; E.G. 
Browne, Press and poetry of modern Persia, 
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(Mvkibvr Rahman) 

LA‘IB (Li c b, La‘b), the Arabic word for "play” 
(also used var iously in Persian, against Turkish oyun), 
in the Muslim world as fundamental a concept of 
vast sociological and psychological implications 
as in other civilisations. Only a fevr of its aspects 
can be briefly discussed here. The "play” character 
of many important human activities (dance, theatre, 
music, etc.) does not come under our purview', nor 
do ritual games as survivals of pre-Islamic religiously* 
raotivated customs. We find them occasionally 
mentioned, as, for instance, in references to New I 
Year practices, cf. al-Birunl, Afhdr, ed. Sachau, 
216, who also mentions the enactment of a Persian 
religious ceremonial played on seesaws; for a modem 
example from southern Morocco, see M.-R. R.ibatc, 
in Objetset Monies, x (1970), 239*62. The stress here 
is on children's games, but, in Islam as elsewhere, 
no clear dividing line separates the games children 
from those of adults; there is no typological dis¬ 
tinction, the only difference sometimes encountered 
being certain material factors. Al-(?j&hh r Hava twin, 
Cairo 1313*5, iii, 79. ,na y have been aware of this 
circumstance when he singled out playing with 
pigeons as best representing the easy potential 
transition in games from playfulness to seriousness. 
The various expressions of the human play instinct 
and the various types of games were all cultivated 
in the Muslim world. The constant use in literature 
of metaphors built upon combinations with the 
root "to ploy” attest to the concept’s living strength. 

The large role of "play” in Muslim life is all the 
more remarkable as it ran counter to firm religious 
objections. These objections have indeed greatly 
coloured the expressed Muslim attitude toward I 
play. They were no doubt effective in curtailing the 
factual information on games available to us. The I 
Kux’an refers to play (and lakw "amusement") as a 
particularly insidious expression of human unconcern 1 


with man's true task in this world, which is working 
toward salvation in the other world. Much ingenuity 
was spent by Muslim intellectuals on condemniivg it, 
as attested in innumerable statements such as, for 
instance, many verses in the xuhdiyydt of Abu 
’MAtAhiya or ‘All’s indignant rejection of being 
called n til e ab* timzaha (aI-Bal 5 dhurl, .insdb, ii. ed. 
M. B. al-Mahm&dl, Beirut 1394/1974. 151). Not 
dissimilar to the thought expressed by Anacharsis 
(Aristotle, N ieomachcan Ethics, 1176 b 33), that 
playing should be tolerated only when it enhances 
a man’s ability for serious occupations, is the idea 
that all work and no plav dulls the sensitivity of even 
the greatest and most dedicated minds, and light 
relaxation, therefore, is to be tolerated (e.g. F. 
Rosenthal, Humor in early Islam, Leiden 1956, 5, 
and see al-c^idd wa ’i.-hazl), but the authors who 
; quote statements to this effect would hardly have 
gone so far as to include simple games in what they 
meant by relaxation. Worldly wisdom required that 
rulers be warned against excess in playful activity. 
As a matter of fact, "play" in Islam came to be 
considered the exclusive prerogative of children, 
bracketed at times with women also la this respect. 
In the Greek tradition as represented by Bryson 
(ed. M. Plessxier, Heidelberg 192&, 202; cf. also 
aJ-GhaaTJi. Ihyd', riyddat al-nafs, Cairo 1352/1934. 
iii, 63) and used by such influential thinkers as 
Mfekawayh, even children should be permitted 
moderate playing as relaxation only to be better 
.able to tolerate the hardships of education, or 
(according to al-Sa c ada tva ’ l-is c dd, ed. M. Minovi, 
Wiesbaden 1957*8, 360) to acquire serious skills. 
Sometimes, wc find statements to the effect that 
future greatness is foreshadowed in childhood by a 
disdain shown for playing. References to children 
are often routinely associated with play. It was 
quit** natural to have the youth killed in the story 
in KiirYui, XYIII, 74/73. described as having been 
found playing with others (al-Bukhart, Sahib, cf. 
Ibn Hadjar, Fath al-bdri, Cairo 1378*83, i. 232. si, 
25. 33 ; al-Tabari, Tafsir, ad loc.), or to worry that 
Yusufs playing in XII, 12 (the only morally neutral 
reference to "playing” in the Kur’Sn) might im¬ 
plicate his adult brothers (I. Goldziher, Die 
Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, Leiden 
1920, 28 f.), or to explain da e dmls applied in the 
hadith to Muslim infants in Paradise from their 
being similar to water bugs (?) because of their 
playing in the rivers of Paradise (al-Sharif al-Radf, 
Madid sat, Cairo 1387/1967, 406). The Prophet as a 
child is said to have engaged in a game called e a;m 
ffuzaym) waiiddb. described as searching (in the dark) 
for a very white bone tossed far away, with the finder 
being allowed to ride upon his playmates (Lane, 
2087b, 2947a. Lisdn at *Arab, iv, 476; Ibn Zafar, 
4 nbd 3 nudjabd* al-abud y , Cairo n.d., 24); the Prophet’s 
alleged participation in such a game could easily 
have struck strict interpreters of the doctrine of 
l ifma us objectionable and is. in fact, iuentioned 
only very rarely. The Prophet's uncle al-'AbbAs Is 
described as having played Aula as a boy. a game 
mentioned in ancient poetry (*Amr b. Kul&Qin, 
Labld, cl. T. NdkJeke, Ftinf Mo'atlaqdt, i, Vienna 
*899. 47 ; Zharh Dlttdn Labld, Kuwait 1962. 81) 
and described as played with two small wooden 
boards, one twice as long as the other and the one 
being hit with the other (or with a mi^ld*), this 
being in an anecdote intended to show al- c Abbas’s 
innate decency (Ibn ?afar, Anbd*, 52). 

The most influential reference to child's play 
goes hark to the biography of c A*isha, reported in 
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many traditions with only slight variations (lor 
instance, Concordance, s.v. l- € -b ; Ibn Sa c d, 40-5; 
al-BalaJhuri. Ansdb, i, ed. M. Hnrnidullah, Cairo 
1959, 410-12). It happened when the Prophet saw 
c A*iaha Paying on a seesaw [urdjtifia, mardjdfia) 
that she first caught his attention, and he once, or on 
different occasions, came upon her playing with dolls. 
"Dolls” (bandl "girls”, or lu l ba , pi. lu c ab, the typical 
"plaything”) came thus to be discussed intensively 
in the legal literature. The gist of the Sunni jurists’ 
discussion and the problems of detail they chose to 
face can best be captured from Ibn Ha^jar, Fath, 
xiii, 143 f- In sum, dolls were usually given very 
reluctant approval as having educational value 
for training little girls to become good mothers. 
The obvious conflict between the prohibition of 
figurative representations (see El * arL $0 *a] and 
the permissibility of dolls, although often they were 
not realistic representations of living beings, proved 
impossible to solve to everybody's satisfaction. The 
connection with idol worship was only hcsitautly 
mentioned. The ftadflh also informs us that dolls 
were made of wool (SAn, Concordance, iv, 400a, 16 f.) 
to be given to children who were made to fast, in 
order to divert them (as other toys, such as polo 
sticks, might be promised to children as incentives 
for studying, sec Ibn ‘Afeiilu, Tibb al-nufUs, ms. 
Bodl. or Hunt. 518, 70b). Some of '.Vila's toys liad, 
or were seen by the child’s imagination to have, the 
shape of (winged) horses, with the wings made of rags. 
In this connection, al-Gbazzaii. Iftyd', dddb al-satnd *. 
ii, 245) speaks of the "imperfect forms” (of toys) 
fashioned by children from clay and rags as something 
tolerated by SJjAfPis, as he also mentions elsewhere 
{IHytV, dddb al-kasb, ii, 60) animal toys made of 
clay given to children on festivals. 

Numerous names o i games were mentioned as 
being of philological interest and listed because of 
their strange lorms or because of literary connections 
(e.g. al- l Askarl, aI-Talkhi$ /i tna<ri/at asmd' al - 
a&yd*, Damascus *389-90, 718-24, see F. Rosenthal, 
Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 65). We also find 
references to such things as dibindifi. dtrkila,da < ladia 
(a running, and ? catching, game, al-Kall, A mail, 
Cairo 1373, ii, 315; Lisdn al-*Arab, iii, 97), or the 
putting of Jidiritn into u«m£ (al-Kall, ii, 4 f.J, Games 
are given at times names in the form of noun com¬ 
binations or sentences, such as al-mu'allim va 
'l-a4jir "master and hired hand" (T. Hyde, De 
ludis onentalibus, ii, Oxford 1694, 234-6), dii*tukum 
}0±udhunl "I have como to you, seize me” (Hyde, ii, 
240 f.), £hasa wa-xakd for even-and-odd, (Turkish) 
lul Leila "catch Layli" (H. Ritter, Knabenspiele axis 
c Arndra , in Jsi, xxvi [1942], 49-57), etc. Charac¬ 
teristically, the names of games change greatly in 
the course of time so that those found in Hyde from 
the 17th century and even more so those from modern 
times (e.g. K. L. Tallqvist, .1 rabische SprichxtOrler 
und Spiele, Helsingfors 1897, or Ritter) are nearly 
all different from those known from the mediaeval 
literature, quite apart from local differences. 

The philologians no doubt had often no personal 
experience of the games they sought to describe. 
Descriptions are often non-existent, or they are so 
brief as to indicate hardly more than the general 
type of a given game and to be practically useless; 
this is nothing peculiar to Muslim philologians but 
something worldwide, since the play instinct required 
to be satisfied by intricate and volatile rules hard I 
to describe fully. Ambiguities of interpretation are 1 
always presenL Similarities between modern and 
mediaeval names, in the rare cases in which they' I 


exist, do not necessarily indicate that the games 
arc tbe same. Thus, the la*b al-khumaysa mentioned 
by Ibn Kuzman (E. Garcia G6mez, Todo DetiQuxmdn, 
Madrid 1972, «, 3 2 / 33 » 3 6 n- 6 ) is hardly the khemis 
described by A. Robert from Algeria, in Revue 
Africaxne , lxii (1921), 69. The ring ( kkatam ) game 
of prestidigitators is no doubt the guessing game 
described by Robert, but hardly represents all the 
games thus designated (cf. Rosenthal, Gambling, 
62; al-Slmawi, c Vyun al-koku’ib, ch. xx). The modern 
game called bilbil may be related to ancient A ula as 
suggested by Ritter, but wc have no way of knowing 
how far this relationship, if it in fact exists, extends 
to details. 

Of the more important types of games, wc may 
mention here ( 1) guessing games such as kkari 4 l . 
(2) board games of the chess (see shatranbj) and 
backgammon [sec haro ] types and of the mankala 
type which were usually, but not always, played 011 
boards, involving the placing of chips into holes, as. 
for instance, the game of "fourteen" [arba l ata 
'ushara), the throwing of dice acid, of greater anti¬ 
quity in Arabia, of knucklebones (ka*b, pi. ki'&b), 
also in a way the walnut (djawx) game, see also 
kharboa ; (3) skill and sports games, such as ball 
playing, the great favourite of children, often 
mentioned as done in the streets, also played with 
balls and (polo) sticks, see al-Ghazali, IkytV, nyddat 
al-nafs, iii, 53 . further jumping games, catching 
games, the seesaw, imitation fighting games, the 
egg game, also tops (dutvudrna, khuihriif)', dancing 
with a hobby-horse (Aurradl) was apparently not 
practiced as a children’s gaure, cf. M. Gaudefroy- 
Demotnbynes, in Mdl. YVm. Marpaxs, Paris 1950, 
155-60; and (4) “playing" with animals such as 
small birds, pigeons, dogs (add al-DjAbi?, tfayawdn, 
ii, 28, to Rosenthal, Gambling, 58 n. 242a), or reptiles, 
either as an innocent pastime or as a gambling, 
racing, and fighting sport. 

Most childrens games contain an element of 
gambling, inasmuch as they' entail rewards for the 
winners and penalties lor the losers [see giuAnJ. 
This added to the scruples raised by the play concept 
in general and the sura problem ol dolls, and cast 
doubt in the eyes of jurists upon the legality of 
commercial transactions involving toys. In con¬ 
junction with prevailing economic conditions, it 
probably contributed to keeping toys used by children 
mostly simple and makeshift. 

Bibliography : given in the article, in partic¬ 
ular, Hyde, De ludis, and Rosenthal, Gambling. 

For board games, cf. H.J.R. Murray, Board 

game $, Oxford i9$2. (F. Rosenthal) 

LAK x. The most southern group of Kurd 
tribes in Persia. According to Zayn al-‘Abidln, 
their name (Lhk, often LAkk) is explained by the 
Persian word Idk (r 00,000), which is said to have 
been the original number of families of Lak. The 
group is of importance in that the Zand dynasty 
arose from it. The Lak now living in northern 
Luristan [?.t.) are sometimes confused with the 
Lur (Zayn al- c AbidIu), whom they resemble from the 
somatic and ethnic point of view. The facts of his¬ 
tory, however, show that the Lak have immigrated to 
their present settlements from lands further north. 
The Ldkki language, according to O. Mann, has the 
characteristics of Kurdish and not of the Lurl 
dialects [cf. lur). Cirikov, Polevoi diurnal, Si. 
Petersburg 1875. 227. says that "the Lur and 
the Lak speak different dialects, and hate one 
another". 

The Lak appear ill the Sharuf-ndma, i, 323, along- 
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side the Zand, among the secondary Kurd tribes, 
and as subjects of Persia. According to Rabino, the 
Lak were settled in Luristdn by order of Shah 
c Abbas, who wished in this way to create some 
support for the new wdll of Luristan, Busayn 
Khan, whom he had chosen from among the relatives 
of the old Shah ward! At;* beg ( Ta , rlkh-i < A lam-drd, 
369). Of these tribes, the Silsila had formerly lived 
at MAhldasht (to the south-west of Kirnianshah); 
the Dilf&n take their name from Abu Dulaf [see 
AL-gAStM b. <isA]a whose fiefs in the jrd/9th century 
lay iu the north of Luristan [see sultAnabad]; 
the Blfftilin of ZohAb as well as Luristan say they 
come from nl-Mawjil and arc evidently one tribe. 
The Lurist&xi branch seem to have exchanged its 
KurmanJji dialect for Lakki during its sojourn 
among the Lak in the time of Shah ‘Abbas. Even 
after Shah ‘AbbAs there were several Lak tribes 
outside of Luristdn. Zaya aK f Abidin (opening of the 
19th century) mentions among the Lak: the Zand, 
the Mfifl, the BadjiLiii and the Zandi-vi kkla (?). 
To the last tribe (according to Houtum-Schindler: 
Bcgelc) belonged Karim Kijfln Zand (born in Pariya, 
the modern Pari, about 20 miles from DawlatAbad 
on the SuItanabSd road). When at ShlrAz. Karim 
Khan sent for the Lak tribe of Baranwand. In 
1 2121 1797 the Bayr.inwand and the Barjjilan actively 
supported Muhammad Khan Zand in his attempt to 
seize power from the Ivadjars (Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges, .4 history oj Persia, London 1833, 46, 
58; R. G. Watson, A history of Persia, London 1866, 
116). Under the Kadiars, several Lak tribes were 
broken up. The Zand have almost completely 
disappeared; in 1830 remnants of them were to be 
found among the Ba^jilin of Khfmikin (Khurafcld- 
Efendi, Siydhai-ndme-yt \fudud, Kuss.tr. 112, 221); 
there arc still a few Zand families in the DorA- 
l'araman district to the south-east of KirmAushAh 
(RMM, xxxviii, 39); a section of the ‘Aniala of 
Pusht-i Kun claims to be descended from the Karim 
KhSn tribe. At the present day, there are MafI at 
Waramln, Tehran and Kazwln. 

According to a good list compiled by Rousseau 
at KirmAusijAh in 1807 (cl. Fttndgrubcn dcs Orients, 
Vicuna 1813, iii, 85-98), there were considered as 
Lak the following tribes: Kalhur, MafI. XAuakl, 
Djtilllwand, PAyrawand, Kulyitf, $uflwanri, Bahrain - 
wand, Karkukl, Tawalt, Zflyirwand, Kakiiwand, 
K Ami wand, Ahmad wand, BohtO’ 1 , /uliya, Harsiru 
and jihayldiwand. 

According to O. Maun and Rabino, the Lak tribes 
of Lurist&n arc as follows: SiUila (9,000 families!, 
DilfAn ( 7 , 47 °)- Tirhan-.Ainra*! (1,582 families!, 
the Bayrflnwand (6,000 families) and DAI wand (i.ooo 
families) forming part of the Bala-giriwa group, a 
total of about 15,000 tents. The Bayranvard and 
Dffllwand live to the east of Khurramabad around 
the sources of the river which flows through this 
town; the Silsila and the Dilfan occupy the beautiful 
plains of AHshtar and Khawa respectively, while 
the TirhAn (perhaps — Tarkhan, i.e. “exempt from 
taxes") live between the left bank of the Sayuiara 
and the lower course of its left-bank tributary from 
Khurramabad. The territory occupied by the Lak. 
and including northern and uorth-western LuristAu 
is sometimes called LakistAn. 

The cohesion of the Lak tribes is evident from 
the fact that even before 1914 the Silsila, DilfAn 
and TirhAn were mined under the authority of 
Na*ar ‘AH jC^in of the Anirfi 9 ! elan. In addition to 
the bonds of tribe and language, there is that of 
religion, for all the L)ilf 5 n and many of the ‘Amala 


of Tirhan belong to the extremist §hi ( a sect of the 
Ahl-i Bay#: fo.r.J. 

Biblographie : E. Boer, Das Tarik^-i Zendije, 
Leiden x8S8, pp. xviii, xxvi; Zayn al- { Abidin 
Shlrwanl. Bustan al-siydha, Tehran 1315, 53a; 
0 . Mann, Skisu d. LurdiaUcte, in SBAA. Wien 
(1904), x 173-93; O. Mann, Die Mundarten der 
Lur-St&mme, Berlin 19x0, pp. xxii-xiv; to the 
number of tribes speaking "I-Akkl", the author 
adds the Kalhur of Kirminsii&h and the Mlkl 
of the Pusht-i Kuh ; Rabino, l^es tnbus du Luristan, 
in RMM (1916)1 Minorsky, Notes sur la secie des 
AhU-l!aqq, in RMM, xl (1920). 36- 
z. The name given to themselves by the Gjjazi- 
Kuinuk, a people living on the eastern Koy-su in 
central Daghist 3 n (see the next article and kumuk, 
also Erckerl, Dcr Kauftasu $ iouI seiner VOUter, 
Leipzig 1887. 248-57, and Dirr, Die heutieon Namen 
dcr kaukasischen VOther, in Petcrmanns MitUil. 
C1908I. 204-12). 

On the other hand, the term l-6k in Armenian 
and Lok-i (plural Lek-cbi) iu Georgian means the 
Lezgi/l^gzi of DagftistAn (where the e may certainly 
designate the value of d/u: LAgzl). This last name 
seems to have been applied to the highlanders of 
Klira, living in and around the sources of the Samur, 
and later to have been extended to all the people of 
DAgtpslAn, although no people of the Caucasus 
actually call themselves Lezgi/Legzi. Marquart, 
Beilrdgi sur beschichU and Sage von Eran , in ZDMC, 
xlix (1895), has attempted to explain the Arabic 
al-Lakz by the addition of the Persian suffix - si 
to the name Lek (or Lak), cf. Sag zi, “inhabitant of 
SStt&nV. (V. Minorsky) 

LAK (self-designation: Lak, Lakucti; Russian 
variants: Lak(tsi), Kazikumukhftsi); Avar: Tumaw, 
pi. Turnal; Lezg: Vakholshu; Dargiii; Vuluguni, 
VuleCuoi; other: Kazikumukh (from Arabic GhAri. 
warrior for the faith, and Kumukh, the political 
and cultural centre of the Lak territory, see kumuk] ), 
a Muslim peopled the Caucasus 
The Lak language belongs with Dargiu, Kaytak 
and KubaCi fo.w.] to the Dargino-Lak (Lak-Dargwa) 
group of the Northeast-Caucasian language family. 
There are five dialects of the Lak language. Afchti 
Kuli, Balkhar, Vitskji. ViLbli and Kiimu^. The 
Kumukh dialect forms the base of the Lak literary 
| language, as Kumukh was, anti is, the cultural and 
economic centre of the Lak territory. Lak was 
originally (since the late 19th century) written in th« 
Arabic script; this was changed to the Latin script 
in 1928, since 1938 it has been written in the Cyrillic. 
Prior to the establishment of Lak as a written 
language, Arabic served as the literary language 
of the Lak people. Lak at present one of the nine 
official literary languages of the Dagestan ASSR, 
although it is no longer used as a medium of in¬ 
struction iu the schools (Lak served as a language 
of education among the Laks until the fifth year, 
between the late 1920s and the late 1560s; virtually 
all education since then has been conducted only 
in Russian). 

The Lak* arc inhabitants of the mountainous 
central region of the DAgiiistan ASSR. They live 
primarily in the basins of the upper KazikumuljL 
Tlcn-»rrakl!. and Khaiar Koysu riven; located in Lak 
and l>uli districts, and in separate settlements in the 
districts of Tsudakhar, Akusha, RutuI, Kurakh, 
Caroda, and Dakhadaev. In 1844 many Laks were 
resettled in the steppes and foothills north of the 
Andi Ridge in what is now “Novo Lakskiy" (“New 
Lak") district of the DughistSn ASSR. According 
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to the 1970 Soviet census, there were 85.822 Laics 
in the USSR, of whom 72.240, or 84-2%, lived in 
DAghistln (1926 population, 40,380; 1939 population, 
63.529)- Although the Laks are reported to be the 
most Russianised of all D2&bist2nis, according to 
the 1970 census only 3.7% of the Lak population 
considered Russian their native language, with 
95-8% considering Lak their native language. 

According to legend, the Laks were conquered 
by Abft Muslim in 777 [sic) and converted to Islam, 
making them the first Dagfristani people to be 
Islamicised. However, it is more likely that the 
final conversion did not occur until the 13th century, 
with some Christian and Jewish traditions surviving 
up until the 15th century. The Lak* are Sunn! 
Muslims of the Shafi c i school. 

Legend has it that the Shah-Baala was the first 
Muslim ruler of all DaghrstSn and founder of the 
Shamkhal dynasty, which reigned at Kumukh until 
the 17th century. At this time Kumukh, which had , 
been established by Abu Muslim as the seat of the ’ 
ruler of DSghistan, was renamed Kazikumukh. | 
In the 14th century, the rulers of Kazikumukh . 
adopted the title "Shamkhal" (supposed etymology ' 
from Sham — Syria, suggesting descent from the 
former Arab governors). During the rsth and i6th 
centuries, at the time when the ShamkhaJs ruled a 
large part of central and coastal Daghistan, a second 
capital, which also served as a winter residence, 
was established at Tarku in the Kumuk territory’. 
In 1640 the Laks broke away from the rule of the 
Shamkbalatc, replacing it with appointed khakhlavai 
(from Arabic khalk "people", and Lak lavai "su¬ 
preme"). Although appointed administrators, their l 
chief function was that of military leaders, and as 
such they received laud and tribute as payment. 

With the death of the last Kazikumukh khan, 
Agalar, the Lak territory was incorporated in the 
Daghistin oblast', and became an integral part of the 
Russian empire. By 1842 both the Lak territory and 
Avaristftn had come under the control of Sham*! 
(9-t’O and his Murids, and in 1877. during the Russo- 
Turkish War, the 1 -afc beks, together with other 
DAghKtSni feudal lords, staged a revolt against 
Tsarist rule. This revolt was, however, put down, 
resulting in a greater integration of Dagtp 5ian 
the Russian empire. 

The Laks are reported to have been the first 
mountaineer DSghistAni people to establish a feudal 
system. Their feudal society was comprised of the 
khans: the bagtai (beks), i.e. the khAn’s family and 
the nobility, the eanb'i, i.e. children of marriages 
between beks and women of lower social orders: -'he 
uzdenta! luzdrn), I.e. free peasants (the numerically 
largest class); the rayai or serfs: and the lag'an 
or slaves. This feudal system coexisted with a system 
of free societies based on the patriarchal clan (/«- 
khum), which was made up of one or more extended 
families. These free societies were ruled by the 
village t adat. Within the tuklfum, there was mutual 
help in work and family affairs, as well as group 
responsibility in vendettas, which were under the 
jurisdiction of the *adat. Although exogamy was not 
forbidden, an endogamic marriage system prevailed. 

The traditional economy of the Laks was based 
upon transhumance, with sheep and goat raising, 
and home industries (leather working, pottery, 
weaving, gold and metal smithing, etc.). These 
activities still play a large role in the village eco¬ 
nomies. Due to the lack of fertile land in the moun¬ 
tainous regions of the Lak territory, agriculture 
played only a minor role in the Lak economy, and 


iniKrant working was common (with the highest 
rate of migrant labour among any Daghistani 
people). In the steppe and foothills of the new Lak 
territory of northern DaghistAn, horticulture, 
vineyards, agriculture and silk production are 
important activities. In the larger towns in the Lak 
territory, there is a rising level of industrialisation 
(flour milling, printing, etc.). 

The first written documents of the Lak people 
appear in the 15th century. A rich religious and 
didactic literature appears in the 18th and 19th 
centuries (‘Umar of Balkar, Cibftrl Sa*Td Wusayn, 
HAdjdJf MGsA HaflidJJ. etc.), lyrical literature in the 
late 19th century (YQsut Ka<Jl Murkulinskii), as 
well as historical ($hah*l Nitsovkrinskii). I-ak 
literature of the Soviet period was established by 
HArQn Sa^dov, who u*as both the first DAgljistAni 
dramatic author and the author of the first Bolshevik 
DAghistani journal, Ilf 1 ("The Messenger"). Other 
Lak authors include Sa*Id (iabiev, Abutaiib Gafurov, 
Abdurahman Omarov, and Efendi Kapiev (who 
wrote in Russian only). 

Bibliography : A. Beuitigseu and H. Carrfere 
d'Encausse, ( 'ne rfpublique musuitna ne : le Daghec- 
tan, aperfu dbnographigue, in REJ, x.w (1955), 
i-$y>S’arodl Dagestan*, Akademiva Nuuk, Moscow 
I 9 J 5 J S. A. Tokarev, Etnogra/iya narodov SSSR, 
Moscow 19SR; Geiger, Hala*u-Kun, Kuipers and 
Menges, Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, 
The Hague 1959. Mladopis'nunnic yazlhi narodor 
SSSR, Akademiva Nauk, Moscow 1939; Sarodt 
Kavkaza, i, Akademiva N'auk. Moscow i960: 
Bennig?en, The problem of bilingualism and 
assimilation in the Xorth Caucasus, in Central 
Asian Review, xv/j (1967), 205-1 x. See also 
uaohimAn and al-k.vbk. (R. Wixman) 

LAKAB (a.) nickname, and at a later date 
under Islam and with a more specific use, honorific 
title (pi. alkdb). For suggestions about its etymology, 
see L. Caetani and G. Gabrieli, Onomasticon arabicum. 
i. Fonte-intrnduzione, Rome 1915, 144 * 5 ; aud for 
its place in the general schema of the composition 
of Islamic names, see ism. 

The lakab seems in origin to have been a nickname 
or sobriquet of any tone, one which could express 
admiration, be purely descriptive and neutral in 
tenor or be insulting and derogatory. In the latter 
case, it was often termed nabaz, pi. ani>dz, by-form 
labaz: cl. al-Baydawi on sura XLIX, It, "In com* 
mon usage, nabtiT is particularised for an unpleasant 
lakab". The grammarians, in their love for schematise- 
tion, divided alkdb into simple ( mufrad) ones, 
comprising only one word, and compound ( murak- 
*ob) ones, comprising two or more words, but this 
division has neither historical nor semantic signi¬ 
ficance, beyond the obvious point that as Islamic 
society developed and became more complex, 
honorific titles tended to become lengthy and grandi¬ 
loquent. 

1. The pre-Islamic and the earliest Islamic 
periods. Already in these times, we have many 
examples of Bedouin leaders, poets, orators, etc. 
with nickname*, c.g. Akil al-Murar, al-Abra<, 
al-Mutalaimnis, e X > id al-Kalb, Mukabbil al-Rih, etc., 
and from the ‘Abbitsid period we have Dik al-Djmn, 
Sari* al-GJiawinl, etc. These names might relate 
to physical characteristic or defects, to striking 
lines In a poet’s verses, to incidents in the holder’s 
life, but often to events whose significance is now- 
lost in the mists of time. Explanation of the more 
unusual and bizarre names dtew the authors of 
literary biographical works into much fandful 
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theorising, cl. dgftdnf, ed. BOiak. xviii, 209, ed. 
Beirut, xviii, 480-1, on the origins of the name 
Ta’abbata SJjarran, and for a useful list of such 
names, together with explanations drawn from the 
sources, A.-C. Barbier de Meynard, Sarrums et 
sobriquets Wans U 1 lUtiralure arabe, in JA, Ser. ro, 
ix (Jan.-June 1907), 173 - 244 , 365**28, x (July-Dee. 
1907 ). 55 * 1 18, I 93 - 27 J. 

The giving of nicknames was dearly widespread in 
early Arab society, where the number of personal 
names was limited and where there was, as in the 
Arab world today, keen observation of personal 
foibles, physical peculiarities, etc.; anti from the 
Arabs, the practice spread to the Persian, Turkish 
and wider Islamic world. The persona! connection 
of such nicknames is presumably behind the oft- 
quoted anonymous line of poetry, "It is rare that 
you see a man whose character is not revealed, if 
you consider the matter, in his lakab" AIThnVdihi. 
who devotes two out of the ten chapters of his 
I ofd } if al-ma ( drif to the alkdb of prominent literary 
and political figures, quotes this verse iri reference 
to the philologist al-Mubarrad [?.v.], and makes the 
curious observation that the people of Baghdad 
and NIshapur were celebrated for their facility in 
coining appropriate nicknames; he gives iiumcrou> 
examples from each town, some quite grotesque, but 
unfortunately omitting to explain—if he ever knew— 
the origins of the names (cd. I. Aby&ti and H. K. 
al-$ayrafl, Cairo i960, 46, 53 - 4 . tr. C. E. Do&worth. 
The book of curious and entertaining information. 
Edinburgh 1968, 63, 66-7). 

Some nicknames were clearly given as tiomsna 
bom (itigurii, aimed either at attracting a favourable 
future for the recipient or else at averting harm. 
Thus arose the practice of giving antiphrastic and 
apparently unpleasant names and nicknames in 
order to avoid attracting the evil eye [see c avn] 
which might otherwise fix itself on something 
wholesome and perfect; whilst slaves and other 
persons of little importance might be given eu¬ 
phemistic and enphuistic names, such as those of 
flowers, jewels, perfumes, etc. Thus the caliph 
al-Mutawakkil called one of his slave concubines, 
the mother of al-Mu ( tazz, I>abll.ia "the hideous 
one" because she was famed for her beauty. 
Euphuism is seen in such names as Yakut (lit. 
"jaeynth, ruby”l and DjidjoK (< Turkish £Uek 
‘•flower", the slave mother of the caliph al-Muktafl). 
and a good example of antiphrasis in the name of 
Kafur al-Ilshshldl [f.i/.] (kAftir “camphor" being 
white and fragrant, whereas K&fflr was a black 
eunuch, proverbially noisome and malodorous 
[see tcuA$I. i. In the Central Islamic lands]). In 
these connections, there is an interesting passage 
in Ibn Durayd’s A*. al-I&tikdb, ed. Wtittenfeld, 
4-5, in which he quotes al- c Utbl as having once been 
asked. "How is it that the Arabs give their sons 
names which are considered unpleasant (min- 
tashna c a), yet give their slaves name* considered 
pleasant (mustafrsaiut) ?’’ AMUtbl replied that the 
Arabs gave their sons names with their enemies 
in mind, whereas they gave their slaves any names 
they wanted (i.e. without any ulterior motive). 
Ibn Durayd then goes on to give examples of names 
given to sons which would augur well against their 
enemies 'aid a'dd’ihim), expressing 

violence, harshness, bellicosity and endurance, e.g. 
Ghaiib, Zdlini, Mukbil. Ifcabit. etc. (see further, 
M. P. K is ter. Call yourself by graceful names.. . 
in Lectures in memory of Professor Martin B. Plessntr, 
Jerusalem 1970)- We are here perhaps straying into 


the realm of the ism proper rather than the lakab, 

I although the names given to slaves and sluvegirls 
may be considered as 1 Ukab replacing those persons’ 
first given names. 

The fondness of the Arabs, and of fturayab in 
particular, for giving satirical and opprobrious 
| nicknames is condemned in Kur’in, XLIX, 11, 
where there is a warning against the practice of 
groups of both men and women mocking at each 
. other, "Do not scoff at each other or give each other 
derisory nicknames (t oa-ld talmisii anfusakum 
wa-ld tandbazu bi ‘l-al/tdb)". This sflra is accounted 
late Medinan, from a year or two before Muham¬ 
mad's death, by Nbldeke ( Gesck. its Qor&us. i, 22r) 
and Montgomery Watt [Companion to the. Qur'an, 
London 1962, 237); it may be that the Prophet 
I was feeling particularly aggrieved by nicknames 
given to him in the past by his opponents and by 
the Hypocrites, like that of al-Abtar “the childless 
one", even though the sabab ul-lonail was, according 
to the commentators, the women’s insults to Muham¬ 
mad’s wife Safiyya bint Huyayy because of her 
origin from the Jewish tribe in Medina of al-Na<jIr 
, (cf. Salc-NYherry, A compendious commentary on the 
Qurdn, London 1896, iv, 70-1). 

1 Yet whilst retaining for some time to come its 
derogatory and insulting aspects, the lakab tended to 
be transmogrified into higher roles within Islamic 
society. In one direction, it evolved into the uom- 
dc- pi nine of authors and artists, the makkla ? or 
tak/jallm fa.e.], above all in the Persian. Turkish 
; and Indo-Muslim worlds, such as we find in the 
I name of the Persian poet i&akani [?.u.] or the 
pseudonym adopted by the $afawfd Sjjah Isma'fl I 
for his Azeri Turkish verses [see Isma c !l I. 2. His 
poetry). Most significantly for the development of 
Islamic culture, the lakab developed from being a 
1 nickname of praise or admiration (as in such examples 
as MulMib al-Asinna "he who played with lances" 
for the pre Islamic poet c Amir b. Malik, famed for 
his prowess in battle) into becoming an honorific 
title, conferring status and prestige on its owner, 
since it frequently implied a specially close relation¬ 
ship to the sovereign or the divinity or else a reward 
for personal bravery or services to the state. As 
such, the lakab was to have an extended life-span 
in the Islamic world—more particularly, in those 
j parts of lying between Egypt and India, though 
! these honorifics were also to be found to a more 
, limited extent in Muslim Spam and North Africa, 
I see below, 3—right up to the 19th and early 20th 
1 centuries, when floridity and hyperbole went out 
of Islamic tituiature just as they did from literature 
and othet aspects of culture. 

It is not difficult to discern why such titles became 
eagerly sought after; the desire to stand out above 
the rest of mankind is a universal one. Indeed, 
al-Kallcaghandl, in his $ubh ai-a'shd, v, 440, following 
the line of traditional Islamic aita’il literature 
writers, traces what he calls the alkdb al-madh \ra- 
nu ( ut back to such figures as Abraham al-Khalil 
i “the friend of God”, Moses al-Kallm “the one who 
• spoke with God", Jonah Dh u ’l-Nun “the man in 
I the fish", etc. Within a formalised, hierarchial 
society such as the Islamic one became iu the e Ab- 
biisid period, modes of address, insignia or rank 
j and office, dress, etc. all contributed to the fixing 
j of a man’s status in society and the state, and as 
such were prized as the visible and audible symbols 
of success in the temporal world. In this process 
of the spread of honorifics, there were -as for other 
aspects of early Islamic culture—the precedents of 
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the earlier Near Eastern civilisations, the Romano* 
Byzantine and the Persian ones, to provide an 
element of continuity with the past. 

The early Arabs knew from their contacts with 
the Byzantines on the Syro-Palestinian borders that 
a complicated system of honorific titles and modes 
of address existed for Byzantine civil and military 
dignitaries. Allies of the Greeks, such as chiefs of 
the Ghassinids [sec ohassAn] like aiyarith b. 
Djabala and his son alMurvJhir. were honoured by 
having the honorary title of patrieius bestowed on 
them; this term found its way into general Arabic 
usage as bifriklbafrik [see bit*!*]. In Achaemenid 
Persia, the characteristic expression of pomp and mag¬ 
nificence (|Acr«Xo 7 Tperceta) through grandiloquent 
titles was familiar to Herodotus (i, 139), who further 
mentions (viii, 85) that meritorious servants of the 
state were enrolled in the list of "the king’s bene* 
factors" f'opoaa7YT)<;). Under the SAsanids, the 
great men of state were likewise honoured by the 
award of a wide range of honor!fics, e.g. the title 
buzurg fratruiddr "chief executive" for the emperor’s 
chief counsellor and minister; Mahisht "the greatest 
[of the ruler's servants]"; HazArmarri "[with the 
strength of] 1,000 men" for military commanders; 
and various compounds including the sovereign's 
name, e.g. Zhfiyedhin Khusraw" "eternal Kh.". 
Hormuzd VarSt "wild boar of H.", and many with 
tahm "strong" like Tahm SfcSpflr or Tallin Yazdigird. 
These honours were usually completed by the grant 
of robes of honour, the later Islamic hhil'a [?.v.] 
(see Noldeke-Tabari, Geschichic der Perser und 
Araber stir Zcit der Sasaniden, 8 9, 443 and n, x; F. 
Justi, Iranisches Namcnbuch, 3x8; A. Christensen, 
L'Iran sous Us Sassanides 9 , Copenhagen 1944. II 3 -W, 
326, 409*11). 

2. The period of the caliphate. The wide 
dissemination of honorific titles in the Islamic 
world began at the top, with the adoption of regnal 
titles by the caliphs. Later historians, projecting 
backwards what had become common practice 
in their own time, attributed the use of such titles 
to the Umayyads and even to the Orthodox caliphs. 
AI-MasSklf, in his, K. al-Tanbih, 335, tr. 431-3, 
cites pro-Umayyad traditions to the effect that tho 
Umayyads had honorific? of the theocratic type 
which had by two centuries later become familiar 
from ‘AbbSsid practices, e.g. al-NA$ir Ji-bak(i Allah 
for Mu^wiya, al-KAhir bi-‘awn All Ah for Maslama b. 
‘Abd al-Malik and al-Muta'azziz bi'llih for Ibr&hlm 
b. Walld b. ‘Abd al-Malik; but he rightly rejects 
these traditions as weak and uncorroborated by 
the historians and biographers (cf. E. Tyan, Institu¬ 
tions du droit public musulman. i. Lc calx fat, Paris 
* 954 . 486-7). Similarly, the epithets attributed to the 
Orthodox caliphs, such as al-Siddik "he who testifies 
to the veracity of the Prophet’s mission" for Abu 
Bakr. a!-F 5 rQk "the just" for 'Umar and Dhu 
’l-NOrayn "possessor of the two lights" for ‘Uthinin, 
are probably of early growth (cf. al-Kh"AmmI, 
Majdtib al-'ulum, ed. van Vloten, 105), but must 
nevertheless have been applied only after the deaths 
of their owners. 

Honorifics of a theocratic nature, expressing 
dependence on God, reliance on Him, or participation 
with Him in the work of ruling, are really an innova¬ 
tion of the early ‘Abbasid period. B. Lewis has 
stressed the importance of the atmosphere of messia¬ 
nic expectation around the time of the ‘AbbSsid 
revolution, when the worldly Rcalpolitih of the 
Uinayyads and their animus against the Prophet’s 
kinsfolk, the ‘Alids, was replaced by what it was 


hoped would be the reign of divinely-guided justice; 
and these feelings favoured the adoption of religious- 
based titles by al-Man$ur and his successors. The 
first ‘Abbasid caliph, Abu ' 1 -‘Abb 5 s al-Saffab, had 
no formal regnal title, though his partisans may well 
have attributed to him various names with messianic 
implications. His successor Abu Dja‘far formally 
adopted the lakab of al-Mao?ur bi’IIah "he who is 
helped by God to victory", and the chiliastic tone 
of early ‘AbbSsid titulature is especially clearly 
seen in the alkab of his successor al-Mahdl bi’llali 
"the divinely-guided one" and then of al-H 3 di 
ila l-bakk "the one who directs towards the divine 
truth" (cf. Lewis, The regnal titles of the first Abbasid 
caliphs, in Dr. Zakir Husain presentation volume , 
New Delhi 1968, 13-22; F. Omar, A note on the 
faints {t,e. epithet) of Me early 'Abbasid caliphs, in 
'Abb&siyy&t, studies in the history of the early 'Ab¬ 
bas ids, Baghdad 1976, 141-7). In subsequent ‘Ab¬ 
basid usage, the apocalyptic element is less promi¬ 
nent, but the honorifics still express reliance upon 
and submission to the deity, or confidence in His 
guiding power, e.g. al-Wathifc bi'liah "he who puts 
his trust in God" and al-Mu^I* bi’llih "he who shows 
himself obedient to God" (cf. Tyan, op. cit., 483 ff.). 

It is notable that the ‘Abbasid honorifics up to 
the later 4th/ioth century and the period of Buyid 
control in Bagtjd&d are formed essentially with 
participles or adjectives of a passive or reflexive 
character, thereby emphasising the supremacy of 
God’s controlling power and the vital securing of 
His favour for the business of ruling in conformity 
with the S^ari'a, the ideal, if not always the practice, 
of the ‘AbbSsids. A. Abel has noted that the ‘AbbSs- 
ids' great rivals in North Africa and Egypt, the 
FAtimub, had, in order to press their superior claim, 
as they saw it, to the caliphate and imimale, to 
adopt a more aggressive and active form of titulature 
(Lc khalife, prlsence sacrie. in Stud, /s/., vii [1957], 
38 ff.). This new type of titulature reflected the rcle 
assigned in Ismi^li cosmogony to the Imam s in the 
hierarchy of intelligences emanating from the god¬ 
head. and it actively associated the holders of these 
titles with God’s direct working in the world. Thus 
we have aMyi’im bi-‘amr Allah "he who takes 
charge of the execution of God’s command" for 
the Mahdl <Ubayd Allah's successor Abu M-Kasim 
Muhammad; and from the time of ai-MuHzz’s 
accession onwards (341/953). honorifics of the 
Fi|imids are all active participles or adjectives 
emphasising the ruler's decisive part in the implemen¬ 
tation Of God’s will in this world, e.g. al H 5 kim, 
a!-Amir, al-?4fir, etc., usually with a complement 
like -.. li-din Alldh or ... bi-amr A lldh. 

Not surprisingly, the ‘Abb&sids strove from the 
latter years of the 4th/roth century onwards to 
emulate these activist forms of titulature, in order to 
emphasise their own position as upholders of the 
Sunua; whence titles like al-fcCa’uii bi-‘an»r AH 5 h 
appear in the middle years of the 5th/nth century 
arid ones like al-NS$ir li-din Allah and al-Zfkhir 
bi-amr Allah in the early 7th/13th one. In all these 
cases, the lakab might be adopted as a new regnal 
title on the caliph's accession; but increasingly, the 
t call 'l-'ahd or heir to the throne was given a lakab 
as soon as he was invested formally as heir to the 
reigning monarch, with his own kunya and/or 
honorifics thereafter appearing on the coinage 
sidc-by-side with those of the actual caliph. This 
lakab usually remained with the heir once he acceded 
to the caliphate proper; but occasionally, the lakab 
adopted by such an heir-apparent was exchanged 
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for a different, often more grandiloquent one on his 
obtaining the throne. Thus al-Mutawakkil’s original 
laftab, during the period when lie was his brother’s 
heir, was al-Munta?ir, but this was changed on the 
second day of his succession to the caliphate (232/ 
847) by the chief kddi Abl Du'fid to al-Mutawakkil 
(al-Mas‘udI, Murudj al-dkahab, vii, *89 — ed. Pellat, 
§ 2872; cf. Tyan,©/>. cit ., 280, 486). 

If the caliphs could assume splendid and sonorous 
honorific* themselves, it lay also within their power 
to confer titles on their servants and supporters, 
in the first instance to their viziers and secretaries 
and to their military commanders. The process dates 
from the early 3rd/9th century, and at least until 
the following century it was practised comparatively 
sparingly by the ‘Abbasids. The Persian secretary 
al-Fadl b. Sahl f?.t*.}, former protdgC of the Barmakls 
and eventually vizier to the caliph al-Mahnfln, 
exercised the functions both of uaslr and amir, 
and by 196/811-12 he is found with the honorific Ofou 
'1-Riyflsatayn “possessor of the two executive 
functions”, sc. ol civil administration and military 
leadership. Around the same time, the Persian 
general T*hir b. al-Husayn l?.r.] f founder of the 
line of T^hirid governors in I£hiir 3 sAn and ‘IrAk. 
received the lakab of £>hu I-Yamlnayn "possessor 
of two right hands, the ambidextrous" (various 
explanations for this phrase are in fact given lit the 
sources; it had already been used in the earliest 
Islamic times as a synonym for "liberal, open- 
handed". e.g. by the great poetess al- Kh ans.V 
when elegising her brother SaJshri; al l adl b. 
Sahl’s cousin ‘.All b. Abl Sa l Id received that of 
Dhu M-Kalamayn "possessor of the two pens" 
(either alluding to the two principal government 
departments of finance and the army, or else to 
"the two modes of writing", sc. Arabic and Persian) ; 
whilst later in the century, in 269/885, the vizier 
Sa f ld b. Mukhallad was granted by al-Muwaffuk 
the title Qhu M-WizJratayn "possessor of ihc two 
vizierates" (referring either to the two spheres of 
power, civil and military, or recognising Sard's role 
as servant both of al-Muwaffak and the titular 
caliph al-Mu'tamid) (see D. Sourdel, l.e vixiral 
'abbasidc, i, 201-3, 3 i 9 **o, ii, 678.681). 

This type of lakab containing a dual expression 
was, however, one known before this time, as is 
attested by the name Dftu T-Nflrayn for the caliph 
‘Ulfcman and ^hu 'l-Shahadatavn. applied to the 
Companion and partisan of ‘All, £htizayma b. 
Thabit al-An$Ar! (because the Prophet had promised 
him double the normal martyrs rewards, see Ibn 
Hadjar, IfJba, 1, 435, and Ibn al-Atfcir, Usd al-ghdha, 
it, »*4)- The type was, indeed, to enjoy a long life 
in Islamic titulature, just as dual forms of the simple 
«s#i» (Muhauunadayn, al-Hasanayn) have been 
current in the Islamic world until the present day. 
The ‘AbbSsids’ successors in western Persia and 
MrSIf, the BOyids, continued the usage of the caliphs 
for their own ministers and secretaries; thus we 
find Ruka al-Dawla’s great vizier Abu ’ 1 -Fatb b. 
al-‘Ara!d with the lakab of J>hu M-Kifuyatayn 
"possessor of the two capabilities" (i.e. of the sword 
and pen), though this title was in fact awarded 
directly by the caliph [see ibn al-‘am!i>3. In the 
following period of the SaldjOks, titles in td-Hadra- 
tayn, referring to the separate courts of the ‘Ab- 
bftsid caliphs and the SaldjOfc sultans, occur, e.g. 
Ihikat al-ljadratayn "confidant of the two courts", 
and N r i?Ani al-Hadtatayn "support of the two 
courts", the title held by the Nakib al-Nukabd * 
‘All b. Jarrfid al-Zavnabl in Baghdad during the 


latter decades of the 5th/nth century (Ibn Khal- 
likSn, ed. Iljsfin ‘Abbfls, Beirut 1968-72, iv, 454 , 
tr. de Slane, iii, 15:). See for all these types of dual 
titles, I. Goldziher, Ueber DualliUI, in WZKM, xiii 
(*899), 321-9 - Gesammelte SchrifUn , Hildesheim 
*967-73, iv, 195-303, and Caetani and Gabrieli, 
Onomashcon arabicum, i, 167-9* 

An interesting fact of usage has recently been 
highlighted by P. Balog. Pious invocations after 
names are familiar from the early use of the lafliya 
aftor the name oi the Prophet, the taslim after those 
of earlier prophets, the lardiya after the names of 
the early caliphs, etc. From the latter Umayyad 
period (from the time of Yazld II b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
[xoi-5/720-4) onwards, in regard to the evidence of 
Inscriptions ou glass weights and measure stamps 
from ligypt) onwards, pious invocations like asiafuthu 
Allah "may God set him in the way of righteous¬ 
ness!'*, abkdhv AlUlh "may God grant him long life!" 
and akramaku Allih "may God honour him!" are 
consistently appended to the names of caliphs and 
of high officials and governors. It seems that a 
particular formula like those just mentioned remained 
with an official or governor throughout his career, 
unless he were awarded a fresh invocation of higher 
prestige. Such ad'iya (sing. du e d’) may accordingly 
be approximated to alkdb as expressions of particular 
honour awarded by the ruler to a faithful servant, 
and in the manuals of secretaryship from the Ayyubid 
and Mamluk periods (see below, section IV), the 
two types of hononiic are often treated together. 
See Balog, Pious invocations probably used as titles 
of office or as honorific titles in l'mayyad and ‘. 46 - 
bdsid rimes, in Studies in memory of Gaston Wifi, 
ed. M. Rosen-Ayalon, Jerusalem 1977* 61-8. 

Characteristic of the 4th/xoth ceniury was the 
appearance and then the growing popularity of 
compound honorific^ including as their second 
elements the terms din "faith" and daala or muik 
"secular power", or less commonly, compounded 
with umma "religious community" and milla "reli¬ 
gion". These titles have been studied in detail by 
M. van Dcrchcm, Fine arabischc Inschnfl aus dem 
Ostjordanlande mil histonschen Erldutcrwigcn, in 
ZDPV, xvi (1893), 84-105; Caetani and Gabrieli, 
op. cit., i, 199 ff.; J. H. Kramers. Lcs noms vtusulmans 
composts avec Din, in AO, v (X927). 53 - 67 ; and A. 
Dietrich, Zu den mil addin uisatmnenztsettlfn 
islamischcn Personnamen, in ZDMG, cx (1960), 
43-54. The last three of these studies contain ex¬ 
tended lists of these types of lakab, for they were 
to enjoy a popularity which ran for almost a milleni- 
um, and Dietrich puts the total of din titles enu¬ 
merated by Kramers and himself at r 36 . The d/ivla 
titles were the earliest to appear, but in the iiist 
place, were titles of great honour granted only 
exceptionally by the caliphs. Thus when al-Muktall 
honoured his vizier al-Kasim b. ‘Ubayd Allih of the 
Banu Wahb (vizier 289-91/902-4) by giving to him 
one of his daughters in marriage, he also awarded 
him the title Wall T-Dawla "friend of the state" 
as a special mark of intimacy (Sourdel, Visirat, i, 
336). In 330/941-2 the Hamd&nid of Maw?il AbO 
Muhammad al-Hasan received from al-Muiiakl, as 
a reward for his services against the amir al-umard* 
Muhammad b. RaNIj. the lakab of Ni§ir al-Dawla, 
whilst his brother Abu ’l-Hasan ‘All of Aleppo 
obtained that of Sayf al-Dawla. Shortly afterwards, 
in 334*945, the Daylami Buyids entered Baghdad 
and took over the office there of at.tir al-umard*, 
and the three Buyid brothers Ahmad ‘All and 
Hasan fc. Buva received the honorifics of Mu‘izz 
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al-Dawla, ‘I mad al-Dawla and Rukn al-Dawla 1 
respectively. Ail the subsequent Buyid amirs ob¬ 
tained from the caliphs titles of this type, sometimes 
with a greater degree of elaboration, e.g. the *A<Jud 
al-Dawla wa-TSdj al-Milla of Fan 3 -Khusraw. the I 
Siiaraf al-Dawla wa-Zayn al-Milla conferred on Abu 
l-Fawaris SJjIrzlI by the caliph in 376/986, and the 
Bah.V al-Dawla wa-PiyA s al-Milla wa-Ghivath 
al-Umma of Abu Na$r Flrfiz b. ‘Adud al-Dawla 
(see Mez, Die Renaissance lies Isldms, 133, Eng. tr. 
135: L. Richter-Bernburg, A mir-malik-shahanshah : 
l Adud ad-Daula's tit u lot lire re-examined, in Iran, 
Jnal. of the RIPS, xviii [1980],; and baha 5 al-dawla 
in Suppl.). 

It may be noted, in connection with the mention 
of Muhammad b. Ra’ik (see ibn ra’i#], that it is in 
the first half of this century that we have the formal 
constitution of the office of amir al-umard J [q.v.] as 
the concomitant of caliphal decadence. In fact, 
this title, or a similar form like kabir al-umard 
appears in the later years of the 3rd/9tii century in 
reference to the commander-in-chief of the caliphal 
armies; but only with the caliphate of al-RAdl 
(322-9/934-40) did the holder of the imdrat al-umard* 
achieve a commanding grip on affairs, so that it 
seemed natural for the Bflylds to step into the office a 
few years later (see Tyan, op. cit., 531-4 *)• 

Especially interesting, in the light of the sig¬ 
nificance of the Buy ids and the dawl at al-Daylani or 
"reign of the Daylamis” for an attempted reconstruc¬ 
tion, in Islamic form, of the ancient kingship of 
Iran, is their assumption of the ancient imperial 
title Shahanshah “emperor of emperors”. c Ad«d 
al-Dawla used it widely and with great pride in his 
titulaturc and protocol, and indeed the title became 
so characteristic of the Buyids that the Ghaznawid 
historian BayhakI actually refers to them as the 
Shahanshahiyan [Ta’rikk-i Mas'tidi, ed. Ghaul j 
and Fayyad 1 . 41, 400, 438), but it seerns possible 
that use of the title goes back to the very' beginnings 
of the Btiyids* seizure of power in western Persia 
and ‘Irak, and was begun by ‘A<Jud al-Dawla’s 
father Rukn al-Dawla or even before that by his 
uncle ‘Imad al-DawIa. Its assumption without 
caliphal permission clearly indicates a claim to 
temporal power by the Buyids independent of any 
caliphal act of delegation; but after c A<Jud al-Dawla’s 
death, his weaker and squabbling successors were 
compelled to seok caliphal support and hence pay 
more respect to the “caliphal fiction” by seeking 
validation for the title Shahanshah directly from the 
‘AbbAsids. As is well-known, al-Ka'im complied over 
this when asked by Djalal al-Dawla, but when in 
429/1038 the title was introduced publicly into the 
Baghdad khufba for the first time, a near-riot ensured, 
and the approval of the fukahd* of the three law 
schools of the East, the Hanafls, the Hanballs and 
the Shafts, had to be sought before this ostensibly 
blasphemous (at least in the eyes of the pious) title 
could safely be re-introduced from the pulpits (see 
H. F. Amedro2, The assumption of the title Shdhan- 
shdh by Bvuayktd rulers, in Nutn. Chron., Scr. 4, 
vol. v [1905], 393-9, and the detailed and important 
study of W\ Madelung, The assumption of the title 
Shahanshah by the Buyids and “The reign of the 
Daylam (Dawlat al-Daylam)”, in JtfES, xxvii 
(1969), 84-108, 168-83). Until approximately «»e 
time of the Mongol invasions, Shdhan$hdh remained 
an exalted regnal title, e.g. the IsmA'IU Grand 
Master of Alamut ‘Ala 5 al-Din Muhammad III 
{618-53/1221*55) is called al-Mawla al-A c ?am ShShan- 
shah a1-Mu‘a7?am in one inscription (van Berchem, 


Epigraphie des Assassins de Syr it, in J A, Ser. 9, vol. 
ix [1897], 453 * 501 ). Subsequently, however, it de¬ 
clined from being a lakab into an ordinary ism 
amongst Persian princes and those Turkish ones 
who at times adopted ancient Iranian nomenclature. 
.As we have seen above in regard to dual titles, the 
BQyids likewise secured imposing honorifics for 
the great viziers and secretaries who served them. 
Notable here is the use of the element kdfi “capable 
one”, and al-Blruni singles out such alkab of Buyid 
officials as Kafi ’ 1 -Kufat, al-Kafi al-Awbad and 
Awljad al-Kufat as "nothing but one great lie” 
(alAthdr al bdkiya, 134, tr. Sachau, The chronology 
of ancient nations, 131). 

The Samanids [?.t'.] in distant Transoxania and 
then KhurSsan were abstemious in the use of hono¬ 
rifics, and al-Biiunl, op. cit., praises them for this, 
comparing them favourably with the BQyids. The 
epithets of al-Sa^d, al-Sadid, al-Hamid, al-RidS, 
etc., seem to have been applied to them retrospec¬ 
tively after their deaths, and the only clear instance 
of a lakab used by one of the S&mdnids in his own 
lifetime is that of the last of the line, IsmA'Il b. Nib 
(d. 395 /toos), who styled himself al-Muntasir "the 
one rendered victorious [by God]", perhaps as a 
hopeful omen—vainly, as events turned out—for 
the restoration of his dynasty’s fortunes. Yet although 
the SamAnids, in practice independent, were usually 
punctilious in their deference to the ‘AbbSsids, they 
did in the second half of the 4th/roth century confer 
alkab unilaterally on their great commanders; thus 
Nub b. Mansur (365-87/976-97) gave the title of 
Na$ir al-Dawla to the commander of the Bukhara 
ghdzis, and the SSmanids’ Turkish commanders in 
Khurasan received similar titles, e.g. hlusam al- 
Dawla for Taslj Hadjib and ‘Amid al-Dawla for 
Fa’ik Khassa (sec Bosworth, The titulaiure of the 
early Ghaznavids, in Oriens, xv [1962], 214-15). 

The successors 0/ the SAinAuids in eastern Persia 
and Afghanistan, the Ghaznavids [«.».), departed. 

! on the other hand, from the path of Samanid sim- 
| plicity, and from the time of the line's founder, 

J Sebiiktigin, onwards, regularly sought from the 
caliphs numerous honorifics. Those of Sebiiktigin 
were Mu‘in al-Dawla and Na$ir al-Dawla or N 5 $tr 
al-Din wa ' 1 -DawIa, perhaps commonly abbreviated 
to N 5 $ir al-DIn (cf. S. M. Stern, in Paintings from 
Islamic lands, ed. R. Pinder-Wilson, Oxford 1969, 
14-16; the question of the exact form of the lakab 
is of some importance for the first appearance of 
the compound din-type honorifics, sec below). By 
the time of Ibr&him b. Mas c ud (451-92/1039-99), 
the sultans bore a dazzling array of honorifics, 
in this case ?ahlr al-Dawla and some twelve others, 
as well as the ceremonial designation (e.g. for the 
coinage) of al-Sul(an al-Mu'azzam/al-A'zam “highly- 
exalted sultan”, a designation probably adopted 
under SalcJiuk influence (details in Bosworth, op. cit., 
215 ff., and idem, The later Ghaznavids: splendour 
and decay, Ihe dynasty in Afghanistan and northern 
India 1040.1186, Edinburgh 19 77, 55-6). 

Compound honorifics in din appear at a slightly 
earlier date than the dau-Ia ones, and the award of 
Nasir al-Din wa 'l-Dawla to Sebiiktigin would appear 
to be tbe earliest instance of a din title; it is certainly 
the only lakab of this type listed by al-Birunl in his 
Athdr, 133-4. tr. 130-1, under the heading "the 
holders of alkab granted by the caliphal court", 
the remainder being mainly compounded of dawta, 
milla and umtna. (Kramers thought that the linking 
of din and datela in titles—see further on this coupl¬ 
ing. below—stemmed from a long Islamic tradition 




in which these two strands of human existence 
were regarded as interdependent in this temporal 
life and their fortunes inextricably interwoven; he 
also thought that, the combination of ideas came 
•'incontestably” from Persia, see Lf s moms twisvltnans 
composts avec Din, 61.) 

In the 5th/mh century, usage of the two types 
of lakab, in dawla and in din, fluctuates, but the 
coming of the Saldjuks gave a great impetus to the 
spread of those of the second type. According to the 
Saldjuk historical sources, when Togljrll appeared in 
Baghdad in 449/1058 for the second time, the caliph 
al-Ka J im bestowed on him the honorific* of Rukn 
al-Dawla “pillar of the states" and Malik al-Mashrik 
wa 'l-JUaghrib “king of the east and west” (see 
Bosworth, in Catitbrtdgc history of I rat 1, v, 47); 
but in practice, Toghrll was generally referred to, 
in the short period of life remaining to him and also 
retrospectively, as Rukn al-Din. Dattla titles seem 
to have fallen into disfavour under the SaldjuJcs, 
for the subsequent sultans of the 6th/r2th century 
favoured titles with din or, instead of the frequent 
alliterative coupling of d\ti and dawla in a title, a 
further alliteration of din and ditnyd; Malik Shah 
had the honorifics Djalal al-Dawla (whence the 
name of the Djalal! era [?.i\]) and Mu c iz2 al-Din 
wa ' 1 -Dunya, whereas his son Muhammad had that 
of Ghiyfith al-DIn wa 'I-Duuva. Whether the over¬ 
shadowing of the dawla titles had any theological 
significance, as Kramers suggested—a preference 
for those in din stemming from the strongly orthodox 
religious atmosphere of the Sunni reaction against 
political Shiism, and an avoidance of the non- 
Kur’anic term dawla, with its connotations of the I 
changes and vicissitudes of blind fate—is unproven, | 
but seems unlikely. But if dawla titles became Jess 
popular, the Saldjuks had no hesitation in the use 
of compound titles with tvvlk for their viziers and 
high military commanders (e.g. r .\nild al-Mulk for 
Abu Nasr Kundurl fa-v.] and Ni?am al-Mulk [?.n.] 
for Abu ‘All Tusi); and the ‘Abbasids themselves 
came to imitate the Saldjuks in the bestowal of 
titles expressing the idea of secular power, e.g. 
al-Muktafi’s award of the title Sultan al-Mrik, 
Malik al-Diuvubh to his vizier ‘Awn al-Din Ibn 
Hubayra in 549/1154 as a reward for expelling 
the Turkmens from \Vusi(. Saldjuk practice was also 
the model for the Kh^arazm-Shahs of the 6th/i2th 
and early 7th/i 3th centuries; see I.. Richter-Bern- 
burg, Zur Titululur da Hu'firezm-Salic aits da 
Dynastic AnuStegins, in Arcliaeolcyische Mitteilungen 
aus Iran, N.F. ix (19 76 ), 179-205. 

The Shi*i Fatiinids, the Saldjuks* great opponents 
in the struggle lor influence in the Syrian Desert 
region and its fringes of Syria and al-PjazIra, did 
not have this reluctance to use dawla titles, at least 
for their viziers and officials. A standard formula 
for their viziers was al-WazIr al-Adjall “most ex¬ 
alted vizier”, awarded for instance to Ya c kftb b. 
Killis by the caliph al-Mu‘izz in 568/979. but at this 
same time, compound dawla and other titles appear 
for the Fatimids’ viziers, e.g. Amin al-Milla for Abu 
Muhammad b. ‘Ammar, and for their commanders, 
governors and vassal princes, e.g. Sayf al-Dawla 
for the Zlrid Yusuf Buluggin in 361/972, and similar 
titles for Yusuf’s successors Badis and al-Mu‘izz 
b. Badis (see H. R. Idris, La Berbdrtc orientalt sons 
Us Zirtdes .\ f -XU* stecUs, Paris 1959, h, 509 ; when 1 
al-Mu l izz in 433/1041 transferred his allegiance to 
the ‘Abbasids, the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir 
awarded the lakab of his former vassal, Sharaf al- 
Dawla, to al-Mu‘izzs kinsman, the Hammadid . 


al-l>a J id, who returned to the Fatimid allegiance); 
and Murtada ’1-Dawla for the Hamdfinid commander 
1 . 11 * 1 ( 1 * s son MansOr in Aleppo in 399/1008 (see M. 
Canard, Histoi/c dc la dynastic Acs Hamdamdcs, i, 
710). An individual feature of Fa timid titulature 
for their viziers was the use of compound titles in 
amir al-tnu'minin, e.g. §afl Amir al-Mu’minln vva- 
l<il!ili*uiihu for Abu 1-lyasim Ahmad al-Djardjara*!, 
and Mustafa Amir al-Mu’tninlu for Abu Mansur 
$adaka b. Yusuf al-Fallabl- Very soon the titulature 
of these Fatimid officials became remarkably 
luxuriant and pompous, heralding the later verbosity 
of Mamltik titulature in Egypt; thus in 447/1050-r 
the vizier Abu Muhammad al-tfasan al-Yazurl 
enjoyed the titles of al-VVazir al-Adjall al-Awbad al- 
Makin, Sayyid al-Wuzara a wa-Tadj al-Ashya* wa- 
Kad» ’I-Kiujat wn-D;1‘i '1-DuTit, c AIam al-Madjd. 
Khalifat Amir nl-M uhninin, to winch were later 
added al-N’asir li M-DIn, Chiyarh al-Muslimln, the 
ensemble denoting the wide extent of his powers, 
not merely as a vizier but also as chief kadi and 
chief dd c i. 

But in general, 1 * 5 timid procedure over the grant 
of honorifics was on similar lines to that of the 
‘Abbasids, as is attested by the texts of such awards 
(called technically hutub al-tanwih “documents 
conferring eulogy”) quoted by al-Kalkashandl 
from the Mauadd al-baydn of the Fafimid author 
‘AH b. Khalaf (a work which was long believed lost, 
but which has recently turned up in Istanbul, sec 
A. H. Saleh, in Arabica, xx [1973], 192-200, and 
ibn k ' iai.af in Suppl.). Here a stcrotyped formula 
is set forth, in which the grant of titles is accom¬ 
panied by other favours such as the gift of a standard, 
a sword and a fine mount ( Subh al-a c shd, viii, 341I. 
As in the Sunni world, the awarding of honorifics 
was often proclaimed nrbi <t orbi by the Fatimids 
in Cairo, either before the caliphal palace or from 
the mosque pulpit; thus al-Husavn b. .Djawhar was 
in 390/1000 honoured by a!-Hakim, receiving a robe 
of honour and having his newly-acquired title of 
Ka’id al-Kmvwad “supreme commander” read out 
from the minbar (al-Makrlzi, Kkitat, ii, 15; sec 
further on Futimid titulature iu general, Hasan 
al-Basha, al-Alkdb al-uldtniyya fi ’ l-ta*rlhh ua 
wathiVik wa ' l-dtjtdr , Cairo 1958, 65 ff., 92 ff.J. 

After the Saldjuk period, sc. after the 6th/i2tli 
century, the dominance of din titles was firmly 
established, not only tor rulers and their servauts, 
but also, by what must have been unilateral adoption 
or else by the general consensus among religious 
groups, for outstanding spiritual leaders, Sufi 
shaykhs, etc., c.g. N'adjm al-Din Kubra, Muhyl 
M-DIn Ibn al- c ArabI, Djalal al-Din RQml and Mu c Ia 
al-DIu CishtI fg.n/.]. In any case, by this time all 
pretence at the caliph’s being the sole dispenser of 
these honours had been abandoned. A consequence 
of this was that honorifics began to be adopted 
according to a method of rough conformity with a 
person’s original ism. Al-Kalkashand! has a passage 
on tills custom in ^nbh at-a c grd, v. 483-go. under the 
heading of Fi ‘l-u!tidb al-tmt/arra c a c ala l-astna*, 
and the practise clearly dates back to early Mamluk 
times, if not before. Thus among the Turkish mam- 
luks, ‘Alam al-Din went with the name Sandjar, 
Djamil al-Din with Ak Kush, tftif&m al-Din with 
Hasan or Wusayn, ‘Aid* al-Dln with ‘All, Tadj 
al-Din with Ibrahim, etc. Even eunuchs had their 
characteristic combinations of lakab and ism, e.g. 
Shudja* al-DIu wiih c Aubar, as had the Coptic offi¬ 
cials of the administration in Egypt, e.g. Ta^i M- 
DI11 with Wahba (cf. a similar list in al-Suyutl’s 
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Risdla fi ma l rifat al-hulu va ‘I-kuna wa ’l-asmd* 
ua ' l-olkdb , ed. $a! 3 h al-Dfn al-MunadjsUid, Un* 
important* Risala dt Suyult, in MFOB, xlviii [1973-4], 
352-4, and also Hasan al-BSfihA, op. cit., 103-5). 
This type of usage was carried over into the Ottoman 
empire, especially amongst the ^ulamd* and fukahd 
e.g. Badr al-Din with Mafemfld, and the already- 
mentioned couplings with Hasan or Husayn, C A 1 ! 
and IbrAhim; the alliterative effect often achieved 
was obviously a factor favouring the adoption of 
several of these (of. F. Babinger, in Isl., xi [1923], 
20 n. 3). 

Whilst the ‘Abbasid caliphate was still a living 
organism (i.e. till the Mongol sack of Baghdad in 
656/1238), the granting of honorific titles remained, 
at least in theory, a jealously-guarded privilege of 
the caliphs. Local rulers or provincial governors who 
maintained the "caliphal fiction" of Sunni constitu¬ 
tional theory, that all executive authority derived 
ultimately from the caliph, sedulously sought a grant 
of honorifics at the outset of their reigns of governor¬ 
ships; and titles expressing personal closeness or a 
special relationship to the caliph, such as Mawla 
Amir al-Mu’minln, Wall Amir ai-Mu’minln and 
Kasim Amir al-Muhninin, were especially sought 
after (early examples of the designation mania 
amir al'tuu'mitiin, say before the beginning of the 
3 id/ 9 th century, probably simply expressed a 
relationship of subordination and dependence, 
clientship or wait?, between the caliph and its 
bearer, rather than being the grant of an official 
title; O. Grabar thinks that the attribution of this 
phrase to the governor of Egypt Ahmad b. TMfln 
f q.v.) in 265/878-9 still expressed dependence rather 
than a title of honour, cf. his The coinage of the 
Tiilunids, ANS Numismatic notes and monographs 
no. 139. New York 1957. 39*40). 

Recognition by the caliph, involving an inves¬ 
titure charter (‘ dhd, man&flr ), plus the other in¬ 
signia of power such as honorifics, a richlv-capari- 
soned charger and banners, might give a contender 
for power in a disputed succession the edge over his 
opponent. In 421/1030 the Gfcaznawid prince Mas‘ad 
b. Mahmud hurried eastwards from western Persia 
to Afghanistan j u o ri j er to confront his brother 
Muhammad, who had been proclaimed sultan by 
the army in C.hazna. At NlsbSpOr he received from 
the caliph al-K 3 dir an investiture diploma for the 
P.haznawid empire plus a strong of honorifics, 
nu ( iU-f sulfani as Bayhakl calls them, Nfl$ir Din 
Allah, HAfiz ^bid (or c Ubb 3 d) Allah, al-Muntakim 
min A«d 4 » Allah and £ahir Khalifat Allah Amir 
al-Mu’minln. Mas*ftd ordered that details of the 
award should be proclaimed and publicised in the 
towns of Khurasan, and it proved to be a valuable 
propaganda weapon in his successful wresting of 
the sultanate from Muhammad later that year 
(Bayhald, cited in Bosworth, The. tilulaiure of the 
/arty Ghatttavuis, 224-5, and idem, Tkt Ghasnavtds, 
their empire »n Afghanistan and eastern Iran 944- 
1040, Edinburgh 1963, 54). 

Not surprisingly, the ‘Abbasids held on their 
privilege of granting these titles in the Sunni world 
for as long as possible. The caliph personally was 
the fount of honours, and the precise form in which 
they were granted had to be rigorously observed; the 
Mamluk author Ibn Fatfl AIIAh al- c Umari [see 
?ApL allah] states, concerning the correct form of 
address used by kings for governors and lesser rulers, 
that there was an inflexible rule in ancient times 
"that no king was ever addressed except by the 
precise honorific granted to him from the caliphal 


diwan, with no addition or omissions", bi 'l-nOff 
min ghayr s>y<ida tcaUi >u*kf ( al-Ta'rif bi 'l-muslalah 
alsharif, Cairo 1312/1894-5, 86-7). Conversely, 
the unilateral and unauthorised assumption of 
alkdb by a person was an act of lise-majestd, a virtual 
declaration of rebelion against the caliph or sover¬ 
eign, as happened in Kljurasun during the late 
4 th/ioth century; the ambitious military com 
mander of the SAmAnids, Abfl ‘All Slmdiuri, in 
382/99* rosc against his master Nub b. Mansur, 
appropriated all the revenues of Khurasan and 
styled himself ( talakkaba) Amir al-Umar.V, al-Mu’- 
ayyad min al Sama> "the heavenly-guided supreme 
commander” (‘Utbl-Marfnl, at-Ta'rSkh al-Yamini, 
Cairo 1286/1869,1,155). 

Slnco the granting of such titles and honours 
created status and prestige for the recipients, it was 
natural that the ‘Abbasids, in the period of penury 
into which they had fallen by the early 4 tb/roth 
century, should expect a return for this services; 
during the Buyid period in particular, when the 
caliphs were reduced to subsisting in straitened 
circumstances as pensioners of the Buyids, this 
sale of honours, normally in return for presents, 
became all the more vital for them. The grants seem 
to have become in time regulated by something 
like a fixed tariff. In Bayhakl's Ta'rikh-i Mas l ildl, 
293, there is an account of the detailed discussion 
at Mas‘ud of Oh azna's court in 422/1031 about the 
presents to be sent to the new caliph al-KA’im, from 
whom the sultan expected confirmation of his 
territories plus a grant of fresh alkdb and other 
insignia of royally; much of this discussion revolved 
round what was the usual rarwi or practice here, 
with the adducing of precendenls from the §aff 3 rid 
period. 

Inevitably, voices were raised against the over- 
lavish granting of honours and titles, with a conse¬ 
quent cheapening in their value. Already the poet 
and litterateur AbQ Bakr Muhammad b. al-‘Abb«ls al- 
Kk'iraznil (d. 383/993 or 393/1003 fa.r.l) had 
complained in a satire. 

What do I care that the ‘Abbasids have thrown 
open the gates of kuna and alkdb ? 

They have conferred honorifics on a man whom 
their ancestors would not have made doorkeeper of 
their privy. 

This caliph of ours has few dirhams in his hands, 
so he lavishes honorifics on people. 

(al-Iha^libl, YatiPtut al-dahr, Cairo 1375-7/1956-8, 
iv. 230; cf. Mez. Die Renaissanec des Jsldms, 78-9, 
Eng. ir. 86-8). HilAl al-SAbi* (d. 448/1056) has a 
long passage in his Kitdb al-XVusard* , ed. *Abd al- 
SatiSr Faracli. Cairo 1958, 166 if., lamenting the 
changes between the time of the viziers Ibn al-FurAt 
and ‘An b. ‘Isa (the latter of whom had refused to 
increase the designation of a certain governor above 
the simple wish "May God exalt him”!, although 
threatened for his obduracy), and even between the 
time of the viziers of 4 A(Jud al-Dawla and $amsAm 
al-Dawla, and the position at the end of his own 
lifetime. His main gravamen is that social and 
functional differentiation becomes impossible when 
titles lose their real meaning, and his conclusion Is 
that "Inevitably, official positions have declined In 
status where they have been reduced to one level 
[in tiiulature}, and have become cheapened when 
they have all been made equal. They no longer 
possess any glory which one can admire, nor any 
splendour to be prized. Indeed, I have heard our 
master the caliph bi-amr Allah -may God 

prolong his reign!—says that there is no designation 
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left for a deserving person". HilAI’s contemporary 
aJ-BIrunl likewise moralisingly observes that when 
the c Abb 5 sid$ started rewarding thoir adherents with 
vain daxcln titles, extending even to triple ones, 
their empire foundered: "In this way, the matter 
became utterly opposed to common sense and clumsy 
to the highest degree, so that he who mentions thorn 
gets tired before he has hardly begun, he who writes 
them loses his time and writing, and he who addresses 
(people] with them runs the risk of missing the time 
for prayer" ( al-Atkdr al-bakiya, rj2, tr. 129). By 
the end of the 5th/nth century, the process of 
debasement had gone even further in the Muslim 
East, and the Saldjuk vuier Nizam al-Mulk com¬ 
plains volubly, in the section of his Stydsal-ttanui 
on titles (ch. xl, ed. H. Darke, Tehran 1340/1962, 
189-200, tr. idem, The bock of goi*mmenl or rules 
for kings, London i960, 152-63] that "There has 
arisen an abundance of titles, and whatever becomes 
abundant loses value and dignity", and that "In 
these days, the meanest official gets ago' and indig¬ 
nant if lie is given less than seven or ten titles". 
In particular, Nizam al-Mulk denounces the con- 1 
founding of dawhx lilies, formerly reserved for 
military commanders and the Turks, with the mu Ik 
and other titles used by viziers, governors and other 
civilian and religious officials and dignitaries, so 
that there results the absurdity of a Turkish general, 
illiterate, tyrannical and totally ignorant of the 
Shari'q. being given titles like T 5 dj nl-DIn "crown 
of the faith or Mu c in al-Din "succourer of the 
faith". He places the time when the floodgates were 
opened in the Saldjulc empire to the indiscriminate 
and incongruous granting of honorific* as being the 
years after Alp Arslan's death (sc. after 465/1072 
and the accession of Malik Shah; these strictures 
on the trends of the latter sultan's reign must be 
regarded as from a later hand than Nizam nl-Mulk’s, 
perhaps from that of hi* copyist Muhammad Magh- 
ribl). 

3. The Muslim West. Most of what has been 
said so far relates primarily to the central and 
eastern lands of Islam, sc. Egypt and the lands 
further east. The vogue for honorific* followed a 
rather different course in the Muslim West. In 
general, their use was less developed in the more 
puritanical West, where there was a tendency to 
regard elaborate and fancy names and titles as 
effete and Persianising phenomena. Hence the term 
alltib tnashrikiyya is not infrequently used by Magi]' 
ribl writers in disparaging references to them, c.g. 
by al-Makkari and by the Maghrib! traveller to 
Egypt and Syria just before the Ottoman conquest, 
‘All b. Maymun ai-Idris!. This last shows himself, 
in his opuscule Bayan ghurbal allslam bi-w&sifal 
finfay al-mutafakkiha wa 'l-mu/afakkira min akl 
Mifr wa 'I-Sham wa-md yalihd min biUd al 'A&tm 
(written in 916/15:0, see Brockclmann, I •, 152, S II, 
* 53 )* particularly severe against the habit of the 
religious scholars (the first of the two classes men¬ 
tioned in the title of his work) of taking honorifics 
like Shams al-Din and Zayn al-Din, which he stig¬ 
matises as bid ( i “heretical" and jhaytunl "devilish", 
in preference to the plain good old sunni names 
Muhammad and ‘Umar, and of insisting on the use 
of these honorifics in addressing them (see Godxihcr, 
*AIt b. Mejmun al-Magribi und sein Sitleuspiegel 
des Csllichen Islam, in ZDMG, xxviii [1874]. 306-10 = 
OesammelU Schriftcn, vi, 14-18). 

Already the Idrtsid $karlf$ of Morocco, with their 
claims to c A!id descent, had styled themselves 
itndms, and the Kh aririil Rtistamids of TShart 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


utilised not only this last designation but those of 
"caliph" and amir al-mu 7 minin also; these powers, 
of course, rejected the legitimacy of ‘Abbhsid rule, 
whereas the Agdabids of Ifrlkiya, faithful in theory 
at least to the Baghdad connection, never took such 
liberties in matters of titulature. The rise of the 
hiitimid da*u* in North Africa during the early 
years of the 4th/10th century nevertheless introduced 
fully to the Maghrib a titulature with messianic 
implications aiui one wholly opposed to the e Ab- 
basid moral and constitutional position (see above, 
Section II), and the new trend inevitably had 
repercussions in Muslim Spain. A dynasty like the 
Spanish Uinayyads, which hnd to defend itself on 
the cultural and ideological planes against both the 
distant ‘Abb.isids in Bag^dAd 3,^ m ore pressingly, 
agaiast the aggressively SfclM Kafimids (on the 
propaganda offensive of the Fatfmids directed 
agaiast the Spanish Uinayyads and its effects, 
see M. Canard, L itnp/nalisme des Falimidts el leut 
propngatide, in AIEO Algsr, vi [ 1942 - 7 ], 162-9), 
could not but be influenced by the political and 
religious propaganda value of honorific titles. 
When the greatest sovereign of the family, c Abd 
al-KoluiiAn III, adopted after his victory at Bobastro 
over Ibn Haf^fln in 315/927 the lakab of al-N 5 ?ir 
li-dln Allah, together with the designations of 
"caliph" and "commander of the faithful", he thus 
| placed himself firmly within what had now become 
the mainstream c Abb&lid tradition of theologically- 
oriented caliphal titulature. His lesser successors 
studiously followed his example till the end of the 
dynasty in 422/1031, so that we find e.g. HishAm II 
al-Mu’ayyad, SulaymAn aJ-MustaHn, etc., as did 
the Hammudids who alternated with the last 
faineant Uinayyads, e.g. al-Kasira al-Ma’mun 
(see L6vi-Provencal, Hist. £sp. nuts., i, 132-3, ii, 
21, 1:5-16). The mu Ink al-fawd'if who followed them 
during the period of the disorder and fragmentation 
| in the middle decades of the 5th/! ith century 
followed suit, with a disparity between the actual 
extent of their authority and the grandiloquence 
of their titles which attracted the satirical or ironic 
comment of contemporaries. Thus Ibn Khaldun in 
two places in his Prolegomena quotes verses of the 
panegyrist of the Zirids, Ibn Rashifc [q.v.]» 

What makes mo feel humble in Andalusis the use 
of the names "Mu^asim" and "Mu'ta^id" there. 

Royal epithets (al&db rnamlaka) not in their 
proper place, like a cat that by puffing itself 
up imitates the lion. 

( Mu^addima, ed. Quatrem6rc, 2 , 281, 412, tr. Rosen¬ 
thal, i, 316, 470. attributing the verses to Ibn Sharaf 
al-Mu c «a$im and al-Mu ( tadid were honorifics 
adopted by princes of the HnmmQdids of Malaga 
and the ‘Abbhdids of Seville respectively). In matters 
of titulature, the Nasrids of Granada “demeurtrent 
fidfclcs A U tradition orientale adoptee par les Um- 
ayyades dc Cordoue, fondle sur l'autoritl absoluc du 
souverain ct sa caractirc semi-rcligicux" (R. Ari6) 
Like their contemporaries amongst the rulers of the 
Muslim West, they used the title of Amir al-Muslimln, 
known from Almoravid times (see below), although 
the Mamluk chancery in Egypt simply addressed 
them inofficial documents as Sahib Hamri ’ Gharndla, 
according to Ibn Najir al- I? javsh. cited by al- 
Kalkasiiaudl in $ub(i al-a'sha, vii, 413. Certain 
Na$rid rulers assumed, as Ari6 implies, aikdb of the 
usual theocratic pattern, such as the dynasty's 
founder, Muhammad I, called al-C.hAlib bi’HAb, 
and on returning from a successful expedition against 
Castile, Muhammad V assumed that of al-Ghanl 
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bi'llah (An6, L'Espagtic ntustthnan* an temps dn 
Nasrides (r 232-1497), Paris 1973,185-7). 

Yet although the trends of the l£sL«^t filtered through 
to the Iberian peninsula in considerable measure, the 
effect ol these trends tended to operate at the 
highest level only, that of the monarchy themselves. 
The Spanish Muslim sovereigns were much more 
careful over the bestowal of honorifics to their 
servants, ministers and generals than were the 
eastern dynasts. Ibu Abl ‘Amir of course assumed 
the title of al-Mansur [g.v.], for which his role in 
the state at the end of the 4 th/ioth century befitted 
him, on his return from the expedition against 
Leon in 371/981. and he was followed by his son 
‘Abd al-Malik, styled al-Muzaffar fa.v.J. Other 
isolated instances occured, such as the award by 
al-Hakarn II of the title £Iiu 1 -Sayfayu in 3^3/974 
to the general Ofcalib on his victorious return from a 
campaign in the Maghrib, and the bestowal of the 
title l)hu 'l-Wizaratayn in 367/978 to both Gh21ib 
and Ibn Abi ‘Amir, one borne previously only by 
the general charged with defence of the Spanish 
frontier against the Christians; and over three 
centuries later, the great vizier of the Sounds, 
Ibn al-Khatlb fo.v.], was to enjoy the alkdb of Li&fin 
al-DIa and Dhu 'l-Wizaratayn (see L6vi-Provencal, 
Hist. Esp. mus.y ii, 194, 2x3, 2x5-16, 228-9). 

North Africa remained faithful for a longer period 
to the puritanical ideals of an equalitarian, earlier 
form of Islam, in its disapproval of pompous titles, 
once the interlude of the rise of the IsmATn Fdtimids 
was over and the domination of MalikI orthodoxy 
was re-established under the Almoravids. The 
Aluioravids originally recognised ‘Abbasid authority, 
but to mark the reality of their own power in North- 
West Africa adopted—whether of their own accord 
or with the approval of Baghdad is unclear—the 
title of Amir al-Muslimfn. Thus there was created, 
from the constitutional point of view, what von 
Berchem conveniently called a "sub-caliphate", 
whose rulers recognised an authority higher than 
their own and did not therefore adopt a titulature 
proclaiming their total independence and non- 
rccognition of any superior power. The Almohads, 
however, came to power in the middle years of the 
6th/x2th century on a wave of messianic enthusiasm 
and under a charismatic leader, the Mahdi Muham¬ 
mad b. Tumart [see ibn tOmart), and took up 
again in some measure the pattern of titulature 
instituted in the Maghrib two centuries before by 
the FStimids. During Ibn TQmarts lifetime, his 
lieutenant c Abd al-Mu’min was styled the Mahdi's 
t&aJifa and Amir al-Muhninln, sc. of the Almohad 
faithful, and on ibn Tumart's death, he became the 
imam ot the community, with the title of al-IClFim 
bi-amr Allah; from the reign of Abu YGsuf Ya*kub 
ul-Man§ur (380-95/1x84-99) onwards, the Almohad 
sultans arc found with honorifics of the familiar 
theocratic pattern (see van Berchem, Titres calificus 
d'occxdcnt, a propos dt quclqucs vionnaxes MCrinidcs 
el Ziyanidts, in JA, Ser. 10, vol. ix [1907]. 263-79. 
and the important section on the title Amir ul- 
Mu’minln in Ibn Khaldun. Mtikaddnna, i, 408-14. 
tr. i, 465-72)- 

The pattern of titulature was in this way estab¬ 
lished lor the sovereigns of the three successor- 
states in the Maghrib and Spain to the Almohads, 
sc. the Nasrids (for whom see above), the Marlnids of 
Morocco and the Haf?ids of IfrUciva. The tfafrids* 
eponymous ancestor was the Mahdi Ibn Tumart's 
celebrated companion and partisan, Shaykli Abd 
Haf$ ‘Umar, and the tfatyds continued to use in 


reference to themselves the term al-.Muwal?b»dGn 
"those who proclaim God’s unity" (an assumption 
admitted by the secretaries of the MainlGk chancery- 
in Cairo, who used the titles Za'Im al Muwabbidln 
•’chief of those proclaiming God's unity" and £udwat 
al Mmvabhidlu "exemplar of those..in adressing 
them, Subb vi, jr, 65). The most significant 

factor in the pattern of Haf^id titulature, as it 
evolved in the 7th/x3th century, was their claim 
to the caliphate, put forward by the second ruler 
of the dynasty, Abu ‘Abd All 4 h Mubammad (647-75/ 
*249-77) in 650/1253. This wa S buttressed firstly 
by the attempts of the family's apologists to impute 
to them a Kurashl descent from ‘Umar b. al-KliaUdb 
(whose kunya had been AbQ Hafs), so that the 
sultans proudly termed themselves ih>» al-bbulaJiV 
al-utnartl*al-rd^idln: and secondly by the recognition 
of the Sharif of Mecca and, briefly, of the MamlQks 
of Egypt even, after the extinction of the 'AbbAsid 
caliphate in Baghdad by the Mongols and before 
its revival in Cairo. Whence also the Hariris' adoption 
of the characteristically caliphal designation of Amir 
al-Muhninin (although their rivals, the Mamluks, 
would only allow them the "sub-caliphal" one of 
Anilr al-Muslimln), and oi theocratic al^db on the 
1 exact ‘AbbAsid pattern (al-Mu$ton$ir and al-Muta- 
wakkil being especially favoured by various members 
of the dynasty), in order to demonstrate the genuine 
nature of their caliphal claims and the continuity 
of their titulature with the older ‘AbbAsid practice. 

Looking forward to what will be said below about 
the Ayyfibid and Mamluk usage of such titles, we 
may also note that the Haloids, deeply involved 
iu struggles with Christian powers such as Spain 
and Trance, seeking a foothold iu North Africa, 
assumed titles reflecting their roles as leaders in 
the holy war, such as al-MudiAhid fl sabll Allah "he 
who fights in God's way", and allowed themselves to 
be addressed impersonally by titles of respect like 
al-Makim al- 4 all/a!-a‘la and a!-Uadra a!-‘aliyya 
(the latter expression beiug used by the Bey of Tunis 
until the proclamation ol the republic there as the 
equivalent of the European diplomatic forms "His 
Majesty", "Son Altesse", etc.). See on all these 
questions of Haffid usage, von Berchem, Elites 
cah/iens d'oauUnt, 283-93; R. Brunschvig, Ijs 
Btrbiric oticntaU sous Us tfo/fuUs dcs origin** •» 
la [in du XVI stale, Haris 1940-7. i» 40. **» 7 *« 7 - 

The Marlnids for long accepted the supremacy 
of the already-established Haloids, hcncc they (and 
also their neighbours of Ttemcen. the ‘Abd aJ-VVadids 
or Zayyftnids) normally used the lesser title of Amir 
al-Muslimln rather than the fully caliphal one of 
Amir al-Mu’mirdn; many of the Marlnid sultans also 
bore theocratic-type alkdb like the tfafsids. But there 
were episodes when certain sultans did assume the 
higher title. For a short period ol 9 month in 708/ 
1308-9, Abu '!-Rab! c SuJayinan adopted it on the 
coins which he issued conjointly with his Nafrid 
ally Mubammad III, apparently as an act of defiance 
to the Haf$kK Furthermore, Abu ‘Iran F 3 ris 
al-Mutawakkil ( 749 * 59 / 1 . 348 - 59 ) seems to have 
employed the title as a lever to secure the deposition 
of his father ‘Alt, who had already styled himself 
in his official documents Amir al-Mu*minItt and 
l>a»id al-Muwahbidm, Almohad titles par excellence 
(and also Bakiyyat al-Salaf al-Karim in allusion 
to the Berber Marin id's pretensions to an Arab 
genealogy). The mention in Ibn Khaldun, Mukad- 
ditna, i, 4x4, tr. i, 472, ol the "Zanata rulers", sc. 
the Marinids, using the title Amir al-MuYninln 
must be a reference to this episode, though subsequent 
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sultan* reverted to the lesser title Amir al-MusHmln. 
The whole question of this alternation of titles was 
examined in great detail by van Berchcm in his 
Titret calif uni d'Occident, 245-355. 

With the decline of the Marinids and their kinsmen 1 
the Wattaskls, the Sa'di Sfearifs from southern 
Morocco rose to power in the early decades of the 
ioth/i 6 th century on a wave of Moroccan enthusiasm 
for the expulsion of Turkish Algerian influence and 
of renewed Islamic maiaboutist fervour for 4i‘had 
against the Portuguese encroachers on the Moroccan 
coastlands. In an atmosphere which was thus fed on 
religious enthusiasm and popular messianic expecta¬ 
tions of a new defender of the Muslims, it is not 
surprising that the first of these Sfcarlfs of the SGs, 
Muhammad (d. 924/1517-13) assumed the chUiastic 
titles of al-Mahdl and al-KS^m bi-amr Allah, remin¬ 
iscent of Fatamid and then Alraohad usage. Similarly 
religiously-motivated honorifics were adopted by 
several of his successors, e.g. Muhammad al-Muta- 
wakkil. Ahmad al-Mansur, etc. One should also 
note the very characteristic forms of address used 
by both !he Sa'di sultans and their 'A law! successors, 
those of MawUy/MQldy "my master" and Sayyidi/ 
Sldl "rev lord”, as also by other high dignitaries, 
princely and religious, in the Maghrib. 'Hie form 
<Mawianfl "our master" had been used by theNasrids 
during the 8 th/i 4 th century, and the Christians of 
Spain in the gth/isth century often referred to the 
ruler of Granada as Muiey (Arid, L'Espagnc tnttsul- 
mane an letups des Nas rides, 187); whilst both 
MawlSna and Sayyidunfi had been early used by die 
Hafsids in their official documents. The form with 
the first person singular pronoun affix, mawldyt f 
> mtlldy apparently appeared amongsi the I.lafeids 
in the course of the 8th/14th century, but is only at 
first attested in Christian sources, e.g. the “Muiey 
Bolabes" = Abu ’l- c AbbAs Ahmad II al-Mustanjir 
of a Latin document of r 591 (cf. Brunschvig, ff a/sides, 
ii. 15-16). 

4. The post-caliphal period. With the strength¬ 
ening of the grip of Turkish and Kurdish dynasties 
over the central and eastern lands of Islam from the 
5th/nth century onwards, regal, military and 
ministerial titulature increased in complexity and 
grandiloquence. After the extinction of the Baghdad 
caliphate and the establishment by the MamlQks 
of a puppet line only of ‘AbbJsids in Cairo, the 
granting of titles became in practice the responsibility 
of the MamlQk chancery or Diwdn al-In$hu*, so 
that this office became the concentration-point of a 
great deal of expertise in these questions. In any 
case, the correct ordering and recounting of all the 
various components of the titles of rulers and digni¬ 
taries had always been vital in epistolary and other 
official usages. The various manuals for secretaries 
and officials, stretching back to FAtiinid times but 
reaching their full florescence iu a great document- 
producing civilisation like that of the MamlQks, 
devote much space to forms of address and titulature. 
In the most monumental of these manuals, al- 
Kalfcashandrs Subh al-a'shd, the first bdb of the 
third makala (v, 423-506, vi, 1-188, cf. W. Bjorkman, 
Beitrdge zur Gescktckleder StaalskaiizUt tm tslatnischeti 
Agypten, Hamburg 1928, 110-13) is devoted to the 
topic of names of all binds, but with special reference 
to aJkdb, which are traced from the origins of Islam 
to the author’s own time, the Qth/i5th century. 
AMCalkashandl has several lists of titles, eg. of 
these which he calls "honorifics of more recent times", 
al£ab muhdatha, such as nd*tb, sdki, mushnf, av didhi, 
uslad al-ddr, bundukddr, davdddr, amir al-akhur, 


etc.—this last class ol titles being descriptive of 
offices rather than alhdb in the true sense of honorifics 
as we have been discussing them. 

Of greater interest for our present purpose are 
al-fcalkashandTs numerous pages on the protocol 
of correct address, when addressing the caliph or 
sultans downwards. Many delicate and subtle 
distinctions are stressed here: thus a!-nadirs at- 
sdmilnl-idmiyy (with yd* tnusha dda da) is a higher 
designation than al-madflis al-sdtni (with single yii’); 
itl-tnadilis is higher than al-mafalu ul-kdji. 

and al-wo^i/i's al-kddani higher still ($ubk al-a^kd, 
vi, 141 ff.; cf. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie 
a rtpoque des Mamekmks d'aprls les auteurs arabes, 
Paris 1923, In trod. LXXXII ff.). Even heathen 
rulers and notables were not to be denied their 
honorifics, though these were naturally on a lower 
level than those accorded to Muslim equivalents; 
the Mainluk chancery had, of course, a sphere of 
diplomatic contacts embracing many non-Muslim 
powers, from the Christian empire of Byzantium 
and the Latins of the Western Mediterranean to 
the still-pagan Turkish and Mongol rulers of Inner 
Asia. As an example, we might cite the titles used 
iu addressing the Doge of Venice (Duk al-Bundufc- 
iyya): “al-Duk al-J 2 iaItl, al-Mukarram, al-Mubadjdjal, 
al-Muwakkar, al-Batal, al-Hum&m, al-Din faflm , 
al-Ghadanfar. al-KhalTr, Madid al-Milla al-Na$r*n- 
iyya, Fahhral-'Isawiyya, f ImAd Ban! 'l-Ma'mQdiyya, 
Mu'Uz Papa Rumiyya, $ 5 dlk al-MulQk wa * 1 - 
SalQtfn N.‘\ If such titulature was used for infidels, 
the luxuriance of conten»i>orary practice for Islamic 
addressees may be judged! 

Only some of the salient features of AyyQbid and 
MamlQk honorific titulature can be mentioned here; 
the existing documentation is so rich that a whole 
monograph could easily be written on the topic, 
and indeed, much of the material used by Hasan al- 
BflabS for his book derives from these two periods 
and from the Syrian and Egyptian milieux; such 
material from the MamlQk period has further been 
used to good effect by Muhammad B.ikir al-HusaynJ 
in his study, based in the first place on coin legends, 
nl-Kund wa 'l-alkdb f ald nukud al-Mama Ilk al- 
Bafiriyya tea 'l-Buriiiyya fl Miff tea 'l-Shdm, in 
al-Mawrid, iv/i (1975), 55 -X 04 - 

All the AyyQbid sultans, and following them the 
MamlQk ones, bore honorifics of the al-Dunyd 
i ta 'l-Din pattern—continuing here SaldJQfc practice 
—and these appear in inscriptions and offical do¬ 
cuments. although for less formal usage a shorter 
form in al-Dln only seems to have been current. 
Especially characteristic of the Ayyflbids was the 
use of an honorific composed of al-Malik plus a 
laudatory epithet (e.g. al-Malik al-Kamil. al-Malik 
al-Mu'awara) beginning with $alab al-Din's title of 
al-Malik al-Nasir bestowed on him by the Fitlmid 
caliph al-*Adid when he appointed Salih al-DIn 
as his vizier in succession to Shlrkuh in 564/1169. 
Titles like these had been known in the F&timid 
caliphate for some time, and al-HAfiz’s vizier RidwAn 
b. Walaksljl had already in 531/1157 borne the titles 
of al-Sayyid al-Adjall al-Malik al-Af^al. The in¬ 
scription on the Khan al-<Akaba to the south-east 
of Lake Tiberias by its founder, l ltt al-Din Avbak, 
describes hun as al-MalUtf al-Mu'ajjami "connected 
with al-Malik al-Mu'awam", sc. with $fjaraf al-DIn 
c Ts 5 b. al-Malik al-‘Adil Sayf al-Din, at that time 
(610/1213-14) governor of Damascus for his father 
and not yet an autonomous Ayyflbid prince; these 
titles were not therefore confined under the Ayyubids 
to reigning princes only (van Berchem, Eins ara - 
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btschc Inschrijt aus dcm Osljordau lands, 89). From 
the Ayytibids, titles of this type spread to the Mam- 
luks. and were used by the sultans, e.g. al-Malik 
al-MuSzz lor Aybak and al-V.alik al-l^ahir and then 
al-£ahir for Baybars. Such titles were also adopted 
unilaterally by presumptous, often rebellious, 
amirs and governors, e.g. that of al-Malik al-Mudjahid 
assumed by ‘Alam al-Din Sandjar al-Halabi after 
the murder of IKutuz in 658/1260, and tlic fashion 
spread to powers dependent upon or culturally 
influenced by the Ayytibids and Mamluks, such 
as the Rasulids of Yemen, whose rulers, from al-Malik 
alMan$ur Ntir al-Din c L'mar onwards in 626/1229, 
all had honorifics of this type (sec al-Basha, 498 ff.). 

The titulature of the Mamluk rulers and of their 
amirs was particularly complex. TIjc title Sultau 
though certaiiiiy known in the AyyQbid 
period, had not been widely used by the AyyQbid 
monarchs, but was now extensively adopted by the 
MamlQk ones. Eacli of tire sultans bore honorifics 
ol the characterisiic Ayyubid type compounded 
with al-Malik, as discussed above, and also titles 
in aJ-Dunyd ua 'l-Din (see also above). But because 
ol their military slave origin, the Mamluk sultans 
and amirs usually further bore special nisbas relating 
to their ethnic or local origins, their early professional 
training or their affiliation to the household of their 
masters. Thus sultan Barkuk [f.u.j had the msba 
of al-YalbugiiawI because he had been the mamluk 
of the general Yalbugha al-'Umari, and Baybars 
Ifl.v.] that of al-§ali};i from his original master, 
the AyyQbid al-Malik al-$&lifc Na&m al-Din Ayytib; 
the general HusQm al-Din <>2demur was called al- 
Mu£jlrl from the slave dealer who had sold him; 
and both the sultan KalSwun [9.1/.] and the amir 
§hams al-DIn Sonkur were called al-Alfl because 
they bad been bought for 1,000 (alf) dinars. Although 
these names are in form technically msbus. they 
were not regarded as in any way derogatory, but 
were, rather, a source of pride to the holders and 
may in this wise be regarded as honorific titles. 

One class of lakab borne by some early Mamluk 
sultans may be characterised as “quasi-territorial" 
or “quasi-ethnic'*, sc. those titles in which the ruler 
claims lordship over particular regions and/or peoples. 
Already al-Malik al-$aiih Naqjm al-EMn Ayytib 
bad grandiloquently styled himself Shabriynr 
al-Sha’m Sul^An aMArab wa * 1 -* Adjani Sabib 
al-blaramayn al-Sharifavn Malik al Barrayti wa 
i-Babrayu Malik al-Hind wa 'l-Sind wa ’l-Yaman 
Malik §an c d 3 wa-Zabid wa- c Adan Sayyid Muftik al- 
l Arab wa 'MAdjam Sulfftn al-Mashirik wa * 1 - 
Maglptrib ( KCF.A , xi, no. 4308), and in certain 
inscriptions of the Mamltiks Baybars and KaliwQn 
we find headship over al- c Arab wa 'l-*Adjani extend¬ 
ing to al-Turk and even al-Daylam (= the Mongols 
here ?) (ibid., xiii, no. 4817. etc.). 

A notable feature of the MamlQk age was the 
strongly orthodox Sunni atmosphere, now that the 
very seat of the ‘Abbasid caliphate had been trans¬ 
ferred to Cairo and the MamlQk rulers had become j 
the principal defenders of Islam. This stress on 
orthodoxy appears naturally in the Mamluks* 
external policy, against such assailants of the 
Ddr al-Islam as the Mongols and the Christian 
Franks and Armenians, and in their internal policy 
as repressions of Muslim sectaries like the Ku$ayris 
and Ismil'HIs. Under the stimulus of an increased 
religiosity, both in official theological circles and in 
the sphere of popular religion and mysticism, the 
duty of iiihdd was exalted. Whence the frequency 
in MamlQk titulature of designations like al-Mudilhid. 


al-Mutha&jur, al-Murabit, al-GhazI. al-Mu^kl, etc., 
though these had already appeared under the 
Saldjuks, the Atabegs and the later Fa(in»ids as a 
reaction to the landings of the Frankish Crusaders 
(cf. al-Mudjahid as a title of tho Ubrid Atabeg 
Tm&tigin iu a Damascus inscription of 524/1130, 
RCEA, viii, uo. 3034, and also as a title of c l 11 
al-Din Aybak in the Khun al-'Afcaba inscription, 
van Berchem, op. cit., 101-2). The proximity now 
of the seat of the caliphate and this atmosphere 
of religious exaltation and bellicosity probably gave 
an impetus also to the increased popularity of a type 
of lakab already well-known, that compounded with 
one of the titles of the caliph or sultan, and express¬ 
ing close dependence 011 the supreme ruler, the 
enjoyment of his favour 01 support for him and the 
furtherance of the faith. Thus $alab al-DIn, at the 
time of his recognition as ruler by the 'Abbflsid 
caliph, adopted the title of Khalil Amir al-Mu’minln, 
and others of this type include Xlfikat Amir al-Mu- 
J minln, <Umdat al-Multik wa ' 1 -SaUtIn, Ku§rat 
al-Islain wa .’-Muslimln, etc. Those titles which 
included as one of thoir elements the caliphal title 
par extllenct, Amir al-Mu’minfn, were naturally 
the highest-regarded, and al-Kalkashandl arranges 
the different forms which this class of title took in a 
hierarchy of status. Kasim Amir al-Mu’minln is 
the highest, and may only be borne by the sultan’s 
sons or used in correspondence with certain neigh¬ 
bouring Muslim princes; *A<Jud Amir al-Mu 3 rainin is 
the highest title which can be used for the sultan's 
provincial governors; Wall Amir al-Mu 3 mmin can 
be used by high civil officials and by religious 
scholars, and ranks above $aff/§afwat Amir al- 
MirtninJn; and so forth {Subh al-a'sha, vi, 108-9). 

The type of honorifics classified by aI-Basfc&, 
op. cit., 8j ff., as “those ind i cati n g place and status". 
aikab makuniyya. were used as indications of re¬ 
verence and humility in addressing or referring 
to the great. They had already been used iu the 
heyday of the ‘AbbSsids, for in the vizierate of I bn 
al-Furat there had arisen the practice of addressing 
the caliph indirectly as al-hhidma, in effect, “the 
one to whom service is due’*, and Hllal al-.Sabt* 
states that what had originally been just a formula 
of kurba, ingratiation, soon became a sunna, com¬ 
pulsory practice (cf. Tyan, Institutions dn droit 
public musulman. L Le cahjat, 488). By the time 
of the later ‘Abbasids, we find the caliphs regularly 
referred to in epistolary style (e.g. in such sources 
as Abu bhama and the Kadi al-Fa^il) by such 
circumlocutions as al-Djanib al-Sharif, al-Maw&feii, 
al-Sharlfa. Makam al-Rahma, etc. The Btiyid 
and Saldjtik usage of al-^Iadra (see above) is 
clearly a precursor of these expressions, although 
by the Mamluk period, al-Ha<Jra had declined from 
being a form of address suitable for caliphs, as in 
al-Hadra al-S&miya, into being used in addressiug 
civil officials, infidel foreign rulers and the Coptic 
Patriarch in Egypt, according to al-Kalkasfiandi, 
j $ubH al-a'&d, v, 498- These “honorifics indicating 
place or status" enjoyed a great expansion in AyyQ¬ 
bid and Mamluk times. That of ai-Madjlis spread 
under the former dynasty downwards from the 
sovereign to the great men of state, so that by al- 
Kalkashandl’s time it was regarded as essentially 
a title for the “men of the sword and the pen", 
but somewhat below al-Djanab. Hence towards 
the end of the Ayyubid period, the ruler tended to 
adopt instead the forms al-Mafcam al- c Ali or al- 
MakSm al-A&hraf. This usage was followed by the 
Mamltiks, so that Ibn Shlth. for instance, says in 
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his Xfa'alitn al-kit aba that ai-MafcAin and al-Makarr 
are the highest alkab and are exclusively royal (ibid., 
vi, 495 - 6 . where it is also stated that the reference 
in such titles is to the seat of the ruler's power or 

his capital). 

Van Berehem's opinion was that the study of 
mediaeval Islamic honorifics was only of value for 
the study of administrative institutions, and that 
these titles only had historical significance in so far as 
they were linked with specific offices—"lose Ehren- 
titel haben so gut u-ie keinen Werth" (op. cit., 105). 

As already noted above, Kramers combatted this 
negative view, suggesting that the nature of these 
honorifics reflected the religious and cultural atmos¬ 
phere of their time, e.g. that the later predominance 
of din titles over dau-la ones coincided with the Sunni 
reaction against political Shl c ism and against external 
Christian pressure. Whether certain din honorifics 
did owe their popularity in the Iranian world to the 
fact that they resembled traditional names, eg. 
Farid al-Dln and Faridun/Afridun, Baha* al-Dln 
and Behdiu, and Kiyam al Din and Kamden (Les 
•tens mu sv brans composts rwee Din, 63-5), seems 
impossible to prove or disprove. 

5. The period of the great empires. The use 
of hoaoriiics continued in the great empires of later 
mediaeval Islam, sc. those of the Inde-Muslim sultans, 
the §afawids and the Ottomans, almost down to 
modem times. 

The titulaturc of the first Muslim dynasties to 
be permanently established in the northern Indian 
plain, the Slave Kings of Dihll and their successors, 
inevitably followed grosso modn the pattern set by 
their original rooster, the Afghan Gh finds fy.r.], 
who had in their turn continued in the ways estab¬ 
lished by the power which they had overthrown in 
the later 6th/izth century, the Qbaznawills (for 
Ghaznawid titulaturc, see above. 5, and for that of | 
the GhuriUs, the information given in the Tabakdt-i 
Su?irJ of Minhadj-i Siratfj gjQzdjAnl fa.r.j. who is 
always careful to detail the titles of his Qijurid 
forebears, as also those of the Dihll sultans con¬ 
temporary with him). 

The Slave Kings, essentially the Turkish military 
commanders of the Ghflrid sultan Sftihah al-Dln or 
Mu € lzz al-Dln Muhammad (d. 602/1206 [see I 
ghOrids]), followed their old masters in favouring 
on the whole alkdb in din, whence If mb al-Dln 
Aybak, Shams al-Din Iltutmush [?.w».J, etc. However, 
as both DjfizdjAnPs information and the contem¬ 
porary inscriptions show, there were many variants 
and elaborations. Thus Aybak appears in an in¬ 
scription of the Kuwwat al-IslAm mosque in DiltH 
as Kutb al-PawIa wa 'l-DIn, Amir al-UmarA’, 
whilst Djfizdjinl gives Iltutinush's lakab in full as 
Shams al-Dunya wa 'l-Dtn. Basking in the glory 
of their extensive military conquests, various 
sovereigns of this period conceived of themselves as 
following la. the footsteps of Alexander the Great. 
Already the Ghfirid Mu'izs nl-DIti Muhammad is 
described on the l>utb MinAr fa.v.] as Iskandar 
al ThAru, a title imitated e.g. by ‘Ala* al-Dln Muham¬ 
mad ShAh Khalgjl of Dihll (695-713/1296-1316) on 
his coins, with such variants as Iskandar al-Zam&n 
"the Alexander of the age”. The geographical and 
ethnic extent of the empire ruled by these Turkish 
comm under 3 is indicated by Iltutmufch's adopting 
later in his reign (in an inscription of the HAnsI 
mosque) the title Mawia MtilOk al-Turk wa 'l-Mdjam, 
whereas previously he had styled himself (on the 
Ku(b MfnAr) by the conventional, but by then • 
obsolete title for an eastern Islamic potentate of ' 


Mawia Mulfik al-'Arab wa 'l-'Adfam. Like other 
Turkish ruling dynasties of the East, being new¬ 
comers into the Islamic society and polity and as 
yet uncertain of their place within these last, the 
Indo-Muslim rulers sought to validate their rule by 
expressing their loyalty to the c Abba$id caliphs 
(who were of course after 659/1261 puppets under 
the control of the Egyptian Mamluks). Iltutmush, 
in the last decades of the independent ‘Abb&slds of 
Baghdad, usually styled himself Naslr or NAsir 
Amir al-Mu’minln, but in one instance at least, 
Kasim Amir al-Mu’minln, the title favoured by 
the Ghfiriris to demonstrate their fidelity to Baghdad, 
l-ater m the century, GhiyAJh al-Dfn Balban (664- 
86/t?66-87 [f.n. in Suppl.]) followed the same 
tradition when he styled himself Vamln Khalifat 
Allah as well as N'a$ir Amir al-Mu’minin. See J. 
Horovitz, The inscriptions cf Muhammad 1 bn S dm, 
Qutbuddm A ibeg and Illutmisk, in Epigraphia 
I ndo-Moslem tea, 1911-12, 12-34* G. Yazdani, The 
inscriptions of the Turk Sid fans of Delhi-Mu'ixxu-d- 
Ain Bah ram. ‘Ald 3 u-d-H* Mas'QJ, Nafiru-d-din 
Mahmud, Ghivdthud-din Balban and Mu'izru-d-din 
Kaifuhad, in ibid., 1913-14, 13-46; Z. A. Desai, 
The inscriptions of the Mamluk Sultans of Delhi, in 
flpigraphica tndica, Arabic and Persian Supplement, 
rq66, »-i8. 

The Turco-Mongol successors of these first Turkish 
and Afghan Imfo-Muslim rulers, the Mughals, 
brought to India TlmOrid traditions in using the 
grant of title-* and other murks of honour to strength¬ 
en the loyalty cf their own Turkish commanders and 
to win over other groups, such as the great AfghAn 
chiefs. Babur mentions that, in India, permanent 
designations (mukarrari khitdblar) were given to 
highly favoured amirs, such as A < iam HumiyAn, 
KhAn-i Djahun and KhAn-i KhAnin ( Bdbur-ndma, 
tr. Beveridge, 537)- BAbur's son Hum&yQn followed a 
careful policy in the award of titles appropriate to 
services rendered or expected; thus the supreme 
distinction of Amir al-UmarA* was bestowed on 
Amir HiudQ Beg. an old commander of BAbur's 
who had fought at PAnlpat [?.!'.] in 932/1526 and 
who was, moreover, allowed the signal honour of 
sitting with the emperor in formal court sessions. 
Under BAbur's immediate predecessors in India, 
the LAdls, the titles of nobility had been (in ascending 
order) Malik. Amir and Khan. In the course of the 
voth/i6th century, the title of Malik fell out of 
fashion and that of Beg, one of prestige tinder the 
first two Mughal rulers, subsequently declined in 
favour of Kfcan, so that under Akbar, Beglar Begi 
was a lower title than that of KhAn-i KhanAn. This 
last was the highest title of all, held e.g. by the 
young Akbar’s atiilik or guardian Bayram KhAn 
(d. 968/1561 If.v.J), together with that of Amir 
ul-UmflrA 5 . Other titles tended to be associated with 
specific affairs or functions; thus that of A?af 
KhAn was mostly conferred on civil officials acting 
as tensir or as wakU of the royal household, hence 
mainly on Persians; whilst Akbar conferred the 
Hindu title of not only on the hereditary 
successors to princely power but also on faithful 
Indian servants like the master-gunner Sabbahan. 
See Kadhcv Slivam, Honours, marks and titles tinder 
the Great Mughals (Babur and Hutnayun), in 1 C. 
xlvi (1972). 101-17, and idem, Honours, ranks ami 
titles under the Great Mughals (Akbar), in ibid., 
xlvii ( 1973 ). 335 * 53 - 

As the political and military power of the Mughals 
shrank in the post-Awrangzlb period, the conferring 
of titles became more and more widespread by fhe 
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emperors and by provincial Muslim dynasties, 
so that their social value declined; hence today, 
old titles like MlrziV, Jvljin and Beg have in the 
modern subcontinent become nothing more than the 
equivalents of western surnames. 

In $afawid Persia, one notes first of all, in con¬ 
nection with the strongly ShPI basis of the state 
and the theocratic nature of the early Shah’s autho¬ 
rity, a fondness for names and titles expressing 
devotion to or dependence upon either some venerat¬ 
ed figure of Shiism, such es ‘AH or his sons al-Hasan 
and al-tfusayn, or upon the sovereign himself, 
considered as the vicar on earth of God or the Imams. 
In pre-$afawid times, there had occasionally been 
used by rulers in Persia names compounded with 
the Persian word bond* "slave, devotee”, e.g. the 
Mongol ll-Khinid Muhammad Khud&banda OldjeytQ 
(the lakab being assumed when Oldieytii became a ^ 
Muslim; his pro-Shi 6 ! sympathies should perhaps 
be noted here). Under the Turkmen $afawids, the 
equivalent Turkish word £«/ was commonly used, 
as in ‘All-KuII, ImAm-Kull, TahmAsp-KulI, $afl- 
Kuii, etc., especially in regard to military com¬ 
manders and governors, although the Sfiahs them¬ 
selves retained simple regnal names. The usage of 
these titles in $ul was imitated in Muslim India by 1 
certain of the South Indian sultans who were Shi 6 ! in 
faith and strongly under Safawid cultural influence, 
e.g. the ruler of the Kutb-Shahls [?.:•.] in Golkonda, 
Muhammad-Kuli b. Ibrihhn (988-1020/1580-1612). 

Whilst the shahs themselves remained modest 
over the use of personal alkab, their subordinates 
enjoyed a rich titulature. It is under the early 
Safawtds, apparently towards the end of Sfy&h 
Tahmasp I's reign ca. 976/1568-9, that the character¬ 
istic Safawid title for the imrir, that of Htimud 
al-Dawla [<?.r.] “trusty support of the state" appears; 
this tit/e is much distorted in the travel accounts of 
contemporary western visitors to Persia, e.g. the 
“Athcniadculat*' of Du Mans and the “Etiuadowlett 
or piime minister" of John Bell. The late Safawid 
administrative manual Tadhkirat ul-mutilk {<*». 
1137/1725) gives detailed information on this latter 
official and on the other Important figure of the 
KurCI-BasJj! [see gt RCl) (who was, in early Safawid 
times, before the establishment of b regular, standing 
army, virtually the commander-in-chief, with the 
title of Amir aI-Urnarfi>), here called the Kukn 
al-Saltana al-KAhirn, and on a host of lesser officials. 
The top fourteen officials of the administration 
had the title of "exalted in rank”, and there ; 

were groups of officials with the title of tnukatrab 
al-khdkan "confidant of the supreme ruler” because 
of their special closeness to the throne, and with that 
of mukarrab al-hadra “confidant of the royal pres¬ 
ence". The first group included the head of the palace 
eunuchs, the royal physician {hakim-bashl ), the 
court astrologer ( muntuj jt ljim-bashl ). the controller 
of assay (mu'ayyir al-mamdlik), the state secretary, 
who drew the royal fughra (munshi * l-man&lik ), 

the keeper of the seal (muhr-ddr) and the keeper 
of the ink-holder ( davdt-ddr ). The second group, 
somewhat lower in s.*atus, included senior harem 
attendants, aides-de-camp (yasdwuldn), the heads 
of various departments of the royal household and 
workshops {buyutdt), including the master of the 
mint (<f<trriW-basfri), etc. {Tadhkirat aUtnuluk, If. 
8b, 12b, 3 oa- 55 a : tr. Minorsky, 44, 46, 55-69). 

Under the Kacjjars, the title of I ( timSd al-Dawla 
for the xcazir declined in currency, being replaced 
by that familiar in Ottoman usage also (see below), 
§adr-i A c ?am. There was also a great expansion of 


honorifics in dawla, mamlaka, salfana, etc. for the 
numerous princes of the KadjSr family and for other 
great officials, a process which the Amir Kablr [ q.v. 
in Suppl.j endeavoured in the mid-19th century years 
to check, but one which continued with little abate¬ 
ment till the end of the Ka&ars in 1925. This rich 
array of titulature, with by now elaborate forms of 
address extending down the social scale os low as 
mere village headmen, inevitably came under fire 
from the reforming Rid«* Sjjah Pahlawt. Muhammad 
Ri<ja had indeed already in the Fifth Madjlis, as 
Sardar Si pah and before he had overthrown the 
Kadjars, abolished the honorific titles which had 
been sold for the personal enrichment of the §b£h 
and court officials, even though Ibis act had been 
an infringement of the monarch's prerogative. On 
2 August 1935 there was issued a decree on the 
abolition of titles and on the terminology of social 
intercourse. The royal family was to receive new 
titles, with the Shah himself to be A c IA-yi Harlrat-i 
Huniflyfin Sh^hansbAhl; high officials were to be 
addressed just as ijandb, mid the old titles of amfr, 
beg, ftfcfit, mirui. etc. were to be abolished. In fact, 
although these reforms were honoured In the press 
and in public announcements, the old titles continued 
very much in common and spoken usage (see P. 
Avery, Modern Iran, London 1965, 267, 273; D. N. 
Wilber, Kim Shah Pa hi am : the resurrection and 
reconstruction of Iran, Hirksvill? 1975, 167, 171). 
When western-type surnames were introduced, 
some people turned the old alkab which went back 
to KAdjAr days into family names, e.g. in the cases 
of Dr. Muhammad Mu^addik, Prime Minister 1951-3, 
formerly Mu-addilt ai-Saltana, and his contemporary 
the statesman and former Prime Minister in 1921 
Ahmad Kaw 3 m, formerly Kaw&ra al-Sal(ana. 

A centralised and bureaucratic institution like 
the Ottoman empire, with from the late 8th/i4th 
century onwards extensive diplomatic contacts, 
firstly with the Muslim beyliks of Anatolia and the 
Turkmen powers of the East, and then with the 
Christian states of the West, increasingly affected 
by Ottoman expansionism, evolved a complex 
and elaborate chancery procedure in which the 
careful recounting of honorific titles played a vital 
role. The immense bulk of surviving Ottoman 
diplomatic and administrative documents would 
make feasible a highly detailed study of this titula¬ 
ture, a task which remains however to be done. 
For the moment, it may be noted that Feridun 
Beg devotes the opening pages of his great collection 
of correspondence to an exposition of the alkib of 
the various classes of addressee, from the sultan at 
the top down to civil and military officials and 
members of the religious institution within the 
empire, and also of the al^db to be used in com¬ 
municating with dependent rulers such as those of 
the Trans-Danubian principalities and with foreign 
potentates like the Doges of Venice ( Mdnfhe'at 
al-icldftn, Istanbul 1274/1857, i, 2-13). Also, L. 
Fekete devoted a section of his EinfUhrung in die 
Osmanisch-Tiirkischc Diplomat th dcr Tiirkischen 
BotmAssigkcit in Vngarn, Budapest 1926, pp. XXXII- 
XXXVI, to an exposition of honorifics as found in 
administrative and diplomatic documents of the 
ioth/i6th and a a th/t 7th centuries concerning 
relations between the Porte and local officials in 
Hungary or between the sullans and the Christian 
monarchs in adjoining lands. The luxuriance of 
the titulature of, for instance, Suleyman the Magni¬ 
ficent is seen in a letter of this sultan from 972/ 
*565. where in the intituUUio of the document 
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Suleyman describes himself as SultAn-i Salfttln-i | 
Shark wa Qharb. 5 Abib-Klrfln*l MamMiki Rum wa 
‘Adiam wa 'Arab. KahramAn-i Kawn wa Makau, 
Narimftn-i Maydand Zamln wa ZamSn, Ak Dehizifl 
wa Kara Deflizm wa Ka'ba-yi Vft^azzama wa 
Madln»-vi Munawwaranlfl wa Kudsi Sharlfift wa 
Ta|<bt-i Mi$r NAdira*yt ^Asrlh wa Wilftyet-i Vamau 
wa ‘Adan wa SanLVnM wa DAr al-Sad.\d Baghdad 
wa Ba*r wa LabsAnlft wa MadA’in AnQ^hln-RawAiiIfl I 
wa piyAr-i gjaz&’ir wa A<J 2 iail)AydjAnIfl wa Dajit-i 
Kip-'ak wa piyAr i TAtSrlfi wa KardistAn wa LQris- ’ 
tanfA wa Kulliyy*" Rum Ilf wa Anii|ai( wa Karaman 1 
wa AflAk wa BugtjdAn wa Augariis memlckellerinift 
wa bunlardnu n»jayrl ntfe mamfllik wa ^iyar c a?*m 
al-i c tibarlfl PAdi*b.4hi wa SultAnl Sult.in Siileym.in 
Khfui b. Sul^An Selim Khftn (1 bid., p. XX XII). 

The honorifies of the sultan's subordinates were 
naturally less florid, but considerable rare was taken 
to differentiate niceties of rank, so that a kaJ; 
with a stipend of less than 150 akfi'' was addressed 
as Kudwat al-KudAt al lslam [sic], ‘Umdat Wul 5 t 
al-AnSm, whereas a k.ifi of 150 4*i ! cs or more could 
add to the above titles that of Mumayyiz al-Halal 
‘an rtl-l.iar.AiiT (ibid., p. XX XIV). The grand vizier 
was from the time of SiilcymSn onwards awarded 
the designation of Sadr-i A't&m “most illustrious 
of the high dignitaries”, ami this title remained in 
use all through the Ottoman sultanate's existence, 
surviving the reforms in the bureaucracy of the 
Tanttmdt fq.v.], the last $adr*i A l zams being DaniSd 
Fcrld Pasjja fq.v.) (till October 1920) and his succes¬ 
sor Ahmed TewfTk Pasha (till November 1922) who 
served Mehemmed VI Wahid al-Dln. The vizier had 
several other epithets of distinction, such as sfittii, 

Jjt afi and c dli, and he was entitlef! to the same form 
of address ns the Khedives of Egypt in the 19th 
century, dewletli fekhdnutU (see further sadr-i 
a'zam). 

It was during the Tanfwiat period of the mid-r 9 th 
century that some attempt was first made at rational¬ 
ising and restricting the unchecked growth of titula- 
ture, as part of the institutionalisation on western 
lines of the old Ottoman bureacrocy. It seems that 
the traditional titles were now bureaucratised. 
Thus Redhouse in his Turkish and English lexition , 
s.v. bey (375a). *'5. The title given fto] the sons 

of Pashas, and of a few of the highest civil functiona¬ 
ries, to military and naval officers of the rank of 
colonel or lieutenant colonel, and popularly, to 
any persons of wealth, or supposed distinction"; 
s.v. pasha (434a) he has an explanation of the modem 
military and naval positions, of general officer and 
(lag rank, entitled to use this designation; and s.v. 
vexir (2116a) he has the definition “a civil stale 
functionary of the highest rank, with the title of 
pasha". Hence in the biography of Fuhlri Pa>ha 
fg.v.) given in Ibuuleinin Mahmud Hemal loan's 
Oswauli devrituU son sadrtasavilar \ Istanbul 
1969, i, 159. he is referred to merely as Kfeudi mi 
all official documents until he achieved the rank of 
vizier in Shn^An 1271/May 1955 and thereby 
acquired the title of Pasha. See for this period, S. 
Kekule, Ober THel, Amter, Rangstufen und Anredeit 
in der o/fiziellen osmamschen Sf>rachr, Halle 1892, 
and the entries in M. Z. Pakalin’s Tarih deyMcri ve 
teritxleri sdz’u^ii, Istanbul 1046, s.v. elkAh 1 resmiyi, 
riitbe, tniilktye, rear, etc. 

It seems that these bureaucratic gradations in 
titulature introduced under the Tanzimdt continued 
under the Young Turk regime in the early 20th 
century, but, as in the parallel case of Persia under 
RidA Shah Pahlawl. Kemal AtatUrk's secularising 


and refor.ning policies did not allow these titles to 
continue in official and public usage. According 
to the Law no. 2590 of 26 November 193* “Concern¬ 
ing the abolition of appellations ( tdkap) and titles 
(iinvan) such as Efendi, Bey and Pasha", these 
inodes of address wore swept away, and religious 
titles such as Haci. Hafiz and Mol la were also banned 
(Kazim OztUrk, Son degitiklikltriylc gcrekscli 
auayasa*, .Ankara 1975 . 306; BUlent Dftver, TUrkiyo 
cwnhuriyctinde Ulyikiik, Ankara 1955. * 75 ). Instead 
of Bey and Hamm, Bay .and Bayan were introduced 
for "Mr" and “Mrs". But as in Persia, old con¬ 
ventions and speech habits die hard, and in popular 
speech, the old title survive: Pa$a for generals, 
whether active or retired; Efendi for artisans and 
non-Muslims; Ostad for craftsmen, artists, etc.; 
Hoca for teachers, secular and religious; and so forth 
(cf. G. Lewis, Turkey 9 , London 1965, txo-n). 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(C. E. Boswortm) 

LAR ANT, the name of two places in al- 
Audalus. The first, which has now disappeared, 
was situated some 60 km. to the south of Mirida 
[f.r.] in the district where la Puente de Cantos is at 
present to be found, on or near to the road connect¬ 
ing Mdrida with Seville and followed by MusS b. 
Nus.iyr, and on the left bank of the Guadiana (see 
F. Hernandez Jimenez, Ragxcdl y (l itinerant) ilc 
Aliisii, dt Algeeirat a Mtrida, in a!-And., xxvi 
[I96i]. 106-13, and La kxira de Mirida cn el siglo X, 
in ibid., xxv [1960), 320, 361. 368). YAkOt (iv, 363) 
speaks of two fortresses dependent on M6rida, 
I.aknnt al-Kubr.i and Lak^nt al-$ughr2, but this 
seems highly improbable, for one might more feasibly 
conclude that sPkubrd refers to the place mentioned 
above or the alternative, and that al-sughrd cor¬ 
responds to Alicante (or the alternative) on the 
Mediterranean coast to the south of Dfiniya fa.v.J or 
Denis. 

Alicante, classical Lucentum, formed part of the 
kura of Tudmir l^.t'.J. It was one of the six towns 
included in the pact with Theodomir, on the journey 
from OrihueU to Elche, six miles from the latter 
according to aMUghrt. Al-IdrisI {Maghrib, text 
* 93 . tr. 235),copied by al-Himyarl (al-Ratedol-mi'fdr, 
text 170, tr. 205), says that there was here a little 
town ( modina <mghira) which was fairly prosperous, 
with a market, a great mosque and a minbar. The 
earth produced in abundance fruits and vegetables, 
figs and grapes, and the town was a port for shipping 
esparto to the Mediterranean lands, and a centre 
for the construction of shipping for commercial 
purposes and for fishing. It had a basaba well- 
garrisoned with troops, on the summit of a mountain, 
BenacailtU, which was difficult of access. At the 
time of Muhammad I. it seems to have become an 
anchorage used by the seafarers of Pechina. In 
316/928. the lord of Callosa de Ensarrid (Kalyusha) 
and ol Alicante and Us strongholds. Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sfcaylsl) al-Aslaml, was subdued. 
In the 5th/11 th century, Alicante became part of the 
fiPt/a of Dcnia, whose fortunes it followed. After 
th* Alinoravids had passed by there, it came within 
the possessions of Ahmad b. Hud Sayf al-Dawla 
and was governed by Ibn Hyatf. Subsequently, it 
fell under the domination of Ibn Mardanlsh fa.r.] 
and of the Almohadt. After having recognised for 
some period ol time Ibn Hud's authority, and having 
known several confused years, whose history deserves 
to be studied more thoroughly, it passed under the 
control of James f of Aragon, on condition that the 
local Muslims might retain their lands. 
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Ahmad al-Rdsi (tr. of the Muktabis by E. Garcia 
Gomez, Madrid 1967), 128; Ibn ‘Idhari, ii, 3:, ja; 
Ibn Hazm, Diamharat al-ansab, Cairo 1962, 499; 
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y su obra, Alicante 1973, *0-3; J- Vallv<, La 
division territorial dc la Espaha musultnana ( 11), 
La cora dc “Tudmir" {Murcia), in al-And., xxxvil 
(1972). 147 . 150. *58; E. Molina Lopez, La coradc 
Tudmir segtin al-'Udri (s. XI), in CHI, iv (Granada 
1972). index; M. Gaspar v Rciniro, Historia dc 
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J. B. Vilar, Orihuela musultnana, Murcia 1976, 
index; see also the Bib/, to ibk mardavIsh. 

(J. Bosch Vil4) 

LA&UM, an Arab tribe, especially influential 
in the pre-lslamic period. With the exception of the 
Lakhmid family [see lakhmids] in c Ir5k, so fre¬ 
quently celebrated in the old Arab poetry, the pre- 
lslamic history of this family is not well-known 
and is full of legend. According to the traditional 
genealogy, Lakhm was of Yemeni origin and was 
the brother of Piudhain and 'Amila fa.rr.]. Yemenis 
and Ma ( addls claimed descent from the powerful 
Lafehniid dynasty of c IrS.I>. 

Of the three sister-tribes, Lakhm was undoubtedly 
the most illustrious and the oldest also. Legend 
connects it with the descendants of Abraham. 
A Lakhmid is said to have taken Joseph out of the 
well into which his brothers had thrown him. But 
by the eve of the hi&ra, the vigour of the Lakhm had 
been sapped, while the ‘Amila and notably the Dju- 
dh&ni, who under the Umayyads played a leading 
part, had increased in importance. Two centuries 
before the hidira, the surplus Lakhmid population 
had spread over the lands in the north of the peninsula 
in Syria and Palestine and in Hrilg where they 
established the lakhmid phylarchate of aMJira 
[q.v., and also j^ajwIma], continually at war with 
the £hastSnids of Syria. In Syria we find the I-akhm 
settled in the same districts as the DjudhSm. Like 
the latter, they adopted Christianity, which also 
become latterly the official religion of the Lakhmids 
of al-tflra. 

However, the al-Nam^ra inscription, dated A.D. 
328, has thrown much light on the history of Lakhm. 
It fully explains the presence of Lakhm or part of it 
in Syria after it emigrated from ‘IrJik with its king, 
Imru* at-Kavs, who went over to the Romans. It 
was after its emigration to Roman Syria that I^ktjm 
became associated with the "sister-tribes’*, Djudfrflm 
and ‘Amila, and so the geneaology that related the 
three tribes to one another as descended from one 
ancestor is fictitious, and is merely the reflection 
of geographical and political conditions that obtained 
after the emigration of Lakhm to Roman territory 
and its settlement in the southern part of Syria, 
not far from where these two tribes had settled. 
The separation of Lakhm from the two “sister-tribes” 
genealogically tips the scales against Lakhm's being 


a non-Yemeni or South Arabian tribe and suggests 
a Mesopotamian origin. The re-appearance of the 
tribe in c Irtfc, and what is more, in al-IJIra, after a 
long interregnum may be explained by the possible 
return of part of it to ‘Irik after its disappointments 
with the Romans, or by the fact that part of Lakhm 
had not accompanied its king ImrA 1 al-Kays when 
he went over to the Romans but had stayed on in 
al-IJlra. 

When Islam appeared, the J 2 iudh&m had practic¬ 
ally absorbed their relatives, the Lakhm of Syria, 
a peaceful absorption by mutal agreement. In the 1st 
century A.H. the two tribes were usually named 
together as forming one group, and even when 
reference is made to a "chief of Lakhm". we can 
hardly be wrong in thinking that he also ruled the 
PjudhSm. The msba “LxkbmX" becomes rare in 
comparison with “Qiudb&ml." In the wars of Islam, 
during the conquest of Syria, at the YarmOk, at 
Siffln, and later in the course of the campaigns under 
Yazld I against the sacred cities of the yifljaz, 
the two tribes fought under the same chiefs and under 
the same banner. “Lakhm!" became practically 
reduced to little more than a title of honour. Its 
archaic flavour, the glorious memories which it 
recalled of the phyiarchs of c lrfiV, was socially 
impressive, but the tribe of La|<hni no longer had a 
-eparate existence from the j)judljam. When in 
| the lands to the west of the Euphrates, we find them 
1 mentioned alone, the name must be taken to mean 
the Djudham, and it is the latter that the chroniclers 
usually have in mind. 

Only a last echo of the aristocratic connotation 
of the name “Lakhm!” is seen in the claim of the 
c Abb 3 dids fa.v.J, muluk al-laxed'if in al-Andaius 
during the 5tb/nth century, to be of Ltfehmid 
stock. 

Bibliography : For the al-Xamftra inscription 
and bibl. on it, see RCEA , i, j-z, and I. Shahid. 
Philological notes on the al-Xamdra inscription, 
in JSS, xxiv <1979). 33*42. For the history of the 
, tribe in general, sec Ibn Durayd. hhtikdk, 223-7; 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi. al-'Ikd alfarld, ii. 85; Hamcttnl. 
Ihazxra . ed. D. M. Muller, 129, 9, etc., 130, 131, 
205. 206; Ya'kQbl, Historian, i. 229, 264; idem, 
Bubldn, 329, 242, 244: Baiadijuri, Futuk, 59, 
136; Mas < QdI, iv, 353, v, 192; al-Kindi, The 
governors and judges of Egypt, ed. R. Guest, 45, 
151, 162: G. Rothstein, Die Dynastie der LafjmuUn 
in al-Iflra, Berlin 1899, 41, etc.; Caussin de 
Perceval, Essai sur i'histoire des A robes, i, 326, 
349, ii, 232, iii, 2i2, 352, 422; H. Lam mens, 
/-* ealxfat de Yasid I”, 272-4 = MFOB, v (191 i-a), 
59T ff.; O. Blau, in ZDMG, xxiii, 577; F. Altheim- 
R. Stichl, Die Arabet in der alien Welt, Berlin 
1964-8, ii, 312-24, iii, 106-7, iv, 262-3, 280; Ibn 
al-Kalbl-Caskel, Camhara, Leiden 1966, ii, 53 6; 
I C. E. Bosworth, Iran and the Arabs before Islam, 
| in Cambridge history of Iran , iii, Cambridge 1982. 

(H. Lammlns [Irfan Shahid]) 
LA KH MIDS. a pre-lslamic Arab dynasty of 
‘Irak that made a!-9iia [g.i».] its capital and ruled 
. it for some three centuries from c*. 300 A.D. to ca. 
boo A.D. Strictly speaking, the dynasty should be 
called the Nasrids after their epenyra, Na§r, Lakhm 
fa.?'.] being the tribe to which they belonged. As 
semi-independent kings and as clients of the Sds&nids, 
the Lakhmids were the dominant force in the political, 
military, and cultural history of the Arabs during 
these three centuries before the rise of Islam. 

1. History. The founder of the dynasty, whose 
1 floruit may be assigned to the last quarter of the 
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3rd century, was *Amr b. ‘Adi, the nephew oi the 
Tanukhid king Dja-Ujlma [$.*.]. It was 1 »e who made 
ai-Uira the Lakhmid capital, whence he conquered 
far and wide iu the Arabian Peninsula and, ac¬ 
cording to the Arabic tradition, warred successfully 
against Queen Zenobia of Palmyra. He appears as 1 
the protector of Manichaeism after it was outlawed | 
in Persia. He was succeeded by his son, ImrU* j 
al-Kays, described in the famous al-Mamflra in¬ 
scription as "king of all the Arabs”. He, too, was a 
warrior king who after conquests in Arabia went 
over to the Romans, died in A.D. 328, and was buried 
at al-Namara in the province of Arabia. The defection 
of Imru* al-J\ays to the Romans resulted in the 
first interregnum in the history of the Lakhmids. 
The sources speak of a certain Aws b. Kall.bn in the 
sixties of the 4 th century, and he is given various 
tribal affiliations, but it is almost certain that the 
interregnum began long before the sixties and that 
the Ghassinids played an important role in the 
affairs of al-WIra. now that more light has been 
shed on their early history. Certainty cannot be 
predicated of the names and reigns of the Lakhmid 
kings assigned by the Arabic tradition to this obscure 
period in their history', sc. the 4th century. 

The 5th century is much better documented in 
the Greek and Syriac sources as well as the Arabic 
ones, which yield impcratU data on three Lakhmid 
kings. The first is al-Nu'nian, nicknamed al-A‘war 
("the one-eyed”), and also al-SA’ib ("the wanderer"); 
according to the Arabic tradition he earned the latter 
for his having renounced the world. This is not 
improbable, since he is known to have visited the 
Syrian saint, Simeon, between 413 and 420. His 
name is associated with the building of the famous 
palace, al-Khawurnak and with the two 

divisions in the Laldiinid army known as al-Shahba’ 
and al-Duwsar. He was succeeded by his son al- 
Mundhir, who is said to have reigned forty-four 
years, possibly 418-32. Hu look part irt the Byzantine- 
Persian war of 42**2 and played an even more 
important rule in the internal affairs of Persia by 
his support of BahrArn GQr for the throne. Little 
is known about the Lakljmkl kings that followed 
him, al-Aswad and al-MuntUjir II, but much is known | 
about the warrior-king al-Nu'mAn II. He took part in 
the Byzantine-Persian war of the period. In 498 
he was beaten by the Byzantine commander Kugeuius 
at Bithrapsos; in 502 he advanced against HarrAu, 
whore he was first beaten by the Roman* 2nd then 
triumphed over them, but shortly after died of a 
battle-wound in the vicinity of Circesium. A second 
short interregnum takes place in this period, ca 300, 
associated with a certain Abu Ya*ftir. 

Of the three centuries of Lakhmid rule in al-JJira, 
the last is the best documented and the most im¬ 
portant. It is dominated by al-Mundhir III, who 
reigned for a half-ccntury, 503-54. Firstly, during 
his reign the Arabian Peninsula witnessed a rcasscr- 
tion of Persian power and al-Mundhir made h»s 
presence felt in it, both as an Arab king and as the 
vassal of Khusraw AiiQshirvan, who entrusted him 
with the entire Persian sphere of influence in Arabia. 
He warred continually with the South Arabian 
kings; ca. 520 he received an embassy from the 
South Arabian king, YGsnf Dhu Kuwfls [f.p.J and 


border provinces, especially in the twenties, ca. 520 
he attained international fame when he received 
an embassy from the Byzantine emperor Justin; 
in 531 he conceived and in part executed the Persian 
campaign which ended in a great victory against 
Byzantium at Callinicum on the Euphrates; in 539 
he engaged in a dispute with the C.hassanid al-Haridi, 
which was one of the causes for the outbreak of the 
Byzantine-Persian war of 539-44; in the forties he 
continued to war with the Ghass&nids. but in 554 
he was killed in an engagement with al-yarifh near 
Kiimasrin, probably the Yawm al-HiySr of the 
Arabic tradition. 

He was succeeded by his son c Amr (354*69) 
whose mother was Mind, the Kindi princess and 
daughter of the same al-fjArith who ruled al-HIra 
during die Kind a interregnum in the twenties, 
and it is by his matronyinic, son of Hind, that ‘Amr, 

| the son of the most famous of all the Lafetjuild 
. kings, is known to the Arabic sources. The Lakbmkb 
j and their adversaries, the GhassSnids. are mentioned 
in the treaty of 561 between Persia and Byzantium; 

| according to one of its clauses, both were expressly 
I forbidden from waging wars against each other 
which would involve the two world powers, and 
yet c Amr continued to make raids against the 
Byzantine frontier in the sixties as did his brother 
lyabus, who appears associated with him as his 
general. In 569 c Amr died a violent death, killed 
, by the poet ‘Aiur b. Kul BjOrn and was succeeded 

I by his brother KabiU, who reigned for some four 
years (569-73). It was durin4{ his reign that the 
' Ghassanid al-Mimdljir scored, ca. 370, a victory in 
Lakhmid territory not far from al-HIra itself, 
probably the battic of c Ayn Ubftgb, but it was also 
in the same reign that the Persian occupation oi 
South Arabia took place in 372; this turned the 
tide against Byzantium, and resolved in favour 
of Persia what might be termed the struggle for 
Arabia. 

The short period thal intervened between the 
death of IsAbfls in 573 and the accession of the last 
Lakhmid king in 580 was punctuated by two inter¬ 
regna; that of the Persian Suhrflb may be assigned 
to 573 - 4 , while the other, during which most probably 
ruled Iyabl$a, an Arab from the tribe of Tayyi*. 
lasted for a few months in 580, before the accession 
of al-NVman. Between the two interregna there 
ruled the unpopular al-Mundhir IV'. during whose 
reign his namesake, the Ghassanid al-Mundhir, 
scored a decisive victory over the Lakhmid, this 
time capturing al-HIra itself, ca. 578, and setting 
it afire. 

The last Lak&mid king was al-Nu c m&n, the »on 
of al-Mundhir IV, who ruled for some twenty years 
(580-602). He is the Lakhmid best known to the 
Islamic Arabs and the post-Islamic Arabic sources 
through the panegyrics of al-Nabigha al-Phubvani 
fo.t.) and through his relations with ‘Adi b. Zayd 
If.i/.l. Unlike the reign of al-Mundhir III, his is 
1 not memorable for its international relations but 
for those with the Arabs of the Peninsula and with 
1 his SAsAnid overlords. In his Peninsular wars he 
I was unfortunate in a battle (the Yawm Tik]»fa or 
I Takhfa) with Djarbii 4 , a subdivision of Tamlm. 
I His relations with the Sasanids varied. Hormuzd 


ca. 540 he sent one to the new ruler of South Arabia, . gave him a splendid crown, while Khusraw Parvfz 
the Ethiopian A b rah a [f.r.J. Muring his reign, fell out with him, possibly because he was intolerant 
probably in the twenties, took place a third inter- ! of Lakhmid pretensions to independence. After 
regnum, that of al-Harith of Kinda [q.v.], Secondly, i wandering among the Arab tribes seeking refuge, 
throughout the Byznntine-Pcrsian conflict he was I he surrendered himself to Parviz, who had him killed 
the spearhead of raids and expeditions against the iu 602, and with his death the Lakhmid rule over 
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al-Hira came to an end. In so doing, Parvlz destroyed 
the shield that protected Persia's flank against the 
Arabs of the peninsula. Some two years after the 
death of al-Nu'inan, the battle of Dhu Kar [9.1'.] 
was fought, in which the Arab tribe of Bakr scored 
a victory over the Persians, a foretaste of more 
dramatic victories in the thirties by the Muslim 
Arabs. Dhu I>«r foreshadowed al-Kadisiyya [q.v.\, 
both of which were splendid justification of Lakhinid 
al-Hh'i as a bulwark for Persia against the Arabs 
of the Peninsula. 

After the death of Nu f mSn, al-HIra was ruled 
by an Arab from Tayyi\ Iyas b. Kabila, assisted by 
a Persian. al-NahlragJii, for some nine years. 602-11. 
After this it became a Persian possession directly 
ruled by the Persians until it fell to KiiAlid b. al- 
Walld in 633. The last Lakhinid prince known to the 
sources in this period is al-Nu^nAu, nicknamed al- 
liharur ("the deluder"), who took part in the ridda 
war in Babrayn and was defeated by al-'Alfl* b. 
al-Had rami in 633. 

2. Culture. The geographical location of their 
capital al-HIra and their special relationship to 
SAsAnicl Persia determined for the Lakhmids the 
direction that their history took. In spite of a 
certain independence which they enjoyed, they 
were vassals of the SAs&uids, for whom they perform¬ 
ed the following important funefions: (a) they wore 
their shield against the inroads of the nomads from 
the Arabian Peninsula; (b) they watched over their 
sphere of influence in Arabia, especially the Arabian 
littoral of the Persian C»ulf, including Babrayn and 
‘UrnAn. which they ruled for them; (c) they were 
their spear against Byzantium and the latter’s client- 
kings, the UhjKsftnids; and (d) they protected their 
trade interests in the Peninsula.especially the caravan- 
route that connected al-HIra with South Arabia. 

Their fruitful association with Persia is reflected 
in the various forms of their military, political, and 
social life, and in their material culture: (a) the 
sources apeak of live units in their army—al-^hahbd*, 
al-Dawsar, al-WajaV, a!-§ana > i < , and nl-RahA’in, 
the first of which are said to have consisted of Persian 
troops; besides, there was the Khandak SAbCir. 
"JjjhApur’s Ditch", rebuilt by Ivhusraw AnQstjirvfm, 
a limes of some sort protecting al-U1ra and extending 
down to where al-Ba$ra was to bo in Islamic times; 
(b) the crowns of the Lakhmids were apparently 
bestowed on them by the Persian kings and with 
the crown came the word itself for crown, tddf, as 
a loanword into Arabic from Persian; and (c) the 
various aspects of their material culture must also 
have been dominated by the Persians m such areas as 
architecture, dress, food, drink, and music. 

Zoroastrian Persia was also the determining 
factor in the attitude of the Lakhmids towards 
Christianity. The Sisanids understandably frowned 
on their adoption of a missionary religion with uni¬ 
versalis! claims, especially after the conversion of 
their secular enemy, Rome, to that religion. The 
second I-akhniid ruler, Imru* al-Iyoys, adopted 
Christianity, which fact must at least partly explain 
his defection to the Romans. Only toe last Lakhmid 
king, al-NVmun, adopted it openly; but since it was 
the Nestorian form of it, in opposition to the Chal- 
cedonian one adopted by Byzantium, it was ac¬ 
ceptable to the SasSnids. And yet theii capital, al- 
HIra, became the great centre of Arab Christianity 
and of its transmission to the Arabs of the Peninsula. 
The city was adorned with churches and monasteries, 
was the seat of a bishopric, and the refuge for many 
a persecuted ecclesiastic. 


Important as therr role was in the political and 
military history of the Arabs and of the Near East, 
it was their development of al-HIra itself as the 
I great Arab urban centre in pre-Islainic times that 
I must be considered the major and enduring contribu* 
j tion of the Lakhmids. In the 3rd century A.D., the 
Arab cities of Hatra, Edessa, and Palmyra fell in 
rapid succession, and the rise of al-I.lira as the ca¬ 
pital of the Lakhmids. almost immediately after the 
fall of Palmyra, ensured a certain continuity in Arab 
urban life in the Fertile Crescent. 

For almost three centuries, al-HIra stood almost 
alone as a metropolis radiating higher forms of 
culture to the Arabs of the Peninsula; and of all 
the elements of culture that mattered, the most im¬ 
portant was undoubtedly the development of the 
| Arabic script and of written Arabic, called for by the 
demands of an organised and stable urban life in 
al-HIra [see < akaimvva. A. The Arabic language 
(ii> (!>]. 
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LAmjNAW, conventional English spelling Luck- 
now, the capital city of the Indian state of 
Uttar Pradesh (the United Provinces of British 
India). It is situated on the south bank of the winding 
1 Gumti river at Iat. 26 0 52' N. and long. 8o° 52' E. It 
is the eleventh largest city in the country {popula¬ 
tion, 1971 census: 750, 5x21 and the second largest 
town of the State. Besides being the seat of the State 
government, the city also serves as tho administrative 
headquarters of I.a{$j)naw district and division. 

1. History. Though legend connects the origin 
of Lakhnaw to a mythical local mound called 
Lakshman T1I&, a pre-hisloric stronghold built by 
Lnkshinaiin, brother of Rama, king of Ayodhya, the 
known history of the city can be traced to the begin¬ 
ning of the 13th century A.D. when it was colonised 
by the Shayhfi s, one of whose descendants Shaykh 
Muhammad, better known as Shah Mini, attained 
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great saintly renown, and bis shrine, located with 
the coniines of the historic Machhi Bhavan, is a place 
of pilgrimage for devotees nil the year round, apart 
from being the oldest cpigraphic monument of the 
city. During the Dibit Sultanate (?.*.] period, 
Lakhnaw figured prominently in connexion with 
the revolt of A*In al-MuIk, son of Mdhru, governor 
of Awadh, against Sult&n Muhammad b. Tughluk 
Between 1394 and 1478, Lakhnaw became part ol the 
Shark! kingdom of Diawnpur [q,r.\. After changing 
hands several times between different occupants of 
the Dihll throne, Lakhnaw finally passed into the 
Mugtj a l dominion under Humfiyun, after suffering 
from frequent Afghdn incursions. The Emperor 
Akbar, under whom the district of Lakhnaw formed 
part of the sarkdr of that name in thcfubaol Awadh, 
had a special fascination for Lakhnaw, whose delight¬ 
ful surroundings, pleasant climate, flowers and fruits 
and different varieties oi nee are highly spoken of by 
his court chronicler. Abu 'l-Fadl. During DjahfmglrS 
reign, Lakhnaw blossomed into a magnum emporium. 
Awrangzlb's visit to the place is commemorated b> 
a mosque which he built on the top cf the said 
LaksJjman TH 3 . the oldest site of the city. 

.As the fortunes of the Great Mughal* dwindled, 
those of Lakhnaw rose, until a new and independent 
kingdom sprang up as an offshoot from the decayed 
tree of the Empire. The governors henceforth paid 
only nominal allegiance to the titular Dihil king. 
Sa c 4 d«t KhAn, who was appointed fubaddr by the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah in 1x34/1722, became 
the founder of the dynasty of the Nawwabs of 
Awadh, with whose regime most of Lakh Haw’s 
glorious past is intimately connected. The period 
of the fourth ruler, Nawwab A?af al-Dawla, marks 
the greatest height of Lakhnav's prosperity. The 
extravagance and munificence of his court passed 
into a byword, and could be rivalled only by the Im¬ 
perial court oi DihIT. Along with the Ruml DarwSza 
and the adjacent mosque, the great Imambara, whose 
central hall is one of the largest vaulted rooms in the 
world, forms the apotheosis of his building achieve¬ 
ments. Lakhnaw was raised to the rank of a royal city 
in 1819 "hen Lord Hastings transformed the seventh 
and the last Nawwab NVazlr, Gfaazl al-Din Havdar, 
into the first king of Awadh. The puppet monarchy 
came to an end in 1855 when the territory was 
annexed to the East India Company territories and 
Wadjid C AII Shah, the last king, was exiled to 
Calcutta, where he lived a pensioner's life under 
British supervision till his death in 1887. 

To the Englishmen, however, Lakhnaw is best 
known as the city where a regiment of British troops 
under Sir Henry Lawrence, joined by the local 
English inhabitants, put up a gallant defence of the 
Lakhnaw Residency for twelve weeks against heavy- 
odds during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, when the 
city witnessed seme of the fiercest fighting. The 
history of the Lakhnaw district after its annexation 
by the British is a history of a long chain of adminis¬ 
trative changes caused by the exigencies of situations 
obtaining at different times. Laier on, Lakhnaw had 
a conspicuous role to play in the political movements 
of British India, for the famous Lakhnaw Pact 
resulting from meetings held there in December r9i6 
between the Indian National Congress and the All- 
India Muslim League led to the Hindu-Muslim co¬ 
operation in the kfrildfat movement and the Non- 
co-operation movement launched by Mahatma 
Gandhi in 1920. 

With gilded domes and graceful minarets rising 
above its many mosques, itnumbafds, palaces and 


tombs, Lakhnaw gives tho impression of fantastic 
splendour, characteristic of the capital of an eastern 
potentate. The fine Djami c Masdjid, the handsome 
Chattar Manzil and the glittering Shah Nadjaf 
mausoleum are, apart from A$af alDawla's buildings, 
some of the finest speciments of the architectural 
j glory of the prodigal Nawwabs. La Martmi&re, an 
impressive Christian landmark of Lakhnaw. $ym- 
1 bolises the zeal and influence of General Claude 
j Martin (1735*1800), a French soldier of fortune who 
' amassed great wealth and position during the days 
of Nawwab Asaf al-Dawla. The building is an ex- 
I quisitc memento of the synthesis of European and 
' Indo-Saracenic architecture. “As regards learning" 
say’s Abdul Halim Sharar, the noted contemporary 
I Urdu writer, “Lakhnaw was the Baghdad and 
1 Cordova of India and Xishapur and Bokhara of the 
Last". The world famous t'lAatt embroidery, the hall¬ 
mark of Lakhnaw's craftsmanship since the days of 
the fastidious Nawwabs, has developed as the most 
I flourishing industry. Another legacy of the NawwiW 
; era is the manufacture of good-quality %hamira 
• tobacco used for smoking and the zarda for chewing, 
which have acquired a reputation of their own. 

With Lakhnaw's name is indissolubly associated 
a particular school of Urdu poetry which developed 
there under the benign patronage of the Nawwabs. 
Cultivation of delicacy and refiuement, which charac¬ 
terised the city's social life, left an indelible mark 
on the Urdu poetry produced there. The Urdu lan¬ 
guage was purified almost to the point of perfection. 
The intensive interest of the 1 -akhnawi Muslims in 
Shi c ism brought about the sophistication of the 
poetical genre known as marthiya [?.«-.] (martyr olo- 
gical epic mourning the tragedy of Karbala), of which 
Aids and Dabir were the two great exponents. 

Modem developments have made Lakhnaw a lea¬ 
ding city of northern India. It occupies a central 
place in a rich farming region, producing and mar¬ 
keting wheat, barley, grain, mustard, mangoes and 
sugar cane. Paper and carpet, chemicals and phar¬ 
maceuticals, cigarettes and shoes, gold and silver 
wares, wood carving and leather goods, embroidery 
and perfumery are among the chief commercial and 
industrial products of l.ai\tjnaw. It is a very im¬ 
portant centre of the country’s railway system. For 
its numerous parks and avenues, Lafcfcnaw is called 
a "garden city". There is a resktentia.' University 
founded in 1921, with a large number of boys' and 
girls' colleges, several private and technical schools 
and the provincial museum. A University of Indian 
music and two national research institutes, sc. the 
Central Drug Institute and the National Botanic 
Garden, are housed there, Nadwat ai- t UlamA\ popu¬ 
larly known as Nadwa College, is universally regard¬ 
ed as the leading centre of Islamic studies in India. 

Bibliography : W. Knighton, The private life 
I of an Pastern king, London 1855; Kamil al-DIn 
Haydar, tfay^ar al-tau«rjkh fin Urdu), i-ii, Luck- 
j now 190?; Nadjin al-Ghanl Khan. Ta'rikh-i 
Awadh fin Urdu], i-iv, Mtir&ilabid 1909; S. Hay, 
Historic Lucknow, Lucknow 1939; Uttar Pradesh 
district gazetteers, xxxvii, Lucknow 1959; W. 
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Lucknow, the last phase of an oriental culture, ed. 
and tr. E. S. Harcourt and Fakhir Husain, Lon- 
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•2. Monuments. The most noteworthy o f the 
older sites is the tomb of Shaykh Muhammad, known 
as £h 5 h Mini, dated 884/1479 (though biographies 
of saints give 870/1465-6). The tomb of Shaykh 
lbr;\hlm Ci&tl, near the ‘Aysh-bagh, dated 961/ 

1 553*4 is a square limestone cell surmounted by 
blind merlons and a hemispherical dome set on a 
octagonal drum; the plain doorway arch, flanked by 
two small superimposed niches on each side, re¬ 
sembles Sultanate work at Dihli. Two Mughal 
mausolea in the same area are close to work at 
Fatbp&r Slkrl [4.?.] in character, but undated. One, 
the Nad An M ah all, apparently the tomb of Shaykh 
c Abd al-Rabin 1 Khan, was built as a twelve-pillared 
open pavilion, but this was converted to a square 
cell with diill lattices, and surrounded with a 
verandah of twenty pillars whose elaborate brackets, 
including elephant and birds, support a chadjdia 
pent. The parapets of this verandah, the cell, and 
the base of the dome carry brilliant tile mosaic 
ornament in dark blue, turquoise and yellow set in 
red plaster: a confirmation of detail to be seen on 
some contemporary book paintings (e.g. Akbar - 
ndntn, V & A, IS 2-1896 113). The mahapadma , 
finial base is extended by a petal-like network of 
tilework lines. The red sandstone Sola K ham ha 
preserves the open form, here rectangular, with 
sixteen columns surrounding a line of five cenotaphs, 
and supporting a florally carved ceiling above a 
finely panelled plinth. The details indicate the 
transition from the Akbar! to the Djahanctri style. 
The Mosque of Awrangzib with three frontal 
arches to its prayer hall, and three domes, is flanked 
by massive octagonal minarets engaged to the front 
corners like the larger Dfami* Masdpd at Dihli, and 
lanterns at the rear; its pishfdk however incorporates 
new Daroquc curvatures in the upper storey, with an 
arching Ihadidja and flanking <! 'huiris. Following his 
transfer of the administration of Awadh from 

Fay^abad fa.u.l in 1189/1775. A$af al-Dawla built 

a complex including the A$afl Masdjid within the 
MaChl Bhavran or Old Fort (Kil'a) to relieve the 
famine in 1198/1784. This mosque follows the lines 
of the earlier one. but with a prayer hall of eleven f 
bays, still with three domes, here bulbous, gadrooned, | 


and reeded. The facade of plain arches set within 
engrailed arches on tapering engaged pillars is 
crowned with a deep foliated frieze, ond a continuous 
register of delicate arches surmounted by tiny 
bulbous domes, a device already used in the mauso¬ 
leum of the Nawwab Safd&r Djang (d. 1168/1754) 
at Dihli. The prayer court, flanked by arcaded 
ranges with octagonal pavilions, is approached by 
a long surge of stops. The same tradition is resumed 
in the Djami* Masdjid founded by Mubammad 
‘AH Shall (1837-42); there the pishfdk is no longer 
rectangular, but rises into a pointed arch, and within 
its iWb, where squinch nets arc reduced to waving 
lines, there are three arched entrances. Secondary 
pishtdks arc introduced at the centre of each wing, 
rising in taller arcades. Luxuriant leaves spring 
round tlie dome bases, and the same foliation per¬ 
vades the interior, where the midrib, matching the 
entry, is triple. <7 u Idas las of differing length are 
clustered on the skyline. 

The iatxiya ceremonies [?.y.] required large halls, 
of which the greatest, the BarA ImAmbafA is in 
A$af al-Dawla's complex of 1784 (see Fig. 1). The 
long range of the facade is handled like that of bis 
mosque, but with niched piers, and triads of arches 
at each end marked off by domed octagonal pavilions 
in two storeys. The arches and domes of the parapet 
are reiterated in a second range above, set back with 
two more pavilions on the flat roof. The hall within, 
ca. 49 m by 16 m by 15 m high has a solid concrete 
vault carried on successive covings of converging 
groins, and the founder's tomb lies in the middle. 
The architect was Kifuyat Allah. The third building 
of the complex, the Rum I Darwiza, possibly so- 
nained after its triple gateway, shares the rapid 
change of rhythm and the recession in levels, but 
llie river elevation unexpectedly reveals a giant 
itcau framed within an arch with radiating guldaitas, 
and capped by a (haul, The l.lusaynab&d ImAni- 
bfiffl of Muhammad ‘All Shah again contrasts 
arches of different sizes with parapet arcades and 
guldostas. though in a light, lacy manner culminating 
in a gilded dome. Tnc Hadratgandj IiuAmbara 
of Aindiad ‘All Sjjah (1842*47) is comparatively 
plain, but its interior, like the other two, was once 



[Plau_of lhe Bara linaiubAra, lakhnaw (after J. Fergusson). 
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splendid with crystal chandeliers and precious shrines. 

Besides the t nidmbdfd burials, the tradition of 
mausolea continued with those of Sa'Adat 'AH Kljflii 
(1798-1814) and his wife Khurgbld-z&dn, built by 
his successor GiiAzI al-DIn Haydar (1814*27). Both 
follow the organisation of $a(dar Diaug's monument 
with comer turrets capped by fhatris around the 
main dome, but the pi&tak and ludn are absent, 
replaced in the former by a tetrastyle portico on 
each face (R. Smith, Journal 1832, V & A. IM 
15/58-1915, pp. 581-2). Both have domes of a strongly 
European profile, with prominent fmials and salient 
angles around a tall drum suggesting a derivation 
from Le$ Invalides (1693-1706); the accumulation 
of lesser domes and bangld vaults around the Queen’s 
tomb also recalls Hindu massing, GhAzl al-DIn built 
his own tomb, the Sh'ih Nadjal (Nadjaf Asjiraf) 
dominated by a white, stupa-like dome ami finial 
within an arcaded precinct. The garden at Hnsayn.V 
bad contains two supposed replicas of the Tu<|j 
Maball for a daughter of Muhammad C AII 8 h 3 h and 
her husband, which however demonstrate complete 
lack of its classical balance. 

The origin of European influences is apparent in 
domestic buildings. Initially Sa'Sdut Khan bad taken 
over the Pani Maball built by the Shaykhzfidas 
in the Fort; the buildings were improved on a grand 
scale by Shudjii* al-Dawla ( 1754 - 75 ). but by 1775 
they still lacked unity (Modave, op . cit. 183). Both 
palace and fortifications were destroyed in 1857 and 
after. A$af al-Dawla transferred the court to a new 
Dawlat Khana including the A?afl Kothi, probably 
commissioned from Claude Martin, in 1782-9. 
Martin, who had arrived in Lakhnaw in 177ft, rose 
to become advisor to the NawwAba, whose taste ho 
influenced, creating fine buildings for them and 
obtaining furniture from Europe. These included 
MusS Bagh (Barowen) (1780-1804), a classical 
house with a bow front to the river, and a landward 
court sunk for coolness, and BIblynpwr Kothi, 
a much plainer building. His own town house, 
Farbat-bakhsh (1781) shows the same combina¬ 
tion of climatic ingenuity. strong defences, and wit; 
it was bought in 1800 by Sa'Sdat ‘All KI1A11, who 
used it as his residence at the centre of a new palace 
complex. Constantia (l.a VI art Inter# (1795-1800) 
though influential uas, as Martin’s tomb, unsuitable 
for adoption, and continues in his endowment as a 
school. Dii-kushA [<a. 1805), built by Sir Core 
Ouseley as o reinterpretation of Seaton Delava! 
back home in Northumberland (1729) became a 
favourite hunting lodge of Sa'ldat ‘All, and provided 
the portico model for his tomb. By 1803 the NawwAb 
had bought all the English houses but three, and 
himself constructed a fine new street of such houses, 
radically different from the Indian model, in tf a^nat- 
gau^j. The building of palaces continued with his 
domed Mot! Maball and Lai BAradar! (Ka?r al- 
Sultan), a throne room with djdlh as fine as the 
NadAn Maball. Gh 5 z! al-DIn built the Chat tar 
Maatil, incorporating the Farhat-balsLfcb. for his 
harern. blending Martin’s classicism with the local 
tendency to culminative recession, and domes with 
fhadj&ia eaves, carrying gilded parasols. That these 
allusions were deliberate is confirmed in the DarfcJjan 
Bit As, of whose four facades two are taken front 
Barowen, one from Farbat-bakhsh, and one from 
Dil-kushA, much as the images in Urdu poetry 
(Jones, op. cit., 224). The borrowing of Western 
motifs remained superficial, and even the use of 
such houses was not fully grasped. Such stylistic 
variety could be realised with ease in the local 


medium of stucco on brickwork. This was fully 
j exploited in the vast palace of Kay$ar Bagh built 
for Wa&id ‘All ShAh by Ch6tA Miy&n in 1848-50; 
the* final, Rococo phase of Mughal architecture is 
combined with the gamut of Western elements 
with a splendid and theatrical disregard for rule, 
but little now- remains. 

Hibtiogiaphy: For references to the earlier 
state of buildings sec: Voyage on I tide du Comte do 
Modave 1773-1776, ed. J. Dcloche, Paris 1971, 
for 1775; W. Hodges, Traixls in India 1780-1783. 
London 1794. 100 ff.; Tire J. Tie ffen thaler. 
Description histonque et gdographiqite de I’Inde, 
Berlin 1786-8, i, 250 ff. (with rough sketches); 
Bishop R. Heber, Narrative 0/ a journey through 
the upper provinces of India . . . 1824-2$. London 
1829, ii, 51 ff.; W. Hamilton, The Tost India 
gazetteer, London 1828, ii, 130 ff.; D. S Dodgson, 
General views and special points of interest in the 
city of Lucknow, London i860 (not accurate in 
detail); P. C. Mookherji, Pictorial Lucknow, 
Lucknow 1883 (perceptive). No adequate study 
of the city's architecture has yet been published, 
though there are two unpublished Pn.D. theses, 
D. l and.tn, The architecture of the Sauabs of Avadk 
between 1722 and :863: a descriptive inventory and 
analysis of types, Cambridge University, 6.2.1979, 
no. 10859-61, 3 vote., anti R. Llewellyn-Jones, 
The city of Lucknow before 1865 and its buildings. 
University of London, July 1980 (primarily on 
European influence). For general works including 
references to Lucknow see mtkd. l ; or the develop¬ 
ment of lato Mughal architecture see H. (ioeti, 
Late Indian architecture, in AO xvili U940), 
81-102 (no plates nf Lakhnaw). reprinted in 
Marg,xij 4 (1958), 11-18; idem. The Qudsia Bagh 
at Delhi: key to late Mughal architecture, in IC, 
xxvi/i (1952), 132-53. For inventories of the 
buildings see Archaeological survey oj India, rus. 
ii: AMP. provinces and Oudh, ii, Allahabad 1891, 
265-7; Uttar Pradesh district gazetteers, xxxvii, 
Lucknow, by V. C. Sharma, U.P. Revenue Dept. 
* 959 . 391*405. For specific descriptions of buildings 
see Ci. Sanderson, The Sudan Malmll, Solah 
Kkamba, and the tomb of Ibrahim Chisfiti, Lucknow, 
in Archaeological Survey oj India, Annual Report 
1912-13, Calcutta igi6, 132-5 (with excellent 
plates); Ziyaud-din Desai, Mosques of India, 
New Delhi 1971. 69-71: Gazetteer of the province of 
Oudh, 1877, ii, 373 ff. Of the more recent guide¬ 
books, H. A. Newell, Lucknow, Bombay (?) n.d. 
(before 1928), is useful. (P. A. Andrews) 
LAKHNAWTl (shortened form of Lakhanawatl, 
"home of Lakhan”. which is a derivation from 
Lahshmatui, son of Dasarata and half-brother of 
Rama CandrS, and wati, meaning "home’’ or "habi¬ 
tation", the name of an ancient city which served 
as the principal seat of government in Bengal 
under Muslim rule for nearly four centuries. Its 

• ruins arc still found spread over a narrow and 
! deserted channel of the River Ganges in lat. 24* 52’ 

1 N. and long. 88’ 10’ E., 10 milcs/16 km. south-west 

of the modern MAlda town (administrative head¬ 
quarters of MAlda district in the State of West Bengal, 

I India), from which it is reached by a macadamised 
road. 

Though the date of the foundation of the city is 
shrouded in obscurity, tradition has it that it was 
built by one Sangaldlb of the Cooch Bchar area 
of north Bengal, who bad become unchallenged 
master of Bengal and Bihar after defeating Rhdia 

* Kcdar Brahmin of the same region. But the recorded 
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history of Lakftnawtl does not begin until the Mus¬ 
lim conquest of western and northern liengul in | 
594/1198 by Muhammad Bak]iliyir Khaldil. the 
military general of ftulb al-Dln Aybak of DihD, who 
surprised and defeated Lallan Sen, the ruling 1 
Hindi) king, at Nadia (represented by the present I 
Nabadwip town). After the fugitive king escaped ( 
iato eastern Bengal, BakJitiyAr Khaldil established 
liis capital at Lakhnawtl, which thenceforth became 
the centre of Muslim power till the end of the 10th/ 
x6th century. The most ancient name of the city was 
Gawr, afterwards changed to Lakhnawtl, and 
subsequently called Gawr again. The city was also 
known by various names at different times, such as 
Fathabad, HusaynAbAd, Nu$rat 4 b 4 d and DjanuatA- 
bad, the last name, meaning “paradise", being given 
to it by the Emperor Hum&y&n wbcrv he stayed 
there for three months in 1538. The earliest numis¬ 
matic mention of Lakhnawtl as a mint town occurs 
in a coin of Sul (Ana Ratfiyya dated 634/1x36. The 
nearest contemporary account of this early period is 
the T^bakdl-i $d>irl, whose author MinhAdj-i SirAdj 
visited Lakhnawtl in 641/1245 within fifty years of 
its conquest by the Muslims. Under the Emperor 
.Akbar, Lakhnawtl was one of the niueteeu sorftirs 
in which Bengal was divided for administrative 
purposes. Abu ’l-Fadl states in his A*ln-i A kiwi 
that the city was known in his time both as Lakh- 
nawtl and GftWT. 

After the lapse of three decades of the Khaldil 
oligarchical rule, the l_a|chnawti kingdom passed 
under slave governors, during which it acquired so 
much influence and status that its governors used 
to be called A faith al-Shark. But soon the palace 
intrigues and political squabbles of the Dihli Sulta¬ 
nate emboldened the viceroys of Lakhnawtl to revolt 
aguiust the central imperial authority, the distance 
from DihK being a greatly-contributing factor here. 
The greatest of these revolts took place during the 
reign of the strong-willed Suit An Ghiyath al-Dln 
Balban [q.v. in Suppl.], who personally led a large 
army to Bengal to crush the rebel governor Sultan 
Mughlth al-Dln Tughril, who was mercilessly put to 
death. BughrA Kl) 3 n. Balban's youngest son, became 
governor of Lakhnawtl ia 681/1282. Baranl, the 
author of the 7 *aVf£g-i Firuz-$hdhi, gave Lakhnawtl 
the name of ‘‘BulghAkpOd’, meaning "place of 
sedition", in view of the insurrections which fre¬ 
quently occurred there ever since the inception of 
the Muslim rule. 

With the passage of a century, the small prin¬ 
cipality of Lakhnawtl expanded into a rcdoutable 
Muslim kingdom, embracing in its fold Sunargaun 
(the present Dacca area), SMgauw (present liooghly 
area), the Brahmaputra valley and the marshy lands 
of southern Bengal. The founder of the Ilyas-SJiahl 
dynasty, Shams a) Din Ilyas Shah, used to be called 
"Shah-i-BangAla". The process of the cultural 
identification with the Bengali people which had 
begun during 140 years of Ilyas Sh&hi rule culminated 
during the next half-ccntury’s reign of the tfusayn 
ShAhi Sultans, who were particularly noted for their 
active patronage of arts and literature. The fame of 
the Lakhnawtl kingdom spread far and wide, and 
Us sultans exchanged ambassadors with the poten¬ 
tates of China and KhurAsAn. Sultan QluyAfh al- 
Dln A‘?nm Sljah (795*813/1392-1419) established 
tnadrasdi in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
and invited the famed Persian poet, fjifi* SftlrAzf, 
to visit his court and elicited from him a celebrated 
panegyrical ode. The writ of the SultAn of Lakh* 
nawti was respected even beyond the frontiers of 


Bengal, within Orissa. Kamrup, fipperaand Arakan. 

The prosperous condition of Lakhnawtl in the 
mediaeval times attracted the attention of foreign 
travellers. The Portuguese traveller, de Barros, writ¬ 
ing before 1540, speaks of broad and crowded streets 
with trees planted in rows along the walls to give 
shade to the passers-by. Faria y Souza, visiting the 
city around 1640, describes the capita] dty lying on 
the banks of the Ganges as being three leagues in 
length, and well-fortified, and containing 1,200,000 
families. Rennell, the cartographer, who visited 
Lakhnawtl in the third quarter of the 18th century, 
portrays the city as “not less than fifteen miles in 
length and from two to three in breadth". 

On account of changes in the course of the Gan¬ 
ges, the capital was removed from Lakhnawtl to 
other nearby places several times in its long history. 
Twenty-six rulers from Bakhtiyar Khaldjl (1193) to 
l>adir KhAn (1325) ruled from Lakhnawtl, while six 
kings of the Ilyas Shahl dynasty had their capital at 
Pandua, 20 miles/32 km. away in the north-easterly 
direction, till 1414. when it was transferred back to 
Lakhnawtl in the reign of Sul(An BJalAl al-DIa 
Muhammad (818-36/1415-32). In 1564, SulaymAn 
KarrAnl subsequently removed the capital from 
Lakhnawtl to TAnda, lying still further to the south¬ 
west near the present village of Mahdlpur. The 
capital was again shifted back to Laklinawtl in 1575 
by Murrtm Khan Khan-I- KhAnA. the first viceroy of 
Akbar, but excessive rains in that year caused a 
pestilence in which thousands of inhabitants perished, 
the viceroy himself falling a victim to the contagion. 
The few people that survived the epidemic left the 
deserted city, which never regained its old glory. 
The capital was hurriedly shifted to TAnda, from 
where it was later changed to R&gjmahal in 1589 by 
Radja Man Singh, and then to Dacca in 1608 by 
Islam Khan, and finally to MurshidAbid in 1704 by 
Murshid Hull KhAn. 

Though Lakhnawtl was finally deserted towards 
the end of the ioth/i6th century, its magnificent 
buildings withstood the ravages of time for another 
century, for as late as 1683 when William Hedges, 
governor of the Last India Company, visited the 
place, the architectural remains of the historic city 
were fairly intact. But systematic human spoliation 
caused irreparable damage to the monuments, whose 
bricks and stones were carried away to adorn the 
palaces and houses ol distant RA&maha! and Mur- 
fchidabad. According to Grant (Fifth report), the 
ni;dtnat daftar of MurshidAbad received Rs. 8ooo/- 
annually from the local tdminddn of Lakhnawtl as 
fees for the privilege of demolishing the ruins and 
stripping from them their highly-prized enamelled 
bricks and basalt stones. Early in the r 9 th century, 
many carved stones, found in the ruined dty, are 
said to have become prey of the Calcutta under¬ 
takers and others lor ornamenting graves in Calcutta. 
Some of the important relics which are still extant 
are as follows: 

The Sona Mastic) or Great Golden mosque, a 
massive rectangular mosque, built by Sul(in Nu$rat 
Shfth in 93 */t 5 * 6 . » the largest as well as tho finest 
of all the monuments of Lakhnawti. It is called 
golden because its domes were actually gilded, and 
Barddatl (meaning "audience haH") because it has 
a spacious court-yard resembling an audience hall. 
The Chota Sona Masdiid, built during the reign of 
‘All* al-Dln Husayn ShAh (899-925/1494-1519) is 
situated in that portion of Lakhnawtl which now 
forms part of the Ra^jsliahl district of Bangladesh. 
Of the historic Fort of Lakhnawtl, which lay on the 
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banks of the Ganges and extended for about a mile 
from north to south, only the Main Gate, called 
the Dikhil Da/udzit, and the Royal Eutrance, 
commonly called Luka Curt, are in existence today. 
The Flruz or FIrflz Shih Mm 3 r is a sort of u victory 
lower, 84 ft. high and 62 ft. in circumference, popu- 
larly supposed to have been built by Sayf al-PIu HrO/. 
Shah (1488-90). The Kadaui Rasul is a single-domed 
square building, constructed by Sultan Nusr.it Shah 
in 937/1531 and situated within the enclosure of the 
Fort. The actual relic, which comprises a small 
carved pedestal of black marble containing a stone 
representation of the footprint of the Prophet, is 
said to be preserved in a private residence nearby 
for reasons of security. Of the remaining important 
mosques, there arc the Tantiparii Masripd, erected 
around 1480, the I.attan Masdjid, built in 1475, and 
the Camkatti Masdfki constructed by Sultan Yusuf 
Shah in 880*1475. In a spot known as Bangktkot 
there existed the tomb of Sultan Husayn Shah (d. 
9 * 5 /* 5 * 9 )f hut it was destroyed in about 1846. The 
tomb of SJiayfih Akhi Sirudj al-DIn c Uthro 5 n, the 
famous saint who visited Lakhnawti in the early 
8th/ 14th century, is locuted in the north-west corner 
of the Sagardighi, the enormous cistern, nearly 
7 milcs/io kn». south-west of Malda town. 

Bibliography: Minhadj i Siradj DjuzdjSni ,To- 
babdt-i Nifirt, cd. Nassau Lees, Culcutta 1864, tr. 
H. G. Raverty, Calcutta 1881; Ghulam Husayn 
Salhn, Riy&d al-said fin, Calcutta 1898, ling. tr. 
Abdus Salam, Calcutta 1910; *Abd ‘AG Kh an, 
Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua , Calcutta 1931; 
Abdul Karim, Social history of Muslims in Bengal, 
Dacca 1959; M. R. Tarafdar. Husayn Shaht 
Bengal, Dacca 1965; West Bengal District Gazet¬ 
teers: Malda, Calcutta 19^. (Abdus Subhan) 
LAKlT (a.) '•foundling*', according to the 
definition of Maliki law, a human child whose 
parentage and whose status (free or slave) is un¬ 
known. 

It is a collective duty {uadjtb) to pick up an 
abandoned or exposed child. A person finding such a 
chdd may not, having taken it up, replace it in the 
place where found. If two persons wish to take up the 
child, preference is given to the one finding it first; 
if they have both found the child together, it should 
go to the one best fitted to rear it, but if both are 
equally qualified, thru lots may be drawn for it. The 
child’s finder must swear in the presence of witnesses 
that he has found it, so that he may not subsequently 
claim that it is his own son or slave. The child';* 
paternity must be established by regular means. A 
slave, even if liberated through mu Ad tula, and a 
married woman, may uot pick up a child unless with 
the master's or husband's consent. A person who has 
picked up a child must be free, a Muslim, svi intis 
[rdshid) and of good character. 

The foundling is presumed to be of free status 
until proved otherwise, and is presumed to be a Mus¬ 
lim if found by a Muslim in a place populated by 
Muslims. If tl»e local people are, however, all infidels, 
the child is presumed to be non-Muslim. 

Looking after the foundling Is the responsibility 
of the finder; the collective obligation (/ur<f kij&ya) 
is converted for him into a personal obligation [ford 
‘ayii). Nevertheless, certain authorities set the child's 
upbringing as a charge to the public treasury (the 
revenue derived from the/ay s ) or to special endowed 
foundations (al-Ya^Gbl, Historiac, ii, 171). The 
firuler administers the child’s possessions, represents 
him in civil law and is responsible for the expenses 
of his upbringing, but be may have a remedy against 


I the child's father for the coat of these expenses if it 
! <an be proved that the futher voluntarily exposed 
the child and not through necessity. The child'» 
upkeep is due until the end of puberty if it is a boy 
and until marriage if a girl. If the child dies, its 
inheritance belongs to the public treasury as repre¬ 
sentative of the Muslim community, but the imam 
may nevertheless make over the inheritance to the 
child's finder. 

Bibliography: Khalil b. Ishak, Abrtgi de 
hi lot musulmane scion It rile de l imam Mdlck, 

1 tr. G.-H. Bousquet, iii, 5 270. KliirshI, Shark c ald 
MuhAlasar Khalil, vii, 130 ff.; libayklj Dardlr, 
Shark 'alu Mukhlasar Sayyidl Khalil, fv, r 12; 
Mawardl, A dab al-katfl, i, No. 1831; D. Santillana, 
Istitusioni di diritlo musuhnano Malichita con 
riguardo atichc at sisuma sciafiita, 1, 306. 

(A.-M. Uelcambre) 

LAKl 1 al-IYAdI, pre-Islamic Arab poet. 

' The name Lafclt does not necessarily mean that the 
person bearing it was a foundling; but in the present 
instance, whilst the genealogists know all the poet’s 
ancestors (see Ibn al-Kulbl-Caskcl, Drnmhara, 
Tab. 174 and Register, ii, 377), the ductus of his 
father’s name has given rise to divergent readings; 
ma'kad (Ibn al Kalb!, I oc. cit.; aLDj 5 lii{, Baydn, i, 
42, 43, 52; Ibn Ditrayd, J04; al-Amidl, 

Mu'tahf, 173); maSiar (Ibn Kutayba, ££i‘r, 132-4; 
LA, s.v. /-As-/); and ya'mak/va'mu* (al-^tamm&jsl), 
apud al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 829; Ibn al-Shadiari. 
MukhUirdt dtu'ari* al-'Arab, 1-7, al-Bakrl, Mutant 
md sta c djam, 71-3; Aghdnl, xx, 23-5, cd. Beirut, 
.\xii, 394-8, Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, 398; Yak&t, Buldan, 
iii, 123). This last reading seems to be the most 
■ correct; it even appears in the mss. of the I Hu an 
' whose rescension is attributed to Ibn al-Kalbl, for 
whom, iu his Diamhara . the poet vras Ma'bad's son 
(see above). Such variation is easily explicable, but 
one nevertheless wonders whether two distinct 
persons have not been confused (see Ibn al-Kalbl- 
Caskel, Register, ii, 377; amongst Kmana, there was 
moreover a La kit b. Ya*mar, cited by Ibn al-Kalbf, 
Tab. 36). 

Ibn Kutayba, loc. cit., says that the lyid (y.r.j 
established in c Irak had to flee for refuge in al- 
Djazira under pressure from the troops of AnGshir- 
wan I531-79 A.D.), who wanted to put a stop to 
their depredations. These last continued, and Lx^R, 
who happened to be iu a! Hira (or, according to 
Ibn al-Shadiari and al-Bakri, loc. cit., was allegedly 
secretary for Arab affairs in the Sdsanid king’s chan¬ 
cery), placed his fellow tribesmen on guard against 
an expedition which the Persians were preparing, iu 
a poem in But the lyad remained deaf to this 
warning, persisted in their ways, and were scattered; 
it was then that Laklt wrote a long pocin in -*« 
exhorting them to take seriously the new threats 
against them and to choose a valiant chief to oppose 
their enemies. 

The Aghdni ( loc. cit.) places these events in the 
same sovereign's reign, after the battle of Dayr 
al-Diainfidjim, during which the Iyadis repelled 
the Persian cavalry sent against them (see Yakut, 
Buldan, s.v. Dayr al-Djamadjim; naturally, this was 
uot the famous battle of 83/702 fg.v.]), and makes 
the poem in • ddi the prelude of the poem in -*«. Al- 
BnkrI {loc. cd.) also speaks of Dayr al-Diamadjim, 
whilst for Ibn ( Abd Rabbihi, the incidents in question 
I were contemporaneous with Dhu Kar fa.r.J, hence 
later, which seems very unlikely. 

AJ-Mas c Qdl (Murudi, ii, 178-7 = §§ 6ox-2) tells 
palpably the same story, but places it much further 
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back in time, since, for him, the poet was serving I 
in (he army (var. in Tanbih, ed. $awi, 175: was 
languishing in jail) of Sabur 11 (310-79 A.D.); this I 
last exterminated the lyad, and it was the fate 
wrought on the prisoners which, according to this j 
tradition, gave Sabur the sobriquet of Dh u 'l-Akttf. 

From all these pieces of information, the personal¬ 
ity of LakH remains highly confused, and it is 
hardly possibly exactly to fix the period when he ' 
was living, though it was probably during the second 
half of the 6th century A.D. Thanks to his two poems, 
the poet passed :nto posterity; in the 6th/i2th cen¬ 
tury indeed, Ibn al-Shadjarl (d. 342/1x48) thought 
highly enough of the poem in -‘a to place it at the 
begiiming of his Mukhtardt, where it has 53 verses. 

It was set to music, and the passage in which the 
ideal war commander is sketched was especially 
famous (see al-Mubarrad. Kamil, 497, 1166; Ibn 
Nubata, Sark al-'uyQn, 203). LakH is placed on the 
same level as Kuss b. Sa‘ida [q.v.] In some verses of 
Zayd b. Dlundab al-1y 3 i.ll in praise of his tribe (al- 
Di ahiz. Bay an, i. 42), and as a result, considered as 
the glory of lyfld. One editor of the Dlxvdn, Mu*Td 
Khan (see below), makes him “the first nationalist 
poet of pre-Islamic Arabia". This Dim In, which 
contains no more than these two poems, is preserved 
in several mss. of a few leaves: Aya Sofya 3933, 
Fatih 1665, Chester Beatty 5474 and Berlin 1123, 
1x76, 1130. It was made the subject of an edition , 
and German tr. by Th. Xoldeke (in Orient and 
Occident, i [1862], 689-718), an edition by Khalil 
Ibrahim al-‘Atiyya (Baghdid 1390/1970) and an 
edition and English tr. by M. A. Mu‘Id Khfln (Beirut 
i 39 */« 97 *)- 

Bibliography. In addition to references given 

above, see the introds. to the various editions; 

O. Rescher, in ZDMG, Ixviii, 382; Fikrist al - 

makkfiifat nl-muuiu it am, i (1934), 466; Brockel- 

mann, l, 27. S I, 55; Bloehfcre. HLA, ii. 254-5; 

Sezgin, GAS, ii, 175 ’ 6 - (Cm. Pellat) 

LAKiT B- ZURARA 0. ‘L'dus D, Zavd b. ‘Abd 
Ali.Ah b. DArim, Abu Namshal, poet and sayy id 
of the second half of the 6th ceniury A.D. 

His name apparently appears for the first time in 
a tradition concerning the assassination by his 
brother-in-law Suwavd b. Rab 1 ‘a b. Zayd (see Ibu al- 
Kalbl-Caskel. Qiamhara. Tab. 60. and Register, ii. 
521) of a son (or of a young brother) Malik, of al- 
Mundhir b. M 5 * al-Sama’, who had entrusted him to 
Zurara, and the vengeance of ‘Amr b. Hind [q.v.], in 
the first place on the seven sons of the murdered man 1 
and then on the Iianfi Han?ala b. Malik (Ibn al-Kalbl- 
Caskel, Tab. 59), from whom he is said to have had ( 
about a hundred tribesmen burned; in a piece of 
verse, Lakit reproaches these last for having re¬ 
mained in the service of the king of al-HTra {Nakd’id 
Djarir wa ‘l-Faratdak, ed. Bevan, 1084-7 Aghdnl, 
ed. Beirut xxii, 190). In his article devoted to a 
mountain in the Hidjaz infested with lions and called 
Tardj, Yakut ( Bulddn , i, 835-6) alludes to a “famous” 
yawn Tardj (cf. al-Mayd&nl, ii, 409; E. Meyer, Dcr 
historischc Gckalt dtr Aiydm al-'Arob, Wiesbaden 
1970. does not mention this), in the course of which 
LafcH is said to have been captured by a certain 
Kumayt b. Hanjaia. Nevertheless, It is in the tradi¬ 
tions about the “days" of Rabrabftn (see Meyer, 
op. cit., 47-50) and of glji'b Djabala (see ejabala 
and Meyer, 65-71) that he is most often mentioned 
In the course of the first battle, which took place 
after the death of ZurAra, the latter’s son, Ma'bsd 
chief of Dirim, was captured by a section of the 
f Amir b. commanded by al-Afevra? b. DjaTar 1 


(Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel. Tab. 93). LakH, now chief of 
Darim, then offered his enemies 200 camels as the 
purchase price for his brother, alleging that ZurSra 
had forbidden his soils to go beyond that number so 
as not to incite their enemies to obtain largo ransoms. 
Despite the prisoner's supplications, in which he 
offered 1,000 camels from his own herds, LakH 
remained immovable and loft Ma'bad to dio of 
hunger and thirst in captivity fNakd'id, 227; al- 
Mubarrad, Kamil, 424; Ibu c Abd Rabbihi, l W, cd. 
1346/1928, iii, 306; etc.). 

As sayytd of Ditrim, Lakit decided to avenge the 
death of his brother, «nd assembled a force of 
warriors from Tamlm (with the exception of the 
Banu Sa c d b. Zayd Manat, according to Ibn Habib, 
Multabbar, 247, who accounts him one of the war 
leaders worthy of the title djarrdr), from Phubvan 
and Asad, as well as a contingent said to have been 
sent by al-NVman b. Munich. against the coalition 
of the ‘Amir b. $aS* c a and the ‘Abs. Exactly a year 
after the “day” of RabrahSu. ca. 580 according to 
Meyer, loc. cit., the "day' of Sfr^b Djabala took 
place; during the clash, accompanied by the usual 
exchange of verses. Lakit, who was mounted, for 
the first time among the Arabs, on a horse capa¬ 
risoned with brocade provided for him by the king 
of Persia, was felled by the blows of an opponent 
variously named in the sources (seee.g. al-Mubarrad, 
Kamil, 194 : YSkOt, Bulddn, ii, 24) but who must have 
been Shurayb b. al-Abwa$ {Nakd’ij, 663-5; Agkani, 
xi, I35-7)- He died the next day, not without having 
uttered once more some verses, and the leadership 
passed to his brother Hadjib [$.».]. Since his enemies 
had yet again struck him after his death, this gra¬ 
tuitous action inspired some verses of his daughter 
(or his sister, according to l Ikd, iii, 309) DukhtanOs, 
wife of his cousin ‘Amr b. ‘Amr b. HJdud [Na&Piql, 
665; Aghdni, xi, 137-9; YakOt, Bulddn , ii, 24). 

Although al-DjahU, in a rather obscure passage 
(Bayaudn, ii, 93), seems to consider LakH * 5 * 
tyrant, the sources cite an anecdote in which one has 
his widow (a daughter of Hfini 5 b. !>.ibl$a according 
to al-Mubarrad, Kamil , 493 . and al-Maydinl, 
A mthul, Ii. 231-2, or else a certain Mukarlhdbafa bint 
Kays b. Khain according to Yakut, Bulddn, iii, 
372-3), who had remarried, eulogising LakH and 
telling her new husband that he was certainly as 
(sw«t as) water, though not however as sweet as that 
of the famous spring of Jjadda*— tnd* tea-id ka-$addti 9 , 
an expression which became proverbial. 

Al-EJiabH {op. ci/., iv, 382) considers that all the 
sons of Zurira (Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Tab. 60, cites 
ten of them) were poets, but their output hardly 
appears profuse, and only a small number of verses 
attributed lo LakH survive; these are brought 
together by AbkSryus in Baudot al-adab, 258-9. 

Bibliography : (in addition to references given 
in the article): Ibn Sall&m, Tabahdt, 138; Dj 5 b« 7 , 
Baydn, ii, 170, iii, 220; Ibn Kutayba, Shi ( r, 662; 
idem, t Vyiin, iv, 17; Axnidl, MuHalif, 175; 
Rothstcin, Lahtniden, index; Blaehfcre, HLA, ii, 
237 and index; Sczgiu, GAS , ii, 194- See also 
Djabala and Haejib b. ZurAxa. 

(Ch. Pellat) 

LALA (Owing to circumstances beyond their 
control the editors are unable to supply the article 
planned under this entry. They intend to publish it 
in the Supplement.) 

LALA MEI 4 MED PASHA, grand vizier 
under Ahmad I. He was a Bosnian by origin and a 
relation 0i Mebmed Sokollu Pasha. The year of this 
birth is not given. After having had higher education 
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in the palace, iie was mir-akkur, aud became in 1003/ 
1595 a z!l<* ot the Janissaries. In the next year he 
took part in the Austrian wars as bcglcrbcgi of Rum- 
ili and was commander of Usztergom ((Iran, Turkish: 
Usturghon) when this town capitulated to the Aus¬ 
trian army in Muharram ioo4/Septembcr 1595. 
During the following years, La la Mehmed was 
several times ser- c asker in Hungary and when, in 
Safar 1013/July 1604, the grand vizier Yawuz *Ali 
had died in Belgrade on lib way to the Hungarian 
theatre of war. the sultan sent the imperial seal of 
office to Lala Melimed, Although peace negotiations 
were continually being resumed, the new grand vizier 
took in that year Waitzen (Turk. Wat) but besieged 
in vain Esztergom. During next year's campaign, 
Esitergom was taken by Lala Mehmed (29 September 
1605), and in November he crowned the Hungarian 
Bocskay as king of Hungary (excepting the regions 
occupied directly by the Turks) and Transylvania. 
In that same year, the Turkish eastern army under 
Cigfcale Pasha was beaten by the Persians, while 
the troops sent to subdue the revolt in Anatolia 
were routed at Bolwadin. After his return, it was 
decided that the grand vizier should remain next 
year in the capital and lead the war on the two fronts 
and, if possible, bring to a successful end the long- 
drawn peace negotiations with Austria. The young 
sultan, however, changed his mind in keeping with 
the wishes of the Kapudan Pasha Dcrwlsh, who was 
intriguing against Lala Mehmed. Accordingly, the 
latter was ordered to take command of the army 
against Persia. He had already put up his tent in 
Uskiidar, when overcome by sorrow because of the 
frustration of his plans, he was seized with an apo¬ 
plexy and died three days afterwards (23 May 1606). 
He was buried near the fiirbe of $okollu Pasha. 

Bibliography: The ta'rikks of Pe£ewi who, 
as scribe, had served Lala Mefemed on several 
occasions (cf. Babinger, GOW, 192), N'a'ima and 
Hasan Beyzade; < Othman-zade Ta’ib, fjadikat 
al-tvuzara >, 52 ff.; Sidjiil-i 'othmani, iv, 140; 
von Hammer, GOB, iv. (J. H. Kramers) 

LALE DEVRI, "The Tulip Period", the name 

given to one of the most colourful periods of 
the Ottoman Empire, corresponding to the 
second half of the reign of Ahmed III (1703-30 
[y.t/.]) and more precisely to the thirteen years of the 
vizicratc of Nevshehirli Ibrahim Pasha [g.v.]. The 
tulip which gave its name to this era had been ex¬ 
ported from Turkey to Austria by Ogier Ghislain de 
Busbccq, the ambassador of Ferdinand 1 of Habsburg 
(1503-64) at the court of the Sultan, but it was in 
Holland that its cultivation was developed, tnrough 
the efforts of the botanist Charles de I’Ecluse (C. Clu- 
sius) (Arras 1526-Lcidcn 1609), who occupied the 
Chair of Botany at the University of Leiden. The 
predilection for tulips spread rapidly throughout 
Europe, but the mania for this plant adopted its 
most extravagant forms in Turkey, In fact, imported 
back to Turkey from Holland in the 17th century by 
the Austrian ambassador Schmid zum Schwarzcn- 
hom during the reign of Ahmed III, this flower 
became the object of extraordinary enthusiasm. The 
tulip fashion gave birth to an architecture, of which 
the elegant Lale DjamF mosque, in Istanbul, is an 
example; to an art form, Ottoman baroque, inspired 
by French "rococo"; and to a literary genre, the 
poet Nedlm [y.v.] being the prototype here. 

The promoter of this fashion was the Grand 
Vizier Ibrahim Pasha of Nevshehir, son-in-law of the 
Sultan. Coming to power at the beginning of 1718, 
he showed great diplomatic skill in the negotiations | 


over the Treaty of Passarovitz (21 July 17x8), put¬ 
ting an end to a state of continual war which had 
disrupted the economic structure of the Empire and 
devasted its rural areas. After Passarovitz, the 
Grand Vizier applied himself to pursuing the objec¬ 
tive of peace, and his vizicrato was to be marked 
by an initial period of absolute peace, followed by 
a period of euphoria induced by victorious cam¬ 
paigns in Iran, which was then in a state of anarchy 
as a result of the Afghan invasion. Agreeable and 
peace-loving by temperament, Ahmed III had a 
strong hedonistic streak. He was a cultured man, 
a poet and calligrapher, but also a man of exceptional 
greed. Ibrahim Pasha was himself refined and cul- 
luted, an extrovert personality and a lover of peace 
and pleasure. Having similar tastes, the two men 
were well-suited to each other. Ibrahim Pasha was 
at pains to satisfy both the hedonistic nature and 
the avidity of the Sultan. By anticipating the latter’s 
desires, lie simultaneously reinforced his own status 
and ensured the relaxation and well-being of his 
master. The Sultan took no interest in any aspect of 
government and left all the responsibility of state 
to his vizier, who surrounded himself with dose 
relatives and rid the court of all hostile elements. 
Until 1730, the entire administration of the state 
was under his control and all important posts were 
held by his appointees; this nepotism caused much 
resentment and earned him numerous enemies. 

Overtures to the West. The Grand Vizier was 
a man of enlightened sympathies, and the years of 
his vizierate were marked by a series of approaches 
to the West. For the first time in the history of 
the Ottoman Empire, attempts were made to benefit 
from the political, economic and cultural structures 
of Europe. Diplomatic relations were fostered, es¬ 
pecially with France: an ambassador, Yirmisekiz 
CelebizSde Mebmed Efendi, was accredited to the 
court of Louis XV', and was instructed to study those 
French institutions which might be adapted to the 
requirements of Ottoman lands (17x9). Commercial 
relations with France were developed: each year, five 
hundred trading ships operated between France and 
Turkey. 

Policiesof progress, construction and inno¬ 
vation. In 1724, the first printing-press was in¬ 
stalled in Istanbul, through the good offices of 
Ibrahim Miiteferrika [?.i>.], a Hungarian converted to 
Islam, aided by the son of the Sultan’s ambassador 
to the court of Louis XV, who had accompanied his 
father to Paris. A French officer of engineers, do 
Rochefort, was invited to prepare plans for reforming 
the army on the Western model, while another 
French convert to Islam, Khumbaradit Abmed 
Pasha [see ahmed pasha bohneval], organised a 
corps of artillery. Yet another French convert to 
Islam, GeriSck Dawud Agha, was responsible for the 
foundation of the first team of fire-fighters. A lover 
of arts and literature, the Grand Vizier surrounded 
himself with poets, musicians and artists. He pro¬ 
hibited the export of rare manuscripts and founded 
a society for the translation of Arabic and Persian 
texts. He established five libraries, in addition to 
that of the Sultan, of wliich the poet Nedlm was 
curator. He gave a fresh impetus to the manufacture 
of porcelain and earthenware, restoring the work¬ 
shops of Izmid and Kiitayha and founding a new one 
in Istanbul, that of TefkUr Sarayl. He founded a 
textile-mill. In the context of municipal engineering, 
the projects that he instituted include the construc¬ 
tion of a dam to bring water from the Forest of 
Belgrad to the capital and the building of roads and 
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of harbour installations; he supervised the markets 
personally, regulating the sale of bread and the 
importation of coffee. He encouraged progress in 
medicine. Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, the wife of 
the British ambassador to the court of the Sultan, 
states in her Letters that certain maladies were, 
better treated in Turkey than elsewhere and, tn 
particular, she mentions the existence of a vaccine 
against small pox. The Sultan was an enthusiastic 
promoter of construction projects: fountains, mos¬ 
ques and mausoleums sprang up in every corner of 
Istanbul; palaces, pavilions (AdjAA fa.vj) gardens and 
places of recreation adorned the Golden Horn and 
the Bosphorus. Architects were brought in from 
Europe, and on his return from Trance in 1721, 
Yirmisekiz Celebiadde Mebmed Efendi brought with 
him the plans of palaces and gardens. The most 
famous of these palaces, that of SaM&b&d, was built 
at the base of the Golden Horn, at Kaghitine. Given 
this name on account of an ancient paper-mill 
dating from the Byzantine era, it was to become a 
favourite place of promenade; the palace was erected 
in two months, according to the plans brought from 
France; the French ambassador, the Marquis tie 
Bonnac, presented the Sultan with the forty orange- 
trees which adorned the facade; and the first feast 
was held there on 31 July 172a, of which Ncdlni has 
lef! us an account. The Tulip Period was an era of 
progress and increased interest in art and culture, 
poetry and music being pre-dominanf; in poetry, 
Nedim was an innovator, introducing music into 
verse and popularising ballads (aW£l). 

Entertainment. When wearied with affairs of 
state, Ahmed III sought rest and recreation. Over a 
period of almost thirteen years, Ibrahim Pash a pro¬ 
cured for him an ambience of continuous festivity, 
symbolised by the tulip. Gardens and window-frames 
were decorated with tulips; different varieties pro¬ 
liferated; 839 were enumerated In 1726. Competitions 
were organised. Bulbs became so expensive that the 
government was obliged to control prices in order 
to prevent speculation (Jirmdn of Mubarram 1140/ 
September 1722). A bulb in the possession of an 
ambassador went missing; town-criers appealed in 
vain for its return and houses were searched. At 
times when the flowers were in bloom, Abmed Ill 
used to change his place of residence, proceeding 
majestically to his yilfs (palaces built on the edge of 
the water). The people resorted en tnasse to the tulip 
promenades, and barges sailed to Sa ( dabad and 
other places of recreation. Festivities were also held 
at night, and these were renowned for the spectacle, 
in the gardens of the Palace of Ciraghan, “Palace of 
Candles", at the mouth of the Bosphorus, of burning 
night-lights or candles under every tulip, hence the 
name given to this palace; in the illuminated gardens, 
tortoises were to be seen meandering over the beds 
of tulips, bearing night-lights on their shells. Nedim 
has left us a reminiscence of these festivities in the 
lines: “Let us laugh, be glad, make merry/... Come, 
slender cypress, let us set our course for SaMabAd.” 
When the tulip season was at an end and the rigours 
of the winter arrived, the round of entertainments 
continued unabated. The cold and the inclement 
weather were forgotten at the "feasts of Jf*lv6"\ 
poets, men of letters, musicians and singers were 
invited to these occasions, and the most intemperate 
nights of the winter were passed in convivial com¬ 
pany, enlivened by a profusion of choice viands and 
confections; the banquet came to its climax with the 
arrival of the Wvd, brought in on copper plates and 
prepared in the presence of the guests, to the ac¬ 


companiment of music and song. Besides the tulip 
feasts and the helvd banquets, the ceremonies as¬ 
sociated with the circumcision and marriage of the 
thirty-one princes and princesses, the children of 
Abmed Ill, were the occasion for interminable 
festivities. Such feasts sometimes lasted for as long 
as a week or ten days (for example, in April 171$, 
April 1720, May 1721)- In 17271 there were fulvu 
banquets which lasted for a whole month; that >ame 
year, the month of Ramadan fell in May, giving rise 
to further festivities; between 1726 and 1730, the 
month of Ramadan fell in the spring, and was 
celebrated accordingly each year. 

With the passage of time, the festivities became 
ever more extravagant: the Sultan’s palace was 
crammed with tulips and pinks at the height of 
winter and also with odoriferous shrubs; thousands 
of birds sang in gilded cages; pleasure was the sole 
purpose of living; the Sultan and the Vizier, both of 
them poets and calligraphers, wrote love-poems 
addressed to each other. Under the influence of the 
court, a change in public morals was discernible, and 
a love of luxury and the pursuit of pleasure became 
more marked. In her Letters, Lady Mary W’ortiey- 
Montagu declares that Turkish women are more 
liberated thau their English counterparts. Lines by 
Nedim are an indication of the moral freedom of the 
timo: "Ask permission of your mother, say that you 
are going to the Friday Prayer/... Come, slender 
cypress, let us set our course for Sa^abad." Wishing 
to rival the people 0/ the court, the middle class also 
embarked on schemes of reckless expenditure, thus 
causing the ruin of numerous households. As a means 
of restraining such expenditure, the Grand Vizier was 
obliged to pass a law regulating clothing according 
to social class, especially in regard to decorative 
dress worn by women. But this moral laxity scan¬ 
dalised the public; the Sultan had swings built for 
the people's amusement, and the sight of swinging 
women pushed by young men was an affront to 
public opinion; in addition, members of the nobility, 
including the Grand Vizier himself, were accused of 
amusing themselves, during barge-trips on the water, 
by tossing gold coins into the corsages of the ladies; 
there was even an accusation levelled against the 
Grand Vizier that he had made continual advances 
to the attractive wife of the Kdfi of Istanbul, Ztilali 
JJason Efendi. 

The end of the festivities. The unbridled 
expenditure by the court, the relaxation of morals, 
the taxes levied by the Grand Vizier to pay for ever¬ 
more costly entertainments, caused discontent among 
the people, in particular the fanatical and reactionary 
class of the * uletrtd \ The people felt that they had 
been let down. Although the Grand Vizier had made 
great efforts in the interests of cultural growth, 
had had done nothing to combat the fanaticism of 
the 'vUtnd' and the ignorance of the masses. The 
Janissaries, ignorant and fanatical, whose income 
depended on pillage in time of war, felt themselves 
threatened by the military reforms advocated by the 
Grand Vizier. The latter had imposed new taxes on 
commerce, taxes which caused discontent both among 
the artisans and among the Janissaries, who engaged 
in smallscale trading during their leisure time. The 
‘u/r> ni 3 took it upon themselves to fan these 
grievances. However, the revolt was caused by 
political factors. 

The foreign policy of lbrShlm Pagjia consisted in 
the avoidance of war; however, the Tulip Period 
saw a temporary extension of Ottoman sovereignty, 
on account of the Afghan invasion of Iran. In the 
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anarchic conditions which prevailed, a new rivalry | belonging to the 'ulema* class: the preacher of Aya 
brought the Turks and the Russians into confronta- Sofya, Ispirlzade Abated Efendi, and the Kadi of 

lion in the Caucasian provinces. Thanks to the Istanbul, the Albanian 2 ulall Hasan Efendi, who 

mediation of the French ambassador, the Marquis had personal reasons for hating the Grand Vizier, 

dc Bonnac, this tension was resolved in an amicable According to the report of the Marquis de Villeneuve, 

fashion and a Russo-Turkish treaty, signed 23 June dated 7 October, the tragic outcome was caused by 

1724, divided the Iranian spoils between the two the indecision of the Sultan. The court did not return 

powers: the Turks occupied Tiflis, Erevan, Tabriz to Istanbul until the night of 29 September, two days 

and the territories to the west of a line from Ardabll after the outbreak of the revolt. On the morning of 

to Hamad&u, while the Russians took possession of the 30th, Ahmed III sought to negotiate with the 

Derbend, RakO and D 4 ghisUu. This treaty was the rebels: feeling themselves in a position of strength, 

occasion for fresh festivities, with exchanges of gifts the latter demanded that the Grand Vizier and his two 

between Turks, Russians and French, then couirol of sons-in-law, the KetkfiiidA Kaymak Mustafa Pasha 

affairs was delegated into the hands of the wdlis of and the lyapudan Pallia, be handed over to them, 

the frontier regions, and Uie festivities continued. The Sultan tried in vain to rescue his favourite; in 

However, in Iran, the situation was soon reversed: the night of 30 September, fearing for his own life, he 

NAdir ShAh succeeded in seizing power having over- ordered the strangling of IbrAhlm Pasha and his 

turned the Afghan dynasty and, in 1730, he com- two sons-in-law, and at dawn their bodies were 

pelled the Turks to restore the Iranian territory that surrendered to the rebels, on three ox-drawn hearses, 

tboy had occupied. There was news of the capture of But the insurgents, who had pillaged and sacked the 

Hamad&n and the massacre of its Turkish garrison. palaces of the viziers, now insisted on the abdication 

The Grand Vizier tried to keep the defeat a secret of the Sultan. Ziilail Hasan Efendi and Ispirizide, 

and to settle matters peaceably through diplomacy, acting in the name of the rebels, communicated the 

but NAdir ShAh refused to negociate. In order to decision to AJ)med III. In the night of 2 October, 

stifle public unrest, it was necessary to prepare a having received the guarantee that his own life and 

campaign. On r7 July, the Ottoman army paraded those of his sons would be spared, be abdicated in 

at Osktidur, where until 3 August it awaited the favour of his nephew Mahmud who was immediately 

arrival of the uncommunicative Sultan. The latter enthroned. Soon afterwards, MahmQd I had the 

fiually joined his troops to conduct a grandiose ringleaders of the revolt assassinated, 

procession which was nothing more than a show-off, The age of festivity had come to an end: the 
all the soldiers returning to their homes at the end of tulip gardens, the palaces and the places of re* 
the parade. But oil 12 August, it was heard that the I creation had been destroyed. The tulips had gone: 
Iranians had taken Tabriz and brutally massacred they left behind a sumptuous but tragic memory, 
the Turks who had been stationed there. Again, bibliography : 'Abdl, 1730 Patrona ihtilali 

IbrAhlm Pasha tried to suppress the news, but h&kkvida bir cur: Abdi lanhi, ed. FAik Resit Unat, 

Janissaries returning from the frontier regions spread Ankara 1943; idem, Ahmet III. devrine ait bir 

the news of Iranian atrocities through the batnmams. islahal takrin, ed. Faik Resit Unat, in Tarih 

Discontent mounted, and the Grand Vizier was held Veukalart, 1/2 (August 1941): Ahmet Refik 

responsible for the setbacks. Janissaries and * ulemd > Altunay, LAle devri, Istanbul 1932, repr. Ankara 

fanned the fauaticisrn of the artisans. In his report | r973 (1st ed. Istanbul 1331/1915}; idem. On ihinei 

dated 17 September 1730, the Marquis de Villeneuve, asr-i hurinde Osmanlt hayati, Istanbul 1931; 

the French ambassador, speaks of hesitation to act I M. MUnir Aktepe, art. Nevfehirli Ibrahim Pafo, in 

on the part of the Sultan's court. This indecision was I /A; idem, Pairona isyam 1730, Istanbul 1958 

to prove crucial to the success of the revolt, which (Publ. of Fac. Letters of Univ. of Istanbul, no. 

broke out on the morning of 28 September. The 808); idem, Ddtndd Ibrahim Pasa dcvrvxd* Idle, in 

leading officials of the State were on holiday at the Tarih Dergisi , 1 v/7 (1932), 85-126, W8 (1953), 

time: the Sultan and the Grand Vizier at Cskiidur, 83-104, vi/9 (1954). * 3 - 8 ; idem, Damai Ibrahim 

the governor of Istanbul, lvaymafc Mu?tafA Padia, Pa>a cvka/ina dair vesika, in Tarih Dergisi, 

son-in-law of IbrAhlm Pajlja, was busy tending his xiii/x7-18 (1963), 17-25. ‘AtA, Ta'tikh-i Endcrun , 

garden beside the Bosphorus, as was the Kapudan Istanbul 1293; Marquis de Bonnac, M (moire 

Pasha, another son-in-law of the Grand Vizier. The historique sur I'AmbaisatU de France d Cons/an- 

insurgents were able to act with total freedom. Their linople, cd. Ch. Schcfer, Paris 1894; A. Boppe, 

leader was Patrona Khalil, an Albanian, formerly Les pevitrcs du Bosphorc au XVIII• siltU, Paris 

a levcnd [f.v.] on the Sultan's flag-ship Pairona, of 1911; G. R. Bosscha Erdbrink, On the Threshold 

whom we have a portrait painted by the artist of lh* 0/ Felicity: Ottoman-Dutch relations during the 

Tulip Period, the Dutchman Vaumour (1656*1738); embassy oj Cornelius Calkoen at the Sublime Porte, 

he was a man between thirty-five and forty years old, 1726-1744, Ankara 1975; Crouzenac, Hxstoin de 

already an active veteran of numerous rebellions, a la dernilre rH'olulion arrixrte dans l"Empire Ottoman, 

shilled demagogue and inciter of crowds, who made a Paris 1740: Wilhelm Heinz, Die Kultur der Tulptn- 

precarious living, sometimes as an itinerant trader. 1 zeit des osmnmsehen Racks, in WZKM Ixi (1967), 

sometimes as a town-crier or fiammdtn masseur. The 62-116; J. van Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire de 

crowd which assembled at the Hippodrome Square I'Empire Ottoman, xiii, xiv, tr. J. J. HelJert, 

(At meydanJ) consisted of some thirty artisans, | Paris 1839; Is. Z. Kara!, art. Ahmed III , in /A; 

mostly Albanians, who were joined by the trades- idem, Taneirnatdan evvel garblasma hareketleri , 

people from the bazaar and about three hundred Istanbul 1940; E. H. Krelage, Bloemenspeculatie 

Janissaries whose Agha had made his escape with | in Seder land, Amsterdam 1942; Kiidiik-Celebi- 

great difficulty and had reached OskiidSr in disguise. ( tide I. ‘Ajim, Ta'rlkfi-i Rilshul dhcyli, Istanbul 

Towards eve n in g , the number of rebels bad risen to 1282; R. van Luuervelt, De "Turku" Schildcringen 

2,000 persons. The revolt was the work of a handful van J. B. Vaumour en rijn School (de Verzatnelmg 

of ignorant artisans: Patrona Khalil, Muslu the van Cornells Calkoen, ambassadeur bij de Hoge 

vegetable merchant and ‘All the coffee stall owner, 1 Porte, 1723-1743, Leiden-Istanbul 1958 (Publ. of 

but in fact it was skilfully directed by two individuals ! Netherlands Institute of Archaeology and History, 
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Istanbul); I. MeJikoff, La Fleur if la Souf- 
franee—recherche sur le sens sytnboltque ie Ldle 
dans Upoisie lurco-iranienne , in JA (1967), 341-60; 
cadeai, Le ritvel iu IJelva—Recherchts sur une 
coutume des corporations ie metiers dans la Turquie 
midUvale, in IsL, xxxix (1964), 180-91; Lady 
Mary Wortlcy-Montagu, The complete Utters, 
ed. R. Halsband, 3 vols., Oxford 1965-7; Mujjafd 
Pasha, Nata'idi al-a.-uku‘dt, iii, Istanbul 1327; 
Nedim, Diudn, ed. Abdul baki Golpinarli, Istan¬ 
bul 1951; S 4 mI-ShakiE-$ubbI, Ta'tikh, Istanbul 
1198; Mary Lucille Shay, The Ottoman Empire 
jrom 1720-1734, as revealed in the Despatches of the 
Venetian Built, Urbana 1944. t. H. Uzun$ar§ili t 
Ostnanh tarihi, cilt iv, x. bolum ( Karlofca anlay 
mastndan xviii. yuxyihn sonlartna kadar), Ankara 
1978 (1st ed. Ankara 1956); A. Vandal, Le Pacha 
Bonneval, Paris 1885 fpubl. of Cercle St. Simon, 
no. i); idem, Une ambassade franqaist en Orient 
sous Louis XV, la Mission du Marquis de Ville- 
neuve 1728-1741, Paris 1887; W. L. Wright, 
Ottoman statecraft—the Book of Counsel for Vezirs 
and Governors ... of San Mehmed Pafa, Princeton 
1935. (I* M£likopf) 

LALEZARI, Suwjsii Mehmed, Ottoman au¬ 
thor of a work on tulips, the Mixdn al-aihar 
"Balance of flowers". This treatise on the cultivation 
of tulips was composed in the reign of Sultan Afcmad 
III (xx 15-43/* 7 <> 3 ‘ 3 o)» w ho had given the author the 
title of £hukufe-pcrucran "cultivator of blossoms" on 
the suggestion of the grand virier Ibrahim Pasha 
between 1718 and 1730. 

Bibliography: H. Fr. von Diez, Dcnkwiirdig- 
keiten aus Asicn, Malle and Berhu x 8 x5. ii. x ff., 
reprinted as Vova Tulpen- und Narcisscn-Bau in 
der Ttirkey aus dem TUrkiscken des Scheich Mu ham¬ 
med LaUzan, Halle and Berlin 18x5; Pertsch, 

Kdialog der iitrk. Hss. Berlin, 303, no. 232. See 
also LALE DEVR 1 . (Tw. MeKIKL) 

LALEZARI, SjjAY|£fl Memmeh Tahir, Uttoman 
kadi and author ol several theological works, 
often known as Kadi Mebmed. 

The date ol his birth is unknown, but he was born 
in Istanbul and was presumably connected with the 1 
Lilczir quarter near the FStib Mosque. He became 
a tnolld and a miiderris. In 1201/1786-7 he was 
at Eyyub, and then on 30 Mubarram 1204/20 October , 
1789 he died at his house in Rumeli Hi?ar. None of 
his extant works has been printed, but these all 
exist in manuscript in Istanbul libraries. They in¬ 
clude a series of theological commentaries, such as 
the Milan al-mukim ft ma e rif(U al-kisfds al-mustakirn, 
the Daf ( iHiuhl Rdghib Pasha fi hakk al-fu$ 0 ?, and 
one on the Kaside-yi nUniyyc, and various others on 
works of leading Sunni scholars like al-MSturidl, 
al-Qfcazall, 'Abd al-Kadir al-12jllanl and al-BirgewL 
Bibliography : Hilseyn Ayw 5 nsarAyI, ffadlkat 
al-dfatodmi 1 , Istanbul 128X/1864-5, i, 190: Bursal! 
Mebmed T*hir, 'Othmdnli miPcUifleri , i, 349; 
Mebmed ThtirewA. SidfilLi ‘Othmdni, iii, 243; 
JA, art. Mehmed TAhir (M. Miinir Aktepe). 

(Ed.) 

LALISiJ, 0 valley some 30 miies/5o km north- 
north-east of Maw^il in c lrafc, in the kada* of Shay- 
Ifhin and in a largely Kurdish mountain area, famed 
as the principal pilgrimage centre of the 
Yazldl sect [see vazIdIs]. The djamd‘iyya of the 
Yazldls is held from the 23th to the 30th September 
O.S. (6th to the 13th October N.S.) each year, and 
revolves round the shrine of the founder, Sfaaykh j 
'Adi b. Mtitftflr [*.*>.) and the tombs of other early i 
saints of the sect. The first European to attend and I 


describe the festival seems to have been Sir Henry 
La yard in 1846 and 1849; a valuable description of 
the ceremonies as they were held in the 1940s is given 
by C. J. Edmonds, A pilgrimage to Lalish, London 

1967. 

Bibliography, given In the article. (Ed.) 
LALITPUR, the name of a town in the Bun- 
delkhand region of Ceutral India, administra¬ 
tively in the southwards-protruding tongue of the 
former United Provinces, Uttar Pradesh of the 
Indian Union. It is situated in lat. 24° 42' N. and long. 
78* 28' E. on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
on the KAnpur (Cawnpore)—Saugor road. Tradition 
ascribes its foundation to LalltS, wife of a Deccani 
RSfija, and till the early ]6th century it was held by 
the Gonds. In the 17th century it fell uithin the 
Bundela state of Canderi. In the first half of the 19th 
century, it passed from Marftfhfl control to that of 
the British, and in 1S44 the District of Cand«rl was 
formed, with its name changed in 1861 to that of 
Lalitpur; in 1891 it was absorbed into Jh&nsi District 
The CandSrl and Lalitpur Districts were centres of 
fighting, under ihe leadership of R 5 dja Hardin 
Singh of Banpur during the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8, 
and Lalitphr town was temporarily abandoned by 
British troops. The antiquities of LalitpGr include 
several Hindu and Jain temples, and there is an 
inscription of Sultan Flriir Shih TugJjluk dated 759/ 
1358 . 

Bibliography : Imperial gaieteer of India 1 , xiv, 
138-9, avi, 133-4; D. L. Drake-Brockman, District 
gaseteers of the U.P. of Agra and Oudh. xxiv. 
Jhansi , Allahabad 1909, 213 ft., 286*93. (£t>.) 

LALLCDJl LAL, the most important trans¬ 
lator of Sanskrit works into BraUi-bha§ha prose 
at the Fort William College, Calcutta. Born at Agra 
in 1763 of a family of Brahmin priests, in 1786 he 
sought employment with NawwAb Mubjrak al- 
Dawla of MurshidSbad and then settled in Calcutta, 
where he died in 1835. 

In 1802 John Gilchrist, the Professor of Hindustani 
(later known as Hindi and Urdu) at the Fort William 
College, appointed LalludjI as an assistant in BracJi* 
bhisha, HU primary duties were to help the Professor 
in his publications of a Hindustani grammar and 
dictionary. Lalludji also collaborated with the senior 
Muslim translators of Hindustani in their works. 
Based on Lallu^ji's interpretation. K 3 ?im 'AH 
Djaw&n translated SfiakuntaU, the celebrated 
Sanskrit drama of Kilidisa ( ca . 375-455 A.D.). 
LallfldjI o'* 0 translated a book on Hindu polity and 
wrote an elementary manual of Bratli-bhislji, but 
became infinitely more famous for his Premsdgar. 
This is a translation of the tenth book of the Bhdga- 
vata Parana or Srimad Bkdgaiatam, containing the 
life story of Krishna, especially ol his boyhood. The 
original Sanskrit was first translated into Bradj- 
bhflsha poetry by Caturbhuijdas in 15*0, and 
LalludjI translated it into lucid Bratfi prose, which 
even the Muslims of that century praised highly, 
both for its content and its language. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article Hind], see T. Roebuck, Annals of the 
College of Fort William , Calcutta 18x9; Proceedings 
of the College of Fort William 1801-1805, National 
Archives, New Delhi. (S. A. A. Rxzvi) 

LAM, the 23rd letter of the Arabic alpha¬ 
bet, transcribed as /; numerical value 30 [see 
abdjad]. 

Definition: fricative, lateral, voiced. It is called 
a liquid (H. Fleisch, TraiU, 1 , § 3 b) because of the 
fluidity of its emission. This act of emission comes 


normally from the two comers of the mouth, / 
bilateral; it can be made from one side only, with 
unchanged acoustic results, / unilateral (M. Gram- 
moot, 71 penult. This last was probably the case with 
the dad (a lateralised consonant [see Din]), called 
al-JaHfa, which was made from the right or left side 
of the mouth (SIbawayh, ed. Paris, ii, 452,11. 17-18). 
J. Cantineau has placed / amongst those "consonants 
outside the classification scheme" {Esqmss£, r83, and 
Consonantism*, 288), see A. Martinet’s observations 
in BSL, xlix/r (1953). 77 According to Arabic tradi¬ 
tion, it is bayniyya, dharolakiyya, madikira, and also 
called munharifa "incurvated" (see Fleisch, op. cit., 
$ 47 a,d, $ 48, c, f, $ 49, i, and Cantineau, Cours\ 50). 

The articulation described above is for the pho¬ 
neme; for the phonological oppositions which define 
the phoneme /, see Cantineau, Esquisse, 172, and for 
the incompatibilities, tbid., 200. 

Ldm is emphatic / in the word A I/ah when it is 
preceded by the vowels u or a, so that one says Hnda 
If ah, but li-UMh (see references in Cantineau, Cours, 
51 n. x; for a study of its articulation, references in 
Fleisch, op. eit., 224 n. t). The treatises on tadfwid 
set forth the rules according to which I may be found 
in other words (Cantineau, Cours, 51). 

Ldm seems to continue an articulation which was 
similar to it in common Semitic (Cantineau, Esquisse, 
172 n. x); indeed, one may go further and add that 
"La liquide laterals I se trouve en correspondance 
rdgulifcre en slmitique, berb£re et couchitique" 
(M. Cohen, Essai comparatif sur U vocabulaire ft la 
phonMiqui du chamito-shnitique, Paris 1947. *82). 

Alterations: (a) Exchange of phonemes: 
/ > n in a fairly numerous groups of doublets. In 
several of these, the phenomenon does not seem to be 
conditioned, o.g. Icullat and fcunnaf "mountain peak", 
and I > r in *iid mutakaffil and mutakaffir "a piece of 
split wood" (Fleisch, op. c«i., § 9 1 . lO 

(b) Assimilation. The f- of the definite article 
is assimilated when in contact with the "sun" conso¬ 
nants, sc. the dentals to the prepalatals (except for 
4 i). For -l when it is final in a word, assimilation of the 
initial following consonant is especially notable in the 
case of the interrogative particle hal and of bat "nay. 
on the contrary" {ibid., § 12 k); for the variations of 
the Kur J 4 n readers, see lot. cit. For the position in 
the dialects, see Cantineau, Cours, 53-4. to be com¬ 
pleted for Egypt by the material in N. Tomiche, l* 
parler arabe du Caxre, Paris-The Hague 1964, 27; and 
for Mauretania by that of D. Cohen, Le dialect* arabe 
Hassaniya, Paris 1963, 23 - 4 - In regard to Lebanon 
one might add milk > mnlh "well", fdr-lna > fdr-ma 
"has been for u*'\ and - Irxa > -anna "for us" (Fleisch, 
Etudes, 398), and for Aleppo (A. Barthilemy, Diet, 
ar.-fr., Paris 1935*54 and 1969), assimilation at a 
distance, as in taktfr (750) and ratyr, rakhn and 
also rrkkr&ni and rr^hreni (273) "other" or" another". 

(c) Dissimilation. For this see Cantineau, 
Cours, $r, and for the dialects, ibid., 55. To the nouns 
cited there one might add for Lebanon karakol > 
karakon and karakun "police station" (Fleisch, 
Etudes, 361 and 188 /. 3, and the examples of J. 
Grand'Henry in his Le parler arabe de Cherckell, 
Algirie, Louvain 1972, 42; see also W. Fischer, Die 
Sprache der arabiseketx Sfiraehinscl m Uzbekistan, in 
Tsl. , xxxvi (1961), 338. 

Bibliography; Fleisch, TraiU de philologit 
arabe, i, Beirut 1961, and Etudes d'arabe dialectal, 
Beirut 1974; Cantineau, Cours de phonttique arabe, 
Esquisse i'unc phonologic de T arabe classique and 
Le consonardisme du simitique, in Etudes de linguis- 
tique arabe, Mimorial Jean Cantineau, Paris"i960; 


M. Grammont, Traitf de phondtique, Paris 1933; 

Zadjdjadji, in his K. al-Ldmdt, ed. MSzin Mubarak, 

Damaccus 1389/1969, has gathered together all the 

uses of lam as a particle la- and li-. 

(H. Flkiscm) 

LAM, BanO, a numerous and formerly powerful 
Arab tribe living on the borders of Iran and 
principally on the plain between the foothills of the 
Pusht-i Kuh mountains and the river Tigris. The 
easterly limit of the main tribal territory follows the 
course of the Rud-i Karkha southwards from PS-yi 
Pul to the area north of Hawiza where the river 
peters out into salt flats. The course of the Tigris 
between Shavkh Sa‘d and ‘AmSra forms tho westerly 
limit of that territory. Small and isolated groups of 
Banu IJim have been observed outside the main 
area—as far afield as Mandall to the northwest and 
in the Ram Hurmuz district to the southeast. 

The tribe is divided into numerous sub-groups 
which have varied over time in their size and relative 
importance (A. H. La yard, A description of the 
province of Kkuzistan, in Journal of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, xvi (1846], 45; J. G. Lorimer, 
Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 3 Omdn and Central 
Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, »i, 1081-4; Max Freiherr 
von Oppenheim, with Werner Caskel, Die Beduinen, 
Wiesbaden 1952, iii, 47 ** 3 , and H. Field, Contribu¬ 
tions to the anthropology of Iran, Chicago 1939, 
A ntkropological Series of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, xxix/z, 195-8). According to Lorimer (ii, 
1085), all members of the tribe spoke Arabic, but 
a minority also knew and used Persian. The great 
majority of the tribe was, and remains, Shi 1 !. In the 
past, different groups have followed sedentary, 
semi-nomadic and nomadic ways of life, but in the 
20th century, particularly since tho Second World 
War, the former has come to predominate. The Band 
Lam have long had a reputation for being very good 
pastomlists. In former times they raised a wide range 
of animals—sheeps, goats, cattle, horses, donkeys 
and camels. Demand for some of the latter animals 
has declined sharply in recent decades, and most 
attention is now devoted to sheep. The Banu L 5 m also 
grow crops, chiefly for their own consumption ; these 
include wheat, barley, oats and maize, but little 
attention is apparently given to rice. 

It is impossible to give accurate figures foe the 
population of tho tribe cither now, or in the past. 
One estimate made in 1840-1 put the total number 
of families at about 30,000 (Layard, op. cit., 46). 
Some seventy years later Lorimer (ii, 1084) estimated 
the total population to be about 45,000. Aftor field¬ 
work in 1934, the number of Banil L 5 m living in 
Persia was estimated to bo about 5,700 families 
(H. Field, op. cit., 196). Another source put the num¬ 
ber of families in Persia at 10,650 in 1945 (Admiralty 
[Great Britain] Naval Intelligence Division, Persia, 
Geographical Handbook Series, London 1945, 379). 
A similar source for ‘Irak noted that the Banu Lam 
were the most powerful tribe on the Tigris, but no 
figures were quoted (Admiralty [Great Britain] 
Naval Intelligence Division, Iraq and the Persian 
Gulf, Geographical Handbook Series, London 1944, 
37 i). 

The origins of the tribe remain obscure (see vou 
Oppenheim, iii, 459*69. for a sunuaary history of 
the tribe). Tradition relates that the name of the 
tribe derives from a certain Lam b. Haritha, a leader 
of the Kahtfin tribe in the Hidiaz; and that one of 
his grandsons, Barak, led a migration to the Hawiza 
area of ‘Irak- Later, Hafiz al-LAm, a son of Barak, 
is reported to have quarrelled either with his father. 
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or with the will of Hawk a, who was also a leader 
of the Band Rabl'a. U 5 fi* is then said to have taken 
control of the land between ghaykfa Sa*d and 'Am&ra 
which bad previously belonged to the Band RabPa 
and to have become the founder of the Band Lam 
(S. H. Longrigg, Four centuries of modern Iraq, 
Oxford 1925, 8, and H. Field, The anthropology of 
Iraq. The Ijncer Euphrates-Tigris region, Chicago 
1949, Anthropological Series of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, xti/i no. 2, 329-30). A putative 
date for these events would be about the end of the 
ioth/x6th century (von Oppenheim, iii, 460 states 
that the Banu Lam were already living on the east 
bank of the Tigris in X575). 

The Banu Lam were reluctant to accept Ottoman 
control, and the Pasha of BaghdSd, { Umar (who 
was in office 1088-92/1677*81) ordered the first of 
many Turkish campaigns which tried to compel their 
submission. C AH Pasha (in office 1107/1695*6) per¬ 
sonally led a punitive raid against them, and Hasan 
Pasha fo.s.] (in office 1116-36/1704-23) also mounted 
a series of expeditions against them beginning in 
1116/1704 (Longrigg, op. cit.. 93*4, 124. 126). The 
Band L<km sometimes acted in concert with other 
tribal groups in rebelling against Ottoman rule; for 
example, in 1138/1726 they Joined with various 
groups of Lurs to attack BaghdSd. 

The rise to power of TahmSsp l^uH Kh&n (later 
KSdir Shah [q.v.]) provided further opportunities for 
insurgency on the part of the Band L2m. In 1145/ 
1733 T&hmasp Kuli Khftn laid siege to Baghdad and 
the leader of the Band Lim, ‘Abd •I- < AII, joined 
forces with the Persians. He apparently agreed to 
cooperate with the Arab tttf/f of Idnwlra in launching 
an attack on Basra, but the decision was not im¬ 
plemented (L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah, Lond o n 1938, 
68). After the defeat of the Persian army by Ottoman 
forces under Topal ‘Othrn&n Pasha fo.t/.] in $afar 
1146/July 1733, the Band LJm helped many of the 
survivors to return to their native country; for this, 
a Turkish force led by Ahmad Pa^ja later inflicted 
punishment on the tribe. 

The destruction and chaos brought about by the 
Persian invasion and retreat provided conditions 
in which tribal rebellion could flourish, and the Band 
L8m were not slow to take advantage of them; *'Les 
Muntefiks et les Beni Lames avoient donn^ plus de 
peine que les autresaux Paschas” (M. Otter, Voyage 
en Turquie d en Perse, Paris 1748, quoted in Long¬ 
rigg, Four centuries, 156). In 1156/1743 NSdir Shah's 
forces again invaded Turkish territory and they were 
joined by the Banu LAm, who this time did take part 
in the siege of Basra (A chronicle of the Carmelites 
in Persia, London 1939, *. 646-7). During the next 
century and a half, the pattern of rebellion followed 
by punitive Ottoman military expeditions was often 
repeated. Important Turkish campaigns were 
mounted against the Band Lam in 1763, r8oo, 1806, 
1849, 1879 and 1911. 1841 the Persian ruler 

Muhammad ShSh sent an expedition to collect 
arrears of taxation from Muhammad Tafct K]jan, the 
ilkhini of the Bakhtiyari. During this campaign, 
which was led by the governor of Isfahan, Mu'tamid 
al-Dawla, the Banu Lara were plundered by the 
Persian troops (Layard, loc. cit.). But in later years 
the tribe bad relatively little to fear from Tehran; it 
seldom paid taxes to the Shah (Larimer. U, 1085). 
and it retained a position of autonomy between the 
Ottoman empire and Persia. 

The Banu LAm were often In conilict with their 
neighbours, particularly with the Lure, the Al BQ 
Muhammad and the Muntaffy De Bode, who 


visited the area in 1841, reported that it was only the 
existence of strife between the Band Lam and the 
Muntafik which prevented Dixfai from being at¬ 
tacked (C. A. de Bode. Travels in Lurisian and 
Arabistan, London 1845, il, 198-9). At other times, 
the tribe was riven by internal feuds, and these too 
led to bloodshed and the intervention of Turkish 
forces. 

Raids by the tribe not infrequently interrupted 
traffic on the Tigris, and this was seen as a serious 
menace to British lines of military communication 
during the First World War. The Banu LAm at¬ 
tacked both boats on the river and military outposts 
at this time, and British forces were involved in 
minor actions against them (A. T. Wilson. Loyalties: 
Mesopotamia 1914-1917, London 1930, 46, 79, 145; 
idem, Mesopotamia 1917-1920: a closfr of loyalties , 
London 1931,96). In the years immediately following 
the First World War, disputes between the Banu 
LSm arid the wall of Pusht-i Kuh were again frequent 
—particularly during the summer months when 
members of the tribe moved into Persia for better 
grazing (S. H. Longrigg, Iraq 1900 to 1950, London 
* 953 . 107. x 58). The rise to power of RidS Shah 
Pahlavi and the establishment of effective central 
government in Iran reduced both the degree of 
migration and the incidence of such skirmishes. 

Bibliography: substantially given in the 
article. Von Oppenheim provides many useful 
references to Arabic, Persian and Turkish works, 
as well as to the accounts of European travellers. 
Longrigg, Four centuries of modern Iraq, also has 
a useful survey of both types of sources. There arc 
references to the tribe in Ahmad KasrawT, Ta'rlklg i 
pdnsad sdla-yi Khusistdn. Tehran i 3 t*/i 934 - 3 - 
(V. Mixorsk y-[R. M. Burrell]) 
LAMAK. the Biblical personage Lamcch. 
In Gen. iv, 21, the invention of music is attributed 
to Jubal, son of Lamech, but various Arabic sources 
give primacy here to Lamech/Lamak, of Cain’s pos¬ 
terity. Bringing together the origin of the Skf with 
the invention of music, the story goes that Lamech 
had an only son in his old age, who died at the age of 
five, leaving his father full of grief. Not wishing to 
be separated irom him, Lamech hung the corpse up 
until it decomposed. There then came to him the idea 
of making from his foot an on which he could 
accompany himself in his lamentations. The most de¬ 
tailed, and perhaps the oldest, version of this story 
occurs in the K. al-Lahi? tea T-mal&M of al-Mufaddai 
n PabbI, who in fact cites a lost source going back 
to the historian b. nl-Kalbl. With variants, 

the story comes up again in several authors, notably 
in Ibn KhurradXdhbih [K. al-Lahw), al-Bayhald 
( Mahdsin ). al-Pjflbi* \Tarbl<), al-Mas c udl (Murudf), 
Ibn <Abd Rabbihi ( c lkd) and al-AdfuwI [al-InUa c 
bi-ahkdm al-samd <). Elements of Hebrew legends and 
of the universal myths concerning the origins of 
music can be found in these stories. 

On the other hand, al-E2a { labt retails in his 
Kifa? el-anbiyd * [q.v .J the Hebrew legend about 
Lamech, how the Utter, when blind, inadvertently 
killed his father Cain and then bis own dear son who 
was accompanying him out of hunting; after these 
events, he recited the first Biblical lament (Gen. iv, 
23). This source, together with others, emphasises the 
connection of music, invented in the bosoms of the 
posterity of Cain, with the excesses aud trickery of 
Satan. 

Bibliography : See A. Shiloah, The theory of 
music in Arabic writings ( RISM, BX), Munich 
1979, index, «lv. Lamek. (A. Shiloah) 
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LAMAS--$C, a small river of Southern 
Anatolia, descending from the Eastern Taurus and 
flowing into the Mediterranean, about 60 km. in 
length, whose canyon, carved deep in Miocene 
limestone, constituted in antiquity the border-line 
between lowland Cilicia and Trachoean Cilicia. 
Muslims and Byzantines often assembled on its 
banks for exchanges of prisoners, in the 3 rd- 4 th/gth- 
xotb centuries (see below). The flanks of the upper 
river, above Kizil Ge$it, are totally uninhabited; 
along the lower reaches a series of ancient ruins 
marks the edge of the plateau. At the mouth, the 
small township of Lamas retains the name of the 
ancient settlement of Lainos (a simple village accord¬ 
ing to Strabo, xiv, 6, not to be confused with the 
town of the same name situated much further to the 
west, between C.ati Pa$a and Anamur; cl. W. M. 
Ramsay, The historical geography of Asia Minor, 
London 1890, 382, 455 *^)- Nearby are the important 
ruins of an aqueduct which carried the waters of the 
rivere as far as Ayas (Elaeussa-Sebaste) at a distance 
of 14 km., and of a mediaeval fortress, held for a long 
period by the Armenians (Lamas Kalesi). 

Bibliography : Among the numerous des¬ 
criptions by travellers, see in particular F. X. 
Schaffer, Cilicia, Gotha 1903 (Petertnanns Mit- 
teilungen, Erg&ncungsheft I 4 «)» 64-5; J- Th. Bent, 
Explorations m Cilicia Tracheia, in Proceedings of 
Ike Royal Geographical Society (1890); L. M. Ali- 
shan, Sissouan on VArmino-Cilide, Venice 1899, 
443-14. (X. de Planmcl) 

Ob the banks of the Lamas-SO there took place, 
on numerous occasions, payment of ransoms and 
exchange of prisoners of war with the Byzantines. 

The first of these arrangements, in the reign of the 
caliph IIS run al-Ra$hTd and that of the emperor 
Nicephoros I, was effected in 189-90/805, in the 
name of al-l.<&sim b. al-Rashid, by a eunuch of the 
caliph named Abu Sulayman; the exchange lasted 
13 days, and 3,700 Muslims were freed, The second 
(fidd 3 Thdbit b% Sasr) took place under the same 
sovereigns in 192/808; ii lasted 7 days, and 2,500 
Muslims of both sexes were exchanged. The third 
( fidd 3 Khdkan). in the reigns of al-Wathik and of 
Michael III, in Mubarram 231,September 845, lasted 
10 days and involved some 4,000 prisoners; the chief 
kadi Ahmad b. Abl Du’ad [q.v.] sent an emissary to 
interrogate them on the question of the creation of 
Kurifin, with instructions to leave in the hands of the 
Byzantines those who refused to comply with official 
doctrine. The fourth (fidd 1 Shunayf) was effected 
in the reigns of al-Mutawakkil and of the same em¬ 
peror, in ShawwSI 241/February-March 856; it lasted 
7 days and allowed the liberation of 2,000 men and 
200 women. The fifth (fida} Na$r b. al-Azhar ica- 
c Ali b. Yafiyd) took place in the reigns of the same 
sovereigns, at the beginning of §afar 246/April- 
May 860; it lasted 7 days and involved 2,367 Muslims 
of both sexes. The sixth [fida* Ibn fughan) was 
effected in Sha'ban 283/September-Octobcr 896, in 
the reigns of al-Mu c ta<jid and of Leo VI; it lasted ro 
days and allowed the liberation of 2,500 or 3,000 
Muslims of both sexes. The seventh took place in 
Dhu * 1 -I<a c da zgz/September 905, iu the reigns of al- 
Muktafi and of the same emperor; it lasted 4 days 
and 1,155 Muslims of both sexes were freed; Rustam 
conducted the negotiations, but this exchange is 
usually known by the name fidd 3 al-ghadr "the ran¬ 
som of treachery"), because the Byzantines reneged 
00 their guarantees and took several thousand pris¬ 
oners. The eighth, also effected by Rustam, took 
place in §bawwSl 295/July 908, and 2,842 prisoners 


of both sexes were released; it bears the name fidd* 
al-tamdm ("the ransom of completion”) because it 
1 supplemented the preceding. The ninth (fidd 3 Mu 3 - 
nts) was n.*gotiated in RabI II 305/September- 
October 917 La the reigns of al-Mu^tadir and of 
Constantine 11 ; it lasted 8 days, and 3,336 Muslims 
of both sexes were the beneficiaries of it. The tenth 
(fidd 9 Muflik) was effected under the same sovereigns, 
in Radjab 313/Septomber-October 925; it lasted 
19 days, and nearly 4,000 Muslims of both sexes were 
freed. The eleventh, in Dh u ' 1 -Hidjdia 326/October 
938, in the reigns of al-Ratfl and the same emperor, 
was negotiated by Ibn Warfci*; it lasted 16 days and 
6,300 Muslims of both sexes regained their freedom, 
but 800 prisoners remained in the hands of the 
Byzantines and were subsequently freed in small 
groups. The twelfth was effected in RabI* I/October 
946, under al-MutI c and the same emperor, by Na$r 
al-Thamalt. but in the name of Sayf al-Dawla (it 
| also bears the name of fidd 3 Ibn Hamden); 2,482 
Muslims of both sexes were exchanged, and 230 
remained in the hands of the Byzantines. Subse¬ 
quent exchanges do not figure in the lists, since they 
cannot have taken place on the Lamas-Sil, hence¬ 
forward situated in Byzantine territory; we may 
note in particular that of which Abu Firas [q.v.] was 
the beneficiary*, in 355/966, at Samosata. 

Bibliography: Tabari, hi, -06, 707, 1339 , 
* 353 , *426, 1449. 2153, 2253-4, 2280; Mas c udi, 
Murudi, §§ 33x3, 3369; idem, Tanbih, 189-96 
Lid. Sawi, t6x-6; tr. Carra dc Vaux, 241, 253 if.); 
MakrizI, Rhifaf, ii, 191 ff.; A. A. Vasiliev, Bvzance 
ct Us A robes, i-ii, index; M. Canard, H 3 amdanides, 
759 - 6 o, 823-4- (Cu Hvart*) 

LAMASAR [see lasbasar". 
al- LAM ATI 1 an ethnic designation stemming 
from Lamata, a quarter of the Moroccan town of 
Sidjilmassa, borne in particular by two mystics: 

x. Ahmad al-HadIo b. Muhammad al-GhumAr! 
b. SalIh al-SjddTkT (since he traced his genealogy 
back to e Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Bakr) al-§idjil- 
m ass I, who belonged to the Shidljiliyya order [f.v.]; 
1 he had numerous pupils, including Abu 'I- c AbbAs 
al-Hilail [see al-Hilal! in SuppL] and his cousin 
through his female relatives, Ahmad b. al-MubArak 
I (see below). He died in the odour of sanctity at 
Sidjilmassa on 4 Muhartam 1165/23 November x 75 *- 

Bibliography : Kfulirl, Nashr al-malhanl, Fib 
1310/1892, ii, 253; Marrakushi, al-l c l&m bi-man 
holla Marrdkush . . . , Vhs I355*8/x 936-9, ii, 
187-9; M. Lalhdar, Vie UtUraire, 200-1. 

2. Abu 'l- c AbbAs Ahmad b. al-Mubarak b. 
! Muhammad b. *AlI al-SidjilmAssI, born at Sicjjil- 
m&ssa co, 1090/X679, settled at F&s in 11x0/1698-9 
and died there ou 12 £jumld 5 I 1156/4 July 1745 
after having acquired the title of ^hdykfi al-diamd e a 
given to the doyen of the professors. He was buried 
in the mausoleum of the Fas! saint *Abd al-'Ariz al- 
Dabbfi^j (1095-1131/1684-1719; see L6vl-Provencal, 
Chorfa, 309), with whom he had been connected and 
whose fame he had helped spread by devoting a work 
called al-Dhahab al-ibriz fi tnandkib al-Shayhh f Abd 
al-'Asiz (lith. Cairo 1278/1861-2; printed BQlifc 
i 1292/1875. Cairo 1304/1886) to his mandfiib. He was 
furthermore the author of several treatises, com¬ 
mentaries and glosses of a religious, grammatical, 
etc. nature (see mss. detailed in Lakhdar), of an 
i&Asa containing some of his epistles and of a short 
work called Qjaitdb ‘am man ha! la bi-bilddihim ffl'tln: 
Hal ya&itiz lahutn al-k^uradi tninhu fitdr *" am Id? 
(ms. Rabat D 1348). 

Bibliography: KAdirl, .Vo^Af nl-malMni, ii. 
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247, Kattfknl. Salwat ai-anfds. F 3 s 1307/1898, 
ii. 203; HadiwI, aJ-Fikr at-sdmi, F 3 s 1345/1926-7. 
iv, no. 787; ‘A. Gannun. oJ-Nubu^h al-maghribi *, 
Beirut 1961. i, 278: L^vi-Provencal, Ckorfa, 309- 
10; Ibn Sfida, Daltl mParri&h al-Maghrib al- 
A&d,i, 209-10, ii, 317: Brockelmann, II 1 , 462, 
S II, 704; M. Lakhdar, Vie UlUraire, 185-7 and 
bibl. cited. (Ed.) 

LAMB ADIS, a name of unknown origin designat¬ 
ing in general a group of tribal peoples, ancient 
nomads, who were active in western and southern 
India as salt carriers, cattle herders and porters of 
general merchandise. They were known by different 
names in different parts of southern India: Lambani, 
Brinjari, Boipari, Sugali and Sukali, as well as 
Lambadi. 

The origins of the Lambadis are obscure, but ap¬ 
pear to be similar to those of groups like the Koravar 
and YerukaJa. All are ancient nomadic tribal groups, 
who maintained their freedom of movement by 
securing a place in the economic structure of pre- 
modem India as carriers, herdsmen and porters in 
au age when modern modes of transport and ade¬ 
quate roads were non-existent Apart from their 
occupation as carriers, members of such groups were 
often found on the fringes of villages as hunters and 
distillers of toddy. 

Edgar Thurston (sec Btbl.) indicates that the 
Lambadis were mainly Hindus, and clung to their 
tribal rituals and mixed Hindu-animistic religious 
practices. However, some Lambadis, in the Telugu 
coastlands and the Mysore highlands, claimed to be 
Muslims and aspired to the title of Shaykh. Their 
numbers were very small, but nevertheless they 
represented a very basic level of Hindu-Muslim inter¬ 
action within the Indian subcontinont. At one end 
of the spectrum were the orthodox Urdu speaking 
Muslims of northern India, at the other end odd 
tribal groups caught in the transition from tribal 
identity to something more distinctly Muslim. Some 
groups of Lambadis fell into this category, as did the 
Ahir cowherds of the Andhra highlands and the 
Dudekula and Panjuvetti cotton cleaners of coastal 
Andhra and Tamil Nadu. 

Such groups were generally despised by the main 
body of Muslims, and possessed few overt signs of 
being followers of Islam. The Muslim Lambadis 
spoke a dialect of Telugu strongly interlaced with 
Tamil and Kanarese words, followed no Muslim 
marriage rites and practiced circumcision. In dress, 
daily life-style, names and casual worship, however, 
they retained many tribal and Hindu rituals. Like 
the more numerous Dudekula, who were also of 
Telugu origin, the Lambadis were endogenous and 
rarely mixed with other Muslim groups, who re¬ 
garded them with scorn. 

The only settled groups of Muslim Lambadi* 
found in southern India were located in the Ananta- 
pur district of the old Madras Presidency and in the 
region of Mysore. There are three recorded groups, 
all Telugu-speaking, with bards or priests known as 
Tamburian (or Thamburi), who appear to be the 
equivalent of the Hindu 1 -ambarii priests or that. 
Most of these Lambadi Muslims claimed to have been 
forcibly converted by the Mysore Muslim prince 
TTpu Sulf 4 n in the late 18th century, who found 
the nomadic Lambadis ideal espionage agents in his 
wars against the British in Madras. However, some 
in Anantapur also claimed descent from carriers who 
had accompanied Mughal generals in their invasions 
of southern India. 

Until the 19th century, nomadic tribal groups 


like the Lambadis had a distinct function in the 
economic life of India; but with the evolution of 
modern modes of transport their status and fortunes 
declined. The Hindu Lambadis (and Karavars and 
Yerukala) probably suffered more than their Muslim 
counterparts, as the jaii system made the changeover 
to alternative occupations very difficult. Many in 
fact took to brigandage and petty crime, and were 
officially classified as problem groups and habitual 
criminals. The Muslim Lambadis were far fewer in 
number, and appear to have made the transition to 
sedentary occupations, though generally they were 
ones of low social and economic status. 

The Dudckulas, a similar Muslim marginal group, 
were more fortunate in that their traditional oc¬ 
cupation-cotton cleaning—facilitated their absorp¬ 
tion into the economy of modem India. By the 
early 20th century, they were merging into the main¬ 
stream of Islam in the subcontinent, with overtly 
Muslim practices and names replacing those of their 
pre-Islamic past 

By the middle of the 20th century, the Muslim 
Lambadis appeared to have al! but vanished. They 
were no doubt absorbed into the surrounding body of 
Muslims, and probably can still be traced amongst 
the more impoverished and illiterate Muslims in 
remote areas of Andhra Pradesh in India. 

Bibliography : The most detailed description 
of the Lambadi gronpcan he found in E. Thurston's 
Ethnographic notes on Southern India, Madras 
1906, and vol. iv of his Castes and tribes of Southern 
India, Madras 1909. Thurston, however, concen¬ 
trated on Hindu Lambadis, with only an occasional 
reference to the Muslim ones. The same is true of 
the District Gazetteers, especially G. A. Grierson, 
North Arcoi, Madras n.d., and W. Francis, Bellary, 
Madras 1904, W. Francis, Anantapur, Madras 
1905, docs mention the Tamburian priests. J. Du¬ 
puis, Madras et \e Nor A du Coromandel, Paris 1960, 
puts the Lambadis in their tribal and occupa¬ 
tional perspective, whilst L. Dumont, Una sous- 
caste de I'Inde du Sud, Paris 1957. further explains 
the painful transition from porterage to crime for 
the nomadic tribal peoples in au excellent case 
study. G. A. Heiklots, Islam in India, London 
1832, makes a brief reference, perhaps the earliest, 
to Muslim Lambadis. In addition, there are a few 
isolated references scattered through the records 
of the British administration of the Madras 
Presidency. 

In official publications and in Thurston's 
Castes and tribes of Southern India, the Dudekulas 
and Panjuvettis are far more prominent than the 
Muslim Lambadis, and references to them can be 
found in the following District C.azeteers: W. Fran¬ 
cis, Anantapur, Madras 1905: idem, South Arcoi , 
Madras 1906; F. R. Hemingway, Godavari, 
Madras 1907; C. F. Brackcnburr, Cuddafah, 
Madras ; Guntur (statistical appendix), 

Madras 19x5; A. F. Cox and H. A. Stuart, North 
Arcoi. Madras 1895; W. Francis, Bellary, Madras 
1904; F. R. Hemingway, Trichinopoly, Madras 
1907; W. Francis, Vizagapatam, Madris 1907. See 
also references in Census of India. 1901. xv, 1911, 
xii, 1921. xiii. Brief references occur in T. W. 
Arnold, The preaching of Islam, repr. Lahore 
1961; I. H. Qureshi, The Muslim community in 
the I ndo-Pakistan subcontinent. The Hague 1962. 
and Murray's handbook of the Madras Presidency, 
London 1879. (K. McPherson) 

LAMENTATION (see niyA^a]. 

LAMCHANAT. a district of eastern Af- 
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ghinistan, thus designated in the Islaraic sources 
o( the later mediaeval period, deriving its name from 
its urban centre Lamghln (later form, Lag&mftn). It 
comprises the fertile plain of the middle course of 
the Kabul River, much of it lying to the north and 
east ol Kabul city [9.1?.] itself. It is bounded on the 
north by the mountains of KMiristau fa.*.], modem 
NQristSn, and includes the lower reaches of the 
Alingar and Alishang Rivers; on the south and east, 
it adjoins, and was sometimes considered (e.g. by 
Babur) to include the region of Nangrahar and tbe 
comparatively recent town of Djalalabad [?.e. in 
Suppl.]. Ethnically, the region includes Pushtuns and 
Tadjiks, and also a considerable proportion of Dardic- 
speaking Pasha’is [see dardic and kafir lan¬ 
guages), who are probably descended from the 
ancient Hindu and Buddhist population of pre- 
Islamic K apis A and NangTahar; the ancient Iranian 
ParSdl language also lingers on in o few villages of 
the region [see Afghanistan, ii. Ethnography, and 
iii. Languages], 

The town of Larr.^an was already a flourishing one 
in the 4th/10th century. The Hudiidal-'aUm (372/982) 
describes it as being situated on the middle stretch 
of the Kabul River (which the anonymous author in 
fact calls "the river of Lamkan" [sic], regarding this, 
plus "the river of Dunpur", Babur’s Adlnapur, as 
constituting the modern Kabul River), and as a 
residence of merchants and an emporium for the 
products of India (tr. Minorsky, 72, 92 — §§ 6, xo, 
comm. 209, 232). Until the advent of the Turkish 
adventurer Sebiiktigin and the Ohaznawids fa.t.] 
towards the end of that century, LamghSn was still 
part of the Indian cultural and religious world, and 
the Hudiid al-'&lam specifically mentions the presence 
of idol temples there. It lay on the western marches 
of the extensive kingdom of the Hindushahls [9.1*.] of 
NVayhind, which spanned the middle Indus and lower 
Kabul River basins; < UtbT’s Yam ini describes how 
Sebiiktigin twice defeated the Rail] A J ay pal in the 
Lamgbau region, annexed it to his dominions and 
implanted Islam there (M. NiUiin, The life and times 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ohazna, Cambridge 1931. 30, 
36, 86, 19*). Islam was still however precarious there 
for some time to come, and the Muslim settlements 
were vulnerable to attacks by the pagan Pasha*?* 
and Kdfirs to the north of the Kabul River. All 
anecdote in Nizami *ArudI Samarkand!'* Cahdi 
makdla describes how the infidels raided and des¬ 
poiled Lamgb&n during the reign of SebQktigin's son 
MabmOd of Gbazna (388-421/998-1030). so that the 
vizier Ahmad b. Hasan Mavmandl bad to remit 
that year's taxes (ed. Ki/.wlnl, 18-19, revised tr. 
Browne. 20-1). Yet a century or so later LarngfeAn 
was producing Muslim scholars, for Yftkflt mentions 
a family of LausghSnl Hauafl kadi* and fakihs who 
had settled in Baghdad during the 6th/i2th century 
fBulddn. ed. Beirut 1374/1955-7. v, 8 , s.v. Ldmghan: 
Barbier de Meynard, Diet. gfographique, historique 
et UUtraxre de la Perse, Paris 1861, 503). 

During the early years of the ioth/i6th century, 
the Mughal prince Babur [q.v.] spent much time in 
this region, and in the Babur-ndma he expatiates on 
the beauty of the forested hillsides (cypress, holm 
oak, etc.) and on the fertility of the valley bottoms 
(corn, rice, oranges, citrons, mulberries, and in one 
favoured spot, even date palms). It is in this source 
that we find the name given as Lamglianat, and the 
area described as containing administratively five 
tumdns and two bultihs of cultivated land; a "greater 
Lamghanat" included the Muslim settled parts of the 
lower KifiristAn valleys, including the easterly one 


of the Kunir River (P&bur-ndma, tr. A. S. Beveridge, 
London 1922, 206 ft-, 222, 424, 494. 5*0-**; «*• a, *° 
G. Scarcia, $i/al-ndma-yi DarviS Muhammad tfdn-t 
Can, cronaca di una croc iota musulmatta contro i 
Kafiri di Lawman nell' anno i$Ss, Rome 1965, lntrod. 
pp. cxxxviii-cxl). Larogban was doubtless the 
base for many expeditions of dithiid against the 
Kafirs, and as such is frequently mentioned in the 
KSbufl Persian account of the crusade led by the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar's younger brother Muham¬ 
mad Hakim, governor of Kabul, in 990/1582, cf. 
Scarcia, op. eit., index to text, s.v. 

The district of LamghAn is today an important 
food-producing area, supplying Kabul, DjalAIAbAd 
and other centres with rice, cereals, fruit, etc., and it 
further produces textiles (J. Humlum et alii, La gin- 
graphie de TAfghanistan, /tude d'un pays aride, 
Copenhagen 1959, 172-3, 327-8)- Since the admin¬ 
istrative reorganisation of 1964, a province spe¬ 
cifically called Lagfem&tl has come into being, and 
this comprises essentially the central part of Nu- 
ristan, with its centre at Meh Tar lam. 

Bibliography. Given in the article 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

LAMI c f, Abu 'l-Hasan a. Muhammad 0. IsmaTl, 
Persian court poet, bom about 402/1011, died 
some time after 460/1067, who left a diwan of hasidas, 
only some 1,100 bayts of which have survived. 

Although iJhni 4 ! was a contemporary of, and 
panegyrist to, such major historical figures asTughrl! 
Beg, Alp Arslan and Xi?am nl-Mulk, very little 
reliable information about his life and work has come 
to light. From his Dltrdn wc learn only that he was 
a native of Gurgfin and that he went to Baghdad in 
the train of Tughrll Beg in 447/1035. The tadhktras of 
Dawlat-SJjhh, Adharblkdill and Ri(J& Hull HidSyat 
state that he was a student of Muhammad al-GhazAl! 
and a disciple of the po«t Suzanl. but NaflsI has 
shown that these statements are fabrications (cf. 
Luzkat-ndma-yi DihkhudS, s.v.). 

Stylistically. LAmiT was an enthusiastic but un¬ 
exceptional imitator of the great Ghaznawid court 
poets. ‘Unsuri. Farrukbl and Man&dihrl, particularly 
die latter. His poems reflect none of the stylistic 
innovations that may be seen in the works of bis 
contemporaries AzrakI and Abu '1-Faradj Ruiu 
[q.v. in Suppl.]. 

Bibliography: Limits Dludn has been 
published twice, by Sa'ld Naflsl in 1319/1941 and 
by Muhammad Dablr-Siyikl in 1353/1974, both 
times in Tehran. The only studies of his life and 
work are to be found in the introductions to these 
editions, the substance of which is repealed in tin- 
article on LAmrt in the Lughal-ndma-yi Dihkhudd 
already cited. There is a brief chapter on LAmiT's 
use of metaphor and simile in Mubaininad Rida 
Sbaftf-KadkanTs Suwar-i kiiyal dar sfyi'r-i 
Pdrst, Tehran 1350(1971. (J. W. Clinton) 

LAMI c I. SHAYS* SlAHMf.D B. ‘Oihman b. ‘AlI 
I ai -s-AKKAsy b Ilyas, a celebrated Ottoman ?>Of! 
writer and poet of the first half of the ioth/i 6 th 
century, ile was bom in 877/1472-3 at Bursa, where 
he spent all his life. His grandiather, Nakltftfrh *AII 
Pa^ho, teacher of Fawrl [g.r.] and one of the great 
painter-carvers of his time, had in his 

youth been taken by Timur to Samarkand, where he 
perfected his art; after his return, he contributed 
masterly decorations to the YecJiil Djilmi 4 and the 
Yeshil Tdrbe in Bursa. 

As the son of e OthniAu Oclebi, the defterdar of 
Sultan Bayazld II’s treasury, L&raiM learnt Arabic 
and Persian, and received an excellent tnadrasa 
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education from the melius Akhawaynand Muhammad 
b. H&djdjl Hasan-zAde. He aspired to the career of 
a jurist and theologian, but his father's death created 
difficulties (preface to Far hid-tulma, see A. S. Levend, 
Lamit'nin Frrhad u $irin’i, in TDAY BcllcUn 1964, 
Ankara 1965, 87). He seems to have written worldly 
poetry and prose, until he became aware of his 
preference for the mystic path, larika. and took as his 
spiritual guide the Naksjjbandl §hay&b Amir 
Ahmad al-Bu]sJiflrf, who exerted a decisive influence 
on his life. 

L 5 mi c fs success as a writer began when two of his 
works attracted the attention of Sultan Selim I, who 
awarded him a pension of 35 a£&s a day, and be¬ 
stowed on him the revenues from a village. Sultan 
StlleymSn, whose accession he celebrated in a chrono¬ 
gram, kept up this patronage; to his Grand Vizier 
Ibrahim Pasha [9.0.], who showed him the greatest 
favour, LAmi*! dedicated several of his mathnaxois as 
a mark of gratitude. Already in 9x8/1512 Lami*! was 
able to found a wakf of 4.000 

Occasional complaints over lack of money did not 
go unanswered: IbrAhlm Pasha awarded him a sti¬ 
pend of 20 akces daily which Lami*l needed for the 
education of his children. He had married early and 
had three sons and one daughter; among his descen¬ 
dants, his son Perwlsfa Mebmed Cetebi, known as 
Lem*!, a ffudtrris and author of a work on prosody, 
and a grandson known as LAmFl-riide, are mentioned. 
In his private life, L 4 mi*I was described as outspoken, 
persistent in his opinions, witty and fond of literary 
jests. He died in 938 / 153 ** 2 . vas buried in the 
graveyard of the (no longer extant) mosque built by 
his grandfather on the Citadel of Bursa. 

The fact that Lfimi c I, who never went to court, 
owed his livelihood to Ottoman sultans and one 
Grand Vizier, allows us to surmise that he conformed 
to the expectations of his patrons. Their declared 
aim was to blend the refinement of Persian poetry 
with the vigour of the Turkish style cultivated in 
Anatolia, while welcoming the best of Eastern 
Turkish poetry. 

Significantly, L&mPI took as his models two great 
near-contemporary poets of TlmOrid Herat, the 
Persian £]amT fa.y.] and his Turkish friend, the 
minister Mir *AI1 Shir NawA*I [$.&.), both Nak&- 
bandls like himself. 

In a literary age which restricted any poet. Turkish 
or Persian, to conventional forms {allegory being the 
prevailing fashion). LAmi 1 ! was encouraged by his 
Ottoman patrons to turn his efforts at originality in 
the direction of the themes. Passing by such well- 
worn stories as Laylfi and MftgUnfln [q.v.] or Yusuf and 
Zulayfehi, LSmiT concentrated his talent in intro¬ 
ducing into Turkish literature fresh themes such as 
Sham c u parwana, Salantdn u A bsdl and Haft payhar, 
Incidentally preserving two themes that had virtually 
sunk into oblivion in Persian literature: IPfs u 
Ramin, for which one of the rare GurgSnl 
manuscripts could only be found after a long search, 
and W6m\k u MdAnP, of which the Persian original 
by *Un$ur! Is now lost. 

Lftmi*I developed the muttdf/ira genre and experi¬ 
mented, as had become customary for poets, with 
Caghatay Turkish. It was LflmW’s diversity and 
originality, and not only his renderings of works by 
DjAmT, which earned him the honorific epithet “the 
Djilml of Rum". 

L&mi'Ts “reasons for writing", sabab i la y lif, and 
additions to his translations, are worth a special 
study (cf. Babinger, 264'); this would reveal the 
independent and lively inte’Ject of this writer, whose 


originality was achieved not by breaking out along 
new lines but by fusing new themes with the tra¬ 
ditional conventions. About thirty of his works are 
known. He wrote eight matknawis and a great deal 
of other poetry, but is better known for his prose 
works. Viewed chronologically, his major works are 
as follows: (1) The LatdHJ-ndma, a collection of 
facetious and partly scandalous stories in prose, 
probably written from the time of his youth and 
continued over the years; the unfinished book, 
which contains valuable information such as that 
on the old poet Shavvad Hamza (see S. Bulup in lA, 
s.v.), was completed in 988/1580-x by his son Lem 1 ! 
(P. N. Boratav in Ph T Futtdamenla, ii, 55); — (2) 
Shark-i dibadja-yi Gulistan (according to the Farhad - 
n&tna, Lami*! commented on the whole Gulistan, 
A. S. Levend, op. cit.), a commentary on the preface 
to Sa'di’s fa.v.] “Rose garden", completed in 910/ 
'504; — ( 3 ) ljuzn u dil, (“Beauty and the heart"), 
a translation in prose of Fattabl’s [?.v.] allegorical 
work, dedicated to Sultan ScHm I, studied by 
R. Dvorak, Husn u dil, persische Allegoric von 
Falldhi tin5 NtSApfir, Vienna 1889; — (4) Shawikid 
al-nubumva (“Distinctive signs of prophecy"), an 
expanded and commented prose translation of the 
treatise of Djaml. completed in 915/1509*10, printed 
1293/1876 Istanbul, ed. 1958 Muzaffer Ozak;— (5) 
Guy u favghan, ("Ball and bat”), LAmiS’s first 
mathnaui, for which, inspired by a religious dream, 
he made use of c Arifi’s (d. 853/1449) allegorical 
poem, studied by N. Tezcan, LdmiH'nin Guy u 
Ceirgan mtstevisi, in Otntr A am Aksoy arma§am, 
Ankara 1978, cox-25; —(6) Farhad tt&tna or Farhad 
u Shir In: interestingly enough, LSmi*! used for his 
second mathnaui , written in honour of Selim I, the 
Eastern Turkish version by Mir 'All Shir Nawa*!, 
who had introduced radical changes in the old theme, 
especially by replacing Khusraw as hero by Farhad 
[see farhad wa-shIrIh]. Larni'i, who undertook the 
work on the request of FenSrI fq.v.] ]>iamA) aJ-Dln 
Mebmed Shah, who had just acquired a fChamsa by 
NawaT, claimed only to have altered the style 
(w,'/t&). but he made also alterations in the story 
(A. S. Levend, op. cit., 88, nof.), tr. von Hammer, 
Stuttgart 1812;—(7) Absdl u Salamdn, his third 
mathnawi, dedicated to Selim I, is the first Turkish 
treatment of Djaml's allegorical work with consider¬ 
able additions;—(8) Futuk al-mudfdhidin li-Uirwlk 
kulub al-mushahidin (“Conquests of the champions of 
Islam giving rest to the hearts of the spectators”!, 
better known as Tardiama-yi N of ah At a!-uni ("Trans¬ 
lation of the Breath of divine intimacy"), a transla¬ 
tion of DjamVs Sufi biographies with important 
additions on more than thirty Anatolian $Qfis, in 
prose, begun in 9x7/15x2 and finished in Ra&ab 
927/April 152X, on the eve of SiileymSn's Belgrade 
campaign; tho book was printed in Istanbul 1270/ 
1853-4 and 1289/1872; — (9) Sham c u pancina (“The 
taper and the moth"), his fourth mathnawi, written 
in honour ol Suleyman after the conquest of Rhodes 
929/1522. but sent to him later; it seems that L&mi ( I 
used for this allegorical poem not the accepted 
Persian version of Ah!I-yi ShlrAzI, composed in 894/ 
1488-9, but that of a certain Nfyftzl (*Abd Allah 
Shabustari; G. K. Alpay, LdmiH Chelebi and his 
Tforbr, [see BiW.], 88 ff), a second-rate author whom 
he need not mention in his preface; — (10) Wdmih u 
*AdhrP, his fifth mathnarri, translated at the request 
of Sultan Siileyman from the no-longer-extant 
Persian version of c \JnsurI; parts were very freely 
tr. by J. von Hammer, Wamih und Asra, das ist dtr 
Glilktnde und die BlUhende, Vienna 1833; — (11) 
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Mablcl-i Imam Unsayn ("Martyrdom of the Imirn 
Husayn"), his sixth mathnawi, for which no specific 
source is named; Latm*I reacted here against the 
warnings of some hdamSP concerning the recital of 
these martyrdom narratives in public; illustrated 
copies have survived; — (12) Sk ahrmmz. a poem in 
praise of Bursa in expectation of a visit of Sultan 
StlleymSn, published at Bursa 1288/1871*2, tr. 
A. Pfizmaier, Die Verherrlichung tier Stadt Bursa, 
Vienna 1839; — (13) Mundfara-yi bahar v shitfi* 
("Controversy between spring and winter"), ait 
extensive poem using Bursa and the Keshish DaghI 
as a stage-setting, Istanbul 1290/1873; — (14) 
MunskcPdt i makdtib or Nisdb al-balagha, Lami c t’s 
letters; — (15) Mandkib-i Hadrat-i Uwaysd-Karani, 
a prose legend; on the few mss., see G. K. Alpay, 
op. cil., 82 no. 9; — (i6) t Ibrat-Humd or l Ibr<U-ndtna 
(“The exemplar") written after the battle of Moh&cz 
(932/1526), a prose work in two parts, legendary 
accounts of holy persons, and stories with moral 
significance; their agreeable literary style procured 
a wide popularity for this work, printed twice in 
1273/1856-7 and 1327/1900; — (17) §t*raf al-ins&n, 
("The nobility of man"), perhaps LamPTs best- 
known prose work, written in 933/1526-7. The theme, 
the contest of man with the animals, is taken from 
the Rasa HI Ikhu'dn al-safP', — (18) H'is n Rawiti, 
his seventh tnaihnawi, in honour of Suleyman, ap¬ 
peared in the same year; Lami c i uses GurgSni 
critically and changes the tone drastically; "instead 
of expressing the intensity of human passions, 
Lami*! tries to amuse edify. The end of this poem 
is tinged with mystic reflections ..." (V. Minorsky, 
who had not seen LSmifl’s work, in I'is u Ramin, 
a Parthian romance, in ZJSOriS, xii [1947], 31-2); — 
(19) his Diwan of about 10,000 verses, compiled in 
936/1529; — (20) A work on the tnaihnawi Haft 
paykar ("The seven effigies") based on HatifTs fa.v.] 
Haft maniar, was interrupted by LSmiTs death and 
completed by his son-in-law, Rosheni-zade. 

Bibliography. On Limit's life, Sehi, 
Hasht bihisht, Istanbul 1325/1907-8, 50; Latin, 
Tadhkira, Istanbul 1314/1896-7, 290-4; ‘Ashlk 
Celebi, facs. Meredith-Owens, London 1971, xo8b- 
109a; TashUopruzade-Medjdi, Istanbul 1269/1852- 
3» 43T-3; Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Os- 
tnanischeti Dichtkunsl, ii, Pcsth 1837, 20 ff.; 
Sidjill-i c 0thmdni, iv, 86; *0 thmanll miPellifleri, 
ii, 492; Gibb, Hist, of Ottoman poetry, iii; Th. 
Mcnzcl, ED art. LatniH, A. Karahan, art. Ldmi't 
in lA, vii, botli with bibliography, A. S. Lcvcnd, 
Tiirk edebiyati iarihi, i, Ankara 1973. 84, 87. 
Specimens of texts are in Wickerhauser, 
Chrcslomatkie, Vienna 1853; A. S. Levend, Tiirk 
dilinde gclismc vc sadelesme evrelerP, Ankara 
1972; F. Iz, Eski tiirk edebiyatmda nesir, Istanbul 
1964; idem, Nazim, i. Istanbul 1966-7; E. Birn- 
baurn, The Ottomans and Chagatay literature, in 
CAJ, xx (1977), 157-00- A comprehensive descrip¬ 
tion of Lamifl’s works, with reference to the 
manuscripts, is contained in G. K. Alpay, LamiH 
Chelebi and his works, in JNES, xxxv (1976), 
73-93, to which should be added N. Tezcan’s 
article LdmiH'tiin Guy u (fevgdn mesnevisi (see 
above). (B. Flemming) 

LAMLAM, a generic name given by mediaeval 
Arabic authors to the animistic Af rican peoples, 
considered to be cannibals, living to the south of the 
Muslim sultanates of the Sudanese zone; other ver¬ 
sions are Dahdam, Damdam, Iamiam, Limiyyia, 
Namnam and Temiam. 

Al-Mas'ud! (before 356/957) places the Dahdam 


upstream from Gao and says of them "They fight 
amongst themselves. They eat people. They have a 
paramount king who lias other kings under his 
authority. In his land there is an important fortress 
in which there is an image in the shape of a woman 
which they venerate and to whom they make pil¬ 
grimages" (tr. in Cuoq, Recueil, 61). This passage is 
repeated by al-Bakrl (460/1068), who speaks of the 
Damdam, and by al-Idrls! (548/1154), who speaks of 
the Lamlam who are raided by the slave merchants 
of Takrur and Ghana. Ibn Sa‘Id (before 685/1286) 
speaks of, as well as the I-amlam of the west, the 
Damdam to the south of Ethiopia and Nubia, and 
his information is repeated by Abu M-Fida 9 (721/1321). 
Al-DimashkI (before 727/r327) mentions the lakes of 
the Tamim and the Damdam, a name also borne by 
a river emptying into the Indian Ocean, and equally 
speaks of the Lamlam to the south of Ghana. Ac¬ 
cording to al-*UmarI (before 749 / r 349 *t the Damdam 
are a people employing horses and hostile to Mansa 
Musa (Mossi?). Ibn Khaldun (784/1382) and al- 
MakrlzT (846/1442) repeat the information of Ibn 
Sa e id about the Damdam invading Ethiopia and 
Nubia. I.eo Africanus takes over from al-MafcrfzI the 
name of Tamim in order to make up a kingdom of 
Terniam, and it is under this form that knowledge 
of it came to European writers of the 16th century, 
such as Marmol 1573, Belleforest 1575 and Anania 
1582 (Iamiam). 

The 19th century explorers speak of them mainly 
in the form Yemyem or Niamniam (see Cooley, loc. 
cit., below). 

Bibliography : VV. D. Cooley, The Negroland 
of the Arabs . .. , London 1841, repr. 1966, m-16; 
J. Cuoq, Recueii dcs sources arabes c oncer nan t 
1 ‘Afrique occidentals da VIII• au XVI• s., Paris 
1975 (R. Maunv) 

LAMT, a word of obscure origin which denotes 
the oryx of the Sahara [see mahA r]. Now the word 
is obsolete and occurs only in a proverbial expression 
inspired by the speed with which it runs: "he runs 
like a /atnf” (see M. Hadj-Sadok, Description du 
Maghreb el de l'Europe au IIJ*-IX* siiele Algiers 
r949, 103, n. 159). It is also used in northern Algeria, 
where Beaussier [Did., s.v.) found it applied to a 
mythical animal which, even though it had only one 
foot, was very swift. 

Arab geographers of the Middle Ages referred 
to the lamt in association with the tribe of the Larata 
fa.tf.], who were particularly famous for the shields 
they made from the skin of this animal ( daraka 
lamliyya). In this expression, the adjective could just 
as well have been derived from Lamia as from 
lamf, so the two terms may only be apparently 
related and the connection may be au arbitrary one. 

The earliest mention of these shields (darak) may¬ 
be found in al-Wkflbt {K. al-Bulddn. 345. tr. Wiet, 
Cairo 1937, 206, n. r), who says simply that they 
were white in colour, or in Ibn al-Faklh al-Hama* 
dh 5 ni ( Mukhtasar K. al-Bulddn , 8 r, tr. H. Mass 6 , 
Damascus 1973, 99; ed-tr. Hadj-Sadok, op. laud., 
33, 35), who is more explicit. He describes how the 
inhabitants of Anbiya and the Lamta soak them in 
milk for a whole year with the result that "a sabre 
rebounds off them, and if it does manage to penetrate, 
it sticks so hard that no-one can pull it out". Cur¬ 
ing leather in milk makes shields (not only those 
made by the I,am(a) better than those from India, 
where elephant hide is used. That was the opinion of 
al-Mns^di, (Murfidj, iii, 18 = § 859). Al-Zuhri 
| ( K. ai-Dja^rnfiyya, ed. Hadj-Sadok in BEO, Damas¬ 
cus (1968), §§ 314-15, in his description of the lamp 
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records that latnfiyya shields were offered to the 
kings of the Maghrib and al-Andalus. It is in this 
last country that E. L6vi-Proven$al {Hist. Esp. mus., 
iii, 95) says that "the most desirable shields were 
those made from lamf leather". The name of the 
animal was certainly well-known, especially in 
Portuguese; it was called tant, dant, etc. Another 
point is made by al-Bakrl (Description de T Afrique 
septentrional*, ed.-tr. de Slane, 1965*, 171-231), who 
says that the best (and most expensive) shields were 
made from the hides of old females. The place where 
they were made is said by al ldrisl (Opus geographi- 
cum, Maples-Rome iii, 224, ed. H. P6rts, Algiers 
* 957 . 37 ) to have been at NCI (see Yakut, s.v.), a 
centre for the Lam{a near Joulimini; he says that 
"the Maghnbls use them in battle because they are 
light yet solid". More information is provided by the 
Egyptian Ibn Zunbul al-Maballl (ioth/x6th century), 
who also describes the lamf (Tubfat al-mulQk , tr. 
E. Fagnan, Extraits inidits ulatifs an Maghreb , 
Algiers 1924, 179-80) and says that these shields 
"are special, because holes made by arrows or spears 
close up again by themselves and so they never lose 
their value as defensive weapons". Leo Africanus 
[Desc. de I'Afrique, tr. fipaulard, Pans 1956, 559, 
see also 452-3) has a paragraph devoted to the lamf, 
and says that in the summer it is easier to catch the 
animal because the heat of the sand affects its 
hooves. As far as the targes ( tamfiyya ) are concerned, 
lie provides more up-to-date information additional 
to the earlier accounts and says: "Nothing except 
bullets from fire-arms can pierce them, but they are 
very costly." 

These defensive arms are probably no longer 
made except for tourists, but until recently the 
Touareg (at least, the Touareg uobility who had the 
sole right to carry them) still used them and they 
were "escutcheon-like in shape and significance; the 
decorative motifs have magical qualities associated 
with them." (H. Lhote, Les Touaregs de Hoggar, 
Paris 1944, 325*6, with illustrations; see also H. 
Bissnel, Les Touaregs de l'Quest, Algiers 1888, 95). 
When P. de Foucauld was writing, the targes of 
Ahaggar had the same name as the animal, the hide 
of which was used to make them, Hum, pi. ihemtntn 
( Diet., it, 602-3). 

Bibliography; in addition to the sources 
already cited, sec P. de C6nival and Th. Monod, 
Description de la cite U‘ Afrique de Ceuta au Shulgal 
par Valentin Fernandes (2306-7), Paris 1938, 159- 
61, n. 90; G. Fcrrand, Tufyfatat-albdb, in JA (1923), 
43-4, 248-9; H. I.hote, I.a chasse chca les Touaregs, 
Paris 1951, 73*82; R. Mauny, Tableau giographique, 
etc., Dakar 1959, * 5 6 - (F. VirA) 

LAMTA, a large Berber tribe of the Baranis 
family. Its exact origin does not seem to have been 
known to the Arab and Berber genealogists, who 
simply make them brethren of the $anhadja, Haskura 
and GazQla; others give them a Himyarite origin 
like the HawwAra and the LawAta [q.w. J. 

The Lamta were one of the nomadic tribes who 
wore a veil (»xu/a/Afiflwrtwl. One section lived on 
the south of the Mz&b, between the MassGfa on the 
west and the Targa (Tuareg) on the east ; they even 
seem to have extended as far as the Niger. In the 
couth of Morocco, in al-SQs, where there were Lamta 
who led a nomadic life, in company with the Gazflla, 
the Lamta occupied the territory nearest to the 
Atlas. On the coming of the nomadic Arabs of the 
Ma'kil family, the two sections of the Lamta were 
absorbed by the Dhawl HassAn; the remaining 
sections then joined the Shaban&t, another Ma c kll 


tribe, to oppose the Gazula who joined the Dhawl 
Hass An. 

In the territory of the Lam^a of al-Sus at the 
mouth of the Wadi NAI (now Wid Nun) lay the 
commercial town of NO! or NO! of the Lam^a, the 
first inhabited place one reaches on coming from the 
Sahara. Several Moroccan dynasties have struck 
coins there. 

The jurist Ugg w ag b. ZallO of SijjjilmAsa, a pupil 
of AbO ‘Imr&n al-F 3 sI [q.v, in Suppl.], was a member 
of the tribe of Lam(a; one of his pupils was f Abd 
Allah b. YAsIn al-GazOH, founder of the Ahnoravid 
empire [see al-mufAditOn). 

The country of the Lamta was noted for the shields 
made at Nul with the skin of the lamf antelope [q.v.]. 

Bibliography : Ibn Khurrad6dhbih. Ibn al- 

Faklh, Ibn Hawkal, Ya^ubi, Bakrf, Ibn Kfpldun. 

K. al- l Ibar, indices, s.vv. lamta and NO/; Idrlsl, 

Opus gcographicum, Naples-Rome, fasc. iii, 221-5; 

Leo Africanus, Description de V Afrique, tr. 

A. £paulard, Pans 1936, index (esp. 452-3. where 

H. Llote's long note should be regarded with care) 

(G. S. Colin*) 

LAMTONA (in Leo Africanus: Luntuna or 
Lumtuna). a great Berber tribe belonging to 
the branch of the Sanhadja who led a nomadic life, 
and like other tribes of this branch forming part of 
the Mulaththamun or "wearers of the veil" (see 
lithAmL 

The Lam tuna nomadised over the western Sahara, 
where between the 2nd/8th end 3th/nth centuries 
they played a considerable political role. According 
to al-Bakri (439/1067), the region covered by them 
stretched from the lands of Islam (i.e. the Maghrib) 
to those of the blacks. This is what this geographer 
says of the Lam tuna’s way of life: "They are stran¬ 
gers to any manual work, to agriculture and even to 
bread. Their riches consist wholly of their herds. They 
live entirely off meat and milk". According to Ibn 
KhaldOn (d. 808/1406), the LamtOna already formed 
a considerable kingdom at the time of the reign of 
*Abd al-Rahman al-DSjdul, founder of the amlrate of 
Cordova (138-72/756-88). This author plus Ibn Abl 
Zar* (d. between 710-20/1310-20) give the names of 
several kings of the 1-amtuna from that time on¬ 
wards. The first of these was a certain TalSkakin; 
the period 0/ his power is unknown, but it is very 
probable that he lived towards the middle of the 
I 3rd/8th century. His successor was TIIutAn or Taywa- 
IQtan b. Tiklau b. Tal&k&kln, who died aged 80 in 
I 222/836-7. He was a great ruler, and if Ibn Abl Zar< 
is to be believed, he reigned over all the desert (i.e. all 
the western Sahara), and the territory under his 
control stretched for three month's journey in both 
length and breadth, as far as the borders of the land 
of the blacks, of whom more than twenty of their 
kings were subject to him. TIlutAn's successor was 
his nephew al-Athlr b. BAjin (also called YalattSn) 
who died aged 65 in 237/851 -2, or according to an¬ 
other source, in 287/900. The fourth king of the 
LamtOna was Tamlm (01 Ramlm) b. al-Athlr who 
reigned over the tribe until 300/912-13; he was killed 
by the SanhAdja notables in a rebellion. His death 
heralded a time of troubles which lasted 120 years, 
i.e. until cfl. 420/1029. 

It seems that the state (or rather, the confederation 
of Berber tribes) created by the LamtOna and which 
endured down to 306/918-19. was actually the state or 
rather confederation called Aubiya by the mediaeval 
Arabic writers. This existed already in the time of the 
astronomer al-Faz 3 r 1 ( ca. 172/788), who locates it as 
1 between the kingdom of SildjilmSssa (in the western 
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Maghrib) and tbai of GhAna m the western Sudan. 
We also owe a few details about the Anbiya to Ibn 
al-FaWh al-Hamacjhanl (ca. 290/903). whose iafar- 
niation on Africa goes back to the middle of the 
2ad/8th century. He relates that "the land o( Anbiya 
is part of the Sus aI-Ak $3 (in the extreme south of 
present-day Morocco) and extends over seventy 
nights' march across the plains and deserts". One 
may further add that the historian and geographer 
al-Ya‘kub! (d. 278/891) says as follows about the 
people of Anbiya: "It is by setting off front Sidjil- 
aiassa southwards that one arrives in the land of the 
blacks ... It is reached via empty regions and 
deserts stretching for about fifty days’ march. Bn 
route one meets a people called Anbiya, a part of the 
$anh£dja [who live] in the desert; they have no fixed 
abodes. They veil their faces, according to one of 
their customs. They do not wear a tunic, but cover 
themselves with pieces of cloth. Their food comes 
from camels, and they have no cereals or corn”. On 
al-Ya^abr* evidence, the Anbiya confederate n was 
not, in the 3rd/9th century, the only great Berber 
power in the western Sahara. Indeed, he mentions 
also as existing in this desert and on the fringes of 
the land of the blacks a land (or a town) called 
f»has|, identical with the Awdaghast of the geo¬ 
graphers of the 4th-5th/io-i ith centuries and situated 
in south-eastern Mauritania. According to al-Ya‘kubi 
again, there was in this country a king who had no 
religion, who raided into the land of the blacks and 
who possessed numerous kingdoms. 

It seems that the king of Awdaghast contributed to 
the fall of the confederation of the Lamtuna (or of 
Anbiya), and it may be in reference to him that Ibn 
Abi Zar 1 speaks when he mentions the revolt of the 
$anh&<£ja notables against the fourth king of the 
Lamtuna in 306/9x8-19. Hence the king TInazwa b. 
WSnshik b. BUir or Bariiyin b. WJnshik b. Iifir, 
who ruled, according to Ibn Khaldun, over the 
Lamtuna and all the Sahara iu the sth/ioth century, 
in the times of ‘Abd al Bali man III al-N'ftyir (300-50/ 
912-61) and his son aJ-fciakam II ( 350 - 66 ( 'g 6 i- 76 ), 
belonged to the dynasty of Awdaghast and not to 
that of the Lamtuna. This name BarAy&it b. Wfln&bik 
b. Isar appears merely to be a deforrnatiou of that of 
Tin Yarutan b. Waslnfl b. NizAr attributed to the 
king of Awdagfrasi (who reigned between 340/951 
and 350/961) by the geographer al-Bakrl. It is the 
same person who is mentioned by Ibn Hawfenl (d. ca. 
378/988) under the name of TanbarQtAn b. Isflsfcar 
and who was his contemporary; he says of him 
“Tanbariitan b. Isflshar ... was at that time king 
of all the 5 anhSdia ... He governed these Inst for 
twenty years .. . Power belonged to this man’s 
family in that tribe from time immemorial". 

It appears that towards the end of the 4th/10th 
century or at the beginning of the next one, the 
kingdom of Awdaghast was destroyed by the king of 
Ghana, who incorporated its capital (now the ruins 
of Tegdaoust) in his own kingdom, whilst leaving the 1 
tribe of Lamtuna their freedom. It was at this time, | 
at the end of a period of 120 years during which 
"power was divided up amongst the Lamtuna", as 
Ibn Abi Zar‘ says, that there appeared amongst the 
Lamtfma a new king called ‘Abd Allah (or Abu . 
‘Ubayd AllAb) b. TTfflwt, who brought about a union 
of all the Lamtfina. According to Ibn Abi Zar f , he ' 
was a man of religion and piety who made the Pil- 1 
grimage. He was killed, at the end of three years* . 
reign, during a raid; ai-Bakrl calls him Muhammad 1 
Tareshna and says that he carried on the holy war, 
in the course of which he was killed at a place called ! 


1 Karikara (Gangara, the Mandingos) in the land of the 
blacks. Tareshna (or Naresht) al-Lair.tdnl seems to 
have reigned between 426 and 429/1034-8, at the 
head of a confederation of Sanhadja tribes whose 
members included, as well as the Lamtuna, the 
DjiidHa and perhaps the Massufa too. 

At the outset, the Lamtuna were pagans, and ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Khaldun, only became Muslim during 
the srd/ 9 th century. But most of the tribe's members 
were only nominally Muslim, apart from the amirs 
and probably a section of the notables. Because of 
this fact, Yahyi b. Ibrahim al-Djudall, the successor 
of NOreslil (Tireahua) as bead of the LamtUoa 
confederation, decided in the course of his Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, to bring from the Maghrib into the Sahara 
a pious and learned Muslim called ‘Abd 

Allah b. YAsIn, who was to work at the conversion 
of the £>judaia and LamtUua to a genuine form of 
Islam. ‘Abd Allah b. Y 4 sln soon discovered that 
most of the people he was working amongst lived in 
ignorance; hence he quickly surrounded himself with 
true believers and declared holy war against the 
infidels of the two tribes, which he managed to 
convert to Islam after several raids. In this way 
came about the origiu of the kingdom of the MurA- 
bitun or Almoravids [see AL-MUR*oittfNj. 

After the death of YabyA b. IbrAhlm al-Djudall 
■ (ca. 434/1042-3), ‘Abd Allah b. Yisln, by now the 
I spiritual head of the new community, appointed as 
his successor theawnV YabyA b. ‘Umar b. Talakakin, 
who reigned until 449/1056-7. Then tho lattor’s 
brother, Abu Bakrb. ‘Umar, also appointed by ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yasin, reigned over the western Sahara. 
Abu Bakr b. ‘Umar was content to rule over the 
desert and to leave Morocco, whose conquest he 
undertook, to his nephew Ibn TA^hfln. However, 
he kept the title of amir of the AJmoravids till his 
death. Apparently, after Abu Bakr’s death (he was 
killed in 480/1087 during one of his raids against the 
blacks in the western Sudan) the LamtUna still 
retained for some time their supremacy over the 
people of the western Sahara. Towards the middle 
of the 6th/i2th century al-Zuhr! speaks of a Yabyi b. 

1 Abi Bakr, amir of the MassGfa (*LamtQna) who lived 
I towards the year 496/1102-3 and who seems to have 
been the son of the amir Abfl Bakr b. ‘Umar al* 
I.amtOni- During this time there took place the 
conquest of Ghana by the Lamtuna and the conver¬ 
sion of that city to Islam. I^ater, the power of the 
LamtOna grew feebler, but nevertheless, we know, 
thanks to the anonymous author of the Kitab al - 
Istibtfr [ca. 388/1192), that the Lamtuna always 
possessed, at this period, an independent king as well 
I as their own <*ay*As. Subsequently, like the Massufa 
and other Berber tribes of the southwestern Sahara, 
the Lamtdna were compelled to recognise the suprem¬ 
acy of the Sudanese kings of Mill. If al- l Umari 
• ( 743 - 5 °/ 1 342 - 9 ) k to be believed, the Lamtuna came 
under their control in the first half of the 8th/i4th 
century; however, they still had their own gAayftA. 
The later Arabic sources are silent about this people, 
whose importance became at that time almost nil. 

A word should finally be said about the boundaries 
of the LamtOna territories in the period from the 
2nd/8th to the 8th/i4th centuries. Originally, they ex¬ 
tended, according to al-Bakrl, to the south of the 
mountain of Ayzal (Kedyet Fj Jell or Fort Gouraud 
on our maps), occupying all the eastern part of what 
is now Mauritania, as far as the fringes of the Sudan. 
They were separated from the Atlantic by the lands 
nomadised over by the njudAla, who occupied 
western Mauritania and the south-western part of 
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that country (al-Bakrl, Ibn Sa'Id) to the north of the 
lower Senegal and as far as the fringes of the Djabal 
al-Laimna' (modern Cap Blanc). Towards the middle 
of the ^th/xith century, the Lamtuna occupied the 
Mauritanian Adrar previously inhabited by a non- 
Muslim Berber tribe. They buil t there a fortress 
called Azukki or Azukkl (Azougui near Atar on 
modern maps), which then became their capi tal and 
a very important stage along the commercial route 
connecting Si^jilmassa with Ghana. From the Mauri¬ 
tanian Adrar, the lands traversed by the Lamtuna 
stretched as far as the Sudan, more exactly to Tagant. 
In the second half of the jth/nth century, the 
Lamtuna occupied the district of Nil al-Afoi in the 
south-west of modern Morocco and that of TSzug- 
gaght (Saguiet El liainra on modern maps — al- 
Sakiya al-hamra’), both of which belonged to the 
tribe in al-Idrlsl's time. 
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(T. Lewicki) 

al-LAMTOnI, ABO Bakr b. ‘Umar b. TAglAcIm 
al-§anhAdj!, war leader of the Almoravids 
(see al-murabitun] and above all, the real founder 
of one of the historic capitals of Morocco, 
Marrakesh (MurrSkish [q.v. J). He was the brother of 
YabyS b. ‘Umar who became, at the death of the 
pious hddjdj Yaby* b. Ibrahim al-GazOU, amir of the 
Berber confederation of Sanhadja nomads of the 
parts of the Sahara bordering on the Atlantic 
(Lamtuna, Gudila and Massufa). The two brothers 
were the first to rejoin, after his hidjra, the M&iikI 
reformer *Abd Allah b. YSsIn in his ribdf [f.v.J of 
NS (?), situated on an island or a peninsula of the 
Atlantic coast of modern Mauritania. It was from 
this ribdf that the powerful movement which cul¬ 


minated in the establishment of the Berber Almoravid 
dynasty was launched. 

In 448/1056 Yabyi b. ‘Umar was killed fighting 
the infidels in the western Sudan, and the imdm *Abd 
Allah immediately replaced him, as head of the 
armed forces, by his brother Abu Bakr, who was 
celebrated for his courage, religious enthusiasm and 
experience. The new amir had his position legitimised 
by the people of Sidjilmassa and struck coins of his 
own, and was then charged with the task of con¬ 
quering, by word and by sword, the region of the 
Moroccan Atlas. In 449/1057-8 his successful cam¬ 
paign ended in the capture of the town of AgbraSt 
fa-t'-L the MasmQda capital. With the support behind 
him of this urban centre, at the time one enjoying 
considerable prestige, the imam ‘Abd Allah directed 
his troops against the Barghawdta the heretics 
of the ceutral Moroccan Atlantic coast region; but 
having injudiciously rushed into the battle, he was 
killed in 45 */*© 39 - Abu Bakr now became the sole 
head of the Almoravids; ho buried *Abd Allah b. 
Yisin on the spot, went on to crush the Barghawifa 
and returned, laden with booty, to Ag^mat. There he 
established his centre of power and married the rich 
widow of the former governor of the town, the 
Tunisian lady Zaynab bint lsl? 3 k al Nafzawiyya, 
whose beauty was only equalled by her political 
astuteness. 

Being probably now largely occupied with the 
administering of his native land and of his conquests, 
Abu Bakr at this point gave command of the army to 
his nephew and cousin, Yusuf b. Tdsljfin [fl.v.J, who 
had come to prominence through his outstanding 
qualities, confirming him in this office and directing 
him to the conquest of northern Morocco. 

However, life in AghmlU became more and more 
difficult for everyone. Both the persons and the 
possessions of the local people suffered from the 
presence of their unpolished conquerors, and these 
latter, as Saharan nomads, felt little at ease within 
the walls which they had conquered but which were 
suffocating them. In the end, Abu Bakr was per¬ 
suaded to found a new town, one better situated in 
all regards than the double city of AghmSt. Following 
the advice of his expert counsellors, be decided to 
establish the new centre on the actual site of Marra¬ 
kesh. The process of transfer took place, according 
to the Moroccan historian Ibn al-Mditfri in his Baydn, 
on 23 Rafljab 462/7 May 1070 and not in 1062 as 
indicated by Ibn Abl Zar‘ [7.1'.] in his rather un¬ 
dependable Bawd al'htrfds. The initial works, 
directed by the amir personally, were concentrated 
on the construction of a kasaba [q.v.], the renowned 
Kasr al-badiar "stone fortress", where the ruler's 
harem, treasury and armoury were deposited in 
safety over the following three months. 

Soon afterwards, on a date which the Baydn fixes 
within Rabl II 462/January 1071, Abo Bakr received 
some alarming news from the desert. In order to 
fly to the aid of his tribe, he left to YQsuf b. Tajjhfln 
the administration of the Almoravid conquests, the 
town in course of construction, a large part of the 
army and even his wife, who had herself urged him 
to divorce her so that she might, at the end of the 
waiting period required by Muslim law, legally marry 
Yusuf and give him the benelit of her great experience 
of the Moroccan situation. The great role played by- 
women in Almoravid society is of course well-known. 

After having restored order within the desert, AbO 
Bakr did not return to Morocco till 464/1072*3. Well 
aware of what was happening at Marrakesh, he 
prudently installed himself at AghmSt. He had 
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quickly learnt and realised that Yusuf, strongly 
backed by Zaynab, would not give back to him the 
command entrusted to him earlier nor the town of 
Marrakesh, now expanding rapidly. After a pathetic 
interview between the two men, seated together on 
a burnoose in the open countryside, Aba Bakr had 
the sense to accept the very impressive presents 
offered to him, and with his face thus saved, returned 
to the land of his people in order to resume the holy 
war against the infidel blacks. This doughty hero of 
the faith, and founder of one of the great capitals of 
the Islamic world, was killed in 468/1075-6 in the 
massif of Tagant to the north of the Senegal River, 
where his gravestone and epitaph have been found. 

His son Ibrahim then went to Morocco to reclaim 
his father's heritage of leadership, but wise counsels 
of prudence and substantial presents discouraged 
these ambitions and led to his definitive disappear¬ 
ance from Almoravid history. 

Bibliography; al-IJuial al-tnawshiyya , Ar. 
text ed. AUouche, Rabat 1936, Span. tr. A. Huici 
Miranda, Teluan 1952, indices; J. D. Brethes, 
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VilA, Los AImoravidiS, Tetuan 1956, index; 
G. Deverdun, Marrakech, des origitus d 1921, 
Rabat 1959-66, index and bibl. cited there; Huici- 
Miranda, El Fav>d al-Qirfds y los Almoravidcs, in 
Hespiris-Tatnuda, i/3 (1960]; idem, in jragmento 
inedito dc I bn t lJdri sobrclos Almoravidcs, in ibid., 
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LAMU, a town, island and archipelago, in 
I at. 2 0 S. off the Kenya coast, together with Pate 
and Manda islands and some smaller islands, 

probably to be identified with the Pyralaae Islands 
mentioned in the Peri phis of the Erythraean Sea of 
ca. A.D. 106 as an established resort of Arab and 
Egyptian sea traders. Nevertheless, the first ar¬ 
chaeological evidence found on Manda does not 
antedate the 8th or 9th century A.D., nor on Lamu 
before the 13th century. The first reliable literary 
evidence is that of Ibn Taghrlbirdl (later gth/i5th 
century), but the Swahili traditional history Khobar 
Lamu, and likewise the Swahili traditional histories 
of Pate, assert that it was founded in 77/695 by 
Syrians seat thither by the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
MarwAn, and reinforced by a further contingent sent 
by HArin al-Rasljid in 170/786. Although not in 
themselves impossible, there is no contemporary 
literary or archaeological evidence to sustain these 
19th century traditions. Syrian traders are not known 
to have penetrated farther south than the Ethiopian 
ports, and such late traditions are to be regarded 
with the greatest caution, if not scepticism. At the 
end of the 9 th/i 5 tb century the island and the ad¬ 
joining landfall are mentioned briefly by the cele¬ 
brated pilot, Abmad b. Mafljid. 

Ibn Tagforibirdl, quoting al-MaferfzI, makes only 
the curtest mention. The king is entitled to am¬ 
bergris found on the beach. There are large banana 
trees, from which a kind of honey is made, and 
various preserves. The town is almost buried under 
the sands. This suggests that in the later gtb/i5th 
century the town was in decline. Its fortunes seem to 
be aptly illustrated by a sequence of dedicatory 
inscriptions, all but one in the mosques. The earliest 
is dated 1370-1 A.D.; the next, with a remarkable 
wooden minbar unique in eastern Africa, where stone 
alone is used for this purpose, was not built until 


15KX-12. The 18th century saw the construction of 
four mosques, in 1733 . * 753 , « 7 fo and 179 7 - In this 
interval, from ca. 1506 to 1698, the town was under 
nominal Portuguese control, and the first tribute of 
600 mithkdls of gold was paid m Venetian mount gos. 
In 1585 the town acknowledged Turkish suzerainty 
in the person of the Amir ‘All Bey, for which the 
Portuguese deposed the sultan in 1587, hanging him 
in (ioa on Christmas Day, 1589. Lamu supported the 
Mombasa rising of 1631 [see mombasaJ, for which the 
town was punished in 1634. Following another rising 
in 1678, the sultan of Lamu and four other neigh¬ 
bouring sultans lost their heads. 

Lamu came under the nominal control of c UmAn 
after the ‘l.'minl capture of Mombasa in (698, but 
this was not effectively exercised until 18x2-13, in 
which year an inscription dates the building of the 
fort as a residence for the 130 Sa c (dl governor, always 
a member of the royal family until about 1901 [see 
al nC sa c Io], Under them the town grew considerably 
because of the expansionist trading policy of Sayyid 
Sa‘Id of e Uman and Zanzibar and his successors. 
Lamu was an important centre for trade in ivory, 
mangrove wood (used universally at this epoch 
throughout southern Arabia for roofing) and, for a 
period, slaves. New mosques were dedicated in 1823, 
1824 (two), 1845, 1849, 1865, 2876, 18 77 and r88o-i. 
To the same period we may ascribe the pleasant two- 
and occasionally three-storeyed houses with their 
verandahs (Swa. barasa), which form the greatest part 
of the older town, so reminiscent of southern Arabia, 
but with a distinctive architecture which may be 
called "Zanzibari'’. Particularly attractive arc their 
doors of carved teak. These and the so-called Lamu 
chests (Swa. sanduku), camphorwood clothes chests, 
used because that wood is resistant to the omni¬ 
present white ant, were important local manufactures. 
Elaborate beds and chairs, of ebony inlaid with 
ivory, give some indication of the luxury of the 
merchant notables. This is echoed in poetry, and 
especially during the 19th century Lamu was cele¬ 
brated for its numerous Swahili poets and literary 
men [see swahiu. Literature}. These included 
poetesses, of whom Mu-ana Kupona was the most 
famous. The poetry’ is written in the local dialect of 
Swahili, Ki-Amu. During the 1960s J. W. T. Allen 
identified no less than 30,000 pages of Swahili poetry 
in private hands in Lamu town, all in manuscript. 
Of these 10,000 pages have been photographed and 
the xecord deposited in the University Library, Dar 
es Salaam. It is estimated that as many pages were 
found of Arabic manuscripts, but at the present 
these have neither been photographed nor catalogued: 
they remain a challenge to the present generation 
of scholars. 

With the growth of Mombasa as a deep-water port, 
the diminution in importance of the mangrove and 
ivory' trades, and the disappearance of the slave 
trade, Lamu receded in importance, although 
, recently it has achieved a certain popularity as a 
tourist centre. But more than anything it has been 
saved by emerging as the most important Islamic 
religious centre in eastern .Africa. The Ribit al- 
Riyaqla, or Madrasat al-Riyatfa, also commonly 
called the Mosque College of Lamu, was founded in 
1319/1901-2 by Habib $alib b. Habib ‘Alawl b. 
Habib ‘Abd Allah Djamai al-Layl, the word HabU) 
being used as an alternative to Sayyid. Of a well- 
known Ha 0 ratnl family of sayyids, an ancestor had 
settled at Siu town on the neighbouring Pate island: 
from there another ancestor migrated to the Comoro 
1 Islands [see Kumr and Pate].T here Habib $alil? was 
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born and brought up as a Swahili speaker: although 
his was a learned family, Arabic was not spoken in j 
the home. There and from family connections he 
became learned in the religious sciences and in 
traditional Arab medicine, although he never left 
eastern Africa. Migrating from the Comoros to Lamu, 
he began to teach, and soon acquired a band of 
followers. Following quarrels with the more con¬ 
servative Muslims in the town, and especially because 
of the use of the tambourine to accompany the read¬ 
ing of the Barzanji maulidi to celebrate the birth of 1 
the Prophet, Habib $aiib first built a hut for use as 
a mu$all&, and subsequently the present mosque. 
This became a centre for the dissemination of the 
‘Alawiyya farlka, which soon attracted students 
from neighbouring African peoples, mainly the 
Pokorno, the Galla and the Bajun. By the 1950s the 
influence of the mosque had made itself felt through¬ 
out the eastern littoral of Kenya and the present 
Tanzania, and its pupils could be found teaching in 
numerous small Kur’Snic schools. In eastern Africa, 
all Sunni mosques hold maulidi in honour of the 
Prophet during the month of his birth, the authorities 
in each neighbourhood arranging not to clash with 
each other's celebrations. The most important man- 
hdi is that of the Ribat al-Riyada, attracting visitors 
from throughout Kenya and Tanzania, even as far 
as ihe border with Mozambique. Apart from the 
strictly religious ceremonies and the solemn proces¬ 
sion to !;lab!b Salih's tomb, Africans of different 
tribes also celebrate it with dances that are generally 
frowned upon as impious, if not heretical, by those of 
Arab descent. The tomb Itself is in a flimsy wooden 
hut. If this is surprising, such simplicity in a holy 
tomb has its parallel® not only in Tanzania but also 
in al-Shihr. the port through which the potent in¬ 
fluence of the Hadramawt has chiefly percolated 
into eastern Africa. 
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(G. S. P. Fkeeman-Gkemvillb) 
LANBASAR (thus in Rasfald al-Dln and Mustaw- 
B), popular pronunciation with assimilation Lam(m)a- 
sar < Lambasar, the name of one of the Ism 4*111 


I fortresses in northwestern Iran taken over 
: Trom a local chief by Hasan-i Sabblli’s lieutenant 
and eventual successor Kiyi Buzurg-Uinmld, ac¬ 
cording to Djuwayni in 495/1103 (see ala.mut, 
isuAMliyva]. Its still-extensive ruins lie on a site 
sloping at 30*, whose surface resembles in shape a 
truncated cone and which measures some 1,50° If-/ 
480 in. by 600 ft./ioo m., with easily defensible 
slopes, in the RiidbAr district of the upper Shah- 
Rad, tribmary of the Safld-ROd [tf.o.J in what was 
the mediaeval region of Dayl«un fo.v.], now in the 
central usfdn of modern Iran. Its precise location is 
30 miles/43 km. north-east of Kazwln and 2 miles/ 
3 km. north of the village ShallristSn-i BAIA. on the 
NSylu-RQd stream, in lat. 36* 33' N. and long. 
50" 13' 30" E. The fortress's position guarded the 
approaches to AlamOt from the Sh 4 h-Rud valley, 
and it was accordingly an important unit in the 
network of Ismi'DI castles in l>aylam. In recent 
times, the site and ruins have been visited and 
described by Frcya Stark (1931). W. lvanow (1958) 
and P. J. E. Willey (1960). 

Laubasar was besieged in vain in 511/1117 by the 
forces of the Saldjufe sultan Muhammad b. Malik - 
Shah fa.tr.]. At the time when the U-Khan Hulcgii 
overran northern Persia, the last Jsrn&SH Grand 
Master Rukn al-Dln J£hOr-§l}ilh submitted to the 
Mongols, and some forty IsnuHlI strongholds passed 
into the invaders' hands. Lanbasar, however, held 
out against Hiilegu’s general Dayir-Buka for a year 
after the beginning of 655/1257, and another fortress, 
Girdk&h, for considerably later, it was presumably 
after its capture that Lanbasar was abandoned as 
a military centre. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, Lands, 321; F. Stark, 
The valleys of Ihe Assassins, London 1936, 234-5*.; 
M. G. S. Hodgson, The order of /Issnssins, The 
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LANGA [see las bela, 2 Ethnography]. 
LANKORAN (Lenkoran), the chief town 
of the district of the same name in the region 
of Baku. Lenkoran is the Russian pronunciation of 
the name, which was at one time written Langar- 
kunan ("anchorage’'), or perhaps L.ingar-kanan 
("place which pulls out the anchors"), which is 
pronounced LankSran in Persian and Lankon in 
TaiiahL The ships of the Baku-Enzell fa.o.] line used 
formerly to call at Lankoran, which has an open road¬ 
stead, but at 8 miles north-east of the town is the 
island of Sari, which has an excellent roadstead 
which shelters the ships in bad weather. 

In the district of Lankoran, de Morgan found 
monuments of very great antiquity (dolmens, tombs, 
cases of exposure of bodies in the Mazdacan (?) 
fashiou), but it is not know n at what period the town 
of Lankoran was founded. Certain statements (cf. 
Ta'rikh-i c A lam-drd under the year 94°/*5 3 3 «a Dorn, 
Ausstge, iv, 283, and Shaykh ‘AH Hazln [about 1725 
A.D.], Ta'rikh-i Ahudl, cd. Balfour, 157) suggest 
that the capital of TAlish was originally at Astari; 
towards the end of the i 8 ih century, Lankoran be- 
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came ihe capital of this kjiauatc. The whole district I 
was annexed by the Russians under Peter the Great | 
(treaties o( 1723 with Tahinisp M, and 1729 with the 
Afffc&n Ashral), but returned to Persia by the treaty 
of 1732. Retaken by Count Zubov in 1796, Lankoran 
was retaken in 1812 by the Persians who fortified it. 
On 9 Mubarrain (‘<4£flnJ) 1226/1 January 1813, 
Lankoran was taken by storm by General Kotlia- 
revski after a brave resistance of the Persians. This 
event hastened the conclusion of the Treaty of 
GulistAn (1813), by which Persia ceded to Russia 
part of Taiiih to the north of the river AstArA. From 
r8*6 Lankoran was the capital of the district. The 
fortress was dismantled in 1865. Since 1921 Lankoran 
has formed part of the AdharbAydjAn S.S.R. in 
Soviet Transcaucasia. 

The population of the town, which was 3,970 in 
1867, had reached 11,100 in 1897. The district of 
Lankoran has an area of 5,000 $q. miles and in 
1840 had 30,200 inhabitants and in 1861 99,082. 
Later, the district was reduced to 2,000 sq. miles; 
in spite of this, its population in 1897 was 125,895, 
of whom 46.5% were Azeri Turks, Iranian Tiilish 
46.2%, Russians 6.9% (in the north) and Armenians 
(0.2%). The district is composed of three zones: to 
the north, an eastern continuation of the steppes of 
MQghAn; to the east, a marshy littoral intersected by 
lagoons and covered with a rich subtropical vegeta¬ 
tion; whilst to the west are wooded mountains 
running from 5,300 to 7.500 feet above sca-level 
which rise from the Russian frontier, forming the 
boundary with the Persian province of Ardabll. The 
district is rich in forests and had good fishing. 

The figures for the 1920 and 1931 censuses showed 
little change from the above figures, but by 1973 
the town alone had a population of 42,300. The 
town has a number of schools and colleges, libraries 
and clubs, as well as a museum of local lore. During 
the 1930s, a newspaper was published in Adtur- 
biydj'ml and TAli^jI. The majority of the population 
of the province are though there are substantial 
Sunni communities in the south. The tomb of Sfraykh 
IbrAhlm Z&hid, teacher of Shavkh §afl al-DIn, 
eponymous ancestor of the $aft»wl dynasty, is 
situated a few miles to the south of the town of 
Lankoran. 

The chief local industries arc associated with the 
processing of agricultural products (tea, fish, vege¬ 
tables, wine). 

Bibliography: cf. the article tAli§h; Zayn al- 
'Abidln Shlrwinl, BustSn al-siydfiai. Tehran 1315, 
s.v. LankarAn; Butane, PuU^estviye po Daghes¬ 
tan*, KAzfin 1849. iii. 113: Semenov, Geogr.- 
statist, slovar Ross, imperii, St. Petersburg 1867; 
La Grande Encycl. russe (ed. Brockhans-Efron); 
G. Radde, Reisen an d. persieh.-russ. Grente, 
Leipzig 1886; Radde, Talysck, in Pet. Mitt., xxxi 
(1875); J. de Morgan, Mission seientijique, Etudes 
gtogr., i, 231-89; Etudes archiol., i, 13-125, with an 
archaeological map; N. Y. Marr, Tallshi, publ. by 
th© Acad, of Sciences, Petrograd 1922 (with a 
detailed bibliography); B. Miller, Predvar. otfel o 
poyeiike v Tallsk, BAku 1926 (mainly linguistic); 
B. V. Miller, Tallskshii yasih, Moscow 1953; BSE\ 
Moscow 1973, civ, 330; (English tr.) Great Soviet 
Encyclopaedia, New York-London 1977, xiv, 411. 

(V. Minokskv’IL. P. Elwell-Sutton). 
LAR and LARlDjAN. Broadly attested outside 
southern Iran, the toponym LAr is applied to a 
characteristic region of northern Iran known 
by th© name of LArlgjAn. LAr itself is the name of a 
watercourse, of its valley and of the pasture-lands 


I which surround it. In different forms and local 
I variants, it also refers to other sites or urban 
settlements of the Iranian lands. 

1. The high valley 0/ the Ur. 

On the barren slope of the Elburz, not far from the 
conurbation of Tehran, the valley of the Lar con¬ 
stitutes one of the high points of nomadism. Situated 
at the foot of Mt. Damavand—at 5,678 m (de Plan- 
hol). the highest peak of the Elburz and Iranian 
range—between the valleys of Nur, Karadj, Djadj-i 
Rild and HarAz, populated by Gliaki peasants, today 
it supports no permanent settlement. Highly ap¬ 
preciated over a long period, not only by the nomads 
but also by the neighbouring village communities 
and by members of the royal household, its summer 
pastures have been the object of complex apportion¬ 
ments between these three contenders. Since the 
decade of the 1950s, the balance has. been largely 
upset in favour of the nomads or semi-nomads, 
threatened in their turn by the process of modern¬ 
isation. 

Between its source in the vicinity of KuKhn/Kulun-i 
Bastak and the elbow of Pulur where it changes its 
name to that of Har&z, the Lar takes in the waters 
of numerous tributaries (names supplied by Rabino, 
41-2; Karlrnan, Kafr&n, 120-x). It flows between 
mountains which, in the north as in the south, 
rise beyond the 3,000 m. mark; to the south, the peak 
of the LAr-kQh is at an altitude of 3.901 *n- (1 2,797 
feet according to an American map printed in 1957; 
ibid., 116). On either side of the banks of the LAr, 
the pasture-lands extend over some 60 km. and 
over a breadth of 6 to 7 km. (ibid., 122). The winters 
are long and extremely cold. The altitude does not 
fall below a level of 2,500 m.; even in summer, the 
temperature seldom rises above 24 °C. At the eastern 
extremity of the valley, at Pulur (see Lftrfgjftn, 
below}, situated at 2,130 m. t average temperature 
over the year is 5.8°C., rainfall is 547,7 mm. (Adle, 
chart; 569 mm. according to de Planhol, 23, n. 52, 
after P^guy), 

Near the confluence of the Sefid Ab and the Lar, a 
wall of dry rock blocks the entire valley. Situatod, 
close by the so-called caravanserai of ShAh ‘Abbas, 
at a crossroads of caravan routes between Tehran 
and the north, in a locality dominated by the ruins 
of I<al f a-yi Dukhtar, according to oral tradition 
this wall separates two villages (Hourcadc, 42 and 
map). Indications of the existence of permanent 
settlement in the valley of the Lir are quite numer¬ 
ous; besides the remains observed by certain trav¬ 
ellers (Wells, 2; Von Call-Rosenburg, 121; Stahl, 10), 
there is the oral tradition current among the HedA- 
vand nomads (Brugsch, i, 285, quoted by de Planhol, 
21-2) among the Gllakl villagers of the valley of 
Ira (Houreade, 42, n. 6) and most notably the 
tradition attested at Laristin as in the villages 
close to the valley of the LAr, according to which, 
under a king of ancient Iran, the villagers of the LAr, 
unable to endure the rigours of the winter, are 
supposed to have emigrated to Lir of the Fars 
(Fasa^, ii, 281 ff.; Kotschy, 51). This popular 
tradition should not be regarded as “quite fantastic" 
(de Fianhol, 21) since numerous toponyms (Lar, 
LArak. Elburz, Bastak etc.), are current in the north 
as in the south 

Although it is impossible to follow the evolution 
of relations between nomads and settlers until 
after the beginning of the 19th century, it seems 
that the settled territory covered a greater area 
then than it does today. According to de Planhol, 
the "wall" across the valley separated nomads from 
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settlers. Since the decade of the 1830s, the encamp¬ 
ments of the nomads and semi-nomads of the Lar 
have been amply described by travellers, diplomats, 
soldiers etc. These accounts describe to us the sta¬ 
bility of these tribes (itineraries of migration, places 
of summer pasturing, etc.) of which the majority 
were transferred to the region of Tehran from the 


x8th century onward, for political reasons (Hourcade, 
39). For at least a century, and until quite recently 
(1976), approximately 200,000 head of small livestock 
(sheep and goats) belonging to the nomads of the 
south slope of the Elburz have summered at the L3r. 
But the terms "tribes" and “nomads" are quite 
inappropriate to designate populations whose origins 
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remain obscure. Bnofly, one encounters Hedawand 
who speak the Lori language (having arrived in the 
18th century); Koti Arabic speakers (originally 
from jvhuaistan ?); the ‘Araba, poor anil Persian 
speaking; the Kalmur or Kalhur, Gilaki speakers, 
whose chiefs lived in Tehran (descended from the 
Kalrauk Mongols?); the Persian speaking PazukI 
(“Turks of Khurasan". Kurils?); other small tribes 
or diverse groups: Turks (Sayl Sepur, *AK Mansur, 
lyal'a*!, shepherds of the Turkish villages of Racia¬ 
lism); Kurds; "great 1101113115" ( € AIi Ka J I, Gilaki 
speakers. Hasanlu, Turkish speakers; Sangsarl, 
who speak ail Iranian dialect from the North-West); 
numerous details on these tribes (number of tents, 
migrations, summer pasturing etc.) in Hourcadc, 

40 ff.; de Planhol, 33 ff.; Hourcade and Tual, 23. 

The use of Turco-Mongol terminology in nomadism 
reflects the acceleration of the process of bedouinisa- 
tion in the region following the Mongol invasion. 
The term ydrl refers to the tent as well as to encamp¬ 
ments (Stack, i. 98) or pastures and summer settle¬ 
ments (Rabino, 1x5). The summer pasturing (yayld/t) 
of the LSr was frequented by the ll-Khanids. the 
TlinOrids, the $afawids and the Radars. Under 
K&$ir al-DIn Shah (1848-96), tlie pastures were 
grazed in summer by horses from the Shah’s stables 
(dc Planhol, 2:). He often set up his summer camp 
there, to be followed by all the dignitaries and their 
families, military men, ambassadors (numerous 
references to the camp of L&r in the diplomatic 
archives in Loudou, Paris etc., in the stories told by 
travellers, soldiers, sportsmen, etc.). Under the 
Pahlavls (1925*79). the pastures to the west and 
south cf Damdwand remained for the most part the 
properly of the crown or of public services (national 1 
education, army, agriculture, etc.), who leased them « 
to the nomads. 

While profiting from the decline of sedentary 
mountain life, nomadism has recently suffered the 
impact of the expansion of the Tehran conurbation. 
Semi-nomadic groups adapted with varying degrees 
of success to the re-organisation of the milk and 
moat markets, becoming the salaried shepherds of 
large societies, "city-dwelling" nomads or villagers. 
But the trend towards sedentary living, utilisation 
of the motor-car, etc. have modified migratory 
practices. In some cases, nomadism has been re¬ 
placed by pastoral migrations of the Alpine type * 
(Hourc-ade, 44-5). Other factors have contributed J 
to the decline of nomadism. The development of | 
tourism and of sporting activities (mountaineering, 1 
trout fishing, also practised by the nomads, spa ' 
facilities and ski-ing activities in neighbouring areas) 
has led to the creation of cottage-industries and of 
construction projects; inevitable measures for llic 
protection of the environment have brought about 
the extension of natural reserves to the detriment 
of the pasture-lands. Bui it is the construction of the 
dam of the Ldr, designed to improve the water- 
resources of Tehran, which has had the profoundest 
impact on nomadism. With its foundations laid tt» 
* 975 . this huge dam (105 m. in height; 1,000m. 
long; reservoir of 30 square km. containing 960 
million cubic in. of water) was due to become opera¬ 
tional in 1980. Ecological constraint*—particularly 
the erosion of the banks and terraces as a result of 
over-grazing—brought about the expulsion of the 
nomads from x976 onward {ibid., 43 f.). The aban¬ 
donment of major industrialisation projects should 
in principle favour the renewal of the traditional eco¬ 
nomy and of nomadism which had been tending to¬ 
wards modernisation and self-destruction {ibid., 47f.) 


| Rivalries between the nomads, the villagers and 
I the state over the appropriation of pasture-lands 
arc reflected on the administrative level. Originally 
belonging to the Ustan-i MarkazT {bakh§h of Afdje, 
sAahrisldn of fihr&n: DG, i, 196), the Lar has seen 
its southern area attached to the villages of the 
southern slope (Ustan-i MarkazI) and the rest shared 
between the dihisldn of Nur and LdrI 4 j&u (Ustan-i 
Muzarularan), the properties of the crown and the 
state lying between these two spheres of ownership 
(Hourcade, 36). Until the 19th century, Its history 
is intermingled with that of LarTdjan (see below), of 
which it often forms ari integral part. 

2. L&ri&iun 

Geographical setting. LartcJian takes its name 
from the LAr (see above), a perennial river which 
flows flown the southern flank of the Damdwand and 
constitutes the principal branch of the headwaters 
of the Haraz. The change of name takes place 
towards the elbow of Pulur where the Haraz is 
swollen by the addition of the DellcSy; in places 
where it crosses inhabited territory, the river is 
called GljazSn-cay (from the Turkish "river which 
bores", according to dc- Planhol, 17, u. 13; perhaps 
also in memory of the 11 -Khan Ghazan; see below). 

Constituted of volcanic rocks thrown up in the 
Pliocene and Quaternary periods (clear trachytes 
and coloured andesites), the cone of Mt. Dam a wand 
(400 km*.) offers on its eastern slope—dissected by 
1 the Haraz and its tributaries and a multiplicity of 
I deep valleys—conditions more favourable to human 
I settlement than exist 011 its western slope, which is 
made up of a compact and inhospitable mass of 
andesites. The high valley of the Lir does not fall 
below a level of 2,500 m., although the more deeply 
excavated valleys descend towards a level of 1.300 m., 
the furthest limit of permanent settlement currently 
being in the region of 2.300-2,400 m. On the eastern 
periphery, thf soil produced by the decomposition 
of volcanic deposits engenders a stretch of fertile 
and well-watered ground. These natural conditions 
explain the human dissymmetry of this volcanic 
massif, which gives to Larfdjhn its physical shape 
and its individuality (de Planhol, *7 ff.; on the 
morphology and physical geography of the Dama¬ 
vand, see P. Bout, M. Dcrruau, J. Dresch and Ch. P. 
P<iguy, in Mdmoircs tl Docuttutds, viii, CNRS, Paris 
196*1 39 ' 83 ; also CHI. i, 44 ff-, 189, 415 )- 
Socio-economic outline. A remnant of one 
of the most ancient provincial nuclei of northern 
Iran, Urldiau is characterised by a& exceptional 
density ol villages, in contrast to the remarkable 
void existing upstream of the LSr towards PulQr 
as well as in the down-stream valley, on the Caspian 
side. Life iu the settled areas, in the main valley, 
is closely linked to that of the high pasturages of 
the Lir and of Larfdjan. The traditional equilibrium 
is based on a minute system of balance between 
intensive agricultural exploitation of tiny plots, 
the pastoral life and complementary resources 
supplied by the winter emigration (on land use and 
irrigated and pluvial cultivation—com, barley, 
luccrno, vegetables etc.—the agrarian structure 
and rustic lurulscape, the pastoral life and exploita¬ 
tion of the mountain—raising of small and large 
live-stock—see de Planhol, 22-8; also Ilourcade 
and Tual. 34 ff-). The rigours of the climate and the 
lack ol winter resources are the cause ol the significant 
migrations. In winter, only the peasantry and the 
stock-breeders remain on the mountain. Some farmers 
possess arable land on the Caspian plains. Traders 
and artisans (manufacturers of felt) traditionally 
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emigrated towards the Caspian. Conversely, the 
people of the plain of Ainul used to spend the winter 
on the LAr. Some important resources were drawn 
from the transit of merchandise and from mule- 
traffic along the traditional highway axes: the Haraz 
valley route (Tehran-Amul by way of the col of 
Im&ra-tida Hishim); the route of Nur and Kudjur 
through Af&e, via the valley of the LAr (Hourcade 
and Tual, 2 j f.). 

Having witnessed an expansion at the beginning 
of the century, sedentary rustic life has experienced 
a constant decline a & a result of this migration 
towards the Caspian and towards Tehran, a new 
locus of attraction. In the decade of the 1930s, 
new migratory patterns are seen to emerge; in ever 
increasing numbers, the nomads establish themselves 
in the high altitude cultivated lands abandoned 
by the villagers (de Planhol, 32 f.). The improvement 
of roads, the reorganisation of the production and 
marketing of dairy and meat products, have trans¬ 
formed the pastoral life and nomadism (see above). 
The tourist excursions undertaken by a great many 
city-dwellers are capable of "rendering marginal" 
the migrations of villagers. Centres of seasonal 
commerce have been established along the major 
routes (Hourcade and Tual, 29 f.). 

The uneven settlement of the land and the social 
contrasts are reflected in the appearance of dwellings 
(large houses belonging to farmers/stock-breeders; 
the small houses of the emigrants; more recently, 
summer resort chalets). Cave-dwelling is an ancient 
practice; caverns excavated in the calcareous rock 
are currently used for sheltering live-stock and fodder 
(de Planhol, 26, nn. 55, 56). Study of the system of 
ownership reveals a predominance of small properties. 
Quite complex contrasts exist between small-holders 
and exploitative farmers/stockbreeders. Although the 
standard of living is fairly low, it is possible to regard 
L&rlgi&n as "a rural democracy, with a hierarchy, 
but without glaring inequalities" (de Planhol. 29 f.). 

LArldjAn is the point of departure for the ascent 
of Dam&wand (Dumawand/DunbAwand/Duba- 
wand, etc.), a mountain which plays a significant 
role in the myths and legends of Iran (Ibn Isfandivar, 
tr. Browne, index; Schwarz, 785 ff-). and in local 
folklore (Miaorsky, Lit. in £/*)• N 3 $ir-i Khusraw 
(Sth/xilh century) relates that sulphur extracted 
from the crater was wrapped in the skins of cattle 
which were then rolled down the slopes (Safarndma, 
ed. Dabk-SiySkl, Tehran 1344/1965, 7)> Ibn Is- 
faudiyar (writing in 613/1216) describes -following 
the Firdaus al-hikntat—Yxov, the ascent could be 
made in two days, starting from the village of Ask 
(i, 82-3; tr. 35-6). In the 19th century, two scientific 
ascents were made within a few days of each other 
in September 1837 (W. Taylour Thomson and E. 
d’Arcy Todd); subsequently, it became fashionable 
for Europeans (travellers, diplomats, explorers, 
mountaineers, etc.) to make expeditions to Mt. 
DamSwand (de Planhol, 19 ff.). Ascent by the north 
face being something of an exercise for experienced 
climbers, it is more easily accomplished by the south 
face starting from the village of Rayna/Reine (to the 
south-east, 2,200 m.in altitude) with the aid of mufe- 
drivers well acquainted with the mountain (see de 
Planhol, in Iran. Nagel's Guide, Geneva 1973, 128 9). 

As warriors of repute, the LArtdjanls have had 
occasion to defend their territory or to support the 
claims of local chieftains. After having fought against 
the RadjSrs, they supplied them with appreciable 
help in the maintenance of order in the north os 
well as in the south of Iran (see below). 


Administrative framework and demo¬ 
graphy. Although Laridjan has been able to extend 
its influence over the neighbouring regions, its 
borders have changed little in the course of time. 
They have probably not gone beyond those that it 
had in the Kadj&r period. This is how Rabino 
defines them (114-13, with the names of villages 
and pasturages; names given here in parentheses are 
those of the main places of permanent settlement): 

(a) Amiri or LAridjAn (Shahandasht, Shan- 

guldih) 

(b) Bala LarlsjjAn (Ask, Ab-i garni, GaynA, GaznA, 
Gazanak, Ird, Maldr, Lassim, Navd, Niydk, Pultlr, 

' Rayna) 

(c) Bihrustdk (Bayjljan, Nawsar/Nassar) 

(d) Dilirustak (Flra, HidjdjI Dili, Kahr-rQd/ 
Kuhrud/Kiru, Kurf, Nandaf/Nunnal, TihnafTIna 

(e) The valley of the Lar; besides the caravanserais 
of Surid}ak, Bastak and Sefid Ab on the road from 
Tehran to the Nflr via Layjkarak, there are no 
pasturages (see Hourcade, chart of the summering- 

: sites of the LAr). 

Although UiiarustSfc, on the northern slope of 
the Dam&wand, has been capable of definition as 
"a separate regional subdivision" (de Planhol, 17), 
I it is historically a part of LAridian. With the exception 
I of the valley of the Ur—which now depends to a 
I large extent on the Ustan-i MarkazI (see above)— 
| LArldidn has preserved its other administrative 
divisions (see below). 

The demographic evolution of the region is hard 
to trace. Having apparently benefited from the 
development of MazandarAn in the §afa\vid * r a, the 
population of the region seems to have declined in 
the 18th century. The improvement and then the 
decline of the :9th century is reflected in the popu¬ 
lation of the regional centre, Ask: 1,000 to 1,500 
houses in 1837 (d’Arcy Todd); 2,000 in i860 
(Brugsch); 500 in i 374 (Napier). Recent information 
indicates a decline at Ask (approximately 700 in¬ 
habitants in 1950. 424 in 1956) and a relative ex¬ 
pansion at Rayna (200 houses io 1874 (Napier), 400 
in 1958 (de Planhol) ). 

Attached to the UstAn-i MAzandaran, LArlsJjSn 
constitutes a ba kkgh of the §hahristan of Araul. It is 
divided into four dihistins, as follows ( DG , iii, 266; 
data from about the year 1950): 


dihistdn 

inhabited plates 

inhabitants 

BSIS LSrldian 

x8 

73 00 

Bihrustak 

7 

900 

Amiri 

10 

2000 

Dil&rust&k 

zo 

1500 


The censuses of 1956, 1966 and 1976 indicate a 
demographic decline, the inhabitants being pro¬ 
gressively less numerous than the migrants (see 
Hourcade and Tual, x6 ff.). 

Historical evolution. The toponym Laridiin 
is quite widely attested in Islamic sources. It derives 
from Lirlg: Lar 4 - ig (a suffix which, in Pahlavl, 
serves to form adjectives of relation; however, its 
use in proper names in Pahlavl remains problemati¬ 
cal: see Ph. Gignoux, in Pad tidtn-i yaxdan, 63!.). 
It should therefore be written with a long i although, 
as in the case of LShldjAn, both ancient and modern 
authoxs most frequently write it with a short 1. 
The use of Pahlavl, especially in coinage, epigraphy, 
seals, etc. was maintained for a long period in the 
Caspian region (on the Arabo-SSsAnid coinages of T&* 
baristan, see R. Curiel in Pad ndm-i yaxidti, 151-8). 

The precise localisation of the urban settlement or 
the district known in ancient times by this name 
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remains uncertain. Its origin is lost ia the myths 
and legends of ancient Iran which cannot easily 
be exploited from a historical point of view. Briefly, 
"L 5 rlc|j 5 ii is the most ancient region of "Jabaristan. 
Firldun (i.e. Thraetona/FrAton) was bom in the 'vill¬ 
age' {diha, which can have a broader sense) of War 
which is the principal town (kasaba) of this region 
{ttdfiiyai) and where the cathedral mosque (ifami c ) 
and the oratory (mufaUJ) are situated" (Ibn Is- 
fandiySr, i, 57). Waraka for War is an incorrect 
reading by Browne (tr. of Ibn Isfandiyar, 15), foll¬ 
owed by Rabiao, 40; Minorsky, art. Ldr in El * 
(who identifies Waraka/Wnrak/Varena with the 
village of W8na in Lfiridj An); de Planhol, 20, etc. 
According to Amuli (33), the birth-place of Firldtin 
is LArlcJjnn, kasaba of the region of the same name. 
According to Mar c ashT ( TT, 4), Gurgln MII 3 d, the 
"founder" of Gurg&n, possessed the region of Ray: 
"in winter, his kishldk fa.u.l was at Karadi Rf*d, 
in summer his yaylafr was at LAr {TT, 4'. oil Lflr-i 
KasrSn. sec below). Moie easily identifiable is Slialab/ 
Calab/CaiAw, at DilarustAk, at the northern foot of 
the Dunbfivaud/DamAwaiid, an area of rich pastura¬ 
ges where Firidfin was brought up, went hunting 
mounted on a cow and devoted himself to training 
oxen as saddle-animals, and whence he set out to 
conquer ‘Irak (Ibn Isfandiyir. i. 57 If-: according to 
de Planhol (20, n. 34), there is in this myth an *jho 
of the ancient mountain practice of riding oxen. 

The fact that LArlgjan designates sometimes an 
urban settlement, sometimes a district, does nothing 
to faciliatate the toponymic study of the region. 
Larldjan is the mountainous frontier tone where the 
Harha2 flows [JJudQd, 77). Probably because of the 
fairly late Islamisationof the region (by the'Alids), L 4 - 
rldjanis rarely mentioned by geographers who wrote in 
Arabic. In addition, their works contain ambiguities. 
Thus Lariz (supposedly the ancient form of LAridj), 
named as a village or a district of TabaristAn (Mar- 
quart, 127, 133) is not the present day LSridjan 
(on Lins and Marquart's interpretation, tf. below, 3). 

According to YAljflt (iv, 340-1) "UrJ&an is a 
small town ( bulayda ) between Ray and Amul in 
JabaristAu; it lies at a distance of 18 farsakhs from 
each of these two towns; it is protected by a fortress 
often mentioned in the chronicles of the Bu way bids 
and of Daylam". Villages, fortified points, places 
allegedly situated in LArfdjAu are mentioned by 
various sources. The village of Tra is mentioned 
under the name of Bara/YAra (al-Istakhri, sro; Ibn 
tfawfcal, 271. quoted by Schwarz, 789: does this 
refer to TrA near Ask, or to an ancient permanent 
village to the smith of the valley of the Lar (see 
above): Ask (Ibn IsfandiySr, i, 83); Fulfil, Fulfill 
Urldjfln, Kal'a-yi Fulfil (Mar 4 §fal, TT, 1x6; TG, 
284); Kal‘a-i Lawandar (near Rayoal (Mar'aslji, 
TT, 213-T4); the bal'a or the urban settlement of 
Kuhrfid/Kahrud/Karu/Karud (AniulT, r 35; Ibn 
Isfandiyar, ii, 78, 99; Mar'ashi, TT, 54, 2:3). This 
or the £oFas of Lar, without further definition, are 
also mentioned (Ibn Isfandiyar, i, 297-9; Amul!, 109; 
Mar'agljl, TT, 212). In toe Sasanid period, Lurl&an 
must have formed part of the Padajhfcb’Mrgar, 
of which the sovereign was Wih gu>linasp (or 
]>1 ushnasfshah) at the end of the Arsacid period. 
Subsequently, this region belonged to the Sftsfinld 
Kawad, then to his son KAwfls. I.ater it came under 
the control of the SasAnkl family of the Karinids 
[ 0 -®.] (Marquart, 130 ff.; KarimAn, Kaftan, ii, 632). 
In a broad sense, Kfih-i KArin or £)jibai-i KArin 
designated the eastern Elburz. According to Rabino 
(2), it included present-day Lirlcpn, the Sawid 


Kfih and the HazAr-^iarib. But according to the 
Qiahan nutria, the j^jibSM Karin is also called 
Djibal-i RGnansJj/Rfina (RfiyAn) and the DunbAivandf 
I Damawand does not form a part of this mountain 
(Muhammad b. Nadjlb Bakrfin, l^ahdn-numa , ed. 
Tehran 1342/1963, 58). At the time of the Arab in¬ 
vasion, the situation in the region is unclear, es¬ 
pecially as regards the I- 4 r (valley of the LAr), the 
southern limit of Larldjiln, where ancient occupation 
is attested most notably by the presence of remains 
of sanctuaries dedicated, it is said, to Nahld/Anahita 
(Karlman, »f> cit., 189, 632), The mountainous 
region to the north of the Ray was called Ka?ran 
| (Kuhear&n), and was divided into Ka^ran-i daklpl 
(or Ka$r 5 n-i darfinl) and Kasran-i blrfinl (Karlman, 
op. cit., 3 ff., with reference to al-Istakfrrl. Ibn 
llawkal, al-Mufcaddas!. Zakariya al-KazwInl, Yikut, 
etc.). The LAr presumably belonged to the Ka$r 4 n -1 
dakhil. Lar i Kasiin is found in various sources 
(Ibn Isfandiyir, i. 56; Mar*ashl, TT. 112, 124; 
Amul!. 182 {., etc.). But reference to LAr fl KasrAn 
(e.g. Ibn Isfandiyfir, i. 223) is also found, which 
gives grounds for supposing that one part of the LAr 
belonged to Ka$rAn and the other part to LArlgjAn. 
Furthermore, the mountains to the north-west of the 
LAr whose waterways flow towards the north, form 
part of ihe Rud-bar-i Ka$rAn (Karlman, op. cit., 
20 f.). It also appears that the Lir, endowed with 
at least one fortress, at times exercised a certain 
independence between LArfgjAn, Lavisftn and 
Ka$rSn. It may also be noted that—at least on the 
geographical level—the mountains of RfiyAn formed 
a frontier with the mountains of Ray (Ibn *I-Fal$ih, 
304, and Ibn Hawkal, $urat a! ar 4 , 320, quoted by 
Karlman, of. cit., 18). 

At the time of the conquest of Ray (which al- 
Tabari locates in 22/643), the Ma$mughan (M&s-i 
Mugh,in, Grand Master of the Magi) who exercised 
jurisdiction over DunbSwand, KhuwAr, Liriz and 
Shirriz, agreed conditionally to the payment of 
the djisya and kkaiafa (KarlmAa, FB, ii, 487. after 
al-Tabari and Ibnal-A&Ir). According to H. KarlmAn 
(Kasr&n, i, 71 ff.), the north of Ka$rin and a part of 
L&rldjAu were in the hands of the MasmugfaAn. but 
this is not stated clearly in the sources The posses¬ 
sions of the MasmughAn were conquered by Abfi 
Muslim in 131/748 (Marquart, 127, after Ibn al-Atfclr). 

In the absence of indications in the sources which 
would permit an appraisal of the economic worth of 
the region, it may bo said that, in mediaeval Iran, 
LArldj&n exercised—as a result of its geographical 
position—control over a military, commercial and 
pastoral route, i.e. the Ray-Amul axis towards the 
Caspian Sen and the transversal routes towards 
Kumis and KhurAsAn via FIrut-kflh to the east, 
towards Kazwln and AdharbavdjAn to the west. 
A highway also connects Arim, in the HazAr-<ijnrlb, 
to LAridjin (Rabiao, 1x5). Other transversal routes 
were added later (sec below). This function would 
pre suppose the existence of a stable local power. 
The latter was exercised by governors usually 
bearing the title of nuxnbdn (the term LArKtyln 
seeins also to have had a patronymic connotation). 
Ibn Isfandiyar supplies us with a list of these mart - 
Mtis beginning with Fatfl b. al-Marzubfin in 252/866 
(the list has been partially reconstructed by Rabino, 
147, up to the 7 th/i 3 *b century). In the final third 
of the 3rd/9th century, Sahl b. al-MauubAn con¬ 
structed across Larkin the route which, in earlier 
times, had been impracticable both in winter and 
in summer, and he took steps to ensure its security 
(Ibn Isfandiy&r, i, 122). 
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1-ike other chieftains of TabaristAn, the governors 
of Laridjln accorded a warm welcome to the c AUds. 
The chieftains of UrfdjSn and of Ko$rin rallied 
to the support of the brother of Hasan b. Zayd 
known as al-D4‘l al-Saghlr (Ibn Isfandiyir, i, 233; 
Mar'ashI, TT, 13*)- In 272/883-6, the ia‘f Mubammad 
b. Zayd, brother of Hasan b. Zayd, attempted to 
take possession of Ray; on being defeated, he sought 
refuge in LArlsliin (Ibn IsfandiyAr, i, 333; Ibn al- 
Atfcli, vl, 39). In the SaldjOk period, the phase of 
disorder which followed the deaths of NisAm al- 
Mulk and of Malik Slj4h (485/1092) had an effect 
on LArldjAn. Having ordered his governors of 
LarldiAn, of RQy&n and of Amul to help him in 
the fight against the Ism&'Ilb, Mubammad b. Malik 
ShAh nominated as governor of Ray and of a vast 
area, including Laridi&n, his young son Malik 
Ahmad, whom he entrusted to the care of an amir 
named Sungfjtir-i Kudik. This SaldjOk policy, aimed 
at maintaining control of pro-ShI‘I regions, spread 
consternation among the B&wandid I$pahba<Js (Ibn 
UfandiyAr, iii, 38). Nevertheless, Larldjin benefited 
—as did other regions of Iran before the Mongol 
ravages—from the decline of Saldjuk power. After 
a period of conflict with the l$pahbad Shah Ghiul 
Rustam I BAwandl (334*58/1140-63) (sec Ibn Isfand- 
iyAr, iii, 77; AmulT, 126), Manilcihr, tnariban of 
LArl^iSn, turned l>al c a Kuhrftd (in the down-stream 
area, later known by various names, including 
KArO/KarSd) into a place so prosperous that people 
of all professions, natives of India, of Egypt and of 
Syria, came and settled there (Ibn IsfandiySr, iii, 
77 if., 99): this bal'd was destroyed in 783/1381-2 and 
later rebuilt {Mar'a&I, TT, 213 If.). Other fortified 
points are mentioned. The hal'a of LArisliSn (without 
further definition) is named in connection with 
various events flbn IsfandiyAr, i, 297, 299; Amull, 
109); Mar‘a$h l mentions the bal'd of Fulul [TT, 19). 
Manutthr allied himself, with other chieftains of 
TabaristSn, to £h5h Oh5ad Rustam Bfhvandl; his 
troops formed a part of the army which conquered 
Bist3m/Bas(am and DSmghan (Ibn Isfandiyir, iii, 
94; MariashI, TT, 19; Amull, 131). 

Abu Harb, the eldest son of Manufihr, was a 
violent and irreligious man. He killed his father and 
his brothers (through trickery), renewed the alliance 
with Shah QhAzI Rustam, and fought alongside 
him against the ustvnddr Kay Kiwus; after having 
been defeated, the latter went to war against the 
rebel Garshasf. At the last military parade conducted 
by Shih Ghuil Rustam, Abu I.Iarb was among his 
army commanders (Ibn Isfandiyar, iii, 99 ff.; 
Mar c a§hl, TT, 22-3). Eventually, the people of 
LArldj&n lost patience with Abu Harb and his mis¬ 
deeds, and killed him. His one-year-old son. KInKh w 3r 
or Klna-kh" , 5r (i.e. “Avenger' } was put into power 
by ‘All LdridjAnl, the commander of AbG Barb's 
army and of that of his father Manutihr. ‘All L3rl- 
djAni appointed himself aiabeg and towards the end 
of his career he collaborated at Ray with the SalsJjflk 
aldbeg Ildegiz [see ildeRiz] in carrying off "the 
treasures" of Laridjun {Ibn Isfandiyir, iii, rio-n; 
Mar‘ashl, TT, 107). The Lurid] unh rallied to the 
cause of the ispahbad ‘Ala’ al-Dawla Hasan (surnamed 
“al-Malik al-Shahld", 558-67/1163-71), maternal 
uncle of KInhh w ar. Shah GbizI Rustarn i and ‘A15’ al- 
Dawla controlled Ka§r4n, and, especially after the 
misconduct of Abfl Harb, LaridiSn had practically 
lost its independence. Furthermore, "Amir Larldiini'’ 
incited the Saldjfilj: auibeg to recapture from ‘AH* al- 
Dawla the xrildyal-i Lari^fatt "which had always 
been a part of ‘Irak" (Ibn Isfandiyir, iii. 112). Un¬ 


der the ifpahbad Hus3m al-Dawla Shah Ardashlr, a 
sizable portion of Lfirldj&n formed part of the "darun 
Taml sfo a" (1 bid., r*4). ilusSm al-Dawla entrusted 
the government (sarddrl) of LirldjSn to the ifpakbad 
Abfl DiaMar Asarb (Mar‘a sh l, TT, no). 

At the turn of the 6th-7th/x2th-i3th centuries, the 
history of the region is poorly attested; the chronicles 
mention numerous journeys that passed through 
LArldjin, of which the A al’a also constituted a 
refuge (for example for the mother, the wives and 
the children of Djal&l al-DIn Muhammad Kh w arazm- 
Shah when he fled before the annies of Cingiz Khan: 
see Djuwaynl, T&’rlkh-i Qjahdn-gushd, ed. F.azvlnl, 
GMS, xvi. ii, London 1916. 199). The relations 
between the I^rtdjAnls and the IsmaTlfs (energeti¬ 
cally fought by Shah C.hazl Rustam I) and. in general, 
the politico-religious situation in the region on the 
eve of the Mongol invasion, remain obscure. It may 
also be noted that, according to Mustawfl, the kal'a 
of LAr was included among the Isma‘111 fortresses 
conquered by HfllAgfl KhSn in 654/1256 [Td 3 rikhi 
giizida, ed. Haw*?, Tehran 1339/1960, 527). 

Following the Mongol invasion, the weakening 
of local powers resulted in the loss to Larldjin of 
part of its strategic importance (later Saldjuk, 
Mongol and TImurid sources refer to the region by 
the name wildyat-i Lar). It is, however, unknown to 
what extent the presence of the Mongols, experienced 
in operating in high-altitude areas, and the extension 
of nomadism which ruined the neighbouring districts, 
affected Laridjan (on these problems, see J. Aubin, 
Riseau pastoral et rescan caraiamcr, in Le Monde 
iranun et Tlslam, i, Paris-Geneva 1971. 105-30, at 
116 ff.). It seems that the pasturages of the LSr were 
appreciated by the 11-Khans. Afghan Khan "had 
caused a fine palace Wf) to be built at the 

summer resort of L4r. at the foot of Mount Dainfl- 
wand: this place Is now known by the name of 
Ivflshk-i Arghfln" (Rashid al-DIn, iii, 229). This 
was no doubt the place where Ghazin Khan solemnly 
adopted the Muslim faith in S|ja‘ban 694/June 1295 
(at least, this is the version given by some authors: 
d'Ohsson, Hisloir/ d/s Mongols, Amsterdam 1852, 
iv, 131-2; ‘Abbas Ikbal, Ta’rlkh-i Mughul, Tehran 
2 538/z977, 256; J. A. Boyle, in CHI, v, 378). But 
details as to the site, the date, the number of Mongols 
converted on this occasion, etc., remain poorly 
defined in the sources. According to the leading 
chroniclers, it was at FTrflz Kfih that, following the 
advice of his amir Nawruz, GhflzSn Kh3n was con¬ 
verted to Islam at the beginning of fjlja^Jn 694/mid- 
June 1293 in the presence 0/ the fhayM | $adr al-Dlo 
Ibrahim (Ra&hld al-DIn, Didtni ‘ at-tawlrikfi, cd. 
Alizade, Baku 1957, iii, 294 ff.; Wa«af. Ta'rlkJi, 
Tehran 1338/1959. 3i8-t7, KJj•'and-Amir, IJabib at- 
siyur, Tehran t333/i954. i»*. 144; MIr-Ifli w 4ud, 
Rau'ijat al-$(if<i \ Tehran i33')/t9<io, v. 380). According 
to local tradition, it was in the valley of the LAr, 
at KOsljk-i Arghfin, that this conversion took place 
(Feuvrier, 239). It may also be noted that on numer¬ 
ous occasions Gh5zan Khan frequented the "Y5ylAk-i 
DamSwand" (seo Rashid al-DIn, Ta*tik\-i Rashidf, 
ed. K. Jahn, CMS, London 1946, index). 

The Timur ids also thought highly of the pasture- 
lands of the Lflr. It was in the valley of the L4r 
that the Spanish Ambassador Clavijo came, in June- 
July 1404, to visit the son-in-law ofTlmflr, Sulaymfln 
MIrzA, whom lie found in the middle of his encamp¬ 
ment of some three thousand tents Itr. Le Strange, 
London 1928, 169). Some days previously, on his 
way from Ardabll, TlmQr had broken his journey 
at the wildyat-i Ldr, in KQ&hk-l Arglpm. which he 
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left for FTruz-kuh on 29 June (Yazdl, ga/ar-nama, 
ed. Calcutta, ii, 59 *. ed. Tehran 1336/1957, i«, 
417 ). 

As elsewhere in Iran, and especially in MAzandarin, 
LArfdjAn was affected in the 8th*9tb/i4th*X5th 
century by the increasing power of socio-religious 
movements and of the sayyids. In 734 /x 333 * 4 , Amir 
Mas'Qd SarbadSr forced the Il-Kh&n TugljA TImQr, 
governor of the KasrAn-i dakhil, to take refuge in 
the summer resort of Lir-i KasrAn (Amull. 182-3). 
In this period, the Mariashl sayyids were all- 
powerful in MAzandarAn. In the years 783-4/1 3 ^** 3 . 
Sayyid Fafchr al-DIn, brother of Sayyid Kam&i »l- 
Dln, took possession of tfal^-yi Nur; in two years, 
he took all the (talmas from TMilpn to LawAsan, 
including the kaJhi of the Lir and of LAridjAn (La- 
wandar, near Rayna; KArud). LAndjan was then 
in the hands of KiyA Hasan KtyA’I Damandar; Na- 
marustAV, Daylirustik. Tarlta RustAk and KArud 
were under the control of MAzandaran [Mar‘ashf, 
TT, 213-14). In 795 , TTmOr exiled Sayyid KamAJ al- 
DIn to Transoxania with his brothers and his sons. 
After his death, ghihruklj allowed them to return to 
MAzandaran (Kh "And-Amir, Ifabib al-siyar, iii, 22). 
In 821/14x8, Sayyid MurtatfA b. ‘Ait seized power 
in Mazandarau. He entrusted Xam&rustAk, Dayla- 
rustik and Tarlta Ru$tAk to his son Malik Kawus 
and gave him autliority to wrest LArldjAn from tlie 
hands of KiyA-i DarnAudar (Mariasjil, TT, 268). 
But other local potentates disputed control of the 
region with the sayyids, notably the PAdusbAnkls 
or RustamdAriyya (who bore successively the titles 
of Ispahbad, Ustundar and Malik) and the Kiyl of 
Culaw/CalAb (see Rabino, 141 ff.). After the death 
of the PAdusbanid Malik Gayumarth (857/1453), 
Ru&tamdAr was shared between his sons KAwAs and 
lskandar, founders of the BanI Kawfls (Nur branch) 
and of the Ban! lskandar (Kudjiir branch). Under 
Malik GayQmarjh, lskandar had been in control of 
LAridjin, NamArust&k and KArud. Conflicts between 
Ittwfls and lskandar were numerous and prolonged; 
DjahAn ShAh ftarA KoyAnlfl intervened on a number 
of occasions, calling upon Atiifr KiyS Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad GHAnl to settle the dispute between the adver¬ 
saries (Mahdiuri.ii, 75 ff.; Kariroto,ffogni*,397*8). 

In the zoth*x6th century, the region remained 
under the control of the PSdusbAnids. Under the 
Safawid Shah TabmAsp I, it was shared between 
three cousins: Malik Bahinan held LArldjAn (formerly 
a dependency of Kudjiir). Malik ‘Aziz held NQr and 
Malik SultAn Muhammad held KudjOr. At the be¬ 
ginning of the reign of ShAh ‘AbbAs, RustamdAr was 
divided into three ndhiya s: Malik Rahman holding 
LArfdjAn. Malik I>jah 3 nglr b. Malik ‘All* holding 
NOr. and Malik J^jahAngfr b. Malik Sul{A11 Muham¬ 
mad holding KudjOr [AAA, ii, 399, tr. 696; 534, 
xr. 713)- Malik Bahinan was constantly at war with 
his neighbours, whom he endeavoured to dominate 
by force or by trickery. These internecine struggles 
Inevitably gave encouragement to Slj 5 h ‘Abbas I in 
his scheme to assert his power over the whole of 
MfizandarAn. In 1000/1592, Malik Bahinan welcomed 
to the summer resort of Lar a Safawid expedition 
on its way to KhurAsin (Yazdl, fob 58a). In 1001/ 
X 393 , he laid siege to the kal e a of LawAsin, captured 
and then put to death the brother of Malik SultAn 
tfusayu LawAsanl who was a favourite of SjjAb 
‘AbbAs, and led away his wives and children to cap¬ 
tivity in LArldjAn (AAA, ii, 520-1, tr. 697, 714-15; 
Yard!, fol. 65a). In the course of the second campaign 
in MAzandarAn which FarhAd KhAn undertook on 
the orders of ^Sh ‘AbbAs I, he succeeded in capturing 


Malik Bahman (in 1005/1596-7), who was put to 
death (by Malik SultAn Husaya LawSsinl to avenge 
the blood of his brother, according to AAA, ii 522, 
tr. 698; by *Abd al-KahhAr t 3 cg, son of Malik Sultan 
Husayu, according to Yazdl fol. 73b; on Malik 
Bahman, see also Mir Timur Mar'agljl, 273 ff.). 
Realising the futility of resistance. Malik Kay 
Khusraw, eldest son of Malik Bahman, surrendered. 
§hah ‘AbbAs had commanded Mubammad Beg 
BegdUQ ShAmlO to take possession of the ftof‘a the 
brothers and the children of Malik Bahman. who 
were subsequently delivered to Malik Husayn LawA- 
sAnl: then he entrusted LarlcljAn as a tiyQl to a 
KIzllbfljj] \wMin (AAA, ii, 534-5 tr. 7*3-14). But the 
two EjahAnglrs of Rustamdar who had capitulated 
to S.frAh ‘Abbas at the summer resort of LAr 
retained important functions: the Malik of NOr was 
appointed governor of Sawa; the Malik of Kudjiir at 
first rotained his possessions as suzerain and became 
one of the trusted officers of Shah ‘AbbAs. Later, 
he rebelled as did other maliks of Rustamdlr; their 
conspiracies were foiled and all were put to death. 
Thus was extinguished the power of the PadusbAnids 
(ibid., 535 * 4 , tr. 715 ff-)- 

The KajrAn-i <!Akhil and the summer resort (ytJy- 
Idk) of the LAr were favourite haunts of the Safawids. 
At the time when the KIzIIbSsb n/rtfrs enthroned 
Shall TabmAsp I (931/1524*5). the wakU DIv SultAn 
RQmlQ established Us summer quarters at LAr. 
before marching on KJjurAsAn which had been in¬ 
vaded by the Uzbeks (AAA, », 46, tr. 78). On many 
occasions, ShAh ‘Abbas visited the ydytd^-i Lar 
(ibid., ii, 399 . 452 . 854). 

Although the history of MazandarAn and of Ka$ran 
is relatively well-documented from the time of the 
$afawids to the present day, points of reference 
concerning the Lar and LAridjin do not become 
plentiful until the Kadjar period. TabmAsp II lived 
for two years in MAzandaran (1x37-9/1724-6), in 
particular in Laridj&n where he was joined by Fatb 
‘AIT j^hAn Kadjar, who became his sipah-sdldr 
(Mahrijttri, 1x0 ff.; 1 ‘tiraid a!-Sait&na, Aftr'ifX at - 
bulddn-i najiri, i 52r). The chieftains of LArldjAn 
and the potentates of MAzandaran took the side of 
the Zands against Mubainmad Hasan KhAn KAdjAr 
KoyQnlO. Sabz ‘All KhAn, leader of the dignitaries 
of LArldjAn, prevented him from going to Amtil; the 
misconduct of Wall Khfin. the envoy of the KAdjAr 
chief, led to the revolt of "the people of the mountain 
and of the plain", under die command of Mulrfm 
KliAn Sarawi, AfsfcArid governor of MAzandarAn 
(Mahdjurl, 123-4). After the death of Karim Khin 
Zand (rr93-i779), numerous LAridjAnls and MAzan¬ 
daran Is allied themselves to Mustafa KuII Khan 
KadjSr, estranged brother of Xghi Muhammad 
Khan (ibid., 131). After defeating ‘AH Murad Khan 
Zand and his coalition of LArl^jinls, Afghans and 
men from the Lur, AgjiA Mubammad KhAn controlled 
the whole of MazandarAn and of Astarabad (end of 
x 194/1780). But in the conflicts in which he was 
continually at odds with bis brothers, the LArldjAnls 
fought on the side of his enemies (RidA KuII Khan, 
Mihdl Hull KhAn: ibid., 132*3). Captured and then 
set free by AghA Muhammad KllAn, Rida KuH KhAn 
again rebelled. With his LArldjAn! tu/OHgtU (muske¬ 
teers), he captured AgfrA Mubammad KhAn. who 
was set free on the intervention of Murtagi KuII 
Kpn (ibid., 133, Fasi 3 !, i, 223; according to Sipihr, 
Ndstkh al-iaudrikh , i, 20 i, it was Dja‘far KuII IvhAn 
who liberated AghA Muhammad KhAn). Beaten 
once more by the army of AstarAbAd, Rid& ^uR 
KhAn rallied to the cause of §&diV KTjAn Zand. But 
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in 1x96/1781-2, the LaiidjSnls remained in the camp 
of the Zands. They joined forces with Amir G&na 
Khan, sent by c Ali Mur Ad KhAn to MAzandaran, on 
whom Aghi Mubammad Khan inflicted a crushing 
defeat at Sabze Maydan: the cruelty of the KadjAr 
Man towards the Uridjanis has remained proverbial 
in the region (Fasa’i, i. 223; Mahdjurf, 134). But in 
1198/17B3-4, Shaykh Ways Khan Zand, son of ‘AH 
Murad, asserted his control over the whole of MAzan- 
dardn, Firuz-kuh, LArldjan and Rustamdar (i.c. 
Nur u Kudjur), Fasa*!, i 224-3. The following year, 
Agha Mubammad Khan was obliged to recapture 
Mazandaran before proceeding to take possession of 
Tehran. 

Under Mubammad Shah (1834-48), the fihAn of 
Uridjan enjoyed a quasi-independence. This semi¬ 
autonomy was founded upon control of the principal 
economic thoroughfare between Mazandaran and 
Tehran “in a fairly subtle equilibrium of forces and 
of services rendered with the sovereign who ruled 
not far from there'’ <de Plan hoi, 19, with reference 
to Aucher-Eloy, Thompson, d’Arcy Todd). Ask was 
at that time the local capital of the province. ‘AbbAs 
Kuli Khan Laridjani Sartip (later Sardar) possessed 
a fine palace there (Buhse 229-30). This prince of 
Uridjan set about maintaining order in the region. 
He made himself a valuable ally of the KAdjAr 
authority and of the * ulamd' by quelling the Bab! 
insurrection (see bAbIs] of Mulia Husayn Diinab-i 
Bab al-BAb at Shayfch TabarsI/TabrisI in 1265/1849 
(see MIrza Husayn Hamadanl, Ta’rikk-i Djadid. 
tr. E.G. Browne, London 1893, 52-3, 67 ff-. and 
index; Mahdiurl, 165 ff.). ‘Abbas Hull Khan at that 
time occupied the highest rank among the officers 
of Mazandaran (Mahdjuri. 176). The following year, 
lie helped to re-establish order in FArs with his 
L 4 ridjanl horsemen; he entrusted the government 
of KuhgllQya and of Bihbah&n to his Laridjani 
officers aud acted himself in the role of administrator 
('dmil ); Fas 3 % i, 306-7. The prosperity of Laridjan 
is again indicated in i860 (Brugsch, i, 295) and in 
1862 (de Philippi, 256-9). At the start of the journey 
of N 3 $ir al-DIu ShAh to MAzandarAn. in 1283/1866, 
‘Abbas Kul! Khan presented himself to the istikbdl 
with all the officers of MAzandarSn (Mahrjjflrf, 177). 
Although the decline of the town of Ask became 
a constant process, at the time of NAsir al-Din 
Shah's second visit to Mazandaran (1292/1875-6). 
LArldjan retained a degree of prosperity and still 
had its dignitaries (including *1 ilatrui* and sayyids): 
MahdjQri, 181 ff. But in 1875 an Italian genera) had 
under his command in Tehran a regiment recruited 
in Larldjin (von Call-Rosenburg. 142. quoted by 
de Planhol, 19, n. 23). 

The Iasi important figure of Laridjan in the KadjAr 
period was MirzA Mubammad hdjan, son of ‘Abbas 
Kull KhAn. Surnamed Amlr-i Mukarram, he was a 
senior functionary at the court of the Kadjars. Out¬ 
side LAridjin, he exercised jurisdiction over numerous 
villages of Amul. During the upheavals of the Con¬ 
stitutional Revolution (1905-11), he was appointed 
governor of AstaribSd and encountered hostility 
from members of the local andjuman (Mahdjuri, 249). 
At the time of the dismissal of Muhammad ‘All gjjah 
(1327/1909), he was obliged to confront his kinsman 
Amlr-i A'zam Sangsari and his coalition of religious 
activists and of BaUhtivaris. Amir-i A‘gam plundered 
the treasures of Amir Mukarram at Ask and carried 
them off to Tehran. In the course of a second ex¬ 
pedition of Amlr-i A‘gam to Urfdjin, a large number 
of BifcfctiyArls were killed (including their leader 
ImAm Hull Kb 3 n), ibid., 258 ff. Although succeeding 


in retaining some of his influence, Ainlr Mukai 
LAridjAn! was exiled to KirmAuih&h by Wu 
a!-Daw!a in i 337 /i 9* 8 -9 (ibid., 293). Under 1 
ShAh Pahlavl, his possessions as well as nume 
villages of Kasrfln and MfizandarAn became 
property of the crown (attdak-i khd ft a), pi 
under the jurisdiction of officers who, in their t 
oppressed the villagers (<6ii. t 326-7), 

The predilection of the KAdjArs for the sum 
resort of the LSr led to the development of rc 
especially transversal routes linking the wi 
I and summer palaces of the Tehran region. 

I modernisation of arterial routes towards Lfir 
I LarldjAn was pursued by the Pahlavls (Karlr 
Kasrdn, 163 ff.). 

3. Other Ldrs . 

Besides LAr in Pars (Liristan) and L&ridj&n, 
toponym Lar and its variants are widely atteste 
the Iranian lands. Within the present-day front 
the following ars to be noted (after DG): 


village 

skahrtstan 

DG 

Ur 

SAwa 

i, 196 

Laridjan 

Maballat 

i, 197 

Lar 

Zandjau 

ii, 268 

Lar-i Mubammad 



Husayn KhAn 

Zan^iSn 

ii, 269 

Ur-sai 

Fuinlu 

ii, 268 

(LArmS) 

sari 

iii, 266 

(LArin) 

sfeahi 

iii, 267 

LAt 

BihbahAn 

vi. 325 

Ur 

Call BahAr 

viii. 38? 

(LAr-hang) 

SabzawAr 

ix. 374 


Larak is alleged to be the name of a localiL 
HazArdiarlb (Rabino, 124). 

The gorge (tango) of Lail-lj on tlie northern s 
of the Elburz in M&zandarAn is known for its dep< 
of irou ore ( Lughat-ti&ma-i Dihkhudd, after Kayl 
Siughrafiyd-yi iktis&di, 259-60). A Lar An e> 
in Badakhshan (Minorsky, Hudud al-'dlam, 
n. 1). A gorge called Lar is mentioned in Hast 
[q.v.) (MlrzA Mubammad Haydar DughlAt, Ta*rt 
Raihidl. tr. Elias and Ross. London 1895. repr. r 
423, n. 3). 

According to Minorsky, LAf(i)djan/LAhidiAa 
hidjAa are variants of LAr (Ldhldidn, in El*; tfui 
407 ff .) LAhfdjAn and its variants are widely 
presented in GUAn and elsewhere, (in Adbarbayd 
in FArs, in DagfcistAn, etc.: Minorsky, ibid.; 
also W. Eilers in ArO, xiii [1954I. n. 174). 

Variants of LAr have led to some confusions. T 
although Yakut (iv, 340-1) has established a 
tinction between "LArdjAn" and ••LAriz”, atten 
have been made to discern in the latter topoi 
the arabised form of Lari£JjAn (Marquart, 127. 1 
Lariz is presented sometimes as a district of Ji 
ristan (Ibn KhurradAdhbih. 119; Ibn al-Faklh, 3 
sometimes as a village provided with a fortres: 
two days’ distance from Amul, on which it is 
pendent (Yakut, iv, 341); its prominent citi; 
are known by the nisha of al-Lariz! (Yakut, Sam c J 
According to Rabino (130), LAriz is probably La 
a village in the district of Amul, better known 
the name of Kal‘a Lariz. 
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217-36; H. Brugsch, Reise tier K. Preuss. Gcsand- 
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Geogr. Ges., Vienna 11876), 113-42; CH /: Cambridge 
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Farhang-i diughr&fiy&H-yi Iran, ed. Razraara. 
Tehran 1328-32/1949-53; W. Eilers, Der Name 
Demavend, in Ar O, xxii (1954), 267 - 374 ; xxiv 
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B. Hourcadc, Les no modes d\t LAr face atix pro¬ 
blems de l'expansion de Tike ran, in Revue giographi- 
que de I'Est (1977), *-2, 37-31; idem and A. Tual, 
Documents four Vetude de la repartition de quefques 
traits Cut turds dans la region de Tihiran. i. Albers 
central, CNRS, Paris 1979; Ibn Isfandiyar, Ta'rikh- 
i T&b*ristdn, cd. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1320/1941, 
(in three kisms), abridged tr. E. G. Browne, GMS ii, 
Leiden 1905; Husayn Kariman, Ray-i basldti 
(RB), Tehran 1345/1966; idem, Kasran ( Kith- 
wa»), Tehran 2536/1977; Dr T. Kotschy, Erfor- 
schung und Besteigung des Vulkans Demavend, in 
Petermanns Miiteilungen (1859), ig-68; L&htfif, 
Ta 3 rtkh-i Khdni . ed. M. Sutuda, Tehran 1352/1973; 
Ism a‘II MahdjuxT, Ta’rikh-i Mdzandardn, i* . Sari 
1345/1966; Mar‘ashl, TT: Mir Sayyld Zabir al- 
Dln Mar'ashI, Tn 3 rikh-i Jabaristdn m Ruydn va 
Mdsandardn, ed. M. H. Tasbihi, Tehran 1345/1966; 
idem, Ta 3 rihh-i Gilan va Daylamistdn ( TO), ed. 
M. Sutuda, Tehran 1347/1965 ; Mir Timur Mar'ashI, 
Ta 3 rikh-i khanddn-i Mar e ashi-i Mdzandaran, cd. 
Sutuda, Tehran 2536/1977; J. Marquart. ErdnSahr, 
Berlin 1901; V. Minorskv, Ldr, in ET 1 ; idem, 
Hudud al- c dlatn (anon.), translation and comment¬ 
ary, GMS, u.s. xi, 1970*. ed. M. Sutuda, Tehran 
1340/1961; G. Napier, Extracts from a diary of a 
tour in Khordssan and notes on the Eastern A Ibourz, 
inJRGS (1876), 62-171, at I27ff.; M. Nicolas, Ex¬ 
cursion au Demavend, in Bull, de la SociiU de Geo¬ 
graphic, Paris 1861, no. 2, 97 -H 2 . at 101; X. de 
Planhol, Un haul pays dit nersunt aride de VAlban : 
U LaruHan (haute valUe du Hardz), in Recherche s 
sur la geographic, humaint de. VIran septentrional, 
MSmoires et Documents, ix, CNRS, Paris 1964, 
17-36; H. L. Rabino, Mdzandaran and Astarabdd, 
GMS, n.s. vii, 1928; P. Schwarz, Iran, repr. 
Hildesheim-New York 1969; E. Stack, Six months 
in Persia, London 1882, n, 172 ff.; A. F. Stahl, 
Reisen in Nord und Zer.trat Persten, in Petermanns 
Mitt., Erganzungshaft 1x8 (1895), *0; W. Taylour 
Thomson, An account of the ascent of mount Dema- 
vatd, near Teheran, in Sept. T837 , in JRGS, viii 
(1838), 109-14; H. L. Wells, Across the Elburz 
mountains to the Caspian sea, in Scottish Geo¬ 
graphical Magazine (1898). 1-9; Yazdl: Djaiai 
al-DIn Munadjdjim Yazdl, Ta'rikk-i < Abbdsi, ms. 
B.L., Or. 6263. (J. Calmard) 

LAr, LARISTAn, a Persian toponym which, in 
various forms (Lar, Lid, U<lh, Liz, Alar, etc.) 


denotes an important town of Fars and its 
surrounding region (Lar and Laristan), an 
island and an islet in the Persian Gulf, and 
various villages and a region of pastures in southern 
Persia (Lar and Laridj&n). 

2. The town of Lar (lat. 27° 4 *' N., long. 
54 0 20' E.) is the chef-lieu of a shahristdn (which has 
become afarmdsddrl; see Laristan, below) of the prov¬ 
ince of Ears (ustdn-i Furs). It is situated on one of 
the roads connecting Shiraz [q.v.'] with the Persian 
Gulf ports and the Sea of ‘(Jinan (Darya-yi ‘Uraan), 
366 km. from Shiraz. 306 km. from Bandar Linga 
[tf.v.] and 259 km. from Bandar ‘Abbas (y.v.J. Lar 
is an old station on the caravan route (9th'12 th/15 th- 
18th centuries), and lies at a height of 909 m. in a 
moderately mountainous region (ca. 1,000 to 2,000 m. 
high). Because of the region’s aridity, the town’s 
drinking water comes from wells and from cisterns 
for collecting rain-water (birkas). For irrigation, a 
network of kandts is used. Unlike other towns 
in Fars, and despite earthquakes, Lar has retained 
relatively well its former appearance, e.g. in its 
wind-towers ( bdd-girs [q.v. in Suppl.j), its labyrinths 
of streets, alleys, etc. Only a single new avenue, the 
Khiyaban-i Hiimnat, crosses the town from north 
to south. The most interesting monuments comprise: 

(1) The stone-built fortress Azhdaha Paykar 
(“having a dragon’s body”) which dominates the 
town from a rocky spur. According to legend, its 
well contains an array and treasures belonging to the 
Ka’im-i Al-i Muliammad (see the extracts from the 
Tuhfai al-gfjara’ib. ms. of the B.L., Or. 10999. ed. 
J. Aubin in Farhang-i frdn-zamin, vi/2-3 [i 337 /i 958 ]» 
177). The ancient castle of the kingdom of Lar is 
said to have been destroyed by an earthquake in 
1593 (the ruins are mentioned by rzth century 
European travellers; see Calmard, 150). The region 
ic full of fortified places, in particular, at Gira£h, 
most of them in ruins (on the kaPas of LSc, see the 
Mukktasar-i Mufid, ed. Aubin, in ibid., 174). 

(2) The Bazar-i Kaysariyva ("imperial market”) 
which forms, with the caravanserais surrounding it, 
a remarkable architectural ensemble. This is a covered 
bazaar of the tahdr suk type (i.e. cruciform, with 
four streets for merchants and artisans, or four 
sides), with an alinost-square plan (117 «»* E.-W., 
124 m. N'.-S.). It is built out of dressed masonry 
covered with stucco. Its dome (fdh, gunbad ) is 18 in. 
high, and has a bdd-gir providing fresh air and 
ventilation. Inscriptions indicate various dates of 
building or reconstruction: under Shah ‘Abbas in 
roi4/i6o5-6, by tfadidil Ranbar ‘All Beg J)hu '1-Kadr 
(see Fasft*!. ii, 283), and under Nasir al-Dlu Shah in 
1300/1882-3, by Fatb ‘AH Khan, governor of Fars. 
This bazar was allegedly the model of the Bazar-i 
Kay?ariyya of Isfahan (built 1029/1620) and of the 
Bazar-i Wakit of Shiraz (see Allah Kul! Island, 
Bdzar-i Kaysariyya-yi Ldr , in Hnnar wa Mardum, 
no. 139 [*353/1974], 70-3; this article makes no 
mention of the evidence from European travellers 
of the Safawid period, for which see Calmard. 154, 
and below). 

(3) The Masdjid-i Djum‘a, for which wc have no 
exact, historical description. Ibn Battuta mentions 
a dervish convent (zawiya, i.e. khdnakdh) of the 
famous Shaykh Abu Dulaf Muhammad. At the 
opening of the 17th century, there was situated near 
the Kaysariyya bazaar "a very great mosque, the only 
one of the town ”; it contained the marble tomb of 
a saint constructed "in a fine court outside the mos¬ 
que” (Rebelo, 109). A marbJe mihrab of Gudjrati 
style, allegedly dating from the 8th/r4th century 
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Map I. The routes from Shiraz to the Gulf via LAr (1638*1706). (After Jacqueline Calmard, Ijs routes de 

Chiras au Golfe Persique.) 


1. Shiraz-Lar-Bandar c Abbdsi 


Mandelslo 

Basting de Oude 

La Boullaye-Le-Gouz 

De Bourges 

Tavernier 

TMvenot 

Struys 

Chardin 

Melton 

Fryer 

Fryer 

Van I-eenen 
De Bruijn 


1638, February 
1645, March 
1649. March 
1661, October 
1665, March 
1665, March 
1672, March 

1674, March 

1675, September 

1677, January 

1678, October 
x 7 or, April 

1705, August-September 


2 . Bandar ( A bbasi-Lar-Shiraz 

De Bourges t 66 r, May 


Tavernier 

Th 6 venot 

Pdtis de la Croix 

Fryer 

Fryer 

De Bruiju 


1665, September 
1665, September 
1674. July 
1676, June 
1678, May 
1706. October 


3. Shirdz-Ldr-Batular Kune 


Gcmelli Carreri 
Morelli 

Pereira Fidalgo 
I*. M. di San Siro 


1694, September 
1694. October 
1697. June 
1697. June 


4. Bandar Hung-Lar-Shiraz 

P. de la S. Trinity 1640, March* 

Hedges 1685, July 

Pereira Fidalgo 1696, July-August 


and coming from Lar, is preserved in the FArs j 
Museum at Shiraz. This midrib poses an historical 
problem; was it brought to Persia in its present 
state? And were the inscriptions on it added in 
Persia? (see R. Howard. The Lar mihrab, in Art and 
Archaeology Research Papers, ix (April 1976], 24-5. 
with a photograph which does not permit the 
decipherment of the inscriptions). 

L 3 r is divided into 14 quarters ( kuy ). Like most 
modem Persian towns, it now takes in several subur¬ 
ban areas. It has all the organs of civil administra¬ 
tion, a military garrison, schools (a dablristin and 
four dabistans) and an airport (to the south-east of 
the town). Although the climate of LAr is relatively 
more tolerable than that of the Gulf coasts, various 
illnesses are rife there, in particular trachoma and 
filiarosis, both for long endemic in the region. The 
demography of the town has followed the evolving 
of the natural conditions and the historical and 


economic vicissitudes of the region (see below). 

2. LAristAn. Geographical sketch. .As a province 
of southern Persia on the Shlr&z—Bandar *Abb£s 
axis, LAristAn is generally reckoned as part of the 
garmslrdt or warm regions of FArs, with which it 
was integrated at the opening of the ntfc/i 7 th 
century. Since its influence spread over the neigh¬ 
bouring regions (see Map 2), its natural borders 
have fluctuated. In general, they may be fixed as 
follows. In the north-east and north, the old regions 
of Sab‘a (centred on Furg) and of the Shabankiia 
(centred on Idj, now IstahbanAt; LaristAn takes in 
OiOytim, to the south of the DArab). In the east, 
along a line passing half-way between j-Jjahrum and 
DjQyum and connecting with the Gulf littoral in 
the region of Gawbandl (embracing the lands of 
Bid Shahr, Khundi. ‘AlAmarwdasht and Galladar). 
In the south, the Gulf littoral (ports and islands 
of the Gulf of c Um 5 n, embracing Lasht 3 * 1 . Jrom Ca P € 
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Map 2. LfinsLm and its dependencies in the 19th century, after the Fars-nama-yi Xdfiri. 


number 

fill tiya 

ka^aba 

number 
of villages 

position in rela¬ 
tionship to Lar 

1 

BIkha-vi Al^hAin* •• 

B.iyram 

10 

west 

2 

Blkha-yi Tal* 

A>likaufu» 

10 

south-west 

3 

DT «1 Shahr 

(Bid Shahr) 

23 

north-west 

4 

nj&yum 

(IJjflyuin) 

*5 

north-west 

3 

I 2 iahangtriyya/£ 2 iuhOngTra 

Bastak 


south 

6 

Khundi 

(Khundi) 

29 

north-west 

7 

ShIb-KQh-1 L&ristftn 

Bandar Carak 

41 

south 

8 

FQmist&n-i Lflrtotan" 

Gawbandl 

13 

south-west 

9 

Kawristan/ KaQristftn 

(KasHslil) 

4 

east 

xo 

Linga 

Bandar Linga 

12 

south-east 

IX 

Mazft’idjAii 

(Iz;.d-kh* 5 st) 

6 

north-east 

12 

MudAf&t-i Sjiahr-i Lar 

L;ir 

34 

central 

>3 

'AlA-marw-dasht 

('Ald-marw-dasht) ? 

west 

*4 

FSl-u-Galladir 

(GalladAr) 

43 

west 

>3 

Sab‘a-u*F'urg 

(F’lrg) 

(7 buluks ) north-east 


• BlJ<ha, meaning a steep-sided valley, derived from bSkh, "river-bed”, in Laristanl (Iktidari, Far hang ). 

•• FOmistftn, from /dm, meaning “corn" in vernacular Persian. 


Kaband to Bandar 'Abb&s. In the east, KawrisUn. 

In formor times, certain adjoining regions (such as 
Furg, T^nim and Hurmur.) have been on occasion 
attached to Firs, on others to Kirm&n; Kawristan/ 
KawurisUn was taken over by the Shab&ukara in 
the 7ih/i)th century (see below, on history). 

As noted by numerous travellers, this region has 
distinct geographical features. Nevertheless, it has 
never formed the object of detailed geological studies; 
as in regard to archaeology (see below), only the 
peripheral zones have been studied. The region is 
situated to the south of the main spine of the Zagros 
(the "Main Zagros thrust line", according to A. ' 
Ruttner and J. Stocklin, in Bull. Amer. Assoc. 0/ 
Petroleum Geologists [1968]), i.e. on the edge of the 
Arabian formation-level which juts forth a salient 


into the region of Bandar c Abbas. In certain marginal 
zones belonging to the Cretaceous period there are 
included some Eocene period formations, such as 
the "Ginau series" (at Kuh-i Ginaw; see Pilgrim 
[1924]. 59 fh). The autochthonous, marginal folds 
which make up the mountainous terrain which is 
characteristic of LaristSn are clearly marked out. 
With their east-west orientation, they are made 
up from a basis of an epicontinental sedimentation; 
their composition (calcareous rocks, marls and gyp¬ 
sums) suggests the existence of fairly shallow seas. 
In their immediate vicinity are often found domes of 
salt, generally considered as being of Cambrian 
origin. The main concentration of these domes of 
salt is located in one part and another of a line 
connecting Lar and Bandar ‘Abbas (see J. V. Harri- 
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son, in Camb. hist, of Iran , i, 179 with map). These 
marginal folds are closed on the south by the I<0h-i 
Khamlr (opposite the island of Kighm fy.v.]), which 
is made up of calcareous rocks described as "foetid 
or putrid” (hippuritic limestone) belonging to the 
structure bearing the special name of the "Khamlr 
series" (see Pilgrim (X924J, 15, 60). The "Hurmuz 
scries", conglomerates of rock found on the periphe¬ 
ries of most of thes* salt domes, stretch as far east as 
Tamm and KirmAn and possibly further in to 
LAristAn (Pilgrim classes them as Jurassic, ibid., 16, 
and Harrison as Cambrian, ibid., 115). 

The orography of the region is characterised by a 
relief which is lower than elsewhere in Fars (es¬ 
pecially along the axes JihlrAz-Bushire and ShlrAz- 
Bandar TAhir!) or further to the east in MakrAn. 
Along the Eiahrum-LAr road, the highest point is 
2,ioo m., and only along the edges of LAristAn 
is the 3,000 m. mark passed (KGh-i Furgtin, 3.280 m). 
Elsewhere, heights are more usually between, 1,000 
and 2,000 m. LAristAn suffers from frequent earth¬ 
quakes. some of which have been described or noted 
by chroniclers and travellers: six have been counted 
between *953 and i960. In 1960, one of them caused 
much destruction and numerous casualties at Lar 
and Girlish (see photographs in the National Geo¬ 
graphic Magtmnc [Jan. 1961], 68-9). The hydrography 
of LAristAn is very clearly marked by aridity. Except 
along the margins, snow does not remain long in 
winter, and the rainfall is feeble (at the most, xoo- 
200 mm. per annum). The water intended for con¬ 
sumption or for irrigation is frequently brackish 
(sec below). The rivers with a regular flow are very 
erratic; rainstorms gouge out ravines across crossing- 
routes, and floods are often the cause of catastrophes. 
The most important river—known, with local 
variants, as the Rud-Khana-yi Shur Mihrarv runs 
from west to east, from the dihistdn of Faramarzau 
to Bandar Khamlr. It is totally useless for agriculture; 
its flow is very feeble, and it can be forded at all 
seasons (RarmSrA, Farhang-i ttiugfird/iya-yi Iran, 
vii, 208). 

The region has a sub-tropical climate, hot and 
humid along the coasts, arrid and torrid in the in¬ 
terior (see A. H. Adle. Regions clnrtatujues el vegetation 
en Iran. Tehran i960. Persian text 40-1, Fr. text 
8-9). Although certain traces of a continental climate 
may be felt at LAr (untouched by the monsoons), 
the variations of daytime and nocturnal temperature 
are small, and towards the Gulf, the temperatures 
become torrid (Calmard, 94 ff.). Winter cold is only 
met with along the Mr-Diahruin route. In LAr, 
the houses are cooled by bad-girs (ibid ., 95), and 
beyond K a wrist an, a drying wind called bdd-i 
samtfw1 ("poisonous”) blows (ibid., 97). There is a 
great contrast between the plains of the littoral 
affected by the monsoons (with a hot and humid 
climate) and the upland regions (mountains, elevated 
plains and desolaie plateaux) of the interior which 
have a dry climate, with inild winters and very hot 
summers. The palm-groves of the interior offer, 
however, shelter for the coastal peoples at the 
period of greatest heat. 

Socio-religious aspects. The story of the population 
of LAristan is an extremely complex one. Hetero¬ 
geneous groups have been subsequently added to 
an ancient Iranian stratum of agriculturists and 
pastoralists. Elements described as Mongol were 
still in course of sedentarisation in the KurbAI 
district at the end of the 7th/t3th century (Aubin, 
Lar mUUvale, n. 24). The presence of Turkmens, 
who intervened in the affairs of LAr at the beginning 


of the 14th century, presents an historical problem 
(ibid., 496, and below). From the xoth/x6th century 
onwards, travellers mention the presence of numerous 
nomads. KashkA’I groups spent the winter in the 
Khundi district (Le Fars, 17, 2x). Some BaharlO 
had become sedentarised and lived in tents on the 
plain of Yazd-i Kh w 5 st (ibid., 27). Some BA?iri spent 
the winter in the districts of SarwistAn and KurbAI, 
and some Nafar occasionally passed the winter in 
LAristAn (ibid., 31-2). Some nomadic or semi-nomadic 
families (lira) of Turkish origin have been recorded 
at Durz, SayibAu, Karmasta(dj). $abrA-yi BAgb, 
Ashkanan, Bid Shahr and DiOvuin: and some 
Arabs and Ba§irT at Djuyuni, Harm, KAriyAn and 
Bid Shahr (see the names in RazmArA, Farhang, 
vii, 209: IktidArT, LK. 15). There are sedentary 
Arab elements along the coasts, at Bandar c AbbAs, 
1 at Bandar Linga (KawSsim known locally as 
DiawAsim) and in the interior (notably the Dja- 
hAnglriyya/Quhflnglra, cf. the |of Bastak). 
The Banyans, Hindu merchants also called MultAnls 
(numerous at Bandar ‘AbbAs and at Bandar Knrig 
in the Safawid period), used to play an outstanding 
commercial role, and there are still residual groups 
of Hindus in LaristAn. There used to exist an im¬ 
portant Jewish community at LAr, GilSr, Cjahrum 
and Hurmuz, and L 5 r was a centre of Hebraic 
learning. At the beginning of the iith/t 7 th century, 
a Jew from Lar became a convert to Islam, assumed 
the name of Abu 'I-Hasan LAri and secured from 
the Sljl*! < u/amJ > the putting-into-force of discrim¬ 
inatory measures against the Jews. These measures 
were incorporated in a code to be applied to all the 
Jews of Persia, who had to wear special, distinctive 
clothing (a hat or piece of coloured cloth), and they 
underwent various persecutions under ‘AbbAs I 
and his successors. In the 19th century, there were 
massacres, forcible conversions, expulsions, etc., and 
the Jews of Ur, J>jahruin, Fas 4 , etc. emigrated 
to ShlrAz (the main items of bibliography about the 
Jews of LAr are to be found in L. Loeb, The Jews of 
Southwest Iran, a study of cultural persistence, diss. 
Columbia University 1970. 31 ft., with translations 
of the '‘restrictionary codes", Appx. I, and chronolo¬ 
gical lists of intimidatory measures, Appx. II; 011 
Abu 'l-Hasan LArl, see also Habib Uwl (Levy), 
i TaVf&i-i Yakiid-i bin, Tehran 1339/1960, iii, 
*U ff.). 

Islam in LAristAn was notable for the preponderant 
influence of the Sunni farlfias or dervish orders; the 
IsbAklyya/Mursbidiyya, the DAnyAliyya (at Khundi 
and LAr), the Ban! ‘AbbftsI (at Bastak), etc. The 
Twelver ShPism imposed by the $afawids only 
succeeded in implanting itself in LAristAn to a 
partial extent, and numerous troubles broke out in 
the post-§afawid period, in th« 18th and 19th 
centuries (see Aubin, Les sunnites du Ldreslan, and 
below). The dichotomy thus created remains very 
apparent today, since the greater part of the urban 
and village communities are in majority Shaft*! 
Sunnis. The sedentary Arabs of southern Laristan 
are Sunnis. Amongst Ihe tribal groups, it appears 
that today, only ihe Turkish tribes are both nomadic 
and Shifts (Aubin, op.cit., 157 n. 8 ). Non-Islamic 
practices have been noted among the peoples of 
African origin along the coasts and in the islands 
(see below, on LArak). 

The population structure has been heavily affected 
by natural factors: earthquakes, floods, droughts, 
polluted water sources, locust-plagues, etc. These 
last have been the cause of dearths and illnesses: oph¬ 
thalmia (from the sand storms), malaria, dysentery, 
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and above all the filiarosis peculiar to Ldristhn, 
caused by a parasite present in particular in the 
stagnant water of cisterns, the guinea-worm or 
Filar ui mcduunsn, payatr/piyik in Persian and pcv< 
in LArist&n (see I ktidArl. Far hang, 67). Accidents of 
history have also been the cause of depopulation 
(destructions, sackings, massacres, exoduses, de¬ 
portations, etc.). Despite the relative economic 
florescence of the region during the I4th-i8th 
centuries, the LAris have continued to emigrate, 
above all towards Muslim India, where they have 
served in the army and in the administration. 

Taking into account the lack of preciseness in 
the evidence, the demography of the region as a 
whole is diflicult to delineate. The only data which 
are even a little sure concern the town of Lar itself, 
and these are given below (unless there is an indica¬ 
tion to the contrary, these items of information 
pertain to the town or the urban agglomeration of 
L&r; one should reckon 6 persons per family or 
household): 4,000 heads of families in * 5*3 (Tcnreiro); 
4,000 households in 1638 (Manddslo); 50,000 in¬ 
habitants at the beginning of the r8th century 
(English estimate); 13,000 inhabitants in 1808 (a 
figure given to Duprd, who found it exaggerated); 
1,200 households in x88t (information given to 
Stack, who estimated the population at 6,000 
inhabitants); 2,500 families (i 9 » 3 ); 11,656 inhabi¬ 
tants (ca. 1950); 14,188 inhabitants (1 93 <») i 17.000 
inhabitants (1960 estimate). In 1966, the thahristdn 
comprised 1 37.303 inhabitants and the town of 1-Ar 
37,198. The preliminary results of the 1976 census 
(the only information so far published) deal only 
with the sfiahristan of LAr, and give a population of 
183,369, 52,465 being urban and 130,904 rural 
dwellers. 

Language and literatures. In addition to Persian, 
Arabic (spoken on the coasts) and Turkish, LAristan 
has its own particular dialect, which has been used 
by popular poets of the region; their verses have been 
partly gathered together in written form and studied 
(see the references in Miuorsky’s El 1 article). Some 
proverbs in Idristdni have been published (IfetidArl, 
in FIZ, xi/2-3 l* 333 /* 934 j. * 33 * 33 ). ** well as 
vocabularies; K. Kamioka and M. Vaniada, Lareslam 
studies . i. Lari basic 1 Kxabulary, Tokyo 1979 (not 
seen). Some works in Judaeo-Persian have been 
written at L 5 r, which must have been the centre 
for a school of scribes, translators, copyists, etc. (see 
Loeb, op. ci*., 49 ff.). The fate of the Jew’s of L&r 
has been put into Persian verses (mixed with dia¬ 
lectal terras) by the Jewish poets (on whom see 
Habib LiwI, op.cil., 270-1), notably by RAbA*! 
Lutf KSihanl and BAba^ FarhAd KA^anl (died at 
length by LiwI, 224 ff.). 

Numerous litterateurs originally from I-ArtsUn 
have written m Persian in all the literary genres: 
poetry, grammar, philosophy, mysticism, /i$A, 
historiography, etc. (see the lists cited by Raid, 
Ha/i iflim, ms. India Off. Libr., cat. Eth 4 , i, 397, 
fol. ina-b; FasS*I, ii, 284 ff.; IfctidArl, LK, 135-203. 
To these one should add Nimdihl, a writer of the 
9th/i5th century, on whom see Aubin, in REI [1967], 
6i-8x; Karamatl [idem, Les sunnites du Ldrestdn, 
tJ 3 ]i Shaykh Ahmad Fafclhl (*&uL, 170 n. 1]; etc.). 

Economic aspects. Though generally considered 
as one of the poorest regions of Persia, LAristAn 
is not without natural resources. Sulphur is found 
in many places, and is fairly easily exploitable: in 
the coastal regions, at Bustana (to the west of Bandar 
Linga) and at Khamlr (to the east of bandar Linga) ; 
in the interior, at Karmusta(dj), to the south-east 


of Lar, etc. In the 19th century, the sulphur mines 
of Laristan were quite productive (see Pilgrim 
1 (1908]. «55 [i 9 iX J# 343 **•)• Gypsum [gad) is 
frequent everywhere, and is easily exploitable along 
the littoral (Pilgrim (1908), 157-8). The iron ore and 
the salt of the “Hurmuz series" are more difficult 
to exploit. There is also some copper, unexploited, 
at "Karinoussah" ” Karmusta(dj), see Duprd, i, 
431. Saltpetre, taken from uitrous lands and abun¬ 
dant in the region of Lar, yields material for gun¬ 
powder (at GirAsh, to the east of Lar; Dupr6, loc. cit.). 
On the minerals of Laristan, see also FasaT, ii, 
338-0. After having been famous for its bows (see 
I below). LAr was also famed for its firearms (Calmard, 
157). Various manufactories existed at Evaz {ca. 

I 30 km. north-east of Lar; see Dupr6, loc. cit.; KarA- 
matl, 48-9). 

The natural vegetation covering is fairly meagre. 
However, Laristan is relatively well-wooded. There 
are to be found varieties of tamarisk, acacias, conifers 
(Adle, op.cil,, 10), and the jujube tree {kundr) is 
also to be found. The gaz wood, which is very hard 
and solid, is used for cabinet-making and for timber 
framing. Various spiny shrubs, such as the kahiir, 
are enjoyed by camels. The region falls completely 
within the date-palm zone, which is cultivated in 
the oases of the interior. The date harvest occupies 
a seasonal work-force, and as well as dates, cotton, 
tobacco (of good quality) and mustard arc grown 
and exported (Lt Pars, 163). In some places, opium 
poppies, sesame, etc. arc cultivated. On the stouy 
plains between Lar and Bandar 'AbbAs, asafoetida, 
the exudation from the roots of certain varieties of 
Ferula Joctida, used in the pharmacopeia as far as 
in Europe, is gathered (Calmard, 115-16). Amongst 
products of an animal origin, the "bezoar" has been 
noted (see below). One should also note the raising 
of and trafficking in camels (Dupre, i, 44 »5 L* Ears, 
163); a similar trade in horses, exported to India 
I (see below'|; and one in sheep, whose skins were the 
subject of an extensive trade throughout all of 
1 LAris t An (Duprt, i, 453). 

The basic problem remains that of water-supply. 
I The water from wells and watercourses is most 
often brackish. Cisterns for rain water (fcirAas), 
in various patterns (hesagoual, circular, etc.), are 
to be found in all the inhabited spots and at road 
stages. F.xcept in certain regions of the north, 
in particular at those of EjQyum and Khundi, where 
irrigation by ftandts, wells (gdwMAs) and spriugs is 
found, dry farming is generally done (daymf, see 
RazmArA, Farkang, vii, 209). In the date-palm oases 
of the interior, these are olten consumed on the spot. 
, In addition to dales, the food supply comes, according 
to local possibilities, from cereals, products of 
market-gardening, citrous fruits, specimens of the 
gourd family, milk products (cows, goats, sheep), 
poultry, etc. Travellers have noticed the abundance 
of game (ibexes, mouflons, partridges, quails) and 
the excellent truffles of LAr. On occasion, grasshop¬ 
pers are also appreciated (Calmard, 120-1). Along 
the coasts and elsewhere in LAristAn, fish is fed to 
animals, including to camels, asses and even to 
bovines and sheep {ibid., 124). There is a condiment, 
peculiar to the regiou, made from a fish base and 
■ spices {mdhhiba or mdyAba, called mahva in LAristAnf; 
I see IfetidArl, Farkang, 203-4, and FasA 9 !, ii, 283, 
I where its making is described). 

As well as the making of arms, local products in- 
1 elude cotton cloths and carpets (fiiim, fdlis). 
Except in period of disturbance, the agro-pastoral 
sedentary and the nomadic economics complement 
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each other (i.e. exchange of agricultural products 
and manufactured goods for the products of stock- 
rearing, carpets, etc.). 

The economy of LAristan was relatively pros¬ 
perous in the 9th/i5th to the x2th/x8th centuries, 
but suffered in the post-§afawid disturbances and 
the interruption and ending of international trade 
(see below). The profession of caravaneer (coupled 
with the rearing of camels, males, asses, etc.) used 
to occupy an important proportion of both the town 
and rural population. From this economic activity 
in the past, the people of Lins tan have retained an 
interest in the commcrical life; one meets, above all 
along the Gulf shores, numerous peddlers (pilawar s). 
Also, the profession of arms (cf. the famous lufanglis) 
has continued to attract a good number of LAris. 

Historical evolution. Laristan or the land of Lfir 
does not emerge clearly in Persian history till the 
7th-8th/i3th-x4th centuries. Until then—apart from 
a few sparse items of information about the neigh¬ 
bouring regions or about certain small places (Yakut 
speaks of “Diuwavm Abl AIjmad", i.e. Djuyum)— 
its past belongs almost exclusively to the little 
known history of the kingdom of Lar. There are 
doubts concerning the localisation of this last 
according to mythical or legendary history. Minorsky 
(£/' art. Ldr) proposed to equate it with the land 
of the dragon Haft&n Bokht (or the Haftv&d of 
Firdawsl's Shdh-ndtita) which Ardashlr Papakan 
killed. This dragon is said to have lived in the 
village of Alflr in the rustdk of Ko$ij 3 rAn, one of the 
rustSIt s berdering on the Gulf of the province of 
Ardashlr Khurrn (al-Tabari, i, 820). The variants 
GulAx ( Kdntdmak, tr. Noldcke, 30), Ko^aran (ibid.) 
or Kucjj'&r&n (ShSh-tuitna, ed. Mohl, v, 308) do not 
help in identifying It. AlAr is the name of an island 
(see below); Kudj&r, in the bulSk of Gallad&r (FasaT, 
Fihrist), borders on LAris tan (of which it forms part, 
in the large sense). At the present day, one finds 
several villages in L&ristAn whose names might well 
be variants of Gul&r (Iktidari, LK t 46 n. 2; Gilar 
belongs to the ba khsh of £)jQyum, RazmirA, Far hang, 
vii, 202). But there is also a Kulir in the shahristdn 
of Bii-shahr (ibid., 187), a KOlar in the bulik of 
CahSr nabiya (I asi*!, Fihnst), etc. 

Thus the localisation of the land of the dragon 
HaftvAd within the imprecise borders of Ardashlr 
Khurra (also called IrAhistAn) remains problematical. 
Moreover, a legend which could have some basis of 
genuineness places the home of HaltvAd in the region 
of Bam (Aubin, Lar midiivale, n. 3)* The place-name 
Marak-i LSrAn appears in the Bundahi^n (D. Mou- 
chizadeh, Topo graph ischc-h i storischc Studirn sum 
iranischen N'alionalepos, Wiesbaden 1975, 141). A 
village called Lin exists in the shahristdn of Cih 
Bah Sr (in the old ustdn of KirmAn wa MakrAn). 
populated by Sunni Balfids (pop. 220 in co. 1950, 
see RazmSra, Farhang, viii, 383). 

According to a bayt attributed to FirdawsI (lacking 
in the known editions of the Sh&h-ndma, but cited 
in the Burhan~i whence Vullers, Lexicon, s.v. 
Lad\ Fasab, ii, 283, etc.), the town or region of "Lad" 
was allegedly "given" to Gurgin MllSd by the 
KayAnid Kav-Khusraw when he renounced the world 
and distributed the Persian lands to his dignitaries. 
The passage from d to r is found in Armenian, in 
TSti (Minorsky, £/' art. Ldr\ J. Darmesteter, 
Etudes iraniennts, i, 73 ) and in various Iranian 
dialects (see G. Lazard, La langur des plus ancient 
monuments de la prose per sane, Paris 1963, Z56). 
Previously, Lad seems to have had another name 
(AAA, tr. Savory, ii, 807). 


According to a legend as generally current in 
southern Persia as in LaristAn, the people of L&r in 
l'dre arc said to have come from Lar at DamAwand 
(see LAr and LAn^An), whose cold climate in winter 
they were unable to endure (FasAT, ii, 281 ff.). 
Although one can hardly use this legend as historical 
material, there are toponymical resemblances be¬ 
tween the two places: Kuh-i Alburz in both places 
(to the south-east of Djahrum in Laristan); a defile 
( gardana ) KulOn-i Bastak of Lar at DamAwand 
(Laridjin) and the settlement of Bastak in Lariat An 
(Iktidari, LK, 4 7, n. 4; Muwahbid, Bastak, 6). 

According to another tradition, the foundation 
of LAr came from one Balagh (Valakhsh), son of 
Flruz (PSroz), see RazmirA, Farhang , vii, 209, 
and Dihlciuda, LN, s.v. Ur. 

Archaeological information gives us only very 
imprecise material on the past of Laristan. Investi¬ 
gations have revealed numerous "SSsanid” traces, 
above all in the western border district. On Galladar 
(formerly KhundjufAl), sec Sir Aurcl Stein, Archaeo¬ 
logical reconnaissances in North-Western India and 
South-Eastern Iran, London 1937. 213-25; on the 
tahdr-fdbs of KiriyAn and of MabalRa, near Fishvar, 
see L. Vandcn Berghe, in Iranica Antiqua, i (1961), 
drawing, 196, and maps; Aubin, Lar vtldidvale, 
n. 3; idem, Survte de Shildw, and for an archaeolo¬ 
gical survey in southern LAristAn, sec Stein, in GJ, 
Ixxxiii/z (1934), 130 ff. 

The list of princes of LAr, from Gurgin Mil Ad up 
to the 16th century, has been partially reconstructed 
by J. Aubin from the $afawjd (above all, 

from GhaffArl. Duihdn-dtd, ms. B.L. Or. 141, Add. 
7649/1; RAzI, Haft ikllm, ms. I.O.L. (cat. EthA, i, 
397 ) and ms. I 3 .N. Paris, Suppl. persan, 337; Hasan 
Beg, Absan al-tauurikh, nis. B.L. Or. 1649; Mtinedj- 
diirn-Bashl’s $abd y ij al-akkbar (cf. IktidArl, LK, 69- 
7 ») add nothing to this list, which replaces that of 
Minorsky in £/‘ art., based on a single ms. of the 
Djahdn-dra). Information on this princely family 
only becomes reliable after 594/1198. Between the 
7 tb/x 3 th and ioth/i6th centuries fifteen amirs 
followed each other, son succeeding father. But the 
list has some vague points; Urn Battuta's evidence 
(according to him, the sultan of LAr was a Turkmen 
and not a descendant of MTIAU) and that of other 
sources docs not tally. Also, the chronology becomes 
uncertain for the last five reigns, in the io/i6th 
century, Lar midiivale, 496 ff.). 

As Aubin has pointed out, the problem of the “rise" 
of Lar in the 13th and 14th centuries can only be 
approached indirectly, as a reflex of the establish¬ 
ment of a new route Hurmuz-LAr*ShIrAz (op.cit., 
49r). This particular problem is connected with the 
more general one of the evolution of the maritime 
outlets of Fare and KirmAn. The ruin of SlrAf 
(5th/nth century) and its problematical survival 
linked to the development of the island of Kays/KBh 
[see Kays] (6th-8tb/12 th-14 th centuries) caused ail 
eastwards displacement of the ports and routes of 
the Persian Gulf. New towns grew up in the garmsirtU 
of Fire: first of all Fftl/BAl, a place to which the 
SlrAfls, menaced by the Gulf pirates and the tribes 
of the interior, could fall back, and then Khundr. 
situated at the crossroads of the garm-sirat routes, 
on the Kays-Shlraz axis and the transversal axis 
towards LAr and Hormuz. In the 7th-8th/i3th-f4th 
centuries, a complicated play of interests brought 
the various socio-economic small groups and local 
powers into conflict. Around 700/X300, the dervishes 
of Kljundi secured from the Tib! merchants the 
cession of the isle of Djarun to the princes of Hurmuz, 
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and these last acknowledged them till the time of the 
Portuguese domination (Aubin, Princes d'Or muz, 
94-5: Svrvte de Skildu, 26). Around 700/1300 also 
Kays was occupied by the Ormuzis, and henceforth, 
the International transit trade via Humiuz and the 
Kays-JjfclrAz route was abandonned. 

Although LAr is described in the 8th/i4th century 
as a prosperous town (by Ibn Battuta, see below), 
it does not seem to have played any important 
political role nor to have excited the envy of its 
neighbours in mediaeval Persia. The sole exception 
to this state of aflairs seems to have been the annexa¬ 
tion in the 7 lh/x 3 th century of LAr by the ^ijabin- 
kara, its northern neighbours who controlled eastern 
pars and who had spread into Kirmfln. According 
to Aubin (Lor nUdUvaU, 499-500), this involved an 
episode in the fight between the SfcabAnkAra and 
Salgljtirid Firs. From the beginning of his reign, 
the Salgfturid Abfl Bakr b. Sa‘d ( 628 - 5 »/t 23 i- 6 o) 
began a policy of dominating the Gulf. In this kind 
of race to the sea, he dashed with other local powers: 
Mujaffar al-DIn ShabAnkAraT and, over control 
of the island of Kays, the prince of Hunnuz. It was 
probably in 628/1330-1 that Mujaffar al-DIn seized 
LAr; the territories annexed extended to the Gulf 
shores fnot precisely delimited in the west, but to 
Kawrist&n, the frontier with the kingdom of llurmuz, 
in the east, see Aubin. op. cit., 500). LAr's orientation 
towards the Gulf and its prosperity in the ath/r+th 
century are confirmed by various sources. Mustawfi 
—who does not use the term L&ristan but that of 
wildyal -1 hin&r-i daryd "region along the sea-coast”— 
says that most of its inhabitants are merchants who 
travel by sea and land, and com, dates and cotton 
are grown there ( Nuzha , 139, tr. 138). Ibn Batjufa’s 
words, who visited LAristan (probably in 748/1347), 
pose certain problems, especially in regard to dating 
(see J. Hrbek, inArO, xxx 11962), 446 If., and Aubin's 
remarks, Survie de Shildu, 23, n. 20, 29, n. 68, 31, 
n. 92). He describes Lar to us as "a large town with 
springs, considerable streams and gardens", it had 
large, well-built bazaars. He lodged in a xdwtya of 
SIjSfi ‘1 dervishes, who welcomed travellers. Not only 
the dervishes but also the brigands of L&ristAn were 
organised ior trading (Aubin, Lai mlditvale, 500; 
Ibn Batina, ii, 240*1. tr. Gibb, ii, 405-6). 

We know from other sources, complementing Ibn 
Batata's information, that the hereditary shaykhs 
of the xdwriya of Lar came originally from Khundi 
(Aubin, Survie de Shildu, 33, n. 98). The religious 
situation at j£hundj w the 8th-9th/14th-15th centuries 
is unclear. In the 7 th/i 3 th century, this little town 
became the seat of a k^dnakuh [q.v.] whose murjhid 
was Shay Kb DftniyAI, affiliated to the Isbafciyya or 
Mursfcidiyya order. In addition to the rich sdwiya 
of ShayKb Abu Dulaf Muhammad (£&. DAniyal's 
successor), Ibn BatfQt* saw at J&undj another 
SbSfi*! zdwiya of an imprecise nature. It seems that 
in the 9th/15th century the khanakdh of Diiuyal 
fell into decline, whilst that of Abu Na£m! (that 
visited by Ibn Battuta? In 1347?) was more flour¬ 
ishing (Aubin, op. c\i., 30 If.). According to Muwabbid, 
Bastak, 29-30, the one visited by Ibn 
was that of the sAayJA of the Ban! ‘AbbAsi, HAdidil 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Satan Khundif. known under the 
U^ab of Ku(b al-AwliyS* (d. aged 85 in 746/1345-6). 

According to various sources, two Indian princes 
are said to have invited the poet HAfi* §illru/.l 
fa.c.) to their court. At the invitation of the Deccani 
sultan Mabmud §h 5 h of the Bahmanids, fcUfU 
proceeded to Kurmuz via LAr with the intention 
of setting sail for India by ship; but since a storm 


blew up at the time of his departure, he is said to 
have abandoned the plan (see Browne, LHP, iii, 
285-7). Some coins struck in LAr (a gold piece of 
the Mujaffarid §fcah ShucliA*, and some fimurid 
(and Caghatayid ?) coins) testify to the interest 
of certain princes in the town during the 8th/9th/14th¬ 
is th centuries (references given by Mmorsky in 
his El 1 art.). 

In the 8 th/14th century, the garmsiriU of Firs 
were divided into two antagonistic politico-ad¬ 
ministrative groupings, the bildd Ldr and the bildd 
Khundi-u-Bdl (cf. Ibn BaUCta) "de structure interne 
differente et de vis 6 es ext^rieures oppos 6 es" (Aubin, 
Svivie de Shildu, 23). £hunsii*&*Fai had amicable 
relations with the principality of Hunnuz, whilst 
the principality of LAr employed an aggressive policy 
towards this last and even tried to aiuiex it (see 
below). Although iShimdi-u-FAJ possessed—in the 
same manner as ShlrAz or Hurmuz—a class of numer¬ 
ous, experienced notables, one only finds there, at a 
late date, a powerful family (that of the ra 3 is Fdli s) 
who, well after the decline of Khundi-a-FAl, became 
viziers at Hurmuz at the end of the 9th/i5th century 
and remained (here till the end of the period of Port¬ 
uguese domination (Aubin, op. cit., 36). As for the 
principality of Lar, despite its feeble resources, its 
lack of an intellectual 61 ite and the emigration of 
its traders and its soldiers to India, It had a family 
of tnalik?, who assured to the town a continuity of 
princely power during the 8tb-9th/i4th-i5th cen¬ 
turies. Gradually, in. the course of the second half of 
this latter century, a class of educated notables 
took shape there (ibtd., 32). 

The causes of the decline and then of the deflection 
of the Khundi-u-Fal route remain little known 
(political upheavals, the loss of influence by a 
certain or group or family and natural catastrophes 
have been suggested, ibid., 35). The ruin of Karzln 
(on the Khundj-Shiraz axis, earthquakes and floods 
ca. 1440), the development of Djahrum as an in¬ 
tellectual and religious centre in the second half of 
the 9th/15th century and the founding nearby of 
a community oi dervisnes (by ivutb al-DIn Muham¬ 
mad b. Mubyi al-Din Kushknarl, called Ku(b-i 
Mubyl, at Ikhwanabad or KutbAbad, at the cross¬ 
roads of the routes from Shiraz. Fasfi and Lar, favour¬ 
ed the use of the Hurmuz-Lar- Djahrum-Shiraz axis 
(see Map 1). At the end of the 8th/i4th century, 
Djahrum was a stage on the Shiriz-Lar road (Aubiu, 
Lar m/dUvale, 501). Whilst the Hurmuz-Shiraz 
route via fArum, Furg and Fasi continued to be 
used, that via Djahrum was regularly employed 
from the second half of the 916/15 th century on¬ 
wards (Aubin, 1 bid., and Survie de Shildu, 33-4). 

In the garmsirdl, only the family ol the ra 3 is 
Fdiii —who held ShilSw and retained some influence 
in the Gulf—succeeded in maintaining FS1 as a 
petty urban centre, despite the growing pressure 
of the princes of Lar. The latter in fact drew benefit 
from the new position of their town-staging post on 
the Hurmuz-Sjjlraz axis by extending their power 
towards the coast and the intervening high valleys 
(ibid., 35-6). The inevitable conflict between LAr 
and Hurmuz—which had become economically 
complementary through their dependence on the 
Indian trade—broke out in 904/1598-9, whea the 
prince of LAr tried to exploit an outbreak of dis¬ 
content amongst the Bedouins of £)julfar. The naval 
expedition against the island of Djar&a led by Abfl 
Bakr LArl was checked by C AU*, a ghulatn 

of Salghur Shah (Aubin, in Mure, i, 102-3). The in¬ 
trusion of the LArls in the affairs of Hurmuz revived 
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after the death of Salj&ur £hah (250$) with a further 
attack on Djarun. But the new lord of Hurmu2, 
j\h*asiia put an end to this, at the same time 

removing the young ruler issued from a union 
between Salghur §ljah and a princess of LAr ( ibid\ 
104*5). Nevertheless, the princes of LAr continued 
to expand towards the shores. Their vassals, the 
amirs of Ilud, brought pressure to bear on the LasljtAn 
region (the land behind the island of I>i$]iin at 
NAband); one of them seized the district of Lasfct 5 n 
in 1546 (Adbin, in Mart, li, 142-3; on Ilud, see ibid., 

11. 367 and Lar tntdihale, n. 22). Yet despite the 
decline of FAI, LArls and Fills followed parallel 
paths in their relations with Hurmuz even after the 
advent of the $afa\vids. 

At the end of the pth/rsth century, commercial 
traffic was enough to stimulate LAr’s prosperity. 
The prince levied no taxes on goods in transit 
At the beginning of the next century, at the time 
when the Portuguese appeared, LArl merchants 
and mercenary soldiers took an active part in affairs 
of the Deccan. The famous silver coin of Lir, the 
Idri or /drift If.*.], circulated through all the markets 
of the Indian Ocean shores (Aubin, in Mate, ii, 142; 
Steensgaard, 420-1). Like LAri warriors, the bows 
of Lfir were celebrated, and tvere exported to ‘IrAfc 
and India (Aubin, op. cU., 177-8). After FAI (Diir al- 
£«/ 4 * "abode of purity") and its twin KJjundj ( D5r 
al-Awtiyd* "abode of saints”, LAr could boast the 
lakab of Dir al'Ma < dala "abode of equity”. 

In 914/2508 envoys from Hurmuz and LAr came 
to give allegiance to SJjAh IsmfiHl at §hlraz (A A A , tr. 
Savory, i, 57-8). The prince-governors of Lar became 
tributary to the §afawids with the title of Atnir-i 
Ditcdn (ibid., ii, 806). Around the turn of the 15th- 
16th century, pieces of information on LAr become 
more numerous. The travellers who passed through 
it in the 25th century did not give any details on 
their itinerary (Afanasiy Nikitin, Khozhenya sa tri 
morya , Moscow 2958, 89; Girolamo S. Stefano, see 
Aubin, Survu de Shilau, 33, nn. 206-7). Gil Simoes, 
secretary of the Portuguese embassy to Shah IsmATI 
who, in 1525, returned from Sh iraz to Hurmuz via 
LAr, tells us nothing further. Other Portuguese, 
however, were more informative. The embassy of 
* 523*4 passed through Lar. Though sometimes 
difficult to trace, the itinerary of this embassy is 
described in detail by Autdnio Tenreirc (Jtinerdrio, 
Lisbon 2972, 16 ff.; for a critical study of this text 
and of the parallel account of Femao Lopesdc Castan- 
heda, see Aubin, in Arquivos , iii (2972), 238-52, with 
245-6 on Lir itself. Tcnrciro gives us some important 
information about Laristan, especially on Kawrist&n/ j 
Kawuristan, the frontier region between Lar and * 
Hurmuz (cf. Aubin, in Mate, ii, 104), on the caravan¬ 
serais and cisterns constructed along the road by 
pious donors, on the town of Lar (its protective wall 
built from stone and with plaster decorated with 
tiled squares; the LArls* clothing; the LAri bows; 
the agricultural products (dates and barley); the 
local Jews; the money there (the larin ); the mute- 
teers-caravaneers; etc.), on the date-palm groves, 
the rearing of mares and the export of horses to 
India via Hurmuz, and on the mountain goats 
which produced the bazar (bezoar, i.e. bdzahr 
[f.v.J; this famous antidote to poisons of which 
there existed spurious imitations, was produced in 
Persia in Khurasan and in the land of the ShabSnkflra. 
see C. Elgood, A medical history oj Persia, Cam¬ 
bridge 195* 369 ff.). Terueiro also describes the road 
from Khun^j to KArzIn at a time when it had become 
a secondary track (Aubin, Survu de Shiliu, 33*4). 


In 1540. under ShAh J'ahmAnp I. the Venetian 
Michele Membr6 travelled from SfeTrAz to Hurmuz 
via LAr, giving a description of the latter (Relatione 
ii Persia (2542), IUON Naples 1969, 53-4). According 
to him, the town was surrounded in two halves by 
stonewalls. It had a higher part, that with the citadel, 
and a lower pari, and "ouUide the town there are 
other houses which are not walled". Membrd and 
his retinue lodged in a caravanserai outside the 
town walls. He noted the numerous cisterns for 
collecting rain water built by pious LArls both in 
the town and at two-league intervals along the L 5 r- 
Hurmuz route. At LAr, there were even some foun¬ 
tains for the prostitutes. The gold and silver smiths 
were "gentiles from India", "all gathered together 
in one street". At L 3 r, both Turkish and Persian 
were spoken. The king, a vassal of the “Sofi”, was 
called "Soprassi" (?), and wore the "cap" of the 
Sofi (the external sign of adhesion to Twelver 
Shiism, according to the KIzIlbash. The shops, piled 
high with merchandise, hardly needed protection 
at nights against thieves "because the said king of 
Lir exercises great justice". 

Soon after Membrd’s passage through Lar, the 
prince [AaQshlrwan] b. Abl SaMd b. c Ali J al-Mulk, 
called Shah c Adil, was assassinated (29 Safar 948/24 
June 2541; see Aubin, Lar mfditvale, 495). Under 
his successor Ibrahim Khan, the relations of Lar 
with the $afawid authority deteriorated. He omitted 
to go aad give allegiance to Shah c AbbAs 1 when 
he went to SWrAz, ill-treated the Shah’s tribute- 
collectors and levied extraordinary taxes on mer¬ 
chants and travellers. The Shah's anger was aroused, 
and he sent two punitive expeditions against Lir 
in 2020-22/1602-2 under the command of Allih- 
Verdl Khan, the bcglar-begi of Fars. In the course 
of the second one, the latter seized Lar, carried off 
Ibrahim Khan and his entourage back to Shir £2 
and confiscated their possessions. Ibrahim K^Sn 
and the "treasures of Lar", including the famous 
crown cf Kay Khusraw, were then taken off by 
Allah-Verdi Khan to Shah < AbbAs’s court, then 
engaged on a campaign in Badghls near HarAt. 
In the course of the expedition against Balkh, 
Ibrahim Khan died of an epidemic which affected a 
large number of the troops. The administration of 
Lar was entrusted to Ka^I AbQ 'l-KAsim LAri, a 
devoted ShPI (AAA, tr. Savory, 807-8; cf. Yazdl, 
fol. 99a If.). 

During the whole of the 2 2th/x7th century, until 
the decline of the Safawids, the Persian Gulf routes 
via Lar were followed by numerous traders, diplo¬ 
mats, travellers, men of religion, etc., who have 
left us lively first-hand accounts. A few months 
after Allah-Verdi Jihin’s seizure of L&r, the Augusti- 
man friar Autdnio de Gouvca passed through the 
town, where he mentions the recent destructions 
(on Gouvea's mission as mediator in the conflict 
between the Portuguese and Shih c AbbAs, see Steen- 
gaard, 230-1; on L 5 r, 232). In a parallel version to 
the Itinerdrio of Gaspar de S. Bernardino, Nicolau 
da Orta Rebelo gives us a long description of LAi 
and LAristAn dated August-September 1606 (on S. 
Bernardino’s narrative, see Aubin, in Arquivos, I 
[1969], 208-15; on LAr, ed. Lisbon 1842, 136-47). 
Rebelo noted the numerous charitable works (cisterns 
and caravenserais), the security of the roads (the 
Hurmuz-LAr road and above all the entry into Lir 
was very well policed "because of the war between 
the Sofi and the king of Ormuz") and the freedoms 
and the liberalities which the Persians and the 
travellers enjoyed (see below). He lurthei noted the 
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abundance and low price of the bdxdr products 1 
(fruits,textiles, poultry such as partridges, and sheep) | 
and the rebuilding works undertaken alter the $afawid . 
conquest, in particular, the fortress dominating the I 
town and the bazar (i.e. the BSzar-i Kay$anvya, ' 
see above) rebuilt at that time by Kanbar ‘All Beg, 
who also erected a sumptuous caravanserai on the 
LAr-ShirSz road (Rebelo, ed. Serrao, ior-i2). 

After the §afawids achieved direct control of LAr, 
its affairs were continuously affected by the question 
of Hurmuz, which brought into play tho colonial 
rivalries (essentially those of Spain and Portugal, 
now united under one crown, against the English), 
the Persians’ own interests, those of the Arab 
merchants and the Gulf pirates, etc. (Steensgaard, 
253 ff.). After the conquest of LAr, the Persians had 
—at least temporarily—taken off the protection 
payments ("mocarrerias", i.c. mukarrari) ma<te by 
the ruler of Hurmuz to that of LAr (ibuL, 249). 
Kan bar C A 1 I Beg tried to reimpose these levies on 
Hurmuz and occupied the bland of Kisljni (ibid., 
230 ff.). The kb&n of F&irAz, the btglar-bcgi of Firs 
Imim Kull Khan. seized the port of Gombron/ 
Gombroon (Portuguese CouiorAo) in December 16x4 
(ibid., 291 ff.), and in spring 1622 Persian troops com¬ 
manded by lmain KhAn were helped by an English 
naval force (AAA, tr. 1200-4: Steensgaard. 305 ff.). 
The negotiations begun by the second "Spanish" 
embassy of S her ley (1617-22) and the presence of a 
Spanish ambassador at the Persian court and a 
Persian one at the Spanish court since 1617 were 
unable to prevent the Portuguese from losing "the 
key to the Land of India". Much held back in his 
mission (cf. Steensgaard. 312 ff.), the Castilian 
ambassador Figueroa has left behind for 113 an 
itinerary (lacking details) of his journey through 
LAristAn in 1618. 

After the fall of Hurmuz, the English, and then 
the Dutch, and then later the French, were authorised 
by the §afawid government to set up their factories 
at Gombrun, now rename! Bandar ‘AbbAsl. In 
2630, the Portuguese gained the same permission 
to use Bandar Hung (8 km. to the cast of the modem 
Bandar Linga), which began to fill up with Arabs 
and Persians (and then with Banyans and Portuguese) 
and became an important town in the years 1630-40 
(Steensgaard, 357-8). Despite the difficulties of the 
routes Into the interior, DjAsk/DjAsak and Bandar 
Kung became significant rivals of Bandar ‘AbbAsI 
(on the rivalry 0! Bandar Kung and Bandar 'AbbAsI, 
sec Calmard, 86*7). 

From this time onwards, the routes through 
LAristAn are described In detail by the travellers. 
We have important items of information from Sir 
Thomas Herbert about the embassy of Sir Dodmore 
Cotton to Persia In 1628-9 (tr. Paris 1663, 205 If.; 
Calmard, illustration 1), and the parallel account 
of Robert Stodart (ed. Denison Ross, London 1935; 
on SliIrSz-LAr-Gombroon, see 78*85). Mandelslo, a 
member of the Duke of Holstein's embassy, passed 
through LAr in February 1638, and he gives us a 
fairly detailed description of his route from ShlrAz 
to "Gamron" (tr. Wicquefort, Paris rosy, Book i, 

91 ff.). With tho development of the commerce of 
the trading Companies, journeys and accounts of 
them abound. Putting together a synthesis of all 
the items of information from 1638 to 1706, a map 
is here given showing the chronological divisions 
of the routes from the Gulf to ShlrAz via LAr (Map 1; 
the travellers who only describe Bandar ‘AbbAst, 
Bandar Kung, etc., have not been included here). 

As this chronology shows, the dates of movements 


1 across LAristAn were a function of the movements 
| of ships, hence of the monsoons, and the climatic 
• conditions in the Interior of the country: there were 
I few journeys in mid-summer, because of the extreme 
heat and the "poisonous winds" (b&d-i samOm), 
or in winter, because of the snow along the route 
LAr-ShlrSz (Calmard, 23 ff.). The travellers give us 
first-hand information on the routes followed (which 
varied little from the 17th to the 19th centuries, 
except on the Lar-ShlrAz section), on travelling 
conditions (state of the roads, bridges and fords; 
the security provided by the edJi-ddn, "road-guards"; 
tolls, customs-dues; etc.), on the natural habitat 
and the populations (climate, plauts, animals, local 
inhabitants, habitats, illnesses and urban commu¬ 
nities), on tho political rivalries in the Gulf and in 
Persia between the central and local powers (in¬ 
cluding the topic of pirate activity) and between 
the different European Companies, etc. (see the 
B iW. for travellers of the 17th-!8th centuries). 

Although the Dutch remained the most firmly- 
implanted group along the Hunuuz-LAr-ShlrAz- 
Isiuluin axis (they had factories or "houses" in each 
of these towns) aud derived great profits (above 
all. from the illegal trade in gold which weakened 
the Persian economy), the Portuguese continued to 
strengthen their presence at Bandar Kung (used by 
the Portuguese, Italians and other travellers). At 
the turn of the i6ih and 17th centuries, an attempted 
Portuguese-Persian alliance against the "Arabs" 
(i.e. Muscat or fimfin) was cut short because of the 
internal situation in Persia (see Aubin, L'ambassadt 
ds GregArio Pereira hidalgo, In trod.). This did not 
prevent the taking shape of threats from the 4 UmanIs 
(aided by the RawAshn [f.o.J and Arabs from K a far) 
against the islands and the ports along the LanstAn 
coast (see L. Lockhart, The fall oj the Safavid dynasty, 
Cambridge 1958, 115-16, and below, on LArak). 
During this period of troubles, the Laristan govern¬ 
ment was a kind of family enterprise: the ^ahbatidar 
of Bandar Kung was the brother of the Bandar 
*AbbAsI one ami the KhAn of LAr's one (Calmard, 
187). According to Pereira Fidalgo, the KhAn of 
Lar had under his jurisdiction Bandar Gombron, 
Bandar Kung and Bandar Rig (Aubin, op.cit., 
3 6 - 7 ). 

Despite the repeated attacks of Arab pirates and 
of the BalQQs (who seem to have allied with the 
‘UinAnls in their threats to the ports and to LAr; 
sec Aubin. op. cit., 79), LAristAn resisted longer than 
the IsfahAn-SblrAz axis against the Afghan invasion. 
In practice, when SfeBisin became implanted along 
the ShlrAz* LAr-Bandar ‘AbbAsI commercial route, 
the south and part of the north of LAristAn (except 
for the town of LAr) had remained Shaft *1. Certain 
lines of skayhhs. in particular at Evaz and Bastak, 
occupied the dominant places of Sunni LAristan. 
Despite the support of the tujangfis or musketeers 
of the Sunni garmsirat, the Afghans were unable to 
establish an effective control over Lar, which was; 
held in turn by a Balu£i chief, a local notable, a 
Safawid general and the sarddr of Firs Muhammad 
Khin BalG£ (see Aubin, Les sunnites du Ldrestdn, 
159 ff.). In the latter’s rebellion against Nadir (the 
later Nadir Shah). Muhammad Khan Baluc was 
supported by the Sunnis of Laristan. Nadir’s revenge 
there was merciless: the executions of Muhammad 
Khan and Sbaykh Ahmad Madaui, fines, extensive 
deportations, etc. (ibid., 168 ff.). 

Taking advantage of this period of troubles and 
its aftermath, the brigand chief Na§Ir l£han LAri 
was able to establish—in the first place with the 
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help of his brother H 4 didil KhAn—control over the 
Bul&k-i Sab‘a (i.e. the region between LArist&n and 
Kinn&n), and then over LSr. After an abortive 
expedition against Shlriz in 1163/1750, in which 
fcUtJjdjf Khin died en route, Na*Ir KhAn extended 
his jurisdiction over the Gulf littoral (i.e. over the 
Arab shaykhs) and his expensive protection over the 
East India Company at Bandar ‘Abb&sl. Never¬ 
theless, be had difficulties in controlling this latter 
port, and moreover, fell inevitably into conflict 
with Karim KhAn Zand. During the years 1754-66. 
be fought on two fronts, against the governor of 
KirmAn on the north-east and against the penetra¬ 
tion of the Zands on the west. He even planned joint 
attacks against Karim KhAn in Shiraz in concert 
with the Ka&ir chief, Muhammad Hasan KhAn 
(in 1756 and 1758). It was $Adik Khan Zand who in 
the end captured the town of LAr and reduced Na§Ir 
KhAn's fortress there in 1179/1766 (on these events, 
see Perry, 117-22, based on the English and Dutch 
archives and on the main Persian sources; add to 
these Rustam al*Hukaraa\ Rustam al-tawdri^h, 
Tehran 1348/1969, 373*41 Muwabbid, Iiastak, 38-9). 

It seems that, contrary to what FasA’1 asserts 
(followed by Minorsky, EI l art, and Perry, 122), 
the administration of LfiristAn did not remain in a 
more or less autonomous fashion in the hands of 
Na$Ir Khan's family (till 1845, according to Minorsky, 
till 1858 according to Perry). This same family 
adopted towards the Zands and then towards Agha 
Muhammad Kh^n RAdjAr an at least rebellious 
attitude (FasA’I, i, 229; Dupr6, i, 369). Furthermore, 
Karim Khan Zand and Lutf ‘All Zand handed over 
the government of Laristan and the ports of the Gulf 
to the shay &S of Rasta k (now promoted to khans). 
Under Fatb ‘All Shah, the government of Laristan 
and the BulGk-i Sab‘a reverted to this same family; 
it was given to three sons of ‘Abd Allah Khan (at 
Furg, TArum and Lfir respectively), with ‘Abd 
Allah himself residing at Sfclrfi2 at the side of the 
l<S£pr prince-governor (Dupre, i, 361 ff.). Having 
become beglar-begi of Laristan, one of his sons, 
Na$lr KhAn Lari, was in 1247/1831-2 deposed from 
office and the governorship of Liristan entrusted 
to Ahmad Khan BastakI (Fisa*!, i, 280). In the next 
year, Na$Ir KfcSn was re-appointed beglar-beg 1 of 
Laristan and the Sab‘a (ibid., i, 281). In 1262/1845. 
after dissensions had ansen amongst the khans of 
LAr, the trd/t of Fire put aa end to this and appointed 
at Lar a mere kalAntar [fo.J, KarbalaT ‘All RuJA 
Gir&shI, and then his son (Fasi^, ii. 284). Na$r 
Allih KhAn Lari, jailed in Shiraz for his misappro¬ 
priations, managed to escape and to stir up a revolt 
in the region of Sab‘a. He could not be suppressed by 
force, but hid in the mountains; in the end, be went 
to Shiraz and was in 1275/1858 granted a pension 
(Fasa'J, i, 318-19). In 1276/1859-60 the governorship 
of Laristan was given to the IcAcJjar prince Mahdi 
Kul 1 Mina, who put down the revolt of Mustafa 
Khan-i Bastaki (ibid .,», 321). 

In view of the extreme difficulties of the Kaffirs 
in keeping control of Kirs and the Gulf ports (in 
particular, Bandar ‘AbbAsI, the governorship of 
which had to be handed over to the Jm&m of Masqat 
(Muscat) until 1284/1868), the governorship of 
Laristan kept its considerable importance. In 
1284/1868 and in 1293/1877, it included the regions 
of Sab‘a and Bandar ‘Abbis!, to which were joined 
(in 1297/1880 and 1299/1881-2) jurisdiction over the 
Five Tribes (Khamsa fsce WilAyat-i khamsk]) 
and over DarAb(j&uL, i, 326, 336, 340, 345). Towards 
the end of the Kadjar period, L&ristan found itself 


more and more under the control of the KawimI, 
a powerful vizieral fartrly of Firs stemming from 
the descendants of HAgidll Ibrahim Khan 1‘timSd 
al-DawIa ShlrAzI. In 1294/18 77 * 8 , IbtishAm al-Dawla 
and MIrzA ‘All Muhammad Kh a » Kawam ai-Mulk 
restored order in the coastal districts of Liristan 
(ibid., i, 337-8)- In 1299/1882, the governorship of 
Laristan, Sah‘a. DArAb, jfliarnsa and FasA was 
entrusted to Raw Am al-Mulk, who in fact died the 
next year. The plan for the administrative reorganisa¬ 
tion of Firs in 1913 proposed no longer to attach 
"Liristan and ‘AbbAsT" to the KawAmI sphere of 
influence nor to the toildyai of the Khamsa tribes 
(Le Fars, 161). Under the Pahlavls, LAr became a 
Shahrisldn comprising five bakhshs: Markazl, Bastak, 
Unga, Gawbandl, and Ejjayum and BunArflya (the 
result of the administrative reform of 1317/1938-9, 
see RazmAra, Far hang, vii, 209). With the reform 
of i 334 /t 955 - 6 , the FarmandArl-yi LAristAn comprised 
the following bakjtfhs: Evaz, LAmard, I2i0yum and 
Humi. The coastal districts and their hinterlands 
now form part of the Ports and Islands of the Persian 
Gulf. Bastak, shorn of two dihistdns, is one of the 
five bak^shs of Bandar Linga (Muwabhid, 8-9). 

The fighting between Karim Khan Zand and Na$lr 
Khan Lari for control of the ports and the routes 
through Liristan accelerated the economic ruin of 
the region (Perry, 152 If.). Already rather lit tie-used 
in the §afawid period (over and above the Gulf 
routes via Lar), the Shiraz-Bandar Rig route (facing 
the island of KJjarg) was envisaged by the East India 
Company as an alternative to the Shlriz-Bandar 
‘AbbAsI one (ibid., 259). The troubles in Liristan 
amongst the local powers led to the Companies 
moving further north up the Gulf: the English to 
Bushire (Bu-Shahrj and the Dutch to Khirg (ibid., 
154 ff.; Strife, in GJ, xvi [1900], 211-15). Hence Lir 
retained henceforth only a regional importance. 

Laristan once again suffered from brigandage 
(the pillaging expedition of the BalfldI Mihrib Khin. 
sarddr of Bampur, at the opening of the r 9 th century, 
see Pottlnger, Travels in Belootchistan, London 1816, 
163, Fr. tr. Paris 1818, i, 325 If. (on the BalvuM raids 
of 1810, see Sykes, Ten thousand milts in Persia, 
London 1902, 105). Around 1256/1840, LAr seems 
to have been occupied by A|j 4 KhAn MahallAtl, 
head of the Nizari Isma^lfs in revolt against the 
Sljih (Houtum-Schindler, Eastern Persian Irak, 
London 1897,94; on Aka Kharis revolt, see H. Algar, 
in SI, xxix [1969], 55-18). Despite its comparative 
isolation, LSr continued to trade with the Gulf ports 
(in particular, with Bandar ‘AbbasI, Bandar Linga 
and Bandar TShirl (the former SSrif), see Strife, in 
GJ, vi (1895), 166-73. 

In 1881, Stack found LSr in a fairly wretched con¬ 
dition (i, 133-45). But the action of its governor 
Fatb ‘All Khan (a person whom he describes at 
length) and his son allowed the town’s buildings to 
be restored (see above, on the Kay?ariyya baxdr), 
noted as being in excellent condition in 1907. Bandar 
Linga was at that time the main port of LSr (via 
Bastak; sco A. T. Wilson, in GJ [February 1908), 
152-70). The comparative development oi Bandar 
Linga under the Kaw 5 sim/] 2 iaw 5 sim Arabs favoured 
the hinterland, and notably Bastak. At the end of the 
K&dj&r period ( ca. 1900-15), the Gulf ports, including 
Bandar ‘Abbas and Bandar Unga, were increasingly 
controlled by Belgian officials (Lorimcr, iiA, 14). 
In 1335/19x6-17, Bandar ‘Abbis was considered to 
be wholly under British influence (KababI, 541). 

3. The island of LSr (sec Map 2). This Gulf is¬ 
land is generally considered as being that called 
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Aba £lju c ayb (Bu Shu c ayb, £ha>*yt ^u'ayb or 
Djazirat al-Shaykh. situated to the south-east ol 
Bandar NaJihUu and belonging to the jjfclb » KGh-i 
Laristan (at 3 forsake s' distance from the coast, 
according to Fasft*l ( ii, 313). Since the identification 
of this island is not made easy by utilising the classi¬ 
cal and early Islamic sources, one finds numerous 
errors in both old and modern writers, and some of 
them have mixed up the island and the kingdom 
of Lir (Ifctidarl, LK, 128-9). Nearchus must have 
touched on it in the course of his periplus. It could 
possibly be the island of pearls (Nesos Margaritis) 
of Orthagoras (see Tomaschek, in SB Ak. Wien, 
exxi [1890], 55. and Minorsky, El* art. s.v,). The 
geographers writing in Arabic give it various names: 
LiwSn (Ibn Khunaciadhbih, al-Istakhrl); Ur 
(Yakut, Abu ’1-Fidi); whilst the variants Alar, LA11, 
Allan (L 3 r 4 n) are given by Schwarz, 87, Le Strange, 
261, and Minorsky, loc. cit. Ibn al-Balkhl {F&rs-tidnta, 
ed. Le Strange, 241) connects the island with Ar- 
dashlr Khurra (Irahistan). Muhammad b. Kaililb 
BakrAn calls this island I.adh [Diahan-tuina. ed. 
Muhammad Amin Riyafci, Tehran 1342/1963, 43). 
The toponym Ladh (cf. Lad, the ancient name of the 
town or the kingdom of Lar) could be applicable 
to the place called Laz/Laza or to Laz/Laza/Laza, 
the most important settlement in the eastern part 
of the island. The Portuguese called it Ilha dc Lazio 
or Laracoar (Lar-Shatwar. from the name of the 
islet Shatwar/Shitwar/Citwar at its eastern extremity; 
sec Aubin, in Mare, ii, 97, n. 115). 

According to Ykkut (j v , 341), Lar is a large island 
situated between STrSf and l<ays, lacking any settle¬ 
ment or village; there were pearl fisbets, Le. divers; 
its circumference was said to be 12 farsakh s round. 
Because of the insecurity from Gulf piracy, the island 
was thinly peopled. According to Duarte Barbosa, 
It formed part of the dependencies of Hunnuz 
(Aubin, in ibid.). It is situated, in relationship to the 
coast, which makes an outward salient at Ra*5 
N'akhllu. 14 to 15 miles from the coast; from east 
to west it is about 15 miles long, and about 3 miles 
wide. It is 120 feet high at the centre, and low plains 
of one to two miles extend towards each extremity. 
It has virtually no vegetation, but the water from 
its well is of good quality (Lorimor, iiB, 1813). Its 
geological formation is identical with that of the 
island of l>ays and Hinduribi (Pilgrim (1908), 142). 

Shayiclj Rhu c ayb is attached to the Jihistdn of 
Badawl in the gfcokrirLin of Bandar Linga (Razmara, 
Farhang, vii, 61, which places it 23 km. to the south¬ 
east of Bandar Mak&m and gives its dimensions as 
24 x 5 kin., with its highest poiut ca. 37 m.). Drinking 
water comes from wells and from cisterns to catch 
rain-water. There is cultivation of dates, cereals 
and some market-garden produce. Fishiug, for fish 
and for pearls, is carried on. At the beginning of 
the 20th century, it had 10 villages or hamlets, the 
most important being Laz (70 houses). It had a 
total of ca. 300 houses for 1,500 Inhabitants, SfcflfJ*! 
and Sunni Arabs of various tribes (Lorimer, HB, 
1814-15)* In ca. 1950, It had 7 small settlements and 
730 inhabitants, both Sunni and SJjl‘ 1 , speaking 
Arabic and Persian (RazmirS, Far hang, loc. cit., 
which mentions its liability to malaria). The popula¬ 
tion seems to have varied little (800 in ca. 1976, 
according to the Farhang-i A/w c J«, v, 948). 

4. The island of L&rak (sec Map 2). This is an 
island of tho Gulf 20 miles south of Bandar 'Abbas 
and partially closing the approach to this port 
between Kishm and Hurmuz. The channel between 
Larak and Kishin. to the north-east, is 6 miles wide; 


I between Larak and Hunnuz, to the r.orth-north-east, 

I it is xi miles. Slightly smaller than Hurmuz, Larak 
is oval in shape, measuring 6 miles (from east-north 
to west-south-west) by 4 miles. It is surrounded by 
deep water except at tho western side. The interior 
is a mass of sharp, sandstone hills mixed with salt 
domes and domes of red iron cxide (a typical for¬ 
mation of the "Hurmuz series", see Pilgrim (1908], 
141, [1924], 26). Except for a few date-palms, it is 
almost bare of vegetation. The highest point reaches 
510 feet. Except for the well of Salm! (in the west), 
water coincs from cisterns (Lorimer, iiB, 1086; see 
also Pass’!, ii, 317)- There are many gazelles and 
rabbits, the former living off a spiny plant called the 
kiltaw which stays green in winter as well as summer 
(Kab&bl, 98, who states that the island is 13 miles 
in circumference, 18 miles from Bandar ( Abbis, 
28 miles from Kuh-i Musaudam, 8 miles from Sfcahr-i 
KiSfcm, and 16 to 17 miles from Hunnus). 

The sparsity and the vagueness of the older sources 
has given rise to many hypotheses. Link, literally 
"little Lar", has been take—by Kababi, 291—for 
the ancient island of Lir (wrongly, because the depths 
do not allow pearl-fishing). The island seems to have 
occupied, made useful and cultivated by a fairly 
important (to judge by the remains of buildings and 
irrigation works) non-Muslim population (according 
to the orientation of numerous tombs, see Lorimer, 
iiB, 1087, and Kababl. 698). Amongst the ruins, 
the latter author mentions those of a rectangular 
fortress like the one of the island of Kisbm. Lorimer 
records two ancient forts: a ruinous one at the place 
called Kharibistun, in the interior of the island (i.e. 
Lirak-i kuhi), and the other, in a better condition, 
at Labtiy&b on the northern coast. According to this 
same authority, the fort is said to be Portuguese, but 
according to Curzon, ii, 413, Dutch. According to 
Ifetiddri, the kaPas of LOrak and Ki§Bm are Portu¬ 
guese, whilst that of Khamlr is possibly Dutch. The 
Larak is made from dressed stone covered 
with mortar, with three floors, four towers and a 
look-out walkway [Athat, 740 ff., with photographs). 
Only the foundations remain of the East India 
Company’s telegraph house. Among the remains 
of the cemetery have been found lamps for the dead 
from baked earth {ibid., with photograph at 742). 

The anchorage of Larak was much appreciated 
by sailors, especially the Portuguese, who called it 
Lareka/Larcca. They sheltered there in February 
1623 when making an attempt to recover Hurmuz 
(see Steensgaard, 332). The ambassador Pereira 
Fidalgo stopped there in 1696 (ed. Aubin, 29). In 
17171 Larak was captured by the Im&iu of Masfcat 
aided by the Kawasim and Arabs from Katar 
(Perry, 158). 

According to the Muk]ga$ar-i Mufti (17th cen¬ 
tury), LSrak was inhabited by Arab fishermen. The 
boat from Bandar Rig called there sometimes (ed. 
Aubin, in F1Z, vi/2-3 [X 337 fr 958 L t 75 )- At the be- 
giiuiing of the 20th century, the population of ca. 200 
was made up of Dhahtiriyyin linked by marriage 
with the Baau §hatayr Shihuh of Kumzir (the region 
of the Ru’us nl-J 2 iib 51 in 'UrnUn) who spoke kumgarl 
(Lorimer, iiB, 1086). In addition to the Kumzarls, 
Kab&bl notes 30 heads of families, five of them from 
Bust&nQ-yi c Abbasl, and he states that the soil of 
the bland is good for agriculture. The people live 
by extracting salt (exported to the 'Uminat and 
Kishin). fishing and a little bit of stock-rearing 
(sheep and goats). In summer, most of them migrate 
to the oasis-palm-groves of Minab (Kababl, 96). 

I Formerly, the island depended administratively on 
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the katdntar o i Kishm. Persian authority was only 
established after 1905-6 with the building of a 
customs-post (Loriincr, iiB, 1067; Kababl, 97 ). One 
of the interesting peculiarities of L 3 rak is that it 
possesses—in company with other places of the 
coasts and islauds of LAristin— zdr [y.t\] adepts and 
practitioners. Called locally the ahl-i hand “people 
of the wind", they have as the officiating persons 
men (the Mhds), women (the tndntds) and ?onie 
fhayk&s, most of them of African origin (see Ghulam 
IJusayn Sa‘idl, Akl-i HawA, Tehran 1345/1966, index 
s.v. LArakj. 
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LARAGHE [see al-^arA’isu]- 
LARANDA. Larende or Karaman in modem 
Turkish usage, earlier Turkish Karaman or Darende, 
a provincial town in Anatolia, is the seat of one 
of the thirteen districts of Konya [f.r.J. The district 
of Karaman is the largest (4,647 km l ) ilqe in Turkey. 
The town lies outside the earthquake rone at !at. 
37 0 X, long. 33 0 10' E, at an elevation of r,038 in., 
on the plateau at the northern end of the pass 
leading through the Taurus Mis. to the Goksu 
(ancient Kalykadnos, or Saleph) river valley. The 
main road from Konya (at no km.) to Silifke 
(at 148 km.) passes through the district. The town 
has a station on the railway line from Konya to 
Eregli, a stretch of the former Istaubul-Baghd&d 
railway. The population grew from 8,182 in 1927 
to 28,1x3 in 1965 and to 51.208 in 1980. when the 
ilqe counted 1x3.408 inhabitants. 

t. Ht STORY 

Excavations at prehistoric sites in the Konya* 
Laranda area, especially at Catal Huyuk and 6m 
Hasan, have revealed an advanced Neolithic culture 
and substantial towns dating from ca. 7000 B.C. 
(See J. Mellaart et alii, in Cambridge ancient history; 
idem and 1 ). French, in Anatolian Studies, x (1960); 
U. B. Alkim, in Anatolia i (1968); D. Magie, Roman 
rule; W. Ramsay, Hist, geogr., 45; F. Taeschner, 
Wegenett). 

The Byzantine Laranda (Tti AapavSa, cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa, x»i, col. 793) fell to the Sakjjilhs after the 
battle of Manzikert (463/1071), and islainisation 
must have taken place early. After having been 
under Dinisljmendid [q.v.) rule, it was retaken 
arouud 560/1165 by the SaldiOk sultan KUIdi Arsl&n 
If [q.v.]. Taken briefly in 586/1190 by emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, and in 12 ro by Leo II of the 
Armenian kingdom in Cilicia, it was regained by the 
Saldjtilfs in r2i6 and used as a frontier fortress 
against the Armenian kingdom. In 623/1226 the 
area was organised as the wilSyat-i Arman (Histoire 
des Croisedes, Doc. Ann, i, 360; Cambridge history 
of Islam, i, Cambridge- 1970, 234 ff.). Around 625/ 
1228, the family of Maw!&ni ^jalil al-DIn Rftmf 
[q.v .] settled in the town. ])jalfil al-DIn was married 
there and extols its delights in his poetry (A. Gdl- 
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pinarii, Mevlana Cstaleddin, Istanbul 1959, 4, 41 ff-)- 
It is claimed locally that the great folk poet Yfinus 
Emre [f.o.J » also buried there (idem, Y UHUS Emre, 
hayait .. ., Istanbul 1963: M.C. S. Tekindag, In 
Helleten xxx (1966). 117, 59 * 9 °: Procs. of the itfi 
Istanbul Symposium on Yunus Emre). LAranda 
also claims as Us native sons the chronicler Nejbrt 
the Grand Vizier KaramAnl Mebmed Pa^a 
[f.tr.] ( the medical writer LArendcli SiyAblrAde 
Dervish, and others (Gibb, Ottoman poetry, index; 
Babinger, Geschichtssehveiber, index: V. L. \I6nage, 
NtffrrVs History of the Ottomans, London 1964; 

A. A. Adivar, OstnanJt Tilrklerinde Him, Istanbul 
1943). In 626/1228 the Turkmen dynasty of the 
KaramAn-oghulIari fa.r.] emerged in the Ermenek- 
lAranda Tegion, and in 628/1231 the town was given 
as a temporary tjtfd* to Ku slj lu Sankum, a Kh»Araz- 
mian chief- In 654/1256 LAranda became the capital 
of the KaramAnids under KaramAn-oghlu G(inert 
Beg and was able to maintain itself against the 
combined forces of the Saltfjuks and their supporters, 
the Tl-KhAnid Mongols. In 687 /r 288 lAranda was 
burned by the Il-Khftnids. and lost temporarily 
again to them in 691/1292, but heavy destruction 
and loss of population did not stop the KaramAnids 
from rising to great political power. The town grew 
in importance and was enriched with many build¬ 
ings. (See section 2, below). After 1300, the name 
LAranda was replaced by the new name KaramAn. 
Even when the RaramAnid princes expanded their 
dominions and were able to nuke the prestigious 
royal city of IConya their capital in 712/1312, the 
old residence remained important as a seat of lesser 
members of the dynasty. The town remained some¬ 
what distant from the battle front during the 
KaramAnids' struggle with the competing powers in 
Anatolia, including the Mongols and later the 
Ottomans, the heirs of the Saldjilk sultans. According 
to F. Sumer (art. karaman-ochullar!, Vol. IV, 
622a), Ibn Battfita’s account of his visit to Konya 
and Laranda, and of his meeting the Ksraminid 
begs, is based on hearsay. In 799/1397 the Ottoman 
sultan BAyazId I Ylldlrfm occupied lJlranda 

and conquered nearly all the dominions o! the 
Karaman-oghlu amir 'AIA* a!-DTn, who was himself 
killed. The amir's widow, the Ottoman princess 
Neflse (Melek KhAtunl. and her two sons Mebmed 
Beg and C AH Beg, were deported to Bursa in 800/ 
1398. This was seemingly the end of the principality. 
Timur, however, restored the KaramAnids to power 
after the battle of Ankara (804/1402), and they 
maintained themselves in the face of the Ottoman 
restoration in 8:7/1414 and 8x8/1415. Next to Konya, 
Liranda remained the main centre of the KaramAnid 
state and flourished greatly. At this time, however, 
the Mamluks invaded the country and occupied 
LAranda in 822/1418-19 for a short time, the region 
becoming tributary to them. The town’s lords then 
changed several times because of civil warfare. 

In 826/1423, Mebmed Beg was killed at the siege of 
An Ulya and buried in Laranda. The town saw its 
last decades of glory as a capital under Karaman- 
oghlu Ibrahim Beg (827-69/1424-64). When de la 
Brocqutere traversed the lands of "the Grand 
Kara an" in 836/1432, he attended an audience with 
sultan IbrAhlm in his court at Konya after having 
visited Laranda. He remarked on the great extent 
of the Karamanid domains, the dignity and wealth 1 
of the court and flourishing trade of both towns. 
Another conflict brought the MamlQk army to 
LAranda again, and it was set on fire (861/1456-7). 
After Konva was lost to the Ottomans, the Grand 


Vizier Mabmud Pasha took LAranda in 873/1468, 
the last Karamanid chiefs continuing their resistance 
against the forces of Sultan Mebemmed the Con¬ 
queror. Part of the inhabitants, especially the 
craftsmen, were deported in 1471 to be settled in 
Istanbul in the so-called Buvuk KaramAn quarter 
(the present Car$amba). In LA rand a a number of 
monumental buildings, sacred and profane, were 
destroyed by the new Ottoman rulers (including by 
Gedik Ahmed Pas^a fa.v.]). The castle was repaired 
with the architectural debris. In 88r/i476 the first 
Ottoman registration of land, property and pious 
foundations took place, and the town's tithe tax 
('OiAr) was made into a wakf tor the benefit of al- 
Madlna. By this lime, the rule of the KaramAn- 
ogfruTarl in LAranda had virtually come to an end 
(Tekir.gdag, 1963, 61; Konyah, 100-2, 405). The 
town became the first Ottoman sKehzade (prince’s) 
sandbag, governed from Konya under princes 
Mustafa and £>jem [q.vv.]. In 888/1483 Bayarid II 
had the KaramAnid territory organised as a regular 
Ottoman province as the e.ydlet of KaramAn, with 
Konya as capital and seat of the begUrbegi. 

From now onwards, Laranda was of only secondary 
importance. With its castle, it must have played a 
role in the Ottoman campaigns to suppress revolts 
fomented by KarainAnid chiefs and §afawid agents 
till ca. 1501. The rebel l£ulf ShAh seized the town 
briefly in 916/1510, while in 9x7/1511 the area was 
taken by prince Abmad in his fruitless effort to 
succeed BAyazId II. Turmoil was caused in 933-5/ 
1526-8 by the Kalandar [f.t.]. Until 923/1517, the 
town wan part of the fortified frontier with the 
Mamluk dominions, and it became a kada' in the 
saniiak of Konya. During a short period in the 
nl 17 th century, it probably held the rank of 
sanija)* itself. The name of KaramAn came now 
more and more in use. The importance of the trade 
route passing through LAranda was probably 
reduced by the extension of the Ottoman empire 
to the east. The tax registers dated ca. 929/1523 
show that the population of Laranda counted 664 
khine s - 464 nefen or tax payers (Konyah), or 
493 Hdnss - 693 nefen (Jennings), or 576 kh&nes 
— 693 nefen (Faroqhi). The registers of 992/1584 and 
995 /i 5 8 7 show 2,027 niifus (Koayah), 2,048 nefen 
(Jennings), and 1,423 khdne 5 - 2,048 nefen plus 625 
tnudjerreds (Faroqhi). The number of mahalln 
had increased in 1587 from 34 (Konyall: 33) to 39. 
Thirteen of those quarters still exist at the present. 
The growth of population seems to point to secure 
living conditions. From other sources it is known, 
however, that LAranda was one of the centres of 
the well-known soft* or student revolts against the 
central government’s financial policy in the years 
985-1002/1377-94. In 1396 the Djeteii [see QIal&l! 
in Suppl.] revolts ravaged the province of Karaman. 
LAranda’s population seems to have remained loyal 
to the government during the following years, at 
least till rori/:6o3. The presence of the Janissary 
garrison must have had an influence here (cf. M. 
Akdaft, CeUUt isyardart {1559-1603), Ankara 1963, 
index s.v. Karaman (LArende)). Kara Yazldj! ty.v.], 
one of the DjcIAHs. was bought oft by the office of 
rnuhd/is of KaraniAn. 

From the taxation data of the roth/r6th century, 
Laranda appears as a flourishing interregional 
market town in an important agricultural region. 
The building activity during the same century 
seems to bear this out. The town contained, around 
929/1523, 1 Hmdret, 4 jf/dimS, 25 mesfoids, 7 medresn, 
1 ddr al-badith. 10 tekkn, 7 ftammdms, 264 diikkdnt 
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and 65 sandlks ("trading booths"). The castle was 
manned by a garrison of 39 men under a commander 
[dizldr) and a kdkyi. Its armament must have 
included some pieces of artillery (Konyali, 176, 178). 
Tenth/seventeenth century LAranda is described 
by Ewiiya Celebi (ScydbdVndnu, ix, 311-15) and 
Kfltib Celebi (Djihdn-nUmd, 1145/1732, 614!.). 
In 1867, Liranda/ KaramSn was incorporated in the 
new »vildyet of I<onya as a ktufP in the central 
sandfak. 

Traditional economy, based mainly on dry farm¬ 
ing, live-stock, textiles and the production of the 
well-known Karamdn-bulguru (wheat), has been 
diversified and enlarged. Lead, zinc and chrome are 
in limited production and there are minor iron ore 
deposits in the area. In the early 1960s, 400 workers 
from Karaman went to Germany in the first group 
of Turkish labourers. For further details, see Ibrahim 
Rifki Boynukalm. Karaman'tn iktisadi ve sosyal 
gelijimi, Istanbul Oniversltesi Edebiyat Faktiltesl, 
Istanbul iq68. 
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(A. H. oe Groot - H. A. Reed) 

2. Monuments 

The archival sources for the monuments of LAran- 
da/Kararnan—the ttakf review of Kh w 5 dja tfujlib 
al-DIn dated Muljarrain 881/january 1477 (*= 
Ankara, Kuyud -1 kadime 665; facsimile and com¬ 
mentary, Feridun Nafiz Uzluk, Fatih devrinde 
Karaman eydleti vaktflar fihristi, Ankara 1958); 
and wakf reviews of BSyazId II, dated 906/1500-1 


( = Ankara, Kuyud-i kadime 565, old number *55) 
and Suleyman I, dated 929/1522-3 ( = BafvekAlet 
Ar?ivi 387)—give a more varied picture of the 
I 4 th-i 6 th century monuments of Karamin and can 
be used to supplement the data of those still extant, 
though the unusually diverse nomenclature of the 
monuments makes some identifications subject to 
caution. The present review is, therefore, concerned 
primarily with standing buildings. In one respect, 
however, the sources are significant: they provide 
singularly little evidence for the 13th century 
architecture of the town. 

Sherd finds from the Citadel or Iqkale are evidence 
for 13th century habitation, though the existence 
of a SaldjQk palace remains to be demonstrated. 
Saldiflfc blue and white tiles were also reused In the 
Hatuniye Medrese (see below), and two fragments in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (355-6. 1906) have 
been shown (M. Meinecke, Fayenccdekoralionen 
Seldschukischer Sakralbauten in Kleinasien, i-ii 
[ = Deutsches ArchSoIogisches Institut. Istanbul**- 
Mitteflungen, Beiheft 13], Tubingen 1976, ii, 483-4) 
to have RaramAn as their likely provenance. But 
there is no architectural evidence for major buildings 
in the 13th century, and the only surviving 13th 
century monument is a small masdjid* (Monuments 
marked with an asterisk bear dated inscriptions), 
much restored in 645/1247-8 by Sa c d al-DIn ‘AIT b. 
Abti (sie) Bakr (Mcincckc, op. sit., ii, 483-4; t. H. 
Konyali, Abideleri vc hitabeleri He Karaman tariki, 
Istanbul 1967, 347-50), a domed square with an 
adjacent flat-roofed izean. It contains multiple 
burials, but the only dated tombstone is that of 
Sn c d al-DTn Muhammad b. Madjd al-DIn ‘All. 
dated DjuraAda II 7 <»oDfarch 1301. The area was 
evidently a cemetery at the time it was built. 

Fortifications. Of the original triple enceinte, 
little remains. The outermost walls have disappeared 
entirely. The middle enceinte, to which Ewliyi 
Celebi attributed nine gates and from which Christian 
and pre-Christian spoliae have been retrieved, is 
now reduced to a single gate and a few fragments of 
rubble walls. The Citadel or I<;kale (Fig. x) which, 
doubtless by mistake, he describes as surrounded by 
a deep moat, is rectangular, with eight round, 
faceted or rectangular towers. The walls contain 
many heterogeneous re-used Islamic blocks (Fig- 2), 
perhaps from the monuments which, ShikSrl states 
(M. Roman, Sikdn'ntn Karaman o£ultari tariki 
[ — Konya Halkevi Tarih ve Miizc Komitesi Yayin- 
lan, I.2], 1946, 1x2), were destroyed by Gcdik 
Ahmad Pasha [sec ar»iai> pasha gedik] on the 
Ottoman occupation of Karam&n (inter alia the 
DjAmi'-i SultAn, the DjAmF-i KAsh! and the DjAmi e -i 
Nit 3 msbahl); and from the Great Mosque, the 
mosque of the KaramAnid ‘A 1 .V al-DIn Beg and the 
mosque of Karaman Sfcah. None of the reused 
fragments bears a foundation inscription, so that 
S£ikA]Ts assertion is difficult to evaluate. However, 
since all are fairly near ground level, the Citadel 
was evidently rebuilt shortly after the Ottoman 
conquest. It was radically restored in 1965. 

The pre-Ottoman fortifications cannot be identi¬ 
fied, though the Citadel mound is evidently man¬ 
made and the fortress played an important role as 
late as the end of the 15th century. Nor can the 
water supply be traced; in the absence of wells or 
aqueducts, the Citadel must have been supplied by 
cisterns. However, their presence remains to be 
established. 

Mosques. The Great Mosque, now restored out 
of all recognition, was a flat-roofed aisled construe- 
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(ion with wooden columns and stalactite capitals 
(Konyah, op. oil., 359*63). No Great Mosque is 
mentioned in the «*$/ register of Mubarram 881/ 
January J477. which thus indirectly corroborates 
Shikari's assertion that it was destroyed in or after 
the Ottoman capture of Karamin. The only evidence, 
moreover, for the existence of a Great Mosque in the 
16th century is the foundation inscription of a 
maklab • associated with it dated 94o/i533-4- The 
fapade of the Hacrbeyler Camii (Konyali, 294'®). a 
rectangular building now with a pyramidal gabled 
roof, has also evidently been substantially rebuilt, 
save .'or the entrance in a projecting rectangular 
moulded frame bearing a foundation inscription 
dated 902/1496-7 (cf. the anonymous foundation 
inscription of the heavily restored Arapzade or 
Araboglu Mosque dated 899/1403-4). However, a 
block built into the wall to the left of the porch 
bears the foundation inscription of a mosque dated 
757/t356. This is evidently a re-use, and it is unclear 
whether the present building occupies the site of an 
earlier mosque. 

The Dikbasan Mosque in the bazar (Meinecke, 
ii, *75*7). identified by Konyah, (381-8) with the 
Fasih Camii of the irakf registers of the reigns of 
B&yazld II (906/1500-1) and SuleymSn I (929/1522-3), 
is a flat-roofed, four-aisled construction with a 
carved stone mifirdb in the central bay. The brick 
minaret is rebuilt. The interior contains a two-line 
chronogram, read variously as 899/1493-4 (Konyali, 
he. cit .) and 920/15x4-13 (E. Diet, O. Aslanapa and 
Mahmut Mesut Homan, Kataman devri sa>uUi, 
Istanbul 1950, 40), and a re-used fragment of relief 
tile on a cobalt ground with traces of gilt dated 
£iumada II 840/January 1437, perhaps from an 
earlier building on the site which was then rebuilt 
about 1500. The most imposing Ottoman mosque, 
however, is that of Nfib Pallia, a native of KaramSn, 
built while lie was governor of Konya and dated 
1005/1596-7. Against the inside wall of the three- 
domed narthex is a wooden gallery, the soffits of 
which have an applied revetment of gilt and painted 
wooden strapwork, probably contemporary. 

Madrasas. The madrasa of the Amir Mfisa 
(Konyali, 455*6o; Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 50-4; 
Meinecke, ii, 158-64) was destroyed in 1927 (Fig. 3). 
The building was, however, photographed by both 
Sarre and Van Berchem, and Sarre was able to 
draw a plan of th* building (F. Sarre, Konya. Seld- 
sehukische DenkmUler [ — Denkm&ler Persischtr 
Baukunst, IV], Berlin 1910, Plate 30, misidetitified 
as that of the Hatuniye Medresc). This shows a 
central dome on pendentives, lateral ranges of four 
cells fronted by arcades or re used marble columns, 
and an axial iirdn flanked by domed chambers with a 
mibrdb housed in its side wall. To either side of the 
shallow recessed entrance and inner porch were 
rectangular corner rooms and annexes, that to the 
right housing the stair well of the minaret. This was 
cylindrical on a square base, with a shaft, divided, 
like that of the c Dndret of ibrihlm Beg (see below), 
by projecting mouldings into registers, and a single 
stone balcony on a corbelled stalactite base. The 
porch was a barely-docoratcd moulded frame with a 
shallow stalactite canopy on corner pilasters with 
doubled polyhedral capitals. The foundation inscrip¬ 
tion. which has now disappeared, occupied the course 
above the doorway and was flanked by further 
pilasters and capitals. The wakf reviewr of Mubarram 
881/January X477 gives the madrasa of the Amir 
Musi in seventh place. Its precise designation is 
problematic. MQsG Beg (d. 75 8 /*356-7) »» buried in 


the Tol Medresc • (74°/*339*4<>) which he built 
at Ermenak fo.v.]. The present foundation was also 
funerary, however, and Konyali ( loc. cit.) has 
identified the tombstones of Fakjir al-DIn Abmad 
Beg b. Ibrahim b. Mahmud b. Karainln {sic) 
(d. 7 Dhu ’1-Ka f da 750/17 January 1350) and his 
brother Shams al-DIn Beg (d. 733/«35*-3) from it. 
These give a terminus for its construction; and a 
third burial, of Durkh w *nd Khitun bint Badr 
al-Dlu Beg (d. iz Djumidi I 8x3/13 September 1410), 
testifies to its later frequentation by the Karainaaids. 

The Hatuniye Mcdrcse • (783/1381*3) (Fig. 4). 
the finest decorated building of KaramAn, was 
founded by Sultan HbatOn. daughter of Murad 1 
Khudiwandigar and wife of the Karamanid 'AlA* 
al-DIn Beg (Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 55-66); Konyali, 
461-82; Meinecke. ii, 165-70). The building is sym¬ 
metrically planned, with small domed rooms to 
either side of the entrance block, side ranges of three 
domed cells and a rectangular vaulted ders-khane , 
and an axial f imh flanked by domed chambers, one 
a mausoleum. The entrances to these have high 
relief-carved limestone frames (Fig. 5). The project¬ 
ing entrance block has been heavily restored several 
times: the entrance is recessed in an elaborately- 
carved and profiled bi-coloured marble frame, 
continuing a tradition of Sal^jOk porch decoration— 
tbeCifteminare Medrcse, Erzurum (ca. 1242), theGttk 
Medrese, Sivas • (670/1271-2) and the E?refogullari 
Camii, Bey$ehir • (699/1300)— and although on a 
smaller scale than these, is particularly close in 
conception and execution to the Gfik Medrese at 
Sivas (cf. S. Ogel, Bit Sclfuk pot teller i (sic) grubu vt 
Karaman'daki Hatuniye Medresesi portalt, in Ilahiydt 
FakilUcsi Dergisi. Yilltk Arostirmalari Dergisi 1 957 
[Ankara 1958]. 115*9 and Figs. 6*7). It bears a 
craftman's signature, Kh*adia Abmad b. Nu'mAn b. 
Abmad (Meinecke, op. cit., il, 166, correcting the 
“Mubammad” in Mayer, Architects, 112), which 
also continues the Salrjjuk tradition of signed facades. 
The remarkably exact copying on a smaller scale 
of both profiles and decoration suggests strongly 
that forms of projection were known to the builders 
of 14 th century Anatolia, though there are no literary 
attestations for the popularity of the prototype, 
and the other cases of parallelism have not been 
established beyond the SaldjGk period (cf. K. 
Erdmann, Das Anatolisehe Karavansaray <Us zj. 
Jahrhunderts, ii-iii, Berlin 1976, 148). The morble 
revetment of the facade, like the columns inside, 
is entirely re-used. 

There is no trace of any tile mosaic miftrdb, but 
Meinecke, he. cil,, has established that the fi edn 
and the mausoleum both had dadoes of dark 
turquoise-green hexagonal tiles. The cenotaphs have 
disappeared but these also may well have been tiled. 
The Hatuniye has also yielded a re-use SaldjGk tile 
inscription, evidently from a pious foundation, in 
white relief naskht on a cobalt ground, in the name of 
Abu'l-Fatb Kaykljusraw ... b. aI-Sa*Id KMdl 
ArslAn ( = RCEA, 4817), now in the Islamic Museum 
in East Berlin (No. 1.563). The inscription is defective 
and the ruler, therefore, indeterminate, but Meinecke, 
loc. cit., has argued for Kaykhusraw I (second reign 
601-7/1205-11) or for Kaykljusraw II (634-44/1237- 
46) [fl.tw.]. Kaykhusraw III (663-81/1266-84) fa.i'.] 
may be eliminated, since from 1261 the amlrate of 
Karaman was independent, and the titulaturc of a 
SaldjGk SultSn would not have appeared unmodified 
in foundations at KaramGn of the later 13th century. 

The foundress has been identified with Malak 
KhStun, whose wabfiyya, appointing herself as 
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mutauoJii with her descendants after her, dated 
RabI* 1 787/May 1383, is resumed by Konyali, 
475-83, and appears in precis above the entrance to 
the mausoleum. This designates the foundation as a 
IJanafI tnadrasa, to which the family mausoleum 
was to bo attached, with the provision that a Shafi*! 
mudarris might be appointed if no-one better was 
available. On the foundation were two murids, 
five/akifts, a ttdfir, a niu'a dhdh in. a sweeper and a 
porter. The endowments are almost exclusively 
agricultural property and the national income 
therefore fairly small. No students on the foundation 
are mentioned; and the tnadrasa is so small that 
some of the staff, anyway, must have lived out. 

Khankahs. The Ukke of Siyahser or Karaba? 
Vcli, otherwise known as the khdnkah of Shayfefc 
or Sultdn c Aia> al-DIn (Konyali, 316-22; Aslanapa- 
Diez-Koroan, 85-7) consists of a flat-roofed, three- 
aisled covered mosque with transverse arcades and a 
minaret of Ottoman type, possibly a later construc¬ 
tion, at its north-east corner (Fig. 8). On its north¬ 
west side is a symmetrically-planned building, 
following Anatolian custom in not being kibla- 
oriented, with a central sunken area with a large 
fountain and roofed by a dome on pendent ives. 
Of the three iudns, each has lateral annexes, while 
on the south-east side an arcade or loggia serves as a 
narthex to the mosqne. The masonry and plan 
suggest a foundation date of about 1460. Both 
tekke and mosque have entrances on the east. Out¬ 
side is a cemetery with late burials and a ruined un¬ 
dated octagonal canopy toinb (Fig. 9). 

The complex no longer bears a foundation in¬ 
scription, but has been associated with a Khalwatl 
itaykh, known variously as MawlanA or Shaykfc 0 r 
Sultan < Ali > al-DIn RumI or Aswad, whose tombstone 
(Konyali. 318), dated SfcawwAl 870/June 1466. was 
recorded in the canopy mausoleum m 1943. The 
confusion of names suggests that llie monument was 
colonised by later shaykbs. The mosque was evidently 
ruined b7 the end of the reign of Mehcimned II, 
since it does not appear in the iw*^/-rcgister of 
Mubarram 881/January 1477; and in the register 
of the reign of Bayazld II dated 906/1500-1, the 
wakfs are stated to be at the disposal (dar lasarruf) 
of another, unidentified idwiya, that of Sl»ay|d] 
Plrf Khalifa. 

A building, known variously as the Aktckkc, 
MevlevI Ukke, Ukke and tomb of “Mader-i Mcvl&nA" 
and the Validc Sultan Camii, seems to be an adapta¬ 
tion of a 14th century Ottoman mosque plan, 
consisting of a largo, partially-domed rectangular 
area containing twenty-one undated cenotaphs, 
with an exterior portico preceded by a narrow 
courtyard with ranges of cells to either side (Konyali, 
229-53; Aslanapa-Dicx-Roman, 44 9). The foundation 
inscription records the foundation by the I\aram3uid 
'AIS* al-DIn Beg of a towiya for a diaykk, whose 
/akabs arc given as Djalal al-Milla wa 'l-Hakh wa 
•|-Dln, in RabI* I 772/October 1370. The foundation 
was evidently associated with another sdtviya, 
the xrah/iyya of which in the name of C A13 5 al-DIn 
Beg and dated 769/1367-8 (Konya, Yusuf Aga 
Ktitlibhanesi No. 10389) has been resumed by 
Konyali, 252-3. This was in favour of the descendants 
of a ihaykk, Dfaiai al-IJakk wa'I-S^ari'a wa 'l-Milla 
wa '-Din, whose nisba is not given. The conclusion 
that the shaykh in question was I>jnlal al-D!n Rutni 
is unwarranted; there is no evidence in either founda¬ 
tion inscription or wak/iyya that a MevlevI founda¬ 
tion was envisaged; and the popular association 
of the Ukke with the MevlevI order must, therefore, 


be based on a late colonisation of the Ukke by 
MevlevI dervishes. 

Though the details of its organisation are obscure, 
the so-called c Itndret of Ibr&lilm Beg (Konyali, 
405-52; A3lanapa-Diez-Koman, 67-84; Meinecke, 
ii, 170-5) belongs architecturally among the tekkes 
of Raram&n. It was a multiple foundation, enclosed 
by a wall of which there is now no trace, consisting 
of the c imdret, a mausoleum attached and a fountain 
opposite (Fig. 10). The Hmdret has a domed, central 
courtyard surrounded on three sides by two storeys 
of rooms, with a kibla -oriented axial ittdn flanked 
by domed chambers. The minaret salient and traces 
of the springing of arches on the fa$ade show that 
originally the building was intended to have an 
arcaded exo-narthex. The c i mint plan has several 
remarkable features, including the fan-pendentives 
below the dome which derive from the brick architec¬ 
ture of 13th century Konya, though with the excep¬ 
tion of re-used marble blocks for the lintel and 
consoles of th* main entrances and the tympana 
of the outside windows the building is entirely of 
local stone. The upper storey consists of long gal¬ 
leries, evidently store-rooms or places of assembly. 
The central area is poorly lit and barely decorated 
m a style deriving from the internal stone carving 
of the (^ifte Minare Medrese at Erzurum (c<x. 1242) 
and the Hospital at Divrigi (620/1228 onwards), 
and the decoration is concentrated on the exterior- 
grilled windows and their tympana, soffits, door 
frames and a cylindrical minaret shaft divided by 
projecting mouldings into registers sparingly decorat¬ 
ed with bi-cotoured stone [ablak). The main entrance 
is framed by mouldings of Anatolian SaldiOk origin, 
but without concern for their canonical disposition, 
and their carved decoration, particularly the marked¬ 
ly chinciscrie foliate elements in the spandrels 
of the porch, Is more indebted to the decorative 
renaissance of the 1420s at Bursa than the Salt&Ok 
tradition. The Bursa style is also apparent in the 
carved marble hood of an exterior window, a single 
carved block with an arabesque-palmette design, 
deriving from the marble hoods of the Green Mosque 
at Bursa. 

The tomb, at the southern corner, is also kibla - 
oriented, a domed square surmounted by an eight- 
sided pyiamidal canopy on an octagonal dram 
(Fig. 11). Inside there are two floors: a crypt or 
burial chamber just below ground level and an upper 
chamber with a carved porch reached by a double 
staircase. The porch has a shallow stalactite canopy 
and carved frame with marble jambs, and a lintel 
with voussoirs set as a flattened broken arch of 
Bursa type. The upper chamber contains three 
damaged moulded plaster cenotaphs (Fig. 12), of 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. KaramSn (d. 868/1463-4), 
*Ala 3 al-DIn b. Ibrihlm (d. 870/1465-6) and Shah 
KSsim b. IbrShlm (d. 888/1483-4). Meinecke, loe. 
ciL, remarks that the first two are evidently from 
the same mould and that the third may well be 
contemporary. The plaster shows traces of gilding 
and may also have been painted. 

The interior of the Hmdrel still contains traces of 
hexagonal turquoise tiles alternating with cobalt 
triangles set directly on the rubble walls. The most 
important decorative feature, however, was a 
monumental tile tnihrdb, now in. the £inili Ko?k in 
Istanbul, old number 136 (E. Ktihnel, Die Sawtnlutif; 
TUtkiuher uni Jslamischer Kutisi in 1 Tsehiuili 
KOschk ( « Meistorverke der ArchHologischen 
Musccn in Istanbul III], Berlin-Leipzig 1938, 
Fig. 24). It is of polychrome tiles, partially gill after 
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firing, wilh black or red contours of earth colours 
to prevent the glares from running. Though not 
identical to the tile-work of the Green Mosque and 
Tomb at Dursa (822/1419-20) or the Muradiyc at 
Edirnc (ca. 1433), it is markedly similar. Mcineckc, 
toe. at., considers t.hc rnifirdb to have been a special 
order, while assigning comparable fragments in 
Konya, Berlin and the Victoria and Albert Museum 
to a refection ul the tomb of I^ialal al-Din Rutin 
at Konya in 783/1381-2. Also from the c itndref , 
doubtless from the main entrance, is a woollen 
door, now In the TUrk ve Islam Eserleri MUzesi, 
Istanbul (Ciuili Kosk, old number 16; >10/ No. 238 
as in Aslauapa-Diez-Komau, loc. cit.), carved by a 
craftsman, c Umar b. Ilyas al-Karamhnl (Mayer, 
Woodtarvfts, 66), combining high-relief foliate 
motifs and silhouette carved lions and gryphons, 
in a style much closer to stone carving than was 
Anatolian woodwork of the Saldjtik period. 

The Hmirti and mausoleum are rich in inscriptions. 
That over the mam entrance is dated Mubarrant 
836/August-September 1432. Over the entrances 
to the domed chambers flanking the axial twin 
arc two undated extracts from the wah/iyya. The 
basic vakfiyya text, dated Shawwal 835/Julv 1432, 
bears two addenda of the same year and further 
addenda of 843/1439*40, 849/»445* 6 » 851/1447*8 
and 870/1465-6 (facsimile and commentary by 
Ismail Hakki L'zuncarsili, Karainuiio'uOan devri 
teukalarmian Ibrahim Be yin Karaman imarcti 
uikfiyest . iu BeUelen, i [1937I. 65-164). The richest 
foundation of Karanian, was it endowed as nakf ahll 
according to the Hanafi madhhab, with a staff of 
twelve Kur’Sn readers, from among whom the 
officials of the foundation were to be appointed with 
appropriate supplements to their basic stipends of 
225 silver dirhams, and servants to work in the 
kitchens to provide three days' free food and lodging 
for reputable visitors. Its designation is slightly 
ambiguous. Uzungar?ilt describes the foundation as 
d*ir hurra 3 , mafbakk and masdjtd. However, the 
foundation inscription and the first of the two 
extracts from the xrakfiyya inscribed inside describe 
it merely as hadkihi 'l-Umdra al-tnubtiraka (non¬ 
descript "foundation"); while the trahfiyya also 
mentions a d&r al-huffas. None of this is sufficient 
to characterise the foundation as a novelty in 
institutional organisation. The mutaualli was to be 
Ibrahim Beg during his lifetime, and thereafter his 
descendants. Nothing is said of the disbursement of 
surplus revenus; but the express conditions that 
one-quarter of the income should go to the upkeep 
of the foundation and that rvakj property be kept 
in good repair look forward to the terms of Ottoman 
u-ahfiyyas. 

Mausolea. The distinction between attached and 
unattached mausolea is probably artificial, since 
the cemeteries have suffered considerably from recent 
urban expansion. Photographs, for example, taken 
prior to the restoration of the ‘AIS* al-DIn Tiirbe 
(Fig. 13), close tc the no longer extant tnadrasa of 
Musa Beg (see above) show the springing of the 
arches of an adjoining building on its south east 
side; while a tomb, probably early 15th century, 
popularly associated with the Zaynl Wm and 
fakih. Shams al-DIn Mehincd Fenirl, who was 
actually buried at Bursa [sec fknArI-zAdb] (d. 
834/1430-1), was also attached to a zduiya nr numliid. 
Of the tombs in the cemeteries, only three are now 
of architectural importance. The ‘Ala* al-Din Ttlrbe 
(designated as such in the wah/ survey* of Muharram 
881/January 1477) is an undated octagonal con¬ 


struction of the 14th century with a fluted pyramidal 
roof following a brick prototype (el. the mausoleum • 
of Sayyid Mabmud KhayrAni at Ak^ehir (621/ 
1224-5], RCEA, 3920) with a recessed entrance and 
diminutive stalactite canopy (Fig. 14). A ruined 
octagonal tomb with a set-back octagonal transitional 
zone and a recessed entrance in a shallow, brokeu- 
arched niche, known (Konyali, 499-501) as the 
Demirgomlek Turbo and identified on the basis of 
the 881/1477 wa/cf survey as the mausoleum of a 
late Karamaiiid official, Aiuln al-Dln, appears to 
be a development of a tomb type characterised by 
the HUdavend Tiirbe at Ngde (712/13x2-13). 
Comparable is the Kizlar Ttirte, an undated con¬ 
struction of cut stone with bi-chrome ( ablak ) designs 
on alternate facets and a recessed entrance set in an 
arched canopy. The evidence (despite Konyali, 
364-77) that the tomb of Yunus Bmre—fervently 
believed by the local population to have died at 
Karatnan—is in the Kirifti Baba Mosque is in¬ 
conclusive. 

Baths and fountains. Most of the baths of 
B a ram in were seriously damaged in an earthquake 
in 1299/1881-2. None is dated, but the plan of a 
bath given by Aslanapa-Diez-Koman, 49, which, 
they suggest, might have been founded by the 
Karaminid Silleym&n Beg, is of recognisably tradi¬ 
tional type. There are no recorded double baths, so 
the buildings must have been used alternately by 
men and women. Many must occupy the sites of 
baths mentioned in 16th century Ottoman wakfiyya » 
and may well be older, since Sauvagct has remarked 
that waterworks, for obvious reasons, tend to persist 
even though the superstructure is rebuilt. However, 
there is a clear relation between the construe lion 
of new baths m the outlying quarters of the town 
and the building of fountains in the 18th—19th 
centuries. 

The numerous fountains of the quarters of Kara- 
min (Konyali, 625-35) are of uniform type, with 
the outflow inset in an arched, normally undecorated, 
recess, with small maffabai s or seats at the sides. 
Those in the centre of Karamin have, like the 
baths, been the object of frequent, mostly unrecorded, 
repairs and restorations, often re-using stone from 
other constructions. Thus the foundation inscription 
of a 1 tor al-ftufjdf • dated RabI 1 II 835/May 145* 
built Into the Hoca Mahmud fountain (Konyali, 
637-8) is no evidence that the fountain was associated 
with any ddr ul-huffd ; founded by Kh w 3 dia Mahmud. 
Likewise with the marble foundation plaque of an 
‘imrfro of the Ivoraminid ‘AIS* al-Dln Beg's Super¬ 
visor of Waterworks (wir-i dbjd t/J, dated Rabl‘ II 
777 /October 1375. built into the so-called $ahruh 
Cesniesi (Konyali, 351). The earliest standing 
fountain is thus dial opposite the main entrance 
of the l IfH&ret of IbrAhlm Beg (836/1432), set in a 
well-decorated, carved frame. The fountains of the 
Ottoman period, except for the Kadibudak and 
Kilfi £e$mes (both 958/1551?, are mostly associated 
with mosque foundations. To judge from the surviv¬ 
ing inscriptions, few wore built in the 17th century. 
However, the large number of construction or 
restoration inscriptions covering the period 1790- 
1850 on the fountains of the peripheral quarters is 
evidence for considerable urban expansion in the 
late Ottoman period. 

Conclusion. Despite the disappearance of 
important monuments over the past hundred years, 
the surviving monuments (of which only the most 
important have been considered) seem a typical 
sample of the original constructions of the KaramSnid 
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aad Ottoman period. To judge from the earliest 
Ottoman xcafy registers, many buildings were already 
)thardb and their uakjs appropriated by other 
foundations. Calculation of the revenues of the 
major lvaramSnid constructions is difficult, since 
the scale of the endowments is not recorded. However 
only the largest foundations, the madrasa of Musi 
Beg [ea. 1340, no longer extant) the Hatuniye 
Medrese • (783/1381-2) and the c lmdret of Ibrihln* 
Beg • (836/1432), have whole villages specified 
among their awkdf. Even allowing, therefore, for 
the decay of SaldjuV foundations and their endow* 
ments through the 14th century and their tacit 
absorption by the later Karamanid foundations, 
the itaMf registers tend to show that even at the 
height of the Karamdnids’ power, building was no 
more extensive at Karaman than at other centres of 
the amlrate—Ni£de, Ermenak, Eregli and Aksaray— 
and considerably less than at Konya, Ak$ehir, 
Beyfehir and Aksaray under the Saldjuks. 

Bibliography (apart from works cited in 
the text): A. Avcuo£lu, Karaman'da Emir Musa 
medresesi, in Konya Dergisi, x (1937), 627 ff.; 

M. Van Berchem, Insckriften aus Syrian, Me¬ 
sopotamian und KUinasien, gesarnmelt tm Jahre 
1 So 9 ton Max Freiherr von Oppenheitn. 1 . A rabischc 
Insehriften, i-ii ( = Bnirdge sur Assyriologie und 
Sernitischen Sprat hwissensc haft, vii/i), Leipzig 
IWH, repr. Leipzig 1968; J. H. Kramers, El 1 
art. /Cararmlu; idem, M, art. Karaman\ A. Kuran, 
Karamanh medreseleri, in Vaktflar Dergisi, viii 
(1969?) 209*23; M. Z. Ora'. (Y'usufcglu), Karaman 
tariffed, in Amt, i/4 (1949), 16-8; i/s, 21*3; idem, 
Karaman'da Sad lid-Din Ali truscidi ve tiirbesi. in 
Amt, ii/15 (1950). 3 * 7 ; idem, Karamanofullan 
tarihine ait vcsikalar : Yatagan Miirsel vakfiyesi.ia 
BeUeten, xvil/71 (1954). 337 - 45 ; G. Totaysalgir. 
Karaman-Ulrende. Konya r 944 : T. Onal, Kara- 
tnano&lu Mehmet Bey, in Amt, i/11 (1949). 10-15; 

n/T 3 (1950), 7 -t 4 : il/ 4 (i 950 ), 7 -rc. 

(J. M. Rogers) 

lAr! fsee larim]. 

al-LAr!, Muhammad b. Salah b. DjalAi. b. 
KamAl al*An$ArI (or al-Nft$iri), known as Muslib al- 
D!n al-LArl, Persian scholar and histori an, was 
bomea. 15x0 m LAr.tothe south of Shiraz. Following 
his family’s tradition, he entered upon a scholarly 
career and studied under Mullfl $adrS’s son Mir 
Ghiyfith b. Sadr al-DIn SfclrAzI and Mir Kama I 
al-DIn Husayn, a pupil of Djalftl al-DIn (see al- 
dawamI]. It is transmitted that Lirf’s father pro- | 
ceeded openly against the Shi*! heretics (movS/i</). 1 
During his later journeys, al-LSri was at first 
received honourably by the Mughal emperor HumA- | 
yun (1530-56), who granted him the title ustdd 
and became his pupil. Because of the unrest after ' 
HumAyun's death, he left the country to go first on a I 
pilgrimage to Mecca. According to the Persian source 1 
quoted below, four hundred of his books were lost | 
at a shipwreck. After the pilgrimage, from 964' j 
i 55 6 -7 (rather 1557) onwards, he stayed for a while 
in Aleppo, where he apparently tried to establish | 
himself as a merchant. His erudition stood out in | 
discussions with learned men, among whom was j 
Abmad fcazwlnl, who did not dare to answer L&ri’s ! 
objections against his recently-composed lijibdt 
al-w&djib. It is not known how long LArl stayed in 
Aleppo; he probably lacked there means of subsist¬ 
ence. His next station was Istanbul, where he 
obtained admittance to the Mufti Abu ’I-Su'iid [see 
abu ’l-su c OdJ. But he declined the offer of a , 
professorship, endowed with 50 ak/es daily; he 


might have thought that such a position was rather 
unimportant in comparison with his previous situa¬ 
tion at the Mughal court. In this connection, the 
Ottoman historian 'All speaks of breach of faith 
of the Mufti vis-d-vis Lari (H. Sobrwetde in Id., 
xlvi [1970], 286). Disappointed, he left Istanbul 
and found his final home in Amid (now Diyarbakir), 
where Iskendcr Pasha, the Ottoman governor, 
appointed him professor at the Khosrew Pasha 
madrasa and teacher of his children After being 
accepted among the meicdli-yi Rum, he then also 
met with recognition by the Porte. He died over 60 
years old in Dhu 'l-Hididia 979/April-May 1572. 

He was originally a follower of the ShSfffi madhhab, 
becoming later a l.lanafl; also, he had a certain 
inclination towards mysticism. He wrote numerous 
annotations and commentaries of well-known works 
on philosophy, astronomy, tafslr and hadith. His 
few experiments a$ a poet met with no approval, 
but his Mir'dt al-adwdr tm niirhdt al-akhbdr, a 
universal history in Porsian, dedicated to the Otto¬ 
man sultan Selim II (974-82/1566-74) on the occasion 
of his accession to the throne, became widely known. 
The work consists of ten chapters, and is a com¬ 
pilation from fifty Arabic, Persian and a few Turkish 
works, which are mentioned in the preface. Possibly 
between 974/1566-7 and 978/1570, Kh6dja Sa*d 
al-DIn (d. 1008/1599 [see KtiOUi* efendi]) under¬ 
took, at the order of the Grand Vizier, an adaptation 
in Turkish of the first nine chapters. He left out 
the tenth chapter, on the Ottomans; as is well-known, 
they were the subject of his own work, the Td 4 i 
al-teiedrihh. In the 19th century, the official historio¬ 
grapher Es‘ad Efendifsce es‘aij Erzxoi, sahhafi.ak- 
sbevkhI-zAde seyyio meiimkd] also made a partial 
translation. 

Bibliography: Hasan Rftmlu, Ahsan at- 
taudrlkh, ed. C. >f. Seddon, Baroda 1931. i, a 54 ; 
'AH Mlnlfe, al-'lkd al-man;im ft faitr afidil 
al-Riim. German tr. O. Rescher. Stuttgart 1934. 
67-9: ‘All. KUtih al-akhbdr. ms. Staatsbibliothek. 
Berlin, Hs. or quart 1090, fol. 468a: Hasan Klnall- 
zflde, Ted^kiret el-^u*ard\ ms. in the Staats¬ 
bibliothek, Berlin ms. or fol. 31*6, fol. 22a, line 1; 
'A(A*?, Qheyl-i $hakd*ik, Istanbul 1268, 169-72 
(at 170-2, the account of HanballzAde of Aleppo): 
Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the 
British Museum, i, 115b-117a. r 23 a: Babinger. 
94-5; Brockelmann, II, 420, S II, 620-1: Storey, I, 
n6-r8, i74;Storey-Bregel, 1,413-15. 

(H. Sohrwbide) 

lArida, name denoting, in Arabic texts, the 
former Ilerda, an episcopal see, currently L6rida. 
provincial capital in Spain, to the west of Barcelona, 
on the Segre. 

It was a district Carnal) centre of the Upper 
March ( al-Thaghr al-al'd) to which other towns and 
a large number of fortilied strongho'ids were stibordi- 
nate. Situated on a fertile plain, it is surrounded 
by numerous gardens and orchards. On© of its main 
sources of wealth was constituted by the plantations 
of fine quality flax which were farmed commercially 
throughout the March. There used to be gold in large 
quantities in the river of LSrida. The district included 
rich farmlands on the banks of the Cinca ( nahr 
laytilr 1) with olive-groves and vineyards. There 
were numerous agricultural estates (diyd e ) compris¬ 
ing cereal and pasture land. Al-Himyari notes as a 
special feature the fact that each rural grouping 
iJay*a) had at its disposal a fortified look-out 
tower [burH), or underground galleries [sirddb) 
where the farmers could take refuge in the event 
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PLATE XXXVI 



Fig. 10. 'Imaret of IbrShim Beg (836/1432). General Fig. 11. ‘/mirr/ of Ibrahim Beg (836/1432). Mauso- 
view (J. M. Rogers, 1978). leum. Entrance (P. Satrc courtesy Staatlichc Mu seen 

zu Berlin, Islamisches Museum). 
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Kig. , 2 . '/mice/ of Ibrlhlm Beg (836/1432). Mausoleum. Moulded plaster cenotaphs ,F. Sarre Museum) 


Alfl* al-Din Tiirbe (14th century). General 
view. (F. Sarre, 9002 Museum). 


I ig. 14. ‘AIA’ al-Din Tiirbe (14th century) 
trance. IF. Sarre. 9003 Museum). 
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of attack. Situated on the main strategic route of the J 
Upper March, LSrida was an obligatory transit 
point of armies and a site of the utmost importance 
in the defensive system of the Marches. Conquered | 
by the Muslims at some time after the capture of 
Saragossa and Tarragona (whose inhabitants capit¬ 
ulated without resistance, if al-Ra?.I is to be bo- j 
lieved), the territory of Ldrida underwent pillage | 
and destruction, in the 2nd/8th century, at the : 
hands of Franks—the armies of Louis—and of 
Cis-Pyreaean Christians and renegades. Governed 
by waits granted military prerogatives on account of 
its distance from Cordova, it succeeded on many 
occasions in eluding the authority of the amirs. The 
Banu KasI, the BanQ Musa or BanG Lubb on tho 
one hand, the Banu ‘Atnrus, and the Banfl Shabrlt 
or Banu TawII, on the other, as well as the Banu 
M-Muhadjir or Tudjlbis dominate the entire 

history of Larida and its region in the jrd-4th/ 
9-iotb centuries. 

The name of Ismael b. MusA b. MusS b. I>asl who, 
in 270/883-4, reconstructed and fortified LSrida 
and its surrounding territory, deserves a special 
mention. His sons were obliged, in ca. 277/890, to 
fight against Muhammad al-Tawil of Hnesca, who 
vied with them for possession of the Barbitauia j 
(Barbastro and Litera, in the Ribagorza). Tins j 
waits of Larida, with their own troops or with j 
reinforcements from Cordova, fought on more than 
one occasion with the Christians of Pallars and of the 
Barcelona region. The superb Grand Mosque built 
by Lubb b. Muhammad b. KasI in the upper part 
of the fortress dates from the beginning of the 
4th/ioth century. In the final third of the 4th/ioth 
century, the role of ktPid appears to have been 
occupied by Rashid al-Barghawatl. who was in¬ 
structed to restore to HAsbim b. Muhammad b. 
HSshim al-Tudjlbl the district of LArida, which 
continued to be controlled by his family for a number 
of years. In the 5 th/uth century, the fate of larida | 
and its region was linked to that of the Arab family 
of the Band HGd [see rOdids], who in 431/1039 
replaced the Tudjlbl family in controlling the valley 
of the Ebro and in the //Pi/as of Saragossa and 
Liiriria. Yusuf b. Sulavman b. Hud al-Mu?affar— 
like the fuidjib Munrihir at a later stage—governed 
the town, from a time prior to the death of his 
father (43S/Z04G) and was in disagreement with 
his brother Ahmad al-VTuktadir of Saragossa, who 
held him responsible for the loss of Barbastro in 
458/1064 [see barbashturu]. Under the control 
of members of the family of the Banu HQd, sometimes 
dependent on Saragossa and in a precarious state 
in the 6th/rtth century in the face of the Christian 
advance, the town survived under tho authority 
of wills. It was compelled, when the fortresses of the 
defensive perimeter were taken, and Armengol VI 
of Urgel and Rainon Bcrenguer IV of Barcelona 
entered into alliance with other Catalan chieftains, 
to capitulate on 19 DjumidA II 544/24 October 
1x49, when it was at that time being governed by 
the udli al-Mu?affar b. SulaymAn. 

Bibliography: The most important sources 
are: Crdnica del rnoro Basis, ed, Diego Catalan 
et M* Soled ad dc Andres, Madrid 1974, 42-6, 
295-6; Ibn Ghftlib, Farhal al-anfus, partial ed. 
Lu*f! ‘Abd al-BadP, in RIM A, i/a (1955). 286; 
‘Udhrl, Fragtnentos geogrdfico-histdricos it al- 
Masdlik ild Jjdmi ‘ al-mamdlik, ed. c Abd al-*Azlz 
al-AhwJnl, Madrid 1965, index, tr. F. de la Granja, 
La Marca Suptrior cn la obre it al^Ud^rl, in 
Esludios dc F.dad Media de la Corona de Aragon. 


viii (1966); Bakri, The geography of al-Andalus 
and Europe from the Book ,l al-Ma$alik ua-l- 
Mamdlik", cd. LAbd al-Rahmin ‘AH al-tfidjdji, 
Beirut 1387/1968, index; Zuhri, Kitdb al-Dja- 
e rdfiyya , ed. M. Hadj-Sadok, in BEO, xxi (1968), 
225; Idrfei, Maghrib, text, 176, 190, tr., 211, 231; 
Y&VGt, s.v.; Himyarl, al-Rawd al-mi^fdr, text, 
168, tr. 202 and index; Fagnan, Extraits, index; 
Ibn Sa'td, Mughrib, ii, 436, 459; Makkari, ed. 
Ihs&n < Abb 3 s, Beirut 1968, index; Ibn IJayyan, 
Muklabis, cd. Antufta, Paris 1937, 87; Anales 
palatinos del califa de CArdoba al-Hakam II, por 
l Isd b. Ahmad al-Rdzi (tr. of the Muklabis by E. 
Garcia Gomez, Madrid 1967), 192, 207, 264-6; 
Ibn ‘Idhfirl, ii, 100, 144, iii, 9, 145, 179, 192, 222, 
iv (cd. IjjsSn AbbAs, Beirut 1967), text, 40, 54, 
95 , * 44 , tr.. 96, 130, 218; tr. A. Huici, in Texlos 
tnedUvaUs, 8, Valencia 1963; Ibn al-Khatib. 
A*ntdl, 170, 171, 209; Ibn al-Athtr, tr. Fagnan, 
index. In addition to the Hist. tnus. i'Esp., 
of Dozy, cd. F.. L6vi-Provencal, index, see L6vi- 
Proven^al, Hist, F.sp. mus .; A. Prieto y Vives, 
Los Reyes de Taifas, Madrid 1926; F. Codera, 
Mohamed At anil, rey moro dc Hucsca—Los 
TookibIts cn Espaiia, noticias de esta Jamilui 
fomadas dc Abenhaxatn — Solicias accrca dc los 
Beni hud, re yes de Zaragoza, Linda, Calaiayud y 
Tudela, in Esludios crlt. de Hist. dr. espanola, 
Saragossa 1903; J. M. Mill As Vallicrosa, Aspectos 
de la damimiciiln arabe en la region tier dense. 
Ldrida 1948; K. Pita Merc*. IMida arabe, L*rida 
1974 . (J. Bosch ViU) 

LARIN (p., Idrt), a silver coin current in the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean in the 16th and 
17th centuries. It takes its name from the town of 
LAr the capital of LAristAn at which it was 
first struck; cf. Pedro Texeira ( Travels, Hakluyt 
Soc., London 1902, 341): "There is also the city of 
Lar... whence are called laris, a money of the 
finest silver, very well drawn and current throughout 
the East", and Sir Thomas Herbert speaking of 
Utr in 1627 (Some years' travels, London 1665, 130): 
"near this byzar the larnes are coyned, a famous 
sort of money." The larin weighed about 74 grains 
(4.9 grammes) and had a high reputation for the 
purity of its silver. It was worth ten pence in English 
( money (Herbert) or one-fifth of a French crown 
(Tavernier) or 60 Portuguese reis. 

The larin is in shape quite unlike any other coin. 
It is a thin silver rod about 4 inches long, doubled 
back and then stamped on either side with inscrip¬ 
tions from dies like any other coin. It is admirably 
described by William Barret in his account of the 
moneys of Basra in 1594 (Hakluyt, Principal 
voyages, Glasgow 1904, vi, 12): "The sayd Jarine is a 
strange piece of money, not being round like all 
other current money of Christianitie, but is a small 
rod of silver of the greatnesse of the pen of a goose 
feather where with we use to write and in length 
about one eighth part thereof, which is so wrested 
that the two ends meet at the juste halfe part and 
in the head thereof there is a stamp Turkesco and 
these be the best current money in all the Indices 
and six of the larines make a ducate”. 

'Hie kingdom of Lar ceased to issue these coins 
after its conquest by Shah * Abb As the Great of Persia 
(Chardin, Voyages, Amsterdam 1735. iii, 128), 
but its popularity led to this type of coin being 
adopted by other states of the Indian Ocean. The 
kings of Hormuz of the latter half of the x 6 th century 
issued larins, as did the Shahs of Persia at SfjlrAz 
and the Ottoman Sultans at Basra. In India, they 
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were struck in the 17th century by the ‘Adil §hihl 
dynasty of Bi^apur and other rulers, and the 
frequent finds of larins in Western India show how j 
extensive was their circulation there. In the Maidive I 
Islands in the early 17th century, the king struck I 
his own larins, as we know from the Voyage of F. 1 
Pyraxd de Laval (Hakluyt Soc-, 1887, i, 232-3). 

In Ceylon they were also struck, not only by the 
natives but also by the Portuguese merchants at 
Colombo; in this island they were twisted roughly 
into the shape of a fish-hook, whence the term 
"fish-hook” money. These pieces are either unin¬ 
scribed or bear rude imitations of the Arabic script. 

In Ceylon the "fish-hook" money survived into the 
tSth century. A degenerate descendant of the larin 
existed till recently (H. St. J. Philby, The heart of 
Arabia, London 1922, ii, 319) on the Arabian side 
of the Persian Gulf, in Hasa, where it is known as a 
taut hi, It. the "long” [coin]. It is only an inch long 
and of very base silver, if not copper, without any 
trace of inscription. It is described by Pal grave 
(Narrative of a year's journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia, London 1865, ii, i 79 > who adds that 
there is a proverb "like a HasS lairll", applied to 1 
any one who, like the local currency, is of no use I 
away from home. H. R. P. Dickson. The Arab of | 
the desert, London 1949. still registers In his Glossary. . 
643, the lawil as a copper bar coin current in HasS. 1 
Bibliography. Yule, Hobson-Jobson*, 506; 

H. W. Codrington, in .Vnnrisnuiric Chronicle 1 
(1914), 162-4; idem, Ceylon coins and currency, 
Colombo 1924, index s.v.; O. Codrington, in , 
JBIiRAS, xviii, 36, 37: J. Allan, in Xum. Chron. ; 
(1912), 3*8-24; H. H. Wilson, in ibid.. (1852), r8o; j 
R. Knox, Historical relation of Ceylon, Glasgow | 
19x1, 156; Chardin, Tavernier and other travellers 

(J. Allan) 

LARISSA [see vesisjiehjr] 

LAS BELA, a former native slate of the , 
British Indian empire. It lies in the south-eavt 
of Balutistiin, along the coast to the west of Karachi, I 
between lats. 24° 5*' and 39' K. and longs, | 
64° 7' and 67 0 29' E. It is bounded on the west by 
Makran [q.v.) (of which western Las B*la forms indeed 
a part), on the north by the JhaUwin district of the 
former Kalat native state [see KiLArj and on the 
east by the former province of Sind; its area, both as 
a former native state and as a modem District of 
Pakistan (see below) is 6,441 sq. miles. 

x. Geography. The central part of the state is a 
flat, arid plain (las = ‘‘plain”), but in the western 
part of the state there is the Makr&n coastal range 
running parallel to the sea, and ranges like the Mor 
and Pab ones run north-southwards in the eastern 1 
part of the state and separate Las Bfla from the \ 
lower Indus plains. The central lowland area is 
drained by the PorSli, Tftly&n and other streams. 1 
and it is here that the main settlements lie. Much 
o( the terrain of Las Bela is desolate and scrub- 
covered, and because of the exiguous rainfall (7 "I 
17.5 cm. per annum), agriculture depends essentially j 
on irrigation from floods coming down from the hills 
after the summer rains; this water is collected by ' 
dams across watercourses, and karixs [see kanat] 
are used for conveying water to fields. The roastal po¬ 
pulation depends on a small amount of coastal navi¬ 
gation, and especially on fishing, the whole Makran 
coastland being known in classical times as one in- , 
habited by Ichthyophagoi; with the suppression of 
piracy in the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea during 
the 19th century, these fisheries expanded consider¬ 
ably, and salted fish was exported from the MakrAn I 


coasts as far as Zanzibar, Bombay and the Malabar 
coast. 

2. Ethnography. The main Lasl tribes claim 
descent from the SQmr 5 and Sami n 3 former rulers 
of Sind, and seem from their names (cf. the frequent 
element potta) to be of Indian RAdjput origin, Las 
B*la being the only part of Makriu where an origi¬ 
nally Indian ethnic element has apparently maintain¬ 
ed itself against the BalQ6 incomers. There are five 
principal tribal confederations, of which the Run&ha 
held the chieftainship of BSIa before 1742, and the 
DjSmots after them. A group called tho CadrAs, of 
negroid features, clearly descend from an imported 
slave population, and another low-caste group is con¬ 
stituted by the Langas, mainly employed as domestic 
servants. The overwhelming majority of the popula¬ 
tion is Sunni Muslim in faith, with some Khfldja 
Isma*!!! traders in the towns. The worship of local 
pin or saints is widespread, with especially important 
shrines, formerly visited by Hindus from quite distant 
parts of the subcontinent as well as by Muslims, at 
Hingladj. Shah Bilawal and LAbut-i LAmakAn. Three- 
quarters of the population speak the DjudgAII or 
Djagdalt (lit. "Diat language") form of Sindhi, but 
Makrflnl BalOrt is spoken generally in the west and 
Brahul in the exireme north. 

3. History. Las B€ia has virtually no separate 
history before the 18th century; for the history of 
the region before then, see in general makrAn. 
Alexander the Great must, however, have passed 
through what became I .as Bela when in 326 B.C. he 
left Hattala on the lower Indus arid marched west¬ 
wards via the land of the Oreitae to Gedrosia or 
MakrAn and then Persia. 

Various local tribes exercised power in Las Bela 
until in 1742-3 Pl ain c .\li of the IJjamot tribe (see 
above) established his authority there with the 
help of a Brahul force from the ruler of Kalat Mabab- 
bat Khfln: the chieftainship henceforth remained 
with this family, who were known by the RSdjput 
title, formerly used in Sind, of Djain but who came 
to claim a spurious descent from the Arab tribe of 
Kur.-ivsh. Las B$la thus became o dependency of 
KalAt, whose J^hAn at first drew half the revenues 
of Bclu as his share and Inter required on occasion 
n troop contingent in lieu; als>, Las Bala's northern 
frontier adjoining Jhal&wAn remained for long 
undefined. Henry Pottinger passed through Bela 
in 1810 and found that town enjoying considerable 
prosperity under the benevolent rule of i>juin Mir 
EhAu 1 (1776-1818); a colony of 250*300 Hindu 
merchant families carried on trade there {Travels in 
BdoocUistan and Sinde; accompanied by a geographical 
and historical tucotint of those countries, London 1816, 
14-29). It was during this reign that conflict 

arose over the MakrAn port of GwAdar [q.v. in Suppl.]. 
which had been transferred to the sultans of *UmAn 
in 1784 by Mir NasJr Khfln of Kal. 1 t. but captured 
at one point by Mir KhAu I. In the middle decades 
of the 19th century, DjAin Mir Kh an II (1830-69), 
who was beginning his reign as a child when Charles 
Masson was in Bela in the 1830s {Narrative of various 
journeys in Baluchistan, Afghanistan and the Panjab, 
London 1842, ii, 17-18, 25-30), came to covet the 
territories of his father-in-law Khud&dAd Khan of 
Kalat, and allied 011 various occasions from 1863 
onwards with the Khan of Kharin fa.r.] in north¬ 
western Balucistan and the Brahul sarddrs or 
chiefs of Jhalawan. After 1869 he lost the chieftain¬ 
ship of Las Bela, however, and was an exile in British 
India; his son and ultimate successor as l^jAm ‘AH 
Khln III in 1876 recognised the suzerainty of KalAt 
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in the general settlement at Mastung arranged by Sir I 
Robert Snndeman (T. H. Thornton, Col. Sir Robert I 
Sandeman, his life and work on our Indian frontier, j 
London T895, 46). Irreconcilable disputes within Las 
Bela broke out between father and son, with FJ>jam 
'All jib An exiled to Quetta in 1886. When OjAm Mir 
Khfln II died in 188ft. Sir Robert Sandeman, then 
Agent to the Governor-General in Balufistfn, in 
1889 installed 12iam ‘All KljAn III in B*!a (ibid., 
199-203). Alter this latter ruler's death in 1896, j 
there were disputes among his sons, but Djam Mir 
Kamil ]£han assumed the chieftainship, and in the 
ensuing decades, events in I-as Bela were less event¬ 
ful. 

After British India was partitioned, Las Bela, 
like Kalit and j&irin, occccdcd to Pakistan (1948), 
and after 195a became part of the Balittistan States 
Union, with the £>]Am no longer an independent ruler 
but receiving a privy purse from the central govern¬ 
ment. In 1933 ‘he provinces of West Pakistan were 
merged into one unit, with Las Bdla as a District of 
Kali 1 Division under a Deputy Commissioner; but 
after i960 Las B*la District was transferred to 1 
Karachi Division. According to the 1961 census. Las 
Bela District had a population of 90,826, excluding 
non-Pakistanis, and the town of Bela one ol 3,139 
[Population census of Pakistan 1961. District r<*>isws 
report, Las Bela, Karachi n.d.) 

Bibliography : (in addition to references 
given in the article): Imperial gaseteer of India 1 , 
vi, 280, xvi, 144-9; Baluchistan District gaseteer 
series, viri. Las Bela, Allahabad 1907; M. Long- 
worth Dames, ED art. Halotistun. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

LASHKAR, the Persian equivalent of the Arabic 
'askar, found [f.v.l, or «£j<*ys4 fa.t’.J, and the term 
normally used by the Indian Muslim rulers for 
army. Though armies were generally organised 
according to the Perso-Turkish military traditions 
of the Ghauiawids and the Saldjiikid'. Mongol 
traditions were also assimilated later into the sub¬ 
sequent plans for the reorganisaliou of the Inshkar. 

Composition and organisation. The la&kar 
of the Dihll Sul(Ans, that of the Qth/isth century 1 
provincial dynasties, and that of the M ugh a Is was 
divided into the cavalry, infantry and the elephant ' 
corps, the cavalry forming ns backbone, hollowing ( 
the Ghaznawid. Ghurid and Sal«jjuki<l traditions, 
both the Sultans and the Mughal emperors maintained j 
a multi-racial professional cavalry, not neglecting 
to include even the leaders of the Hindu racial and 
ethnic groups. 

In the 7th/i3th century’, the Dibit cavalry, or I 
the standing army at the capital, was variously 
known as the bashtni kalb, afwdfon kalb, halb-i 
suttfni, or simply Some Sul^Ans also recruited 

a slave corps personally loyal to themselves, but 
they invariably proved disastrous to their successors. 
The fo&nd&rs (king's body-guards) performed both 
military and police duties and were counted as mem¬ 
bers of the military force. Apart from the fia$hm, the 
[$.t».]-holders also recruited cavalry from the 
regions in which they were posted, or from the garri¬ 
sons under their command. The army of the ifcfd*- 
holders was known as the ba§hm-i afrdf, or later, as 
the ha§hm-i bildd-i rnamdlik. 

A separate army was kept at strategic points, both 
in old and newly-built forts along the River Indus 1 
in order to stop the Mongol incursions. Sul tin Balban 
in Suppl.) built strong forts even at QjaUkll. 

Pativail, and in other predominantly Hindu areas 
east and north of Dihli. in order to open up roads 
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and communication with Oudh or Awadh Itf.w.l. He 
maimed these forts with Afghans, who were given 
fertile laud to farm. The commanders of the forts 
remained as jflrfd'-holders, but the soldiers were en¬ 
couraged to develop a personal interest in the 
land as landowner*. 

BughrA Khan, a son of Balban, is said to have 
informed his own son Kaybubad, who succeeded his 
grandfather Balban as the SulfAu of Dihli, that a 
sar-hhayI should be in control ol ten horsemen; a 
si pxk-sdldr should command ten sar-^ay/s; an amir 
should he a commander of ten sipah-sdldn; a maiih 
should have authority over ten amirs, and a khan's 
forces should control contingents of ten malik s (cf. 
Diyi* al-DIn Barani, Ta*rikh-i Eiru* Slid hi, Bibl. 
Inch, Calcutta 1860-2, 145). This is not to say, how¬ 
ever, that the armies were organised according to a 
decimal system, but it was an ideal which the Sul- 
t3ns wished to implement, because of their growing 
awareness of the decimal chain into which the Mongol 
army was divided. Sult&n ‘AlA* al-Dln Klialdil. how¬ 
ever. did re-organise his army on that basis, and 
the Tugfrlubs are known to have continued the deci¬ 
mal system, for we are told by al- c Umarl's Masdlik ol- 
absdr fi rnamdlik al-amfdi that, in Muhammad b. 
Tughhib's reign, the U±an commanded 10.000 horse¬ 
men, the malik r.ooo, the amir 100, and the upah- 
sdldr less than too. 

The head of the military administration was known 
as the * drid-i mamdlih, or the fdhtbi dhedn-i 'ari 
[see isti c rXo, 'arp). As a minister, he was second 
only to the uasir or the Prime Minister. In the reign 
of Balban, the 'drid-i mamdlih was known by the title 
rdxtai-i 'ard, the first word being of Hindi origin. 
Amir Khusraw's maternal grandfather, *lnud al- 
Mulk (pillar of the state), was Balban's rduat-i 'ard. 
and had a very keen sense of his responsibility. 
J-ater, irt FIruz Shah's reign, the 'drid-i rnamdlik 
was given llie title ‘Imad al-Mulk. 

The 'drid-1 rnamdlik was the priucipal recruiting 
officer for the Sult&n*s standing army (£ogm-f 
kalb): he inspected the armaments and horses of the 
cavalry at least once a year, kept their descriptive 
rolls (htlyat), and recommended promotions or punish¬ 
ments accordingly. The 'arid- 1 rnamdlik was also re¬ 
sponsible for the internal organisation and the dis¬ 
cipline of the Jiashm-i kalb and the commissariat. 
The leading ifyd '-holders appointed their own per¬ 
sonal e druls . 

Tal'hr-i Mudabbir [f.t\ in Suppl.J tells us how the 
‘arias' assistants were required to note down the 
name anti liilyat of both the troopers and the foot- 
soldiers. As an inspection of the army was invariably 
held before its inarch to a campaign, the 'Arid on 
such occasions was not expected to be too harsh, for 
disheartened troopers, according to Fakfcr-i Mudab¬ 
bir, were not very dependable (Fahhr-i Mudabbir, 
Addb ul-barb wa 'l-s^afod'a, ed. A.S. Kh w ansArf. 
Tehran 1346/1966, 276-8). 

It would seem that the system of ddgk (brand¬ 
ing of horses) which was known in the reign of the 
Ghaznawids had been abandoned by lltutmish.lt was 
reintroduced by Sultan C A13. J al-Din Khaldii. but Sul- 
tin FIruz Tughlub abolished the practice, as well as 
that of recording hi hats. The latter was reintroduced 
once again by Sikandar Lodi, while Shir Sbab also 
made d&th compulsory isee daoh o tashIha in 
Suppl.). 

A remarkable change took place in the military 
organisation when Akbar introduced his monolithic 
military and civil service organisation, known as man- 
sabddri. Although the system became more complex in 
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the reign of Shohdjahan, the basic framework of the 
tnansdbddri system as instituted by Akbar endured. 
According to the A*in-i Aklari of Abu U-Fadl, the 
Emperor divided the manual (rank) of the mansabddrs 
from the dah-baskt (commander of ten) to dah-hazdri 
(10,000), reserving commands of 5,000 and above for 
his owns sons. He intended to limit the man$abs to 
sixty-six, representing the value of letters in the 
name of AllSh, but in fact there were only ever thirty- 
three grades. Akbar himself relaxed the rule about 
higher ranks, promoting Prince Salim to a tnanfab of 
12,000 and two nobles to the ranks of 7.000. All man- 
sabddrs were required to maintain horsemen, horses, 
elephants, camels and carts, as fixed by their re¬ 
spective mansabs .By ioxo/1602 the rnansabs were divi¬ 
ded into dhat and suu'dr and the institutions of yak- 
aspak, du-aspak and sth-aspah were also introduced. 
Mansabddr s of the rank of 500 were called amirs and 
those holding higher ranks were given other appropri¬ 
ate titles. Later in Shalidjahan’s reign, only those 
who held tlic rank of 1,000 were known as amirs (ren¬ 
dered as Omrahs by Bernier aud other foreign 
authors). 

The personal rank of mansabddrs called {ihut 
was meant for calculating one's salary according to 
the sanctioned pay scale, and the suwdr rank indi¬ 
cated the number of troopers and horses the tnanuib- 
ddrs were ordered to maintain; for example, a man$ab- 
d&r with a suwdr rank of 5.000 was ordinarily required 
to produce 1,000 horsemen at muster. Troopers who 1 
were required to provide one horse were called yak- 
aspah, while those who undertook to provide two 
horses were called dd-aspah. Those obliged to provide 
three were known as sih-aspah. The niamabddrs' and 
amirs’ contingents contained all three types of 
troopers proportionate to the salaries they drew. 
Salaries were not allowed for the full twelve months: 
su>me drew them for much shorter periods. For exam¬ 
ple, a mansabddr with a suwdr rank of 5,000 drawing 
his salary for twelve months was required to muster a 
contingent of 1,000 troopers, of whom 300 were sih- 
aspah, 600 du-aspah and too yak-aspah, i.e. a con¬ 
tingent containing 2,200 horses. If, on the other 
hand, he were to draw his salary for only five months 
in a year, he would need to muster only yak-aspaJi$. 

The contingents of the mansabdars were multi¬ 
racial, the number of recruits of different martial 
races being predetermined. Only the Radjputs and 
Muphals were allowed to recruit troopers exclusively 
from their own racial groups and tribes. 

Troopers wishing to enter the army had first to 
find a patron who generally belonged to the same 
race as himself, but as the empire expanded, the ra¬ 
cial exclusiveness in the mansabddr 1 s contingents 
broke down. The candidates had to furnish their own 
horses of a standard breed, as well as armaments, 
but the patron man?abddrs also gave them horses for 
which deductions were made from the troopers’ salary. 
The ntan^abdars’ troopers were known as their fabindn 
(‘'followers”). 

The appointments of the man$abddrs from the 
lowest to the highest rank were approved by the em¬ 
peror, and all of them were technically speaking di¬ 
rectly subordinate to him. The head of the military 
administration was called the tnir bakkshi, the Mughal 
name given to the c £rt(f*i marruUik. The mir bakJghi 
also held the status of a minister, and in that ca¬ 
pacity was next to the prime minister. However, even 
the ministers’ contingents were examined by the mir- 
bakhshi's department and, the fact that their salary 
depended on the maintenance of those contingents 
meant that even the prime minister’s salary was de¬ 


pendent on the mir-bak/ishi’s approval. The ba hhsh i 's 
department also recorded the descriptive roll (fifira) 
of the mansabddrs, their troopers and horses. The 
breeds and the quality of their horses were examined 
and those that were approved were branded with 
different marks (t£*g£). A muster of troopers and 
horses was held periodically for physical checking 
and verification (iasbifa). Those who failed to 
muster their troops forfeited their pay or were 
heavily fined. The mir-ba khsh i was assisted by two 
other bakhshis who helped to check the evasion of 
rules, and to prevent fraud. The Mughal government, 
which depended mainly on the troopers of the man- 
sabdurs for their conquests and for the suppression 
of rebellions, remained efficient only so long as the 
inonarchs were strong. Unfortunately, under the in¬ 
competent Mughal emperors who succeeded Awraug- 
db, the government began to disintegrate. 

There was a second group of troopers, superior 
to the (dbindn, who were known as ahadis (from 
ahad, "one”). An amir was commissioned especially 
to introduce suitable candidates for the nAodf-ship, 
and a separate bakk$hi was assigned to examine their 
horses, brand them, and compile their descriptive 
rolls. The ajiadi s' salaries were some 75% higher 
than those of the (dbindn, and their horses and arms 
were thus of a superior kind. During Akbar’s reign, 
the ahadfs acted as his immediate servants. They were 
also assigned to non-military duties. The rmld shdhi 
("belonging to the exalted king"), referred to as the 
"emperor’s slaves” by Manucci, worked as body¬ 
guards or defenders of the imperial person, and were 
also picked from amongst the af\adls. 

Another category of horsemen were known as 
bargir-sumrs. They neither owned horses nor were 
enrolled as fdbindn. However, as they were fit for 
cavalry service, in times of emergency they were 
provided with horses and went into action. They were 
not, however, part of the regular cavalry. 

Abu 'l*Fa<JI also makes mention of a large army 
consisting of 384,558 cavalrymen maintained by 
the zaminddrs [f.v.J. Some saminddrs made their con¬ 
tingents available to the emperors for suppressing 
rebellions; they also kept their localities free from 
robbers, and performed police duties in the villages, 
but in no way did this big army form a part of the 
Mughal regular fighting forces. 

The foot-soldiers who were maintained within 
their infantry contingents by the Dihli Sultans were 
known as pdyaks, and were mostly Hindus. They were 
good archers and were generally arrayed in front of 
the lines of horses, or around the elephants in order 
to prevent them from fleeing. As body-guards and 
palace-guards of the emperors and princes, the p&yak s 
1 were deeply loyal to their masters and are known to 
have rcudered singular services to Sultan c AIi 3 al- 
Dln Khaldii and ftutb al-Din Mubarak Shah. Shir 
Shah presented them with matchlocks, and Akbar 1 s 
infantry contained 12,000 matchlockbearers [sec 
barOd. vi. India]. They were divided into four grades 
! with different salaries. Akbar also recruited into the 
infantry a caste of Hindu highway robbers called 
l mdwis, and named them khidinMiyyas (serving men). 

1 Their officer was called the Khidmat Ray. The 
khidmatiyyas were required to guard the palace and 
to control highway robbery. Members of many other 
hill tribes aud Hindu martial clans were also induced 
to join the Mughal infantry- The matchlocknien and 
the archers formed a formidable corps of the Mughal 
army. For administrative purposes. Akbar used to 
assign contingents of foot-soldiers, paid by the im¬ 
perial treasury, to some high man$ab£drs. They were 
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known as piydda-i ddkhiti and were classified as 
nltnn-suw&ran (half-troopers) in the descriptive rolls. 
One-fourth of the d/ikhUi foot-soldiers, used match¬ 
locks, and the rest were archers. 

Auxiliary tradesmen such as carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, cotton-carders, stonemasons, leather workers, 
firework-makers, turners, diggers, miners, axemen, 
farriers, and kahdrs (bearers of different kinds of 
lifters) were also classed as infantry. Indispensable 
as they were for constructing defensive works, 
pontoon bridges and helping in siege operations, they 
were also included In the infantry and trained in 
swordsmanship in order to defend themselves in 
times of need. 

Elephants imported from India formed a for¬ 
midable corps of the Ghaznawid army (see fil. As 
beasts of war, and harb. v. Persia}. The Dlhli Sultans 
were also highly impressed with the utility of ele¬ 
phants in war. Balban considered each elephant as 
equal to 500 horsemen, and the Dihli Sul(aos lost no 
opportunity in obtaining the choicest elephants for 
their pilkJidna (elephant stables). They also strove 
to keep those areas that supplied the best elephants, 
such as Bengal and Deccan, m their possession. One 
hundred and twonty war-elephants arrayed against 
TlmQr’s army by the feeble Tughluk Sultan are 
known to have struck panic even into that world- 
conqueror’s army [see also harb. vi. India]. 

Elephants were an asset to the army in battering 
the gates of strongholds. The warriors shot arrows 
or matchlocks from their positions on the elephants’ 
back; the commanders who were seated on the 
elephants could be seen from a distance by the rest 
of the army and were able to instil confidence into 
their soldiers. However, when panicstricken, or se 
verely wounded, the elephants became uncontrollable 
and would often trample their own army underfoot. 

The Muslim rulers in India did not neglect the 
artillery [see barCd. vi. India]. The Deccan Sultans 
of India, who had close contact with the Ottoman 
Turks, were pioneers in establishing firearm factories. 
The GudjarSt Sultans followed their example, and 
Sultan Mabmihl and Bahadur Shah made good use of 
the Turkish gunners in their service. Babur, the foun¬ 
der of the Mughal empire in India, secured a decisive 
victory over Ibrahim Lodi, mainly due to the effi¬ 
ciency of his artillery. lu India, he took a keen in- I 
terest in having heavy guns cast by those gunners • 
trained under the Ottoman SultAn* who were now in 
his service. Akbar also took a personal interest in cast¬ 
ing guns, and recruited even Portuguese to develop 
his artillery. Many new types o( guns were invented 
by the Persian latb-All&h ShlrazI in Akbar’s reign. 
From the middle of the nth/17th century, European 
adventurers drawing exceptionally high salaries began 
to hold superior positions in the artillery of the 
Mughals and other rulers. In the i2th/i8th century, 
the British and French gunners made radical im¬ 
provements in the casting of cannons and heavy guns, 
but the blacksmiths invariably remained Indians. 

All the heavy guns were given pompous names, and 
some of them were so heavy that it took as many 
as twenty oxen to haul and several elephants to push 
them. Naturally, they could not cross boat-bridges 
and were only with great difficulty transported along 
the rugged routes. The light artillery consisted of 1 
several types of guns, variously known as gad^ndl or 
luUktuil (guns transported on elephants), skuferudl, 
zamburak and shahtn (swivel-gun or wall-piece). A 
special type of light artillery known as the "artillery 
of the stirrup", which Francois Bernier mentions, I 
consisted of "fifty or sixty small field-pieces, all I 


| of brass; each piece mounted on a well-made and 
I hand somely painted carriage, containing two 
I ammunition chests, one behind and one in front, and 
I ornamented with a variety of small red streamers" 
(Travels in the Mosul empire, ed. A. Constable, 
Oxford 1841, 217-18). 

The Ddrdgha -1 nip-^Jiihui. or mtr ata$h ("head 
of the artillery department *), performed duties simi¬ 
lar to those of the ba^ihl, insofar as the recruit¬ 
ment of artillerymen and the supervision of guns were 
concerned. With the growing importance of artillery, 
the mir Mash in the I2th/i8th century became one of 
the most influential officers of the empire. 

The Indo-Muslim rulers did not, however, take any 
interest in developing thotr navy. Mabrnud of 
r.hazna is known to have fought against the Djats in 
418/1027 by launching a flotilla of 1,400 boats on 
| the River Indus. The Dihli Sul(Aiis used boats provi¬ 
ded by Hindi! chieftains only for transporting goods 
and men. The Gudjarit Susans fought naval battles 
against the Portuguese. Babur had enormous boats 
constructed and Akbar also constructed an impres¬ 
sive flotilla of huge boats some being shaped in the 
forms of different animals. Bengal, Kashmir, Thatta, 
Lahore and Al! 5 h?»b&d were the main boatbuilding 
centres. Akbar also employed seamen, had pilgrim 
ships built, but was unable to establish a genuine 
navy. Early iu Awrangzlb’s reign, Mir Djumla [f.v.] 
fought successful river battles against the races of 
Ku£ Bihar and Assam, who had complete mastery 
, over their rivers. The only navy that the Muslims 
possessed belonged to the Habshts who ruled the 
rocky bland of DjaniJjlra fo.v. iu Suppl.], 45 miles 
south of Bombay. They were most daring seamen, 
and until 1730 were victorious both against the 
English and the Marathds {see further has^I). 

N'umbers. The strength of the army of the Dihli 
Sultans can only be roughly estimated and many of 
the figures in the sources seem to be exaggerated. We 
are told by Nliuhadj-i Siradj-i Djuzdjanl [f.i/.]. that 
in 638/1:60, Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmud had collec¬ 
ted 30,000 troopers and 200,000 foot-soldiers from 
Dihli and its vicinity to demonstrate his strength 
before HulAgu's ambassadors. Balban recruited a 
considerable number of trained soldiers into the corps 
of the suudrdn-i bulb and made his standing army 
very strong. Troopers in < AJft > al-DIu Khaldil's 
army numbered 475.000. Muhanunad b. Tughluk’s 
cavalry is said to have consisted of 900.000 troopers, 
some being stationed in the capital and the others 
in the provinces. In 730/1329-30 he is known to have 
recruited 370,000 troopers for his ]£hurds&n expedi¬ 
tion. The army he sent against I%arAdjll consisted 
of 100,000 troops and a large infantry. On his first 
Bengal expedition in 754/1 353 * 4 . Mniz Tugfrluk 
commanded 90,000 troopers. Again, FIrflz 
marched against Bengal with 80,000 troopers, 
470 elephants and an exceedingly large number of 
foot-soldiers. 

According to Babur, Ibrahim LGdI had resources 
enough to have brought into the field 500,000 men, 
but actually took only 100,000 men and 1000 ele¬ 
phants with him. BSbur's army, on the other hand, 
consisted of only 12,000 men. Humayun fought the 
battle of Kanaw^j against Shir Shah with 100,000 
troopers, while Shir Shah commanded only half that 
number. 

The total strength of the army of Shir Shah con¬ 
sisted of nearly 300,000 horsemen and 100,000 in¬ 
fantry, comprising matchlockmenand archers. Of this 
army, 150,000 troopers, 25,000 horsemen and 5,000 
elephants were commanded by the king himself, the 
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rest serving at cantonments and in strategic places. 
The contingents of lA/tF-holders were also requisi¬ 
tioned whenever needed. 

The Persian sources do not help us in calculating 
the number of Akbar’s tnansabddrs, but their number 
at the Emperor’s death, given by Dc Laet as 2,94r, 
seems approximately correct. According to Father 
Mouserrate, there were "forty-five thousand cavalry, 
five thousand elephants and many thousand in¬ 
fantry, paid directly from the royal treasury" (J.S. 
Hoy land and S. N. Bauer ji (trs.), The commentary 0/ 
Father MonscrraU, S.J., Oxford 1922, 89). 

Bernier says that the total number of cavalry in 
India was incredible, but he considered that the 
effective cavalry commouly about Awraugzib's 
person, including that of the rdrfras and Afghans, 
amounted to 35 or 40,000 which, added to those in 
the provinces, formed a total of more than 200,000 
troopers. 

Iu 1057/1^47, ShidiahSn’s army consisted of 
8,000 matitabddrs, 7,000 <*/• adi and bark-andaz 
troopers, and 185,000 troopers (/atondn) belonging 
to the princes, important amirs and manfa&dtirs. 
This army did not include the troopers under the 
par gaud officers. Of the infantry of Sbahdjahan, 
which included matchlockmen and others who 
discharged heavy and light artillery, 10,000 were al¬ 
ways with the Emperor. 

Training and physical exercises, and uni¬ 
forms. Before their admission into service, both 
the troopers and foot-soldiers had to pass a severe 
test of their competence. Fakhr-i Mudabbir gives the 
rules for training horses and for horsemanship in con¬ 
siderable detail, and works on archery as well as 
swordsmanship have also survived. This same author 
further discusses the advantage of different kinds of 
sports, such as wrestling, boxing, weight-lifting, 
disc-throwing and fencing for military training, and 
gives a detailed account of the advantages which 
the manoeuvering of stick, ball and horse in polo 
offered to the troopers. After enuring iuto service, 
the soldiers had to maintain rather thau improve 
their military skills through regular physical exercises, 
horse-racing [see furOsiyvx] and polo [see CawgAm]. 
Balban took with him 1.000 horsemen and i.ooo 
foot-soldiers, expert in archery, during his regular 
hunting expeditions; FlrOi Tugfcluk used to array 
his army in battle formation, even on his hunting 
expeditions. These expeditions and polo were an 
indispensable part of the life of the Mughal soldiers, 
officers, princes and emperors. The military parades 
and proper battle array were not possible without 
some training in combined movements, but regular 
-drills of the soldiers do not seem to have been 
common. 

The troopers are not known to have worn any 
uniforms. In the miniatures depicting the reign of 
theMugUals, they are seen wearing clothes of differ¬ 
ent colours, but in the I2th/i8th century, some 
nobles seem to have introduced uniforms. The con¬ 
tingents were generally identified by the special 
marks with which their horses were branded. 

Pay. Mabmud of tihazna and his immediate 
successors paid their army in cash, but in the 7th/13th 
century* the Dihll Sultans assigned t&i‘s (assign¬ 
ments of revenue of different regions) to their 
commanders for their personal maintenance and for 
that of the treops [bathm-i afrd/) under them. Sultan 
Shams al-DIn IltutmisJj assigned the revenue of the 
villages around the capital and in the Do’ib to the 
fiashtn-i kalb, and the latter were also called i£/a 4 - 
holders. By the time of Balban. the surviving 


troopers of the hashm-i kalb and their descendants 
hod become the hereditary owners of the villages. 
Balban ordered the resumption of the lAfdS of old 
men, widows and orphans into the Myilisa [9.1'.] 
(= territory whose revenue was reserved for the 
Sultins' treasury), but later abandoned the scheme 
for emotional reasons. However, Balkan's own 
kh&lisa had expanded, and he was able to pay his 
own body-guards and troopers a handsome salary 
in cash. 

The Khaldjls arid the Tughluks reorganised their 
revenue system and determined the salary of the 
commanders and their troopers iu cash. They then 
assigned its equivalent in the form of the revenue of 
territories in lieu of the salary. AW < UrnarI states 
that the Syrian and Egyptian 1 $(&* system differed 
from that of India in the mode of making payment to 
the troopers. In Egypt and Syria, commanders 
assigned land directly to their troops instead of 
salaries, while in India the troopers were paid in cash. 
‘Ala 1 al-DIn Khaldil resumed all the smaller iftd { s 
into the khalifa and paid cash to his large army, re¬ 
cruited to meet the Mongol threat to his kingdom 
and to ensure further conquests. Two hundred and 
thirty-four tankas [q.v.] were paid annually by the 
SultAn to a ivrll-trained and equipped trooper with 
one horse, 78 tankas extra being granted to troopers 
with two horses. To ensure that the troopers lived 
satisfactorily on their low salaries, lie fixed the prices 
of all commodities, from horses to articles of daily 
use, making sure that supplies were not withheld. 

Sult3u Ohivath al-DIn Tuuhluk also paid his 
large standing army in cash, and issued strict orders 
to the iAf« c -holders to refrain from reducing the 
salaries of troopers fixed by him. SultSn Mubammad 
b. Tughluk made his commanders further dependent 
upon the local treasuries for their salaries, sometimes 
by appointing his own officers, and sometimes reve¬ 
nue farmers to collect the revenue from the ikfdH. 
Flrflz Tughluk made all civil and military posts 
hereditary and paid them by assigning iA/aS, the 
revenue from which was known as wadjh. 

Tire Afghans found Hruz’s policy highly compat¬ 
ible with their own tribal system, and assigned 
hereditary lAfdS to their commanders, who in turn 
sub-assigned smaller areas to their subordinates, 
who then paid the troopers by making similar sub- 
assignments. However, the monthly salary of 
ordinary troopers was fixed and the ifc/4*s were 
granted to the commanders on the basis of the total 
number of troopers and their monthly salary. Shir 
Sfcah, who in his youth had managed his own father s 
sub-assignment, was fully conversant with the abuses 
of the system. He reverted to the system of C A!& # 
al-I)In and paid his standing army in cash, personally 
supervising the recruitment and the fixation of 
the soldiers'salaries, which were paid in cash. Fraud¬ 
ulent practices were eradicated by making payment 
only to those whose horses were branded. The big 
ikfdH corresponding to provinces were managed by 
the Afghan tribal chiefs, but they were also ordered 
strictly to enforce the central government regulations 
in their respective administrative charges, including 
monthly cash payments to the troopers and the 
branding of horses. 

Akbar and his successors paid their man$abddrs 
mostly by assigning then revenue from territories, 
called by the Mugfeals djdgir [tf.u.), although the term 
1 hla 1 was also used. Some mansabadrs were paid in 
cash, others partly in cash and partly in didglr. The 
salary schedules of man$abddrs were carefully 
prepared on the basis of their dhdi and suxrdr ranks 
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(including du-aspah and sik-aspah ) (see further 
man$abd*r]. The available pay certificates of the 
man$abddrs of SfcAhdjahan’s reign explicitly mention 
the amount of salary which they were allowed to 
draw to maintain themselves, their families and their 
personal establishments (£A 4 ss), and the amount 
meant to be paid to the idblmln. For example, in 
1060/1650, RS’o Karan was allowed to draw 4,700,000 
darns (or his ghat rank of 2,300 and :6,000 ddms 
for fdbtndn in hh sGwdr rank of 2,000. His fixed 
salary totalling 20,700,000 dams was to be drawn 
from the revenue of paryattds [f.t'.] mentioned iu the 
certificate (Selected documents of Shi&eMn’s reign, 
Daftar Dlwani HaydarSbSd 1950, 176-7). In Sh 5 h- 
djahan's reign, the manfabddrs from 5,000 to the 
lowest rank were subdivided into three grades in theii 
dhat rank, the maufabddrs of the first grade drawing 
the highest salary. 

The salary of the troopers was fixed according 
to the breed of horses they maintained. According 
to the AHn-i Akbari a yak-aspah troopers was paid 
according to the following rates. If his horse was an 
1 lr5kl, he received 30 rupees per mensem: if HU^aNnu 
(nearly equal to MrAki. half-breed), 25 rupees; if 
Turkl, 20 rupees: if a ydbu (the Indian-bred offspring 
of Turk! horses). 18 rupees; if a TAzl (Indian cross- 
Arab breed inferior to yiibi). 15 rupees; and if a 
Hangla (Indian-bred, inferior to test). 12 rupees. 
According to Bernier, early in the reign of Awrangzib 
the troopers with one horse did not draw a salary of 
less than 25 rupees per month. However, the rnansab- 
dJr s could pay an even higher salary, and in order to 
attract efficient troopers into their service, many 
manfabddrs did so Manucci strongly criticises dis¬ 
crepancies in payments to troopers, some of whom 
received 20 to 30 rupees, others forty, fifty, or a 
hundred. This inconsistency can be ascribed partly to 
the fact that Manucci’s comments relate to the last 
years of Avrangzib’s reign, and partly to the fact 
that he does not appreciate the fact that troopers 
maintaining more than one horse naturally received 
a higher salary. 

The vtansabddrs were authorised to deduct 5% 1 
from the salary of the fdbinan for miscellaneous , 
administrative charges. A further deduction of one 
month's salary was made annually for the cost of 
horse and equipment supplied by the government to 
the troopers until the amount of the loan was paid 
off. The price oi a trooper's horse charged by the 
government used to be 50% higher than their cost 
price, but since the government bought horses at 
competitive prices, the troopers did not suffer any 
loss, according to Abu ‘l-Fadl- 

The man$abddrs, tdbituln and other government 
servants received rewards for their good work in the 
form of increments in salaries, cash prizes and addi¬ 
tions to the dj&glrs. Akbar introduced the system 
of granting loans to officers for their urgent needs. 

A cate of interest which doubled the original loan 
in ten years was charged. This usury was known as 
musa'adat ("assistance"). The man?abddrs who 
violated the rules and neglected their duties, for 
example by failing to muster horses of the breed 
for which they drew salaries, cr by omitting to 
produce the number of horses stipulated for their 
sdwdr rank, were fined according to a fixed schedule. 
Checks and counterchecks were introduced to prevent 
defalcation of government money through a machin¬ 
ery of rules and regulations requiring close co-ordina¬ 
tion between the state departments and the depart¬ 
ment of the mlr 

Since tho armies of both the Dihil SultSns and the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


Mugfeah were paid by the state, they were not 
entitled to receive the four-fifths of the ghanim* 
(booty) sanctioned by the SharPa. Firuz Tughluk is 
known to have distributed this portion of the ghanima 
taken at Dja&nagar and Akbar look only one fifth 

into the imperial treasury, requesting the officers 
(fau’Jjdars [f.v.]) to distribute the rest equitably 
amongst the army. However, as the booty gained 
by the faufdjddrs in local ware was never very 
great, the amount received ty the troops was mi¬ 
nimal. 

Horses and elephants. The Indian Muslim 
j rulers maintained the superiority of their cavalry. 
! not only by acquiring superior breeds of horses 
through sea and land routes, but also by devoting 
j their full attention to improving Indian horse breeds. 
From the Persian Gulf, Babrayn and the ports of 
the coast of southern Arabia were imported HriikJ. 
Persian, Syrian and Arab horses. Overland trade 
1 brought in Tatari or Central Asian horses from the 
' territories lying between the steppelands of southern 
Russia and the Oxus. The horses from Ghazna to 
Pesfcftwar compared favourably with these animals. 
The territories between the eastern PandjAb to 
north-western India, and from north-eastern India 
to upper Burma, contained the best horse-breeding 
grounds, although horses from these areas were con¬ 
sidered inferior to those imported from foreign lands, 
and were sold at a lower price. Ibn Battuta says "The 
people of India do not buy them [horses] for [their 
qualities in] running or racing, because they them¬ 
selves wear coats of mail in battle and they cover their 
horses with armour, and what they prize in these 
horses is strength and length of pace. Tho horses that 
they want for racing are brought to them from a.'- 
Yaman, c Umln and Fare, and each of these horses 
is sold at from one to four thousand [silver] dinars 
(RihUi , ii, 374, tr. Gibb, ii, 479)- This same author 
states here that the price of the cheapest TAtiri 
horse in Muhammad b. Tuffttuk's reign was roo silver 
dinars, while the exceptional ones were sold for 500. 
Racehorses were therefore very dear. 

Akbar reorganised the purchase of horses of 
foreign breeds by providing improved living condi¬ 
tions for the merchants and the horses they came to 
sell. Horses from ‘Irak, Arabia. Persia, Turkey, 
Turkistan, Bada|<hshAn. Shirwin, the lands of the 
Kirghiz, Tibet and Kashmir were acquired for the 
imperial stables. Soon, Indian breeding techniques 
were so greatly improved that the Indian horses 
could hardly be distinguished from ‘Iraki or Persian 
breeds. Among the new horse-breeding regions. 
Kacch began to produce horses which exceed the 
Arab imports. Horses from the region between 
the Indus and the Jhelam were similar to those 
from ‘Irik. The horses in Akbar's stables numbered 
12,000; the imperial stables were classified into 
several categories and the quantity of the beasts’ 
fodder, the quality of their outfits, and the salaries 
of officers and rervants appointed to look after them 
were fixed. 

Under the Dihil SultSns, the superintendent of 
the royal horses was known as the akhirbeg, there 
being one for each wing of the army. Under the 
Mughah, this officer was known as the atbdgi or 
dkhlabigi. Akbar appointed a noble of c Abd al-Rabhn 
Khan -1 Kh&nfln's [q.p.] status as the dtbegi. Manfab- 
ddrs from the rank of 5,000 down to the senior 
ahadis were appointed as the darughas (super¬ 
intendents) of different stables. A big staff, which 
included senior officers on the lbt of a(uidh, was 
appointed to carry out miscellaneous duties related 
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to the maintenance and improvement of tho stables 
[see further, i$ta»l. v. India]. 

The Ghflrld conquest of India was achieved by 
the exploits of the cavalry. The clephauts in the 
pukhdna (elephant stables) were acquired mainly as 
booty. However, it was after the Deccan conquests 
that the pilkkdna of Sul(an 'Ala* al-DIn i^ald]! 
came to consist of ea. x.ooo war-elephants. The 
numbers increased during the reign of Muhammad b. 
Tughluk, and the elephants seem to have been bought 
even from Ceylon. FIru2 also added to the number 
of elephants in his stable, but under his successors 
they were rapidly lost, to the extent that the last 
Tughluk Sultan faced Timur with only xao war- 
elephants. In Akbar's reign, elephants were hunted 
in the forests of Agra and AllahSb&d provinces, 
besides being acquired from Bengal and Orissa. 
Tho best elephants were to be found in the lorosts 
of P&nna, near Bund! in R&djasth 3 ». L>jah&nglr 
seized 69 elephants from Gudjarit, but they could 
be bought from all over India; in .>^ ahjjah 3 n's 
reign, the first white elephant was bought from 
Pegu. Akbar introduced the breeding of elephants, 
abandoning the ancient superstitious belief that to 
do so was unlucky, and his successors continued to 
follow his lead. He also classified elephants into 
seven categories, and framed rules for their feeding 
and general improvement. 

Under the Dikii Sulfas, the &ahna-yi fll was 
the supreme head of the pilhhdna. Again, there was 
one for each army wiag, and the $h*hnas were each 
assisted by a large staff. From the reign of Akbar, the 
elephants were classified into fydfas "circles" or 
"rings") of tens, twenties and thirties, and placed 
under the control of superintendents known as 
Jaudidurs, who were also ordered to traiii them to 
stand firm at the sight of fire and in the noise of 
artillery. Several fialhas ctcphanls were placed 
in the care of some important nobles, and 101 chosen 
elephants known as khdf?a elephants were placed 
in the care of one such person, with the expenses 
being met from the imperial treasury. 
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(S. A. A. Rizvi) 

LASHKAR-I BAZAR, the name given to a com¬ 
plex of military encampments, settlements 
and royal palaces in southern Afghanistan which 
apparently flourished in the 3th/xxth and 6th/i2th 
centuries. The site (lat. 31* 28' N. and long 64° 20' E.) 
is an extensive one, stretching along the left bank 
of the Helmand River [sec hilmand] near its con¬ 
fluence with the Arghandab with the mediaeval 
Islamic town of Bust [q.i.] t modern ruins of Kal c a-yi 
Bist, at its southern end, and the modem, new town 
(named after the mediaeval complex of buildings) 
of La^ikar-gah at its northern one. The western 
edge of the complex is thus bounded by the river 
and also protected by a cliff running down to the 
water. 

1. History. The existence of ruins on this site 
was vaguely known to H.VV. Bellew in the mid-:9th 
century, probably from hearsay when he was trav¬ 
elling in the region; but its existence was only made 
known to the academic world through the discovery 
in 1948 and the subsequent five seasons of excava¬ 
tions in I 949 - 5 I by the DHdgation Archtologique 
Frangaise eu Afghanistan. 

The complex is not unmentioned in mediaeval 
geographical and historical sources. AI-MufcaddasI, 
304-5. says that "half-a-farsahh (from Bust], in the 
direction of Gfcazna, there is something like a town, 
called al- c Askar, where the ruler ( al-sulfdn) resides". 
Since al-MufcaddasI completed his Ahsan al-tatdslm 
in 375/985, although later additions may have been 
made to it, it seems that Lashkar-i BarSr was an 
early creation of Sebtiktigin, built to secure his newly- 
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acqviired province of Zamin-Dawar and Bust—the 
founder of the Ghazna wid line had seized this from 
the Turkish ghuldm ruler there, Baytuz, in 367/977-8 
(see Bos worth, The Ghazuavids, their empire in Af¬ 
ghanistan and eastern Iran 994-X040, Edinburgh 1963, 
37)—but it is not excluded that Baytuz himself 
had buildings on this site, and a coin of his dated 
359/969-70 has been found there, see Gardin, Lashkari 
Bazar, ii, 170*1. Whether MufcaddasTs al*Askar is 
responsible for the form al.y.n. of the HudQdal- c ulam, 
11 o, § z4.11, “a small district between Bust and 
Zamin-Dawar", as suggested by Minorsky, comm. 
34.5, is uncertain. However, our site must be that 
mentioned by the Ghaznawid historian BayhafeT, 
Ta'rlkh-i Mas c udi, ed. Ghani and Fayyad 1 , Tehran 
1324/1945, 149 . Russian tr. Areuds 1 , Moscow 1969, 
221, when he speaks of the building operations of 
sultan Mas'&d b. Mahmud (421-32/1031-41): “At 
Bust, by the polo-ground of the military encampment 
{la&kar-gdh) of his father the amir, he had several 
additional constructions made; some of these are 
still visible today” (sc. in ca. 451/1059)* 

The main, or southern palace, shows signs of two 
successive burnings; after the first one of these, 
there was a general restoration, but after the second, 
the whole palace was definitely abandoned. It seems 
reasonable to assume, with Schlumberger, that the 
first conflagration was the work of the vandallstic 
Ghftrid sultan ‘Ala* al-DIn Husayn b. c lzz al-DIn 
Husayn, called yjah&n-sQz, in ca. 545/1150, when 
he sacked Ghazna. temporarily expelled the Ghazna- 
wid sultan Bahrain £hah to India, and then inarched 
back to Ghflr via Zamln-DSwar and Bust: Diuzcjiaitl 
states that he devastated the palaces and public 
buildings of the Ghaznawids at Bust (see Bosworth, 
The later Ghaznarids, splendour and decay: the 
dynasty in Afghanistan and northern India 1040-1186, 
Edinburgh 1977, 118-19). When, soon after these 
events, the last Ghaznawirt sultans abandoned 
their Afghan possessions and retreated to the Panrijab, 
the r.hunds or their governors doubtless restored the 
buildings at Lasfckar-i BtaArand installed themselves 
there in the Ghaznawlds* stead. Schlumberger dates 
certain alterations even to the post-Ghftrid period, 
that of the Kh w Arazm-Sh§hs. The second and fatal 
burning thus probably dates from the ravages of the 
Mongols in southern Afghanistan in spring 617-18/ 
1221; NasawT, Siral al-Stiltdn Pjaldl al-Din, ed. 
Houdas, 64-5, tr. 109-10, speaks of a siege by the 
Mongols of Kandahar at this time (doubted, however, 
by Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion 3 , 
438). Yet undeniably, life no longer continued on any 
discernible scale at Lashkar-i Bazar. 

2. The buildings. Lashkar-i Bazar includes 
three palace buildings along the cliffs of the Helmand, 
the most impressive of which is the southernmost 
one, constructed of unbaked brick on foundations 
of fired brick and with wooden bonding; fired brick 
was also used in the reception hall and for doorways. 
The palace is built round a vast central rectangular 
courtyard with four iwdns. After the first burning 
of the palace, modifications and repairs were made 
to the palace and the fire-blackened remains of 
the original main entrance were masked by a new 
entrance with decoration of geometric panels and 
epigraphic bands, on one of which arc the remains 
of a date, 55 */“ 55 -& 4 » probably indicating a 
reconstruction by the penultimate Ghazna wid 
sultan, Khusraw Shah, the last of his family to 
reign in Afghanistan, or by fcis Ghflrid suc¬ 
cessors. 

At the north of the palace, backing on to the 


Helmand, is the very interesting reception hall of the 
palace, the most monumental of the rooms in style 
and the most richly decorated, including with panels 
of brick ribbon work with stucco insets. But es- 
spccially important from the viewpoints of cultural 
and artistic history is the fact that the friezes running 
round the inner faces of the brick piers in the hall 
contain mural paintings (these have now been 
removed, for safety, to the Kabul Museum). The 
remains of 44 figures are visible, and with those 
probably to be found on the missing north side, must 
have numbered some 60 all told. They depict frontal 
views of the bodies of what must have been the royal 
guards, the corps d’^lite of Turkish military slaves 
of sultans Mabmud and Mas c ud [see ghulAm. ii. 
Persia]. These warriors wear rich tunics and boots, 
and bear the shafts on their left shoulders of what 
may well have been maces, the mace (gurz) being a 
favourite weapon of Mas‘ud himself, according to 
Bayhakb and a weapon of heroes in the Shdh-ndtna. 
The faces are unfortunately badly damaged, but 
a painted fragment found elsewhere in the palace 
shows a beardless, smooth-faced youth with what are 
generally regarded as “Mongolian” (here, of course, 
"Turkish") features. The appearance of these figures 
accords remarkably well with the literary descriptions 
in e.g. Bayhak! of the rich uniforms, bejewelled weap¬ 
ons, etc. of the royal ghuldm s when paraded on cere- 
| monial occasions such as the reception of envoys and 
I ambassadors. 

Leading to the southern palace was the street of 
' the army bazaar, 500 yds./half-a-kilorneter long and 
lined with shops; judging from the absence of post- 
Mabmud coins found there, this bazaar may well 
have been abandoned after that sultan's death. 
Also to the south of the palace was the great mosque 
(the southern palace itself contains a small, richly- 
decorated mosque, obviously for the private use 
of the sultans and their entourages), constructed 
originally from good-quality fired brick, but rebuilt, 
like the southern palace, after the first burning in a 
less careful manner. Schlumberger places the original 
mosque within the early Ghaznawid period, and it is 
of obvious interest as one of the very few pre-Mongol 
period mosques in Afghanistan. 

The placing of all these buildings of the Lashkar-i 
Bazar complex in their proper architectural and 
art historical contexts raises many problems, and 
a full evaluation can only begin to be made now that 
we have the long-awaited volume in the DAFA 
M6moires series on the architecture of Lashkar-i 
BiizSr (see Bibl. below). Schlumberger was reminded 
of the plans of SamarrS palaces ("l’architecture de 
Lashkari Bazar apparait, h plus d'un 6gard, commc 
un repr^sentant provincial et tardif de celle dc Ab- 
basides”), but noted eastern Iranian features, such 
as courtyards with four iww-.s and the ornamental 
use of brick {Syria, xxix [1952], 268-9). J- M. Rogers 
has noted the early appearance in the southern 
I palace (the early Ghaznawid construction) of the 
l angular, interlacing strapwork in stucco charac¬ 
teristic somewhat of Saldjuk decoration {The nth 
century—a turning point in the architecture of the 
Mashriq ?, in D. S. Richards, ed., Islamic civilisation 
950-xr50, Oxford 1973. 221-3)* The mural paintings 
reminded Schlumberger again of Achaenieuid re¬ 
presentations, but he observed also that the heritage 
of the Buddhist art of Gandhara and northern India, 
much nearer in place and time to 5th/nth century 
Zamln-DSwar, should clearly be taken into account. 

; Finally, it should be noted that the pottery finds 
l at Lashkar-i BftzAr give a valuable conspectus of 
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local artistic trends in this field for the p*™*! I 
ca. rooo-1220. 
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et artnts dts gar its dts Sultans it Ghazna, in 
Afghanistan, vi/i (195x), 48-33; D. Schlumberger, 
La Granit Mosquit it Lashkari Bazar, in ibid., 
vii/i (1932), 1-4; idem. It palais ghasnividt dc 
Lashkari Bazar, in Syria, xxiv (1932), 251-70; 
Laskari Bazar, une residence royalt ghasnividt. 
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(C. E. Bosworth) 

al-lAT, name of ore of the three most 
venerated deities of the pre-Jslamic pantheon, 
the two others being Manat and aI-*Uzza [q.w.]. 

The deep attachment felt by the Thaklf towards 
al-Lit, the Aws and the Khazradj towards Manat 
and the Kuray&h towards al-'Uzzi, constituted the 
greatest obstacle in the path of the peaceful implan¬ 
tation of Islam in the regions of the Hidjaz. This 
obstacle was so difficult to overcome that the 
Prophet seems, for a brief period, to have consented 
to the continuation of the cult of these three deities, 
called al gharanify al-'-uld (see T. Fahd, Panthion, 
88-90, but cf. al-KcR’an, B, tn fine). 

The cult of al-Lit, the deity of the Thaklf. de- | 
sccndauts of the ThamQd (Aghdnt 1 , iv, 74, 76; al- 
Tabari, i', 937), is attested over a vast area of the 
prc-Islamic Near East. She was at the same time 
the goddess of shepherds, from the Hidjiz to Safa, 
and that of caravan-travellers, from Mecca to Petra 
and to Palmyra. Her name is recorded in the most 
remote antiquity, and it is to be found, in various 
forms, in the works of Herodotus (cf. E/‘ s.v. A Mat), 
also in Akkadian texts (Al-la-tnm: Tallqvist, Getter- ! 
epitketa, 259; J. Bottdro, in Le atUichc diviruld semi- 
liche, 56). Safaitic texts (R. Dussaud, Pi nitration, 

56 ff.), Palmyran texts (D. Schlumberger, La Palmy- 
tint du iXord-Outst, 63, 71, 73), Nabataean texts 
(M. de Vogu£, Palm., 119. W. R. Smith, Kinship. 
293 ft.; J. Wellhausen, Reste*, 32), Aramaic texts 
(Pognon, in MFOB, v [191 ij, 77*8). The Arabic I 
form of her name dates back, at least, to the time of 
the iChuzS 1 ! c Amr b. Lubayy, the reformer of the 
idolatrous cult in Mecca at the beginning of the 3rd 
century A.D., a period for which there is evidence 
of the cult of al-LAt in Nabataea, in $af5 and in 
Palmyra. Now it is known that this reformer spent 
some time in the land of Moab, whence he would 
have brought back statues of various divinities, 
including that of Hubal fa.t.]. 

The precise meaning of the name of al-Uit re¬ 
mains unclear. Two interpretations deserve consid¬ 
eration. 

The first derives it from the root l-t-t. Arab lexi¬ 
cographers are unanimous in considering that al- 
LSt is derived from the verb latta, “to mix, or 
knead, barley-meal (snu’iA).” It has been shown, in 
Panthion (112 ff.), that this interpretation emerges 
from a revealing association with the “idol of Jeal¬ 
ousy’’ erected in the temple of Jerusalem (Ezekiel, v, 
15), which can be none other than Astarte (cf. II 
Kings, xxi, 7; xxiii, 6-7, 13-14; see Dussaud, in 
S yria, xxi [1940], 359- 60 *. Ch. Virolleaud, in JA, 
ccxxxiv [1943-5], 418-19). The “oblation of jealousy”, 
offered by the husband who suspected his wife of in¬ 
fidelity, was made with barley-meal. Now I bn at- 
Kalbl, K. al-Asndm, ro, speaks of a latt al-sawik. 


“kneader of barley-mear, who was a Jew and after 
whom was named the square rock of Ta^f, symbol 
of al-Ldt. From this it may be deduced that a ritual 
similar to the Hebraic ritual of the “oblation of 
jealousy" was practised in the vicinity of the sacred 
stone, symbolising al-Lat, and that the latter was 
regarded as one of the multiple incarnations of the 
Semitic Ba‘U of which Astarte was the most eminent. 
This is further evidence of the Semitic tradition of 
the anonymity of gods, to whom epithets were given 
reflecting the sites or the forms of worship dedicated 
to them. 

The second, treating al-L&t as consort of Allah 
or of his prototype U or El, simplifies the problem, 
taking al-LAi to be a feminine form of Allah or al- 
Iiah, unnamed god of the pre-Islamic Arab pantheon 
( Panthion, 41-4). 

Hither of these etymologies is possible: the first 
responds best to Arab traditions, the second is more 
in line with Semitic tradition in general (cf. details 
in Panthion, r 11-20). 

AI-LSt is seen at displaying the most primi¬ 
tive attributes of the Semitic BaMa. Originally, she 
was represented by a white stone, in contrast to 
the black stone of Mecca; subsequently, she was as¬ 
sociated with a sacred tree; then a sanctuary was 
erected for her, and this became a place of pilgrimage. 
But the rivalry between Ti’if and Mecca and the 
commercial and economic predominance of the latter 
prevented the goddess of the JTjaklf from making 
Ta^f a centre of assembly for all the Arabs. The 
Mecca of Ru§ayy, the reformer of the pilgrimage 
and architect of the Kuraysh confederation, rapidly 
eclipsed the other metropolises of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Thus al Lit was unable to preserve 
anything of her former prestige other than the epi¬ 
thets rabba "mother of the gods", in her role as 
goddess of fertility, after the manner of Ba'la, of 
whom she is an incarnation, and fdgliiya, "pre¬ 
eminent goddess", an epithet still reflecting the 
important cultic role that she had played among the 
Arabs of the Nabataean, Safaitic and Palmyran 
regions, as goddess of war (see refs, in Panthion, 
in, n. 2). 

In order to consolidate the economic power of 
Mecca and to reinforce its role as holy city of the 
Arabs, Ku$ayy brought together in the l\a € b.i all 
the divinities of Arabia. The triad which emerged, 
namely Manat, goddess of the northern Arabs, al-Lat, 
goddess of the Arabs of the Nadid, and al-‘Uzzfl, 
goddess of the Kuraysh confederation, represent 
the three political forces which co-existed in central 
and northern Arabia, from the period of Ku$ayy 
(5th century A.D.) to the advent of Islam. These 
three deities correspond to the theophnnies of Venus, 
morning star and evening star, very often confused 
with the Semitic Ba‘ia and worshipped by the Arabs 
since time immemorial. 

Although aMUzzS was the last-born of the tnad, 
she soon became the most important, in her role as 
tutelary goddess of the sanctuary of Mecca (see 
details in Panthion, 118 ff.). In a parallel develop¬ 
ment, the three sacred trees ( samurdt) which stood 
before the sanctuary of al-*UzzS at Nakhla, on the 
road leading towards ‘Irak and Syria, were assimi¬ 
lated to the three divinities (Panthion, 164). 

The predominance of al- £ Uzza over ManSt and 
al-L&t is expressed by the dual al^Uzzatan*. “the 
two «Uzzas”, which designated them (Ifarndsa, 
190, I. 15; Panthion, n8, n. 3). This predominance 
is also apparent in the Nabataean region, where al- 
Lat had been a favourite goddess, as a result of the 
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expansion of Meccan commerce inside Nabataea, 
the birthplace of Kusayy. 

Bibliography: The fundamental sources 
are Ibn al-Kalbi, K. al-Afndm, ed. and Cerm. tr. 
Rosa Klinke-Rosenberg, Leipzig 1941; Eng. tr. 
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Atallah, Paris 1969; Azraki, Akhbdr \fakka, ed. 
F. Wustenfeld, Leipzig 1858; Yak&t, B-ilddn. The 
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LATlFl. ‘Abd al-LatIp Celebi, a Turkish biog¬ 
rapher, litterateur and pool who lived in the 
xoth/i6th century. Born in Kastamonu in 895/1491, 
according to his own statement [Tadhkira, Istanbul 
13x4/*896-7. 1 33 . 2 97 ). he belonged to an old and a 
noble family colled the Khatlb-zadcler and his fore¬ 
father, tfamdi Celebi, was a poet who Jived in the 
time of Meljcmmcd II, the Conqueror. He states 
in his Ta 4 hkira 1298) that he started writing poetry 
when he was seven years old. He began to receive 
his education in Kastamonu, but soon gave it tip 
(‘Ajjilfc Celebi, Mashd'it al-sku'ari*, ms. Istanbul 
Oniversitcsi, TY. 2406, f. 132b), and worked as an 
accountant and a secretary. But at the same time, 
he spent much effort to educate and train himself, 
and acquired a considerable reputation in poetry, and 
especially in the high culture of his time. He carnc to 
Istanbul in his youth, and was at once appointed 
secretary to the '/maret (sc. the public kitchen for 
the poor) in Belgrade. After a long stay in Ruinclia, 
he returned to Istanbul (950/1543), and served again 
as a secretary for some Hmdrets. At that time Sehi 
had written his TaQkira, which had aroused great 
interest among the literary circles, and with the 
encouragement of his friends (Tadhkira, 229) and fol¬ 
lowing c .AshIlj Cclebi’s ideas, I^tlfl completed his 
Tadhkira , clearly his most important work. In 
953 /» 54 6 Lallfl presented this work to Stilcy- 
min the Magnificicnt, and as a result was ap¬ 
pointed secretary to the wakf of Abu Ayyub al- 
Aiu»ArI, the trustee of which was Tashlldjall 
YafcyA, the famous Turkish poet, and in 960/1553 
he was occupying this post ( c All, Kdnh al-akhbur, 
1 st. Univcrsitesi, TY. 9959, f. 416a). Later he worked 
in similar jobs in Rhodes and Cairo. c Ashlfc Celebi, 
who completed his own work in 974/1566-7, relates 
that Latlfl spent his time composing poetry and 
belles-lettres, and above all in religious duties. 
Having changed the introduction of his fii sala-yi 
aufd/-i Istanbul —which in fact had been composed 
in his youth—he presented it to Murid III in 982/ 
1574. expecting some gifts, but it is not certain 
whether he was recompensed. Latlfl spent his 
declining years iu Istanbul (Hasan Celebi. Tadhkira. 
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ms. 1 st. Oniversilesi, TY. 1737, ff. 365 b, 266a)- 
He must have died on 35 Ramadan 990/23 October 
1582, probably on his way to Mecca for pilgrimage. 
He had been in Egypt, and his ship was wrecked on 
its way to Yemen (Kofawl, Rdt-ndma, ms. 1st. 
Oniversitesi, TY. 4098, f. 105a, and a letter written 
to Masfb-zSde, who survived the disaster). Latlfl 
says in his Risdla-yi avfdf-i Istanbul (f. 60b) that 
he was 35 yoars old when he finished this book, i.e. 
this was in 931/1524*5: hence his birth date must 
have been 896/1490 1, making him 94 lunar years 
old when he died. 

All through his life Latlfl complained that he 
had never been appreciated properly. He did not 
have a comfortable life, for he had never been 
pushing and sycophantic; bat he expected that 
others would have realised his litorary ability. 

Although La(If1 mentions in his Tadhkira that he 
composed twelve books, treatises and literary com¬ 
positions, only the following seem to be extant: (1) 
the Tadhkirat al-shu l ard i ; his most important work, 
generally considered as the second finest biographical 
work (after ‘Ashlk Celcbi’s) in Ottoman literature. 
He states that ten biographical works wore composed 
in his time, but none of them received attention and 
lame or wore widely read < Tadhkira, 301). Probably 
they were all incomplete, pioneering attempts in 
this field. The Tadhkira consists of an introduction, 
three chapters and a conclusion. In the first chapter, 
he mentions poct-^ayiAs of Anatolia who were 
brought up in or emigrated to Anatolia. In the second, 
he speaks about Ottoman sultans who engaged in 
poetry. In the third, the mainpait of the work, La|IfI 
mentions, in alphabetical order, the names of 300 
poets ( Tadhkira , 372) who lived from the reign of 
Murad II (824-55/1421-51) until 93°/*543- The book 
is arranged alphabetically (mn c djam), a method 
which Latlfi initiated in Turkish biographical works, 
whereas Schl's and Nawi s, s had been arranged by 
tabahat or generations, so that La^Ift’s Tadhkira 
became the bridge between the two types. Laflfi 
took this idea from ‘Ashlk Celebi, but applied it in 
his book before him. Some criticisms were, however, 
made about his work. One was that La^if! did not 
include poets of his own time in the Tadhkira. From 
the early copies of the work (e.g. Kayseri, Rl$id 
Efcndi Libr. t:6o, copied before 957/i550. and 
another cue which stems from the above, 1st. 
Cniveraitcsi, TY. 2564. copied in 968/156X), it can 
be deduced that two redactions of the work were in 
existence and that the early copies did not have 
La$ifi’s autobiography. The author later included it, 
as well as notices of some other poets not previously 
included. By doing so, he improved the text and also 
replied to the criticisms of those whom he calls 
ikhtedn-i hikd 11 hasad, “the hateful and tho jealous 
ones”. *AshIk Celebi relates that LatlfTs work also 
became nicknamed the Kasfamonu-ndma (f. 133a), 
for the author found ways to connect some poets 
to Kastamonu, whether or not they had been born 
in the city; but he adds that Ladd's TnJhktra is 
most valuable and quite different from Sehl's one. 
Hasan Celebi regarded the style as rather dull (Hasan 
Celebi, TatPikira, f. 265b): Hence c AlI took it upon 
himself to answer all unfair criticisms (op. cit., 415b). 
The work is undoubtedly important, not only 
because of its form, but also because of the fact that, 
with this work, for the first time literary criticism 
and assumptions were dealt with m this Ottoman 
poetic biographical genre. It acrordingly soon 
became a very popular reference book, considered to 
be reliable. It was edited by A limed Djewdet under 
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the title of Tadhkira-yt Lafif* (A{h 3 r-i aslaf series, 
no. 9, Istanbul 1314/1896); H. Theodor Chabert 
summarised it in German [Lafifi odet biographisckt 
Sachrichten ton vortiiglicke TUrkisehen Duhiern 
mbst finer BlutvtnUsr aut ihrtn HVrftr, Zurich 1800); 
another translation into German was done by 

O. Rfscher [Lafl/U Tadhkirn, Tubingen 1950; this 
last translator referred to 9 old mss. of the work, 
together with the edited text. (2) Risdlayi awfdf-i 
Istanbul. As the title indicates, the work is a brief 
description of the natural beauties, the historical 
buildings and monuments, etc. of Istanbul, in short, 
a physical description of the city and its spiritual 
life in the ioth/i6th century, written in an artistic 
style. The work is quite valuable in that La|Ifi’s 
observations reflect the thoughts and the feelings 
of his youth. As he says in the kkdlima or conclusion, 
he was then spiritually in confusion; at times acting 
like a vagabond and at others behaving piously. 
The text is adorned with poetry, and Latin claimed 
that he had invented a new style in prose writing; 
Istanbul was the most proper topic for such a purpose, 
in order to display a successful sample of his creative 
style ( Ta&ikira, 300-1). He later revised the work, 
aad with a new introduction, presented it to Murad 
III. (3) Fuytlli arba'i1 ( Mundgara ; MvluUcara?), 
an artistic description of the specialities of the four 
seasons, written in a mixture of prose and poetry. 

It was first published in the *Aflr newspaper in 
instalments and then as a book under the title 
Mund$ara-yi Lafi/l (Istanbul 1287/1870)- U) 'yubhat 
aJ-'iijth&iti, a Turkish translation of 100 
composed in verse. (5) A Turkish translation of 40 
fuidiftss, also in verse, having much subject-matter 
in common with the previous one (ms. in §ehid All 

P. ifa Libr. 272, f. 99b' 105a). (6) Kafm al-d[awXhir 
[La'dlt-i manlhura ua-Jjtiwdhir-i m an f inn a), a versi¬ 
fied Turkish translation of 207 speeches of *A 1 I b. 
Abl T&llb (Istanbul Arkcoloji Miizcsi Libr., 341, 
ff. 40b-66b). (7) Asmd > smear al-Kur\in, a poem 
giving the names of the sftrns of the Kur’An in 29 
couplets (ms. 1 st. Oaiversitcsi.TV. 902, f. ixsb-nOa). 
The following works are now known only by name: 

(8) DItian ( Tadhkira , 300). (9)_ RabVyya-yi ashdr 
('Ashlfc Celebi. op. tit., t. 133a, 'All, op. cit., t. 415b), 
very likely the first chapter of the arba'a. 

(xo) Ahvdl-i Ibrdhim PasMa (‘A&blk Celebi. lot. ci/.), 
possibly the same work about the grand vizier Ibra¬ 
him Pasha, Watf-i Alaf-rimo, which *All enumerates. 
(11) A nfs al-fmahd 1 [Tadhkira, joi). 

From the contents of his works, Latin was appar¬ 
ently not a first-class poet, but a very good critic ! 
who had the power of discernment, wide knowledge 
in his field and, above all. a fine literary taste. As I 
he states in the Ta^kira (300-1), he brought into 
being a new style in prose by adorning the text with 
proverbs, parables and phrases, etc., just as Nadjit! 
had done in verse a century before. His works are in 
fact good examples of rhymed prose, displaying a 
mature style, with balanced sentences, ordered 
thoughts and fluent language, without such defects 
as ta'kid or obscurity, UUdbu 1 or concatenation and 
ghayt-i rna'iuts or unaccustomed words. 
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LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE (see 

riYA, KUBBAT AL-ARp] 

LAWATA, an important Berber ethnic 
group belonging to the family of Bulr and whose 
eponymous ancestor was LawA the Young, son of 
Lawi the Old. They are distant descendants of the 
Lebu (Lebou) of the Egyptian documents of the 
13th century B.C., of the Lublin or Lehabim of 
the Bible, the Libues (Libyans) of the ancient Greeks, 
of the Laguantan of Corippus and the Leuathae of 
Procopius (<«th century A.D.). It is probable that 
the Lebu (Lebou) of the Egy ptians lived on the Medi¬ 
terranean coast of Africa, between Egypt and the 
Gulf of Syrtes. As for the Libues, they were for 
Pindar (518-438 B.C.) natives of Cyrenaica, but later 
their name became among the ancients a name for all 
the indigenous peoples who lived in the littoral 
zone of North Africa, from Egypt as far as the Atlan¬ 
tic coast inclusive. However, it appears that the real 
Lebu (Lebou) survived in the tribe of the Libu- 
rakhae who lived, according to Ptolemy (and century 
A.D.), in the north of Marmarica, immediately to the 
east of Cyrenaica. Another section of the Libues 
properly so-called, apparently Egyptianised, were 
the Libuaegyptii whom Ptolemy places in Mareotis, 
i.c. in the region of l.akc Marcia in Egypt, Mariut 
(Maryout) on our maps. It should further be added 
that some Greek and Latin authors, such as Polybius, 
Diodorus, Strabo. Pliny and Ptolemy mention still 
another branch of the Libues, namely the people of 
the Ijbyphoeniciaus who were probably Libyans 
mixed with the Punic people, and who lived most 
probably, if one is to believe Plinv. in the province of 
Byzncerui in present day Tunisia. Later on in the 
6th century A.D. the Libues properly so-called 
appear under the name of Laguantan (•Lawatan), 
Ilaguas (•Ilawa-s), Hflagnas (•Ilawa-s) or Leuathae 
(•Levatae) in Tripolitania and in Tunisia. Procopius 
speaks of the massacre of the chiefs of the Leuathae at 
Leptis Magna (Lebda) in 543 by Sergius, Byzantine 
governor of Tripolitania, and he speaks of the pen¬ 
etration nf this people from Tripolitania into Byza- 
cena and of its alliance with the Berber king of 
this land, An talas. This time, the Leuathae advanced 
as far as the town of Lares (Larbous on our maps), 
which they besieged. Procopius also speaks of a 
second invasion of this tribe into Byzacena in 548. 
On this occasion, the Leuathae occupied southern 
and central Tunisia, as far as the confines of the 
Proconsulate. 

According to the ancient Arabo-Berber traditions, 
the Lawata first established themselves after their 
arrival from Palestine in the Ma gh rib, in the period 
of Biblical David (sic), in the territory of Barfca 
(Cyrenaica). It was this land which they occupied at 
the time of the invasion of the Arabs (in 21/641-2), 
at the time when the hlamisation of the Maghrib 
began. The Arabic sources tell us of the peace treaty 
that ‘Amr b. al-A$ concluded in this year with the 
Lawita of Barfca. However, it is certain that some 
sections of this people, distant descendants of the 
ancient Libuarkhae and Libiraegyptii, also lived in 
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this period m Egypt, and it is very probable that 
other Law 3 tan sections, who were descended from 
these Laguantan or Corippus and the Leuachae of 
Procopius and were established in the 6th century 
A.D.; in Byzacena, continued to live, in the 7th 
century, in the southern part of Tunisia. Later on, 
from the 8th century A.D., branches of the Ijiwflta 
expanded into some regions of Algeria and Morocco. 

If we set aside the powerful peoples of MazAta 
and Sadrata, to whom some Berber genealogists 
attribute a LawaU origin, but who already consti¬ 
tuted, in the 9th century A.D., separate ethnic 
groups, the Lawata properly so-called were sub¬ 
divided in the Middle Ages into several branches 
of which we know the names, thanks especially to 
the works of al-Ya^fibl and I bn Khaldun. They are 
as follows: r. Manila orMA$aIa (al-Bakri writes 
this name by error iL#li FStfila); 2. Katafa; 3. 
Maghagha; 4. Wahila; 5. Marlwa (Ibis name might 
be identifiable with that of the Libyan tribe of the 
Mareotae living in the south of Lake Mariut in 
Egypt); 6. Mas'Aba fto be corrected as Ma>* 

ghuna; Ibn llawkal, Masgftflna); 7 - Zanira; 8. 
ZakOdaflbn l.Iawkal: Akuda); 9. Makar^a (al- 

Ya'kGbl, Mafra(a); ‘Atrflza, and 11. DiadAna (this 
tribe was a branch of the LawAtan group of KatQf 
or Ka|flfa). It is also highly likely that the follow¬ 
ing Berber tribes o( Barka belonged to the LawAta: 
ra. Fajita (Ibn Ifawknl, AL-Ly Farjlta); 

13. Siwa (al-MakrlzI, SIwa) and 14. Masusa. This 
constitutes the evidence concerning this collection 
of LawAtl groups and their geographical situation, 
going from cast to west, evidence which the mediae¬ 
val Arab authors, of the 2nd to the 9 th/ 3 th-i 5 th 
centuries, have bequeathed to us. 

Egypt. The numerous Lawati groups dwelt in 
a nomadic fashion near to Alexandria and Cairo, to 
the west of these cities. Among these groups who 
paid the khar&a to the Egyptian government, Ibn 
tfawfeal mentions, in the 4 th/ioth century, a branch 
of the LawitI group of Mftyila (Masala). It was ap¬ 
parently these LawSta whom al-ldrlsl mentions as a 
tribe who ravaged the western banks of the Nile to 
the north of al-Bahnas&. Later on, in the 8th/t4th 
century, the plains extending from Alexandria to 
Cairo which constituted the province, of al-Buhayra 
were inhabited by another branch of the Lawata, the 
Zanira, a people who were nomadic, but who stopped 
in al-Buhavra to sow their seeds at the approach 
of winter, as they passed through the environs of 
Barka. The ZanAra thcmselved paid a tax to the 
Egyptian government; Ibn KhaldQn says that, in a 
slightly later period (probably towards the end of the 
8th/nth century), the chief of the Zanflra of al- 
Bubayra called jXt Badr (or more likely j Jj Yedrier) 
b. Saldm revolted against the Egyptian government, 
but after having been beaten by the Mamluks, he 
took refuge in Barka. According to Ibn Khaldun, 
some remnants of the tribe of I.aw 3 ta were also to 
be found, in his own time, i.e. towards the second 
half of the 8tk/i4tb century, in Upper Egypt, where 
they pastured their flocks and cultivated the land. 
One should also note that the present locality of 
Maghagha situated on the road leading from Cairo 
to Asyuj, 180 km. south of Cairo, probably owes its 
name to the Lawati tribe of Maghagha. A numerous 
Lawati population occupied, in the 4th/roth century, 
the oases of Egypt, where the Lawata created a state. 
According to al-MasSidl, the Lawitan master of the 
oases in 332 / 943*4 was called <Abd al-Malik b. Mar- 
win; he had under his command several thousand 


I riders on horses and camels. According to Ibn Haw- 
I kal. who wrote at a slightly later period than that 
of al-Mas'Qdl, the kings of the oases who belonged 
to the tribe of LawAta, mistress of this region, traced 
their origin to the dynasty of Al ‘Abdfln (= <Abd 
I al-Malik). Al-Bakri also speaks of the LawitI tribes 
established in the Egyptian oases. It appears that 
these Lawati tribes of al-Buhayra and the oases were 
distant descendants of the Libuaegyptii of the 
ancients. It is perhaps due to this LawAtl branch 
that Ibn Hazm attributes to the Lawata a Coptic 
origin. Moreover, to the west of Alexandria, in 
Marmarica, al-Bakri mentions the existence of about 
a thousand tents belonging to the Ma§ila or Ma$ala 
! (al-Bakri writes this name by error Fadila) and to the 
Band ‘AkldAn, a Berber tribe who probably belonged 
to the group of Lawata. A section of the tribe of 
Siwa or Siwa who probably belonged to the group 
of Lawata lived, in the 9th/r5th century, in the oasis 
of Siwa, the oasis of Ammon of the ancients and 
Sautariyya of al-ldrlsl. The oasis of Siwa owes its 
name to this people. 

Barka. This land was inhabited, in the ist-4tb/7th- 
10th centuries, almost exclusively by Lawati groups. 
One of these groups, namely the tribe of Manila 
(Ma$ala), was placed by al-Ya e kObl in the eastern 
part of Barka: they lived, in the 4th/qth century, 
alongside other peoples, probably Berbers. They 
were also to be found in the coastal region, mixed 
with other Lawati groups, such as Zanira, •Ma$gb»V 
na, Vlarawa and Fajita (Far^ta). in the great manxil 
of Wadi Makhll, which resembled a town and which 
may be identified with El-Mechili on our maps. The 
dwellings of the *Masebfina and some other groups 
of the Lawata, such as Mariwo, ‘Makar^a and Zaku- 
da, wore also to be found near tho road which linked 
Wadi Makhll to the town of Barl^a, el-Merdj on our 
maps. The tribe of MarAwa left its name to present- 
day Maraiia, a locality situated about 50 kin. to the 
| east of el-Merdj. Further to the south-west, in the 
Djabal al-Gharbl (probably Dahar al-Ahmar and 
Dakar al-Abyad on our maps), al-Ya € kObI also places 
Berber groups of the tribe of LawAta. In the second 
of these chains of mountains lived, according to this 
geographer, the Lawati tribes of Zakttda, • Makar ja 
and Zandra. It is also in this region that there lived 
a section of the tribe of KaJdfa which gave its name 
to Ka?r Ketof, a locality mentioned by H. Barth 
(WantUrungen, 356). Further to the west, in the en¬ 
virons of Bernik (ancient Berenike, Benghazi on our 
maps) lived three Lau-itl tribes, namely Maghagha, 
Wdhila and £)jadina, as well as the tribes of Siwa 
and MasOsa, who themselves traced their origin from 
Law&ta. The territory of the tribe of MasAsa extended 
from Benghazi towards the south and south-east. In¬ 
deed, the name of this tribe is to be connected with 
1 the VVadI Masus mentioned by KudAma b. Dia c far 
j (d- 337/94B-8) and by al-Bakri who wrote a century 
■ later. According to the Utter, there are in this valley 
! "several ruined vaults and cisterns, to the number, 

1 it is said, of three hundred and sixty." In our opinion, 
it is to be identified with Msous (Nfsus) on our maps, 

I a centra of encampments situated near an homony¬ 
mous tt'ddi, about 80 km. east of Solouk. A section 
of the MasOsa also lived in the town of AdjdSbiya 
(Adjedabia on our maps), alongside Lawati groups 
I of Zanara, W&hila, Siwa and I^jadana. The latter 
I constituted the majority of the inhabitants of this 
town. 

Tripolitania. The inhabitants of Adjd&biya 
constituted in the second half of the 3rd/9th century, 
if one can believe al-Ya e kttbI, the westernmost group 
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of the LawSta of Barfca. However, it appears that 
the ethnic situation of this port of Libya was a little 
different a century earlier, under the domination 
of the lba<H Imam Abu '!• KhattSb *Abd al-.Vla b. 
al-Samli al-Ma'afirl who, in 140-4/757*63, was master 
of the whole of eastern Barbary. Indeed, it is known 
that an Ibadi chief belonging to the tribe ol Lawata, 
one named ‘Umar b. Imkatcn al-LawStl, lived at 
first near the great road which led, following the 
coasts of this country, to the town of Maghmad&s 
(ancient Macomatlas Syrtis or Macornades Selorum), 
Le. in eastern Tripolitania properly so-called. Then 
he went to settle in the Djabal NafQsa, in western 
Tripolitania. It is also known that he became governor 
of the province of Surt (Syrtis) in eastern Tripolitania 
on behalf of the Imam Abu 'l-j&iait&b and that he 
commanded a Lawful brigade, the only one in the 
army of this itndnt. It may be supposed that these 
Lawata of eastern Tripolitania constituted, in the 
ist- 2 nd/ 7 th- 8 th centuries, the remnants of the 
Leuathae, whose chiefs had been massacred at 
Leptis Magna in 543 A.D., by Sergius, Byzantine 
governor of Tripolitania, and whole main body then 
retired towards the south of Tunisia. 

Tunisia. Al-Ya'kubI mentions the Lawata (who 
are descendants of the Leuathae of Byzacena) in 
the town of Kabis (Gates). According to al-Bakrf, 
the Lawata were also found, in the 5th/! ith century, 
in the environs of this town. Ibn Khaldun places, 
in the 8th/i4th century, some Lawatl groups in the , 
mountain called Hjabal Lawata situated to the south ' 
of lyabis. It is to this branch of Lawata that the 
family of Band MakkI, who were rulers of Gates in I 
the 8 th/14 th century, traces its origin. Another 
group of the Lawata lived in the district of Nafzawa, 
whose Ibadi population remained, towards the middle | 
of the 3rd/9th century, under the government of | 
Miy&l b. Yusuf ai-L&w&tl. We know it thanks to al- , 
Shammakh! (ioth/x6th century), who also mentions 
the existence of a section of the tribe of Lawata in the 
town of Tutra (probably the ancient Turris Tamal- 
Icni) in the district of Nafzawa. Another section of 
the Ibadi Lawata lived, according to the same author, 
at Ixantr** in Bilad al-Pjarld. The Lawata were also 
found among the Berber tribes who were extermi¬ 
nated, in 234/838-9, by the Aghlabid general ‘Isa b. 
Ray*an al-Azdl. This took place between the towns 
of Kastiliya (Tozeur) and Kafsa (Gafsa). Another 1 
branch of the Lawata of Tunisia, probably the des¬ 
cendants of this branch of the Leuathae who appear 
alongside the Lares (Lorbous) from the 6th century 
A.D., were found among the Berber-IbSdi tribes who 
followed, in 144/761-2, *Abd al-Rabmun b. R us tain, 
the old IbSdl governor of Ifrikiya, iu his flight from 
a]-!>ayrawan (Kairouan) to the central Maghrib, 
before the army of the ‘Abbasid general Muhammad 
b. al-Ash^th. 

Algeria. An important section of the Lawata 
lived, if Ibn JOjaldun is to be believed, in the vast 
massif of the A write (Aurts on our maps), alongside 
other semi-nomadic, semi-sedentary populations of 
shepherds and cultivators. They were already 
mentioned in the period of the Iba<JLNukkarl 
chief Abd Yazid Makhlad b. KaydSd (d. 335 / 947 ). 
who rebelled against the F 3 (imid dynasty. Hence the 
Lawata of the Aurts rallied to this chief. They con¬ 
tinued to live in the Aur&s until the 8th/14th cen¬ 
tury at least and, at this period, they kept in sub¬ 
jection the Berber groups of the Haww 5 ra and Keti- 
ma who lived alongside them. At this time, they 
were able to put into the field a thousand cavalry and 
a large number of infantry. The Lawata of the Aurfcs 


preserved their independence, apart from two sections 
of this branch, namely the Band RibSn and BanQ 
Radix, who for several years paid tribute to the 
dynasty of the Band Mosul of the Z 3 b. Later on, 
the Band Badls seized plains in the environs of the 
town of Nikdwus (Ngaous or N*Gaous in the plain 
of the Hodna, north-west of the Aurds). It is very 
probable that the Lawdta of the Aurfes were simply 
the remnants of the Lawata of southern Tunisia 
who succeeded in retiring to this massif after the 
extermination of the Berber tribes of this latter 
region by the Aghlabid general ‘lsi b. Ray'dn al- 
Azdl which took place, as mentioned above, between 
Tozeur and Gafsa in 224/838-9. 

Another section of the Algerian Lawata occupied, 
according to al-Bakrl, the surroundings of the town 
of Madldi&na (Medianae of the ancients) which was 
situated near WfldI MalUk (Melleguc, south of the 
ancient town of Madauras (Mdaourouch on our maps), 
on the road which led from Kayrawan to BagfaSya. 
The history of this group is unknown to us; however, 
if is not impossible that we are concerned here 
with descendants of these Leuathae who besieged the 
town of Lares (Lorbous) in 543 A.D. 

Ibn JKhalddn mentions a branch of the Lawata 
settled in the plain of Tagrert, in the environs of 
Bougie. This branch cultivated the land and pastured 
its flocks. In the 8th/i4th century, it was subject to 
the government of Bougie. 

There was no lack in the 4th-6th/ioth-t2th cen¬ 
turies, if one can believe al-Sljammakhl, of small 
groups of Lawita in the oasis of Sdf (Souf) and in 
that of Rlgh- According to this author, a LawitI 
settled in this latter oasis had come from Barka. 
However, it appears that the majority of these La¬ 
wata traced their origin to Mafzdwa and the Bil&d 
al-Diarld in southern Tunisia. 

An important group of Law&ta who accompanied, 
according to Ibn Khalddn, the lb&<U governor of Kay- 
rawan ‘Abd al Rahman b. Rustam in his flight from 
Ifrikiya to the west in 141/761-2, settled to the 
south of Tihert, capital of the Ib&d! state founded 
by this emigrant. If Ibn $aghlr is to be believed, 
the Law&ta already lived there towards the end of 
the 2nd/$th century and at the beginning of the 3rd/ 
9th, in the reign of his successor, the ImSra al- 
Aflab b. ‘.Abd al-Wahh&b. They owned a fortress 
there and often involved themselves in the affairs of 
the Rustamid Imam s. According to al-Bakrf, the 
Lawata inhabited, in the jth/n th century, the region 
situated to the south of Taber t and also the fortress 
of I Minima situated on the road which linked this 
latter town with the town of al-Maslla. Ibn Khalddn 
supplies us with several details on this section of 
the Lawata. According to this historian, they fre¬ 
quented the valley of Minas. At the beginning of the 
4tb/ioth century, the chief of this Law 5 tl section 
was in the service of the FA timid ‘Ubayd Allah, but 
later these Lawata revolted against aI-Man$ur, the 
third Faiimki caliph, who defeated them and drove 
them out into the desert. There were also wars be¬ 
tween the Lawita of Minas and a Zanata tribe who 
lived on the other side of this valley. Following 
these wars, the Lawata of Minas went to settle on 
the mountain called Darradi, where they extended 
their settlements towards the interior of the tell 
and as far as the mountain which dominates the 
Mitidja. According to Ibn Khaldun, this branch of the 
Lawata was, in the jth/uth century, liable for tax. 

Morocco. According to the early Arabic sources, 
there were also some Lawata in Morocco. It is 
possible that they may have come from eastern 
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Baibary towards the middle of the 2nd/8th century, 
probably with the IbAdl and $ufrl chiefs who took 
refuge in the west of the Maghrib before the 'Abba* 
sid armies. In any case, when Idris I b. ‘Abd All Ah 
founded the state of the Idrlsids in the Maghrib al* 
Ak$a, among the Berbers of the north of Morocco who 
rallied to his cause (in 172/788-9) there was also 
a section of the Lawata. This people probably lived 
to the south and west of F 3 s. I bn SaTd al-Gharnatl 
notes there, in fact, the territories occupied by 
this people. These are probably the Lawita settled 
on the Sebou River who owned the fortress called 
Lawnta Mad van. This fortress was situated on the 
road, which linked the town of Sid]ilm&sa to FSs, 
Another group of Lawata lived in the north-west of 
Morocco, south of the town of A?lla (Arzila), the 
territory of which also belonged formerly to this 
people. In the province of Tadla, south of the Oucd 
b'mtn al-RaU* there lived, among the Arabs of the 
tribe of the Bauu Djabir, the Lawati tribe of Zanara. 

Mauritania. A certain number of people be¬ 
longing to the tribe of Lawata, probably merchants, 
lived in the south of Mauritania, in the town of 
Awdaghast which was an ancient centre of commerce. 
It is possible that they may have come from Tahert, 
or more likely from southern Tunisia. 

Sicily. According to Amari, the Berbers of the 
tribe of Lawlta appear in the Middle Ages in the 
diplomas of Palermo as amongst the inhabitants of 
this town. There was also in Sicily a colony of the 
Lawati sub-tribe of Maidjaghn. It is, indeed, from 
the name of this tribe that the name of the town of 
Magagi is derived (in Arabic al-Moghaghi), mentioned 
in a Sicilian diploma of 1182. 
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al-LAWAtI, Abo Muhammad 'Abd AllAh b. 
Mohammad b. Na$»r b. Miyal b. YOsup, noted 
| Ibadl-Wahb! historian, traditionist and 
biographer. He was descended from YOsuf al- 
LavvAtl, the vizier of al-Aflab b. 'Abd al-YYahh&b, the 
i third IbadI imam of the Rustamid dynasty (208-50/ 
823-71). According to the biographical notices about 
him given in the works of al-Dardilnl and al-^am- 
mai.hl. he was born in the first half of the 5th/nth 
centurv in the province of Barka (Cyrenaica). His 
nisba indicates that ho was from the Berber tribe of 
the LaivAta f q.v.\, of which several sections were ad¬ 
herents of the lba<Jiyya. In 450/1058-9, when he was 
18 years old, he left his natal Barka and went to 
settle at Adj'.O, a town situated in the oasis of 
Arlgb (modern Oued High), and he apparently died 
there in 528/1133-4 at an advanced age. Nothing is 
known of his life, except that he travelled to the 
Knl'ii of the Banu WammSd and that he had visited 
two places not very far from the Oued Righ, sc. 

. Waghlaua (modern Ourlana) in the north, on the 
I road from the Oued Righ to Biskra, and WArdjlia 
I (Ouargla) to the south of tbe Oued Righ. One may 
’ also note that his family had connections with the 
town of Sadr fit a (the modern ruins of Sedrata) in 
the Ouargla oasis. Indeed, his maternal uncle, the 
| learned gay&j AbQ Muhammad 'Abd Allah b. 

' Muhammad al-Sadritl, was probably a native of that 
town. 

Ibdd> tradition rightly accords al-LawAtl a place of 
honour. He was not only an eminent h'storian and 
traditionist, but also a remarkable poet. He wrote a 
work on the history of the North African Ibiijiyya 
which was used by the anonymous author of the 
Siyar al-maskdyikh, who used al-Lawfltl’s autograph. 

( He also taught Ibl^I history and siyar to numerous 
pupils. One should mention three of these, who are 
accounted amongst the most celebrated historians 
and biographers of the 6th/i2th century: Abd c Amr 
‘Uftmikn b. Jyhalffa al-$flfl. Abu 'l-Rabl' SulaymSn b. 
‘Abd al-SalAm al-VVisydnl and Aba Nab, all of whom 
took from al-Law&tl many narratives, to be used in 
their own works or else to be transmitted to the 
traditionalists of the following generation. Amongst 
I other works, whose authors used al-LawStl's tradi* 
! tions and stories, may be mentioned, in addition to 

• the Siyar al-n\a§hayikh, the K. faba kit al-maskdyikh 
of al-Dardjlnl and the K. al-Siyar oi al- Sfr amm&khL 

It is interesting to remark that Abu Mubammad 
, also devoted time to the explanation of collections 
! of Ibhtfl traditions written in Arabic for adherents 
1 who were only Berber speaking. Thus for iustance, 
| in the course of an academic session at Adjlu in the 
Oued Righ, he gave an exposition of the Arabic text 
of the AtJsur oi al-Rabi'b. Habib, an Ibadi traditionist 

* of the East who flourished in the second half of the 
1 2nd/8th century. 

Al-I.awitI was also a poet, and al-Shainmakhi 
speaks of his poetic diwdn. 
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biographes tt traditionnistes ibddil/s-wah bites de 

VAfrique du Nord du VIII c nu XVI 9 s., in Folia 

Orient aha, iii (1962), 52-4. (T. Lewicici) 

LAWy (a.), board, plank; tablet, table. 
Both ranges of meaning are found in other Semitic 
languages such as Aramaic, Hebrew, Syriac and 
Ethiopic, and Jeffery thought that, whilst the sense 
"board, plank" might be an original Arabism, the 
second sense was almost certainly from the Judaeo- 
Christian cultural and religious milieu (soe The foreign 
vocabulary of the Qur'an, Baroda 1938, 2534). 

The word occurs five times in the Kur’Sn. The 
first meaning is found in sura LIV, 13, where Noah’s 
ark is called dhdt alwak. The second meaning is that 
of latch as writing material, e.g. the tablets of 
the latch sQra VII, 142, 149, 153, where the 
plural alwdfi is used; see LA, iii, 421). Al-dat&dt 
tea ’l-latth (Bckh 5 ri. Tnfsir al-Kur'dn, sflra IV, bfib 
18) Correspond to our "paper and Ink". The expres¬ 
sion md bayn al-Uuvhayn "what lies between the two 
boards'" is found in Ifadith, to describe the whole 
Kur*an (BukhSri. Tafs.it, sura IX, bab 4; Libds, 
bah 84); cf. md bayn aMaf/atayn fBukhirl. Fada'il 
al-Kur ? Sn, bab 16). In modem Arabic, aid aw ft also 
means a school-child's slate and a blackboard. 

Al-lauh thus means the tablet kept in heaven, 
which in sura LXXXV, 22 is called lawk mafi/ug, 
usually translated as the “safely preserved" tablet. 
But it is not certain whether the words in this passage 
are really syntactically connected- H we read 
tHahfii? mm , the word does not go with lauh u but with 
the preceding hur’an** and the translation is: 
"Verily it is a Kur’Sn, famous, preserved on a tablet” 
(see the commentaries); "safely preserved", i.e. 
against alteration. 

In the commentaries on s&ra XCVII, I, the tablet 
is again mentioned: “We sent it down (sc. the IvurMn) 
in the night of the decree"; this refers either to the 
first revelation made to Muhammad or to the descent 
of the lyur’fln from that table! which is above the 
seventh heaven, to the lowest.The tablet as the orig¬ 
inal copy of the Ku^fin Is thus identical with umnt 
al-kitdb. 

The decisions of the divine will are also written 
on the lank with the pen, (m lam and the par¬ 

ticulars contained as a whole in God’s conscious¬ 
ness are transmitted by this last, so that on the lawk 
are inscribed the archetypes of all things, past, 
present and future. The popular mind represented the 
latch, following an kadilh of the Prophet given by 
al-Bayhafcl, as created from a white pearl, with its 
upper and lower surfaces of jacynth. We have there¬ 
fore to distinguish two quite different conceptions: 

a. The tablet as the original copy of the 
iSur’da. This idea is found in the pseudepigraphica! 
literature. In the Book of Jubilees, iii, 10, it is said 
that the laws relating to the purification of women 
after childbed (Leviticus xii) are written on tablets 
in heaven. Jub. xii, 28-9, says the same of the law 
regarding the “feast of booths" (Lev., xxiii, 40-3) 
and Jub., xxii, 15, of the law of tithes (Lev., xxvii). 

b. The tablet as the record of the decisions 
of the diviae will is also found in the Book of 
Jubilees. In Jub., v, 13 it is said that the diviae 
judgement on all that exists on earth is written on 
the tablets in heaven. Enoch prophesies the future 
from the contents of these tablets (Book of Enoch, 
xciii, 2; Ixxxi; ciii, 2, evi, 19). The "scripture of 
truth" is mentioned as early as Daniel, x, 21, the 
contents of which Daniel announces in prophetic 
form. These ideas are connected with the Babylonian 
conception of “tablets of fate". 


From these passages, it is evident that in the 
pseudo-epigraphic literature also, the tables in heaven 
are also regarded as the originals of revelation, 
sometimes as tablets of fate. This is sufficient to 
explain the double meaning of lawk in Muslim litera¬ 
ture. 

For other passages, cf. the index to Charles, 
The apocrypha and pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa• 
ment, a.v. "Tablets"; it cannot always be said defi¬ 
nitely to which of these two conceptions a statement 
belongs. 

In $&fl mysticism and in esoteric philosophy 
and cosmology, th ohwh has an important place. The 
pantheistic mystical writer *Abd al-Karim al-DjlH 
[q.v.] (d. in die first half of the 9th/i5th century) 
explains in his al-Insdn al-Mmil how God’s creation 
is first given shape occultly in the divine knowledge, 
and only later given objective individualisation by 
the pen or divine intelligence, which distinguishes 
| the created from the Creator and imprints its form 
of existence on the tablet as the mind imprints ideas 
on the soul (R. A. Nicholson, S Indies in Islamic tnys- 
' lictstn, Cambridge 1921, nr-12 n.). Esoteric works 
| identified various forms of the tablet with the pri- 
I mal intelligence (as above), the l akl al-awwal ; with 
I the expressive, universal soul {al-nafs al-ndfika al - 
kulltyya) — the preserved tablet; with the particu¬ 
larising soul; and with the latch al-hayuld or material 
tablet, which receives the forms of the supersensory 
! world (cf. al-DjurdjSnl, Ta'rifdt, cd. Fliigel, Leipzig 
1845, 204). Mystically-inspired persons, it was 
held, might have glimpses of the entirety of God’s 
I decrees inscribed on the tablet and normally hidden 
from human comprehension, either by dreams or by a 
sudden flesh of divine revelation ( ilkdm ), removing 
the veil (see D. B. Macdonald, The religious attitude 
to life in Islam. Chicago 1909. 253 - 4 . 264*5)- Finally, 
it may be noted that the 19th ceutury Persian 
I religious leader Bah&* Allah [f.r.] promulgated, at 
different points in his career, various "tablets'* 
containing honiilectic counsels and prophetic instruc¬ 
tions for his followers, such as the lawk al-amr 
“tablet of command" issued in 1280/1863 and ostensi¬ 
bly from the divine pen, giving an exposition of 
his mission (a document which contributed to the 
schism with his rival Mirra YabyS $ubb-i Axal); 
the latvh-i bashardt "tablet of good tidings"; etc. 
(see E. G. Browne, Materials for the study of the 
Bdbi religion, Cambridge *918, 17, 21-2, 29-3*. 
187). 
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j terms, cd. Sprengcr and Lees, Calcutta 1862, ii, 
1291-3; T. P. Hughes, A dictionary of Islam, 

1 London 1885, 283, 624; E. J. W. Gibb, Hist, of 
Ottoman poetry, London 1902-9. i. 351 J- Hofovitz, 
Kotanische Untersuchvngcn, Berlin-Leipzig 1926, 
65 ff.; A. J. Wensinck. The Muslim creed. Cam- 
j bridge 1932, 151, tox. 

(A. J. Wensinck-[C. E. Bosworth)) 
al-LAWW AL-MAtf FOfc (see al-law#] 

LAWN (a.), "colour". Ore of the distinctive 
! features of the Arabic language U the great richness 
of its chromatic vocabulary. It is as if the smallest 
I detail, the most minute nuance, was deemed to re¬ 
quire a nomenclature sut generis. 

In the first part of this article, we shall undertake 
a morphological and semantic analysis of the names 
of colours. Subsequently we shall see how Muslim 
thinkers, theologians and philosophers, have analysed 
perception of colours. The final part will be devoted to 
I the symbolic dimension of colours. 
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For a proper understanding of the subject, some 
clarifications and definitions are required, however: 
the colour of an object is obsorved, on the purely per¬ 
ceptive level, with its three sensory variants of 
tonality (‘'colour*' in the strict sense), luminosity 
(the "quality”, the extent to which the object 
reflects or transmits light) and saturation ("viva¬ 
city”, "intensity” of the colour). White i« an achro¬ 
matic colour, as is black. Just as, in physics, a white 
body diffuses equally all the visible radiations 
that it receives, so & perfectly black body, for its 
part, absorbs all radiations totally and transmits 
none. The achromatic colours have a zero saturation. 
The complementary colours are those which neutral¬ 
ise each other and which when combined produce 
white: indigo/yellow, blue/orangc, violot/yellow green, 
red/blue-green. Finally, of the seven colours of the 
spectrum, only three, blue, yellow and red, are fund 
amental: they serve to elaborate the other colours. 

Morphological study. The morphology of 
adjectives cf colour is characterised by the fact 
that they are, in the majority of cases, formed on 
the diptote paradigm af l al in the masculine, /<**/<** 
in the feminine. The af*al theme is a theme of 
intensity, which also supplies the clutive; this 
common formulation of the intensive and of the 
adjecli v e of colour is apparently not coincidental, and 
it b asserted that, semantically, the latter inay hove 
been regarded, at a certaiu stage in the evolution of 
the language, as an intensive; that which wc translate 
as ‘‘red” may, originally, have signified "more red 
than ..The evolution of the language would 
have led to the ellipse of the second term of the 
comparison. (In this context see LA, ed. Beirut, ii, 
122*3. root b-y-d. As M. Guillaumont has commented 
(FrobUma dr la coulrur, 345). "it is a fact that in 
Semitic, there is a particularly narrow line separating 
names of colours and intensive themes. In Aramaic, 
names of colours are specifically formed on the 
pattern f t€ l. In Hebrew there also exists a series of 
names of colours formed on. an intensive pattern 
characterised by the doubling of the last two radi¬ 
cals (J*/*/).. 

Alongside this af l altfo t [&' construction, which is not 
only that of the majority of adjectives of colour, but 
also that of all the fundamental colours, other forms 
are encountered, admittedly rare, to which we never¬ 
theless, draw attention, while not forgetting that 
some of them are doublets of the form af K al, or com¬ 
bine to form doublets of their own. We may mention 
the following themes: /d*;/ (Mnifl. mufa^al (mudjnr- 
xa*), fatl {(Hawn). fa*ll (/afr/‘), fatal or faHl {shahab, 
lahik) and milfoil \muhrif). Less common are adjec¬ 
tives of the patterns fa'tdl, fu'dl, fu'dli, fu*ayl. ji'dl, 
fa c dll, fdtill, fa*fill and fuHll. There exists an un¬ 
doubted link between certain of these themes and a 
certain chromatic nuance: fd K il and saturation, 
tnufa <l al and mixture, fa'U and blending. Others 
of these themes art in fart relative adjectives termina¬ 
ting in f, an indirect manner of denoting colour to 
which Arabic frequently has recourse. Some ad¬ 
jectives of colour (often borrowed words) are defined 
by relation to an object which represents this colour 
and which serves as a support. Thus wards derivos 
from ward "rose", baua/sadii from batutfta^f "viole'", 
ktifili from k*kl fo.r.J "collyrium". 11 is most probab,'e 
that there exists a connection between the form of the 
adjective and its meaning. Thus, from the one root 
/•♦- c i the following arc derived: fak c "of a simple 
yellow”, fukdt "very red” (of human complexion), 
fakl* "red or white', and afka* "very white"—so 
many bright nuances. 


Nouns of colour are mafiar% which generally have 
the form fv'lo. This is the only abstract element in 
chromatic terminology. By ftumra or $ufra, Arabic 
expresses "the state of being red", "the state of bring 
yellow”. As with the adjectives of colour, but within 
a less varied spectrum, the nouns of colour, although 
being tnafdars, are capable of borrowing the following 
them©; : fetal ,fa l l, fetal (the last applying, apparently 
exclusively, to white and black, of which the roots are 
•'hollow”), /»«/, taJHl, ft la. For nouns of colour of the 
theme fu*la, and for these alone, it seems that these 
tnafdan cannot be called "verbal substantives”, 
since, as we shall see, the verbs of colour which 
correspond to these mafdars are denominative 
in origin- 

Of the derived forms of the Arabic verb there are 
two—those of the paradigm i J'alln and if*dUa —which 
have a particular quality: they express states (colour 
or deformity); they do not derive from the "bare 
form" fatale, but are denominative in origin, formed 
from adjectives of the paradigm a/ c o/ expressing the 
states cited above; and they denote an intensive 
aspect which is illustrated by the doubling of the 
final radical. The Xlth form (if t iUa), less common 
than the IXth tff'alla) seems to be a doublet of it, 
still more intensive. Thus w* have, besides ibyadda 
and isuadda, meaning respectively "to become 
white", "to become black**, ibyddda and iswddde, 
for "to become pure white”, "to become black as 
ebony". All verbs of the IXth and Xlth forms 
arc verbs of colour or of deformity. It does not, 
however, follow that all verbs expressing a notion of 
colour belong to one of these two forms. Besides the 
latter, which could be described as "essential verbs 
of colour”, wc encounter others which borrow all the 
verbal forms, "bare" or derived, and which in general 
express colour through derivation of sense. 

Finally, attention should be drawn to noii'triUtcral 
forms and loan-words. The following paradigms are 
encountered: fatlid. fi'ldl, Ju'lul, faUall and fi l hl 
among the former. As for loan-words, the most used 
are: aufiauan “purple”, zirydh "yellow", zardfun 
"red and gilt", firflr "violet”, samdnghunl "sky- 
blue", and nlladi "indigo"; these ore terms derived 
from Persian or Greek. 

Semantic study. To express the concept of 
"colour". Arabic uses the general term lawn whidt, 
besides this precise sense, also denotes "shade", 
“aspect", "type", "dish (of food)", etc. In addition 
to this general term, we also have the following 
words: ftti$ (stressing a notion of brightness, of clear 
colour!, sablb (liquid colour or tincture, also applied 
to the object which it colours) safina (applied to 
the colour of the complexion), lay I, na4i'. Mptfba 
(applied to a dirty colour, a mixture of two blended 
colours); Uiarafa, kjiasaf and na$if (all three referring 
to a mixture, a combination of two colours sometimes 
regarded as opposites). 

It would seem useful, as preliminary to a semantic 
survey, to discover how the Arabs perceived the 
colours of the rainbow [see *aws guzAg], and how 
they subsequently transcribed their perceptions. 
Since this atmospheric phenomenon displays a very 
wide spoctrurn of colours, it is of tho utmost interest 
to determine, for each people, the names that they 
have given to what they have seen. We know that 
the Greeks and Romans attributed three colours 
to the rainbow. In his Meteor a (iii, 4, 373) Aristotle 
lists red-brown (alo argon), green {prosinon) and 
purple ( phoinikoH) in which he secs a progressive 
weakening of the light. Plato shows, in the Timor us, 
that it is possible to reconstitute all shades with 
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lour fundamental colours: black, blue, red, and 
the colour oi light. Comparative study of languages 
belonging to very diverse cultural areas show that the 
divisions of the spectrum arc far from always coin¬ 
ciding. They are arbitrary, and differ according to 
situations and the existing resources of the language. 
The great dictionaries and encyclopaedias of classical 
Arabic present, under the heading kaws kuiah, almost 
unanimously, the following formula: "the rainbow 
consists ol strips in a circular arc, coloured yellow, 
red and green '. Here too—green replacing blue 
with which it is often confused—we again find the 
three fundamental colours. 

The primary term used to denote the colour white 
is the adjective abyaj. The same root supplies the 
word for "egg", bayfa. A\-abya4 also denotes saliva, 
a sword, money, and, paradoxically, in Africa, coal. 

In the the terms abvaJ and intend appear con¬ 

secutively, expressing the contrast between light and 
dark, rather than that between white and black. Many 
examples could be quoted where abyiui refers to a 
tonality rather than a colour. There exists a host of 
other terms to denote white: Sdam, (hdgkim, £atra 
(which denotes white as well as a dork tonality), 
a$hyab, $iklab, zalm, a&harr, fall 1 (u bright white 
as well as a bright red), ahmar, kithdbi, haddi, ahamm 
(which displays the same peculiarities as Hawn), 
kawdri, khulis, azhar, lahak, amrah, mlsi* (brightness 
of white, yellow, red), yakak. etc. 

The principal term used to denote black is aiwad, 
of which the root implies the notion of power, of 
might. The antonym of abya4, sc. asu'ad, has the 
same characteristics: very often it applies to a dim 
or dark tonality, rather than to the colour black Itself 
(cf. Kur’in, II, 187, III, 106, XVI, 58, XXXIX, 60, | 
XL 1 II, 17). The substantive al-a$*>ad can refer to 
such diverse objects and creatures as the snake, the 
scorpion, dates, etc. The masdar "uitcad", referred, 
quite uniquely, to a region of *Irak especially rich in 
palm-trees and orchards. 

The range of terms used in reference to black is 
also extremely wide. Worthy of mention are baghs, 
mutabbam, djaun, ahtam, hunbub, hindas, fiulba, 
hdlik, ahamm (white, black, or dark red), ahwaz, ahwd 
(a perfect example of the concept of darkness: black, ( 
red, green; cf. RurMn, LXXXVII, 5) adbas (dark), 
addiuu, ad'adj, adkan.adlam, adkam (dark: cf. Rur’an 1 
LV. 64). asham, oifa*. muflim. gkvddf, ghitbib (the 
association between the crow and the colour black is 
very wide-spread; we may recall that the roo: c -r-b 
serves to denote black in Hebrew and in Aramaic), 
a]ham, kdlim. kdlin, kdhint, akhal, etc. 

C.rey, a fusion of black and white, does not have 
a precise colour. It does not hav© a primary term in 
Arabic. We may mention the designations gdhtb and 
ashhab, aghtham, akhab, adsam, arbad, armnd, armak, 
aghbath, awrak , afhal, h aid, aklas, anwas, amlah, 
amhak, etc. 

The Arabs rarely mention violet. The principal 
term, borrowed from Persian, is banaj$*4i*- Also en¬ 
countered are }$hubldz\, samdnghii wf./ir/fri, evidently 
non-Arabic words, and all of them adjectives of rela¬ 
tion. The same applies to indigo, of which the colour¬ 
ing material, a plant, is called khifr, sadQs, mu^hayfir, 
Hflim, wu’tJr, nil, ttila or nllaii and wasma. On the 
rare occasions when the colour Indigo is mentioned, 
it is through paraphrases, as the colour of the 
indigo, or through adjectives of relation ending in i. 

Blue, on the other hand, is one of the essential 
colours of nature. The usual word denoting it is nsrak, 
a term which also has the sense of livid, haggard 
(cf. Ku^an, XX, 102). The plural, sardkim, designates 


snakes. The terminology of this colour is relatively 
limited, and this could be connected with the sym- 
bolic nature of blue, which we shall examine in due 
course. We may cite samdwi, kali, askhal, ‘axvhah and 
amjeah (three terms of a pejorative nature), and 
amlah. 

Green is synonymous with nature. It is the basis 
ol life. The usual term is akhdar, an adjective also 
associated with the notion of darkness, since it some¬ 
times denotes black, dark, grey. We also find al • 
kjuulrH* as a reference to the sky: a further illustration 
of the link between blue and green, often confused 
in antiquity. The Greeks, the Chinese, the Melane¬ 
sians, the New Caledonians, the Romans, among 
others, used the same term to denote these two 
colours. Without having the extreme richness of 
those of black and of white, the terminology of 
green is fairly extensive. We shall confine ourselves 
to mentioning hani*, ahwd, akhtfab, ahkfab, adlas, 
rahik, e ashrak and agkyan. 

Yellow is denoted, most often, by asfar, a word 
whose relationship with the name of the saffron plant 
(borrowed from Persian) is striking. Arab historians 
applied the designation Bant* 'l-Affar [y.u., lit. "the 
Yellow Ones") to the Greeks and the Byzantines, 
while they called themselves "the Blacks" (or "the 
Masters"?) and applied the designation "the Red 
ones" to all non-Arabs. The terminology of yellow 
is extensive. The principal terms are hibr, 4 hiryab, 
wbrak, zabra^i. zirydb, lahr, asham. a/ka ( (see 
for bright white and red), kuladi, anila^i, nd$i c 
(the same remark as for afka c ) and twfris. 

Orange, like violet and indigo, is indicated by 
means of the adjective of relation applying to the 
object which represents the colour: burtukdl "orange", 
supplies the adjective burtukdli. 

Red evokes the notions of blood, flesh, fruits, 
life. The two "opposed" and complementary colours, 
green and red, arc also the colours of all vegetable 
and animal life. Red has always occupied a position 
of particular significance, in almost every sector of 
humanity. It has always enjoyed a privileged status 
in vocabulary. All its shades are represented, in vir¬ 
tually all languages. Block, red and white form the 
trilogy of colours that are the best recognised and 
the richest in terminology and symbolism. The usual 
word, in Arabic, is ah mar, deriving from a root with 
the sense of ardour, violence, intensity. Red is the 
colour for which Arabic terminology is the richest. 
We shall confine ourselves to citing Siam (already 
j encountered as a word for white, and perhaps the 
term for red in ancient Semitic), badhagh, abkam, 
j f h&klb. Hawn (already encountered as a word for 
I white), ahlas, huml, adbas, madmilm, adhas, adhan, 
arbad, rddini, zabnik, zdhtr, azhd, os lakh, aslagh, 
ashraft, suhdhi, a$lror, jay'ari. ?ikldb, (already men¬ 
tioned for white), $am*ari. a?kab, adradj, *&nik, 
'anami, gkasik, ghadb, tnaghluk, fadm, Jadn, /irds, 
firfad, a/dah, faki « (already mentioned for yellow), 
hurra?, a^rof, ktrmiti ("crimson"), ka$har, 
(especially denoting saturation), aktka *, karik, half, 
kamil, mdii 1 , atn'ar, mantkur , tiaka*, ward (cf. 
Kur’an, LV, 57) and ydni € . 

Brown and pink have a limited vocabulary. It is 
logical, on the other hand that russet-fawn should be 
precisely observed and distinguished by a people 
whose origins lie in the desert. We may mention 
bahran 1. ahsab, hxddr, a&kah, (tihfear, ashar, a$hab, 
a'yas, aklaf, kumayt and irard (already mentioned 
for red). Purple is denoted, in the principal Semitic 
languages, by terms deriving from one single qua- 
driliteral root r-g-u*-»». Arab lexicographers claim 
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that the Arabic argftatmn is a loan-word from Persian. 
Fir/lrl and birfiri obviously derive from the same 
etymology as the Greek porphyra and the Latin 
purpura. For lessened colours other than brown, 
the terminology often relics on variants of terms 
designating dust, ashes and earth. 

The vocabulary of mixtures and blendings of 
colours is very extensive. One is struck by the fre¬ 
quency of the consonant jh in the formation of 
terms designating flecked, mottled, striped, spotted 
colorations. In addition—which is scarcely surprising 
—the hides of horses and camels are differentiated, 
down to the slightest nuance, by dozens and dozens 
of term (see the articles by Hess and ShihabI, cited 
in the BibL). The striking fact, in this context, is the 
large number of terms (adbas, add[an, adkham, aira c , 
ad 1 as, adghatjx, adgkam, iidlam, ad has, adham, etc.) 
with d as the first radical. 

We close this brief survey of the semantics of 
colour with the remark that doublets and loan-words 
are particularly frequent here. 

Tonality, luminosity and saturation. The 
three psycho-sociological components which were 
cited at the beginning of this study are three un¬ 
evenly-perceived sensory variants. It does not appear 
that tonality, in its sense of specific colour, was of 
fundamental importance to the Arabs when they 
evoked, in their literature, the colour of a landscape, 
a garment or any object belonging to their regular 
lives. It was rather a case of indistinct touches con¬ 
ferring a general impression. On the other hand—and 
this feature is determined by that mentioned above— 
luminosity, and saturation even more so, impressed 
them particularly. This is to be expected of a people 
living in a sun drenched environment. These two 
notions of luminosity and of intensity seem in addition 
to be confused in the semantic quality of the in¬ 
numerable adjectives which the Arabic language 
possesses, and which could be called "intensive* of 
colour". The latter are used to qualify a "classical" 
adjective of colour, such as abyad, aswad, akbdar and 
afimar, and to indicate that this colour has attained 
its highest degree of luminosity or of intensity. 
While the substantives, al-ihab*, al-iashrib, al-lahkik 
and al-yafri*, specifically denote saturation; and 
while, on the other hand, brightness has the names 
al-bartk, al-la?if and al-ratflj\ it is nonetheless true 
that the intensives fd^, ndfi*. kkdhi, nadir and 
c dttk, previously encountered in this survey, and all 
of them active participles: (a) imply, when they 
govern an adjective of colour, the notions of satura¬ 
tion and luminosity, indicating that the colour is 
intense and striking; and (b) are capable of being 
applied—originally at least—to any colour whatso¬ 
ever. Apparently it was at a later stage that Arab 
grammarians assigned to each of these intensives 
a specific adjective of colour to qualify. 

Colour in the works of Aristotle and his 
Arab translators. The Arab philosophers, in 
their analysis of the problem of colour and of its 
perception, were, to differing degrees, influenced by 
Aristotelian theory on the subject. It is important 
therefore to identify the major themes of the 
theses expounded by Aristotle, especially in his 
De anima (ii, 4x8a-4i$a) and his De sensti el sensib. 
4J7*>-44ob). 

The Greek philosophers were struck by the indis¬ 
soluble link between light and colour on the one hand, 
and transparency on the other. The eyes, the most 
transparent part of the human body, are the meeting 
point of light or of external colour, and of their 
iuterior equivalent, a fact which favoured the theory 


of emanations. What is visible, says Aristotle, is 
colour; and colour is that which is on the surface of 
what is visible by itself. The basis of all the phenom¬ 
ena of colour is tiie transparent. The latter, repre¬ 
sented especially by air and water, carries and deter¬ 
mines colour, and colour is not visible without the aid 
of light, since it is only ia the light that the colour of 
any object may be perceived. Where transparency is 
only potential, there is darkness. Light is like the 
colour of what is transparent, when the latter is 
realised in entetechy. The receptacle of colour must 
be what is colourless. The quiddity of colour is the 
ability to move the transparent in fact; and the 
transparent has the property of transmitting, 
instantaneously, the colour of the visual object to 
the eye, independently of any notion of time or 
j space. One sees it; it is a qualitative and not a quan- 
| titative transmission- Aristotle rejects categorically 
the theory of emanations, developed by Empedocles, 
revised by Plato in his Timaeus (458 ff.) according 
to which we see by means of "rays of the nature 
of fire", which issue from the eye aud meet the 
luminous emanation from the object perceived. 
Aristotle and all those who followed him, including 
the faldstfa [9.1/.], insisted on the aqueous and non- 
igneous nature of the eye. All the same, the Master 
I rejected the idea, propounded by Democritus, Leucip- 
I pus and Epicurus, that vision is only the reflection of 
an object, as in a mirTOr. Every object, even opaque, 
contains, in varying proportion;, air and water; and 
to the extent to which bodies contain transparency, 
they are susceptible to being coloured. The colour of 
a solid body is the limit, the surface, not of the body 
itself, but of the transparency that is within it. The 
nature of transparency extends, in addition, through¬ 
out the whole of the body. Colours are the defined 
! transparencies which reside in bodies and which 
approximate, more or less, to white or to black, 
according to whether they contain more or less fire 
(luminosity and active transparency), or earth 
(the opaque in the absolute), the shining element 
or the obscure element. The essence of colour is the 
act of determining a qualitative change in the light, 
which is, itself, active transparency. The intermediate 
colours—that is, those other than black and white— 
exist neither through juxtaposition of a white and 
black particle, nor by superimposition of one colour 
' perceived over another. They result from a total, 
effective blending, of bodies entailing the blending 
of their colours. Such is the determinant cause for 
the existence of a multiplicity of colours. But their 
number is limited, since it is confined within the 
' two extremes of white and black. Finally, Aristotle 
distinguishes between darkness and blackness. 
Darkness is the absence of actualisation of the 
transparent. It has no existence per se. 

Some eminent Arab authors and translators, like 
‘All b. Rabban al-Tabari (d. 240/8)3) and Ilunaynb. 
Isbak (d. 260/873) were influenced by Greek theories 
of colour, as they became known to them through the 
medium of the commentators of the early Middle 
Ages. According to al-Tabari, white is evidence of the 
predominance of the dry element over the humid 
within bodies; the exact converse applies to black. 
For him, red results from the synthesis of heat 
with dryness and humidity. Such are the three 
fundamental colours from which the others derive. 
Yellow is the intermediary between red and black, 
1 green the intermediary between red and white. 
In the former, humidity is greater than in the latter. 
Other chromatic nuances are determined by varying 
quantities of dryness, humidity and heat. Hunayn, 
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for his part, is complimentary towards Aristotelian 
theories regarding the perception of colours, lie 
insists on the fact that light is neither a form of 
fire nor a rarified body, as some of Aristotle's pre¬ 
decessors had claimed, but a contingency borne by 
a body. Colour is the perfection (ontelechy) of limpid 
and diaphanous bodies—namely, water, air and all 
other similar substances—which receive the real 
colour of the objects surrounding them. The trans¬ 
parent body has no colour per tf; but it absorbs the 
colour of the object which it envelops: it thus has 
potential colour. Colours transform the transparent: 
from being potentially coloured, it becomes actually 
coloured. Light, by its presence in the air, renders 
it capable ol receiving colour. 

Colour according to the Mu'tazilfs. In its 
defence of the articles of faith by means of rational 
argumentation, the theologico-political school of 
the Mu't&zills was led to take an interest in the 
problem of physical bodies and of their perception; 
but they took divergent views on the problem of 
colour. While al-Na$$Sm (d. ca. 230/845), starting 
with the postulate that accidents cannot be visible, 
classed colours among the substances, the corruptible 
bodies, Bisbr b. al-Mu'tamir {d. ca. 220/835). his 
contemporary Mu'anunar and the majority of the 
disciples of the school, considered colours as accidents 
due to the action of men alone, or produced by the 
very nature of the things that they affect. Thus they 
arc not subject to divine creation, but God remains 
the determinant cause of the accidental determination 
of substances. God created substances (bodies, 
atoms), capable of producing, by their own nature, 
well-determined accidents, and colour is one of 
these. Directly following this reasoning, HishAin 
al-Fuwafl (beginning of the 3rd/9th century) 
declared that colour does not constitute proof of the 
existence of God, but is a simple form of physical 
bodies. Mu'ammar, the theoretician of rna^ni 
(“entity", "nature"), according to which “God 
creates a thing by virtue of a cause which, itself, 
derives from another cause, which is the fruit of 
another cause .. postulated that it is through the 
effect of a ma ( na that blackness differs from white¬ 
ness, and through another ma c na that a certain body 
is black and another white. In fact, according to 
him, every "accident” (movement, colour, taste), 
requires the existence of an infinite chain of determin¬ 
ing ma c nds, of which the initial cause is the Creator. 
“If God colours a body, it is because this body is by 
nature susceptible to colour. The same applies for 
other accidents" (Nader, Systbue, 161). Abu HA«l]im 
al-Djubba*! (d. 321/933) classed colouratiou (<*/• 
laieniyya), like substantiality, corporality. and 
accidentally, among the real things which do not 
actually exist. He considered that substance is not 
coloured necessarily, but that any substance en¬ 
dowed with colour is incapable of losing it. Abu 
’l-Kasim al-Balkhl (d. ca. 3 * 9 / 93 *) declared, for his 
part, that substance has always been endowed with 
colour. But the two masters agreed in stressing the 
fact that substance and colour are two distinct 
things: the first depends on divine action, while 
the second is engendered by the substance which 
bears it. 

In fact, the XlakJldt of al-Ash'arl ( 392 * 3 ) echo the 
controversy which developed within the school con¬ 
cerning these questions. From the perception of a 
coloured object, can one abstract the colour, knowing 
that the latter cannot be perceived, but only known ? 
Or indeed, can one at the same time perceive white¬ 
ness and white, blackness and black? Or again, 


does one see only the colour and not the object, as 
al-NazzAm suggested ? Opinions differed on the above 
points. As regards sensible awareness of the exterior 
world, al-Najzani borrowed from the pre-Aristotelian 
philosophers their sensualist thesis, and their theory 
of "pores" anti "emanations". According to him, 
colour, form, flavour, taste etc., are each pereeived 
only through the medium of an opening of n certain 
kind, by which the senses are affected. Each of 
these sensations is a rarified body: it emanates from 
a sensible object, penetrates through the specific 
apertures of the sensory organs, and thus reaches the 
consciousness of the being that senses it. Al-'ADAf 
(d. after 226/840) spoke of a divine intervention in 
the operation of man's awareness of sensible objects; 
but other Mu'tazill theoreticians, like Mucammar, 
regarded the perception of sensible objects as a 
natural act of the sensory organs, as an engendered 
act (mutrailaJ), free from any divine initiative. 

Colour according to the /at&sifa. At the 
meeting-point of Mu'tazilism and of /alsafa, of 
which he was one of the major initiators, al-Kindl 
(d. ca. 259/873) was greatly interested in the “physical 
sciences” and, consequently, in the theory of light, 
of colour, and of their articulation. In his work, as in 
that of his most eminent successors, the influence of 
Aristotelian theories, as they had been transmitted to 
the Arabs through the contemporary Neo*Platonism, 
is manifest. For "the philosopher of the Arabs”, 
colour is a "general accident, since it affects numerous 
things '. An accident perceived by die first of "the 
two noble sensory perceptions" (al-^itssayn al- 
$harijayt\), sight and hearing. Just as the active in¬ 
tellect has the function ol actualising potential 
intelligibles, the light which strikes opaque objects 
transforms potential colours into actual colours. 
The truly diaphanous body has no colour of its own, 
since it is the vehicle of the colour of the objects 
situated behind it. Of the four elements of tho 
universe, only earth is not transparent: it is thus the 
only bearer of colour in this sublunar world. For an 
object to be affected by light and thus, a bearer of 
colour, it must be circumscribed, not fluid, compact, 
and it must form an obstacle ( yaH*ri$) to visual 
rays. The colours which we believe that we perceive 
in fire are in fact the colours of terrestrial particles 
which are mixed with the fire. The latter—like air 
and water—is totally colourless. At the same time, 
our senses give us the illusion that the sky is azure 
(. lizawatdl) in colour, although it is not so at all. 
In fact, the colour that we believe we see in the sky 
is an artificiality: it is the colour of the vaporous and 
terrestrial particles of which the air is full. The stars, 
on the other hand, are circumscribed and compact 
bodies, as is proved by the fact that they eclipse one 
another. That is why they may be coloured. 

Al-Far&bf (d. 339/950) was also interested in 
colours. The latter, he tells us, occur on the surface 
of bodies, under the effect of a luminous source, since 
they do not exist in themselves. They are thus acci¬ 
dents provoked by this source of light. The chromatic 
differences are provided by the different dispositions 
of the lighted bodies. Colours only affect the sublunar 
world, the world of generation and of corruption. 
The heavenly bodies, the primary elements (nsfufus- 
sd<), the simple bodies, have no colour. The colour 
of terrestrial bodies derives from the fusion of the 
elements composing each one of them. The presence 
of the fire element brings a tendency towards white, 
that of the earth element a tendency towards black. 
The intermediary colours result from the proportions 
in which these two primary elements are blended. 
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Repeating an Aristotelian formula, al-Far;\bt defines 
colour as “the surface of the diaphanous body, in 
the measure of its transparency”. White is not the 
negation of black, nor black that of white: these 
opposite do not annihilate each other. 

The Ikhwan al-Safu* [f.v.] (2nd half of the .jth/roth 
contury) authors of a collective encyclopaedia clearly 
influenced by Neo Platonian emauationism, con¬ 
sidered colour one of the complementary attributes 
of the body. It is a "spiritual accident", a "form 
which the soul puts into the body". Light is bound 
up with the souls and spirits that circulate within it. 
While traversing diaphanous bodies ("the purest 
bodies arc diaphanous") in the same way in which 
the soul circulates in the human body, light carries 
colours up to the pupil, preserving their purity in¬ 
tact. At the level of the pupil, the visual faculty 
perceives the colours, then transmits them to the 
imaginative faculty. Light and darkness arc "spiritual 
colours". On contacts with bodies, they transform 

themselves, respectively, into white and black, 

which ore "corporeal colours". Colours, defined as 
"the brightness of the rays of bodies" appear only 
on the surface of the latter. There exist seven simple 
colours: white, black, red, yellow, green, blue and 
"the dull colour” [al-kudra, violet ?). Black derives 
from an earthy humidity which prevents light from 
reaching vision. Black is the absence of light. It 
causes convergence of the visual cluster. At the 
opposite extreme, white is the manifestation of light 
in its full purity. For its part, it entails a divergence 
of the visual cluster. The other colours are inter¬ 
mediaries between these two extremes; each one 
being characterised by the respective part played by 
tie quantity of white and of black which it contains. 
An object appears yellow when an obstacle prevents 
light from appearing pure. Red can derive from 
"putrefactive causes” (through excess of humidity) 
or from "liquefactive causes" (through excess of 
heat). Green draws near to black, in the sense that, 
here too, an earthy humidity is dominant, constrict¬ 
ing the passage of light and of the visual rays. Blue 
belongs to the chromatic family of green. God made 
the air blue and the plant green to accommodate 
the interest of His creatures. In fact, these two colours 
possess the virtue of being salutary for the vision. 
The colours of the rainbow are four in number: red. 
yellow, green and blue: each of these colours corre¬ 
sponds to one of the four primary qualities, namely, 
heat, dryness, humidity and cold; and to one of the 
four elements, namely, fire, air, earth and water. 
Finally, these authors reject the theory of emana¬ 
tions. Such a thesis, they declare, could only be 
supported by people having no “experience of the 
things of the spirit and of nature". 

Ibn SInS (d. 4.28/1037), like Aristotle, classed the 
psychology of the sensory apparatus among die 
physical sciences. He devoted an entire chapter of 
his to the problems of vision and of colour. 

Light is a quality affecting diaphanous bodies: and 
colour, opaque bodies. The latter are coloured 
potentially. Colour can exist without being visible; 
but actual colour occurs only by virtue of its clarity. 
Colours do not exist, in fact, in bodies. A black, 
dark body, is potentially coloured. An object that 
is coloured when it is lit up, will be colourless in the 
dark: it is deprived of actualised colour. The actively 
transparent (air, water, the celestial sphere) is a 
diaphanous medium, and at the same time a vehicle. 
The illuminating body approaches the coloured 
body, without any change, any alteration, affecting 
the diaphanous medium. The existence of light makes 


the potential transparent an actualised transparent. 
As light increases, so the manifestation of colour 
increases also. IbnSIna followed the views of Aristotle 
in regarding as absurd the theory of emanations, 
in rejecting the theory that assimilated vision to a 
reflection similar to that transmitted by a mirror, 
and in distinguishing between darkness and black¬ 
ness. He rejected the theory according to which 
only whiteness is a colour, and blackness is darkness, 
since, he tells us, black is illuminated, and it gives 
light to things other than itself. Consequently, 
colour is not whiteness alona Absolute, generic 
colour, is not light; hut the latter is the cause for 
the apparition of the former, and the cause of its 
transmission. Light is thus a constituent part of the 
visible entity which we call “colour". Effective 
colour results from the encounter of light with 
potential colour. The intermediary colours result 
from the blending of black and white. White can 
turn into black in three different ways: (a) through 
gxey of increasing darkness; (b) tlnough red tending 
increasingly towards brown; and (c) through green 
and indigo. These diverse processes arc the reflection 
of the diversity of composition of the intermediary 
colours. 

Ibn al-tyaytham (d. 430/1039), in his Optics , took 
issue with those scholars who denied the real existence 
of colour, and declared that it was only an apparition 
situated between the eye and the source of light. 
According to him, if it is true that the appearance of 
colour is affected by the quality of the light which 
carries it, and that the same colour can be transform¬ 
ed according to the degree of light which it is given, it 
nonetheless remains a fact that colour has an exist¬ 
ence of its own. His commentator Kamal al-Dln al- 
Farisl (d. 720/1320) explored the fundamental con¬ 
nection between light and colour. In darkness, 
colours are presented, potentially, ill coloured bodies. 
They are transformed into actual colours when light 
affects these bodies. 

Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) devoted a paragraph of his 
Fisal to colour. Here we read that the air is invisible, 
because it has no colour: whereas water is visible, 
because it is white. Similarly, fire also is colourless 
in its sphere; the colour that we see in burning wood, 
in the wick of a lamp or in any other body' that is 
consumed by fire, derives from the measure of 
humidity contained in these bodies. In burning, 
the latter is transformed into igneous air; and the 
colour which each of these burning bodies adopts 
is determined by the materials of which it is com¬ 
posed. It is also particles of humidity which give rise 
to the rainbow'. The scholar of Cordova subsequently 
sets out to refute the theses of the "Ancients", 
according to whom white results from a divergence 
of the visual cluster, and black from a convergence 
of this cluster. According to him, black is invisible, 
because perception exists only through an extension 
of vision. Since the eye sees only that which is 
coloured, black is not a colour. It is, in fact, only 
darkness, the non-being, privation of colour and eye 
sight. When we believe that we “see" black, we are 
subject to an optical illusion. It is purely a matter 
of convention and metaphor when we describe a 
person, a crow or a garment, as black. In fact, each 
of these bodies has its own colour, which is not black. 
As for the difference between a matt black and a 
shiny, bright black body, this derives not from the 
black itself, but from the lustre, the brightness and 
the scintillation, which are distinct and constitute 
a colour in its own right, which affects all the 
chromatic nuances. We may recall that Plato counted 
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“the colour of light" among the four fundamental 
colours. One could, says lbn Ha?m, just as well say 
that the dull is a specific colour, since the vision 
perceives it. Such is also the case with brightness, 
with luminosity. It is evident that the ?ahiri master 
was particularly aware of the sensory variants of 
colour. He goes on to establish a hierarchy in the 
vividness of perception of colours, whose order is as 
follows: white, yellow, red and green. It is to be noted 
that he shows a great deal of circumspection in the 
declaration of his statements, since he is careful to 
follow them, invariably, with the formula "God alone 
knows!", or even "May God assist us!" 

lbn Badjdja (d. 533/1139)* elaborated a whole 
doctrine of colour in his Treatise on the soul. The in¬ 
fluence of Aristotle, in particular of his De sensu ct 
sensib. is evident; a fact which the author makes no 
attempt to conceal, as he quotes from the latter work 
on more than one occasion. The postulate is that the 
primary sensory element of vision is colour. The seeing 
soul (al-nafs al-Mfira) is the faculty which exists in 
the eye and which enables it to perceive colour. It is , 
localised in the vitreous humour, which the Arab | 
philosophers called the glacial humour ( alruSiiba 
al-iitilidiyya). Colour is, in substance, a form. It is 
perceptible only through the intermediary of the 
air; and when a coloured object Is placed directly 
before the eye, the latter is incapable of perceiving 
it. The air only discharges its function as a vehicle 
for colour when it is lit by a luminous source. Two 
hypotheses could thus be formulated: (aj colours, 
in darkness, are potential only, and have no effective 
existence; (b) the air absorbs colours only through 
the influence of the optical image in which these 
colours reside. For lbn BArijdja, the potential 
existence of colour in darkness is in no doubt. Proof 
of this existence lies in the different tonalities of the 
same colour, depending on the quality of the sur¬ 
rounding light, which includes penumbra. He adds 
that this was demonstrated well by Aristotle (see 
De sensu et sensib., iii, 44 °*. 7 -« 3 )- As for the phos¬ 
phorescence and the sheen of certain objects and 
animals, these ore determined not by colour but 
bv impressions affecting the eye. The property of 
colour, endowed by the fact that it derives from the 
blending of the lighted with thecolouied body, is that 
of being, itself, a dispenser of light, and of moving 
the air. Colour therefore contains light. It promotes a 
movement in the lighted body, in that it is lighted; 
for this body is, itself, a vehicle for colour. In addi¬ 
tion, colour puts the diaphanous into effect, by reason 
of the fact that the latter only accepts colour be¬ 
cause it is lighted. Democritus was mistaken In 
declaring that vision in a vacuum would be purer 
than through the diaphanous. Just as colour cannot 
be perceived in the absence of light, so the latter is 
only perceptible when associated with colour. 

The eminent commentator on Aristotle, lbn Rusftd 
(d. 395/1198), also undertook to expound a theory of 
light and of colour, as far as possible consistent with 
the spirit of the Peripatetic science, as transmitted 
through the intermediary of Alexander of Aphrodi- 
sium, Theniistius and Jean Philiponus. He sets out 
his theory in his Great Commentary on De amnia 
and his Epitome on Parva naturalia. Colour exists 
on the surface of a certain body. It is the entelechy 
(actualisation) of a limited transparency, in that 
it is a limited transparency, while light is the cn- 
telechy of an unlimited transparency. Resulting 
from a blending of fire with diaphanous body, 
colours find in the light, not the cause of their 
transmission of the visual organ, but a genuine 


essence and existence. We have seen that lbn B&didja 
supported the theory according to which colours exist, 
in potentia , in bodies, whether the latter are lighted 
or not. Unlike his compatriot from Saragossa, the 
master of Cordova claims that they can exist effec¬ 
tively, even when they are not perceived. They only 
become visible under the effect of light. "It is evident 
that light is necessary for colours to bo visible; 
whether because it gives to colours the form and the 
manner of being ( ntalakajhabitus ) by which they 
impinge upon the transparent; or because it gives 
the transparent the form by which it receives the 
action of the colours; or else both can be achieved" 
(apud L. Gauthier, lbn Fochd, 133). 

For his part, Averroes maintains the following 
connection: light gives to the transparent the manner 
of being which enables it to be influenced by colour. 
Light and colour coexist in the diaphanous milieu. 
They derive, the former from a body which is lumi¬ 
nous in itself ; the latter from a body which is coloured 
in itself. Light brings about the actualisation of 
potential colour, in such a way that it is capable 0/ 
moving the diaphanous; which is transformed from 
the potentially diaphanous to the effectively di¬ 
aphanous; and can, as a result, absorb colour and 
transmit it to the eye. Thus the objective existence 
of colours, and their effect on the eye, depends on 
light. But visibility is not a condition for the existence 
of colour. It follows that, contrary to the view of 
lbn UAdidJa, colour as such does not contain light. 
When light acts upon the diaphanous, then, according 
to the intensity of this light, and its degree of trans¬ 
parency, different colours are produced. White 
derives from a blending of pure fire, that is, solar 
light (in its capacity as a luminous element) with air 
(in its capacity as the most diaphanous element). 
Black derives from a blending of turbid fire (that 
which is located above the elements and below the 
spheres) and earth (in its capacity as the most opaque 
clement). The two absolute colours are thus "the 
primary elements’* (usfuftussdn*) of the colours. 
All the other colours are situated between these two 
extremes. They result from an infinity of proportion¬ 
ing of the chromatic pair white/black. To the extent 
to which an intermediate colour (green, red, yellow, 
etc.) tends towards white, it loses, in proportion, 
the ingredient of black which it contains, and tier 
versa. In common with Aristotle, his Arab commen¬ 
tator believes that the blending of colours consists, 
not in a juxtaposition or a superimposition, but in a 
total union of constituent elements, in the event, 
of fire and diaphanous bodies. 

It is evident that, while the Arab theologians and 
philosophers did not neglect the subject of colour, 
they were concerned essentially with the manipula¬ 
tion of theories inherited from the Greeks and trans¬ 
lated, since the 3rd/9th century, by men like Yafoyi 
b. al-Bitrtk, Hunayn b. Ishak, Isbak b. Wunayn or 
Bi£hr b. Malta. There was, strictly speaking, no 
Arab-Muslim doctrine of colour, and. as far as we 
know, no monograph devoted to this question. 

A mystical vision of colour. It is hardly 
necessary to stress the universal nature of the spirit¬ 
ual experience of colours. In this context, the works 
of H. Corbin enable us to appreciate the interest 
which certain Muslim mystics, like Na^jm al-EMa 
Kubri (d. 618/1226) and al-SimnAnl (d. 737 /* 33 6 ) 
took in the phenomenon of colours, and in the syn¬ 
chronism between them and the interior vision. 
Taking up the theory of "physiological colours" 
dear to Goethe, which the German master espoused 
in his Farbcnlchre {1808), to refute the hitherto un- 
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challenged theses ol Newton, the Iranian theosophist 
al-Kirmfini (d. 1870) laid stress on tha difference to 
be established between the existence (xtufittf) 
and the manifestation (fuMr) of colour, a difference 
which has nothing to do with the classic distinction 1 
drawn by the jaldsija between potential and actual | 
existence. His hermeneutic of colours "sets in motion , 
... a symbolism based on on integral spiritual 
realism" (Corbin). Colour is the language of souls. 1 
The eye—the meeting point between exterior light 
and interior light—does not reflect passively the 
world which is presented to it; it participates in the 
perception oi things, and produces its own colour. 
Deriving support from certain verses of the Kur’an 
which, like XIII, 16 and XXXV, 20. make forceful 
statements such as "Are the blind man and he who 
sees equal; are darkness and light equal...?”, 
aMvirmfcn! considers that the colours perceived by 
our eye are those of bodies, not those of rays of 
light, and that they exist in the supra-sensible 
worlds. "Light is the abstract of colour, or colour 
in the abstract state . . . l ight is the spirituality of 
colour; and colour is the corporality of light ... 

It is through the medium one of the other that they 
enter our field of vision” (Corbin). Without light, 
colour is still present, but is similar to a body de¬ 
prived of its spirit. Every compound, whether it be¬ 
longs to the sensible or to the supra-sensible world, 
therefore has a colour. The colour of the world of 
Intelligence is white; that of the world of Spirit is 
yellow; that of the world of the Soul is green; that 
of the world of Nature is red; that of the world of 
Matter is an ashen colour; that of the Imaginary 
world is deep green; that oi the material body is 
black. In the same spiritual context, we may recall 
the famous formula of Novalis: "Colour is an attempt 
by matter to become light"; and this comment by 
Rudolph Steiner: "Colour is not only a quality 
applied to the surface of objects, but a light flashing 
from the soul of things to reveal itself to our soul”. 

These reflections lead us on to the symbolism of 
colour. 

The symbolism of colour. Colours are capable 
of acting, on the human being, independently of the 
optical system; and the sensation of colour, essential¬ 
ly, is an individual thing before it is a collective 
thing. The link between human perception, power 
of evocation and psychism, does not need to be 1 
proved. Also, since time immemorial, peoples have 
used colours as a system for the communication of 
thought, and as “signs” and symbols of abstract 
ideas. Although each colour does not denote, in* 1 
controvertiblv, a universal quality, a number of 
invariants have been isolated by comparative study. 
Colours have played a role of considerable importance 
in ritual, in magic and in superstition. Nor arc the 
psychological, physiological and physical effects of 
colour to be ignored: this "language of colour” in 
which is expressed, in art, the ineffable role of the 
chromatic nuances, whose faculty of interaction is 
essential for painting. 

One quotation from the Kur’Jn will suffice to prove 
that this was also the case with the Arabs. In XVI, 

13 we read: "... in that He has disseminated various 
colours upon the Earth, here, truly, is a certain sign 
for a people that is edified ...” (see also XVI, 6; 
XXX, 22; XXXV, 27, a8; XXXIX, 21). 

One of the most striking manifestations of the sym¬ 
bolic connotations of colours among the Arabs, is the 
phenomenon of opposites (ai-addad We have 

seen, in studying the semantic value of certain ad¬ 
jectives of colour, that they were sometimes capable 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


of embracing two diametrically opposite meanings. 
This phenomenon is particularly to bo noted in the 
case of white and black, which have common ad¬ 
jectives. To signify wine, the Arabs used a number 
of euphemisms, of the type "the fair drink”, "tho 
golden one”, etc. It seems to have been the same 
reasoning that led them, superstitiously, to avoid 
the use of certain terms, and to evoke them either 
by sufficiently eloquent imagery, or by antiphrasis, 
in cases where the context rendered the sense un¬ 
equivocal. Even today, in certain parts of the Orient 
and the Maghrib, in order to avoid pronouncing 
the word “black” (the* accursed colour, the colour 
of Hell), opposites are used. In Morocco, alabyad 
sometimes denotes tar or coal. It has been observed, 
in addition, that some adjectives occasionally 
qualify two colours which, while being different, none¬ 
theless present certain affinities. In the collective 
unconscious where humanity’s roots are laid, it does 
not seem that our ancestors felt the need to establish 
a tight partition between colours which may be re¬ 
garded as being close, as they offer similar attributes 
of luminosity or of intensity, such as blue and green 
in the former instance, yellow and red in the latter. 
The same conclusion holds good for the Arabs. For 
them, the symbolic value of white, does not seem to 
have been much different from that which it was 
for the majority of peoples, for certain latent asso¬ 
ciations are universal. The colour of brightness, 
of loyalty, of royalty, sc. white, most often symbolises 
purity, jov, chastity and virginity in popular psychol¬ 
ogy. White, the confusion of all the colours, is unity, 
the very image of divinity. The body of the archangel 
Gabriel is snow-white. The white bird is the emissary 
sent from Heaven to tell good news. The white cock 
is held to be the incarnation of an angel. It was a 
white cock that Allah sent to indicate to Adam the 
times of prayer (A‘*W. 13. 66*7. 126, 200). By 
reference to the white hand of Moses, when he accom¬ 
plished the miracles recounted in the Kur^n, the 
expression yad baydd* symbolises potency, power, 
authority. In the colloquial speech of Syria, “a white 
heart" designates a person of good companionship, 
of noble nature; "a white standard", a good reputa¬ 
tion; "white tidings”, a joyful message. In Egypt, 
a fine day is compared to milk or to a white flower. 
But, as in the Far East, and as in Europe for a loag 
time, white can also be the colour of grief and of 
mourning. Death is livid and white in contrast to 
the redness of life. The shroud is white. White hair 
is the forerunner of death. In Spain, in Morocco, in 
eastern Persia, white was also the colour of mourning 
(cf. Pdrts, Poisic nrJalousc, 298-9). The popular 
subconscious has. furthermore, also been aware of 
this affinity between white and death, and the end 
of life is characterised by rhetorical figures such as 
"white death", sudden and natural death, death in 
which human knowledge is powerless towards the 
unknowable. 

A sirad and sayyid present an etymological relation¬ 
ship that is loaded with meaning. The Arabs sensed 
that black was a dominant colour, exercising over 
them a fascination that was mingled with fear. Black, 
darkness, the night, mystery—all of these demand 
respect. The Black Stone of the Ka c ba is a pillar 
of spiritual influence. Black is the coat of "the un¬ 
known journey", of mourning and of all sadness. It 
is also the joint symbol of vengeance and revolt 
(cf. the black flag of the ‘AbbAsids). In the history 
of superstition in the lands of Islam, black occupies a 
privileged position. By a kind of homeopathic magic, 
it is used as a charm against "the evil eye". The black 
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cat is endowed with enormous magic power: it is a 
creation of Satan, and anyone who cats its flesh 
is immunised against illness; its spleen, when applied 
to a woman, stops menstruation. For the Muslims, 
as for so many other peoples, the black crow exer¬ 
cises a baleful influence; meeting the bird is an un¬ 
favourable omen, since the bird is the herald of 
separation; is it not assumed that the Prophet said 
that the crow must be killed, since it fs wicked and 
perverse? The chains of Hell are black. A black cloud 
is a sign of divine wrath. Cain killed Abel with a 
black rock (KifOf* 8. 108, 121, 186-7, 193-4, *9®). 
Al-sawdd 5 is the black bile, source of sorrow and J 
fear. "Black liver" is a term applied to a sworn , 
enemy; "black heart” is a degenerate and vulgar 
personality; "black news" denotes a calamity; 
"black life” is unfortunate; a "black face" belongs 
to a discredited person; "black death” is reserved 1 
for that caused by strangulation. 

Blue, at the opposite extreme from red, is a cold, 
fleeting, profound, immaterial colour. The sky and J 
the sea are blue; anyone who plunges into them is ( 
lost to intinity, since their depth is immeasurable. 
Metaphysical fear is a "blue fear". The Arabs con* , 
sidered this colour magical. Inauspicious and dis* ' 
turbing. blue eyes are a source of bad luck; and mis¬ 
creants are depicted with them in the/fijasa/-a»»&jyd > 
(117, in, 123). In Egypt, as a defence against the 
"evil eye”, hlue-coloured grains of alum (j&ahta) 
are hung at the neck of children and adults. Blue 
stone possesses a share of the sacred force, by virtue 
of its celestial colour. The magical power of blue is 
at the same time the dispenser of ill fortune and a 1 
defence against it. The "blue enemy" is an invetorate 
and mortal enemy. In Syrian parlance, when it is 
said of a person that "his bones are blue", this means 
that he is of cunning;, vindictive nature. Blue is the 
colour of haggard, livid, frightened people. In the 
only Isur’Snic passage where the root t-r-k occurs 1 
(XX, 102), it is used to describe the guilty ones on 
the Day of Last Judgment. This is why, as with 
black, the Arabs took pains to avoid mentioning 1 
this colour. In certain regions of ligypt, one says 
"gTeen" rather than "blue". A disagreeable or fretful 
day is also described as "a black day" or “a blue clay". 
We may note that in Sanskrit, the term uVa serves 
to denote both blue and black, two colours regarded 
as maleficent. In Egypt, nil* (indigo) is a sign of 
misfortune, of failure. 

Equidistant between infernal red and celestial blue, 
green has 0 medium role, a form of equilibrium dear 
to Islam. For the Arabs, as for many other peoples, 
it is the symbol of good luck, of natural fertility, of 
vegetation, of youth. For Islam, the green standard j 
of the Messenger of Allah and the green cloak of c AJi 
have become the very emblems of the Religion. As a | 
beneficent colour, green belongs so naturally to the 
popular spirit of the Arabs that their colloquial 
language is full of expressions where this colour I 
symbolises joy, gaiety or success. In Syria, a "green 
hand" is used in describing a lucky person. To wish 
somebody a good year, one uses the expression "green 
year", and when one takes up residence in a new 
dwelling, green leaves of beet axe hung there as a 
token of good luck. In Morocco, the expression "my 
stirrups are green" means "I bring the rain when I 
travel into an area where it is awaited". Muhammad 
himself declared: “Thesight of green is as agreeable | 
to the eyes as the sight of a beautiful woman (cf. f 
al-Djabi?, TarbP, 137)- The archangel Gabriel has 
two green wings. The Heavenly Throne is carved 
from a jewel green in colour. Abraham is clothed, in 


Taradise, in green garments. The Frescrved Tablet 
[see lawuJ b made of emerald (#>)«?, 7, 13. » 39 . **<>)• 
The title "Green Bird" is the name given to a number 
of saints One should not ignore the special place 
reserved by the doctrine of Hihdd to the shahid, 
"the martyr in the Way of Allah" ; while the corpses 
of these martyrs remain in their tombs, their souls, 
on the other hand, arc entitled to privileged treat¬ 
ment: "Allah puts their souls into the bodies of 
green birds, which quench their thirst in the rivers 
of Eden, and eat of its fruits", says a famous fiadith, 
In symbolism and the occult sciences, the emerald, 
a beautiful green stone, is seen as endowed with an 
esoteric significance and a regenerative power. The 
Emtraid table is the title of a work, which appeared 
in tho Middle Ages, containing all the laws of occult¬ 
ism and the Kabbala, and attributed to Hermes Tris- 
megistus. "The colour green", said al-SimnAnl, "is 
the most appropriate to the secret of the Mystery 
of Mysteries". In Islamic cosmology, Kdf fa.x/.] the 
mountain eucircling the terrestrial world, is made of 
green emerald, whose colour is reflected by the 
celestial vault. The image "green death" refers to the 
action of clothing oueself in rags or patched gar¬ 
ments, as do the dervishes and the Sufis. It is thus 
the most gentle of deaths, accepted willingly and 
endowed with spiritual worth. 

The colour ol gold and of the sun. of butter and 
honey, but also that of sulphur and the flame that 
consumes, yellow presents a wide ambivalence on the 
symbolic level, and not only for the Arabs. It can, 
according to the nuances applied to it. refer just as 
easily to cowardice or treason as to royal power and 
glory. The sight of the Angel of Death gives to Adam 
sweat "the colour of saffron". At the time of the 
"descent of Jesus" and the Last Judgment, the 
guests of Paradise will have white faces, those of 
Hell black; as for the people condemned to undergo 
“the ordeals of the tomb” their faces will be “the 
colour of saffron" (Kijay, 75 , J08). The link between 
bright yellow and youth, love, waiting, separation, 
is widespread in human psychology. For the Anda¬ 
lusian poets, the yellow of the narcissus is the symbol 
of the lover who pines away for unrequited love. 
The colour yellow symbolises the pain of separation. 
At-$afr&* denotes bile. In the parlance of the Levant, 
“a yellow smile" denotes a smile full of envy. On 
the other hand, we may note that in the *Abbarid 
period, the Muslim East displayed a definite pre¬ 
dilection for yellow. Even food was coloured yellow 
through the use of saffron. 

Red is the colour of fire and of blood, of passion, 
of impulse and of danger. It is fundamentally linked 
to the vital force, and to the warlike qualities. It is 
a gushing colour, hot and male, unlike blue and green 
The name of the first man, Adam, signifies “red" in 
Hebrew. As with yellow, its symbolism is ambivalent, 
both divine and infernal. The Burning Bush has its 
equivalent in the Furnace. The red sulphur (ktbrlt 
ah mar) of Islamic csotcricism denotes Universal Man, 
the product of the action of hermetic red. It is said 
that at the battles of Badr and tfunayn, the angels 
who assisted the faithful against the infidels wore red 
turbans or belts. But, on the other hand, when the 
Eternal decreed the destruction of Saba* and of its 
dam. He sent red rats to undermine the edifice (K» W. 
280, 286). The Arabs qualified with "red" the form of 
death caused by the emission of blood. In popular 
speech, an unlucky year is called "a red year". 
In Syria, the expression "his eye is red" applies to 
a cruel person; and "his wool is red" means that he 
is accursed. 
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Wo sec that the problem of colours, of their trans- I 
mission and their perception, is quite complex. There I 
has been a definite evolution in chromatic perception | 
since the origins of humanity. In early antiquity, man | 
was, apparently, above all sensitive to the light, and 
very little to colour as strictly defined. Gradually, 
psychism—and, consequently, semantic:, learned 
to distinguish the nuances and to designate them. The 
infinite richness of the colours emerged slowly in tho 
course of the centuries. The apprenticeship of colour 
took place in the milieu surrounding each people. 
Language and perception have interfered, without 
ever totally covering all aspects of the question. 
Symbolism has entered into the element of subjec¬ 
tivity and ambivalence inherent in every perception 
of colour, while the human brain has extended its 
field of reflation, the range of its though*, and 
rendered its transsion more flexible, by learning j 
how to nuance it. 
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LAWSHA. Spanish Loja, a small town of al- 
Andalus, 35 miles to the south-west of Granada, 
on the left bank of the Gemil at the foot of an im¬ 
posing limestone mountain, the Periquestes. It has 
now rather less than 30.300 inhabitants, but was 
probably more important during the .Arab period. 
It was the birthplace of the fatuous Lisan al-Din 
Ibn al-jQjatlb ig.c.], who wrote an enthusiastic 
description of it. The walls of the hi$n which com¬ 
manded the town daring the Arab period can still 
be seen. It was repopulated in 2S0/893 during the 
reign of the amir ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad. This 
"key of Granada” was besieged in i486 by the 
Catholic kings, who captured it on 25 DjumSda I 
891/29 May 1486. 
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(E. Ltvi-PROVENfAi,) 

LAYL and NAHAR (Ar.), two antithetical terms 
which designate respectively night and day, but 
do not have exactly the same status and are not 
parallel. 

Layl is treated as a collective noun without dual 
(except in poetry where the use of this Incorrect form 
is justified by the requirements of metre), or plural; 
it possesses, as would be expected, a noun of unity, 
laylat *» "one night”, of which the plural laval and 
the seldom used diminutive luyayliyat•*, are some¬ 
thing of an embarrassment to philotogists, who are 
inclined to consider them as formed either on 9 lay- 
liyal •*" or on • laylatXahdr, for its part, applies 
to the "day" which extends from sunrise to sunset; 
like layl , it has neither dual, nor plural (since the 
forms anhur, nuhur and, in dialect, nahdrSi, ire 
secondary and judged inadmissible by the grammar¬ 
ians, who can only account for them as an aberrant 
transfer from the generic to the particular, from 
djins to naw c ) ; but it is not a collective and, for this 
reason, it has no noun of unity and caunot itself 
supply this function. Thus the correlative of opposi¬ 
tion to layl, nahiir, cannot be opposed to laylat**, 
of which the antonym is yawm (pi. ay yam), signifying 
"day" (of twenty-four hours). So one says layl am 
wa-rtahdr** "night and day, by night and day" (e.g. 
Kur’in, LXXI, 5), but yawm tea-lay la, "a day and 
a night" is twenty-four hours and not thirty-six; the 
famous battles of the pre-Islamic Arabs, which did not 
take place at night, are known by the expression 
ay yam al-'Arab [tf.uj, generally translated as "the 
days of the Arabs". On the other hand, nahdr is 
sometimes a substitute for yawm, as in Moroccan 
dialect where, in stories, “one day" is always icdhd 
rn-nhdy and one even encounters xvdftd on-nhdf... 
f-rl-lll (e.g. G. S. Colin, ChrcstonuUhie marocaine, 87). 
On the other hand, ayydm and laydli arc, in certain 
cases, interchangeable. While the “borrowed days", 
each one of which effectively lasts twenty-four hours, 
are known to Arabic as ayydm aMa&tJs fa.n], the 
very cold period which begins in December and ends 
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forty days later is always called al-laydli al-sud 
"the black nights", while the forty "mottled" days 
which, in two series of twenty, immediately precede 
and follow it and during which the cold is less severe, 
are sometimes called al-ayydm al-bulk (e.g. in the 
CaUndrier &< Cordon/, sometimes al-laydli al-bulk 
(especially by al-lsalkashandl, $ubh, it, 384). 

Similarly, the distances which we express in "a 
days* journey" are measured by the Arabs in stages 
( marhala, pi. mar&bil), translated either as "days" 
{ayyam) or as "nights” {laydli, even in reference to 
a country where day-time travel is practicable). 
While the day of the month can be expressed by 
means of yawm followed by an ordinal number up to 
19, an ordinal and a cardinal from 20 upwards ( al- 
yawma 'l-thuJithatra 7-S'grfMfl min Safar = 23 §aiar), 
a calculation based on nights is used in preference, 
most often with elkion of the word layla or laydli, 
but with the feminine form of the numerical noun 
(whereas yawm or ayydm would demand the mas¬ 
culine), for example: li-arba*a *a$Mrata khalat/khalaw- 
rta min Muharram — "fourteen (nights) having 
elapsed of Muharram = the 14 th of the month 
(not the 15th, since the official day begin* at sunset), 
or: li^apkr baftiyatfbakina min Mufiarratn = “ten 
(nights) remaining of Mubarram" the 20th of the 
month. (In this context, in calculating correspon¬ 
dence with the Julian or Gregorian calendars, it is 
important to know if an event dated on a certain 
day happened before midnight, in which case the 
corresponding date indicated by the tables should be 
put back one unit.) 

Being accustomed to look to the sky for guidance 
while travelling at night, and to use the stars (see 
awwA’J and the phases of the moon (see kamar] for 
the measurement of time, the ancient -Arabs divided 
the lunar month into ten periods of three nights 
bearing names chosen for the most part as references 
to the different shapes of the moon or to the degree 
of its brightness: x-3: ghurar (or ghurr, Aar*); 4-6: 
nufal (or fauhar, shuhb) ; 7-9: /“***« (or :uhr, buJir) ; 
10-12: ‘i ishar; 13-15: bl 4 \ *6-18: dura* (or dur*); 
19-21: pulam ; 22-24: ha uadis (or nufis, duhm); 25-27: 
da'adi* (or buham); 28-30: ma/ijufidk. These three 
.’ast nights were qualified with, respectively, da* 4 i&\ 
dahmd* and lay Iff, but the 30th also bore the names 
sa/irdr, sarar, nahira, da > da i , folia, The first and the 
last days of the month, in historical works and 
correspondence, arc also designated by terms 
connected with the moon: ghurra for the first and 
munsalakh or sardr for the last. There also exists a 
different nomenclature in which uights from the 
13th to the 21st bear the same names as those 
detailed in the schemo above, but the others are: 1-3: 
hil&l; 4-6: kamar, 7-12: nufal; 22-27. banddis, 28-29: 
da'adPatdn 1 -, 30: ma/i/uAd* (for all these names, see 
Ibn Kutayba, Anwi*. § 159; al-Mas'udi, Murudf, iii, 
429-31= §§ ; Calendrier de Cordouc, 18; al- 

Blrflnl, Chronologic, 63-41 Ibn SIdtih, Mukhaspo}, 
ix, 30-1; Ibn al-A4id4bI, abAxmina ua ’l-anted*, 
85-7; M. Rodinson, La lunc cites Us A robes cl dans 
I'I slam in Sources orientates. La lunc, mythes el riles, 
Paris 1962 163-4). 

The ancient Arabs possessed a host of epithets to 
describe a dark night but it is scarcely possible to 
establish a gradation between them. The majority of 
these terms, sonic of which are quite expressive (e.g. 
tnusftanktk, tnuflakitmtn), have fallen into disuse; we 
shall mention only the following: layla ;almd 3 mui- 
iitna, tnudlahimma, doyfaur, "very dark”; muHankixa, 
bahim, "where one can see nothing”; fakhyd*, 
ddditya, "overcast and moonless"; sadaf. ghafaih 


"penumbral”; lay! musdjahir* or mudfrahidd, "long 
night" (see Ibn Siduh, op. laud., jx, 37-41). 

Prom the whole of this rich vocabulary, attested in 
ancient poetry or compiled by ruwdi and repro¬ 
duced scrupulously, though without much enthusi¬ 
asm, by lexicographers, only the most current ele¬ 
ments (in particular those derived from the root 
?-/-«) figure in the Kur’an, where day and night 
are items of considerable importance; we may in 
fact count a total of 57 occurrences of nahdr, 79 of 
lay!, 7 of layla and 4 of layali (compared with 36 of 
yawm, 27 of ayydm and 69 of yawma 3 idh lm ). The 
day and the night, naturally created by God and 
put at the disposal of mankind (XIV, 37/33) are 
signs (XVII, 13/12, XL1, 37) of divine power; they 
are mutually concurrent (XXXI, 28/29, XXXIX, 
7/5, LVI1, 6), and God brings forth the day from the 
night (XXXVI 37; see also VII, 52/54); comple¬ 
mentary (VI, 13, 60, XXV, 49/47, XXVII, 88/S6, 
XXX, 22/23. XXXIV. 32/33, XXXVI, 40, XL, 
63/61), they succeed one another regularly, vith 
emphasis placed on this succession ( ikhtild/ allay! 
un 'l-nahar, II, 159/164, IV, 187/190, X, 6, XXIII, 
92/80, XLV, 4/5), which is sometimes treated by 
translators as a contrast between two creations 
which renew themselves constantly (hence the term 
aldiadidan *, "the two new ones"). The two words 
appear together in a total of 24 verses. 

The word sd*a, which occurs 47 times in the ]£ur’An 
(in 33 cases to designate the [Last] Hour) meant 
nothing more than "a moment, a brief lapse of time", 
for the ancient Arabs apparently did not divide the 
day in 24 hours > this usage, a perfectly understand¬ 
able one, is retained in the classical language, where 
expressions are encountered such as sutnm ■ sd'al 1 " 
"instantly fatal poison". The concept of the hour 
was, however, introduced into Arab culture at an 
early stage, for it was indispensable to astronomers, 
who distinguished between equal or average hours 
(sa‘af mu c laditiU) and unequal or true hours {samdniy- 
ydl or mu*wa4ididt, and Islamic civilisation was at 
quite an early stage familiar with various typos of 
clock (see iiiyal, in Suppl.] which were evidently 
not at the disposal of the majority of peoples. How¬ 
ever, references in historical texts to events which 
took place, for example, at the third hour of the day 
or of the night, lead one to suspect that this notion 
was more widespread than is generally thought; 
it is thus possible that in a period which cannot be 
precisely identified, the day and the night were 
divided into twelve hours, the relative proximity of 
the equator making fluctuations in their duration 
according to the seasons a matter of small account. 
This method of reckoning is still in use in Arabia, 
where, now that the possession of watches is wide¬ 
spread, it causes a certain amount of confusion. 

The night begins immediately after sunset, which 
marks the start of the official day; this is why, when 
one talks of the previous night, the Arabic expression 
is al-laylata "this night", if the time is before midday 
(but ol-bdriftata "(the night] that has passed" if the 
time is after midday). The divisions of the night were 
not precisely defined, in spite of the rich vocabulary 
which is to be found, for example, in the Mukhapfap 
(ix. 44-8) ot Ibn Siduh who mentions, following 
Kutrub (ix. 37) five parts (adjsd 3 ) named respectively: 
kfrudra, tnudka, sudfa, hadima and ya c fur\ these 
expressions do not seem to have been in widespread 
use and, in any case, they are not defined in a satis¬ 
factory manner. However, the need to fix the hours 
of the three canonical prayers which take place during 
the night obliged the Muslims to interpret precisely 
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the meanings of certain ancient terms and to estab- ! 
lish with accuracy the times to which they apply. 
Among the many words denoting the beginning 
of the night, shafok has been sanctioned by usage; 
in the gur’&a (LXXXIV, 16), Allah swean by the 
fhafab, interpreted as meaning either “twilight" or 
"day", as opposed to the night which figures in 
the oath contained in the following verse, but it is | 
agreed that this term designated "the evening 1 
twilight", the time at which the maghnb prayer | 
should be performed [see mI^at]. Some authors 
distinguish two twilights, of which the first is char¬ 
acterised by the redness of the sky and the second 
by its pallor (e.g. I bn al-A<jjabI, op. laud., 118), but 
this distinction is secondary. The astronomic twilight 
lasts for as long as it takes the sun to descend 1S 0 
below the horizon (or 1 hour, 12 minutes, since 15 0 ” 

1 hour), and Muslim scholars adopt the average 
figure of 17 0 ; it is however quite certain that the real 
duration of the $ha/ab varies according to lattitude, 
season and meteorological conditions; this is why the 
calendars indicate it regularly to enable the faithful 
to perform the prayer within the required time; 
one might naturally ask on what observations are 
based the figures supplied for example by the 1 
Calendrier de Cordoue, where this duration (and that 
of the morning twilight, the fadjr, which is reckoned 
to be identical) varies from 1 hour 1/7 on the 1st of 
J anuary to 2 hours 1/8 on the 2 tst of J une. As regards 
the maghrtb prayer, it is said ill the Kur’an (XVII, 
So/77): akiwi 'l-salata li-duluki 'J-shawsi iJd ghasoki 
'l-layl, and the end of the shajab effectively marks 
the start of the g hasak (which was also known by 
other names: zalam, even if the moon was shining, 
ikli/tam al-layl, etc.); the beginning of the latter 
period is the time for the prayer of < ishd i , which 
some call incorrectly aJ- K isAd 3 al-akAira, as opposed 
to a l iskd 3 uld — soldi al-tnoghrib, and which the 
Bedouins were reproached for calling salat al-'atama, 
after the first third of the night during which they 
customarily performed the milking {istiUdm) of 
their camels- Although we know of a considerable 
number of terms designating any part of the night 
(see Mukkaffos, ix, 45), only a few words seem to be 
at all precise, in spite of differences in interpretation; 
thus, c asbsra, sihc, had 3 and variants = 1/4 of the 
night; bU'a and variants = 1/3; dhuhl and variants - 
1(3 or 1/2; htta 3 , Jiaxi 1 , thabadj, tnawhin and variants , 
— 1/2 approximately. The middle of the night was 
called djawt, usfumnt, 4 i nr ih.> but astronomers render¬ 
ed "midnight" simply by niff al-layl (in the same way 
they called "midday" ni</ al-nahdr) and the modem 
language uses the expression »umta?aj al-layl. The 
'as'asa precedes the third third, the stihar or sehr, 1 
which matches the ghasab and is immediately follow : 
ed by the morning twilight, the fadjr\ lot the Muslim 
astronomers, this twilight begins at the moment that 
the sun is 19" below the horizon, but the real duration 
of it is indicated, as has been seen above, in the calen¬ 
dars- It is during this final part of the night that the 
morning prayer (fad^r or fubb) is performed. Since 
their territory did not extend as far os latitude 48*, 
the Arabs did not know that at the summer solstice 
there is no complete night (the layl aJval of the as¬ 
tronomers) at this latitude. 

Night travellers experienced a certain relief when 
they observed the first lights of dawn, and they 
tended to include the /adjr in the nahdr ; a reflection 
of this conception is also found in the works of lexi¬ 
cographers who normally place the subh (or sobfAn 
or fabdh) at the end of the night aud arc furthermore 
inclined to make it the beginning of the day, calling 


c htulwa or bukra the time which elapses between the 
Ja&r prayer and tho sunrise (see Mukha$$a$, ix, 
48-52). Although the prayers which punctuate the 
Muslim's life obliged the fukahd 3 to fix with a degree 
of exactitude the time of the ?uhr and of the *asr 
(let alone the M&), the divisions of the day lack 
precision. The ftaJuir begins at the moment that the 
upper edge of the sun appears on the horizon, just 
as the night and the official day begin when the 
opposite edge, now uppermost, disappears. The first 
part of the day. up to the moment when the sun 
has traversed a quarter of the diurnal arc, is called 
$uhd ; the period corresponding to the sun’s pro¬ 
gress over the second quarter of the arc is known as 
dahd it comes to an end at midday (tnwdZ), which is 
marked, for the astronomers, by the sun crossing the 
meridian and, for the simple faithful, by the dis¬ 
placement of the shade which moves from the west 
(where it is called the fill) to the east (where it takes 
the name fay 3 ). It is at this moment that there begins 
the period, varying according to the judicial schools 
[see mIkat], during which the midday prayer [fuhr) 
must be performed. A number of terms referring to 
the heat which then reigns are employed (f&hira, 
kddiira , hd 3 ib, gha 3 ira), without designating a 
precise lapse of time. Some calendars indicate, at 
the beginning and the end of each month of the solar 
year, the altitude (ir/i/d 4 ) in degrees of the sun at 
midday (e.g. the Calendrier de Cordoue , or, to enable 
the faithful to calculate lor themselves the hour of 
the fuhr, the length of the shadow either in feet, as 
in the Risdla of Ibn al-Banna’, or in height [hdrna), 
once again as in the Calendrier de Cordoue, where 
the shade varies from a quarter of the height of an 
object on the s6th of June and the rst of July, to 
one and five-sixths on tho x6th of December. The 
period which follows that of the f uhr and also extends 
between limits determined by the length of the 
shadow, but variable according to the fukaba 3 , is 
that of the c a?r (see I. Goldziher, in Archiv fur 
Religioixswissensckaft, ix 293 ff.; transl. in Arabica 
vii/i [1960], 26 ff.); this term is thus precisely 
defined In Islam, although diverse and much less 
definite interpretations are retained. AfU was used 
in reference to the time which elapses between the 
K afr and sunset, but this word tends to be employed, 
in the contemporary language, for the evening 
twilight; maxi 3 , which had the same meaning, is 
today applied to the evening, as opposed to fobdb, 
"morning", and also comes to designate the period 
which begins at noon and encroaches upon the night, 
the word 'ashiyya (and variant*) is also token in 
the sense of “evening”, although it used to be as 
precise as masa 3 and asil, designated the end of the 
nahdr and was the opposite of tfubd (e.g. Kur'Sn. 
LXX 1 X, 46: Hid c »* 4 f yy<U~ 1 era-^uhdhd). 

The calendars to which reference has been made 
often attach importance to the length of the day and 
of the night, which some of them indicate twice a 
month, either in degrees of the sun's arc, or in hours. 
Since the authors who supply these figures are not 
usually astronomers, they give the impression of 
borrowing these numerical data from their predeces¬ 
sors, without perhaps taking account of differences In 
latitude, especially in view of the fact that, when ad¬ 
dressing themselves to their fellow-citizens, they do 
not take the trouble to establish the name, and the 
position relative to the Equator, of the place concern¬ 
ed. it would nevertheless be possible to calculate the 
latitude of this place if one could rely on the accuracy 
of the data relating to the length of the longest and 
shortest days and nights of the year, but in this 
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respect great uncertainty remains. It is furthermore 
to be noted that the geographers, heirs to the Ptole¬ 
maic tradition, divide the zone reckoned to be in¬ 
habited in the northern hemisphere, as far as approx¬ 
imately latitude 50°, into seven climates [see 
of which the lower and upper limits are constituted 
by parallels separated one from the other by a dis¬ 
tance corresponding to a difference in half-an-hour 
in the length of the longest day of the year. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(Ch. Pell at) 

LAYLA al-AKHYALIYYA. Arab poetess of 
the ist/7th century of the tribe of the ‘Ulcayl {‘Amir 
b. group) whose nisba came to her from an 

ancestor, Akhyal, or from several of the Akha’il. 
Literary traditiou attributes to her an elegy on the 
murder of ‘Uthman and speaks of her as having been 
familiar, late in life, with the caliphs Mu l lwya 
and f Abd al-Malik, and the redoutable governor al- 
Hadidja^j: it follows that the pinnacle of her career 
should be placed at around 650-60 A.D. She is well- 
known for her romantic saga, of *Vdhrite type, con¬ 
cerning h:r relationship with the bandit-warrior 
Tawba b. tfumayyir, also of the ‘L'kayl tribe. He 
loved her, and although he was prevented from 
marrying her, he always maintained a chivalrous 
devotion to her. When he was killed in the course 
of one of his raids, Layla mourned him in a number 
of touching elegies, fragments of which are available 
to us from literary sources {as far as is known, they 
were never collected in a ditrdn ) which show Layl3 
resembling a Muslim al-KhaosS* In fact, these 
funereal elegies, like those of the most famous 
poetess of the Dphiliyya, are still imbued with u 
purely pagan spirit, lauding the warlike and benefi¬ 
cent virtues of their heroes (for al-KhansS*. her two 
brothers; for LayU, her sweetheart Tawba), without 
any hint of faith or Muslim piety. The genre of the 
ritha y [sec mariuiva), was henceforth perpetuated 
in an established form in the new milieu of Islam. 
As with the poetess of Sulaym, the sincerity of Layla's 
sorrow and her fidelity tc a long and unrequited love 
come through tho conventional topoi of the elegy, 
as in the accounts of her conversations with the 
caliphs. 

Besides these marilhi, there is attributed to 
Layla a poetic exchange in kl 4 H P form, fairly coarse 
ns is typical of this genre, with the poet al-Nabigh"* 
al-22lA c dT. This is all that is known of her life (she 
was married to a certain Sawwftr b. AwfS al-Ku«djay- 
ri). On the date and place of her death, there is 
conflicting evidence. According to a highly romantic 
tradition, she died very close to the tomb of Tawba, 
in circumstances which would corroborate certain 
well-known verses of her friend in this respect; 
more plausible perhaps are other traditions which 
put her death in Iran {at Sawa or Rayy), iu the course 
of a journey which she had undertaken iu her old age 
through the barld of aMJadjdjSdi, to visit her cousin 
Rutayba b. Muslim [q.v.], who was then campaigning 
in Khurflsan. In any case, the date would be in the 
early years of the 8th century A.D. (end of the 1st 
century of the Muslim era). Her historical authen¬ 
ticity is not in any doubt, unlike that of her more 
famous namesake, Layla of Madjnun. 

Bibliography: Ibn I<utayba, Shi'r, 416-20; 
tfarndsa of Bubturi, 269-71; .IgfcaiiP, xi, 204-49; 
R. Blach&rc, HLA t i, 292; I. Fildytinskiy, Arab- 
skaya literatura v srednic veka, Moscow 1977, 
226-8. (F. Gabrieli) 

LAYLA KHANtM (?-1847), Turkish poetess 
of the first half of the 19th century. Very little is 


known about her life. Bom in Istanbul the daughter 
of the kddi-'asker Moralt-zade Hamid Efendi, she was 
educated by private tutors, particularly by her mater¬ 
nal uncle ‘Izzet Molla [tf.v.J, whom she eulogised in an 
elegy. Her short-lived marriage and her gay and un¬ 
scrupulous way of life gave rise to gossip about her 
being a lesbian. Her poems, not particularly original, 
are written in a comparatively simple and unadorned 
style avoiding the articialities and affectation of 
many of her contemporaries. She excelled in miinddjdl 
and wrthiyes. Her dixedn was printed at Buliik 
in 1844, with second and third editions made in 
Istanbul in 1851 and 1883 respectively. Layla 
Khanlm was n Mewlcwl adherent, and is buried in 
the garden of the Galata Mewlcwl convent 

Bibliography: Fafm, Ttdhkire, Istanbul 1271. 
363-4; Mebined I>l]ihiiT, Mcshiihir u/ nisa’; M. 
Nadjl, F.sdmi, Istanbul 1308, 271. IbnUlemln M. K. 
Inal, Son astr Turk $airlcti, v, Istanbul 1938, 
875-9 (with further bibliography); Ibrahim Alacttin 
Cidvsa, Turk nu$hurtan nnwhlopcdisi, Istanbul n.d. 
[1946], s.v. (FahIr tz) 

LAYLA KijANlM (Modem Turkish Leyla Saz 
1850-1936). Turkish poetess and composer.She 
was bom in Istanbul, the daughter of Dr. IsmftMl 
Pasha (1812-71), originally a Greek from Chios, who 
served as imperial surgeon under Mahmud II and as 
governor, minister and Palace physician under c Abd 
nl-M«*.jjld and ‘Abtl al- c Ailz. 1 rom early childhood, 
Layla Khanlm frequently lived iu the imperial harem 
or in close association with it. She was privately 
educated and was married to a civil servant from 
Crete, Slrrl Kfendt (later Pasha, 1844-95), who 
served as a governor in various parts of the empire. 
Layla JjMnfrn, who nccompanicd hirn, included 
interesting travel notes in her famous memoirs 
(see below). She died in Istanbul on 6 December 1936. 

As a composer, sho followed the classical Turkish 
tradition, although the influence of Western music 
which had entered the Ottoman Falace in the mid- 
1800s is noticeable iu her works. She is the composer 
of over 200 works to which she wrote the words, 
including some famous and very popular &&arA' 
and inarches. 

Her early poems published in the Khuslnt-yi 
eu'r&k in the 1880s are in the dlwdn tradition. Later, 
she wrote in the manner of the Tatifimdl modernists, 
particularly of ‘Abd alHakk Hamid. She occasionally 
used syllabic metre and a simple language for her 
tiirkiiz. Only a small portion of her compositions and 
poems survived the fire which destroyed her villa in 
Bost&ndjl near Istanbul (see Mustafa Rona, Ytrminet 
yuxytl Turk musihist s , Istanbul 1970, 25-ji, where 
45 of her compositions are given). Her scattered 
poems wero collected and edited by her son Yusuf 
Ru<JI in 1928 as Soltnush luckier ("Faded flowers"). 
They seldom rise above the average. 

LayU Khanlm’s most important contribution is 
her invaluable memoirs, which mainly cover her 
experiences in the harem. This b a unique first-hand 
report of Palace life from the inside. The memoirs 
describe in great detail everyday life In the Palace, 
its d^cor and furnishings, and particularly the harem, 
its customs, fashions, ceremonies, special occasions, 
training and life of princes, princesses and slave 
girls, etc., together with character studies and sketch¬ 
es of interesting types. She began to write her mem¬ 
oirs in 1897 and completed them in 1920 at the age 
of 70; and she published the first pari, on the harem, 
in the daily Wakt (beginning 20 January 1921) and 
the second part, on women’s life, in the 19th century, 
in the daily Ilcri (from 25 April 1921). As Istanbul 
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was under Allied occupation at the time and the 
press under strict control, some passages were omitted 
by the censor. The memoirs were translated by her 
son and published under a pseudonym, that of Mme. 
Adriana Piazii (Delcambre), Le Harem imperial 
et Us sultanes au XIX* slide: souvenirs, adapts 
au fran^ais par son fils Youssouf Razt. Preface de 
Claude Faxrtre, Paris 1925. Both parts of the mem¬ 
oirs have now been edited in one volume by Sadi 
Borak as LeylaSaz, Harem'in ipytilfi, Istanbul 1974- 
Bibliography: given in the text, but see also 
lbnulemin M. K. Inal, Son asir Turk yrirUri, v, 
Istanbul 1938, 880-5. (FahIf I2) 

LaylA 0 MADJNCN [see iia^mOm wa-layiA] 
LAYLAT al-BARA’A [see ramapAn) 

LAYLAT al-IJADR [see ramap&k] 
al-LAYIH b. al MU^AFFAR, Arab philolo¬ 
gist and Jurisprudent, grandson of the Umayyad 
governor of KhurAsAn Na?r b. Sayyar al-Kinanl al- 
Laythi (d. 131/748, 85 years old (f.v.)). Sometimes he is 
identified as the son of the latter or even as the son 
of an alleged third son of his grandfather, Rafi c , 
who might be confused with the well-known Rafi* b. 
Layih b. Na$r b. SayySr [see hArOn al-rash!d]. 

The biographical information about al-Layto 
(or Layth) is ineagre. He studied grammar and lexicog¬ 
raphy under the versatile scholar and kail of KQfa, 
Rasim b. Ma < n (d. 175/791 ?), and was held in high 
repute as a secretary with the Bamiakids. It seems 
that his relationship with the master of the ‘ arabiyya, 
al-iihalll b. Ahmad (d. r 75/791 ? fa.v.l), who was 
not much older than himself, was tnistful and close. 
We learn that from traditions, some of which are 
embellished by anecdotes, and we furthermore learn 
that he revised and completed the KUSb al-'Ayn 
of al-Khalil, according to some sources after the 
latter's death. Al-Layth may have finished this work 
at the beginning of the eighties of the 2nd century 
A.H. (about 800 A.D.) and died soon afterwards, in 
other words, just before the fall of the Barmakids 
in 1S7/803. Later philologists consider him as the 
actual author—and recent investigations confirm 
this view, especially in regard to the bulk of the 
material—or else they leave this question undecided, 
speaking of the rfhib Kitdb al- c Ayn ; whereas others 
attribute the misunderstandings and the mistakes 
which they thought to have discovered in the first 
Arabic dictionary mainly to that revision. (Con¬ 
cerning the works which have been written before the 
background of such criticism, cl. J. Kraemer, in 
Oriens, vi [1933}, 208 fO 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned in the article Khalil b. ah mao, see 
G. FlUgel, Die grammedischen SchuJen der Ataber, 
leipzig r862 (repr. NTendeln 1966), 39-42; It. Bruun- 
lich, in Islamiea, ii (1926), 69 f., 85 ff.; P. Anasta.se 
(al-Karmali), in /*/., xv (1926), 296; S. Wild, Das 
Ktldb al-^Ain urul die arabische Lexikographie, 
Wiesbaden 1965,14,16; H. Fleisch, Trail* de philo- 
logie arabe, Beirut 1961, i. index; Ibn ai-MuHazz, 
Tabakdt a'-shtSara*, Cairo 1375/1956, 97 L; Abu 
'l-Jayyib al l.ughawi, Maratib al ttuhwiyyin, Cairo 
*375/ l 955» 3*1 al-MarcubAni, al-Muklabas, lkirut- 
Wiesbadcn 1964, 39, 2 79 f.; al-Azhari, Tahtlhlb al- 
tugha (Introduction), in MO, xiv (1920), 27 L; 
Ibn Hftzm, Djamkarql ansdb al- c Arab, Cairo 1382/ 
1962, 183 f. (cf. D. Mailer. Sludien sur mstlel- 
idler lichen arabischen Falknereiliieralur, Berlin 
1965, 55 f-) I YakGt, Udabd\ vi, 222-227; tt-giff!, 
Inbdhal-nnaSt *ald anb&h al-nukdt, Cairo 1374/1955, 
■ii. 42 f.; al-FlrdzAbAdl, al-Bulgha fi ta'rikh ahmmai 
ai-lugha, Damascus 1392/1972, 194 L; SuyG|I, 


Bttghya, 383 (Cairo 1384/1965. u. 270); al-Suyutl, 
al-Mushir fl *ulAm al lugka, Cairo 1378/1958, i, 77- 

(R. Sbllheim) 

al-LAYTH b. SA c D b. ( Abo al-Rah mam al- 
FahmI, Abu ‘l Hariih, traditionist and juris¬ 
consult, belonging to the class of the great tdbPin. 
He was bom and died in Egypt (Raikajihanda, 
Shubin 94/May 713—Mi$r. 14 Sha*bin 175/16 De¬ 
cember 791. At the cemetery in Cairo, may be 
seen the tomb of "El Imam El Leis"). This "scholar 
of Egypt" (of Persian origin) is ranked unanimously 
among the leading authorities (fukaha* al-atn$dr) 
on questions of religious knowledge in the early 
years of the Islamic empire, these being: AbO 
Hanlfa, Sufyan al-Thawri and Ibn Ab! Layla (Kufa), 
Ibn Diuravh (Mecca) Malik and Ibn al-Madjishun 
(Medina), al-Aivzu*! (Syria), and finally, al-Layth b. 
Sa c d (Egypt). With his vividly critical attitude to¬ 
wards the law schools (the Malik! one in particular), 
tho Z Ahiri Ibn Hazm regards all these individuals 
as the worthy successors of Malik in respect of eru¬ 
dition, intelligence and moral severity [al-lhhitn 
fi uiiil al-alikam, ii, 138). Al-Layth is also held 
in high esteem by the imam al-Shiii% in whose opin¬ 
ion the study of tradition rests, essentially, on 
the authority of these three masters Malik, SufyAn 
al-Thawr! and al-Layth b. Sa*d. 

Only fragmentary information is available con¬ 
cerning the career of aI-Lay& (cf. the article devoted 
| to him in Ta’rikk BaghdAd, xiii, 3-14)- His training 
iu the discipline of With was both Meccan (with 
Ibn Shihab, NAfi* and b. RabAb among others) 
and Medinan (Malik). He travelled to Baghdad in 
Shawwul 161/July 778, where his teaching of With 
was an outstanding success and earned him the pat¬ 
ronage of Harun al-Rashid. His humility is said to 
have prevented him from soliciting honours and ap¬ 
pointments of state. On returning to Egypt, he 
devoted himself to teaching and also to tho manage 
ment of what seems to have been a considerable 
fortune. He was credited with an annual income 
of the order of 23,000 din&rs, which he utilised with 
such generosity that he was left with practically 
I nothing which could justify the payment of takdl. Al- 
I Laylh was, throughout his life, a much-courted aud 
| honoured man (no doubt because of his fortune). 
J According to a man familiar with him over a period 
of twenty years, he was never seen lunching or dining 
unaccompanied by numerous associates. He lived 
1 iu a grand scale and knew how to enjoy his wealth. 
If such a life-style allowed him a certain amount 
of leisure for participation in public life, or for daily 
sessions of With, it was hardly compatible with long 
and exacting periods of work. In addition, the written 
work of al-Layth seems to be less than prolific (see 
Bibl.) in comparison with that of MAlik (93-179/71*- 
95) who was able, in the rustic setting of Medina, 
to lead a much more productive scholastic life. 

The biographers of al-Laydj often compare him 
with MAlik, with the object of attributing superiority 
in numerous areas to the former. Without doubt, 
subjectivity plays a major part in these judg¬ 
ments, when dealing with an individual whose special 
success and munificence inspired much respect. In the 
doctrinal sphere as such, the personal contribution 
of al-Layth H far from comparable with that of the 
itndm MAlik. It is significant in this context that 
classical authors discussed the legitimacy of whether 
al-Layth should be accorded the title of imam, taking 
into account not only his piety and his virtues, but 
also the importance and impact of his doctrine as 
measured on the scale of the umna (Ta’rikh Baghdad, 
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xiii, 13). The verdict of posterity is negative on 
this point; all that need be quoted here by way of 
a tribute is the opinion recorded by al-KJiatlb al- 
Bafchdadl (d. 463/1071): "If Malik had not existed, 
the superiority of al-Layth would have been univer¬ 
sally recognised" (Ta’rlkh Baghdad, xiii, 7). Having 
been a pupil of NUlik, al-Lay& was in a position to 
assert his independence with regard to his eminent 
contemporary, while maintaining a relationship with 
him marked by courtesy and a willingness for intel¬ 
lectual co-operation (cf. his Risdla ild Milik b. Anas, 
in Ibn Kayyim al- pj awrivya. I c ldtn al-muwakkiHn, 
iii*, 94-100). If in the sphere of religious law {fifth), 
the influence of al-Layth is decidedly slight, his 
name nevertheless remains connected with the dis¬ 
cipline of fuidith, where the classical authorities 
unanimously attribute to him a well-proven compe¬ 
tence and integrity. 

Bibliography: Sezgin, G. 4 S, i, 520, no. 7 , 
where the work of al-Layth (1. /fadtth; z. Of adults 
min fail'd*id al-Layth ; 3. the above-meutioned 
Risdla) is to be supplemented by Kitdb m*sa**l . 
fi 'I-fi^h, cited in the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim {199); | 
al-Khatlb al*Baghdadi, Ta’tikh Baghdad, Cairo- 
Baghdiid x 349/193x, xiii. 3*14 (article no. 6960); 1 
Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-'Uruari al-TabrlzT, 
Mishkal al-rnafdbih, Damascus 1380-1/1961-2, iii, , 
745 *. R. G. Khoury. al-Layth ibn Sa'd (94/7*3- 
*75/79*). grand mail re el rrUUne de VtigypU, vu d 
trovers quelqucs documents islamiques anciens, in 
Festschrift Madia Abbott, JNES, xl/3 (1981), 
189-202 . (A. Merad) 

LAZ, a people of South Caucasian stock 
(Iberie, ‘'Georgian") now dwelling in the southeastern 
comer of the shores of the Black Sea, in the region 
called in Ottoman times Lazistan. 

x. History and geography. The ancient I 
history of the Laz is complicated by the uncertainty 
which reigns in the ethnical nomenclature of the i 
Caucasus generally; the same names tn the course of 
centuries are applied to different units (or groups). 
The fact that the name Phasis was applied to the 
Rion, to the Corohh (the ancient Akampsi*), and 
even to the sources of tire Araxes, also creates diffi¬ 
culties. 

The earliest Greek writers do not mention the Laz 
The name Aa£o(. Aa£ot is only found after the 
Christian era (Pliny, A ’at. hist., iv, 4; Pcnplus o l 
Arrian, xi, 2; Ptolemy, v, 9, 5). The oldest known 
settlement of the Lazoi is the town of Lazos or "old 
Lazik" which Arrian puts 680 stadia (about 80 miles) 
south of the Sacred Port (Novorossiisk) and 1.020 
stadia (100 miles) north of Pityus, i.e. somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Tuapse. Kiessling see* in 
the Lazoi a section of the Kerketai, who in the first 
centuries of the Christian era had to migrate south¬ 
wards under pressure from the Zygoi (i.e. the Cerkes 
[?•*>•]) who call themselves Adlgh© (Adzlghe); the 
same author regards the Kerketai as a "Georgian" 
tribe. The fact is that at the time of Arrian (and 
century A.D.), the Lazoi were already living to the 
south of Sukhum. The order of the peoples living 
along the coast to the cast of Trebizond was as 
follows: Colchi (and Sanni); Machelones; Heniochi; 
Zydritae; Lazai (AStJai), subjects of King Malassus, 
who owned the suzerainty of Rome; Apsilae; Abacsi 
[cf. abkmazJ; Sanigae near Sebastopol is (- Sukhum). 

During the centuries following, the I.az gained so 
much in importance that the whole of the ancient 
Colchis had been renamed Lazica (Anonymous 
Pcriplus, Fragin. hist, grate., v, x$o). According to 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando 


imperio, ch. 53, in the time of Diocletian (284*303), 
the king of the Bosporus, Sauromatus, invaded the 
land of the Lazoi and reached Halys (N. Marr ex¬ 
plained this last name by the Laz word meaning 
"river"). Among the peoples subject to the Laz, 
Procopius (Bell. Got., iv, 2, 3) mentions the Abasgoi 
and the people of Suania and Skymnia (* Lefihhum). 
It is probable that the name Lazica referred to the 
most powerful element and covered a confederation 
of several tribes. The Laz were converted to Christian¬ 
ity about the beginning of the 6th century. "In the 
desert of Jerusalem" Justinian (527-65) restored a 
Laz temple (Procopius, De aedifictis, v, 9), which 
must have been in existence for some time before 
this. The Laz also sent bishops to their neighbours 
(Procopius, Bell. Got., iv, 2). In Colchis the Laz 
were under the suzerainty of the Roman emperors, 
who gave investiture to their kings, and the latter 
had to guard the western passes of the Caucasus 
against invasions by the nomads from the north. 
On the other hand, the monopolistic tendencies of 
the commerce of Rome provoked discontent among 
the people of Colchis. In 438 King Gobazes sought 
the help of the S&s&nid Yazdagird 11 against the 
Romans. Between 339 and 56a Lazica was the scene 
of the celebrated struggle between Byzantium under 
Justinian ami Persia under Khusraw I AnQahirw&n. 

According to Procopius, who accompanied Belisa- 
rius on his expeditions, the Laz occupied both banks 
ot the Phasis, but their towns (Archaeopolis, Sebasto- 
polis, Pitius, Skanda, Sarapauis, Khodopolis, Mocho- 
resis) all lay to the north of the river, while on the 
left bank, which was desert land, the lands of the 
Laz only stretched for a day's march to the south. 
Nearer to Trebizond were the "Roman Pontics", 
which only means that the inhabitants were direct 
subjects of the Roman emperor and not of the Laz 
kings; from the ethnic point of view, the "Roman 
Pontics" could not have been different from the 
Laz. This strip of shore continued longest to shelter 
tho remnants of the Laz. 

In 1204 with the aid of troops lent by queen Thamar 
| of Georgia, Alexis Comnenus founded the empire of 
I Trebizond, the history of which is vct>- closely 
connected with that of the southern Caucasus. 
Nicephoros (v. 7) says that the founder of the dynasty 
had seized "the lands of Colchis and of the Lazes". 
In 1282 John Comnenus received the title of "Em¬ 
peror of the East, of Ivoria and of the lands beyond 
the sea". In 1341 the princess Anna Anakhutlu 
ascended the throne with the help of the Laz. The 
lands directly under the authority of the emperors 
of Trebizond seem to have extended as far as Makriali, 
while Gonia was under a local dynasty (cf. the 
Chronicle of Panaretes, under the year 1376). 

In 865/1461 the Ottoman Sultan Mebemmed II 
conquered Trebizond, and as a result the Laz caine 
into contact with Islam, which became their religion 
in the form of the S-hafiM madhhub. The stages of their 
conversion are still unknown. The fact is that, oven 
in the central regions of Georgia (Ajchaltsikhe), 
Islam seems to have gained ground gradually from 
the 13th century onwards (N. Marr, in Bull. 0/ the 
Acad, of St. Petersburg [191*], 415*46. 478*506). 

In 926/1519 Trebizond, with Batum, was made a 
separate eydlet. According to Evrliy& Celebi, who went 
through this region in 1050/1640, the five sanifabs of 
the eydlet were: I 2 ianil<iia (] 2 janllk = Samsun?), 
Trebizond, Guniya (Gonia) and Lower and Upper 
Batum. The modem Lazktan was governed from 
Gonia, for among the kadi’s of this fortress we find 
Atina, Sumla, Wit£e/Bi6e (= Witse) and Arkhawi 



(Ewliya and the version of the Djihdn-ntitnd in 
Fallmerayer, Or iginalFragrmnte t in Abh. d. Bayer. 
A had. [1846]). H3<jjdji Khalifa and Ewliya Celebi, 
deceived by the similarity in sound of Caucasian 
names (as also was Vivien de St. Martin), proposed 
a theory of the identity of the name Lczgi and Lax. 
Ewliya calls Trebizond the “former Lczgi wil&yet". 
I.I34idjI Khalifa, after enumerating the people; 
of tire district of Lezgi as Mingrelians (Megril), 
Georgians, Abkhas (Abaza), Cerkes and Las, adds 
that the latter are those who live nearest to Trebi- 
zond. To the south-east of Trebizond in the Cepni 
mountains lie mentions the Turks who “worship as 
their God (nu^bad) the ; ih3h of Persia (i.e. are extreme 
^Ijl 4 !*;) and are associated with the Laz". 

Hfldidji Khalifa and Ewliyfl do not agree on the 
number of the fiefs of Trebizond; Ewliya only says 
that the value of the eyalet has depreciated through 
the unruliness of many of its 41 n/iftiyes (Diikdn- 
niinta, 429; EwIiyS, ii, 8x, 83-5). 

The first serious blow to the feudal independence 
of the derebey of Lazistan was only struck at the 
beginning of the r9th century by the Ottoman Pasha 
of Trebizond; but Koch, who visited the country 
after his expedition, still found most of the hereditary 
der obeys in power, although shorn of some of their 
liberties. He counted fifteen of them: Atina (two). 
Bulep, Artashin, Witse. Kapiste, Arfchawe, Kisse, 
Khopa. Maktia (Makriali), Gonia, Datum, Maradit 
(Maradidi?), Perlewan and Cat. The lands of the 
three latter lay, however, on the Corokh behind the 
mountains separating this valley from the river of 
Lazistan in the strict sense. On the other hand, 
among the derebeys of La2istan was the lord of Ham- 
shin, i.e. of the upper valleys of Kalopotamos and 
of Fortuna, inhabited by Muslim Armenians. Ac¬ 
cording to the Armenian historian Levond, tr. 
Cbahnazarian, Paris 1826, 162, the latter with their 
chief Hamam of the Amatuni family had settled in 
the district in the time of Constantine VI (780-97) (the 
old Tambur was given the name Hainshin < Hamam- 
shen, “built by Hamam'*). It is evidently this region 
that Clavijo (1403-6). ed. Sreznewski. St. Petersburg 
1881, 38.3, calls “tierra de Arraquiel'*. He adds that 
the people, dissatisfied with their Icing Arraquiel 
(Arakel?), submitted to the Muslim ruler of Ispir. 
The Hamshin are now Muslims, and only those of 
Khopa have not forgotten Armenian. A Hamshin 
lexicon was published by Kipshidze. 

With the institution of the wildyets, the sandiak of 
Lazistan became part of the wildyel of Trebizond. Its 
capital was at first Batum but, after the Russian 
occupation of Batum in 1878, the administration of 
the sandiak was transferred to Rizc (Rhizaion), 
detached for this purpose from the old central 
sandiak of Trebizond. That part of Lazistan lying 
to the west of the Ottoman-Russian frontier occupied 
a strip of coast 100 miles long and 13 to 20 miles 
broad. The kad&'s of the sandiak were: Khopa. 
Atina and Rize, subdivided again into 6 ndhiyes 
(Saml-Bey, Kamits al-a^lam, v, 3966). Cuiuet, La 
Turquie d'Asie, i, 118-21, mentions Of as a fourth 
katl<P and gives 8 (7) ndhiyes (Hamshin, Karadere, 
Mapawri, Wafcf, Kur3-yi sab c a, Witse, Arkhawi). 
In 1880 there were in the sandiak 364 inhabited 
places with 138,467 inhabitants, of whom 689 were 
Orthodox Greeks and the rest Muslims (Laz, Turki- 
cised Laz,Turks and “Hainshin"). The number of true 
Laz cannot be more than half the total population. 

The term Laz is used in the west of Turkey to 
designate generally the people of the country round 
the south-east of the Black Sea, but in reality the 


people calling themselves by this name and speaking 
the Laz language now live in the two kadd , s, modem 
lifts: Khopa (between Kopmush and Gump) and 
Atina (between Gurup and Kemer). Laz is spoken 
in 64 of the 69 villages of the kadd* or life of Atina. 
To these should be added the very few Laz who 
used to live in Russian territory to the south of 
Batum. These Laz were incorporated in Turkey 
by virtue of the Turcc-Sovict treaty of 16 March 1921, 
which moved the Turkish frontier to Sarp (to the 
south of the mouth of the Corokh). Rize and Batum 
are now outside the Laz country proper. 

Due to its remoteness and to its proximity to the 
Russian frontier. LazistSn has only been marginally 
affected by the modernisation of Turkey in recent 
years. Communications are poor, and roads largely 
unmade. The ancient port of Hopa, which is the end 
of the line for passenger and mall steamers from 
Istanbul, has been equipped with a modem harboui 
which includes two massive artificial moles. At Sarp, 
which is only about ro miles from the important 
Soviet port of Batum, there is a flourishing tea 
factory surrounded by the highly-productive planta¬ 
tions of this bush. 

The Laz have traditionally been regarded as very 
conservative in their Islamic religion, and the old 
Turkish shadow theatre (Karagoz (g.v.]) and popular 
theatre (Oita oyuuu [q.v.]) often portrayed the La2 
as slow-witted rustics; a Turkish proverb stated that 
“a Muslim does not eat Laz jelly", Lazlann Urmonu 
tnusultmn yemez onu (lermani < Greek 0£p7joO. In 
fact, despite a long-established reputation for brig¬ 
andage and for smuggling goods across the Turco- 
Russian frontier, the modem Laz are highly intelli¬ 
gent. They are skilled tillers of the soil, and were in 
the past often to be found in the towns of eastern 
Turkey as gardiners. Today they are to be found in 
towns all over Turkey in their traditional calling of 
bakers and pastrycooks; before the First World 
War many I-az went to Russia to work as bakers, 
and often returued with Russian wives who became 
converts to Islam. They are shrewd and enterprising 
businessmen, and have secured a large portion of 
the real estate market in Istanbul. When modern 
educational opportunities are available to them, 
they readily respond to this stimulus. They are also 
excellent sailors, and form a large proportion of the 
crews of many Turkish vessels. 

2. Language. The Laz language is closely 
connected with Miugrelian (which is a sister language 
of Georgian), but K. Y. Marr found in it sufficient 
peculiarities to consider it a Miugrelian language 
rather than a dialect. In the Lazo-Mingrelian group 
he believed that he could find resemblances to the 
more Indo-European elements in old .Armenian 
(Grabar). There are two Laz languages, eastern, 
and western with smaller subdivisions (the language 
of the Ckhala). Laz is very full of Turkish words. 
It has 110 written literature, but there are local poets 
(Rashid Hiluil, Pehliwan-oghlu, etc.). The Laz are 
forgetting their own language, which is being re¬ 
placed by the Turkish patois of Trebizond (cf. Pisarev 
in Zapiski VOIKAO [1901), xiii, 173-201), in which 
the harmony of the vowels is much neglected (cf. a 
specimen in Marr, Teksti 1 ratlskaniya, St. Peters¬ 
burg, vii, 55). 

The Georgians call the Laz C c an, but the Laz do 
not know this name. “C c an“ is evidently the original 
of the Greek name Sannoi/Tzannoi, and it survives 
in the official uarne of the sandiak of Samsun (Djaoik) 
From the historical point of view, the separation of 
the Laz and C c an seems to have taken place, in spire 
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of the close relationship between the two of them. 
In the time of Arrian, the Sannoi were the immediate 
neighbours of Trebizond. In an obscure passage in 
this author (cf. the perplexed commentary of C. 
Muller, in Geogr. gratci minores, ad Arriani Peri pi. t 
8), he places on the river of the frontier between the | 
Colchians (Laz?) and the Ouawtocv) (?). Koch men 
tions the interesting fact that the people of Of speak 
a "language of their own", and according to Marr, 
the people of Khoshnishin (near Atina) speak an 
incomprehensible language. Procopius places the 
"Sannoi who are now called the Tzannoi” on the 1 
area adjoining the mountains separating Coxokj] 
from the sea (the Parayadres range, the name of 
which survives in the modern Parkkar/Balfeijar). 
Marr’s researches showed that the C‘an (Tzannoi) had 
at first occupied a larger area, including the basin 
of the Corokh and its tributaries on the right bank, 
from which they were temporarily displaced by the j 
Armenians and finally by the Georgians (K‘art‘11). j 
The chronicles of Trebizond continue to distinguish 
the Laz from the Tzianids (£iav($e;). The latter in 
alliance with the Muslims attacked the possessions of 
Trebizond in 1348, and in 1377 were punished by the 
Emperor. At this period the Tzianids must have been 
in the southwest of Trebizond (besides, the sand^ak of 
Dianlk is to the west of this port). Thus the Georgian 
application of the name C‘an to the Laz may be ex¬ 
plained by the confusion of the two tribes one of whom 
(the true C‘an living to the south and west of the 
Laz) was ultimately thrust to the west of Trebizond. 

Bibliography : x. History and geography. 
The principal Byzantine sources arc found in 
Dietrich, Byzantinische Quellcn zur Lander - und 
VOlkerkunde, Leipzig 1912, i, 52-8; Dubois de 
Montptfreux, Voyage autour duCaucase, Paris 1839. 
ii, 73, and the A lias, series i, pi. xiv.: map of the 
theatre of wars of Lazika: Vivien de St. Martin, 
Eludes de geogr aphis ancientu, Paris 1852, ii, 196- 
218: Etude stir la Laxique de Procope ; Hermann, 
Lanai and Kiessling, Heniochoi, in Pauly-Wissowa', 
xxiii, 1042, and viii,-258-80; Koch, Wanderungev im 
Orient*, ii. 4 Reisen int pontischen Gebirge, Weimar 
1846-7; Bianchi, Viaggi in Armenia, Kurdistan e 
La:tstart, Milan 1863 (the author did not visit 
Lazistan proper); Kazbek, Tri mesiatxa v turetskoi 
Gruzii, in Zap. Kavk. Old. Geogr. Ob§k! (Tiflis 1875), 
x/i, 1-140; DeyroIJe, Lazistan el Armdnie, tour 
du monde, 1875-6; Vivien de St. Martin, Ijzzislan, 
in iVoko. Did. Giogr. Univcrsellc, Paris 1887; Mur¬ 
ray's handbook for travellers in Asia Minor, Trans¬ 
caucasia, Persia, etc., London 1875, zio; Pros- 
kuriakov, Zametki 0 Turtsii , in Zap. Kavk. Old. 
Geogr. Obshf. (1905), xxv.; N. Y. Marr, h poezdki 
v tureukii Laxistan, in Dull, de TAcad. Imp. des 
Sciences de St. PBcrsbourg (1910), 547 * 70 , 607* 
32; idem, Gruzin, pripiski grcl. Evangelia is 
Kondii, in 1 bid. (1911), 217; idem. Krc&fieniye 
armian,etc., in Zaptski VOIRAO (1905), xxvi, 165- 
71; G. Veehap 61 i, La Gfotgie torque, Berne 1919, 
x-52 (Georgian nationalist point of view) ; Admiral • 
iy handbook, Turkey, London 1942, i, 234-5, 34 ^* 7 ! 

D. C. Hill, My travels in Turkey, London 1964, 
:oo-x8; A. Bryer, The last La: risings and the down¬ 
fall of the Pontic Dcrebeys, 18x2-1840, in Bedi 
Kartlisa, Revue de KarMlologie, xxvi (Paris 1969), 
191*210; N. Lomouri, History of the kingdom of 
Egrissi ( Laiica ) from its origins to the fifth century 
A.D., in Bedi Kartlisa, xxvi (1969), zxi-x6 (— a 
summary of the author’s monograph published by 
Tiflis University Press 1968); M. Pereira. East of 
Trebizond , London 1971. 213-24. 


2. Language and literature. G. Rozen, Vber 
die Sprocket! d. Lazen, in Abh. Bayr. Ak. W. 
(1843) Phil.-Hist. CL, 1-38; Peacock, Original 
vocabularies of five Wert-Caucasian languages, in 
JRAS, xix (1887), 145-56; Adjarian, Etude sur la 
longue laze, in MSL, x (1899), 145-60, 228-40, 
364-401, 405*48; Marr, Grawmalika c c anshago 
(lazskago) yatlka, St. Petersburg 1910 (- Grammar, 
chrcstomathic, glossary); Kipafridse, Dopoln. 
siredcniya 0 £ ( anskom yaslhe, St. Petersburg 1911; 
G. Dumlzil, Contes lazes, Travaux et mlnioircs 
de 1 ’Institut d'Ethnologie, Univ. de Paris, Paris 
1937 ; A. S. Cik‘obava, C < anur-megrul’k < art < Hli 
shcdarcbiTi lck c sikoni , Tiflis 1938 («= Laz-Mingre- 
lian-Georgian comparative dictionary, with text 
in Georgian but summaries in Russian and French): 
E. A. Bokarev el alii, eds., Yazlki narodov SSSR. 
it*. Ibcriisko-Kavkasskie yazlki, Moscow 1967, 
C2-76 (on the Laz language, here called Zanski 
yaxlk and classed as Mingrelo-Laz); Irine Asat*fani, 
C'amtri ( lazun) rek'srebi, i f"C*atl or Ijie texts, I"], 
Tiflis/T'bilisi 1974. 

(V. Mi norsk v-|D. M. LavcJ) 
LAZARUS, the name in the Gospels of (x) the 
poor man who finds compensation in Abraham's 
bosom for the misery of this world (Luke, xvi, 19-31); 
and (2) the dead man whom Jesus raises to life 
(John, xi). The Rur’&n mentions neither the one nor 
the other, but among the miracles with which it 
credits Jesus is included the raising from the dead 
(III, 43 / 491 - Muslim legend with its fondness for the 
miracle of resurrection is fond of telling of the dead 
whom Jesus revives, but rarely mentions Lazarus. Al- 
Tabari in his Ta’rlkff talks of these miracles in general. 
According to him, Him b. Nflh is revived by Jesus 
(i, 187). Al-Kisa*! only mentions Sim son of Xflb 
amongst those restored to life by Jesus. AI*Tlia < labl 
relates, closely following St. John's Gospel: "al- 
‘Azir died, his sister sent to inform Jesus, Jesus caine 
three (in the Gospel, four) days after his death, went 
with his sister to the tomb in the rock and caused al- 
‘A/ir to arise; children were born to him ’. In Ibn 
al-A&Ir the resurrected man is called M ‘Azir", the 
el of Ela'zar was taken for the article, as in al-Y 5 sa l 
(Elisha) and Alexander (al-Iskandar) or in Azar, the 
father of Abraham in the Kur’an, whose name 
Fraenkel derives from Eliezer. In Ibn al-Athtr we 
find Muslim legend endeavouring to increase the 
miracle; Jesus raises not only ‘Azir (Lazarus) but 
also hi* wife (children are born to them), and S 5 m 
(son of Ndb), the prophet ‘Uzayr and Yabyu b. 
Zakaciyya (John the Baptist). 

Bibliography : Tabari, i, 187, 731, 739 ; Ibn 
al Aiblr, i, r 22, 123; IfcaMabl, Kif*9 alanbiyd\ 
Cairo 1323/1907*8, ii, 3 ° 7 - On the name El'azar, 
Kliezer, ‘Azar, sec S. Fraenkel, in ZD MG, Ivi (1902) 
71-3; J. Horovitz, iu Hebrew Union College Annual, 
ii (1925). 157 , t*i; idem, Koranischc Untersu- 
chungen, Berlin 192b, 12, 85, 86. (B. Heller) 

LEBANON [see lubnAn] 

LfiBARAN, the name generally used in Indo¬ 
nesia for the ‘Id al-Fifr [7.1.], originally means 
"end" or "close”, in this case specifically the end 
of the fast (Indonesian puasa). Combining it with the 
Javanese word garibbg ("procession"), people in Java 
1 also use the term garibig puasa, the court festival 
at the cad of the fast. Ignoring the original meaning 
of the word Ifbaran, the expression Ubaran haji is 
sometimes used for the ‘Id al-Adb& fa.t’.l, the "major 
festival* according to Islamic law. 

J u*t as in other Islamic countries, the festival 
alter the month of fasting is also celebrated in Indo- 
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nesia as the greatest festival of the year. The way of 
celebrating it does not differ greatly from other roim- 
tries [see ‘Id and ‘Id al-fitrJ. An exception must 
he made for the principalities of Central Java, where 
this festival has a special character because of its 
connection with the court and the influence of ele¬ 
ments from pre-Islainic Hindu culture. For a des¬ 
cription of the background and meaning of the cere¬ 
monials and practices surrounding the gartbl* puma 
in Yogyakarta, the reader is referred to the literature 
mentioned below. 

As a result of Islamic reformism, as well as the 
independence of Indonesia (with the Ministry of Re¬ 
ligious Affairs trying to influence religious develop¬ 
ments), Muslims have been encouraged to participate 
in Islamic observances in conformity with Islamic 
law, whereas ceremonials and practices such as those 
connected with the gariblgs in Yogyakarta arc rele¬ 
gated to the sphere of custom and folklore. 

Bibliography: Besides the passages on 
Lebaran in the books by Juynboll and Snoutk 
Hurgonje mentioned in the bibliography to ‘fi>, 
mention must be made of two monographs on the 
festivals in Yogyakarta, namely J. (iroueinan, 
Dc garibig’s U Ngajogydkartd, The Hague ittos, 
and R. Socdjono Tirtokoesoerno, D* Carebegs in 
het Sultanaat Jogjakarta, Jogjakarta 1031. 

(B. J. Boland) 

LEFF, an Arabic terra used in the Berber-speaking 
regions of central and southern Morocco (a different 
term is used in a similar way in Berbcrophono regions 
of northern Morocco, and the term 90/J appears to be 
its equivalent in Kabyfia) to denote a kind of politi¬ 
cal alliance or party. 

The term or the notion acquires its importance, 
however, from its prominence in the literature on 
the social and political organisation of the Berbers, 
notably in the work of R. Montague, who extended it 
to the totality of North African, and eventually 
also to Middle Eastern societies, including even urban 
and minority ones; thus he later claimed to find 
similar institutions amongst urban Jewish coiniiuuii- 
ties in Morocco, and also in Arabia. 

In Montagne's hands, the word in effect became 
a technical term of political analysis, though with 
the definite suggestion that the theory formulated 
by means of the leff (lief/ in Berber) or by an equiva¬ 
lent was already present in the minds of, and above 
•ill put In practice by. the indigenous users of that 
word. According to this theory, and to the associated 
explication of the indigenous significance of the 
term, leffs were alliances with the following prop¬ 
erties. They wore very stable over generations. 
The units which entered into them were themselves 
communities, whether genealogically or territorially 
defined. They were binary; in a given region there 
would b° two and only two such leff s. They were in¬ 
voked, like military alliances, when violent conflict 
occurred: members of the same \efj were expected to 
give support to each other, when any one of them be¬ 
came involved in conflict with opponents from the 
other leff. These alliances were hereditary, and tran¬ 
sitive, in the sense that membership of the same 
le/f by A and B, and by B and C, implied that A and 
C were likewise of the same alliance. Finally, these 
l/uf were supposed to be arranged in a kind of chess¬ 
board pattern on the map; a community (say a village 
or valley) would belong to an alliance other than 
that of its immediate neighbours but the same as 
that of its neighbojrs-but-onft 
The significance of the notion of leff arises above 
all from the great importance of the theory based 
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on it. The problem which this theory attempts to 
solve is that of the nature of the maintenance of 
order in areas in which central government is absent 
or ineffective, notably in the bldd es-siba, the dissi¬ 
dent regions of pre-colonial Morocco [see lUfllZEN}, 
though also in other similar areas The U/f theory 
maintains that the crucial institution for furthering 
the maintenance of order in such conditions was, pre¬ 
cisely, the balanced opposition of two moieties, de¬ 
ployed chequerwise over the countryside. This theory 
has a certain affinity to that of "segmentary oppo¬ 
sition" as developed by E. Evans-Pritchard (and 
foreshadowed by E. Dnrkheim, partly on the basis 
of Algerian material), but differs from it in various 
important respects. Segment a tiou, as understood by 
Evans-Pritchard, was not necessarily binary, but it 
was of ito essence that it operated at a number of 
levels of size: the ‘‘opposition’’ of "balanced" seg¬ 
ments operated simultaneously between, say, intra 
village lineages, entire villages, and clusters of 
villages grouped as “clans", etc. Conflict at one level 
did not preclude co-opcration at another. By contrast, 
the fc//s of Montagne were, in any one region, artic¬ 
ulated at one level of site only. In Montagne’s 
hands, the theory was combined with another impor¬ 
tant thesis: that this balance-of-moieties mechanism 
occasionally broke down, and was replaced by 
ephemeral tyrannies such as those of the "great 
••aids" of the Moroccan South, but that these tem¬ 
porary crystallisations of personal power in turn 
gave way to a re-establishment of the original 
system, in a kind of cyclical pattern. 

The theory of the lejfs has been subjected to 
various criticisms, both empirical and theoretical. 
Subsequent researchers have not always found them 
even in areas where Montagne claimed they were most 
at home (c.g. J. Ilcrque), or have doubted whether 
they in fact contribute to the maintenance of peace 
(c.g. A. Adam); nr they have pointed out that the 
problem posed, that of orcier-in-ar.archy, is only 
solved by the theory for those units which are of 
the size at which these leagues are articulated, where¬ 
as in fact the problem also arises at all other levels 
of size at which conflict is liable to occur (and 
at those other levels, the theory offers no solution). 
There is also reason to suppose that in regions where 
groups were less stable, and territorial units less 
well-defined than in the Western High Atlas and 
Anti-Atlas which inspired Montagne, le/Ji were more 
fluid and opportunistic than his* work would suggest. 
Nevertheless, his work, which is heavily centred on 
the notion of leff, remains one of the high points 
of the political sociology of North Africa. 

Bibliography • R. Montague, Les Herberts et 
It Makhxcn dans le SuJ du Maroe, Pans 1930; 
idem, La vie social* cl la vie politique Jes Betbires, 
Paris 1931; idem, La civilisation du Divert, Paris 
1047; A. Adam, La maison etle village dans tjuelques 
tribus dc I*Anti-Allas, Paris 1951; J- Berque, Struc 
lures sociales du Haul-A lias, Paris 1935, expanded 
edition, Paris 1978; E. Gcllner, Saints of the Allas, 
Chicago 19(H); Montagne, The Berbers. Their social 
and political organisation, tr. David Scddon, 
London 1973 I* a tr. of Montague’s 1947 work, 
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Abdallah llainmoudi, La valUe de I’Assaden, 
Ecole des Haute* fhudes en Sciences Sociales, 
Paris, doctoral thesis 1977, unpubl.; R. Jamous, 
Honnevr et baraka, Cambridge 1980; Gellner, 
Muslim society, Cambridge 1981 (esp. ch. on 
Montagne). (E. Gellner) 
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LEFIfcOSHA, Grk. Leukosia, the town of Nic¬ 


osia in Cyprus [see £ubrus]. 

The town was under joint Arab-Byzantine rule 
from 688 A.D. to 965 when Nfcephoras Phocas seized 
it (R. J. H. Jenkins, Cyprus between Bysantium and 
Islam, A.D. 688-p6$, in Studies presented to D. M. 
Robinson ..., St. Louis 1953, ii, 1006-14). The 
Venetians occupied it in 1489, the Ottomans in 1571, 
the British in 1878, annexing it in 1914. The town 
was sacked by Mamlttk forces of Sultan Barsbav in 
1426. The Ottomans captured the town after a fifty- 
day siege in 1570, after much suffering on both sides 
and thousands of casualties. There is a good account 
of this conquest ii» Turk silahh hurretleri tarihi. iii. 
Kibns seferi (1570-r571), T. C. Genelkurmay Harp 
Tarihi Ba§kanligi Resmi Yaymlan. Seri no. 2, 
Ankara 1971 • 

Western visitors to Leffcosba during the Ottoman 
period report the town as being severely underpopu¬ 
lated and devoid of evidence of its former wealth 
and luxury. They attributed that plight to the 
tyranny and extortions of Ottoman officials whom the 
Porte would not or could not control, to plague, 
virulent fevers, and hordes of locusts, and to the 
fatalism and lethargy of Muslim and eastern Chris¬ 
tians. Few knew that the town had reached the peak 
of its wealth and population late in the Lusignan 
period. Never under ihe Venetians or the Ottomans 
did it regain that fame and splendour, though both 
made sporadic efforts to revitalise and repopulate it. 

By 1211 the Lusignan capital had become a first- 
class town. W. von Oldenburg said “It has inhabit¬ 
ants without number, all very rich, whose houses in 
their interior adornment and paintings closely 
resemble the houses of Antioch" (C. D. Cobhaiu, 
Excerpta Cypria , 14)- By the end of the 13th century 
the town had fallen behind Maghosha [tf.y.] or Fama¬ 
gusta in wealth and trade, although the simple 
Westphalian priest Ludolf (1350) saw LefVosha as 
“another great city... in a fine open plain with ail 
excellent climate", where lived the king, bishops and 
prelates, princes and nobles, barons and knights 
who in Cyprus “are the richest in the world" (Cob- 
ham, 20; Archives de TOrient Latin, ii, 336. Cf. 
Jacobus de Verona [1335) in Cobham, 17; Revue de 
VOrient Laitn, iii [1895], r76 f.). The pilgrim Martoni 
(*394) judged the town larger than A versa, with 
many gardens and orchards, some six acres in size 
(Cobham, 26; ROL, iii [1895], 634). 

In 1435 the astute Fero Tafur attested that Lef- 
kosha again surpassed Magljosha: “This is the 
greatest and most healthy city of the kingdom where 
the kings and all the lords of the realm always live" 
(Cobham, 31; Andan^as l Viajcs . .., Pt. 1, 67, in 
Coleccion de Libios Espanolcs raros o curiosos, viii, 
Madrid 1874). LefkOaha had become the trading 
emporium of the eastern Mediterranean; the Domini¬ 
can monk Felix Faber (1483) admired the .. great 
city ... surrounded by fertile and pleasant hills ... 
Here are merchants from every part of the world, 
Christians and infidels. There are stores, great and 
precious, for the aromatic herbs of the East are 
brought here raw, and arc prepared by the per- 
furmer’s art" (Cobham, 4if.; Evagalorium in Tcrrac 
Sanctac, ed. C. J>. Hasslcr, in Bibliothck des LiUrari- 
schen V ere ins m Stuttgart, iv [1849], 230). 

The Venetian patrician Fra Francesco Suriano 
(1484) saw the town, “twice as large as Perugia", 
with palaces, houses, and churches, destroyed by a 
disastrous earthquake of 1480 (Cobham, 48; II 
Trattato di Terra Santa, ed. P. G. Golubovich, Milan 
1900, 219 n.), but by then it had passed its economic 


J and demographic peak; to Peter M&enge (1507) only 
a quarter of the town appeared occupied (C. Enlart, 
. L'arl gothigue, ii, 523). 

Savorgman (1562) found empty tracts and dusty 
I disordered streets with no good houses (Sir George 
Hill, A history oj Cyprus, iii, 8rx, 844 ff., 851 f.). 
However, the nobles had not given up their preroga 
tives, as the pilgrim Furcri (1566) perceived: in 
that town, “of some size and beauty", lived the 
French nobles who .. keep their vassals, who arc 
called Parici, in the state of slaves... The nobles 
are greatly given to amusemeuts, especially hunting 
and hawking ... [with] solemn games and banquets 
with great cost and splendour" (Cobham, 78-9; 
C. Fiirer von Haimendorf, in Cobham, 78-9; Reis- 
Bcschreibung, Nuremburg 1646. 302). 

The Lusignans had fortified their capital expertly. 
Early in the 13th century, walls 4. 7 or 9 miles in 
circuit were built high to resist attacks in the style 
of Crusader warfare. In 1567, to resist the heavy 
pounding of Ottoman cannon, the Venetians had 
large sections of the walls dismantled and rebuilt 
them thicker and lower, with a circumference of only 
three miles, yet apparently still large enough to 
accommodate the existing population. A deep moat 
was excavated around the circular walls; all structures 
outside the new walk wore methodically levelled, 
the rubble being used as fill for the new walls. 
Writing in 1572 just after the Turkish conquest, the 
priest Etienne de Lusignan celebrated a town he 
remembered with 250 to 300 churches, 80 of which 
had been destroyed completely when two-thirds of 
the town was levelled. "In this city lived all the no¬ 
bility of Cyprus, Barons, Knights and Feudatories, 
nearly all of whom died in this affair fi.e. its fall], 
with townsfolk to tire number of twenty thousand: all 
men devoted to the service of God most High, and of 
their sovereign. The remnant of the souls ... were 
all made slaves." (Cobham, 120-1; Description, 32, 
262). 

Local agriculture and commerce, as well as local 
and international trade, boosted the economy of the 
town. In good times it produced a marketable surplus 
of cotton, wool, and silk, which were sold raw or 
processed or manufactured into a variety of cloths. 
As long as Cyprus remained close to the terminals of 
the silk and spice trades as the easternmost outpost of 
the western Christian world in the Mediterranean, 
Lefk&sha would remain a centre of trade. Never¬ 
theless, the town could not (scape the changes in the 
international socio-economic order which saw the 
Mediterranean world gradually lose its commercial 
and cultural pre-eminence to northwestern Europe. 

Forcacchi (1376) reported that great quantities 
of camlet and cotton cloth were made in that “very 
pleasantly and beautifully situated" town “health¬ 
fully and pleasantly" supplied with runnim; water. 
The camlets were good and the “cotton wolles" “the 
best of the Orient", according to Sandys (1610) 
(Cobham, 164-5; L'isole..., Venice 1572, 22 f.; 
Padua 1620. Cobham, 208; A relation of a journey, 
London 1615, 220). 

Pocoeke (1738), a careful observer of Cyprus, found 
the trade of Lefltosha still substantial: "There 
is a great manufacture of cotton stuffs, particularly 
of very fine dimities, and also half sattins of a 
very coarse sort: they have here the best water in 
Cyprus.. ,’\ Cottons were sold to Holland, England, 
Venice and Livorno and “a great quantity of yellow, 
red, and black Turkey leather" to Istanbul (Cobham, 
260, 268-9; Pinkerton, ed., A general collection of 
. .. voyages, London 1811, x, 582-3). According to 
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Mariti, the covered market [bedestdn), the former 
church of St. George next to Aya Sofya, was the 
gathering place of the chief Turkish, Greek and 
Armenian merchants, of whom the last were the 
richest. At large bazaars and khans local villagers 
as well as townspeople sold the cotton that they had 
spun; dyeing skins and stamping cloth were other 
major industries [Travels in the Island of Cyprus , 
tr. C. D. Cobham, 42 * 5 )- W. M. Leake (1800) was 
completely negative; ‘The flat roofs, trellised win¬ 
dows, and light balconies of the better order of 
houses, situated as they are in the midst of gardens 
of oranges and lemons, give together with the 
fortifications, a respectable and picturesque appear¬ 
ance ... at a little distance, but, upon entering it, 
the narrow dirty streets, and miserable habitations 
of the lower classes, make a very different impression 
upon the traveller; and the sickly countenances of 
the inhabitants sufficiently show the unhealthiness 
of the climate"; but W. Turner (1815) reported that 
every house had a well-cultivated garden with fig, 
olive, mulberry, orange, lemon and pomegranate 
trees; all the houses were of mud and the streets, 
though clean, were unpaved (Cobham, 339. 436*7). 

Since the Lusignan period, Aya Sofya, as cathedral 
and mosque, had been the centre of the city, with 
the main bazaars adjacent. In the 19th century the 
entire road from Tahta Kale and Baf gate to Bagbfisha 
gate was lined with merchants' booths; the Friday 
bazaar of women has existed at least since then. 
In the 1870s there were 25 quarters inside the walls, 
14 Muslim, 7 Greek Orthodox, 1 Armenian, t Latin 
and 2 mixed (Bazar and Phaneromene) (Jeffery, 
Cyprus monuments, 32*3, with map). 

Leffc&dja, located near the centre of the island, 
lies on the Pediyas, the longest and largest seasonal 
••river’’ in Cyprus, only ta miles from the perennial 
springs of Dcghirmeulik, the largest on the island, 
from where water is easily brought by aqueduct. The 
immediate hinterland is fertile graiuland; its vil¬ 
lages produced grain adequate for the town’s needs 
except when drought or, more frequently, hordes of 
locusts appeared. The Lusignan rulers built summer 
palaces in the northern mountains for relief from 
the intense summer heat; many Latin nobles took 
refuge in the Trodos mountains, just as the British 
colonial government did later. Spring and fall are 
long and pleasant, while winter is short and mild. 
Leffedsfla was by no means free of the malaria and 
plague which long decimated the island's population, 
but those diseases were less severe there than along 
the marshy littoral. Stochove 11631) said tho town 
had the best air in Cyprus, although Turner (1815) 
observed that even there "fevers" occurred constant¬ 
ly in the summer (Cobham, 216, 430, 436). According 
to J. Bramsen (18x4), the fever season was June to 
October {Letters of a Prussian traveller . . ,, London 
*8x8, 304). 

In 1571 Leffcdsha, with a kadi of the third class, 
was made the capital of a large beglerbegilih whicli 
included all of Cyprus and the Anatolian san&afis 
of e Ala*iyye, I Cel, Silifke, Tarsiis, and Sis on the 
south side of the Taurus. Originally, Tar&bulus al- 
ShSm was included too. Despite several changes in 
administrative organisation which greatly reduced 
the importance of the province, Leffcosha always 
remained the administrative centre. Foreign consuls 
lived at Lamaka or its port Tuzla, where they served 
foreign merchants at a comfortable distance from 
tho pasha. 

A study of the Leffcosha judicial records ( sidjill) 
surviving from the period 1580-1640 reveals some 


urban activities. Lists of official prices in¬ 

dicate a busy market in comestibles. The rich and 
varied agricultural produce of Cyprus found its way 
to the bazaars of Lefljd^lia, including yoghurt, cheese, 
meats, grapes and other fruits, and olives. Cotton 
cloth and raw cotton were the leading goods in com¬ 
mercial transactions, but wool and woollen cloth 
were important too. Lending and credit were an in¬ 
tegral part of the town’s economic life, both for 
! .Muslims and for the dhitnmis (Le. Greek Orthodox). 
1 In intercnmmunal credit, the Muslims were dispropor¬ 
tionately the lenders. Interest was openly charged 
1 (*ar<f-i Jiasan, or lard -1 sAsr*), although bankruptcy 
I (iflas) seems to have been uncommon. Muslims and 
dhimtnis interacted frequently. They worked in the 
same quarters, bought and sold land and even houses 
from one another, and made business partnerships. 
About one-third of the judicial cases involved 
dhimmis, and 20% of the cases were intcrcommunal. 
Conversion to Islam was very common, probably in¬ 
creasing in frequency between 1580 and 1600 but then 
■ falling off considerably; there is no evidence of 
wholesale conversion. Converts had to declare their 
conversion publicly in court. Besides the Greek Or¬ 
thodox majority, a handful of Armenian Gregorians 
and of Maronites had churches, and there was a very 
small community of Jews. Women used the court very 
frequently (almost a quarter of all cases), where 
their property, inheritance, and domestic claims 
I were apparently handled like those of men. More than 
j 20% of the property mentioned belonged to women. 

Although Lefk&sha has been the residence of the 
autocephalous archbishops of Cyprus since the 
Lusignan period, the office has never been associated 
with a particular town. Ottoman rule relieved the 
| Orthodox clergy from their long subordination to the 
I Latin hierarchy (cf. R. Janin, art. Chypre, in Diction- 
naira d'kssloirc ct ie geographic eccUsuiStrques, xii, 
| 791*819; J- Hackett. A history of Ihc Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus, London 1901. 

Most estimates of the town’s population between 
1510 and 1560 range between 15.000 and 20,000 
people (Hill, iii, 875). Visitors to LefkOhha during the 
I Ottoman period often remarked about the population 
of the town. According to A. M. Graziani, 20,000 
people were put to death iu eight days of plundering 
when Ihe town fell to the Ottomans; Porcaccht 
reported that all the people were "cut to pieces” and 
Sandys wrote of "an incredible slaughter" (Cobham, 
170, 207). Dandini, who visited there in summer 1596 
and spring 1597. estimated that the large, well- 
built town had at least 30,000 inhabitants, of whom 
only 4,000 or 5,000 were Turks (Cobham, 182), 
J. Cotovicus (1597-8) reported the town full of ruins, 
Sandys (x6xo) "defaced by the Turks"; for the latter, 
the town, once equal in beauty to the chief towns 
of Italy, is now half-destroyed (Cobham, 195, 207). 
In 1683 de Bruvn observed that the population was 
almost half-Greek (Cobham, 239; Reiien van Cornells 
de Bruyn, Delft 1698, 371). Cyprianos gives a fairly 
official estimate of 755 Christian families for zyry 
(Cobham, 366). In r8o6 ‘All Bey estimated the town’s 
population at less than 1,000 Turkish and 1,000 
Greek families, although Leffcosha could easily hold 
100,000 people within its walls (Cobham 393; 
Voyages, Paris 1814, ii, 82 ff.|. J. M. Kinneir (18x4) 
reported on the authority of the archbishop 2,000 
Muslim families, 1,000 Greek Orthodox families, 
40 Armenian, and iz Maronite (Cobham, 417; 
Journey, London 1818, 190 f/.). An estimate of 
X2,ooo, including 8,000 Turks, 3,700 Greek Orthodox 
and 50 Armenians was attributed to the governor 
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Tal*at F.fendi in 1841 (L. Lacroix, L'Univer 5. Histoire 
ct description dcs tons Us peoples. lUs de la Grice, 
Paris 1853, 88). A census just before the island was 
handed over to the British in 1878 reportedly found 
10,879 people, of whom 5,628 (52%) were Muslims 
[Correspondence respecting the I stand of Cyprus. 
So. 3. Sir G. Wolseley to Marquess of Salisbury, 1879). 

A census held in the third year of British rule 
(4 April 1881) showed the population of Leffcdsfca at 
11,5*3. whom 5,653 were Greek Orthodox (49%). 
5,397 Muslims (47%), t8i Roman Catholics, 78 Manv 
nites, 88 Armenian Grigorians, 94 Church of England 
and Protestants, and 22 Jews. Although tho popula¬ 
tion of the town had increased 9% to 12,5:5 in 1891, 
the number of Muslims declined slightly to 5 . 35 *. 43 % 
of the population {Cyprus Gaults, 16 October 1891). 
A census of 1901 shows a population of 14,752, a 
28% increase over 1881. The Muslims numbered 
6,013, up only 11% in two decades, while the Greek 
Orthodox had increased 41 % to 8,739 (G yprus Gaults, 
26 April 1901; 30 August 1901). Almost 40% of Hie 
population of the six leading towns lived in LeffccWia. 
The town contained only 6% of the population of 
the island, although 12% of the Muslims lived there. 

Initially, British policy in Cyprus was to pre¬ 
serve the existing Ottoman political, social and 
economic systems, except in a few specific areas of 
public health; extensive official English translations 
of recent Ottoman tvakfiyyes and cadastral records 
were prepared. In 1893, £662 of the £ x,sioin munici¬ 
pal revenues from LefljGifca were from slaughter 
house fees, £351 from market tolls and rents, and 
£246 from weighing and measuring taxes. The muni¬ 
cipality established in 1884 even had a "censor of 
markets". Aickaf still provided the water supply: 
300 measures from the Arab Ahmet ar.d r 70 measures 
from the Siliktar aqueduct were sold annually, while 
another 100 measures were donated to mosques, chur¬ 
ches and schools [Cyprus Blue Book, 4 January 1895. 
See also Statute laws of Cyprus, 1878-1 923. 633-41, 
"Nicosia water supply"). Eleven Muslim schools, sup¬ 
ported by aakaf, mosque funds and grants from the 
Porte, had 574 students in 1889-90 and 633 students 
in 1892-3. about 23% of them girls {Cyprus Blue 
Book, year 1889-90). Cotton anil silk remained the 
major industries. Nearly every village in the dis¬ 
trict had cotton looms, and many houses in the larger 
villages had hand looms for manufacturing cotton 
and silk stuffs. In 1889 the town also had a tannery, 
3 tobacco factories, 3 steam-powered flour and cotton 
mills, calico printers, copper, silver, and gold¬ 
smiths, and 5 distilleries ( Cyprus Blue Book, 1889-90, 
r893-3). The proposed railway between Lefkd&a 
and Laraaka was never attempted, but in 1906 a rail¬ 
way connected LefkSsha and the new harbour of 
Magb&sha. 

In 1946, 10,330 of tho 34,485 inhabitants were 
Mulsims, including 9,3x4 of 24.967 within the walls 
and 1,0x6 of 9,518 outside them. Besides 20,768 
Greek Orthodox, there were 2,252 .Armenians, :6c 
Maronites and 30 Jews; each of the 24 quarters was 
mixed. 

Monuments. The Venetians levelled much of 
the Lusignan town in rebuilding the walls. Although 
the town walls are essentially the creation of the 
Venetians, the Ottomans repaired them extensively 
in the 1570s. Virtually all the monumental buildings 
date from the brilliant Lusignan period; neither 
the Venetians nor the Ottomans added religious 
or other public buildings, for many already stood 
empty after the population began to decline (these 
are discussed with illustrations by C. Enlsrt, 67-187, 


and pis. i-i2). Cf. G. Jeffery. Description. 18-100, and 
Cyprus monuments. So. 7. Historical and architectural 
buildings. The mosques of Nicosia, Nicosia 1935; 
F. Cuhadarofclu and F. Ofiu. Turkish historical 
monuments in Cyprus, in Rfilfre M Reslortisyon 
Dergisi, ii (1975). 1-76: Oktay Aslanapa, Kibns’ia 
tiirk tserUri ; Cevdet tagda?, Kibnsta tiirk derri 
eserleri. Lefko$a 1965. The finest Ottoman con¬ 
structions are the Mawlawl tekke inside Gimo gate 
(pre-1600), the BdyUk K£an (pre-1600), and the 
: small ‘Arab Ahmed Pastja mosque. Many aspects of 
I the Ottoman town are preserved within the walls of 
I the Turkish quarter: narrow streets, overhanging 
balconies, stone-walled houses and gardens, and 
bazaars. A very few stone-cut houses, or their foun¬ 
dations, survive from the Venetian period, as do 
several fine houses from the Ottoman period. Sadly, 
there is little appreciation of this cultural hcrituge, 
and they arc gradually being eliminated. 

Until this century, the town has been confined 
within the walls. The main buildings of the Ottoman 
period, like the Bilyiik Kh&n and the so-called 
Isum.’injjnar Khan, date from early in the Ottoman 
occupation. Occupaucc of the town has been a con¬ 
servative one, with few changes in the main centres 
and a preservation of old quarter names and loca¬ 
tions from earliest times. 

Bibliography: Estienne de Lusignan, Des¬ 
cription de tome I'Isle ie Cypn Pans 1580, repr. 
Famagusta 1968; M. L. de la Mas Latrie, His- 
1 toire de I'TledeChyprc, Paris 185*. repr. Famagusta 
1970; [Archduke Luis Salvator of Austria], Lev* 
kosia, die Haupfstadt von Cypem, Prague 1873; 
Correspondence respecting the Island of Cyprus, 
London 1879-81; Report on the Census of Cyprus, 
188 j, by Frederick W. Barry (Command Paper no. 
4264), in Accounts and Papers, 1884- 5 . l“». *- 57 ; 
\V. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au 
meyendge, Leipzig 1885-6, repr. Amsterdam 1959; 
C. Enlart, L'art gothique et la renaissance en 
Chypre, Paris 1899, repr. Brussels 1966; E. Ober- 
hummer, Die Inscl Cypem, cine Landeskunde au- 
historischer Grutullage, Munich 1903; C. D. Cob- 
bam, Excerpta Cypria. Materials for <i history of 
Cyprus, Cambridge 1908; G. Jeffery, Cyprus 
monuments. No. 7. Historical and architectural 
buildings. The mosques of Nicosia, Nicosia 1935; 
Magda H. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Gricchische SitUn 
undGebrduche auf Cypem, Berlin 1913; G. Jeffery, 

■ A description of the historic monuments of Cyprus, 
Nicosia 1918. csp. 21-100. with city map and pic¬ 
tures: R. Gunnis, Historic Cyprus. A guide to 
its tenons and villages, monasteries and castles. 
London 1936; Theophilus A. H. Mogabgab. Supple¬ 
mentary excerpts on Cyprus or further materials 
for a history of Cyprus. Nicosia 1941-5; Sir George 
Hill, A history of Cyprus. »t>. The Ottoman province. 
The British colony. 1571-1948. ed. Sir Harry Luke, 
Cambridge 1952; Th. Papadopoullos, Social and 
historical data on population (1570-1881), Cyprus 
Research Centre, Texts and studies of the his¬ 
tory of Cyprus, i, Nicosia 1965; Sir Harry Luke, 
Cyprus. A portrait and an appreciation, rev. ed. 
London 1965. esp- :o8-:8; Gdniil Oney, Lefko f a'da 
Biiyiih Han ve Kumarcrlat Ham, 171- 5, Buy-ilk 
Han {The Great Inn) and Kumarcdar Ham (The 
Gambler’s Jnn) at Nicosia, 277*82. plans and 
photographs, 283-97, in The First International 
Congress of Cypriot Studies, 1969; Sir Harry Luke, 
The Kingdom of Cyprus, 1291-1369, 340-60, and 
The Kingdom of Cyprus, 1369-1489, 361-95. >n 
K. M. Setton, ed., A history of the Crusades, 
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iii, Madison 197 51 T - S. R. Boase and A. H. S. 
Mcgav, The arts in Cyprus, x63-207, in ibid., iv, 
Madison 1977; Costas P. Kvrris, Symbiotic elements 
in the history of the tu‘o communities of Cyprus, 
in Kipriakos Logos, vili (1976), 243-82: XI. H. Altan, 
J. McHenry, and R. Jenuings, Archival materials 
and research facilities in the Cyprus Turkish 
Federated State: Ottoman F.mp\re, British Fmpire, 
Cyprus Republic, in IJMES, viii (1977), 29-42; 
H. F. Alasya, Kibris larihi•, Ankara 1977; Stat¬ 
ute laws of Cyprus, 1878x9x3, 633-41, "Nicosia 
Water Supply"; R. Janiu, art. Chypre, in Diction- 
noire i'Histoire et de Geographic F.ccUsiastiques, 
xii, 791-8x9; The Cyprus Blue Book ; The Cyprus 
Gaxeite. (R. C. Jenmikcs) 

LEGACY [see Mini™] 

LEGEND [see yiKAVA, ki^a? al-anbiya*, ki;sa] 
LEGISLATION [see ta^ur!*] 

LEH [J or^J), the ancient Ottoman Turkish 
term lor the Poles and Poland (from Lgch, 
Polish tribal name later extended to comprise all 
the nation, with the original nasal ( ousted by c, as 
in Byz. A«xot "the Poles'* and Ar^la "Poland". 
In Turkish, Poland was also called LeJt teildyeti 
(mcmleheti), the Poles Lehld and the Polish language 
Uhflie. From the I2th/i8th century, the Turks also 
called the country Lchistdn (Pers. Lahistdu, from 
which is derived Pers. ahl-i Laktsidn "Poles" and 
sabdn-i Lakistdni "the Polish language"). In the 
hitherto unpublished Crimean Tatar documents from 
the late roth/x6th century, the word for Poland is 
LakJi (the Ukrainian-Russian form ol the Polish 
Lech) or i-Lahh and Arch'wum GlCnvnc 
Akt Dawynch, Warsaw, Arch. Koronne, l)z. tatarski, 
kartony 60, 65). The term Kdrtil, which is attested in 
the same sources ( Jlj £ or JjjT; from the Ukr.-Rns. 
korol "king"), means "the kingdom"—Poland, in¬ 
cluding her southeastern provinces, i.e. Kutheuia and 
the Ukraine (Jj i Korol as it occurs in Ewliya 
Celebi, Seyahat-ndme-, vi, 366, 368 et passim, wherever 
the lands, the Ruthenians-Ukraimans and their 
language are mentioned). (On Kdrul, see also 1 £. 
Schiitz, Line armenisthe Chronik von Kaf/a axis der 
ersten Hdlfte des 17. Jahrhunderts, in AOtH, xxix 
1 * 975 ], * 6 4 * 5 ; this term is not so clear there as in the 
said documents.) The mediaeval Islamic authors 
called Poland by names derived Irom Lat. Polonta: 
Ar. Buluniya [T. Lewicki, Polska 1 kraje sqsiedntr 
w swietle "Ksifgi Roger a" geogtafa arabskt/go s A'// 
tr. al-Idrisiego, i, Cracow 1945, 125 and 1); Pers. 
Polomya (M. D’Ohsson, Les peuplei du Can rase 011 
voyage d'Abou el-Cassim, Paris 1828, 269). The latter 
name was equally used by the Ottoman author 
Remmal Khodia (d. 975/1567-8) in his TaViAA-i 
Safiib Girey khan (A. Muchlinski, 2dame sprawy 0 
Iatarach litewskick ..., Vilna 1838, 9). Since the 
T3th/i9th century, the terms Polonya (ital. Polotua), 
Folonyall and Polonya dih are in use in Turkey. In 
modern Arabic, Poland is called Bulaneia, Buldndd 
(Eng. Poland) and Buluniya (Ital. Polonta), the 
Poles Buluni and Polish al-lugha al-btilandiyya [at- 
bulandiyya, al-biiluntyya). 

Poland was known to Islamic peoples from the 
account written by Ibr&hlm b. Ya^hb (if not 
earlier) about the Slavonic lands (354/965-6), which, 
however, contained no reference to the name of the 
country, mentioning only the Polish ruler M§h$ii 
( from Pol. Micszho). Poland has been long since 
connected with Islamic countries by animated trade 
relations, the numerous early Islamic coins found 


now on her territory bearing an undeniable witness 
to the fact. 

With regard to political relations between the 
Polish-Lithuauian monarchy and the world of Islam, 
they appear to have been established fust with 
the break-up of the Golden Horde and the khanates 
which arose fiom their downfall (sec batu’ids). 
After a period of peaceful and friendly contacts with 
the Crimean khan UadjdjI Cirey I and his successor 
N'ur Dewlet, the long years under MengU Girey I were 
a period of unrest and strife. The khin vacillated 
between support for Poland-Lithuania and for 
Muscovy, which challenged the J age lions in disputes 
over the regions of western Russia, BMorussia and 
the Ukraine. Poland-Lithuania emerged success¬ 
fully from this period, but it was under an obligation 
to the khanate to pay specified sums in return 
for military aid against Muscovy (see K. Pulaski, 
Stosunki z MentUi Girejcrn chanetn Tatar6u' perekops 
kich. 1469 x515, Warsaw 1881; L. Kolankowski, 
Problem Krymtt *> dsisjach jagiclloAskich, in Kwarlal- 
nik Historycsny, xlix [1953], 279-300). But the Tatar 
attacks imo the Polish region were endless. Invasions 
by the Tatar Cossacks (Tatar kasaklarl, bisim kazahlar 
of the Crimean sources) drew revenge from the 
Zaporozhians (Ozi/Ozii kazakiarl). The Crimea, 
which since 1475 had been a vassal state of the Porto, 
was often used in the political battlos of the Porte 
against the Poles; the Tatars took part in Turkish 
invasions of Poland in 1498, 1521-4, 1620, etc. In 
1628 khan Mehmcd Girey III and kalgha Shahln 
Girey Sultan took an oath of allegiance to Poland 
for he: help in their struggle against the Porte and 
kb 5 n Djnnlbek Girey. The next year, however, 
Poland's striving to gain sway over the Crimea 
finally failed. The refusal of king Wladyslaw IV to 
give the "presents" to the Crimea because of the 
Tatar violations of the peace led Islam Girey III 
into an alliance with the Zaporozhians and to the 
Crimean-TaUr-L'krainian united war against Poland, 
1648-54 (Haizy Mehmed Seuai z Krymu, Historta 
chana Islam Gereja III, ed. Z. Abrahamowicz, 
Warsaw 1971). The treaty between B. Chmielnicki 
and Moscow in 1654 made the Tatars change their 
standpoint radically. With renewed Tatar support 
for Poland in her war in the Ukraine, Mehmed Girey 
IV was to undertake diplomatic intervention iu 
Denmark in her favour after the Swedish invasion 
into Poland in 1655 (J. Matuz, Krimtatarische Ur - 
kuitden im Retchsarcniu su Kopenhagen ■.Freibuig 
1976), and in 1656 his troops fought successfully 
in Poland against the Swedes. Pursuing them, the 
Tatars advanced as far as Eastern Prussia. These 
events are the historical roots of the "journey" 
narrated by EwUyl Celebi, op. cit., vi, 364-78. to 
Denmark, Sweden, etc., with 40,000 Crimean 
Tatars after the Turkish conquest of Uj^ar-Neuhausel 
(Nov< ZAmky, in Slovakia) in 1663; there, he must 
have met some of the Tatai expedition against the 
Swedes fighting in Poland (see Ksitga podrdty 
Euliji CseUbiego. \Yyb6r, Warsaw 1973. 193-208, 
423 * 7 —a collective work by several authors, fore¬ 
word by J. Reycbman, translation of the relevant 
text and commentary by Z. Abrahamowicz). The 
Tatars took a part in the Turkish war against Poland 
in 1672, sometimes acting as mediators between 
Poland and Turkey. The plans oi King John III 
Sobieski for a Polish-Russian war against the Crimea 
and for a joint division of the khanate proved im¬ 
practicable. The danger presented by the Tsarist 
empire to Poland and the Crimea in the I2th/i8th 
century reconciled the two countries once again. 


Witold (ca. 133 *'1430). Archduke of Lithuania, 
who played a prominent part in the domestic struggle 
which was going on within the Horde, then under¬ 
going a processor disintegration, on his return in 2397 
from an expedition to the banks of the Don brought 
a large number of Tatar families and settled them 
in his land. This gave rise to a strong Tatar colonisa¬ 
tion in Lithuania, since 1385 united with Poland, 
and on Polish territory as well [see lip*a}. 

The diplomatic ties between Poland and the 
Ottoman Empire extend back to 1410. When King 
Laditlas HI of Poland (I of Hungary) disregarded 
the warnings of his Polish advisers, the tragedy of 
the Battle of Varna (1444) ensued; it was to be a 
terrible event for Poland to remember, and a pointer 
to her future association with the Turks. By this 
time, she was no longer disposed to engage in elab¬ 
orate plans for a papal-imperial attack on Islam; she 
was at peace with the Turks and had a good defence 
against the territorial ambitions of the hostile 
Hapsburgs. After the Turkish attack on Kaffa [see 
kefe] and the fe&inate of the Crimea (1473) and the 
Turko-Tatar conquest of the Black Sea ports of 
Kilia and Akkerman (1484). which were so vital 
to Poland, a ceasefire was arranged between King 
Ca&imir TV Jagello and SultAn Bivczld II (22 March 
1489). The Moldavian campaign of King John Albert 
{1497) and the subsequent Turko-Tatar attacks 
on Poland (1498) had shown that there was a military 
equilibrium between the two powers, and peace was 
again restored between them in 1499 - Following 
the armistice of 1525 and that of 1528. Suleyman 
the Magnificent made in January 1533 a life-long 
peace treaty and alliance with King Sigismund I 
and his son Sigismund Augustus who. ia 1529, was 
crowned as his father’s successor. This treaty, which 
Sigismund Augustus had renewed in 1553 with the 
old sultan, in 1564 with Sul(dn Selfm as the heir 
to the throne, and in 1568 had renewed with the 
Padishah Selim II, was the basis of relations between 
Poland and Turkey in the ioth/r6th century. 
During this period, these relations were on the whole 
favourable, but not without certain difficulties 
(C. Backvis, La di/ficile coexistence patifique erire 
Polecats ct Turcs av A* VI e sieclt, in Mflanges d'is- 
lamologic dMUs a la nUmoirc de A. Abel, ii, Brussels 
1975, 13-51). Poland did not concur with the in¬ 
sinuations made by Suleyman and his Rutbenian 
wife Khurrem Sultan fo.v.) against the Hapsburgs, 
and in 2369 Sigismund Augustus also rejected the 
Turkish plan for a Polish-Turkish alliance against 
Moscow. During the first two elections of kings 
after the death of the last Jagellon king, the Porte 
in ter vented vigorously to prevent the choice of a 
Hapsburg. Moreover, Siileym&n already appeared 
to be favourably disposed to Poland when he heard 
the false news of the death of both Polish kings in 
1535 (Z. Abrahamowicz, Katalott dokumcnldtc 

turcckich, Warsaw 1959. no. 39; K. Beydilli, Die 
polnischen Kdnigswahlcn uvd Interregncn von 157 2 
uni 1376 im Ltchlc ostnanischer A rchivcUien, Munich 
1975). The Polish-Turkish War of 1620 (Poland was 
defeated at Cecoraj and 1621 (the victory for Poland 
at Chocim [see khotin’) was not only caused by 
Poland’s attempt to force the Ottomans out of 
Moldavia but also by the strife stirred up by the 
excesses of tho Tatars and Zaporozhians (R. Majewski, 
Ctcora. Rok 1620, Warsaw 1970). It ended with the 
peace of 1623. The scU-willed assault on Kainicnicc 
undertaken in 1633 by AbAra Mearned Pasha [see 
Abaca] did not lead to a deterioration of mutual 
relations. However, the borderland skirmishes 


steadily grew in number. This even led King Ladislas 
IV to construe, beginning from 1645, plans for joint 
Polish and Venetian attack against Turkey, with 
the support of the Zaporozhians (W. Czermak, 
Plany tiojny tureckicj Wladyslawa IV, Cracow 1895). 
These plans did not come to be fulfilled, as Ladislas 
IV died in 2648, and the war of the Cossacks and 
Tatars against Poland broke out the same year. 
The Porte very much valued Poland's role in main¬ 
taining the balance of power in their struggle against 
the Hapsburgs, and in 1648, when Poland was 
defeated in the war with Islam Girey III and the 
Zaporozhians, it intervened on Poland’s side, thus 
provoking the anger of the Tatars (Abrahamowicz, 
Katalog ..., nos. 339-41; Senai, op.cit., fol. 25-26). 
In view of her agreements with Poland, tho Porte 
was also rather reluctant to adopt the plan suggested 
by B. Chmielnicki of placing the Ukraine under the 
sultan's patronage, even though this plan seemed 
to promise the liberation of Turkish lands from the 
threat of Cossack attacks. The theory of an alliance of 
the Porte with the Hetman in 1648 £ 0 . Pritsak, Das 
erste tiirkisch-ukrainische Biindnis [1648), in Oriens, vi 
[2953]) cannot be supported, considering the care¬ 
fully-guarded attitude of the Turks towards kirn in 
1631 (J. Rypka. Welterc Beitrdgc stir Korrcspondenz 
dcr Hohcn Pforte mil Bohdan ChmeVnyikyj , in ArO, 
ii, and Abrahamowicz, Katalog .... no. 344). Even 
when in 1065/1655 Sultan Mebmed IV had taken the 
Cossacks formally under his patronage, he hastened 
to declare to King John Casimir that he nevertheless 
wished to maintain his good relations with Poland 
(A. X. Kurat and K. V. Zetterst£en, Turkiscke Ur - 
kunden, Leipzig 1938, no. 1). In the years that 
followed, the period of the "Flood”, Turkey lent 
Poland also considerable support against the threat 
to her by Carl X Gustavus of Sweden (1656) and 
George II RAkoczi (r 657 ). 

The balance of power was first destroyed by the 
Grand Vizier Kopniliizade FStfil Ahmed Pasha [see 
koprClO n] when, in 1669, he granted the Cossack 
Hetman P. Doroszenko, who since 2666 was in 
revolt against Poland, the supreme authority of the 
Padishah; as a result, the Grand Vizier directly 
attacked Poland in 1672. The splendour of l.is 
success included the capture of Podolia, compelling 
Poland to pay tribute, etc. But this faded quickly 
with the defeat of the Turks at Chocim in 2673 
(J. Sobieski was still only Royal Chief Hetman) 
and then again at ?6rawno in 1676 (Sobieski was 
then King; the attack was repelled, the tribute im¬ 
posed in 2672 was repealed and it was never paid 
by Poland). 

The Porte was now involved in a difficult war with 
Russia over the Ukraine. The successor of the Grand 
Vizitr, Merzifonlu Kara Mustafa Fa^ha [f.e.], 
adopted an inflexible attitude to his next treat} 
with Poland (1678), and an additional threat to 
Poland came from the south in consequence of his 
1682 alliance with E. Thokbly. He had occasion to 
deplore his rash step when, at the battle for the relief 
of Vienna on 12 September 1683 and in the subse¬ 
quent war in Hungary, the Polish king "was the 
first one to drive his horse against the Muslims and 
then to draw his sword” and "caused so much harm 
that it was he who gave the greatest help and support 
[for the Emperor Leopold 1 ] and had many Muslims 
taken prisoner" (Bjebe&i Hasan Eslrl, and eyewitness 
of the events of 2683, in TOEM, iii, xot6; in general, 
see Z. Wdjcik, King John III oj Poland and the 
Turkish aspect of his foreign policy, in Belleten, xliv, 
no. 276 (2980]). The fruits of the victory of John 
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III, the commander-in-chief ot the allied Christian | 
armies in this battle, fell to Austria alone, and the 
territory taken from Poland In 1672 was only restored 
by the Porte in 1699. 

The turning point in the relations between the 
two neighbours was the Treaty of Carlowltz [see 
isarlovCaJ. Poland, who had once been so proud of 
her epithet antemurale ckristianitaiis —against Is¬ 
lam—was now, in the (ace of the common threat of 
Russia, drawing nearer to Turkey, particularly after 
the partitioning of the country by Catherine II with 
the help of Austria and Prussia (VV. Kouopcaynski, 
Polska a Turcja. 1683x792, Warsaw 1936). A mani¬ 
festation of the Turkish sympathies towards the 
Poles in this time can be found in the Se/dret-ndme-yi 
Fransa by Mourned Emin Wefcdd Pasha, the Porte’s 
envoy to Napoleon 1 in 1807- Turkey never recognised 
the division of Poland, but offered Polish patriots 
continuing protection after the failure of their 
national uprising in 1831, and they supported Polish 
efforts to attack the empire cf the Tsar from the 
south. The greatest Polish poet, A. Mickiewicz, 
had gone to Constantinople to organise the Polish 
legion, and he died there in 1855. Countless Polish 
refugees performed all kinds of work there to further 
the modernisation and europeanisntion of the country 
and of Ottoman society and the army. K. Borzceki* 
\lu$tafa Djelil aJ-DIn Pa^ha was the first to rouse a 
spirit of national identity within the Ottomans (B. 
Lewis, The emergence of modern Turkey, Oxford 1961. 
28, 339). S. Chlebowski, court painter to SuRfm ‘Abd I 
at-'AzIz, painted a series of scenes from Ottoman 
history for the new DobnabagtlCe Palace (A. Lewak, 
Dtieje enugraeji poUktej to Turcji [1831-1878), 
Warsaw 1935). Polish specialists and advisers even 
penetrated the intimate society of KemAl Pasha 
AtatQrk. This resulted in friendly relations between 
the new Poland and the Turkish republic from its 
inception. In spite of its complicated political 
situation, Turkey gave Poland vital help during 
the Second World War. After the war, both countries 
developed their co-operatioii in economic and 
cultural fields. An active link between the two 
is PolonerkOyu, founded in 1835 by Prince Adam 
J. Czartoryski, and thereafter called Adampcl in 
Polish. It is a colony of Polish immigrants on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorous near Istanbul, who 
still maintain their national character. 

Venetian-Porsian attempts to win over Poland 
to the idea of an anti-Turkish coalition in 1474 and 
1473 faded under the careful direction of King Casi- 
inii IV (J. Dlugosz, Historiae Polonicae libri XII, v, 
Cracow 1878, 6oi, 602, 626), Sigismund III Vasa 
<1536-1632) also remained deaf to similar suggestions 
from !jbSh ‘Abbas I; the dispute with Sweden and 
later with Muscovy was more important to him. The 
first delegation from the Shah led by Sir Anthony 
Sheriey had not been, incidentally, allowed by the 
Tsar Boris Godunov to enter Poland because of his 
hostile attitude to the king. Afterwards, in x6ot. 
Sefer Muratowicz, an Armenian merchant from 
Warsaw, travelled to Kashin to buy carpets for the 
king (T. Marikowski, Wypraua po kobierce do Persji 
w roku 16 oj, in RO, xviii [1951]). In doing so, he 
came into personal contact with ‘Abbas I (see his 
travel narrative in A. Walaszek (ed.,), Trxy retaeje 
t poltkieh podrdzy na Wschdd muzulmadtki w pier- 
mtej pootoie XVII teieku, Cracow 1980, 35 - 47 ). and 
then other Polish envoys travelled to Persia, though 
sometimes for the purpose of trade. Serious plans for 
an anti-Turkish alliance with Persia were cherished 
by the Polish Kings Ladislas IV and John Hi, but 
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proved impossible {St. Chowauiec, Z dtujo* polityki 
Jana III na Bliskim Wschodzie, in Knartainik II is- 
ioryezny, xi [1926I). In the 11 th/i 7tla century the 
kings of Poland supported tire Catholic Mission to 
Iran, vainly hoping to convert her to Christianity. 
In the I3th/i9th century, Poles also came to Persia, 
some as refugees Iroin the army of the Tsar in Cen¬ 
tral Asia and some as political agents from Paris 
t owork among them, and some came as merchants 
and industrialists from the Russian-occupied regions 
of Poland. Friendly alii ances between Poland and 
Persia aftor 19x8 won the help of the Sh&h, Muham¬ 
mad Rida, who favourably received numerous Polish 
military and civilian peisonnel in Persia during 
the Second World War. This also led to active 
agreements between the two states after the war. 

In May 1551 a legation from Bukhari was staying 
in Cracow. The business discussed there probably 
included the provision of experts in the production 
oi gunpowder and also artillery advisers for these 
Sunni allies of the Ottoman Empire which was 
peacefully co-existing with Poland. This was a 
difficult time for Poland, because the king was 
mourning the death of his beloved wife. The fact 
that there is no mention of any later similar delega¬ 
tion suggests that there was no favourable out¬ 
come for this mission (AGAL), AK, Rachunki 
poselskie. and information obtained from Professor 
B. Baranowski: the documents referring to this 
episode were partly destroyed in Warsaw during 
the last war). 

At the beginning of the uth/i 7 th century, there 
was Polish intervention in Moscow concerning the 
impostor Dmitri, and on this occasion a temporary 
rapprochement between the Poles and the Klsimov 
(tf.t.] Tatars took place. During the x uh/igth century, 
there was contact between those Poles who had been 
deprived of their state and the Islamic peoples of the 
Russian Empire; on the one hand, there were 
scientists aril technologists, etc., employed by the 
Russians, and on the other band the political out¬ 
casts, victims of Tsarist administration. Polish 
patriots from Paris had contacts, through Con¬ 
stantinople, with the anti-Tsarist insurgents in 
Daghistin under the leadership of Shamil (L. Widcrs- 
zal, Sprawy kauhasktc w politycc cutopcjskiej u- laiach 
i 83 X-r 86 q, Warsaw 1934). 

Polish relations with Arabic countrios had begun 
with pilgrimages to the Holy Land. In 1645 King 
Wladyslaw IV made an endeavour to reach an agree¬ 
ment with Morocco. The reply by Sul^in Muhammad 
II, extant in an Italian translation only, the unique 
piece of evidence for these contacts, is too scanty a 
record to establish their purport. In any case, 
Poland's attempts, if there had been any, to gain 
Moroccan support in the struggle against Turkey, 
proved fruitless (B. Baranowski, Prdby nawiqsania 
slosunkdw polskc-marokanskich a* pclowie XV 11 
wteku, in RO, xvif [1953], 212-19). It was not until 
the X3th/i9th century that the contacts with the 
Arab nations grew closer. After 19x8, those contacts 
had attained the status of diplomatic ties which 
again, after the Second World War, developed into 
a lively co-operation in economic, technical and cul¬ 
tural spheres with different states of that region. 

Under the strong influence of Islamic culture, 
Poland was shown to be a borderland between the 
Christian West and the Islamic East This was partic¬ 
ularly evident in material culture, for the products 
of these Islamic craftsmen (Turkish, Persian and to 
some extent Crimean Tatar) reached Poland either by 
trade or as the spoils of war. They shed an oriental 
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influence on Polish national costume, domestic furni- I 
turc, the conduct of war, and arms and equipment. 
These artifacts spread beyond Poland to other . 
countries (e.g. Persian carpets were known in the 
West as "tapis polonais”), and they were later ! 
imitated in Poland (T. MaAkowski, Sztuka islamu w 
Pclsce w XVII » XVIII t cieku, Cracow 1935; idem, 
Le lapis persan dit craeovien-p&risien de la cathldralc 
dc Cracovie, in RO, xvi [X953I). This attracted a 
number of Oriental words and terms into Polish 
(A Zajqcxkowski, Studia orientalistyczne * dziejdw 
slonnictua polsktego , Wroclaw :933V Polish museums 
contain authentic art treasures from Islamic 
countries, especially weapons, Ottoman standards 
and tents. There are Persian carpets bearing the 
Polish eagle which S. Muratowicz brought from 
KSshan for the Royal Castle in Warsaw in 1602 and 
which are now in the Residenzmuscum, Munich. The 
activities of the art-loving Stanislav Augustus, the 
last Polish king (1763-95), of many Polish magnates m 
the i$tb century as well as various Polish emigrants 
to the East in the 19th century, led to the formatiou 
of rich collections of Islamic art in Poland. 

Moreover, Poland was not averse to the intellectual | 
culture ol the Islamic East. The most important ' 
work in this connection is the translation by Samuel 
Otwinowski of the Gttlisldn by Sa'di in the mid* 17th 
century (following an Ottoman version; it appeared 
in print only in 1879). The 18th and 19th centuries, 
the Romantic Period, brought new oriental influences 
to bear on Polish literature. These traditions are 
maintained by modem Polish orientalists of the 
post-war period, who translate into Polish the 
literature and historiography of the Islamic world. 

The travel descriptions by many 0 Pole journeying 
to the Islamic East of the ioth/i6th century have 
contributed much to the knowledge of that world in 
Europe (A. Broniovius, J. Laski, Michalo I.itvanus, 

A. Taranowski, M. Badri will). Similarly, the 
career of Fr. Mesgnien-Meninski as an Ottoman 
scholar in part stemmed from his stay in Poland 
where, for some years, he was engaged as court- 
interpreter. 
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men of the Crimea to the kings and other represen¬ 
tatives of Poland, from 1520 A.D. to the end of 
the 18th century); ii. Zawaliriski, Polska w 
kronikaeh turechiek XV i XVI u*., Stryj 1938; 
Z. Zygulski (iun.), Choragu-ie tureckie *1 a Warelu, 
in Rocenik Wavehkt, iii, Cracdw 1968, 3(3-453 
(with the texts, transcriptions and Polish trans¬ 
lations of the .Arabic inscriptions on these "Turkish 
standards at the Wawer-Museum, Cracow, by 
Z. Abrahamowicz); J. Dlugosz, Htstoriae Polomcae 
libri XII, v, Cracow 1878, 601-2, 626 (an account 
of the 1474-5 Persian embassies in Poland from 
Uzua Hasan). (Z. Abrahamowicz) 

LEMNOS [see limn!] 

LEO AFRICANUS, the name by which the 
author of the Descritiionc dell' Africa is 
generally known, who was in fact originally 
railed al-IJasan b. Muhammad al-VVazzln al-ZayyJUJ 
(or al-FftsI). He was born In Granada between 894 
and 901/1489 and 1495 into a family which had to 
emigrate to Morocco after that city's fall [see 
charnata], and was brought up in has, where he 
received a good education and very soon entered 
the service of the adminislralion there. Whilst 
still a student, he was employed for two years in 
the mental hospital, which he describes in detail 
( Description , tr. Epaulard, i, 188 [see bImaristan. 
ii]). He then accompanied to Tiinbuctu one of his 
uncles, who had been sent there as au ambassador 
( Descr i, 136), travelled across Morocco on various 
diplomatic and commercial missions on behalf of the 
sultan of Fas, Muhammad al-LBui tukall [see waita- 
sids], and already displayed a precocious intellectual 
curiosity by collecting, in the course of his travels, 
funerary inscriptions, of which he made a collection 
(Descr., i, 231). He later returned to Timbuctu, and 
from there, crossed by the land route to Egypt, 
whence he returned home by sea. In 921/1515 he 
undertook a last mission, which took him to the East, 
via Debdu, Tlemcen, Algiers, Bougie, Masila, Tunis 
(where he gathered information on economic and 
social life there, see R. Brunschvig, Ifafsides, p. kxxv) 
and Tripolitania. From Cairo, where he found himself 
in 1517, he travelled up to Aswan, made the Pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca, and even claimed to have goue to 
Constantinople. During his voyage homewards by 
sea, he vas captured at Pjarba by Sicilian corsairs, 
who took him to Naples and then Rome, where they 
presented him to Pope Leo X, Giovanni de’ Medici. 
By the end of the year, the Pope had persuaded him 
to become a Christian; he baptised him on 6 January 
1520 and gave him his own name, Johannis Leo de 
Medicis (the latter rendered his name in Arabic as 
Yubanna al-Asad al-GhamSU; the editor of the 


] Descnthone calls him Giovanni Leone Afncano, and 
current usage generally refers to him by the second 
of these Christian names). 

Apart from the autobiographical details which 
can be gleaned from the Deseriplion, we know little 
of his life; all that is known is that, before 1550, 
he went to Tunis, and probably spent tho last years 
of his life in his ancestral faith. 

During his stay in Italy, he leamt Italian, taught 
Arabic at Bologna and, in addition to his Description 
oj Africa, conceived the further plan of describing 
similarly the pait of Asia which he claimed to have 
I visited, and also Europe (see Descr., ii, 537-8), He 
certainly put together in 930/1524, for the physician 
Jacob ben Simon, an Arabic-Hebrew-Latiu vocabu¬ 
lary. of which the Arabic part is preserved in the 
Escorial (no. 59 ®; see H. Derenbourg, Cat. des 
utattuscrits arabes dc i'Escurial, Paris 1684. i. 410). 
He also left behind a treatise on prosody (see A. 
Codazxi, II t rat lot 0 dell' arte metric/1 dt Giovanni 
Leone Afrieano, in Studi orientalistici in onore de 
Giorgo Lev* Della Vida, Rome 1956, i, 180*98), and 
there is attributed to him a biographical work com¬ 
pleted in 1527 and translated into Latin under the 
title Lxbellus de viris quibusdam iUutlribus apud 
Arabes (ed. J. H. Hottuiger, 1664, and then by J. A. 
Fabricius, 1817). Nevertheless, his main fame rests 
I on his Descritiionc dell'Africa, completed on xo 
March 1526; written in poor Italian on the basis of 
notes in Arabic, it was edited and published by 
G. B. Rainusio, in Navigations e viaggi, Venice 1550, 
I i. 1-130a (and several later editions). It was traas- 
, idled, as early as 1556, into French by Temporal 
(ed. Schefer, Paris 1896-8) and into Latin by Flo- 
riant us), as J. Lewis Africani de totius Africac 
descriptione (Antwerp x 556). On this latter translation 
were based an English version by John Pory (Historic 
of Africa , :Goo; ed. Browne, London 1896), a Dutch 
one by Leers and a German one by Lorsbach. The 
original ms. of the DaseriUtoite was rediscovered in 
1931 and placed in the National Library at Rome 
[no. 953); it was to have been edited by Sra. A. Codaz- 
zi, put publication of this hardly seems worthwhile 
now that A. Epaulard has been able to compare 
it with the Ramusio edition aud has brought to 
the textus reccptus some improvements and correc¬ 
tions, utilised in his French translation, De scrip- 
lion de I'A/rique, Paris 1936, which has been edited 
by II. Lhote, with a copious commentary by A. 
Epaulard, Hi. Monod, H. Lhote and R. Mauny. 
It has been possible to identify the majority of the 
place-names, deformed in the Italian text, and the 
notes, which arc generally accurate, throw useful 
light 011 the work’s information. 

The Description contains nine sections; (1) generali¬ 
ties about Africa; (2) south-western Morocco (in 
particular, Marrakesh, with errors—see G. Deverdun, 
Marrakech, Rabat 1959, p. xiv and index); (3) the 
kingdom of l-*as (a very extended treatment, one 
more accurate and confident); (4) the kingdom of 
Tlemcen; (5) Bougie and Tunis; (6) southern Moiocco, 

1 and the southern part* of Algeria and Tunisia, follow¬ 
ed by Libya; (7) the land of the blacks; (8) Egypt; 
aud (9) the rivers, animals, plants and minerals 
of Africa. This work remained for centuries a major 
source on the Islamic world, aud is still cited by 
historians and geographers of Africa. Although it 
is not free from errors—certainly ex usable if one 
takes into account the conditions in which it was 
put together—it provides first-hand items 0/ in* 
formation on the situation at the beginning of the 
! ioth/i6th century in the lands visited, on the ethnog- 
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raphy and the institutions of their various inhabi¬ 
tants, and in particular, on political, economic and 
social life in North Airica. 

Bibliography : Widmenstad, Li’angeliasyriaca, 
1555, preface; Casiri, Bibliotheca arabico-hsspana, 
Madrid 1770, i, 172 ff.; L Massignon, Le Maroc 
dans Its premtlres annies du XVI « siecle, tableau 
g/ographi'jue d'apris Lion I'Africain, Algiers 1906, 
4-11, 32-69; A. Codazzi, in knaclopedta iteliana 
di menu, letltre ed arti, Rome 1933, xx, 899; 
A. Mieli, La science arabe, Appx. I, Paris 1938; 
J. Dresch, Ldon I'Africain. Vers 1495-1 $50, in 
Les expioraients cHibtes, Paris 1947, 100-1; tr. 
Epaulard, introd. (Ed.) 

LEON [see liyCnJ 
LEPANTO [see aymabajchtI] 

LEPROSY (see bjudiiAm, in Suppl.] 

LER1DA [see lArida] 

LESH (Ottoman from the Albanian, Italian 
Alessio), a minor port, military stronghold 
and administrative centre in northern Albania, 
30 km. to the south of Shkoder/Scutari, which was 
part of the Ottoman empire between 1478 and 1912. 

Lesh. the classical Lissus, is one of the oldest 
urban centres of the country. It is built on the banks 
of the river Drin not far from its estuary, and is 
overlooked by two isolated hills, each carrying 
the ruins of ancient fortifications. This setting 
largely determined the history and the function 
of Lesh; it was a military strongpoint in periods of 
danger and a harbour in more peaceful times. During 
antiquity, both hilltops and the lower town on the 
river were surrounded by an enormous wall, parts of 
which still survive. This large city was destroyed 
during the invasions of the Barbarians (592 A.D.), 
and never recovered again. Anna Comnena mentions 
Lissus in her Alexiade as a strong Byzantine fortress 
and as fairly well-inhabited. In the 13th century, 
Lejh was included in the Serbian state, together with 
Shkoder. During the dismemberment of the Serbian 
empire, after the mid- 4 th century, Lesh became a 
part of the minor Albanian principality of Dukagin, 
but its lord ceded Le§h to the Republic oi Venice 
in 1393- The citadel on the lower of the two hills 
(the old Acropolis on the higher hill had been left 
in ruins since classical times) was in ruins in the 
Venetian period. The Signoria decided only to re¬ 
build the walls of the lower town on the river, wnich 
was done between T404 and 1430. An enormous con¬ 
flagration destroyed most of the settlement in 1440. 
In 1451 the new city wall was ready, partly paid for 
by Venice, partly by the local inhabitants. 

In 1468 the famous rebel against the Ottomans 
and national hero of the Albanians, George h'astriotes 
Skanderbcg, died in Lesh and was buried in the 
Gothic cathedral of St. Nicolas in the lower town, 
an event described in detail by the chronicler Marin 
Bailetius. Ten years later, during Sultan Mebemmed 
F&tib’s campaign against Shkoder (known to the 
Ottomans as Iskenderiyye), Le&h was captured and 
incorporated in the Ottoman realm. Before they tied 
with wives, children and property to the ships that 
were waiting in the river, the inhabitants of Lesh set 
lire to the city. The conquest is related by Tursun 
Beg in his Ta^ri^-i Abu 'l-Falh and by Sa*d al- 
Dln in his Tdfti al-tau&rikh. 

It was long before the ruined town recovered. 
At first, Le*ilj seeins to have been included in the 
sandia A of Elbasan, but later (after 1483 and perhaps 
after the Venetian interlude) it was added to that 
of Iskenderiyye- In 150*» during Bayezld II’s short 
war with Venice, Lej»h was taken by Venetian 


forces, who kept it for a short period. When they 
retreated, they had the town walls destroyed. The 
Ottomans recaptured a totally wrecked town. They 
decided to rebuild the citadel on the hill, a site 
which offered belter chances for defence than the 
place along the river. The work was finished in 928/ 
1522, as is attested by a monumental Ottoman in¬ 
scription—now preserved in the Lesh Historical 
Museum—which mentions the name of Sul^dn 
Suleyman, the date in numbers and in the form of a 
chronogram, and the name ol the architect as Derwlsh 
Me tuned, the son of Skura. The latter must have been 
a member of the well-known Albanian noble family 
of that name. 

I11 the first half of the x6th century, Le*h remained 
a small place. The tdjmil defter no. 367 of 1530-6, 
preserved in the Ba?bakauhk Arfivi in Istanbul, 
mentions it as a village in the liwd* of Iskenderiyye, 
having 144 households. The Mufa$$al defter T.K. 63 
of the liwii* of Dukagin, preserved in the Tapu ve 
Kadastr© Gen. Mud. in Ankara (fols. 5a-6b), from 
999/1590-1 (dated by internal evidence), mentions 
Lesh as an urban settlement (t arosh) in the sandiafi 
of Dukagin. The latter was set up in the thirties 
or iorties of the r6th century and had Ped (Ipek) 
as its chef-lieu, although the sandgak begi resided 
sometimes in Lesh. Western sources mention in 
1553 a figure of 80 houses of Turks in the castle on 
the hill (which is called “Caste! Nova"). The lower 
town (il-Borgo) is described as a predominantly 
Christian place. The latter developed slowly into a 
centre of trade. 

In the thirties of the 16th century, a strong im¬ 
petus to this function of the town was given by 
the Ottoman governor of Shkoder (later also in 
Thessaloniki and Prizren), Kukli Mourned Beg of 
Prizren. At his expense, the caravan road through the 
mountains from Lesh to Prizren in the interior was 
safeguarded by a chain of caravanserais. Two of them 
were built in Lesh itself, together with 50 shops, 
which were part of the teak/ property of Kukli Beg’s 
foundations in Prizren and it© surroundings. 

The Mufa^al defter T.K. 63 mentions that a 
part of the inhabitants of Le^h were “outside the 
old register", which means that they had moved in 
from elsewhere. They gained their living as workers 
in the harbour and had the Filuri status as concerned 
taxes and paid only a lump sum of 52 a^rs yearly. 
The register mentions 241 Christian households of 
them and six of Muslims, all living in the newly- 
founded suburb of “Irijula" (Isljull Le^hd) which was 
formerly a metrafa. 

In or around 1580, the old cathedral of St. Nicolas 
was confiscated by the Ottomans and turned into 
a mosque, this being reported in the visitation 
report of the bishop of Bar lAniivari) Marino Bizzi 
in x6xo. In 1614 the open town is said to have num¬ 
bered 300 Turkish (read: Muslim) households. 
Hadidil Khalifa mentions Le§h as a part of the sandgak 
of Dukagin and situated near the district of Zadrima, 
whose inhabitants were rebellious Albanians. Ewliyi 
Celebi visited Le^fr in 1072/1661-2 on his way to 
Shkoder. At that time, Lesh was a voyvodelik in the 
san&rt of Dukagin and the seat of the provincial ad¬ 
ministration of the area. In the castle, built on a 
steep rock, was a garrison under command of a di*- 
ddr and only a few houses of civilians. An Ottoman 
budget of the year 1079/1669*70 has 126 men as 
garrison lor the "Castle of Lesh in the lint* of Duka¬ 
gin". The 17th century Lesh cannot have been very 
prosperous. Ewliyi mentions that its houses were 
rather pool. The church-mosque was deserted in the 
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thirties or forties of the century, and left in ruins 
for more than a hundred years. 

In the last decades of the i8th century, Sul^in 
Selim III concerned himself for the reconstruction 
of the building. At that time, it received the form 
it stil had in our time (*978). The Armenian geog¬ 
rapher Inciciyan describes Le^h in the last decades 
of the i8tb century as a place with a thousand 
houses. 

During the administrative reforms of the 19th 
century (1862), the old satiate of Dukagln was 
dissolved and added to the wild yet of Shkoder. The 
Komis al-a'ldtn, v, 3991, describes it towards the | 
end of the last century as a kadi 1 in the above- 
mentioned wild vet, with 5,300 inhabitants, 80 shops 1 
and four mosques. The Ishkcdra wildytti sdlndmesi of 
1310/1892*3, mentions Lesfa as being the chef-lieu I 
of a kadiV with 32 villages with a total of 5 . 5 to 
(male) inhabitants, of whom 1,500 were Muslims and | 
4,000 (Roman Catholic) Christians. The district con¬ 
tained 3T churches, and eight mosques but had only 1 
three schools, two for Muslims and one for Christians. 

In the seventies of the 20th century, Lesh was 
still a minor town. Its centre was modernised, 
the old cathedral of St. Nicolas—Mosque of Sultan 
Selfm HI, was restored. In the spring of 1978, the 1 
tomb of the legendary Skanderbeg was discovered J 
by Albanian archeologists, as being situated in the 1 
middle of the old church, just as Barletius wrote. 
Shortly afterwards, the town and the church suffered 1 
badly during an earthquake. What remained of the I 
church was consolidated into a huge, concrete- , 
built memorial to Skanderbeg. The remains of the 1 
castle of Sultan Suleyman still overlook the little 
town. 

Bibliography : For the pre-Ottoman history 
and topography of Lcsh, see for example Milan 
von Sufflay, Stddie uni Bur gen Albanicns , havpt- 
sdchhch im MilUlaltcr, Denkschriften no. 63 der 
Akad. der Wiss., Vienna 1924; C. Praschniker 
and A. Sehober. A rchdoiogisihe Forschungcn in 
A Ibanien und MonUnegro, Vienna 1919: Th. Ippen, 
Burch Zadrinta nock Alessio, in Zur Kunde der 
BaJkanhalbinsel, ed. Carl Patsch, Vienna-Leipzig 
1904. Frano Prendi, Ko(0 Zkeku, Lisi ne dntfn \ 
i ti dhinare ti reja arkeolojika C'Lissus d la lutniere 
des plus r/rentes do units archiologiques"), in 
Monununtei, ti (Tirana 1971), 7-23. For the site 
of the tomb of Skanderbeg, F. Prendi, Lieu de 
sepulture dt Skanderbeg, in Studio Albamca 
(Tirana 1966), 159-67. The inscription of Sultan 
Suleyman has not been published adequately. 
For the history of the administrative division 
of the sandjak of Dukagln, sec Hazim Sabanovid, 
Upravna Podjela J ugoslovenskog Z e ma lja pod 
Turshorn Vladavinom do Karlovaikog Mira 2699 
god., in Godiinjak I star shag Dr ultra Bosne i Her- 
cegovine, iv (Sarajevo 1952); A. Birkeu, Die 
Provinun des Osrnanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 
1976 , 54 5; Selami Pulaha, Lc cadastre de Pan 146$ | 
du Sandjak Ue Shkoder, II, Tirana 1974. which ) 
clearly shows that Lcfcb was not included in the 
Shkoder sandjak as formed in 1479. For KuRIi Beg, 
see Hasan KalcSi, Prizrenac Kukli Beg i njegovo 
Zaduibine, in Prilozi, viii-ix (1960), 143-68. 
Bishop Bizzi's report was published by Franjo 
Rai'ki, IzveStaj barskoga nadbiskupa Marina Bizzia 
0 svojem pulovanje god. 1610 po Arbanaskoj i Sta- 
roj Srbiji, in Siarine, xx (Zagreb 1888). For 
Bizzi, hit journey and works, G. Stadtmiiller, Die j 
Visitations raise des Ersbischo/s Marino Bizzi, | 
in Serin Monacensia (Fcslschri/t Babinger), Leiden 1 
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1952, 184-99. See further Hadidil Ktjalifa, Geo¬ 
graph. Beschreiben von Rumelt und Bosna, Vienna 
181 a, 146; EwIiyS Cotebi, Seyakat-ndw, vi, 106-7 
of the printed edition (which shows in the section 
on Northern Albania large lacunas if compared 
with the autograph manuscript. Revan 1457 in the 
Topkapi Serayi) ; Inciciyan, World geography, Tur¬ 
kish tr. H. Andreasyan, Istanbul t 973 _ 4 - The 
Ottoman budget of x66x was published by 0 . L. 
Barkan in Iktisat FakiilUsi Mecmuast, xvii/1-4 
(Istanbul 1955-6), 225-303. Compare also Guide 
d‘Albania, Tirana 1938. (M. Kiel) 

LETTER [see barId, harp, risAla) 

LEV ANTE [see &«*** al-andalus] 

LEVKAS, Greek Lcukas, Santa Maura, Aya 
Mavra, Turkish Levkada, the name of a mountainous 
(up to 1,158 111. above sea level) island on the coast 
of western Greece with a total surface of 304 km*. 
It is also the name of the only town on the island. The 
name means “White Island" in Greek, and goes back 
to antiquity. The fortified part of the town, an 
Ottoman naval base which was since about 1550 (see 
karlUli] a part of the province of the Kapudan 
Pa$ha and a much-feared pirates' nest, was situated 
on a small, flat island in a shallow lagoon between 
the mainland of Acarnania and the island. It is 
connected with both of these through causeways and 
bridges across the lagoon. Today the old walled town 
is an empty shell; the entire civil population of 
Levkas town (in 1961. 6,552) has been since the end 
of the Ottoman period (1684) concentrated on a sandy 
spit on the north-eastern tip of the island. The 
Ottoman geographers (PIrl Rc*is, Mencmenli Mebmed 
RcTs, Kitib Celcbi, Ewliyi Celcbi, etc.) called the 
island Levkada or) ollili and the town Aya 

Mavra (i^yj.The hlftory of the town and the 
island are inseparably connected with each other. 
In Ottoman times, the town of Levkas (Aya Mavra) 
was the largest urban settlement in the sandjak 
of Karlt-Ili. In the second half of the 16th and 
most of the 17th century it was an Islamic centre of 
some importance, and possessed two ol the largest 
works of Ottoman civil and military architecture in 
the Western Balkans, viz. the aqueduct of Sultan 
Saieymau aud Prince DjihAnglr and the castle, re¬ 
built by KIIR ‘All Pa?faa unde: Selim II. 

The history of the town of Levkas goes back to 
the 8th century B.C., when it was founded as a 
colony of Corinth. The town of antiquity lay a few 
mile* to the south of the present site. It disappeared 
during the migration of nations through the Balkans 
into Greece. The island was a possession of the Des- 
potato of Hpirus until the extinction of the native 
house, after which it became a possession of the 
Frankish house of the Orsini. Around tjoo, John I 
Orsini built a small castle on a small sandy island in 
the mud bay between the island of Levkada and the 
mainland of Acarnania in order to protect the settle¬ 
ment there, until that time an open one. In 1362 
island and town were included in the possessions 
of the Italian ducal house of Tocco. Duke Carlo 
Tocco (1381-1403) made the town the capital of 
his dominions (which since around 1400 also in¬ 
cluded a part of the mainland). Carlo greatly en¬ 
larged the walled town. Open settlements are re¬ 
ported to have existed on both sides of the walled 
town. The open town of Levkas of today is of later 
origin. In 1430 the Ottomans placed most of Epirus 
under their direct rule. In 1449 they drove away 
the Toccos from the large city of Arta, only 50 km. 
from I.evkas. The last Tocco, Leonardo, was main¬ 
tained as a vassal of th© Sultan and was connected 
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to him by family ties because of his marriage with 
Milica Brankovid, a niece of the much-rcspected step¬ 
mother of Mebemmcd 11 , Carka Mara (widow of 
Murdd II). Milica died in 1464- In 1477 Leonardo 
remarried, this time with Francesca Marzano, a 
princess of the Aragonese house of Southern Italy, 
the bitter opponents of the Ottomans. Two years 
later an Ottoman fleet under Gedik Ahmed Pasha, 
then Bey of Avlonya (Valona), occupied the islands 
of Zakynthos (Zante), Cephalonia and 1-evkas 
(Cephalonia and Zante were lost to Venice in 1481: 
in 1485 the Ottomans re-acquired Cephalonia by 
treaty, but lost it definitively to Venice in 1300). 
Leonardo and Francesca, bitterly hated by their 
Greek subjects because of their ruthless exploitation, 
fled to Italy, where King Ferrante of Aragon gave 
then) new possessions. C.cdik Ahmed is said to have 
deported the population of the islands, or at least 
a part of them, to Istanbul as part of Sultan 
Mebemmcd's policy of repopulating his capital 
Istanbul. Very likely there were also strategic 
grounds. 

During the Ottoman-Venetian war over the fast 
bases of the Signoria on the Greek shores [see koron. 
modon, AYNABAKirilj, the Venetians under Berna¬ 
dette Pesaro captured Levkas in August 1502. It was 
returned to the Ottomans as a result of the treaty 
with Venice, in which the Sultan recognised the 
Venetian occupation of Cephalonia. Levkas was to 
remain Ottoman for almost two centuries. 

Ottoman Levkas (i.e. the town) became the seat 
of one of the two katfa’s into which the sandjak of 
KarJMli was divided during the greater part of the 
16th century. The town was the largest of the sandjak, 
and possessed by far the most important castle, 
containing a strong garrison. The £a</ 4 5 of Aya Mavra 
was relatively thinly populated. An Ottoman ceusus 
register (Tapu defter 367 in the BBA) from the years 
between 1523*36 shows that the town of Lcvkas/Aya 
Mavra numbered 194 househokls, 28 bachelors and 20 
widow’s, perhaps giving a total civil population of 
a thousand souls. The ha 4 S y had at that time two 
towns (the second town was Vonitsa, with 90 house¬ 
holds, 27 bachelors and 15 widows), and comprised 
43 villages, five monasteries and a total population of 
2,234 households, 309 bachelors. 199 widows (or a 
total population of about 12,000 souls). These notes 
from the census register make clear that the MA* 
of Aya Mavra not only comprised the island of Levkas 
but also a considerable part of the mainland of Acar- 
nania. The bulk of the population of the sanfaak of 
KariMIi lived in the /»><&?’ of Engili-ka$rl (» An- 
gelokastro, Ottoman between 1460 and 1832), further 
inland. Engiii-ka$ri itself, which was officially 
the seal of the sandjaft begi, numbered according to 
the same register 144 households, but the fruit* con¬ 
tained no less than 253 villages with 9,009 house¬ 
holds, 290 bachelors and 954 widows (perhaps 46,000- 
47,000 souls). The register mentions that the gar¬ 
rison of Levkas town contained 11 x soldiers and nine 
gunners. The castle of Angeli-ka$t!, safely inland, 
had only 25 soldiers {tncrd&n-i kaPc), Vonitsa, more 
exposed than Engili-kasrl but less dangerously sit¬ 
uated than Levkas town, had 25 soldiers and two 
gunners. Not a single Muslim household or individual 
is mentioned in the entire s att&ak of Karll-IIi. There 
were only three mosques in this province, those in 
the three castles, serving the needs of the garrisons. 
The register of 1523-36 mentions in the entire sandiak 
only three imams, two kl^afibs and two tnil’edhdhins. 
Thus Islam in Levkas was in the first half-century 
of Ottoman rule only represented by the military 


and administrative machinery. This was to change 
notably in the subsequent years. 

Because of the constant lack of fresh water in 
the fortified town, due to its setting on saltings 
surrounded on all sides by the waters of the lagoon, 
the Ottomans were forced to carry out important 
hydraulic works. Good drinking water was brought 
from the interior of the island to the fortified town bv 
an aqueduct of 3 kms. long, which was carried over 
the lagoon for almost a mile on an aqueduct with 
several hundreds of arches (Ewliya Celebi, viii, 636, 
gives 366 arches, Coronelli, M (moires, etc. de la Morie, 
Amsterdam 1686, 146, has 360 arches; Henry Holland 
[in 1812], Trot-els in the Ionian Islands, London 18x5, 
6x, hos 366 arches). Over the aqueduct ran a narrow 
path offering a much shorter way to the island than 
that over the saltings. A note in Mlihimme defter 
no. 6 in the BBA in Istanbul contains the extract of 
an order of the hatf fs of Eogiii-kasrt and Aya Mavra 
that the aqueduct currently under construction in 
Aya Mavra had to bring the water firstly to the walled 
town and then to the open town on the island, and 
I not to the walled town alone, as had previously 
' been ordered. The inhabitants of the town had point- 
I ed out to the Porte that the open town (ror<M/[) did 
I not contain 200 houses, as was thought in Istanbul. 

I but 700 to 800 houses. Hence the need for more water. 

I The order states that the aqueduct was built by "His 
Majesty". It is dated 17 Rebl* al-Kwel 972/24 Oc¬ 
tober 1564, thus in the reign of Stileymin the Magni¬ 
ficent. Miihimme defter no. 5, containing a part of 
the orders of the year 973 (sic), has an imperial 
order from 6 Redjeb to the Bog of Karll-IIi and the 
of Aya Mavra requesting the repair of the for¬ 
tress works and ordering the subject people from the 
nearby villages to assist the garrison in the work. 
An order of some months later (ti Ramadan 073) 
urges the Jutyi to begin the work and to finish it as 
soon as possible. 

During the crisis of Lcpaulo (1371), the for¬ 
tress of Aya Mavra was besieged but held out. After 
the siege the Ottoman government ordered the total 
reconstruction of the old fortress works. This work 
was carried out under supervision of Kapudan KIIIC 
*Alt Pasl)a between the years 93 o-x/r 57 ** 4 - The Mu- 
himme defters 10, and 21 contain some dozen of 
orders demanding carpenters and masons from Tir- 
hala. AynabaMitl and Yanya to go to Aya Mavra, 
and Yflrilks and Tatars from SclSnlk and Tirhala 
and timariots from Osktib (Skopje) to assist with 
I the work. This new fortress has the form of an irregu¬ 
lar hexagon which is at i*s longest 220 m and 150 m 
wide. It is strengthened by nine round bastions of 
various sizes, all equipped with domed and vaulted 
casemates for guns and an open artillery platform 
00 top. The mediaeval castle of the Orsinis was 
maintained at the north-eastern comer, as a kind 
of I* Kal*e. 

The works of the Ottoman geographers contain 
little information about this outpost of Islam in 
the far west of the Balkans. Pin Re*ls in his Bah- 
riyye describes in a few lines the setting of the 
fortified town, as being situated on an island in a 
shallow lagoon and accessible only by two draw¬ 
bridges that only opened to let ships pass through. 
Hadidjl Khalifa (Rvnuli wid Bosna gcographisch 
beschrieben. Vienna 1812, 128) merely copies this in¬ 
formation. Mebmed ‘A^hlk in his Mender al-'airdlim 
does not discuss this section of the Balkans. A wealth 
of information, on the other hand, is found in the 
Stydhat-ndrne of EwiiyS Celebi (viii, 631-7). Ewliyft 
visited Levkas in 1081/1670-1, at a time when Islam 



had made considerable progress. After a detailed and 
fairly correct description of the works of fortification, 
he tells us that there were five Friday Mosques in the 
tovn, among which was the Khiink&r !)j;lm c i, a con¬ 
verted old church (this church-mosque was seen in 
1863 by D. T. Ansted, The Ionian Islands, London 
1863, 139-40, but has since disappeared). Besides 
these mosques there was a fire newly-built inesdjtd. 
Other Muslim buildings wore a •nedrese, two nuhtibs , 
a fia fflnuim and si* fa Am* s, of which one was erected 
by a certain Ahmed Agjia in 1028/1619, with an 
inscription in Turkish giving the date in numbers 
in the form of a chronogram. In the walled 
town were 200 stone-built houses remaining from 
the times of the unbelievers. These houses were ex¬ 
clusively inhabited by Muslims. Due east of the walled 
town as an open suburb called "fijjehldlik Varoshl". 
with forty or fifty wooden houses inhabited by 
Muslims and Christians. Juftt outside the west 
gate of the walled town, on the sandy flats stretching 
towards the island, was a larger suburb, called 
"Tejhra Varojh”. It contained 300 houses built 
of wood (for strategic reasons). In this suburb was 
a wooden mosque with a stone-built minaret, a 
inesdjid, a tekke, a mekUb and two *££*s. The Christian 
inhabitants of this suburb possessed seven tiny 
churches. This part of town was full of wiaehouses, 
frequented by the irregulars of the garrison and the 
fleet. 

At a distance of two miles across a shallow sea 
was the island of Lefkada, whose fertility was 
praised by Ewliya. It had innumerable gardens and 
orchards and twenty prosperous villages, all inhab¬ 
ited by unbelievers. The island was reached by a 
path on top of the aqueduct which Ewliya attributes 
to “the brother of Sultan Selim II, prince Diihangir" 
(* 53 ** 33 )- It » possible that there is a confusion 
with the son of Selim II, also called Djihaaglr. who 
must have reached manhood at the time wljcn the 
order in the Muhiminc defter 6 was written. This 
Diihangir died in 983 /*575 (cf. Si&iV/-* < Othmani , 
i, 29). 

The fourth part of the “agglomeration" of Levkas 
was the "Varosh-I Lefkada" containing no less than 
700 prosperous houses, all inhabited by Greeks, 
and having 20 churches. This information is in bla¬ 
tant contradiction to what wc find in the Megale El- 
limkc Enkyklopeideia , xvi, 28, art. “Leukas 1 ', where 
a pitiful story of decay and stagnation is told and 
the great suburb on the island is said to have been 
“a few fisherman's huts." This part of town was long 
known as Amaxiki, a name that slowly fell into disuse 
in the 19th century. 

The whole urban settlement of Levkas thus had 
1,250 houses, or about 6,230 inhabitants. Six years 
after Ewliya, Jacob Spon and George Wilder (Itali- 
cnische, Dalrnatischc, Gncchische und Orienialische 
Rcisc-Beschrcibungcn, Number# 1681, i, 29 (also 
U. into English and French]) noted that in the citadel 
and the suburbs together lived 5,000 or 6,000 in¬ 
habitants. mostly Greeks and Turks. 

The strength of the garrison of Aya Mavra as 
given by EwliyA (633). is perhaps exaggerated. He 
mention' 1,085 M* ne/erdn, but an official Otto¬ 
man budget of the same year as his visit (published 
by 0 . L. Barkan in lAtisat FakUilesi Mccmuasi, xvii 
1 * 955 - 6 ), 278) has only 285 topflydn ve rii'csd ve 
‘fltofrdw ve suvdriydn-l ItaPe-yi Ayatnavra (“gunners, 
captains, soldiers and cavalry of the castle of A.*’) 
on the pay list. 

The halcyon days of Muslim Levkas ended during 
the war of 1683-99 against the Christian coalition. 


| In the summer of 1684 the Venetian fleet under 
Morosini captured the town after a bombardment of 
16 days. The garrison and the Muslim civil popula¬ 
tion got a safe conduct to the Ottoman mainland. 
Morosini turned the walled town, denuded of its in¬ 
habitants, into a citadel and removed its houses. 
He also evacuated and demolished the two suburbs 
just outside the castle and turned them into a glacis 
for the fortress. The deported inhabitants were helped 
building new houses on the island. Since that time 
the town was solely confined to the former Varosh 
(= Amaxiki) on the island itself. All the Muslim 
buildings except the fortress works and the aqueduct 
were removed by the Venetians. 

• The Treaty of Karlowitz (Karlolca fa.v.J) assigned 
the town aud the island definitely to Venice, which 
in the first years of the t8th century modernised 
the Ottoman castle. On that occasion, the Id tfal'e 
of 1300 disappeared and the east front of the castle, 
facing the mainland that had remained Ottoman, the 
ramparts and bulwarks, were replaced by modem 
works, including two bastions, a ravelin and a 
couvr*»-face in the wet moat and an enveloppe all 
around. Two separate works came to cover the flanks. 
Some Latin inscriptions mention the name of the 
commander under whom the work was carried out 
and the date of completion, viz. Augostino Sagredo, 

1713 

During the Corfu compaign of the Ottomans against 
Venice (1716), tho modernised fortress was strongly 
defended. It was captured by the Ottoman array but 
was to return to the Venetians a year later. The 
Venetian rule lusted until 1797 (Treaty of Campo 
Eonnio) and was only interrupted by a revolt of the 
Greeks in 1769, after which date tho fortress was 
again repaired (long Latin inscription.). In 1797 
the island was occupied by the French, who kept it 
till 1800, when after a brief action of the combined 
Ottoir.au-Russian forces the island became part of 
the so-called Republic of the Seven Islands. The 
French returned in 1807, but were driven away from 
these islands by the British in 1809-10. In the first 
decade of the 19th century, the mainland of Acarna- 
uia was controlled by TepcdiUnli C AH Pasha, the 
able but treacherous Vizier of Yanina (Yanya), 
who in 1807 invested Lefkas unsuccessfully. On a 
rocky foreland commanding ihe only road from the 
mainland to the island he erected in the year a 
strong fortress. This was the site of the Khalwctiwe 
lekke of Dizd&r Hasan, extensively described by 
EwUyi in 1670. Hence the name of that new work, 
K astro /is Tckkcs. Six km. further south, on a cape 
commanding the southern entrance to the lagoon 
of Levkas, ‘All Padia constructed another, large, 
castle, now called "Castle of Si. George". Both forts 
still exist today. 

The mainland o£ Acantania was included in the 
new Greek kingdom in 1832. In 1864 the British ceded 
Levkas and the other Ionian islands to Greece. The 
repeated changes of master did not stimulate the 
expansion of the town. When Henry Ho!'and visited 
it in 1812, the town numbered but 5,000 inhabitants. 
Until the sixties of the present century, the popu¬ 
lations of island and town have remained stationary 
(the island in 1863, 24,000; in 1961, 26,000). The 
great Ottoman aqueduct was wrecked during an 
earthquake in 18-25, together with most of the town 
(Ansted, Ionian Islands, 144). It was no! rebuilt, 
but served further as road until in this century it 
disappeared completely under the modern causeway. 
The town was rebuilt with wooden houses to minimise 

I the damage of the very frequent earthquakes (list 
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of dates in M. E. Enkykl ., xvi, art. “Leukas"). The 
now decayed and deserted three Ottoman castles 
remain the only visible link with the Islamic past. 

Bibliography : The Ottoman sources mention¬ 
ed in the article are unpublished. A comprehensive 
history of Ottoman Levkas, based on Ottoman 
and Western sources, is still a task for the future. 
Fragments of information can be pieced together 
from inter alia , E. Kirsten and W. Kraiker, 
Griechenlandkunde. Ein Fiihrer zu Klassischen 
Statten, Heidelberg 1962; W. Miller, The Latins 
in the Orient, London X908 (repr. 1964); idem, 
Essays on the Latin Orient, London 1921; idem, 
The Ionian Islands under Venice, in EHR, xliii 
(1928); F. Babinger, Mehmcd der Erobcrer, Munich 
1953, 421-3; idem, Bcitrage zur Geschichic von 
Qarly-cli vornchndich aus osmanischen Quellen 
(most accessible in Aufsdtzc und Abhandlungcn , 
Munich 1962, 370-7); D. N. Nicol, The Despotic 
of Epirus, Oxford 1957* For the confused accounts 
in the Ottoman chroniclers, see karlJ-iu above. 
It should be added that the chronicler Oruc Beg 
(German tr. R. F. Kreutel, Der fronvnc Bayezid, 
Gras 1978, 152). has little-known details on the 
Ottoman capture of 1502. A Western travel 
account contemporary with Ewliya Celebi (1675-6) 
is" J. Spon-G. Wheler, Italicnische, Dalmatiscke, 
Griechische und Orientalische Reise-Beschreibung, 
Nuremburg 1681 (also in English. A journey into 
Greece, Amsterdam, 1686); cf. also H. Holland, 
Tfavels in the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly 
and Macedonia, London 1815 (repr. New York 
1971), 58-64.; W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, London 1835, i, xoff.; Leake has also 
accounts of the actions of C A1T Pa^ha on the main¬ 
land and his endeavour to capture Levkas fortress 
(with a good topographical sketch-map of the 
various parts of town, the forts and the aqueduct); 
D. T. Ansted, The Ionian Islands in the year 1863, 
London 1863 (Santa Maura on 125-228, with much 
ou history, economy, topography, etc.). Sec also 
K. G. Machairas, I Levkas epi Enetokratias ( 1684 - 
1797), Athens 1951, and idem, I Levkas, 1700-1864, 
Athens 1958; P. Rontogiannis. Istoria tis nisou 
Lcfkudos, i, Athens 1980. 

The first detailed plan of the Ottoman castle of 
Selim 11 and K111C ‘All is given in the work of 
Vincenzo Coronelli. For an old drawiug of the 
aqueduct, see A. Grasset St. Sauveur, Voyages dans 
Us iUs cl possessions ci-devant vtniliennes du Levant, 
Paris 1800, 337 ff. For details on the fortress, see 
Machairas, To en Lcvk&di frourion tis dghios 
Mavras, Athens 1956 (100 pages, but nothing 
serious on the Ottoman actions. Very good plans 
of the walled town before and after the Venetian 
reconstruction and large-size map of the area). 
For the Ottoman aspects of the castle, see for the 
time being, M. Kiel, Leukas!Santa Maura, een 
Turks-Vemtiaanse grensvesting, in Jaarboek Sigh¬ 
ting Menno van Caehoorn, 1976, 58-64 (with photo¬ 
graphs and plan of the castle). 

For a modem survey of the history of the entire 
Ionian archipelago, see M. Pratt, Britain’s Greek 
empire, London 1978. (M. Kiel) 

LEWEND, the name given to two kinds of Otto¬ 
man daily-wage irregular militia, one sea-going 
[dcHis), the other land-based {kard), both existing 
from early times. 

The word may derive in its maritime sense from 
the Italian levantino fSh. Sami, Kamus-i Tilrki), used 
originally by Venetians for soldiers recruited from 
their Levantine possessions, and then passing into 


Ottoman Turkish as a term for mercenaries recruited 
from the Mediterranean regions, especially the eastern 
lands and islands of Greece, Dalmatia and western 
Anatolia. Some claim its more common use as “a 
rough-and-ready cavalryman” came from Persia (cf. 
Redhouse, Turkish and English lexicon, s.v., and 
Uzun^ar^ili, 46). By 966/1558 the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment clearly distinguished mounted lewends from 
corsairs (Muhitntne defteri, iii, 163, and SildhMr 
ta*rlhhi, i, 152). 

x. Denis lexvend. In the hey-day of Ottoman mari¬ 
time expansion, demands for unskilled labour could 
be met by hiring Muslim or Christian (Rum) leuends 
for a period of the campaign, paid in early times by 
booty, in later times a daily wage through the ad¬ 
miralty. These lewends acted as rowers, guardsmen, 
marines for shore invasion, but above all as seagoing 
musketbearers. Muslim deniz Icwcnds wore distinctive 
blue baggy trousers with a yellow sash; Rim lewends 
a cloak with cowl, a blue-and-white sash, and white 
baggy trousers. For those whose labour the Admiralty 
needed duriug the winter in the Bosphorus arsenal, 
special quarters (feAtiw) were built on the ROmeli 
side in the early I2th/i8th century, known to this 
day as Lewetid Ciftligi. By the mid-i2th/i8th cen¬ 
tury. Muslim Uwends took over many of the special¬ 
ised naval duties previously pursued by Rim Intends 
(who no longer enjoyed absolute trust), to serve 
permanently as kdlyoniju or galleon sailors. Their 
apparently exciting life as semi-official pirates, 
corsairs, and adventurers on the sea lived on into 
the modern Turkish language, in which levend still 
means a bold, good-looking, dashing young man. 

2. Kara lewend. Trained muskeimen, discharged 
from Ottoman armies or the fleet, acting in concert 
with other jobless and homeless personnel (such as 
sekbdtt, gbnulii, and l azab [f.i'v]), created mischief in 
Ottoman lands. Those who acted as cavalry were 
called hard lewend. Any man with a horse might 
join one of the many official or outlaw bands which 
swarmed in Anatolia, particularly after the ioth/x6th 
century. Kara lewends fell into three categories: 
(a) kaplll leu'end; irregular cavalry attached and paid 
by a begUrbcgi or a provincial wiIII, for special 
services in peace or war, such as guarding fortresses, 
civil police duty, and honour guards. Kaplll leuends 
generally followed Ottoman military rank-order, 
led by a boliikbashl, and included Anatolians, sc. 
Arabs, Kurds (Rafeq, 37) and Turks, together with 
Rumcliaus, sc. Albanians (Turan, 168), Hungarians 
(Orhonlu, xoo) and probably many others. Kaplll 
lewends wore colourful but not particularly uniform 
apparel, their respecuve employers supplying 
clothing suitable to their particular affectation 
(Cezar, 294-6): (b) kaplslz leivend (sometimes bashi- 
bosk, ‘‘independent”): any Uti'cnd discharged from 
the service of his beglerbegi or mill, who in theory 
returned to civilian pursuits. Anatolian social and 
economic conditions being in serious dislocation 
after the roth/i6th century, most kaplslz leivends 
moved quickly into wandering groups of brutal 
marauders, many of whom took paTt in the DjalSII 
revolts in Suppl.J; and (c) tniri Utcend : those 
hired by the government as xnusketmen or cavalry 
for a specific campaign and paid for by the central 
treasury. 

To the end of the 12th/18th century, lewetuis found 
employment in Anatolia and Rumeli, often terrorising 
rather than protecting those officially in their charge. 
In Dubrovnik in 1000/1592 they were “brigands” 
( ehl-i fesad ve Icwcndat) (Bicgman, 82); in Cairo in 
1008/1399 a visitor called them “unscrupulous scum” 
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(Tictzc, 40); an observer in Ankara in 1029/1619 saw 
them as tyrants over the citizens (Andreasyan, 162 ); 
in 1069/1658 they supported Abiza Hasan Pasha’s 
tf.R.] massive rebellion, crushed by KoprulQ Mctuned 
PashS (Na'imi, vi, 347-9). By 1131/1719 a fetwa had 
abolished the Icuoui s from the empire, but a new 
war with Persia demanded an extension of their 
enrolment by eastern frontier governors until 1136/ 
17*6 (Uzuncar$ili, 47)- Two decades later, io.ooo 
leu ends deserted Yegen Mebmed Pa^ja in his 
Ill-fated battle against Nadir Shah (ibid.) ; the Otto¬ 
mans reacted angrily and those caught were executed, 
but many continued the sale of their services to any 
provincial officer or man of wealth (a*ydn fa.u.]) 
who could pay. By 1190/1776 the government again 
ordered the hard let re ruts to be abolished; most were 
absorbed into acceptable military units by the turn 
of the century. Others fled to Syria, where they found 
employment with Ojazzar Abmad Pa*ha of Sidon, 
Muhammad Pasha al-'Azm of Damascus, acceptance 
among the local Kurdish lexcends ( leu'eni al-akrdd, 
Rafeq, 37), and work in Palestine as mercenaries 
(Cohen, 282). By the beginning of the «^th/r^th 
century, most kard Intends had been eliminated 
from the empire or had been absorbed into the 
modernised armies of ScIIrn 111 and Maljmud II. 

Bibliography: References to lewends may be 
found in many official documents ( Muhimme 
defterleri, the / bniilemin tatni/i, the Cadet lasni/x: 
askeri, dakUiye , maliye, and others) in the Ba? 
V'ek&let Arjivi, Istanbul. Many references occur in 
standard Ottoman historians like Mu$|afil Na'linl, 
Ta'rlfth, Istanbul 1280/1863, and Sildiidar /a’rf&i, 
Istanbul 1317/1899, as well as the other chroniclers 
of the period, both published and manuscript. The 
emphasis on Uwmds as seagoing irregulars may 
be studied in Hammer-Purgstall, StaaUvcrfassung, 
ii, 234 ff.; 7 .inkeiscn, iii, 307!.; and M. d'Ohsson, 
Tableau genital dt VEmpire Olhoman, iii, Paris 
1825, which includes pictures, 416, 432. Several 
encyclopaedias and dictionaries give pertinent in¬ 
formation, the best being I. H. Uzun«;ar>ih, art. 
“I-evend”, in lA ; also M. Pakalin, art. "Levend", 
in ii, 358-9; and Midhat Sertofllu, art. "Levend", 
in Rtsimli Ostnanli larihi ansi Hoped is i, Istanbul 
1958, 188-9. The only major work devoted to the 
subject is Mustafa Cezar, Osmanh larthinde levend- 
Icr, Istanbul 1965, which follows Uzun^arsili's 
general outline and includes many useful photo¬ 
graphed archival materials and their transliteration 
into modern Turkish. The major work explaining 
the social conditions of Anatolia (990-1020/1582- 
16:x) in which leuends flourished is Mustafa 
Akdag, Celdlt isyanlan, Ankara 1963. Translations 
of contemporary observations of leieends as well 
as documents include H. D. Andreasyan, Polonyalx 
^tmeon'im seyahalndmesi, 1608-1619, Istanbul 
1964; N*. H. Uiegman, The Turko-Ragusan relation¬ 
ship, according to the firmdns oj Murad III (1575- 
*595) extant in the State Archive of Dubrovnik, 
The Hague 1967; Ccngiz Orhonlu, Ostuanh tarihine 
did belgeler lelhSsler, *597-1607, Istanbul 1970; 
A. Tictzc, Mustafa ‘Alt's description of Cairo of 
1 599, text, translation, notes, Vienna 1975. Munir 
Aktepe, Patrona is yam, 1730, Istanbul 1958, 
related the history of a lewend who precipitated 
the downfall of an Ottoman sultan and his govern¬ 
ment. General works referring to the activities 
of Icwends include Serafettin Turan, Kanuni'nin 
of/u Schiadc Bay aid vak’asi. Ankara 1961; Abdul- 
Karim Rafeq, The province of Damascus, 1723- 
1783, Beirut r 966 ; A. Cohen, Palestine, in the 
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r 8th century, patterns of government and administra¬ 
tion, Jerusalem 1973; V. J. Parry and M. E. Yapp, 
eds. ( IV’ar, technology, and society in the Midtlle 
East , London 1975, esp* chs. by H. Inalak, 195-7 
and by A.-K. Rafeq, 285, 291; and S. J. Shaw, 
History of the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, 
i. Empire of the Gaits : the rise ivut decline of the 
Ottoman Empire, 1280-1808. Cambridge and New 
York 1976, index. 

(J. H. Kramkrs-[W. J. Griswold]) 
LEXICOGRAPHY [see *AmOs] 

LEZGH (self-designation: Lezgfci, pi. Lezgh iar ; 
Russian variants: Lezgintsy, Kyurlntsy; others: 
Lezg. Lezgin, Kiirin), a Muslim people of the 
Caucasus. 

The Lezgh language belongs with Agul, Rutul, 
Tsakhur.Tabasaran, Budukfc, Hhinalug, I£rlz, Dhzek, 
Khaput and Udi to the Samurian group of the 
Northeast-Caucasian (Ceieno-Lezgian) language fam¬ 
ily. The Lezgh language is comprised of three closely- 
related dialect*, all of which have been strongly 
influenced by the Azeri Turkish language, sc. KQrin 
(Giinei) and AUhtl, spoken in southeastern DSghistin, 
and Kuba, spoken in northeastern AdJjarbaydjSa. 
The Kiirin dialect forms the basis of the Lezgh 
literary language, since it is the most widespread 
of the three, and since it is the dialect spoken in 
Kurafeb (the most important cultural and economic 
centre in the I-czgh territory, and former seat of the 
Khanate of Kurin. 

Lezgh became a written language in the late 19th 
century (using the Arabic script), although it did not 
replace Arabic as the common literary language 
among the Lezgin until after the Russian Revolution 
(in the late 1920s). Early attempts at using the 
Cyrillic script (1904-5) for writing the I.oz#lU language 
met with utter failure. In 1928 the use of the Arabic 
script was abolished, and writing in Lezgh was 
changed to the Latin, and in 1938, to the Cyrillic 
script. I_ezgh is at present one of the nine official 
languages of the DAgJpstAn ASSR, although it is 
no longer used as a medium of instruction in the 
schools. Formerly (between the late 1920s and 1960s) 
Lezgh served as a language of instruction among 
the Lezghs of Daghistan (and between the late 1920s 
and 1939 among the Lezghs of Adharbaygjin) up 
to the 5th grade. Lezgh was also the official language 
used among the Aguls between the late rgaos and 
1930s. Since that time, all education among the 
Lezghs has been in Russian in D&ghistan. and in 
Azeri hi Adharbaydj&n. The term “Lezgin" had 
been used by Russian authors to refer not only to the 
Lezghs proper, but also at times to all mountaineer 
I Jaghi status, or only the southern Daglustanls 
(including all the peoples in the Samurian group). 

The Lezghs inhabit for the most part the south¬ 
eastern portion of Dagljistln (Akhtl, Dokuzpara, 
Kasumkent, Kurakh, Magaramkent and Rutul 
rayons) and contiguous northeastern Adharbay^jSn 
(Kuba, Nukha and ShcmSkha rayons). The 1970 
Soviet census listed 323,829 Lezghs residing in the 
USSR. Of them, 50.2% lived in the DSghistan 
ASSR and 42 - 4 % iu the Adharbaydjin SSR. Of 
the Lezghs, 93 - 9 % considered Lezgh their native 
language, while 3.7% considered it to be Russian 
and 2.4% other languages (mainly Azeri). 

According to legend, the Islamic religion was orig¬ 
inally introduced among the Lezghs by Arab con- 
i querors in the 7th and 8th centuries. The final con¬ 
version of the Lezghs to Islam came in the middle of 
the 15th century with the conquest of the Lezgh 
territory by the Shah of Shlrvhn-Khalil Ulloi. 
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Although tho bulk of Lezgfjs are Sunni Muslims of 
the ShafiT school, there is a sizable minority of 
ShiHs in AsJljarb&ydjan. 

As a result of the long influence of the Turkish 
j\hfinates of AdharbSydjan on the Le2ghs, a Lezgh 
feudal principality—the Khanate of Kurin—was 
formed in 1775 with its centre in KuraUh. This 
Kh&nate. however, included only a relatively small 
part of the Lezgh territory and exerted only a minor 
influence on the l-ezghs. Tl>e majority of Lezghs 
continued to live in free societies, while others lived 
at different times under the Kh anates of Kuba, 
Dcrbend and Kazikumukb. In x8rz the Kilriu 
Khanate became a Russian protectorate, and in 
1864, with its abolition, the Lezgb territory became 
an integral part of the Russian Empire. In the mid- 
19th century, under the leadership of Djamil and 
his Murids, the Lezgjjs took part in the Caucasian 
wars against the Russians. 

Although a weak feudal structure had developed in 
the region of Kurak]», the majority of the Lezgfrs 
lived in free societies made up of patriarchal clans 
and extended families. These free societies were ruled 
by the village 'Acini. Within the clan or extended j 
family there was mutual help in work and family I 
affairs, .:s well as group responsibility in vendettas, ( 
which were under the jurisdiction of the 'ddai. The | 
Lezghs maintained n strict clan endogamic marriage ! 
system. 

The traditional economy of the Lczghs was based 
primarily on home industries (weaving, rug making, 
leather working, pottery, smithing, etc.) and tran>- 
humaucc sheep and goat raising. These activities still 
play a major role in the village economy. In the foot¬ 
hill and lowland areas, cereal crops, gardening and 
horticulture are important. Winter pastures of the 
Lcrghs were found primarily in A<U)arbfly(ii4u, and 
there was a long tradition of seasonal (winter) mi¬ 
gratory labour among the Lezgb men to the cities 
of BAkQ, Shemakha and Kuba (all in Adkarbaydjan). 
As a result of this migration, as well as the long 
cultural and political ties with ArtbarbiydiAn. the I 
Lezgb culture and language have been profoundly , 
influenced by the AtUjarbAyrijanls; but this strong 
assimilatory force exerted on them has been sharply 
weakened during the Soviet period. 

The Lerghs have a relatively long literary tradition 
though little pre-Revolutionary literature was written 
iu the Le2gh language, siuce the dominant tongues 
here were .Arabic or Azeri or Persian. Among the j 
more renowned writers of Lezgh origin are the theo¬ 
logian Sa*ld of Koikjjur, the mystical poet Etim 
Emin, the Azeri historian Hasan Alkadari and the 
poets Sayfuliah Cob&nzide, Emir Arslan and 
HadjdjI of Akhtl. Soviet literature began with 
Sulaym&uStaTskii (the "national poet of Dagipstin”), 
and he has been followed by Tahir Alimov of Khurug, 
‘Alibek Fatahov, 2h5h Emir Mar ado V, etc. 

Bibliography: A. Bcnnigsen and H. Carrire 
d'Evicausse, Une rtpublique musuJmaw: Ic Daghe¬ 
stan, tipetfu dtmographiquc, in RET, xxiil (1955), 
1-55; M/adepts'nunnir. yaxtki narodov SSSR, 
Akademiya Nauk, Moscow 1955; Geiger, Halasi- 
Kun, Kuipers and Mengcs, Peoples and languages j 
0/ the Caucasus, The Hague 1959; Bennigscn, 
The problem oj bilingualism and assimilation in 
the Worth Caucasus, in Central Asian Review, xv/3 
(1967), *05-11. (R. WuCMAif) 

Ll'AN (a.), in Islamic law, an oath which gives 
a husband the possibility of accusing his wife of 
adultery without legal proof and without his be¬ 
coming liable to the punishment prescribed for this, 


and the possibility also of denying the paternity 
of a child borne by tho wife. "In the language of the 
S^arl'a, evidence given by the husband, strengthened 
by oaths, by which the husband invokes the curse 
(la'na: from this the whole process is a potiori 
named) and the wife the wrath of AllSh upon them¬ 
selves, if they should lio; it frees the husband from 
hadd (the legal punishment) for k a 4hJ [$•*»•] 

(accusation without proof o( infidelity by persons 
"of irreproachable character") and the wife of hadd 
for incontinence" al-TahSnawI, Dictionary of the 
technical terms used in the sciences of the Musulrnans, 
ed. Spreuger arid Lees, Bibl. Indica, Old Series, ii, 
1309). On the technical use of the related verbal 
forms, cf. the Arabic lexica and Dozy, Suppl. aux 
diet, arabes, s.v.; al-KastallAul. commentary on al- 
BukhArf, Taldh. 25. at the beginning; al-ZurkAnl, 
commentary on the Muxvafta\ Bdb md did*'a fi 
'l-li'dn, at the beginning. 

1. The following Kur’Anic passage is the basis for 
the regulations regarding the li'an (XXIV, 6-io): 
"As to those who accuse their wives [of adultery) 
without having other witnesses than themselves, 
the man concerned shall swear four times by Allah 
that he is speaking the truth and the fifth time that 
the curse of All&h may fall upon him if he is lying, 
but the woman may avert the punishment from her¬ 
self if she swears four times by Allah that ho is lying 
and the fifth time that the wrath of Allah may fall 
upon her if he is speaking the truth. If AIlAh were not 
gracious and merciful towards you and wise and 
turning lovingly towards you .. 

These verses belong to a part of the lyur’Su, ap¬ 
parently composed at one time, containing various 
regulations about adultery and consisting of XXIV, 
1-10, 21-6; verses 11*20, which certainly belong to 
the year 5. were inserted later, so that our verses 
must therefore be older (cf. Hdldeke-Schwally, Ge- 
schichte desQordns. i, 2x0*11; H. Griinme, Mohammed, 
ii, 27, puts the sOra between the battles of Badr 
(2 A H.) and Ul»ud (3 A.H.) ). 

They form a regulation in favour of the husband, 
an exception to the punishment strictly laid down in 
Kuriau XXIV, 4 (cf. also verses 23*5) for kadhf and 
are therefore, like this penalty, priinai ily Muslim and 
have no affinities in Arab paganism, in which an in¬ 
stitution like the li'dn had no place at all (contrary to 
D. Santilkma, Ittilusioni dx dirilto musulmano, i, 22 r 
below). The word li'an, which comes from the Kur J ru», 
is unknown to pre-Islamic poetry. 

The hadiths concerning li'an are almost entirely 
(the oldest probably exclusively) exegetic.il, and 
profess to give the occasion of the revelation of the 
lyur’&nic verses in question; they are to some extent 
contradictory (attempts to harmonise them are found 
in al-Zurfcanl, commentary oa the Aluwaffa * Bdb 
md did*a fi 'l-li'an), systematised and unreliable 
(cf. N'bldcke-Schwally, etc., where further references 
are given, to which may now be added those in 
A. J. Wecsinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan 
tradition, 5.“.-7 [to 56 ult. may be added, Tir. 44, 
sura 24]). Four types may be distinguished among 
them: (1) the husband (unnamed) laments his sad 
«ase to the Prophet in covert language, whereupon the 
verses are revealed (oldest form); (2) HJwaymir b. 
HArith asks in the same way, first through the inter¬ 
mediary' of a friend and then directly of the Prophet 
(a development of the first type); (3) Hilai b. Umayya 
accuses his wife of adultery and is to be punished with 
hadd for this, when AUAh saves him at some point by 
the revelation of the verses (this type, probably a 
development of the first, in which Sa c d b. ‘UbSda also 
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is often involved, who had previously with scornful 
criticism called attention to the possibility of the 
dilemma which has now actually happened, has of the 
three the most schematic and unoriginal appearance); 
and {4) someone marries a young woman and finds 
her not a virgin, while she disputes his assertion; 
the Prophet therefore orders (not exegetic). 

There arc of course other transitional anti mixed 
forms. In so far as the iaM &s yield nothing new 
about Ztt in, this brief outline is sufficient; they are 
only of importance when they afford evidence for 
the oldest juristic adaptation of this Kur'fUUo 
institution. 

2. The first subject of the earliest legal speculation 
was the question, not touched upon the Kur’fm, 
whether iiVin makes separation between the husband 
and wife necessary. In many hadiths this question 
is so expressly (sometimes polemically! affirmed that 
there must have been a school which approved the 
continuity of the marriage after the The state¬ 
ment that al-Mu$‘ab b. al-Zubayr is said to have 
held this view (Muslim, Nasa’ll is, however, based 
only on an inadmissible interpretation of another 
fiadi/Jt, in which he appears as a contemporary; on 
the other hand, that < Uthmau al-Batti held it may 
be considered sufficiently proved (a! Zurkdnl on 
the Mtiwaffa’), Among the oldest representatives 
of the other view, which later became predominant, 
that a continuance of the marriage was impossible 
after li'dn, may be included with some probability 
‘Abd Allah b. 'Umar and with certainty al-Zuhrl, 
in whose time it was already smma, and Ibrahim 
al-Nakha‘1 {Kitdb al-AtJicir)'. the tracing of this 
opinion back to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, which we find 
in the fmdtyis, must however be regarded as uu- 
hlstorical. 

Next arises the question how this annulment of the 
marriage as a result of /i‘« 5 m is to be carried through, 
whether by a triple latdfr, which the husband has to 
pronounce against his wife, or by the decision of the 
judge before whom the /• x d* is taken, or by the /i‘a* 
1 tself. The first view is undoubtedly based 011 a large 
number of traditions, while no trace of its use in law 
has survived; these traditions are rather interpreted 
in favour of the second view (cf. the hadilh of al-2uhri 
in al-Tabari, Ta/sir and al- Bukhari, T<*ldk, hub jo 
and Hudiid, bdb 4 31 the tradition in Ahmad b. Haubal, 
v, 330**1 forms in its abbreviated form only an ap¬ 
parent exception; a polemic against the first view in 
al-JaySlW, no* 2*67). The second opinion survives 
in the later legal ihjilildj, apart from the ample testi¬ 
mony to it in fiadifk, its oldest representatives knowu 
with probability 01 certainty are ‘Abd Allah b. 
•Umar; al-Zuhrl, in whose time it appears as surma: 
and Ibr.MiIm al-Nakha‘1 (Kitdb at-AtJidr)-, Its ascrip¬ 
tion to 'Abd Allah b. ‘AbbAs is again not historical. 
I or the third there is no evidence in tradition; it 
is only found after the rise of the madhahib. We seem 
therefore to have a tendency to development in a 
particular direction. 

Other prescriptions about /i‘Jn in tradition going 
beyond what is laid down in the Qur'an, are ol less 
importance. Thus when the question is rai,ed at all, 
it is unanimously laid down that the husband can 
never marry the wife again at a later date, that a IHn 
may take place during pregnancy (legal ikjtfiUtf is 
later attached to their interpretation of this hadltjr), 
that the child has only relationship with its mother as 
regards kinship or inheritance, i.e. is considered il¬ 
legitimate. Other liadlthb say that the ti e dn must be 
taken in a mosque and attribute the formula to be 
spoken there by the kd<jl to the l'rophet. We are also 


brought into contact with questions of detail, which 
play a part in the latter i k/f tildf by a tradition accord¬ 
ing to which the Prophet did not allow li e dn unless the 
husband and vrife were on equal terms as regards 
Islam and freedom; a series of older authorities who 
held the contrary view is quoted in the Mudawwana. 

Details of the further teaching of Ibrahim al- 
Naklia'I on /f'Jn are given in the Kitdb al-Atkar. Two 
more general pronouncements in Malik and al-Shafi‘i 
bring us to the period of the rise of the madhahib. 
Malik states definitely that it was the surma of 
Medina, about which there Is no doubt and no ikhtildj, 
that the husband and wife after the HHtn has taken 
place could never marry one another again, and al- 
Sh afiM says that with /jSfn, divorce of the pair and 
denial of the paternity of the child was snntui of the 
Prophet. 

3. The teachings of the separate madhihih develop 
the views of their earliest representatives, not entirely 
on the same lines (e.g. from the Mutcnffa’; it is to 
be assumed with probability that Malik followed the 
second view regarding the element in iW» which an¬ 
nulled the marriage (cf. above), while his school later 
held the third opinion entirely). The most important 
regulations of fityt regarding t\ l dn that go beyond 
what has been so far discussed are as follows; if the 
husband accuses the wife of adultery or denies the 
paternity of his child without being able to prove it 
in the legally-prescribed fashion and she denies 
his charge, recourse is had to the process of /i'dn. 
If the husband refuses to pronounce the formulae 
prescribed to him, he is punished with the Hadd for 
kadhf\ according to Abu Hanlfa. however, he is 
imprisoned until he pronounces the formulae, 
whereby he is set free or is declared to have lied, 
whereupon he is liable to hadd. If the wife refuses 
to pronounce the corresponding formulae, she is 
punished with the hadd for adultery; but according 
to Abu Hanila and the better tradition of Abmad 
b. tfimbal, however, she is imprisoned until she 
pronounces the formulae, whereupon she is set free 
or confesses her transgression and is then liable to 
hadd. On the question whether li l dt 1 is possible if 
one partner U or both are not Muslims or not free 
or not ( adl, there is a wealth of ikhtildj, which cannot 
be detailed here; the same applies to the possibility 
of h c dn during the pregnancy of the woman, with the 
object of denying the paternity ol the child. On this 
point, the strength of the principle that the marriage 
derides the descent of the child, is remarkable, as is 
the distinction between two objets of fi'an (accusation 
of the wife of adultery and denial of paternity), which 
is only a result of later developments. In the whole of 
the earlier period these two objects coincide from the 
juristic point of view. The divorcing element in 
is. according to the Malikis (on their presumed diver¬ 
gence from MSlik himself on this question, cf. above), 
and a tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal. the li c dn of the 
wife, according to al-Shflfi*I that of the husband; but 
according to Abd Hauifh and the better tradition of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, however, it is the verdict of the 
judges pronounced after the liVu of both. Opinions 
also differ regarding the legal consequences of a later 
withdrawal of the /i c £u by the husband; according 
to Abu Hanlfa and one tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
a new marriage of the two people is possible in this 
case, but according to Malik, al-ShafiT and the better 
tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, it is not; among older 
authorities, only Sa*Id b. j^jubayr is in favour of the 
first view, while ‘Umar, ‘All, e Abd AlUh b. Mas‘Qd, 
'Abd AIIAh b. ‘Umar, ‘Ala* and al-Zuhri are quoted 
as in favour of the second (not all have historical 
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confirmation), which was also held by al-Awz&q and 
Sufy&n al-Thawrf. Finally, it is a disputed question 
whether the U*dn can only be performed orally or 
(in the case of a dumb person) by gestures; al- 
Bukhari devotes ch. 25 of his Kilab al-Jaldk to the 
discussion of this question and the reasons for his 
attitude to it 

4. It is easy to understand that the resort was only 
had to the li'an in extreme cases. Thus we find a 
scholar of Cordova in the 4tb/ioth century pro¬ 
nouncing the Irian against his wife simply in order 
to revive this svmui of the Prophet, which had fallen 
into oblivion (1. Goldziher, Muharnmedanische Slit- 
dten, ii. 21. Eng. tr. U, 33)- But it has only begun to 
fall into disuse with the introduction of modern 
legal codes into the Islamic countries and the creation 
of legal mechanisms for the adjudication of disputes 
over paternity. Thus the natural substitute for it, 
proof of non-access at the time of the child's con¬ 
ception, was introduced into Egypt in 1929 by the 
device of restricting the competence of the Shari l a 
courts in questions of maintenance and paternity; 
hence the courts weie forbidden to entertain dis¬ 
puted paternity suits where either non-consummation 
of the marriage, or the birth of the child more than 
one year after the last physical access between wife 
and husband, could be established. In some countries, 
e.g. Tunisia or Morocco, procedures have been 
introduced whereby a husband can repudiate a 
child with which his wife is pregnant, or has already 
given birth to it, without recourse to the /rid* 
procedure. In the Arabian peninsula, however, it 
remains in force, whilst in the Indo-Pakistan sub¬ 
continent it still provides a way by means of which 
a wife who claims to have been lalsely accused of 
infidelity by her husband can go to court and claim 
dissolution of the marriage. 
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LIBAS (a., pis. lubus, albita) like its cognate 
counterpart in most Semitic languages (cf. Akk. 
lubiisktr, Heb. and Aram. CHD?; Syr. / i‘ 

the general Arabic term for clothing or apparel. The 
dictionaries define it as "that which conceals or 
covers the pudenda", for which the Hur’Auic verse 
is cited, "O Children of Adam! We have revealed 
unto you clothing to conceal your shame, and finery, 
but the garment of piety, that is best" (VII, 26). In 
addition, "it is for self-beautification and adornmem 
and for protection against heat and cold” (Kdmiis 
TA,s.v"). In addition to the form liMs, one finds 
libs, malbas, mi Idas, malbus, labis and labQsa also 
signifying clothing. 


A detailed history of Islamic costume has yet to be 
written. There have been of late ever-increasing 
studies of modern and late pre-modern attire for 
various Islamic countries (cf. Bibliography), but 
with the exception of R. Doty, Dictionnairc dilate* 
its noms its vttements chtx Us Arabes (Amsterdam 
1845) no comprehensive work covering all Arab 
—much less Islamic—lands in all periods has been 
produced. Dozy’s pioneer work was based solely on 
literary references which were mostly in manuscript 
at that time. His literary references were somewhat 
supplemented by R. Levy, Motts on costumes from 
Arabic sources, in JRAS (1935), 318-38. R. B. 
Serjeant’s monograph Islamic textiles, material for a 
history up to the Mongol conquest (Beirut 1972), 
although not dealing specifically with costume, has 
brought forth a great deal of important ancillary 
material- Recent attempts to coordinate literary, 
sources with representations of costume in Islamic 
art and with actual relics of garments preserved for 
specific periods are those of L. A. Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, Geneva 1952, and Y. K. Stillman, Female 
attire of medieval Kgypt, according to the trousseau 
lists and cognate material from the Cairo Genixa, 
unpubl. diss., University of Pennsylvania, Phila¬ 
delphia 1972. 

We shall limit ourselves here to a general survey 
of costume history in the Arab world during the 
classical period, with sonic brief notes on pre-Islamic 
and modern times. 

i. — In the Central and Eastern Arab Lands 

1. Clothing of the pre-Islamic Arabs 
Despite numerous references to the Arabs in classical 
geographical and historical literature, there is only 
scattered and scanty information concerning their 
attire. Herodotus mentions that the Arabs wore the 
teira, a sort of long flowing garment caught in with 
a belt [Hist, vii, 66). This most certainly is the tzar 
(also found in the forms axr, mi'iar, and in Middle 
Arabic texts and vernaculars isdr), a large sheet-like 
wrap worn both as a mantle and a long loin doth 
or waist cloth (comp, late bibl. Heb. *!TTN). This is 
corroborated by Strabo, who says of the Arab 
Nabataeans that "they go without tunics, with 
girdles about their loins, and with slippers on their 
feet" ( Geog . xvi, 4, zb). The mode of wearing the izdr 
by the Muslim pilgrim in a state of ihram (g.v.) 
reflects this ancient fashion. 

The earliest evidence for the clothing worn in 
ancient Arabia is the rupestrean art of prehistori 
Arabia (second and first millennia B.C.). These show 
men wearing relatively little clothing aside from a 
niche-scxe and a variety of headdresses (see E. Anati, 
Rock-art in Central Arabia, i, Louvain 1968, ijg, 163, 
and passim). Already at this very early time some 
women are depicted in enveloping wraps (ibid., 195). 
Some sort of slippers or sandals were also worn by 
both sexes (tbui.). 

Those Arabs who lived within the cultural sphere 
of one or another of the great empires could not help 
but be influenced by the fashions of the higher 
civilisations, clothing being a manifestation of culture, 
no less than art, architecture, literature, etc. Thus 
we find statues of the Arab rulers of Hatra in Mesopo¬ 
tamia which depict them wearing Parthian-style 
dress. Some wear a sleeved mantle and chiton, and 
others Persian trousers and military festoons (see 
F. Altheiin-R. Stichl, Die Arabcr in der alien Welt ii, 
Berlin 1965, 227). Those Arabs who inhabited the 
oasis towns of the Syrian desert apparently dressed 
in the fashion of the eastern Hellenistic world (see 
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R. Dussaud, Im pin# ration dcs A robes en Syria 
avant I'lslam, Paris 1933, figs. 20-3, ct passim). 

Because of their conservative existence beyond the 
pale of sedentary civilisation, the Bedouin have 
maintained a fairly constant style of dress from pre* 
Islamic times down to the present. Throughout the 
Muslim world loose wraps have always been an 
extremely common feature of dress for both men and 
women. I bn KhaidOn noted that wraps, as opposed 
to tailored or fitted clothing, were the mark of non- 
urban dwellers (Mubaddimn, repr. Beirut 1900. 41*). 
lbn Khaldun’s observation, of course, needs some 
modification. City-dwellers wore wraps also. To be 
sure, these were of finer quality, often ornate, and 
were worn over fitted clothing. The Bedouin have 
always shown a preference for dark garments. The 
Babylonian Talmud cites the dark garments of an 
Arab as an example of a blue-black colour it is trying 
to define with precision [Siddah, 20a). Clothing is 
frequently mentioned in |>i.lhill poetry, especially 
the many kinds of outer mantles such as burd, itdr, 
ridd\ and shamla (apparently similar to the bibl. 
Hcb. SV7BV). Tertullian mentions that Arabian 
women appeared in public totally enveloped in their 
mantle in such a way so that only one eye is left free 
(Dc virg. rcl., 17). This fashion continues in places 
as far apart as Iran and southern Algeria and Morocco. 

The use of footwear in Arabia goes back to pre¬ 
historic times and was certainly necessitated by the 
harsh landscape. Many of the figures in the ancient 
rupestrean engravings wear some sort of distinctive 
shoe or sandal (Anati, Roeh-art, passim). The Talmud 
specifically mentions that the sandals worn by the 
Arabs are '’close-fitting" {Ynamot, 102a) and that 
they "are knotted tightly by the shoemakers" 
(§habb*t, n*a). 

a. The time of the Prophet and early 
Islam. The fashion of dress of the earliest Muslim 
community was on the whole an extension of the 
preceding period, with certain modifications for the 
new moral sensibilities. It is interesting to observe 
that many of the garments worn by the Prophet and 
bis contemporaries continued through the centuries 
as the basic clothing of villagers and Bedouin, being 
simple, functional, and suitable to the ecology. The 
urban dweller, though perhaps far more conscious 
of sunna [q.v.) than his rural or nomadic cousins, 
has since Umayyad times been constantly modifying 
his wardrobe. Nevertheless, the basic outlines of the 
Islamic vestimentarv system have remained re¬ 
markably constant even in the city. 

The basic articles of clothing at the time of the 
Prophet for both sexes consisted of an undergarment, 
a body shirt, a long dress, gown, or tunic, and an 
overgarment such as a mantle coat, or wrap, footgear 
consisting of shoes or sandals, and a head covering. 
A person might wear many garments or only one de¬ 
pending upon a variety of factors including weather, 
occasion, economic means, etc. Many of the items of 
clothing worn by men and women were identical. In¬ 
deed, many of the articles were simply large pieces 
of fabric in which the wearer wrapped himself. What 
must have set off male from female fashion In many 
instances was the manner of draping, the accessories 
(jewelry, head- and footgear, and veils), as well as 
colours, fabrics and decoration. 

The basic undergarment was the itdr (sometimes 
referred to as the loincloth which goes back to 

prehistoric times. It may well be—although there is 
dispute over this point in the Muslim traditions as 
well as in Western scholarship—that sinedl (from old 
P. saraxvdro\ modern P. stud war) or underdrawers 


were already in uso by this time before the conquest of 
Iran. Persian cultural influenced had filtered down 
into Arabia through tho Lal£hmid kingdom of Hlru 
and perhaps up through the Yemen. There arc 
haii &s both claiming and denying that the Prophet 
wore them. From many ^tuff/As, however, it would 
seem that there were women who were certainly 
mulasarmldt, i.c. wearing the sirw&l, at this early 
period. In one well-known story the Prophet averted 
his glance out of modesty from a woman who had 
fallen from her mount until he was assured that she 
was wearing a sirwdl. How these early sirwdl looked 
cannot be ascertained. In later Islamic times they 
differed greatly from country to country and in¬ 
cluded all sorts of pantaloons, kneebrecches, long 
trousers, and close-fitting drawers. It is reported 
that the inen who bore ‘A’isfca’s litter on the pil¬ 
grimage wore tubbdn, small sirwdl or briefs (Bukhari, 
J»oAfA, kiiib xxv, bdb 18). Not everyone could afford 
a separate undergarment, and there are numerous 
hadit£s in which men without underwear are forbidden 
to sit or squat publicly, truss up their garments 
while working, or to drape themselves in the fashion 
knowu as al-fammd' whereby one end of the mantic 
is pulled up on Ihe shoulder leaving the other side 
of the body exposed—apparently in the style of the 
Greek chiton (cf. e.g. Bukhari, Sahih, viii, 8; viii, 
10, 1; Ixxvii, 20, 2; and most of the other canonical 
collections). 

The basic body shirt was the $ami$ (from late 
Latin camisui; cf. Jerome, Ep. r test, mul., 64, no. 11). 
Like so many items of Islamic attire, it was worn 
by both sexes. Just as in the Arab world today, the 
kamis was frequently worn by children. The Prophet 
j supposedly covered his uncle al-<Abbas with a kamif 
, when the latter was taken prisoner naked at Badr. 

Any variety of robes or tunics might be worn over 
I the kamis. These include the thawb which in addition 
j to being a gown was also a general word for garment 
(the pis. thiydb and athwdb designate clothes) and 
fabric, since many garments were no more than a 
piece of cloth (sfci$£a). Also worn over the kamis 
were the djubba, a woollen tunic with rather narrow 
sleeves which was imported in the Prophet's time 
from Syria (Bukhari, $abik, Ivi, 90 and Ixxvii, 10), 
and perhaps elsewhere in the Byxantine empire 
(lbn Madia, Sunan, xxxii, 4); the huUa, a long, 
flowing coat which the Prophet wore tucked up when 
he went out (Bukhari. Sahib, Ixxvii, 3) and of which 
he is reported to have worn on occasion a red one of 
| great beauty [ibid., lxi, 23, it); the baba 7 , a luxurious, 
sleeved robe, slit in front, with buttons (mutarrar), 
I made of fabrics such as brocade ( dibd 4 i ), and appar¬ 
ently of Persian provenance; the farridi, a robe 
similar to the bobi y , but slit in the back. The Prophet 
is reported to have received a silk farridi [farridi 
barir) as a gift, to have worn it, prayed in it, and 
finally to have thrown it off as if it were suddenly 
loathsome, saying that it was not fitting for the God¬ 
fearing (Bukhari, Muslim, Nasi*!, and elsewhere). 
The custom of wearing several layers of tunics and 
robes continued through the Middle Ages and still 
persists in traditional areas today. In Morocco, 
for example, one frequently sees a man wearing two 
and even three djalldbas (hooded outer robe) over two 
or more tunics. 

The principal form of armour was the coat of mail 
known as dir c or dir f a which Ndldekc thought to be of 
Ethiopic origin (Seuc Beitrdge xur scm. Sprachu’issen- 
schafl, Strasbourg 19x0, 53), but as Bosworth has 
shown, was borrowed from Persia (ch. Iran and the 
Arabs, in Cambr. hist, of Iran, iii. ed. E. Yarshatcr. 
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Cambridge 1983). Also mentioned in the early sources 
is a cijubba mb 1 kadid or tunic of mail. 

Arabian fashion required both raen and women to 
wear a mantle of some sort over every thing else when 
appearing in public. In the case of the less well-to-do, 
the mantle or outer wrap might be the only garment 
over the underwear, and there are numerous hadiths 
dealing with questions of public modesty which arose 
because of the common presence of men dressed in 
a single wrap at prayer. Once again, it is tho ubiq¬ 
uitous it&r which was the fundamental garment in 
this category for both sexes. Another bask one was 
the $kamla, which like war simply means "wrap”. 
These were usually- white or some other light colour. 
The kkamiso. on the other hand, was black with 
ornamental borders fa'Wwi). In a frequently repeated 
MUh. the Prophet found himself distracted by 
the decoration on a khamlsa he was wearing at 
prayer and called for a simple woollen doak known 
as an anbidi&niyya (BuhbdrT, $akih, viil, 14, 1, el 
passim; Ibn Madia, 5«m*wi xxxii, 1). Like many 
wraps, the jetpa also served as a sleeping garment. 
Some wraps and mantles at this time seem to have 
been associated with one sex or other, although these 
were in the minority. The ruUP was a man's mantle 
par excellence, and for the man of honour, in the 
words of the Oiahill poet al-Samaw’al, "every ri(W 
he wears is becoming”. The diilb&b, khinuir, and tnirf 
were primarily for womon. Tirmidljl, Muslim and AbO 
Dawud all repeat a \tadilh about Muhammad wearing 
a black mirf, but all other references to this garment 
are solely in a feminine context (e.g. Imru* al-Kays, 
Mu'alUka, 28; Bukhari, SaW, Hi, *5)- Then, as now, 
there were many names for wraps and mantles, and 
these were often synonymous, perhaps reflecting ear¬ 
lier usages of regional dialects. That the terms were 
frequently interchangeable is clear from a Milk 
where a woman brings the Prophet as a gift a woven 
burda with a border ( burda mansu&a fihd ka^tiyya- 
luha I which she herself had made and asks the people 
assembled if they know what a burda is. They answer 
"a shamla ". The story continues that Muhammad 
wore it as his itdr [sic] and gave it upon request 
to a man who wanted it for a shroud (Bukhari, 
$akib, xxiii, 29; Ibn Madja, Sunan, xxxii, 1; and 
with variations elsewhere). Many wraps and mantles 
were known by their fabrics. Thus the namiwa was 
a man’s wrap with stripes of varying colours which 
gave it the appearance of a tiger's skin, whence 
its name. The mulabbada was simply a felted ktsd * 
(the generic word for wrap; cf. Assyr. kusitu, bibl. 
Heb. mOD. both general terms for garment or 
covering). The burda or hard (9.1).] was a wrap of 
striped woollen cloth producod in the Yemen. The 
Prophet wore a Nadjran! hard with a wide border. 
He gave one such mantle of his to the poet Ka*b b. 
Zuhayr [$.».] which became legendary. The distinction 
between fabric and garment is often not clear. The 
hibara was a striped garment similar to the burd, 
and according to Anas, it was the favourite garment 
of the Prophet. Yet we also read of (libaia garments, 
and thus, in a tradition to ‘A^a, the Prophet was 
wrapped in a burd of k'bara fabric when he died 
(sudidjtya hrburd hibara). The si yard 1 was both a 
mantle of Seres (Gk. Lvjpcq; Aram. KTtfl and 
or Chinese silk and the fabric. Thus we find 
k \*Ua si yard* t burd si yard*, and kamif harir si yard*. 

Precisely how these mantles and the many others 
mentioned in the traditions were draped we cannot 
know, but It is quite clear from the sources that 
there was a wide variety of styles. This is further 
corroborated by the fact that in those parts of the 


Islamic world where traditional wraps and mantles 
are still worn today there is considerable variation 
from one locale to the other in draping stylo. The 
canonical kaditk collections are almost unanimous 
in. citing condemnations of the practice of ostenta¬ 
tiously trailing one's garment along the ground 
[Harr turn al-khayulu > ). Ankle-length garments 
were considered proper in the early umma. Shorter 
garments became the mark of an ascetic, longer ones 
the mark of a libertine. 

Already in the Prophet's time the ancient Near 
Pastern practice of covering the head out of modesty 
aud respect was the norm for both men and women. 
It is for this reason the Muslims and Jews customarily 
cover their heads when praying, rather than baring 
them as in the West. The Ivur'On wants that the 
wicked man will be dragged down to hell by his 
exposed ' lying, siuful forelock" (X'CVI, 15-16). Of 
course, a man or woman could draw his or her long 
mantle or ample wrap over the head, and in the case 
of women this was and still is the most common fash¬ 
ion even when some sort of hat or veil is worn under 
It. The Prophet is reported to have visited AbG 
Bakr while wearing the border of his burd over his 
head with a black headband (*ty«6a dasmd > ) (BukJjirl, 
i'ahi'k, Ixxvii, 16). In his last public appearance 
before his death, Muhammad supposedly wore his 
1 nilkaf* (a wrap similar to the isdr) over his head, 
again held in place with a black headband (ibid., 
Ixi. 25, 51). 

The c imdma or turban has been worn by the Arabs 
since pre-Islamic times. The word turban which is 
used in one form or another in all western languages 
derives from Persian dulband via vulgar Turkish tub 
bant or tolibaul. The Utnama of Piahili and early 
Islamic times was probably not the composite head¬ 
gear of the mediaeval and modern periods consisting 
of one or two caps (fakiyya or 'arakiyya and/or 
kalansuwa, hulik, or farbfizh) and a winding cloth, 
but merely any strip of fabric wound around the 
head. G. Jacob has suggested that the later turban 
is a synthesis of Arab and Persian styles ( Altarabi - 
uhes BeAuinenleben, Berlin 1897, 237). In the early 
tmitna, the 'wuima certainly did not have any of the 
significance it was later to have as a "badge of Islam" 
(sitwd al-Jslum) and a "divider between unbelief 
and belief" (kadiisa bayn al-kujr wa 7-iwdn). Nor 
was it yet—in the words of a proverb still heard in 
Morocco, at least—the "crowns of the Arabs" 
(tidiSn al-'arab). The many badilhs which provide 
detailed descriptions of the Prophet’s c itndnta are 
clearly anachronistic. For later generations, Muham¬ 
mad was "the wearer of the turban" (?dhib «/• 
l imdma), and like many of the accoutrements asso¬ 
ciated with a hero of epic proportions, his turban 
had a name— al-sihab or "the cloud". According to 
a Shi*! tradition, he willed it to ‘Alt. This kaditk 
may have been circulated in order to counteract 
any prestige accruing to the Umayyad and ‘AbbSsid 
caliphs by their possession of the Prophet's burda. 
One of the few reliable facts we know about the 
*i fnama in early Islamic times is that it is one of the 
garments specifically forbidden to a person in a 
state of tfirdm [<7.1'.]. The Hntdma must have consisted 
of a very long strip of fabric as in later periods, 
since there are reports of its being used for bandaging 
(e.g. Bukhari, Sahib, lxiv, 16, 2). 

The hats worn in the Prophet's time included the 
tayUsdn, which though worn by Muslims was con¬ 
sidered a typically Khavbari Jewish hat (cf. Bukhari, 
Sa&iA, lxiv, 38, 13), the kalansuwa which originally 
designated a dose-fitting cap, and the burnus, a 
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sort of high cap or bonnet. Already at this early 
time the burnus must have also designated by exten¬ 
sion a cloak with hood, despite Bjorkman's view 
to the coatrary (art. “Turban”, £/', iv, 889) since 
‘Umar’s assassin was prevented from escaping by a 
Muslim who threw a burnus over him (Bukhari, 
$ahih, Ixii, 8). The word kolansutca apparently also 
could designate a hood or cowl, since it is mentioned 
along with the Hfttdma. as one of the garments which 
a man might spread under him for prayer when 
the ground was too hot (ibid., viii, 23). The high cap 
known as farfQra or furfur, though not mentioned in 
the early traditional literature, appears already in a 
yth-century papyrus (J. von Karabai’ek, A bend- 
l&ndiscke KHustler zu Konstantinopel, in Denkschr. d. 
Kais. Akad. d. Wissen., Bd. Ixii, Abh. i, Vienna 1918, 
67). The 16th-century traveller Belotx suggested a 
connection between this cap and the ancient Egyptian 
headcovering called by the Latin writers turritum 
capitis orwmenltm or turrit am coromm (cited in 
Dozy, VHemenis, 263). S. Fraenkel’s suggestion 
that the word is derived from Aramaic |D* 1 D [Die 
A ratndischcn Fremdwbrter im Arabiscken, repr. 
Hildesheim 1962, 53) seems more probable, since 
such hats were worn in the Aramaic-speaking 
regions m the period just prior to the advent of 
Islam. They arc depicted in several murals from 
Dura-Europos and elsewhere (see e.g. R. Etting- 
bausen. From Byzantium to Sasanian Iran and the 
Islamic world, Mayer Memorial Studies iii, Leiden 
1972, PL six, no. 65). On military expeditions, men 
wore a miekfar or Qhifara, a cap or beadcloth of mail 
over which was worn a kalansuwa 01 a helmet known 
as kayda (so-called because of its resemblance to an 
ostrich egg). The Prophet was wearing a migh/ar on 
the day Mecca surrendered. 

Women in early Islamic times normally covered 
their head and face with any of a variety of veils 
when appearing in public. In addition, they were 
usually entirely enveloped in the large djilbdb from 
head to foot leaving only one eye free. A common 
head veil was the mandii or mwdil (ultimately 
derived from Lat, tnanieUum\ cf. Sp. mantilla). The 
word may also have already been used at this time 
for ''handkerchief” or “hand cloth” (see the detailed 
discussion on the mandii in F. Rosenthal, Four essays 
on art and literature in Islam, Mayer Memorial 
Studies ii, Leiden 1971, 63-108, and maxdIl). The 
two most common face veils were the lithdm [q.v.], 
a rectangular cloth covering the nose and the lower 
half of the face, and the burfru', a harncss-likc affair 
consisting of fabric suspended from the centre 
front of the headband (‘ijuba) to cover the face. The 
lower corners of the bt<rku c were attached to the sides 
of the headband by a string creating a mask-like 
effect. The burku e is still worn by married women 
amongst the Sinai Bedouin. ‘A’isha wore neither 
of these veils when she was a muhrima [la talalhtkamu 
tea-id tabarka c u). Another veil worn by women at 
this time was the nikab. Oddly enough, there is no 
mention of any sort of hats or head-dresses for women 
at this early period, despite a veritable plethora of 
such items from the High Middle Ages to modern 
times. 

Men did veil on occasion, normally by wearing the 
outer mantle ( iedr , ridd y , burd, milhafa, etc.) in such 
a way as to cover both head and face). The Prophet 
is described on more than one occasion as being 
mutafranni c . This does not necessarily imply that he 
was wearing the face veil known as ftind < or mikna'a 
(cf. for example, Bukhari, .Sahib, Ixxvii, 16). Very- 
handsome young men sometimes veiled their faces. 


particularly at feasts and fairs, in order to protect 
themselves from the evil eye [Agkdttt, vi, 33; xi, 28: 
xiii, 137; xv, 157; also J. Wellhausen, Rate arabi- 
sch/n Hcidentums *, repr. Berlin 1961. 196). The free 
end of the turban cloth frequently served as a face 
veil to protect the wearer against dust while riding. 
It was veiled in this fashion that al-HadJdjadj ty.t/.] 
entered into the mosque at Kufa, mounted the pulpit, 
and dramatically bared his face as he began his 
famous sermon with the lines "1 am the son of splea- 
dour, the scaler of the high places/When 1 take off 
my turban you know who I am”. 

Footwear for both sexes fell into one of two cata- 
gories—the na ( l or sandal which could be of palm 
fibre, smooth leather, or leather with animal hair, 
and the khujf, a sort of shoe or boot made of leather. 
The various kinds of slippers which are popular 
throughout the modern Islamic world under a 
variety of names \bdbiidi, tdsiima, surmudj*, kulgha, 
etc.) came into vogue after the conquests. 

3. Early Islamic laws and customs regard¬ 
ing clothing. The austere nature of the early 
Medinese umma did not encourage luxury of any 
kind. The Kur’.in promises the righteous garments 
of silk [see harir] in Paradise, but the Prophet felt 
that such clothes were inappropriate in this life for 
men, although apparently not for women. According 
to a frequently-repealed hadith, Muhammad forbade 
seven things: silver vessels, gold rings, garments of 
barir, dibddi (brocade), kassi (a striped fabric from 
Egypt containing silk), istabrak (satin), and maydthir 
butnr (tanned hides). Actually, there arc many more 
fabrics mentioned in the traditional literature which 
he supposedly proscribed. It would seem that he did 
make exceptions in the case of individuals suffering 
from some pruritic skin condition or lice. With the 
development of the empire and the rise of a leisured 
class, there came into being a wealth of counter- 
traditions expressing the permissibility of wearing 
clothes of silk and other luxury fabrics. 

Many of the earliest and most reliable traditions 
regarding clothing deal with ib'dtn and questions of 
ritual impurity caused by menstrual flow or the ejacu¬ 
lation of semen. Mach of the Prophet's wives had a 
special menstrual garment. Garments defiled by men¬ 
strual flow need only to be washed to be worn for 
prayer (e.g., Abu Dawud, Sunan, i, 130), and if not 
stained, a menstrual garment may be worn for 
prayer without washing. For these and related laws, 
see aiANABA, ohusl, HAYp and wupu*. It is not 
certain whether or not women in the early umma had 
special clothes for mourning. During the Djahilivva. 
a woman wore her worst clothes when in mourning 
(1 ca-labisat sharra thiyabilui —Bukhari, Sahib, Ixviii, 
46, 47). Tie Prophet forbade women in mourning 
to wear dyed clothing except for garments of e asb, a 
Yemenite fabric with threads dyed prior to wea/ing 
(ibid., 48, 49). The technical term for “mourning 
garment” ( thawb al-(tiddd) only appears ia Ibn 
Hanbai (Musnad vi, 438) and seems to be a later 
development. The name implies a garment dyed to a 
dark iron black. 

As already noted, many of the garments worn in 
early Islamic times were the same for both men and 
women, especially tunics and wraps. There were, 
nonetheless, distinct stylistic differences. Islam, 
like Judaism and Christianity, strictiy condemns 
transvestitism (Bukhari, $ahify, Ixxvii, 61). However, 
in Islam this prohibition clearly refers to overall 
conduct as much as dress. 

Clothes have always been considered objects of 
significant material value in the Middle East. They 
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arc mentioned as valuable gifts, a medium of pay¬ 
ment, and items of booty. A man who had worked 
in the Prophet’s baggage train supposedly went to 
Hell for taking a single C «M > « (a sleeveless robe) from 
the khums of the Prophet (Bukhari, Sahifi , Ivi, 
190). Garments could also be used for the payment 
of the xaAdi (ibid., xxiv, 33 )- As had been the custom 
of oriental rulers since ancient times, Muhammad 
bestowed valuable garments upon members of his 
entourage as a mark of favour (cf. e.g. Genesis, 
xxxvii, 3 and xli. 4*). 

Many customs were associated with clothes. Then 
as now, pious wishes and felicitations were appro¬ 
priate for someone with a new garment. Muhammad 
wished Umm KfcAlid abli ua-abblifl\ ("wea'- it out 
and exchange it!**), when he presented her with a 
small black khatnlfa (Bukhftrl. $abib, lxxvii. 22, 1). 
In more recent times, the wishes have become loss 
eloquent, and one simply says mabrilk (“congratula¬ 
tions”) or tuPimmP* ("how nice!"). In accordance 
with an ancient custom going back to pagan times, 
the Prophet reversed his ridd 1 when he went out 
to make the prayer for rain. He did not reverse 
his cloak, however, when making the istiskJ* [f.c.] 
on Friday [ibid., xv, ix). The act of reversing the 
garment was apparently symbolic of the change in 
weather sought. It was still practiced in Tunis at the 
end of the 19th century (Wellhausen, Rate, 197). The 
custom of baring the head in extreme humility during 
the istisbd 9 ritual also probably goes back to this 
period, though it is not mentioned in the literary 
sources until the later Middle Ages (see I. Goldriher. 
Entblossung i Us Hauptes, in 1 st. vi 1 x 9 x 61 , 301-16, 

esp* 301). 

Many customs regarding clothes which most 
certainly have their roots in ancient Near Eastern 
superstition and are found also in the Talmud are 
ascribed to Muhammad in the Muslim traditions. 
Thus the believer should always put the right shoe 
on first. He should not go out with only one shoe on— 
either both or barefoot (cf. the ill omen for Pelias of 
anyone shod in only a single sandal, in the Greek 
myth of Jason). Furthermore, shoes should never 
be left with the soles facing heavenward. 

4. The Umayyads and ‘Abbasids and the 
tirit system Judging by the rather scattered 
and scanty literary evidence, most of the Arabian 
garments of early Islamic times continue into the 
Umayyad period, although some items become more 
and more restricted to Bedouin use (e.g. the mirf), 
The most significant change that came with the rise 
of an Islamic empire is the use of clothing made of 
luxury fabrics by the Umayyad caliphs and their I 
courtiers. ‘Abd al-Malik is reported by al-Makr!a! 
to have worn embroidered garments (tr. E. Blochct 
in Revue de VOrient Latin, viii figoo-i], 175)- Sulay- 
man and his retinue were only garments of wa&y or 
variegated silk, includir.g the £iubba, ridd*. sirwdl, 
Umdma, and kalansuxva (Mas'Qdl, Murtifij, v, 400). 
There is one report specifically mentioning the so- 
called "caliphal garments" (Ijhiy&b alkhildfa] being 
worn by al-Walid II [Aghdnl vii, 83). Later under the 
‘AbbSsids, the caliph wore special robes of office 
with embroidered borders and which were called 
by this name. It is only stated of al-Walld's "caliphal 
garments" that they were white. The ‘AbbSsid robes 
of state were normally black. Their custom of wearing 
black garments on official occasions was established 
by al-Manshr and was only abandoned for a briof 
period in favour of ‘Alid green under al-Ma*inun 
(Tabari, iii, 1012 f.). 

Two of the most significant phenomena of Islamic 


costume history originate in the Umayyad period 
—the sumptuary laws requiring distinguishing 
clothing for the non-Muslim subject population, 
and the production of regal embroidered fabrics 
for clothing. 

The laws of differentiation or ghiydr fa.v.) most 
probably do not go back to the time of ‘Umar b. al- 
KhattAb, since at that early period the ahl at ^imnw 
and the Arabs did not dress alike anyway. Al¬ 
though these laws were to be minutely detailed only in 
later centuries, they go back in geucral outline as 
well as in spirit, at least, to the caliphate of c Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz. Dhimmls were forbidden to wear 
Arab-style headgear, including the < imdnux, l a$b, 
and taylasan, Arab military dress, and certain robes, 
as for example, the babd \ They also had to wear a 
distinguishing belt called mining, and more frequently 
xunndr (cf. Gk. t/ovdptov). This ordinance may have 
applied at first only to Christians. By ihe reign 
of Hflrtin al-Rashid, these rules governing dkimmis' 
dress were well-refined and were ascribed back to 
'Umar I [Abu Yusuf, K. nl-Kkaradi. Cairo 1382, 
127 f.). For a detailed discussion of the restrictions 
on dhimmi dress and the sources for Umayyad and 
‘Abb&sid times, see A. S. Tritton, The caliphs and 
their non-Muslim subjects, repr. London 1970, 
115-26. 

The production of special embroidered fabrics in 
palace textile factories also began in Umayyad times 
and became a standard feature of mediaeval Islamic 
material culture. The fabrics were know as firdz 
r ,<t.v.], which in its narrowest sense meant "embroi¬ 
dery”, especially embroidered bands with writing in 
them, and in a wider sense, indicated an elaborately 
embroidered robe, such as might be worn by a ruler of 
his entourage. Tirdt garments were bestowed as to¬ 
kens of royal favour and were among the standard 
gifts brought by diplomatic embassies to other rulers 
a*. part of foreign policy. In the view of many scho¬ 
lars, the Umayyads most likely took over Byzantine 
state factory establishments and adapted them to 
their special needs and tastes (e.g. E. Kuhael and L. 
Bellinger, Catalogue of dated liras fabrics, Washing¬ 
ton: The Textile Museum, 1952, x). However, most 
mediaeval Arab historians believed the production 
of liras garments to be derived from a Persian 
institution, and there is some evidence that garments 
with royal insignia were worn in Sasanian times 
(see S. D. Goitein, Petitions to Fatimid caliphs from 
the Cairo Gettiza, in JQR, NS, xlv [x 954 * 51 . 34 f-» 
where Talmudic evidence is cited). The truth as to 
the origins of the liras system would seem to combine 
both views. 

The first Umayyad caliph who is specifically men¬ 
tioned in the Arabic sources as having had liras 
factories was Hi&hiin b. c Abd al-Malik (al-Djahslji- 
yftri. K. al-Wuzara*, Cairo 1938, 60). In any event, 
it is clear that by late Umayyad times the tirdz 
system extended across the caliphate, and continued 
to flourish under the ‘Abtosids, BOyids and 
Sal^juks- The production of such luxurious fabrics 
was a highly profitable business, and there was con¬ 
siderable government control. The state was also 
responsible for the prices in Ash tor’s view (E. Ash tor, 
Histoire des prix et des salaircs dans l'Orient midUval, 
Paris 1969, 75). This is perhaps an oversimplification. 

To the mediaeval Middle Eastern bourgeoisie, liras 
garments were status symbols as well as valuable 
pieces of real property. Clothing formed part—some¬ 
times a considerable part—ol a family’s investment, 
being transmitted from parents to children, to be con¬ 
verted into cash in case of emergency. Clothes also 
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formed an important element of the stalc’* assets. 
Thousands of garments are listed union* the annual 
treasury receipts under Harun al-Rajhld (al-Diah^hi 
yJrl, K. al-Wusard *, 179-182). In addition to their 
socio-economic importance, garments of liras fabrics 
were of great socio-political significance. The c Ab- 
bisid caliphs and, at u later date, other Muslim 
rulers, were wont to bestow robes of honour jkhila c . 
sing. k±i?a [q.v.]) upon those of their subjects— 
Muslim and non-Muslim, male and female -whom 
they wished to reward or for some reason mark for 
distinction. The khiPa was often not a single robe, 
but an entire outfit. This suit consisting of two or 
more garments was known as a kulla. (The word 
today means a "western suit of clothes”.) The vizier 
Hamid b. aMAbbis (d. 311/9*3). for example, 
received two such outfits each consisting of a lined 
coat ( mttbaflana ), a sleeved robe (durrePa), .1 body 
shirt (kamij), drawers (sardwll), and turban ( c imama) 
(Hilal al-SSbi*. Ta'rlkh al-wusard*, ed. Amedroz, 
Beirut 1904. 176). 

With the rise of the bourgeoisie during the ‘Abbfisid 
period and the dissemination of the polite educational 
ideal of adab !?.*>.] by the Persian secretarial class, 
many new garments and fabrics came into use, and 
people became ever more fashion-minded. The early 
aversion from silks and satins was forgotten or ig¬ 
nored by all but a pious few, and only the most as¬ 
cetic and the poor wore the rough woollen robe known 
as the Miirfra (g.v.) (the latter use of this word to 
designate "rag" or “dishcloth” is instructive). 
Another wool garment worn only by the very poor 
was the sleeved tunic known as m\dra r a. Cultured 
gentlemen and ladies, ou the other hand, were very 
much concerned with their appearance. The adlb 
al-WashshS 3 [q.vf\ (d. 323/936) devoted several 
chapters of his book Or elegance and elegant people 
(K. al-Mima shih a ate al-farf ua * l-zurafd *, ed. 
BrUnnow, Leiden 1886; ed. cited here is that of 
Cairo 1362/1953) to describing the types of clothing 
worn by his contemporaries, as well as the acceptable 
canons of taste. The fashionable man, according 
to al-YVashshS’, outfitted hitnself in several layers 
of clothing, beginning with a fine undershirt ighildla), 
over which was worn the heavier, lined (mvbattan) 
famls. Both of these ought to bo of fine linen, 
such as Dablki or jgannflbt (produced In Egypt and 
FSrs, respectively). Over these tunics was worn 
a lined robe (durrd K a) or dfubba of linen, silk, or 
mulfiam (a fabric with a silk warp and a woof of some 
other stu/f). Finally, when going out, the fashion 
plate would drape over these his rid* 1 or another 
cloak known as mifraf (also mufraf) which had decora¬ 
tive borders at each end Haro ./) and cover his head, or 
turban rather, with a (.aylasdn . which at this time was 
probably a cowl ( K . tU-Muwnskqhd , 160 f.). Making 
a good appearance also meant not wearing unpleasant 
or clashing colours, dirty clothes, or clothes perfumed 
like those of slave girls. Shoes and sandals could be 
cf any of a number of leathers, colours, and designs; 
and it was permissible to wear shoes in such colour 
combinations as black and red and yellow and black 
(ifcii., 161). The wearing of stockings (diawrab, from 
Pers. gdrob), a fashion adopted from the Persians, 
was by now well-established. 

Al-Wa shsh &* does not provide as much detail in his 
chapter on female attire which is devoted specifically 
to “those clothes which differ from those of fashion¬ 
able men". The elegant woman's lingerie consisted 
of a smoky-grey coloured ghildla and sirtpal. White 
garments of any kind—except for the sirwiU— were 
considered masculine and were to be avoided. Exactly 
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what kind of dress was worn over the undergarments 
at this timo is not specified. Al-\Vashshi > does men¬ 
tion, however, that it should be wide-sleeved (ahtmitn 
maftuha) and that the collar should have a draw-string 
(tea 'l-diumihdnat al-mukhdnikiyya). For her wraps, 
the woman was to wear a Rashldl or a Tabari ridti? 
(from Rosetta and Taharistau, respectively). Sho 
might then totally envelop herself in a KhurasAnl itdr 
or mtt I ham. On her head sho wore a black mi 'dfar, 
which seems to have been the female equivalent of the 
Hmt f »«4 both in form and use. Black was particularly 
stylish at this time. The mPdjar was worn together 
with a face veil [mikna*a or mikna *). The NTshSpur 
mibna*a was held in particular esteem {ibid., 163 f.). 

Persian cultural Influences became more pro¬ 
nounced under the ‘AbbSsids. In addition to those 
garments of Persian provenance already mentioned 
[siru’dl and djawrab), there was introduced at this 
time the distinctive, tall, conical Persian hat called 
the kalansuua \airila or simply fawila (e.g. YS^dt, 
VdabP vi, 59). This hat was also called danniyya 
because of its resemblance to a long amphora-like 
wine jar known as a dann ( ibid., i, 373, and AghdnV x, 
r 23). The top of the fawlla was pointed (cf. al -Mas^dl, 
Muriidi, viii, 377 - § 3537, where it is described 
as <>j ahddda). This hat consisted of a wicker or wooden 
frame covered with fabric such as silk. R. Levy 
has suggested that it may also have been shaped 
like "a truncated cone worn base upwards after the 
fashion of the cumbrous headgear of the modem 
Lots” (Notes on costume from Arabic sources, in 
fKAS [1935]. 32 -»); however, this suggestion is 
not borne out by tho evidence of illuminated manu¬ 
scripts. Abu Zayd of al-Hariri’s Makdmdt is frequent¬ 
ly depicted wearing a pointed fauila (e.g. Bibl. Nat, 
Paris, ms. arabc 3929, f. 69). Ifcrtin al-Rashtd is 
supposed to have worn such a hat inscribed on one 
side with the word H& 4 i 4 i and on the other with 
ghap* lor the duties which he undertook on alter¬ 
nating years of leading the pilgrimage and the war 
against Byzantium (Tabari, iii, 709). Another 
Persian garment which was introduced at this and 
which became extremely popular throughout the 
Arab world is die £ haftdn, a fine robe with sleeves 
that buttons down the front (the original Persian 
word designates a cuirass). The caliph al-Muktadir 
wore a khaftin cf Tustari silk brocaded with silver 
when he set out on his fatal march against the 
rebel Mu’nis in 3*0/932 (Dozy, Vitenunts, 162 (.; 
Levy, JRAS fi 935 l. 33 ***. and the sources cited by 
both). Since the later Middle Ages, the form kafldn 
(variant kuffdn) has been used exclusively throughout 
the Arabic-speaking world, due to the influence of 
Turkish. 

Fine garments were brought to Baghdad f ro m a u 
over the Muslim world, as well as being imported 
from abroad. From India came the/»!/«, a long piece 
of sari-like cloth which served a variety of functions: 
as a loincloth, apron, and a variety of headgear (Still¬ 
man, Female attire, 214 ft). From China during this 
period there came oilcloth raincloaks (tnimfara) 
(Tha c aiabl. Lal&Hf al-ma'&rif, Cairo i960, 221; Eng. 
fr. Bosvvorth, Edinburgh 1968, r 4 i; Mez, Renaissance, 
Eng. tr. 39 °) • Fine garments for men in 3rd/9th cen¬ 
tury ‘Irak ranged in price from 5-30 dinars, and even 
more (Ashtor, Prix el salaira, 53). However, some 
of the prices cited by Arab writers for fabulous gar¬ 
ments and rubrics are dearly anecdotal, as for exam¬ 
ple, the 50,000 dinar s that al- Khavzur 5 n [f.v.j is 
reported to have paid for a piece of trasfci (al-Mas^dl, 
Murudf viii, 298). Still, It is quite apparent both from 
the literary and documentary sources that throughout 
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the Middle Ages clothing was very costly in compari¬ 
son with the other necessities of life. 

5. The F&timids. Perhaps no period in the 
history of the Arab East was more clothes-conscious 
than that of the Fatfmids. FSUmid pomp and 
ceremony exceeded anything known in Baghdad, 
and clothing played a major part in creating the 
splendid effect. 

The first Fatfmid caliph in Egypt, al-Mu'izz 
(d. 365/975). founded a special government costume 
supply house known as the d/Jr al-kistra or khizdnat 
al-kiswa with an outlay of 600,000 dinars. An official 
bureau (diuian) oversaw the production, storage, 
and distribution of costumes. Every official and 
functionary from the caliph down to government 
clerks was supplied with a ceremonial costume 
(badla tnaivkibiyya ) for public occasions. According 
to al-MakrizI, who is the almost exclusive source 
of information for F&timid ceremonial costume, 
each person was provided with an entire wardrobe 
“from the turban to the underdrawers" UOtifaf ii, 
409). The kkizdna provided different weight clothes 
for summer and winter. A complete costume ( badla 
mukmala) could consist of as many as a dozen 
articles, most of which have been mentioned in the 
preceding sections. 

Naturally, these ceremonial costumes were made 
of the most costly fabrics. The most popular were 
barir (fine silk), siiri. dablfti, $kardb. Aimydfi (all 
linens), &&usrawd*i (kingly brocade), and siftidfiin 
(siglaton). Most of the ceremonial costumes were 
white and embroidered with gold and silver threads 
in accordance with the official Fa(imid imagery of 
luminous splendour and divine light. The selection 
of the caliphal costume was itself a ritualised event 
before every holiday. 

Each rank and office was distinguished by its 
costume. The most outstanding item of the caliph’s 
attire was his enormous turban which consisted of a 
cap (gfcisAtyya) around which was wound a mandil 
in a fashion unique for the ruler in the shape of a 
xuyrobalau. This special manner of windiug the I 
caliphal turban was called “the winding of majesty” | 
($haddat al-uaMr). The entire turban was ornamented 
with jewels. An enormous solitaire (yatima) mounted 
on a silk band was centred on the caliph's forehead 
(K/lifaf i, 449 )- The entire headgear was called "the 
noble crown" (al-td&i al-sfyirif). 

The rest ol the imperial rotinue wore a variety of 
less splendid headdresses. The chief eunuchs of *he 
court who were the amirs of the palace, all wore tur¬ 
bans which were distinctively wound undor the chin 
—the so-called taftnik al-'imdma or simply al-baruik. 
Thus, they were known as al-usUSdhun al-tnuhanna- 
kun. The caliph al-<AzIz became the first ruler to 
appear with the fianak (Khifaf, ii, 285) and eventually 
so did the vizier and the amirs (ibid., i, 440, 449). 
This fashion was introduced into the east by the 
F&limids from the Maghrib, where it still may be 
seen, especially in southern Algeria and Morocco. 

Another head covering which is first mentioned 
during this period is the kalawta or kalUta let Lat. 
ealauiua, Fr. calotte, Pers. galtUa) which was a kind 
of cap (Khxlat. 1, 413). It was to become a standard 
item in Ayyubid and MamlOk times (see e.g. al- 
iyalfcashandl, Subh al-a*shd, iv, 39, 52-3; al-MakrizI, 
Khifat, ii, 98). 

The various modem studies dealing with FS^imid 
ceremonies draw mainly upon al-Makrlzl and to a 
lesser extent, on al-Kalkashandl and on Ibn Taghrl- 
BirdT, all three of whom depended upon the lost 
work of Ibn al-Tuwayr. See K. A. Inostrantsev, 


Toryestvenii vie id Fatimidiskikh hjialijov ("The 
solemn entry of the Ffttimid caliphs"), in Zapiski 
Voil. Otdyel. Imp. Russ. Ar&col. Obihfestva, xvii 
(St. Petersburg 1904): M. H- ZakI, Kuna: al-F&H- 
miyyin, Cairo 1937; M. Canard, Li c/rdmonial 
falimite et le ctr/monial byxantin : «sai de comparison, 
in Byzamion, xxi/2 (1951), 355*420; idem. La proces¬ 
sion du nouvelan chczles Fatimides, in AIEO, x (1952), 
364-98; «A. M. Mflgiid, Supttn al-FUfitniyyin wa- 
rusumuhutn ft Miff, ii, Cairo 1955. 

6. The Geniza as a source for mediaeval 
Islamic attire. The Cairo Geniza [9.0.] manuscripts 
are an important and till recently, untapped source 
for the costume history of the FAtiraid, AyyQbid, 
and—to a lesser extent—the Mamluk periods. In 
particular, the some 750 trousseau lists from the 
Geniza, in combination with ancillary Geniza records, 
offer a wealth of information on the attire of Jewish 
women in mediaeval Egypt, and by extension, the 
attire of Muslim women as well. Information for 
male costume comes from commercial documents, 
but is by no means as extensive or as detailed. 

One fact stands out clearly—that Jewish and 
Muslim women dressed alike during the Fatfmid and 
AyyQbid periods. The Geniza trousseau lists give 
every indication that the restrictive laws of ghiyur 
were not enforced. The same garments are mentioned 
as in the Islamic sources. Thee is no limitation in 
the Geniza as to colour and textile, rather there is 
the greatest variety of hues and diversity of fabrics. 
Jewish women, like their Muslim counterparts (and 
most likely Copts as well) went veiled. 

The Geniza documents show that the bourgeoisie 
consciously or unconsciously tried to imitate the 
modes and mores ol the ruling class. Merchants, for 
example, bestowed khila c and firdx garments upon 
relatives and friends. People of means wore all the 
precious fabrics known to us from the descriptions 
of the Fatimid ceremonies. Over sixty fabrics arc 
mentioned in the Geniza. Of these, forty-six are 
known from the literary sources collected by Serjeant. 
Under the Fatimids and AyyQbids, the mercantile 
class indulged itself in many types of garments. 
The Geniza trousseaux mention almost seventy 
items for women alone. 

The Geniza has revealed the names and consider¬ 
able data for more than two dozen garments which 
were hitherto unknown or only mentioned in isolated 
literary sources without any explanation or descrip¬ 
tion. Among these are the Hiikdniyy a and makJittima, 
both fine dresses; the ka&idia, a dress which first 
appears in late AyyQbid trousseaux and became 
popular in Mamluk times, after which it seems to 
have disappeared; the 'akebtyya, 'ardi, mukallaf, 
and radda, all head scarves or lhawls; and the vasal 
and kha?i, both belts or cummerbunds. 

In addition to new names of garments and textiles, 
the Geniza has provided an entirely new vocabulary 
of patterns and adornments. Many of these designs 
can be correlated with those in manuscript illustra¬ 
tions (see Stillman, The importance of the Cairo 
Geniza manuscripts for the history of mediaeval female 
aUire, in IJMES vii/4 [1976], 579-89). 

There is also considerable new information on 
garments already known. For example, the safsdri 
and the barrakdn, both mantles, which have been 
in attested use in the Maghrib from mediaeval to 
modem times (al-Idrlsl, Nuzhai al-mushtdb, ed. Dozy 
and da Goeje, Leiden 1866, 59; al-'Umarl, Masdlik 
al-ab}dr, tr. Caudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1927, 
125) are shown to have been worn in Fatimid and 
AyyQbid Egypt as well. No doubt they were brought 
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into tho cast after the F&tifiud conquest in 35 8 / 9 ^ 9 - | 
The IhuI*' i, a short, sleeveless tunic, worn by both 
sexes and usually associated with the Arabian 
Peninsula (Doty, Vfoments 56 8), is shown to have 
been a fairly common article of feminine attire in > 
mediaeval Egypt. 

For the information provided by the Genka on 
costume, sec Y. K. Stillman, FemaU attire of Mediae- | 
ml Egypt ; idem, The wardrobe of a Jewish bride in 
mediaeval Egypt, in Studies in Marriage Customs, ed. 
Ben-Ami and Noy, Folklore Research Center Studies, 
iv (Jerusalem 1974). 297-304; eadem, The importance 
of the Cairo Geniza manuscripts for the History of 
mediaeval female attire: eadem, Kctubbot ha-Gcnlza kc- 
Miikbr l\Lvu§h hd-I sks/u i bitne ha-BBnayim, in fjikrt 
Genital Kdkir, ed. M. Friedman, Tel Aviv *980, 
149-60. 

7. The early Turkish dynasties: Saldjuks, 
Ayyubids, Mamluks. The Turkish military 
dynasties that controlled one part or another of the 1 
Middle East from the late sth/nth to the early ! 
ioth/x6th centuries brought with them many CeatTal 
Asian styles, particularly in military and ceremonial 
attire. These, however, were the distinguishing 
costumes of the military- ilite. The fashion of dress 
of the native Arab population was little affected 
at first. M. V. Gorelik {Bli£t\evostolnay& minia- 
tyura XITXIII w. kak ctnografUesky istoTnik, in 
Sovetskuya Elnografya, dxxii/2 (1972], 37 - 5 <>) has at¬ 
tempted to distinguish between two broad complexes 
ol dress throughout the Arab east at this time—the 
western, based on the fusion of Arabian styles with 
those derived from Hellenistic Mediterranean proto¬ 
types, and the eastern, derived from Iranian, Turkish, 
and Inner Asian styles. Syria and Hrifc during this 
period fell generally into the latter category, while 
Egypt, with the exception of the military, fell into the 
former. 

Throughout much of this period, the typical outer 
garment hr a member of the ruling class was any one 
of a variety of coats (afc6iy<i). These were worn over 
the usual layers of undershirts, the most common of 
which was the kamdiiln. The undershirt was normally 
hidden by the outer garments, except in southern 
‘Irak where it was cut long to extend below the coat 
above it. 

The Saldjdk* and Ayyubids preferred the so-called 
Turkish coats (al-akbiya al-turkiyya), the hem of 
which crossed the chest in a diagonal from right to 
left. The Mamlilk Amirs wore the Tartar coats ( al- 
akbiya al-talariyya) with the hern crossing the oppo¬ 
site way. Over the coat was worn a belt of metal 
plaquettes {hiy&sa) or a sash (band). Al-MakrizI 
(Kh'M ii. 99) identifies the hiyusa with the ancient 
minfaka, and states that there was a special market 
ia Cairo (sii* al-haw&Hsiyyin) devoted to the sale 
and manufacture of these belts. (For a finely pre¬ 
served specimen of the |i iya$a, see Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, PI. IX.) 

For members of the upper classes, the sleeves of 
their coat were frequently indicative of rank and 
social status. The longer and more ample the sleeves, 
the higher the standing of the wearer. 

The illustrations from Makdmdl, K. al-Agkdnl, 
and K. al-Diryak manuscripts irom this period attest 
a wide variety of caps and turban styles. The normal 
headgear of the military class was a stiff cap with a 
triangular front. It was sometimes trimmed with fur 
(sharbush), and sometimes had a small kerchief 
bound around it to iorm a sort of turban (tak^fifa). 
The other most common cap was the kalawia which 
was usually yellow under the Ayyubids, yellow and : 


red under the early Mamluks, and later red only 
(Mayer, Mamluk costume, 29). 

The b*bd y and the ^harbdth were so much the dis¬ 
tinctive mark of a Muslim knight that even a Crusader 
was prepared to wear them as a gesture of friendship 
to $al£b al Din (Ibn al-Athlr, xii, 51-a). 

Under the Mamliiks, two popular short sleeved 
coats were the bughlufdk (also bvth.lut&k) and the 
salldriyya. These were mode of a variety of fabrics 
and frequently were lined with fur. Such a coat was 
sometimes worn under an ample outer robe (fara&iy- 
ya). 

Eventually, some of the garments which were at 
first the mark of the military aristocracy were imi¬ 
tated by the middle classes. The bughlufdk, for 
example, appears in several Genka documents. 

The only comprehensive study of the attire of any 
of the dynasties of this period Is L. A. Mayer. Mamluk 
costume, where there is an extensive bibliography. 
Shorter, general studies include: Mayer, al-Azya 3 fi 
'l-ayydm al-wusfd, in al-Kulliyya (1932), 43 8 * 49 : 
idem, Saracenic arms and artnor, in Al, x (1943). *-* 2 ; 
M. V. Gorelik, cp.cit. (men's dress only). ‘A. M. 
Macjjid, Nufum datiUl saldjin al-Mamdlik wa- 
rusCmuhtim fi Miff, ii, Cairo 1967, 64-87, has a 
chapter on Mamluk attire which, however, adds 
little to Mayer’s work. 

8. The Ottoman period (to early modern 
times). As far as the costume history of the region 
is concerned, the Ottoman conquest of the Arab 
East in the early ioth/i6th century marked a con¬ 
tinuation of the preceding period, rather than an 
abrupt change. Ceremonial and military dress 
remained Turkish (see below, section iv). Some Otto¬ 
man fashions were adopted by members of the urban 
61 lte, as for example, the Turkish-style kaftan for 
men and the long, tightJy-fitted coat known as the 
yelek for women. Turkish synonyms came into 
common use for certain items of clothing alongside, 
but not necessarily replacing, the native Arabic 
equivalents (e.g. Takshit for sirtvdl and yashmak for 
burku *). But on the whole, Arab styles and Arabic 
terminology prevailed. The vestimentary system 
remained essentially the same. 

Outside of the principal, metropolitan seats of ad¬ 
ministration, distinct regional styles predominated. 
These regional distinctions were of minor differences 
in cut (e.g. sleeves, opening for the neck, ampleness, 
and length) and not-so-minor differences in decorative 
details such as embroidery, colour, fabric pattern, 
fastenings, trimining, etc., rather than in the basic 
garments themselves. The ex lent of the fine details in 
variation in basic costumes throughout the Ottoman 
East in the last century is apparent from the im¬ 
portant photograph album of Haindy Bey and M. tie 
Lauuay, Les costumes populaires dc la Turquie en 
1873, Constantinople 1873. 

Regional distinctions were—and this remains true 
today in those places where traditional costumes are 
still worn—most striking in female attire. Men’s 
clothing was more or less uniform throughout much 
of the Middle East during the Ottoman period. This 
was due in part to tho fact that men were physically 
and socially more mobile than women and came to 
have a more pan-Middlc Eastern style of dress. Thus 
when a plate from E. W. Lane’s Manners and customs 
of the modern Egyptians (London 1836) appeared in 
a book on Syria with the added caption "A Syrian 
gentleman with pipe aud inkwell, ca. i860", the in¬ 
accuracy was only minor. 

9. The last one hundred years: the impact 
of the West on traditional Middle Eastern 
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diess. The ever-increasing Western economic, 
political, and cultural penetration into the Middle 
East in the second half of the 19th and the first 
half of the 20th century had a marked impact on the 
costume history of the region. Over the past hundred 
years a gradual abandoning of traditional, loose- 
fowing garments has been taking place in favour 
of Western tailored clothes. The transition was slow 
at first and did not take place in every place and 
among all groups at the same time. 

The first group in the Arab East who began in 
large numbers to abandon traditional attire were the 
westernised Christian and Jewish prot 6 g 4 s of the for¬ 
eign powers. The civil emancipation of non-Muslims 
during the Tan?imdl [fp,] period and the expansion 
of missionary schools and European businesses 
accelerated the process. 

Most Christian and Jewish women abandoned the 
veil a full generation or more before their Muslim 
counterparts. One factor which facilitated their 
abandoning the veil so much earlier was that the 
segregation of women in the non-Muslim communities 
was never as strict as it was among Muslims, nor 
was the non-Muslims' style of veiling quite as total 
even in the preceding centuries (see e.g. Y. K. Still¬ 
man, The costume of the Jewish woman in Morocco, 
in Aspects of Jewish folklore, ed. D. Noy, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1979}. 

By the end of the 19th century, the "to veil or not 
to veil” question had become one of the burning 
issues for modernist reformers such as KSsim Amin 
(see his Tobrtr al-mar'a, Cairo 1901). It also became a 
burning issue for the small but growing Egyptian 
feminist movement. Hudi J&a^r&wl, the famous 
Egyptian feminist, is supposed to have solemnly 
cast her veil into the Mediterranean as she returned 
home in 1923 from 0 women’s congress in Rome 
(A. H. Hourani, The vanishing veil: a challenge to 
the old order, in UNESCO Courier [January 1956], 
37). Her symbolic action was soon followed by many 
upper and upper-middle class women, but not by 
women of the lower-middle class, whicn remained the 
last stronghold of tradition (see Y. K. Stillman. 
Attitudes toward women in traditional Near Eastern 
societies, in .S. D. Goitein Festschrift, i, ed. S. Morag, 
I. Ben-Ami and N. A. Stillman, English-language 
volume, Jerusalem i 98 r, 345-60). 

Muslim men abandoned traditional attire more 
rapidly than Muslim women. This is due to the 
male s greater physical and social mobility, as noted 
above. The first Muslim men to adopt the European 
mode of dress were members of the bureaucracy 
and the upper class who were in direct contact with 
westerners and who, in many cases, had visited 
Europe. Such individuals were referred to as “west¬ 
ernise rs" (Ar. mutajarnadjun) and "westernised 
gentry” (Turk, alafranga celeb tier). Throughout the 
19th century they remained a small minority. 
However, after the First World War the change 
became rapid (see e.g. R. Tresse, L'evolution du 
costume des citadins syrotibanais depuis un slide, 
in La Geographic, Ixx [1938J, 1-16, 76-82; idem, 
revolution du costume des ciladines en Syrie depuis 
le XIX « slide, in La Geographic, Ixxi-lxxii (1939?. 
257 - 7 >. 29 - 40 ). 

One aspect of the male wardrobe that has resisted 
change even where the transition to Western attire 
has been more or less complete is the headgear. It 
is still common to see men dressed in a Western suit, 
wearing a (akiyya, a tarbush, or a kSfiyya. This is 
due to the traditional importance of covering the 
head and to the fact that the headcovering (origin¬ 


ally the turban) was considered a badge of Islam. 
The kifiyya, which was in the last century most 
commonly worn by Bedouin and peasants in many 
parts of the Middle East, has in recent years taken 
on a nationalist connotation comparable to that 
of the fe 7 . in Ottoman Turkey under the Young 
Turks. The chequered kdfiyya is today the badge 
of the Palestinian commandoes (see Y. K. Stillman, 
Palestinian costume and jewelry, Albuquerque 1979, 
r6). The traditional Hntdma is now worn almost 
exclusively by members of the c ulama > in the Middle 
East (although in the Maghrib, and in particular in 
Morocco, it is still commonly worn ever by men who 
have adopted Western dress. See below, section ii. 

Outside the major cities, traditional costumes 
are still commonly worn, but they are loosing ground 
rapidly in many places. Even among some Bedouin, 
European garments are gradually displacing tradi¬ 
tional clothing (see L. Stein, Beduinen, in Mit- 
Icilungen aus dem Museum fur V biker k unde n» 
Leipzig [1962!, 41-2). The one area which has success¬ 
fully maintained its traditional style of dress in 
all levels of society is the Arabian Peninsula. 

Any sort of country-by-country survey of the tra¬ 
ditional garments still worn—or worn until recently— 
in the Arab Fast would be outside the scope of this 
article. Western travellers to the Middle East over the 
past two-and-a-half centimes have provided lengthy 
and detailed descriptions of native costumes. In 
addition to these, there hav# appeared in recent 
years a number of scholarly monographs on various 
aspects of Middle Eastern costume (see BibL). 

What follows is the alphabetical glossary of some 
of the more common articles of clothing still worn in 
the Arab East in the 20th century: 

GLOSSARY 

c « 4 d > , c *M > a: coat, shoulder mantle, worn by both 
sexes (Arabian Peninsula, Egypt, ‘Ixftfc, Syria- 
Palestine) 

t akdl : ringed cord or rope fo go over the head scarf, 
worn by men (Ar. Pen., lr., Syr.-Pal.) 
c antarl: a lilted vest ranging from short to knee 
length, worn by women (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 
t arakiyya\ skull cap, often embroidered, worn by 
both sexes by itself or under the head-dress (Ar. 
Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.); called € orak£in in ‘Irik 
l a$ba: fo'ded scarf worn by women (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 
bdbQdi. bdbash: oriental slippers of soft leather (Ar. 

Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 
badan: cotton or silk man's gown (Ar. Pen.) 
hawjfe, tamig: a wide-sleeved man's coat (Ar. Pen., 
lr., Syr.-Pal.) 

Mgf: mantle, jacket, worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.J 
brim : ringed cord or rope to go over the head scarf, 
syn. with *ahdl (Syr.-Pal.); binding for loin cloth, 
syn. with kahw (Ar. Pen.) 

bird, bur da: heavy woollen wrap usually worn by 
men (Ar. Pen., Eg.) 

frur*tu: woollen hooded cloak worn by men, im¬ 
ported from the Maghrib (Eg.) 
hurt**: woman's face veil (Ar. Pen., Eg., Syr.- 
Pal.) 

bii}A: variety of *oW* made in N. Syria (Syr.-Pal.) 
biijAi, ptis/ji: black face veil worn by women (lr.) 
('akstir, &ak&ir: Turkish-style pantaloons, under¬ 
drawers. worn by both sexes (Eg.. Syr.-Pal.) 
Admit: a woman's jacket with short sleeves, syn. with 
Utkffra (Syr.-Pal.) 

diffiyya: a heavy winter cloak for men (Eg.) 
dilft: the patched garment of §flfls, also worn by 
clowns (Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 
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ijaUdbiyya: the loose body shirt still commonly 
worn by men in Egypt. 

HiUdya-. embroidered diubba, a wedding costume 
may be a dress or a coat depending upon the 
region, worn by women (Syr.*Pal.); a man's 
marriage kafidn (Yemeni 

djubba: a coat-like outer garment worn by both 
sexes (Ar. Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

dxukfia- a wide-sleeved coat worn by men 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

durrd'a: a woman's outer coat, open in front, some¬ 
times syn. with d^ubba (Syr.-Pal.) 
farad±iyya: a long-s!eeve<t roan’s robe (Eg.) 
farmaliyya : a woman's dress (Syr.-Pal.) 
farudiyya: a square kerchief bound around the cap 
by women (Eg.) 

fas: the Turkish fez, synonym for the red larbus A • 
(Ar. Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 
fnsldn : a woman’s dress fEg., Syr.-Pal.) 
fufa: embroidered kerchief hung from the waist 
sash by men (Ir.) 

gkabani, gka&dniyya: head scarf with an embroidered ! 

pattern of lozenges, worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) < 
zhud/a: large head shawl for women, worn h the i 
Hebron area (Syr.-Pal.) 

habara: dark, silky enveloping outer wrap for women 
(Ar. Pen., Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

hakw: binding for waist wrapper worn by both 
sexes fAr. Pen.) 

hiyd$a: cloth belt with silver plaque in the centre, 
worn by men (Syr.-Pal.) 

fiizdm: a belt or sash worn about the waist by both i 
sexes (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

Itulalliyya: a large dark wrap wound around the 
body with the upper parts pulled down over the 
shoulders and secured with pins (Eg.) 
ikddda: a white kaftyya worn in summer (Syr.-Pal.) 
i ifSba: headband worn by women (Ar. Pen., Eg., 
Syr.-Pal.) 

i£ddd: woven, woollen belt, worn by both sexes | 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

itb: a loose gown worn by women (Ar. Pen.) 
ix&r: n large, enveloping body wrap for women (Eg., 1 
Syr.-Pal.) 

ki/iyya, kiifiyya: head scarf worn by both sexes (Ar. 
Pen., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

kaJUn, A uftdn: ample, full-length robe, buttoned ' 
down the front, with long sleeves, worn by both 
sexes (Ar. Pea., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 
kamar: a broad belt often red in colour, worn by 
men (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

kamtj. kamlja: shirt-like dress wont by both sexes 
(Ar. Pen., Kg.. Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 
kkalaka : a womans dress (Ar. Pen., Syr.-Pal.) I 
khaludhyya: a variety of l abd i made in Has bay a 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

kkirfia: veil, head scarf, worn by women (Syr.-Pal.); | 
also syn. with dilfe of 2>0f!s 
ihuff: short boots or leather outer socks (Ar. Pen., 
Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 
k£umr: a man's belt (Ir.) 
ktbr: a variety of t±ax>b (Syr.-Pal.) 
kubrdn: a jacket with long, wide sleeves, worn by 
both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 

kumbdx: overgarment, gown, made of striped silk, 
worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 
turf, fir?; a metallic cap or crown, often studded 
with jewels, worn on top of a woman's headdress 
(Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

la/fa: man’s turban cloth (Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 
laf&Hf : long bands of cloth attached 10 a hat and 
in which woman's hair is wrapped (Syr.-Pal.) 
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Idsa : a woman's head scarf of white silk or cotton 
net into which flat metal strips have been dccora- 
tively hammered (Syr.-Pal.) 
libds: pants, underpants, worn by both sexes (Ar. 
Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

libda, labbdda : a felt cap worn by men (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 
madra/ia : a variety of ifaawb worn by Jordanian 
women (Syr.-Pal.) 

nut&nina: head scarf worn by Bedouin women (Ar. 
Pen.) 

mandU: a woman's head scarf, veil (Syr.-Pal.); an 
embroidered kerchief hung from the waist sash 
by men (Ir.) 

tncx l raka: syn. with l arafiiyya (Ar. Pen.) 

mar hub: pointed men's shoes of thick red morocco 

(Kg.) 

tnashla: a variety of *<*M 3 made in Baghdad (Ir.) 
mast: long stocking of soft, yellow leather, inner shoe 
worn by both sexes (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 
masumt a fine t aM y of white wool for men, produced 
in Baghdad (Ir.) 

m<ux, inaxd, mizz: syn. with mast (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 
milftafa: a large, enveloping outer wrap worn by 
women (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 

min^afa: a large, white head veil for women (Syr.- 
Pal.) 

miMtydn: a jacket worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 
ntudarrabiyya: a peasant woman's jacket (Syr.-Pal.) 
ntukla : a very wide turban worn by < ulamd > (Eg.) 
muld*a: a large, enveloping outer wrap worn by 
women (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir., Syr -Pal.) 
musayyafia: a silk kaftyya (Syr.-Pal.) 
no*/: a general word for shoe used throughout the 
Middle East 

sabla : a loose gown worn by women, synonymous 
with Ikarb (Eg.) 

$aff *: a small embroidered bonnet trimmed with 
coins, worn by women (Syr.-Pal.) 
sakxi: a woollen or velvet coat for women (Syr.-Pal.) 
salfa: a jacket worn by both sexes (Syr.-Pal.) 
dtabdblikiyya: a variety of ‘aid’ made In Hasbaya 
(Syr.-Pal) 

shaJJa. a man's leather bolt (Syr.-Pal.) 
shdl: a woman's shawl, usually of wool (Ar. Pen., 
Eg., Ir., Syr.-Pal.) 

shalwdr: synonymous with sirwdl (Ir.) 
shambar: a large veil common to the Hebron area 
and southern Palestine 

Sha'riyya : a black face veil of goat's wool or horse 
hair, worn by women (Ir., Syr.-Pal ) 

§hish: the winding cloth of a turban (Syr.-Pal.) 
&l$hiyyti: a variety of (Eg.); a skull cap 

worn beneath the larbdsb (Syr.-Pal) 
shaftva: Bethlehem married woman’s hat 
ihawdar, skaiv£har: a black, enveloping outer wrap 
for women (Ar. Pen., Ir.) 

shintiydn: woman’s pants or pantaloons (Eg., Syr.- 
Pal) 

shut/a: a head scarf of Bedouin women (Ar. Pen., 
Syr.-Pal.) 

shtttcayhi, shuttayhiyya : woman’s belt, usually woven 
of goat's hair, quite ornate, worn mainly in South¬ 
ern Palestine 

tidriyya; sleeveless vest worn by both sexes (Ir., 
Syr.-Pal.) 

simddti: bonnet-like hat trimmed with coins most 
common to women of Ramallah (Syr.-Pal); a 
man’s headcloth (Ir.) 

fudayra: a short, sleeveless vest, worn by men (Eg.) 
Idbyya: the common skull cap worn by both sexes 
alone or under the head dress (Ar. Pen., Eg., Ir.. 
Syr.-Pal.) 
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ta£rira: short-sleeved jacket worn by both sexes 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

(anfur, tarfur: a high conical cap resembling a mitre, 
worn by $Qf 1 s (Eg., Syr.-Pal.); a high pointed 
woman's headdress of wood, horn, or metal, once 
very common among the Druze (Syr.-Pal.) 
tarbi'a: a woman's head scarf or veil (Syr.-Pal.) 
farba: a large, dark head veil that hangs all the way 
down the back, worn by women (Eg.) 

Ihawb: basic tunic worn by both sexes throughout 
the Middle East; a woman's dress (Eg., Syr.-Pal.) 
tikka: draw-string lor sirwdl, used throughout the 
Middle East 

i cukd, wukdya, aitkd : terms designating a variety of 
women’s bonnets, usually decorated with coii\s 
(Syr.-Pal.) 

yashmak: Tuikish-styie veil, frequently syn. with 
burku* (Eg.. Syr.-Pal.) 

yelek: a woman's long coat, tightly fitting (Eg., 
Syr.-Pal.); a long vest worn by both sexes (Ir.) 
zunndr: a belt, usually made of a folded scarf, worn 
by both men and women (Syr.-Pal.) 

Bibliography, for a detailed bibliography on 
Middle Eastern costume that includes both travel 
and scholarly literature, see Y. K. Stillman, Pales¬ 
tinian costume and jewelry, Albuquerque 1 979, 130- 
8; in addition: R. Ari6, Motes sur Ic costume en 
£gypte dans la premihe moitil du XIX * silcle, in 
RE I, xi (1968), 201-13; J- S. Buckingham, Travels 
in Mesopotamia, London 1827; idem, Egypt and 
Palestine, New York 1838; J- L. Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, London 1822; 
idem, Notes on the Bedcuins and Wskdbys, London 
1830; idem, Travels in Arabia, London 1829; 
M. Chchab, lx costume au Liban , in Bulletin du 
Musie dc Beyrouth, vi, no. 6 (1942*3). 47*79 (useful 
historical survey); G. Cyr, Lebanese and Syrian 
costume, Beirut, n-d.; G. Dal man, Arbeit tend Sitte 
in Paldstina, 7 vols., repr. Hildesheiin 1964 (vol. v 
is a basic source for information on costume); 
W. al-Dj&dir, al-XfaUbis al-sha'biyya Ji 'l^Irdk, 
Silsilat al-FunQn, i. Baghdad n.d. (valuable study, 
with good sketches); YV. A. Fairservis, Costumes 
oj the East, Riverside, Conn. 1971 (a popular in¬ 
troduction, but still useful for the scholar): M. C. 
Keatinge, Costumes oj the Levant, Beirut 1955; 
E. W. Lane, Manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, (contains some of the most detailed 
descriptions of traditional costumes to be found 
anywhere, fine engravings); J. I_ecerf, La ertse 
vest i merit air e dapres-guerre en Syria d'apres la 
literature populaire, in Bulletin du Comiil tie 
VAfrique Fran false, Renseignements coloniaux, 
xlviii (1938), 45-7; A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, Kais. 
Akad. der Wiss., Ethnol. Reise, iii (Vienna 1908); 
L. Stein, Abdallah bei den Beduinen, Leipzig 1964; 
R. Stein, Frauen im Irak, in Mitleil. aus dew Mus. 
Jiir Vblkcikunde, Leipzig 1962 (superficial); M. 
Tilke, Oriental costumes, London 1922 (a funda¬ 
mental study); idem, Kostiimschnitte und Gewand - 
Jormen, Tubingen 1948. (Y. K. Stillman) 

ii. — The Muslim West 

The Muslim West, which in the Middle Ages in¬ 
cluded Spain and Sicily as well as North Africa, be¬ 
longs generally to the Arabo-Mediterranean vesti. 
mentary system, whose common unifying factors are 
rectangular tunics and loose outer wraps. Within this 
system, however, there has always beon a great deal 
of regional, ethnic, and socio-economic variation. 
The Maghrib has been noted since the time of the 
Arab conquest in the second half of the xst/7th cen¬ 


tury lor its own particular styles in dress, as in 
other aspects of material culture. The reasons for 
this can be conveniently summarised as follows: 
(1) the physical distance of the Maghrib from the 
Muslim-Arab heartlands; fa) the indigenous Berber 
element, which always remained strong; (3) in the 
case of Spain, the large native Iberian population 
and the propinquity of Christian territory; (4) the 
absence of the Persian kdiib class; and (5) the very 
late arrival of the Turks in Tunisia and Algeria 
(and their total absence from Morocco). 

Since much of the information concerning mediae¬ 
val Arab costume—nomenclature, style, customs 
and institutions—applies to the Maghrib! centres 
of urban culture in the Middle Ages, this article 
will deal only briefly with this period, concentrating 
on the uniquely Maghrib! aspects of its costume 
history. Most of the article will deal with the period 
extending from the later Middle Ages to modern 
times, or approximately the last 700 years, which, 
it should be pointed out, has been the subject of 
more study than that devoted to Middle Eastern 
costume history for all period*; combined. A glossary 
and au extensive bibliography by country follow at 
the end. 

1. Pro-Islamic foundations of Magljnb! 
costume. When the Arabs conquered North Africa, 
Punic and Byzantine influences were still alive in the 
cities and towns. The countryside may also have had 
some Punic elements, but was overwhelmingly—if 
not exclusively—Berber. Even in Classical times, 
North Africa was noted for its distinctive style of 
dress. Greek and Roman authors considered tho 
natives to be barbarians because they wore only an 
animal skin draped over the left shoulder covering 
the front and back. Garments of soft leather reminis¬ 
cent of fildli, the soft leather from goatskin (which 
in European languages is called morocco, maroquiu, 
etc.) were also mentioned as being worn, and indeed, 
some archaeological remnants have been found (see 
S. Gsell, Histoire ancient is de VAfrique du Nord, Paris 
1927, 22-38, where numerous sources are cited). Both 
this simple style of draping and the use of leather 
garments continued among the Berbers well into 
modem times. 

The most striking feature of North African clothing 
in Roman eyes was the flowing, unbelted tunic- 
Roman and Byzantine sources mention the uncinched 
tunic frequently and in the same attributive way 
that they note the trousers of the European and 
Asiatic barbarians. Thus, for example, Virgil speaks 
of hie nomadum genus et discinetos Mulcibtr A Jr os 
{Aeneid, viii, 724), and Corippus, the bth-century 
poet of the Byzantine reconquest, says even more ex¬ 
plicitly: Nec tunicas rnanieis ornant sua brachia 
Mauri/Insita non ullis stringuntur cingula bullisf 
Distinclique . . . ( Johannidos , ii, 130-2). The basic 
Maghrib! tunics such as the Tunisian kmadidia, the 
Algerian t abdya, and the Moroccan gandura all fit 
this type. Though ample and uncinched, the tunics of 
the pre-lslamic period seemed to have been short, not 
falling below the thigh. Similar short, simple gar¬ 
ments were common in Berber areas such as the 
Moroccan Rif and the Algerian Mz 5 b into the early 
20th century. 

Another distinctive feature of North African 
attire which continued to be a hallmark of Maghrib! 
stylo in the Islamic period is the hooded cloak, called 
burnus ( brrnus ) in Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and salham 
and ahhnif and less commonly brrnus in Morocco. 
Gsell ( op.cit p. vi, 24-6) sees the origin of the burnus 
in the saguw, the simple wool cloak worn by the 
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Roman legionnaire. E. F. Gauthier [Le passf di 
I'Afrique du Hord: Us sticks obscurs, repr. Paris 1952, 
148 f.) point to an even more similar garment, the 
pacnula, a travelling cloak to which a hood ( cucullus) 
was generally attached. Philologkally, the word 
bums is probably derived from Greek and Latin 
birrvs (S. Fraenkel, Die aramaischen FremdtcOrtcr itn 
Arabischcn, repr. Hildesheim 1962, 50 f., where an 
interesting connection is made with sagum on p. 51, 
a. 2). The term burnus existed in early Islamic Arabia, 
where it usually designated a bonnet [see libAs. i]. 
The North African humus-cloak was palpably dif¬ 
ferent. When the Arabs invaded the Maghrib, they 
distinguished between two great Berber groups, whom 
they called the BarSnis and the Butr (Ibn KbaldQn, 
K Ibar, vi, 89 f.). W. Margate (Articles cl confircnccs, 
Paris 1961, 74) has suggested very plausibly—al¬ 
beit with caution—that these names might reflect 
not genealogical or ethnic groups, but rather physical 
appearance; i.e., those Berbers who wore hooded 
garments (bardnis), and those who wore short gar¬ 
ments ibulr), most likely without hoods. The ubiquity 
of humus in the Maghrib may originally have been due 
to the fact that the Berbers in Antiquity and for 
the first few centuries under Islam wore no caps or 
headcloths (e.g. Ibn Khaldun, */6*r, vi, 89; wa-ru>- 
usuhum fi 'l-ghdlib hdsira). Furthermore, some Ber¬ 
bers shaved all or part of the head (Gsell, op.cit., 
16-18, for classical sources; cf. also Ibn Khaldun. 
t Ibar . vi, 89; tra-rubkamd yataWhadunakd bi 'I-balk). 

One last distinctive feature that may be traced 
back to pre-Islamic times is the large wrapping cloth 
used as an outer garment by both men and women 
(albeit in quite different ways) from Libya to Moroc¬ 
co. This wrap which is known by various names, the 
most common in Arabic being fitVik, ksd*. and bar - 
rakdn, and in Berber a*aban, akhufi. afag&t. lahaykt. 
and many others. Gsell suggests that this primitive 
garment has its origins in two wraps commonly worn 
in Roman North Africa, the lodix and the stragula 
{op. at., 29, n. 6). The poet Corippus speaks of 
tho rough wrap which the natives of North Africa 
wore thrown over the shoulder and enveloping the 
arms ( Johatmidos , ii, 134 f-: Horrida siibstrictus 
dependent slragula membris/Ex inner is demissa iaccl 
...), Ibn KhaldQn also says that most Berbers vrap 
themselves with a kisa* that is thrown over the 
shoulder (‘/bar, vi, 89: yashtamiluna ’ l-satnmd * bi 
'l-aksiya). Later F.uropcan travellers also took note 
of this rather incommodious fashion (see G. Marpais, 
Costume d‘Alger, 23-30, where numerous sources are 
cited). In Islamic times, the ancient Berber wrap 
came to be associated with its Arabian counterparts, 
the txdr, milbafa, etc. Insofar as it was used as a 
veil for women, it overlapped with eastern fashions. 
However, it seems clear from the sources and from 
the modem witness that the Maghribl man’s was, and 
remained, quite different in the way it was draped. 

2. Maghribl costume during the early and 
high Middle Ages. The Arabs looked upon the 
Maghrib as a colonial territory even more than they 
did the conquered lands of the Middle East. There was 
almost nothing in the cultures of North Africa or 
Spain to command even their grudging respect or to 
stimulate a desire for emulation. They therefore 
adopted little or nothing from the native costume 
during the first century or so of their rule. The fashion 
of the urban dlite was Arab. A child’s tunic dating 
back to the earliest Islamic period which is now in 
the possession of the Bardo Museum in Tunis is 
very similar to garments from the same time in the 
Coptic Museum in Cairo (see M. Fendri, Un vttemenl 


itlamique ancien an Musk du Bardo, in AJrit/x. ii 
(1967-8], 241-71). The 4th/roth-century geographer 
al-Mufcaddas! (239) observed that Maghribls dressed 
in the Egyptian fashion ( tca-bi 'l-Maghrib rusQmuhton 
mifriyya —that rusum here refers to custom in 
dress is clear from the continuation of the text). 
The many references to clothing in Ifrlkiya collected 
by H. R. Idris for the 4th-6th/xoth-x2th centuries 
correlate fairly well with what is known of Middle 
F.astem attire during that period (Idris, La Berbfrie 
Oriental* sous les ZiruUs, Paris 1962, ii, 594-600). The 
only items that were distinctly Magjpibl were the 
Aisd\ the kuniyya (from Bcrb. takersit ; sec Doty, 
\'elements, 380-2) which was a simple winding cloth 
for the head, and akrdk (sing. &urk) t native cork-soled 
sandals (Dozy, Vilements, 362 f.; idem, Suppl., ii, 
334; Idris, op.cit., 597; cf. Sp. alcorquc). According 
to al-MufcaddasI {op.cit., 239), even the traditional 
Arab ridd * was worn draped like a kisd* or humus. 

The early Umayyad amirs in Spain tried as best 
they could to maintain the material culture of Syria, 
and it may be salely assumed that the dress of the 
small Arab dlite and their epigones (musta*ribilti) 
remained generally faithful to the styles of the 
Damascus caliphate. Tho newer Islamic styles with 
their oriental influences became the fashion of the 
upper classes when the c IrAV* singer Zirylb [g.v.] 
arrived at the court of Cordova in 207/822, where 
he established himself as the Andalusian Petronius. 
He was not only the arbiter eUgantiarum in regard 
to the cut, colour, and fabric of clothes, but establish¬ 
ed the proper season for each outfit (al-Makfcarl, 
Analeetes, ii, 88, citing Ibn tfayyfln). It was he who 
established the djubba as the standard robe for both 
sexes. One eastern fashion which only took limited 
root in Spain was the wearing of tUo turban {Hmdma), 
which was reserved mainly tor the fukahi'. Bare 
heads or heads crowned with a red or green wool cap 
[ghifdra] were commonplace for much of the Spanish 
population of all classes. Most of the figures that 
appear in the genre scenes on carved ivory pyxes 
from Umayyad Spain appear to be bareheaded (see 
c.g. E. Kiihncl, Islamic art and architecture, Ithaca, 
N.V. 1966, PI. 12a; W. M. Watt and P. Cachia, 
A history of Islamic Spain, Edinburgh 1955, Pis. 5 
and 7)- The kalansutra and tho \aylasdn were also 
in vogue after the arrival of Ziry&b (for details on 
both, sec ubAs, section 1). The last LAmirid frddjib 
‘Abd al-Rabm&n Sanchuclo increased hb already 
great unpopularity in 399/1009 by ordering courtiers 
to wear turbans in the style worn by the Berber 
military (Ibn ‘IJh&rl, Hi, 48)- The style was soon 
abandoned when two mouths later his rule came to 
its violent end. 

There was with the passage of time considerable 
intermingling of styles between the Christian North 
and the Muslim South. Tho Spanish peasant's frock, 
sayo, in Ar. f^dya (from Lat. sagutn) was commonly 
worn in the countryside (Ldvi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., iii, 425; Dozy, ViUmenis, 212 f.). Soldiers 
wore a scarlet cape (kabd J ) similar to that worn in 
Christian territory (Ldvi-Provengal, op. cit., iii, 
429; Dozy, op.cit., 360; obviously derived from 
Sp. capo or capa and not from Pcrs. habd, concerning 
which sec libas, sections x and 3). Oriental fashion 
progesssively gave way -perhaps as a partial 
corollary to the Reconquista—to a uniquely Anda¬ 
lusian style or cut {toffV). By the 7th/i3th century, 
an Easterner in the turban and robes of the Levant 
was regarded as a curiosity (Ldvi-Provenial, op. cit., 
ill, 492). 

It is interesting to note that although Muslim 
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women in Spain wore the various veils used in the 
Middle East, such as the khimdr, burku <, mikna'a, 
and txdr (see e.g. H. Pdrts, La pofsi* andalouse, 
en Arab* clasixque an XI • siicU*, Paris 1953, 179, 
x8o, 329), they were not always too strict about it. 
The poet al-Ramadl saw the beautiful J<halwa at 
the Bab al-'AHirln, a popular gathering place 
for women in Cordova, and fell in love with her at 
first sight. Although she was unveiled, he did not 
know whether she was slave or free (Ibn Harm, Jawh 
al-hamdma, ed. IJ.K. al-$ayrafl, Cairo n.d., 22 f.). 
The roguish Ibn Kuzmin [f.v.] tells of a married 
Berber woman he met and with whom he had ail 
affair. She is described as wearing only a garland on 
her head (J. T. Monroe, Hispano-Arabic poetry. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1974. 265). Jurists com¬ 
plain of the heretical innovation among the common 
people whereby a man allows his wife or fiancee to 
unveil in front of someone other than an immediate 
male relative (Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahlf, Risdia fl dddb al- 
h\sba tea 'l-muhtasib, tr. R. Arid, in Hesp/ns-Tamuda, 
i [1960], 32). This laxity may have been due to the 
influence of the large non-Muslim population or of 
the considerable Berber element, or both. Even 
women who were normally veiled would bare their 
faces when in mourning (see e.g. Pdr^s, op. cit., 103; 
also Ibn ‘Abdun, Risdla Ji 'I kculd' tra 'l-ftisba, tr. 
Ldvi-Provencal, Seville tnusubnane an dibul du XII * 
sUclc, Paris 1947, 39, para. 33). 

3. The Berber Empires and their successor 
states. Middle Eastern influences in Maj&ribt dress 
— as in other aspects of material culture—declined 
greatly from the late 5th/nth century onward. In¬ 
digenous Berber and Spanish influences became 
stronger than ever. The major factors in the in¬ 
creasing “Berberisatioo’' and “Andalusianisation" 
were the rise of extensive Berber empires that united 
the Maghrib with what remained of Muslim Spain. 
This occurred at a time of growing isolation, when 
the Arab East was coming under the rule of Turkish 
military regimes with their own language, customs, 
and style of dress [see lib as, section x] and when 
the arteries of communication between Maghrib 
and Masljriljc, though by no means cut, were not as 
smooth as in preceding centuries, because of the war, 
instability, and the overall decline of Muslim sea 
power, Lastly, the urban centres of high culture in 
I/rtyiya which had set the fashion for much of Korth 
Africa were in ruins after the invasion of the Banu 
llilal Bedouin. Further west, Morocco was a centre 
of power and Spain a centre of culture. Once united, 
they would become the focal point of style for the 
rest of the Maghrib. 

The rise of the Almoravids paralleled in a sense a 
contemporary phenomenon in the East. They were 
a non-Arab ruling dlite who wore their own dis¬ 
tinguishing uniform. They dressed in Saharan Berber 
fashion, and are described as being untouched by 
Mediterranean civilisation (al-Bakrl, K. al-Mughr\b 
Ji jhxkr bxldd l/rikiya tr4 'l-Maghrxb, ed. de Slane, 
Algiers 1857, 164 L; also Ibn Khaldun, < Ibar, vi, 
181). The main feature setting the Alxaoravids apart 
from their subjects was their face veil ( litham [f.v.], 
which masked the lower half of their face), hence 
their nickname of al-mulaththamun. Ibn Khaldun 
(*/ 6 ar, vi, 197 L) notes that many Saharan people 
were iln even in his own day. The style 

was essentially the same as that of the modern 
Tuaregs. Almoravid dress was not for the subject 
population. In fact, Ibn c AbdQn [op. cit., 61 ff., 
para- 56) warns against permitting even the other 
Berbers in the service of the Almoravids to wear the 


Uthdm in the streets of Seville because of the fear 
It struck in the population. The Almoravids also 
wore the c irndma and brrtius. There were some Anda¬ 
lusians who donned these items in order to ingratiate 
themselves with their new masters, even though 
their own compatriots laughed at them (Ibn Abb 5 r, 
al-[Iulla al-siyani*, in Dozy, Rccherchcs 9 , i, p. li). 

The Andalusians found little to copy from the 
Almoravids. However, the latter found a great deal 
worthy of emulation in Spanish civilisation. Under 
Almoravid rule, Andalusian culture spread into 
Morocco together with, certainly, Andalusian fash¬ 
ions. This movement of styles across the Straits of 
Gibraltar mainly from north 10 south would continue 
under the Alniohads and in varying degrees under 
their successors. 

The rise of the Almohads had a more direct and 
lasting influence on Mag^ribl costume history. The 
Mahdl Ibn TOmart’s [?.u.J puritanism extended to 
matters ol dress. His biographer al-Baydljak relates 
that on his return homo from the Hast, the Mahdf up¬ 
braided the people of Bicjjfiya for wearing sandals 
with gilded laces (al-ahr&k al zarr&riyya) and turbans 
not in the Muslim fashion ('atnd'im al-dfdhiliyya), 
and for men wearing futultiyydt, which was apparent¬ 
ly a tunic normally for women ( 7 VriM al-Mttwahfu- 
din, ed. in L^vi-Provencal, Documents inddits d'hisloire 
almohade, Paris 1928, 32, Ar. text). The prudish 
Mahdl had to cover his face when passing adorned 
and unveiled female labatt vendors in the streets of 
Tlcmccn [ibid., 61). His lull wrath was heaped upon 
the Alinohad rulers themselves. In the Friday mo»<jue 
of Marrakesh, he called the veiled amir and his ret¬ 
inue “veiled slavegirls** [ibid., 68; djairdri munak- 
kabdt). When he encountered the princess ai-$Qra un¬ 
veiled as was customary among Almoravid women, he 
reprimanded her so severely that she went crying to 
her brother the amir (Ibn l&alriun. *Ibar, vi, 227). 

Uke all Berbers, the Almohads wore the burnus 
! (also bumQs) and file kisd* (al-Baydijak, op. ext., 
I 72 f.J. They normally wore the form of turban known 
] as kurziyya (ibid., 81). Under the Haf$ids, the descen¬ 
dants of the great Almohnd families wore the fay- 
1 lasdn with the ends criss-crossed in front like the 
i Arabic letters lam-alij (R- Brunschvig, La Berbtrx* 
Oriental* sous Us ffa/$ides, Paris 1947, ii, 278. It 
was not long before the early Almohad simplicity 
in dress gave way to the luxuries of al-Andalus. 
They bestowed magnificent robes of honour 
saniyya) upon their favourites (al-Marc&kushl, K. 
al-MtdiJib ft lalkhif akkbdr a!-Maghrib, ed. Dozy, 
Leiden 1861. 173, 184. 230). 

From the Almohad period onwards, veiliug for 
women was more strictly observed thioughout N'orth 
Africa and Muslim Spain. The Almohads also in¬ 
stituted one of the most unusual applications of the 
laws of gjLiydr [$.».]. Suspecting the sincerity of the 
large number of Jews who had converted to Islam 
under duress, the caliph Abu YUsuf ordered that all 
these neophytes should wear distinguishing clothing 
consisting of blue-black garments [thiydb kuhliyya) 
with exaggeratedly wide sleeves [akmdtn mufrifat 
al-safd) which reached to the ground, and ludicrous 
caps (kalawldt c ald *shna c fura) that resembled pack 
saddles (ka-annahd U-barddl*) which extended below 
the ears (al-Marrakushi, op. cit., 223). His son and 
successor Abu ‘Abd Allah changed the uniform to yel¬ 
low garments and yellow turbans (ibid.). It may be 
considered part of the Almohad heritage that in 
Morocco throughout the later Middle Ages and until 
modern times, the dress code for Jews was one of the 
most strictly applied in the Muslim world (see N r . A. 
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Stillman, The Je o>s of Arab lands, Philadelphia 
1979. 83. 304. 312, 367). 

There were no great changes in Magbribl fashion 
with the passing of the Almohads. The Halids in 
Tunisia, the ZayySnlds in Algeria, and the Marlnids 
in Morocco were all in a sense successors rather than 
supplanters of the Almohads. The information on 
Tunisian dress culled by Bruuschvig [H a fsides. ii, 
276*82) correlates well with what is known from the 
preceding period. Local names for special varieties 
of garments appear more frequently now. as for ex¬ 
ample, barrakdn, the heavy wrap for men and the saf- 
sdri, the light wrap for women. Beth are mentioned 
as being commonly worn in Tunisia (ibid., 276, 280), 
and both are known from earlier centuries as well 
(see Y. K. Stillman, Female alttre of medieval Egypt, 

42 L, 62 f.). Leo Africanus's [q.v.] description of 
clothing worn in Marlnid Fez also shows considerable 
continuity in the general outlines ( Description 
Je VAfrique, tr. A. Fpaulard, Paris 1956, i, 207 f.). 
He does note that the learned doctors and gentle¬ 
men wore jackets with large sleeves like upper- 
class Venetians. lie a.’so mentions that women’s 
trousers for outdoor covered the entire leg. He further 
notes that the latter are always veiled with a large 
wrap covering the head and the entire body (ha*ik) 
as well as with a face veil (litham) covering all but 
the eyes [ibid., 206). 

Clothes are mentioned by the Marluid historian 
lbn Abmar (Rawjat al-nisrin fi dawlal bani Marin, 
Rabat 1382/1962,15) in connection with the popular 
Moroccan belief in baraka, the blessedness of a 
charismatic individual. The Amir ‘Abd al-Hakk b. 
MabyO wasconsidered by the Zaudta to be a possessor 
of baraka and a mudjdb al-du'a* (one whose prayers 
are answered). His kalansuua and sardwtl would be 
sent to women in difficult labour to ease the birth. 

With the passing of the Almohads, the Muslims 
of Spain abandoned the turbans they had briefly worn 
(al-'Umarl, Masnlik al-abfar fi mamdlik al-ams&r, 
tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1927, 234). Multi¬ 
coloured garments were popular. The wealthy wore 
garments of the fine gilded silk (al-irashy al mudhah- 
hab) produced in Almeria, Murcia, and Malaga or spe¬ 
cial silken clothes [alhbds al-nwharrar) called 
mulabbad mukhatfam ("felted, checked") made in 
Granada and Basta (al-Makkarl, Analectes, i, 123), 

R. Ari6 has noted that fashions of the neighbouring 
Christian kingdoms already influenced the mode of 
Andalusian dress in the early days of the N'a-jrids 
[L'Espagnc musulmane an temps ties Nafrides, 382). 
The sayo (Ar. shdya) mentioned above was worn not 
only by peasants, but even by the Na$rid monarch 
when out riding (ibid.). The martola (Ar. maUilfa), a I 
sleeved outer garment whose precise details are 
vague, and the capillar (Ar. k&bill&r), a hooded cloak 
shorter than the burnus. were among the new fashions 
(ibid., 386). 

4. From the end of the Middle Ages to 
modern times. The basic outlines of Magbribl 
costume remained quite constant from the end of the 
Middle Ages up to and well into the period of colonial 
domination. Certain new fashion elements were 
brought into the region by the Turks in Tunisia and 
Algeria and by the Moriscos and Jewish refugees 
from Spain in these countries and Morocco as well. 1 
Most of the clothing innovations which they in- ' 
troduced remained particular to their own ethnic 
group. Thus, for example, the djalfifa (Sp. giraldeUa), 
a whirling skirt, was worn iu Morocco only by Jewish 
and Andalusian women (see Y. K. Stillman. The 
costume of the Jewish woman in Morocco, in Studies 


in Jewish Folklore, ed. Talmage, Cambridge, Mass. 
*980, 350, 355, 1.. 30). The high, brimless hats known 
as farfUr and farfUra in Algeria were part of the uni¬ 
form of the Turkish military 41 ite (Mar^ais, Costume 
d* Alger, 53 - 8 ). and as late as the 18th century, the 
| Turkishstylc dulband was not permitted to native 
North Africans (ibid.. 53 )- Nevertheless, Ottoman 
modes of dress did make themselves felt in the urban 
centres of Algeria and Tunisia. The jaleco (Turk. 
yeltk) was very popular in Algeria, and the high, 
split cone, metal head piece, known as the $drma, 
became a general fashion for women in Algeria and 
Tunisia (1 bid., 116-119, and Pis. xxix, xxxii, xxxiil, 
xxxiv). Likewise, the {JjoWflW, or dfabaddr, a short 
coat brought by Jews and Andalusians became 
widespread in the cities of Morocco and Algeria, 
and in Morocco was manufactured exclusively by 
Jewish tailors (see Brunot, Atoms de v foments mas- 
culitss d Rabat, in M Ranges Rend Basset, », 97 f.). 

Most remarkable is the conservative nature of 
draping patterns in men’s clothing, which as we have 
seen goes back to the world of Antiquity. Also in¬ 
teresting to note is the widespread use of fibulae 
to fasten garments. The Maghrib! fibula, called 
! bzima, khelldU 1, kitjiyya, and in Berber tabtimi. 
User say, and laze rill, has been shown to go back 
to Antique prototypes (H. Camps-Fabricr, L'origine 
des fibules berbtres d'Afrique iu Sord, in \tRanges 
l Le Tourneau »= ROMM, nos. 13-14 [1973), 217-30). 
I However, traditional attire is—as in the case of the 
Middle East—losing ground rapidly to Western 
dress, particularly in the major cities and towns 
where more than half the population now resides. 

GLOSSARY 

a'aban: large outer wrap for Berber men (Mar.) 

' abdya: a sleeveless, long overblouse for men; a 
sleeveless, flowing dress for women (Alg.) 

4 abruk: bandana for women (S. .Vlor.) 

' akhnif, khnif : Berber cape, hooded fox men, unhooded 
for women (S. Mor.) 

4 arrakiyya : skull-cap for men (Mor., .Alg., Tun.) 
Itibiiskat: flat slippers for both sexes (entire Mag^r.) 
bakhufik. embroidered head shawl for women 
(Tun.) 

barraheiti: large enveloping outer wrap for both 
sexes (Lib.) 

brtHyya: sleeveless vest for men (entire Maghr); a 
sleeveless haftdn for women (Mor.) 
brfgha: flat slippers, usually pointed at the toe, but 
sometimes rounded, worn by both sexes (entire 
Maghr.) 

b?rnils: large hooded cape for men (entire Maghr.) 
bhika: woman's hat (entire Magljr., but different in 
each country) 

ultmr: body shirt for both sexes (Mor.) 
rfduii: jacket for men (Alg.) 

dJrbdla: a vest (Lib., Tun.); an old threadbare 
garment (Mor.) 

dldb&d&li, djabddor : a fuil-leugth, caftan-like garment 
with either no buttons, or a single button in front 
(Mor., Alg.) 

1 Ijard'id-. a pair of men's leather leggings (Tun.) 
faelldbo, dpll&biyya, djAlab : Hooded outer robe with 
long sleeves, originally worn by men only, now by 
both sexes (mainly Mor., also W. Alg.) 
djubba. full-length, sack-like chemise without sleeves 
(Tun.) 

diuktia: a long, woollen outer robe without sleeves 
or collar which Is closed by a single button at the 
neck; worn by men (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 
duka: a pointed bonnet lor women (Tun.) 
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durrtfu, tUi**, dirra: long robe with sleeves for both 
sexes (entire Maghr.) 

falfifa, djalfita, djantHa: & skirt of Spanish origin 
worn mainly by Jewish and Andalusian women 

(Mor.) 

faraSiyya (Berb. tafaralit) : a very light gown with a 
deep slit at the breast which may or may not have 
sleeves and is worn under the kaftan or garment 
by both sexes (Mor.). It also coines in a half-length 
version called mtff faraliyya 
frrdja, fradja: garment similar to the faradjiyya for 
men only (Alg., Tun.) 
firmin', vest for elderly men (Alg.) 
fishliil: shawl and headscarf for women (Mor.) 
ftlmla , furmayla : corselet for women (Alg.); em¬ 
broidered bolero (Lib.) 

fufa: outer wrap; loin cloth for women (entiro 
Maghr*) 

fu/iiyya: a body shirt tor men worn under the djal/dba 
(Mor.) 

gandura ; full-length tunic with short sleeves for men 
(S. Mor.) and for both sexes (Alg.) 
ehldla: sleeveless outer robe for women (Mor.) 
ghllla: vest for both sexes (Alg.) 
gnidra: a light, lacy chemisette for women (Alg.) 
h add tin, ahaddiin : a variety of heavy burnus (Mor.) 
hd y ik, ftdyk, tabaykt: large outer wrap, usually white, 
worn by both sexes (entire Maghr.) 
fndm: general designation for belt, especially a 
sash (entire Maghr.) 

i buregsen, idiishsha, iherkas: all names for a simple 
Berber sandal (Mor.) 

ikerzi: a Berber turban consisting of a white cloth 
wound about the head leaving the crown uncovered 
(Mor.) 

‘imdma : standard turban (entire Maghr.) 

*1 sawiyya: a simple, wide tunic consisting of a hole 
in the centre for the head and one at each side for 
the arms, made of striped wool and worn by men; 
also a very ample blouse of strong cotton worn 
over other clothing (Mor.) 

izdr: large outer wrap for both sexes (entire Maghr.); 

fringed shawl worn by Jewish women (Mor.) 
kabbuf: a coat for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 
kabfdb: wooden clogs for women (Alg. Tun.) 
kaft&n: caftan, originally worn by men and women, 
now only by women (Mor., Alg.) 
kolansuwa: pointed bonnet for men (Alg.. Tun.) 
brtwtj, bamidi&iii. kamldja : long body shirt for both 
sexes (entire Maghr.) 

kashshdba : long sleeveless outer gown lor men; long- 
sleeved flowing tunic with a deep slit down the 
breast for women (Mor.) 
kbdya: sleeveless vest for men (Alg.) 
k^lati: a red wrap for women (Mor.) 
tosua kbira: elegant wedding and festivity dress of 
Jewish women consisting of several parts, derived 
from 15th century Spanish dress style (Mor.) 
kmddidia: fine embroidered tunic for both sexes 
(Turn, Lib.) 

ksd: large outer wrap for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 
k/tb: headscarf for women (Mor.) 
kursiyya: belt for both sexes (Mor.) 
lithdm : veil tor lower half of the face, worn by married 
women (Mor., Alg.) 

malusa: large Turkish style turban worn by religious 
dignitaries (Tun.) 

maryiil: short, embroidered shift for women (Lib.) 
mdamma: leather belt worn by men, women and 
children (Mor.) 

milfiafa, tnlabfa, lamslhajt : large outer wrap worn 
by both sexes (entire Maghr.) 


ttuntdn, mmldl: man's waistcoat with long, straight 
sleeves (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 
na l l, n c dla, n e dyl; sandals (entire Maghr.) 

•ikdb; face veil for married women, often synonymous 
with litJidm (Mor., Alg.) 

rihiyydl: flat leather slippers worn by both sexes 
(Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

rezia, tjtsti small, rather flat turban (Mor.) 
sa/sdri ; large outer wrap for women (Tun., Lib.) 
sdya: a skirt (N. Mor.); a dress (S. Mor.) 
abb&l: closed shoes for either sex (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 
wrbil, shcrbil: flat slippers for both sexes (Mor.) 
skidd, ihidda : turban (Mor.. Alg., Tun.) 
jArlf, s 4 <*n: head scarf for both sexes (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 
shdihiyya, shush : brimless soft hat worn by both sexes 
(entire Maghr.) 

ihfdfiyya, ku/iyya ; woman’s bonnet (Tun.) 
Sibniyya: woman’s headscarf (Mor., Alg.) 
sidriyya (= sadriyya): a man’s waistcoat (entire 
Maghr.) 

silhdtn (Berb. dsilhdm) ; man's hooded cape (Mor.) 
sirwal: trousers for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 
ta , 4 iira: large embroidered shawl for women (Tun.) 
iakayda: pointed woman's bonnet (Tun.) 
tdkiyya: skull cap for men (entire Maghr ) 
farbush: hats of various types for men (entire Magtjr.) 
taraza, tarazala. larazal: wide-brimmed straw hat for 
both sexes (Mor.. Alg.) 
tistmal : fringed head scarf for women (Lib.) 
tkdshir : stockings for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 
Imtlk: riding boots (entire Waghr.) 
trdbak : leather leggings worn by women (Mor.) 
wihdya : woman’s head scarf (Mor., Alg.) 
bll&ba: see didldba 

zsrgutu: a simple, sleeveless, square-cut man's tunic 
(S. Alg.) 

zibbdn : a man's jacket with long sleeves (Lib.) 
iri/: a Berber scarf for both sexes (Mor.) 
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vtld-'adZhcm shcl Yehudi Maroko, in fladashbt 
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lem 1981; H. Up logger, Djel/aba und Litham: xur 
I'erschlcierung ier arabischen Frau itn Marokko, 
in Bustdn , ix/i (1968), 22-27: E. Westerraarck, 
Marriage ceremonies in Morocco, London 1914. 
passim. The most extensive and detailed pictorial 
survey of Moroccan costume and jewelry' is 
J. Bcsaucenot, Types et costumes du Maroc, Paris 
1942; and idem, Bijoux arabes et berblres du Maroc, 
Paris 1953. The texts of Besancenot's ethnographic 
notes remain in manuscript. (4) For Tunisia: 
L. Ginestous, La tunique brodlc de Rafraf, in Bull, 
des agents de I'Office 1 les Arts tunisiens, n.v. (1955). 
!2-2x; idem, Le vitement flminin usuel d Bizertc, 
in Cahiers de Tunisle, no. 28 (1959), 519 * 35 ; 
J. Jouin, Le taref des Kerkeniennes, in RE I, x 
{1948), 51-3; N. Mahjoub, Le costume des hommes 
de religion et Is justice d Tunis, in Cakiers des Arts 
ft Traditions populates, 1/2 (Tunis 1968), 79-92; 
D. Paphilet, Le vftement masculin en Tunisie, in 
Cahiers de Tunisie, no. 2 {1954), 108-11; M. Poncet, 
Les bijoux d'argent de Tunisie, Tunis 1977; S. 
Sethom, La confection du costume fdmimn d'Ham - 
marnet, in Cahiers des Arts et Traditions Populates, 
i/r (1968), ror-rr; idem, La tunique de mariage 
en Tunisie, in ibid., i/2 (1968), 61-78. (5) For 
mediaeval Spain: R. Arte, L'Lspagne musul- 
mane au temps des Nasriies (T232-T492), Paris 
382-7; eadem, Miniatures htspano-ouisid manes, 
Leiden 1969; cadein, QueUjues nmarques sur le 
costume des Musulmans d'Esfagne an temps dc 
NOf rides, in Arabica, xii/3 (1965). 244*6r; J. Jouin, 
Documents sur le costume des Musultnons d’Esfutgne, 
in RA, lxxv (1934), 43 * 6 : E- Ldvi-Provencal, Hist. 
Esp. Mus., iii, 422-33; J. Olivier Asia, •Quercus* 
en la EspaOei musnlmana, in AUAndalus, xxiv/r 
(' 959 ). X25-8i; K Ricard, Espagnol ei Portugais 
. PtarhUi* Reckerches sur le vocabulaire du vile went 
hispano-nuiuresque, iri Bulletin Hisfmmque, liii/2 
(* 9 Si). * 3 ** 56 . (6) For mediaeval North 
Africa: R. Brunschvig, La Berbirie Orientale sous 
Us Ha/fides, ii, 276-82; H. R. Idris, 71 a Berbirie 
Orientale sous les Zlrides, ii, 594-600; M. Talbi, 
Les courtiers en idtements en Ifriqiya au IX C -X* 
silcU, in JESIIO, v (1962), 160-94. 

(Y. K. Stillma.n) 

iii. — Iran 

Iranian costume belongs to a completely different 
vestimentary system than does Arab costume. The 
most salient features have shown remarkable con¬ 


sistency from pic-Achacmenid to modem times. 
Whereas Arab costume (see L above) is marked by 
rectangular tunics and loose wraps, Iranian clothing 
has traditionally featured tailored garments that 
include a sleeved coat of varying length and ample 
ness (kaba), long, straight trousers (shaltrdr) or 
leggings ( pdy-tdba or rin), close-fitting boots (miza, 
kafsh, khifdf, or Sakma), and a high or medium 
high soft cap [kulak or kalansuwa, the latter perhaps 
a descendant of the ancient kyrbasia). This type of 
attire is typical of other equestrian peoples from tho 
steppes of Inner Asia, such as the Scythians, and also 
of the Phrygians, and is consistent both with the 
harsh and highly variable climate and their pastoral 
way of life. It also shows strong affinities with 
the clothing of other Indo-Aryan peoples who moved 
further west, such as the Germans. This sort of 
clothing was also convenient to the calvary warfare 
practised by these peoples. Flowing robes were also 
worn, but mainly as royal or priestly dress for cere¬ 
monial occasions. Women, like men, wore coats or 
jackets (kabdfa or nfm tana} arid trousers or a skirt 
(daman), with however, a chemise ( pirdhan ) or tunic 
(didtna, a word which like Ar. tharxb also designates 
an unspecified garment and cloth in general). 

For convenient surveys of pre-Islamic Iranian 
costume, see H. Goetz, History of Persian costume, 
in Stiri'cy of Persian art, ed. A. Pope, London-New 
York 1938, 2227-36; Georgina Thompson, Iranian 
dress in the Achaemenian period, in Iran, JBIPS, iii 
(1965), I2I-G; I>i. Diya 1 Pur, PusJidk-i :andn-i Irdn, 
Tehran 1347/1968, 4-125. 

1. The Umayyad and ‘AbbSsid periods. 
During the Umayyad period ‘Irak, which had 
for centuries been part of the Persian cultural sphere, 
became arabised. Traditional Iranian modes of dress 
remained in the Iranian heartlands and in Trans- 
oxania. Despite the fact that Umayyad rulers adopted 
elements of Iranian costume for themselves and their 
court (see e.g- R- Fttinghausen, From Byzantiupi to 
Sasaman Iran and the Islamic world, Leiden 1972,21, 
30*3), they did not permit the Arab fighting men on 
duty in the Persian territories to don Iranian cloth¬ 
ing. Soldiers who put on the Persian-style cuirass 
(khaftan) and leggings (ran) were punished (B. Spuler, 
Iran in Jriik-islamischer Zeii, Wiesbaden 1952, 515). 
However, by late Umayyad times the Arabs settled 
in Khurasan were becoming increasingly assimilated 
into the local culture, and, it may be assumed, had 
adopted many elements of native attire. 

The rise of the c Abbarids, the founding of Baghdad, 
and the increasing importance of Persian nuw&R in 
the civil service, made ‘Irak a rone of osmosis where 
Iranian and Arabo-Hellenistic styles fused, with 
Iranian elements passing westward and Arab styles 
and terminology eastward. There is a frequent over¬ 
lap in the New Persian vestimentary vocabulary 
of Arabic and Iranian terms (c.g. Ar. libds becomes 
a common synonym for Pers. pu^dk). Nevertheless, 
native Iranian styles remained distinctive well 
into the 'Abbasid period, as noted by the Arab geog¬ 
raphers (c.g. al-Mukaddasi, 326-7. For other sources, 
see P. Schwartz, Iran in MiUclalter, repr. Hildesheim 
*969, 140-2, 404-5, 424*6, and 834-5). Among the 
more particular Iranian fashions in Arab eyes were 
the wearing of boots (khifaf) in summer as well as 
in winter (al-MufcaddasT, 327), the unique cold weather 
clothing (ibid., 328), anti the extensive use of the 
taylasdn, or headshawl worn over the turban, by 
religious scholars and notables in the northern and 
eastern parts of Iran and even by the common folk 
in Firs (ibid., 327, 440). 
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Throughout the 'Abbasid period—as in earlier 
and later times as well—Iran was noted for its fine 
textiles, l'or a thorough survey of Persian textile 
production in this period, see R. B. Serjeant, Is¬ 
lamic textiles, Beirut 1973, passim. Iran was also 
noted for the special garments produced there. Amul 
and Kumis were famous for their wool faydlisa (ps.- 
Di 5 bis, K. al-Tabasfur bi 'l-tidjdra, ed. H. H. c Abd 
al-WahhAb, Cairo 1935, 30-x), Gurgin and Rayy for 
their excellent variety of soft wool cloaks known 
as nartnak (from Pens, norm “soft", ibid., 29*30), 
and Bam for its fine kerchiefs and turban cloths 
(dastdr-i burnt, anon., Ifudud al'ulam, rev. ed. V. 
Minorsky and C. E. Bosworth, London 1970, 125). 
Adharbiv'djan, Armenia, and Arrfin produced the 
best quality trouser cords [Qtalu'dr band, Ifuddd al- 
c dlam, 142-3). Kftxh, the capital of Kh"Arazm. was 
noted for its quilted jackets (ka£dgand, Hudild al- 
‘diam, r2i). 

Artistic representations from the 5 th- 7 th/iith*t 3 th 
centuries invariably show both men and women in 
a full-length sleeved coat (kabd) with arm bands 
(fcdxrt band) either with or without tirdx inscriptions. 
In a 6th/i2th century stucco relief from Rayy, each 
of the women in the courtly scene is depicted in a 
brocade coat (fcaW-yi dlbd) with a bordered edge 
[hdshiya-ddr), Each woman wears a fillet [pi^hdni 
band) in the centre of which is an aigrette (jifiAo). 
Most of the women wear a necklace (gardan band) 
and earrings {guskwaraltd) (the relief is included in 
Pope, Survey, v, PI. 5x7 and piyi’ Pflr, P&jhdk-i 
xandn-i Iran, Pis. 106 and 107. For a survey of 
Persian jewelry during this period, see Bj. Piyi' 
POr, Ziiearhd-yi zandn-i Iran, Tehran 1347/1968, 
331 - 62 ). 

The SaJdidk period did not mark for Iran the 
introduction of totally new styles of dress as it 
did in the Arab East (see section i. above. 8) since 
the Saldjuks were themselves under the influence of 
Persian culture. There were, however, some new 
fashions that were introduced at this time, particular¬ 
ly in head coverings. At least three distinctive caps 
were introduced at this time, all of Inner Asian, 
Turkish origin (for examples of Sal^jhk caps, see ill. 
no. 7; also Pope, Survey, v, Pis. 643B, 652, 655, 686, 
687, 688A, 692, 694, 706, 708, 714A, 813). Men of 
high rank wore a crown-like hat with a pointed rim 
on either side {duskdkh, Spukr, Iran, 363). The so- 
called Saldjuk crown (tddi, tdii kuldh, or afsar ), 
which shows affinities both to one of the Mongol caps 
and to the ancient Sasanid crown, remained for cen¬ 
turies the headdress of rulers and princes depicted 
in Persian paintings. It is perhaps to this sort of 
“crown” that the poet Sa'di refers in the expression 
kuldh kJiuddwandl, or “cap of lordship" {Bdstdn, In* 
trod., 1. 212, in Kulliyydt-i Soldi, ed. M. ‘A. Farfl^I, 
Tehran 1964,12). These various hats were apparently 
known by regional and ethnic names, such as kuldh-i 
k]l"£rizml (al-RiiwandT, Kdhat al-fuddr, Tehran 1333, 
385) or kulah-i talari (Sa'di, Gulistdn, in Kulliyydt-i 
Soldi, 62). The Saldjuks also introduced new military 
garments. 

2. The llkJianid and TImurid Periods. The 
Mongol conquests brought with th».m many totally 
new fashions from the Far East. Court styles were 
those of China: mandarin robes with elbow-length 
sleeves are most commonly depicted. These were dec¬ 
orated with heraldic designs on the breasts and 
back—usually Chinese clouds, scrolls, and vegetal 
motifs. Beneath the robe was worn a long-sleeved 
tunic. Men wore a variety of hats with brims turned 
up or down, and even with double brims (for exam¬ 


ple* of these different hats, see Goetz, Persian costume, 
in Pope, Survey, iii, 2239, Fig. 74 & a h; and D. T. 
Rico, The illustrations of Ihe "World History" of 
Rashid at-Din, Edinburgh *976, 2«, Fig. ioa-f). 

Military attire was also of the Far Eastern variety, 
consisting of long coats of link mail arranged in 
horizontal bands (d jaw^an-i Hobs) or cuirasses 
(*ira) of mail (Piuwavnl. To'rikhi Diahansusha. 
ed. Kazwlnl, ii, 186, 176. For examples of the Mongol 
long mail coat, see Rice, Illustrations of Rashid 
al-Din, Pis. 38, 44, 48, 49, 53. For the mail cuirass, 
see Pope, Survey , v, Pis. 834B, 839, and 842A). The 
latter could be worn under a robe (xira dar xir-i 
dfama, Rashid al-DIn. Histoirc des Mongols de la 
Perse, ed. and tr. E. QuatremAre. repr. Amsterdam, 
1968. 122). 

Also typical of Mongol armour were their close- 
fitting helmets with ear-flaps and a 9mall spike at 
the top (for examples, see Rice, Illustrations ... 
of Rashid al-Din, Pis. 22, 38, 39, 40, 43). 

During the Ilk^anid period, women’s clothing 
seems not to have undergone any major change, ex¬ 
cept with respect to the head gear. The head scarf 
(s«r band) was worn for the most part as a wimple 
(see e.g. Pope, Surt^y, v, PI. 836B) by non-Mongol 
women. The Mongol princesses, however, wore a 
special bonnet consisting of a light wood frame cover¬ 
ed with silk and from the top of which protrudes a 
long feather (see Gostz, Persian costume, in Pope, 
Survey, iii, 2241, Fig. 747a-b). This bonnet is frequent¬ 
ly mentioned by Raehld al-DIn (Histoire des Mongols, 
ed. Quatremfcre, 102, 106, 107), and is called bughtdk. 
The bugfitdk could be ornamented with gold and 
precious stones and sometimes had a long train 
\dfjayl-i bughtdk) which hung down behind. According 
to lbn BaUQ|a, the girls who attended the Mongol 
ladies wore "a kuldh that looked like an akrQf (fez) 
with a gold band encrusted with jewels around the 
upper part, topped with peacock feathers’* (lbn 
Batfuta, ii, tr. H. A. R. Gibb, Cambridge 1958, 485). 

Despite Timur 1-ang’s partiality to Mongol ways, 
there is a noticeable decrease in Mongol influence 
as far as Persian costume is concerned under the 
Tim&rids. The bulky mandarin robes give way to 
close-fitting garments which follow the body’s own 
lines. The outer kabd was often left entirely open 
or was left partially-open at the neck and below the 
waist revealing another coat below, boneath which 
a long body shirt [katnis or pirdhan) was worn. The 
katnar band which, except for a military belt over 
the armour, had all but gone out of style in the 
Ilfchanid period, became once again a regular part of 
male attire, worn on either the inner or the outer 
coat. The distinctive caps and hats of the Saldjuk 
and Mongol periods were gradually replaced during 
the TimQrid period by turbans, which at first were 
small, but became progressively larger throughout 
the 9th/i5th century (for examples 0/ the caps and 
turbans of the period, see Pope, Survey, v, Pis. 851, 
860, 865, 878. 880, 882). The reason for the gradual 
disappearance of the Mongol caps is that they 
came to be considered as. symbols of paganism, in 
contradiction to the dastar which was symbolic of 
Islam (see e.g. Muhammad Haydar, .4 history of the 
Moghuls of Central Asia, tr. E. I>. Ross, repr. Mew 
York 1970, 38). One new head-covering that appears 
at this period is the kalpdk, a fur-trimmed cap of 
Turkoman origin. As iu earlier periods, both men and 
women wore fur cloaks {pustin, Hkiii-i Abril, Dhayl i 
Kitdb-i Zafar-ndma, Tehran u.d., 25) and fur-trimmed 
robes (^ohd ptisifnf, Sa'di, Culistdn, in Kulliyydt-i 
Soldi, 119; and idem, bilstdn, in Kulliyydt-i So'rff, 



?ij). For illustrations of fur-trimmed coats, see 
Pope. Survey, v, Pis. 842B, 878; also Diya* Pur, 
Piij&fA-i landn-t Irdn, Pis. 129. 132 - 

Female attire during the Timur id period also con¬ 
sisted of several layers of long, close-fitting robes. 
The plrdhan covered the entire body down to the 
feet and was long-sleeved. A wide variety of outer 
coats were worn by women at this time. Although 
some had long, narrow sleeves, most were short- 
sleeved (dslln-i kutdk), and some were sleeveless. The 
woman's A abd depicted in TlmOrid paintings caine in 
both long and three-quarter length versions (For the 
feminine kabd in all its variety, see piyV Par, op. 
cit., 143-65, Pis. 115*32.) The short coat is perhaps 
the k abd la, mentioned in earlier literary sources (e.g. 
al-Katih al-Arradjinl, Samak-i *Ayydr, Tehran 
n.d., i, jo), but does not appear in artistic represen¬ 
tation until this time. 

Most of the women's head-dresses depicted in 
TImurid paintings are simple, consisting in the main 
of a white sar band worn in the simple fashion of the 
preceding periods or allowed to flow down behind. 
Some women arc depicted wearing a close-fitting bon¬ 
net-like cap which is usually dark in colour. The 
bonnet has wide flaps that come down in front of 
the cars, and is held in place with a chin strap. On 
the top of the bonnet is a small flat plaque to which 
the face veil is attached (see PiyS* PCkr, op. cit., 
Pis. 119-20; also J. M. Scarce, The development of 
women's veils in Persia and Afghanistan, in Costume. 
v fi 975 ], 6, PI. 4, where, however, this headdress is 
interpreted somewhat differently). 

European travellers report that women appeared 
in public at this time in an all-enveloping white 
wrap [laMr-i sajid ), their faces hidden behind a 
black net of woven horsehair (pita) (e.g. Ruy Gon¬ 
zales de Clavijo, Hortative of the Embassy... to the 
court of Timour, London 1859, 89). Another sort of 
face veil worn at this period was a small, white 
mask covering only the mouth and chin (dahdn band, 
Diya* Pur. op. cit.. 155. PI. 2T2). 

3. The §afawid period. The establishment of 
the $afawid dynasty marks not only a watershed in 
Iranian political and religious history, but a turning 
point in its costume history as well. During this 
period, Far Eastern influences in Persian costume 
cease to be important, and there is a reassertion of 
native Iranian styles. 

The most immediate change came in the man's 
turban [ddl band), which was wrapped around a cap 
with a high, spiked protrusion that extended straight 
up through the middle of the headdress (seec.g. Pope, 
Survey, v, Pis. 893A, 895, 896. 898. 900. 901B). 
The cap which forms the centre of the turban was 
known as the tddf Safawi. It was normally red, 
although occasionally blue. Because of the red caps 
which distinguished the .ihl*! $afawids and their 
followers, they were referred to by the Sunnis as 
kuldh-i surkh, or “red caps'* (see Abu '1-Ghazi Baha¬ 
dur KhAn. Histoire des Mongols el des Tatares, ed. 
and tr. P.I. Desmaisons, repr. Amsterdam 1970, 209, 
n. f), which was the Persian equivalent of Tk. kltU 
bd£ ($.*».]. The symbolic importance of the Safawi 
tddf was such that in an allegorical painting showing 
the religions of the world, the J^Ws, as well as Mu¬ 
hammad, ‘AH, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn are all 
depicted wearing it (the illustration is in the Hough¬ 
ton Shdh-ndma, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
Vork and is reproduced in B. Lewis (ed.). The World 
of Islam, London 1976, 237). 

$afawid costume became extremely sumptuous 
with the reign of Shah Tahmisp (930-84/1524-76). 


Clothes were more closely-fitted than ever before. 
The A abd for both sexes became somewhat shorter. It 
was now fastened in front by a row of shiny buttons 
or golden frogs. The waist was cinched with a narrow 
belt decorated with large bejewelled gold discs 
spaced at equal intervals (for surviving examples of 
such belts, see Diy 5 J Pur, Ziuarhd-yi tartan -1 Irdn, 
365, PI. 274. and Pope, Snrury, vi, Pis. 1J94B-C; 
for detailed depictions in miniatures, set ibid., 
v, PI. 901). The most outstanding feature of the 
Persian wardrobe for the next century-and-a-half is 
the great richness of the fabrics in both colour and 
pattern (see Pope. Survey, v. Pis. 896, 898-900. for 
illustrations; and ibid., vi, Pis. 1006, ion, tor?, 
1015, 1028, 1034, 1041, 1042, 1046, for actual tex¬ 
tiles and garments). 

$afawid costume reached its most distinctive 
development in the rith/r 7 th century. The A abd 
remained close-fitted about the trunk, but was now 
often flared below the waist. Over the kaba was worn 
an overcoat {bdldpiish) which could be short and 
sleeveless ( kurdl ) or long and with sleeves (A adabi). 
The turban [mandil or dul band) became even larger 
than before, but no longer had the long stick pro¬ 
truding from the top. A large scarf or sash replaced 
the belt with roundels. It was usually tied with 
a large knot in front (for surviving examples of such 
silk sashes, see Pope, Surrey, vi. Pis. 1074A-E). 
Safawid clothing has been described in detail by the 
European travellers Herbert for the first half of the 
17th century (T. Herbert, Travels in Persia,x62j-s629, 
London 1928,79-80.230-3) and Chardin for the second 
half (Sir J. Chardin, Travels in Persia, London r927, 
211-15. and the engravings between 212 and 213). 

I-emale attire during this period was very sen¬ 
suous. The dress (Aawfy) was buttoned or tied below 
the neck, but slit open down to the navel to expose 
the bare flesh (Pope, Survey of Persian Art, v, PI. 
9i8A).The items of underwear (f unban) were straight- 
er than male drawers and were often decorated 
with flower motifs. Over these were worn embroidered 
leggings (wMgir) that '.vent from several inches above 
the ankle to slightly above the knee (see Pope, Survey, 
v, PI. 918, where a reclining female is shown with 
her dress rolled up to expose her underwear). A 
loose shawl [Idrkad] which was held on the head by 
a tiara, an embroidered band, or a pointed kuhih, 
fell down on to the back and shoulders (see e.g. J. M. 
Upton, Holes on Persian costumes of the sixteenth 
arui seventeenth centuries, in Metropolitan Museum 
Studies, ii [1929-30]. 206, Fig. 2; 214, Fig. 13; and 
2x9, Fig. 21). As in the previous period, the favoured 
(idur for outdoor was white. One new innovation 
that came into use at this time was the rd band, a 
rectangular white veil that was fastened over the 
Cadur and fell down over the face. The rfl band 
had a small slit covered with netting over the eyes 
to permit vision (Scarce, Women's veils, in Costume, 

v, 7, PI. 7 )- 

Two major trends can be detected in Persian 
costume during the r7th century. One is a bohemian- 
ism that appears in the increasingly casual and sug¬ 
gestive style of dressing, at least in the court circles 
depicted in paintings (sec Pope. Survey, v, Pis. 9X7B, 
918A-B, 921B, 924B; and Upton, Notes on Persian 
costumes, 217. Fig- * 8 ). The other is a noticeable, al¬ 
beit still minor, Western influence in clothing styles. 
At first this influence was more Georgian than truly 
European (Chardin, Travels. 212), but later the 
Influence of the clothing of European traders and 
diplomats become stronger (Upton, Notes on Persian 
costume, 217). 
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4. The period. There was little dis¬ 

cernible change or development in Iranian costume 
during the half-century of instability between the 
end of §afawi£ rulo and the establishment of the 
K&iJjar dj-nosty, except for a decrease in the elegance 
of upper-c'.ass attire and an increase in words of 
Turkic origin in the vestimentary vocabulary. 

The second ruler of the Kfi^jSr House, Fatb e AII 
SJjSh (1212-50/1797/1834), attempted to recreate 
the glories oi the Iranian past with a revival of 
ancient artistic traditions and styles, including 
in court dress. He adopted for himself a modified 
version of one of the SAsanid winged crowns (see 
Lewis, World of Islam, 2 70, PI. 27, and 272, PI. 3s). 
Wide shoulder capes and diadems in imitation of 
TTmOrid prototypes were also revived for a short 
while (Goetz, Persian costume, in Pope, Survey, iii, 
2254). However, under his successors this artificial 
renaissance came to an end. 

There was growing European influence in Persia 
already during the reign of Fatfc ‘Ali Sh 4 h. During 
the 19th century these influences became increasingly 
dominant in court aad military dress. Popular 
costume came under foreign influence more slowly. 
The many European travellers, missionaries, and 
diplomats who visited Persia in the 19th and early 
20th centuries have left detailed descriptions of 
clothing of the period. Male costume was composed of 
loose drawers [nr dj&ma or shalwar) of white, blue, 
or red cotton, a collarless shirt (alhalilk or Aomi$), a 
tunic (kamarfin), a vest [kutidja or kurdi), one of 
a variety of outer coats (bdldpish, birQtia, kabd, 
4iubba —the latter favoured by government secre¬ 
taries), or jackets (nfm tana). The principal hat 
for all classes was the high kulak of felt ( namad ) 
or lambskin (push) which was dented in on one side. 
Footwear consisted of boots (sazmQsa) of Russian 
leather (bulghdr) for the upper classes, and leather 
sandals (riSftf*) or cotton shoes for the common 
people. The belt for all classes was most commonly 
a large shawl tied round the waist (shdl kamar). The 
mulias commonly wore the c at>a (see section i, above), 
and sayyids the green *imdina (among the numerous 
descriptions of male attire, see J. B. Fraser, A winter's 
journey. Constantinople to Teheran, ii, London 1838, 
77-103, 151-7, and C. J. Wills, In the land of the 
Lion and the Sun, or modern Persia [1866 lo zftSz), 
London 1893, 317-22). 

Female attire for the upper and middle classes 
consisted of a transparent plrdhan of gauze and pan¬ 
taloons (fdkdur). Over these were worn a short frocked 
coat or jacket and a pleated skirt (5 halitt 1). The 
head was normally covered with an embroidered 
scarf of cotton, silk, or cashmere {{argot). Upper-class 
women are depicted in contemporary paintings 
wearing a jewelled tiara (nfm tddj). Out of doors, 
women wore a white or black Cadur and one of a 
variety of face veils (rti band, pUa, burku ‘, ni^dfi) 
(see Fraser, 322-5; E. C. Sykes, Persia and its people, 
London 1910, 196-203.) 

5. Recent years. Urban dress is overwhelmingly 
that of the modern West. Recently however, there 
has been a return to the (ddur even among educated 
women for political as well as religious reasons. 
Outside the major cities, and especially in tribel 
regions, traditional costumes are still worn (for a 
comprehensive survey, see Dj. PiyA' POr, Pu&dk-i 
fIhd, C&dumi&in&n wtmsUPiydn ba-rixigdr-i Shd- 
han&dh-yi Muhammad Rid& Sh&h-i Pahlawt, Tehran 
1346/1967)- 
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(Y. K. Stillman and N. A. Stillman) 

iv. — Turkey 

1. Old Turkish costume of the 6 th/i 3 th 
to the I3th/i9th centuries. After having settled 
in Anatolia, the Turks remained faithful to their 
customs and cultural traditions and preserved their 
traditional costume. The latter, tracing its origin to 
Central Asia, was enriched from the 5 th/nth century, 
in Iranian territory, by a certain number of new 
elements. To judge by the iconographic documents 
of the 12th to 15th centuries, Turkish costume was 
inspired to a great extent by Persian costume. But 
Persian costume evolves, new designs and types of 
clothing appear in it, whereas Turkish costume, 
whose style remains almost unchanged for several 
centuries, retains its specificity and its national 
character. 

Synthesised studies of an historical and compar¬ 
ative character are not always to be found on this 
subject. The only materials which we have at our 
disposal, apart from illustrations, are the articles 
which have come to light and which relate to certain 
types of clothing in the different periods that Turkish 
costume has evolved in its history. The question 
which invariably arouses the largest number of 
problems and controversies »s that of terminology, 
especially concerning the clothing and the small 
clothing items oi which nothing more has remained. 
In order to reconstitute the cut of an old costume, 
Its original parts, those which have been preserved, 
have in the first place to be positioned. Turkish 
costumes are to be found at present in vary large 
numbers in the collections of Turkish museums, espec¬ 
ially in the Topkapi Sarayi Miizcsi of Istanbul. They 
are also to be found, although in a smaller quantity, 
in European and American museums, notably in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, the Islamisches 
Museum, Berlin, and some others. The oldest pieces 
of these collections date back to the 15th century, 
but it is impossible and risky in many cases to 
establish the exact date of their fabrication. The 
costume of the 16th century possesses, on the other 
hand, a documentation which seems credible. This 
comprises especially the Turkish miniatures and, 
notably, the special albums with the miniatures of 
costumes ( hlyajel-n&me ) which constitute in this 
respect a very rich source oi information. Failing 
originals, we can also derive help in our comparative 
studies from various iconographic materials orig¬ 
inating from Europe, such as prints, engravings, 
paintings or further representations of Turkish 
costume on objects in ceramic, metal and other 
materials. 

Another source of information on old Turkish 
costume is constituted by the writiLgs of travellers. 
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explorers; the descriptions left by European ambas¬ 
sadors; as well as the documents of Turkish archives 
speaking of the organisation of corporations of 
tadors, of sewing workshops and of registers of 

costumes. 

The classification ol costumes can be established 
according to the use for which they were destined. 
We may distinguish: (i) the civilian costumes. 
(2) the military ones, and {3) the religious ones (of 
*ulatn&* and dervishes). The civilian costumes are 
divided into (I) costumes of the court (costumes of 
ceremony, state, household) and (ii) costumes of 
the bourgeoisie, each having its masculine and frem- 
inine variants. 

A complete costume is composed of some basic 
dements (whose number varies in accordance with 
needs and whose importance is not always the same); 
(a) head-gear, (b) outer garments, (c) inner garments, 
(d) belt, (e) shoes and (f) accessories. 

In Ottoman Turkey, there were registers of laws 
which also contained the precepts of etiquette. These 
laws regulated notably dress, i.e. head-gear, clothing, 
the kind and colour of the material, the shoes, all 
in accordance with the rank occupied in the social 
and administrative hierarchy, of the religion or race 
of the person in question. The most important regula¬ 
tions of this kind date back to the period of Siiley- 
mln I (1520-66), Ahmed III (1703-30} and ‘t'lhman 
III ( 1754 - 7 ). 

Head-gear. It was the head-gear, masculine 
as well as feminine, which, in Turkisli costume, was 
characterised by the greatest diversity and mobility 
of forms. 

a) Masculine turbans. The Turkish havuh 
was a head-dress of felt or woollen doth of different 
thickness around which was wrapped a turban (a 
long hand of material) called in Turkish sarlk or 
dulbend (current pronunciation ttUbent). It is from 
the form of the kavuft and the way in which the 
turban was tied that there derive different types 
and names of head-gear known in Europe as turbans. 
The batniks, whose height varied, normally had the 
form of a contracted or enlarged cylinder, flat or 
bulging; but there were also those which resembled 
a truncated cone or a cupola. The highest havu&t 
(40 to 60 cm.) were kept rigid by means of a construc¬ 
tion of metal bars or a kind of basket. They had 
a smooth or quilted (t/rk) surface and were trimmed 
with cotton to give the effect of relief or a dome 
shape with the quilting (dthtn). To make the turban, 
lengths of material (sarlk) were used which were 
folded or made into rolls (burma). Fine materials 
such as cotton, gauze, muslin, fine wool, silk or 
brocade were chosen for this. Under the kavuk was 
placed a skull-cap (takke) which could also be worn 
alone. Sometimes small braids (tiduf) or pendants 
(puskill) were attached to the havul fs, allowing the 
end of the sarlk to fall on the back or the shoul¬ 
ders (taytasdn). To give protection from the rain, 
a kind of small umbrella or covering (yagkmurluk) 
was carried. 

Kav uhs included: ££ orisdni —of cylindrical shape, 
growing broader at the top, worn with a white tur¬ 
ban rolled slantwise on two sides; stlitni —of cylindri¬ 
cal shape, introduced by Selim I (918-26/1512-20), 
some 65 cm. high, flat on top, worn with a white tur¬ 
ban rolled around and bulging at the sides; hdtibi 
—also called paskall kavuk, is the most widespread 
type of turban, worn from the 18th century by funct¬ 
ionaries and civilians. It is a kavuk of cylindrical 
shape, quilted, worn with a white turban net too 
long, rolled at the base and tied in front; miiijeuu'czt 


—a head-dress reserved for the Sultan and the 
highest dignitaries, a havuk of cylindrical shape, 
growing slightly broader towards the top, about 
45 cm. high, flat on top, worn with a white turban 
rolled around ; the end of the turban was fastened 
with a small roll of red felt; kaUdvi, a head-dress 
reserved for dignitaries with the rank of pasha 
which, from the 18th century, became official head- 
gear, a havuk with the body of a cone, worn with a 
white turban rolled around, draped and bulging 
in flour places, decorated with a gold baud; e 6r/ 
('orfi), worn from the 18th century by the religious 
classes, a large, dome-shaped kavuk, worn with 
a white turban rolled around and which, draped, 
forms harmonious folds; kajesi (kubbcli kaldfat), 
worn from the 17th century by the functionaries ol 
the Defter, a dome-shaped kavuk, worn with a long 
turban forming folds fastened towards the base with 
a fine thread or pin; and kharldwi —worn from the 
17th century, a high, pointed havuk, worn with a 
turban rolled around whose end was often left 
free. 

Another quite widespread head-dress was the 
turban worn on a small skull-cap ( takkt ), often folded 
in large rolls (burmali) or particularly the kavuk worn 
with a small turban (mu'aAAad) rolled around; the 
kavuk without a turban was called dal kavuk or dal 
kalufat. 

b) Kiildh (cap, hat). KVUks were a very wide¬ 
spread masculine and feminine head-gear, worn by- 
soldiers, dervishes, functionaries and civilians. This 
head-gear, of which several dozen variants existed, 
could be made from felt or woollen doth combined 
with other materials sudi as cotton cloth, fur, small 
turbans, scarves and trimmings. As to their shape, 
the most common were caps, head-dresses in the shape 
of a dome, cone, cylinder broadening towards the 
top, tube, helmet, brimmed hats with flaps and straps. 
Among the killdhs most frequently worn by servants 
of the court and soldiers there were: the urrln las, 
worn by the pages; a high, cylindrical kuldh trimmed 
with brocade and decorated with zUliif; the bork, 
which was the most widespread head-gear, in a cone 
or helmet shape, raised in front, decorated at the 
base with gold braid; officers wore it decorated in 
addition with a plume; the Usklif (kcteli kiildh) of 
the Janissaries, a high kiildh whose rear part fell 
in the form of a covering ( yatlnua ) on the back, a 
ribbon ornamenting it at the base where a metal case 
for the officer’s spoon or plume was also fixed; 
and the barala of the palace domestics, a kiildh of 
woollen eloeh in the shape of a sleeve whose rear 
part fell on the back. 

The kiddh*, worn by the dervishes most frequently 
had the form of a cone, a helmet or a cylinder 
widening towards the top and they were normally 
quilted (each order or farika had the right to a 
defined number of urk). There were also kiiUhs 
bordered with fur (tnuxhednli). Only sAay&fts had the 
right to put a turban on the kuldh . The kiilaht worn 
by dervishes also had other names: sikks, tadi and 
elifli tad}. 

In the 19th century, the fei became a current 
head-dress, as did the ihtibara in the army. 

c) Kalpak (busby), a kind of bonnet of lamb's 
fleece or woollen cloth decorated with lamb's fleece, 
worn by men and women. 

d) Feminine headgear: kiUShs of various 
shapes, scarves with a flap or a peak (sifxr)\ a veil 
[farsha/)', a scarf called a yashmak, and the kkolos, 
the most popular head-gear, in the form of a conical 
kiildh or hood decorated with a fine scarf or shawl 
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and trimmed with feathers, precious stones and 
ribbons. 

Outer garments. The most characteristic and 
widespread outer garment in Turkey (known since 
antiquity In Central Asia and the Near East) was 
the Baffin (caftan), a long, full robe with sleeves. 
Its cut varied according to the period and area. 
The Turkish caftan had several variants which 
were distinguished from one another by the length 
and width of the skirts and sleeves, the buttoning, 
the us© of slit or supplementary sleeves of a decorative 
character. It was these elements and the cut which 
decided the type of caftan. The fiAii'a/, for example, 
was a ceremonial caftan, made with sumptuous 
materials, quite full, with skirts side by side or 
crossed over. Caftans had skirts descending as far 
as the ankle, covering the knee, descending as far 
as the ground or even trailing on the ground. They 
were slightly-fitting, flared or close-fitting, most 
often with a collar or bottom of a collar buttoned 
up to the neck and with a rounded or pointed scooped 
neckline, with crossed over, buckled or buttonless 
skirts; fitted or more or less flared sleeves, descending 
as far as the wrist or short, elongated slit or falling 
on the back, double sleeves. Caftans were made in 
brocade, velvet, kemkhd, satin, cotton, silk, cotton 
satin and wool. They were often embroidered, laced 
with frogs and loops, edged with fur and with the 
lining. 

Outer garments. These included the dolatna, 
a caftan worn by the least important palace servants, 
which has a long robe, fastened in front, with narrow 
sleeves; entari, a kind of caftan, the most widespread 
of all the garments, worn under the real caftan and 
fur, descending as far as the ankle or covering the 
knee; jerddie (a man’s garment), a long, full robe, 
with rather wide, short sleeves, sometimes edged with 
sable, sometimes with a collar; djithbe, a full caftan; 
kerdke, a kind of djdbbc in fine wool; kkirka, a full, 
short caftan with sleeves; ( abd (really the name of a 
thick material), a garment of thick woollen cloth, 
stopping at the knee; setre, a military garment 
covering the knee and fastened at the front; depten 
(or tebken), a short caftan with sleeves, buckled and 
bordered ; sal/a, a kind of iepken worn by the working 
classes; yelek, a waistcoat without sleeves formerly 
worn as an outer garment; didmeddn, a short, 
trimmed waistcoat without sleeves; minidn, a short 
caftan without sleeves, stopping at the waist; 
a kind of very full caftan with wide sleeves, worn 
most frequently as a travelling or riding garment. 
Dervishes' garments: tennure, a long robe without 
sleeves; hayderl , a kind of short garment, without 
sleeves, stopping at the waist; khlrha, a short caftan 
with flared sleeves; etek, a skirt; and mintdn. 

To go out, particularly in the rain, a kind of 
cape was put on, called a karmdniyye, bardni, kdpdl 
or yaghmurUk. Furs were an important element in the 
costume worn at court. Fox, squirrel, ermine, sable, 
lynx and marten furs were covered with the most 
varied materials (brocade, wool, velvet, silk, cotton 
satin and satin). They were characterised by a great 
diversity of styles, but the caftan was also dominant 
there. The most sumptuous fur was the kapanid^a 
of the sultan, with a large fur collar, narrow or 
short sleeves, decorated with fur below the shoul¬ 
ders, with straight supplementary sleoves, laced 
with frogs and loops in front; Jerve-i bey 4 &, a fur 
of white sable covered with green cotton satin; and 
hontojk, a fur (or caftan) with straight sleeves, 
with a collar. Full furs edged with fur in front 
and in geueral with a collar were worn during cere¬ 


monies. gala receptions, etc. These were the iist 
kurk. the divdnl kurk, or the dort kollu kurk (when 
they had supplementary sleeves), or further the bol 
yeiUi kiirk (when it was a fur with wide sleeves). 

The outer garments most often worn by women 
were: the Jeridje, the entari, the yeltk and capes [fiar- 
mamyye ); jerad^e, a kind of full cloak with sleeves 
and a collar, sometimes with cuffs; entari, a long 
robe whose cut varied, normally with a low neckline, 
fittingat the waist and flaring from the hips, buttoned 
m front as far as the waist, trimmed, laced with 
frogs and loops, with narrow sleeves, sometimes 
long or turned up. Women also wore short caftans 
or short cu/aris stopping at the hips with wide 
skirts. Their furs had long sleeves or short ones 
or were without sleeves. They put a long robe under 
the entdri or over baggy trousers. 

Inner garments. Among these are counted 
shirts (gdtnlek, pirdhett) ; a long robe worn under 
the entdri or caftan, dolama or Ulik ; baggy trousers 
(§k*fu'rir) of varying fullness, fuller and in finer 
materials for women; men’s trousers (fakjbtr), 
reaching down to the ankle or below the knee: the 
potur, full trousers as far as the knee and straight 
from the knee to the ankle; the tozluk, breeches 
worn by men as an outer garment; pants (dan). All 
the parts of the trousers were held with a special 
belt called utfgur. 

Belts were an indispensable element of old 
Turkish costume. They were of two kinds: material 
belts (A ushak), supple, knotted, with the ends hidden 
under the trousers; and leather belts (A enter), 
fastened with a buckle, often decorated, gilded, 
in hammered leather, embellished and encrusted with 
precious stones. 

Shoes were divided into indoor shoes with a 
supple sole and town shoes with a thicker sole; 
tizme, the most widespread shoes for several centu¬ 
ries, with a high leg reaching up as far as the knee 
and a supple sole; women's boots bore the name pa$h- 
mak\ ieiik (an older form ifedik) t with a low leg, 
most often made in yellow Moroccan leather, with a 
supple sole; mest, a kind of iedik] &hip&ip, a mule 
without heels with the end slightly raised and a 
supple sole; terlik. the most popular shoes, worn 
by men and women, without heels or quarters 
slightly raised at the end, in leather or material, 
often decorated; shoes for women had a low heel, 

I To go out in the town the pabud was slipped on over 
the supple shoes (fedik, mest). Sandals with a compen¬ 
satory sole called nalln were also worn. The shoes 
of the sultan, dignitaries and women were often 
richly decorated, in accordance with various tech¬ 
niques, with plant motifs (appliques, embroidered, 
hammered leather). 

Accessories decorating the head-gear: 
plume [iorgut, si*purge), crest (Ulenk) , feathers, 
ornaments, scarves, shawls, ribbons, tassels, small 
braids and plumes. Accessories decorating outer gar¬ 
ments: shawls, tri mm i n gs, buckles, small buckles 
and metal badges. Jewels and side arms completed 
the costume. 

2. The modern period. In the 19th century, 
in the period of the army reforms, a new military 
uniform was introduced, combining modified forms 
of old Turkish costume with some elements of 
European uniform. This new uniform became common 
during the second half of the 19th century. I.ater 
on, modem European uniform was introduced. 

Regional costume is not made the object of this 
study: there only exist a few studies in depth on 
this subject (see Hamdy Pey and Marie de Launay, 
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Les costumes populates de la Turquie en 1S73, 
Constantinople 1873). 

Bibliography; M. de Ferriol, de cent 

rslampcs rcprtscntant diffircntes nations du Levant, 

Paris 1714; G. Nogufcs, F.lbicdi Alika, Music de 
costumes Ottomans ri Constantinople, in Revue 
Orientalc et Algiritnns, ii (1852), 418-29 - Mahmoud 
Chovket Pacha, L'organisation et Us uniformcs 
tie 1‘armte ottomanne depuis sa crtaticn jvsqu'd nos 
jours, Constantinople x325/1907; M. Tilke, Oriental 
costumes. Their designs and colours, Berlin 192a; 

F. Tacschner, AU-Starnbuler Hof - und Volkslcbett, 
Ein tUrkisches M iniaturenalbum aus dem 17. Jk., 
Hanover 1925; O. Gerngross and C. Oncii, Old 
Turkish leathers, in La Turquie Kcmalisle, xlviii 
(1947). 17*22; C. E. Arseven, H. Y. $ehsuvaroglu, 
Eski erkek bn} giyimlen, in Rest mli Tank Mecmuasi , 
iii (1952), 1528-31; M. Scrtoglu, Osmanirfartn 
askeri serpu jlart, in Resimli Tarih Mecrnmsi, vi 
(t955). 3729*3*; M. Onder, MeMnttntn giyim 
fekli ve elbiselcn, iu fUhiyat Fakiiltesi Dcrgisi, 
iii-iv (1957); S. Cnver, Geqmiq yuiyillarmda ksyafet 
rcsimlerimis. Ankara 1958; A. Zaj^cakowski. Us 
costumes tuns du 17* siecU d'afiris wi album de la 
collection polonaise, in Atti del Secondo Congresso 
Interna: 10nulc di Arte Turca, Naples 1965, 287- 
93; K.Tuchelt, TurkischeOeiedtuier undosnusnische 
Gcstlhchaft irn achtzehnUn fahrhundert, Gnu 
1966; N\ Atasoy, Shoes in the Topkapi Palace Mu¬ 
seum, in Journal of the Regional Cultural Institute, 
Tehran ii h (1969), 5-32; idem, Sclfuklu ktya/cllen 
uzerinc bir denetne, in Sana! Tarihi YilUfcx, iv 
(1970-1), m-51; M. A. KOyincn, Alp Arflan 
samam Tiirk giyim-kusami, in Schukin Arafhr- 
malar: Dergisi. iii (1971). 5**9o; A. Mrozowska 
and T. Majda, Les dess:ns des costumes torques de 
la collection du roi Stanislas Auguste du Cabinet 
de s F.stamp/s de la Bibliothique de {'University 
de Vaneovie, i, Warsaw 1973: N. Sevin, On tfp 
asirlik Turk kiyajct larihine bir bakis. Istanbul 
1973: M. Onder. SeRuklu devri kadm bnsliklan, 
in Turk Elnogra/ya Dcrgisi, xiii 11973). 1*8; 

G. Tizcr. Giyim-kuyam ve Turk kadm ksyafetleri, 
i, in Turk Faiklor A r astir malar 1 Dergisi, xii (1974); 
O. Kol >£lti. tsldrnda bayltk, Ankara 1978. 

(T. Majda) 

LIBERIA, an African republic in which, 
according to the sources, Muslims account for no 
more than 15 to 20% of the population. They are 
concentrated mainly between Monrovia and Ruberts- 
port on the frontier of Sierra Leone as well as on 
the frontier of Guinea. Their number is estimated 
at 300,000, but because the censuses take no account 
of religious allegiance, there exists no precise figure 
for a Muslim population whose Islamic culture was 
until recently extremely primitive. 

Islam was a late manifestation in Liberia. Certain 
groups related to the Mandingo peoples and arriving, 
in the 16th century, from the region of Kankan 
were probably the first Muslims to penetrate what 
was to become Liberia. After the Val, other Mandingo 
groups like the predominantly merchant tribe of 
the Gbande were totally Islamised, while the Loma 
(or Bouzi) the Kpelle, the Mano and the Suinba were 
only partially converted. These peoples, impelled by 
military and commercial forces, included in their 
ranks Islamised elements. But the expansion of 
Islam could only begin to lake shape from the 19th 
century onwards when the Afro-American emplorers 
had crossed the forest zone. 

Since Liberia was governed until the coup d’etat 
of ta April 1980 by Liberians of Negro American 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


origin, mostly of the Protestant faith, Muslims 
enjoyed no political representation. Moreover, the 
1-ibcriarx constitution of 1847 bad a significant pre¬ 
amble. "Our People recognises with pious gratitude 
the goodness of God who has accorded us the blessings 
of the Christian religion and granted us political 
and religious liberties ..but the first clause 
declared that all religions would be tolerated and 
that no religious conditions would be attached to 
the holding of public office. 

In 1953, President Tubman enacted a law pledging 
to the Muslims of Liberia full recognition of their 
rights. In 1965, the same president attended the 
mosque for the beginning of Ramadan and delivered 
the address. It was his government which, after con¬ 
sultation, gave to the leading Imam the title of 
Muslim Bishop. 

Since 1974, the National Muslim Council of Liberia 
has united the principal groups. It comprises the 
following organisations: The Council of the Muslim 
Community, founded in 1949 by Alhaji Varraunych 
Sharif! who, in 1953, built the capital’s first mosque 
(inaugurated by President Tubman); The Muslim 
Congress of Liberia, founded ill 1965 for cultural 
and scholastic objectives; The Muslim League of 
Salcfiya ; and The Liberia Muslim Union, established 
in the north, in the province of Nimba, and providing 
bursaries for academic students to be educated 
abroad. 

The majority of the Muslims are orthodox Sunnis 
of the MaiikJ rite. Since 1937, the “Caliph" MIrzA 
N5$ir Ahmad, who came in 1970 from Pakistan, 
has established himself and galhercd around him a 
group of about a thousand disciples belonging to the 
Ahmadiyya sect. In addition, an autonomous and syn- 
cretist Baha'i sect, which arrived in the country 
in 1957. has founded at Bomi Hilla a school capable 
of accommodating between 25 and 30 pupils. 

In a land where the level of literacy is low (15 to 
20%). the contribution made by the Muslim schools 
is feeble. The National Muslim Council sponsors one 
primary school in Monrovia and three high schools 
of which one, at h'akota, comprises 300 pupils. 
There is one elementary school at Robcrtsport 
(province of Cape Mount) and a secondary school 
in the province of Bong (40 pupils). Instruction Is 
given partly in Arabic, partly in English. 

Some rare Arabic books feature in the libraries 
of the capital, including some that have no religious 
content. Tnere are certain Lebanese newspapers, 
of no interest other than to nationals of that country. 
The Aliuiadiyya broadcast a five-minute television 
programme every Friday. 

Each year, between 100 and 200 Liberian pil¬ 
grims make the journey to Mecca. Only al- c ld al- 
kabir at the end of Ramadan is celebrated with any 
kind of vigour. Despite these modest activities, the 
role of the Muslims seems to be steadily growing. 

Bibliography : Liberia, in J. M. Cuoq, Les 
Musulmans en Afrique, Paris 1975, *72-4 and 
bibl. cited there; J.-P. Monchan, Les Musulmans 
du Liberia, in Atlas raisonrU du monde musultnan 
contemporain, to appear in the publications of 
the CHEAM. (R. Corkevin) 

LlHIYA, an Arabic form based on the Italian 
Libia, which in turn derives from the ancient Greek 
Ai(36y]/Aup0o. 

r. The name. The name first appears in ancient 
Egyptian writings in the form RBVV or LBVV, perhaps 
representing Lebu or Libu. It was also known .'0 the 
ancient Israelites and occurs several times in the 
later books of the Old Testament in the form Lubim. 
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I. Egypt. FAtiraid period. Thtwb with decorative bands and border. (Courtesy of the 2. Egypt. FStimid period. Fragment of an embroidered garment. (Courtesy of the Coptic 

Coptic Museum, Cairo). Museum, Cairo). 








3. Egypt, iooy-3i. T*** silk fragment inscribed with the name of the Fa;imid caliph al-Hikim and decorated with birds 
( mufayyar ). (Courtesy of the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo). 


4. Egypt. Fitimid period. Dancing girl in what appears to be a airwdJ. She holds a 
mandil kumm in each hand. (Courtesy of the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo). 
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7. N. c IrSV, ca. 19x8-19. Ruler wearing a bd* turl ll with (irdx bands. On his head is a s^arbUsh. Hb 
attendants also wear Turkish costs. Most wear the cap known as kaLuvta. From the frontispiece of the K. 
aJ‘AiKdni{¥eyzu\\ih Efendi 1566. fol. xb. Millet Kmilphanesi. Istanbul). 
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V) *a 





m. Transjordanian villager wearing a tkawb, kibr, and ‘ofcf’a. 
°» his head a k&fiyya and a l ak,il. From Musil, Arabia Pclraea , 
Vienna 1008, fig. 29. 


*3. Palestine. Shaltva worn by married 
women. Bethlehem, late 19th century. 
(Courtesy of the Museum of International 
Folk Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico). 
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1a. Palestine. Takjira for a woman. Bethlehem, late 19th-early 20th century (Courtesy of the Museum of International 

Folk Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico). 
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, Draping of the man’s kisd 9 or in the national f; 
(From E. Doutt^, Merr&kech , Paris 1903, 254). 
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18. Morocco. High Atlas Berbers wearing the heavy 
black woollen akknlf. (From G. Rousseau, Le costume 
au Maroc, Paris 1938, fig. 1). 



19. Algerian mufti wearing long Andalusian **rw&! and a 
kaftan over which is a kabd'a and a while s/lham. On his 
head is a Turkish-style turban called ‘imima mborr^a over 
which is lhe scarf known as a muhannaka, similar to the 
ancient (aylauin. (From G. Mar^ais, lx costume musulman 
d'Alger, Paris 1930, PI. Xlll-Bibl. Nat. Estampes O I 2 a) 



20. Tunisia. Woman’s wedding dross 
known as kmAdifaa kabira from Nabcul. 
(From S. Sethom. La (unique <U manage 
en Tunisia, in Cahiers das Arts el Tradi¬ 
tions populates, no. 3 [Tunis 1969J, fig. 9). 






22. Iran. Men and women in TInnirid attire (from 
the Sjyih-ndnui of Baysunkur, GulistSn Palace, 
Tehran, dated 833/1429-30). 


23. Iran. Scene from the Kkamsa of Ni*aml depicting 
Alexander meeting the Kha&in of China. All arc dressed 
in Safawid attire and wear the distinctive turban with 
the protruding spike known as the td£ $afam (from a ins. in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, painted in Tabriz, 931/ 
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24. Iran. KAJjar court scene showing FatU *A 1 I Shah re¬ 
ceiving tribute. Figures in the foreground wear frocked coats 
and hul&k s, while the enthroned Shah wears a modified 
version of the ancient S&s&nid crown (from Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, ms. Elliott 327, f. 265b. ca. 1810). 



Iran. Women in black Zddur and white ri band (from E. C. Sykes, 
Persia and its people, London 1910}. 
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26. — Turkey. 11 ogklanl (page). 
(Library of the University of Warsaw). 


27. — Turkey. Cauw$h bashl (chief of 
the Janissaries}. (Library of the Uni¬ 
versity of Warsaw). 




28.—Turkey. Eski Sar&y ngkasi 
(chief of the Old Palace). (Nation¬ 
al Library, Warsaw). 


29. — Turkey. A nak^tar ogkla¬ 
nl (key bearer). (National Li¬ 
brary, Warsaw). 
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The Lehabim of Genesis, x, 13 mav possibly represent 
the same name. The term passed into Inter and 
modern usage through the Greeks and subsequent)* 
the Romans. In Greek geographical writing*' »t 
was most commonly used—along with Africa, which 
later replaced it in this sense—as the name of one 
of the three continents or, occasionally, as the 
name of the region in North Africa west of Egypt. 
Transmitted by the Creeks to the Romans in both 
senses, it was first made the name of a specific * 
political entity by the Emperor Diocletian, who esta¬ 
blished the adjoining provinces of upper and lower 
Libya west of Egypt. The authenticity of a find I Ik 
quoted by al-Bakri (Description de I'Afrujne tepUu - 
trionaJc 1 , ed.—French tr. M\ G. <le Slane, Paris 
1965; Ar. 8, tr. 03) according to which the Prophet 
is supposed to have said "He whose sins are numerous 
must place Libya (Lflbiyfi) behind him", i.e. go to 
fight the infidels in Ilrll<iya, is doubtful; moreover, 
the same author (Ar 2t, tr. 49) states that Ifrikiya 
is really called Llbiya, from the name of the founder 
cf Memphis, who reigned over the land. 

The term passed, along with much other Greek 
geographical knowledge and terminology to the 
Arabs, who normally wrote it in the form V.Qbiva 
(U^J or The earliest Arabic geographical 

writers name LQbiya as one of the four quadrants 
into which the world is divided, the others being 
Europe, Ethiopia and Scythia (al*BattAii!, Opus 
astronomicum, ed. C, A. Nalliuo, text iii, Rome 1899, 
27. tr. xg; lbn Khurradidhbih, 133, cf. Ibu al-Fakih, 
(hj t 197; Agapius of Manbidj, K. al^Unutdit, ed. 

A. Vasiliev in hatrologia Orieitialis, v, Park 1910-12, 
612; al-I.lamcUni, $ijal Djaziral al- l Arab, cd. D. H. 
MUIkr, i, Leiden 1884, 32; Yakut, •>.%*., citing al- 
iilruni who ascribes this classification explicitly , 
to the Greeks). Lubiya consisted of "Egypt, Kulzuui, 1 
Habash, the lauds of the Berbers and adjoining 
countries, and the southern seas." In addition to 
this vague use as the name of a quarter, Lubiya 
til so occurs, more specifically, as a place-name in 
northern Africa, tbn ‘Abd at-Halcam (Ftiffty Mijr, 
od. and partial French tr. A. Gateau, CentquiU 
de VAJrique du Nord et de I'kspagne, Algiers 5 1947. 
35. 77 ), probably copied by lbn J&urradAtlhbih (ed. 
and partial French tr M. Hadj-Sadok, Description 
du Maghrib et de V hut ope an iii«/ir c siecU, Algiers; 
* 949 , *3 and n. 172) makes LQbiya a province 
of western Egypt. AI-Mas'Qdl (Mfirdjj, iii. 242 = 

§ 1106), copying in his turn lbn ]&urrart&iilibih, 
speaks of a place (wmux/P) named LQbiya vva- 
Maraksiva (Marmarica) and cites in the Tanblk (201 
the region Itidfiiya) of al-lskaudariyya, LQbiya and 
al-Manlkiya. lbn al-Fakih ( bulddn , 74, French tr. 
Massfi, 90) makes Libya a locality of Egypt. Al- 
Ya‘kubl (iSullUn, 339 . 342. tr. Wict, 197. aoi) speaks 
of LQbiya as one ol the districts (hiira or l amal) 
dependent on Alexandria, while Yakut (tv, 368) 
places LQbiya between Alexandria <utd Barka 
Most of the mediaeval Arab geographers sec North 
African Libya a* administratively part of Egypt 
(al-Maferlz!, Khifuf, cd. Wict, i, 56, 309, 312; lbn 
Dukniftk, v, 43; al-Kalkasfeandl, Subh, iii, 3867, 
390**. citing the Ranut almfldr and al-l>ud*VI; see ■ 
further J. Maspero and G. Wict, MaUriovx pour I 
servir d la geographic dc I'figpyic , Mdm. IFAO, 
xxxvi, Cairo 1919, ifij; A. Grohniaiui, Sludien sur . 
historiuhen Geographic und VcrwaUung der frith- 
mitlcloltcrlichen Agypten, Vicuna 1939, 8-9). The , 
name also occurs as that of a mountain vaguely 1 
situated west of the Nile Valley. The passage in I 


at-BIrOnl. (A*. al-Qiamdhir fi uufnfat al-iiawdhir, 
Hyderabad ii 35 , 100) naming L&biya as a source 
of precious siones south ol Egypt, is certainly a mis¬ 
reading for Nubia. The form Llbiya is used, excep¬ 
tionally, by al-Makrfcl (/£Ai/<*f, cd. Wict, i, 32), citing 
the Arabic version of Orosius, and therefore following 
the Latin form of the name. By late mediaeval 
times, the name LQbiya ^ems to have passed out of 
use in Arabic. It reappear; in the 19th century when 
it is clearly derived from European sources. A 
late Ottoman work of reference, the historical and 
geographical dictionary of Ahmed RiFat (Lughdl-i 
la’rikktyye ve (iughrdfiyye, vi, Istanbul 1300, tji) 
lists Libya in the form UbI, obviously transcribed 
from the French, and defines it as "the Greek name 
of Africa" The entry goes on to explain the different 
senses in which the word was subsequently used 
ends by noting that, in the writer's own day. the 
term was confined to the regions "beyond Tripoli, 
Tunisia and Egypt and northeast of the Great Sahara 
Desert.” ‘All Mubarak (finite/, xv, 41). no doubt fol¬ 
lowing European practice, also uses the fonn l.ibiva 
for the region west of Egypt. 

The name Libya continued in occasional use in 
Europe, mainly in the context of ancient history. 
It was given greater precision and popularity by the 
Italian geographer F. Minutilli, whose Ilibliografia 
della Libia was published in Turin in 1903, and who 
applies the term specifically to the two Turkish 
stuidjaks of Cyrenaicn (Barka fa.?.}) and Tripoiitania 
(Tardbulus al-Charb [f.r.]), the only parts of the 
North Africa littoral that had not yet fallen under 
European control. Libya remained a geographical ex¬ 
pression until the Italian invasion and the Italian 
decree of 5 November 1911, proclaiming Italian sover¬ 
eignty over the two Turkish sandiaks. It was made 
the official name of a country—for the first time 
since Diocletian—-by the Italian royal decree of 
1 January 1934, which created a new colony, formed 
by ihe uuinnof Cyrenaica and Tripoiitania, and called 
Libya (Arabic Llbiya). This form was retained by 
the independent state established after the ending 
of Italian rule. 

bibliography: For the earlier history, fhe 
reader is referred to the articles bar$*. PazzAn 
and tarAbulus. Languages: On the Arabic 
spoken in Libya, sec ‘akmjiyyA iii, 3. The Western 
dialects. On Berber, see Berbers, v, as well as 
A. Basset, La languc berbere, in Handbook of 
African Languages, i, London-New York-Toronto 
* 952 .69*70. (Ed.) 

2. Libyco-Bcrber inscriptions. The Maghrib 
and the Sahara possess a large number of inscriptions 
using a script peculiar to the North-West of Africa, 
which was given the name Numidian and later 
Lib\*an. The first name, which has fallen out ol use, 
was, however, to be preserved to designate one of the 
forms of this script, known as Eastern, which is 
widespread in Tunisia and Eastern Algeria 
The Libyan inscriptions published up to now and 
regarded as ancient, let us say pre-Ulamic, can be 
estimated at some 1,200, but the Sahara possesses 
thousands of more recent graffiti and inscriptions 
carved on weathered rocks in the same script, still 
used by the Touareg, who call it Tifxtuigh (See 

HERDERS. V|J. 

These inscriptions, whether the monumental texts 
of Dougga from the 2nd century B.C. or the simple 
Touareg graffiti, use only signs of a strictly geo¬ 
metrical form, based for preference on the straight 
line. Also, the alphabet of Dougga which contains 23 
or 24 signs only uses the circle for two letters 
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B and O: R and the curve exceptionally ) lor 
M.mcrc often written and ( for S. more often 
rendered by X 

The other Libyan alphabets make more use of 
the curve, which appears for example in live or six 
Tifitiagh signs. The dots, only present in the compo¬ 
sition of two Eastern Libyan signs, are more frequent 
in Tifmagh (seven signs) where thev sometimes re¬ 
place the straight portions of the Eastern signs, also 
= in Eastern is rendered by W in Ttfitmgh . The 
Libyan scripts seem to have tailed to appreciate any 
cursive form; the signs sire clearly separated in the 
ancient scripts, which know nothing of connections 
and ligatures, which arc not *o rare in Tifivagh, 
where the initial n and final I are joined in about 
twenty cases according to K. Prasse. 

Another characteristic is that the Libyan script, 
like the Tifmagh, remnitv* essentially consonantal. 
The vowels arc not transcribed graphically except 
at times with a dot in Ti/inagh , at the end of certain 
words. The sign ~ seems to have had n separate 
function in the Eastern script, and the dot to have 
been the equivalent of ulif. 

The Libyan script, moreover, has no doubling of 
consonant* and doe* n«»t indicate stress; also, the 
alphabet U limited fit furl, 24 signs arc known in 
the so-called Eastern form, of which one is doubtful, 
which agrees 'with the information given by an 
African writer of the 51b century, Fulgemius. accord¬ 
ing to whom the Libyan alphabet contained 23 signs. 

The Libyan inscriptions, the ancient Libyco* 
Berber or Tijmagh and the modern Tifiuagh inscrip¬ 
tions, occupy a vast area which seems to correspond 
to the ancient domain of the Berber language Rough¬ 
ly, the signs of this script are t*» b<» found in use from 
the Mediterranean as far south as the Niger and from 
the Canary Islands to Libya. It is towards the east 
that the limit of this script's use is least known. 

In Libya it was in common use in tlu I'mau 
and Tripolitauia. Recently, at the time of his ex¬ 
cavation of lin N'gem, R. Rcbuff.it noted that the 
Libyan inscriptions and graffiti there were influenced 
by Latin writing. Beyond there the evidence is less 
certain; nevertheless, it rock inscription found at 
Khor Kilobcrsa in Nubia was published recently. The 
signs of this inscription are sufficiently close to 
ancient Tifiuagh for Alvurrx l>clgad» to suggest n 
transcription and translation. Another author, £awc>- 
dowskv, even considered recognising in it a rontaui* 
iuatiou of Meroitic script by Libyan, but this hy¬ 
pothesis was rejected by the majority of specialists 
In this vast area, the density of inscriptions i> 
highly variable and thev are, furthermore, of differ¬ 
ent periods. 

The zone with the highest concentration of Libyan 
inscriptions, their Incus eJassicus, is undoubted')' 
North-West Tunisia and the part of Algeria adjacent 
to it; of the t,r2.1 published b\ J.-H. Chnbot in 
his Kccueil dcs inscriptions hbyquis, 1,073 coluc 
from this region. It is in fact the* land of the Xumides 
Massyles, cradle of the Xiuiiidiaii kingdom, where 
the Libyan language and script mmtinrd alive for 
a long time, hi this district n large number of in¬ 
scriptions arc, moreover, from I hi- Roman period. 
The rest of Algeria, as well as Northern Morocco, 
contain^ a low density of inscriptions. Popitc the 
discoveries made since the fitcuci! of J.-H. Chaliot 
appeared in 1940-1. the number of these inscriptions 
has only risen to 27 in Northern Morocco (L. Gainful), 
and tliose in Algeria to the west of ST-tif can to 
estimated at around fifty, of which ubmit ten are 
in Kabvlia alone. 


Things are less clear on approaching the Saharan 
regions. Exploration is incomplete and above all 
very unevenly conducted. Furthermore, geological 
and topographical conditions are very influential 
factors in distribution. It is quite understandable 
that the flat regions, such as the Hamada or the 
basins occupied by dunes like the Western Great Erg. 
the Edeycn of Marzouk, contain very few inscriptions, 
while the rocky regions are infinitely richer. In 
the present state of our knowledge, which does not 
necessarily reflect the reality, the richest Saharan 
regions are the Hoggar and Tassili n’Ajjer, as well 
as its Libyan extension formed by the Aeacus, the 
Air, the Adrar of the lforas and the southern edge 
of the Atlas chain, particularly the south of the 
High Atlas, the Anti-Atlas and the Rio de Oro. 

Inscriptions whose signs are close to the Saharan 
alphabet are not exceptional in the Canary Islands. 

Periodically, "Libyan” inscriptions are mentioned 
outside the Berber domain, such as those of the 
Grotto Regina at Palermo, which, if their relation¬ 
ship to Libyan is confirmed, can be explained by 
the presence of Kumidiau mercenaries in-the Punic 
contingent* of Sicily. Others have been shown to be 
bail readings of Latin inscriptions (an inscription 
of I.a Garde Freinet, Var, attributed to the "Sara¬ 
cens") or the most fantastic interpretations, such 
' as inscriptions found in Mexico or even Chile. 

Traditionally, there are several distinguishable 
"alphabets" in the Libyan script. Some are contem¬ 
poraneous with each other, such as the so-called 
Eastern aud Western alphabets. The Lihyco-Berber 
scripts of the Northern Sahara and the ancient fi/i- 
uagh preceded the HJitnig^ used at the present day 
by the Touaregs, who are unable to read the ancient 
Tijiuagjt Modem 7 i/iw«g 4 can undergo regional 
variations which arc still little known. 

The Eastern alphabet cover* tho north of Tripoli- 
tania, Tunisia and Eastern Algeria; the western 
limit of its use is to the east of S£tif, although 
two western-type inscriptions may be seen at Guelma 
and some eastern-type inscriptions may exceptionally 
be found in Kabylin: such is the case of the decorated 
stele featuring a person standing found at Lakhdaria 
(ex-Palestm). which bears on its main face, on either 
side of the person, an inscription with eastern signs. 
This inscription mentions offices and titles similar 
to (hose in use in Pntigga in the 2nd century B.C. 
This detail allows us to put forward the hypothesis 
that it may well be an official inscription of the 
Xumidinn Massylnm kingdom and somewhat ••for¬ 
eign" in n land that was hi ancient times Masaesylian 
and the Inter Mauritania. This hypothesis nay be 
strengthened by the existence 011 the reverse of the 
l stele of graffiti using the Western script, which is that 
of the other inscriptions of the region. In the pres¬ 
ent stale of our knowledge, the stele of Lakhdaria 
is the westernmost evidence of the Xumidiaii or Eas¬ 
tern alphabet which seem* to us to be more precisely 
Massylian. 

The Western Libyan alphabet covers the lands 
people^ by the Masaesylian* and Moors. It con¬ 
tain- a greater number of signs than the Eastern, 
but also presents more variation*; some sign* known 
in Algeria are unknown in Morocco, aud vice-versa. 
This script thus occupies a vast region, for all the 
Libyco-Berber inscriptions of the Northern Sahara 
and the Atlas belong to it to a greater or lesser 
extent. A great many of the Canary Islands inscrip¬ 
tions have the same signs, whose value is unfortuna¬ 
tely not known with any certainty; besides, it is 
hardly likely that the Western script and that of 
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the Libyco-Berbcr inscriptions can be transcribed in 
the same way everywhere. This does not prevent 
three signs + DV (read from right to left) being 
found throughout the western area, from Gueltua 
to the Atlantic, and is evidence of a certain unity. 

Modem Tifinagk signs, current or sub-current, 
whose use goes back at least to the yth century 
A.D. (tomb of Tni Hinan in Hoggar), arc known 
throughout the Touarcg world and go beyond it on 
the north-west, to Touat and Gourara, where they 
were even in use among the Judniscd Berbers. 

In some regions such us the Anti-Atlas, particularly 
in the Tiiuoulinc, the signs of the Western script 
arc sometimes mixed with small animal figures 
(horse, dog, oryx) which appear to act as pictograms: 
they are so closely linked that it makes it hard to 
believe that they do not have the same semantic 
content. The presence of dromedary figures in the 
same scenes prevents these inscriptions from being 
regarded as very ancient. These pictograms, if 
they really piny this role, cannot serve to support 
the hypothesis of the Libyan alphabet coming into 
being through transformations of ancient marks , 
of ownership and other traditional drawings such 
as those which still figures in tattoos. 

However, it should be noted that Tifinagh has 
two signs: ^ , a sign which has the value |}j, and %, 
which has the value the two of which seem 
to be derrved from signs of a figurative, more uc 
less anthropomorphic, character. More frequently, 
Libyan Tifinagh is written in horizontal lines, but 
Ibe meaning of the reading is highly variable; some¬ 
times it is from right to left, sometimes from left 
to l ight, from top to bottom and in boustrophedon. 

K. Pjnsse noted that the use of a movable support, | 
such ns a sheet of paper, actually favoured this < 
tendency. There are even some inscriptions known , 
which describe almost closed curves. 

Only the current form of Tifinagh and the Kastem 
Libyan alphabet can be transcribed, the former 
because the script and language are still in use 
among the Tounreg, the latter because we have at 
our disposal several Libyco-Punic inscriptions, in 
particular that of Dougga, where we know that the I 
Libyan text corresponds quite closely to the Punic 
text. This last has also transcribed, without trans¬ 
lation, some Libyan titles or municipal offices, 
>uch as LOG MIL or GZB, which, it seems, had no 
equivalent in the Punic towns. Unfortunately, while 
the value of the signs is basically known and only re¬ 
quires some verification or points of detail, the 
language of the l j by an inscriptions is still unknown 
to us .The little that is known of Libyan,some elements 
of vocabulary aiid some presumed grammatical 
functions, show clearly that this language belongs 
to Berber; an ancient Berber, certainly, and imper¬ 
fectly transcribed by a strictly consonantal alpha¬ 
bet, but which cannot be fundamentally different 
from the numerous current Berber dialects. 

However, since the composition of the famous 
Hecueil of Chabot, the very few specialists in this 
field have in general refused to suggest any trans¬ 
lation of the texts, which are indeed very short, 
of the majority of the Libyan inscriptions; some 
even go so far as to pose the question of whether 
Libyan belongs to Berber. Thi> carefulness contrasts 
with the adventurous attempts ol G. Marcy. who, re¬ 
lying on Berber, particularly Moroccan Tamazight 
and Touareg Tainahak. suggested a translation for 
most of the Libyan inscriptions known in his time. 
This attempt was followed by M. Alvarez Delgado, 
who extends it to some Canary Islands inscriptions. 


I Between the possibly exaggerated carefulness 
of the former, and the certainly dangerous enthusiasm 
of the latter, there has to be a middle position 
• which accepts at the same time both the most 
serious checking and control and the minimum of 
hypothesis indispensable for the progress of all¬ 
knowledge. 

The Western alphabet contains some supplcnicu- 
! tary signs which arc absent in the Kastem and whose 
originality has been demonstrated by L. Galand 
in his Inscriptions antiques du Maroc, The use of 
these two ancient alphabets was certainly contempo- 
! raneous, and it would be a mistake to believe, 
following a histodcising logic, that the Kastern 
alphabet is the older because the script came from 
the Last. Personally, adopting a hypothesis of J. 
Wvrier, the author of the present article would 
carry it so far as to think that the I Eastern form 
of the Libyan script (Numidinit or Matsylian alpha¬ 
bet) is a recast and simplified form of the original 
script due to contact with Punic, whereas outsicle 
the Massy I iau territory the old forms continued to 
be employed and to evolve until they became modern 
Tifinagh, which itself affords variations. His only 
disagreement with the hypothesis presented by J. 
Fcvrier is over the age of this adaptation, which 
FSvricr placed in the 3rd century or the beginning 
of the 2nd century B.C., whereas it scans to be much 
earlier. 

Among others, the hypothesis has for long been 
prevalent that the Libyan alphabet derived directly 
from the Punic alphabet, as the name Tifinagh | 
given to the present form of this script implies. 
But it is widely recognised that an origin derived 
from etymology can be fallacious. Nevertheless, the 
Libyan alphabet has several signs in common with 
the Punic script where they have the same value 
(G, T, SH). S. Gsell, however, raised considerable 
objections to this opinion. The writing of the Punic 
characters, as they are transmitted by numerous 
steles from Carthage, Utica, lladrumeta and Cirta, 
is radically different from those of all the Libyan 
alphabets Not only do nearly all the Punic signs have 
a cursive form, while the l.ibyansigns are angular and 
geometrical, but even the meaning of the script dif¬ 
fers. All the Punic inscriptions, like every Semitic 
text, are written in horizontal lines from right to 
left, while the Libyan inscriptions are generally 
written from bottom to top in vertical columns, 
particularly those which we have every reason to 
believe the most ancient. It is only at Dougga for 
several decodes, during the reigns of Massimssa and 
Micipsa, that some inscriptions of an official char¬ 
acter were written in horizontal lines. These in¬ 
scriptions number eleven, which represent a hun¬ 
dredth of the texts gathered by J.-B. Chabot. This 
proportion would be even smaller if we were to take 
account of the inscriptions discovered since. The case 
ol the texts inscribed at Dougga fs thus highly origi¬ 
nal and denotes a very powerful Punic influence, 
but this appears to be only a factor of modernisa¬ 
tion and not as an especially determining original 
element. 

If we are to look, as is most likely, among the 
Near F.astem scripts for the forms from which 
the Libyan alphabet derives, it is not to the Phoeni¬ 
cian of Africa as it is known at Carthage, but to a 
more archaic script that we should turn, which 
would explain the similarities remarked with the 
South Arabian scripts (tfimyaritc, Sabaean), but 
also with the Turdetau alphabet of Southern 
1 Spain. 
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The script did not necessarily penetrate Africa 
by sea, and it is actually more likely that it crossed 
the continent and that the Niitnidian Massylian 
form (the most rerent of the ancient Libyan alpha¬ 
bets) may have arisen out of a transformation of 
the archaic forms in contact with the Tunic | 
world. 

As far as this alphabet itself is concerned, two I 
old hypotheses may definitely br rejected. The , 
first is that of Meltzer, according to whom the ' 
Eastern alphabet was wholly invented by Massinissn, 
fi»r we know today that some Libyan inscription* arc ! 
earlier than this king and. further, that the NTiiiiii- 
dian royal administration employed Tunic exclusively 1 
in its official inscriptions, as it did in the legend* 
on itsooins. The other hypothesis, that of Ijdibarski, i 
who wanted to link Libyan with Nco* Tunic. L even 
more improbable, for if is based on a totally out¬ 
dated chronology of the Neo-Tunic script. 

If the origin of the Libyan alphabet poses some 
insoluble problems, it is even mure difficult to date 
its invention or introduction. 

Contrary to the views of several authors (l>. Itlau- 
diet, S. (.sell), the Libyan inscription* or signs I 
which are found on some rock curving* as m Kef 1 
Mektouba, Chaba Kahua mid Khnnguct cl Had jar. 
oumot he co* tempo raucous with these latter. It is 
now known lhat lh»*>c curving* lire for the must part 
Neolithic and thus very much earlier than every 
script. Careful examination reveals in every ease 
that the inscriptions are superimposed on the 

curving*. 

However, this K not the ease with the inscription 
from the Azib nTkkis (High Atlas. Moment). This 
inscription occupies n vertical cartouche delimited 
in an anthropomorphic figure of which it form* an 
indisputable part. It is certain that this inscription, 
which contains fifteen nr sixteen signs not belonging 
to the Saharan alphabet, is contemporaneous with 
the carving. The technique of the lines, the patina, 
style and details such a* the representation of the 
sex and the lateral fringes, which accompany the 
figure, are identical with other carvings which are 
usually attributed to the Old Hrouzc Age (El Argar 
civilise lion iu Spain). Even assigning it as late a* 
possible within the archaeological context, this | 
inscription seems to ns dearly earlier than the 
6th-5th century H.C. 

In Morocco, we also have the inscription of Sidi 
Slinmnc of the t.barb which refer*, to the tumulus 
lhat it adjoins and with which it is consequently 
contemporaneous; the funerary furniture of this 
monument belongs to the 4 th-jth century ILL. 

In Eastern Algeria the baz ! na (Falaeo-Berber 
dry-stone burial chamber) at Tiddis contained 
pottery, a piece of which has thiee Libyan letters 
painted on its belly. The bones contained in the 
pottery of this tomb have been dated from 2200 ± 
100 years to 250 ± too B.C. So this Inscription is 
quite likely to be older than the bilingual dedica¬ 
tion of the Temple of Massiuissa at Douggii, dating 
from the tenth year of the reign of Micipsa, i.c. 
138 B.C. This inscription was for a leng time the 
only Libyan text reliably dated, and there was also 
an unconscious tendency to regard it as the oldest. 

A study by J. G. Ftvrier of the inscriptions of Douggn, 
mentioning municipal offices, allou-s us to recon¬ 
struct the genealogy of an important person, Sefot, 
who was twice (during one year?} prince of the city. 
Taking account of this genealogy, it is possible to 
date back two other inscriptions [KU. t 10, 11) 
to a generation preceding the dedications of 139; 


these inscription* would date from the decade 170- 
180 H.C. 

In the Sahara, the datable documents are rarer, 
but n preliminary investigation has shown that 
Tijiu&th is very much older than the historians, 
who believed that the Berbers only conquered tbe 
Sahara in the 3rd century of our era following the 
pressure exerted by Rome on the land routes of the 
north, formerly thought. In Fa/.zAn, some Tifinogi 
scripts arc carved oil amphora found at Gerina which 
date from the 1st century of our era. Among these 
graffiti figures sign which exists only in the 
Saharan alphabet.The FazzAii necropolis thus prove* 
that in the 1st century of our era, Tifiimgk was in 
use in the heart of the Sahara. 

In the massif of the Hoggar, the stele of Assekrem, 
whose inscriptions and carvings appear very ancient 
( 11 . Caiups-Eabrcr). is worth citing, and especially 
the mrved blocks of the funerary monument of 
Tl n 11 hum at Abalessa. These blocks which bear 
I if in a gh script have been cut so as to form part of 
tlie roustrurtkxiof the monument, of which they con¬ 
stitute tin? lower courses. The cutting lias mutilated 
or interrupted some carved texts. This Tifinnfk. 
whk-h belongs, however, to the modern alphabet, is 
thus at least contemporaneous with the monument 
and probably older; the funerary furniture mu! the 
isotopic date calculated from the wood of the. bed or 
stretcher on which l i 11 Hina 11 reposed, date the con¬ 
struction of the monument back to the 5th century 
of our era. 

Such arc the chronological pointers which allow 
us to assert the great antiquity of the IJbyan script 
in the Maglirib, where it is clearly earlier than 
the reign of Massinissa, Lev nt the emergence of 
the Xumidinits and Moors into history. As for the 
Sahara, tlie use of Tifinugh goes back to at least 
the beginning of our era and probably much 
earlier. 

Itibiiogruphy: It is not possible to present 
a complete bibliography of the Libyan inscriptions 
Tlie various histories of the alphabet and of writing 
should lie consulted, particularly that of J. G. 
Tc-vrier, Pari* 1948, and M. Cohen, Iji grande 
invention de Vicriture cl son Evolution. Documenta¬ 
tion el indet, Paris 1958, 90-1. A very complete 
bibliography, for the period, is given by J.-B. 
Chabot in the Recite il des inscriptions libyques, 
Paris 1940-r. See also C. Meinliof, Die Libyschen 
Insehrijltn. liine Vnlersuchung, Leipzig 1932-5; 
L. r.alond, Inscriptions libyques, in Inscriptions 
antiques du Maine, Pan*. 1966; J. Alvarez Delgado, 
Inscripennies libtcas de Cananas, ensayo de inter¬ 
pretation libica, I .a Laguna, Tenerife 1964. The 
greatest caution should be exercised in using 
G. MftfCy, f-£t inscriptions hihngues de VAfrique du 
Xord, Paris 1936, and the numerous articles of 
this author which appeared in Hespfris (1934-7), 
AIEO Alger (1936) and R. A Jr. (1937). 

L. (inland provides annually n report entitled 
"l.es Etudes de linguistique borbire" iu the 
Annnnire de VAfrique du Nord. In these chronicles 
the discoveries and analyses of Libyan inscriptions 
are mentioned regularly, These reports have been 
collected in a volume entitled Langue et literature 
berberes. I'ingt-cinq mis d'dtvdes, Paris 1979. Tor 
the chronology of the inscriptions, see G, Camps, 
Recherches sur les plus anciennes inscriptions 
libyques de VA/rique du Xord et du Sahara, in 
Hu lie tin arthdologiquc du Co mi Id des Travaux 
hisloriqiics t N.S., x-xi (1974-5), 146-6 0 . 

(G. Camps) 
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3. Modern bistory. — On 29 September 1911, 
Italy declared war on Turkey and started its long- 
planned invasion of the Libyan littoral. Italian 
troops did not succeed in penetrating beyond the 
coastal strip due to stiff resistance by combined 
Turkish-Libyan Forces. Negotiations between Italy 
and Turkey resulted in the Peace Treaty of Ouchy 
(J7 October 1912). On the battlefield, however, 
Libyan resistance did not subside. During World 
War I the Italians were virtually besieged in their 
coastal strongholds. In Cyrenaiea, Fazaan and the 
Sirtica, resistance was led by Aljmad al-Jibarlf 
(1873-1933), head of the Sanusl order, with support 
from Turkey and Germany. It was under their in¬ 
fluence that he decided to attack British Forces 
in Western Kgypt in November 1915. Defeated, he 
transferred all political and military control of Cyre- 
oaica to his cousin Muhammad Idris al-SanftsI (bom 
1882). In April 1917 agreements were reached be¬ 
tween Idris and the British and Italians (the Accords 
of ‘Akrama). The Sanusl-I tafian accord was super¬ 
seded in October 1920 by the Accord of al-RajUmi, 
in which Idris was recognised as the independent 
ruler (Amir) of the interior oases. 

In Tripolitania, leadership was divided. Though a | 
number of tribal leaders (inter alios Ramadan al- 1 
SJjtaywI (or Suwayliill) and the lbSJI Berber Sulay- 
mfln al-Barunl) agreed on establishing a Tripolitanian 
Republic [QjtmkQriyya T&rdbtilsiyya) in 1919, 
fighting soon broke out between tribal factions. To 
overcome dissensions and to strengthen their position 
vis-a-vis the Italians, they decided to offer Idris 
al-SauCUI the amirate of all Libya. This put him in 
a predicament, for he was bound to the accords with 
the Italians. On the other hand, refusal of the offer 
would undermine his position with his adherents. 
Finally, he decided to accept the offer, but subse- I 
quentiy fled the country to Cairo (1922). 

Full-scale war in Libya was resumed after Musso¬ 
lini’s take-over in Rome in 1922. Due to its internal 
divisions, resistance in Tripolitania was soon crushed, 
but in Cyrcuaica the charismatic leadership of 
the Santis! representative c l T mar ai-Mukhtar in¬ 
spired Bedouin resistance for almost ten years 
until at last he was injured in battle, imprisoned 
and publicly hanged on if> September 1931. Pacifica¬ 
tion of Libya being completed, the Italians started 
extensive agricultural colonisation schemes in the 
fertile coastal plains. In 1935 they completed the 
strategic coastal road connecting Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaiea. The onset of World War II impeded fur¬ 
ther Italian development plans. After severe fighting 1 
between Germany and the Allied Forces, In January ! 
1943 all of Libya was occupied by British and Free i 
French Forces. Idris al-SanOsI had assisted the British 
war effort from Cairo, and an army of Libyan exiles 
under the Sanusl flag had participated in the libera¬ 
tion of Cyrenaiea. 

After World War 11 the future fate of Libya was 
put before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. On 21 November 1949 it was decided that 
Libya should become an independent state before 1 
January 1952. A UN Commissioner, the Dutchman 
Adriaan Pelt, was appointed to supervise the power- 
transfer from British and French military govern¬ 
ments. The UN decision stimulated political debate 
on the future form of an independent Libya. Two 
opposing groups emerged. The older tribal and reli¬ 
gious leaders, mainly concentrated in Cyrenaiea 
and Vazzin, supported a federation under the Sands! 
crown. The younger generation, influenced by Arab 
nationalism, advocated a unitary republic. This 


no doubt would lead to the preponderance of Tripoli¬ 
tania, with its larger population and its better- 
developed economy and thus reduce the influence 
of Idris's supporters. They were wary of Idris’s close 
bonds with Britain. The outcome of the debate, 
however, was anticipated by the proclamation of 
Idris al-SanusI as head of an independent amlrate 
of Cyrenaiea, while control of foreign affairs and 
defence remained with Britain (1949). After this, 
Idris would not support the independence of a 
united Libya unless tinder his own crown. 

Libyan independence was declared on 24 December 
1951. (Due to peculiar international circumstances 
it was only in 1955 admitted to the UN.) The con¬ 
stitution provided for a hereditary monarchy under 
a Sanusi King and a representative federal govern¬ 
ment consisting of two houses (a Senate and a House 
of Representatives). The King was endowed with 
extensive powers, including the right to select and 
dismiss the Prime Minister, to appoint half the 
Senate and to dissolve the elected parliament. The 
political system never matured. The first elections 
to be held on 19 February 1952 resulted in a victory 
for government candidates, but voting results were 
contested by the opposition parties. Demonstrations 
ended in violent clashes with police forces. As a 
result, all political parlies and programmes were 
suppressed. From that moment, IJbyan politics 
gradually degraded into the assertion of family, 
tribal and parochial interests. 

The next two decades witnessed increasing pressure 
on Libyan society. An unprecedented oil boom was 
the main cause. Libya’s first oil was struck in 1955; 
in 1962 it joined OPFC; and in 1969 Libya had al¬ 
ready become the world's fourth largest oil producer. 
Oil revenues ended Libya’s dependency on foreign 
financial aid and allowed a more assertive policy. 
In order better to cope with the exigencies of oil 
exploration, in 1963 the cumbersome federal system 
was abolished. Social changes set in with developing 
oil industry. Urbanisation and industrialisation 
gave birth to a new stratum of traders, scrvicc-mcn 
and technicians; petroleum and dock workers 
started to orgauise in trade unions. The new social 
groupings were denied political expression Subse¬ 
quent tensions were heightened by foreign politics. 
During the Sue* crisis (i 9 S&) and again in 1967 
there were violent outbursts of Arab nationalist 
feelings. But Libya, a member ct the Arab League 
since t 953 , was tied to the Wes! in its foreign policy 
by the presence of British and US military bases. The 
government, though briefly joining the Arab oil em¬ 
bargo of 1967, had no means adequately to meet wide¬ 
spread popular support for a Nasserist policy. This 
undermined the King’s authority. 

On x September 1969, Idris was deposed. In spite 
of an initial wave of popular enthusiasm, the revolu¬ 
tion remained entirely an army affair. It had been 
planned and implemented by a movement of "Free 
Officers" modelling itself on the Nasserist revolution. 
A Revolutionary Command Council (RCC) took 
control of affairs. It consisted of twelve officers 
under the general leadership of Colonel Mu < aminar 
al-KaOhdhafl (Gaddafi). Political parties remained 
suppressed. An attempt at broadening the RCC’s 
political base was made by creating the Arab Socia¬ 
list Union (1972). Lack ol cadre, apathy and hostil¬ 
ity from traditional leadership caused its failure. 
Another attempt was made in 1973 by the proclama¬ 
tion of the popular revolution. Its ideology was set 
forth by Mu t ammar al-Ka <lhdh afI in his Grun books 
(see Bibl). In these, he propagated his Third World 
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theory which refuted parliamentary democracy as 
well as class domination. Libya was to be governed 
by Popular Congresses {mu'tamardl zha'biyya) and 
Popular Committees {H 4 ldn sha l biyya) in every 
section of society On 2 March 1977, power was 
officially transferred to the people and the country' 
renamed the Qjamdkiriyya (Masses* Republic). 

In oil policies, republican Libya look a national¬ 
istic stand, leading to a sharp price increase and a : 
major share in production. On the international | 
scene, the theme of Arab unity was paramount, 
though al-KasOwih.ifi's Third World theory has 
universalist aspirations. 

Bibliographical-. Indispensable bibliogra¬ 
phical materials are to be found in H. Schliiter, 
Index Libycus. Bibliography of Libya * 957 -* 9*9 
uith supplementary material 1915-1956, Boston 
Mass. 1972, and Index Libycus. Bibliography of 
Libya 1970-1975 with supplementary material. 
Vol . /. Titles. ( al-Fihris al-Ubi 1390 iti 1395-1970 
ild 1975 ), Tripoli n.d. On the colonial period, 
a lot of material is available, especially in Italian. 

A good short account is to be found in E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, Oxford 1949- 
For the period 1943*1960: Ismail Raghib 
Khalidi, Constitutional Development in Libya, 
Beirut 1956; Majid Kharlduri, Modern Libya. .4 
study in political development, Baltimore 1963; 
and the account of UN*-Commissioner Adriaan Pelt, 
Libyan independence and the United Nations. A case 
of planned decolonization, New Haven and London 
t97o. On revolutionary Libya: Muhammad 
Mustafa ZaydSn, Idiyuludiiyyat al-thaura al- 
Llbiyya, Benghazi 1973; Ruth First, Libya. 
The elusive revolution, Harmondsworth, Middle¬ 
sex 1974; La Libyt nouvelle. Rupture et continuity, 
Paris 1975; Henri Pierre Habib, Politics and 
government of revolutionary Libya, Ottawa 1975; 
Omar I. F.l-Fathalv, M. Palmer and R. Chackeriau. 
Political development and bureaucracy in Libya, 
Lexington Mass. 1977*. Omar I. F.l-Fathaly and 
M. Palmer, Political development and social change 
in Libya, Lexington, Mass. 1980; C. Kooij, Islam 
in Qadhafi's Libya: religion and politics in a 
developing country, Amsterdam 1980; tfabfb 
Wadi*a al-Husniwi, Mm al-Djumhuriyya ild 7 - 
DtarndJiinwa. Dirdsdt fi thawrat al-Fntih min 
Sibtimbir fi Libiyd, Tripolis 1982. On oil: F. C. 
Waddams, ‘The Libyan Oil industry, London 1980. 
Yearly economic, political, social and cultural 
surveys, besides documents and studies, in: 
Annuaire de VAfrique du Sori, Pari*. A good 
general history is J. Wright, Libya, London 1969, 
and also idem, Libya. A modern history , Ixmdou 
iud. Mu'aramar al- Ka dhdh afi's ideology is to be 
found in his al-Kitdb al-Akhdar of-Fa*/ al-atpiral: 
Hall muskkilat al-Uimiikrtitiyya “Sulfai al-sho'b". 
a!-Fas’, al-thuhi : Hall al-tnushkil al-ifttisudi "al- 
I&tirdkiyya'’. al-Fasl al-thahth : al-Rukn al- 
iditimaB 1 1 'l-nazariyya al-'dlamiyya al-^dlitJia, 
in many editions and translations. 

(R. J. I. teh Laan) 

4. Ethnography and demography. Since the 
early 1860s, when Libya began to export oil on an 
international scale, the social and economic structure 
of its population has been undergoing a continuous 
process of accelerated and extensive change. None¬ 
theless, studies of Libyan culture aud society and 
its institutionalised forms—the family, kinship 
systems, political organisation, legal procedures, 
religious beliefs and practices, etc.—must still take 
into account geographical and historical diversities 


within the country and among its inhabitants. The 
three regions of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica (Barka), 
and the Fazzan have had different economies, 
varying external connections, and experienced 
specific historical and cultural influences; and inter¬ 
nally. each of these regions has been diversified in 
particular ways. 

Along the Mediterranean coastline of 1,200 miles 
lies a fertile coastal strip nowhere broader than 
50 miles. The barren Gulf of Sirte, an arc of some 
300 miles where the desert comes right down to 
the sea, separates the settled coastal areas of Tri¬ 
politania from those of Cyrenaica. These areas are 
well-watered, enjoy a Mediterranean climate and con¬ 
tain the principal cities, towns and villages inhabi¬ 
ted by the overwhelming majority of the country’s 
population. The western coastal rone includes the 
capital city of Tripoli; the inland hills of Djabal 
X'afusa, with sufficient rainfall for habitation, and 
ancient olive groves surrounding small Berber-speak¬ 
ing towns and troglodytic settlements formerly in¬ 
habited by Libyan Jews; and, between the fertile 
coast and the hills, the arid plain of Djafira. The eas¬ 
tern zone contains the country’s second largest city, 
Benghazi, and the Qiabal Akhdar mountain range 
which runs in an arc parallel to the coast from Derna 
to south of Benghazi and whose uplands, rising to 
2,000 feet, receive plentiful rainfall. 

To the south of this strip lies a second zone which 
in the past has been too arid for permanent settle¬ 
ment, but which is sufficiently watered to provide 
grazing and crops of barley for nomadic herders. 
Although rains were uncertain and the hot wind from 
the south ( gibli ) could "shrivel plants like a flame", 
this was the country's main barley producing area. 

Beyond this zone was an absolute desert with the 
exception of four oasis groups in Cyrenaica—Diagh- 
| bub ty-t-l. Diala, Marada and Kufra (g.s- 1 , and the 
spare half-dozen oases of the Fazz&n [q.v.]. Only 
1 about one-twentieth of the country's total population 
| lived in this area of extreme desert climate. 

The divisive geographical features of Libya were 
mitigated by trade, religion and, finally, by the 
political unity created by Italian colonisation, 
beginning in 1911 and furthered by the Second World 
War. Before the opening of West African ports in the 
19th century, a good proportion of the wealth of tro¬ 
pical Africa had reached Europe by way of Libya. 
From the Fazzan and Cyrenaica, gold, ivory, ebony, 
• ostrich feathers and slaves transported to the cm- 
poria of Tripoli and Benghazi had sustained oasis- 
dwellers, camcl-hcrdcrs and merchant townsmen. 
The FazzAu had been a wealthy community of slave- 
owning merchants, Berber-speaking Tuaregs with 
trading networks as far as Timbuctu, in parts of 
the Sahara and into the Western Sudan; while 
Cyrenaica bad controlled the caravan route 
through Kufra to Wadai. Wheu this commerce 
ceased, the Tuareg moved further west while the 
former Tehu-speaking slaves remained in the oases, 
subsisting as crop-shartng peasants until the oil boom 
of the 1960s. Most of these areas, as well as the 
Djabal Akhdar and the tribes in the plaiuof Djafara, 
were more or less autonomous and maintained their 
own locally-based social structures. 

Until the 1950s, at least four-fifths of the popula¬ 
tion of Tripolitania lived from agriculture and 
animal-rearing. In the Piafara. a number of tribes, 
integrated in a complex social and economic pattern 
that included sedentary peasants, transhuinants, and 
oasis cultivators, were linked by fuff fa.e.J rela¬ 
tions of alliance which transcended other loyalties. 
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In Cyrenaica, as well, the combination of nomadism, 
pastoralism, and some cultivation, along with the 
significant seasonal variations in climate, assumed 
a characteristic form of social organisation, viz., 
the segmentary tribal system. Throughout Libya {and 
elsewhere in North Africa and the Middle East), the 
disposition of nou-urban groups reflected the distri¬ 
bution and exploitation of natural resources, and the 
usage of common concepts, especially that of the seg¬ 
mentary tribal system, was widespread and of central 
importance. Nonetheless, these shared concepts often 1 
glossed over diverse adaptations to different types 
of ecologies. Thus, for example, in Cyrenaica the 
virtually sedentary cow and goat herders of the E>ia* 
bal Akhdar and the camel and sheep pastoralists of 
the semi-desert area differed significantly in the 
pattern of their social relationships. The idiom of 
"tribe” also nominally existed in the cities of the 
coastal area, but the urban elites with their cosmo- 
politian values and social structure had more resem¬ 
blances and affinities with their urban counterparts 
in the Arab and Muslim world than they did with the 
tribesmen of their hinterlands. 

Libya, like the rest of predominantly Berber 
North Africa, had been invaded in the 5lh/ixth 
century by the Banu Hilal [f.t/.] and Banu Sulaym 
[q.v.], some of the former settling in Tripolitania, 
and the latter in Cyrcnaica. These tribal movements 
from the east accelerated the process of Arabisation 
and the spread of Islam and produced a fusion of 
cultures and races. Only small pockets of Berber* 
speakers have resisted. In Tripolitania there are 
communities of sedentary agriculturalists along the 
northern fringes of BJabal Naiusa betweeu Ycfien and 
Nalut, and on the coast at Zuara; these Berber-speak¬ 
ers, who are further distinguished by their adher¬ 
ence to the IbAdiyya [5.0.) sect, constitute an esti¬ 
mated 4% of the population of Tripolitania: in ad¬ 
dition, there are in the oases of Ghadam^s and Ghat 
Berber-speaking Tuareg. To complete the linguistic 
description, mention should again be made of the 
Tebu of Fazzin and southern Cvrenaica who speak 
their own language, a Sudanic dialect. Finally, 
amongst the Arabic-speaking population, the Libyan 
Jewish communities deserve inclusion: before emi¬ 
grating cn masse during the decade following the 
Second World War, the Jews numbered some 
30,000, most of them in Tripolitania. Their communi¬ 
ties had their own internal social structures and 
values, and they played an important role in economic 
life, particularly trade. 

In regard to religion, the overwhelming majority 
of Libyans have long adhered to the Sunni creed 
and followed the Malik! school of law. Yet neither 
their beliefs, nor the history of the country, may be 
understood without taking into account the reviv¬ 
alist movement of the Sanusiyya [q.v.], a neo-Sufi 
order established by Muhammad C AII ol-Sanusi 
{1787-1859). The order, founded on a network of lod¬ 
ges, spread along the desert oases from Tripolitania 
to the Sudan. With his headquarters in the interior 
at Djaghbub, a strategic centre for consolidating 
power and spreading the creed among tribes along the 
caravan routes, the head ol the order created a politi¬ 
cal-religious organisation that was to lead tfie 
opposition to Italian penetration and eventually be¬ 
come transformed into the Libyan Kingdom under 
the rule of a descendant of the founder. King Idris. 
The Sanusi order, as an Islamic revivalist movement, 
gave the population of the country a religious real 
and, aroused by Italy's attack, a sense of unify that 
developed into Libyan nationalism. 


During the period of Italy's colonisation of Libya, 
a large number of agricultural estates belonging 
to Italian individuals and development companies 
were established: a programme of state and land- 
grant colonisation in the 1920s was followed by large- 
scale agricultural settlement by Italian peasant 
families in the 1930s. The invasion and the colonial 
occupation disrupted and influenced the economic 
and social life of the indigenous population in a 
myriad of ways: e.g. there was an iacrease in seden- 
tarisation among nomads, the breakdown of cor¬ 
porate groups, the spread of education, and a massive 
exodus of poor rural pastoralists and agriculturalists 
to take up wage labour in the cities and towns of the 
coastal region, especially after the Second World War. 

Since independence in 1951, the government has 
created a new group of Libyan farmers by trans¬ 
ferring to them former Italian lands (and eventually 
nationalising those lands in 1971) and establishing 
a National Agricultural Settlement Agency. More¬ 
over, it has instituted policies for land use, irrigation, 
rural settlement (and, since the revolution of 1969, 
a state policy for rural development with projects 
planned for the gjafara plain, DjabaJ Akhdar, Kuira, 
I Serir and Fa2z3n), and has generally sought to raise 
I the contribution of agriculture to the national econ- 
1 omy. But because of the phenomenal development 
1 of oil and the growth of industry and services, agri- 
j culture has decliued significantly since the pre-1961 
period when it involved 70% of the labour force. 

In 1964 oil in Libya began to flow on an inter¬ 
national level. Since then it has transformed the 
country from a poor agricultural and desert back land 
to a land of affluence and one of the biggest oil 
exporters in the world. With an estimated annual 
average income of $ 8 billion per year (1978) and a 
per capita Gross National Product of $ 6,310, Libya 
has become the richest country In Africa and the fif¬ 
teenth richest country in the world (1977 World Bank 
Report). The national economy now depends on the 
oil sector, which accounted for about 62% of Gross 
Domestic Product in 1980. The government (renamed 
since 1973 the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jama¬ 
hiriya, to replace the Libyan Arab Republic establish¬ 
ed following the coup H'flat led by Colonel Mu'ammar 
al-Ka dfrdfr Sfl (Gaddafi) in 1969) has concentrated 
iu its latest Development Plan (1976-80) on the needs 
of electricity, water supplies, sewage and housing, 
and the creation of three major industrial complexes. 
It is the urban sector, where one-third of the labour 
force arc foreigners and less than 3% '"omen, which 
now receives governmental priorities. 

Libya is on the way to becoming a highly-urbanised 
society. About half of its population in 1978 of 
3,014,100 (of whom 2.597.600 arc Libyans) live iu 
towns of 20.000 or larger Its accelerated urban 
growth results from migration, natural increase and 
immigration of foreign labour. Between 1966 and 
1973, towns of 25,000 or more population grew by 
20% annually, one of the highest rates in the world. 
(Natural increase for the same period was 4 2%.) 
The urban regions of Tripoli and Benghazi (xo% of 
the country's total area) contain 92% of the total 
population, include fourteen of the fifteen towns 
with a population of at least 10,000, and arc res¬ 
ponsible for 86% of Libya's agricultural production. 
The city 0/ Tripoli has grown from a population of 
some 30.000 at the beginning of the century, to 
iro.ooo (1931), to 240,000 (1954) and to an estimated 
820,000 in 1980; while Benghazi, according to the 
1980 estimate, has some 400,000 inhabitants. By 
the end of this century, it is expected that of Libya’s 
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population of 5.5 to 7 milliou, 67% to 74% will live 
in cities of 20,000 or more, i.e., that the number 
of city-dwellers will triple or quadruple. The study 
of social and cultural changes consequent to these 
processes greatly increases the challenges to l.ibyan 
ethnography. 

Bibliography: General and background 
sources; al-TXhir Ahmad al-ZawI, Ta'rlkh al-fath 
al-'arabl Ji Libiyd, Cairo 1954; L. C. Fdraud, 
AnnaUs Tripolilaines, Paris 1927; K. Folayan, 
Tripoli during the reign of Yusuf Pasha Qaramonli, 
lie-He 1979; J- C. Mitge, L'imperialism colonial 
it alien de 1870 w nos jours, Paris 1968 (includes 
abundant bibliography); M. Khadduri, Modern 
Libya, Baltimore 1968; R. First, Libya, the elusive 
revolution, tandon 1974; American University 
Foreign Area Studies, Libya, a country study, 
Washington D.C. 1979. On religion, consult 
Bertola, II regime de 1 enlti full'Africa Italian a, 
Bologna 1939; B- G. Martin, Muslim brotherhoods 
in nineteenth-century Africa , Cambridge 1976; 
K. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, 
Oxford 1949 and his .-I select bibliography of 
writings on Cyrenaica, repr. from African Studies , 
September 1945 and September 1946; N. A. Ziadeh, 
Sanusi yah, Leiden 1958; E. L. Peters, From 
particularism to universalism m the religion of the 
Cyrenaica Bedouin, in Bull. Brit. Soc. \hd. East 
Studies, iii (1976), 3-14. General and specific 
ethnographic studies: Sir R. L. Playfair, 
Bibliography of the Barbary Stales. Part I. Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica, in Royal Geographical Society, 
Supplementary Papers, ii (1899); E. de Agostini, Le 
popola:ionc della Tripoli tan ia, Tripoli 1917 (Arabic 
U.: al-Tallsl, Sukkdn Libiyd, Tunis 1398/1978) 
and his Le popolasione della Cirenaiea, Benghazi 
1922*3: J- Despois, Mission scientijiqiu du Feszan 
r944-45, Paris 1946; H. Weis, Per Feszan, in 
H. Schillers fed.). Die Sahara und thie Randgebiett, 
Munich 1973, iii, 290-320: L. Eldblom, Structure 
Jonciire, organisation et structure sociale. line 
ftuit siif la vie socic-fennomique dans les Irois 
oasts libyetines de Ghat, Mourxouh et par/iculiere- 
ment Ghadames, Lund 1968; L. Dupree, The Arabs 
of modem Libya, in MW, xlviii (1958), 113-24; 
idem, The ft on-Arab ethnic groups of Libya, in 
MEJ, xii (1958), 33-44; E. L. Peters, The proli¬ 
feration of segments in the lineage of the Bedouin 
of Cyrenaica, in JRAI, xl (i960), 29-53; idem. 
Aspects of the family among the Bedouin of Cyrenai¬ 
ca, in M. F, Nimkoff (ed.), Comparative family 
system , Boston 1965; idem, Some structural aspects 
of the feud anting the camel-herding Bedouin of 
Cyrenaica, in Africa (April 1967); idem. The 
tied and the free, in J. Pcristiany (ed.), Contributions 
to Mediterranean sociology. The Hague 1968. 
Concerning recent demographic and migra¬ 
tory patterns, see S. El-Shakhs. Urbanisation 
and spatial development in Libya, in Pan African 
Journal, vii/4 (1975)- (K. L. BROWN) 

LIBYA-YI SHERlF, the hairs of the Prophet. 
In imitation of the Prophet’s practice shaving of the 
hair and beard later became a sauna. According to 
al-Bufchari, during his penultimate and last pil¬ 
grimages, Muhammad permitted people who wanted 
to get his hair when he was being shaved (Ahmet 
Zebidi Zeyndddin, Sahih-t Buhori muhtasari tecridi 
sank tercemesi, tr. Ahmed Naim-K&mil Miras, 
Istanbul 1926-46, vi, 193-8, x, 442). The hairs of 
his head and beard, thus obtained, were preserved 
and later circulated in all Islamic countries. People 
kept this hair in a bottle, wrapped in layers of green 


cloth, in mosques, palaces, etc., opening this on 
public festivals such as during the days of Randll, 
Bayram, and in the second half of Ramadan. In 
the houses of the rich, the Libya-yi Sherlf was re¬ 
garded with respect and placed in an honoured, 
elevated position. In the mosques it stood on a high 
stool on the landing above the last stair of the 
pulpit (Osman Ergin, Tiirkiyc ntaarif tarihi, Istanbul 
1939-43, i, 172; Mohuiet Zeki Pakalm, Osmanh 
taiih deyimlen vc lerimlcri sOzluiii, Istanbul 1971. 
ii. 166). 

Although it means properly a hair from the head 
of beard of the Prophet, it is called Sakal-t Sherlf 
incorrectly by the public in the Turkish-speaking 
countries, meaning the Prophet’s heard only. 

The Libya-yi Sherlf is today kept in a silver box 
at the Topkapi Palace, together with the other relics 
of Islam, in the Imperial Chamber t Khdss Oda ), in 
the Pavilion of the Holy Mantle ( ghirka-yi Sa'adat 
DaUresi) (Kemal <^ig, Relics of Islam, Istanbul 1966, 
7). Two other examples which belong to the YiJdu 
Palace, now transferred with other objects to Istan¬ 
bul University Library, are however in boxes en¬ 
crusted with mothcr-of-pcarl on which verses from 
the Kurban are written. As well as green cloths, 
these arc wrapped in a kind of gauze with inscriptions 
printed on it, called destimal (“napkin"), specially 
made (Ismail II. Baykal, Enderun mektebi tarihi, 
Istanbul 1953, 148) for the visits to the Holy Mantle 
organised by the Sultan-Caliph on 15 Ramadan 
and then distributed to the courtiers and other people 
invited to the ceremony [see &hirsa-yi §her!f]. 

The ceremony of visiting the Holy Mantle is ex¬ 
plained at length in many Ottoman writers. Although 
the Libya-yi Sjierlf is kept with the other relics there, 
it is never mentioned, and the Mantle of the Prophet 
occupied the most important place in these cere¬ 
monies (H. Z. Ujakllgil, Saray ve btesi, Istanbul 1966. 
223; Leyl& Sa2, Haremm ifyiixii, Istanbul 1974, 125). 
It is interesting to note that in histories such as those 
of Sil&bd&r or Selanlkl, we find much information 
about the Holy Standard and the Holy Mantle’s 
being removed from their places and sent away in 
times of crisis, and about help being expected from 
them when the sultans or the Ottoman army were 
in trouble; butn one of these authors writes anything 
about the Libya*)’* Sherlf ( 1 . H. Uzuncarsih, Osmanh 
devleti’nin saray tcfkdati, Ankara 1945. 250-60). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the text, see MUnir Aktepc, Senidam-zade 
Ftntliklilt Suleyman E/endi tarihi, MUr'i ‘ Heiwih , 
Istanbul jo/8, 79-80; Clkti Alt indag. HasOdatefki- 
loti. In Turk Etnografya Dergisi, xiv (Ankara 1974). 
97-113; M. CezAr, M. Sertoglu, S. Iskit, Z. Orgun, 
Mu/assal Osmanh tarihi, Istanbul 1958, ii. 767: 
Mcbinct Halit Bayri, Istanbul folhloru, Istanbul 
1972, T 45 - (Nurhan Atasov) 

LIBYAN,people and Stated early Arabia. 
1. Libyan and LibyAnite in epigraphy. 
Inscriptions discovered in the north of the Hidjiz 
and speedily identified as ••Ubyanite*’ have pre¬ 
served the names of at least six kings of Libyan, 
a kingdom which must have existed for several cen¬ 
turies in pre-Islamic times. The great majority of the 
Libyanite inscriptions are found in the valley of 
aI-*Ula and its immediate surroundings, especially 
in the neighbourhood of al-Kljurayba, the site of an¬ 
cient DedAu. not far to the south of the great Naba¬ 
taean centre of al-Hidir [9.0.], i.e. modern MadA’in 
Sfilib. Not only Libydnite, but also other inscrip¬ 
tions are found in more or less considerable numbers 
in the same area: Dedanite, Minaean, Thamudic, 
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Nabataean, Hebrew and Arabic. C. M. Doughty, 
Ch. Huber and J. Euting were the first travellers 
to copy Libyanite inscriptions and to report on the 
archaeological remains in their vicinity .On the basis 
of Euting's documents in particular, D. H. Muller 
presented a first interpretation of the texts. Close 
to 400 Libyanite inscriptions and graffiti were 
subsequently published by A. Jausscn and R. 
Savignac in their monumental Mission archlologique 
en Arabic. In recent years, many more have come 
to light, for instance those included in some of 
A. Jamme's publications, particularly in various 
volumes of his Miscellanies. Most important was 
the discovery, in a mountain gorge near BPr al- 
‘Udhavb, to the west of al- Khuravba. of a group of 
texts connected with a place of worship of Dhu- 
Ghabat, the principal deity of Libyan at the time. 

The libyanite inscriptions are written in a South 
Semitic alphabet, related to but distinct from the ' 
South Arabian, Dedinite, Thamudic and Safaltic I 
scripts. Although the evolution of the South Semitic j 
letter forms is not yet sufficiently clear in alt its j 
details, it has become generally accepted, since 
H. Grimme (1930, 1932), that the DedAnitc inscrip¬ 
tions are older than the LibyAuite ones. On both 
historical and palaeographic grounds, these DedAnitc 
inscriptions are usually dated, with F. V. Winnett j 
(*957. p. 50), to the sixth century B.C., or slightly 
later; cf. Winnett. in Winnett and W. L. Reed (1970, 
pp. ruff.). It is not known when the DedSnite I 
supremacy in the region was replaced by the Libya- 
nlte one and after how long an interval, if any. It 
seems ccrtaiu, however, that the kingdom of Libyan 
flourished at least throughout the 3rd century B.C.; 
the Minaean inscription found in DedAn and now 
dated to approximately this period points to the ' 
presence of a colony of Minaean traders without 
implying, contrary to what was previously believed, j 
Minaean political domination, cf. A. van den Branden j 
(* 957 . P- * 6 ) and J. Ryckrnans ( 1957 - 8 . P- 243: *96*. • 
pp. 54 ff-). The name of certain kings of Libyan. 
TLMY, may be another indication that the Libyanite 
rulers were to some extent contemporaries of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt. If the identification of that 
name with Ptolemy, suggested by K. Ltttmaiui. 
in J. Euting, Tagbuch, ii, 225, and W. W. Tarn Is 
comet. But the name could be Semitic, and it has 
been compared, most recently again by al-Ansary 1 
(* 970 ;, with that of Talmay, king of Geshur (II I 
Sam. iii, 3 and xiii, 37; I Chron. iii, 2). The south- I 
ward advance of the Nabataeans probably caused the 1 
downfall of the LibyAnite kingdom. In this conne:* | 
lion, three short Nabataean inscriptions, found south 
of Taytnfl and written by a certain Mas'GdO, who | 
calls himself king of Libyan, are often quoted. 1 
Various dates have been ascribed to these inscription: 
the 2nd century B.C. by A. Janssen and R. Savignac I 
(Mission, ii, 221), the middle of the 1st century B.C., 
"but before the final Nabataean conquest of Dedan”, 
by W. F. Albright (1953, p. 7 ) and, less likely, the 
1st century A-D. by VV. Caskel ( 1954 . P- 4 2 ) Among 
the deities worshipped by the LibyUnites, the in¬ 
scriptions mention, in addition to Phu-GhAbat. 
Hallih, Lat, Han-‘L T rxay, Han-’Aktab, Ha-Kutbay, 
Ua'alsaraen, BumAnt, Ha-Mabr, K^ard], Salman 
and Wadd (the vocalisation is purely conventional). 
These and other deities are also encountered in 
composite proper names such as ZM-dhu-Ghabat, 
Wahb- Allah, ’Amat^Uzzi, J^jaram-han-’Aktab, 
Djaram-Kutba ‘Abd-ManM, etc. The site of a temple 
was discovered in al-Khurayba by A. Jaussen and 
R. Savignac (Mission, ii, 56 ff.). Its walls were 


probably ornamented on the inside with large 
statues, parts of several of these statues were found 
lying in the debris. In the central court of the 
temple, there was a stone basin, circular in form 
and more than four metres in diameter. 

The language of the Lihyanite inscriptions is an 
early form of Arabic. Some differences with Classical 
Arabic are easily observed. The defective spelling 
of words like bt (cf. Classical Arabic bay!) and y s 
(cf. Classical Arabic \\ws) shows that the LibyS- 
aite phonemic system comprised the vowels < and 6. 
After nasals, i may have been realised as th and is 
occasionally spelled conformingly, c.g. bntb instead 
of bnt —daughter. The article has the form h-pjm- 
before \ ‘ and, optionally, hr, hi- occurs in ono in¬ 
scription. The dual pronominal suffix -hmy (cf Clas¬ 
sical Arabic - kuma ) did not end in -d because, in 
LibyAuite orthography, final long -a Is written with 
the letter -h. The nominative dual .'lotus constnutus 
is also spelled with final -y and, for that reason, 
cannot have ended in -a. The perfect, third person nu 
sg. of the causative stem of verbs with identical 
second and third radicals is frequently not contracted, 
’fit or hlll\ but contracted forms are also found on 
occasion. A systematic analysis of the inscriptions 
will undoubtedly reveal other peculiarities of LibyS- 
nite Arabic. 

Bibliography: VS’. I*. Albright, Dedan , in 
Geschichte uni A lies Testament (Festschrift Albrecht 
Alt }. Tubingen 1953 . *-«*. F. Altheim and R. 
Stiehl. Die Lihydn. in F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, 
DU Arabcr in der alien Welt, i, Berlin 1964, 93-106; 
p. Al-Atisary, Libyanite personal names. A com - 
A amine study, in Annual of Luis University 
Oriental Society, vii (1969-73). 5 '*6; idem, Ta'rihJi 
Lihyan, in Mafoal'At Kulliyyat al-Adah, RiyAd 
University, i (*39oJi97o). 53-6o; A van den 
Branden. La chronologic de Dcilan el dc Lihydn, 
in BiOr. xiv (1957). 13-1G; idem, UH. JSA . *69 
et la chronologic Lihyanite , in Al-Machriq, Ixi 
(*962), 347-68; idem. Les inscriptions dldamtes, 
Beirut 1962; VV. Caskel. Das AUarabische Kbrug- 
re ich Libyan, Krefeld 1950; idem, Libyan and 
Liliyanisch, Cologne and Opladen X 954 I J Euting, 
Tagbuch finer Reise in Inner-Arab ten, 2 vols., 
Leiden 1896-1914: H. Grimuic, DU sudsemitische 
Schrifl, ihr Wescn und 1 hie Entwicklung. in Buck 
utut Sckrift, iv (1930); idem. Zur iedanisch- 
libyanische* Schrifl, in OLZ, xxxv (1932). vols. 
753.8; Idem, Weubcarbcitung der wichtigeren 
Dedanischen und Ubjanlschen Insckriftcn, in /> 
Muston, 1 (1937). 269*322; Ch. Huber, Inscriptions 
rectteillies dans I'ArabU centra/e, 187S-1882, in 
Bull, de la Socilti de Olographic . 7*me s6rie, v 
(1881), 289-303; idem, Journal d'nn voyage en 
Arabic ( 1883-1884), Paris 1891: A. Jamme, 
Lihyanite, Sabaean and Thamudic inscriptions 
from Western Saudi Arabia, in RSO, xlv (1971), 
91-ttj; idem, Miscellanies d’ancient (sic) arabe, 
(privately published). 1% Washington 1971-; 
A. Jaussen and R Savignac, Mission archlotogujue 
in Arabic, 2 vols., and atlas, Paris 1909-14; G. Levi 
Della Vida, FA\ art. LtHVi*; D. H. Muller, 
Epigraphische Denktndler aus Arabteti, Vienna 
1889; E. Renan, Documents fpigraphique rtcwillii 
dans le nord de /’Arabic par M. Charles Doughty, 
Paris 1884; P. J. Parr, G. L. Harding and J. It. 
Dayton, Preliminary Survey in V.H\ Arabia, 1968, 
in Bull, of the Institute of Archaeology, x (1972), 
23*61; J. Ryckmans, Zuidarabtsche kolonisatie, 
in Jaarberieht Ex Orunte Lux, xv (1957-8), 239-48; 
idem, Les "Hurodulcnlisten" de MaHn et la toloni - 
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saiion mints tine, in. Scrinium Lotanierse, 1\I Manges 
hisioriques Etienne van Camcenbergh, Louvain 1961, 
51-67; R. Stiehl, Neve Lihyanische Inschri/ten 
aus al-'Udayb, in F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, 
Chrislenium am Roten Meet, i, Berlin 1971, 3 - 4 °; 
VV. VV. Tarn, Ptolemy II and Arabia, in Jnal. of 
Egyptian Archaeology, xv (1929), 9-25; F. V. 
Winnett, A study of the Lihyanite and The mu die 
inscriptions, Toronto 1937; idem, Notes on the 
Lihyanite and Thamudic inscriptions, in Le 
Musdon, Ii {1938), 299-310; idem, and W. L. Reed, 
Ancient records from North Arabia, Toronto 1970. 

(A. J. Drewes) 

z. In Islamic sources. The Islamic historical 
and genealogical sources consider the Arab tribe 
of Libyin to be a branch of the Hudhavl [?.v.], and 
ascribe to it the genealogy Libyan b. Hndhayl b. 
Mudrika b. al-Yasb. Mudar.i.e. LibyAn was attached 
to the North Arab stock. When and how the LibyAn 
came to the position in which we find them in the 
6th century A D., forming part of the Hudhay] and 
established in a territory considerably to the south 
of their original home, sc. now in the country to 
the north-east ol Mecca, we cannot tell, on account 
of the complete absence of documents. Muslim 
tradition has lost all memory of them and confounds 
them apparently under the general designation of 
Thamud with the Thainud proper and the 

Nabataeans of al-yidjv: a memory, but a very 
vague one, of the old kingdom of Libyan may 
perhaps have survived in the isolated mention in 
a tradition that the Lihyan were “remnants of the 
Diurhum". who later became part of the Hudhavl 
(Tabari, i, 749, ri-12 (see jbukhum}, following Ibn 
al-Kalbl; Tadf at- 1 arils, x, 324, 1-2, following al- 
Hamdani, probably in al-Iklll, since the passage is 
not found in the text of the Qiazirat aL'Arab). 

In the period just before and after Islaui, the 
LibySn do not seem to have had a history independent 
of their brethren of Hudhayl; it is only rareiy that 
they are mentioned apart from them, e g. in ffamasa, 
34, a propos ol their battles with the warrior-poet 
Ta’abbata Sharr“; Yakut, Buldan, ii, 272, iv, 104 
(cf. the JJamasd of al-Bubturi, 80-r; Ibn al-Djarrah, 
ed. H. H. Britu, no. 86 = SBM’AW, cciii, no. 4 , 
1927. 31), »». 6x4, of a battle with the Khuza^i. The 
poets of this tribe are as a rule reckoned among those 
of the Hudhavl—e.g. Malik b. Khnlid al-Khutina^. 
al-Mutana khkh il al-Khuna*',. etc. At the time of 
the preaching of Islam we find them, like the rest 
of the Hudhavl, under the political influence of 
the Kuravsh. This explains their hostile attitude to 
Muhammad, which resulted in the murder of their 
chief Sufyan b. Khalid b. Nubayh by f Abd Allah b. 
‘Umays at the instigation of Muhammad. This 
murder was cruelly avenged by the Libyan, who slew' 
several Muslims in their turn (the yainn al-RadjV, 
4 A. 11 .). As there is no further mention of hostile 
relations between the Muslims and the Libyan, it 
is probable that the latter were included in the sub¬ 
mission which the Hudhavl made to Islam [see 

HUitiJAVL]. 

After the triumph of Muhammad, and in the 
periods following, there is an almost complete 
lack of information about the Lihyan, and there are 
very few persoivs of note belonging to this tribe: 
the grammarian a 1-Libyan!, whose full name was 
( Ali b. Hazim (Khazim) or b. al-Mubarak, d. in 
222/837 or 223/838 (cf. nl-Zubaydi, 1'abakat al-nufidt, 
cd. Krenkow, in RSO , viii, 145, no. 125, with bibli¬ 
ography; Flug el, Die gramrnatischen SchuleH, 51) 
perhaps belonged to it, but other sources (Yakut, 
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Irshad, v, 229; Tadf al- c anis, x, 3 * 4 , t 9 ) trace his 
nisba "al-Libyanl” to the unusual length of his 
beard {lihya). 

Bibliography: Wiistenfeld, Ge. neologise he Ta - 
bellen, M. & {Register, 275); Ibn Kutayba, K. al - 
Ma c drtf, ed. Wiistenfeld, 31; Ibn Durayd, K. al- 
j Ishtihdk, ed. Wiistenfeld, rop; Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, Gamharal an-nasab, i, Tab 58, ii, 7, 378; 
Ibn Hisham, Sira , ed. Wiistenfeld, 638-42, 981-3; 

1 WakidI, tr. Wellhausen, 158-60, 224; Tabari, i, 
r431 -7; Cactani, Annali dell' Islam, i, 577 * 8 , 
581-2 (year 4, §§J* 4 » 7 )- 

(G. Levi Della Vida*) 
LlM, LlMON [see muiiammadat] 
i LIMASSOL [see kudru$] 

1 LIMNI (Turkish form of the Greek Ay)|Avo<;, in 
j older Ottoman historical works Limoz and Ilimli, in 
( older Greek sources also Stalimene in med- 

. iaeval western sources, Lemnos in modern usage) 

• an island in the northern part of the Aegean Sea, 
&o km. west of the entrance of the Dardanelles 

! {Canakkal'e Hoghazl {q.r.}) halfway between Mount 
j Athos and Tenedos {Boz&ia-Ada f^.t.]). The island, 

I of ci. 470 km*, has been virtually treeless since long 
before Ottoman times. Agriculture is of local im¬ 
portance only. Its famous export product sinew 
antiquity is a sort of volcanic earth which had 
reputedly medicinal power, terra limnia, fin-i makh- 
turn, which used to be dug once yearly with some 
ceremony. Lemnos today has a Greek population 
of about 25,000 which is constantly decreasing. 
Myriaa (formerly Kastro, Turkish Limni} on the 
western coast is the capital of the island that forms 
a part of the province of Lesbos of the Republic 

• of Greece. There is a military air base at Mutlios. 
The large harbours of Purnia in the north and 
Port Mudros in the south, almost cutting Lemnos 
in two halves, ate not much used auy more. 

• Lenmos in the Middle Ages was part of the Byzan- 
! tine Empire. It suffered the depredations of corsairs, 
j Arabs from Crete (!British [£.&.]) in the 10th century, 

I and those of Saldjuks from Anatolia in the nth 
I century. With the partition of the Empire after the 

Latin conquest (1204), Stalimene became an im¬ 
perial tief granted to Filocalo Navigajoso and to 
I his descendants in 1207. Byzantine rule was restored 
by the Knvperor Michael Paloologus between 1276-8. 
Prisoners of state were held in the island, e.g. the 
Ottoman pretender Diizme Mu?tafa in 823-5/1419-20. 
I Shortly before 1453, Doriao I Gattilusi (1426-55), 
I Lord of Lesbos (Turkish Midilli fa.t’.]), acquired the 
whole of Lemnos as a fief. After the fall of Constan- 
nople (29 May 1433), the Byzantine authorities 
fled. Thanks to the diplomatic activities of Crito- 
bulus, the Dyzantine-Ottoman historian, who was 
n judge in nearby Imbros (Iniroz [fl.v.R, the Gattilusi 
dynasty of tesbos was granted Lemnos and Thasos 
: (Tashbz as fiefs by Sultan Mebeinmed II. 

! subject to a tribute of 2.325 gold pieces a year. 
Domenico Gattilusi, son and successor of Dorino I, 

• was in 1455 granted Lemnos only. In 1456, however, 
I the inhabitants appealed to the sultan to be directly 

governed by him. From this time, the first kdniin- 
naine of Imbros, Lemnos and Thasos mast be dated, 
1 and this was revised by Selim I in 15x9 (cf. Barkau, 
j K annular, 2 37-4c). 

1 A papal war fleet commanded by Ludovico, 
Cardinal Scararapi, captured the island in * 457 , 
but in 1459 the Ottoman admiral Khddim Isrua'il 
Bey retook it. Critobulus intervened once more to 
maintain its special status, which led to the grant 
; of Lemnos (plus Imbros and Enos on the mainland 
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(Turkish Enez)) in 1460 to the ex-despot of the 
Morea Demetrius Paleologus in return for a tribute 
of 3,000 gold pieces a year. A Venetian force con¬ 
quered the island in 1464. and held it till the peace 
was concluded in 1479. Gedik Ahmed Pasha (q.vj, 
kapuddn pasha, had the fortresses repaired and 
Anatolian subjects were settled there. A regular 
administration was now set up with a voyvoda, a kadi 
and ko&iaba$kls in charge of the native Greek popula¬ 
tion. Limni became later a part of the province of 
the saniiak begi of Gelibolu (i.e. of the Ottoman 
admiral). Towards the end of the i6tb century. 
Lemnos, together with Chios (SakU [j.v.]), was the 
only prosperous island of the Archipelago, with 74 
villages, including 3 Turkish Muslim ones. 

Its strategic position ted to repeated Venetian 
attacks and its conquest in 1656, undone a year 
later by Topal Mehmed Pasha after a 63 days' siege 
of Kastro. Following the destruction of the Ottoman 
fleet near Ceshme on 5 July 1770 by the Russian j 
fleet of Count Alexis Orlov, Lemnos suffered a 
Russian attack. An Ottoman squadron defeated the 
Russians in Mudros Bay, and this success brought 
piazfl^rii Hasan Bey [q.v.) the titles of ghdzi and 
pasha. After t774, Ottoman authority in the Ar¬ 
chipelago had to be reinstated, which led to a harsh 
regime and subsequent popular unrest. 

During the Russo-Oftoman war of 1806-12, a divi¬ 
sion of Admiral D Senyavin's fleet occupied Lemnos 
in 1807. In the same year the kopuddn-pa^xa Seydl I 
’All Pasha confronted the enemy in the battle of I 
Athos, west of Limni (30 June 1807). Lemnos did 1 
not play an active role in the Greek War of Indepen- j 
dence. When the Ottoman administration underwent 
the reforms of the tanqimdl, tamnos in 1283/1866 
became one of the 4 saniiaks of the t ildyet of the 
Diazd'ir. i bahr-i sejid [f.u.J, with the fadri’s of ( 
Bozdia-Ada, Imroz and "nurktz", the latter sub¬ 
divided into the ndgiyn of Bozbaba (Strati or Aghios 1 
Eustratios Island) and Mudros An Orthodox bishop 
resided at Kastro. There was a small garrison, and 1 
a government steamship had its station there In 
1312/1894 the population consisted of 23,499 Otto¬ 
man subjects and 192 foreigners (in the 1310/1892 
statistics, there were 34,451). 

During the Macedonian crisis, the Powers sent a 
naval force to occupy Lemnos's castle, customs house 
and telegraph office (5 December 1905) In order to 
press the Porte to introduce reforms. At the outbreak 
of the Balkan War, the mam division of the Greek 
fleet under the flag of Admiral Paul Koimdourioti* 
steamed straight to the island (19 May 1912). The 
next day, 1,500 troops were landed and these occupied i 
Lemnos after a short fight with the 30-man-strong | 
Ottoman garrison. The muteparrif and leading | 
Muslim civilians were deported. A Greek naval 
base was established at Port Mudros. 

The Treaty of London (that of St. James) of 30 May 
1913 confirmed the Greek annexation. During World I 
War I, the Venizolos government lent Lemnos to the 
Allied Powers. An Anglo French naval base and army 
camp were established at Port Mudros, from where 
the Gallipoli campaign was directed. It was here, 
aboard the British battleship HMS Agamemnon, 
that an Ottoman delegation led by the Minister of 
Marine H ttseyn Ra’uf [Orbay] negotiated with the 
British plenipotentiary Admiral Arthur Calthorpe 
and concluded the armistice of 30 October 1918 
ending hostilities between the Allied Powers and 
Turkey. 

At the Treaty of Lausanne (24 July 1923) the new 
Republic of Turkey recognised formally the loss of l 


Lemnos and other islands. With Samothrace (Turkish 
Semadirek). Imroz (Go We-Ada) and Tenedos 
(Bozdla-Ada), the last two having been restored to 
Turkey, Lemnos formed part of a demilitarised zone. 
The 2,500 Muslim-Turkish inhabitants of Limni 
had already left their island in 1920, and Greek 
refugees from Anatolia took their places in 1923. 
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merkes ve bahriye tetkildti, Ankara 1948, 449, 
496, 503; idem, Osmartli tarihi, ii, Ankara 1949, 
30. 34 * 5 . 115-16, iii/ 1, Ankara 1951. 389-90. 488, 
iii/2, Ankara 1954, U 4 . 3 * 9 . 4 * 3 ; Lady Wester 
Wemyss, The Life and Letters of Lord Wester 
Wemyss, London 1935, 301-16 (= Admiral 
Wemyss, governor of Mudros); H. W. Lowry, 
A corpus of extant Kanuntuimes for the Island cf 
Lirnnos as contained in the Tapu-Tahnr collection 
of the Daqbakanltk Archives, in Osmanlt Arafhr- 
malar/Thc Jnal. of Ottoman Studies, i (1980), 41-60. 

(A. H. de Groot) 
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LINGA. a minor seaport, modem Bandar-i I 
Linga, on the northern shore of the Persian J 
or Arab Gulf.inlat. 26 0 34' N. and long. 54 s 53 ' E., 
to the south of LaristSn [see lar, laristA*] and 
lacing the islands of Kighm [ft,] and the Tunbs. 
Linga has a harbour of some depth, allowing traffic 
by dhows and coastal craft; behind the town lies a | 
salt marsh, and then the Band » Linga mountains, 1 
which rise to 3,900 ft./r.^o m. The population, for- ; 
mcrlv largely Arab, is now predominantly Persian, 
but with strong admixtures of Arabs, Baluchis, 
Indians and the descendants of black African slaves, 
these comprising both Sunnis and ShiHs. 

The old port was at Kung, 8 miles/13 km. to 
the east, where the Portuguese retained a footing 
till 1711, long idler they had lost Hurmuz fa.?.}. 
In 1760, the Kaw&sim Arabs fa.i'.J under Shavkh 
SAlib came from Ka’s al-Khavtna and established 
footholds at Linga, which they seized from the kaldn- 
tar [f.u.] of the PjaliAngirl district, at Shinas and on 
Kishm Island, till they were in 1765 expelled by 
Karlin Khan Zand [g.v.]. In 1809-10 the British 
naval expedition front Bombay which attacked the 
KAsiml pirates at Ra’s al-Khayina went on to take 
Linga and other Rasimt-held ports on both the Arab 
and the Persian shores of the Gulf. In 1887 the Persian 
imperial government extended its control over Linga 
and deposed the last hereditary shaykh of Kadlb, 
carrying him off in chains to Tehran. 

Linga was at this time still a flourishing port, a 
centre for pearl-fishing, with Indian merchants 
residing there; an import centre for textiles coming 
into Persia; and an export centre for Persian tobacco. 
There was still some slave-running of Persians and 
Baluchis into the Arabian peninsula and of Somalis 
and black tfabasfcls into Persia which the Persian 
authorities in Shlriz were unable or unwilling to 
stop. Curzon in 1890 estimated the population of 
Linga at xo,ooo. After the assertion of Persian 
central government control, and the inclusion of 
Unga within the reformed government customs ad¬ 
ministration, many of the old-established merchant 
families moved to the Arab shores, c.g. to Dubayy, 
Bafcrayn and c Uman, and in recent times, Linga has 
been only a shadow of its former self, completely 
overshadowed by such ports as Bushire and Bandar 
'Abb&s. The population in the 1970s was 9,404. 
Linga is also administratively one of the five bakh$h s 
in the jhahnsldn of LSr in the ustan of Pars, the 
population of the ba khsh being <«. 41,000. 

Bibliography: L. Pelly, A visit to Ungah, 
Kishm and Bunder Abbass, in JRGS, xxxiv [1864), 
231-8; idem, Remarks on the port of Lingah, the 
island 0/ Kishm and the port of Bunder Abbas and 
1 Is neighbourhood, in Trans. Bombay Geogr. Soc ., 
xvii (1864), 32-113; the Hon. G. N. Curzon, 
Persia and the Persian question, London 1892, ii, 
407-10; J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian 
Gulf, KJman, and Central Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, 
i, 184, 2063-5, x 088-1100; S. B. Miles, The 

countries and tribes of the Persian Gulf, repr. 
London 1966, 415; Sir A. T. Wilson, The Persian 
Gulf, an historical sketch, London 1928, 201, 205*6, 
223; Admiralty handbook. Persia, Loudon 1945, 
130*1, 506-7; Hydrographic Office, London, 
Persian Gulf pilot, 10th edn., London 1955; 

H. Moyse-Bartlett, The pirates of Trucial Oman, 
London 1966. index; J. B Kelly, Britain and the 
Persian Gulf, 1795-1880, Oxford 1968, 119, 161-2; 
Farkang-x djughr/i/iyd-yi Iran, Tehran 2535 
sjuihanshdhi, vii, 211-12; M. Lzzard, The Gulf, 
Arabia's eastern approaches, London 1979, 242-3. 

(C. E- Bosworth) 


LION [see al-asad; mimt ak at al-bvrOdj] 

LIP^A or I.UBtfA, Lur*A, the name given to the 
Tatars who since the 14th century inhabited 
Lithuania, and later the eastern and south-eastern 
lands (Belorussia, Volhynia) of old Poland up 
to Podolia, and after 1672 also partly Moldavia 
and Dobrudja. Derived from the old Crimean 
Tatar name of Lithuania, the record of the name 
in Oriental sources <ULJ in 926/1520. later 4xJ : 
V. V6l*aminof-Zemof, MaUriaux pour usrvir d 
Vhistoire du kkanat de Critnie, St. Petersburg 1864, 
3, 4, 720; also aLJ and aid Sildhddr fabi^s, i, 
Istanbul 1928, 615, 638, and C. Orhonlu, Lipkalar, 
in TM, xv» [1971], tables I, VI) permits to infer an 
original Llbka > Lipka, from which Pol. Lipka was 
formed (contamination with Pol. lipka "small 
lime-tree"; this etymology was suggested by the 
Tatar author S. Tuhari-Daranowski, Skqd poicstala 
naztva Lipkdtc, in \Vsch6d, iii [19323. 96-8). A less 
frequent Polish form, Lubka, Is corioborated in 
(Lubka >) Lupha. the Crimean Tatar name of 
the Lipkas up to the end of the 19th century (Ewliya 
Celebi. Kniga pnte$hcstviya> ed. by A. S.Tveritinova. 
i, Moscow 1961, 254. n. 3). 

The Tatar settlements in Lithuania date back to 
the first quarter of the 14th century. Lithuania was 
also to provide a refuge for various exiles from 
the Golden Horde in later years. However, Tatar 
colonisation on a mass scale in Lithuania is commonly 
associated with the person of the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke Witold (ca. 1352-1430), a supporter of the Khan 
Tokhtamfsh and his sons in their struggle for power 
within the Horde. Witold’s expedition to the banks 
of the Don in 1397 gave a rise to a voluntary and 
long-lasting immigration of large masses of Tatar 
population from the steppes to Lithuania. The new¬ 
comers, who were brought to settle at the very 
centres of power (Vilna, Troki and others), while 
maintaining their tribal organisation and freedom 
of the Islamic cult, were enlisted to do military 
service in separate units, and were endowed for 
this with land and exemption from the taxes. Tho 
nobility came in time to be put on a par with tho 
Lithuanian and Polish nobility, whereas the former 
tarngkas performed the function of coats-of-arms 
(S. Dziadulewicz Herbarz rodzin tatarskich w Palace, 
Vilna 1929). The poorer part of the Tatar population 
engaged in various activities such as waggon¬ 
driving, trade with the East and tanning, a craft 
traditional with Turkic peoples. Certain of the Lipkas 
also provided some dispatch-riders sent to the 
Crimea, and official interpreters for mutual contacts 
with Turkish and Crimean embassies. The privileges 
granted to the Lipkas by Witold were to be later re¬ 
affirmed by the successive Grand Dukes of Lithuania 
and Kings of Poland. Nevertheless, they were exposed 
to the envy of the magnates and nobility and of the 
Roman Catholic clergy as well, which in turn pro¬ 
voked the first manifestations of ill-will among these 
Muslims towards their adopted land. Their complex 
situation was adequately depicted in the anonymous 
Ris&U-yi Tatar -« Lch by one of the Lipkas who. 
during a stay in Istanbul in 965/1557*8 on his way 
to Mecca, wrote his account for Suleyman the Magni¬ 
ficent (from a 18th century copy thereof, no longer 
extant, the Turkish text with Polish translation 
and commentary was published by A. Muchliriski, 
Zdanxe sprattry o Tatarach hteirskich . .., Vilna 1858). 
The rule of the fervent Catholic Sigismund III (1587- 
1632) and the Counter-Reformation movement 
brought a number of restrictions to the liberties 
granted to non-Catholics in Poland, the Lipkas 
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umong others. To this can be attributed the inter¬ 
vention by Sultan Murid III with the King in the 
matter of liberty of religious cult for the Lipkas, 
undertaken in 1000/1591 upon the request of two 
Muslims who had accompanied the King's envoy to 
Istanbul (Z. Abrahamowicz, Kalalog dakumctUdw 
lureckiclt, Warsaw 1959, no. 236). In 1609 the inosque 1 
at Troki was destroyed and some Tatar women were 1 
accused of witchcraft and burnt. P. Czyiewski, in I 
retaliation for his father’s death at the hands of a I 
Lipka, published a pamphlet, A Ifurkan talarski 
praxcdzixry ... (1616), abusive towards the Muslim I 
creed and its believers. It gained wide popularity | 
(republished 1640,1643) despite the Apologia Tatarfat ( 
by Azulewicz U630). The Lipkas who had defended 
their new land in the wars against the Teutonic 
Order and Muscovy, and even the borderland terri¬ 
tory of Poland against the attacks of Crimean 
Tatars, on the other hand, as early as in 965/1557-6, 
having the author of the Risdle for their mouth¬ 
piece, had expressed their wish to be reintegrated 
with the world of Islam and even of having their 
land subjugated by the Padishah. Now, ostracised 
as they were and in view of the material difficulties 
in the Polish army, they partly joined the Turks 
when the lattei invaded Poland in 1672. KopriiliizAdc 
FatJII Abated Pasha made Poland, by the Uuczacz 
treaty of 1063/1 672. refrain from putting any ob¬ 
stacles to their emigrating to Islamic lands; however, 
their pro-Turkish enthusiasm was soon to abate. 

A. Kryczyftski, who had or.ee served in the Polish 
army, and later was made commander ( mtiHJflf) 
at Bar, the centre of one of the four sandjak s within 
the new wild yd of Podolia, and a fervent promoter 
of the idea of serving the Ottomans, perished at 
the hands of other exiles in October 1673 [S\ldkdar 
t&'rlkhi, i, 638; S. Kryczyriski, Btj barski, in RT, ii, 
229-301). Some of the Lipkas availed themselves 
of the Amnesty Act and returned to Poland (K. 
Grygajtis and J, Janczak, Potcrdl Lifdw pod sztait Jury 
Rieczypospoliuj, in Sobitka, 1980/2, 181-9). They 
also took part in the battle of Chocim on the Polish 
side under the command of John Sobieski (1673). I 
The reign of John III, a protector and patron of | 
the Lipkas, was also noted in their history by a wave 
of conversions to Roman Catholicism, a fact which , 
roused the displeasure of KhAn Selim Girey I in I 
1095/1683 (Vel'yamiuov-Zernov, op.cit., 720). Tlie : 
Lipkas fought in 1683 under King John 111 al Vienna, I 
and their merits were recognised and rewarded at j 
the 1684 Diet. Nevertheless, there were as many 1 
of them as 472 at Kamieniec Podolski, and lesser | 
numbers were stationed at other Podotian castles | 
occupied by the Turks (Orhoulu, op. cil., 71; Lipkas 
are also to be found in the Defter-\ rusndftUe-yi 
xu l amd tre erbdb-i tinuir-1 cydlet-i Kamantfe her 
mudjib-i ta^ih fi sene 1098 [= 1682J at the Woje- 
wodzkic Archiwum PaAstwowe, Poznan). 

The next considerable emigration of the Lipkas tc 
Turkey took place early in the 18th century, in con¬ 
nection with the victory won by King Augustus II over 
the Polish-born King Stanislas Leszczydski, whom the 
Lipkas bad supported in his war against the Saxon 
King. Those of ihe Lipkas who stayed on in Turkey 
after 1673, as well as the new emigrants, were settled 1 
in Moldavia (the "Paste Pola Tatarow Lipkotv Libka 
Tatarlcrinugn (sic!) Topraghi ^IjJr JjW « 2 J 
in J. A. B. Rizzi Zannoni, Carte de la Pologtte divisie 
far proidnus et palattnats . . ., Paris 1772, no. 23), 
Dobrudja, and even Anatolia (in the sandjak of 
Khudawendigar [7.0.] and on the Klzll Irmak fa.t'.J). 


Formerly a constant threat to Polish borderland 
areas, after 1699 they served the borderlaad pasba s 
as interpreters in the peaceful relations with Poland. 
In Poland they enjoyed the favour of the last King 
Stanislas Augustus (1765-95). and later bad their 
shares in the national Polish uprisings against the 
Tsarist government; they also served with the Poles in 
the Napoleonic army. On the other hand, the Russian 
Empire opened to them a way to a lawful career 
and education; what was more, the Lipkas owed 
to it a stimulating contact with the other Turkic 
Islamic peoples (those of the Crimea and of Adhar- 
bJyiJjfln). This atmosphere of religious and national 
revival, of animated contacts with Turkey and the 
other Muslim lands, as well as with the centres of 
Muslim learning (Sarajevo, Cairo), distinguished also 
the activities of the Lipkas in restored Poland (after 
1918). An important part was performed by the 
Cultural and Educational Association of the Tatars 
in the Republic of Poland (established 1926) and per¬ 
sonally by Dr. J. Szynkiewicz, mufti since 1926, an 
orientalist who was in close contact with the Polish 
Islamist T. Kowalski (Cracow) and two Karaim Tur- 
cologists, S. Szapsza) (Vilna) and A. Zajqczkowski 
(Warsaw). In Vilna, where the mufti had his seat, a 
Tatar National Museum was fouuded in 1929, aud the 
Tatar National Archives in 1931. Several journals 
were published; Przeglqil islamski (1930-34). Zycie 
talarskie (from 1934). and the Rocznik Talarski (5= 
R 71 dealing with scientific research (i-iii: Vilna 
1932, Zamo$d 1935, Warsaw 1938: vol. iv, destroyed 
by the Nazis, was never published). In 1936 a Tatar 
cavalry unit was founded within the Polish Army; 
they wore the traditional horse-tails (Itigh). The 
forms of Muslim religious activities in Poland were 
finally established by the relevant Act passed on 
24 April 1936. The outbreak of the Second World War 
did not permit completion of the building of the 
mosque in Warsaw. Tatars participated in the Polish 
resistance movement and fell victims to the Nazis 
during the occupation. The westward shift of Poland's 
frontiers after the war, and the emigration of the 
Mufti Szynkiewicz, who had not left any followers 
of his stature, were detrimental to the general situa¬ 
tion of the Lipkas. Some of the Tatar intellectuals, 
however, supported by the Polish state, have focused 
their attention on religion, contacts with the Muslim 
world, history, mosques, burial grounds and other 
monuments of the Tatar past in Poland (M. Kono- 
packi, Les musulmans en Polognc, in REI. 1968/1; 
A. MiSkiewicz, Tatany policy ir taiach r9r8-i9$o, 
in jVoi'mim, 1980/8, 83-109). 

The author of the RisdU reckoned that there were a 
hundred settlements of the Lipkas, with a corre¬ 
sponding number of mosques, in Poland, and num¬ 
bered their population at 200,000, which seems great¬ 
ly exagerated. Ibrflhim Pe^ewl, quoting the state¬ 
ment made by a messenger of the Lipkas to the 
mufti at Ackerman, mentions sixty villages with 
mosques (TaVi^, i, Istanbul 1283, 472, quoted 
by A. MuchHAski, Izslcdovatiie- 0 proiskhozhienii t 
* sostoyanii litovskikh talar, St. Petersburg 1857, 60-1, 
and Orhoulu, op.cit., 63). In 1932 there were about 
9 ,ooo Muslims in Poland, with 16 mosques and one 
under construction, and two prayer-houses (/?T, i, 
323). At present, their approximate number in 
Poland exceeds 2,000. There are only two mosques, 
in the villages of Bohoniki and Kruszyniany (Dogho- 
nuk, Kur^hun among the Tatars), of which the 
former, devastated by the Nazi troops, has been 
rebuilt on a government grant. Since the 19th century 
there has also been a Muslim community in Warsaw 


with an old burial ground; two new ones were 
established after the last war in Gdansk and Szczecin, 
where the Tatar repatriates from the Hast had come 
to settle. 

The author of the Risale reports that the imams 
were brought by the Lipkas partly from the Crimea 
and the Horde. Petewl relates that litigious matters 
of religious and legal nature were submitted by them 
to, e.g., the mufti at Akkernian (/or. cit.). Their 
contacts with the Muslim clergy in Turkey (also 
attested by the references in contemporary Turkish 
authors; Orhonlu, op. cit., 66) are recorded still In 
the 18th century (Czartocvski Library, Cracow, no. 
XVII/xo$o). The author of the Rtsale, a fervent Mus¬ 
lim himself, had deplored the fact that some of the 
Lipkas assumed the Christian creed, that the know¬ 
ledge of Arabic was dying out among them and that, 
still worse, they tended to forget their own language, 
so that yetluUi /isdnl He sdylemeyc ba&ladllar and 
nobody but the newcomers knew the "Ottoman" 
language. Peccwi’a informant had equally stressed 
that the Lipkas on copying the Kur*An t arafii khaR 
He commented upon it Leh ke/eresi hsani ilt ( loc. cit.), 
Ewliyfi Celebi had at first called them soberly Leh 
krallna tdbi * Ummet-i Muhammcd'deu Llbka katrutl, 
and numbering them into the •Tatar*' nations, justly 
regarded their language as belonging to the Slavonic 
family [Seydbat-ndrM, ii, 99; v, 138, 146) Later, 
however, when the name of the Lipkas was cited 
to him at Ojvrtr-Neuhausel (NovG Zimky, in Slova¬ 
kia) by the Crimean Tatar adversaries of the Swedes 
in Poland in 1656 [cf. llh], he wrote how in that 
"Sweden" which he had allegedly visited along with 
the Tatars in 1663, he found 800,000 (vi, 368) or 
r.ooo.ooo (x, 77) gocer eicli Tatar, adding to this 
that they did not know Tatar at all and spoke among 
themselves only ifdlydn Hum! Uteri (vi, 3G8). In 
fact, the Lipkas, as a result of their intermarriage 
with the Poles and Belorussians, abandoned com¬ 
pletely their native language; however, though Polish 
and Belorussian became their predominant languages, 
even in religious writings, they were spelt in Arabic 
alphabet (such texts in boih languages aro quoted 
by Muchlirtski, Issledovanu . .62-70; in general, 
A. K. Antonovich, llehrussktt Icksll, pi sanity*; ttr<i- 
bskim piimont, » gra/ikoortografitcskaya si sterna, 

Vilna 1968, with detailed bibliography). Further¬ 
more, the Polish and Belorussian as spoken and 
written by these Muslims were enriched with many 
loan-words taken from the Muslim creed, community 
life, and everyday activities, of Arabic, Persian 
and Turkic origin (A. Woronicz, Suzuki jftykowe 
Tatar6* UUuskich, in RT, ii, 351-67. with a voca¬ 
bulary listing similar words and phrases). This 
cultural ambiguity can be also observed on the 
tombstones of the Lipkas, where the half-moon 
and the &ehddeteyn formula in Arabic are usually 
followed by the text proper written in Polish or. 
formerly, sometimes in Russian. In recent times, 
however, even the knowledge of the Arabic alphabet 
has been dying out among the young generation. 
Hence when J.Sobolewski wrote his Wyktad unary 
niahometariskiej cxyl j islamsktej ("Exposition of the 
Muhammedan or Islamic creed”, Vilna 1830), with 
an explanation of the religious rites and prayers, 
he did it in Polish only; the book was destined for 
his many co-religionists who were unable to read 
the traditional A itdbs in the Arabic alphabet. The 
Polish translation of the Kurian by Jan Mirza Tarak 
Buczacki (Warsaw 1858) was founded not upon the 
original only, and was provided with commentaries 
derived from the French translation of tke Kur'An 


by Kazimirski, which, to cite J. Szynkiewiez, "were 
often offensive to the religious feelings of a Muslim" 
(Lileraiura retigijna 7 atardr IHettskich i jej pochod- 
seme, in RT, ii, 140). 

The Tatar national and cultural revival in inter¬ 
war Poland was, however, largely due also to some 
of the Roman Catholic l.ipkas (S. Dzudulewicx. 
S. Kryczyrtski and others). Lipkas converted to 
Christianity were also among tlte ancestors of the 
celebrated Polish writer H. Sienkiewicz (1846-1916; 
Nobel Prize for Literature 1903). The Tatars, who 
since the 14th century had been settled on Polish 
territories as war prisoners, were soon converted, 
with just a vague memory left of their origin (the 
names "Tatar" or "czabany", pi. derived from 
Turkic t'oban "shepherd", as in the surroundings of 
Chrzan6w near Cracow) and their traditional occupa¬ 
tions (tanning and horse breeding). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see in general S. L. Kryczyrtski, 
Bibliografiteshic material! 0 tatarakh Polski, 
Litvt, Behrnssii i Vkrainl, Petrograd 1917, with 
new addeuda of idem, in RT, i, 293, 31 r; the most 
fundamental publication is S. Kryczynski, Tatarsy 
litexrscy. Pr 6 ba monografiihistoryczno-ctnograficsncj, 
Warsaw 1938 (~ XT, iii); V. D. Smirnov, 

A 'rim shoe khanstvo pod icrkkoi'castiom Otomanskoy 
Portl do naiala XVIII veka, St. Petersburg 1887. 
156-7; idem, Sbormk lukotortMt vaAnlkh isvestiy 
1 o/itsiaJ'nlkh dokumeniov kasatcVno Turcii, Rassii 
1 Krima, St. Petersburg r88i (18th-century 
Turkish documents on the Lipkas); S. Sienfcki, 
Quelques notes four servir d Vhtsiaire de 5 musulmans 
it Varsovie el leur a writhe, in L'Echo de Varsovie, 
22 December 1934; J. Revchman, Zabytki orien- 
talne xc Police, in Oehrona Zabytkotr , 1957/*; 
idem, ed-Athar al-islami Ji liulanda, Warsaw 1958. 

(Z. Abrahamowicz and J. Revchman) 
LIS AN al ‘ARAB [see idn man?C*r] 

LJSAN al DlN [see ibw az-kiiatIb] 

LISBON [see burtitkAl; al-ushblwa] 

LI$$ (A., also lass, lu$s, pi. JusJf, with maidars 
lusiiftyya, talassu? (see LA 1 , viii, 355-6, and Lane, 
s.v.), one of the two main words in Arabic for thief 
robber (the other being sdrik) ; in Persian xrt have 
dued "thief", duzdi "theft", and in old Turkish oghrl, 
Ottoman khayrsh, modern hirsts. Arabic /»?? and the 
unassimilated variants lilalust must have appeared iu 
the language during the Byzantiue perioj, presum¬ 
ably via Syriac lc$tA, whilst there exists the form listh, 
closer to the Greek original Xfiar/j;, In Miihmlc 
Hebrew and Palestine Jewish Aramaic (see S. Krauss, 
Griechische und lateiiiische Lehnwiirter im Talmud, 
Midrasck und Tar gum, Berlin 1898-9, ii, 315; 
Fraenkel, Duaramaischen Frernditonrr tin Arubischen, 
284; J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic late, 
Oxford 1964, 9). Li;?, etc. do not appear In the 
Kur^rtn. where we have sdrik and sdrifui (V, 42/38, 
XII, 70, 73), but nevertheless they are found occasion¬ 
ally in pre-lslamlc poetry (Iinru* al-Kays, Labld), 
and then quite frequently in the Umayyad period 
(for full documentation, see the forthcoming entry 
s.v. iu JVKA). 

In general, the pre-Islamic Arabs did not recognise 
theft as a highly reprehensible crime, and it was not 
condemned unless the victim was a member of the 
kin-group or a fadr within it (hcuce Eiamll al- < Udhrf 
could satirise a man's fattier as "the one who stole 
a guest's cloak", IJamdut of Abu Tanun&m, 155); 
the injured party was normally left to secure redress 
himself and recover his property (see G. Jacob, 
A Itarabisches Beduincnlebcn nach den Quelten ge- 
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sckildert \ Berlin 1897, 217-18). Only with tin: coming 428/1036*7. sec Seigin, ii, 68. 88). The contemporary 

of Islam did theft and brigandage become crimes Syrian scholar *Abd al-MuTn al-Mallubi has collected 

punishable under the Shori'a, and hudud were laid the names together ol some 30 li?} poets of the 

down both for simple theft (now called in legal Islamic period, together with their surviving verses, 

parlance al-sirka al-fughrd) and for brigandage and see his AjJfdr allufiis wa-akhbdruhum, in RAAD, 

highway robbery (sJ-sirb* al-kubrd or kaf* al-farll :)• xlix(i 974 ). 362-76. 

lor the legal aspects of these crimes, see sAri*:. And With the awakening, from the 3rd/9th century on- 
of course, the carrying-off of camels and other beasts wards, of a distinct interest among Arabic authors in 

in the course of ghazw fg.p.], the raiding of a hostile low life and in the criminal and semi-criminal under- 

tribe, was always regarded as perfectly legitimate. svor.’ds of the burgeoning Islam.c towns, we find a 
Bedouin society up to the present day has pre- certain amount of information on the activities of 

served much ol the ancient ethos in regard to thiev* those thieves and brigands in the urban environment, 

mg, with the Kur’anic penalty ol amputation only although there arc enough continuing references to 

sporadically applied, even in the towns. In eastern criminal activities in the countryside and deserts 

Arabia, H. R. P. Dickson noted that amongst the (c.g. the rustlers of thoroughbred horses and camels, 

local Bedouin, stealing from friend or foe was re- the thieves of the latter being known as khurrdb, 

garded as something shameful and dishonourable, sing, kh&nb, see C. E. Bosworth, The mediaeval Is- 

( ayb , but not treated ns a crime (The Arab of the lamic underworld. i. The Hand Sdsdn in Arabic life 

desert, a glimpse info Badawin life in Kuwait and and lore, Leiden 1976, 1x6) to show that rural crime 

Sau’di Arabia, London 1949, 531-2). Where penalties and brigandage never disappeared, 

for stealing arc applied, they often involve the in- A writer of such varied interests as ai*£»jab 4 shows 
fliction of indignities rather than mutilation and a special interest in the tricks and stratagems of 

suchlike severities. Doughty, whilst journeying with a the sophisticated criminals ol his time, and he seems 

pilgrim caravan, observed the beating of a servant to have written a special work on the hiyal al-lusus, 

who had stolen from his master, although the leader partially extant and cited in subsequent adab works 

of the caravan did in fact have the power of life and (e.g. possibly in al-Bayhakl's K. al-Mahdsin wa 7 * 

death in regard to crimes considered as really serious. masawi, ed. Schwally, 521-3, without explicit men* 

In the town of ‘Anayza in al-I\as!in, lie noted that tion of the title here; cf. Ch. Pellat, Gdki$\ana. Ill . 

common thieves were beaten with green palm rods Essai d’imentaire de Poeuvre gdhizienne, in Arabica, iii 

(because dry ones would have broken their bones) (1956), 164. no. 95). The compilers of collections of 

by the muiiawvi'a or elders responsible for order anecdotes were eager to include talcs about clever 

and decency, but amputation was not practised, thieves, and in the opening of his Sishicdr at-mufM- 

and petty theft, if not openly paraded, was disregard- dara al-TanGfcl}! lists among the interesting tales 

ed (Tratels in Arabia Deserta, London 1926, i, 14, which he had heard in the course of his career those 

69, ii, 368-9). I11 Jordan, Jaussen registered humil- of fanatically-inspired assassins using knives {ash&b 

hating punishments amongst the Bedouins there al- l a$abiyya ra ’l-sahdhln), of brigands and thieves, 

for stealing, such as tearing out the offender's beard and of profligates and rowdies \ahl al hhasdta tea 

hair by hair (Coutumes Acs Arabes an pays de Moab, 'l-'ayydriiti) (cd. *A. ShaidjI, Beirut i 39 x* 3 /t 97 *- 3 . 

Paris 1948. 229-30), forcibly shaving or plucking i, 4). Several of the succeeding anecdotes do in fact 

out the beard being an ancient Near Eastern way of deal with the ruses of crafty evildoers, see e.g. i, 

showing contempt for someone, cf. Hainun King of 156*8, nos. 79*80, vii, 96-102, 250*1, nos. 57 - 9 . * 44 . 

the Ammonites'shaving off half the beards of David's viii, 218-28, nos. 96-8. One of these tales actually 

servants (II Sam. x, 4*5). Only when a man showed deals with a body of thieves and bandits in India 

himself as an habitual thief, thereby bringing dis- called the Banuwaniyya, whom al-Tanflkhl equates 

honour on his kin. was he likely to be outlawed by with the Arab mustakfi, the cut-purse who follows 

them, becoming an outcast in respect of that partic- and steals up behind a person to rob him, and from 

ular offence (A. Kennett. Bedouin justice, laws and whose activities Muslim trader* in India suffered 

euttoms among the. Egyptian Bedouin, Cambridge ( (cf. also the Banuwinl of ol*Ejab»r. cited in Bosworth, 
1925, 2t). op.dt., 1 , 37); Muslim authors seem to have been 

Within the Bedouin life ol pre-Islamic and early , aware of the existence of organised groups or castes 
Islamic times, the /iff was in many ways hardly of dacoits and thugs in India, grouping these criminal 

distinguishable from the outcasts and desperadoes of bodies with the Bedouins of Arabia and predatory 

the desert known as saWlJt and futtdk [see su'lOk], Iranian peoples like the Kurds, the Balud and the 

who lived outside the tribal system with every man's KufiCIs [see as examples par excellence of 

hand against them; the poetry of these aa'dlik and violent and uncontrollable brigands. One should 

fultdk attracted the attention of philologists of the note also the connection in certain sources of gam* 

‘Abbasid period, and more recently, has attracted bling [see kimAr] and thieving, seen in the not- 

that of modem western and oriental scholars (see e.g. infrequent phrase lift tnukdmir "thief and gambler" 

YOsof JQjallf, al-SJtu'ard* al-yaWk ft al-did kill, (see F. Rosenthal. Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 
Cairo 1959. GAS, ii, 133-45. and arts, al- 114, 153) 

shanparA, ta’abbat* sharran, Hrnwx b. al-wabd). The authors of makdmdl [f.D.] and other works ol 
But the activities of those described as hifuf proper the picaresque genre likewise found here material 

seem also to have been isolated for study by the around which they could weave incidents involving 

philologists and compilers of adab works. Thus we their respective heroes. Thus Badl* al-ZamDr. al- 

have mention in the literary sources of an Akkbdr HamadliJnl wove several of the adventures of Abu 

al lufiif, containing poetry of well-known thieves 'l-Fatb al-Iskandarl around the activities of impudent 

and brigands amongst the Arabs, by the pupil of thieves, such as those who stole surreptitiously from 

al-AfmaT, Abu Sa*Id al-tfasan b. al-tfusayn al- the ranks of prostrate worshippers during the $aldt, 

Sukkarl (212-75/837-88 [f.v.]); see Brockelmann, those who ascended house walls and used grapnels 

I*, 108-9; Sezgin, ii, 63, 133), and of a Kitdb ol-Sall for purloining articles inside the rooms, and those 

wa 'l-sirka of Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ahmad who burrowed into cellars and vaults from the outside 

al-AVSbl, called al-Aswad al-Ghaadadfonl (d. ea. or from adjacent houses (the nahkdbQn or ayHab al- 
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nakb) see further, Boswortb, op.cit., i, 100 3). Es¬ 
pecially valuable evidence on this type of activities 
is to be found in the chapter on talaffu} and associated 
malfeasances in al-Raghib al-lsfahini's Mu fid Jurat 
al-v&nba* (ed. Cairo 1287/187©. ii, 108-12, ed. Beirut 
1961, iii, 189-99). AI-I$fahAul cites as an outstanding 
figure amongst successful criminals one ‘Uthmfin 
al-Khawjt. who os a skilful practitioner himsolf 
(called al- Klmyy.M. not because his original pro¬ 
fession was that of tailor, but because he "sewed up", 
Midla. the holes bored into houses for felonious 
purposes so neatly that they were almost undetect¬ 
able) had apparently become something of a semi¬ 
legendary figure by al-Raglpb’s time (the DiwQd 
al-Calabi Library in Mosul—whose contents are 
now dispersed and their location largely unknown- 
contained a fitkdynt ‘ L'thuuit 1 al-Khayydf Ji '1 -In}u? 
ica-iMfdydhu, see Pel lot, Inc. ctt .; and one wonders 
whether there is some connection with the hero of two 
anecdotes given by al-TanOIdjf, named as ‘Abbas b. 
JOjayvata and described as a supremely clever thief 
of Ba$ra, see Nisktf&r, vii, 97-102, nos. 58-9). 

According to this ‘Ujhm.ln, there were five main 
categories of thieves and brigands: (t) the muhtdl or 
"trickster", who worked by stratagems and who did 
not kill in the course of his crimes and was therefore 
looked down on his more desperate and violent con¬ 
freres; (2) the idfiib (h'-hyt or "worker by night", tho 
nocturnal housebreaker, who got in cither by boiiug 
or by scaling walls (the mv/usallik), and the robber 
with violence ( mitkdbir ); (3) the .vlfti b aljarlf/ or 
"gentleman of the road", the highw ayman or brigand; 
(4.) the naltbdsH or "burrower, excavator", said to be 
well-lmown and presumably a man who dug up a 
people's buried treasure hoards; and (5) the [Jiantuik 
or "strangler, nssassin", who may work by suffocating 
liis victim, but may also be a disembowoller (hd c i4i) 
or one who pounds his victim's head with a stone 
(ri<iiUj). He then goes on to detail the types of 
confederates and auxiliaries (‘mom) whom criminals 
employed, e.g. to "case" likely premises for a future 
break-in or to creato diversions whilst a raid could 
be made (for further details, see Bosworth, op. at., 
i, ror-6). 

Bibliozraphy\ Given essentially in the article. 

On the legal status of highway robbers and thieves, 

see Majid Khadduri, The Islamic law of nations, 

ShaybdnVi Siyar, Baltimore 1966, 247*50. 

(C. E, Bos worth) 

LITERATURE [see adab; ‘akabivya; quazal; 
madJu; hakAma; marxuiya; &J! c r; ta’rIicu. etc.] 

LimAM (a.) (sometimes also pronounced li/iim), 
the mouth-veil, is apiece of material with which 
the Bedouins concealed the lower pan of the lace, the 
mouth and sometimes also part of the nose (see the 
commentary on al-Harlrl, ed. de Sacy, Paris 1821, 
374 , *)• According to the LA, li/dm is a mouth-veil 
which also covers the nose top (ana/uit al-anf) and is 
worn by women. It served tho practical purpose of 
protecting the organs of respiration from heat and 
cold as well as against the penetration of dust (cf. 
Dhu ’l-Rumma, no. 5, 43, also no. 39, 24 and 73, t$; 
and the commentaries on al-Mutanabbl, 484, 27, 
and al-Harfrl, 374, a). It also made the face more or 
less unrecognisable, and thus formed a protection 
against the avenger of blood (Goldzihcr, in ZD MG, 
ali [1887]. 101). The lithdm was therefore also some¬ 
times worn as a deliberate disguise by people who 
did not usually wear it: thus in the iooj Ntghls 
(ed. Macnaghten, I, 878) it is worn by a princess, 
who disguises herself as a man, and (ibid., ii, 59) by 
a woman for similar reasons. A denominative verb 


has been Conned from lithdin, tho fifth form of which 
in particular means "to put on the litUdm" (e.g. 
A ghdni, viii, 102, 20; xxi, 55, 19; A ghaut, ed. Kose 
garten, 121, 13: Wright, Opuscula arabica, iii, 2; 
al-I.IarirT, Makdmdt 1 , ii, 433, 2), while the eighth form 
in the meaning "to put on something as a lithdm ” is 
generally used only metaphorically (sec below). 
Tahkimn usually means a woman’s veil (Chcrbon- 
ueau, in JA [1849], i, 64), but talthimat ol-bayuj, is 
also found as the distinctive dress of a particular 
office under the Fatimids; their chief kadis wore it 
along with the turban and laylaidn (de Sacy, Ckrcst., 
ii, 92). In general, however, the iiihdm does not seem 
to have been worn by town-dwellers. 

The litjyitn has no considerable importance for 
Islam from the purely religious point of view; it is 
forbidden along with certain other garments for the 
mii/irini (al-Bukhfiri, i, 390, below). 

The custom of wearing a lithdm was generally 
disseminated among the Sanhidja tribes [tf.e.] in 
north-west Africa, who are therefore described as 
lithiim wearers, mula thth imun or asldd al-mutalaththi- 
im: as tho Almoravids originated in one of thoic 
clans, the Laintuna [q.v.], the lithiim thus came to 
have n certain political significance. The custom of 
wearing a lithdm (below the nikdb, see al-Bakri, 170; 
the lithdm is also mentioned by al-Ya‘kubI, Ibn 
Hawkal, Ibn Battfqa, Ibn Khaldun, etc., cf. Corso, 

151) was found in other parts of Africa also, e.g. in 
KAnsm (al-MakrizT, i, 193. 33 f.) and still prevails 
among the Tuareg. The Tuareg veil has been the 
object of several special studies (see Bibl.). Amongst 
the Tuaregs, it is not called lithdm, but tegulmust or 
<//<!$/\ ("muslin"). Its origin seems to be prc-Islarnic 
and perhaps even prehistoric. Among the ancient 
paintings and rock engravings found by Leo Frobe- 
nius there arc human figures without mouth and 
nose, but with only two eyes. The primary motive 
ior a veil seems to bo magical, to protect the ways 
of life from evil forces. These Africans retained 
their voils even on journeys into the eastern lands 
of Islam, where it was not the fashion, while their 
women went unveiled. A tradition of late invention 
j explains these remarkable customs by a story that 
, on one occasion during an attack on a village, 
where there were many women but only a few men, 
the men put on veils and the women took up arms 
to deceive the enemy as to their real numbers 
(Goldzihcr, in ZD MG, xli. 101); another story has it 
that after the fall of the limayyads, 200 members of 
the Uinayyad family and their clients escaped to 
Africa disguised as women and that the wearers of 
the lit±dm are descended from them (Wustenfeld, 
Der Tod dcs Hustjn, p. viii). According to al-Bakri 
(text, 170, tr. 321), they never took off the lithdm, 
and if one of them fell in a battle and lost the litkdm, 
not even his friends could recognise him till the 
lithdm was put on him again; they also called other 
men who did not wear the litkdm "flv-mouthed". 
The Aluiohads, particularly Ibn Tuinart, opposed 
tho veiling practised by the Almoravids. They 
continuously insisted that it was forbidden for men 
to imitate the dress of women, but they did not 
succeed in abolishing the custom of wearing the 
litkdm (Goldziher, in op. at., 102). Among further 
passages where the term mulaihtkim occurs in this 
sense may be mentioned ‘Abd al-Lapf, ed. de Sacy, 
483, 48 (with other references); Fleischer, K If inert 
Schriflen, ii, 243 (discusses several passages); Mar- 
quart, Die Bemnsammlung, Index, s.v. Litamtrdgtr. 

The word lithdm and its derivatives was very much 
used in figurativo language, especially by poets. 
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From expressions like "to kiss the lips of the beloved 
one, which are under her litham' {Dozy, ViUmetds, 
400; cf. irui tafit al-lithdrnayn «= "the face” in al- 
MutanabbT, 464, 27) develops the meaning of l-th-m 
"to kiss” ('Umar b. Abl Rabi'a, ed. Schwarz, 6, 207; 
Ibn al-F&ri<J, Ditvdn, Marseilles 1853, 125, I. 5 from 
below) and especially laldtiama = "to kiss one 
another”; medlhatn, the place which is kissed (al- 
Farazdak in Do*y, Supplement). A girl is given a 
litham woven out of her own hair [ioor Mights, 
Breslau edition, ii, 52, 2); the camel has a liVjdnt of 
foam around its mouth (Qhu 'l-Rumma, 76, 17); the 
wolf is afiamm al-litham = "black in the region of 
the muzzle" (al-Tirimmab, *, 35; of the wolf, we 
find it said In tfomdss, i. 762, 17, lam yatalatjitj\am)\ 
the wine-jar has a litham, i.e. a piece of cloth over 
its mouth (mallhum; Mufaddaliyydt, ed. I.yall, 
no. 125, 7; also ai-Ak]Hai, ed. $MbAnl. 85, 2 and 
‘Albania, ed. Socin, ii, 43. on jars); the sun is darkened 
by clouds of dust and is thus given, as it were, a 
month-veil (iltal±ama, ai-Mutanabbi, 6or, 15); "a* 
the day ( nahar ) doffed its litham'* «* a description 
of dawn in Ibn VArabshih, ed. Golius, 64, 3, from 
below; cf. the commentary on al-Hariri, MaMdnui, 
240, 10: kasha/* [al-subh] al-litjyama; many titles 
of books also begin with Kashf al-litham, cf. Brockel- 
mann, S III, 915, 937 (eight titles with Mash/ al - 
litham and one with imdfat al-liihdni); the litham is 
to be taken from the walls of buildings, i.c. they are 
to be exposed (*ImSd al-Dln, ed. Landbcrg, 65, 12); 
to doff the litham of one's origin - to confess it 
freely (al-Hariri, MahutmU', ii, 436. 3 )i the archangel 
IsrMIl has one of his four wings veiled like a vast 
mouth-veil ( iltathama ) from heaven down to the 
seventh earth (al-I\aiwlnl, ed. WUstenfeld, i. 56. 
below); a voice may be hidden, mal&tim (Tarala, 
ed. Ahlwardt, no. 5, 26 ■■ ed. Beirut 1886, 10): a 
further metaphor is found in Ibn al-KArid, in de 
Sacy, direst., iii, 55, verse 25. 

Bibliography: in general, cf. Dozy, Vile- 
merits, 399-400 and Supplement, ii, 516; and for the 
veils of Muslim women, in general, cf. Snouck 
Hurgronjc, Twee populate dwalingen verbetetd, 
in Verspr. Ceschr., i, 295 ff. and libap. On the 
Tuareg veil specifically, see H. R. Palmer, The 
Touareg veil, in Geogr. Ixviii (1920), 412-18; 
D. Campbell, The Touaregs or veiled men of the 
Sahara, in MW, xviii (1928), 236-62; Raffaelc 
Corso, II veto dei Tuaregh, in AIUOM, nuova 
se«ie (2949), 151-66; J. H. Keenan, The Tuareg 
veil, in ft c\m e de l‘Occident tnusulman, no. 17 (1974). 
107-18; L. Frobenlus and H. Obermaicr, Hadschra 
mektuba, 1925, pis. 32, 80, 158. 

(W. Bjorkman) 

LITHOGRAPHY (see matba'a] 

LITHOMANCY [see jaxk] 

LIU CHIH (Matthew' Chinese-English dictionary. 
Revised American edition 1969, characters nos. 4093, 
933), also known as Lm Chiai-liex ( Matthews’, nos. 
4093, 629, 4003), !2th/i8th century Chinese 
Muslim scholar (translator, theologian, philosopher 
and biographer of the Prophet Mubammad), the 
most prolific Chinese Muslim author and probably 
the best-known literary figure yet produced by the 
Chinese Muslim community. 

A Hut (Chinese-speaking) Muslim, Liu Chih was 
born in Nanking ta. 1081/1670. Little is known of his 
class background or early childhood, but it is safe to 
assume that he was from a well-to-do family. His 
father Liu Han-ymg (Matthews', nos. 4093, 2039. 
7489) is said to have "ceaselessly regretted" (Pelliot, 
op. cit. in Btbl., 415, n. 1) the paucity of Islamic works 


available in Chinese, and indeed, some sources have 
credited Uu Han-ying (under the pseudonym Liu 
San-cbioh, Matthews ', nos. 4093, 5413, 774) with the 
authorship of two short Islamic tracts (Pelliot, ibid.); 
certainly, Liu Chih seerns to have manifested an early 
interest in the study and translation of Islamic works. 
Liu tells us that he prepared himself for his life's 
work—the propagation of Islam through the medium 
of the Chinese language—by undertaking prolonged 
linguistic and philosophical studies. At the age of 15 
he began a study of the traditional Chinese classics 
and histories which lasted for eight years. This was 
followed by a six-year study of Arabic and Islamic 
religious literature, a lurcher three years study of 
Buddhism, and finally, one year studying the Taoist 
classics. Liu completed lus universal education by 
reading 137 Hsi-yang (Western) books of which Ford, 
150 (see BibL), writes: "this may seetn a large number 
for that period, but it was over a century since Matteo 
Ricci had arrived in Peking (i6or) and he and his 
successors, together with the Chinese scholars asso¬ 
ciated with them, had produced a whole series of 
works ou geography, astronomy, mathematics, 
mechanics and religion, including some touching on 
Confucianism. It is therefore quite possible that there 
was a collection of that number at Nanking and that 
Liu had seen it". 

From the age of 33, Uu was to concentrate on 
making Arabic and Islamic works available to his 
Chinese co-rcligiomsts. 1 1 is clear that he also wished 
to make Islam philosophically acceptable to the 
Confuciau Chinese establishment. As Ford (ibid.) 
points out: "his leaning towards Confucianism was 
more marked than that of any other Muslim and 
It has sometimes been questioned whether he did 
not compromise his Muslim principles. After ten 
years of study, he writes, it came on him like a 
flash that the guiding purpose of the Qur'dn was 
similar to that of Confucius and Mencius. "The 
Sacred Book', he wrote, 'is the Sacred Book of Islam, 
but Ii (the Confucian concept of moral propriety) is 
the same li which exists everywhere under heaven’ 

In Liu's attempt to reconcile Confucianism and l&Iam, 
the traditional dilemma of Chinese Muslims—geo¬ 
graphically and culturally isolated from the rest of 
ddr al-1 slam —can clearly be seen. The same may 
be said of Uu Chih's personal dilemma—the almost 
instinctive desire of a Muslim member of tbr Chinese 
literati in ethnocentric 12 th/18th century China to 
make his "barbarian" religion culturally and political¬ 
ly acceptable in his native land (Liu lived at a time of 
rapidly-deteriorating Han Chinese—Hui Muslim 
relations), whilst at the same time strengthening the 
Islamic affiliations of the Chinese Muslim community. 

Liu Chib tells us that after completing his prepar¬ 
atory studies, he wrote several hundred manuscripts, 
of which only about one-tenth were published. His 
first major work, Vien-fang hsing-li ("The philosophy 
of Arabia"—preface dated 1116/1704) deals in some 
depth with questions of cosmology, creation, the 
nature of man and the unity of God. In the preface 
to this book, a contemporary non-Muslim mandarin, 
the Vice-Minister of the Board of Ritual, wrote: "the 
ancient Confucian doctrine has boon undermined at 
different times by Buddhists and Taoists ... now, 
however, in this book of Uu Chih we see once more 
the way of the ancient sages, Yao and Shun, King 
Wen and King Wu, and Confucius. Thus although 
his book explains Islam, in truth it illuminates our 
Confucianism". Similarly in the preface of Uu’s 
7 "ien-fang ticn-li che-yaochiai ("A selection of 
important Arabian (I.e. Islamic) rules and cere- 
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monies"—preface dated 1122/1710), the Vice- 
Minister of the Board of War was to write that 
after discussing the Muslim religion with Liu he had 
found that it upheld the traditional Confucian 
values of loyalty to the sovereign, filial piety and 
brotherly love—in short, that Islam was not to be 
equated with "heretical and vicious sects" which 
were opposed to the established (Confucian) order 
(Ford, ibid.). This early Ch’ing attitude to Chinese 
Islam was to change radically by the latter half of 
the :2th/x8th century when North-West China was 
shaken by the rebellion of Ma Ming-hsin [?.n], and 
still more so after the mid-i 3 th/i 9 th century risings 
of Ma Hua-lung and Ya'kOb Beg fa w.]. Liu's Arabian 
rules and ceremonies was less kindly reviewed in the 
1x97/1782 Catalogue of the Imperial Library, which 
states: "The style of this book is extremely elegant, 
but if the base is wrong to start with, fine words avail 
nothing". In 1710, the same year as the publication 
of Arabian rules and ierenion-.es, Liu also produced 
a short handbook entitled T'ien-Jang tzu-mu chiai-i 
("An explanation of the Arabic alphabet"), essentially 
a guide to the Arabic script intended for tl»e use of 
Chinese Muslims. 

Undoubtedly Liu Chih's greatest work—he himself 
saw it as both the zenith and climax of his life’s work 
—was his biography of Mubamniad, Tien-fan g chih- 
sheng shih-lu nien-p'u ("An accurate biography of the 
Arabian Prophet", Nanking 1137/1724. first publish¬ 
ed 1193/1779). This book has been wholly or partially 
translated into Russian, French, English and Japa¬ 
nese, and is certainly the most widely-known of 
all Chinese Muslim books. Liu’s biography of Mu¬ 
hammad was based on a number of Arabic and Per¬ 
sian language works, the chief of which has been 
transliterated by Pelliot as Tardjuma Musfafd, 
a work which remains unidentified. A list of 67 
reference works in Arabic aud Persian used by Liu 
in his researches has been studied by the Japanese 
scholar Kuwata Fokuro (see Bib!,, also Ford. op. 

cit.. 151). 

Liu Chih tells us little of his personal life. Wo know 
that he was a bookworm, and that because of his 
studiousness he was considered rather dull by his 
relatives and friends. Liu travelled widely, primarily 
in search of Arabic and Persian texts. Whilst cn route 
"he pursued his reading among the dust of the carts 
by which be travelled, and even when riding on his 
beast" (Mason, The Arabian Prophet, p. xii). 

Before the Communist conquest of China in 1949. 
Liu Chih’s tomb, which could still be seen outside 
the southern gate of the city of Nanking, was regular¬ 
ly visited by Chinese Muslim pilgrims. It is not known 
whether the tomb still exists today, but It should be 
noted that in 1973 the tomb of Sayyid Wakkds, by 
tradition the father of Chinese Islam, was restored 
by the Chinese government. 

Bibliography: The first European language 
analysis of Liu Chih’s work was made by the 
Archimandrite Palladius (Piotr Ivanovii Kafarov) 
under the title Ktlaishaya Uteraiura Magometan: 
islozheme soderthamva na kitaiskom yatlke, pod 
xaglaviem Iui lan'chzki shen shi Iu, sos/avlennoe 
Liu-tszeliang ("The Chinese literature of the 
Muslims: survey of Islamic works in Chinese en¬ 
titled Yil-lin-shih san-shi-liu, compiled by Liu 
Tzu-liang"), ed. V. V. Grigor’ev, St. Petersburg 
1874 (cf. Trudt V01RA0, xvii [1887)], 149-88). 
Polliot says of this work: "cctte publication n’est 
eile-meme qu’un extrail d'un travail plus conside¬ 
rable de mime titre, ridigi par Palladius entre 
1848 et 1839, et qui ... a enfin paru cn 1909"; in 


fact, the work referred to by Pelliot (op. c\t , 
414, n. 1) first appeared in Trudt VOIRAO , xviii 
(1887), 163-496 (repr. 1909); see Kxtaiskaya litera- 
tura Magometan, pobomago a. ar k^imandnta Falla• 
dtya . . . isdal veromonakh Nikolai Adoratskii 
("The Chinese literature of the Muslims, by the 
late father Archimandrite Palladius. ed. post¬ 
humously by the monk Nikolai Adoratskii"), 
St. Petersburg 1887, 1909. For an early translation 
of Liu Chih’s Tien fang tien-li che-yao-chiai by 
C. F. Hogg, see the Chinese Recorder, xxxvi 
(Shanghai 1891). 545*53.under the title Mohammed¬ 
anism—laws and ceremonies. A short notice 
appears in M. Broomhall, Islam in China, London 
1910, 73 - 5 - An analysis of Liu Chih’s work may 
be found in A. Vissifcre. Analyse d'ouvroges ckinois- 
Mahomelans, in D'Ollone, Recherches sur les Musul- 
mans chinoxs, Paris 19U, 389*417, 421- 5 i Also in 
RMM, xiii (1911). 30-63. A number of Liu Chih’s 
works are listed in C. L. Ogilvie and S. M. Zwemer, 
A classified bibliography of boohs on Islam in 
Chinese and Chinese-A labic, in the Chinese Recorder, 
xlviii (1917). 652-9. see nos. 6, 7, 13. 20 (?), zx (?), 
43 , 71 , 77 - For a translation of Liu Chih’s Mu-min 
san-tsu thing ("Muslim three-character classic") by 
F. L. M. Cotter and K. L. Reichelt, see MW, viii 
(19x8), 10-15; a' 50 the Chinese Recorder, I (1919), 
645-52. [This is the same work as Liu Chih's 
Tien-fang san-Uu eking ("Arabian three-charactcr 
classic") mentioned by Mason in JNCBRAS (1925)* 
cited below.] For a preliminary examination of 
Liu Chih’s Tiers-fang chih-sheng shih-lu nien-p'u, 
see I. Mason iu Journal of the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, !i (1920). 159-80, under 
the title A Chinese life of Mohammed. Certainly 
the most interesting English-language work on Liu 
Chih is Mason’s The Arabian Prophet : a life of 
Mohammed from Chinese and Arabic sources, 
Shanghai 1921; this work is an extensive (though 
not full) translation of Liu's Tien-fang chxh-sheng 
shih-lu. A list of some of Liu Chih’s works also 
appears in Mason’s Notes on Chinese Mohammedan 
literature, in JNCBRAS, Ixi (1923), 173-213. 
nos. 260, 262, 274, 277. 278, 284, 287, 3x2. The 
fullest translation of Liu’s biography of Muhammad 
is iu Japanese; sec Tanaka Ippei, Tempo Shisei 
jitsuroku, Tokyo 1930. Also in Japanese, see Ku¬ 
wata Rokuro, Liu Chih no ts'ai-ciiing shu-mu ni 
tsuite, in Ichitnura hakushi kohi kitten Toyo-shi 
ronso (Ichimura Festschrift), 1933, 335 * 53 - A short 
notice may be found in Fu T’ung-hsien, Chung-kuo 
hui-chtao shih ("A history of Chinese Islam"), 
Shanghai 1940, 160-t (Taipei reprint 1970; 
Japanese tr. Il6 Akira 1942). Also in Japanese, 
Kadono Tatsudo, Kaijo Ryuchi [sc. Liu Chihj 
no " Tenho Ttnrei yaku ydkat" ("The Muslim 
scholar Liu Chih’s 'Selection of important Arabian 
rules and ceremonies' ’’), in Shina Bukkyo Shigaku, 
iv/i (1940), pp. 13. See also the monumental work 
on Chinese Islam of Tazaka K6d6, ChQgoku wi 
okeru Kaikyd no denrai to sono gutsu ("Islam in 
China: its introduction and development"), 
Tokyo 1964, 1270-91. The most recent English 
language notice is J. F. Ford’s Some Chinese Mus- 
lims of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in Asian Affairs, Ixi/a (1974)* 144-56, see esp. 
149-52. D. D. Leslie, in his Islam in China to 1800: 
a bibliographical guide, in Abr-Nahrain, xvi (1976), 
16-48, states that Liu Chih's tombstone obituary is 
to bo found on pp. 1x077-1x080 of the 1970 editioh 
of his Ttea-fang tien-li, see Leslie, op. cit., 36. 

(A. D. W. Forbes) 
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LIVADYA (Al 0 « 5 eia), a town in central 
Greece on the slopes of Mount Helicon, bordering 
the'vast fertile plain of Boeotia. Nearby is I-ake 
Kopais, reclaimed between 1883-92/rhe local centre of 
agriculture and the seat of a bishopric, Livadya vas 
In the Frankish Middle Ages one of the important 
castles of Uie Duchy of Athens. In Ottoman times 
(1460-1829) it developed into a prosperous urban 
centre and grew into the largest city of central 
Greece, after Athens, with the highest number of 
Muslim citizens to the south of Thessaly. 

The origins of Livadya go back to the remote 
antiquity. Since the 8th century B.C., it was one 
of the minor Boeotian towns, living in the shade 
of the mighty Thebes. As is the case with many Greek 
cities, little is known about the town in the early 
Middle Ages. As an urban centre it appears to be 
the successor of the ancient city of Orchomenos/Skri- 
pou, the seat of the Byzantine administration since 
the 8th century, which declined during the nth and 
12th centuries. The castle of Livadya, situated on 
a steep conical hill overlooking the city on the 
south-west, must have been founded by the Franks af¬ 
ter 1204, when it was included in the Duchy of Athens. 
The Catalans of the Grand Company occupied Livad¬ 
ya after the battle of Skripou in 1311 and held it till 
x 379 - 8 o, reconstructing the castle to tho form it 
largely has today. At an unknown date, the Na- 
varrese, who had captured the town in 1378-80, 
ceded Livadya to the Florentine Norio 1 Acciaiuoli, 
but almost immediately afterwards it was taken by 
the Ottomans under Ghaz! Ewrenos, who kept it for 
almost a year (1392-3)* Ylldirirn Biiyezid's armies, 
marching to the Morca in 1397, seem to have passed 
by Livadya, reconquered by the Franks under 
Bertranet Mota. The unceasing warfare of the 
second half of the 14th century, and at least four 
epidemics of plague (1348, 1372, 1374, 1388) depopu¬ 
lated the land to a large extent. Tho Acciaiuolis 
tried to remedy this by settling ten thousand Al¬ 
banian families who had beeu ousted from Epirus 
by Carlo Tocco. The reign of Antonio Acciaiuoli 
(1403*35), an Ottoman vassal, was more or less 
peaceful. There must have been some recovery. 
Interrupted only by the plague of 1423. During the 
"Varna crisis" of 1443-2. the Livadya area was 
plundered and occupied twice, first by the Otto¬ 
mans under Turkhan-ogltiu *Omer Beg in 1460, as re¬ 
taliation for the treason of Nerio II, who had for¬ 
saken the Ottomans, and then by the troops of Despot 
Constantin of the Morea.The last Florentine Duke of 
Boeotia, Antonio II, also an Ottoman vassal, was 
removed in 1460 when the dtichy became an Ottoman 
sandjak without much upheaval. This is perhaps the 
reason why the Ottoman chroniclers pass over the ac¬ 
quisition of Boeotia in silence. After Chalkis had 
been wrested from the Venetians (1470), this large 
walled city and important harbour became the capital 
of the sandiab, called Eghriboz (from Euripos), and 
Livadya the scat of a kajiltk. 

The Ottomans seem to have settled mainly in the 
Catalan castle and in a cluster o t houses below it, 
on the banks of a torrent. There Turklidii-ogljlu 
<C»iner, the Ottoman governor of Thessaly, con¬ 
structed an bamtndm and a domed mosque with some 
guestrooms that was to become the centre of Islamic 
life for the next three-and-a-half centuries.The castle 
was guarded by a garrison of a few dozen soldiers. 
The mesque is mentioned in the I Yakj-\ianu of ‘Oraer 
Beg, its staff being paid from the vast urban property 
of the Turk])iin-ogtilu clan in Thessaly. 

The Jemal defter M.M. 66 from 871/1466-7, is 


I apparently the oldest preserved Ottoman register 
containing information on Livadya. In the mentioned 
year, the town was a nd+iye of the of TIrkhAlu 

(Trikkala) containing 164 Christian households and 
24 bachelors as well as a Muslim community of 37 
households and 23 bachelors. The Christiau group 
should be regarded as the autochtonous population 
of Livadya, the relatively large Muslim group as 
the product of a deliberate policy of colonisation 
after the town had been annexed. 

In this same year the administrative district of 
Livadya contained 47 Greek ("ROra") villages and 
30 Mims inhabited by Albanians ("Arnavud*') 
A year after tlie conquest of Egfcriboz (Chalkis), 
in 675/1471. the town and the district were detached 
from TlrfchMa anti added to the newly-formed 
of Eghriboz, as is mentioned iet kendr in 
the 871 register. Another der ketuir note In the same 
register mentions that in ITfou M-Hidjfjja of 876/May- 
June 1472, Livadya was entrusted to 22 soldiers 
of the garrison of lighriboz, soldiers bearing Muslim 
Turkish names and coming from a number of places 
in the Balkans (PSrlepe, Fanarl (Thessaly), Nlghbolu, 
Izdin (Laima), Yaubol Serfidje, Serres, Berat in 
Albania, etc.', thus giving an indication of where 
the first Muslim settlers of Livadya came from. 

During the iSth century, Livadya shared ia 
the general expansion of the cities of the Ottoman 
empire. The census registers of tho satidfak of 
F.ghriboz, preserved in the Baybakanhk Ar^ivi in Is¬ 
tanbul, give exact information on the fast-growing 
number of inhabitants as well as on the number aud 
scope of the Islamic institutions founded in the city 
in that period. The Mufa$$al dejter of 1506 (T.D. 35), 
which records some of tho waftfs of the sa*td[a^ of 
E&hriboz (but no data on, the population of Livadya), 
mentions u inu l allv)i-fchdM of IJasan Beg b. Musi in 
the city and a siuiye of Ayas Dcdc, which provided 
lodging for travellers. Both foundations were main¬ 
tained from the rents of some shops, watermills and 
gardens in or near the town. According to the Jemal 
defter (no. 367) of 1326-28, Livadya numbered 427 
households, 295 of which were Christian, divided in 
four rnaltalle s under their priests (49 of the Chris¬ 
tian families were registered as cultivators of rice, 
tohdkdiiy&n). The Muslim community, consisting of 
| 96 households, was apparently not yet crystallised 
iu mahalles. The Defter also mentions a community 
(gitfUkPiU) of 36 Jewish families. Thus the population 
of Livadya was then 70% Orthodox Christian, 22% 
Muslim and 8% Jewish. According to the Kaniiti- 
tuittu of the city and the district of Livadya, contain¬ 
ed in the same register, the Muslim citizens paid only 
the tithes and nothing else. This source also states 
that the Jews had come from the West and that 
among the Christian inhabitants there were Albanians 
and Vlach nomads. The Albanians enjoyed some 
minor tax facilities. The city was by then a Mdff-t 
MitndySn. T.D. no. 196 from 1539-40 mentions a 
garrison of 36 men in the castle of Livadya. This 
number could be so low because the city was safely 
situated in the interior of the country and had little 
to fear from an enemy attack (Chalkis and Athens, 
both on the coast, had then 357 and 114 men respect¬ 
ively, including dixtdrs, gunners, etc.). 

A further witness of the vast expansion of Livadya 
in tlie 16th ceutury is the Mufasal defter of 1569-70 
(T.D. 484). It mentions 552 Christian, 317 Muslim, 
aud 32 Jewish households. The Christians still 
lived in four tnafialU s, but the Muslims had by 
now formed five mahtUUs, grouped around their 
mosques: the EjamiM ‘Ailfc-i c Omer Beg, the Eiimi*- 
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i Dali Beg, the Mes^iid-i Muftnll Voyvode, tlie 
Mesdjid-i Muslib al-Dln and the Mtsdjid-i Ma^mQd 
Celebi. The rapid augmentation of Muslim inhabitants 
did not primarily result from conversion of local 
Christians, for the 1570 register, written when the 
peak of conversions to Islam was oxer, gives but 
15% converts among the Muslims. In the 101I1 
century, the cultivation of rice in the fertile and well- 
irrigated plain east of the city expand**! likewise. 
The 1526 register mentions 51 Christian MlliMfis 
living in Livadya; that of I 57 °» recapitulating the 
registrations of the intervening years (not known to 
us) gives 53 “old” Christian Mttikdii s and i(> “new" 
ones besides 16 "old" Muslim 'eltukdiii and no less 
than 43 “new" ones. Only 3% of these 39 Muslim 
cultivators of rice were converts, which means that 
they must have corne irom elsewhere, most probably 
from Thessaly with its massive population of Muslim 
Turkish colonists. The icUlikiiii of Livadya had a 
privileged fiscal position, since they were exonerated 
from the t avdriiJ-i dtwaniyye and the tek/tilj-i 
‘difiyye, a status given to them by “previous Sultftns" 
and renewed ever since. The cultivation of rice in the 
marshy Kopais area thus goes back at least to BAyezld 
11 01 even Me hem mod II. The Muslim population oi 
Livadya as a whole had a specific status. It was 
exonerated from the K atctiri4 and the tekalij taxes and 
the duty oi oarsmen of the fleet, but was expected 
to form a military reserve in case of attack. This 
status, based on "orders of the previous Sultans", 
probably goes back to the time of Mebemmcd II. 

The 1570 register shows a major shift in the 
ethnic-religious composition of the livadya popu¬ 
lation: f>3% was Christian, 33% Muslim and only 
3 % Jewish. It had the highest number of Muslim 
citizens of the entira snudjak of Eghriboz (in that year, 
I'gliriboz numbered 199 Muslim households. Thebes 
(Istifa) 121 households and Athens 56 households). 
This expansion of Islam as well ,15 the further grow tb 
of the town continued throughout the last quarter 
of the xOth and first half of the 17th century, al¬ 
though exact numbers are lacking. 

The most detailed description of Islamic l.ivadya 
in the 17th century is given by F.wliya Celebi (Ney.f- 
biti-nnint, vfll), who visited the dty in 1078/1667-8. 
By then it appears to have reached il> widest ex¬ 
pansion. There were 2.020 houses, six Christian 
inakalles, inhabited by Creeks, Latins and Armenians 
and seven Muslim maltnUa. The latter were princi¬ 
pally the same as those mentioned in the 1570 regis¬ 
ter, but the tKtsdjtdi had now became mosques. Ew- 
liya Celebi does not mention the of Mahmud 

Celebi, but add* as a new building the Mosque of the 
Tanneries, commonly known as SuleyinAnlyye, and 
notes three tnahaJlf wesdyids. According to F.wliya, 
the inosque of ‘Omer lieg was a small buildlug in 
ancient style, with a plentiful congregation. The 
mosque of Bail Deg, also in old style, had an in¬ 
scription in Arabic, dated 931/1524-5. which liwIiyA 
quotes in exlcnso. There were, furthermore, three 
dervish Ukkes, three nicklcb* and two mcdrcscs. The 
existence of the latter Is tio r . attested elsewhere. 
KwliyA gives a very accurate description of the castle, 
then guarded by fifty men who had their homes 
inside the walls. Like the European travellers after 
him, Ewliva extols the beauty of the town, situated 
on seven hills and dales, and its spacious and pros¬ 
perous houses, fountains and cof'eeshops. Amonj* 
its population were many rich and notable persons. 
According to Ewliya, part of the uak/ property 
of the Holy City of Medina und was governed by a 
Voyvode of the Klriar Agios! [?.«•.], who had juris¬ 


diction over thic icafif. Commanding 200 men, he 
administered justice and had the right of capital 
punishment. Ewliyi's information suggests that lie 
paraphrased stipulations from state documents. 
Creek sources attest that Livadya was part of the 
domain of the Walide Sultan, thus reflecting the 
situation in the last part of the Ottoman period. On 
an Ottoman list of kfidillkz of 1667-8, Livadya ranked 
sixth in the hierarchy of twelve states. 

Spon and Wheler, who travelled in 1675-6, relate 
that the town was inhabited by “Turks and Greeks" 
and n few Jews, living from the production of 
woollen cloth and trade in corn and rice, which 
was exported to all of Greece. The Turks possessed 
"five or six" mosques, the Greeks as many churches. 
They also mention a caravanserai and say that the 
mosque 0/ ‘Omer Beg was originally a church, dedi¬ 
cated to St. George. According to Richard Pococke, 
wlio visited Livadya in 1745 . the town was inhabited 
by an almost equal number of Greeks and Turks. His 
information about the number of houses seems unre¬ 
liable. Pouqucville, who visited the town shortly 
lwfore 1800, gives a “cadastre du Vaivodflik de Le- 
had6e , 'wilh the names and numbers of the inhabit¬ 
ants of all the villages of the district, Livadya itself 
counting 2,000 households. In the same period, Col. 
Leake found Livadya singularly beautiful, possessing 
an air of opulence not found elsewhere in Ottoman 
Greece. According to him there were 1,500 houses, 
only 130 of which were Turkish. Hcury Holland, 
travelling in 18x5, noted that Livadya was "still 
retaining the reputation as one of the principal towns, 
in modern Greece" with nearly 2,000 houses, "many 
of them very large and inhabited by wealthy and 
respectable Greeks." There were still five mosques, 
with minarets, but the Turkish population was very 
small. Economy was still based on agriculture, 
exports consisting of wheat, barley, inaire, cotton, 
1 wool, cheese, honey, etc., and estimated in 180s at 
250,000 kite s (bushels). The reason why the Muslim- 
Turkish pan of the inhabitants of Livadya declined 
so markedly in the 18th century is not known in 
detail. 

In the lirst decade of the 19th century, the power¬ 
ful Tepcdilenli C AII Pasha tried to extend his direct 
control over Livadya. He was unsuccessful in at¬ 
tempting to lease the taxes of the area, but succeeded 
in enlarging his influence, acting as inspector of the 
Passes. 

In the second half of the Ottoman period, es¬ 
pecially in the 18th century, the type of land tenure 
and the administrative system favoured the de¬ 
velopment of a powerful Christian bourgeoisie that 
took control of production and commerce. The main 
representative of tins class was Gianuakis Stainou Lo¬ 
go the t is, a progressive and cultured man who was in 
touch with the liberal movements of Western Europe. 
The general prosperity of the Livadya area was at¬ 
tributed to men like him. 

During the Greek War of Independence, the town 
was several times plundered and burnt and at the 
end nothing but ruins remained. After 1829, Livadya 
wns rebuilt gradually. In 1889 there were 4,990 
inhabitants: in 1907, 7,089: and in 1928, 12,585, 
more than during the last century of Ottoman rule 
(approx. 10,000). In 1928 the expansion virtually 
stopped (in 1961 there were 12,609 inhabitants), but 
in recent yea*-* there is again some growth. No traces 
of Islamic buildings arc preserved except for a fine 
vaulted stone bridge and an x8th century clock tower. 
The Catalan castle, wrecked through an earthquake 
in 1894, still exists in ruined condition. 
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Bibliography : A history of Livadya based 
on Ottoman sources remains to be written. Modern 
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gedaan in de jaren 1675 en *676. Amsterdam 1689 
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1826, 159 - 75 ; H. Holland, Travels in the Ionian 
Islands, Albania, Thessalia, Macedonia, etc. 1812- 
13, London r8rs, 395; J. A. Buchon, La Grice 
C-ontinentale et la Morle, voyage, sijour et etudes 
kisloriqties en 1840 en 1841, Paris 1843, 220-6; 
A. Philippson, Die Griechische Landscha/len, 
Frankfurt 1951, i/i, 449-86; Baedeker’s Griechen- 
land, Leipzig 1888, 164; Population de la Grice an 
recensement du 19 Mars rq6r, Athens X962, 53s; 
Megale Ellenike enkykhpeideia, xv, 870-r. The 
anonymous Greek manuscript no. 93.3 from 1796, 
preserved in the Gennadius Library at Athens, con¬ 
tains a mass of information on the political, social 
and economic situation of Levadya, Salona,Vostitsa 
(Aeghion) and Corinth for the late 18th century. 
An edition and a critical study of this singularly 
important manuscript was given by Srcupo^ 
'AoSpotx*? (Spyros Asdrachas] in the periodical 
[Efochis ] of May 1968. 

(M. Kiel) 

LIVNO (in pre-modem Slavonic texts, often 
written as Hlivno; in older Ottoman texts variously 
written as Jflcvne, Ihlivne, etc.), a town in Bosnia 
situated at the spur of a mountain at the eastern 
edge of the homonymous polja or plain in a very 
dry and stony karst landscape on the approaches 
to Dalmatia. Today, it is a small local centre far 
off the main thoroughfares and lit tie-visited, but in 
the 16th and 17th centuries it was a centre of Ottoman 
power, scat of the sandi*k begs of Klis, and bulwark 
of Islam on the western frontiers of the empire. 
Until World War II, Livno boasted five domed and 
lead-covered mosques from the classical period 
of Ottoman architecture, thus ranking second in 
Bosnia, immediately after Sarajevo, in this aspect, 
demonstrating the importance which the place once 
had as a centre of Islam. 


The town of Livno is an Ottoman foundation from 
the early x6th century, whose expansion was greatly 
promoted by various members of the sandiak ad¬ 
ministration residing there. The castle of Livno, now a 
ruin overlooking the town, is much older. It is 
mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (10th 
century A.D.) as Hlediana, one of the eleven lupas, 
of the kingdom of Croatia, situated on the border 
between the Serbian and the Croatian lands. In the 
later Middle Ages, Livno belonged to the kings of 
Bosnia. It is mentioned as "Grad Hlivanjski" in 
X400 (Mikio 5 i 6 , Monumenta, 248-9). In the first 
half of the 15th century, it was ruled by the family 
of Vukcic. King Tomas resided in Livno in 1444 
(H. Sabanovic, tr., Evltja Ce/ebija pit to pis, i, Sarajevo 
1957, 154)- The castle is again mentioned in 1466 
as being guarded against the Turks by Vladislav 
Hercegovic, a son of Duke (Herceg Hercegovina) 
Stjepan (one of Vladislav's brothers became the later 
famous Grand Vizier of BAyczId 11 and Selim I, Her- 
sekoghlu Abmed Pallia). The Ottomans captured the 
castle of Livno betweeu 1466 and 1485. The exact 
date is not known, anti is an object of controversy. 
The Tabrir defter iu>. 18 of 890/1485 mentions Livno 
os centre of a ndhiyc, it possessed then a civil popula¬ 
tion of 27 families and 26 temporary residents. 

In the first decades of the Ottoman period, there 
was only one mosque in Livno, the JihunkAr DiAnii*. 
or Starogradsko Dfannja, in the castle, serving the 
needs of the garrison. In the first decades of the x6th 
century, a Muslim suburb grew up around the Bala- 
gina Mosque (Balaguia), built according to its Arabic 
inscription in 920/1514. This building, still preserved, 
is the first of the domed mosques of Livno. Soon after¬ 
wards, the Diumanufia Mosque of Siuin Cswttih from 
935 / 1 5*8-9 was erected, also a domed structure (de¬ 
stroyed in World War II). The open town of Livno 
sprang up below the castle on sloping ground, with 
the older quarters at the foot of the castle and the 
newer oues further down the hill. 

Livno remained a ndkiyt of the h&dUlk of Neretva 
until some time in the first quarter of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. After the conquest of Skradin in 928/1522 
{Pefewl ta'rikki, i, 72), Livno was included in a newly- 
founded ktidillk, which had the Dalmatian town as 
its centre. In 1537, Mur Ad Beg Tardid (a Dalmatian 
convert from Sibenik) captured the fortress of Klis 
facing the Venetian base of Split (Spalato) and be¬ 
came sandjah begi of the newly-formed sandjak 
of Klis (Pfttewf, i). As Split was too vulnerably- 
situated to suit the requirements of an administrative 
centre, the residence of the beg was set up in Livno. 
They resided there especially in the latter part of the 
16th century, which induced Italian and German 
sources to speak of "the sandiak of Livno". In 1648, 
during the Cretan War, Klis was lost for the Otto¬ 
mans, but the sandiak kept the name of its former 
titulary capital. 

The second half of the :6tli century and first half 
of the 17th century was the time of the greatest ex¬ 
pansion of the town. According to the Tapu defter 
no. 285, 1-7 and no. 284, 67-73, 60th from 960/1533, 
the "kasaba of Hlivne", part of the kkdff of the Mlr-i 
Liitd of Klis, Ahmed Beg, numbered five mahalle s 
with 262 households {khancs) and 170 bachelors 
fmUdictred). thus totalling ca. 1,340 inhabitants. 
Only nine households were Christian, and all others 
were Muslims. Four of the town quarters were called 
after the mosque around which they had sprung up: 
Maballe-yi Smfm CAwO^ii. with 50 khdnes, 

43 mu&mcds; Maballe-yi IJjamiM Hanuta, with 
35 khdnes and 28 wiidierreds: Maballe-yi Mesdjid-i 
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Pehliwin Hu*eyn, with 73 Hd*«s and 46 mfidjer/eds; 
Mahallc-yi Mesdjid-i Wiiseyn Etmekci-zade, with 48 
A hanes and 33 mUdjerreds-, and Varosh of Illivnc, 
with 19 Muslim khdnes and nine Christian kkane 3. 
Other Ottoman registers, from 22 years later, testify 
to the rapid development of the town in those years. 
The Tapu defter no. 333, 320-30, and the T.d. 546, 
298*307. both from 982/1573*4. mention seven 
inakaiU', in Livno. Added to those mentioned in x 555 1 
are the following new wards: Maballn-yi Di&miM 
fljcrlf-i Mehmed Agha. Mahalle-yi EjAiniM afterlM 
Mehmed and Mahalle-yi Ferh 5 d Beg. The number of 
inhabitants is given as ne/ers (single individuals, j 
persons), 6 s 3 men and a separate group of 40 tanners, 
ati indication of the function of the town as a centre 
of handicrafts besides being an administrative centre. 

If three-quarters of the number given were family 
heads, this would make a total population of little 
less than 3,000 souls, which Is indeed a spectacular 
growth. The second mosque mentioned in the T.d. 
of 982 is the so-called Perkufia D£amiju, built 
according to its Arabic inscription in 97*^583-4 
by Sipahl Mehmed. It was the third domed mosque 
of Livno, and existed till World War II. The above- 
mentioned Fcrh&d Beg was n $ofcollu-ri»dc (Sokollo- 
vid), a nephew of the Grand Vizier Mehmed §okollu. 
Fcrh 5 d was sandjak begi of Klis between 1366 and 
1574, and is known to have erected a large caravan¬ 
serai in the lower town of Livno. The last quarter of 
the 36th century saw the erection of two more domed 
mosques: the Iiegluk Diamija of $okollu-zAdo l.aia 
Mustafa Pasha in 985/1577-8, built during his term 
as sanijjak best of Klis (1 574 * 7 ). and the Glavfea 
Diamijn, built by a Dukatar-oghlu Hftftffljl Abmed 
in 996/1587-8) Both buildings are preserved at the 
present time and still have tbeir Bauinsehrift in 
Turkish. Four more mosques and a Clock Tower 
(1659) were built in the course of the 17th century: 
thcTepet Dzamija, Borusa Diamija, Piragic Diamija 
(demolished in £9*8), and the Pasina or Atlagid 
Dzamija. The latter was most probably built by 
Mehmed Pasha Atlagic, the most important member 
of the Livanjsker family of Atlibegovtt, or Aili-agi. 
Mehmed Pasha Atlagi8 was sandjaf: begi of Klis in 
1685-7 and vizier of Bosnia in 1687-8 (H. KreSevIja- 
kovic, in HrwUskoj Enciklopediji, art. Alt*gu ! i). 
With the erection of these buildings, the architectural 
outlook of Livno acquired its definitive form. The 
only known important group of buildings of the 19th 
century is the mosque, mekleb. tekke and water-supply 
system of the brothers Mahmud Beg and Uerwfch Beg 
Bu&atlL The mosque, the Milosnik Dzaiuija, built 
in 1291/1874-5, v%*as restored in 1978. 

When EwIiyS Celebi visited Livno in 1070/1039-60, 
he found a fully-developed Muslim town, the scat of 
a kd<ji (the Ottoman list of Ai<ff/fAs of Rumcli of 
1078/1667-8 also mentions "lhlivnc" as seat of a 
Audi), a number of officials of the provincial admi¬ 
nistration as well as a thzddr who commanded a 
garrison of 600 men. The open town below the castle 
was composed of nine mahaJtc * and had 1,100 stone- 
built houses, covered with shingle?, 13 mosques, of 
which seven were Friday mosques (for three of them, 
he gives extracts from the inscriptions), three me- 
dreses. (attached to the mosques of Dflkat[ar)o£hlu 
HarJldjl Ahmed, Sipahl Mehmed and l.ala [Mu$tafA] 
Pasha), five mekieb s, six tekke s, one fiammatn and 
300 shops. With 5,000-6,000 inhabitants, the town 
clearly reached the limits of self-sufficiency for a 
poor karst land like the Livno district. The "golden 
age" of Islomic Livno ended in 1686 when, during 
the great war against the Christian coalition, Stojan 


Jankovid captured the town and burnt it down. The 
StarogradsUo Diamija in the castle and the Borusa 
Diamija were destroyed and not rebuilt. Since that 
time and throughout the 18th century, Livno was 
the scat of the Livanjsker kapetanat, a function which 
was in the hands of the Atlagid family till 1711. The 
most famous captain of Livno was Firdus in the 
first half of the 19th century. Parts of his fortified 
house (hula) still exist. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, with the 
border areas lost to Venice, the sandjik of Klis 
comprised four kddtti/is: AkUisSr (Prusac). Gdlljisar 
(Jezero), Novoscl and Livno, the latter with the 
ndkiyes of Livno. GlamoC, Grahovo and SatomiSevo. 
Livno recovered slowly from the destruction of r686. 
The castle was maintained throughout the 18th and 
the greater part of the 19th centuries. In 1833 it 
still had 34 guns. The Ottoman period ended in 1878, 
whon the Austrian-Hungarian army captured 
Livno after an obstinate defence. The town continued 
to flourish until the beginning of the present century 
as a small centre of grain and live-stock trade and 
silver filigree-work, until a great conflagration in 
1904 swept away more than 500 houses. Before that 
date it had, according to the Ecyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca, 1911 edn. (xvi, 816), about 3,000 inhabitants, 
thus m aintai n ing the level of the 17th century. 
According to the Baedeker, Osterreick-Ungarn of 1913, 
422. Livno had still 4.700 inhabitants, but this re¬ 
covery was temporary. After 1918, when it was in¬ 
corporated tn the kingdom of Jugoslavia, a large 
part ol its Muslim population departed. When Ren6 
Pelletier visited it in the early thirties, Livno had 
j but 2,200 inhabitants (Pelletier, Sarajevo et sa region, 
! Paris 1934)- During World War II, Livno was three 
times occupied by German and Croatian Fascist 
forces and as many times liberated, lastly in October 
1944. During these events, all the hitherto preserved 
mosques but one (Balaguia Dt) were deliberately 
destroyed or heavily damaged, together with the 
entire town. The ruins of the Glavica Diamija and 
the adjacent Clock Tower, together constituting 
the landmark of Livno, were restored iu 1963-4. 
The Begluk Diamija of $okollu-zAde Mustafa was 
restored in 1971-2, and the Zavra Diamija and Cur- 
linca Diamija, both wood-covered halls, in the 
seventies. 

In 1953 Livno numbered 3,672 inhabitants, among 
whom is a small Muslim minority. The centre of 
gravity of the post-war town has shifted to the flat 
grounds of the plain below the totally-ruined Otto- 
j man town. In the old parts, now under the protec¬ 
tion of the Service of Ancient Monuments of Bosnia, 
only construction in local stylo is allowed, thus 
creating a harmony with the preserved Islamic 
monuments. 

Bibliography (iu addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the text): r. History and administra¬ 
tion, travel accounts. J. von Asboth, Bosnian 
«nd Herzegovina, Reiscbilder und StuAien, Vienna 
1888; NT. J. Dinic, Zemljc Hercega Sv. Save, Bel¬ 
grade 1940 (= Glas S.A.N. No. 82); Eiuiklopcdija 
Jugoslavije, v, Zagreb 1957, 545; EwIiyA Celebi, 
Seydliai-ndme, Istanbul 1315/1897-8, 448-5r, see 
also the Serbo-Croat translation of Sabanovi6, 
Sarajevo 1959, with extensive commentary; and 
tho autograph (Topkapi Saray, Bagdat KojkQ, 
no. 302-8), which is better in details; M. Hoemes, 
Dinarischc Wanderungcn, K altar und Landscliafts- 
bildcr aits Bosnien und Herzegovina, Vienna 1888; 
V. KlaiC, Gradja sa topografiju i historiju Mivanjskc 
ixipanijt i grada Hlivna, in Vjesnik Hrv. nrheoloSkog 
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druSlm, Zagreb 1928, 13-25; Hamdija KreSevIja- 
kovid, S/ari Bosanski Gradovi, in Nale Starine i, 
Sarajevo 1953, 7-45 (Livno on p. 41); Hemal 
Ozcrgin, Rumeli kadUiklannda X07S diizcUnusi, 
in Ismail Hakkt Uzun$ar$\h'ya armagan, Ankara 
1976, 251-309; Hazim Sabanovi 6, Bosanski palaluk, 
Sarajevo 1959 (— Djcla of the N'autno DruJtvo 
NR Bostic i Hcrccgovinc, knjiga XlV r , Odjeljenje 
lstorisko -1 iloloSkih Nauka 10); H. Sabauovi< 5 , 
Vpravro podj el* J ugoslovenskog zctnalja pod 
Turskam vladavinom, in GodiSnjak Istoriskog 
DruStm B.i //., iv, Sarajevo 1952, 171-202; H. 
Sabanovid, Y'ojnc uredenje Bosr.e od 2463 do kraja 
16. stoljcte, in GodiSnjak IslorUara Bostie i Here. 
Godina, xi, Sarajevo 1961, 173*224; A. Birkcn, Die 
Pronoun <ks Qsmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 
1976; II. KreScvIjakovid, Kapetanije i kapdani u 
Bosm i Herctgttvini, in GodiSnjak 1st. DruStva B.i.H., 

ii, Sarajevo 1950, 89-141. a. Architectural 
monuments. Ahmed Aliiid, Livanjske Dlatnije, 
in Glasnik Vrhovnog Slarjciinstva / slamske Vjerske 
ZajcJnicc, Sarajevo 1941, lx, 373 * 95 ; A. AltCid, 
Pwsvtta u Limit prijc stoljcto, in El-I/idajc, 
iv, Sarajevo 1940-1, 7*11 (gives an extract of the 
tvokj-ndnic of Mustajbcg Ibrahimagid, citizen of 
Livno, who in 1052/1642-3 founded a medicse and 
a mekleb in Livno, apart from Ewliyi Celebi’s, 
the only account of a medrese in Livno yet dis¬ 
covered); JlkrcHi llakki Ayverdi, Vttgoslavya’da 
Tiirk-abideleri vt vaki/Utn, in Vakiflar Dcrgisi, 

iii, Ankara 1957. 3*73 (Livno on 41*3); reports 

on conservation works on the Balagu&a, Begluk, 
and Glavica Mosques, with photographs, were 
published in NaSe Starine, ii, Sarajevo 1955. 266. 
and xiii, 1972,14*16; H. Krrfcvljakovid, Sakai-kulc 
v Bosni i Hereegovitri, in NaSe Slat hie, iv (Sarajevo 
1957 ). 17 * 32 ; ilusref Redzid, Restauratorsko- 
konzervulorski radovi na “ Glavici" Diamiji u Lrjnu, 
in NaSc Starine, x (1963), 99-104 (with confused 
dates of construction); Dievdet Vrebac, Kultur- 
noistorijski spomenici u Livnti 12 doba turske 
ohupacije i njikovo stanje dams, in Glasnik Vrhov 
tiog I slamske SlarjcSinstva, xiii (1962), 10-12, 355*9 
(deals largely with the works of the Bushatll 
brotheib). The extant inscriptions (Arabic and 
Ottoman Turkish) were published by Mehmcd 
Mujezinovidin Prilosi, iii-iv, Sarajevo 1953,455*84. 
The tapu defiers from 960 and 982 are preserved in 
the Ba$bakanlik Ar$ivi, Istanbul, and arc not yet 
published. (M. Kiel) 

LIWA* (a.), in Ottoman liwd. 

1. For the meaning banner, flag, standard 
see *alam. 

2. In the Ottoman empire the word indicated a 
province, several of which wore at a certain moment 
joined into an eyalet, later mldyet [see wiUva). 
The term lin'd*, synonymous with Turkish SAnfcat 
[see 3AK£[AV], was mainly used inofficial documents. 
Accordingly, mir liwd (from Arabic amir al-liwd *) 
stood for sandjak begi [see beg], the governor and 
military commander of a liwd* or sandjak. From the 
middle of the 19th century onwards there was also 
used the term iniliejorrlfllk, derived from the title 
mldc$arrlf. Of all the states issued from the Ottoman 
Empire, only ‘Irak kept the term lixod 3 (up till 1974) 
to indicate a province. In the army of 'Irak, liwd 5 
indicates a brigade, amir al-lixrd 3 brigadier (as in 
Egypt until 1939). 

Bibliography: Gibb and Bowen, Islamic 
society and the nest, London 1950, i/i, 137*731 
A. Birkcn, Die Provinzen des Osmaniscken Reiches , 
Wiesbaden 1976. For further literature, sec 
SANEJAK. (A. BlRKEN) 


LlwAN [sec Iwas]. 

LIwAT (a.), sodomy. There does exist in Arabic 
a verb Ufa meaning "to attach oneself, to join oneself 
to", but liu-dt appears to be rather a nutsdar of Idfa 
or Idwafa, denominative of Lut i.e. Lot; in 

modem Arabic there are also the terms liwafa, mulu- 
teafa, talauuuf, etc., as well as a large number of 
euphemisms and of dialectical and slang terms. The 
homosexual is called W or l&'if (pi. Idfa), or muiawif, 
when he is tlw active partner, although the distinction 
is often difiicult to establish; the passive is rna'biin, 
and his perversion, itbna; among the synonyms, the 
most common is makiannatJi, generally translated as 
••effeminate*', although in normal usage it refers 
to the genuine hermaphrodite (see A. Bouhdiba, 
Lascxualiticn I slain, Paris 1975, 55 * 7 ). In the Muslim 
West in the Middle Ages, n special term, hdwl (pi. 
hiwd) was used iu lefcrencc to professional male pros¬ 
titutes (see below). 

lu a number of verses of the Kur’.Ui relating to Lot 
and his people, the word /dhiska, which may be 
rendered as "depravity", is clearly an allusion to the 
vice in question, but this is even more strongly in¬ 
dicated by the pejorative nature of the remarks and 
questions attributed to this prophet: inna-knm la- 
ta'tunn l-ridjdla fhahunP* min diiniU-nisd 9 , bal antum 
ktx&n*” mtisri/Hn "You commit the carnal act, in 
lust, with men and not with women, you arc indeed 
an impious people" (VII, 79/81), a-mna-kum la- 
fa'luua’l-rididla? (XXVU, 55/54) and a-ta'tdna 
' l-dhnkrdi:a ? (XXVI. 165). The punishment in¬ 
flicted upon the people of Lol, in the RurMn as in 
the Bible (Gen., xix, 1-23) leaves no doubt as to the 
way in which sodomy should be regarded by Islam, 
even though it is not explicitly condemned by the 
Holy Book, which indeed allows u certain ambiguity 
in passages where the believers are promised that 
in paradise they will be attended by manservants 
(g£if*wn. L 1 I, 24; wild&n. LVT, 17, LXXVI. 19). 

The statements of Milk are. on the other hand, 
perfectly clear and particularly harsh, as is noted by 
al-Nuwayrl who, in his Nihdya (ii, 204-10), has con¬ 
veniently collected them together, with the addition 
of the opinions of the Companions and the/ h*o/u 1 > on 
the subject. The Prophet is alleged to have said that 
what he feared most for his community were the 
practices of the people of Lot (although he seems to 
have expressed the same idea in regard to wine and 
to female seduction: Nikaya. ii, 198). According to 
him, both the active and the passive agent must 
be killed [yukudluktnld 'l-fd'ii ?ro '[-mafi'fd biki, 
terms which were subsequently to be applied, in 
grammar, 10 the subject and the direct object) or, 
more precisely, subjected to the punishment pre¬ 
scribed for the man guilty of si na [f.v.], the fornicator, 
that is, death by stoning {ja-rdjttmft 'l-a*ld tea'l-asfal ). 
The man who sodomiscs another or inflicts the same 
treatment on a woman, will on the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion be regarded as more reprehensible than carrion; 
needless to say, he will suffer eternal damnation, 
unless he obtains pardon through repentance. The 
lustful kissing of an adolescent Is enough to earn a 
thousand years in Hell. 

By the very fact of their existence, these fnufi/fts 
show that, while probably not very common in 
Bedouin society, homosexuality was not totally 
unknown in Arabia of the pre-Islamic period. 
For proof of this, one need look no further than the 
story of 13 hii Nuwis [$.i\], who was compelled to 
kill Dim Sban&tir in order to escape his advance--. 
Proverbs of the form ultra! min ... (al-MaydSnf, ii, 
305) testify to the antiquity of the term and of the 
idea which il expresses; ttl-Maydflnl cites the ex- 
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prossion altto! win Dubb, making the last word 
(“bear”) into a proper name; similarly al-I>]Ah»z 
(Mujakhanu al-diaudri ita I gkilmdn, in RasA'il at- 
Dtditit. cd. HdrOn. if. 136*7) quotes a Hitfj&zi proverb, 
altraf mitt Dik, in which DiM ("cock") would also 
be the name of a person; these coincidences are 
curious,to say the least. Whatever the case may be, 
animals are not exempt from this vice: ai-I>]abl? 
himself {Ifayazrdn, iii, 204) cites the exampc of a 
tna'bun horse, perhaps castrated at an early age, 
which pursued male horses, mules and donkeys. The 
same author seems to have been the first to sj>eak 
(ibid., vii, 178) of a fabulous animal, the * tidAr, which 
was in the habit of assaulting the men whom it 
encountered; its victims suffered a worm-infectod 
anus and died as a result (cf. al-Mas‘udI, Mvruijl, iii, 
319 20 — | 1203). In his Mufdkhnra, he also men¬ 
tions a tnawla of Khuza c n, Maymfm b. Zayd b. 
Tharwan. who was a l.i'if in Kfifa and who became 
proverbial under the nickname of Siynli, but waft 
apparently viewed with nn indulgence that spared 
him any punishment. 

However, in the course of the i$t/ 7 th century, a 
number of precise cases of la fa subjected to exem¬ 
plary penalties are reported, especially by al-DUH'i* 
and al-N'uwayrl. Abu Bakr condemned a homosexual 
to be buried beneath the debris of a wall, and pre¬ 
scribed burning alive as the penalty for all those guilty 
of such practices; in this respect he was followed by 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr anil Hish-lm b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik. lor his part, ‘All b. Abl TShb ordered the 
stoning of a Mil and had another thrown head first 
from the top of a minaret; according to Ibn ‘Abbas, 
this last punishment must be followed by stoning. 
‘Abd Allhh b. ‘Umar went a step beyond the con¬ 
demnation predicted by tlie l*rophet, reckoning that 
these people would bo resurrected in the form of 
monkeys and pigs. The famous letter from au liniay- 
yad caliph (see xn \sl, IV, loSjbJorderm? the governor 
of Mecca or of Medina to ‘‘hold a census” of the 
tnuhl^auttalhun of the town corresponds to a real 
situation, even if the tradition itself is contrived- 

la fact, the increase in prosperity brought about by 
the rich flow of spoils from the conquered lands was 
accompanied, paradoxically, by the corruption of 
morals in the two holy cities. As regards the subject 
which concerns us here, information relating to the 
development of music and song reveals the presence 
of tnuWimnathun, who were apparently for the most 
part of foreign origin. It may thus be assumed that 
from this lime homosexuality became less of a rarity 
as the result of a rapid process of acculturation. 
A defender of paedophiles, of lovers of t&ilmdn, 
depicted in the Mujaf&ara (ii. 116) of al-Hjahi?, 
observes in effect that natural love is a feature 
of Bedouin culture and of simple morality and that 
if the ancient Arabs glorified woman, this was 
because they knew nothing of the refined pleasures 
of this world, which arc only (0 lie encountered in a 
highly civilised society. 

All the same, it is not unpossible that the dccisi't- 
impulse came with the arrival «f the *Abb 5 sid army 
from Khurasan (c.f. A. Mo/, Ranaiosonu, Eng. tr., 
358) and that homosexuality subsequently spread 
more widely under the new dynasty. In fact, tradition 
attributes to nl-Amln tastes so dcpiaved that his 
mother, Umiu I>jii‘far, was obliged to procure for 
him slave women with the physical characteristics 
sought after by tdfa airio.ig boys and to dress them 
in masculine clothing, iu the hope of inducing 
Jiim to adopt more convennonal morals (al-\las‘udl, 
Mur&4i, viii, 2QQ-300 _ H 34 M* 2 ) 1* was no doubt 


such episodes that gave rise to the fashion lot “inns- 
culine girls”, ghuldmiyydl, a trend widely reflected 
in literature (see H. ZayySt, al-Mur'a oE&hul&miyya 
fi 'Ll slam, in Machriq [1956]). In Ifrlfciya, the 
Aghlabid Ibrahim II was surrouuded by some sixty 
catamites, whom he treated in a most horrific manner 
(see M. Talbi, llmirat a%hU\bide, 306, 317). At 
Cordova, ‘Abd al-RabmSn HI had executed a young 
lad from L6on who was held as a hostage, the future 
St. Pclagius (Pelayo), because he had refused his 
advances (Sitnonet, Histnrin It los Moziirabts. 542: 
see also Ch.-E. Dufourcq, La vie guolidiennt dans 
rEurope nttiUivnle sous la domination arabe, Paris 
1978, 117-18). Homosexual tendencies are attributed 
to al-Mu‘ta$irn and to some of his successors, and 
it is probable that this is not a case of slander designed 
to justify a vice vigorously opposed by the ftibahd*. 

Iii general, the hadith relating to the punishment 
of the lufi (see above) provides the base for the 
opinions of jurists, but a distinction tends to be made, 
in the application of the legal sanction (hadd), ac¬ 
cording to whether the culprit is nva^san or not, that 
is, in practice, whether he is married or celibate. 
Ibn Hanbal and his followers appear to be the most 
severe, since they insist that in all cases the culprit 
must be put to death by stoning, while the other 
school** are in general content with flagellation, with 
or without banishment, if the man is not tnuh$an: 
it should be noted in addition that it is sometimes 
recommended that the prescribed penalty (one 
hundred strokes) should not be applied in full, and 
Ibn Hazm goes m> far as to reduce the number of 
strokes to ten These varialions correspond to the 
uncertainties surrounding the definition of the penalty 
to lie imposed for fornication [see j.in* for details], 
but also betray a tendency towards indulgence; more¬ 
over, since proof is always difficult to establish, tkere 
is little likelihood of the punishment actually being 
applied. These circumstances do not prevent moral 
pundits from considering illegal a lustful glance in 
the direction of a beardless youth (atnra<t), and the 
I.Iaitbalh forbid men to walk in the street with women 
or with adolescents (Mex, Renaissance, Eng. tr., 362). 

The legal provisions set out above me thus to a 
large extent theoretical, since homosexual relations 
have always been tolerated. They were common in 
religious brotherhoods and in educational institutions 
(see A. Bouhdiba, op. laud., 146), and schoolmasters 
had an unenviable reputation in this respect, as is 
shown by many anecdotes. The nudity of the public 
baths did nothing to discourage such practices, and 
the paragraph devoted by H. PCrfcs [I’oisie tvidalouse, 
341-3) to homosexuality in al-Audalus refers speci¬ 
fically to the pamutim. 

As regards women, the Agji&nf (ed. Beirut, ii, no) 
mentions a love affair between a certain Hind (named, 
incorrectly, as the daughter of aJ-.Vu l mun b. al- 
Mm.-Jhir by S. nl-Munadidiid. al-Haydl aJ ^jinsiyya 
a/- 1 Arab, Beirut 195S, 14; see Mas‘adl-Pella t, 
index, under Huraqa) and Zark 3 > cl-Yain.ima, 
which would be the oldest example of Sapphism 
among the Arabs, but in this particular case wc 
have u work of imagination, called moreover Kildb 
Hind a a-bitit al-Ntt'in&H by lbu at-Natllm (ed. 
Cairo, 447), who cites a dozen love romances with 
female names in their titles (c.g. K. Rukayya ten- 
l<!iaJi:Jia. K. .* io/md ua-Sv'ad, etc ). Although in¬ 
formation Is scarce, it is likely (hat sappfsipdpi 
tHUSnpapa, while not widespread, existed no less 
than male homosexuality, since according to the 
relevant hndith it is also identified with sine, [sihah al - 
| msif* xini bftyna-hvtwa). These practices, which ;»l- 
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Jljafci? [Hayawan, vii, 29) knew well, spread in 
parallel with sodomy, at least in the leisured classes 
of Arab-Islamic society, if we are to believe the rather 
late works of eroticism which will be mentioned in 
due course; in any case, at the end of the 3rd/9th 
century, Abu 'MAnbas al-$aymar! [q.v. in Suppl.) 
wrote a KilSb al-Sahkdkdl, of which apparently 
no traces remain. In addition, the sodomisation 
of women, although formally forbidden by the Proph¬ 
et (sec above and the kadi(k: Id ta*tu /-nisd 5 min 
tnahdshshi-kinna J adbdrihinna) would seem to have 
been a fairly common practice (see A. Douhdiba, 
op. laud., 2♦6-7). 

Besides female prostitution [bighd 3 [q.v. in Sn#>/.)), 
there is abundant evidence of male prostitution. It is 
not known how much credence should be attached to 
an allegation by Ibn Wawfcal (93, Q5 , tr. Kramers- 
Wiet, 91. 93 ). reiterated in part by alddrlsl ( Nuzha . 
ed. Pirfcs, Algiers 1957, 70; ed. Naples-Rome, iii, 
269-70), according to which the Kutflma Berbers 
“offer themselves to their guests as a token of hos¬ 
pitality, without any sense of shame", while at S6tif, 
they are content to offer their male children. In¬ 
consistencies in these passages are such as to cast 
doubt on the author’s claims. 

In any case, the presence of professional deviants 
(fmiM&iVth 1) in the larger towns has been frequently 
attested by travellers (see G. H. Bousquct, L'tthique 
sexuelle de l'Islam, Paris 1953, 59). Mention has been 
made of transvestites, for example in Bougie (Idris, 
Zirides, 329, 39 1), in Tunis (R. Bnmschvig, Haffides, 
ii, * 73 ) where Leo Africanus (tr. Epaulard, 385) saw 
young boys prostituting themselves, in Fez, where 
the same author encounters what he calls chetta ( = 
fiimi. a term of particularly common usage in Spain; 
see Dozy, Suppl., s.v.) living with men in hostelries. 
Such statements cover such a broad expanse of time 
that they cannot but be a reflection of a permanent 
situation which has, moreover, persisted into the 
present day (see, c.g. Bouhdiba, op. laud., 233). 
It need hardly be said that the authors of works of 
fiisba utterly deplore these deviants and the moral 
corruption for which they are responsible, but not 
one of them is so severe as to demand for them the 
capital penalty ordained by the afore-mentioned 
Madlth. According to Ibn ‘Abdun (L^vi-Provensal, 
Sh'ille musuhnam, Paris 1947, § 170), the hitrd are 
*0 be expelled from the town and severely punished 
if they return, since they are accursed of Allah and 
of the whole people; al-Sa^atl (Manuel kispanique 
dc bisba, ed, Colin and L6vi-Provencal, Paris 1931, 
68, and gloss., 26; Spanish translation by Chalmeta, 
in al - A nda/us, 1968 If., $ 161) speaks only of mukhan- 
ttatkun (singers disguised as women), whom ho forbids 
to wear their hair long over the temples or to attend 
banquets and funerals (see also L^vi-Provencal, 
Trots traiUs kispanique dc kisba, Cairo 1955, 123). 
Although the repression of littfy, in the strict sense 
of the word, forms a part of the general censorship 
of morals, these works contain few specific references 

to it. 

It should bo said that this phenomenon, while pro¬ 
voking the disapproval of a number of moralists loyal 
to the tradition of the Prophet, has for the most part 
been viewed with indulgence—if not actively con¬ 
doned—even in circles which would appear to be 
furthest from it. 

Firstly, homosexuality was a theme favoured by 
libertine poets who, especially from the rst/ 7 th 
century onwards, glorified homosexual love quite 
shamelessly, olten in terms of intolerable obscenity; 
in the interminable list of these poets, the first 


place belongs without doubt to AbQ N r uwAs who, 
even without the dedication of the iooz Sights 
(see N. Eliss6cff, Thames et motifs, 130) plays a role 
of unassailable eminence in this regard. His master 
Waliba b. al-Hubab, who is thought to have de¬ 
bauched him, Husayn b. al-Dahbak, Mu^I* b. IySs 
and a great number of others, were imitated and 
sometimes overtaken by exponents of mudjiln [q.v.] 
and of sukAf, which Ibn aI-Hadi& 3 di made his 
speciality, as well as by Ibn Kuzmin in his cele¬ 
brated zadials. 

O11 the other hand, there are a great many poets 
who have not hesitated, at some point or other in 
their career, to sing the praises of a youth, in many 
cases no doubt, less from persona! taste than from 
the desire to conform artificially with a general 
trend. In fact care should be taken not to accuse all 
such writers of libertinism, for it was conventional 
practice to glorify wine, women anrl favourites, 
without becoming personally involved in debauchery 
or violating the rules of Islamic ethics. We may 
cite, as a simple example, the theme of dabib, of 
“crawling", appropriate perhaps for an I mm* al- 
Kays who lived in a society where it was possible 
to crawl under the tent in order to approach a woman, 
but purely conventional in the case of a city-dweller 
like Ibn Shuhayd who, unlike the pro-Islamic poet, 
uses (apud Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira, ifi, 244), in 
poetry of a high standard of sophistication, the mas¬ 
culine form to designate the person in question, 
whose sex thus remains undefined. Leaving aside the 
mystics, who frequently adopt an equivocal posture, 
the u?e, by poets whose morality is not suspect, 
of the masculine form in their Jove poems, derives 
less from a desire to shock than from a sense of 
modesty and from respect for a tradition that was 
reckoned to be harmless, a tradition maintaining 
an ambiguity universally accepted and appreciated. 

Tn the sphere of prose, the most significant, if not 
the oldest writing, is certainly the Mufdk^aral of- 
djawdri tea l-ghilmdn of al-Djafcir who, always prone 
to cultivate the genre of mundfara, debate, of which 
he i« one of the pioneers in Arabic literature, presents 
in the form of a stylised dialogue arguments ex¬ 
changed between homosexuals and men normal 
sexuality. So as to leave no doubt as to his own tastes, 
this author saw fit to publish a Risdla fi icftfil al-baln 
z ald 'l-jnhr (od. Pellat, in the fjawliyydt of tho 
Univorsity of Tunis, xiii [1976], 183-92) in which 
he plays on the different meanings of batn— "stom¬ 
ach" and fakr— 1 “back" in order to demonstrate, 
with a great deal of humour, the superiority of tho 
former; he goes so far as to attribute to sodomy the 
destruction of tho people of Thamud [q.v. J, which 
is thus accorded the same status as the people of Lot. 

In the Uufdktjara, there are a number of anecdotes 
which testify to the popularity of stories of lata from 
the 3rd/9th century; these were to find a place in col¬ 
lections compiled in later times for the entertainment 
of what were, iit appearance at least, the most puri¬ 
tanical sections of society. A characteristic manifesta¬ 
tion of this somewhat perverse taste is encountered 
in the work of al-Tawbldi, who devotes a chapter of 
his the 18th night (ii, 50-60) to mudiitn and 

naturally tells the story of a lull (tr. Bouhdiba, 
op. laud., r58). 

The example set by al- Liibi* in his Mufd^hara has 
been followed by quite serious authors who have left 
analogous writings, among which wc may mention 
at-Wasula bayn ol-ttnuit tea ' l-lufa by lbu Hindu (sec 
Brockehuann, S I, 426) and the SUdb ul-tfikdyat by 
Badr al-DIn al- e AynI (sec S. al-MiniadjUiid. in RIM A , 
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iii [1957J. 335 ) In addition, the vice in question in¬ 
spired a specialised literature all its own, notably 
consisting ol advice on techniques of seducing young 
men (see $. al-Munadjdjid. al-Haydt (U~ 4 linsiyya, 
52*4). The writers of works of eroticism (see bjins 
and add to Bibliography , A. Boudhiba, op. taud., 

171 ff.) mostly devote some space to sodomy; on 
this point, the most characteristic works arc without 
doubt the Nuchal al-albdb fi-ind Id yiidiad jl kitdb 
(Brockelmann, 1 , 495 . S I, 904) of al-Tlfashl and the 
Na&mU al-sakr&n of Muhammad S 4 dik Hasan Khan 
(Istanbul 1296/1878; see Bouhdiba, 178). 

In the Mufdkhara of al-Djahiz, which has nothing 
in common with the preceding works, the advocate 
for the iiaudrl claims (ii, 104) that there has never 
beeu a case recorded in which love for a youth has 
proved fatal, while tradition is full of examples 
of heterosexuals who have pined away, lost their 
reason or died for love. However, there are apparently 
authentic accounts which contradict this assertion. 
Al*DabbI (Bughyo, no. 462; tr. Levi-Provencal, 
En relisant "le Collier dc la eolombe", in at-A ndalus, 
xv/a I1950]. 363-8) relates, after Ibn Hazrn (although 
the text of the al-fiaindma, ed. and tr. L. Ber- 
cher, 301, is quite perceptibly different): “the 
incredible adventure ... of a certain Ahmad b. 
Kulayb, poet and grammarian of Cordova who, in 
426/1035. died of grief because one of his fellow- 
citizens, a member of the Andalusian patrician 
class, persisted in rejecting his advances’* (Uvi- 
Provencal, Hist. Esp. wws., iii, 445}; the same story is 
told by Yak&t (Jrskdd, ii. 19 ff. = Vdabl', iv, 109 ff.; 
cf. Me*, Renaissance, ling, tr., 359-bo) who also re¬ 
lates (ii. 23 ff. “ iv, its ff.; cf. Mcz, 360-1), after al- 
Sanawbarl, the story of a bookseller of Bdessa (al- 
Ruhai named Sa l d, whose shop was a literary salon 
frequented by poets and in particular by a young 
Christian called ‘Is 4 ; Sa*d developed a violent passion 
for the latter, and did not cease pursuing him and 
dedicating poems to him; ‘IsS became a monk, and, 
finally denied access to the mouastary, Sa‘d set fire 
to all his possessions and became a vagrant. He died 
eventually of consumption, but the governor of the • 
town accused the monks of having killed hint and 
condemned the young mau to death: the punishment 
was averted following the payment of a large sum 
of money, but when ‘Is4 went to visit his parents, 
the local children pelted him with stones and called 
him an assassin. A third story (Y 4 k»lt, Iryhad, ii, 

25 ff. = Udabd *, iv, i22 ff.) tells of a poet in love 
with a young monk who pines away with grief and 
dies die very moment that he meets the object of 
his infatuation. 

From anecdotes such as these one gains the im¬ 
pression, on the one hand, that the authorities and 
the people did not regard the inclinations of these 
homosexuals as immoral, and on the other, that 
monasteries and monks played an inauspicious role. 

It is quite clear that poetry and works such as the 
Diyardl of a 1 -Sh 4 bud.itI regard monasteries fsee davr] 
as places of debauchery frequented by lovers of 
forbidden delights. One must, however, proceed 
with caution, because once again we nrc faced with a 
poetic theme whose treatment is analogous to that 
of the glorification ol unnatural love by poets 
who are influenced more by respect for a tradition 
than by any desire to become personally involved in 
the acts to which they refer. In this context, the ad¬ 
venture of the Andalusian poet al-Ramidi, the ac¬ 
count of which is borrowed by H. [Potsu 
andalouse, 278-9) from a work of dubious authen¬ 
ticity, the Maimak al-anfus of Ibn KhakSn. seom to 


us no more authentic than the braggings of Ibn 
tibuhavd, | u H poem composed in imitation of AbQ 
Nuw 3 s (H. Ptfrfs, op. laud., 277-6). 

The fact remains that in the Middle Ages, many 
attacks on Islam by Christians were based on the 
frequency of homosexual relations which, in their 
view, were permitted by the Kur’an and which 
characterised the behaviour of Muslims; they based 
this opinion on verse 20/16 of Sura IV which they 
misinterpreted as referring to sodomy, without 
taking account of the condemnation of “depravity" 
which it contains (see N. Daniel, Islam and the West, 
the making of an image, Edinburgh i960, 141-5). 

1 1 is indeed difficult to measure precisely the extent 
of the phenomenon, but it should be recognised that 
the separation of the sexes, which is a particular 
feature of Islam, has played a significant role in pro¬ 
moting It (cf. Brunschvig, If abides, ii. 173). among 
women as much as among men, and the precautions 
taken against such behaviour (al-Nuwayrl, for exam¬ 
ple, entitles the chapter cited above al-iufuJhir min 
al-hwaf) did not succeed in preventing it. It is now 
known that homosexuality, once regarded as a 
punishable offence, is caused as much by geoetfc 
as by social and psychological factors, but it seems 
that in the event the latter have played the leading 
role in the proliferation of what remains, to a large 
extent, a vice. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ea.) 

LIYAKAT ‘ALl KHAN, honorary secretary of 
the All-India Muslim League from 1936 to 1947 and 
prime minister ol Pakistan from 1947 to 1951. 
was bom in the Kama I district of cast Paudjib 
on 1 October 1895. He was the second son of a 
well-to-do landlord, Nawwib Rustam ‘All KijAn of 
the MandaJ family, which claimed to have migrated 
500 years previously from Iran and to descend from 
the S 4 sdnid king Anu^irwdn (Khusraw I, 531-79 
A.D.): British officials on the other hand considered 
the Mandals to be of Path&n origin, or perhaps jjjSt’s 
hailing from SaraAna in PafiSlfl. I.iySkat ‘All Khan's 
grandfather. NawwAb Ahmad ‘AH Khfln. gave 
; powerful support to the British in the Mutiny up¬ 
rising of 1857-8, for which he was handsomely re¬ 
warded in the bestowal of honours and the remission 
of rent. 

From 1909 to 1919 Uyflfeat ‘All j£ljAn attended the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at ‘Aligarh, 
where he was notably successful both on the games 
field and in the classroom. After graduating, he read 
law at Exeter College. Oxford, getting his degree in 
1921. and was called to the Bar in 1922. At Oxford 
he began to display political promise as a prominent 
member of the Indian Madilis. On returning to India 
he settled down on the family estate in the Mujaf- 
farnagar district of the western United Provinces 
and, despite family pressure to enter government 
service and his own training as a lawyer, aimed at 
politics. In igzs he joined the All-India Muslim 
League, the organisation of Muslim separatist poli¬ 
tics, and when in 1927 the league split over its 
resiK»nse to the Simon Commission to mqutro into 
India’s constitutional progress, he supported the 
Djinuah group which boycotted the Commission. In 
1928 he joined those representing the League at the 
Indian National Convention which discussed the 
Nehru Report. From 1926 to 1940 he w-as a member 
of the United Provinces Legislative Council, in 
which he quickly came to play a prominent port, 
organising and leading the small but influential 
Democratic Parly and acting as deputy president 
of the Council from 1931 to 1936. 
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In the 1930s and i 94 ° 3 Liyakat 'AD Kh 5 n played 
the leading role, after Muhammad 'All Djinnah, in 
generating the revival of the All-India Muslim 
League. In the early 1930s the League was crumbling, 
meeting only once in full session between 1931 and 
1936. In 1933. while visiting I.ondon on his second 
honeymoon, Liyakat 'All Khan helped to persuade, 
and according to some was decisive in persuading, 
Djinnah to return to India to revitalise the organisa¬ 
tion. In April 1936 he became honorary secretary, 
a position he held till 1947, even though from July 
1936 to early 1938 he was associated with the land¬ 
lord party in the United Provinces, the National 
Agriculturalist Party led by the Xawwab ol Cattari; 
the Muslim League leadership in the province, he de¬ 
clared by way ol explanation, was too close to the 
Indian Natioriul Congress. In the early 1940s Liyflkat 
'All l<hAn prepared the League's organisation, and 
Muslims more generally, for the overwhelming victory 
of the 1943-6 elections. He sat on the League’s 
major committees, he was chairman of the Central 
Parliament ary Board, he toured India to spread the 
League’s message, he directed the Dawn newspaper 
which was founded in 1942 as the League’s mouth¬ 
piece, and from 1940 he led tlic league’s party in the 
Central Legislative Assembly in Djinnah *s absen-es, 
which were quite frequent. So highly did Djinnah 
value Liyftkat 'All Khln that in supporting his re- 
election as honorary secretary iu 1943 he dcscrtt»ed 
him as his "right hand". 

In the two crucial years before the partition of 
India. Liyakat ‘All Khau was at the heart of events. 
In late 1944 and early 1945 he attempted to come 
to an agreement with Bhulabhai Desai. the leader 
of the Congress in the Ceutral Legislative Assembly, 
which would identify common ground and enable 
the Congress and the League to participate iu 
forming an interim government, although he may 
have gone too far on Ids own initiative-, ns Djinnah 
disavowed the project. He was also closety involved 
in two further attempts to solve the constitutional 
deadlock, the Simla conference ol 1945 and the 
Cabinet Mission discussion*, of 1946. When towards 
the end of 1046 the interim government was even¬ 
tually formed, I.iynkat 'All J£hnn led the Muslim 
league bloc, defending Muslim interests with vigour. 
When that government’s quasi-Cabmet offices were 
distributed, the Congress apparently trusting in the 
north Indian belief that Muslims were unskilled 
in financial matters, encouraged him to take litc 
1 -inance portfolio, which gave him a say iu all the 
activities of the interim government and enabled him 
through a masterly budget to impose his will 011 the 
political situation. Indeed, it is said that he used 
his powers to such effect that leading Congressmen, 
among them Sardar Patel, came to see partition 
as tbo only solution to their difficulties. After 
partition was finally agreed on 2 June 1947, Liyakat 
'All Khan was marked out to be the first prime 
minister of the new state •>! Pakistan. 

When Djituiah, governor-genera I and presiding 
gCMiius of Pakistan, died on 11 September 194b, 
Liyakat ‘All Kliiin came forward as the unchallenged 
ruler. He faced enormous problems: the state was 
divided into two parts separated by i.soo miles of 
hostile territory; there were six million refugees; 
there were divisions of language, race and religion 
{r5% of the population wn* Hindu); there was no 
administrative centre, efficient bureaucracy, political 
tradition or economic focus. That Pakistan survived 
these problems, iu addition to the premature death 
of Diumah, owed much to the wise leadership of 
Liyakat ‘All Khan. 


He responded firmly to the threats levelled by 
an India still not entirely reconciled to tike dis¬ 
memberment of the subcontinent, and through his 
statesmanlike approach to international affairs did 
much to establish Pakistan in the eyes of the world. 
When in September 1949 India imposed a total trade 
boycott because Pakistan refused to devalue her 
rupee alongside the Indian rupee, Liyilcat ‘AH Khan 
was unmoved, and eighteen months later India 
relented. When in both 1950 and 1951 India massed 
her forces on Pakistan’s borders, he combined a 
staunch reply with a readiness to seek an immediate 
resolution of differences by negotiation. It is some¬ 
times thought that he need not have accepted India's 
offer of a ceasefire in Kashmir in 1949, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to see, in view of the condition of Pakistan and 
her resources at the time, what choice he had. In 
the world at large he maintained a determined policy 
of non-alignment: he attended the conferences of 
British Commonwealth prime ministers but quickly 
made it clear that Pakistan should not be "taken for 
granted”, he made a personally successful official 
visit to North America in May and June 1950 but 
made no foreign policy commitment. He did, however, 
make commitments in the Muslim world and em¬ 
barked on that search for a leading role amongst 
Muslim states which in the succeeding decades 
characterised his country’s foreign policy. Inter¬ 
national Islamic conferences were held, and by 
mid-E 93 t Pakistan had signed formal treaties of 
friendship with S>Tia, Turkey. Iran and Indonesia. 

Within Pakistan. Liyakat ‘All Khftn’s first con¬ 
cern was nation-building. He strove to make the 
fragments of the armed forces inherited from the 
British a truly national force, encouraging them to 
recruit as many of the under-represented East 
Pakistanis os possible and removing the remaining 
foreign officer*. Brushing aside suggestions that, 
now Pakistan was won, the Muslim League had 
performed its task, ho tried to mould it into a party 
of national construction. “Pakistan is the child of 
the Muslim League", lie declared, "it H the duty 
of the mother to look after the child till it grows tip”, 
and to emphasise his point he herame president 
of the League on 8 October 1950 and urged others 
to follow suit in drawing together party and govern¬ 
ment. Most important, ho endeavoured to create 
a framework for politics in which all Pakistanis 
would be happy to work. There were great problems: 
autonomous provinces had to agree to surrender 
powers to the centre, a fair place had to be iound 
for non-Muslim minorities, while the Hilannl*, who 
knew that nil sovereignty flowed from God and that 
they alone were equipped to interpret His law, had 
to be reconciled with those who believed that the 
people were sovereign and that power in politics 
should rest with their representatives. I.iyAkat 
‘All Kin in's first step towardscrenthig a constitution¬ 
al framework was the Objectives Resolution brought 
before the Constituent Assembly on 7 March 1949. 
Although no more than a statement of intent, it 
marked out enough apparently common ground, 
particularly on the questions ot sovereignty and 
mineritios, for Pakistanis to 1 ms able to proceed with 
constitution making. There followed the publication 
of the interim report of the Basic Principles Commit¬ 
tee in September 1930 which created great, and it 
seems unexpected, opposition; the East Pakistanis 
were the most vociferous, fearing that their majority 
in the Constituent Assembly would be reduced to a 
minority, although they were more numerous than 
the West 1 akistauis. Liyakat ‘Ail Jjjifm responded by 
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postponing consideration of the report and deciding 
to hold general elections before grappling again with 
the constitutional issue. He has been criticised for 
this move, indeed for mishandling the issue alto¬ 
gether. On the other hand, his aim in holding elec¬ 
tions was to create elected bodies which would be 
more firmly under central control. To this end, bn 
used hit powers os Muslim League president to vet 
all applications tor candidacies. He had just com¬ 
pleted the task in the Pangjab. and was about to 
proceed to tho North-West Frontier Province, 
when on z6 October 1951 ho was assassinated by an 
Afghan while addressing a meeting in Rawalpindi. 

As a person, LiySfeat ‘All KhSn was uotod for 
charm, manners, simple tastes and an egalitarian 
outlook which led him of his own accord to drop his 
hereditary title of Nawwfib-*fidfl. As a public figure 
lie was noted as a practical administrator, ns a witty 
speaker, and as a calm, shrewd and selfless politi¬ 
cian, qualities which no doubt helped him to out¬ 
strip more experienced politicians in Djinnali's es¬ 
teem. The full measure of his achievement will not 
properly be assessed until the Muslim League papers 
arc fully open for consultation ami the context of 
his last ten years is better understood. Neverthe¬ 
less, he did much to bring Pakistan into existence 
and more than anyone else to nurture it through the 
first four very difficult years. Had he been spared, 
he may well have given his country .1 workable 
constitution, the lack of which came to he much felt. 
Rightly his countrymen bestowed upon him the title 
KA’id-i-Millnt, leader of the nation. 

Bibliography : There is a description of Liyikat 
‘AH Khan's family in Sir Lcpel H. Griffin and Col. 
Charles Francis Massy, Chiefs and families of note 
in I he Punjab, revised cd., Lahore 1909; memoirs 
of him will be found in Ziouddin Ahmad, cd., 
Quaid-i-MiUtU Liaqv.at Ali Khan: Under and 
statesman, Karachi 1970; M. R.ifiquc Afznl, cd., 
Speeches and statements of Quaid-i- Milled Liaquat 
Ali Khan [194151), Lahore 1967, and S. M. Ikrara, 
Modern Muslim India and the birth of Pakistan 
[1858-19 57). second cd., Lahore 1965; insights 
from those who worked with him closely can be 
found in Citoudhry Khaliquzzainan, Pathway to 
Pakistan, Lahore 1961, and Cbaudhri Muhammad 
Ali, The emergence of Pakistan, New York 1967. 
while liis relations with £)jiiuiah are considered 
in H. Boll tho. Jmnah: creator of Pakistan, Loudon 
1954; the background to his achievement will 
be found in Khalid B. Sayyeed, Pakistan; the 
formative phase 1857-1948, second e<L, Oxford 
1968; H. V. Hodson, The Great Divide: Britair.- 
India-Pakistan, London 1969, and L. Binder, 
Religion and polities in Pakistan, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 196:. (F. C. R. Robin sok) 

LIYON, capital of the ancient kingdom of 
L6on and, at the present time, of the province of 
that name, to the south of ihe Asturias. The name 
comes from the Legio Septima Gemina Asturias, 
which established its castrum there in the reign of 
the Emperor Trajan. J. M. Blazquez (Estructura 
tconbnica y social de Esparto) includes it among the 
towns which were provided with walls during the 
Later Empire, and its role was very slight for the 
whole of the Visigothic period. 

The Arab geographers mention LiyQn only rarely. 
Abu 'I-Fida* says that "Ibn Sa^d places it in 10*5' 
longitude and 46*55' latitude. It is a town in the 
seventh climate, in the land of the Dialalika. Ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Sa c Id, it is situated to the north¬ 
east of Zamora. It is the town of which al-Man§ur 


b. Abl *.\inir [tf.r.J destroyed the main rampart. It 
lies on a river which flows into the Zamora river. 
It is tho finest and most important of tho towns of 
the JDialMika". Al-Himyari ( K . al-Rawtf al-mi c idr, 
ed Lfvi-Provencal, no. 164) makes it “one of the 
capitals of Castfle/Kashlfila. It is a populous town, 
where business, commerce and stock-raising are car¬ 
ried on. The people there are bellicose and touchy". 
Al-Mafekarl (<Vn/ft al-fib, ed. I. ‘Abbas, i, 143, 346) 
mentions the existence of tin mines in the region 
of Fran&a and Liyun. 

The geographers and historians knew perfectly 
well that there existed a kingdom, with a capital 
U/AUda) of this name, but generally preferred to 
utilise for this state the ancient term Piillikivva 
or Pj allikiyya f/.v.J. The information which one 
can glean from the chronicles is very sparse, a 
laconic attitude probably due in part to the fact 
that political and military activity there passed 
at an early date, and thenceforth almost exclusively, 
into the hands of the people of Ita^htala fr.v.]. 

At the time of the Muslim conquest, the occupa¬ 
tion of Liyfln is mentioned neither by the Folk al- 
Andi’Mis, the A&ftbdr iiicufamiVa nor the Iflitdh al- 
Andalus of Ibn al-KAtfvya. It is a reasonable as¬ 
sumption that the town was Included in the capitu¬ 
lation of Petrus, Dux Cantabriae, which opened up 
nil the Galicia-Asturias-L£on region. It was at that 
lime probably a small, unimportant place with no 
Muslim governor. The Arab texts are indeed silent 
about it, and agree with the Chronica de Alfonso 
III in making Astorga and Oviedo the seat of "Mun- 
nuza”, the Muslim governor of the region at the time 
of Polayo’s revolt. 

The town must have been more or less officially 
abandoned at the time of the great rising of Berbers 
who emigrated from northern Spain in the years af¬ 
ter x 4 3/741. According to the Chronica Albeldenu 
(Goa), "FrucJa, brother of Alfonso I, entered Uon", 
and the Chronica de Alfonso III (6x3-16) specifically 
says that "Abcla, Astorica, Lcgioncin, Scptcmman- 
cas ... Oniucs quoque A rain's gladio interficicas xris* 
tiauos autem aecuin ad patriam ducens", events 
whose veracity scorns to be confirmed by the parallel 
version of the Akhbur madjmti**. It is essentially 
these texts which Cl. Sanchez Albomoz depends on 
for his theory of the Drspoblacuht y repob'aadn del 
mile del Duero, Buenos Aires 1966. A partial re¬ 
turn, spontaneous and unorganised, by small culti¬ 
vators and herdsmen must have taken place under 
the shelter of the ramparts of the town, since, accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Hdjxari [al-Haydn al-mughrib fl ahhbir 
al-Andulus va 'l-Maghrib, ii, 346), ‘Abd al-Rabmfln 
11 in 331/945* 6 *ent “bis son Mubainmad, who be¬ 
sieged, bombarded, pillaged and burnt L6on, without 
however being able to destroy the 17 -cubits' high 
walls". The Chronica Albeldenu mentions under the 
reign of Alfonso "a campaign by al-Mungbir which 
is said to have reached as far as the town and which 
had to retreat with heavy losses", but one cannot tell 
from this whetlier it is the attack mentioned by the 
Dayan or not. The town remained uninhabited until 
860, when OrdoOo II “repeopled the deserted towns 
from which Alfonso I had expelled the Chaldacans: 
Tuy, Astorga, Leon and Amaya" [Chronica Alfonso 
III, 619). 

Ibn HayySn [Muktsbas, v, 120, 325, 344) makes 
LZ-on the capital (kdUda, Mra, ddr mamlaha) of 
Djallikiyya. The town was the objective of two raids 
by al-Mansur b. Abi c Amir, one in 372/982 and the 
other in 376/986, leading to the sacking and burning 
of the town (‘UJIjri, Masdlik, ed. al-Ahw 3 nI, 80). 
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Ibn 'Idh&rl [Haydn, iv, 80), as well as *Abd al- 
Wflbid al-MarriikugbT ial-Mu c djib /I talkhis akhbiir 
al-Maghrib. 235, 266) consider Liyftn solely as an 
urban centre since they make Alfonso VII "the Slob- 
berer" lord of Ciudad Rodrigo, Avila, Leon and /a- 
more, information also reproduced by Ibn KhaldOn 
in his AT. al-'Ibar. 

As opposed to this view, ibn dl-Kliatib (A'. A t miil 
ala^ldm, ed. Beirut 1956. 74 . - 4*1 speaks of it as 
a kingdom and not as a town ("the Christians of 
Rash t Ala and Liyun"). He has preserved for us an 
additional piece of information by including in the 
curious Qhikr al-ta'rif bind arnkana min mvluk al- 
Hazard bi 'l-Ar,dolus, which comes at the end of his 
A HrUU, material which the Christian chronicles men¬ 
tion about the physician-ambassador Yusuf b. 
WakfcAr al-Isra’W al-Tulaytuli. This chapter uses 
phonetic transcriptions of Christian names and titles, 
giving also the Christian equivalent for hidjrl dates; 
it is interesting to compare with this Ibn Khaldun, 
who, In his K. al-'Ibar, also changes at approximately 
this time bumis fo.r.] into turn/. Ibn al-Khatlb 
reports thus that "in 148/766 [error for 768], Aurelio, 
brother of Froila, governed the territory of the 
Asturias. Galicia. Portugal and part of Leon"; "in 
248/863 [error for, at the earliest, 866] Alfonso 
the Great transferred the ddr al-mulk of his father 
to Leon and styled himself King of Ldon"; and "Cas¬ 
tilian separatism began under the reign of Garda 
in 297/909 [correctly 911-14)". a period correspond¬ 
ing in fact to one of the phases of Castilian ex¬ 
pansionism [see ka&htAla]. Ibn al-Khatlb then men¬ 
tions the birth of the kingdom of Castile under 
Feman Sanchez, and his struggle against the Leoncsc 
state before its merging into the kingdom of Castile 
and Lfon, as well as the origin and the succession 
of Portugal. The information given by Ibn KJjaldOn 
in the chapter of the K. al-'Ibar called "Notice 
on the UiaUilika Banfl Idhfunsh. kings of al-Andalus 
after the Goths..although very similar to that 
of Ibn nl-&!iatlb, is not a mere piece of plagiarism 
but seems rather to come from a parallel source of 
Information. 

Bibliography: See, in addition to references 
given in the article, /fisloria dc Espaiia of Menendez 
Pidal, vi, Espaiia cristiar.a; comietuo dc la rccon- 
quista 711-1038 (by J. Perez de Crbcl and R. del 
Arco), xiv. Espaha ertstiana: crisis de la reconquisla 
de la reconqtitsla y luchas civiles (by L. Suarez 
Fernandez, J. Regia Campistol aud R. d’Abadal). 

(P. Chalmf.ta) 

LIZARD [see padb). 

LODlS, a North Indian Afghan tribe and 

dynasty, 855-932/U5W526. 

1. History. Afghan tribes from the mountainous 
SulaymAn regions regularly migrated to the plain 
of the Indus; they joined the invading armies as 
auxiliaries in war, and came as traders or herdsmen 
during peace. They moved to the hills in summer and 
to the plains at the onset of winter. Among these 
emigrants were the ancestors of the L6dT sultans 
of India. For the Afghans in India generally, see 
path An and rohila. 

The Lodis are related to a clan of the Ghilzay 
tribe of Afghanistan [see cjjalzav) and ruled over 
parts of north India for 77 years. Afghans came to 
the Indus plains from Roh [f.t 1 .] as early as 934/711-12 
with the army of Mubammad b. Kisim, the con¬ 
queror of Sind, and allied themselves politically with 
the Hindu-Shahl fa.e.] rulers of Lahore, and receiving 
part of Lamgb^n [see lAmghAnat] for settlement, 
built a fort in tho mountains of Peshawar to protect 


the Pantfjab from raids. During Alptigin’s govern¬ 
ment at (ibazna. when his commander-in-chief 
Sebiiktigln raided LAmghan and MuItAn. the Afghans 
sought help from RAdja Djaypil who appointed 
their chief, Shayfch Hamid L6dl, viceroy of the 
uuMya/s of Lamghan and Multan. Sfcaykh Hamid 
appointed his own men as governors of those districts, 
and thereby the Afghans gained political importance; 
their settlements stretched southwards from LAinghSn 
to Multin, incorporating the tracts of Bannil and 
Dffra IsmA'II KhAn. 

Later, a family of the L6dl tribe settled at Multan, 
which was ruled in 396/1005 by Abu ’ 1 -Fatb DAwQd, 
a grandson of Shaykh Hamid. There was also a 
strong Afghan element in the forces of Sultan 
Mabmud of Ghazna and §bihab al-Dln of GhCr. 
The latter on his third campaign to India [see 
oh Ok ids] had 12,000 experienced Afghan horsemen 
in his army, and he defeated the RadjpOts under 
Radja PithawrA of Dihll. On his return journey, 
he settled in the hills of ROh, the Sulaymin moun¬ 
tains, Ashnagbar and Badjawr—a tract extending 
from Kabul to the Indus—and appointed Malik 
Mu'fzz al-DIn Ghfirl at the head of 20,000 men to 
transplant the Afghans from GhQr to the new 
settlements, thereby paving his way for the conquest 
of Hindustan. Each clan was granted an iktf* in the 
environs of NIlab and the Indus. 

Serving thus in the army of §hih 3 b al-DIn Ghurl. 
the Afghans rose to power and settled over a largo 
tract of laud. Their leader ‘AH Kirmikh was appoint¬ 
ed governor of Multan in 382/1x86-7. Sultan Balban 
of the ‘‘slave kings" posted them as garrisons in 
Bhodjpur, Kampila and Pafttll against the Hindu 
rebels in the DO'ab. During the reign of Mubammad 
b. Tughluk, they rebelled under their leader, Malik 
Sfcahu LOdI, in Multan at some time in 741/1341. 
and killed its governor. Since the time of seizure 
of the Panliab by the Ghaznawids. the movements 
of Afghan merchants increased considerably. They 
started participating actively in the politics of 
northern India from the time of Mubammad b. 
Tughlul* and particularly after FIruz Sfcah Tughluk’s 
death ( 79 °/* 3 **). during the decline of the Tughlulj 
dynasty and the weak rule of the Sayyids. 

During the invasions oi India by Tim Hr [f.v.] in 
801/1398, Afgijlfts fought on both sides. Malik Khidr 
L6dl, Malik BahA’ al-DIn DjilwAnl, Malik Yusuf 
SarwAnl and Malik Habib NiyizI joined the army of 
TlinOr at the head of 12,000 Afghan mercenaries. 
About this time, Sultan gait's father Malik Bahrim 
had come as a warrior-trader to Multin from Bal6t, 
a pargana in the Birun-i Pauilinad sarkdr on the 
border of BaKtfistAn, according to the AHn-i Akbari. 
He quarreled with his two brothers Malik MabmOd 
and Malik Mawdjl, and took service under FIruz 
Shah Tughluk's governor at Multin, namely Malik 
MardAn Dawlat, entitled Malik al-Shark Ni?ir al- 
Mulk {Tabak&t-i Akbari and Ta*rikh-i Mubdrak 
Shdhl). Malik Bahrain organised a tribal militia. 
After his death his sons Sultan Shall Lodi, Malik 
FIruz, Malik Muhammad, Malik Kh w adla and Malik 
Kaia stayed on in Multin while the city passed, 
during political confusion and unrest, into several 
hands. Alter the death of Malik Martian Dawlat, 
his son Malik Shaykh and his adopted son Malik 
SulaymAn were appointed after his death governors 
of Multin in succession by Flru2 Shah Tughluk- 
Malik Sulayman was succeeded in the governorship 
by his son Khidr Khan, the founder of the Sayyid 
dynasty at Dihii (see dihlT sultanate], who had 
been appointed governor of Multan and the PandjAb 
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by Ihc lugfilulculs in recognition of his military 
service, but later betrayed Hie TushlufeifU and joined 
the invading Mongol force under TTtnur. 

SultAn JaliAh LOdI, who succeeded his father 
Malik Bahrain as chief of the Afghan mercenaries, 
distinguished himself in the service of Khidr KJjAn 
and helped him in overpowering the Tughlukids. 
He succeeded ill killing Malta Jfcbal Khan, the di 
facto ruler of Dihll and the staunch supporter of 
MabmOd Tughluk, in the battle of Adjodhau fought 
on the banks of the Satladi (*0 J 21 umAd& l 808/11 
November 1405). Thus Mu.'tin, together with the 
Pandjdb. seceded from Dihll, and Sultan Shah L&dJ 
was put in charge of Sirhiud with the title of Islam 
fthan. During the time of the Savyid Sul(8n Mubarak 
Shah, son of KhuJr Khuri, the Afghan chief Suit An 
§ijSh LddI obtained power and held Sirhiud with 
the neighbouring districts in didglr [q.v.]. He settled 
therd with his lour brothers uud gathered a stjong 
contingent of 12,000 horse, mostly of his own tribe. 
Malik Kflla married his uncle’s daughter, received 
Dawrila (Sirhind sarkur) in gjugfr and served uuder 
NAMr KfcAn, who held MultAn as governor on behalf 
of the Sayyid Sultan l<bi<|r Khfin. His child was 
named BahlQI. the subsequent founder of the Ukll 
dynasty at Dihll. He died in a struggle against the 
NiyAzI emigrants in the Indus valley, and the child 
was brought up by his unde Malik Sult&n Shah Lodi 
at Sirhind. binding him a soldier of promising charac¬ 
ter, Suit An Shah L6d! gave him his daughter. Shams 
h&ltfln, in marriage. Once in SAmana he visited a 
local holy man. Sayyid Abban, with two companions, 
(7a>ri*4 1 £taAf, 3; Tn’rikh -1 DSwQdi, Sarkar ms., 
4): the Sbayjili demanded 2.000 lankas in exchange for 
the throne of Dihll if any one of than was willing 
so to hazard for it. Hahlul Lddl had with him only 
1,300 tankas which he instantly offered, and was con¬ 
gratulated as the future ruler of India. Although he 
was taunted by his companions for this transaction, 
he drew inspiration from the Sfcaykh's proposal and 
had no cause to regret either the throne of Dihll or 
his gift. 

Sulun JjfcAh LM1 nominated Bahlfil as his heir- 
apparent in preference to his adult son Kuib KhAn. 
On his father-in-law's death in Radiab 824/Manh 
1431, the Afghan militia became divided into three 
camps under Kurb KhAn, Malik Flruz, (son and 
brother of SultAii Shah Iixfl [= Islam KhAnl res- 
spectively) and BahlQI l.6dl; the latter won over his 
uncle Malik FirGz to his side against the confederation 
of his rivals Kutb KhAn and Muhammad §hah, the 
Sayyid ruler ol Dihll. The latter sent a force under 
his uatlr Malik Sikandar Tulila and Diasrath 
Khokar to drive the Afghans out of Sir hind and to de¬ 
prive Bahltil Lodi of his&agir. The Afghans, defeated, 
fled to the hills. Malik FirGz was made captive and 
his son Malik Sfcahln KJjAn was killed. Bahliil 
escaped, and. on Xbasrath’s return to the Pandlali, 
he managed to re-gather his scattered army. Ma>'ik 
FJrOz escaped from Dihll and joined BahlQI. The 
contrite Ku(b Khan IA1I also joined Bahlul'scamp. 
Thus remustering his forces, Bahlul Lodi recaptured 
Sirhind in 840/1436. The Sayyid SultAn Muhammad 
SljAh sent a large force under one of his chiefs, 
BAjbdji Shudanb better known as HusAm Khan, 
which was defeated at KarA (Kharar in Anbala 
district?) near KhuJrabAd Sadhura, and Husaoi Khan 
escaped to Dihll while Bahlul established himself 
firmly in the Pan&Sb. 

In 844/1440, when Dihll was threatened by Mah¬ 
mud Khaldji I of Malw 5 , the feeble Sayyid 
Sulfin of Dihll appealed to Bahlul, who agreed to help 


him on condition that HusAm Khan the prime 
minister was to be replaced by his nominee Hamid 
KhAn. The Sultan acted accordingly, without taking 
into account the implications, and Husain KhAn was 
killed. BahlQI L 5 di took the field with his contingent 
of 8,000 Afghan and Mughal militia and 20,000 of 
the royal army against Mahmud, who after a day's 
desultory fighting sued for peace, and retreated 
to deal with a serious riot in his own capital, MAndu 
[9.?.}, and an invasion by Sultan Ahmad of Gudjarat. 
This retreating Malwa army was waylaid by Bahlul. 
Dihll was saved from annexation to Malwa, and 
Bahlul was awarded the title of Khan-i Kb a nan, and 
confirmed in his (Jjagtr at Sirhind, with Lahore and 
DIbalpur added to his fief. He then rebelled against 
Muhammad Shah and annexed Sunam, Hijar Firura 
aiul other districts of the Pan<ij 5 b. Twice he made 
unsuccessful attempts to capture Dihll, once during 
the time of Muhammad Shall (d. 849/1443) and 
again dining that of his son aud successor Sultan 
‘Ala* al-Dfn ‘Alain Shah (849-83/1445-78). Circum¬ 
stances were in his fa7our. ‘Ala’ al-DIu ‘Alam S^ah 
was a weak ruler. His authority hardly extended be- 
: yond twenty miles Irom Dihll: hence the epigrams ax 
Dikii id PdJarn/budshdhi Shah c Alam (‘“Alam Shah's 
rule extends from Dihll to Palain"). The ill-advised 
Sultan planned to kill his prime minister Hamid 
i<ban, who escaped from BaiLPflu, occupied the 
paluce of Dihll aiul iuvited Bahlul to take over. 
The latter came, but cleverly declined the offer 
as the lime was not ripe. Subsequently seizing an 
opportunity, lie had Hamid KhAn arrested by Ku|b 
KhSn Lodi and occupied Dihll. He offered the throne 
to Sul tun ‘Ala* al-DIu ‘Alam, who however abdicated 
in favour of BahlQI. preferring himself to live a 
j life of ease and seclusion at Bada*Qn. BahlQI, there¬ 
upon. ascended the throne of Dihll with the title 
of Abu 'l-Muzaffar Bahliil Shah on 17 RabP I 
, 855/19 April 1451- 

After the capture of Dihll. BahlQI extended his 
territory over north India up to Siawnpur 
I The last decades of the gth/i 5 th century witnessed a 
| fluctuating struggle between the Sharld dynasty of 
Djawnpur and the Husavn-ShAhl dynasty of Bengal, 

• aud then between the LOdls and both of them. Bihir 
remained throughout a bone of contention. At first, 
BahlQI succeeded in driving out Husayn ShAh from 
1 his capital (Djawnpur) to his eastern possessions 
I of Cunar, Cawnd and Bihar. The Lodi Sul{ 3 n pro- 
I posed to maintain the s/aius quo, provided that 
Husayn Shah did not harbour his enemies, but the 
latter was bent on recovering his lost territory. (An 
inscription confirms the control of Husayn Shah 
over Bihar in 892/1486-7, but it was annexed by 
Sikandar Lodi and pul in the charge of DaryA Kfcan 
in 901/1495-6, as is evident from another inscription.) 
Husayn SfcjAh gharri was driven to KahalgAon, 
23 miles east ol BhagafpOr. The Dihll army crossed 
the Ganges from Pafoa, while another contingent 
marched from Darwfshpur via Kutlughpur near 
ManSr Sharf. against the Bengal Sul( 3 n ‘A 14 a al-Din. 
To oust the Lodi troops, Prince DAniyAI was sent by 
his father at the head of Bengal army towards Muagfcr 
(Monghyr). The two armies stood facing each other 
for some time and ultimately a non-aggression pact 
was signed at Birh to the west of Monghyr. liven 
after this, the boundary remained fluctuating. 
Bhagalpur was perhaps, the western extent of the 
Bengal sultanate during the height of Lodi power; 
Sikandar Lodi’s bounds definitely extended up to 
Barh in the east (cf. JBRS (1955], 358-63). 

Bahlul considered himself a chief of chiefs rather 
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than an absolute autocrat. The Afghan chroniclers 
speak highly of his simplicity, sense of social equality, 
bravery and generosity. He followed strictly the 
Sk/ui’a, and spent much time in the company of 
learned and pious men. He died in £ha*b 3 n 891/July 
1488 at Malawali near Saket, a short distance from 
* Aligarh ffl.r.]* His body was brought to Dihll and 
buried in the Bagh'i fiifld. 

Before his death, he ensured LOdI dominance in 
north India by placing his second son BSrbak on the 
Djawnpur throne and assigning Manikpur to ‘Alarn 
Khan LOdI, Bahrayfi to his nephew Kalf» PahQr, 
Laklma’G and KAIpI to A^ara Humayfin L6dl, and 
Badahju to Kh 3 n J>]ahan Lodi, while Khan 

held the PandjSb, Dibit and most of the D 6 ’ 3 b. 

He was succeeded by N 4 am Khiit as Sultan Sikan- 
dar L 5 dl, who reigned until 9-3/1517-18. BahlOl was 
a chief of chiefs; Sikandar LOdI considered himself 
a fully-fledged Sultan. He was a good admimstrator, 
a just ruler and a good poet. He was able to control 
the unruly Afghans by introducing the system of in- [ 
spec!ion, auditing accounts and registering a hilya 
(descriptive toll) [see dAch u ta$ii!i,ia in Suppl.]. 

Sikan dar Lodi was succeeded by his son Ibrahim 
Lftdt at Agra on S Dhu * 1 -I>a c da 933/22 November 
1517. To establish himself, he had to fight against 
his rival brother Sullun Diala 1 al-DIn of Kalpl and 
other rebels. After nine years, he had to fight a 
defensive battle at Pilnlpat [70.] against the Mughal 
invader Muhammad B;lbur of Farg^ana. The Afghan 
Sultan, who hod been betrayed by Dawlat Khan 
Lodi, lost the battle, was killed on Friday, 8 Kadjah ! 
932/ao April 1526, and was buried by the roadside. 
Although the Afghan sultanate pawed into the 
hands of the Mughals after about 77 years’ rule, 
the Afghans continued to fight against the suzerainty 
of the Mughals under the KarrAnis and Nuhnnls 
in Bengal until they were finally subjugated by the 
Mughal emperor DiahAnglr at Xcku^jydla about ! 
30 miles from Dacca in 1021/1612 

Ibr&hlm Lodi possessed military skill, but lacked , 
tact and moderation. His idea of monarchy in which 
kin relationship was not counted was in accordance 
with the traditional idea of monarchy in India, but 
his repression of the powerful nobles of the NOl.ianI, 
Farmulf and Lodi tribes caused his fall and death. 
He took drastic steps for establishing his suzerainty, 
but tailed miserably in crushing the nobility which 
had reduced the Sul (An to a mere figure-bead from the 
time oi Muhammad b. Tughluk onwards, which had 
beer granted too much license by his grandfather, 
but which had been largely controlled by his father, 
with his benevolent and tactful methods, methods 
which Ibrahim Lodi himself lacked. Ho did not know 
how to win over and conciliate an aggrieved noble 
and was opposed to the equality which was a tradi¬ 
tion of his own Afghan race. He hardly tried to 
patch up his differences with his nobles aud to set 
up a Joint deience against the invading Mughal 
force under Babur. A correct use of the wealth 
which he had amassed in great quantities, and 
conciliation of his nobles, would have earned the 
loyalty of the nobility to him and helped him in 
bringing a still larger and stronger army to the battle 
field of PAnlpat than be could in fact assemble there, 
thus presenting a united resistance to the Mughals. 

2. Administration. After years of insecurity, a 
stable government was established by the Lddls, 
essentially a military oligarchy; for, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few Ridjputs, all officials and didglrddrs 
were Afghans, mostly of the Lodi, NOhinf, FarmCII 
and Sarwlnl tribes. Bahlul had considered himself 


as primus tutor pares: Sikandar LCdf insisted on the 
dignity of a sultan, thereby going against Afghan 
tradition. For tlxe civil administration under the 
Lodls, sec parIba. C. India (a) The Sultanate of 
Dihll, and wizAra. 

3. Social and cultural life. TImQr’s invasion 
caused considerable damage to Indian culture in 
the Sultanate period, which shifted from Dihll to 
provincial capitals until the establishment of the 
Lodi dynasty. Sikandar l.OUl's reign witnessed a 
renaissance of learning and culture in Dihll. Hindus 
began to take interest in Muslim learning and 
Dungar, a Hindu poet, taught in a Muslim college. 
Sikandar patronised music, and gathered poets and 
musicians in his court. The Sultan’s cultivation of 
music led to the compilation of a rare work, the 
LahJJat Sikandar Skdki ua-lafu^if-i la-mutaiuihl, a 
rns. of which is preserved in the Tagor library of 
Lakhna'G University. 

There was some rapprochement between Muslim 
SOfls and HindQ yogis', the Bhakti poets Caitanya, 
Kablr, N Artak and others compelled some popular 
attention in the 9th/z5th and xoth/i6th centuries, 
under Sikandar Lodi and his successors. There are 
some contemporary instances of social intercourse 
between Muslim saints and Hindu yogi s, and of 
Muslim followers of HindQ saints, and vice-versa. 
See further iiindO, aud also KABU; malik uuhammad 
njLVASl; ajAMALl, in Suppl. 
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(S. M. Imamuddin) 

4. Architecture. L 5 dl architecture is described 
in the articles dihlI sultanate, art, and hind. vii. 
Architecture. There are many sites not mentioned 
in those articles where monumental tombs ol the 
L6dl period are found, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sirhind f#.v.], SohnJ and other towns in the 
Mftivat, and in the environs of Agr.l. There is still 
no adequate study published on Lddi architecture 
as a coherent whole, and a competent survey is 
badly needed. Recent research suggests that later 
DihlI Sultanate architecture in the regions of eastern 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihfir has many features of a 
regional style not described in the classification of 
styles in himd, vii. 

5. Coinage. Gold and silver coin., already very 
scarce under the Sayyid?., were not continued by 
Bahlul. His standard coin (= fan ha), a billon issue 
of 9.2 to 9.4 gras., was of a traditional north Indian 

standard, but issued in sufficient quantity 
for the sobriquet of bahlQli to b* applied to it. 
Sikandar's standard fatiha was a 32 'tall piece, 
hence of less than half the value of tlw bahlAII. The 
issues of Ibrahim are confined to copper small 
change. There arc a fe>v issues of autonomous Lodi 
governors from e.g. KalpI [?.»*.]. Soc further dAr al- 
oarb and SIKKA. (J. Burton-Pace) 

LOGIC {see manthO- 
LOJA fsce lawsha). 

LOMBOK, an island belonging to the Indo¬ 
nesian province of the Western Smaller 
Sunda Islands [Nusa Tcnggara Bar at). In the 
west it is separated from Bah by the Bali Strait, 
in the east by the Alas Strait from Sumbawa. It 
is some 4,670 sq. km. in area, and has approximately 
1,830,000 inhabitants. There arc extreme differences 
ol climate between the humid western and the more 
arid southern and eastern parts of the island. Mount 
Riniani (3,730 m.) is one of the highest mountains 
in South-East Asia. Mataram, situated close to 
Lombok's west-coast, is the provincial capital. 
The Island is divided into three kalupaten (regencies): 
West, Central and East Lombok. 

The main population group, comprising ca. 95%, 
are the Sasaks who are nominally adherents of Islam. 
Approximately 3% are ol Balinese origin, in addition 
to some "orang Buda" who keep 10 old animistic 
beliefs, some Chinese, and few Arabs (about 140 in 
West Lombok). 

Influence of Mabayana Buddhism in the 8th and 
9th centuries A.D. is suggested by some recently- 
discovered Buddhist statues in the eastern part of the 
island. After the conquest of Bali by the palih Caj-ih 
Mada from the Hindu-Javanese empire of Majapa- 
hit in 1343, Lombok met with the same fate. On the 
initiative of Trenggana (1521-46), the third ruler of 
the fir*t Islamic kingdom on Java, Dcmak, Islam 
was introduced in Lombok among the Sasaks. 


Tensions between the Sasak rulers and the kings 
of Sumbawa during the 17th ccutury finally led to 
the intervention of the Balinese kingdom of Karanga- 
seiu, which established its supremacy on Lombok 
at the beginning of the 18th century. Mataram, 
close to the western shore and thus in neighbourhood 
to eastern Bali, developed as the most influential 
centre on Lombok Its king was counselled by 
Balinese nobles, and ll»e districts, too, were governed 
by Balinese, whereas their decisions were executed by 
Sasak officials "ho were often descendants front the 
old indigenous nobility. 

In 1849. Karangascm lost its supremacy over 
Mataram. which maintained closer relations with the 
Dutch at Batavia. But the Balinese nobility still tried 
to develop western Lombok into a second Bali, and by 
court decisions Sasaks were eventually made slaves 
and had to serve In that r&le. Finally, the Sasaks 
asked the help of the Dutch Indies government, which 
I organised in 1894 an expedition against Lombok 'to 
protect the Muslims", to abolish the dynasty, and to 
turn Lombok into a Dutch colony. Besides its political 
consequences, this expedition resulted in the dis¬ 
covery of the manuscript of the Ndgarahrtdgania, a 
chronicle of the kingdom of Majapahit from the 
14th century. 

Although the Sasaks are usually considered to be 
Muslims, old customs, beliefs, and rules [adat) are 
still dominant. Especially during the 19th century, 
I two parallel movements brought some change into the 
traditional social structures: the attempts of certain 
circles of the nobility to exert a greater degree of 
power, which they justified with adat convictions, acd 
which was based on the eventual support of the 
Dutch; and, on the other side, the attempts of 
mainly commoners to gain some influence too. For 
them, Islam with its more democratic concept of 
society, provided sufficient motivation, and at the 
same time was consonant with the anti-Balinese 
feelings among the people. 

It was the latter group, however, who in the course 
of time proved to be more influential than the former 
one. The features of this development are similar to 
those in other rural areas in Indonesia. The traditional 
nobility, which as descendants of the original semi- 
divine hero lias a strong attachment to adat, dis¬ 
qualified itself by its affiliation to the foreign powers 
who ruled the area, whereas for the Muslim preachers, 
lacking those affiliations and usually themselves 
originating from the lower strata cf society, it was 
much easier to convince the commoners that they 
were defending their interests. Externally, they 
were opposed to the habits and convictions of tra¬ 
ditional Sasak culture. But as they were usually 
oriented towards Islamic traditionalism, a number 
of Sasak cultural and ceremonial notions were in 
effect absorbed into their understanding and prac¬ 
tising of Islam. Besides the questions of leadership 
and social control, it was especially in regard to the 
matrimonial customs and kinship relations where 
a discrepancy between adat and Islam was felt, and 
this caused internal tensions in Sasak society, which 
on the whole is moving towards a gradual acceptance 
of the custom and habits of traditionalist Muslims. 
This happens mainly through intermarriage between 
ofa/-obeying and Muslim partners, where the former 
one adapts himself to the Muslim partner. But the 
transition from adat to Islam is much less a matter 
of changing doctrines than of changing practical be¬ 
haviours, and it is mainly obedience to certain 
demands of the Shari** which serve as the criterion 
for considering someone as a Muslim or not. 
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Bibliography: J. L. Ecklund, Marriage, 
seaicorm, and song: ritualized responses to cultural 
change in Sasah life , diss. Cornell University 1977 
(unpublished) ; idem, Sasak cultural change, ritual 
change, and the use of ritualized language, in Indo¬ 
nesia (Cornell Modem Indonesia Project), no. 24, 
1977, 1-25; S. Cederroth, Religidsa reformat ions- 
rd reiser pa Lombok, paper presented at the Scandi¬ 
navian Conference on Indonesian and Malaysian 
Studies, KungSlv 1977 (unpublished); — Lan¬ 
guage: A. Teeuw, Lombok: ten dialect-geogra/ische 
sIndie (mm Verhandelingen van het Koninklijh 
Insti/uut vqot Tool-, Land- ett Volkenkunde, 35), 
The Hague 1958. (O. Schumanw) 

LORCA [see luk*a]. 

LOS PEDROCHES (see kah$ al-ballut]- 
LOT [sec LOT]- 

LUBAN (lUbdn, latebdn) is frankincense, the 
dried-up sap prodxiced by notching some kinds of 
Boswellia, obtained in Somalia and South Arabia in 
the form of yellow resin-grains. As Is well-known, the 
term is Old Semitic: Assyr. lubdnu, old South Arabian 
l-b-*, Hebr. Ibond, Aram, lebontd (lebottd), Eth. Idbdn, 
from which have been derived the loanword Xif 3 avc<;, 
Xi(Jav6>T6;, Latin olibanum, with derivations in the 
Romance languages. The name can be traced back to 
the original meaning “white” (Hebr. Idbin), after the 
colour of the fresh, milk-white gum-resin, exuded 
abundantly from the notched trunks and after some 
time solidified into yellow grains, which are then 
detached from the trunks or gathered from the soil. 
At least as often as luban, there appears in Arabic the 
synonym kundur, according to most authors of Per¬ 
sian origin, but perhaps to be derived from x< 5 v 8 po<; 
“grain"; this term may have become an independent 
form, derived from the combination XtfJavov 

"frankincense-grain". 

The frankincense trade is extremely old and has 
been treated repeatedly—but at times inadequately 
in comprehensive descriptions. In the first place, 
irankincense—tog*ther with myrrh—formed the 
richness of the ofd South-Arabiau states of the Mi- 
naeans and Sabaeans; the loss of the frankincense mo¬ 
nopoly was one of the main causes of the collapse 
of this commerce fundamental for their existence, and 
consequently of cause of their downfall around the 
middle of the 6th century A.D. (see the good survey 
by W. W. Muller, Alt-Sudorabxeti als Wtiktauchland, 
in Thecl Quartalschrtft, cxlix [1969], 350-68). The 
Arabic sources point in the same direction. According 
to al-A$ma% three items were found only in the 
Yemen, and indeed abundantly there: al-uars 
( curcuma . a dye-plant), al-lub&n and al-'afb (Pcte- 
ritun) (cited in al-Dlnawari, The book of plants, 
ed. B. Lewin, Wiesbaden 1974. no. 627). According 
to a Bedouin from ‘Uman (in al-DInawari, Le 
diclxcnnaire bolamque, ed. Hamidullah, Cairo 1973. 
nos. 971 , 979 ), frankincense is only found in al-Shibr, 
in S!)ihr *Um&n in fact, as a small briar which reaches 
up to two cubits high and which grows only in the 
mountains; its leaves resemble those of the myrtle 
[see As in Suppl.], as do its fruits, which have a bitter 
(read mar dr a instead of ftardra) taste, its resin, also 
used for chewing and called kundur , wells up in some 
places struck with the hatchet and stays there until 
harvest. According to al-Dimashfel, Muhfiba, ed. 
Mehren, St. Petersburg 1866, 87, frankincense is 
obtained on Sufeutr* (Socotra) and in some regions 
of the Yemen. After Matt, ii, n, al-Tabari, i, 729, x, 
reports verbatim that the Magi brought gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. Lice infestation is caused by 
two different things: by taking excessive delight 


in dried figs and by burning frankincense (I bn Kutay- 
ba, c Uydn, ili, Cairo 1930, 29*). 

The best frankincense comes from the male plant 
(luban dhakar - the Xtpavo»T^q fipp7)v of Dios- 
corides;; it is white and firm and has round grains 
which arc gummy when broken open. The whita 
frankincense (luban abyad — Xi8ocvg>t 6? Xeuxdq) is 
also named as a noble variety; finally arc to be 
mentioned the Javanese (in fact, Sumatran) frankin¬ 
cense (luban djdun), i.e. benzoin, obtained from 
various kinds of styrax-trees whose fumes are said 
to remove a cold in the head, and the reddish, Indian 
frankincense. When, however, the geographers spoak 
continuously of the frankincense of Arabia, this 
statement is based more on a literary topos than 
on knowledge of things on the spot. The critical 
Marco Polo remarks explicitly that he does not 
want simply to repeat these literary accounts, but 
to report the personal information of the frankincense- 
traders. According to these last, frankincense was 
particularly cultivated in two regions of South 
Arabia in “Escier”—apparently al-^jibr—and 
“Dufar”, the ancient Zafar. la al*£fcihr, he further 
reports, the lord confiscates the eutire harvest, pays 
the cultivator a low price, and sells it to the traders 
at a sixfold price (for this report, see W. Hcyd, His - 
Zaire du commerce du Ixvant, ii, Leipzig 1886, 614-16). 
Some other places named by the geographers which 
produced frankincense he close to each other and be¬ 
long to the regiou of Mahra fa.v.]. The fact that at 
times scanty production of frankincense could not 
always satisfy the sustained and high demand in 
East and West, led to numerous adulterations (S. 
Labib, Handelsgeschichte Agyplens im SpdtmitUlalter, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 334). Nahray ben Misslm, a Jewish 
scholar, merchant and banker, callod al-tdd^ir al- 
maghribi and well-known from the Geniza documents, 
carried on a widespread trade in frankincense in the 
Mediterranean area in the 5 th/nth century (S. D. 
Goitein, A Mediterranean society, i, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1967, 154). 

The medicinal use of frankincense, described ex¬ 
tensively by Ibu al-Bay tar, goes back for the greater 
part to Dioscorides, from whom was also borrowed 
without examination the enumeration of several 
kinds, together with their Greek names. According 
to him, frankincense has a heating, drying aud 
astringent power, expels darkening of the pupils, 
causes wounds to scar over and checks haemorrhage. 
It softens virulent abscesses and, applied in combina¬ 
tion with vinegar and pitch, removes warts and erup¬ 
tions. It is good for earaches and, combined with 
other medicines, for illnesses of the trachea and of 
the intestines. For healthy people, it can be danger¬ 
ous, for it may cause madness and, if drunk with 
wine, even death. Frankincense is burned by putting 
it in a mussel-shell and setting fire to it. Shortly 
before it is fully consumed it must be covered up 
so that the fire is smothered completely in order 
that the frankincense is charred and not reduced 
to ashes; it can then more easily be pulverised. 
Various supplementary observations were made by 
the Arab physicians, such as the following: frankin¬ 
cense "burns" pathological phlegms, dries up exces¬ 
sive humours in the breast, strengthens the stomach 
and warms up a cold iiver. Dissolved in water and 
taken daily, it increases the reasoning power and 
eliminates loss of memory. It chocks diarrhoea and 
vomiting, calms palpitation of the heart but can 
also lead to tncnJal disturbances. When chewed, it 
strengthens the gums. Its bark is good for haemor¬ 
rhages and intestinal ulcers. The bark of the frankin- 
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cense-tree was often adulterated with that of the 
stone-pine, but the fraud could easily be detected; 
when burned, pine-resin smokes while frankincense 
bums with a flame. Apart from genuine medical 
science, frankincense is until now still of great im¬ 
portance in popular medicine and magic, cl. e.g. 
for Egypt, M. Meyerhof, Der Bazar der Drogen und 
Wohlgeriiehe in Kairo, in Archtv fur Wirlschafls- 
furschung iwi Orient, iii, 3/4. Berlin 19x8, 20a, and 
for North-West Africa, Helga Venzlaff, Der marohka- 
nische Drogcnhattdler und seine Ware, Wiesbaden 
1977, 67 

Bibliography : Dioscurides, De materia rnedi- 
ca, ed. M. NVellmann, i, Berlin 1907, 61-5 (= lib. 1 
68); La “ Materia midica" de Dioscorides, ii (Arabic 
tr.), ed. C. E. Dubler and E. Terds, Tetuin 1952, 
64-8; R 4 tl, tfuiel, xxi, tfaydardbAd 1388/1968, 
313-8 (no. 688); Die phartnakolog. Grundsdtu drs 
Abu Mansur ... Haraxn, tr. A. Ch. Achundow, 
Halle 1893, 250 f., 395 f.; Ibn al-DjaxzAr, Plimdd, 
ms. Ayasofya 3564, fol. 43a-b; Ibn SlnA, K&nttn, 
ed. BQlAk, i, 337 f-: BIrQnl, $aydala, ed. H. M. 
Sa'Id, Karachi 1973. Arabic text 324 f., 329 f., Eng. 
tr. 283, 291; Ibn Bikiarlgi), MustaHni, ms. Naples, 
Bibl. Naz. Ill, F. 65, fol. 56b; Ibn Hubal, Afu&&- 
tdrdt. ii, Haydar 4 b 3 d 1362, 107 f.; P. Gulgues, 
Les noms arabes dans Strapion, in JA, 10th ser., 
vol. v, 1905, s.v. Kunder (no. 323); Mnimorudes, 
Shark asmd 3 al-'ukkdr ed. M. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, 
no. x88; Ibn al-Bay^ir, Djdim «, Bul 5 k 1291, iv, 
83-6 — Leclerc, no. 1974; Yusuf b. ‘Umar, Mu'ta- 
mad, ed. M. al-StfeVi”, Beirut 13951^975, 434 - 6 . 
451; Suwaydl, Sim&l, ms. Paris ar. 3004, fol. 139b; 
Nuwayrf, Sthdya, xi, Cairo 1935, 299-301; D 5 wud 
a’-Antafcl, Tadhkira, Cairo 1371/1932, 273 f.; 
Tuhfoi al-ahbdb, ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 1934, 
no. 214; F. A. Flilckiger, Pharmahognosie des 
Pflament etches', Berlin 1891, 45 * 52 ; 1 . Low, Die 
Flora der Juden, i, 1928, 312*4; M. A. H. Ducros, 
Essai sur le droguier populaire arabe, Mdni. Inst. 
d'Egypie, xv, Cairo 1930. no. 204; The Medical 
formulary or Aqrdbddhln of al-h’indi, tr. M. Levey. 
Madison, etc. 1966. 329 f. (no. 271); W.Schmucker, 
Die pflanzlichc und mineraiische Materia rntdica 
im Fir dans al-hthtna des K AR ibn Sahl Rabban af- 
Jabari, Bonn 1969, nos. 651, 667; M. Ullmann, 
WKAS, i (1970), 83; ii (1974), 172 f. (with numer¬ 
ous supporting pieces of evidence). 

(A. Dietrich) 

LUBNAN, Arabic name of the Lebanon. The 
Lebanon belongs to the sphere of Arab culture and 
of Islamic civilisation It is also one of the compo¬ 
nents of the Christian world and of the French-speak¬ 
ing community. Created a state in 1920, it seeks its 
justification, as do all the countries of the con¬ 
temporary Near East, through the quest for a very 
ancient identity. With the prosperity of their mer¬ 
chants, with the Biblical symbol of the cedar on their 
flag, or with the violence of the civil war which broke 
out in 1973, the Lebanese are a part of the myths 
and realities of the peoples who, from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to Mesopotamia, have based their civilisa¬ 
tions on the patriarchal family, agriculture, the city, 
commerce and God. 

The modern State of the Lebanon was proclaimed 
of September 1920 by General Gouraud, High 
Commissioner of the French Republic to the Levant. 
Within the frontiers allotted to it, and which then 
earned it the title of “Greater Lebanon", it occupied 
an area estimated today as close to 10,450 km 1 , meas- 
suring uo more than 210 km from north to south, and 
with a breadth of 40 to 75 km from east to west. It 
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is bordered to the north and east by the Syrian Arab 
Republic, to the south by the State of Israel, and 
to the west it has an open coastline on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Like the muta$arri/iyya ol Mount Lebanon, 
the Ottoman sandiah which preceded it, dating from 
i86i,it took the name which had come to be attrib¬ 
uted, progressively, to the whole of the mountain 
range which stretches from the Nahr al-Kablr, in 
the north, to the Nahr Llt&nl, in the south; it 
contains, furthermore, part of Upper Galilee to the 
south, the central plain of the Bilfi* (the Coelesyria 
of Antiquity), and the western foothills of the Anti- 
Lebanon and of Mount Hermon. 

In implementation of Article 22 of the Treaty of 
Versailles which created the system of mandates, 
and of the Treaties of San Remo (25 April 1920) and 
ol Luusanne (24 June 1923) which officially brought 
about the end and the dismemberment of the Otto¬ 
man Empire, the Council of the League of Nations, 
with its decisions of 24 July and 29 September 1923, 
placed the Lebanon under a mandate entrusted to 
France. On 26 November 1941. General Catroux, on 
behalf of the leadership of Free France, recognised 
the Lebanon as "a sovereign and Independent State". 
In October 1943. following the election to the Presi¬ 
dency of the Republic of the Maronite Christian 
BishAra al-KliQr! and the appointment of the Sunni 
Muslim Riy&d al-$ulb as President of the Council of 
Ministers, the ministerial declaration of the new 
government affirmed, with all the ambiguity neces¬ 
sary to a compromise, that “the Lebanon is a home¬ 
land whose countenance is Arab, which will benefit 
richly from the civilisation of the Arabs." It became 
a member of the Arab League on the foundation 
of the latter in March 1945. 

Greater Lebanon had taken the name of the Leba¬ 
nese Republic when it was endowed, in 1926, with 
a constitution establishing a parliamentary and lib¬ 
eral regime. In 1943. when the Lebanese Govern¬ 
ment, with the support of public opinion, took its 
own destiny properly in hand, it set the seal on these 
institutions by means of the National Pact {al- 
MUJulk a1‘tiafani), a verbal accord which, in partic¬ 
ular, defined the division of the responsibilities of 
power between the different religious communities; 
it thus entrusted the Presidency of the Republic to 
a Maronite Christian, the Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers to a Sunni Muslim, and the Presidency of 
the Chamber of Deputies to a ShiS Muslim. Herein 
lies the heart of the problem. Under the cover of a 
constitutional regime inspired by the French Third 
Republic, Lebanese political and social life was to 
be regulated by a sectarian division of responsibi¬ 
lities, conforming to the development which it has 
experienced since the beginnings of Islam (see DfliM- 
Mlj and the changes that it had undergone in the 
Ottoman Empire in the period of the Tanfimdt [g.v.]. 
If the declaration of 1943 stated that the Lebanon 
is a “homeland” [xrafan) of Arab countenance, the 
Constitution made it a “nation" (utnma). To which 
structure was the action of the state therefore to 
respond ? 

Social culture imposes its norms here, digging 
its root into a very distant past; there is more of 
history in this than in all the “Phoenician" justifi¬ 
cations put forward today by the Christians, or in 
the unicity of civilisation to which the Muslims lay 
claim. 

Populated from the very dawn of history, the 
coast accommodated active ports, the memory of 
which has been perpetuated by the Biblical texts, 
and of which contemporary archaeology has revealed 
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Fig. I. Stages in administrative unification (after D. Chevaliier, La sociiU du Mont Lilian u I'epoque de la 

revolution indu&trUUe cn Europe. Paris 1971)- 

A. The historic regions: )». The Mountain inder the Sbihab family; C. Lebanon and the two 
tuPimnuifuiniHtii, 1843-61; D The Province of Mount I^banon in 186c. 
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ihc stages and the levels of habitation, such as those 
superimposed on more than three millenia of glories 
and disasters in the remarkable site of Byblos (Diu- 
bayl). Under the Roman domination and the rise of 
Mediterranean traffic which accompanied it, 30,000 
spectators could be accommodated in the immense 
hippodrome constructed in Tyre ($ur) and recently 
brought to light, excavations having begun in 
the 1960s. 

Shrouded by its forests and its rocks above the 
narrow coastal strip, the mountain was also pene¬ 
trated by man at a very early stage, as is shown 
by its Canaanite and Aramaic foponvms; its inhab¬ 


itants, probably fairly dispersed until the end of 
the ancient period, made a living through the ex* 
ploitaiioti of timber, transporting it on the first 
stage of the long route which led from Tyre and Sidon 
(Saydfl) to Asia, and through brigandage. The haunt 
of the gods worshipped by the cities of the coast, 
it also attracted pilgrims to shrines adjoining the 
ruins of temples built in the Roman period. 

After the mission of Muhammad, the Arab con¬ 
quest, by modifying the horizons and the nature 
! of power, gave rise to a different exploitation of 
' resources. While the narrow coastal plains, open to 
the sea and giving access to all ventures coming from 
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Fig. 1. The Lebanese Republic (after C. Dubar and S. Nasr, Us classes sociaJts au Ltban, Paris 1976). 
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the West, formed a passage hardly favourable to the 
prosperity of a sedentary life in tho absence cl se¬ 
curity, the Lebanon range became one of tho marches 
of western Syria where Muslim and Byzantine adver¬ 
saries confronted one another, perhaps through the 
intermediary action of unruly local inhabitants with 
an aptitude for warfare. Furthermore, the virtual 
autonomy enjoyed by those who had established 
themselves there was favourable to the maintenance 
and development of heterodox and minority religious 
tendencies. 

On the western slope of a mountain already 
largely deforested, between its first escarpment dis¬ 
sected by deep gorges and its high calcareous pla¬ 
teaus of the north or its ridges to the south, con¬ 
ditions for agriculture and human settlement were 
particularly favourable at altitudes between 900 and 
1,500 metres, since here erosion had uncovered soft 
and fertile strata of chalk. Sandstone, marl, clay 
and basalt rock provide a more open relief in this 
area, where the climate is temperate, the air salu¬ 
brious and water plentiful. Annual rainfall at this 
altitude in fact reaches levels of between 1,000 
and 1,500 mm; most of the rainfall occurs from No¬ 
vember to March, but, during the summer season, the 
high calcareous surfaces retain the water which they 
have absorbed over the winter in the form of snow. 
The Lebanese mountain range is well-irrigated at a 
latitude where water is rare, because it stops the 
humid air currents coming in from the west; it forms 
a barriage between the sea and the steppe. Behind the 
sheer eastern face, the inland depression of the Bik 5 f 
£f.o.] becomes much more dry; climatic contrasts are 
accentuated; the Mediterranean littoral is replaced 
by the Syrian plains which stretch beyond Anti- 
Lebanon. The BifcA* was the wheat-growing region 
to which the mountain people came in search of 
part of their cereal requirements; as a result, It 
became a disputed territory because, as an enclave 
also penetrated by nomads, it became a prey to the 
rival and destructive aspirations of distinguished 
families who sought to impose their control on the 
mountain region, and of those who governed in 
Damascus. 

Over the centuries, the mountain people con¬ 
structed and maintained walls of dry stone to retain 
the arable soil on the slopes, thereby establishing 
narrow fields which were arranged in successive 
and horizontal layers; these were put to full use 
when the farmers became capable of developing the 
cultivation of the vine, the olive and the mulberry. 
This remarkable and intricate system of terracing was 
an eloquent testimony to the need for regulating 
work communally in order to guarantee that of each 
participant, not only because they were subject—not 
without legal disputes—to the easements of rights 
of way, of distribution of water and of crop rotation, 
but also because the security of each element depend¬ 
ed on the maintenance of the whole. 

The men who constructed and cultivated these 
terraces were organised according to the two inodes 
of grouping fundamental throughout this historical 
milieu: the patriarchal family and the religious com¬ 
munity. Social life was at first determined by a sys¬ 
tem which sanctioned marriages within the frame¬ 
work of paternal parentage to form a patriarchal 
family which was turned in upon itself and of which 
the identity was established through a patrilineal 
genealogy and through references to a more or less 
legendary ancestor. Within this context, the family 
group found expression for its defensive reflexes 
(“my brother and 1 against the son of my paternal 


uncle, my paternal uncle's son and 1 against the 
stranger"), its obligations towards neighbouring 
family groups and its dependent relationships with 
more powerful families. In fact, the nature of its 
internal constitution did nothing to prevent, in the 
field of exterior contacts, the forging of links of 
solidarity and the establishment of hierarchies; 
the role of the latter was still significant in the igth 
century among the families of the mountain region. 
This system, largely pre-Islamic in its origins, was 
adapted to different types of economic and political 
organisation, arriving progressively at its fullest 
expression during the Islamic period, in this moun¬ 
tainous milieu—it should be stressed—just as among 
the Arab tribes, nomadic, sedentary or sedentarised, 
of which the conquest did nothing more than estab¬ 
lish norms within the general cultural ambience. 
Thus it was not confined to one religious community, 
but common to all, even though it underwent 
evolutions and variations in the course of the cen- 
tures; furthermore, the identifying marks of social 
culture which it entailed, and the experience of 
which was vigorously maintained through the every¬ 
day vocabulary of the Arabic language, were shared 
by the mountain people with their entire human 
environment, with the inhabitants of the interior 
as with those of the coast, and with those of the towns 
as with those of the plain. 

However, the higher collective consciousness 
relied for its support on something beyond this or¬ 
ganisation, which could only engender unstable coa¬ 
litions between separate and rival agnate groups; 
it became crystallised at the level of a religious 
community which ascribed itself to a universalism of 
divine essence and thereby corresponded to a unitary 
aspiration where the social body ideally expressed 
its instinct for survival in its cultural identity 
and through its willingness to transcend personal 
interest. Islam was the perfect response to this need, 
while allowing the survival under its protection of 
other revealed religions which had proved satisfac¬ 
tory. While each religious community transcended 
the divisions of the family groups which composed it 
by uniting the latter in a common faith, the different 
communities become juxtaposed in their turn in a 
hierarchy imposed by Islamic law’, analogous, in fact, 
to that which proceeded from tho structure of society. 
The effects of this situation were to a great extent 
accentuated by tho schisms and heresies provoked by 
the fragmentation of each of the great monotheistic 
religions into tendencies, different interpretations, 
communions, liturgies, doctrinal and judicial schools, 
themselves forming fairdHf (sing, fd'ifa), pos¬ 
sessing their own distinctive characteristics in the 
service of the one God, and even exacerbating them 
in the course of continual confrontations between the 
communities. The historical ambiguity of the Leba¬ 
non, as compared with other groupings of the region, 
consists in the fact that it was constructed cu the 
banding together of minorities to form a majority. 

How did the distribution of those who fostered 
their idiosyncracies in this mountain refuge develop ? 
The reply to this question is one of the keys to the 
progressive definition of "the Lebanon" by its 
own inhabitants. It is not to be easily answered, 
however, first because our information on the popu¬ 
lation during the mediaeval period is still fragmen¬ 
tary and uncertain, furthermore because hypotheses 
on this subject have been exploited to develop falla¬ 
cious or emotional claims which have served to jus¬ 
tify community and political choices in contemporary 
Lebanon, with consequences that have not been 
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solely doctrinal. Passions are aroused and polemic 
erupts as soon as it becomes necessary to determine 
the appellation, past or present, of this mountain 
chain overhanging the Mediterranean, with the 
vindication or negation of claims of affiliation with 
the populations settled there, whose origins, in fact, 
are so often lost in the obscurity of time and in succes¬ 
sive human migrations. The controversy continues 
when the effort is made to define the society and 
personality of this region in the Ottoman period, with 
incantatory references to the Occident or to the 
Orient, the whole being a splendid mental and verbal 
confusion of all the ideological and academic models. 
Genuine scientific endeavour has suffered from these 
practices; on the other haul, their analysis makes 
for a better understanding of the mentalities in¬ 
volved and of their significance in the Lebanese 

context. 

In the context of each religions group, the collec¬ 
tive imagination and, consequently, the emotional 
outlook of the community arc nourished by accounts 
of the origins of the group. In the case of the Maronite 
Christians, they have appeared to be nil the more 
important in the Ottoman and contemporary periods 
because they have explained, or justified, their 
geographical and huroau association with the an¬ 
cient and Biblical designation of “Lebanon", and 
the extension of the latter over the whole of the 
country. The stages in the mental realisation of this 
territorial appropriation are instructive. In the 
16th and 17th centuries, following the epic and 
liturgical work ol the bishop Dobra'll b. Kila'l, one 
of the preoccupations of the Maronite chroniclers, 
in particular of the patriarch IstifSn al-Duwaybl, had 
been to arrange and give shape to stories of monks 
who had lived as recluses in the canyons of the Ka- 
digija under the patronage of the saint Martin—or 
as successors to the patriarch YQbanna Mir On— and 
had exercised a ministry among the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood These authors also insisted on the 
cohesion of the community around their patriarch and 
on their obedience to the orthodoxy of the Roman 
Church, which consolidated relations with Catholic 
Europe at a time when the Maconites were extending 
their territorial base in central Lebanon, coming into 
conflict with authority and encountering various spir¬ 
itual and economic trends. To hagiography and to 
annals perpetuating the consciousness of the Maio- 
nite community, there may be added, especially 
since the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 
20th centuries, the exploitation of scholarly works 
with a view to laying claim to a very distant past. 
Thus the Jesuit priest Henri Laminens had taken 
up again the study of the “Mardaltes" (cf. E/\ s.v.), 
a Tather mysterious people which he believed could 
have established roots in northern Lebanon after 
Byzantium had diverted its religious turbulence into 
opposition to the Muslims, and Maronite authors 
recognised once more some of their ancestors there, 
even though these last were tarnished by heterodoxy. 
However, a question then had to be answered: in 
relation to Islam and to the “Arabs", wa» this 
population to be regarded us allogenous or indige¬ 
nous? The construction of a national past, con¬ 
ceived as an uninterrupted chain of events, also led 
Christian authors to claim kinship with the Phoeni¬ 
cians, as they saw in this approach the best inter¬ 
pretation of implantation in time and space. 

The monuments which the Crusaders left behind 
at Tripoli, Beirut and Sidon and on the foothills 
of the mountain, constitute for their part evidence 
for those passions which appropriate this past or 


reject it. Leaving aside sentimental and political 
reactions, it is nevertheless legitimate to wonder 
with what populations the "Franks" really came into 
contact. In the central and northern parts of the 
mountain, it seems very probable that the dominant 
tonality was then provided by a population that was 
either ShiH or influenced by Shiism. Thus when the 
Mamluks, operating from Damascus in the name of 
orthodox Sunnism, sought, in 704/1305. to recall 
where the power of the state was situated and to 
which community it belonged, it was against these 
rawa/id (sing, rajifc), “people of dissent" or "re¬ 
cusants", as Ibn Tayroiyya condemned them, that 
I they launched in the direction of Kisraw&u their 
victorious and devastating campaigns. This disper¬ 
sion of the Shl'is was favourable to an influx of 
Maronite population, moving in from the north, 
and to an extension of the authority of distinguished 
Druze families [see uurOz] around the Qharb and 
the £hflf. The chronicle of Saiib b. Yabyi, written 
in the 15th century, clearly shows how the hierarchy 
of the family groups became established on the 
mountain by means of the fiscal and military or¬ 
ganisation of the Muslim states (the system of ikta c 
under the MamlOks, to be replaced by the mukifa't 1 
under the Ottomans). It was in this encounter be¬ 
tween a population ol settlers and an authority 
which derived its administrative legality from the 
centre of Sunni power and its structure from social 
culture that there was established the “Govern¬ 
ment of the Druzes" which European travellers dis¬ 
covered in the Ottoman period, and where one of the 
axes of the modern Lebanon progressively took shape. 

With the dangers posed by the Franks and Mongols 
removed, the Ottoman conquest of Syria in 1516 
was. in fact, a decisive moment for this mountain 
region. It had ceased to be a disputed frontier; 
it became a centre for access which, for all its un¬ 
doubted difficulty, was situated at the meeting-point 
of the great land and maritime communications routes 
of the vast imperial Ottoman federation. Its inhabit¬ 
ants found in this the opportunity to develop their 
own activities, and thereby, also the means of af¬ 
firming their own originality. The Ottoman regime 
favoured the expansion of regional networks for the 
relaying of long distance trade; the mountain people 
were thus able to obtain improved profit from their 
cultivated terraces, producing grapes and oil, and 
especially silk in the central regions, cotton and 
tobacco in the south. Their outlets were initially 
the local centres of manufacture and consumption. 
Damascus and Aleppo being the wading customers. 
Major commerce radiated from these inland terminals, 
both on interior routes and towards the coastal ports, 
Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon, which put them in contact 
with cabotage traffic plying between Palestine and 
Anatolia and with Egypt, the Maghrib and the ports 
of Christian Europe, Marseilles in particular, whose 
merchants, consuls and agents joined together in con¬ 
ducting their business under the system of capitu¬ 
lations [see imtiyAzat}. 

As a mainstay of tho power of the sultanate which 
was maintained through control of the towns and 
the plains, Sunni society first put down its roots 
in the centres for the radiation of religion, justice 
and authority. In the tone studied here, the Sunnis 
were located principally in the ports, the coastal 
plains and the Bika 4 ; the dignitaries of Sidon under¬ 
took with those of Damascus rich exchanges in the 
form of merchandise, marriages and spiritual brother¬ 
hood, while Moroccans were to be recorded in the- 
genealogies of Beiruti families. The old communities 
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of the Melkite Church of Antioch also shared in the 
revival of the cities and the development of the 
plains; in 1724. their fragmentation into two hier¬ 
archies, one of them "orthodox** and remaining 
under the jurisdiction of Constantinople, the other 
"catholic" and bowing, amid controversy, to that 
of Rome, bore witness to the effects of the milieu 
in which they reasserted their vitality. Between 
the "Greek Orthodox" monastery of Balamand 
(formerly the Cistercian Belmont) and the olive 
plantations of the Kura, to the south of Tripoli, 
and, on the other hand, the agricultural development 
which grew up around the "Greek Catholic" mon¬ 
astery of Saint Saviour, Davr al-.Muidjalla?, on 
land dominated by the £i unlj ul5t Druxe family, 
these two rites also maintained monasteries such as 
that of Shuwayr, where a printing press was installed 
during the first half of the 18th century, in this 
centre of Christianity which the Kisrawfln and the 
Matn were to become. 

Between the Djabal Lubiu'm to the north and the 
Djabal al*S})uf to the south, the movement of 
Maronite population towards the south of the moun¬ 
tain effectively turned this region into a religious 
focal point, an agricultural rone accessible to com¬ 
merce, and formed mufcdfa l dl administered by families 
of Maronite sday&fts within the context of the "Gov¬ 
ernment of the Druzes", the hukm Qiabal 
wa-Kiirtut'iin of the local chroniclers. Forces which 
came into contact here also clashed. The Jesuits had 
sent their first missionaries to the Levant two decades 
alter the Council of Trent, and they had assumed 
direction ol the seminary founded in Romo, in 1584, 
for the training of young Maronite*. It was therefore 
no paradox that the communities of oriental rite at¬ 
tached to Rome were among the first to feel the im¬ 
pact caused by the renewal of religious activity in 
Europe and contributed to its repercussions. Under 
the influence of the Holy See, the Maronite Church 
underwent a movement of reconstruction which af 
fected monasticism and the hierarchy, and a number 
of synods, including that of I.uwayza in 173 s . had 
to be convened for the new rules to be discussed, 
accepted and imposed. Betlcr organised, it acquired 
material strength through the donations and wakfs 
of which it was the beneficiary; monasteries became 
institutions of education where, alongside liturgical 
Syriac, the Arabic language was cultivated as a 
means ol insiructing the faithful and of better 
understanding the sacred texts. The milieu regained 
its rights through the use of Arabic and the social 
structure; thereby, the Maronite Church "natural¬ 
ised" its western elements. By virtue of the authority 
of its patriarch and the work of its monks on tlic 
popular level, its influence in the community grow 
in comparison to that wielded by the mukala'a&te, 
the title born by members of families responsible 
for the levying of a contractual tax on a district, 
mukafa c a. 

Among the dignitaries (atydn) of old Marouilc 
Hock, some advanced in the echelons of the eccle* 
.'iastical hierarchy, whilst others acquired the title 
of honorary consul in dealings with the representa¬ 
tives of the king of France; but the maintenance of 
their power derived from their role in the Ottoman 
fiscal system. After their conquest of Syria in 1516, 
the Ottomans had retained the administrative divi¬ 
sions of the mountain region, following the example 
of their predecessors and on the basis of the ethnic 
distribution; the north belonged to the ttildyet of 
Tripoli, the centre and the south, where the "Govern¬ 
ment of the Dimes" hold sway, to that of Damascus. 


In 1660, in the wake of campaigns which the Porte 
had been obliged to conduct in order to suppress the 
rebellious ambitions ol the Druze amirs of the leading 
family of tbe Ma*n, a new pa&alik, whose governor 
resided at Sidon, was created to ensure better con¬ 
trol of the Druzes and the Maronites. Detached from 
that of Damascus, its territory included the central 
and southern part of the Lebanese range and northern 
Palestine; however, the pasha of Damascus retained 
seniority over those of Tripoli and Sidon. The latter 
made no attempt to exercise direct authority over a 
mountain range that was difficult of access and in¬ 
habited by well-organised groups; in coalman with 
the usual practice of the Ottoman administration, 
they relied on local leaders for the levying and submis¬ 
sion of the tribute, the most tangible sign of the 
sultan's power. In doing so, they were obliged, 011 
the regional level, to adapt themselves to the struc¬ 
ture and hierarchy of this society so as to utilise 
it in a manner favourable to the maintenance of their 
control, expression and assurance of the sovereignty 
of the Porte, even though the latter was far away and 
incapable of applying consistent coercion. 

The principal tax, the miri, was linked to the 
primacy of agricultural production; it was therefore 
levied on produce. It was farmed out and the lease¬ 
holder was subject to annual confirmation: the 
amir — or sometimes two or three ainin simulta¬ 
neously—entrusted with this role belonged to the 
family of the Ma c tt from the time of the Ottoman con¬ 
quest to tne last quarter of the ryth century, then to 
that of the ShihAb. The delegation ol this authority 
consequently led to the pre-eminence of one family 
over the others, au«l of one amir over his kinsmen; 
the latter was obliged to lead a life of constant du¬ 
plicity in order to reconcile the rules imposed oil 
him by his social milieu with the obligation to hand 
over revenue to the imperial financial chest and thus 
retain his post. According to the total sums deter¬ 
mined by the Porte and demanded by the padja, each 
war it was his duty to divide the amounts to be levied 
between the responsible for collect¬ 

ing the tax from the miikifa < it under his jurisdiction. 
The "Great Prince", the translation adopted by 
European travellers for the title of al-amir al-kabU, 
also took the title of al-h>tkim to assert his authority 
in the ftukm Djahai of-^Aii/ va-Kisrawan. Following 
the example of the controlling family, those senior 
families which exercised authority over others, and 
whose members were the most important land- 
owners, took responsibility for the collection of rents 
in the mukata'at, where their social and proprietorial 
power was thus guaranteed: but in the effort to exert 
and retain their authority, the mufrita c a*liis wore 
themselves out in internal rivalries, which were the 
visible results of the division of society into jux¬ 
taposed and opposing groups, and which were revived 
by tho ambitious and intrigues of the sultan’s re¬ 
presentatives. Thus in 1711, near the village of c Ayn 
DAi.’i, tho lyavsl faction of the amir Haydar Shihab 
crushed the Yemeni iaction; in order to establish 
more firmly tlir supremacy ol the Shihab, amir 
HaydAr then proceeded to make anew division of the 
mufulta'dl among powerful families, strengthening 
some of them and weakening others. But the Porte 
was also capable of dismissing amirs [see ijays 
‘xvlLm]. Kays and Yaman in the Ottoman period]. 

School text-books appeal to tbe consciousness 
of present-day Lebanese through the history of two 
"heroes", the amir Fakhr al-Din II Ma c u ifl.ti.] and 
the drnir Bashir II Shih.ib [f.i'.J, who contributed 
to the vision of independence for their country in 
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a unitary fashion that transcended iiiv Lions and sec¬ 
tional interests. Both of them, one at the beginning 
of the 17th century, the other at the beginning of 
the 19th, exercised authority of a power and extent 
that had hitherto been unknown in the region; while 
exploiting the weakness and rivalries of the Turkish 
governors, they also looked for support to those states 
which, in the Mediterranean basin, testified to the 
regenerated power of Europe. But on each occasion, 
the Porte succeeded in frustrating their ambitions. 
When the Druze Fafchr ai Din, with this son *AII, took j 
steps to expand his amirate and to render it autono- 1 
mous, the Ottomans resistea him with the same deter¬ 
mination that they had shown in suppressing Shi'ism 
in the interior of their empire and in combatting 
Safawid Persia on their eastern frontiers. Fakhr al- 
DIn, forced to take refuge at the court of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany in rorc, returned in r6x8, but was 
finally captured near Djazzin and sent to Istanbul 
where he was executed in 1635. In a totally different 
historical context, the amir Bashir II ShihSb also j 
died in Istanbul, in 1850, but of old age, after he 
had l>een forced to abdicate his power in 1840, when 
the Ottoman government, undertaking r. programme 
of political reform and driving the Egyptian troops of 
Muhammad ‘Air out of Syria, refused to renew hi* ap¬ 
pointment. However, for more than a half-century, 
from 1788 to 1840, he had thrown all the force of his , 
strong personality into giving the people of the 
Lebanese range a unity of purpose. To this end, he 
followed the policy of his predecessors which con- 1 
sisted in adding to the territory of the “Government j 
of the Druses’’, belonging to the pashailk of Sidon, ! 
that of the land of Djubayl, north of the river Mu'- I 
amaltayn, which was a dependency of the paskaHkoi I 
Tripoli; he demoted the leading mu&mataflfs, like i 
the Druze shaykh Bashir Dj mi bal/if [see DjanbulatI. 1 
and made use of the support of the Maroniles, who 
had become the largest community in the mountain 
region. But as the intermediary of a fiscal system 
which became more and more oppressive, and sub¬ 
jected to the coercions of Muhammad ‘AH during 
the presence in Syria from 183J to 1840 of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s Egyptian army, I15 left hi* country in a state 
of full-scale revolt on the part of the mountain 
people. This led to the elimination of the greater 
of the “old style" dignitaries, since the central 
Ottoman power, in seeking to reassert its control, 
struck at the leadership first; his departure spelt 
the dissolution of a system. 

What situation was discovered by the Porte, when 
it re-established its authority with the suppor! of 
a British military expedition and reformed it through 
its policy of Tan fundi} Since the beginning of 
Ottoman domination, the active centre of Syria had 
shifted from (lie east towards the west; Lebanese 
overtures towards Mediterranean Europe and the 
demographic growth which had enabled tire Maroni- 
tes to spread from the north to the south of the moun¬ 
tain had worked in favour of this orientation and 
had benefited from it. However, in this material, 
human and religious context, arboriculture, pro¬ 
ducing timber in commercial quantities, had been 
considerably developed to the detriment of edible 
crops; at the beginning of the 19th century, the 
cereals which the mountain people harvested from 
their soil were sufficient to feed them for only three 
or four months of the year, the remainder having 
to be bought. The need to guarantee their subsistence 
thus put them into still further dependence on the 
Turkish governors who controlled the fertile plains; 
although the niwirs attempted to remedy this 


necessity by a permanent extension of their influence 
over the FJika', their efforts were in vain. On the 
other hand, commercial exchanges turned the moun¬ 
tain range into a zone of monetary circulation, 
and its economic development affected favourably 
its population growth; but, at the end of the 18th 
century and during the first four decades of the 19th, 
increasing pressure of taxation, linked to the effects 
of Ottoman monetary manipulations, had caused 
u massive depletion of financial resources and led 
to an impoverishment which was all the more 
powerfully-felt because the cultivable areas of the 
mountain had reached a point of demographic 
saturation in terms of the development possibilities 
of the period. This in turn led to social tensions be¬ 
tween, on the one hand, the tnti/<ala c adji<i, themselves 
impoverished aud weakened by the policies of amir 
Bashir II and by their own numbers and rivalries, and 
on the other, the tenant farmers who found it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to cope with increasing taxes and 
rents on contracting land space. On the Maronitc side, 
the enfccblement of the nobility [a l yan) led to a 
regrouping in the framework of the community under 
the leadership of the clergy, with resulting profit 
to the latter’s role. On the side of the Druzes, who 
had not experienced the same demographic increase, 
and >vlio therefore were subjected to the continuing 
influx of Christian population simultaneously with 
the renewal of economic nnd political activity in 
Europe, there was a contrary regrouping behind the 
major traditional families, the social backbone of 
the community; a migratory movement also took 
place towards the Syrian interior, towards the fciaw- 
rii'i [q.v.']. Social tension thus also led to community 
confrontations in the “mixed areas" which were 
inhabited by Druzes and Christians; the dashes 
which ensued were a part of the general' unrest which 
affected Syria in this period. 

With the regulations of 1842 and 1845, the Porte 
Imposed a new administrative system which gave 
preferential terms to the Christian population but re¬ 
tained the division of the mountain, the northern part 
being entrusted to a Christian kiVimakdtn and the 
southern to a Druse ka'iimkam; both were functiona¬ 
ries placed under the authority of the Turkish gov¬ 
ernor who was now resident in Beirut, and were as¬ 
sisted by a council “like those which already exist 
at all points of the empire". It was the renewal im¬ 
posed by changes in Europe that was manifested be¬ 
hind these modifications, behind new forms of inter¬ 
vention by representatives of European powers in 
Lebanon, especially behind the activities of the con¬ 
suls of France and Great Britain posted to Beirut. 
This port was regularly visited by steamships after 
1835; although the major cities of the interior under¬ 
went a crisis in their activities, it was the major re¬ 
gional beneficiary oi the expansion in trade, espec¬ 
ially after 1650, when its commercial affairs followed 
the rhythm of western economic trends, and the 
changes in the ’aws of property ownership introduced 
into the Ottoman empire (confirmed by the KUatt-i 
Hum Ay Cm of 18 February 1856) stimulated the 
development of new commercial and financial enter¬ 
prises Its population grew and diversified, especially 
in its Christian components (6,000 inhabitants at 
the beginning of the 19th century, 60,000 in 1860, 
130,000 in iom). In the mountain region, industrial 
initiative was introduced by the breach, who in¬ 
stalled new systems for the spinning of silk: they 
diverted deliveries of cocoons for the benefit of 
their establishments, thus breaking the links between 
the small-holders and the influential families and 
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thereby contributing further to the decline of the 
latter. These economic changes, while favouring 
the prosperity of those who were the intermediaries, 
chief among whom were the Christians, had an 
adverse effect on the disadvantaged communities 
and led to aggravation of social and religious ten¬ 
sions. In 1859, an agrarian revolt saw peasants in 
conflict with shaykhs in Maronite KisrawAn. How¬ 
ever, the Christians benefited overall from these 
transformations, while Muslims and Druses were, 
overall, prevented from playing any part; claiming 
the ••equality" promised by the reforms, reinforcing 
the status of the community with the support of | 
France and of the Roman Church, profiting from , 
a European expansion which both rivalled and domi¬ 
nated the traditional economy of the Near East 
—all these activities on the part of the Christians 
were in the eyes of the Muslims crimes committed by j 
a people whom they had never ceased to despise, In 
opposition to their past supremacy and to their pres¬ 
ent existence. An incident in May i860 touched off ! 
conflict between Druzes and Christians, and was fol¬ 
lowed by massacres of Christians In the "mixed areas" 
and in Damascus. To limit intervention by the Euro¬ 
pean powers, the Turks restored order in the most 
brutal fashion; however, this did not prevent the 
arrival in Beirut of a French expeditionary force, 
which Napoleon III had also sent for the purpose of 
furthering the Mediterranean and Arab aspects of 
his policy. 

The result o! these events, of the presence of 
French troops until June i86r, and of the negotia¬ 
tions held between the Porte, France, Great Britiau, 
Austria, Prussia and Russia, was the creation 
of a province of Mount Lebanon. Administrative 
unity was thus confirmed by law. Although it was 
nothing more than a iandiat or rnulafarrijiyya, the 
agreement signed at Pera on 9 June r86s made it clear 
that: "The Lebanon wili be administered by a Chris¬ 
tian governor appointed by the Sublime Porte and 
responsible directly to it.” The Porte laid down the 
condition that this Christian governor be chosen from 
among the non* Lebanese subjects of the Sultan. The 
majority of the population of the new province was 
Christian; order was maintained by its own police 
force and it was the beneficiary of a special fiscal 
system; it included neither Beirut, nor Tripoli, nor 
Sidon, but its links with Beirut developed continuous¬ 
ly to their mutual enrichment in economic and human 
terms. Although its relatively autonomous status was 
guaranteed by the signature of five European powers, 
Mount Lebanon was none the less included in the 
general administrative modernisation of tho Otto¬ 
man empire; the abolition of the ancient privileges 
of the ntukafa'a&ls, the judicial equality of the 
Muslim and Christian communities, the representa¬ 
tion of these communities on the wndj/is which 
advued the governor, all these corresponded to the 
general conditions applied to tho administration 
of provinces as laid down by the law of 1864. 

Beirut and Mount Lebanon were the centres of 
important movements in terms of products, people 
and ideas. The economic expansion introduced from 
the West was most dearly marked by the develop¬ 
ment of sericulture under the control of the city of 
Lyons, the capital of the industry; French participa¬ 
tion in companies formed for the construction from 
Beirut to Damascus of a carriageable highway (1863), 
later of a railway line (1895); the extension of the 
port of Beirut: the architectural improvement of 
this town; and the founding of banks and trading 
houses. The increase in population and social pres¬ 


sures led to waves of emigration towards Egypt and 
the Americas. The Arab literary renaissance, the 
nahiia [ q.v .J, expressed awareness of these encounters; 
besides the education provided by the Syrian Pro¬ 
testant College, founded in 1866 under the auspices 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, and by the 
Jesuit University of St. Joseph (1881). the pedagogic 
and literary activities of the muWIim Bufrus al* 
Bustfinl [see al-bustAk! in StippL] and of numerous 
other writers, journalists and scholars led to a 
crystallisation oi consciousness in the confrontation 
with all the human, spiritual and geographical 
dimensions which had been brought into play, and 
in posing the problem of the affirmation of the 
personality amid all these transformations. But 
although for many of the initiators of this intellectual 
revival the fact of belonging to a rommon civilisation 
was something that must transcend religions differ¬ 
ences, ambiguities none the less survived at all levels 
of cultural awareness, since the idea of nationhood 
proposed by Europe was balanced, on the one hand, 
by a "Lebnnonist" conception, especially among the 
Maronites, an Arab ideal foe a uniting of energies 
going beyond community distinctions, and on the 
other, by an Ottomanist faction for whom the Otto¬ 
man Slate was* the quarantee of Islamic civilisation 
in the face of western domination. In 1911, Sjiakib 
Arsttn fought the Italians in Libya alongside the 
Turks; in June 1913, the Arab Congress, convened 
in Paris, proposed a decentralisation for the benefit 
of the different Arab provinces. 

The war and the defeat of the Ottomans in 1918 
gave aa impetus to Lebanese development. Three 
Lebanese delegations, including one led by the Maro- 
nite patriarch, attended the Peace Conference to 
claim from it the maintenance and even the expansion 
of their territories. In 1920, the French military inter¬ 
vention against the Arab Kingdom of amir Fayyal 
permitted the creation of the State of Greater Leba¬ 
non which was placed under a mandate entrusted to 
France. This state was established around a Christian, 
mainly Maronite, nucleus, which constituted a 
majority, although all the other lands of Arab 
culture were populated predominantly by Muslims. 
But the former province of Mount Lebanon was 
expanded with the addition of Beirut, Sidon, Tripoli, 
c AkkSr, the BikA c , the WAdI al-Tayni and the Djabal 
‘Aiuil where Sunni and SJiFI Muslims were present 
in large numbers. This situation aroused two princi¬ 
pal attitudes: on the one hand, the Christians hud 
no intention of accepting a position of inferiority 
in a Republic of which they considered themselves 
the architects; on the other, the Muslims speculated 
as to what their states was to be within a political 
entity which had not been founded according 
to their aspirations. Numerous factors came into 
play in this context, in particular: the nature of 
groupings and relationships in the community frame¬ 
works or the political parties; demography, increas¬ 
ingly favourable to the Muslims; the question of abil¬ 
ity to cope with all the necessities of the modern 
world; and the economic roic and the place of manual 
labour, not only in terms of the different social 
levels but also in terms of the communities. While 
some SjjFI leaden, were quite prepared to throw in 
their lot with the system, the ruling circles and 
the populace of the Sunni community expressed 
strong reservations and they took the opportunity 
of showing where their feelings lay at the time ol 
the 1925 revolt. However, a compromise was devised, 
one of its principal Suiuil initiators being RiyAd al- 
Sulh; in i 93 <* it was agreed, following Franco-Syrian 
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and Franco* Lebanese negotiations, that the Lebanon 
would continue to exist within its present frontiers 
and would retain the representation of the communi¬ 
ties which had been confirmed by its parliamentary 
constitution. In 1943, the National Pact, already 
mentioned, was a decisive factor in the Muslim 
adhesion to the Lebanese identity. In March 1945. 
the Lebanon was among the founders of the League 
of Arab States. 

Under all the presidents of the Republic who have 
succeeded one another since independence (Bishara 
al-KfcOrl 1943 * 52 . Kamil Sham'un i 952 - 8 t Pu* 5 d 
Sfc ih&b 1958*64, Charles Hilu 1964-70, Sulaymiu 
Faran&iyya 1970*6, IlySs Sarkis 1976-82), each 
serious crisis has renewed the fragmentation of the 
communities, but has also revealed the growth of a 
Ix'bancse consciousness among the majority of a 
population which has become accustomed to living 
in the framework of the Lebanese State. In February 
1958, many Muslims greeted with enthusiasm news 
of the foundation of the United Arab Republic; 
but while bloody civil unrest engulfed the country 
between May and September of the same year and 
provoked, in the international and Arab context, 
the landing of American troops on 17 July in appli¬ 
cation of the Eisenhower Doctrine, the programme 
of reforms instituted under the presidency of General 
Fu* 5 d ShihAb was accompanied by the emergence 
of a genuine Muslim Lebanonism. At the same time, 
KamAI DjunbalSt, as much in his capacity as an 
aristocratic Druze of the Shut as in his role as leader 
of a socialist movement, appealed to a fundamentally 
Lebanese patriotism in his effort to bring the country 
into the bosom of Arab solidarity. The Sunni leaders 
and the Muslims as a whole were placed in the reality 
of the Lebanese state as a cadre for the future, but 
they demanded institutional reforms which would 
give greater recognition to their numbers and to their 
talents in the control of the Lobanon. In a state 
where all civil life is defined by the fact of belonging 
to a religious community, this claim was supported 
on the basis of modifications arising from the demo¬ 
graphic separation. It is, in fact, the Muslim popula¬ 
tions that have increased most rapidly; this develop¬ 
ment is most clearly marked within the Muslim 
community, the most disadvantaged in the country*, 
which has become the most numerous. The gJjM 
labour force has therefore tended to leave the im¬ 
poverished rural zones of eastern and southern 
Lebanon, the precise areas where Israeli raids have 
contributed to the acceleration of the migration, 
to seek work in the expanding industrial zones of 
the Beirut region. A social problem has thus pro¬ 
longed the process of political demand and demo¬ 
graphic change; this has been reflected in the actions 
of the political parties of the Left, who have also 
sought, in a similar manner, to channel the discontent 
of the peasants of the north whose agitation, since 
X970, has been directed against the major landowners 
nud has called into question the authority of the 
state. They have also acquired, through their new 
militancy, a stronger “Muslim aspect". 

This evolution has conic about in a period of 
economic growth whose profits have been most un¬ 
evenly distributed. Since 1967, the ascending curve 
of the Lebanese economy has followed that of the in¬ 
creased wealth of the Near East as a whole; petro¬ 
dollars, "Arab" assets which are essentially the 
property of Muslims, have been invested in Lebanese 
banks, of which the majority are controlled by Chris¬ 
tians. At the same time, the Lebanon has not only 
counted on the resources deriving from its “services", 


but also on those produced by its industry, which has 
undergone a vigorous expansion in the suburbs of 
Beirut and Tripoli, exporting 80% of its production 
to Arab markets. While Lebanese technicians and 
businessmen, including Christians at the higher eche¬ 
lons. have taken the opportunity of practising their 
skills in the developing Arab countries, the contracted 
labour force in the construction industry of Beirut 
is of Syrian origin; thus, through its recent economic 
development, the Lebanon has become still more in¬ 
tegrated into the life and destiny of the Arab world. 

Paradoxically, this situation has been cruelly 
underlined since 1973 by the internal consequences 
of the recession of the western economy, for the 
Lebanon has also remained closely linked to the 
latter; the extension of social malaise has rendered 
political demands more bitter and has accentuated 
the impact of the Palestinian presence. This dates 
from 1948 (the foundation of the State of Israel), but 
it has only begun to pose a real problem to the author¬ 
ity of the Lebanese State since 1967, when the Pales¬ 
tinians consolidated their political orientation 
and took on the role of an armed organisation. Now, 
while the Palestinians exist alongside other Lebanese 
groups in a structure consistent with the norms of 
Arab society, and while they have exploited the Ib- 
eral Lebanese regime to act, as independently as is 
possible, towards invoking the solidarity of the 
Arab nation, they have none the less remained very 
! distinct from the remainder of the population, since 
they lay claim to a land which is not the Lebanon. 
The sovereignty of the Lebanese state has suffered as 
a result of their miliUry activities in the frontier 
regions of the south and, consequently, as a result 
of repeated Israeli incursions; but, besides the mem¬ 
bers of the front of progressive parties, all Muslims 
have felt sympathetic to their cause and have often 
offered them support in internal political action. 

The resentment at this situation felt by the 
Christians, and especially by their Maronite majority, 
has been channelled by the Lebanese Phalanges. 
, Although of Arabic language and culture, the Chris¬ 
tian population has developed and rediscovered an 
isolationist complex in an Arab world where the 
movement towards secularisation tends to work to 
the advantage of the institutions of the majority, 
i.e. the Muslims and where, equally, politically 
active movements have been mobilised in the name 
of Islamic ideals. This sense of insecurity has also 
been shared by those business circles which, while 
reaping the benefits of trading with the Arab coun¬ 
tries, participated in the workings of the western 
economy. On the other band, the movements of 
the Left have integrated their denunciation of the 
injustices of the system with revolutionary Arab 
perspectives. As a result of the origins of modern 
Lebanon as well as of present-day circumstances, 
the internal crisis has taken on Arab, Islamic and 
international dimensions, and is nourished by them. 

After February 1973, the repression of political 
and social unrest at Sidou illustrated the limited 
' capabilities of the Lebanese army, itself a multi¬ 
religious organisation. On 13 April 1975. a coach 
carrying Palestinians was machine-gunned by Pha- 
langists near Beirut; twenty-seven passengers were 
killed. Since then, the authority of the government 
I has progressively disintegrated. At the beginning of 
the 1970s, a whole generation of students had dreamed 
of a fraternal future lor the Lebanon, to be achieved 
by the erosion of community divisions; this dream 
has been shattered. While the sovereignty of the 
state has been called into question, and the ancient 
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structures of the familial group have been damaged 
by modem urbanisation and industrialisation, 
religious segregations have shown themselves to be 
all the more active at the level of collective con¬ 
sciousness. since they have remained the principal 
touchstone of identity and therefore the principal 
framework for community solidarity. In the agony 
of th* civil war, political and social conflicts have 
been kept alive by the most ancient segregational 
structures of Near Eastern society; the polarisation 
of passions according to religious allegiances has 
been tho most symptomatic expression of thi.- at 
the conscious level. How is one to contemplate the 
idea of the partitioning of the Lebanon as envisaged 
by the minorities, the constitution of semi-smtouv- 
mous fraternities of combatants, principally within 
the popular Muslim milieu, the loiiflicting claims 
of fragmentation ami unitary ideologic?*, or the un¬ 
equalled violence of the fighting since September 
T 975 , without reference to this conglomeration of 
sociological ami historical data? 

The Lebanese crisis which began in 1975 owed its 
seriousness to internal causes which in their turn 


reflected the changes in the Arab world and the 
social, cultural and political tensions which had 
become acute throughout the Near East. At the 
beginning of the war, two powers with an interest in 
the existence of the modern Lebanon made official 
approaches to the different Lebanese parlies: Syria, 
with repeated missions on the part of its Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Trance with the fact-finding 
missions of Maurice Cotive de Murvillc and Georges 
Ctorse. In June 197b, Syria sent a massive force into 
the Lebanon under the cover uf l he Arab Peace- 
Keeping Force in order to restore calm. In spite nf 
truces, the sound of gunfire is si ill to be heard, 
across alliutu.es and the reversal of alliances (es¬ 
pecially after tho Camp David Accords), across 
struggles for hegemony within each politico-religious 
faction. The continuing prosperity of the banking 
sector has 110 doubt compensated for the massive 
destruction of property and the aggravation of 
social disparities. From i3|0 »•> 1938, civil disorders 
in I-rbanon had been resolved only by the inter¬ 
vention ol western armies. Since 197b, the presence 
of the Arab 1 'cace-Keeping Foret: has shown that a 
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solution should be found through Arab negotiation, 
but having regard to international repercussions 
and to the conflict with Israel which led, in 1978, to 
the despatch of a United Nations Interim Force 
in the Lebanon (U.N.l.F.L,). 

It is estimated that the Lebanon has close to 
three million inhabitants. It is they, residents or 
temporary emigrants, who ensure the existence 
of their country. Though each continues to feel 
part of a minority in relation to his compatriots, 
the adhesion of the majority of the Lebanese to 
the Lebanon is symbolically represented by the 
celebration of the Day of the Flag; but, while they 
are aware of belonging to the same entity and are 
determined to maintain it, they do not share the 
same national vision. 

Bibhograph yi Since the relevant bibliography 
is extremely rich and often very polemical in tone, 
there have been listed below only some works of 
reference which contain detailed bibliographies 
themselves and some recent studies which bring 
important information. H. Laoust, Remarque 
stir les expeditions du Kasrawan sous les premiers 
Mamluhs, in Bulletin du Musfe Ac Beyrouth , iv 
1940; E. de Vaumas, Le Liban (Montague libanaise, 
Blkkaa, Anti-Liban, llcrtnon, Haute GaliUe liba- 
naise). £iudc de geographic physique, Paris 1954; 
Kamal Salibi, Mar unite historians oj mediaeval 
Lebanon, Beirut 1959; S6lim Abou, Le bilmguisme 
arabe-franfais au Liban, Paris 1962; Kamal Salibi, 


The modern history 0/ Lebanon, Loudon 1965; 
M. C. Hudsou, The precarious republic. Political 
modernization in Lebanon, New York 1968; H. 
Kuppert, Beirut. Eine xccstHch geprdgU Stadi des 
Orients, Franhische Gcographische Gesellschaft, 
Erlangen 1969: $aiih b. YabyA. Ta*ri *Jj BaynU. 
Ricils des ancient de la Jamille de liuklur b. t Ali, 
emir du Gharb de Beyrouth, ed. Francis Hours 
and Kamal Salibi, Beirut 1969; J. Couland, 
lx mouvement syndieal au Liban, 1919-1946, 
Paris 1970; G. Corm, Contribution a I'd hide des 
son fids mulhconfessionnelles, Paris 1971; Yusuf 
As'ad DJghir, al-Ufil al-*arabiyya h 'l-dirdsdl 
al-lubndtuyya, dalil bibliyughrajiyya (Les sources 
arabes des Hudes libanaises, guide bibliographique), 
Beirut 1972; Edmond Rabbath, La formation 
historique du Liban pohtxque el constitutional, 
Beirut 1973; Kamal Salibi, Cross roads to eitil 
tear. Lebanon * 95 ^* 976 , New York 1976; R. Owen 
(ed.)i Essays on the crisis in Lebanon, London 1976; 
Le litre blanc libanais, Documents diplomatique j 
* 97 S-* 976 , Ministry of Foreign Affairs and of 
Lebanese Overseas, Beirut 1976; fii- Wadjlh 
Kawltarftal, al-lUiU&h&t al-idjlimd ( iyya al-siydsiy * 
yafi Qiabal Lubrum ua 'l-Ma^hrik al-'arabl, i860. 
1920 (Les tendances socio-politiques au Mont-Liban 
cl dans I'Orient arabe, 1860-1920), Beirut 1976; Cl. 
Dtibar and Salem Nasr, Les classes sociales au 
Liban, Paris 1976; J. P. Spagnolo, France and Otto¬ 
man Lebanon, 1861-1914, London 1977; Youakim 
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Moubarak, Rechctchts sur la pensle chrCtienne et 
l'I dam dans Us temps modernes et d Vtpoque 
contemporaine, Beirut 1977; Maurice Saliba, In¬ 
dex libanicus, Jounieh 1979: D Chevallier (ed.), 
L'espau social de la villc orabc, Paris 1979; Nawaf 
Salam, Vinsurrection tie 1058 an Liban, typed 
thesis, University of ParivSorbonue 1979; Far£s 
Sassine, Lc Libamsme ineronite . Contribution i 
V etude d’un discours politique, typed thesis, Uni¬ 
versity of Pam-Sorbonne 1979; Ghanam Tu 6 ni, 
Peace-keeping Lebanon. The facts, the documents, 
New York 1979; The population situation in the 
ECWA region: Lebanon, Beirut, United Nations 
Economic Commission for Western Asia 1980; Ah¬ 
mad Beydoun, Identitt con/essiontielle et temps 
social cluz les hisloriens libanais contemporain, 
typed thesis. University of Paris-Sorbonne 1982; 
Nawaf Salam, La guerre civile au Liban (1975- 
1976): lecture dans le mircir des mtmoires, in | 
Serve franqaise de science politique, no. 4 (August 
1981); A. Abdel Nour. Introduction d I’htstoire 
urbaine de la Syrie ottomane (AT I'-XVIII* sieile), 
Beyrouth 1982; D. Chevallier, La sociitf du wont 
Liban d Vtpoque de la revolution industrielle en 
Europe, Paris 1971, *1982; Idem, VUles et travail 
en Syrie du XIX « au XX* siecle, Paris 1982. 

(D. Chevallier)) 

LUBOD (pi. of libd, labad), felt. The production 
and craftsmanship of wool [see sOpj was very pros¬ 
perous in the mediaeval Muslim world, and supplied 
a variety of articles not only for refined and wealthy 
customers but also for the popular market in the 
form of relatively inexpensive clothing. In more 
recent times, local woollens have not managed to 
compote with European products (E. Ashtor, Les 
lainages dans l"Orient medieval, in Atti Inst. F. Daltini, 
Florence 1976, 657-86). Felt was one of the less ex¬ 
pensive products among the woollen articles manu¬ 
factured locally (and probably not threatened by 
imports from Europe), but there were also felts 
of high quality which were dyed (sec for their colours, 
below) or embellished (Ibn al-Zubayr, al- Dhakh&ir, 
87: a royal cloak of Byzantine origin). 

As elsewhere, felt was manufactured in the 
Muslim world at that time by pressing wool between 
pieces of wood, etc., a process often combined with 
moistening and binding by means of satr.gh (i.e. gum; 
for the Middle Ages, a description is supplied by 
Ibu al-Ukhuw wa, Mafalim, 231, and for the beginning 
of the modern period, by al-Rasiml, Diet, des metiers, 

ii, 399 - 400 ). 

The maker of felt was called the labbdd, Ubudl, 
and Ubdbidi (Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, loc.cit., al-MakrlzI, 
KhifaU Beirut ed., i, 194; al-Rasiml, loc. cit.). The 
names of a number of articles are derived from 
that of •'felt": cap (libda), cloak, or piece of felt 
worn over the outer garment (lubbada), moquette 
{libd, labad), saddle, or a piece of felt put under the 
saddle, especially among the nomadic Arabs, etc. 
(al-Nabigha and Tmru 3 al-Rays, ed. Ahlwardt, 7. 
149; Diwdn al-Hudhaliyyin, ed. Wellhausen, 86; 
Dfarir, ed. Sawl, 139; Ibn Rutayba, al-Ma e dni, 944 
(but it is not known if this libd of the Arabs of the 
pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods, was manu¬ 
factured like the felt known in sedentary civilisa¬ 
tion); al-Shabushtl, Diydrat, Baghdad 1966, 199; 
Ibn Hayyan, AkMdb al-nabt, Cairo 1959, rSr; al- 
Raghib al-l?fahanl, Mnh&dardt, Beirut 1962, iv, 
377-8; Ibn al-Zubayr, op. cit., 60, 145-6; al-Zamakh- 
shart, .-Isas, Cairo i960, 432; idem, Mukaddimat, 
Leipzig 1850, 63; al-Ma^rlzl, op. cit., ii, 99, 156, 338; 
LA, Beirut 1935 . “>» 386, 387; Lane, i, 2646; S. 


Fraenkel, FrcmdtPbrter, 103; Dozy, Velements, 395; 
idem, Suppl., s.v .). 

In fact, felt was also used for the manufacture of 
items whose names are not derived from it, such as 
clothing and hats (see some of the above sources and 
al-Qiabi*. according to Ch. Fellat, in Arafnca, i, 1 03 
(tnustih of felt); Tbn Hawkal, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 
113; TTozy, Vttements, 114, 251, 267, 366; katansuwa, 
farbitgi, for example), linings of jackets (A. Miquel, 
La geographic kutnxme, ii, 499—the case here in 
point is the equipping of a Muslim expedition, out¬ 
side the Islamic world, with clothing manufactured 
in ‘Irak), blankets and mattresses (al-Tanukhl, 
Fatadf, Cairo 1955, 139: mattresses of less affluent 
people), ropes (possibly; see below). Felts were avail¬ 
able in several colours, apart from the natural colour 
(red.: al-Djahi?, op. cit., t 5 3 * 9 I al-Sh 5 bu|htI, loc. 
cit.; —black: Ibn al-Zubayr, op cit., 145-6). 

The felts came from various regions and countries: 
from China (refined and rare fe\ts, in the Muslim 
world, al-DjShi?, loc.cit.] al-Tha‘alibI. LafdHf, tr. 
C. E. Bosworth, 142), from North Africa (al-Djabi*, 
loc.cit.] al-I?takhri, 15; Ibn Hawl^ai, op. cit., 1x3; 
al-Tha c alibI, loc.cit.; Ibn al-Zubayr, op. cit., 47), 
from Armenia and Khur 3 san (al-Piabiz. loc.cit .; 
Ibn al-Zubayr, op. tit., 60; al-Hamadanl, Takmila, 
22). The Turks, in common with other peoples 
of Central Asia (A. Miquel, op. cit., ii, 156, 159, 234), 
used large quantities of felt, for clothing as well as 
for the making of tents, 'out there is no evidence to 
show that felt was exported from these regions to 
the centre of the Muslim world. Felt from T*lak 3 .n 
(in Khurasan), strong and resilient, was used possibly 
for the weaving of a kind of rope rescue-ladder (al- 
Mas c udi, Murudi, vii, 1x7 - § 2799). Ia Samarkand 
(Transoxania) and Damascus (Syria) there were 
specialised quarters in the suburbs or in the town, 
for the manufacture and sale of felt (Yalcut, iv, 343). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(J. Sadan) 

LUCKNOW [se< lakh maw], 

LUDD, the Arabic name of Lydda, the 
ancient Hebrew Lodd, a town in Palestine to the 
south-east of Jaffa (Yafa, Yafo) and 17 km. in direct 
line from the Mediterranean shore. 

Ancient history. Ludd is extremely ancient, 
and its name is believed to appear in the list of 
towns conquered by the Egyptian King Tbutmos 
III (ca. 1468^436 B.C.) (cf. Alt, Essays, 138; Aba- 
roni, r49).The name of Lodd appears four times in the 
later books of the Bible (I Cbron. viii, 12, the building 
of the city bv several families belonging to the 
tribe of Beniamin; Ezra, U, 33; vii, 37 , xi, 
32-5). The Hebrew name was preserved in the New 
Testament (Au88a, Acts, ix, 32), aud through it 
has entered, in the Latin form of Lydda, into the 
European languages. After the British occupation in 
1917, the name of the city was given to the whole 
district, which was called "the District of Lydda". 
Early in the 3rd century A.D., the Greek name Dios- 
polis must have been given to the town by Emperor 
Septimus Sevems, who visited the place in 200-1, 
when the town was given Roman city rights and 
coins were struck there (cf. Smith, 121 n. 3). Although 
the name Diospolis survived until the Islamic 
conquest, the local Jewish and Samaritan population 
continued to use the original name of Lodd, which 
appears frequently in Talmudic literature (e.g. Pal. 
Talmud, Shevi<it, 9; Babylonian Talmud, Megjlla, 
3b*4a; Sanhedrin, 32b, 74a; Sukka, ab; Hullin, 56b; 
The minor tractates of the Talmud, London 1965, 
* 27 , 33 G 34 *)- 
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During the whole of the Second Temple period, 
the city was one of the major Jewish centres, al¬ 
though in the Hellenistic and Roman periods it 
occasionally remained outside Jewish domination. 
The Scleucids ceded it to Jonathan Maccabaeus 
in 145 B.C. and 83 years later, Pompey detached it 
from the Jewish state. In 48 B.C. Julius Caesar 
restored it to Jewish rule. In 44 B.C. after the murder 
of Caesar. Cassius, who appeared in the country 
with a large Roman army, sold its population as 
slaves when the town failed to pay the high tribute 
imposed on it (Josephus, Wars, I, ch. xi, 2). The city 
revived and even flourished as a centre of Jewish 
learning and a home for Jewish spiritual leadership 
after the destruction of Jerusalem iu 70 A D. fSmith, 
I2i and n. 2). 

Once Christianity was proclaimed the state religion 
by Constantine, Ludd instantly assumed an impor¬ 
tant place in Christian thought, mainly because of 
the healing miracle which St. Peter performed on 
the paralytic Aeneas (Acts, ix, 32-5. Cf. Hieronimus, 
in Reland, Palatstina, 877), which is said to have 
been the cause of numerous converts to Christianity 
in the city and its environs. However, the real 
sanctity of Ludd and its major fame in the Christian 
world are due to the belief that it is the birthplace 
of St. George, who is probably the most venerated 
hero in Eastern Christianity and who rose from ob¬ 
scure origins to become "not only the virtual patron 
of Syrian Christendom and ail object of Muslim rever¬ 
ence, but patron, os well, cf the most Western of 
Christian peoples. St. George of Lyddn is St. George 
of England . . (Smith, 122). His fame must have 
been due to his martyrdom, on the eve of the triumph 
of Christianity, under Diocletian in Nicomedia in 
A.D. 303, after which his relics (or liis head only) were 
brought to Ludd and buried there. 

Early Christian travelers refer, therefore, to Ludd 
as the place where the saint is buried At some time 
during the Byzantine period, probably under Justi¬ 
nian, a church was built over the burial place, the 
altar ol which must have stood over the tomb 
itself, and a monastery which was also established 
in the city was dedicated to him. The church, how¬ 
ever. appears not to have been dedicated to him, 
since travellers mention only the tomb and the 
monastery (Smith, loc. rif.). The archaeological survey 
in which the traces of the Byzantine church were dis¬ 
covered was carried out by Clermont-Ganneau {At- 
cktuotogical usearches , ii, 98-103, 341*6; cf. SlV'P, 
Mr moires, ii, 267-8). The town became, already in the 
4th century an episcopal see (despite partial destruc¬ 
tion after an anti-Roman revolt in 351) and retained 
this position until modem times, even after its 
cathedral was destroyed and its Christian population 
reduced to a negligible number; there was even a 
Synod of Diospolis early in the 5th century. The sig¬ 
natures of several Bishops from Ludd appear on cou- 
ciliar documents; Aetius Lydcnsis at the Council of 
Nicaca(325), Dionysius Diospolitanum at the Council 
of Constantinople (381) ; Photinus Diospolitanus (as 
well as Photinus episcopus Lydae) at the Council of 
Chalccdon (43*) (Reland, op.cit., 878-9. For more 
references concerning Ludd in classical literature, 
cf., Avi-Yonah, GoicUcr, 75). 

Topography. The town is located on the border 
between the coastal plain and the Shephela, in an 
extensive area of flat land, some 40-50 m. above 
sea level, which came to be known after it as "the 
Valley of Lod" (cf. Pal. Talmud, Utc. cii.). The area 
enjoys a very good amount of winter rain (annual 
average of above 500 mm,), and its alluvial soil 


stores large quantities of excellent water which have 
rendered the environs of the city extremely fertile 
in all times; this, in addition to the rich soil and 
generally warm climate, made the town famous for 
its agriculture. It was always described by travellers 
as being encircled by olive groves and vineyards (and 
in modern times, citrus plantations). Cotton grows 
very well in the area, and in the later Ottoman period 
it was cultivated extensively as a major cash crop. 
The cultivation of cotton ceased during the British 
Mandate, but was renewed in a most extensive form in 
Israel. Plants used in the dyeing industry, for which 
the town had also been very famous (until the build¬ 
ing of Ramla), must have also been grown around 
the city. The virtually unlimited possibilities offered 
by the natural conditions explains the place’s at¬ 
traction for settlers, who repeatedly restored it 
after the frequent calwaities, whether of human or 
natural making, which befell it throughout its ex¬ 
tremely long history. 

Its position made Ludd from ancient times an 
important station on the eastern and more frequented 
branch of the Via Maris which runs from Gaza via 
Ynvneh (Ar. Yubna) and Ludd to Antipatris (Ra’s 
ol- l Aya) and thence via Wftdi c Ara (ancient ‘iron) to 
the Valley of Jezreei. This route running along the 
eastern slopes of the hills of Samaria, though longer 
than the one running parallel to the coast, was 
deemed easier and safer. It attained especial impor¬ 
tance in the post-Crusader period (mainly under the 
MaroHUcs), and has since served as one of the major 
traffic routes in the country. The road connecting 
Jerusalem to Jaffa also passed via Ludd, thus making 
it iuto an important crossroads, a position which 
the city regained in modern tunes after the construc¬ 
tion of the Jaffa-Jcrusalem railroad at the end of 
the last century (see below). 

Early Islamic history. According to al- 
Bal&dburrs tradition, Ludd was conquered by 
'Amr b. al- c As after the conquest of NSbulus and 
Samaria {FulCfi, 138/13). Al-Tabari relates that the 
city capitulated in 15 A.H. and quotes the agreement 
made with its inhabitants. It is the standard formula 
of capitulation treaty known from other places in 
Syria which were reportedly taken without war 
(ju/fi 0 "), and stipulates amdn (protection) for the 
conquered inhabitants' life and property, guaran¬ 
teeing the safety of the religious institutions in 
return for a payment of an unfixed sum of ijitya (al- 
Tabari, 1, 2406-7). Very soon after the Islamic 
conquest the town underwent a process of rapid deter¬ 
ioration, mainly due to the growth of Ramla as a 
major administrative, economic and cultural centre 
in the Djund Filasfin (the Byzantine Palrustina 
Prirtui). 

Ramla was built by Sulaymiu b. c Abd al-Malik 
with the intention of serving as the capital of the 
province, after a long period in which the Qiund 
Filosfin had been devoid of a proper administrative 
centre. Having discarded, for obvious reasons Caesa¬ 
rea, the Romau-Byzantine capital of Palaestina Prima, 
the Muslims made Ludd into the permanent seat of 
the administration. The city was, however, too 
Christian in ethos for the taste of the Uraayyad 
rulers, especially after the inauguration of ‘Abd al- 
Malik's Arab-Islamic reforms. When Sulaymia was 
nominated by his brother al-Walld I as governor 
of Palestine, he took up residence in Ludd, but imme¬ 
diately embarked upon the grand scheme of the 
building of Ramla (/wh'iA, 143; YAkut, *.v. "Ramla"). 
Once the new capital was established, Ludd almost 
instantly iell into oblivion. The Islamic traditions 
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unanimously confirm this by saying that the building 
of Ramla was the reason for the destruction of Ludd 
[taa-kana dhdlxka sabab knarab Ludd, Yaljut, loc. cit.). 
Some traditions evon say that Sulayman destroyed 
the homes of the inhabitants of Ludd in order to 
force them to move to his new capital. Al-Ya c kubl, 
who specifically mentions Sulayiran'u destruction 
of Ludd, emphasises that in his own time it was al¬ 
ready in ruin* ( Bulddtt, 328). The traditions relating 
to its deterioration are all intensified by the Islamic 
accounts of its past glory. Thus lbn al-Fakih speaks 
about the splendid buildings of Ludd, which im¬ 
pressed the Muslim beholders so much that they 
believed that they were built hr Solomon by the 
djinn {Mukhta^ar, 117). This tradition must refer 
to the Byzantine basilica of Ludd, which had been 
built over the tomb of St. George. It is believed to 
have been destroyed by al-Hakim in 398/1008 
and rebuilt by King Stephen 1 (St. Stephen) of Hun¬ 
gary (997 x038). However, by then the church of 
Ludd had already been celebrated in the Islamic 
eschatological traditions. Al-MukaddasT, in the 
second half of the ^th/ioth century, mentions the 
church as the most prominent feature of th« city 
and adds that c Is 5 will hill the Antichrist or Dadjdjal 
[?.v.] at its gate. In his time, the place had already 
undergone a process of Islamisation, for he refers 
to a large Friday mosque which served as a prayer 
place not only for the Muslims of Ludd but also for 
the inhabitants of its environs, including even those 
of the provincial capital Kamla (al-Mukaddasi, 176; 
Le Strange, Palestine, 493). 

The place which Ludd occupies in the Islamic 
eschatological tradition must have been born out of 
the popular mixture of legends connected with the 
image of St. George and the Jewish traditions about 
the false Messiah (or in Aramaic, Meshiha dag gal a, 
hence Arabic Dadjdjal). Some of the Islamic traditions 
about the death of Dadjdjal at the gate of the church 
of Ludd. or at the gate of the city, identify their 
Jewish origin. According to these accounts, ‘Umar 
used to show great interest in the subject, and per¬ 
sistently searched for information about it. After 
the battle of Adjnadayu fa.r.), when Ludd was cap¬ 
tured, a Jew told ‘L'mar that the Muslims would kill 
Dadjdjal "a little more than ten cubits from the gate 
of Ludd” (al-Tabari, i, 2403, Ibn al-Attfr, ii, 388, 
390; Abu T-FidiF, Talfivbn, 227). In a tradition at¬ 
tributed to al-Zuhrl, Jesus, at the head of the Mus¬ 
lims, would follow Dadjdjal and kill him at the gate 
of Ludd (lbn Kathir, ii, 99; al-Bakri, 490). Similar 
eschatological traditions are numerous, and the whole 
theme has been elaborated upon in great detail by lbn 
‘Asakir (ed. Munadjrljid, i, M 9 * 5 2 , 184. 2r 5 * r 7 - 22fi * 
9, 232, 256-7, 260. 294-5. 606-19; Tahdhib, i, 48, * 95 ) • 

It is very possible that the tradition grew some¬ 
how out of the idea connecting St. George and the 
dragon, which can be traced to the 6th century, 
when the legend of Perseus and Andromeda was trans¬ 
ferred to St. George. There is no doubt that the mag¬ 
nificence of the Byzantine church and later the Cru¬ 
saders’ cathedral of Ludd, as well as those local 
legends woven around the image of St. George, fur¬ 
nished the proper background for the development of 
the Islamic traditions concerning the church in par¬ 
ticular and the city of Ludd in general. The core 
of the traditions in which the false Messiah dies in 
Ludd is Jewish. From this point of view, those Is¬ 
lamic accounts emphasising the Jewish connection 
with the tradition arc correct. Clermont-Ganneau 
suggests, however, that the Dadjdjal in this case 
represents the dragon, while St. George, who was 


transformed by the Islamic popular tradition, into 
al Khicjr fsee al-khavmk], kills it (Smith, 123). 

The feast of St. George on 23 April continued to 
be celebrated under Islam, and its ceremonies at 
the church were also attended by Muslims. Three 
verses by al-Mu‘alia b. Tarif, the caliph al-MahdFs 
poc‘.-singcr freedrnan, in which he talks about 
his "coming intentionally to Ludd on the feast of 
mart sirdiis” [sic), where he saw “ladies like gazelles 
in their covert", attest to the popularity of the 
feast, at least in the prc-Crusadcr period (Ya^ut, 
s.v. “Ludd**; Agkdiu, ri, 46-7). 

The Byzantine church is described by all the 
early Christian travellers. On the eve of the invasion 
of the Crusaders in 1099, the Muslims destroyed 
it again. The Crusaders found Ludd and Ramla de¬ 
serted, and thus were easily able to establish a 
corridor from Jaffa to Jerusalem, whence they could 
mount their attack cn the Holy City as well as widen 
their hold on central and southern Palestine. In Ludd 
they built in X150 a new cathedral with much splen¬ 
dour and magnificence, over the remains of the pre¬ 
vious Byzantine church and tho Saint’s tomb. They 
dedicated it to the Saint, because of its location 
as well as because of the then prevalent belief in 
his intervention in their favour* during the siege of 
Antioch. The new cathedral “was a great pile, capable 
of use as a fortress" (Smith, 122). Toward the end 
of the r2tb century, the cathedral attained even 
greater attention and significance when St. George 
was adopted by Richard Coiur-de-Lion as the patron 
saint of England, in addition to the veneration be 
already enjoyeu as the patron saint of Eastern Chris¬ 
tianity (it was, however, only under King Edward III 
that St. George actually became the patron saint of 
England, ibid., 122 n. 3). Moreover, under the Cru¬ 
saders, the name of St. George replaced the name of 
the town, so that during the whole of their period 
it came to be known as St. George, and pilgrims call 
it by this name until the x6th century ( ZDPV, x, 
215; xi, 195). Evon the Jewish traveller Benjamin 
of Tudela speaks about his visit to St. George, er¬ 
roneously identifying it with the Biblical Luz [Early 
travels, 81, 88). 

In 583/11S7, following the battle of Hittki [q.vJ], 
Saladin conquered Ludd (Abu Shama, ii, 8g), but 
the effect on the town of this conquest was felt 
only three years later. In the framework of Saladin’s 
policy of dismantling the main coastal fortresses, 
he demolished Ascalon (‘Askalan) and proceeded to 
dismantle on 3 Ramadan 587/24 September 1911 the 
fortress of Ramla. On this occasion he also demolish¬ 
ed the Cathedral ol Ludd (Abu Shama, ii, 19?; lbn al- 
Athlr, xii, 47, Zetterst^en, 235). Al-Yafi‘ 1 , iii, 461, 
erroneously speaks about the demolition of the 
whole town. Mudjlr al-DIn, ii, 419, remarks that with 
the destruction of the church the town became “a 
village like the other villages" (cf. Robinson, BM. 
res., iii, 54-5; De Vogtil, Lglises, 363). When peace 
negotiations began between Saladin and the Franks 
in 588/1192, the former suggested that the King of 
Jerusalem should receive Ludd to compensate him for 
his losses in the dismantled Ascalon (Abu Shama, ii, 
200). The strategic importance of Ludd as an inland 
station on the main route from Egypt to Syria (cf. 
Mudjlr al-DIn, he. cit.), which had, in the previous 
period, been lost to Ramla, must have been at least 
partly resumed during the Crusader-Ayyubid period. 
In 601/1204*3, during the negotiations between the 
Franks and al-Malik al- ( Adil, they demanded and re¬ 
ceived Jaffa as well as what amounted to the lease 
of Ludd, Ramla and their environs (al-MaJcriri, 
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Suluk, ii, 164). The name of Ludd appears in the 
sources again in connection with the peace treaty of 
626/12:9 between al Malik al- Kamil of Egypt and the 
Emperor Frederick II. In this treaty, which provided 
for the cession of Jerusalem to the Franks, Ludd was 
also handed over to the Crusaders’ sovereignty, to¬ 
gether with some other villages which were part of 
tho territorial corridor between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
which came under Frankish domination (Suluk, ill, 
230; al-Kalfcasbandi, iii, 429). In 666/1267-8, Ludd 
was conquered by Baybars, who must have disman¬ 
tled whatever remained of the church (Sutfik, i/2, 
565). the stones of which were later used to build the 
bridge to the north of the city in 671/1273. 

The development of the inland branch of the 
Cairo-Damascus route (or the eastern branch of the 
Via Maris), in the course of which the great engin¬ 
eering enterprise of building the monumental bridge 
of Ludd was undertaken, was part of Baybar's policy 
to demolish completely the coast of Syria and Pales¬ 
tine. This policy began in fact, with Saladin and 
was later used by the subsequent Muslim rulers. In 
view of the Mamluk weakness on the sea and their in¬ 
ability to prevent the free naval activity in the 
Mediterranean, Baybars and his successor* followed 
the strategy of abandoning the demolished shore and 
creating a strong line of inland fortresses. The un¬ 
precedented attention paid to the inland route to 
Damascus passing via Ludd was part of this overall 
Mamluk strategy (cf. Ayalon, b ahki y ya, ii, and idem, 
The Mamluks and naval power, 7-10). 

Clermont-Ganneau, who studied the bridge as 
well as the church of Ludd, remarked that whole 
parts of the Crusaders* cathedral were used for build¬ 
ing of the bridge (RAO % i. 270-1; cf. Prawer, ii, 424); 
modem Islamic art historians, however, doubt this 
theory. The bridge is known as Djisr PjindSs. after 
the name of a neighbouring village, and has been in 
constant usage since the time of its building until 
this very day. Two almost identical inscriptions on 
both its facades commemorate its building: it was 
ordered by Baybars and executed by‘Ala’al-DIn ‘All 
al-Sawwak b. c UfHar in Ramadan f>7r/April 1237 
(Clermont-Ganneau, loe .«/.). On both sides of the 
inscriptions Baybars' famous heraldic symbol, the 
leopard, is carved in relief with its paw raised to 
strike a miserable animal resembling a mouse, be¬ 
lieved to represent the king of Jerusalem or the 
Crusaders in general (cf. Prawer, ii, 461-2). 

Ludd revived as a consequence of the development 
of this major traffic route, especially since the 
early MamlOk sultans paid great attention to the 
orderly and secure movement of the royal postal serv¬ 
ices or barid [q.v.] between the imperial capital 
of Cairo and the major provincial capital of Damas¬ 
cus. In the MamlOk administrative division, Ludd was 
made into a centre of a subdistrict, Ludd (al- 
Halka^handK, iv, 100). Ibn al-Fur&t (vii, 225) speaks 
in 680/1281 about wilAyal al-Luid wa 'l-Ramla. After 
then, Ludd is mentioned as an important station on 
the road between Cairo and Damascus (c.g. in Suluk, 
i/ 3 . 824-5; Ibn Hadjnr. Durar, i, 512). Nevertheless, 
it did not regain its former splendour, for during 
the MamlOk period also, it was overshadowed by 
Ramla. Murjjlr al-DIn describes the place in this time, 
namely the very end of the MamlOk period, as a 
pleasant village with an active Friday mosque. The 
singling-out of the mosque of Ludd is understandable 
in view of the fact that its monumental structure was 
far beyond the needs of tho little village and served 
the population of the neighbouring villages as well. 
Mudjlr al-DIn adds that to the east of the city there 
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was a mashhad venerated as the tomb of the famous 
companion l Abd al-Rahm 2 n b. ‘Awf There is no 
question that the Mashhad and the local traditions 
around it were a post-Crusader invention; (in actual 
fact, Ibn c Awf died in Medina and was buried in tho 
cemetery there of nl-Baki c [f.t'.], Ibn c Abd al-Bnrr, 
IstVdb, ii, 850: Mudjlr al-DIn, 419). 

The Grand Mosque was also built at the order 
of Baybars, in part over the sites of the Byzantine 
basilica and the Crusaders' cathedral, with the 
building material taken from the ruins of both. On 
one of the columns of the mosque a 6th century 
Greek inscription which had belonged to the Bytan- 
tine church can still be seen- The mosque built by 
Baybars is called al-Djami 6 al-'Umarl. The long 
inscription in early Mamluk naskhi script over its 
entrance is the only detailed source concerning its 
building. It runs as follows: 

. . ordered the building of this blessed Friday 
Mosque our lord the Sultan al-Malik al-^ahir Rukn 
al-Dunyft wa M-DIn, Abu ’l-Fath Baybars a!-$aiiht, 
the associate of the Commander of the Faithful, may 
God make his victories glorious and forgive him. 
This was done under the direction of the servant, 
yearning for the mercy of his [divine] Master, C A! 5 ’ 
al-DIn ‘All al-Sawwifc al-$ilibl, may God forgive 
him, in the month of Ramadan 666 (began 15 May 
1268).” (L A. Mayer, Muslim religious buildings, 31). 

This means that the mosque was built shortly 
after the conquest of the city. The work was executed 
by the same ‘Aid* al-Din al-Sawwafc who was later 
charged also with the building of the bridge but of 
whom nothing else is known (Mayer, loc.cil.). An¬ 
other inscription on the grand mosque, hitherto un¬ 
published, bearing the name of RS’itbay and dated 
13 Ramadan 892/2 September 1487. commemorates 
the abolition of certain unjust taxes upon the in¬ 
habitants of Ludd. Of special interest is the fact 
that the name of the powerful local leader of Oiabal 
N'abulus, Khalil b. Isms'll, hitherto known from 
literary sources only, appears in this inscription 
as officially participating in the affairs of Ludd. 
This may be explained by the fact that a few months 
earlier in 891/1486, the amir Akbtrdl, the great 
dawddar, arrived in the environs of Ludd and Ramla, 
whence he set off to recruit warriors for the war 
against the Ottoman B 5 yerid II. jvjialll b. IsmS*!! 
was officially nominated to the mashyakha of gjabal 
Nabulus and took an active part in this recruiting 
activity, through which he must have widened his 
scope of influence (but clashing with the tni*ib of 
Jerusalem, Mu&Ir al-DIn, 666, 669). 

The Bedouin element, which during the FA timid 
period was predominant in the coastal plains of 
Palestine, and particularly arouud Ramla and Ludd. 
reappeared as a major factor in the history of the 
country in the post-Crusader period, again easily 
establishing itself around Gaza (Ghazza) on the 
one hand and around Ludd and Ramla on the other 
These areas have always been within easy reach of 
the nomads, who took advantage of the weakness of 
the Mamluk and later also Ottoman military and ad¬ 
ministrative hold on tho country. The environs of 
Ludd in both periods were completely at the mercy 
of Bedouin tribes, mainly of the Sawalma, the 
Kushuk and the Sawtariyya, who replaced the Banii 
Djarr&b of Tayyi*—the predominant tribe of the 
FStimid period in Palestine. 

According to Oppenheim, the SawSlma and the 
KushQk arrived in the Ramla-Ludd region from 
Lower F.gypt at the beginning of the uth/i7th cen¬ 
tury; but the SawSlma, the leading tribe of the area, 
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definitely arrived earlier, for in 1622 they took 
part in a coalition (with Bedouins from the Nftbulus 
area and others) which aided Ahmad b. Turabfty, the 
Bedouin atnlr of Ladldifin Ifl.v.J, in his war against 
Fajcljr al-DIn II (Sharon, The political role of the 
Bedouins in Palestine . .., 28-9). 

The Ottoman period and modern times. 
Throughout most of the Ottoman period, Ludd was 
completely overshadowed by Ramla. It was a small 
village, which in judicial matters fell under the juris¬ 
diction of the deputy kadi of Ramla (Heyd, 55-6). In 
spite of its small size, it retained some of its impor¬ 
tance as being situated on the central postal route 
of the empire. When in 1552, Roxelana (Khurrem 
Sultan [?.v.]), the favourite and later wile of Sultan 
Sulayman the Magnificient, established her famous 
endowment (Hmaret) in Jerusalem, Ludd was one of 
the many villages which were made uakf for it (ibid., 
143 . n- x.doc. 90, and n.7; QDAP [1944], 270-94) 

The European travellers who visited the totvn 
in the Mamluk and Ottoman periods arc of little 
value for the history of Ludd until the 19th century, 
when the systematic research of the Holy Land began. 
They all repeat the same description of a small village 
in the midst of a fertile environment, emphasising 
the impressive ruins of the Crusader cathedral. At 
some time during these periods, an altar was built 
by the small Greek Orthodox community, who used to 
assemble at the place for regular prayers. In spite 
of Ludd's fertility and favourable location on a 
major commercial route, it was not until the second 
half of the 19th century that it began to revive. In 
the middle of the century the number of its popula¬ 
tion, according to the 1851 census, was only 1,345 
(the number for the neighbouring villages being 4,400, 
SWP, il, 279). The increased attention paid by the 
Ottomans to Syria and Palestine in the second half 
of the century, which entailed improvement in the 
internal security, mainly in the central parts of tho 
country, and the keeping of the Bedouin in closer 
check, had an immediate influence on the fortunes of 
the town. The systematic European scholarly investi¬ 
gation oi Ludd, which began with Edward Robinson 
in 2838 and continued particularly in 1852, and was 
followed by the Palestine Exploration Fund (Conder, 
Kitchener and others), drew European attention to 
Ludd and its past. In 1871 and again in 1873*4 Cler- 
mont-Ganneau prepared a most detailed study of the 
town and its environs, which included a detailed 
study of the Byzantine basilica and the Crusaders’ 
cathedral. At this time work began on the rebuilding 
of the present church oi St. George, partly on the 
ancient foundations not included in the mosque. Once 
completed (on a far smaller scale than the former 
edifices), the church became the focus of popular 
celebrations twice a year, on 24 April, the birthday 
of the Saint, and 16 November, the day in which his 
relics were brought to Ludd (StV/*, Me no ires, ii, 268). 

In spite of this steady growth of the town, its 
real development came with the building of the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem railway, which began in 1890 in 
accordance with a firm&n granted by the Ottoman 
sultan to Joseph Navon Efendi. On 36 September 
1892, the railway was inaugurated and Ludd was 
transformed almost overnight and began to over¬ 
shadow Ramla. 

When the First World War broke out it regained 
its significant strategic value, serving the logistic 
efforts of tho Turks and Germans. On 25 November 
1917 General Allenby’s army entered Ramla, and 
dispersing a retreating Turkish column, took Ludd 
two days later. 


Under the British administration, Ludd (now 
officially called Lydda) nourished very rapidly, 
mainly because of the wide-gauge railway (143.5 cm.) 
with which the British replaced the old narrow (105 
cm.) Ottoman one, connecting Jaffa via Ludd not 
only to Jerusalem but also via Rafah and Kantara 
to Cairo. Hence towards the end of the thirties of 
the present century, Ludd became one of the most 
Important rail junctions in the Middle East. In 1934, 
the first airstrip was built near the city which was 
developed into an international airport, inaugurated 
in 1937, and today the major international airport 
of Israel, Ben Gurion Airport. All this contributed 
to the population growth of Ludd. By 1922 it 
numbered 8,103 inhabitants, exceeding for the first 
time the population of Ramla (Barron, Report .., 
census of 292a), and by 1947 it was about 19,000 
(2,000 Greek Orthodox and the rest Muslims). 

An earthquake on 11 July 1927 damaged the town 
very badly, destroying 500 homes and killing 40 
people. Severe earthquakes had occurred formerly 
in 1033 and 154& (PEF, QS 119 * 73 . 171). 

On 11 July 1948, in the course of the Arab-Israeli 
War, Ludd was conquered by Israel. Out of its 
former Arab population, only 1,05b remained in the 
town. Very soon modem outskirts grew up around 
it, and by 2958 its population reached again the 
figure of 19.000, most of them Jews from the Arab 
countries. The rapid growth of the airport and the 
Israeli air industry have in the subsequent 20 years 
doubled its size and population (the latter standing 
at 40,000 in 1980). 
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(M. Sharon) 

LClDHlANA, a district and town in the ; 
12 i 4 landhar division of the Pand&b state of the ' 
Indian Union. The tract is an alluvial plain, covering 
3,614 km.* and bounded on the north by the river 
Sutlej. Generally, it has been a frontier area. On ' 
the high road from Central Asia, it has been crossed 
by successive waves of conquest or immigration, 
while over the last 250 years it has seen struggles 
for supremacy between the Durrani Afghans and 
the Mughals, between the Sikhs and the British, 
and recently between India and Pakistan. In 1809 
Ludhiana town became a British frontier canton¬ 
ment, and the district gained most of its present form 
after the Anglo-Sikh war of 1846. Since the partition 
of India in 1947 it has been close to the Pakistan 
frontier. Before partition, nearly 38% ol the district’s 
population were Muslims; now they form less than I 
1%, 500,000 Muslims having migrated to Pakistan, j 
The town of Ludhiana stands on the Grand Trunk | 
Road and is an important junction on the Northern 
Railway. It appears to have been founded in the 
9th/i3th century by the I.6dl rulers of Dibll, from 
whom it took its name. In the 19th ceutury it was 
an important Wahhabi centre, and in the great 
uprising a I 185 7 . £bAh f Abd al-K.uiir, a prominent 
Wahhflbl and friend of Sayyid Ahmad Burelwl, took 
the lead against the British. In the 20th century 
‘AM al-Radir's family remained prominent in the 
resistance to the British, a great-grandson. MawI 5 nd 
1 -Jabfb al-RabinSn, leading the Kljil&fat agitation 
ol 1919-23 and, as President of the District Congress 
Committee, the civil disobedience movement of 
1930. In the 1930s, the town was the centre of the 
Abrlrs, reiigious idealists, Indian nationalists, and 
for a time the leading Muslim party in north-west 
India Consequently, Lhdhiana returned the only 
Muslim Congressman from the whole Pandjab in the 
1937 elections, although by the next elections of 1946 
the Muslim League was able to capture the seat with 
ease. Since 1947 '.he area has seen striking industrial 
and agricultural growth; it is one of the most pros¬ 
perous regions in India. 

Bibliography : Punjab District gazetteers, xv, 
A., Lahore 1907; V. S. Suri, cd., Punjab District 
gazetteers: Ludhiana, Chandigarh 1970; W. C. 
Smith, Modern Islam in India, London 1946. 

(F. Robinson) 

LUGHA (A.), "speech”, "language’' in current 
usage. 

The term does not appear with this sense in the 
more ancient texts. In the Kur’ikn it is exclusively 
lis&n which is used to express the concept of '’lan¬ 
guage" and not lugha, which is completely absent 
from the Kurianic text: bi-lisdn *• l arabiyy u mubin 
("in clear Arabic language"), XXVI, 195 ; and 1 ta-md 


tirsabui min rasulilia bt lisdni katrmihi ("all the 
messengers whom We have sent (to Mankind], We 
have made them spenk in the language of their own 
people”), XIV, 4. According to J. Fflck and Ndldekc. 
it seems that this term is non-existent in the “ancient 
poetry of the Bedouin" (see Flick, ‘Arabiya, French 
tr., 195) but this cannot be asserted because there is 
not yet available an exhaustive inventory of the 
vocabulary of those ancient poetic works which 
have survived. Lugha cannot have acquired the 
sense of "language" or "speech" until the end of the 
and/Sth century. Before this date, the term always 
appears with the very specialised sense of "manner 
of realising an element of language” particular to 
an ethnic group, a tribe or a locality; whence the 
meaning of regional or tribal "variant of realisation" 
which it possesses in the works of the grammarian 
Sfbawayh (d. 180/795)- I* is appropriate to stress 
die fact that, in the writings of this author, and of 
his contemporaries, lugha does not denote the full 
range of linguistic particularities associated with an 
ethnic group, in other words a local patois or a dia¬ 
lect, but only a local variant. Thus in the common 
expression In ghat ah l al-Hiiidz ( Kitab . 1 , 28. 36, 187. 
etc.), lugbat Hudbayl (ibid., ii, 191). it concerns the 
special "manner” of the tfidjazians of treating the 
particle mm like the verb laysa ("not to be") and the 
"manner" of the Hudhaylites of forming the plural 
ol words of the type djawsa in djaraxat This sense 
of "variant” or of "regional variety of realisation" 
is clearly illustrated in the use, by Arab gramma¬ 
rians and lexicographers, ol the dual or plural form 
of the word lugha in expressions such as ammd 
Ma c dikarib fa-fihi lugkdt ("as for the name of Ma‘di- 
karibj there exist several variants”, Kit&b, ii, 50) 
and the lexicographical phrases fihi lughatdni and 
fihi thaldthu lugha/. In view of the fact that a "regional 
or tribal variant” is always regarded, by those 
whose own speech docs not include this variant, 
as a deviation and often also as an incorrect ex¬ 
pression in terms of their speech, it comes as no 
surprise to find that the word lugha is derived from 
a root Lgh’v of which the essential meaning is pre¬ 
cisely the idea of digression from a certain norm 
of expression, whence the very strong sense of a 
co-derivative of lugha, laghw, "inconsistent", "in¬ 
complete construction, lapsus' whence also, by 
transposition to the content alone—even if the form 
is "correct” "subject without point or interest” (tee 
LA, art. l-gk-m). This is confirmed, furthermore, 
by the eminent scholar and lexicographer fbn al- 
A'rabf; "the sense of lugha it derived from this 
idea (of deviation): in fact, (it is stated that] certain 
speakers produce locutions by which they depart 
from the maimer of speaking [luglta) of certain 
others" [ibid.). Another word, la^n, which already 
has in the works of the most ancient grammarians the 
very strong sense ol "incorrectness" and of "solecism" 
(cf. Kitab, i, 304), alternates with lugha in the 
texts collated by researchers into Bedouin culture 
[sec Lahn al-‘Xnma]. For example, this remark 
reported by the disciples of the eminent Abu *Amr 
Ibn al-'Alu 5 , as made by one of his informants, 
Abii Mahdiyya: laysa hddfjd min lahni wa-lcl min 
lahni kattmi "this is not my maimer of speaking 
nor that of my tribe", al-K&ll, iii, 39, repeated by 
fll-Zagj&gjl in his Madjdhs al-'ulamd*, 3). In his 
Amdli, nl-Kail is quite explicit: "Lafin also signifies 
lugha according to al-Afma®! and Abu Zayd, 
and it is in this sense that it is to be understood 
in the saying of the caliph ‘Umar "Study . .. the 
lahn in the same fashion that you study the I£ur’aa 
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[ibid., i, 3). Ibn Abl Dawfid, author of the Kitab 
ol-MafdbiJ (d. 316/429), uses lahn in this sense in 
his article Ikhtdif alhdn a 1 - c Arab fi 'l-tna§& 1 iif 
"the divergences o! lahn specific to Arabs in texts 
of the £ur J &n," and at the very beginning of this 
article he asserts that " al-alhan (pi. of lahn) are the 
lughdt" [ibid.] sec in this context the excellent 
studies devoted to the word lalfn by J. Fuck in 
l Arabiya, appendix). There is, however, the general 
sense of "manner of speaking” without reference 
to a particular clement in the following passage: 
kullim* bi-kaldmihtm tia-fed'a 'l-tfur'dtiu bi - 
lugMihim "they are addressed in their own language 
and the Kur’Sn has used their /ugfca" ( Kiidb , i, 166-7). 
This general sense is also to be inferred from these 
expressions in the Kitab: fi djami’ lughdt aJ- ( Amb 
"In all the manners of speaking {or linguistic usages) 
ol the Arabs" (i, no); man kan al-nasb mil* lughatihi 
"those whose habitual linguistic usage is to employ 
the accusative in this case" (ibid., ii, 263); and 1 
id 4 man 14 yu^a^h bi-lughatihi —'"except those 
whose manner of speaking is not acceptable" (ibid., 

U, 264). 

These variants and the different manners of 
realising the elements of * Arabiyy 0 constituted, in 
the period oi the major "field-studies' made by Arab 
researchers (al-lughaxciyytn), especially in the and 
and 3rd/8th and 9th centuries, the essential material 
towards which the analyses ol the grammarians («*/- 
iiabtnyydH) were directed. The term tiaJiu< which came 
ultimately to denote "grammar" and which is to be 
opposed to Ivgha taken in this seuso of "linguistic 
material” (compiled from the mouths ol Arabic speak¬ 
ers) itself signified, initially, "a type of expression” 
Id. kadha 'l-nahw tnin al-kalatn ; Kttdb, i, 491). 
Thus the wajiutyytm ("grammarians”) were the in¬ 
dividuals who studied the onJid 3 (or migrate, pi. of 
najtvr, see Kitab, ii, 381: “types of expression heard 
from the mouths of Arabic speakers") with the 
purpose of making an exhaustive examination and 
of formulating rules. It is nevertheless clear that 
the sense of tuifru in these usages does not contain 
the idea of deviation, which is the specific nature 
of the word lugha and of lakn, the latter having a 
much stronger sense and ultimately taking on, in 
the 3rd/9th century, the meaning of "incorrectness", 

When applied to pronunciation, the lugtidt at- 
<Arab, insofar as they constitute optional variants, 
are contrasted with variants conditioned and dictated 
by the physiological laws of articulation: there is 
talk in this case of badal (=* variant) due to the 
datura (constraint imposed by these factors; cf. Ibn 
gjinnJ, Sirr al-stna'a, i, 78) or to the system ol 
the language; it is then a matter of j au c a, that is, 
of a formal process effected on an element of the 
language (cf. Ibn fJjinni, Kha$d f is, i, 37*)- In the 
context ol the oral reproduction of an existing and 
memorised text (in effect, the Kur’an and poetry) 
these variants—both lugkdt and conditioned variants 
—are called audxuh al-ftira’diJal-'adA* by grammar¬ 
ians and by specialists in Isur’anic diction alike 
(Ibn Ivutayba, Ta'uil, 33). Lugha was also contrasted 
with lutfigho ; in the period of the early grammarians, 
this latter term denoted a deviation in the pronun¬ 
ciation of a number of phonemes (not exclusively 
ifrayn, as is often believed ; cf. al-Didfciiz, Bayart, i, 
34), but this was a case of individual and not collec¬ 
tive deviation. It was sometimes difficult at the first 
attempt to distinguish between 0 regional variety 
and a purely individual variety, as is shown by this 
statement from the Kitab <U-*A ytt : satni c n 4 hri Ja-la 
nadri a-lugha am lulhgfp —"we have heard it well, 


but we do not know if it is a regional variant or n 
[simple] individual pronunciation*' (ibid., i. 128). 

The attitude of Arab lexicographers and gram¬ 
marians towards linguistic data—the lug&dt— 
has not always been properly understood by contem¬ 
porary authors.The norm (the •‘norm" of the linguist 
E. Coseriu and the "idiom" cf the linguist J. Gagne- 
pain) is for them the result of a choice, but this 
involves the choice of the native locutors themselves 
(, fu^afyd * <il- ( Arab, the "native speakers of ‘Arabiy- 
ya ,] ). When this choice emanates from the greater 
part of these speakers, Slbawayb refers to haul ai- 
‘dinina "the way of speech of the majority (Kitdb, i, 
228, ii f 263; variants; karl ‘dmmat al-nds, ibid., i, 
263, 293; tcaw! ‘dmmat al-‘Arab, kauri al-‘Arab hulli- 
him "the manner of all Arabic speakers", ibid., i, 
477, ii, 303). Ibn Djiniil, for his part, was to use the 
expression lughdt al-kuffa —"the manners of speaking 
of the majority" U\ha?£'js ii, 13). It could also be 
the case that this convergence of usages was lacking; 
each lugha was then considered a norm in itself. 
"All the Inghdt", declares Ibn Djinni, "may be re¬ 
garded as probative references (hudidia —with regard 
to the norm), and when two different lughdl have the 
same range of usage and are equally accepted by the 
friyds (Ibn Djinni speaks in this context of two biyds, 

i. e. two different systems), it is not permitted to 
prefer one of them at the expense of the other" (ibid., 

ii, xo). Attention should also be drawn to the re¬ 
markable insistence with which Slbawayh (in common 
with his masters and disciples) urges the reader to 
rely upon *md<, upon attested facts only and above 
alt "to accept among these [types of expression which 
Slbawayh cites] only those which Arabic speakers 
have themselves accepted and to treat them in the 
same fashion [istaksin min hddha ind istahsana al- c A rob 
tea adjrtfii kamd a^iia-thu, Kitab , 1 , 252). Ibn Djinni 
also asserts [Mun$i/, ii, 340), "Samd* can annul the 
action of hiyds". This assumes, as this author ex¬ 
plicitly states, that "everything which hiyds permits 
is uot necessarily actualized in reality’' (Kha?d y if, 

l, 1x7). 

In fact, the only criterion of normalisation which 
has been retained by the Arab scholars is that of 
the maximum extension of usage with the domain 
of C Arahiyya (the haul ‘dmnud al- c Arab cited above) 
and oi the most widespread inter-comprehension. 
Whence the degrees ol "clarity" applied to lughal: 
fafibla/ftih. The Kiidb of Slbawayh is also full of these 
appraisals: hddh/i ‘arabi ka&ir "this is Arabic of 
widespread usage”; hddhd ak[har "this is more wide¬ 
spread”; and aii\har 1ivi-a l ra/ —"more widespread aud 
better known” (see Kitab, i, 27, 43, 74, 7 &, 2 5 8 . ®tc.). 
When two lugh/te, or more, were in competition, 
some were described as being "Arabic" and jtasana or 
djayyida ("good”), others as aksan or adjwad ("bet¬ 
ter”) or Zabiba or fiuii 3 a ("bad”); here it is no 
longer a question of value judgments, but of accep¬ 
tability applied solely to the subjects of speech 
and on the basis of the most widespread usage (cf. 
the expression ‘arab i diayynd kalhit, al-afl al-ah(Har, 
ibid., i, 27, 60). The geographical recurrence of a 
lupha was assessed with the aid of the following 
scale: muttarid — perfectly uniform, recurrent or 
general (100%); gjtalib « predominant (86%); 
kathir = widespread or frequent (65%); halU — 
less widespread or less frequent (13%), and nadir — 
rare or isolated (4%) (see Muthir, i, 234). It may be 
noted that this scale is applied equally to the fre¬ 
quency of an element or linguistic form within 
one grouping; see in this context the contrast be¬ 
tween muttarid ji 'l-isti'mal "general in usage" and 
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unit lurid fi 'l-fcyds "general ia terras of Aiyar", in 
Khastfis. i. 96 ff. and Hadj-Salah, Linguistiquc arabe 
el linguist ique giniralc. 

As opposed to nahw, lugha is the very essence 
of language, in other words that part which is not 
constructed (by induction), inconsistent with the 
rules of grammar or non-prcdictablc or non-deducibie 
by means of these ruies. It is primarily a matter of 
samd*, that is of crude identifications. Thus the 
entire range of data recorded from the mouths of 
speakers of *A rainyya constituted the lugha (taken 
as a collective: the ensemble of all the lughdt duly 
identified). Analysed In groups of items, it is vo¬ 
cabulary opposed to grammar; included in it, neces¬ 
sarily so, were not only the lexical unities effec¬ 
tively in use—.along with their regional variants— 
but also colloquial expressions, in the form of 
idioms or amt Hal (pi. of matjial in the very broad 
sense of "stereotyped figure of speech" or "cliche 
of widespread diffusion". Cf. the first compilations 
of arnthiiI which have survived to the present, com¬ 
prising collections of idiomatic figures, and not 
only of maxims and proverbs; see e.g. al-Fuhhir 
by al-Mufaddal b. Salama, Cairo 1960). 

The noa-prcdictablo character of lugha (a* crude 
fact and/or as vocabulary of a formal system, that 
of na^it-) has been well described by lbn Djiim!: "the 
language of the Arabs comprises two sorts of elements: 
those elements that one is obliged to accept as such, 
with their configuration, for example, and not on the 
basis oi a rule; such elements arc: bailor (stone), 
1Hr (house) . . . and another type that may be appre¬ 
hended through kiy&s". UHiafdHf, ii, 42). "tfadiar 
may bo analysed in a root (b-di-r) and a system (C*a 
C*a C*), but the fact that these unities combined in 
ha&iar arrive at the meaning of "stone" is a fact of 
smMP; all that car be done is to memorise it (yufi- 
/!»?). It is also in this sense that this remark of 
the lexicographer lbn Firis (d. 395/1004) is to bo 
interpreted: txl-lugha la lit’Madhu friyis** nahhukd 
nafniu al- K dn —"the data of the language cannot be 
obtained, in our era, ns far ns w are couceraed, 
through ftiyds" 33). 

Lugha, initially "regional variant of realisation" 
or "datum of the language", comes to designate the 
ontirc speech of an ethnic group and even to be 
Identified with the word Usdn which signifies "tong¬ 
ue" and "language". This identification is however 
absolutely unknown to the first generations of gram¬ 
marians (up to and including SFbawayh). It appears 
sporadically at the end of the 2nd,'8th century (see the 
use of it made by the jurist and leader of the law- 
school aI-ShSfi‘1 in his hisdla, where he employs 
the word lugha with the sense of Usdn only once 
(p. 564) <“>d h'sJ» in all other cases). It was prob¬ 
ably in the period of the great controversies of the 
*ilm al-kuiam that such a usage came into being; 
al-HiftbU In fact uses lugha, still as a manner of 
speaking, but enlarged 10 cover the entire language 
of an ethnic group (regional speech types, c Arabiyya, 
languages other than Arabic; see Bayan, i, t6i-2 and 
bfaynwfin, v, 299). The sense of regional variant ap¬ 
plied to a single linguistic clement or item Is, however, 
retained until a very Into period. 

The science of lugkat, which became the science 
of lugha or the data of the language, underwent a 
prodigious development following the major 
researches initiated by the very founder of this 
branch of science, Abu e Amr lbn uMAIIL 1 (j 54/770), 
that is, in the period when his immediate disciples 
such as al-Asma*! (<1. 213/838), AbG ‘Ubayda (d. 
209/826), AbO Zayd al-Ansirl (d. 215/831) and the 


KOfans al-Mula<Wal al-Pabbi, lbn al-A c r4bI, Aba 
l Amr al-Shayb&nl, etc., made immense journeys of 
investigation across the Arabian peninsula. This 
gigantic effort of collection and codification of data 
(which continued until the total disappearance of 
the spontaneous mastery of c Arabiyya — a/-/a?a£a, 
at the end of the 4th/ioth century) resulted initially 
in the composition of innumerable monographs on 
the 114 ghat al-habd'ti "the variants of realisation 
specific to the Arab tribes", on amlhal or "cliches", 
nawddir or "hapax legomeoa", toponymy, the vo¬ 
cabulary of flora and fauna, onomastic, types of verbs, 
mafdars, the extension of use of schemes, etc. (on 
this subject, see H. Nassar, al-Mu e djam *J- C arabi. 
Cairo 1956). To this, there is added the collection 
and codification of variants in reproduction of the 
Kur’flnic text which were drawn from those who bad 
belonged to the school of the THbi c dn or from their 
disciples. All Arabic lexicography of later centuries 
is based on these monographs. 

Lugha as a datum constitutes, for early gramma¬ 
rians as well as for philosophers, the product of a 
tutup, that is of an institution. The same furthermore 
applies to the rules of grammar themselves because 
they are different from one language to another 
(cf. Mushir, i, 48) and, above all, because they do 
not result from the application of more primitive 
rules, but by induction from the acts of discourse 
of Arabic speakers (majwyis mustanbata min istikra* 
kalum al- c Arab ; AbG ‘All al-Farisi, al-Taktnila, fol. 
1). The difference, as has just been observed, resides 
in the fact that lugha is the non-inductive ensemble 
of linguistic items. "By the itwrf* of an articulated 
sound" declares af-R&dl, "is meant the primitive 
assignation of an articulated sound (fa/?) to a certain 
significance {ma'nd) with the intention of seeing 
this significance become the object of conventional 
usage within a community" ($harh al-KSfiya, l. 3). 
Thus everything which is not imposed by institu¬ 
tion (mawdu*) as the symbol of something is outside 
the scope of lugha, outside Among other exam¬ 
ples of this are the following: say, kak, bail, etc., 
which have not been retained by the founder of the 
language for reasons of phonetic incompatibility 
(tand/ur aJ-huru/i see ghasa* »j, i, 54). Lugha is, 
from this point of view, an i$\ildh or social insti¬ 
tution tacitly accepted by its users; but o distinc¬ 
tion is also drawn between these two terms, because 
it is considered that lugha is always a primitivo 
institution, white isfildh can bean iiuiovation, a tech¬ 
nical neologism (cf. Baydn, i, 139-40), whence the 
pairs ail al-watp or ail al-lughaliyfildb language/ 
metalanguage and wad' al-tughalu'ad* Ihdnl primary 
institutionysecondary institution (cf. al-Rftdl. ibid., 
ii. 1:6: al-Ujurdj&nl. Dal&'il. 24. 193. 308; and al- 
Tftribl, Kitdb nl-tfurtif, 148). It Is also in this con¬ 
text that a distinction is drawn between tcad c al- 
Ingha as an organisation and code established by 
social institution and wnf al-kaldm, which is the 
arrangements of discourse and tlse choice of its ele¬ 
ments by the individual speaker (al-Djurdjini, op. 

til -1 64, 69, 79. 81). 

Wad c constituted for the majority of the Mu ( tauHs 
a purely human convention {muw* 4 a e a — code), and 
for other thinkers, an institution which is divine, 
or at least inspired in men by God (tawbif, Ukim\ 
see iu this context Muthir, i, 8-28 and Loucel, 
L'onginc iu language d'apres Us grammairuns arabes, 
in Arabica, x-xi). It does not seem, however, that 
these two positions were so dearly stated in the 
works of the major Arab linguists and philosophers. 
In fact, al-Ash^rl (d. 324/935*6), to whom is attri- 
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buted the idea of the divine institution of the 
language, has a rather inconclusive attitude to the 
subject, judging by the lukewarm opinions of his dis¬ 
ciples. The same applies to the Imam al-Hararaayn 
and to al-QfcazAl! (see Muzhir, i, 20). A similar posi¬ 
tion is adopted by the Mu‘tazill grammarians Aba 
‘All al-FflrisI and Ibn I>jinnl (who attributes to 
Slbawayh's pupil, Abu ’1-Wasan al-Akhfath, the 
same cautious attitude; see Kkasa > ts. i, 41). 

Considerably more interesting is the problem 
which the Mu ( tazills raised towards the middle of the 
3rd/9th century, that is, the absolute arbitrariness 
of the linguistic symbol compared with the *10 less 
absolute immutability of the lugha. These two ex¬ 
treme positions were represented, the first by Abu 
'I-tfusayn al-$AlihI and the second by ‘Abbad b. 
SulaymSn al-$aym»r! ( ca . 250/834; see the Makdldl 
of al-Agb < arl, ii, 186, and i, 230). The argument of 
r Abb&d was as follows; "if there existed no particular 
relationship between articulated sounds and the 
objects they signify, the assignation of each of these 
signifies to a signified object would be tantamount to 
choosing a possibility of assignation without any 
motive [tar Hi ft bi-dun muradidiik). which is absurd” 
(quoted by al-Ra2!, Ta/sir, i, 22). The other Mu‘ta- 
zilis did not follow ‘Abbad: " There is no necessary 
relationship", the fiadi ‘Abd al-PabbOr (415/1025) 
was to say, “between the expression (al-Hbura) and 
the content, such that one cannot exist without the 
other” [Mughtii, v, 20). For al-$AWbl, such arbi¬ 
trariness has no limits since it is possible, he claimed, 
"to change today the names [of things] and the 
lugha as it presents itself to us at the present time" 
[halb al-lugka ; Mukdldt, ii, 186). Later, these two 
opinions came to be reconciled: "As for those things 
which have become the object of a convention", 1 
the kadi 'Abd al-Djabbar was to assert, "it is certain 
that they could have been established according to I 
an entirely different system with the same validity. 
But the moment that these objects are fixed by a 
conventional system, they are assimilated, for the 
user, to that which could not be otherwise than it 
is" ( Mughni, xvi, 191). In the same period, Ibn SIdA 
reproduces this dichotomic formula which summarises 
well the reconciliation of the two extremes: “Lan¬ 
guage is constraint (idftrdriyya), although the con¬ 
ventional expressions of which it is composed have 
been (at the moment of uvd c ) freely chosen (•**/»- 
yatiyya) (Mukhaffas, i, 3). 

The expression Him al-lugha (or HtlQrn aldug&t 1), 
has always denoted, as opposed to Hint al-na'fw (or 
Him al-'Arabiyya), lexicology or more exactly the 
science of the datum of the language (cf. al-Zagj- 
4j&djl, /fWfri 79 i Ibn F&ris, al-$dhibi, 31; Ibn Ya‘Ish, 
Shark, i, 4; al-RAdl, Shark, i, 4; Muzhir, passim, 
etc.), Ibn Khaldftn defines Him al-lugha as "the 
science of the instituted elements of the language" 
(hddhd 'l-Hlm huua baydn al-mawdii'dt aldvghawiyya. 
Mukaddima, 1059), a science which he includes 
along with Him at-nahw and Him al-baydn (style) 
among the al-'ulum al-ltsdniyya (ibid.). Beside* this 
expression, there was also another: fifth al-lugha 
which functioned as a synonym of Him al-lugka, but 
it seems likely that this was a more specialised branch 
of the same discipline, that is, the study of the semio- 
logical distinctions and affinities which exist between 
the elements of vocabulary (cf. the work of Ibn Paris 
cited above, the Fifth al-lugha of al-Tha‘5Iibi and 
the Muhhafsaj of Ibn SIdi, as well as the definitions 
of Ibn Khaldun. Mukaddima, 1060-1). The very 
frequent modem usage of lugha with the sense of 
"language" has led certain of our contemporaries 


to attempt to employ the expression Him al-lugha 
to represent the modem concept of "linguistics", 
which Is not entirely appropriate because this signifi¬ 
cation has had, and still has, the sense of lexicology. 
A different term exists to denote this concept: Him 
al-lisdn (often abridged into lisiniyydt), which al- 
F&rib! employs in his works and in particular in his 
1kf&* al-Htlim, where It envisages in a very distinct 
fashion the possibility of constructing a general 
linguistics extending to all languages and no longer 
to one particular langu&ge (8-13, 2x). 

Bibliography : SIbawayh, al-Kitdb, BulSk, i-ii, 
Cairo 1316-17; ftail, A mall, i-iii, Cairo 1344; 
Zadidjddjl, Tddb Hlal al-nakw, Cairo 1959; idem, 
Mad/ilis al- < ulamd , f Kuwayt 1962; Ibn Abl 
Divvud. Kitdb at-Mayihxf, Cairo 1955; Djdljij, 
Baydn, i-iv, Cairo i960; Ibn Dlinnl. KhasdHs. i-iii, 
1952-6; idem, al-Mnnfif, i-iii, Cairo i954-<x>; idem. 
Sirr find'at al-iHdb, i, Cairo 1954; Suyfttl, Muzhir, 
ed. Cairo u.d., i'. ii'; Ibn Kutayba, Ta*vU mushhil 
al-Kur'dn, Cairo 1973*. al-Kballl b. Abniad. Kitdb 
al-'Ayn, ©d. Darwlsfe, i. Cairo 1967: Abu ‘All 
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Dald y il al-i'di&z, Cairo 1335; FArabl, Kitdb al- 
Huruf, Beirut 1969; idem, llitd 1 al-*ulQm, Madrid 
1032; al-Kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbir, Mughni, vii, xvi, 
Cairo 1961, i960; Ibn Sid.', MukJptfOf, Cairo 
13x6-2:; Fajshr ai-DIn al-R.nl, at Ta/sir al-habir , 
i-xiv, Cairo, rud.; al-Ra<J! al-Astar5b3dljl, Shark 
al-Kdfiya, Istanbul 1275; Ibn Ya‘lsh, Shark 
at- Mu fas sat, i-x, Cairo n.d.: Ibn Khaldun. Mukad¬ 
dima, Beirut 1967; Sha/i'i, Risala.ed. A.-M. Shakir, 
Cairo 1940; J. Flick, Hlrahiya, Fr. tr. Paris 1935; 
A. Hadj-Salah, Linguistique arabc at linguist ique 
gAUrale, typewritten thesis. Paris-Sorbonne 1979; 
Al-f.isdniyydt, Revue atgdrienue dc linguislique, 
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I/i, 28-38, 1/2, 35-3- 

(A. Hauj-Sai.au) 
LUQUA, ‘Ilm al- {see luqua]. 
LUGHAT-nAma [see DEHtcjiund, in Supple¬ 
ment]. 

LU GH Z (a., pi. algjuis) “enigma", uu c amma (pi. 
ittu'ammaydl) "word puzzle, verbal charade", 
uhejiyya (pi. alia&t*) "riddle, conundrum", three 
Arabic terms often used in a figurative sense, but 
basically referring to three kinds of literary 
plays upon words which are fairly close in type 
to each other. 

The enigma is generally in verse, and «'harac- 
tcristically is in an interrogative form. Thus for 
jnlak "heavenly firmament": mi *o dam**f\ H-kakki, 
liikin lard II min-hd wudiud** hayihumd siakbalak // 
[...] fa-in katalnd ra'sahd fahtva lak "What is the 
thing which in reality has no existence, but never¬ 
theless you see it in existence wherever you confront 
it [...] and if we cut off its head (= fa), it will be 
yours { = lak) ?". 

The* mu'amwu is to be distinguished froui the 
lughz by the absence of the interrogatory element 
and by the fact that the sense of the passage, also 
in verse, had been made “blind" by various proce¬ 
dures Thus It may be formed by designating one 
or more words by various clues to the letters forming 
it or them or by allusions relating to the pronuncia¬ 
tion: the alphabetic value, the numeral value of 
the letters, misreading or inversion [halb). Mostly, 
no account is taken of the vowels or of letters without 
phonetic value. Good taste is the rule. 

The invention of the mu ( amind is attributed to 
Khalil b. Ahmad, the inventor of prosody, while the 
Persians of course attribute it to c Alt b. Abl Talib. 
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The following is an example of mmVkwm on the 
name Ahmad: awwaluhu tkahthu tufjfih/tl** // u-a- 
rdbi l n ’l-tv/fdfii thdniki // Wa-nunralu 'l-miski 
lahu Itytiiik**/I va-dhhiru 'l-wardi li-bdkih\ “Its 
first is the third of [the word] tuff Aha (apple) = A; 
and the fourth of [the word] tuffdh (apples) is its 
second = H; and the first of [the word] misk (musk) 
is its third — M; and the last of (the word) ward 
(roses) is the remainder of it = D". 

The wu'atMHd was used by many poets (in particu¬ 
lar by Abu Nuwas; see E. Wagner, Abu .Vutiwr, 
Wiesbaden 1965, 380-3). 

As for the uh{iiyya, this terra denotes a simple 
guessing gome (c.g. “Guess what I have in my 
hand"), but can also mean a type of enigma fairly 
close to the lugkx. Thus for salsabil “wine”: mA ridfu 
hatrlt 7 -w» ufid^il fl in kala: 11 flab farikd "What is the 
alternative sense meant by the person setting forth 
a riddle when he says: ask ( ^sal) the way {= sabil) ?’*. 
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Kan* al-asma* ft faun al-mu l atn*nd (Brockehnaim, 
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'l-tnu'atnmayiU tea 'latghdz 1 ra 'l-afiodjl, Beirut 
1882; T^hir b. al-l^az&’irj, Tashil al-madfix 
fl fann a/->nu e an$md tea 'l-a/ghds, Beirut 1308; 
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108; Muhammad b. Kays al-IUzl, al-Mu'djarn fl 
ina c dylr ash'dr al-'adiain.ed. Mlrza Muhammad and 
Browne, Leiden 1901, 397; al-DjurdjAiiI, Ta'rlfut, 
s.vv.; Garcin do Tassy, Khitorique el prnsodie dts 
lung, des miaul. d< 10 /., Paris 1873, 165; Na$lf 
al-Ya^idjl. Madjma* ol batirayn, Beirut 1381/1961, 
wrote two tHakdntas about enigmas, no. 26. at- 
makama at-lughxiyya, 159-64. and no. 44. «/- 
maftdma al-Hilliyya, 249*52. In colloquial Arabic, 
riddles and conundrums have been collected by 
A. Giacobetti. Ruueil d'enigtnes arabes popttlaire s, 
Algiers 1916; J. Quemeneur. Enigmes tiniisiennes, 
Tunis 1937; they have been made the subject of 
a paper by A. Hamidou. Daincttes populaircs Ac 
Tlemccn, in RAfr. 372-3 (i 937 ). 357*72 and of a 
study in IB LA (1943) ,191-213; numerous exain pies 
can be found in ibid., 1937. 1938, 1939, ro4i 
passim. 1943. 214-62. and 1945. 420-9* f or the 
riddle in Turkish see bil.mebje. 

(M. Ki .nchf.xkb *) 

al-LUHAYYA (At. "small beard”, Yahya b. 
al-Husayn, Qhdyat, ii. 569 n. 3). a small port on 
the Red Sea coast in the Yemen Arab Republic 
(lat. 15" 42' N., long. 42 ° 4 i' E), ca. no km. north 
of al-Mudayda [q.v.\ see the map accompanying 
‘asIr], and situated at the northern end of a narrow 
and shallow bay formed between the mainland and 
a coral reef. The bay is continued northwards past 
the town by a narrow boat-channel, at the entrance 
of which small craft may moor. Larger vessels lie 
about 6 km. south-west of the town in an open road¬ 
stead between the mainland and the offshore island 
of aMJrmak. At very low tide, not even small boats 
can reach the town when loaded. 

A. Sprender's identification of al-Luhayya with 
Ptolemy's Motpdkav) xoSpr, is not proved, nor is it 
certain that the port is identical with NamjYoG^ 
xdifxi), Sambrachate or Leupas (Pliny), a* proposed 
by E. Glaser. 


When Affonso d'Albuquerque entered the Red Sea 
in 1513, he called at al-Lubayya (Luva in the Portu¬ 
guese sources). The port then belonged to the terri¬ 
tory of tho Imdtn of San'S*, to whom tribute was 
paid. Previous to the roth/x6tb century, al-Lubayya, 
like other ports on the Arabian coast such as al- 
Hudayda, KamarAn Island, al-MukfjS (Mocha) and 
Zabld, had boon in the power of the Rasulids [q.v.\, 
and their heirs tho Band T 3 hir, whose last monarch, 
c Amir b. *Abd al-Wahhnb, was defeated in 15x5 by 
the firearms of the MamlQk forces under Salmon al- 
Ruml and Husayn Turkl (Serjeant, The Portuguese, 
29), sent by the sultan K 5 n$awl> al-T.hawri fa.u.J. 
The ruler of al-Lubayya, Fa(clh Abu Bakr b. al- 
MakbCil al-Zayla'I (of Zayla c [f.v.]), supported the 
Egyptians, made tho k%u(ba for al-Ohawri and, after 
the Mamlfik forces had damaged tho port of al- 
Hudavda, opened up tho road leading inland. With 
one hundred men armed with muskets ( banddik ), 
he then advanced against Mawr. AbO Makljrama 
(Schumann, Political history, 19) and Yaby* b. 
al-Husayu (GfcivvW, ii, 644) remark that this was 
the first time firc-anns were used in the Yemen; 
see however Schumann, op. cit ., mu 18, 92. After 
Sultan Selim I had conquered Egypt, Ottoman 
suzerainty was quickly recognised by the Egyptian 
forces in the coastal towns. According to the 7 Vrifc£ 
al-Shihri (Serjeant, op. cit., 51, 170). the Portuguese, 
after an unsuccessful attack on Djudda (see, however. 
E/*, ii, 572a) in 923/15x7. turned back to Yemen, 
pursued by SaluiAa "or one of his men” who took 
a Portuguese grab (Ar. ghurub "brigantine") near 
al-Luhayya. This story, confirmed by Jo 4 o dc 
Barros (Dccadas, iii, I. 6), refers to Lopo Soares de 
Albergaria's expedition iu the Red Sea. 

Iri 1635 the Imam al-MansOr biMIAU aI-K*siin b. 
Mubauimad [?.v.] succeeded in expelling the Turks, 
and al-Lubayya again came into the possession of tho 
Inulms of Around 1650. ships sailing between 

Massawa and al-Mukh! on behalf of Banyans settled 
in the latter port apparently used to anchor at the 
port of al-Luhayya (Van Donzel. Foreign relations, 
134-6, 139). On his return from Ethiopia to Yemen, 
Ahmad b al-Hayml, the envoy of Imam al-Mutawak- 
kll 'nIA > HAh (1054-87/1644-76) to the Ethiopian 
king Fdsiladas (1632-67), disembarked at al-Lubayya. 

During his stay at al-Lubayya between 29 Decem¬ 
ber 1762 and 20 February 1763, C. Niebuhr was 
amicably received by amir FarhSn, a black African, 
appointed as governor (dola) by the Imam of ^an'a*. 
He was told that the town was not older than three 
hundred years and that its foundation, as is the 
case with Bayt al-Faklh and al-Mukha [g.w>], was 
connected with a local Muslim saint, shayhh Salei 
($Alib), around whose cell and later tomb the origi¬ 
nal settlement grew. The descendants of the shaykh 
were still revered in al-Lubayya in Niebuhr’s days. 
The town had no circular wall then, but on the land¬ 
ward side there were some twelve towers, armed with 
a few camion and lying at a distance of 120 double 
steps from each other. The highly-placed entrances 
were accessible only by a ladder. The towers, how¬ 
ever, were not worth much as defence works: the 
Hidiid and Bakll tribes (see »iAS||ir> wa-bakIl] (see 
also Niebuhr, Bcschreibung , 258-61, and Robin, Lcs 
hautes terres ) marched across them and burned the 
town, and on a rumour of another attack, the in¬ 
habitants fled to al-Unnak. Since the water was 
brackish, it had to be fetched at some distance. 
The people, among whom were some forty Banyans, 
lived off commerce and fish. Although the coffee 
was of inferior quality compared with that of Bayt 
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ol-I'aklh, it was cheaper, since transport to the more 
important port of al-Djudda was inexpensive. In 
aJ-Lub&yy a merchants bought it for customers in al- 
Djudda, Egypt and Turkey, and some Cairenes used 
to come over in order to acquire it in person. Lime 
was made by burning coral in the open air, and rock- 
salt was cut in the neighbourhood. .Although Niebuhr 
describes the town as rather poor, al-Lubayya had to 
pay monthly 2,000 thalers to the Imam of San‘a\ and 
during the mausim (April-June) when Indian vessels 
were calling, 3.000 thalers, more than al-Hudayda 
had to bring in. The arrival of Indian vessels at al- 
Lubayya around 1770 is confirmed by Bruce {Travels, 
i, 323). Niebuhr also relates that one of the rich 
merchants of al-Lubayya had obtained several kinds 
of aphrodisiacs from "englandischen YVundSrtien” 
(Rnsebe$chre\bung, », 304, not "YVunderarzten" as in 
Th. Hansen, Reise, 246, or "miracle doctors", idem, 
Arabia Felix, 221), so English ships must have called 
at al-Lubayya around 1760, at least occasionally. 

In the i2th/tbth century, the power of the /mavis 
of $an*a > declined sharply, and many towns declared 
themselves independent, while the Sharifs of Abu 
'ArlsJi f«/.t’.] grew more powerful. In 1730 only the 
coastal land between al-Lubayya and al-Mukha 
remained in the Itnam's possession, and by 1790 the 
coastline between al-KimfuiJlia [q. t/.J and Bayt al- 
Faklh, including al-Lubayya, was under the authority 
of the Sharifs of AbO ‘Arlii (Baldry, Al-Yaman, 158). 
At that time, the monthly revenue of al-Lnftayya was 
roughly computed at £600 (Bury, Arabia lnfclix, 
t» 9 ). 

The rise of W ahhabi power at the beginning of the 
19th century forced Sharif IJamud Abu Mismar of 
AbO ‘Arlsh to give allegiance to l Abd al-YVahhAb Abu 
Nuljta, whom Sa £ ud II had appointed governor of 
the Tihama (Pliilby, Sa e udi Arabia, 13). When in 
1809 he revoked his allegiance and restored the 
revenues of the coastal towns to Ahmad b. Man?ur 
‘All, the Imam of §au‘ 4 ’ (Salt, A wyage, 123; 
Playfair, A history, 129), the Wahhabis despatched 
an army by sea to I>jayzAn [q. i».], from where it 
advanced southwards, looting and burning al- 
Lubayya and al-ljudayda. Under Wahhabi rule, an 
attempt was made to develop the port of al-Lubayya, 
and negotiations were opened with the English East 
India Company to start a factory (Lord Valentia, 
Voyages, ii, 385, quoted by Ritter, Erdkunde, 884). 
When Ehrenberg visited the port in 1825 (Ritter, 
Erdkunde, 192 n. 485) a Persian ship was blockading 
the harbour in order to force the Jala Fatb Allah 
to pay a debt. By then the walled town had been 
deserted. Abu Mismar was forced to give allegiance 
again to the Wahhabis, but shortly afterwards he 
associated himself with Muhammad C A 1 I, the viceroy 
of Egypt, and in an agreement, authority in the 
Tihama was surrendered to Muhammad e Ali, who 
restored that territory to the Imurn of San‘a* 111 
return for a payment of 20,000 bahars of coffee 
(El Batrik, Egyptian-Yemeni relations, 282). When 
in 1832 the Ottomans rewarded the Albanian Mebrned 
Asb a TUrk*« Bihnet with the governorship of Hidjfi* 
for having mutinied in al-ljjudda against Muhammad 
‘All, he occupied several coastal towns, but by 1S37 
the whole of the eastern shore of the Rod Sea was 
in Egyptian hands (El Batrik, op.cit., 286), although 
Huaayn Efcndi from Belgrade was governor of al- 
Lubayya when the French botanist Botta visited the 
port in 1836 (Ritter. Erdkunde, 756). When the Egyp¬ 
tian troops moved southwards, Great Britain, having 
occupied Aden in 1837, exerted pressure on Muham¬ 
mad *A1I to evacuate the .Arabian peninsula. The 


Egyptian forces accordingly left the coastal towns in 
1840 and the territory was surrendered to Uusayn, 
the Sharif of Abu ‘Arlsh. In 1842 the latter admitted 
his dependence on the Ottoman Sultan and was 
created a Pasha and governor of the sea coast (el- 
Khazraji, History oj the Resiiliyy dynasty of Yemen, 
ed. Redhouse, i, Inlrod., 33). In 1844 the Imam 
Man$ux C A 1 I tried to recover the territory, and after 
his deposition in 1848 his successor occupied several 
coastal towns and imprisoned Sharif Husayn. But 
the latter escaped and re-established his authority 
over the Tihama (Redhouse, op. cit., i, 36). In 1849 
Ottoman troops under Tewflfc Pasha occupied the 
Yemen, and after the latter’s untimely death, «Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad 4 Awn of Mecca was appointed 
governor of the whole of the TihAma. Opposition 
to Turkish rule continued, however, among successive 
Zaydi Imams, Sharifs of Abu ‘Arljh, tribal sliaykhs 
and occasionally the Sharifs of Mecca. After sub¬ 
duing the Sharifs of Abii ‘Arl^h, the IdrisI family 
in §abya (see c as!r, i, 709b) became fierce opponents 
to Turkish rule, so that the Ottoman forces were 
oompelled to withdraw to the principal garrison 
towns. Tho opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 
enabled the Ottomans to despatch troops rapidly to 
Yemen, and in 1871 they subdued ‘Aslr. In 1872 
$an‘ 4 5 became the centre of the Ottoman government 
in the u'ildyet of Yaman, which was divided into four 
sandiaks, each headed by a midasarrif: Markaz, 
‘Aslr, Ta*izz and al-Hudayda, al-Lubayya being a 
tya/fti' of the latter (YVenner, Modern Yemen, 62, 
n. 5). Its population was estimated in 1881 at 2,000. 
In 1882 Muhammad b. c .Vir1 of the ‘A’itf family 
of the Banu Mughayd, who had been granted thu 
hereditary chieftainship of the highland tribes of 
c AsIr by Faysal b. Sa‘ud [7.”.], cut off the Turks in 
Abha [f.o.] from the coast, and the Band Marwin, 
who inhabit the region between Maydl (Midi) and 
Harad, attacked al-Luljayya. The coastal towns were 
the only Turkish strongholds amidst the "state of 
almost chronic rebellion" (Baldry, op. cit., 169) in 
e AsIc and HidjSz, and served as bases for expe¬ 
ditions against the rebellious inland tribes. In 1899 
even the garrison of al-Lubayya came under attack. 
When a telegraph line was constructed between al- 
Lubayya and al-Maydl, Turkish soldiers guarding the 
workmen were attacked. Al-Maydl, north of al- 
Luljayya, was captured by tribesmen loyal to the 
Inuitn and became a centre for the Illegal import 
of arms. In 1906 the Turkish troops were withdrawn 
from al-Lubayya and al-Maydi, but not for long, 
because in the same year they marched from al- 
Lubayya to Hadjdja, accompanied by BonI 
Pasha, a shaykh of the pro-Turkish Banu tfays 
who inhabit the region east of al-Lubayya. 
Shortly afterwards, Turkish soldiers of the al-Lubayya 
garrison joined others from DjayzAn. Zabld 
and al-Mukha in their march on aUJudayda in 
order to demand their discharge papers: many had 
served seven years in Yemen but had received less 
than one year's pay (Baldry, op. cit., 178-9). In 1909 
Sayyid Muhammad b. ‘AH al-ldrfsl of Saby 4 came 
to the assistance of tribes living to the east of al- 
Lubavya who had been forced to pay illegal taxes 
levied by BonI Pasha. He occupied the port, but it 
was soon recaptured by the Turks, for in the same 
year two gunboats, two transports and nine battal¬ 
ions were sent from Istanbul to al-Hudayda and 
al-Lubavya. The latter port became Rif‘at Pasha's 
base for launching attacks against the IdiW tribes¬ 
men. In 1911 the lya'im-mnkam of al-Lul.tayya set 
out with 200 troops against the inhabitants of al- 
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Zuhra who had captured a caravan of eighty camels. 
He was, however, defeated and besieged in al-Zuhra. 
Later that year, the Banu 'Abs seized the wells out¬ 
side al-Lubayya, but due to dissension among the 
Arabs, Haindl Bey, arriving from Kamarin, was able 
to regain them. Shortly afterwards, however, 
Hamdi Bey suffered a severe reverse in al-Lubayya 
itself. A new Turkish expedition was prepared against 
Sayyid Muhammad, llamdl Bey having 2,500 troops 
ready in the port. But the advance was postponed 
because of the outbreak of the Turkish*Italian war 
in ign (see Green, Italian relations). In 1912 the 
Italian navy bombarded al-Luijayya and extended 
the blockade of the coast to a point 15 km. north 
of the port, while 6,000 followers of Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad moved against al-Lubayya. The whole coast 
between al-Runfudha and al-Lubayya was now 
under the effective control of Sayyid Muhammad. 

On the eve of the First World War, the Ottoman 
government desired to settle the difficulties in Yemen. 
Imdm Yaljya of San'S* and Sayyid Muhammad (see 
al-KibsI, Imam YaftycS) agreed to observe a truce. 1 
Most of the Turkish troops were withdrawn from 
Yemeu, only small garrisons remained in the main 
towns of the Tihama. During the War. Sayyid 
Muhammad signed a treaty with the British Resident 
at Aden (May 1915) and overran much of the northern 
Tihama. He did not, however, succeed in taking 
al-Lubayya because of the Turkish artillery [Hand¬ 
book, i, 141-2; Philby, Arabia, 239; Kihani, Around 
the coasts, 166-7). After the War, the Turks evacuated I 
Arabia. In 1339/1920 Sayyid Muhammad concluded * 
a treaty with Ibn Sa'Qd (^.r.J, but after his death 
Im/ltH Yahya in 1925 annexed the entire Tihama 
and its ports as far north as al-Maydl. During the 
war with Itndtn Yahya, Sa'fldl forces occupied the 
coast as far south as Uayt aMalph, including al- 
Lubayya. The treaty of al-T* 5 *f in X353/1934, de¬ 
fining the frontier between Sa'udl Arabia and the 
Yemen, ted to the attachment of al-Lubayya to 
Yemen. 

In 1970 the population of al-Lubayya was esti¬ 
mated at 5,000. At present, the port has no commer¬ 
cial significance and is only a small base for fishing 
boats < sunbuk), traffic being limited to coastal ship¬ 
ping. The seaborne trade is now centred at the 
modem facilities of Ahmueli, the new harbour of ul- 
Haduyda. 
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modern Egypt, Oxford 1968; P. E. Botla. Relation 
i'un voyage dans I'Yemen 1837 entrepris pour U 
Museum d'Histoire naturclle de Paris, Pash 1841; 
'All b. Hasan al-Khazradjl, The Peart-Strings: a 
history of the Rcsuhyy dynasty of Yemen, tr. 
J. W. Redhousc, 5 vols., London 1906-18; T. Green, 
Italian relations with Yemen, 1904-1912. M. A. 
thesis, American University of Beirut 1967, un¬ 
published; I. al-KibsI, Imdm Ythyd and Yemen 
independence, A.U.B. thesis: H. Scott, In the High 
Yemen, London 1947; British Admiralty, A hand¬ 
book of Arabia, i, London 1920; idem. Western 
Arabia and the Red Sea, London 1946; H.St.J. 
Philby, Arabia, New York 1930; A. Rihani, 
Around the euuists of Arabia, London 1930. An 
extensive bibliography of official publications, 
books and articles in Arabic and European lan¬ 
guages is found in M. W. Weiuier, Modern Yemen, 
1918-2966, Baltimore 1967, 234-48. For more 
recent publications, see R. F. Nytop et alii, Area 
handbook for the Y emeus. The American University, 
Washington 1977, Foreign .Area Studies, 550-183, 
pp. 24r-9. See also the bibliographies of the 
articles c asIr and Djavzan. (E. van Donzel) 
LUgATA (a.), an article found (more pre¬ 
cisely: “picked up"). The leading principle in 
the Muslim law regarding articles lost and found 
may be said to be the protection of the owner 
from the finder, sometimes mingled with social 
considerations. The picking up of articles found 
is generally permitted, although it is sometimes 
also said to be more meritorious to leave them. 
The finder is bound to advertise the article 
which he has found (or taken) for a whole year 
unless it is of quite insignificant value or perishable. 
The particulars of this advertising are minutely 
regulated by special rules. After the termination 
of the period, the finder, according to M 5 Jik and 
al-gfcufi*!, has the right to take possession of tire 
article and do what he pleases with it, but ac¬ 
cording to Abd Manila, only if he is '‘poor*’; but 
the use of the articles as religious alms ( sadaka) 
even before the expiry of a year is permitted in 
u preferential clause by Abti Wanda and Malik. If 
the owner ap|>ears before tl»c expiry of the period, 
he receives the object back, as he does after the 
expiry of the period if it is still with the finder; 
but if the finder has disposed of it in keepiug 
with the law, he is liable to the owner for its 
value; Da wild al-£;lhirl alone recognised no further 
claim by the loser in this case. The establishment 
of ownership is facilitated, compared with the or¬ 
dinary process in Millie and Ahmad b. Wanbal 
(in al-Bukhflrl also; cf. Iiis superscription to LubaJa, 
bdb 1). As regards the finding of domestic animals 
in the desert, there arc special regulations which 
are less onerous for the finder m the case of in- 
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jured animals and more onerous when they are 
not injured. Al-S^ifi*! aud Ahmad b, Haubal have 
similarly some special regulations for articles found 
in the liar am, the sacred territory in Mecca, which 
at bottom go back to the old idea of a special 
right of ownership by Allah in the llaram and 
articles found in it. 

These prescriptions of the Jikh are based on 
certain hadlths which have been handed down 
with several variants (cf. al-Bukhuri, Lukafa] Mus¬ 
lim, Constantinople 1329 ff., v, 133) which need 
not be quoted in detail here as they agree with 
the principles in all essentials. But it may be 
mentioned that in a very old stratum, later worked 
over, there is mention of a two- or three-year 
period. In the conception of the primitive jurists, 
the article found is sometimes described as deposited 
(im di c a) ; further, out of special religious scruples, 
one is careful not to pick up found dates and 
eat them, as they might belong to the iakii\ 
finally, there is a hadith which forbids the Mecca 
pilgrim [fiddiii) to pick up articles found at all. 
From the superscription by Bukhari to Lukafa, bdb 
11, it is evident that found articles might be 
handed over, or used to be handed over, to a 
government office; but their retention in the finder’s 
care is justified by quoting a special tradition. 

None of these traditions can be considered histor¬ 
ical; at most, the prohibition by the Prophet in his 
oration after the occupation of Mecca from keeping 
articles found in the tfaratn without advertising 
them (cf. above) may be genuine on account of its 
antiquated terminology. Lufeafa is not mentioned 
in the Kur’An. 

Bibliography : In addition to the pertinent 
sections in the ji$h and hudith collections, cf. 
Tb. W. Juynboll, Handle!ding tot tie kennis van 
is mohammedatmschc wet \ 386; E. Sachau, Mu- 
hamtnedaniscJtes Keeht, 639 If.; D. Santillana, 
1st it intern di dirilto musulmano maliihita, i, 328*9. 

(J. SCHACHT) 

al-LUKKAM, Djabal, the name which the me¬ 
diaeval Arabic geographers give to the mountain 
chain which is situated in the northern part 
of Syria and for long formed the frontier between 
the Islamic and the Byzantine lands. In classical 
times it was known as the Amanos/Amanus (Khaina- 
nu in the cuneiform inscriptions), but by the Turks 
as Alma Dagjil (Elma Dagi in modem Turkish); 
since it has not been treated under elma dacijJ, 
it bas seemed useful to consider it here, oven though 
the gjabal al-Lukkim does not correspond exactly 
to these ramifications of the Taurus Mountains, 
which detaches itself from the dolomite massif 
of the Karadcdc Dagh in the region of Mar'a^h, 
to the south of the Pyramus (Djayban), running 
parallel to the chains of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus, 
surrounding with its eastern ridge the Gulf of Alexau- 
drella, and falling steeply into the sea to the south 
of Ra*s al-Khinzir (5.100 ft.), together with the 
l>jabai MQsa or Djabal Alimax (5,750 It.). 

The deep transverse valley of the Orontes and the 
morasses of al- < Amk [7.1/.] separate the Alma Dagh 
from the Lebanon chains, which differ also in their 
geological formation (mostly limestone) from that 
of the Taurus system. With its off shoots, the Alina 
Dagh cuts off Cilicia entirely from Syria and the 
Mesopotamian hinterland; apart from a few passes 
that are mere mule-tracks, the pass of BaylAn If.t/.J is 
the only connection between Asia Minor and Syria 
and has always been much frequented. The heights 
of the several mountains are not yet accurately 


known; the average height is said to be 3,650 ft., 
and some peaks reach 7,300 ft. or more; as the 
highest point, Dormeyer gives the Mcnhdr, 7.450 ft. 
In the northern part, jagged and steep peaks prevail; 
in the south, more rounded outlines. The Alma Dagh 
with its fresh verdure is an attractive sight, for its 
sides are thickly overgrown with trees, out of which 
the bare dolomite peaks project. The ridge of the 
Alina Dagh north of IskandarOn formed in Ottoman 
times, together with the sides sloping to east and 
west, an administrative unit, the Sandiak Djabal 
Barakat; cf. Sachau in SBPr. Ak. W. (1892), 314. 

Locally, no one common name is used for the whole 
of the Atnamis; in the reports of European travellers 
and in the maps based on these, this fact has caused 
considerable confusion as to the nomenclature, 
because the same name is sometimes used for a part, 
sometimes for the whole. For the northern part of the 
Amanus we find the name G*awr Dagh or Diawur 
Dagh. i-e. the mountains of the infidels; H Kiepert 
in his Carte generate de iempire Ottoman (Berlin 1892) 
makes the Alma Dagh reach about as far as Isl.ibiyyo 
(Nicopolis. lat. 37 0 hf.); the continuation of this 
mountain-chain as far as the neighbourhood of 
Mar*ash he takes asGvawr Dagh ; cf. also H. Kiepert’s 
map for Sachau's Raise in Syr ten and Mesopotamian 
(Leipzig 1883). In R. Kiepert’s map for von Oppen- 
heim'i Vom Mittelmerr zum persischen Golf (Berlin 
1900), Alma Dagh only appears a« the name of one 
single mountain massif to the north of Baylan; the 
name G^awr Dagh does not appear at all on it, in 
its stead we find Sur Dagh, Adje Dagh and Goydje 
Dagh as names of single peaks between Mar‘asfj 
and l§labiyye. The northern G*awr Dagh “ connected, 
according to E. Reclus, with the southern moun¬ 
tains by a mountain plateau iu the depth of which 
is situated the G*awr Gol (i.e. lake of the infidels). 
The name of G’awr Dagh is occasionally extended 
to the whole of the Amanus (e.g. on the map of 
Favre and Mandrot). Reclus does not call the southern 
Am anus Alma Dagh, but, in accordance with a 
number of travellers, Akin a Dagh Benzinger if 
evidently mistaken in calling the southern part of 
the Amanus G*awr Daglj and the northern part 
Akma Dagh. Czernik seems to stand quite alone in 
calling the Amanus l>ara Dngh; this name is evidently 
the Turkish translation of Djabal al-Lukk&m (also 
al-Ukkum), the "black mountains" (uhkdm, Arabic- 
ised from the Syria* ukkdtna — "black") of the Arab 
geographers of the Middle Ages, the fiaopoo 6po$ 
of the Byzantines; for the name al-Lukk.Mn design¬ 
ating nearly the same as Amanus, cf. Sachau, op. cii., 
323. By a misnomer, the Alma or Aljma Dagh in its 
more limited sense (north of BaylSn) is also often 
called Nawlu Dagh by travellers, which name accord¬ 
ing to Kotschy (cf. also the map by R. Kiepert, 
mentioned above) belongs only to the northeastern 
part of the Djabal Arzus (south of Baylan). 

Bibliography: K. Ritter, Erdhundc, xvii, 1799’ 
18u; Th. Kotschy, Reisc in den Amanus, iu 
Peterman's Geogr. MittciL, Supplement no. 45 
(1876) 27-81 53J Favre and Mandrot, in Bulletin 
de la Sociiil de Gtogr. de Paris, 1878 (cf. also Globus, 
xxiv, xi, 15); F. Reclus, Nouveltc geographic uni- 
ursellc. ix, 691; Benzinger, in Tanly-VVissowa, 
Realencyhl. der klass. AUcrtumswiss., i, 1742. and in 
Baedeker s Palestin* and Syrian (1900), 406, 408; 
Huinann and Puchstein, Rciscn in Kleinasicn und 
Hordsyrien, 1890. 158-9; Oberhummer and 
Zimmerer, Dutch Syrnn und Kleiiussien, 1896, 
100-r, 328*9; F. H. Schaffer, Cilicia = Pelermann's 
Geogr. MiUeil ., Supplement no. 141 (r903), 94-5, 
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A. Janke, Auf Alexander* des Orosset 1 Pfaien # 
Berlin 1904, 3 ** 2 , * 57*8 (Anm. 89-98); G. Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslem s, London 
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22, 129. 132; M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Im 
S yrie d Vepoquc des Mamelvuks, Paris 1923, 22, 77; 

R. Dussaud, Topographic historique dc la Syria 
antique el mdditvale, Paris 1927, 440 If.; E. Honig- 
mann, Die Ostgrenze des Dyzantiuischen Reiches 
von 363 bis 10 71, Brussels 1935, 4*1 u 6 , 127; 
MukaddasI, tr. Miquel, 238; I§takhrl, 14, 56: Ibu 
Hawfcal*, 168/165 and index; Mas'udI, Murddf, 
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(M. Streck •) 

LUKMAN, a legendary hero and sage of 
pre-Islam»c Arabia. He appears in the Kur’Au 
as a monotheist arid a wise father giving pious ad¬ 
monitions to his son. In later Islamic lore, he became 
the creator of fables par excellence and a striking 
parallel of Aesop. 

1. Lukrnan in Old Arab tradition. The 
Arabs of the Qiihlliyya knew of a certain LukinAu 
b. *Ad. The connection with the long-lost tribe of 
'Ad [q.v.] places him in the dimmest recesses of the 
Arab past. The two attributes upon which his fame 
apparently rested were his wisdom and his longevity. 
Many early poets, including lmru* al-Kays, al- 
N&bigfra, al-A‘sliA and Tarafa, celebrate his wisdom 
(Horovitz, Koranische Inter suckungcn, 133-5). To 
be "as wise as" or even "wiser than Lukrnan’’ are 
standard compliments in panegyrics. Because of his , 
proverbial wisdom, I.uktn&n was credited with being 
the architect, or one of die architects, of the famous 1 
MaYib [q.v.) dam (e g. al-Mas'udl, SlurUdi, iii, 366). j 
In ancient Arabian legend, Lukmftn was oJ-Af ti'nin- 
tHur ("the Long-lived"). He is gtanted a long 
life. (According to later Muslim tradition, this was 1 
a reward for his piety, in contradistinction to the 
wickedness of his people.) From among several 
choices offered him, he chooses the duration of the 
lives of seven vultures, the vulture (most) being the 
most popular symbol of longevity among the Arabs 
(Goldziher, Abh. zur arabisch. Phil., Leiden 1899, ii, 1 
pp. li-lii; cf. Ps. ciii, 5, where the Hcbr. cognate 
nesher, meaning "eagle", has the same significance). 
Lukmin nurtures and protects tuch of his seven 
vultures in turn. The last one is named Lubad which 
means "endtiring” or "remaining'' [LA and TA, 
s.v.). He finally dies, however, and with him Lukin.iit. 
This story is cited in explanation of the old Arab 
proverb "eternity iiU-abad) outlasts Lubad" (al- 
MaydAnl, AmthU al^Arab, Cairo 1310/1892-3, i. 
290-1). According to the different versions of the 
tale. LukmAn lived 560, 1,000, 3,000, or 3,500 years. 
In Islamic times, he is considered second in lon¬ 
gevity only to al-K]}idr (al-SidjistAnl, K. al-Xfu'atn- 
marin, ed. Goldrihcr, in Abh. zur arabisch. Phil., ii, a). 

It is difficult to know what details beyond this 
essential nucleus are of pre-Islamic origin and what 
are the creations of later Muslim narrators. It is 
possible, for example, that the tradition that includes 
LukmAa among the ambassadors sent by the drought- 
stricken ‘Adites to pray for rain at the Ka'ba may 
have its roots in pagan Meccan lore (al-Tabari, i, 
235). Already in its pre-Islamic form, the Lukmfin 
legend exhibits motifs found elsewhere. R. Basset 
[Loqmin Btrbire , pp. xxvii-xxix) finds a remarkable 
parallel in the interpretation given by Sidomus 
Apollinarius of Romulus’s watching for twelve birds. 
The birds turn out to be twelve vultures, signifying 
hat Rome will endure for twelve centuries. 
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2. LukmAn in the Kur’an and the Islamic 
tradition. $Gra XXXI, which belongs to the Third 
Meccan period, bears the name of LukmAn. No 
allusion is made to either his ‘Adite origin or his 
longevity. Likewise, there is no mention of Lukui&n 
in connection with the various references to *Ad and 
its prophet Hud throughout the Kur'an. 

The Kur'Anic LukmAn is a sage who is found only 
in the sftra that bears his name. He first appears in 
v. i2, where it is stated that God gave him wisdom 
or, perhaps as has been recently suggested, a book 
of maxims (see D. Gutas, Arabic wisdom literature: 
nature and scope , iri JAOS , cl (1981}, 5<>-4. 57-8). 
In vv. 13 and 16*19, LukmAn offers pious counsel to 
his sou. The admonitions bear the unmistakable 
stamp of ancient Near Eastern wisdom literature. 
Three times, he begins with the formula "O ray dear 
son" (yd frnnayya) that prefaces so many of the 
aphorisms of Abika« (Ar. Hayk**). R Harris has 
pointed out the parallel between v. 18: "Be modest 
in thy gait and lower thy voice, for the most hateful 
of voices is that of the ass", and Abikar's maxim: 
••Incline thy head downward, soften thy voice, 
and be courteous ... For ii a house could be built 
by a loud voice, the ass would build many houses 
each day" (Harris et alii. The story of Afiikar, 
p. Ixxvi; cL Ar. text in ibid., 4. 11). Even though 
vv. 20-34 no longer cite LukniAn, they partiully 
reflect the same genre. Thus v. 27: "if all the trees 
on the earth were pens and the sea were replenished 
after it with seven seas (of ink], the words of God 
would not be exhausted" can be traced back to 
Jewish wisdom literature, where it is found in numer¬ 
ous variations (R. KOhler, Uni t renn der Him met 
«*lr* Tapier. in Orient, v. Occident, ii, 546*59: idem, 
in E lit nolo". 3 fitted, aus Ungarn, i, 311*23. 44 ** 53 ; 
H. I- Strark and l\ Billerbeck. Kommenlar turn 
Xt'ucn Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, Munich 
1956. ii. 587). However, this verse is later than the 
rest of the sflra and was revealed in Medina during 
a dispute with the Jews. Its inclusion indicates 
that it was considered appropriate to the general 
tone of the sura. 

Once the Kur’An had consecrated LukmAn as the 
wise uttcrerof proverbs, everything that was thought 
pious or sensible could be attributed to him. Wahb b. 
Munabbih is credited with saying that he had read 
10,000 chapters [bdb) of Lukmnn’s wisdom (Ibn 
Kutayba, K. al-Ma'drif, ed Wttetenfeld, Gottingen 
1850, 27) The Arabic collections of proverbs (notably 
that of al-Maydftnl) attribute much to Lukman 
(see Basset, op. eit., pp. xliv-liv). Al-JJja'Iab! devotes 
a chapter of his al-anbiyd * (Bft)Ak 1286/1869. 

275-7) *0 the wisdom of LukmAn. Many sayings 
seems to link up with the SOra of Lukman. v. 14 
advises reverence for parents, but warns against 
being led astray by them to worship false gods. 
Al-Tha'labl'a authority makes Lukman say: "Be 
amenable to your friends, but never so far as to act 
against God’s laws”. There is much that is reminiscent 
of Abikar. For example, LukmAn teaches; "A father's 
beating his son is like water for a crop." The parallel 
maxim in Al.iikar states: "Spare not thy son, for 
strokes of the rod are to a boy like dung to the 
garden." Lukmfm sav»: "When thou seest people 
who remember God, join them: if thou hast knowl¬ 
edge, it will he useful to you with them, and they 
will increase it; if thou hast none, they will teach 
thee: and when thou seest people who do not re¬ 
member God, do not join them; for if thou liabt 
knowledge, it will not avail thee with them, and if 
thou art ignorant they will increase your ignorance". 
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AfciVar says: "Join the wise man, then thou wilt be¬ 
come as wise as he, but join not the brawler and 
babbler, lest thou become associated with him”. 
Lukman gives excellent advice for one going on a 
journey, and also adds that he should be armed 
So too does AhiVar. AI-MaydanI ( Amtjtal, i, 97) 
attributes to Luljmin the dictum: "Consult the 
physician before thou fallest ill!" This corresponds 
to the advice of Ben Sira: "Honour the physician 
before thou hast need of him" lEcclesiaslicus, 
xxxiii, i). 

It may be that many of these proverbs that belong 
to the general treasury of Near Eastern wisdom 
literature had already begun to penetrate into the 
Arabian Peninsula in the Eiahill period. The Chris¬ 
tian Arab poet £ AdI b. Zayd fa.u.] of al-tflra knew 
of Abikcar, whom he calls al-tfaykar (see Ndldeke, 
UnUmtckungen sum Achiqar-Roman, 25; also 
Goitein, The present-day Arabic proverb, in idem, . 
Studies, 371, 376 ft.). Already at this early time, 
the dicta of foreign sages may have begun to accrue 
to the indigenous Lukmin al-IJaklm. 

Muslim legend is fond of making the sages and 
wise men of the past into prophets. But since the 
lyur'dn merely says that Lukman received wisdom 
from God, all of the traditional scholars with the sole 
exception of t lkrinia agree that he was not a prophet 
(al-ThaHabl, Kisa* al-anbiyd\ 275). Nevertheless, 
he receives mention in most of books of the kisas al- 
anbiyS* genre fg.pj. Most accounts tell that God 
offered LukmAn the choice between becoming a 
prophet or a sage, and that he chose the latter. He 
even becomes vizier to King David, who tells him: 
“Blessed art thou, O Lukman. You have been given 
wisdom and spared tribulation, while David has been 
given authority and has suffered trials and rebellion" 
{ibid.). Most of the traditions give him a biblical 
genealogy connected variously with Abraham, Job 
and even Balaam (*ee 4. below). He is said to have 
lived down to the time of the prophet Jonah. He 
is also called judge of the Jews (ibid., 275, citing 
al'WSfekH). Some accounts make Lukman the 
author of a book. Supposedly, Muhammad was shown 
the scroll {madiaJla) of Lukman and asked if the 
book in his possession was comparable to it, to which 
the Prophet replies: “These are indeed line words, 
but what I have is better, namely the Kur’in 
revealed by God” (Ibu HifhAm, Sira, Cairo i375(J955. 
i, 427; also al-Tabari, i, r2o8). 

3. Lukman the writer of fables. At some 
time during the Middle Ages, Lukmin came to be 
regarded as the author of fables as well. This is 
perhaps due in part to the fart that amtjuil means 
both proverbs and fables in Arabic. Lukman thus be¬ 
came ‘.he Aesop of the Arabs. Much was transferred to 
Lukman that was told in Europe of Aesop. Tho 
tendencies to this can be traced quite early. The 
Kur’anic commentators already relate traditions 
that he was a "thick-lipped, flat-footed black slave" 
nf Ethiopian or Nubian origin (al-Tabari, Tafslr , 
BOliik 1328/1910, xxi, 43). He is also said to have 
been an Egyptian, a carpenter, ;i shepherd, and lo 
have had deformed legs. These features are obviously 
modelled on the story of Aesop. So too are several 
of the anecdotes about Lukman. For example, 
Lukman’s master orders him to butcher a sheep 
and set the choicest parts before him. Lukinun 
gives him the tongue and the heart. His muster then 
orders him to slaughter another sheep and bring 
him the worst parts. Once again Lukin an sets a 
heart and a tongue before him, for then: is nothing 
better than a good tongue and a good heart and noth¬ 


ing worse than evil ones (in Maximus Planudes, Vita 
Aesopi, only the tongue is mentioned and not the 
heart; seo Eberhardt, Fabulac Romanenses Grtuce 
conscripiae, Leipzig 1872, 259). On another occasion, 
LufevnSn's fellow-slaves eat their master's figs and 
accuse Lukm&n. At Lukm&n's suggestion the master 
makes them all drink warm water. Lukm3n vomits 
only water, the other slaves figs and water. Once, 
LukmSn's master in his cups had wagered he would 
drink up the sea. Sobered, he asks I.uknt&n's advice. 
The latter demands of those who had taken up tho 
wager that they should first dam up all the rivers 
flowing into the sea, as his master had promised 
to drink up the sea only but not its tributaries. This 
last motif Is widely disseminated In folk tales ol the 
type cl the Emperor and the Abbot (Aarne-Thomsou 
Type no. 922; the folktale and its parallels are dis¬ 
cussed at length in W. Anderson, Kaiser mid Abt, 
FCC no. 42, Helsinki 1923, especially p. 139, where 
reference is made to LuVnian; alsoChauvin, Bibliog¬ 
raphic, viii, 60-2). Those anecdotes arc also found 
in the biography of Aesop by the 14th century monk 
Planudes, vho drew upon older material. The story 
of the wager to drink the sea is known os early as 
Plutarch's Dinner 0f the seven wise men (Plutarch, 
Moralia. t ijrB-F.) and the Midrash [Leviticus Rabba, 
33). 

The older Arabic literal me does not know fables 
of LukniAn. They first appear in the later Middle 
Ages The Paris manuscript published by J. Perun- 
bonrg is dated 1299 and is from Christian circles. It 
contains 41 fables. These fables have been published 
frequently and discussed in detail, especially by 
Dcrenbourg, Basset and Chauvin. Out of the 41 fables, 
only no. 22 has no clear parallels: the thorn bush 
begs the gardener to tend it so that kings may delight 
in its flowers and fruits; the gardener waters it twice 
a day, and the thorn bush overruns the whole garden. 
Basset [Loqm&n BcrUu, 98, u. t) posits a possible 
connection with Jotham's parable in Judges, ix, 8-rs, 
while H. SchwarUbauin has suggested a link with the 
talmudic proverb-fable about the thorn and the 
cabbage (The Mishit Shit'alim 0/ Rabbi Berechxah ha- 
Sahdan, Kirou 1979. P- xlvii. n. 80, citing BT Baba 
Qama. 92a-b). All the other Lofemfio fables with the 
exception of the thirteenth (the gnat and tin: bull) are 
found in the Syriac, fables of Sophos Acsopus) 
published by J. Landsbciger [Die Fabeln des Sophos, 
Posen 1839). The only fables ol Lukman not found in 
the Greek Aesop are uo. 9 (the gazelle in the well), 
no. 22 (the thornbush), no. 24 (the wasp nnd the bee) 
and No. 40 (the tnau and the snakes). It has further 
been observed that in these fables, a number of im¬ 
portant animals that were indigenous among the 
Arabs, such as the ostrich, the hyena, the jackal and 
the camel, play no part. As these fables first appear in 
the later Middle Ages, nnd on the basis of other evi¬ 
dence, there can bo no doubt that wc have here a 
translation and adaptation of the Syriac version of 
Aesop originating in Christian circles in MamlQk 
Syria. 

4. Lukman and related legendary figures. 
Lukmiln is a composite, and hence a inany-sided 
figure: he is a mu^anttnar, hero, sage, maker of prov¬ 
erbs and author of fables. It is no wonder then that 
he has often been compared and identified villi other 
legendary heroes, such as Prometheus, Alkmaion, 
Lucian and Solomon. Muhammad b. ‘All al-Zawsaiil 
makes l.ukman the teacher of Timpodoclcs (TflMA/j 
al-fjukama \ in M. Auiari, Bibliolcta Arobo-Sicula, 
Leipzig r837, 6 u), Three of these equations deserve 
closer examination: (1) witli Balaam, (2) with Abikar 
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and (3) with Aesop. The identification with Balaam 
is old. Al-Tha l alabi and al-BaytfawI (although not 
al-Tabari apparently) give the following genealogy: 
Lukman b. Ba c ur b. NSfeGr b. Tarikh. It would seem 
that some Muslim exegetes sought for something 
corresponding to Ltikman in the Bible. They found 
this in Balaam, as the roots W-‘ and l-k-m both 
mean "to swallow". This identification may have 
been reinforced by the talmudic tradition that 
Balaam (and also Job) was one of the seven gentile 
prophets who preached to the nations of the world 
(BT BabaBatra, 15b). This became a Muslim tradition 
which entered the Hebrew Mishle $tndebar, where 
Lukman is one of the seven wise teachers of the j 
king's son (ed. and tr. M. Kpstcin, Philadelphia 
1967, 54*5), and also the DiscifAina clcncahs of 
the Spanish Jewish apostate Petrus Alfonsi (ed. 
A. Hilka and W. Sttdcrhjelm, Heidelberg 1911, j), 
where it specifically states: "Balaam qui lingua 
arabira voratur Lucaman". It is clear that for 
Muhammad and his contemporaries, there was no 
confusion between Luktnan and Balaam. Neither 
is there any confusion in al-Tabari, who does not 
make Lukm&n the son of Beor and who relates the 
story of Bnl'am b. B&h'ir in Its proper place and with 
the correct details (al-Tabari, i, $08-10). On the other 
hand, al-ThaMabl makes l.ukniin Beor's son, while 
at the same time devoting a full narrative to Bil* 3 m 
b. B 4 ‘ 0 rii al-anbiyi*, 186-9). AI ThaSabl and 

others like him were probably aware of the incon¬ 
sistency, but wished to connect Luknt&n with the 
Bible at any cost. Horovitz has suggested that 
perhaps early Muslim traditionalists' Jewish in¬ 
formants connected Lukm&n with the Edomite king 
Bela son of Bcor in Gen. xxxvi, 32 (Jewish proper 
names and derivatives in the Koran, in HUCA, ii 
[1925), 173 f.), and that this was the source of the 
confusion. 

LufemAn's similarity to Afcikar was also noticed 
long ago, but it was only in the early 20th century 
that the identification found a vigorous champion 
in Rendel Harris, who devotes ch. vii of his Story 
0j Ahikar to it. He bases his identification on the 
agreement of Sura XXXI, r8, with Mukar's warning 
about the voice oi the ass, the formulaic "0 my son" 
in both, and the Arab hypotheses which compare 
Luka ait with other figures in legend and history, 
notably to the relationship of Lukm&n, Ahikar and 
Aesop. The arguments, however, are not convincing. 
The Abi&ar legend was known in the Arab world, 
and a considerable number of Arabic and Karsh uni 
manuscripts have survived. Many of the aphorisms 
attributed to Ahikar, like those attributed to Lukman. 
were part of the common stock of Near Eastern 
lore and may be found in the Bible, the Apocrypha 
and elsewhere. The use of the introductory formula 
"0 my son" was standard in admonitory literature 
of this sort, and is found in Proverbs and Ben Stra, 
to mention only the most outstanding examples. 

Any real relation between the personalities of 
Lukman and AfcuVar comes through Aesop. The story 
of Aesop shows originally a close relationship to 
that of Ahikar. The later legend of Lukman has bor¬ 
rowed much of the story of Aesop and thus become 
obliquely like the Ahikar story, but in reality Lukman 
is not directly connected with Ahikar but with Aesop. 

5. Lukman in Persian and Turkish litera¬ 
ture and lore. Lukman was a fairly popular 
figure iu Persian literature. A lengthy chapter Is 
devoted to him in the sth/irth-century Persian 
al-anbiyi* of al-NIs 4 bUri (ed. H. Yagtpna’!, 
Tehran 1340/1961, 333-8), which contains anecdotes 


found in the Arabic fcijos as well as some new mate¬ 
rial. Rftml devotes several stories to Luknidn in 
the Mathnawl. In addition tn the well-known 
anecdote of Lukm&n's Innocence proven by drinking 
warm water ( Matjiuawl , ed. Nicholson, GMS iv/i, 
London 1925, 220-1), Lukm&n appears as an idealised 
ascetic who is a pure slave (banda-yi pdk) to his 
earthly and heavenly masters and thus is master of 
him<«If and free from sensual passion (Mp&iia bud 
ms ns haxra asad hild). In this story, Lukman is the 
true master and his master the slave. He exchanges 
clothes and roles with Lukm&n when they travel. 
He would gladly set him free, but knows that Lukmin 
has found true freedom in servitude (ibid., 326-9). 
In another anecdote, Lukmun's master will only eat 
food from which Lukm&n has partaken and is en¬ 
raptured oven with the scraps. One day upon re¬ 
ceiving a gift of a melon, he gives Lukm&n slice 
after slice. The latter eats it as if it were honey. 
When the master himself tastes the final slice his 
mouth is blistered by the sourness. He asks Lukmin 
how he could eat such poison. I.ukmau replies that 
he had received such bounty from him that he could 
not do otherwise. The love of the giver makes the 
bitter sweet (ibid., 329-32). Sa s dl relates a story 
in which Lukmin is once again an idealised ascetic 
in the Persian mould. By mistake, he is placed into 
cruel slavery for a year, bearing all in silence. When 
the mistake is realised, he harbours no grudge and 
says that ho has learned compassion from the ex¬ 
perience {Bust/in, ia KuUiyyat-i Sa ( di, cd. M. C A. 
Farughi, Teheran 1964, 328). 

Lukm&n was known to the Turks from both Arabic 
and Persian literature. In addition to his standard 
roles, he also appears in Turkish folklore as an Arab 
physician by extension of his title hakim (see W. 
Eberhard and P. N. Boratav, Typcn turkischcr Volks- 
I mttrehen, Wiesbaden 195 3 . 346). In one tale, Lukmin 
teaches the adventurer Mehmcd the Mad how to cure 
the wife and daughter of the king and the wife of the 
grand vizier, all three of whom had grown horns 
(W. S. Walker and A. B. Uysal, Tales alive in Turkey, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1966, 33). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see C. H. Toy, The Lokman-legend, 
in JAOS, xiii (1889), pp. clxxii-clxxvi; L. Leroy, 
Vie, priccptis et testament de Lohman, in ROC, xiv 
(i 9 <> 9 )» 225-55, where some very important texts 
are given; H. Schwartzbaum, Jewish and World 
folklore, Berlin 1968, contains many references 
and parallels to Lukman; H. Halm, Kosmologie 
und Hcilslekre icr frilhen IsmaHttya, Wiesbaden 
1978, 34 if., for Lukman’s place in the esoteric 
doctrines of the Seveners. Still very useful for the 
fables of Lukm&n and their many relationships 
is V. Chauvin, Bibliographic des oavrages arabes, 
Liege 1892-1922, iil, r-82. For Afcikar, see T. 
Noldeke, Untcrsuchungcn sum Ackiqar-Roman, In 
AGW Golt., Phil.-hist. Kl., N.F. xiv/ 4l Berlin 
1913; F. C. Conybeare, J. R. Harris and A. S. 
Lewis, The Story of Ahikar *, Cambridge X913; 
R. H. Charles (ed.), The Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the Old Testament , Oxford 19x3, 
715-84. (B. Heller - [N. A. Stillman]) 

LUKMAN b. SAYYID tfUSAYN ai-'AskOrI 
al-H^saynI al-UrmawI originated from Urmiya 
in western Persia. It is not known when he,or perhaps 
already his family before him. migrated to the Otto¬ 
man empire. Nor do we know much about his studies 
and career. He was apparently a prot*g£ of the 
Grand Vizier Mehmed Sokullu (d. 987/2579) and of 
the influential |Uj6dja Sa*d al-Din [f.i>.] whom he 
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prai>e<i as his benefactor in one of his works (Ricu, 
Catalogue of the Turkish manuscripts in the British 
Museum, 53b, and H. Sohrweide in Der Islam, xlvi 
[1970}, 292). In 1569 Selim II appointed him as 
Sk&hMnudi' (official historian-panegyrist; for this 
office, see Babinger, 163-4); tts such he was the suc¬ 
cessor of Efl&tfiu ShJrwiuJ and Fefhulluh ‘Arif. 

In his works, Lukin An gives two different dates for 
this appointment: ShawwAl 976/March 1569 (N. 
‘A$im, in TOEM, 430) and the end of Mubarram 
977/middlc of July 1369 (A. Tew^id, in TOEM , 107, 
and Rieu, Catalogue, 33b; sec also Babinger, 164-5). 
To this office was attached a si c drnet which yielded 
yearly between 30,000 and 34.000 akfes {TOEM, 
430-1). As Shdhndme^ii, Lukman was mainly active 
during the reign of Mur&d III (982-1003/1574-95); 
he is said to have been deposed soon after the latter's 
death and appointed as Deflerddr [f.v.J. He died in 
xoxo/1601-a ('bthmanH mii?ellifUri, iii, 136) or later 
[TOEM, 432; Babinger, 165). 

As was the ease with his predecessors, Ludmila's 
literary gifts were under discussion. It is noteworthy 
that contemporary biographers of poets and learned 
men do not consecrate a section to him in their works. 
The well-known historian ‘All (d. 1007/1599). or » 
the other hand, criticises him caustically [TOEM, 
431 and Sohrweide, op. cit., 290-2; but see Rieu, Cata¬ 
logue, 53b). Until now, Lukman'* extensive literary 
production taken has been into account mainly by art 
historians because of the costly presentation of 
several manuscripts and because of the miniatures 
by well-known painters which they contain. The 
pictures are a culminating point of historical Otto¬ 
man miniature-painting (I. Stclioukine, La peinture 
torque, 1. Paris 1966, and N. Atasoy and F. gagman, 
Turkish miniature painting, Istanbul 1974). From 
a literary and historical point of view, Lukm 2 n’s 
works have hardly been evaluated; because of his 
office as court poet, whose task was to extol the 
ruling dynasty, the choice of his themes was limited. 
Inevitably, many themes had to be repeated and 
were partly treated in the various works almost at 
the same Uine. 

Lufcm&n's works, written in Persian and Turkish, 
in both poetry and prose, arc the following: I. £a/ar- 
nima, known as the History of Sulfdn Suhytndn, I 
deals with the final years of the sultan (1361-6). \ 
Brought to an end in 986/1578-9, it is an epic Persian 
poem, written in the same metre (mutafuirib) as 
FirdawsT's famous work. It was described by V. 
Minorsky, The Chester Beatty Library. A Catalogue 
of the Turkish Manuscripts and Miniatures, Dublin 
1958, no. 413. 2. Kiydfat al-insdniyya fl shamd'il ai- 
t ctjimaniyya, also known a*. Shamd^il-i ‘othmdniyya 
or Shamd 3 il-ndtna-yi Al-% l O(hmdn, describes the first 
twelve Ottoman sultans and gives, besides their 
portraits, short pieces of information on their reigns. 

It was probably finished in 987/1579-80 (Atasoy and 
Cagrnan, op. cit., 39)- Rieu, Catalogue, 54a, gives 
the year 997, but this Is likely to be an error since the 
Munich manuscript, which he quotes as evidence, 
contains another of Luljm&n's works. 3. Shdh ndma-yi 
Salim Khan, an epic Persian poem on the reign 
of Selim II (974-82/1566-74)- According to the 
colophon of the illuminated manuscript in Topkapi 
Sarayi MQtesi, which was prepared for the benefit 
of the sultan, the poem was finished in THididl 3 
988/January 1581 (Atasoy and gagman, op. cit., 
34). The signature of tho manuscript must read: 
A. 3595, Table 16 and p. 80, 27, sec also Karatay, 
Farsfa yasrnalar katalogu, no. 788, where no date 
of the work or of the manuscript is indicated. 4. 


Hunar-ndma, a Turkish work in prose in two volumes. 
The first volume, composed between 987/1579 and 
992/1584, describes the appearance, the qualities 
arid the virtues of the Ottoman sultans as far as 
Selim I (918-26/1512-20), together with the most im¬ 
portant events of their reign. The second volume 
was finished in 996/1587-8 and deals with the reign 
of Sultan Suleyman (926-74/1520-66). The work is 
written in simple Turkish. Originally, two other 
volumes were planned on Selim II and Mur&d HI, 
see TOEM, 103-11, and further, Karatay, Tiirkfe 
yatmalar kalalogu, no. 688-9; Atasoy and Qagman, 
op. cit., 44-6. 5. Shahanshah-ndtna, an epic poem in 
Persian on tho reign of Murid III in two volumes. 
The first volume comprises the period until 985/1577 
or 989/1581. In the Hunar-ndma, LukmSn says that 
he presented the work, consequently this first 
volume, to the sultan in the middle of Ramadan 
985/ end of November 1577 [TOEM, 107-8), probably 
for it to be checked beforehand, as was usual in 
such cases. Atasoy and (gagman, op. cit., 36, 50, 
take the 3'ear 989/1581 from the colophon of the 
manuscript. Karatay, Farsfa yazm., no. 792, attribu¬ 
tes the first volume not to Lulpnln, but to an un¬ 
known predecessor in the office named ‘Ala* al-DIn 
Mansur Sljln'irl. However, only the above-mentioned 
Efl&tfln and ‘Arif are known as Lukm&n's predeces¬ 
sors. Volume ii deals with the period 990/1582 to 

996/1588. The text was finished in 1001/1592-3. but 
since the making and the finishing off of the manu¬ 
script stretched out until 1006/1597-8, the finished 
work could only be presented to Mebemmed III (roos¬ 
ts/ 1595-1603). 6. Zubdal al-tawdrikh, a universal 
history in Turkish prose, arranged genealogically, 
in four sections: 1. The creation of the world. 2. the 
Prophets. 3. the life of Muhammad, the caliphs 
and the Islamic dynasties. 4. the principalities in 
Anatolia and the Ottomans until the year 991/1583. 
The work was possibly finished after the death of 
Murad III (1003/1595), whom the Dublin manuscript 
mentions as having died. Minorsky, op. cit., no. 414. 
suggested Nasab-iuUno as another possible title. 
Karatay, Tiirkqe yazm., no. 678, calls it Silsila- 
ndrna ; the Zubdat which he ascribes to Lukman in 
no. 733 scans to be another work. 7. Mudjmal al- 
fUmdr, a history of the Ottoman dynasty until 
992/1384, in Turkish prose. Only the sultans Suley¬ 
man, Selim II and Murid III are dealt with in detail, 
and the two last mentioned in a purely annalistic 
way ; sec Ricu, op. cit., 54-5. 8. Shdh-ndma-yi Al-i 
' ‘Ottoman, a rhymed chronicle in Turkish of the Otto- 
| man sultans, covering the beginning of the dynasty 
until 999/1590-x, and written in the same year; see 
Rieu, op, cit., 186-7. 

Besides these principal works, Lukman is said to 
have loft some other writings or translations (TOEM, 
107; Babinger, 165). The Sur-ndma, famous for its 
illustrations and composed by an unknown Dlrtdu 
secretary, was erroneously ascribed to Lukman 
by R. Etunghausen ( Tiitkische Miniature n uom 
jj. bis r8. Jahrhundert, UNESCO Taschenbiichcr 
der Kunst, Tafel-Verzeichnis 18-21), see Karatay. 
TtirK^e yazm., no. 703; Atasoy and Cagman 39-42. 

Bibliography: given in the text. 

(H. Sohrweide) 

LUKMANDJI b. HabIb AllAh b. MullA 
KApiKHiK RampOrI, was a great Musta‘11- 
Tayyibi Ismfi'IH savant of India and was 
given the title bdb al K ilm ("the gate of knowledge") 
by the thirty-ninth ddM, Ibrahim YVadjih al-DIn. 
He was the teacher of IsmiHI b. ‘Abd al-RasuI 
al-Madjdu‘, the author of the Fihrist. He died on 8 
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J2iui»dda II ii73/*7 January 1760. His works very 
few of which seem to have been preserved, deal with 
the history of the da'wa in India, biographies of 
da'wa dignitaries, IsmA‘111 doctrine, and the refu¬ 
tation of dissident groups 

His son WallbhA’i (or Wall Muhammad) was also a 
distinguished scholar, while his grandson Hibat Allah, 
the mentor of the forty-third ddH, ‘Abd-i ‘All Sayf al- 
Dln, was considered one of two learned men of his 
time, the other being ‘All b. Sa‘ld al-HamdAnf. For a 
while, Hibat A11 Ah supported the son of al-M&d}dQ‘, 
who had claimed to be al-hudidja al-layli of the 
hidden tmdw* with whom he was in contact. In 1201/ 
1786-7 he was honoured in the ciaHi-a by the forty- 
second dd^i, Ytisuf N'ajljm al-DTn. He died probably 
after 1214/1799-1800. 

Bibliography: IsmA*U b. *Abd al-Rasul al- 
Madjdu 1 , Fihrist , ed. ‘AH Half! Mutmwl, Tehran 
1966. 54*3. 37*9. xo'*3. *<>7-9. **7 *8; Muhammad 
‘AH b. Mull* DitwAbhAT, Matcsitn-i bahdr, Bombay 
1301-11/1883-94, lii, 404, 480, 486-91, 498*9. 5 2 ° 6, 
556-9, 384, 389, 6io-x«; I. Pooiuwala, Biobiblic - 
graphy of terndVll literature. Malibu. Calif. 1977. 
201-4, 206-7, 210-11. (I. Poonawala) 

LULEBL'RGAZ (in old texts variously written 
as Blrghos, Bfirglius. Borghus, Catal Burghaz, etc.; 
the form "Luleburgaz" is of recent date and related 
to the industry of pipe-makingl, a t o w n of more than 
25,000 inhabitants in Turkish Thrace and a 
minor administrative and agricultural centre on the 
highway from Eriirne to Istanbul. 75 km. south-east 
of Edime. It is situated on level ground in a wide 
valley on the southern bank ol a tributary of the 
Ergene River. In the past it was one of the largest 
caravan halting-places on the Belgrade-Edime- 
Istanbul highway, the chief artery of Ottoman 
Eurcpc. In addition, it was an administrative centre; 
in the 15th century, a ndftiye, and from the 16th 
century, the &cat of a faldi in the liv’d of the Pasha. 
H5di# J^nllfa {Rumeli undIiosna, Vienna 1812, 20) 
mention* it as a Aa<fd> of the sand±ak of Vfte, Ewliya 
Celcbi as belonging to Kirk kilise. In the 18th century, 
it belonged (ondc again?) to Vize. In the second half 
of the last century, it belonged at first to the sandjak 
of Tekfurdagli* (Tehirdag), in which Vize was incor¬ 
porated ( Sal-itdmc s of the F.dirne 1 vilayet of 1281-3/ 
1864-76). I.ater, it was incorporated in the sanq[alf. of 
Kfrk kilise (cf. Sil-ndme for Edirne 3310/1852-3). 
Today it is a part of the il (vildyct ) of Kirklareli. 

Lilleburgaz goes back to a Byzantine stronghold, 
Arkadiopolis (TomascheU, Hdmus-Halbinsel, 324; 
Jiredek, Heersirasse. 133). The name Burgaz is a 
corruption of the Greek Pvrgos "tower", thus giving 
a hint of the size of this castle. 

The Ottoman chroniclers (Oru6, ‘Achllj-pasha-zade, 
Anonymus-Giese, Neshrl, Sa‘d al-D!n) unanimously 
place its conquest between 759/1358 and 761/1360, 
and all of them noted that the castle was deserted 
when the Ottoman gAarrs took it. They burnt it 
down, according to the first three sources, demolished 
it from one side to the other according to Sa‘d at-Din, 
and levelled it according to Keshrl. When Bcrtrandon 
de la Broquifcre passed through it in 1433, he noted 
"a town which they call Pirgasi which has also 
tom-down walls and where no others reside but 
Turks". The accounts of 16th century Western 
and Ottoman travellers, as well as the extant monu¬ 
ments, allow us to reconstruct the resurrection of 
Llileburgaz. Arnold van Harff, passing through It in 
1499, is still silent about it. De Sdiepper called it in 
1533 already ”la ville de Bosgais", but had to pass 
the night in a local school. By then it must have been 
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I a small borough with a Friday mosque and a bamm&tn. 

! The latter is mentioned by Mebmcd-i The 

mosque, the Eski Dj5iui‘, or KSd» DjAini'i, is still 
extant and situated near the bridge. It is a work of 
the early classical phase of Ottoman architecture, 
from the time of BAyeztd II or from a few years 
later. When Hans Demscliwam (ed. Babinger, 242) 
passed through "Borgas" in 1555. he still saw the 
gate and walls of the old castle and noted a stone 
bridge over the river; but he still had to spend the 
night in Ivarfshtlran, a settlement 10 km. to the 
south-east of Uileburgaz, which possessed three 
caravanserais. A few years after Demschwant's visit, 
the Beglerbcgi of Rumeli and later Grand Vizier, 
$okollu Mebmed Pasha, laid the foundations for the 
total reconstruction of the town and its transforma¬ 
tion into a caravan halting-place of the first order. 
A new stop between Karlshtlraa and Baba eski was 
a necessity because the distance between the two was 
Ur too great (43 km.) to cover in one day. In 967/1599- 
1 60 he completed his exquisite domed mosque and 
| vast medreu with 24 student cells. A long inscription, 
staH preserved, gives the date in the form of a chrono¬ 
gram. Seven years later he completed the erection 
of two spacious caravanserais, with separate stables 
for camels and horses, separate rooms for female 
travellers and state officials, an e imdrtt, a double 
hammdui, a school and street lined with 65 stone- 
vaulted shops between the vudrese and the caravan¬ 
serais. The whole complex covers an area of 170 x 
ISO metres and is one of the most harmonious civic 
centres ever erected by the Ottomans. The works 
were designed by the famous architect SinAn and 
appear in various places on the lists of his works 
drawn up by his friends and contemporaries The 
date of completion of the two caravanserais is given 
in tlic extant inscription in the form of a chronogtam, 
whose numerical value gives 973/* 565*6, ,h ® first 
: year of §okollu's Grand Vizieratc The chronogram 
also found its way to the work of Ewliya Celeb! (iii, 
301, of the printed odition). This date is further 
corroborated by the notes of the Italian traveller 
Marc Antonio Pigafetta, who saw the workmen 
still active in 1567. Since that time a host of travellers 
have mentioned the buildings, cither with a few 
words or with a detailed description. 

Melchior Besolt called "Pregasch" or "Burgasch" 
in 1584 a "stAttlin" and described the buildings in 
detail. He mentions the "line new stone bridge", also 
built by "Merheiiied Bassdia", who likewise laid out 
a stone paved road half-a-mile long. Mehmed-i ‘A&bH# 
remained sonic time in "Blrghos" in 986/1578-9 
and 998/90, and called it "a small town without 
walls". He mentions a ruined and uninhabited castle 
and noted that the Grand Vizier Mebrned Parija "con¬ 
structed in Blrahus a pleasant mosque, having within 
the circuit of its enclosure a lofty tntdrese and for 
the overnight stay of the sons of the road a large 
ribdj and a public kitchen. It was ordained that for 
all guests a plate of food from the kitchen was placed 
before every fireplace of this ribdf. A katnmatn and 
a small market street were built next to the mosque. 
In BIrgiios is further an unpretentious old liawmam. 
The environs of BIrglios comprise well-cultivated land 
which yields excellent grain". The account of Meb* 
med-i ‘Ajhlk passed in a shortened form into the work 
of Hadidjl KbaJIfa. see Rumeli und Bosna. Reinhold 
Lubenau, travelling in 1587*8, called Llileburgaz a 
"feiner Marckt", and adds the detail that the build¬ 
ings were partly situated in "schoner, groser 
Gartten". All buildings were covered with lead. 
Lubenau found the mosque especially beautiful, 
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and adds that all travellers, Turk, Jew or Christian, 
received three times a day* a dish of rice and mutton, 
tins for three days in succession. The most detailed 
description of this Turkish “Grand Hotel** is from 
Ewllyi CelebL, who visited the town in 1061/1651. 
It was then a hAdilth in the sandiak of Kirk kilise; 
n towirship of 700 houses, divided into six mahalles. 
It had five places of prayer, of which three were 
Friday mosques, 300 shops and seven mckteb*. All 
travellers, regardless of their religion, received 
twice daily a dish of soup, a loaf of bread, a candle 
and fodder for their horses. On Fridays they got 
stewed rice with meat and onions and sweetened 
saffron rice [setit). A number of other travellers 
mention the buildings and the free distribution of 
food, but add hardly any new details. 

Liileburgaz continued to function as a caravan halt 
throughout the 17th and x8th centuries, but it seems 
to have remained a relatively small place. This period 
of prosperity ended abruptly in 12x4/1799-1800 when 
a gang of KriZalis under the robber baron Kara Fcyd 
captured it and burnt it down, together with the two 
caravanserais. When, under MabmGd II, order was 
restored in Thrace, the caravauserais had to be icbuilt 
from their foundations. An inscription with a long 
eulogy 011 the good works of MabmGd, placed above 
the old inscription of 967/1559-60. still reminds us of 
this work. The vaulted shopping street and the two 
caravanserais, as they appeared just before the fire, 
are depicted in two very accurate drawings by Luigi 
Mayen I.iilebuTgazremained a small place throughout 
the 19th century. The Sdl-ndme of the Kdime irilaytt 
of 1287/1870-1 calls it the centre of a with 33 
villages, and with 2,056 male Muslim inhabitants and 
3,4*9 male non-Muslim inhabitants. The town itself 
numbered according to the Sal-tuime of X291/X874-5, 
984 houses with 834 mole Muslim inhabitants and 
1,328 male non-Muslim inhabitants. There were 
three Friday mosques, two tms&ids, one church, 
one synagogue, 282 shops and one hatnmdm. The 
size and shape of the town had thus remained 
basically the same as in the time of Ewliyfl Celcbi. 

With the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8, all terri¬ 
tories beyond Edinie were lost and the caravan road 
suffered an eclipse. The two caravanserais of LGlebur- 
gaz and the e imirH were taken by the army and 
transformed into a barracks for the cavalry and the 
fourth battery of gunners. The old KAdl DjSniFi was 
turned into an ammunition store. The Sal-name of 
1310/1892-3 gives the same number of buildings 
in the town, but adds the name of two tekke s, one 
o! the Gtil£haniyya [see Gul^han!, ibfahIm] and 
one of the N’akahbandiyya order. This source 
also gives detailed information about the composition 
of the population of the district of Luleburgaz. The 
total number of inhabitants had augmented consider¬ 
ably, from about 10,000 in 1870 to 15,3*3 >n 1893. 
The Muslim population had grown faster than tho 
non-Muslim element. The Muslims now numbered 
7,079 males and females altogether, and there were 
6,450 Greeks (Rum), 720 Bulgars, 220 Jews, 662 
Gypsies (largely Muslim), and 38 Armenians, be¬ 
sides some non-permanent residents, also largely 
Muslim. 

During the Firs; Balkan War, LGleburgaz was 
occupied by the Bulgarian army, but the Turks took 
it back in 1913. Fiom 1918 till 1923 the town and all 
of Thrace were occupied by the Greeks. After Thrace 
had returned to Turkey and the Greek population 
had been exchanged for Turks from the now Greek 
Macedonia by the provisions of the Treaty of Lau¬ 
sanne, Liileburgaz recovered slowly from the blows 


which it had received. The town was to profit greatly 
from the decay of Edime in the forties and fifties, 
and did uot cease to develop when Edime recovered. 
In 1958 Liileburgaz numbered 13,000 inhabitants; 
today this has passed the 25,000 mark. It is at present 
a prosperous and relatively well-built town, almost 
entirely Muslim Turkish. The two caravanserais 
and the *muted of $okollu Mebmed Fasha disappeared 
in the troubled times around World War I; but the 
mosque, medrese, fiantnuim, shopping street and 
mekteb are still standing, and rank among the best 
of all extant monuments of Muslim architecture 
in European Turkey outside Edime. 
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LCLI, one of the names for gipsies in 
Persia; parallel forms are: in Persian, Idrl, Ifiri 
[Farhang-i DiahdntirD \ in Baluil, Idyl (Denys Bray, 
Census 0/Baluchistan, 19x1, iv, 143, gives the popular 
etymology from liy — 'Mot, share”). 

Tire name Idli is first found in a legend relating 
to the reign of BahrAm GOr (420-38 A.D.). At the re¬ 
quest of this SAsAnid King, who wished to amuse his 
subjects, the Indian king Shangal (?) sent to Persia 
4,000 (12,000) Indian musicians. Hamza (350/961), ed. 
Berlin-Kaviani, 38, calls them al-Zun fa.v.J, FirdawsI 
(Mohl, vi, 76-7), LftriySn; Tha*aflbi, Qhurar al-siyar 
(ca. 429/1037), ed. Zotenberg, 567, says that from 
them are descended the black LGri (al-Luriyun al- 
Sudan), skilful players of the flute: the Mudjmal al- 
tatvdrikJi (ca. 520/1x26), tr. Mohl, in JA, xii (1841), 
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513, 534. confirms this origin of the Lurl. The LOlI 
(plur. f.tiliy&n) are often mentioned by Persian 
poets. ManQdihr! (Damghan Diurdjan-Chaxnl, $th/ 
litb century), piam&l al-Dfn *Abd al-RaziSk (d. 
588/1x92, Isfiihftn), Kamnl IsmiTl (d. 635/1237, 
fctthfin), H 4 fi? (d. 79 */ T 3 ^ 9 . Shir**) “ v that the 
W/ls are "black” {like night), petulant fshukk) 
and elegant (shangiil), that they play the flute, that 
their way of living (bunagah '‘baggage") is irregular. 
The Persian dictionaries explain Idtl'lQli as "shame¬ 
less, gay, sweet, musician, woman of light morals", 
etc.; cf. Vullers (the quotation from Amir Khusraw 
(d. in 725/1325 in India), s.v. Lur, refers rather to 
the inhabitants of LuristSn). 

The origin of the name Hill has not yet been inves¬ 
tigated. The term seems to be applied to the in¬ 
habitants of the town of Sind which the Arab authors 
call Arur or al-RGr (cf. Aras > al-RSs; Alan > al- 
Lan). This town has been conquered by Muhammad 
b. aM£ 5 sim before 95/71 4 (al-Baladljurl, 439, 440, 
445). According to al-Birimi, India, ed. Sachau, 
xoo, 130, the town of Arur (Aror) lay 30 farsul&s 
south-west of Mult 3 n and 20 farsadl I* above al- 
Manffira. In Elliot and Dowson, History of India, 
London 1867, i. 61, 363, the town is called Alor. This 
town, the old capital of the Hindu radios of Sind, 
is now in ruins (on the Indus, in the tdtuka of Rohri 
in the district of Sukkur; cf. Imperial gazetteer of 
India, Oxford 1908, vi, 4 and xxi, 308: Aror and 
Rohri). The change of •Arorl/Ruri into LdrI/Lul! 
is readily explained by the phonetic law of dissi¬ 
milation of the two rs especially after the change 
from Aror (Indian) to al-RGr (Arabic). The descen¬ 
dants of the Indian musicians of Bahrim Gur (i.e. 
the gipsies) seem to have been called after the most 
important town that the Arab invaders had known, 
and perhaps before them, the Sflsanids. This ex¬ 
planation would locate quite precisely the original 
home of the lull/furi, without in any way prejudicing 
the ethnic relationship of this tribe. 

The term luli-IQri (unknown in Khurasan, Ivauow 
19T4) is particularly found in the south-east of Persia, 
in Kirmfln and in BaludistSn. Latl or lull is also found 
in Turkestan. Babur, ed. llminsky, 358, 457, uses 
"LOU” in the sense of "player"; Abu ' 1 -GhazI, ed. 
Desmaisons, 241, 258, 276, 282, mentions in the 
9th/isth century a ShaybAnid prince of Marw and 
Ablward, son of a LQI! woman. Mayev, Imistiya 
Ross. Geogr. Ob&f., xii/4, 349. and Geogr. Magazine 
(1876), 326-30: Lflll in Eastern BukbQrQ; Grenard 
in Dutreuil de Rhins. Miss, scient. dans la Haute 
Asie, Paris 1898. ii, 308: LQH and Agha in Chinese 
Turkestan; Vaiiiiiianov, Sotiruniya , in Zapiski 
Ross. Geogr. Ob&t. po Et no grain, xxix (St. Peters¬ 
burg 1904). 43 : Lulu (sic) and MulUnI in Kisljghar. 
Lastly, it has been suggested that the name of the 
gipsy tribe in Syria, Nurf, pi. Nawara, is derived 
from LQH (cf. Pdre Anastase, in Maehriq, v (1902), tr. 
in Jnal. of the Gipsy Lore Soc. [1913-14], 298*319). 

The Lori/LQII gipsies (cf. the reference above to 
their dark skin) must be clearly distinguished from 
the Lur [q.v.] highlanders who live in the southwest 
of Persia, have a /air skin and speak an Irauian 
dialect with no trace of Indian elements. The situation 
is, however, slightly complicated by certain minor 
points. In the first place, the use of the terms LQH, 
Lurl, Lur, etc., is not always quite dear. In the con¬ 
federation of Arab tribes of Firs there is a Lur 
clan; Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia, 330; 
Rittich, Poyizdka v BeluCistdn, in Izv. Ross. Geogr. 
0 b&£. xxxiii/i (1902), 69, speaks of a Lori section 
(Persian pronunciation of Lflrt?) among the LOU 
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of Kirman. Edmonds notes the existence of a Luri ( ?) 
clan in Luristin in the Dashdndn division of the 
BayrSnwand group. In Kurdistan there is a clan 
Lurr-i KulShgar [see sen* a]. 

Still more confusing is the fact that some Lurs 
follow the profession of acrobats, bear-leaders, rope- 
dancers (cf. Cirikov, 277)- As early as the 8th/uth 
century, §hihab al-DIri Ibn Fadl AllAh aI-*Umart 
mentions the talent of the Lurs in these directions, 
and in our own day we find wandering troops of 
Lurs as far north as Tabriz, where there is a perma¬ 
nent colony of iyaraCi gipsies, professional actors 
and singers. It fe possible that the special qualifica¬ 
tions of the Lur and gipsy players differ somewhat; 
the SG2manl of Kurdistan (cf. s\rpul*i zohAb and 
senna), who excel in singing and dancing, are not 
acrobats. But we must first of all wait till a special 
investigation settles to what pretise section the 
wandering Lur artistes belong. 

There is nothing impossible in a gipsy infiltration 
into Luristfln. Whatever was the ethnic entity covered 
by the name ZuU (on the confusion of the ZuU with 
the LQrl, see above: Hamza, Tha*aiibT) the existence 
of ZuU colonics in KhQiistAn is known as early as the 
tims of al-HadidiOdi [?.u.] (cf. Hawmat aJ-ZuU be¬ 
tween Arra&an and Ram-HurmGz; the modern town 
of Hindiyfln ["the Indians"] may have a similar 
origin). According to al-Balidhml, 382, when in the 
second quarter of the 1st century A.H. the ZuU 
had apostasised from Islam, they were joined by the 
local Kurds, which provoked the punitive expedition 
of *Abd Allah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz [q.u.] to Idhadi 
[ft.-.] (*= MSlamlr, the future capital of Lur-i Buzurg). 
The alliance of the ZuU mid Kurds (= Lure fa.v.)) 
at so early a date is curious. Under ai-RQr, Yakut, 
ii, 833, mentions two places in Sind and a small 
district ( ndhiya) under Ahwfiz in KhQ&aUn. Schwarz, 
Iran int MiUdaUtf , v, 665. identifies this Rur with 
the district of al-LQr [cf. ldristAn]. In the light of 
what has been said above one might suppose the 
existence in al-Lflr of a very ancieut Indian colony. 
But as our sources contain no positive confirmation 
of this hypothesis (according to Ibn Hawkal 1 , 176, 
the "Kurds" were predominant in al-LQr), the ques¬ 
tions of the origin of the name al-KGr in KhOziaUn, 
of the identity of this al-RGr with al-LQr and of the 
remoter origin of the name Lur must for the present 
be left open. In any case, eveu if the name Lur came 
from the town of al-LQr, the origin of the name 
would not necessarily settle the question of the ethnic 
origin of this people. 

As to the general question of the gipsies in Persia, 
thoir names in the provinces other than Kirman and 
BalQCistAn were in the early years of this century: 

in Khurasan: Kirshm&l (in which a fantastic 
popular etymology secs ghayr-i shumdr, interpreted 
as "innumerable"; in Transcaucasian Turkish dialects 
klrlshmal means "rascal"; cf. the comedies of Path 
‘All Akhundov [see Akhu.nd-zAda]; 

in Astarabad and MSzandaran: Djugi and Gio- 
darl; 

in AdbarbQydi&n; Karadl {which in Cagtjatay 
Turkish means "faithful servant, person near the 
&&n", Abu ' 1 -GhizI, 145, and Bugadov, ii, *5); 

in F 3 rs (and elsewhere): Kaoli (= KSbulI). 

The names mentioned may have corresponded to 
slight local distinctions not yet fully known. Gobincau 
collected the fallowing names of particular tribes 
leading a nomadic life in the north of Persia: Sanad 
(?), Kfisa-tarasl], "cup-makers", BudAghl, Adeneslr 
[ AdJjarnarsd ?], Zargar-i Kinn 3 nl, "goldsmiths of 
Kirman”, Shahriyari (winter at Hamadin. summer 
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near Dainawand), Kar?I, To’dr-tablb {davur + fabtb 
"sheep-doctor” ?), G&obaz, BAsh-kapiii (in Turkish 
bash “head” + fcapan “he who seizes”?), GSodarl 
(bold hunters in M 5 zandarAn; ci. de Morgan), Kashi 
and DadiumbQn. According to Newbold, the Persian 
gipsies fall into two classes: KSoli (or Qhurbati) and 
GSobflz. 

As names applied to Persian gipsies in general, de 
Gobineau gives Beshawan/Peshawan {cf. the name of 
the Armenian and Transcaucasian gipsies, the Bosko) 
and OsJiGlI (?). The following names have a general 
and neutral character: Ghurbati, "living in a foreign 
land” (according to Ivanow, the Persians, who con¬ 
fuse gh and see in kurbati an offensive allusion to the 
promiscuity {burbot, "relationship, consanguinity") of 
which isolated communities in ail ages have been ac¬ 
cused ; the name is sometimes transcribed kurbati and 
kurbati ), Fiyfldj (from the Arabic, /uyudj, "cour¬ 
iers"), UstSik 5 r, Aghi, GharbAl-band "sievc- 
makers”. 

The number of gipsies in Persia was in the early 
years of this century estimated at 20,000 families, or 
100,000 souls, of whom 5,000 families were in Adbar- 
bfldian and 300-500 families in Kir man (Sykes). The 
gipsies had an organisation of their own, at the head 
of which was the chief of the Shah’s runners (£&4/ir- 
bashi) under whom were the provincial deputies 
{kaldntar). In eastern Persia, the gipsies were very 
little different from the Persian peasantry (Sykes, 
Ivanow). In Khurasan they played a considerable 
part in the life of the rural community as artisans, 
making and repairing sieves, chains, combs etc. In 
Astarabad, the Gaodari were coppersmiths, carders 
of wool and cetton (de Morgan). Throughout Persia 
one sees the black tents of the nameless Hat who must 
be gipsies. It remains to be seen also whether the 
Kurd tribes bearing names like Kharrat ("turners"), 
Lurr-i KulAhgar ("hatters’’) are not of gipsy origin 
[see senna]. In the towns, such as Sabzaw 3 r, Nlshi- 
ptLr and Tabriz, the gipsies had quarters of their 
own. There were troops of gipsy dancers and musi¬ 
cians in Persia, but they did not seem to be very- 
popular. Ouseley gives a description of the comic 
performances and of the marionette theatres of the 
Karari (Tabriz). The dancing and singing girls of 
the Suzmini tribe in Kurdistfin were often described 
by travellers; cf. notably: T. M. Chevalier Lycklams 
a N'ijeholt, Voyage en Russie, au Caucase el eti Perse 
... pendant les annfts s866, 1867 el t868, Paris 
1872-4, iv f 30-70; Cirikov, Puteioi shurnol 282, 299, 
33 o; Khurshld Efendi, Siyabet-ndme-yi ftudud, 
Russian tr., 119; cf. T. Thomson, The Soosmanee: 
arc they Gypsies ? in Jnal. Gipsy Lore Soc., ii (1909), 

275*6. 

The language of the gipsies of Persia (Sykes, de 
Morgan, Ivanow) has taken its morphology from 
modem Persian; its vocabulary also is full of Persian 
words (cf. the lists in de Morgan); Indian elements 
seem to be rarer than in the Romani cf Europe; 
the language of KirmAn and JvhurAsAn (Sykes, 
Ivanow) contains a large number of unrecognisable 
elements. Longworth Dames out of 96 words in 
Sykes's vocabulary found t2 Indian, 4 Arabic, 
28 Persian and 52 of unknown origin. He preferred 
to regard this dialect rather as an artificial secret 
jargon. Denys Bray (quoted by Ivanow) in any 
case confirmed the fact that the Lori of Bal&rist&n 
is learned by the children as a separate language ("is 
at auy rate acquired naturally by Lbrl children, as a 
language for the home circle"). 

The SQzmanl used Kurdish mainly. According to 
Cirikov, they were called Dumnil, which must corres¬ 


pond to DflmAn (» DOm, the name of a low caste in 
India, from which comes the well-known name for gip¬ 
sies Rom ). The vocabulary of the DQmSn (Baghdad, 
Aleppo ?) as collected by Newbold, JRAS (1856), 303, 
from an informant from Altur.-kbprii, is full of Kur¬ 
dish words: k&xear, "stone", khoi, "salt”, Idwak, 
"boy". A Kurd tribe in the east of Boktau bears the 
suggestive name of SindT/Sindiyan (the "Sindls"). 
According to the S^araJ-ndma. the chief of tho 
Kuxdik;\n dan (of the 2 xi\$) had married a gipsy 
woman. In discussing Ihe relationship of gipsies 
and Kurds, it should be remembered that in 220/835 
a section of the 2 u$l settled in Kh&nikln. i.c. at the 
gates of Kurdish territory; cf. dc Gocje, hUmoirc, 
30; Tabari, iii, 1168. 

According to Sampson, two categories of gipsy 
speech may be distinguished, according to the fate of 
the primitive Indian aspirated mediae: the one 
changes them into aspirated tenues, i.e. PrAkrit, 
bhdini > phen (Armenia, Europe), the other deprives 
them of aspiration, bhdini < ben (Persia, Syria, 
Egypt). The interest of the Persian dialects lies in 
the fact that Persia was the first country in which 
the gipsies sojourned after leaving India (probably 
in the SAsinkl period). In the gipsy dialects of Persia, 
as yet very insufficiently studied, we may expect 
to find traces of a rather archaic phonetic system. 
Oureley, for example, found among the Karafii of 
Tabriz the word behn "sister” which must be older 
than phen or ben (cf. also ghord in Gobineau). 

Literary references to the Ldlly&n or Luriyin are 
to be found in many classical Persian authors, in- 
including Badl% Mu$ c abl, Firdawsl, Manufihri, 
HAfif and e L’bayd Zdk&nl, who variously describe 
them as musicians and dancers, vagabonds, thieves 
aud prostitutes. 

In modern times, the general terra for the gipsies 
in Iran is koxvtt, but a wide variety of names are used 
locally. Apart from those listed earlier, the following 
may be mentioned: aJtetSf, ghurbatH, gtldrd, liardmi, 
kulUdni (Zandi&n), laxvar.d, tiiskmal, yut and zangana. 
No up-to-date population statistics are available, but 
such information as there is suggests that the figures 
quoted by Sykes must by now be considerably redu¬ 
ced. The main centres are still Fhrs, Arflk and Adfcar- 
bflydjftn. DhukA* quotes some notes by Mruz BA^ir- 
z 5 da on a group of kawlis settled in Kut c Abd Allah 
(ro km. south of Ahwiz) since the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. According to M ugh da 111, the ghurbati. of the Wafs 
area (between Hamad 5 n and Arak) spend five months 
on the land and seven travelling {dau<ra-gardi). 
They do not give their daughters in marriage outside 
tho tribe, but apparently may take non-kaxeli wives. 
The main present-day occupations of the gipsies 
of Iran, as elsewhere, include basket-making, 
tinkering, singing and dancing, magic, fortune-telling 
and making of spells and charms. 
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*Abd al-Husayn ZarrlnkCib, in Indvhauica, vi/x 
(1952), 11-21; YahyS QhukS\ Kaali un sandagi-yi 
11, Tehran 1958; Lughat-ndmn-y 1 Dihkhudd, fasc. 
lam, s.v. Lilli, LdliySn. 

(V. Minorsky —(L. P. Elwell-Sutton]) 
LU*LU* (pis. 1 «W. lam, the pearl. The word 
is often used as a synonym of al-durr [9.1-.], and 
the difference in meaning between the two cannot 
be defined with precision. With coral and amber, 
the pearl belongs to the organic products associated, 
however—as is still the case in our days—with the 
precious stones [diawdhir), and thus with the minerals 
(mafodin). Yet the difference between the pearl 
and the real minerals was well-known: the former 
changes quickly because it is of animal origin (al- 
Akfani, in Wiedemann, Aufsdtse , i, 845). In the 
same way, the Jews in antiquity had considered the 
pear! as belonging to the minerals, but since the 
Tamiaitic period to animal products ( 1 . Low, Fauna 
und Mineraliender Juden, ed. A. Scheiber, Hildesheim 
1969, 227). Ibn MSsawayh, Diawdhit. 24 f., enumer¬ 
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ates 27 varieties of precious stones, among which 
come the tu 3 lu 3 as the first, the ydbilt (ruby), the 
zutnurrud (emerald), the mas (diamond), ere. Al- 
BirOni, Ql&m&hir, 8r, declares that there were 
“originally” (fi ’/-ajfl only three precious stones, 
namely the yakdl, xumurrud and lu 3 lu 3 . Elsewhere 
(ros) he says that the lu 3 tu 3 consists of two kinds 
of pearls, a bigger one (durr) and a smaller one (mur* 
dian). Likewise al-TIfashL Azhdr, 242, who adds that 
dfawhar, djuouin and shadhr are synonyms of the 
pearl in general, while durr, fiabb and k^arida indicate 
the unpierced pearl and tuW the pierced one. 
Terminology is, however, fluctuating; for further 
details, sec the Btbl. 

The authors mentioned above also describe in 
fair detail the various kinds of lu y lu y according to 
colour (white, yellow, lead- or ivory-coloured), form 
(globular, oblong, olive- or turnip-shaped, conical, 
flattened, almond-shaped, notched), size, structure 
(various shells), compactness, consistency, weight 
and value, its changes by means of external influences 
(oils, all acid reagents, in particular still lemonade, 
and further, the heat of fire and friction against 
coarse objects), and finally, the places of its dis¬ 
covery, pearl-fishing and trade. Al-BfrOni, op. cit., 
134*7, moreover, has an interesting chapter on causes 
and elimination of worthlessness or faultiness of 
pearls. On the innermost layer of the pearl-oyster’s 
shell, the so-called mother-of-pearl, see $adap. 
All those qualities of the pearl have thoir own very 
specific nomenclature, based on close observation. 
The calculation of the specific gravity of the pearl 
was amazingly accurate (according to ai-KhSzinl in 
Ullmann, Die Natur- und GeheimwissenschaJUn im 
Islam, Leiden 1972, 123). Even the formation of 
the pearl is explained correctly, namely by the in¬ 
filtration of parasitic foreign bodies, bringing about 
growths which then solidify into pearls. At the same 
time, however, the curious fable held currency 
according to which pearls originate in the pearl- 
oyster from rain: every year the Southern Sea—the 
Indian Ocean—is agitated by heavy storms which 

force the pearl-oyster to emerge at the surface, 
where its two valves open and take in the rain. After 
that, the oyster snaps tho two halves closed and 
dives to the bottom of the sea; from the rain-water, 
a precious stone grows like an embryo in the womb 
(al-Tainlini, Marsh id, 35-8; Dim Steinbuch am der 
Kosmographie des ... al-Kazwint, tr. J. Ruska, Bci- 
lage sum Jahresbericht 189 5/96 der prov. Oberreal • 
schule Heidelberg, 21 s.v. durr), or. according 
to the majority of the scientists, like the egg in 
oviparous animals (al-Akfanl, Nukhab al- 4 hak£d 3 ir 
fl ahwdl alujjawdhir, in Wiedemann, A tifsdlze, i, 843). 

For the finding-places of pearls and their recovery, 
see al-durr Plentiful material is also to be found 
in the extensive lemma luHu? in WKAS, ii, 45-50, 
containing a well-arranged synopsis of pieces of 
evidence for the metaphorical use of the word: the 
pearl is compared with teeth, tears, dew- and rain¬ 
drops, small bubbles, with the goblet, with words 
and poems, letters, wisdom, boys, girls or women, 
with a face, with gazelles, flowers or blossoms, stars, 
currants, etc. The word appears also extraordinarily 
ofteu in book-titles with an ornamental, metaphorical 
or metonymic meaning, mostly as "head title" before 
the real title, which is introduced with fi, see GAL 
S III, 919 (*»M al-la 3 dl f), 944 (la 3 dli), 949 (lu*lu*), 
1083!. (simj); the indexes to the separate volumes 
of Sezgin, GAS ; ya£hdji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunun, ed. 
Yaltkaya, ii, 1534 f., 1570 f.; Ism 5 c II Bisha, Idah 
oJ-maknQn, 396 L, 416 f. 
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Apparently a word lor pearl-trader cannot be 
derived from durr, but only from hPlu*; Ia”dl or 
/*'>«» (H 7 M 5 , ii, 50). 

Bibliography; (besides the works mentioned 
above or in the article al-durr) : VflfrannS (Yafcya) 
b. MSsawoyh, K. al-Diawdhxr tra-?ifdlihd, ed. 
‘Arafld c Abd al-SalSm Ra’Qf, Cairo 1977, 24*40; 
Tamlml, Mur&id. Ober dieStcmc, ed. J. Schonfeld, 
Freiburg 1976 (Islamkundl. Untcrsuchungen 38), 
35-40; BIrQnl, K. aJ-Djamdhir fi rnchifai al-djaitd- 
hir, l.laydarabad 1355, 81, 10**37 (fundamental); 
TlfSahi, K. Azhdr al-afkdr /» djauahir al-ahdjdr, 
ed. M. Yusuf Hasan and Mahmud Basyunl Kha- 
Cairo 1977, in the ch. al-djaithar, 41-59 and 
comm. 242-6; DimasbkI. Nukjibal al’dahr, ed. 
Mehren, 77 f., tr. 89 f.; Ralkashandl, $ubh, ii, 95 f.; 
W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, ii. 
Leipzig 1885*6 (repr. Amsterdam 1959}, 6*8-51; 
(alter Syriac sources) M. Berthelot, La chimie an 
moyen dge. ii. L’alchivxie syriaque, Paris 1893 (repr. 
Osnabrtlck-Amsterdam 1967), 171-6 (nos. 95-107), 
235 above (polishing of pearls), 277 below (col¬ 
ouring of pearls*. 283, no. 38 (production of 
greater pearls by liquefying smaller ones); E. 
Wiedemann, Aujs&tte xur arabisehen W isscnscha/ts- 
geschichte, ed. W. Fischer, i, Hildesheim-New 
York 1970, 843-7, 855 f., 861 if., 878, according 
to various authors. For medicinal use of the 
pearl, see WKAS, ii, *6. (A. Dietrich) 

LUlU* ("pearl"), a noun often given as proper 
name to a person of servile origin, a guard or an 
oflicer or a leader of a special body of ghuldms [$.t».J 
in the service of a prince. Thus a Lu'lu’ was the 
ghulam of Ahmad b. Julun (al-Mas c udJ, Murudj, 
viii, 69 = § 3x9b); a Lu’lu* was chief of police in 
Baghdad in 3 2 4 / 935'6 (Miskawayh, i, 351); another 
was governor of Him; for the Ikhshid. and it was he 
who was to capture al-Mutanabbi when the latter 
proclaimed himself a prophet and attracted a 
numerous following of partisans in the Syrian desert 
(Ibn JGjallikan, cd. Bulafc, 1299, i, 44). 

Lu*lu* al-KabIr ("the elder" or "the senior") 
AL DjarrAh! al-SayfI played an important role at 
the court of the H^mdSnids of Aleppo. The $tisba al- 
Sayfl indicates that he was in the service of Sayf al- 
Dawla, and in fact he is seen, during the reign of the 
latter, in 355/965. participating with the ghash 
[q.v.j of Khurasan in an expedition mounted from 
Antioch against the town of (Mopsucstia); 

the ntsba aJ-Djarribl suggests that he also served, 
before the Hamdaoid prince, one of the members of 
the family of I>jarrabkls fy.v.], but the historians 
give us no information on this poiut. 

As chamberlain ibd^ib) of the Hamd&nid Abu ' 1 - 
Ma'all Sa f d al-Dawla, who on his death-bed (382/991) 
committed his son Abu '1-Fa^lHl to his care (cf. Bar 
Hebraeus, ed. $*Uh*inJ, Beirut 1890, 309. and Chrovo- 
graphy, 179). LuMu* played his part, with other giju- 
Idms, in having Abu M-Fad&’il recognised as successor 
to the emirate of Abu *l-Ma c &)I. He subsequently 
acquired a position of even greater importance 
through his daughter's marriage to Abu ' 1 -FadA’il. 

In the difficult situation facing the amir of Aleppo, 
threatened by the commander of the F&timld troops, 
Bansii&tekln (Maurjjutekln) and by FS^imld am¬ 
bitions, Lu’lu’ followed a policy of caution, recalling 
the troops which Abu 'I-Fa$ft*il had sent to the south 
and avoiding further conflict with the Fapmids. 
Vvhen Bandjutekin came, in Rabi* II 383/May-June 
993 and laid siege to Aleppo, Sa c Id al-Dawla and 
Lu’lu* appealed for help to Byzantium, which, since 
the treaty of 359/996, had exercised a kind of pro- 


I tectorate over the emirate of Aleppo. As Yabyl b. 
I Sa*Id al-Antdkl expressed it (PO. xxiii/3. 442) they 
I "threw themselves at the feet" of the Byzantines. 
The emperor sent the governor of Antioch, Bourtzes 
(Bur#) with troops, but Ban«iiut«kln drove them 
away and continued the siege which lasted until the 
beginning of 995. LuMu* sent another appeal for help 
to the emperor Basil II, who arrived in person with 
13,000 men and forced Bandjutekin to raise the siege. 
Generously, the emperor excused Abu 'l-Fadi’ll 
from the payment of the tribute which the emirate 
had been giving to the Byzantines since the treaty of 
359/969* In confrontation with Bandjutekin, to whom 
Abu ' 1 -Fadi 5 il was prepaied to surrender Aleppo. 
LuMu* showed himself more resolute than his master. 
He played an increasingly influential role in the 
conduct of affairs. 

In 386/996, he persuaded Abu 'l-FadAHl to deal 
severely with the rebel governor of Ma*arrat al- 
Nu e m 5 n, who subsequently went over to the Fatimid 
camp. In 388/998-9, Lu*lu* and Abu * 1 -Fad 4 3 il made 
an attempt at capturing Apaineia, which was relieved 
by the Duke of Antioch Damien Dalassenos (YabvA, 
PO, xxiii, 455 - 6 ). In §afar 392/Decomber-January 
too2, Sa‘ld al-Dawla Abu 'l-Fa^&’il died, and Lu’lu* 
1 assumed full power, not hesitating to rid himself of 
1 the two sons of Sa‘ld al-Dawla, whom he banished to 
Egypt, and destroying some fortresses in the ter¬ 
ritory ol Aleppo to prevent his enemies from instal¬ 
ling themselves there. Furthermore, in order to 
maintain good relations with Byzantium, he ordered 
the imprisonment in the citadel of Aleppo of an 
adventurer named al-A*far who dreamed of re¬ 
newing the holy war against Byzantium, which was 
1 a prospect deeply worrying the emperor. Al-A§far 
had been a fugitive in Diazira. but the governor of 
this province, al-Wathtfrlb. handed him over to 
Lu’lu*, thus putting an end to his activities (see 
Yabyi, PO, xxiii/3, 466-7). Lu’lu’ continued to pay 
tribute to Byzantium and died in 349/1009-9. His 
son aI*Man$6r exercised power in Aleppo, but he was 
little more than a governor under the FSjimids. 

The character of Lu’lu* presents some favourable 
aspects, some which are less so. Loyal and coura¬ 
geous, he saved the life of Sa*Id al-Dawla in the battle 
which the latter was obliged to fight against Bakdjur, 
his rebellious fuqliib w k° had ambitions to take over 
control of Aleppo. Taking the place of Sa c id al- 
Dawla next to the standard, and accepting the blows 
intended for the prince, he assured his victory. But 
according to a tradition related by Kamal al-Din, 
Sa^d al-Dawla was poisoned by one of his concubines 
at the instigation of Lu’lu’. Lu’lu* presents the 
image of a slave (ghuldm) who, by his energy and 
ability, and favoured by external events, succeeds in 
hoisting himself up to a position of supremacy over 
an emirate, admittedly an emirate of secondary 
importance. It could be said that he prefigures in the 
5tb/uth century what various of the Mamluks of 
Egypt were later to become on a larger scale. 

Bibliography : In addition to references given 
in the article, see Ibn al-AtJiIr, under the years 
indicated; Kamal al-DIn Ibn al-'Adlm, Histoire 
d'AUp, ed. Sami Dahan, Damascus 1953, i, 185, 
189-92, 195-8, 209; Abu Shudia* al-Rudhrawarl. in 
Eclipse oj the *Abba$id caliphate, iii, 210, 212-13, 
216, 22x; Yabya b. Sa<ld al-Antakl, lac. cii. See 
further Rosen, Basile le Bulgarodone (based on 
Yabyi and Kamal al-DIn), 32, 39, 44, 5 °. 2 3 8 , 2 4 2 - 
7 , 2 5 t- 3 . 358-62, 264, 307, 3x0, 342, 357; Canard, 
H’antd&nides, 688-92, 694-9, 703-13, 855, 859 
(index in Arabica, xvii/3 [2971]). (M. Canard) 
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LULUl Badr al-DIm Abo ’l-FapA’il al- 
Malik al-Ra«!m, a free dm a a, possibly black, 
of the last Zangids of Mosul, whose regime he pro¬ 
longed. Designated by Arslan Shah I on his death in 
607/1210-1 as regent of the principality for his 
young son al-Kihir, then by the latter (d. 815/1218) 
for his infant son, Aral An Shah II, he was officially 
designated, with a calipha! diploma, as lord in 629/ 
1232. The chronicles mention him especially for his 
interminable minor clashes with the lesser surviving 
Zangids and their Muzaffarid allies from Irbil; he 
had, on the other baud, the support of the Ayyiibid 
al-Ashraf. all this interfering with the intrigues of 
the Kh'arazm-Shihs and first Mongol detachments. 
Later, he fought with al-Salih Ayyub in Djazlra and 
then with al-N 3 ?irof Aleppo. In all these clashes, he 
appears far less as a successful military leader than as 
an astute diplomat. This ability and his longevity 
resulted in his being regarded as a power; it is for 
having wanted to marry his daughter that the first 
Mamluk Sultan, al-Mu'iu, was assassinated by his 
wife, Sba^jar al-Durr. The last days of Lu'lu* were 
clouded, however, by the Mongo! invasion; after the 
fall of Baghdad and the caliphate, he succeeded in 
keeping Mosul as a vassal of IIulAgu. He died in 657/ 
1259, aged about 80. His sons soon had to renounce 
the succession and flee to Baybars in Egypt. 

The chronicles tel) us nothing of Lu’lu^s infernal 
administration. We know, however, that Mosul at¬ 
tained in this period a notable role as a craft (copper- 
work), commercial and cultural centre. The people 
from Mosul who arc several times mentioned in Acre 
tinder I.atin domination are possibly Christians, a 
large number of whom survived in Upper Mesopo¬ 
tamia. ‘Izz al-Dln Ibn al-Athlr ($.r.) may have 
written his history of the Atabeks with the encour¬ 
agement of Lu*lw > . 

Bibliography : All the chronicles of the 
Ayyiibid period: Ibn al-Athlr, Sibt Ibn al-Diawsf 
and his continuator V'unlni, Ibu W 3 $i! (4 vols. 
published), al-Makln b. aMAmid, Ibn Shaddad 
\al-A*lib), section on al-DjazIra published Damas¬ 
cus 1979). the Christian Abu ’l-Faragj Bar Ile- 
bracm (all editions provided with an index). 
Inscriptions: RCEA, 4180 (?), 4229. 4289-95, 
according to M. van Berchem, Monuments el in¬ 
scriptions d< Vatabck Lu'lu* de Mossoul, in Orien¬ 
talise he Studien Th. Noldeke gevidmet. i. Giessen 
1906, 197*210, repr. in Opera minora, etl. A. 
Louca, Geneva 1978, i». 660-72. Coins: Zambaur, 
Souvtllcs contributions a la nwnismatujue orientate, 
in Wiener ffnmism. Zeitung, xlvii (1914); M. 
Mitchiner, Oriental coins. In The World 0/ Islam, 
nos. xiso* 1. (Cl. Cahks) 

LUR (in Persian Lor with 0 short), an Iranian 
people living In the mountains in south¬ 
western Persia. As in the case of the Kurds, the 
principal link among the four branches of the Lurs 
(Mamasanl, KQhgilfi^. Bakhtiyftfl and Lurs proper) 
is that of language The special character of the Lur 
dialects suggests that the country was Iranicised 
from Persia and not from Media. On the ancient 
peoples, who have disappeared, become Iranicised or 
absorbed in different parts of Luristan, see LunrsrAN- 
The name. Local tradition (Ta'rlkh-i guzida) 
connects the name of the Lurs with the place Lur in 
the defile of M&n-rQd. This tradition is perhaps based 
on a memory of the town al-Lur mentioned by the 
early Arab geographers (al-Uiakhrl, 195 . etc.), the 
name of which survives in SaljrA-yi Lur (to the north 
of DizfOl). There are several other place-names re¬ 
sembling Lur, namely LIr, a district of Ojunday- 


SAbftr (Schwarz, Iran im MittelalUr, 666; cf. the 
KuhgtliPl tribe: UrAwl), which may be to Lur what 
pit in Lur! is to pul •‘money" in Persian: LurrJjAn 
(YakQt: Lurdadiln, now LurdagAn) according to 
Utafcbrf, capital of the canton of Sardan (between 
Kuh-GIlfl and the Bal&tiyaris) and lastly there is a 
place called Lurt (Lort) near §aymara. 

Al-Mas c ftdf alone, in his list of "Kurd” tribes speaks 
of the Lurriyya tribe (which may mean the Lurs con¬ 
nected with the district of al-Lur). In the 7th/r3th 
century YafcQt uses the names LOr, Lurr, to mean the 
"Kurd tribe living in the mountains between Khuzi- 
st 3 n and I>fah 3 n"; he calls the country inhabited by 
it bilid al-Lur, or LuristAn. 

These facts show the stages of evolution of the 
geographical term (perhaps pre-Iranian) into an 
ethnic name. If however we seek an Iranian etymol¬ 
ogy lor the namo Ldr, its connection with the first 
element in Luhr-osp (already proposed by von Bode) 
at once suggests itself. According to Justi, Iranisches 
Natnenbuch, 183, Luhr is explained by *rudhra "red". 
The place-name Rflr in Yakut may supply an inter¬ 
mediary form. The Ta > rl^k-i guxtda gives a popular 
etymology Lur « Ur "wooded hill" in Lur!. 

Ethnology. If the linguistic data connect the 
Lurs with Firs, local tradition only regards as true 
Lurs the tribes who came from the defile of Min-rQd. 
According to the Ta 7 riMi-i guzida, 539, S 47 . there Is 
in the 1 1’tldyet of Man-rOd a village called Kurd, near 
which there is a defile. The place called Lur is situated 
in this kul (the word means in Lurl a "little ravine", 
cf. O. Mann). The name MAn-rOd much resembles 
that of MSdiyAn-rud (the word madiydn is found as 
truitxlmun in Luri; Zhukovski, iii, 158) but certain 
historical considerations make us look for it near 
Mangarra-Mungarra (cf. Ta 7 rtkk-i guzida, 548, on 
the place lying between MAn-rikd, SamhA and 
Maugarra). The dans (gurfiA) of the natives of KQl-i 
Man-rud were later called after the places where they 
had settled, like the DjangruT (Cangritf, £>jangardf) 
and the Otar! (Aztarl). The governing family of the 
Atabegs of Little Lur belonged to the JJjangrawI 
(the name of their clan is Salburl, SdlgliOrl; the 
names SalwizI in K Alam-dri, 369, Sallwarzl in ‘All 
Hazln, Tadhhira, 135, and Salawarzl in Houtuin* 
Schindler are to be corrected). The Ta*rl^-i guxtda 
concludes by enumerating the 8 clans (ihtSab) of the 
two principal gurQh and the r8 other tribes ( akwdm ) 
of the Lurs. 

A few names (Mangarra. AnArakl, X2i ft dakl) cor¬ 
respond to modem names. Finally, four clans are 
mentioned: SAh! (SAmO. ArsAn (AsbAn, Asftn), ArkI 
and BrhT, who, although speaking Lurl, are not I.ur«; 
the people of the other villages of MAnrQd were 
peasants (rtfs/a’i). 

In ca. 5oo/no6, a hundred (or 400) Fa<Jlaw! Kurd 
families arrived from Syria. They came by the north 
(S]juturan-Kuh) and settled at first on the lands of 
the Khurshidl wvmrs (see lur-i k 05 ik; and cf. 
Nuthal al-kulub, 70, under the word girdlikh). At the 
beginning of the 7th/13th century, new tribes flocked 
to the standards of HazArasp of the Great Lur. 
Among them wero two Arab tribes: c UkaylI (‘AkllX; 
cf. the place of this name below Shush tar), a HAshimI 
one, and 28 different tribes ( mutafairiha ), among 
whom we find the BakhdyArl (MukhtAri). the 
DJawAnikl (MarAsill), the Gdtwand (cf. the village 
near SbOshtar), the HjAkl, the LIrAwI, the MamAsatl 
(Mam&sanI?), etc. According to the Sharaf-udma (i, 
26), all these tribes also came from Syria. These 
waves of immigration must have had a considerable 
effect on the ethnic composition of the Great Lur. 
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It is probable that the immigrants were Kurds and 
that traces of them still survived among the Kurds 
whom Ibn Batt&t* (“» *1-30) found at the beginning 
of the 8th/!4th century near Bahbahan and Ram 
Hurmuz when on his way to the capital of the Grand 
Lur. There has long been a village of Kurdistan on 
the Djarrahi and it had even given its name to this 
river. Shihab al-DIn al-'Umarl (in Notices et citraits, 
alii, 330-2) mentions the existence ol Lurs in Syria 
and Egypt and tells how Saladiu (564-69/1169-93), 
alarmed by their dangerous ability to climb the 
steepest ramparts, had them massacred eii masse. 
This anecdote throws a light on the causes which 
produced the arrival in (? return to) Luristan about 
600 A.H. of numerous Iranian tribes. 

The southern part of Little Lur was exposed to in¬ 
filtration by Kurds, especially through the valley of 
Karkha (cf. uk; just to the north of Susa is a tree 
dar-i Babu, bearing the name of a clan of the Kurd 
tribe of Djuzkan, celebrated in the history of tho 
Uasanwayhids [f.v.]; cf. Ibn al-Athlr, ix, 146, 219) 
and exposed to Turkish and Mongol invasions {cf. the 
desperate fighting of the Atabegs of the Lur-i KOlik 
against the Bayat and Aywa [— Bahurlu ?] Turks). 

In the $afawid period, Turkish tribes were intro¬ 
duced into Luristan from the direction of the KOh- 
GIlu (where traces of them still exist), and Georgian 
and Armenian colonies to the north of the Bakhtiv&rl 
country. On the movements of the population under 
Nadir, the Zands and K&tfi&is, see below. The ethnic 
situation gradually stabilised at the beginning of the 
19th century. 

The names of the Lur tribes and groups are now 
quite well-known, and as we have lists going from 
1836 to 1922, a comparison enables us to note the 
changes that have taken place meanwhile. Re¬ 
groupings seem to be taking place more rapidly 
among the Lurs than among the Kurds, but the 
general framework of the tnbal grouping remains 
essentially the same. 

In x 88 i (Curzon, ii, 374), there were 421,000 Lure, 
of whom 170,000 were Bakhtiv&rl, 41,000 Kuh- 
Gllu, and 210,000 FaylL According to Rabino, this 
last section numbered in 1904 31,630 tents (or 
130,000 individuals) in PIsh-Kuh, and 10,000 teuts 
(or 30,000 individuals) in Pusht-i Kuh (this last 
figure seems too low). 

The MamAsanl (MamassanI) group includes 4 
main tribes: the Bakash. EfAwIdl (DjAwl), Dush- 
manziy&rl and Rustarul (see &JOlistAn in El 1 ]. The 
Kfth-GUQ group (K0h-G.1lfl) Includes three large 
tribes (AkAjJjarl, Bawl and £>jaki). The first ol these 
tribes (cf. the name of the old Turkish tribe of 
AghadjSrl) is of a composite character, for of its nine 
clans four (Affchar, Begdall, Caghatay and Kara- 
BSfcsi^H) are Turkish (evidently the remains of tho 
Sfcah-Sewen, to whom the government oi Kuh- 
GDfk bad been given under the $afawls) and a fifth 
clan (Tilakah!) b«ars the name of a district in l<ur- 
distfin of Senna fa.i/.]. Concerning the second tribe, 
Bawl, O. Mann notes that it bears the name of an 
Arab tribe of the neighbourhood of Ahwaz; but 
there is also a mountain called Bawl to the south of 
Khurramabad. The third tribe, EiakT, is purely Lur 
and is composed of two main sections: CarbuuICa 
and Llrtvvl with very many subdivisions. This three¬ 
fold composition of the Kuh-GTIfl group is typical of 
many of the Lur tribes. 

As to the Bakhtiyirl, Sawyer as long ago as 
1894 said that their territory was "thoroughly 
surveyed on a scale of 8 miles to the inch, nearly 
every tribe visited in their own encampment, every¬ 


thing appertaining to the Bakhtiaris may now be 
said to be known”. But Curcon's tables (1890) are 
still the last word available to the student. Of the 
two BakhtiyArl groups, Cahur-lang and Haft-long, 
the latter is the more important at the present day. 
The Cahar-lang, who used to be in the south, arc now 
mainly on the outskirts in the district north of the 
northern barrier (between Burucjjird and Gulp&ya- 
gin). 

The main groups of Lur arc: Tarhin, Dilfan, 
Silsila (cf. lak) and BAlA-girlwa. The tribes of the 
last group are the Lurs par excellence and have 
Important subdivisions: Dirigwand, Sagwand etc. It 
is possible that the Dirlgwand are the real nucleus 
of the Lur race. Their chiefs are called mir. 

In contrast to what we find among the Kurds, 
where the individual members of the tribe are usually 
much attached to their hereditary chiefs, the Lure 
proper (B&lA-girlwa) are distinguished by a more 
democratic fooling. The power of the hereditary 
families of M 4 »is is based on their "guard" {kaytul), 
but this power is considerably reduced by the 
authority of tho chiefs of the clans ( tushmdl ). The 
k£ans arc forced to court the favours of these wild, 
petty chiefs (Edmonds: "uncouth headmen"); the 
latter are amenable to the solicitations of their 
neighbours, and in this way the tribes are broken up 
and new groupings take place. 

Little is known of the ethnology of the Lurs. The 
notes of Duhoussct (who commanded a Lur regi¬ 
ment in 1850). /• tildes sur In population de la Perse, 23, 
of Khanikoff. \Uin. snr !'ethnographic de la Perse, 
Paris 1866, 15, no. 138. and of Danilov, only touch 
the surface of the subject. Duhoussct particularly 
notes the peculiar (compressed) form of the skull of 
the Lurs. Edmonds emphasises the difference be¬ 
tween the Lurs and the Laks; the latter are taller, 
have purer leaturcs and aquiline noses. Their women 
are more beautiful than those of the Lurs. The hair of 
the Lurs is often chestnut-coloured; very heavily 
bearded men arc found among the Lurs (the Persians 
call Luristan mofidan-i risk, "mine of beards"). The 
women do not seem to have such liberty among the 
Lurs as among the Kurds. According to Edinoads, 
there arc no cases among the Kurds of women acting 
as chiefs of tribes. 3 ut von Hammer (ii, 239) mentions 
under the year 1725 the warlike exploits of the two 
daughters of the Wall C AH Mar din Khan. 

The domestic life and manners of the Bakhtiyaris 
have found enthusiastic panegyrists in Layard, Mrs. 
Bishop and Cooper in his Gross, N'ew York 1925. On 
the other hand, the Lurs have been very severely 
judged by most travellers, cf. Edmonds, in Geoyr. 
Jnal. (1922) (ibid., the speech of General Douglas, 
who was wounded by the Lurs in 1904). 

Bibliography : hr the Mamisani (cf. 
snui-iSTAN in EI l ) and the Kuh-GHu, cf. espec¬ 
ially Ba&an Fasa’I, Fdrs-nama-yi Ndfiri, ou which 
arc based Demorgny, Les tribus du Fars, in RAM, 
xxii (19x3)1 and B. Miller, Kotcvlyc plemcna Farsa, 
in Vosl. Sbornik, St. Petersburg, ii (1916), 2x3-18. 
Cf- also the lists in Bode, Layard, Shcil, Baring 
etc. (summed up in Curzon, Persia, ii, 317) and 
those of O. Mann, Die Xfundarten d. Lur-Stdmmc, 
pp. xv-xxi. For the BakhtiyArl: H. Rawlinson, 
A march from Zohab , 102-6 (cf. Ritter, Ltdkwulc, 
ix, 210-15); A H. Layard, Description of fiftusi- 
stan, and especially Early adventures; Curzon, 
Persia, ii, 286-8. For the Lurs: the lists of Rawlin¬ 
son (Ritter, Erdkunde, iv, 215-19^, Bode, Layard, 
Cirikov, Houtum-Schindler, O. Mann, op. cit., p. 
xxiii, and especially the articles by Rabino, in 



RMM (1916), and C. J. Edmonds, in Gcogr. 

Jnal. (1922). 

Religion. The Christian and Jewish colonies (cf. 
the evidence of Benjamin of Tudela) settled in the 
village of Karkha since the Sasanid period may have 
left some traces in the country. A very curious 
tradition is the story of the conversion of the Bakh- 
tiyarls to Christianity in the time of Constantine the 
Great (?) (Hanway, ii, 168). A mention in the 
Ta*rikhi Djahdn-gmhd, GMS, xvi/z, zi 6 , shows that 
in 630/1253 the •nulhids (IsraiTIIs) had gained a 
footing around Gird-Kfih. The tfurufl heresy had 
probably also a following in Lurist 3 n, for the murid 
of its founder Fadl Allah, who attempted the life of 
Sulpn §!}Ahrukh in 830/1427. was called Ahmad Lur 
(Browne. Lit. hiit. of Persia, iii, 366). In the $afawid 
period, the trd/lb of the Little Lur claimed descent 
from ‘Abbfts, son of the caliph ‘All, whose tomb is 
shown near Slnvin (MSsabadhfin); cf. Rawlinsoa, 
in Ritter, it, 402. The esoteric doctrines of the ex¬ 
tremist £hPa are widespread in Luristan. The great 
majority of the Lak are Ahl-i Wakk [f.t'J (*A 1 I- 
IIAhl). The Sag wand, PApf and BadriFf tribes are 
also followers of this secret religion. In the belief of 
the Ahl-i HakV, LuristAn is the scene of the activities 
of the third avatar of the divine manifestation who is 
called B&bA Jvh6shln and numbers among his 
“angels" Bibi T^hir [{.»».]. An important sanctuary 
of the sect, the tomb of §hAh-zAda Ahmad (the 
alleged son of the imam Musa K&?im), is in the 
district of KGs near BI-Aw (territory of $alawand) 
and is kept by Savyids of the P 5 pl tribe; these 
Sayyids wear red turbans which recalls the predi¬ 
lection for red of the old Mubammira — Khurra- 
miyya ty-td], whose flags were of this colour. 

The religion of the Luis was so little orthodox, 
even from the §hl‘a point of view, that ut the begin- 
iuig of the 19th century prince Muhammad 'All 
Mlrza had to send for a tMifaiahid to convert the 
tribes to Islam (Rabino, 24). All die Lur and Lak 
tribes are officially Sbl*I* (contrast the attachment 
of the true Kurds to Suunl orthodoxy). 

Language Down to the beginning of the 20th 
century, our knowledge of the Lur dialects was con* 
fined to 88 words collected by Rich, to four Kakhti* 
varl verses in Layard and to some thirty words col* 
leeted by Houtum-Schindler. As late as the Gruudriss 
d. it an. Phil., 1/2, 1898*1901, 249, we find the thesis 
stated that Luri is closely related to Kurdish and 
may even be described as one of its dialects. The 
materials of Zbukovski (collected in 1883-6) were 
finally published the day after th* death of the 
author (d. 4 December 19x8). The merit therefore of 
having first established the important fact that 
Kurdish and Luri are quite separate ("omc tief- 
gehende Schoidung des Kurdischcn vom Luri") is 
duo to O. Mann. This scholar has shown that al¬ 
though there arc Kurd tribes in LuristAn (see lak], 
the true Lurs speak dialects which belong un¬ 
doubtedly to the south-western Iranian group (like 
Persian and the dialects of FSrs) and not to the 
north-western group (like Kurdish and the "central" 
dialects). 

The Luri dialects which have none of the asperities 
of Kurdish [see kurds] fall into two categories. To 
the first belong the dialects of the Great Lur; Ma- 
masanl, KGligOu and Bakhtiyari (the latter has a 
few insignificant peculiarities of its own); to the 
second belong the dialects of the Little Lur, Le. of 
the Fayfl Lurs. 

Even the first group possesses very few special 
features compared with modem Persian. From the 


point of view of phonetics: -am at the end of a 
word becomes -om, -urn ( miktituimlikunom ; adamj 
ddhom); u changes into l : pfil/pil ; intervocalic d 
gives j (h (>•); midihdm!ulHim‘, the combination -kkt 
•ft give -hdk and -hi (I): dukhtdrlduhdhdr, tdft/riiht, 
initial kh becomes h: hhdndfhond, etc. Peculiar to 
Bakhtiyari are the change of intervocalic n to 11: 
diutrd > djdmd and the occasional change of sh to s: 
iid > iihdn. It is remarkable that some of these 
phoneticaJ peculiarities were long ago noted by 
Hamd AUSh Mustawfl ( 77 tVf£&* 1 gtzida, 537-8). He 
says that Luri (although full of Arabic words) does 
not have the peculiarly Arabic sounds, like jA, gh, 
f and ti. Inflection: Plural in -gdi, - ydl , -<M, c.g. 
anhii, dtig&l; accusative in -«?, -n& instead of ri: 
yursa got « lnrd-guft\ formation of the present: »- 
instead of Persian mi- ; first Persian plural ending in 
-imd(n): ikhdrhwl(n) - tnlilfdrlm. Luri usually 
forms the preterite of active verbs as in Persian with 
the help of personal endings {active construction) 
arid not like Kurdish and the majority of Persian 
dialects (including those of FArs) which give the 
preterite a passive construction. Vocabulary. In 
the present and preterite stems, Luri usually follows 
Persian, but ive find stems and words unknown in 
Persian: iiMiutm, xvdndurn, "to throw"; Mr-, ftdrom, 
“to be able"; tia, "eye", etc. From the Mongol period, 
Luri has kept several expressions like: tu&mdJ, 
"chief of a clan", in Mongol, lUthumel, "official"; 
kaytul, "guard of the khin", in Eastern TurkI 
"camp, laager", cf. Budagov, ii, xox; kurdn, "en¬ 
campment ", in Mongol, kiircn, "camp, tent". 

As to the Fayli group, their dialect differs very 
little from ordinary Persian (Mann: "weiter nichts 
als ein stark abgeschliffenes Pcrsisch"). 

There are in Lur is tan a few islands of Kurds of 
some importance, Such arc in the north the Lak 
tribes [y.ir.J. Among the FayH, the Mahkl group (on 
the frontier of Kirmanshah, at Hulaylin, and farther 
south) speaks a southern Kurdish dialect Jikc that of 
the Kalhur. The Kurdisbuhin group (to the south of 
Puaht-J KQh) speaks a ‘‘Ku^man 3 i^ , Kurdish. 
Linguistic conditions In the Pusfct-i KQh still require 
further study. 

Bibliography: P. Lerch, Izslidovaniy&y iii, 
pp. jd-xfv (German tr., Forschungen, ii); O. Mann, 
Knm Skixze dir Lurdialecte, in SB Pr. AW 
(1904), 1 r 73-03 ; O. Mann, Die MundarUnder Lur - 
Stdmnu im sUd-west. Persian, in Kurd.-Persische 
Forschungen, Berlin 1910, ii (bibliography, list of 
tribes, MamAsanI, Kuh-gAIu’i, Bakhtiyari and 
1 ay 11 texts); D. L. R. Lorimer, The phenology of 
the Bakhliari, London 1922; V. A Zbukovski, 
Material I dl’a xzui. pen. mreiii, iii: dialects of the 
Bakhtiyari Carlang and Haftlang, Petrograd 1922 
(texts collected in 1883-6, vocabularies BakhtiyAri- 
Russian and Russian-Bakhtivirl): K. Hadank, in 
the preface to O. Mann, Kurdisch Persischi For - 
schuttgen, Berlin 1926, ii It. On the Mamfbanl and 
K Oh-gain*! materials of Romaskevi£, cf. Bull. 
Acad, de Russic (1919). 432 . 

Literature. The Lur tribes and especially the 
Bakbtlyiifs have a rich popular literature, fairy¬ 
tales, epic fragments, celebrating the exploits of their 
heroes (like Muhammad Tafcl lifcan Car-Lang and 
Madldi* IlhhSnl Haft-Lang), lyrics, songs sung at 
marriages (wdslnak) and cradle-songs (ldld*i). These 
pieces arc often pretty and full of sentiment; cf. the 
collections by O. Mann and Zhukovski (the latter 
published an article on Persian and Bakhtiyari lul- 
labios in the Zhurn. Min. Nsrodn. Prosveiftf [Jan. 
*889]); D. L. R. Lorimer and E. 0 . Lorimer, Persian 




talcs. London 1910, X 97 - 35 X; eidem , Bakktiari talcs 
translations only). 

There are also Lurl poets writing in the established 
literary forms: Husayn Kull Kh 4 n Haft Lang (killed 
in 1882), Nadjma MamAsanl, Daftarl, FSyid (still 
alive in 1902). liacH (d. 1905). C A 1 I Asg^ar Khin 
Nihiwandl (cf. O. Mann). A Mx'radj-ndma-yi 
BahJiliydti by Sbaykh ‘Ail Akbar Mu'ammam was 
lithographed at Tehran in 1314. A ghasal by Malik 
Zulf ‘All Kurrtnl was published by N. Y. Nfarr in the 
Comptcs Rcndus dc 1 ‘Acad. dc VU.R.S.S. (1922), 55-8; 
according to Marr, a tadkkira of Bakhtiyart poets 
compiled by ‘L'mman-i SamanI is in the library of 
saiar-i Fatih. Another similar tadkkira comes from 
the pen of Abmadl-yi Bakhtiyart. 

History. On the participation of the tribes of 
Khfiristan and Fare in the fighting bet ween Arabs and 
Persians in the early centuries of the Hidjra, see 
kurds. The caliphs interfered directly in the affairs 
of the country, especially in Lur-i Kucik (g.r.J. The 
fortunes of the Lure ware more closely associated 
with the Iranian dynasties ruling in Khuzistan. at 
Shiraz. Isfahan, Hamadan and in the Zagros, sc. 
the $affarids, Buyids, Kakwayhids, Idasanwayhids 
and their successors of the family of Abu M-Shawk 
(see c annazids]. 

We have coins of the Buyids struck at I^hadj 
(Codrington). In 323/935 the Bftyid army marched 
through Luristan (Sus-Sh 5 pur-Kh w ast-Karadj). The 
Hasanwayhid Kurds, whose capital was at Sarm 5 dj 
(south of BIstitun), extended their dominions into the 
valley of the Karkha. SIj 5 pur-Kh w Sst (= Khur- 
ramabad) formed part of their possessions about 400/ 
1009 (Ibn al-Athlr, ix, 89; Tadjdrib al-umam, cd. 
Amedroz, ii, 291, iii, 451). The Kakwayhid Garshasp 
sustained a siege by the Sal 4 jGks in Shipur-Kh»ast 
(434/1042). The amirs of this last dynasty later 
settled in northern LuristSn: the family of Zangi b. 
Bursulj in Shapur-]ih*ast before 499/1105. Hus 3 m 
al-Din Alp-Rug)} at Dizh-i M&hkI on the Karkhi 
before 349/1x54 (Rdftat al-$udur, cd. Iqbdl, 285). A 
Turk itfusfim al*DIn Shfihla or Assart is meuiioued 
as lord of Luristan and of a part of Khuzistkn 
between 547/1152 and 370/1x74-5. A long inscription 
(Kufic?) on a stele near Khurraroabfld is still un¬ 
deciphered (cf. a copy in von Bode, ii, 298; Rawlinson 
thought he recognised in it the name of the AtAbcg 
Abudja* al-DIn, but according to Curzon it has an 
earlier date (5x7/1123). 

In any case, all attempts from outside to subdue 
Luristin or to take parts of its territory nffocted the 
tribal system very little, the development of which 
came to a head at the coming of the Atabegs. 

The principal source for the domestic history of 
the country is the 7 Vri& 4 -i gusida (730/1330) based 
in turn on the Zubdat al-taudrikh of X>jamAI al-DIn 
al-KS&hanl (of which the Preussischc Staatsbibho- 
thek only has the first volume, no. 368 of Pertsch’s 
Calalogtie). The Madina* al-ar.sdb ( ca . 743/1342-3) is 
based on independent oral tradition, but is less ac¬ 
curate. The I 2 iahdn-drd, although late (its author. 
f<adl Ahmad, died in 975/1567-8). uses unpublished 
data. The ^ araf-ndma (H05/1596) is based on the 
Zubdat aUawdrlkfr or perhaps a good copy of the 
Ta*rikk-i guxida. According to these sources, which 
supplement the statements of the Arab geographers, 
the situation in Luristin about 300/912 was as 
follows: 

The £hul [see shOlistan]— who are not mentioned 
by the Arabs before the Mongol epoch—occupied a 
part ("half") of LuristAn. The uiildyct of Sft ulist 3 n 
proper (Ta'rlkhiguxida, 537, 539 . * 3 ) bad a governor 


named Nadjm al-DIu Akbar (according to the 
Xfodjma < al-amilb, the tide Nad|m al-DIn was 
hereditary among the SLG 1 ), while the Lur territory 
under the ShOl (probably Kdh-GIIu) had a pl&wd 
Sayf al-DIn MSkAin whose family had been prominent 
in the country since the S.is&nid period; he was of the 
RuzbihunI tribe, which the Td’rikh-i guzida mentions 
among the Lur tribes. The rest of LunstSn was ruled 
by a family of Lur princes (independent of the 
Sfcfil). of whom Badr ruled in the Great Lur and his 
brother Mansur in the Little Lur. Their dates are 
uncertain. Badr's successor was his grandson Naslr 
al-DIn Muhammad b. Khalil b. Badr (according 10 the 
\ladima c al-ansdb, Naslr a)-Dln was a nephew of 
Awrang [Rang] b. Muhammad b. HilAl). Na$Ir al* 
Din was deposed by the Fadlawl Kurds, who founded 
the dynasty of the AtAbegs of the Great Lur and 
relied for support on tribes who came from outside 
Luristan (cl. above, under Ethnology). The same 
Fadlawl drove the £hul out of their settlements. 

We know nothing of Man$fir, brother of the above- 
mentioned Badr. The tribes of Little Lur were 
directly under the caliphs, and in the north were 
subjected to the invaders. The founder (in ca. 580/ 
1184) of the native dynasty of the AtAbegs of Lur-i 
KOtik had to dispose of a rival SurfchSb b. 
‘Ayyflr (probably a scion of the dynasty of Abu * 1 - 
Shawk which was called ‘Ayyir/*AnnAz; sec *ak- 
KiXIDS). 

The history of the two dynasties of the Afabegs is 
filled with feuds, murders and executions, but in 
domestic affairs the state of the country was fairly 
prosperous. The AtAbegs built bridges and madrasas 
(Ibn Battd|a) and secured a peaceful existence for the 
inhabitants (cf. TaVIMp* gutlda, 550). The revenues 
of each of the two AtAbegs were estimated at a mil¬ 
lion dln&n, while each of them paid to the Mougol 
treasury a tribute of 91,000 dinars only [Cushat al- 
bulfib, to). 

In the interval between the Mongols and the rise 
of TImilx, the two AtAbegs were vassals of the 
Mu*affarids. In 788/1386 and 795 /* 393 TlmQr 
ravaged Little Lur, but treated the Lord of Great 
Lur more kindly. In 795/1393 Tlinur passed through 
KGh-GUu and ShCIistAn. The Tlmurids consolidated 
their power in Luristan, and in 837/1433-4 the last 
At Abcg of the Great Lur disappeared. 

Safn'vid period. The lords of the Little Lur 
maintained their position, and by intrigue even suc¬ 
ceeded in extending their power over the plain to tho 
west of the mountains of Pusht-i Kdb. After the 
execution of £hah-wardl Kh ar *. ‘AbbSs instal¬ 
led in his place a tet II? descended from a lateral line 
of the old family. The possessions of this 1 call, 
Husayn j<h,\n, were, however, somewhat reduced. 

After the disappearance of the dynasty of the 
Great Lur, the power had passed to the chiefs of the 
tubes composing this tederation. Under ShSh 
Tahinflsp wc find the title of Sardar of the local uWs 
conferred ori Tidj-MIr, chief of the principal clan, 
the Astaiakl. Tadi-MIr, having neglected his duties, 
was executed and replaced by Mir ] 2 iahangli Bakhti- 
y 4 rl (the AstarakI and Bakhtiy 4 rl had come to 
LuristSn after 600/1203-4*. cf. 7 VrfAA-i guzida). 
Jahangir, under the guarantee of Shih Rustam of 
the Little Lur, pledged himself to supply annually to 
the $afawid treasury 10,000 mules. In 974/1566-7 the 
governor of HamadSn was sent to remind him of his 
obligation araf-ndma, i, 48). Henceforth, the 
Ba.yjtiySrl tribe becomes of the first rank and, as 
usual, gives its name to the whole confederation. 

As to the Kuh-GUO territory, it was governed by 




ifljflns of the Turkoman tribe (£h 5 h-Sewen) of 
Aldjfir settled among the Lurs. In 988/1580 a dervish 
impostor claiming to be Sfcflh lstna'U II had a 
considerable success among the DjikI, Piawflnik! 
and Bandflnl tribes, who killed several Afsh&r 
governors. In 1005/1596-7, as a result ol the excesses 
committed by tho AfshSr as well as by the Lurs, the 
governor of Kirs, Allah-wardl KJjfln, established the 
direct centre of his government in Kflh-GIIQ (TaVlAfr-i 
c .f/am-dra, 198, 338). 

We do not know under what circumstances at the 
end ol the $afawid dynasty (Pdrs-ndma-yi Mdfirl) 
the group 01 Mamasanl tribes, who hud migrated into 
the Great Lur (after 600/1203*4) occupied the ancient 
ShOlistaxi [g.v.]. 

After the $a(awids: During the troubles pro¬ 
voked by the appearance of the Afghans before 
Isfahan, the wili of Luristan, ‘All Mardfln Khfln 
Fayll (a descendant of the tfusayn JihAu appointed 
by SJjah ‘Abbas), played a considerable part. With 
5,000 of his men he took part in 2135/1722-3 fa the 
defence ol the capital. He was even appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Persian troops, but the other 
Khans refused to take orders from him. When the 
Turks invaded Persia in 1137/1725, ‘All Mardfln 
Khan abandoned Khurramflbfld (which was oc¬ 
cupied by AJjmad Pasha) and retired to Khuzistfla, 
from which he undertook a diversion against Baglj- 
did. The Turks who had gone through the Baljhti- 
yarl country and reached FIruz&n had to retire, Cf. 
‘All Hazln, To'rikh-i ahxrdl, cd. Balfour, London 
183*. i* 5 . * 34 . X 37 . *48, who was an eye-witness of 
the events; Han wav, The revolutions of Persia, ii 
* 35 # * 39 . *88, 238; Malcolm, History of Persia, 
London 2829, ii, 60-1; von Bode, Travels, ii, 281-3; 
Vou Hammer, GOR, iv, 227- 

About the same time, several Bakhtiylrt kkdns 
(KSsim Khan, Safi Khan) are mentioned as resisting 
the Aighin and Ottoman invaders, but they did not 
agree veil with ‘All Mardfln FaylL In 1137/1724 
‘AH Muhammad tfusayn Khfln Ba kh tiyarl recognised 
as his suzerain a certain pretender who claimed to be 
prince §afl Mirza The latter’s headquarters were in 
Kfih-GOQ; he was not taken till 1140/1727-8 (Han- 
wiy, ii, 168, 238; M:ihdt-Khin. Ta 3 r\hh-i diahdn- 
guihd-yi iVadiri, Tabriz 1284, French tr. Jones, 
London 2770, p. xxvii) Tho Afghans do not seem to 
have penetrated into the Bakhtiyaii country, and 
their expedition in 1136/1724 against Kuh-Gflu was 
a fiasco (Von Hammer, ii, 2x0; Malcolm, op. cit., ii, 
449 )- By the treaty of 1140/1727-8, the Afghan 
Ashraf ceded Luristan to Turkey with other western 
provinces. The Turks kept it (nominally) till 1149/ 
1736, when N&dir re established the status quo 
(Hanway, ii, 254, 347; Von Hammer, GOR, iv, 235, 
3 * 7 ). 

Under Nidir, a certain Turkoman chief named 
Bubfl Kfc&n Capuslllu (Cawushlu) was appointed 
benlerbeg ol Luristin-i FaylL On the other hand, ‘All 
Mardfln II Fayll was entrusted by Nadir with 
diplomatic negotiations in Istanbul. Nidir in 1x45/ 
1733 passed through KQh-GIlfi with his troops, 
where Muhammad Khfln BalGf; (the claimant tc 
Shiraz) was defeated. The local Altars had to sup¬ 
port Nadir, who was one of their tribe. Several ex¬ 
peditions were sent against the Bakhtiyarl, among 
whom a new chief ‘All Murid Mamlwand (Cahar- 
Lang) bud collected together the malcontents. In 
* * 45 /* 73 a Babfl-Khfln Capusljlu way sent against 
him for the first time. In 1149/* 73**7 Nadir Shall 
took the field against him in person, going via 
Djapalulj; and Burburud. The Bakhtiyflrl country 


was several times invaded, but the main blow was 
directed against the little-explored country south ol 
Shuturan-kuh. ‘Afi Murad was captured and exe¬ 
cuted. The Bakhtiyarl were decimated and deported 
to Djam and Langar (in Khurflsan). A little later, a 
Bakhtiyarl detachment distinguished itself in the 
assault on Kandahar (Mahdl Khan, op. cit., Jx 6 , 134, 
contains interesting geographical details; tr. Jones, 
i, 183, ii, r8; ‘All Bazin, 231, 253; Malcolm, ii, a:). 

The deported Bakhtiyarl returned from Khuras&n 
immediately after the death of Nfldir (TVriAA-i ba c d 
N&diriyya, ed. Mann, 26), and when the dynasty of 
the latter was extinguished, the Bakhtiyarl chief 
‘All Mardfln Khan (who is not to be confused with 
the two wSlls, of Luristfln-i Fayll) attempted to play 
a big part. In 1163/1750, along with Karim Khan 
Zand, he set up at Isfahan a srion of the lateral line 
of the $afawids (Al-i Dflwfid, under the name of 
| lama'll III). The career of "guardian of the sov- 
I ereign” acted by Nadir seemed to be certain for him 
; also, but Karim Khan gained the upper hand; the 
I troops of *AH Mardfln, who included Lak of the tribes 
. of Kalhur and Zangana, were defeated in 1165/1752; 
he escaped to Baghdfld, but died there by the hand 
of an assassin; cf. MIrzi Sfldik, Ta’tikh-i gitl-zushd, 
quoted by Malcolm, ii, 6r and note r; Von Hammer, 
GOR , iv, 475, 477; R. S. Poole, The coins of the Shahs 
of Persia, London 1887, p. xxxv; Curzon, ii, 289. 

Karim Khfln [f.v.j, who had disposed of his 
Bakhtiyflrl rival, was himself a Lak of the tribe of 
Zand, settled in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Luristflu-i Fayll. On the movements of population in 
his time, see Kurds and lak. In 1200/1785. when 
Dja'far Khan Zand had to fall back on Shiraz, a 
number of Lurs and of Turks assembled at Isfahan 
under former partisans of ‘All Murad Khan, but the 
town was soon occupied by Aka Muhammad Kfldjflr, 
who had nothing better to do than attack the 
Bakhtiyarl (*Abd al-Karim §fclrizl, Ta 3 r\k^-i 
Zandiyya, ed. Beer, 29; Malcolm, op. cit., ii, 179 ff.), 
which injured his popularity among the tribes. 

The Lur Ba^tivflri country was never completely 
assimilated during the century-and-a-half which the 
Kfldjflrs reigned. A rflsumfl of the history of the Bakh- 
tiyflrls in the 19th century has been given by Curzon 
in ch. xxiv of his Persia and the Persian question. At 
first the Kunurzt family, descended from the brother 
of ‘.All Mardfln Khfln (sec above), cumc to the front, 
but the expedition of the governor of l$fahflu 
Manu&br Khin Mu'temid ol-Dawla (whose real name 
was ycnikolopov; he was an Armenian from Tiflis) 
in 1841 put an end to the career of tho tlfebAnf 
Muhammad TakI Khfln of the Cahftr Lang group, 
and the family did not recover, In c». 1846 the 
Bakhtiyarwand (or Baydarwand, u family which 
claimed to be descended from a shepherd named 
P 3 pl) rose to prominence iu the Hafl-lang group, 
and in spile of the assassination in 1882 of its chief 
tfusayn gull Khfln (Wadjsjji Ilhhflnl) by order of the 
governor of Isfahan, Na*lr al-DIn Shah's eldest son 
Mas‘ud Mirza Zill al-Sultfln, under whose jurisdiction 
the Bakhtiyarl country fell, the family held on to its 
wealth and importance. The tribal Uiflus did, 
however, now fall into a period vt prolonged dispute 
over the leadership, with two factious of the llkl}flnis 
and Hadjdjl Ilkhanls on one side versus the Ilbegt 
family on the other. Eventually, a basic principle of 
power-sharing between the two families was estab¬ 
lished which was to eudiue until 1936, when Rida 
5 hah Pahlavl placed ihe Bakhtiyarl country under 
standard Persian civil jurisdiction; until this time, 
the country enjoyed virtual autonomy under the 
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rule of the Ilkhftni and the llbegf. The 
HSdjdji Ilkhanl group in fact enjoyed a superior 
financial and political position, in part because front 
1S99 onwards they drew an investment income from 
Messrs. Lynch Bros, when the Bakhtiyarl Road, 
connecting Ahw 5 z, Shush tar and IjfahSn, was 
opened, and then after 1903 from oil concessions, 
whilst both families received subsidies from the 
British government during the First World War in 
return for Bay]tiyiri support. The Bakistiyftris also 
played a considerable role in the Persian Constitu¬ 
tional period, in alliance with the §^1*1 c ulatnd * and 
the urban-based constitutionalist reformers, achieving 
prominence in national as well as local affairs; by 
1912 Bahhtiy&rl >ih&zxs held the governorship of 
seven cities in Persia, including KirmSn, Isfahan 
and I<a&h 4 n, and one was Prime Minister ($am$ 4 m al- 
Saltana) and another Minister of War {SardSr Asad). 

The centralising efforts of the I\ldj&rs had more 
effect in Luristfln-i Fayll (formerly Lur-i Kudik) in 
as much as, as a result of the governorship in Kimi 5 n- 
sljah of the energetic prince Muhammad ‘All at the 
beginning of the 19th century, the old family of the 
trd/fs of I.urist&n found its rights reduced simply to I 
the possession of Pusht-i Kuh (see Cirikov, 227). 
The Pigb-Kuh formed the Persian province of 
Luristan. Muhammad ‘All MIrzS with troops and 
artillery marched through this province. In 1836 
Rawlmson followed him at the head of his G fir Aid 
regiment. After the famous expedition of ManuCihr 
Khan (1841). his nephew SulaymSn Kljan SahAm al- 
Dawla, governor of KhQzisUn. maintained order in 
I.uristftn, but for the second part of the 19th century 
Luristan was plunged more or less into a state of 1 
anarchy. It was not till 1900 that prince ‘Ayn al- 
Dawla was able to restore order in Luristan, and at 
this time several expforers travelled freely in the 
disturbed province. But in November 1904 two 
British officers (Col. Douglas and Capt. Lorimer) on 
their way to Khurramabad were attacked and 
wounded by Lurs. A considerable agitation was 
stirred up among the Lurs (and in western Persia 
generally) by the appearance among them of the 
rebel prince Salar al-Dawla (several times after 
1905). In spite of the efforts of the Persian govern¬ 
ment, Luristan remained closed till 1917, when with 
the help of foreign representatives several caravans 
went from. Dizful to Burujjird. About the same time, 
the Persian government conferred the rank of wa/i 
of Plsh-KGb on Na?ar ‘Al! K^in AmrAT [see i.ak]; 
cf. Edmonds in Geogr. Jnnl, U 9 22 )- 

The advent of R»d* Kh&n. later (1925) §b»h 
Pah/avi, meant a declared policy by the central 
government of bringing the Bakhtiyarl country into 
the normal framework of administration in Persia, 
part of which involved the forcible sedenturisatiou 
of semi-nomadic tribesmen; but with Ri<JA Sh&h's 
deposition in r 94 i and the period of weaker rule 
during the earlier years of Muhammad Ri<;la S h ah’s 
reign, many Bakhtiyftrls and Lurs reverted to the 
seini-nomadic way of life they had been accustomed 
to, and this last still prevails amongst an appreciable 
section of the estimated 500.000 Lurs and Bakhti- 
yfirls. 

bibliography: A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord 
and peasant 1 , 1 -ondou 1953. 291-2; P. Avery, 
Modem Iran, London 1965, 164 ff.; G. R. Garth- 
xvflite. The bakhtiydri Khans, the government of 
/ran, and the British, 1846-1915. in IJMES, iii 
(1972), 24*44- ( v - MfXOSSKY*) 

LUR-I BUZURG, a dynasty of Atabegs 
[see atabak] which flourished in eastern and 


southern Luristan between 550/1155 and 8 27/ 
1423, the capital of which was Tdhadj [tf.r.] or 
Malamlr. 

The opouymous founder of the dynasty, also 
known as Fadlawl, was a Kurd chief of Syria 
named FadlGya. His descendants (the Dfihdn-drd 
mentions 9 predecessors of Abu Tahir) migrated 
/rom Syria, and passing through Mayyafarilrin and 
Adharbaydjan (where they made an alliance with 
the Amira DIbadj [?] of GUAn), they arrived about 
500/1006 in the plains north of U&iiturSn- KGh 
(Luristan). 

Their (x) chief Abft Tahir (b. ‘All) b. Muham¬ 
mad distinguished himself in the service of the 
Salghurid Sunkur (543-56/1x48-61) in an expedition 
against the Shabaukora As a reward, Sunkur 
gave him Kiih-GllQya and agreed to send him to 
conquer LurisUn. He succeeded in this. AbQ TShir 
assumed the title of Atabeg, and later quarrelled 
with Sunkur and made himself independent (ca. 
550 /II 55 )- (The Maditna 1 at ansdb seems to confuse 
several individuals under the name K 4 *id ‘All, to 
whom it attributes the following successes: the 
defeat of tire ShOl [q.v.], the deposition of N'a$ir al- 
Dln, last descendant of Badr. ruler of Luristan, and 
the defeat of the jibOzistfui troops commanded by 
the Turk Eshck.) 

Under the sou of Abu Tahir. (2) Malik (ssr) 
HnzArasp (600-26 or 650/1204-29 or 1252?), Luri¬ 
stan prospered, and new Arab and Iranian tribes 
flocked into it. Hazftrasp drove out of Luristan the 
last remnants of the SijOl and invaded Luristan 
proper. The Shfll migrated to Fftrs. Hazarasp dis¬ 
puted with the Salghurids (he possession of the 
fortress of Mflndi&Sht (Mungaght, south-west of 
Mfllamlr). The possessions of HazArasp were extended 
tip to a distance of 4 forsakes from Isfahan. The 
caliph al-Nftsir (575-622/1180-1225) confirmed to 
HazArasp the title of AtSbeg. On the other side, 
Hazarasp maintained friendly relations with the 
Kh w ftraxni-Shnh Muliammad and gave his daughter 
tn marriage to his son Ghiyith al-Din (Djuwaynl- 
Boyle, ii, 382-3, 471). (The /Jjihdn-drd mentions two 
sons of Hazarasp: ‘Iniad al-DTn (d. 646/1248-9) and 
No$rat al-DIn Kalha (d. in 649/1251?); the former 
bought Zarda-Kiih, where several members of the 
family were afterwards interred.) 

(3) Tikla (ca. 655-6/1257-8), son of Hazarasp and 
his Salghurid wife, successfully withstood four at¬ 
tacks on him by the Salghurid Atabeg of Fftrs, who 
was indignant among other things at the expulsion 
of the Sfjul from Luristan. Tikla took from Husam 
al-Din Khalil (d. 640/1242-3?) certain districts of 
Lur-i KQCik. He defeated the generals sent against 
him from Khuzistaa by the caliph. During tlio 
Baghdad campaign of HuUgu Kh 3 n (655-6/1257-8), 
Tikla accompanied liim in Kitbulja N’oyan’s division 
U&tndn). He did not, however, conceal his feelings 
about the treatment inflicted on the caliph and 
Muslims. HulSgu took umbrage at this, and Tikla 
fled to Luristan and shut himself up in M&njjos^t. 
I-Iulagu pardoned him, but later changed his mind 
and had him executed in Tabriz. Tikla was buried at 
Zarda-Kuh. 

(4) SJjams al-Dlu Alp ArgbGn succeeded to his 
executed brother and ruled for 15 years. He led a 
nomadic life. His winter residence was at Idhadj aud 
at S 6 s (probably SGsaii on the KflrQa above SLuihtar) 
and his summer one at DiQy-l sard (on the upper 
waters of the Zanda-rQd) and at Bftzuft (source of 
the Karon). 

His son (5) Ytlsuf Siliih had spent his youth with 
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Ababa £h 5 n (663-80/1265-82) and even after being 
appointed in his father’s stead, remained at the 
Mongol court with 200 horsemen. He took part in the 
war against BurAV Khan fan.), and distinguished 
himself in a skirmish with the Dayiamls. To the pos¬ 
sessions of YQsuf SljAh, Abaka added Khuzfetail- the 
region of Kfih-GHOyn and the towns of 1-Inizfln (7 
/arsons above Isfahan) and l^urb&dhak&n (Gul- 
pflyagSn). YQsuf £hah went to KQh-GKQya and at¬ 
tacked the Shfll settled in the modem Momisaid 
country east of Kuh-GIlflya. After the death of 
AbaVa, YQsuf Jjhflh was forced against his will to go 
with 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 foot to the help of 
Ahmad TakQdar. The latter was defeated (683/ 
1284), and the Lurs retreated from T^bas to Natanz 
across the desert, where the majority died of thirst. 
After the accession ol Afghan. Yflsuf Shall went to 
pay him homage and interceded on behalf of the 
former vizier Kh»Adla Shams al-Din, who had taken 
refuge in Luristan (cf. d'Ohsson, iv, 5). 

His son (6) AfrSsiyAb sent his brotlier Al.unad to 
the court of Arghun while he himself remained in 
Luriitin, where he put to death the members of the 
former vizier’s family. Their relatives having taken 
refuge in Isfahan, Afrisiyab sent his kinsmen in pur¬ 
suit of them. At this moment arrived the news of the 
death of Argfnln (690/1291). The Lurs killed the 
Mongol governor of Isfahan. Atrasiydb appointed 
members of his family to govern in Hauiadfm, Pars 
and in the territories reaching to the Persian Gulf, 
and even began ;o march on the capital. The Mongol 
general Amir Turak was defeated at Kulmid or 
Kuhrfld near Kf»£fcan. Gayfciiatu Khan sent 
Mongol troops against AfrisiyAb and troops from 
Lux-i Kuiik. AfraslyAb shut himself in MJndjasht, 
but after some time went to Gaykhatu who pardoned 
him. Returning to Luristan, Afrisiyab massacred his 
own relatives and a number of the notables. Gh.izan 
Khin 1694-703/1295-1304) at first showed himself 
favourable to Afr 5 siy 5 b, but in 696/1297, on the 
complaint of the Amir Hurkudak of Fjirs, Afrisiyab 
was tried and executed at Mahawand (?) of Farahan. 

The rank of Atabeg was next conferred on hi* 
brother (7) Nu$rat al-l>in Ahmad (695-730/1296- 
1330 or 733 /U 33 ). "’bo had spent most of his life at 
the court of the Titans. According to the Madina' 
al-ansab he introduced Mongol institutions ( dyin-i 
mughCI) into Luristan. fcfamd Allah MustawiT 
praises his able and prudent administration, which 
repaired the damage dene by AfrSsiyab. He was a 
friend of men of religion and several books were 
dedicated to him, like the Ta*rMt Mu'djam Ji 
cxhual -i muliik al^A^am ol Fatfl Allah ftazwinl. The 
Magitna' al-ansdb gives him the title ol plr. Ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Battuta ( Rifila , ii, 29-30, tr. Gibb, ii, 
287-8), he built 160 madras as (here s= ’’hermitages”), 
of which 44 were at Iiihadj, and he had roads cut 
through the mountains. 

His son and successor (8) Rukn al-Din YQsuf 
Shflh II (733-40/1333-40) was also a just ruler. His 
lands, according to the Madina* aJ-ansdb, extended 
from Basra and KfcOzistun to I^lamustAn (?) and 
Flrflzfln. He was buried in the madrasaoi Ruknabad. 

His successor was his son (according to lbn 
Battuta, his brother) (9) Mu?affar al-DIu Afra- 
siySb II (Abmad). Ibn Battuta, travelling via 
Midjul-RSmuz-Tustar, visited the capital Idhadj 
[q.v.] or MAlamir. He found the prince addicted to 
wine. The Arab traveller describes the peculiar 
customs of the Lurs, which he witnessed at the burial 
0/ the son of the “sultAn”. The lattor's possessions 
included Tustar (ShGshtar) and extended to GarlwiP 


aJ-Rufch (the modern Kahyaralsti in Carmahill west 
of Flruzan). During the ten days the Arab traveller 
took to cover this distance, he found shelter every 
night in a madrasu. At the same time (740) b'amd 
Allah Mustawfl mentions among the possessions of 
the Great Lur Rjflbalak (apparently the district to 
the north-east of Luristan and west of GulpAyagin). 

Next follows an obscure period. According to the 
anonymous historian of MlxzA Iskandar, the suc- 
1 cessor of AfrSsiyab was his son (xo) Nawr al-Ward 
I ("rose-bud”), who ruled from 736/1335-6 (?) to 756/ 
, 1355 and dissipated the treasures of his ancestors. 
According to the Qiihdii’drd, Muhammad Muraffar 
of Pars (713-60/1313-59). learning of his dealings 
with AbQ Ishafc Intiiu. had him blinded at Sfts in 
756/1355. His cousin (the Qiihdn-dri has "nephew”) 
(ix) Sfeanis al-DIn Pahang b. Yflsuf SbAh II 
(?) succeeded him and ruled from 756/1355 to 780/ 
1378. At this time, Luristan became involved in the 
civil wars of the Muzaffarids When Sfoah 

Mansflr, making Sljusijtar his headquarters, began a 
series of raids on the lands of Pasbang. Sbih SlludlA* 
(elder brother and rival of \Ian?flr, d. 786/1384) came 
to the help of Pahang. We have coins of 762/1361 
and 764/£302-3 struck at Trtljadi in the name of 
Shudja 1 (S Inuc-Poole, Cat. of oriental coins in the 
Brit Mus. t vi (London 1881I, 235, 237). After the 
death of Pasftang. a struggle began between his two 
sons, (12) Malik Plr Ahmad and his younger 
brother (i2bis) Malik HOghang. in which the 
latter was killed. (According to the anonymous 
historian of Iskandar, if he has been rightly under¬ 
stood by Howorth, Ahmad and Hflsljang were sons of 
Xawr al-Ward and the former was the immediate 
successor of his father.) Shah Mansur drove out Plr 
Ahmad and appointed in his stead a notable named 
Malik Uvvsys. When Timur passed through Lurisifln 
in 795, Pir Ahmad came to meet him at Ram- 
Hiirmuz. Timur later received fiiiu graciously at 
Shiraz, confirmed him by a decree {dl tamgha) in his 
hereditary possessions, and allowed him to repatriate 
2,000 families of Lurs deported by ijljAh Man$flr. In 
*pite of this, in 798/1395-6 Tlmut took as hostages to 
Samarkand the brothers of Plr Ahmad and AfrasiyAb. 
Alter the death of Timfir, MIrzA Pir Muhammad 
imprisoned Plr Ahmad in Kuhandiz. I le was restored 
in 811/1408-9, but met bis end in a popular rising. 
The son of Plr Ahmad (13) Abfi SaMd, kept for two 
years a hostage at the court of Mirza Iskandar at 
Shiraz, succeeded his father and died in 820/1417 
His son (24) Shah Husayn died in 827/1424 by the 
hand of his relative (15) Ghiyath al-I»ln b. Kawus 
b. Htishang (i2bis). The latter seized power, but the 
Timur nl Sultan Ibrahim b. SJiahrukh sent troops to 
expel him and thus ended the rule ol the Far.'Iawi 
family. Later, the power passed into the hands of 
local notables of the Bakhtiyari tribes ( SJiaraf • 
ndiua, i, 48). 

Bibliography: Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatrc- 
mOre; Wa$jaf, Jaditiyat al-a*nfdr, ii, history of 
Yusuf-Shah and Afr 5 siy 3 b; Mustawfl, Ta'rikjt -» 
gusifa, with the history of the Muyafiarids in ap¬ 
pendix, CMS iocs, text, Leiden-London 1910, 
537 - 47 . 72 3 » 7 2 5 » 745 . based on Rashid al-Dln and 
the Zubdat al-taii'dr\hh of DjamAl al-DIn Kijlidnl; 
Muhammad b. C A 1 I Shabankari, Madjpia 1 at- 
ansdb (in 743 /J 34 2 * 3 ). appendix, cf. Royal Asiatic 
Society ms. Cat. Morley, no. xv, which contains 
the appendix on the Lur-i Buutrg, fols. 142-5 (the 
author's statements arc somewhat confused); 
Zafar-ndtna, i, 438, 399, 619, 8ri; Mirkh w flud, 
Banda! al-?a/A* t iv; Kadi Abmad (thaffftrl r 
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OxihUn-Ara (in 972/1564-5), British Museum, Or. 
141, fols. 137-140 contains some useful informa¬ 
tion ; Sk/irof-rtdtn*, i, 23-39, based at the beginning 
on a good text of the gusida: Khusraw 

Aburkflhl, Firdaws al-taxvdtikh, passage on the 
Great Lur in the tr. of the Sh arof-ndma of Channoy, 
1/2, 328-37; hiadj£jl Khalifa, Qiikan-numa, 286 (ci. 
Charmoy, ibid., i/i, 100-16); Mvincdjdjim-bashl, 
ii, 597 * 8 ; d'Ohsson, Histoird dts Mongols, iii, 24, 28, 
230, 259 . 4<*>. 455 , 589; *v, 5 , *2. 62, 94, 114, 169- 
70, 580; Howorth, History of the Mongols, iii, 140, 
4 ° 7 . 75 1- 4 . which uses the statements of the 
anonymous history of the grandsen of Timur 
MIrzrt Iskandar, written in 815, ms. British 
Museum, Or. 1566; ms. Asiatic Museum of Lening¬ 
rad, 566 b, c. (V. Minorsky) 

LUR-I KCClK, a dynasty of Atabegs [see 
atabak] which ruled in northern and western 
LuristSn between 580/1184 and 1006/1597 with 
KhurramSbad as their capital. The Atabegs were 
descended from the Lur tribe of DiangriPi (Plan- 
gardl?). The dynasty is also known by the name 
of Khurshldl from the name of the lirst Atabeg. (It 
remains to be seen if this name is connected with that 
of Muhammad Khurshld. vizier of the former rulers 
of Luristan before the rise of the AtSbegs of Lur-i 
Buzurg.) After 730/1330, the power passed to another 
line which later claimed to be of 'Alid descent; at this 
time also, the title tnalth succeeded that of attibeg. 

The ancestors of the Kburshidls had entered the 
service of Husaxn al-Din (of the Turk tribe of Shuhli 
or Shuhla), who ruled Luristan and KhdzistAn about 
the end of the Sal&uk period [ea. 350-80/1133-84 ?)• | 
(1) Shudja* al-DIn Khurshld b. Abl Bakr b. 1 
Muhammad b. Khurshld was at first S^i/ina of a part 
of Luristan on behalf 0/ Husain al-DIn, but after the 1 
death of the latter (in 570/1174-5 or 580/1184-5) | 
became independent lord of the whole of Lur-i 1 
K 06 ik. He waged war on the Diangrawl (the tribe in , 
•which he had originated, but which was then being i 
ruled by his rival Surkh&b b. ‘AyyOr) and besieged 1 
their stronghold Dir-i SiyAh (in the district of 
Manrud and in th » wil&yat of Samha?). The inhabit¬ 
ants handed all Manrud over to him, but the caliph 
ordered Shudja 4 al-DIn to deliver up to himself the 
stronghold of M 3 ngarra (MGngerre north of Bilab). 
In compensation, Shudj 5 c received the district of 
Taraxak in Khuzistap. Shudia* al-DIn drove back the 
Baydt Turks who wen? ravaging LuriilSn. He led a 
nomadic life and spent the summer at Kirlt (in B 3 U- 
Ciriwa) and the winter at Dulur (Fih-i Lurin in 
Pu;jht-i Kuh?) and at Ma&b (?)• He died a cento* 
narian in 621/1224 and his tomb was venerated by 
the Lurs. His son Badr was killed by his nephew 
<2) Sayf al-Pln Rustam b. NCr al-Din, who 
became AtSbeg and was a good ruler. Rustam was 
succeeded by liis brothers first (3) Sljaraf a I-Din 
AbO Bakr and next (4) ( lzz al-Din Gars}jasp. 
The litter married the widow of Abu Bakr, Malika 
JihfttQn, who was the sister of Sulayman §h 5 h Aywa, 
later commander-in-chief of the caliph al-MustaSIm 
(.dbi'ift should be altered to .-lytna, name of a tribe or 
a district in the time of the last Salgfufes: cf. Rdhai 
alsudiir, ed. Ifcbfll, 346; Pjuwaynl-Boyle, ii, 421-2; 

A 'uxhat al-^ulub, ed. Le Strange, 107; Defremery, 
Recherches sur quatre princes d'Hanmdiin, in JA 
Ji 847], 177), When (5) Husim al-DIn Khalil b. 
Badr b. sijudja' killed Carshilsp, a struggle ensued 
between him and Sulaym^n Shah (Sh ihab al-Din?). 
The Lurs took Bnhar (near Hamad&n), but finally I 
Khalil was defeated and killed near Shapflr-Kh*ust 
in 640/124-' 


His brother (6) Badr al-Dln Mas < ud went to the 
court of MangQ and returned in the train of HuIagQ. 
This devout man, an authority on Shafi c I law, ruled 
till 658/1260. He showed gTeat kindness to the 
family of Sulaym&n Shah when the latter was 
executed at the taking of Baghdad. The sons of 
MasHid were executed by Abaka, who appointed as 
Atabeg (7) TSdj al-Din b. tfiis 4 m al-DIn Khalil, 
also executed by Abaka in 677/1278-9. 

He had two immediate successors, the two sons of 
Mas 4 ud of whom (8) Falak al-DTn Hasan ruled a 
part of Luristan ( dilur, wiluy ) and (8 bis) *111 al- 
Dln Husayu ruled the crown domains (infill). The 
number of their troops was 17.000. They chastised 
the Bayat and reunited under their control all the 
lands between HamadSn and ShQ^htar and between 
Isfahan and the Arab lands. Both died in 692/1293. 

Gaykljitfl appointed as their successor (9) Lh a m AI 
al-Dln Khidr b. Tadl al-Dln, who was killed in 
693 near jfljurramSbAd by (10) Husirn al-Din 
‘Umar b. §|) am5 al-Dln “Damakl" b. Sharaf al-Dln 
b. Tahamtan b. Badr b. ShugjA 4 , who relied for sup¬ 
port on the Mongol tribes settled in the lands ad¬ 
joining Lunst 3 n. The other rulers did not recognise 
this usurper and he had to make way for (it) §nm- 
$Sm al-Dln Mahmttd b. Nftr al-Dln b. Hzz al- 
Dln Garrijflsp, who slew a certain Shihab al-Diu 
Ilyfts and in turn was executed by GMgfla in 695/ 
1296. 

(12) 4 Izz ol-DIn Muhammad b. *lzz al-Dln 
(8 bis) was a minor, and his cousin Badr al-Dln 
Mas ( Qd (son of 8) obtained from OiyjeytU the title 
Atlbcg and ruled over n part of Lurist&n (dildr), but 
Inter *\n al-Dln fully established his authority. 
After his death (716/1316 or 720/1320 his widow (13) 
Dawlat IChitfln retained a semblance of authority 
while the real power was in the hands of the Mongols. 
Such was the state ol affairs when Hamd-Allih 
Mustawfl was writing his TViViA/j-j guslda (ea. 730/ 
1329-30). Later, the malika (who according to the 
anonymous historian of Mlrzfl Iskandar became the 
wife of Yflsuf §]]fih of the Great Lur) found herself 
forced to surrender tho throne to her brother (14) 
‘In al-Dln Husayn who received investiture from 
AbO SaMd and ruled for 14 years. Ills son and suc¬ 
cessor (15) J&udift 4 al-Dln Maljnuid was killed by 
his subjects in 750/1349-50. 

(16) The Malik <Izz al-Din b. §hu£p 4 al-Dln 
was only 12 when his father died. The vicissitudes of 
his life ar« known from the record of them in the 
Zafar ndtna In 785/1383 the Mu?a?farid Sljah 
Slju<|j.V with his army visited Khurramabad and 
married tho daughter of 5 lzz al-Dln. Another of his 
daughters was married to Abmad b. Uways Diala 3 ir. 
When TimCr arrived in Persia in 78S/1386, he was 
told of the depredations of the Lurs of ‘Izz al-Din. 
Setting out from Firuz-kuh, Timur by forced marches 
reached Luristan. Burudjud was laid waste, and the 
fortress of KhurramObad razed to the ground. The 
ringleaders were thrown down from the tops of the 
cliffs. The fate of ‘Izz al-Dln is unknown and we do 
not know if he was one of the Atabegs ol Luristan to 
whom In 789/1387 Tfintir granted an audience at 
SjilrSz, but according to the anonymous historian 
of Mfrza Iskandar, c !zz al-Din was captured in 790/ 
1388 in the fortress of Rumij’an (Armiyiin, Wamiyan, 
situated near Burudjird) and deported with his son to 
Turkestan. At the end of three years both father and 
son were released. In 793 /* 39 * Hzz al-Dlu played a 
part in the aggrandisement of the Mufaffarid Zayn 
al-*Abidin, son of his old suzerain SJjah-^ljudjiL 
When in 795/1393 Timur returned to Persia, he went 
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from Buru&ird to ^ayjtar. Luristan was overrun 
piece by piece and laid waste by the troops of Mir/.A 
‘Umar, but l lzz al-DIn escaped his pursuers. In 798/ 
1395*6 prince Muhammad Sultan, governor of Fare, 
extended his authority over all Lurisfan and KhO- 
zistan. In 805/1402-3, we tind a mention of the 
restoration of the fortress of Armiyan (?) near 
BurQiiird ordered by Tlmdr. and tinder 806/1403-4 
the Zafar-n&ma mentions the amval in Baylakin 
from NihSwand of a courier bearing the head of ‘Izr. 
al-DIn, whose skin had been stuffed with straw and 
publicly exposed. His son (17) Sid I A fern ad, whose 
irregularity in the payment of tribute seems to have 
provoked the punishment of fcis father, regained his 
possessions, after the death of Timur in 807/1405 and 
ruled till 8x5/1412-13 (or 825/1422). (18) Shah 
llusayn ("AbbasI", i.c. descendant of ‘Abbfts b. 
C A 1 I b. Abl TMib), another son of c Izx al-DIn, took 
advantage of the decline of the Tlmurids to extend 
Ills territory. He plundered Hamadin, GulpiyagSn, 
Isfahan and even undertook an expedition to 
Shahrazur, where the Baharlu Turks slew him in 871/ 
1466-7 (or 873/1468*^). His son (19) Shah Rustam 
supported IsmiPIl I; at this period, the lords of the 
Little Lur had already adopted the theory that they 
were of e Alid descent. The son of Rustam (20J 
Oghur (or Ogbuz) accompanied Shah Tahmasp on 
bis campaign of 940/1533-4 against ‘Ubayd AlJfth 
]£han, and during his absence his brother (21) 
Diah&ngfr seized power. He was executed in 949/ 
1542-3. The governor [lain) of his son (22) Rustam 
§ljah handed over the latter to Tahmasp §2jah, who 
imprisoned him in Alarm'd while Muhammad!, 
another son of Piahamrir. was hidden by the Lurs at 
Cangula. An impostor in I.uristin gave himself out 
to bo Shih Rustam Tahmasp, then released the true 
Rustam, who recovered his fief but had to hand over 
a third of it {dotting) to his brother (22 bis) M ubam- 
madl. At the instigation of the wife of Sljih Rustam, 
the governor of Hamadan seized Muhammadi, who 
was shut up in Alamut. The sons of Muhammadi 
plunged Luristan am! the adjoining provinces into 
great disorder. Ten years later Muhammad! escaped, 
and conquered LuristSn while §h&h Rustam took 
refuge at the court of tho £h&h. Muhammadi estab¬ 
lished good relations with Tahmasp and IsniaTI 11 , 
but after their death submitted to the Ottoman 
SultAn Murad III ( 982 *xoo 3 /i 574 ' 95 ). which earned 
him an extension of his territory by the cantons 
west of Puiht-i Kuh: Mandril, l^jcsau, BadrST and 
Tursajc. But relations wiih the Ottomans soon 
became strained, and Muhammadi became reconciled 
with the §afawids. 

(24) Sb ah ward I h. Muhammadi, who had 
escaped from Baghdad where he was living as a 
hostage, received investiture from Sijah Muhammad 
Khudabanda after his lather's death. At the time of 
the occupation of NThJwand by the Turks, Sh&h- 
ward! showed some signs of independence. In 1000/ 
1591-2 good relations with Shah ‘Abbfts were re¬ 
established, with whom Shahwardl made the most 0 i 
his alleged descent from c Abbas b. C A 1 ! and his 
£h! 4 sm (to&tayyu' tea 'Abbdsgiri). gfcfth ‘Abbis mar¬ 
ried his sister and gave him a $afawld princess in 
marriage. In 1002/1393-4 Shahwardl in a pitched 
battle killed the governor of Hainad&n, Oghurlu 
Sultan Bayat, who was trying to levy taxes in 
BurQdiird. Shah ‘Abbas, filled with wrath, left the 
JOjurasin front and hastened to KhurramAbad. 
Shahwardl crossed the $aymara (Karkha) and 
escaped to Baghd&d- Lurtstfln was given to SuljAn 
Husayn b. ShAh Rustam. In 1003/1594-5 Shahwardl 


was pardoned and restoied, but he was not long in 
relapsing. In 100C/1 597*8 Shah ‘Abbas took the 
field against him a second time. Shahwardl was 
besieged and slain in the fortress of Cangula (in 
Pusht-i Kilh). Kusayn J\han b. Mansflr Beg Salwlzl 
(?) was given Lurist&n, except Saymara, Hindraas ( ?) 
and Pushti-Kflh, which were given to Tahmasp Kull 
InanlU. This may be regarded as the end of the 
dynasty of the Atabegs of the IJttle Lur, although 
the dynasty of ntf.'fs of LuristAn (later ol Pusht-i 
Kuh) claims descent from Husa yn Khin, who was a 
cousin of Shahwardl. 

Bibliography: Mustawfl, T&tifck-i guzida, 
facs. text, Leiden-London 1910, 5 * 7 * 57 , 700; 
Zajar-ndma, i, 305, 438, 587-8. 594, 788, 811; ii, 
5x5, 555; anonymous history of Mired Iskandar, 
grandson of Timur (utilised by Howorth); Ka<JI 
Abroad Qhafffirl, Qjihdn-Srd; Skaraf-ndnut, i, 32- 
55; l Alam-ara-yi 'Abbasi, Tehran 1314, 320, 342, 
367-70; Djihdn-nurnd; Munedjdjim-bashl, ii, 598- 
600; d’Ohsson, Histoire ties Mongols, iii, 250-61; iv, 
171; Hammer, Gesch, d<r Ilchatw, i, 161-3; Howorth, 
History of the Mongols, iii, 140, 406, 754. 

(V. Minorsky) 

LURISTAN, “land of the Lurs", a region 
in the south-west of Persia. In the Mongol 
period the terms "Great Lur” and “Little Lur" 
roughly covered all the lands inhabited by Lur tribes. 
Since the Safawid period, the lauds of the Great Lur 
have been distinguished by the names of KQh-GQQ 
and Bahbtiyflrf. At the beginning of the 18U1 century, 
the MamAsanI confederation occupied the old 
SjjOlisthn [?.«.] and thus created a third Lur territory 
between Kuh-Gilu and Shiraz. 

It i9 however only since the 16th century that 
Lur-i KuCik [9.1*.] has been known as Luristan (for 
greater precision if was called Luristfln-i FayM). In 
the 19th century, Luristan was divided into two 
parts: x. P!|h-KQh, "country on this side of the 
mountains" (i.e. east of Kablr-Kuh) and 2. Pusht-i 
Kuh (country beyond the mountains), La. west of 
Kablr-kih. At the present day, the term Luristan 
usually means PlsIj-kOh, while Pusht-i kdh means the 
Fayll country. 

The MamAsanl territory and the Kuh-GHu 
form part of the province of F 4 rs. The capital of the 
ManiAsanf is at FahliyAn. KGh-Gilu (Kuh-Djlluya, 
KQh-GaiG) stretches from Ba§tjt (west of FahliySn) 
to BihbahAn; this last town is the main centre for the 
tribes of KQh-GUQ. To the south, the K&h*GUiff 
tribes descend as lar as the Persian Gulf. The moun¬ 
tains of KOh-GIlu and the frontier between its tribes 
and the Bakhtivart are not yet well-known. The chief 
rivers of KQh-GIIQ are the Ab-i Shlrin which is formed 
by the junction of the Ehayrtbad and the Zohra, and 
fn its lower course runs via Zaydln and Hindiydn, 
and the Ab-i Kurdistan or giatriUii, one branch of 
which later runs into the Kartin fa.r.] and the other 
towards Dawrak- On Kuh-GHG, see the valuable 
Fdrs-ndma-yi Ndsiri of Hasan Fatift in Suppl.J, 
the itineraries of Stocqueler, Haussknecht (Routen 
im Orient, Map iv), Wells and Herzfeld, and the 
general account in Bode, i, 251-89; ii, 327-98; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, ix, 132-44, is how very much out of date. 

The Bakhtiyari lands stretch from Cah&nnahSIl 
(west of Isfahan) to §/jGshtar; to the south, the 
Bakhtiyari march with the KGh-GUC, and to the 
north they go beyond the northern barrier of Luri¬ 
stan (Sbuturan-kQh, e t c .). They are found at Faray- 
dan, BurburQd, Qjllapagli, and in the cantons 
around BurO^jird (even before 1840 many villages 
had been purchased here by Muhammad TaVI Khan 
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Cahar-I-aug). Roughly speaking, the BakhtiyAr! 
occupy the upper baxin f»f the Zanda-riid and of the 
Karun above Shush tar. The works of Layard, 
Sawyer, Mrs. Bishop, Curaun etc. give a very ac¬ 
curate picture of this mountainous country, in the 
centre of which rises the Kuh-i Raws (12,800 feet 
high) which forms the watershed between the Persian 
Gulf and the central Persian plateau. (It may be 
asked if the name KQb-i Rang is not the Mongol 
kitten, “encampment, laager", found in LuristAn?) 

The frontier between the Bakhtiyari and the Lure 
proper follows the western branch of the Ab-i Diz, an 
important tributary of the K&ruu. Luristan (Pish- 
kOh) is bounded on the east and west by the con¬ 
vergent streams of the Ab-i Diz and the Kakbrft. 
while in the north the range 0/ the Clhil-na-bAligb an. 
Garrfl, etc. separates Luristan from Nihflwand and 
SIlAkhor (district of BurQijird). To the west of 
Karfcha, Pflsfct-i Kub begins. In the northwest, the 
frontier of Lurist&n runs to the southwest of the 
districts of Hulayifln and Harsln, which belongs to 
the province of Kirmanshlh. 

The chief left bank tributary of the Karkha is the 
Kashgan (Rawlinson: Kashagfcan) which is formed by 
two arms. The northern arm with its tributaries 
drains the beautiful plains of HQr-rfid, Allshtar and 
Khawa. The southern arm, separated from the 
northern one by the YMta-kQh range, takes the name 
of the town of jChurramibid [tf.tr.J near which it pas¬ 
ses. After the confluence of the two arms, the Kash- 
gan, running south-westwards, receives on the left 
bank the combined waters ot the KSwgun and TAyin, 
which flow from KOh-i Haftad Pahlu (south of 
KhurramSbid) and the northern slopes of the Kuh-i 
Gird. These two ranges are at right angles to the 
mountains which follow the right bank of the Ab-i 
Diz, which they separate ftom the valley of the 
Kari<ha. On the right bank the Kashgin receives the 
MJIdiy&nr&d, “river of the mare". Above KasljgAn, 
the Karkkfi receives on its left bank several trib¬ 
utaries of less importance still little known (RubAr, 
etc-). Below KAshgan and also on the left bank, the 
Karkh'T receives the FanJ, Laylum (Lchlura) and 
Ab-i ZAI. This last river with its tributaries, AnArak, 
etc., rises in the southern slopes of the Kflh-i Gird. 
The topography of the right bank of the Ab-i Dri is 
not well-known. The sources of the Baladrud and its 
right-bank tributary the Kir-ab lie a considerable 
distance to the north. The Baiad-rud flows into the 
Ab-i Diz between Dizful and Susa. The Kir-ab 
receives on its right bank the waters of the KQl-i-ab 
which come down from the high valley of Mungarra, 
which with the peaks that surround it form a kind of 
natural bastion and separate the basin of the Balad¬ 
rud from that of the Ab-i TAX. The §abra-yi Lur 
plain, formerly well-irrigated, lies north of Dizful and 
south of Kir-Sb (“pitch-water"), whose naphta 
spring has been known since ancient times. It was 
probably here that Darius settled a colony of Greeks 
(Ritter, ix, 201). 

The interior of Luristin presents a series of moun¬ 
tain ranges, which stretch north-westwards to south- 
eastwards, the direction usual in Persia, aud rise one 
behind the other between the plain of Susiana and 
the northern barrier (height about 9,000 feet). 

Ancient history. The lands now occupied by 
the Lur tribes have been inhabited since the period 
before the arrival of Iranians in them. This region, 
being at a considerable distance from Assyria, was 
mainly under the influence of Elam; Susa, where 
there have been found traces of occupation going 
back to the third millenium B.C., lies just at the 


entrance to the mountains of the Little Lur. The 
purest traces of the local culture and of this alone are 
found more to the south-east. Just as the AtAbegs of 
the Great Lur had for their capital ldhadj fa.u.) or 
Milamlr, so in very early times, the lords of this 
district, the kings of Aiapir (Hapirti?), whatever 
were their relations with the rulers of Susa, had 
control at least of the KarCkn valley. The site of 
Maiamlr (cf. de Bode, Layard, JCquIer in de Morgan, 
Dictation en Perse, igo:, iii. 133-43. and Hilsing, 
Der Zagros and seine I'olker, Leipzig 1908, 49-50), 
with its purely indigenous (Elamite, non-Semitic) in¬ 
scriptions and bas-reliefs, is an important point. The 
discovers' by E. Hcrzfeld (Reisebericht, in ZD MG 
[1926], 259) in the Mam&sanl region of a bas-relief and 
bricks bearing Elamite characters (1.500-1,000 B.C.) 
is valuable as indicating the extent of Elamite 
penetration into the Lur mountains. KQh-GllQ lying 
between Susiana and Persis may correspond to the 
still-unknown region of Anrijan ?(Anzan), out of 
which came the ancestors of Cyrus the Great. On the 
survival of this name near Shurijtar, cf. Grundr. der 
1 ran. Phil., ii, 418 (according to Rawlinson: Ass&n). 

The antiquities of the valley of the Upper KftrOn 
(the two SOsan, LurdagSn, the mounds of Salm. TQr 
and Iradj) are insufficiently known (Layard, Sawyer). 
According to Sawyer, the higher BafcbtiyArl lands 
are "singularly devoid of any ancient landmarks". 

Mention should be made of the great importance of 
Luristan, from at least the iater fourth millenium 
B.C., as a centre for metal-working, with an industry 
distinguished from other local ones by its greatly- 
vaned and richly decorated range of bronzework, 
made by the cire-perdue process. This bronzework 
has some sub-human decoration, but is especially 
notable for animal motifs. This zoomorphic decora¬ 
tion probably stemmed originally from Elam, which 
much influenced LurtetAn till the destruction of 
Elamite political power by Nebuchadnezzar I { ca . 
1124-1103 B.C.) of Babylon, after Babylonian 
influence is visible in LunstAn art. The bronze 
industry continued until the 7th century B.C., in 
association with e<pially fine ironwork; see P. R. S. 
Moorey, Prehistoric copper and fcronr* metallurgy in 
Western Iran {with special reference to Luristan), in 
Iran, Jnal. of the BIPS, vii (1969), 131-53. 

The western part of Luristan in the strict sense of 
the word is known as MAsabadhAn and Pusht-i KOh. 
No monuments of very great antiquity have yet 
been discovered in PIsh-kuh except the caves 
(Median?) of Se-darAn between MQngarra and 
KhurramAbAd. see Cirikov, 129. The early inhabitants 
of Luristan were the Ka dttha = Koaocetoi, who 
imposed their rule on Babylon between 1760 and 
1650 B.C The Achaemenids paid the Kossaioi for the 
right of passage by the Babylon-Ecbatane route. 
These highlanders were temporarily subdued by 
Alexander the Great. Antigonus, pursued by Eu- 
menes, traversed the heart of the Kossaian country, 
according to Rawlinson on tho route Pul-i-tang- 
KaylQn pass-Khurramabad (Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, 
335). The Kossaians (who should perhaps be distin¬ 
guished from the Kfacrtot ~ Ou^toi «* UwacJia = 
Klifri) spoke a language different from that of their 
neighbours, but in it we already find proper nouns 
borrowed from Indo-European. Cf- E. Meyer, Gesch. 
der AUertums, i/2, Berlin 1913, § 453 ; Husing, Der 
Zagros, 24, and Autran in Les longues du monde, 
Paris 1925, 283. (The name Ka§b§hu has perhaps 
survived in that of the river Kargin.) 

It is also probable that northern Luristan was 
more or less dependent on the land of Ellipi, often 
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mentioned by the Assyrians. This region, which was 
considerably influenced by Media, is now located in 
the province ol KirminshSh. Cf. Andreas, Alima, in 
Pauly-Wissowa*; Struck, in ZA. xv, 379; Cambridge 
ancient history, 1924, ii, cf. map. 

We know very little about the Manrjvol, 0 people 
who (Herodotos, v, 49) were bouaded on one stde by 
the Armenians and on the other by the Susians 
(Reinach, Un peuple oubtii: Its Mat Ones, in Revue dee 
Etudes Grecques, vii [189-1], 313-*8). 

Here we can only call attention to these various 
ethnic elements buried in the later strata of Iranian 
invasions. In the name of Faraydan, a canton in the 
northeast of Bakhtiyari, we hove a reminiscence of 
the Median tribe of Par&itakenoi (Herodotus, i, no) 
and of the province of IlxpaiTcocrjv^ (Strabo, i, 80), 
which lay between Media and Persia (in Assyrian: 
Portakka, Partukka; cf. Stxcck, in ZA, xv, 363). The 
Iranicisation must have been accelerated by the 
formation of the great empires, Aoliaemcnid, Mace¬ 
donian, Parthian and lastly Sas’inkl. There arc many 
Sasanid towns in the valley of the Kartell^. Many 
Sasiuid buildings are attributed by the natives to the 
Atabegs of Luristan, who were certainly nothing 
more than the restorers. The complicated system of 
bridges is very remarkable (cf. the photographs in de 
Morgan, Ftvdes giogr., ii, and Etudes arthiol, Paris 
1896-7, 360-74), and the roads which may still be 
traced on the upper courses of the rivers of Susiana. 
The remains of roads, paved or hewn out of the rock, 
may be seen at Tang-i Sawlak (between Bihbah&n 
and Mil amir) near the Sftsanian bas-reliefs (de Bode, 
i, 353 . 364), to the east and west of Milamlr (de Bode, 
i, 390, ii, 820: djddda-yi atdbakdn), between DirfOl 
and Kirab (Rawlinson, A march front Zohab, 93), to 
the south of Khawa [djadda-yi Khusraw, Cirtkov, 
2x6-21). All these works arc evidence of a systematic 
and continuous penetration. But since at the end of 
the 4 th/xoth century the inhabitants of the plain of 
Khurist&n had not vet forgotten the HO* language 
(al-Mufeaddasl, 418), colonies of the ancient stocks may 
have survived in isolated comers of the mountains- 
The Lur highlands only assumed their present ethnic 
character under the Atabegs. 

The knowledge of the Arab geographers about the 
Lur country is very summary, although they describe 
the routes between jibazlstfln and Pars (cf. Schwarz. 
Fran im Mittelalter, 173-80; AnadjSn-Sh!r 5 z, 190: 
Arradjan-Suinnyram), between KhQzistan and Isfa- I 
han (the road started from 1'ifiadi; Ibn Khurradadh- | 
bih, 57; al-MukaddasI, 40*) and lastly, between 
KfjuzistAn and l>jibfil. As to these last routes, al- 
I<$fa|£hrl, 196, reckon* from al-Lur to Shapur-Kh w ast 
30 farsakhs, from there to L&^tar (•=* Allshtar) 12 
farsakh-,, from there to Nihawand 10 farsakhs (the 
road must be that which follows the upper waters of 
the BaladrOd). A few details of this route are cleared 
up by al-Muljaddasl, 401, who gives the following 
eight stages: Karadj [f.v.j—Wafrawand—Darkan— 
Khurudh (certainly = Hurud, Hur-rud, north of 
Khurramab&d)—S 3 bur- Khuwas (— Shapur-Kh"ast 
— Khurramabad)—Krkuysh (?)—al-Khau—Razma- 
nin—al-Lur. Al-Mukadda»I, 418, also makes one 
suspect the existence of a road along the Ab-i Diz: 
from al-Lur to al-Diz, two stages, from there to 
RfiyagSn one stage, from there to GGIpayagan 40 
forsakes through uninhabited country (mafdza). 

Among the inhabited places in modem Luristin 
may be noted the following: the town of al-Lur, 2 
farsafths north of Dizful (tfantarat Andamish), the 
site of which should be sought in the plain of §abr£-yi 
Lur near §nliljab 5 d; the town of LSshtar, now 


disappeared, was certainly in the plain of Allshtar: 
and the town of £h*pur-Jih w &st. The exact loca¬ 
tion of the latter is important for the comprehension 
ol certain events in the 5th/nth century (lbu al- 
Atljlr, i*, 89. 146, X, 166; Ta*rikh-i guzida, 557). 
Rawlmson had identified Khurramabad with 
Shapur-Kh«ist (cf. Le Strange, Lands, 202). The 
combined evidence of al-I^akhrf, 196, 201, of the 
Xushat al-bulQb, 70, 176, and particularly of the 
itinerary of al-MufcaddasI, 40X, fully justify Raw- 
tinson's identification (against Le Strange). The 
change of name, or moving of the site (cf. Schwarz) 
must have taken place in the 7th/i3th century. The 
Xuxhcit aJ-htdub (740/1340), which does not include 
Shipur-liji*Ast in its enumeration of the towns of the 
Little Lur, is the first source to mention Khur- 
camab.td (a town in ruins). It is, on the other hand, 
not at all probable that the wilaynt of Man-rud, the 
alleged ancestral home of the Luis, is near Khuira- 
mflbcid. It should be sought to the north of the town 
of al-l.ur near Man-garra (= Mfingarra). Samha, 
mentioned in the Ta*rlkh-i guzida, 548, was in Man- 
rtid: its fortress Diz-i Siy 3 h must correspond to the 
fort of Diz which defends the entrance to Mhngarra 
and was destroyed by the tfvfii of Pu^t-i KQh in 
1895 (Mann, Die Mundarten der Lurstdmnu, 117). 
Finally, the stronghold of Girit ( 7 *<aVi£ft-i guzida, 
549, 552) is mentioned by Cirikov, 133, among the 
encampments of the tribe of P 5 pi (to the south of 
Khurramabad). 

Economic conditions. Apart from the Bakl>- 
tiy&ri districts near Isfahan, where there are flour¬ 
ishing villages, the Lur territories inhabited by 
nomads or semi-nomads only export the products of 
their cattle-rearing. But the fortunes of the part of 
Luristan lying along the northern rim of the Ahwlt 
plain have been transformed by the development of 
the oilfields of Lalf, Mas^jid-i SuUymAn, Naf$ Safid 
and Haft Kel from the time of William Knox 
D'Arcy’s oil discoveries at Mas&id-i Suleyman in 
1906 and the subsequent development of these 
oilfields by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (see 
Cambridge history of Iran, i, 518 ff.). Also, Lurist&n 
is now crossed by the Trans-Iranian Railway, which 
follows the Ab-i Diz valley northwards to Arak 
\Su 4 anabad), Bum and Tehran. Already before 
1914, surveys were begun by the Persian Railways 
Syndicate for the Mubammara (Liter Bandar Sha- 
pQr)—Dizffll—Khurramabad section of what was to 
be a Trans-Persian Railway, and by the end of X929 
the southern section from Bandar Sh.tpur to Andi- 
mishk had been completed, that one through Luri- 
stau being completed in tho 1930s. Luristan has thus 
continued to play a significant role, as it did in an¬ 
cient times, as a region crossed by routes connecting 
tho main urban centres of western Persia. 

Dibliography : In addition to references given 
in the text and to the articles bakhtiyArI, 
fgtlAQL karkua, suurramabAd, Kurds and 
shOlistAn, see Stocqueler, Fifteen months' pil¬ 
grimage through Kkunslan. London 1831 (cf. Bode, 
», 325); Aucher Eloy. Relations de Voyages, Paris 
1835. 270-85, 329-31; H. Rawlinson, Notes on a 
March from Zohab, in JRGS, ix (1839); Ritter, 
Erdkunde, Berlin T840, ix, 144-58, 199-219, 3 2 3 - 
4tr (principally from Rawlinson); A. H. Layard, 
Ancient cities among the Bakhliati Mountains, in 
JRGS (1842), X02-9; Bode, The country of Mama- 
sent and Kukgilu, in JRGS, xiii (1843), 75-85; idem, 
From Behbehan to Shushtar, in ibid., 86-107; idem, 
Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, London 1845; 
Layard, A description of the province of Khuzistan, 
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in JUGS, xvi (1846), 1-105; Loftus, On the geology 
of Ik/ Tureo-Persian frontier, in Quarterly J. 
Geological Soc., x (1854), 464-7. x» li» 55 )r 247-344 
(esp. 261*5: Dizful- KhurramAbSd. map tx, in 
colours, and figures 3-8); Lady Shell, Glimpses of 
life, London 1856, 393-422 (lists of the tribe by 
Col. Sheil); Loftus, Travels and, researches in 
ChaUaea and Sustana, london 1857; Comte 
Rochechouart, Soutvntrs d'un voyage en Perse, 
Paris 1867, ^r; F. Spiegel, Erdnische AltcrtUmer, 
1871, x, 105*13, 751-8; Cirikov. Pvievoi zhurtuil 
(1*49-52), St. Petersburg i« 75 . ® 5 - s . *22-31, 
134*41: DizfOI*Mungarra*JihurrainabAd-BurQ^jird; 
2 r r -41: Kirmftnsh4h • HulayI*n • 'AH-gidjan -I^jay- 
dar*Pul*i tang-Kal^-i Rida-Shu*h; 269-81: DizlOl* 
12iaydar - Rubiir-SJiirwan-'Asim-abad (Asmin-a]* 
Harfln-ibad-Kirind; 379-424: KhinilfIn-Manda!I- 
Hawl2a-Sh<lsh-Dizi\il-P5-yi pul; Dakka-Dih-i Lu- 
ran*Cangula-Mandal ; .- KhSnikln: 88-r2t: Khuzi- 
stdnand Luristin (after Layard); 132-3: PIsh-Kuh 
(the English Russian exploration of 1849-52 is the 
foundation of modem maps); Khurshld ICfendi, 
Siydbei-*td*ne-i hudud, Russian tr. from Ghamazov, 
St. Petersburg 1877, 84*109: Fayli, fijasan, Badra, 
Mandall; 375-80: Pusht-i Ktih; A. Houtum* 
Schindler, Reisen itn sudtvestluhen Persten, in 
Zeitschr. der Gesell. fur Erdhunde, xiv (1879), 38-67, 
Sr-124 (Shushtar-Milamlr-Dupulua-I?fahan-Far- 
aydan, Burbarud, Di&palak-Buriidiird- Khur- 
ramabad, two routes to Dizful-Ram-hurmuz* 
Ahwaz); Rivadaneyra, Viaje en Persia, Madrid 
x88o, ii (Nihiwand-Butudiird-KhurramabSd-Diz* 
ful); Lady Anne Blunt, A pilgrimage to Kcdj, 
London x88x, ii, 113-223. c Am 5 ra-DizfQl-Bihba- 
hSn; Stack, Six months in Persia, London 1882, ii; 
l5faIi3n-Cishal£liiir-Duak-SulaidianKhonsar; H. 
L. WeJIs, Surveying tours in Southern Persia 
(Bihbah&n-ShlrSzj, in Proc. RGS, v (1883); Col. 
Bateman Champain, On the various marts of com¬ 
munication belueen Central Persia and the Sea, in 
Proc . RGS (March 1883); ibid., discourse by M. 
Mackenzie (cf. Mackenzie, Communication to the 
Earl of Derby by Gray Davis and Co., London, 13 
October 1875); Layard, Early adventures, London 
1887, i-ii; Col. M. S. Bell, A visit to the Katun 
River and Kum, in Blackwood's Magazine (April 
1889) (Burudjird-Dizfikl); A. Rodler, Berichi iiber 
ewe gtolog. Rcisc im vresil. Persien, in SB Ak. 
Wien, xcvii (1889), i, 28 (cf. Pei. Mitt., 1889, 27): 
Sulfanabid-DjapaIaV-Sh“ turan - K<lh ( 3 . 5 <x> ™e- 
tres)—Cighak]ior-C&r-Mab&ll-Faraydan; H. Blosse 
Lyuch, Across Luristan to Ispahan, in Proc. RGS 
(Sept. 1890); W. F. Ainsworth, The River Karun, 
London *890; Isabella Bishop, Journeys in Persia . 
London 1891 (letters xiv-xx: Ijfahan-Shalamzar- 
Kuh-i Rang-Mislr-B 5 du§li-Kh 5 nabad-Khur-zam- 
abSd*Burudjird); G. N. Curzon, Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, ii, ch. xxiv; the 
southwestern provinces, 268-320; J. de Morgan, 
Mission scientifique, Eludes giogr., Paris 1893, 
141*56: Burudjird; 157-2*3: Northern LuristSn; 
214-48: Pusht-i K&h; fine illustrations; the map 
of Elam was published separately in 2893; H. A, 
Sawyer, The Bakhliari Mountains and Upper Elam, 
in Geogr. Jnal. (1894). 481-501 (cf. idem, Report 
on a reconnaissance in Bakktiari country, Simla 
1891, 1-108); A- G. Tuinanskii, Ot Kaspiiskogo 
mot a k Hormuzskomu prolivu, in Sbornik material 01 
po Asii, Ixv (St. Petersburg 1896) (Burudjird* 
Isfahan); Tomilov, OtCet o poycxdke po Persii, 
Tiflis 1902, 160: DizfOl* Khurramabad-Burudjird; 
Lady Durand, An autumn lour in Western Persia 


1**99). London 1002 (Isfahan-AhwAz-DizfQI- 
Khurramabad-Burudjird): Feuvner, Trois ans d 
la cour de Perse, Paris n.d. (around Burudjird); 
W. Barthold, Istor.-geogr. obzor Irana, St. Peters¬ 
burg 1903, J2T-9 (Luristan); Strauss, Eine Reise 
an d. Kordgrenze Luristans, in Pet. Mitt. (1905), 
265-71; Smirnov, Luristan, in Ixvestiya Shtaba 
Kavhaz. Okruga, Tiflis 1905, no. 11-12, 1-53 (from 
French and Persian materials); E. Herzfeld, Eme 
Reise d. Luristan, m Pet. Milt., liii (1907), 19- 
63, 72-90 (Khanikin-Saymara-Ahw&z.Kuh-GIlfl- 
Sljiraz); D. L. R. Lorimer, Report on Pusht-i KQh, 
1908; H. Grothe, H anderungen in Persien, Berlin 
1910 (Pujjht-i KQh); H. d'Allemagne, Du Khoras- 
sa» au pays des liackhliaris I sic], Paris 1911, iv, 
T37-216 (Isfahan-Lh'inagiin); Minorsky, in Mate- 
roll po vostoku, St. Petersburg 1915, ii, 276-325: 
Dizful*Duwayridj*Bak* 5 ya*MandaIi; H. L. Rabino, 
Let tribus du Louristan, in RMM (1916), 1-46; 
Wateiin, La Perse immobile, 1921 (some photo¬ 
graphs of Luristin); C. J. Edmonds, Luristan, 
Pish-i Kuh and Bala-Ganvch, in Geogr. Jnal. (May 
1922), 335 - 5 6 ; (June) 437-53 (Mungarra; DizfOI- 
Khurramab 5 d-Kirmanshah); much new and inter¬ 
esting information (Edmonds mentions the ex¬ 
plorations of Burton (1897), Williams (1908) and 
A. T. Wilson (1911) the results of which do not 
seem to have been published), Maunsell, The 
Land of Elam, in Geogr. Jnal. (May 1925), 43 2 *7 
(Pusht-i Kuh); Cl. Anet, Feuilles persanes, Paris 
1924, 214-55 (Cahir-MahMl); M. C. Cooper, Grass, 
New York 1925 (an admirably illustrated book 
studying the seasonal migrations of the BakljtiyArl 
tribe Baba Ahmad!: 5&usfcUr.Shimbar-Zarda.kflh- 
tribe BSbsS Atjmadl: Shushtar-Shimbir-Zarda- 
kuh-CahAr-Mahail, subsequently made into a 
film). (V. Minorsky •) 

LClR&A, Lorca, a town of Eastern Spain 
lying between Granada and Murcia and having a 
population at present of 58,600. It is the ancient 
Iluro or Htliocroea of the Romans. In the Islamic 
period, it formed part of the kura of Tudmlr [q.v.], 
and was famous both for the richness of its soil and 
subsoil and for its strategic position. Its fitjw was one 
of the most substantial in Andalusia. It is situated at 
1,200 feet above sea-level on the southern slope of the 
Sierra del C 4 no, and dominates the course of the 
river Guadalentin. Under Arab rule it usually shared 
the fortunes of Murcia, and reverted to Christian 
rule in 1266. 

Bibliography: Idris!, $ifat al-Andalus, text 
196, tr. 239; Yakut, iv, 369.70; E. LAvi-Provencal. 
Documents inMits d'hisloxre alnohade, Paris 1927, 
index; E. Torino, Levante, Guias-Calpe, Madrid, 
387 ff. (E. Ltvi-P ro venial) 

LORI [see lOlI). 

LOT. the Biblical Lot ( Genesis, xiii, 5-13, 
xvii-xix). The KuH&n, where his story is told in pas¬ 
sages belonging to the second and third Meccan 
periods, places Lilt among the ••envoys” whose 
career prefigures that of Muhammad as a man in 
conflict with his compatriots, those at whom his 
message is directly aimed; the crimes of the "people of 
LCt" were, besides the refusal to believe, their 
persistence in vices such as lack of hospitality and 
homosexual practices, a misconduct punished, in 
spite of intercession by Ibrahim (y.v.], by the dispatch 
of angels of destruction who utterly devastated the 
sinful city, which is not identified by name, simply 
described as al-mu'tafika (pi. al-mu'tafikdt), a trans¬ 
position of the Hebrew word mahpeka (“over¬ 
turning"), used in the Bible in reference to the 
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destruction of Sodom and of its three sister cities. 
The city was buried under a shower of marked stones 
(aidii//); L<M and his family were saved, with the 
exception of his wife, who disobeyed the prohibition 
and turned round during the flight. The relevant 
Kur’anic data have been collected by H. Speyer. Die 
bibliscken Erxdhlungett itn Qoratt, C.rafenhainichcn 
193 *. rcpr- Hildcsbcim 1961, 131-8; and by R. 
Blachtrc, Le Coran, major edition, Hi, Paris 1951; 
index, 1203, singlc-vol. edition, Paris 1957, index, 
721; see also R. Parct, Dcr Koran, i. Vbersctsung, 
Stuttgart 1966, 130, i». Kommentar un4 Konkordanz, 
Stuttgart 1970, 165; W. Montgomery Watt, Bell's 
/ introduction to the Qur'fin, Edinburgh 1970, 130 ff. 
and index, 227; D. Sidcrsky, Lx s origines des hlgcndcs 
muiulmanes dons It Coran, Paris 1933, 46-8; presenta¬ 
tion in apologetic form by the Muslim scholar ‘Abd 
al-Wahhib b. Sayyid Ahmad al-NaiidiSr Ua. 1278- 
1350/1862-1941: see Zirikll, A Him, iv, 333), A'W 
al-anbiy&*, Cairo 1386/1966, 95, 112-18. 

The "traditions’* passed on by Kur’flnic commenta¬ 
tors, historians and compilers of cautionary tales, 
rely for the most part on Biblical details which are 
not found in the Revealed Book, on elements bor¬ 
rowed from the Jewish Aggada or freely invented; | 
the iniquitous judgments of the people of Usdum 
(Sodom), the theme of the bed of Procrustes, em¬ 
phasis on the wickedness of LQfs wife, names at¬ 
tributed to anonymous characters in the Scriptural 
account; for details, sec the article by B. Heller in 
EL 1 1 summary of Jewish legends, with sources, in 
Giiuberg’s The legends of the Jews, Philadelphia 
1909-3$ (and re-impression) i, 245 7 . v. = 4 », n. 175, 
not forgetting M. Grunb&um, Neue Be it edge zui 
scmiiischen Sagenktmdc , Leiden 1S93. * 34 * 4 *. We set 
forth here only a few references: al-Tabari, Tafslr, 
original edu., via, 164-6. new edu. Dir al-Ma‘irif, 
Cairo 1957, xii, 547 - 53 ; idem. Antiales, i, 266 ff.. 3 *r, 
325-43; al-Ya^Obl, 7 Vrf££, ed. Houtsma, 22-4, 
Nadjaf 1384/1964, i 7 -t 9 , see Smil.Btjbtl m Legende, 
Leiden 1907, 30*2; a later version which (like al- 
Ya'kubl) follows the Biblical text quite closely, by 
Rashid al-DIn, tr. K. Jahn, DU Deschichte der Kinder 
Israels, Vienna 1973, 35, 36, 38. Popular and cau¬ 
tionary versions: al-Thaflabi. Kisas al-anbiyd*, 
Cairo i 3 - 5 /* 9 <> 7 . 65-7, Cairo 1371/195*, 64-6; al- 
KisaT, Iftfas al-anbiyd 3 , ed. I. Hisenberg, Leiden 
1922-3, I, 145-9. la kadith as properly defined, Lut 
appears in reference to ICur’an, XI, 82/80, in a 
context giving evidence of the modesty of Muham¬ 
mad; al-Bukhari, $ahlh, Anbiyd*, 11 (ed. Krehl, H, 
347; sulfdni edition, repr. Cairo 1378/1958, iv, 179); 
Ibn MSjja, Sunan, K. al-Fiiati, 23, ed. M. Fu’ad 
‘Abd al-B 5 kl, Cairo 1373 /^ 953 . ao. 4962, 1335 ff.; 
see Wensinck, Concordance, iii, r6j ff. 

On the basis of the proper noun Lu£, and by as¬ 
sociation with the authentic Arabic root l-w-f (with 
the sense of "sticking", "adhering”), a group of 
words was formed to indicate unnatural vice [see 
LtwArl. 

In common with other "prophets’* of the &ur*fln, 
the figure of LOf was invested with a mystical sig¬ 
nificance by Ibn ‘Arabl fa.i/.), who considered him 
the symbol of the spiritual force that subdues the 
passions of the concupiscent soul. (Fuyu,? til-hikam, 

13, ed. Abu *I- < AIS > ‘AfifI, Beirut 1365/1946, 126-31 
and editor’s commentary, 155-62). in the same 
spirit are the reflections of the Indian $ufl Shah 
Wall Allah (1703-62) in his Ta y wii al-ahddith fi 
rumus al anbiyd*, abridged tr. J. M. S. Baljon, 

A mystical interpretation of Prophetic talcs by an 
Indian Muslim, Leiden 1973, 20-2. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the main article, see J. Horovitz, 
Koraniscke U nUrtuchungm , Berlin 1926, 21, 26, 
49 54 , 136. 

(B. Heller — [G. Vajda]) 
LCT b. YAIJYA [see abO mhoinap?. 

LUTE [see al-‘Oo]. 

LUTF (a.), the opposite of kfiidhldn [q .».]. Deri¬ 
vatives of the root /-/-/are used in the RurVm in two 
senses, as (a) kind («r.g., XLII, 18) and (b) subtle 
(XXXI, 15; VI, 103;XXXIII, 34; LX VII, 14; XXII, 
62). Senses (a) and (b) arc linked by the idea of God 
organising matters in such a way as to bring about a 
beneficial state of affairs. It is this religious notion 
which is applied in the Arabic translation of Alexan¬ 
der of Aphrodisias* Ff mabudi* al-kvll to refer to 
teleological direction in nature (265), and by MOsa b. 
Maymttn to refer to God’s stratagem in the hardships 
which he obliges his creatures to endure (iii. 32. 528). 
The term is applied theologically to the notion of 
divine grace, favour or help, being developed 
by the \lti c tazila to deal with an aspect of human 
freedom and its relation to divine omnipotence. 
Divine favour makes it possible for man to act well 
and avoid evil (<Abd al-Diabbar. Shark. 519). It is 
not granted to the sinner, whom God neither pre¬ 
vents from acting well nor directs to commit evil. 
‘Abd al-Diabbar. who provides the most systematic 
treatment of luff in the volume of his encyclopaedia 
of that name [Mug^ni, xiii), says that for the Mu‘ta- 
«la, divine grace is all that is capable of helping the 
agent carry out the duties set for him without inter¬ 
fering with his freedom. If a person believes only 
because he lias received a luff, he is not as deserving 
as if he did not require it. A person who will do the 
right thing does not require a luff, which is then not 
necessary. It cannot be true that God necessarily 
helps all men, since otherwise it would not be pos¬ 
sible to sin ( 2 /iarh, 520) and there would be no free 
will. But if man acts well, he is rewarded and helped 
by God as a consequence; if he sins, he Is deprived of 
God’s help (£ karft , 520). 

Taken more broadly, the description luff may be 
applied to many aspects of human woll-bcing, t.g. 
health (Mughnl, xiii, 11), wisdom, the use of reason, 
prophecy and the provision of holy books ( Nihdya, 
411). These all help to direct man in the right direc¬ 
tion without compelling him [Mufa^fibih, U, 734). 
Hence a rationale is provided also for punishment. 
God could turn unbelievers into believers, but His 
favours do not interfere with voluntary belief and so 
God does not grant favours which directly convert 
unbelievers into believers ( Mahdldt , 247, 373; a list 
of alfdf is provided in SJiahrastanl, 55 ). 

Another sense in which luff is obligatory* (wdtiiib) 
is that where God is "obliged" to provide as much 
luff as possible to whomever is reponsible for his 
actions. This doctrine was of course strenuously op¬ 
posed by the A&h'ariyya, who apply the term luff 
to all God’s acts, bad as well as good (Irshdd, 173-4, 
265). Bui for the Mu‘tazila, God is morally obliged to 
send to earth prophets and to arrange for the laws 
which man ought to follow to be communicated to 
them. Similarly for the Shi l I al-liilll, the institution 
of the imam, like prophecy, is a "necessary grace” 
which is imposed on God. Since God has created the 
world only in the interests of man, he is obliged by a 
luff wddfib to guide his creatures by sending them on 
occasion mediators to make plain His will. The 
Mu‘taziia thought that man would be capable of 
social existence without the gift of a prophet or 
imam —nevertheless, they hold that God is obliged to 
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organise the world well, hence due to a lutf viiiib, 
has to provide mankind with guidance. 

Bibliography ; in addition to works mentioned 
in the text: Shahrastaul. Kih&yat at-ikddm fi Him 
kaldm, Baghdad, al-Ash'arl, Mahdlit al-isl&miy- 
yin, Istanbul 1929; Alexander of Aphrodisias, in 
Arista Hnd al-'Arab, ed. A. Badawl, Cairo 1947; 
iJjuwaynl, Irshdd ila fcunfti' ul-adilla, Cairo 1950; 
Hilll, Minhdfa al-kardma, Cairo 1962; 'Abd al- 
DjabbAr, al-Mugfini fl abudb al-'adl wa 'l-tawfild, 
xiii, al-Lutf, Cairo 1962: Maimonides. Guide for the 
perplexed, Chicago 1963, esp. Introd. by S. Pinfcs, 
p. lxxii; *Abd al-Djabblir, $karh al-uyiil al-bhamsa, 
Cairo 1965; L. Gardet, Dieuetla deslinle de 1 ‘Homme, 
Paris 1967, esp. 99*101; al-Djabbar, Muia§kdbih al- 
tfur’drt, Cairo 1969. (O. N. H. Leaman) 

LL'TF *ALl BEG b. Affh KflAN, Persian an¬ 
thologist and poet, who is also known by his pen- 
name A pH Mt which he adopted after having used the 
names Wfilih and Nakhat previously. He was des¬ 
cended from a prominent Turcoman family belonging 
to the Begdlll tribe of Syria (BegdUI-i ShAmlQ) 
which had joined the Klzllbagh movement [q.v .J in 
the 9th/i5th century'. Afterwards, the family settled 
down in IgfahAn. Many of his relatives served the 
later §afawids and Nfidir S£i£h as administrators and 
diplomats. Lii{f 'All Beg was bom on Saturday 20 
Rabl ( II 1134/7 February 1722 (the date mentioned 
in the two Bombay lithographs of the Atashkada is 
erroneous). The invasion of the Afghans occurring in 
the same year forced his parents to flee to Rum, 
where they lived till his father was appointed to the 
post of governor of UJr and the coast of Pars in ca. 
1148/1735-6, and they moved on to Sfalr&a. When his 
father died at Bandar 'Abbas two years later, Lutf 
C A)S Beg undertook the pilgrimage to the H>dj^z and 
to the holy shrines in c Ir 5 fc. During a subsequent 
journey to Mashhad he entered the service of N’Adir 
Slj&h, whom he accompanied on a campaign in 
northern Iran. He continued to work for Nadir’s suc¬ 
cessors, but retired in the early years of the Zand 
period to a life of study and literary pursuits, sub¬ 
sisting on the revenue of a small estate near Kum 
and living at I$fahin, where peace had been restored 
by Karim j<h 5 n Zand. However, in 1x88/1774-3, he 
and some of his fellow-poets had to leave the city on 
account of the oppressive rule of the Zand governor 
Muhammad Run&ni. Lutf 'AH Beg died in 1195/X78x 
according to the chronograms which his friends 
Hatif aird $ababl wrote for him (see al-Dhari'a, ix, 
Tehran 1332/195 3 , 3 )* 

Lutf 'AH Beg’s fame rests in particular on the 
anthology Atashkada, on which be continued to 
work from about zi 74/1760-1 almost till the time of 
his death. The work is divided into two parts, styled 
"censers" (midjmara). The first part, ou the poets of 
previous times, opens with a section (s hu l la) devoted 
to royal poets. Three further chapters (called akhgar 
and subdivided into skardras) deal with the poets of 
IrAn, TQrfln and Hindustan according to the districts 
and towns of their provenance. An appendix on 
female poets (furdefi) has been added to it. The main 
source for this part of the Ata$hkada was the £/pt- 
Idfal al-ashf&r wa-subdat al-afkdr of Tafcl al-DIn 
Kashani. The second midpnara, divided into two 
parlous, contains the lives of contemporary poets, 
many of whom were personal friends of the author. 
It is preceded by a dedication to Karim Khan Zand 
and a sketch of the troubled history of Iran from the 
time of the Afghan invasion onwards. A short 
autobiography followed by a selection from Adhar’s 
own poetry concludes the work. 


The AtashhaJa was often copied in the early 13th/ 
19th century. Lithographs appeared at Calcutta 
1249/1853-4, and at Bombay 1277/1860*1 (reprinted 
Tehran 1337/1958) and 1299/1881-2. An annotated 
edition by Hasan Sadat N&$irl, of which three vol¬ 
umes were published at Tehran (1336/1957, 1338/ 
X959 and 1340/1961), has remained unfinished. N. 
Bland edited the opening section, the shuHa on royal 
poets (London 1841), and gave an account of the 
entire work in JRAS, xiv (1843), 345 92 - An abridged 
version, the Tadhkira-yi I shaft. containing the poems 
only in the alphabetical order of the rhymes, was 
made by a brother of the author. IsbSk Beg ‘L'tUirl 
(cf. A. GuKIn-i ma'Anl, Ta’rij£*i la&kiraki, i, 
182 f.). The existence of a Turkish translation, 
mentioned by J. H. Kramers [El 1 , s.v. Lutf *Ali 
Beg), has been questioned by Tahsin Yazici. For a 
complete inventory of the biographies occurring in 
tho Atashkada, see E. Sachau • H. lithe, Catalogue 
of the Persian manuscripts in the Bodleian Library , 
Oxford 1889, cols. 262*93. 

As a poet, Lu(f ‘All Beg was also held in high 
esteem by his contemporaries. Much of his early 
work was lost when the BaJdjtiyArf chief ‘AH Mardin 
sacked Isfahan in 1164/1750. He became a pupil of 
Mir Sayvid ‘All Mushtal* (d. H 7 «/x 757 - 8 ), who was 
one of the initiators of the "literary return" {b&zga&t- 
t adabi) to the stylistic standards of early Persian 
poetry which manifested itself among the poets of 
Isfahan and Shiraz during the Zand period (cf. M. T. 
B ah Sr, in Arnuighdn, xiii 33X/X932-3J, 713 H-)* 
Apart from a Diwin (cf. Banhipore catalogue, iii, 
Calcutta 1912, 219-21; Storey, if 2, 870; A. Munzawl, 
Fihrist-i nuskhahdyi kkaffi-yt farsi, iii, 2206 f.), four 
tna/hnawis are known: x. Yusuf-u Zulayk^d, frag¬ 
ments of which are contained in the Atashkada (for 
separate manuscripts, see Munzawl, iv, 3331); 2. a 
short poem, known as matknav>i-i Adhav, which he 
wrote in imitation of a malhnaxri entitled Atashkada, 
or Suz-h gudds, by Aka .Vluljaramad Sadik TafrishI, 
which seems to have inspired him also in the choice 
of a title for his anthology (cf. A. Gulcln-i ma'ial, in 
Madialla-i ddni§hkada-i adabiyydt-i Mashhad, iii 
[1346/1967-8), * 3 - 5 iJ Munzawl, iv, 3x17); 3 - a S«*f- 
ndma (cf. Munzawl, iv, 2857); 4. a Mughanm-ttdma 
(cf. ibid., 3225). Less certain is the attribution to this 
author of two other works: a prose-work, Gatutfinat 
al-ftakk, composed in the manner of Sa'di’s Gulistdn 
(mentioned in the iadhhira Andxu*nan-i jOidkiin, cf. 
Ibn-i YGsuf SJjir&zl, Fihrist-i Kildbkhdua-yi madrasa- 
yi e All-yi Sipahsdldr, ii, Tehran I 3 *S/X 939 , 453 ) 
a Uujhkira on contemporary poets entitled Daftar-i 
uuh as man (mentioned by Ak& Buzurg al-Tihrani, 
al - DharVa , vii, Kaginf-Tehran 1329/1950* 2 *6; cf-» 
however, Gulcln-i ma'Anl, TaMhh-i tadhkirahd, i, 48 
note). As it seems, Lu(f 'All Beg wrote some poems 
in Turkish as well (cf. M. F. Kdpriilu, lA, s.v. Azeri, 
139 b). 

Bibliography : Abroad 'All Khan SandDawl, 
Mahkzan al-ghard’ib, ed. M. Bil*ir, Lahore 1968, 
254-6; MabmOd Mlrti KadjAi, Safinat al-Mah- 
mUd, cd. A. KhayyAmpQr, Tabriz 1346/1968, i, 
132*8; *Abd al-RazzAk Beg Dunbull MaftGn, 
Tadinbat al-ahrdr wa-tasliyai al-abrdr, ed. H. 
KAcJS TabAtabA*!, Tabriz 1349/1970, i. 267*94 aad 
passim; idem, Nigirisldn-i Ddrd, Tabriz 1342/ 
1963, ed. A. KhayyAmpQr, Tabriz 1342/1963, i» 
154.62. See further Storey. I/a, 868-73. U 37 ; Afc* 
Bu2urg al-TihrAnl, al-Dhari'a ild ta$antf al-&i'a, 
i, Nadjaf i 355 /> 937 , 41 Tahsin Yazici, in lA, s.v. 
Lutf AH Bey; I. AfshAr, Fihnsti makdlut-i fdrsi, i, 
Tehran 1340/1961, 795; A. GulCIn-i ma'Anl, 
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Ta'rlkk-i tadhkiraha-yi Jarsi , Tehran 1348/1069, 

3-17 (J. H. Khasiers • (J. T. P. dk Bruijn]) 

LUTF C ALI KHAN, the last ruler of the Zand 
dynasty of Iran. He was born in 1183/176(7, the son 
of Dja'far Khan soil of $adik, younger brother of the 
founder of the dynasty, Karim Ifljtel If.P.}. During 
his father's reign, when the KA<jjf»r armies had over¬ 
run most of northern Iran, Lu^f l AII subjugated Lar 
and Kirman and for the last time retook I$fah;In, but 
was soon forced back to Shlriz. When his father was 
killed in 1204/1789 in a cotip led by $ayd Murad 
Khan Zand, Lu*f ‘All fled to Bushire (Bushahr), 
where he was assisted by the governor Shaykh 
Ka?ir, long a loyal vassal of the Zands. Thus rein¬ 
forced be marched on Sfclrfo, where a fifth column 
led by the kalJutar [f.v.] (mayor), H 3 «JjdjI Ibrahim, 
aided him to overthrow the rebek. 

A brave and likeable youth, in contrast to his 
cruel and treacherous father, Lutf C A 1 I was genuinely 
welcomed by the populace. Though defeated in the 
field, he held f&lriu against a Kadjar assault; the 
following year he unsuccessfully besieged KxrraSn, 
then in 1205/1791 set out to recapture Isfahan. 
However, since bis accession he had become openly 
suspicious of the influential Hudjdj! Ibrahim, and 
was induced by whispers of his disloyalty to take 
with him the tuddntor* s young son os a hostage. 
Acting perhaps in self-preservation, Hadjdjl IbrMiIm 
arrested the Zand officers left I11 §ljIriU and took over 
the garrison; his brother, who was with Lutf ‘AH's 
army, fomented a mutiny from which the young 
Zand leader and three hundred men fled to ShirSz. 
Here he found tbe gates closed against him and was 
deserted by all but four of his followers. Fleeing 
again to Bushire, lie found that Shaykh Nadir’s son 
and successor had elected to support the kalantar. 
Nevertheless, he recruited some local support and 
successively defeated both Zand and Kadjar forces 
sent against him. tUdi'Ji 1 Ibrahim's appeal to the 
KSsiiar leader to occupy SblrSz was answered by 
AgfrA Muhammad Klian in person with an army of 
40.000. Lutf ‘All's small cavalry force defeated the 
KAdjAr vanguard and that night came within a 
hair’s breadth of capturing the main camp. In 1207/ 
1792 Aghi Muhammad entered i&Iiuz, and Lu|f 
‘All was henceforth a fugitive, still mounting guer¬ 
rilla attacks from temporary bases all over south¬ 
eastern Iran. Supported successively by chiefs of 
Jabas and Narmashlr, he twice held the city of 
Kirman; in 1209/1794. after a four-month siege, the 
Kfldi&r army was admitted to the town by treachery 
and Lu|f ‘All barely escaped to Bam. For their sup¬ 
port of his rival. AghA Muhammad wrought a terrible 
revenge on the people of Kirtu&u The governor 
of Bam, fearing a similar fate, betrayed Luff ‘All to 
the Kadjar leader, who blinded and tortured him 
before taking him to Tehran for execution in Rabl‘ 
II 1209/Novomber 1794. 

As the gallant underdog, Luff ‘All inspired admira¬ 
tion in contemporaries both Iranian and F.uropean, 
though the Persian chronicles, written under Kadi^r 
patronage, are of necessity more circumspect. Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges, who accompanied him 
during part of his time os a fugitive, and Sir John 
Malcolm, to whom Hadjdjl IbrShim later tried to 
justify his tergiversation, praise the youth’s danng 
and resilience, which indeed imparted a certain 
nobility to the largely self-inflicted death throes of 
the Zand dynasty. His alienation of HS^djl Ibrahim, 
however, was symptomatic of the dynasty's failure 
to live up to its early promise. Karim Khan hod been 
careful to cultivate the trust of the rural and urban 


classes in addition to that of his tribal army, whereas 
his successors, including Lutf ‘All. were too Intent on 
feuding among themselves and fending off the 
KSdjars to promote or even protect the benefits 
which the bureaucracy, merchants, artisans and 
peasantry had obtained from Karim Khan. Having 
lost the support of the towns, Lutf ‘All's nomad 
force disintegrated in the face of a KAftjar army 
which was, if not militarily, certainly politically and 
logistically stronger. 

Bibliography: Das Tdrtkh-i Zandtje, cd. 
Beer, Leiden 1888; Dhayl-i Mirzd 'Abd al-Katim, 
324 ff. and Dkayl-i Aka Muhammad Ri(fd, 374 ff., 
in N&ml, Gitiguskd, ed. Nafisf, Tehran 

* 3 « 7 ; J- Malcolm, The history of Persia, London 
z8r5, ii, E74 ff., London 1829, ii, 106 ff.; H. J. 
Brydges, The dynasty of the Kadjars, London 1833, 
pp. exx fi. of the introduction (translated into 
Persian as Akharxn risha-yi Luff 1 All JCkdn-i 
Zand by H. NatHf and J. Gurney, Tehran 1353/ 
1974); ‘Abd al-Husayn Nawa*l, Luff 

€ Ali Khan-1 Zand, in Yddgar, iii, no. 5, 26-37. 

(J. R. Perry) 

LUTFl* 14th and 15th century poet in Caglja- 
tay Turkish, and the greatest master of the 
ghasal before ‘AH Shir KawAT (845-906/1441-1501). 
The little that is known about his life comes mainly 
from 15th and 16th century works, especially those 
of Hawa*T. Lutfi was born in Kur&t, and died and 
was buried at his home in the nearby suburb of Dih-i 
Kauai at the age of 99 (Muslim) years. Modern 
scholarly conjecture suggests ca. 768-867/1367-1463 
(J. Lehmann); or d. 870/1465-6 or even later (H. F. 
Ilofinaii). Me lived quietly, but some contact with 
the TTmurid court is indicated by his dedications of 
a few poems to princes from Sh&h RuWi to IJusayn 
Bayfeara. Hawk*!, who knew him personally, reports 
that after studying the secular sciences, Lutfi was 
initiated into $ufl mysticism bv Shihab al-Dfn 
Khivabanl. that the poet was a saintly person and 
was a close friend of £>jaml, the great Persian poet 
and mystic of Harii. 

Lutfl's poetry has been highly esteemed since Ids 
own lifetime. There has been general agreement with 
the judgement of Naw«H who said he was "the 
Master and King of Speech of his people" {B&lfc-i 
PaJilaxrdn), "the King of Speech of his time", 
peerless in Persian and Turkish, but better known for 
his Turkish poetry (.V/odiiL'i al-naf&'is ), and the 
single Turkish poet comparable to the greatest 
Persian poets [Muhdhamat al-tughutayn). Naw&T 
even incorporated five complete gkazals of Lutfi into 
his own poems [mukfiatnmas and mu.sa<&&u). 

While Lutfi wrote some katfdas and two major 
tnathnaxds, his poetic gifts aud originality were best 
displayed in the ghazal and tnyugh. In combining the 
classical Persian lyric tradition with elements of 
Turkish popular poetry, he produced ghaxals of 
graceful simplicity which concealed a subtle sophisti¬ 
cation, while yet retaining some flavour of Turkish 
folksong. This results in part from his preference for 
those 'ariid metres which corresponded approxi¬ 
mately with Turkish syllabic metres, but also from 
his use of specifically Turkish features, such as 
proverbs atul folk sayings reflecting ancient Turkish 
customs and beliefs, and of imagery which was often 
more realistic than that of classical Persian poetry. 
His verse seems to contain proportionately more 
words of Turkish origin and less Arabic and Persian 
loan words than any of his contemporaries or suc¬ 
cessors in classical Caghatay. Tbe musicality he 
achieved is due not only to his exquisite word choice 
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and sequence, but also to his technical skill in devel¬ 
oping such features as the extended radif [$.?.]. The 
wit and humour displa>*ed in new uses of old images, 
the enjoyable puns and wordplay in both ghazed and 
tuyvgh , were also not negligible factors in ensuring 
his continuous popularity for five centuries. His in¬ 
fluence is visible in the works of such contemporaries 
as Sakkakl, Atiyl and Gadft*! and of later poets 
directly, and even more, Indirectly, by way of his 
influence on NawflTs poetry, which was universally 
admired. Echoes of Lulfl arc heard even in poets 
from other linguistic areas, such as the A/.eri aiul 
Ottoman ones, particularly FudOU (d. 1556) and the 
Turkmen ones, especially MakhdOrri-Rul! (i8fh 
century). Verses by Lutfl are frequently cited in 
Caghatay-Ottoman and Cagbatay-Persian diction¬ 
aries from the ib’h century onwards, and are plentiful 
in anthologies of the same period. 

Literary Works. All LuffTs known works are in 
Cagfratay Turkish, except no. 4 (1) Diwin. At least 
20 mss. are extant, belonging to live major recen¬ 
sions, but each group contains some material lacking 
in the others. The total number of poems is not less 
than 548, of which 378 are gkazoL and 112 are 
tvyughs. (Further research may yield more poems.) 
Of the recensions, the most reliable is group (a), 
consisting of 2 mss.: ms. Bimbaum (Toronto) TCr 
iii (late X5th-early 16th century) and British 
Library, Add. 7914 vi (HarSi 914/1509). The former 
contains 361 poems (t tnunddiit, 1 na c t, 297 ghazah, 
62 tuyughs) and is tho longest Diudn of all Lulfl 
mas. The latter lacks the last 107 ghatals. The other 
groups are (b) Paris, Suppl. Turc 981 and (c) Gotha 
T211 (both 16th century, with some similarities); (d) 
Bursa. Mfize 213/156 (i6th-X7th century). Group (c) 
comprises all other known mss.: (i) all the mss. in the 
USSR: Tashkent, Uzbek Academy of Sciences (6 
mss.), Navoi Museum (1 ms.). Dushanbe, Tajik 
Academy of Sciences (4 mss.), Leningiad (2 mss., 
nos. A109, C1922—the one numbered B1181 is an 
Ottoman poet Lu^fT); (ii) Istanbul, University 
Library, T5452; (iii) Tehran, SipahsAIAr 17*. Group 
(e) mss. (which may be further subdivided) were all 
copied in the i8tb-20th centuries and show many 
Uzbek and other local influences. The state ol their 
text is markedly inferior to groups (a)-(d). Hundreds 
of verses attributed to Lu|fi appear in ms. anthologies 
in major libraries, especially in the Uzbek and Tajik 
academies. Most are quotations from ghazals. known 
trorn his Ditrdn. Uyghur script copies of 13 gfraiat* 
are found in 3 mss. from the 9 th/i 5 th century. A 
number of verses from Lu(fl’s Diwdn appear with 
minor differences in Sakk&kl's Diwdn. (2) Gul u 
Naur fix. An allegorical romantic epic in 2,400 
ma&mwrf verses. Composed in 814/14x1, it is a free 
version in simple Ca&hatay, based on the Persian 
work of this name by J)jal 41 Tablb (composed 734/ 
1334). Seven mss. extant (sec Hofman, TL). (3) 
Zufar-noma (not extant). Described by Naw&’l as 
being a mathnawl “translation" of more than 10,000 
verses, which never got beyond the draft stage. It 
was presumably about the exploits of TlmQr, whose 
son SllAh Rufch commissioned its writing; it was 
probably based on Sfcaraf al-DIn ‘All Yuzdl's Persian 
Zafar-ndma. (4) Dlvran in Persian, including kasidas 
and ghasals. Apparently not extant, but citations 
appear in biographical ladhkiras and ms. anthologies. 

Editions, (x) Facsimile edition of Bursa ms., Lut/i 
Divant [with introd. by] Ismail H. Ertaylan, Istanbul 
1960 (incomplete, unfoliated); (2) the DMn of Lutfi, 
including facsimile of Bi m bau m ms. TCi iii, ed. E. 
Bimbaum (in preparation); (3) Lutfiy, Devon; Gul va 


Navruz (selections, in Cyrillic script, by S. F.rldnov), 
Tashkent 1965. 

Bibliography : General description and major 
references in Pkilologiae Tureicae Fundament* 
(= PTF) ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 307-14 and index (J. 
Eckmann); xxxix, xli, xlii, I, liv, Ixii (A. Bombaci); 
A. Bombaci, Histoire dc la litUrature torque, tr. I. 
Mdlikoff, Paris 1968, no-16, 402 and index; H. F. 
Hofman, Turkish literature (= TL) Section 3, Pt. 
1, Utrecht 1969, vol. iv, 63-74; vol. ii, 126, 220; vol. 

iii, 2i 1; voJ. v, 154. Corrections to this, aud 
further details and references in review of Holman’s 
TL by E. Liimbaum, in JAOS, xciii/2 (1973), 240- 
1. The two best detailed studies of LuifTs literary 
work are in L. E. Bertel's, IzbrannU irudl: Navoi i 
Dgjiami, Moscow 1965, esp. 49 * 59 : and with more 
examples, E. R. Rustamov, Uzbekskayq poeziya v 
penny pole vine XV vetta (Ozbek poetry in the first 
half of the 15th century), Moscow 1963. Refereucs 
to literature later than PTF and TL: Vostoinik& 
Rutroplsey A kail. ,\auk Uxbekshoy SSR, Tashkent 
1952* (indexes to individual volumes s.v. Lutfi, 
because general indexes to vois. i-viii, appended 
to vol. x (1975), art incomplete); Katalog Vostocnikk 
Rukoplsey A bad. Xauk Tadzhikskoy SSR, tom ii, 

iv, v, Dushanbe, 1968-74, (indexes). References by 

N’twi 1 ! to Lutfl in: Alisher Navoiy, Asarlar. 
Onberii tomlik (in Cyrillic characters), 15 vols., 
Tashkent 1963-8 (tom 12, Manual is, 61-2; tom 14, 
Huhit-i ... tjasan, 78, Halit-1 Pahlawdn, 98, 
Slisdn, 179; tom 15, Nas£*im, 181-2); and Ali $ir 
Net at, (ed.) Agih Sim Levend, Istanbul X965-68, 
cilt i, 69-70 (Diwin, Dibi£ia), iv, 73-4 ( MadiiUis ); 
122 (IJaldii Pahlawdn), 2x3 [Mufidkamat ); NavaT, 
Divdn (facsimilo ed. L. V. Dmitrieva), Moscow 
1964, fol. 6b; O. F. Sertkaya, Uygur hut fieri xle 
yazilmif buzi manzum parfalar, i-ii, in Istanbul 
Oniveriitesi Edebiyal FakiiUesi Turk Dili ve 
EiebiytU Dergisi (= TDED), xx (1972). 157-84 and 
TDED, xxi (197 3 ). 175 * 95 ; idem, Sonic new docu¬ 
ments written in the Uigur script »>i Anatolia, in 
CAJ, xxviii/3 (1974), 180-92; E. Bimbaum, The 
Ottomans and Chagatay literature , in CAJ, xx/i 
(1976), 164. 174. (E. Bixmuaum) 

LUTFl EFENDI, Ahmad, Ottoman court his¬ 
toriographer (waft'a-nUttis). 1. Life. He vas born 
the son of Mehmed Agha. a master sandal-maker, in 
1232/1816-17 in the Aladja WammAm quarter of 
Istanbul. He attended the local Kur’An school and 
became a $d/tj, and also practised music regularly at 
the house of Zayn al- c Abidln Efendi, Sultan Mah¬ 
mud IPs chief ttndm. In 1244/1828-9 he was enrolled 
in the Mathematical College (Hetutese-kJidne-yi berrl), 
but left it after a year for the madrasa of ‘Arnudia* 
zJde Huseyin Pallia, where he studied Arabic, 
Persian, ta/sir, kadith aud fibh. In 1247/1831-2 he 
embarked on a scholarly career, and in X252/1836-7 
he became head of the body of religious teachers or 
niudetrisin in Istanbul. The following year, he was 
charged with collating documents for the official 
records office (Takwitn-kkdne) and with lecturing 
before the sultan on selected days in Ramadan. He 
translated al-GbazalTs Ta c lim al-mutofaUim into 
Turkish, with some additions of his own, as the 
Tof him ol-mPallim and presented it to the sultan, 
now ‘Abd al-Medjld. He then took up a job in the 
secretarial office of the Grand Vizier (1458/1842), 
where he worked as a Persian translator, until 
KabU II 1266/February 1850, when he was ap¬ 
pointed to the itinerant clerkship of the Buildings 
Council (finite nudiltsi) in the districts of Vidin and 
Ni^h in Rumelia. He returned to Istanbul after a 
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year and was appointed first to the head clerkship 
of the Police Council (pahfiyyg nudjltsi) and then to 
the Tabirim-kkan* once more, and was charged with 
the regular and weekly preparation and publication 
of the official gazette, the Ta^unm-i n'af&yi*. 

In 1265/1849 he was sent temporarily to Philipo- 
polis (Filibe) in Bulgaria for a period of nine months, 
in order to collect arrears \b*kdyd) of taxation. 
Meanwhile, he also held the clerkship of the In¬ 
vestigation Committee (Teftish hay'atl) of Anatolia 
for two years. When this latter post was abolished, he 
again returned to the Takteim-khan* (1269/1852-3). 
Eventually, in i278/:86i-2, he became a member of 
the Medical Council (Jibbiyyc mt&lisi} and taught 
official composition in Turkish (in$h<V [f.v.]) at the 
Medical School. Soon afterwards, in addition to 
becoming a member of the Education Council 
(Motorif mcdjlisi) and continuing to edit the Takwlm-i 
wakdyi*, he was entrusted with the supervision of 
government printing. At the end of 128 if beginning 
of 1865 he became \Vdki e a-tiiavis and remained in 
this job, in which he achieved fame, for many years. 
However, in 1293/1876 he again returned to the 
scholarly field, and his mUlhiyye rank was changed to 
the status of the kddilih of Istanbul. The following 
year he was appointed a member of the Council of 
State (Shura-\i dtvtet-, in Mubarram 1297/December 
1879-Jamary 1880 he was promoted to the fcUJf. 
Suhirtik of Anatolia: and on 11 Mubarram 1299/3 
December t88i to that of Rumelia. in 1304/1887, 
despite his occupying this latter post, one of the 
highest ranks in the learned institution, he returned 
to his previous post in the Council of State. 

Lutfi Efendi died at his yaif at Boyadjikdy near 
Istanbul on 2 Safar 1325/i7 March 1907 and was 
buried in the Sofular Mosque cemetery in the vicinity 
of AksarSy. Highly literate in Arabic and Persian and 
skilled in poetry and composition, he had also been an 
adherent of the MevlovI dervish order. 

2. Works. His most famous work was the con¬ 
tinuation of the history of Djewdel I'a^ha [f.v.], 
known accordingly as the Luffi Ta'rikhi, written in a 
straight forward style, and utilising information from 
the Tafcaltn-i u afuiyi 1 and some official documents. 
It is in 15 volumes covering the events from the 
beginning of Mubarram 1241/16 August 1825 to the 
middle of 1293/middle of 1876; the first seven 
volumes were published between 1290/1873 and 
1306/1889 at the Government Press and the Mahmud 
ttey Press during his own lifetime, and volume viii 
was published posthumously in 1328/1910 at the 
$abab Press by the court historiographer e Abd al- 
Rnbiu&n Secret Efendi with some additions. The 
manuscripts of vote. ix-xv, which were presented to 
the Sultan ‘Abd ul-tfamtd n, w *rc transferred from 
the Ylldlz Library to the Turk Ta’rlkh Eudjiimeni 
Library, and thence placed in the Turk Tarih Kuru- 
mu Library in Ankara; they remain unpublished. 
The original manuscripts of the first volumes of the 
I'a'rikJi, together with some other rough drafts of the 
author's, aru in the former Imperial Museum (now 
Archaeological Museum) Library in Istanbul. 

His book Dht'ihilc-yi irj&jVnntWs Ahmad Luffi 
contains some of his poetry and some history in 
poetic form; it was printed at Istanbul in 1302/1884-5 
and comprises 100 pages. The original manuscript of 
his LugJpitl kdmiis. a dictionary of 53.000 words, ar¬ 
ranged by him alphabetically from a Turkish trans¬ 
lation of the Arabic al-l<umiis al-tnuhif made by the 
court historiographer c X$iitt [sec ‘asim, ahmad, and 
kAmus 3, Turkish lexicography], is in the Archae¬ 
ological Museum Library: only the first two parts of 
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it, covering the letters aiif and bd y , have been 
published (in 1282/1865-6 and 1286/1869-70 resp¬ 
ectively). 

Bibliography : Lutfi, Ta'rlkh, i, 1-8, viii, 2-6, 
xv (=> TTK Ankara, ms. no. y 531 * 7 ). 1 65a: Idem. 
Distfnfg, 33 . 40: l.M.K. Inal, Son asir TUrk 
jrtirlen, Istanbul 1969, 896-99; £jent&] al-DIn 
Efendi. 'O^mditll la y rik& u* muwerrik^Uri, 
Istanbul 1314/1896-7. 120-5; Bursall Mebraed 
Tahir, ‘ O&tndnll miPeUifUri, Istanbul 1342/1923-4. 
iii, 136-7, ed. Ismail Ozen, Istanbui 1975, iii, 96; 
1 . A. Gdvsa, Turk mefhurtan ansikloptdisi, 230; 
idem, M/$hur adatnlar, Istanbul 1933-5, iii, 976; 
Hfeydan-Larousu, i, 176. (M. NOnIr Aktepe) 

LUTFI PASHA b. ‘Abd al-Mu c Ik, Ottoman 
statesman and Grand Vizier, probably an 
Albanian by origin, bom ca. 893/1488 (see M. T. 
Gdkbilgin, I A, art. Lutfi Pa^a). 

As a dewshirtnt youth, he entered BSyezId 
IPs [q.v.] barem-i khaf?, where he received a thorough 
education in the Islamic sciences. He held the post of 
Zukaddr before the accession of Selim I [f.u.], when he 
graduated {fathra Zthnak) as a miUcfcrrik* with 50 
nfc&s daily, and then held in turn the posts of 
I'asfytlglr bushl [g.v.l, fsapu&l ba&l and mir-i *dUm. 
His first appointment to service outside the Palace 
was as sandjak begi [q.v.] of Kastainuni, and he sub¬ 
sequently became bcglerbcgi of Karamdn. Lii|fl 
Pasha himself gives these details of his life in the 
introduction to his Afaf-ndtiu (ed. with translation 
and introduction by R. Tschudt, Das A$afndim des 
Luffi Pauha, Berlin 1910; ed. SJjUkrl Bey, with in¬ 
troduction by ‘Ali Emiri, Istanbul 1326/1908). 
However, he does not give the dates of his appoint¬ 
ments and omits all details of his life before entering 
the Palace. He may also have served as sand^ak begi 
first of Avdln and then of Yauya (loannina), since 
Feridun Beg [q.v.) mentions a Lutfi Beg who served 
I at the siege of Rhodes (Rodos fa.u.j) in 928-9/1522 as 
sanJjak brgi of Aydln (Feriddn Beg, XIiinshe'di al-seld- 
fin, Istanbul 1274/1857, i, 539), and a Lutfi Beg who 
served at the siege of Vienna in 936/1529 as sandfafr 
begi of Yanya (ibid., i, 573). These references may 
well be to I.utfi Pasha, the future Grand Vizier, since 
lie himse.'f claimed to have participated in both these 
campaigns (Lutfi Pasha, Temirikh-i dl-i *Othmdn, ed. 
< \li, Istanbul 1341/1922-3, 3). In 94 i/* 534*5 he 
became Third Vizier. By this time he had, by his own 
account, served in Selim I’s wars against the $afa- 
wiris in eastern Anatolia, and against the Mamlrtks 
in Syria and Egypt Under Suleyman I fa.v.J, he took 
part in the campaigns of Belgrade in 927/1521, 
Rhodes in 928-9/1522, Mohhes in 93 2 /» 5 2 6 , Buda and 
Vienna in 935 - 6 /* 5 2 9 . G bns in 939 /* 53 * and against 
•he Safawids in 940-2/1533-6. In the latter campaign 
ho served probably as b/gUrbegi of Kararnln, com¬ 
manding the rearguard of the Ottoman army at 
Tabriz in Rabl c al-Awwal 941/September October 
X 534 (Ferldun Bog, op. tit., i, 587). During the same 
campaign he was active in operations around Lake 
Van, when he commanded the architect SinSn [q.v.] 
to construct a fleet at Tat von (S 4 *l, TadhkinU al- 
bunyaa, Istanbul i 3 i 5 /« 3 y 7 - 8 ; quoted in M. Fuad 
Kopiuhi, Luffi Pasha, in TUrkiyy&t McdjmZ'asl, f 

[1925I. 119*50). 

As Third Vizier, Lutfi Pash* commanded the fleet 
which left Istanbul on 1 £fcu •l-Hidjdia 943 /” May 
1537 to join forces at Avlonya (Valona, Vlore) with 
the army under the Sultan, which had travelled 
overland. While the /fapudan Pasha Khnvr al-DIn 
[?.».] sailed to Egypt to collect provisions, forces 
under Luffi Pasha raided tho coasts of Apulia. On 
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the return 0 1 Kfcayr al-Dln. Andrea Doria’s attack 
on two galleys in the command of the hctkhudd of 
Gallipoli (Geliholu [q.v.]), and a second attack on a 
galley which Lutfl Pasha had sent with messages to 
Corfu (KOrftiz [q.v.]), furnished a pretext to attack 
this island. On 18 Rabl‘ al-Awwal 944/25 August 
1537, Ottoman forces under Lutfl Pa^lja landed and 
overran the island, but were unable to take the 
fortress. On the command of the Sultan, and despite 
Lutf> and Khavr al-Din Pashas' objections, Ottoman 
troops began to withdraw on 1 Rabl* al-Ak]]ir 944/ 
7 September 1537. Lutfl Pasha returned to Istanbul 
with a section of the fleet (see Kitib Celobi, Tufi/iU 
ai-kibdr fi asfdr al-bifidr, Istanbul 1329/191 r, 48*50). 

On the death of Mustaffi Pasha on 1 Muharram 
945/30 May 1538, Lutfl Pasha replaced him as 
Second Vizier. In this capacity, he accompanied the 
army on the campaign to Moldavia (Kara Bogftdan 
(see booh p anI). The army left Istanbul on n Safar 
945/9 July * 538 . and crossed the River Prut on a 
bridge which SinSn had constructed on Lutfl Papa's 
orders (Slfl, loe. cit.). 

When Ay&s Pa§ha died on 20 $afar 946/7 July 

1539 . Lutfl Pa^ha succeeded to the Grand Vmerate. 
In this position he led the negotiations which ended 
the war with Venice. By the terms of the peace 
concluded on 20 Radjab 947/ao November 1540, 
Venice ceded Mo&cinvasla and NdvpHon, in addition 
to all places lost in the war, and paid an indemnity of 
300,000 ducats (200,000 according to Lutfl Pasha, 
Tewarikh-i Jl-i c Othmdn, 384). Lutfl Pasha himself 
received a payment of xo.ooo ducats from the 
Venetians (E, Charrifcre, Ndgociations de la Franc* 
dans la Levant , i, Paris 1848, 471). He also headed 
negotiations with the Habsburgs over Ferdinand’s 
claim to territory in Hungary which Jan6s Zapolyai 
had ruled as an Ottoman vassal. The issue eventually 
led to war, and an Ottoman army loft for Hungary in 
Mubarram 948/May 1541. At this moment, however, 
the Sultan dismissed his Grand Vizier. Although 
Lulfl Paafca himself represents his removal from 
office as voluntary retirement to be “secure from the 
wiles of women" (R. Tschudi, op. cit., Turkish text, 
3), it appears to have followed a violent quarrel with 
his wife, Dewlet Shfihl Sultan, the Sultan's sister, 
whom he had married in 945 /* 53 8 * 9 - According to 
c AlI (Kiinh al-akhbdr, quoted by KdpriiKi, in op. 
cit.), the quarrel followed his wife's objection to his 
grisly punishment of a prostitute. After his dismissal, 
Lutfl Pasha retired to his tiftlik fq.r.J in Dimetoka. 

Lutfl Pash 0 obviously regarded his administrative 
activities as the greatest achievement of his vizierate. 
His Apaf-ndme summarises his views on the prin¬ 
ciples of sound administration, at the same time 
mentioning his own reforms. The greatest of these he 
regarded as the abolition, except in cases of extreme 
urgency, of the ulak hUkmii, whereby state couriers 
(ulak) could arbitrarily expropriate horses from the 
populace for their own and their retinues’ use. 
Instead, he established a system of regular staging 
posts with their own horses (R. Tschudi, op. cit.. 
Turkish text, 10-11; Lutfl Pasba, op. cit., 371-82; 
see also C. J. Hey wood, Some Turkish archival 
sources for the history of the mevzilhanc network in 
Rumeli during the eighteenth century, in Hogazn't 
Onwersitesi Dergist, iv-v [1976-7], 50 n. 9). In the 
financial sphere, he claimed to have reduced state 
expenditure by, among other things, limiting the 
number of fraplkulu troops to 15,000, so that Income 
exceeded expenditure. This had not been the case at 
the time of his appointment (R. Tschudi, op. cit., 
Turkish text, 35-40). Evidently to prevent op¬ 


pressive taxation, he advised against the regular 
levy of 'av'iirif (7.0.J [ibid., 41-2), and recommended 
that tax-farms (tnuttdfa^a) be exploited by salaried 
officials [etnin [i/.t>.]) rather than by tax-larmers 
(imilte:im) [ibitl., 39). Further to protect individuals 
against the claims of the state, he ensured that the 
Treasury did not appropriate inheritances until seven 
years had elapsed without an heir appearing (ibid., 
ir-ia). In strategic matters he rightly stressed the 
importance of the Ottoman fleet since the time of 
Selim I, and claimed responsibility for establishing a 
number of squadrons outside Istanbul and an etnin to 
supervise naval expenditure (ibid., 33; see also C. H. 
Imber, The navy of Suleyman the Magnificent, in 
Archtvum Oitomanicutn, vi 1 x 974 ], 211*83). 

An independent witness to Lutfl Pasha’s reforms is 
Moses Almosniao of Salonica (ca. 1515 -ca. 1580), 
who reported that he had protected miner* against 
the exploitation of mining concessionaires, and 
cat tie-raisers against drovers and butchers (Moses 
ben Baruch Almosntno, Extremes y grandcaas de 
Coustantinopla, Madrid 1638, 130-3). Lutfl Pasha's 
vizierate may also have seen the promulgation of the 
kdnQn-ndme [q.v.] of Suleyman I (U. Heyd, ed. V. L. 
Manage, Studies in old Ottoman criminal law, Oxford 
* 973 . 26 - 7 )- 

Shortly after his retirement, Lutfl Pasha returned 
to Istanbul to request the Sultan's permission to go 
on the Pilgrimage, which he performed eventually in 
949 /* 547 , before returning again to Dimetoka, where 
he spent the rest of his life. In retirement, he devoted 
himself to writing works on morals, fi^h and theology. 
He also wrote verse (Sehi, Heshl beht&t, Istanbul 
r 3 2 5 / x 9 ° 7 . 25; quoted by II. Fuad KopriilU, op. cit.). 
He himself lists thirteen works in Arabic and six in 
Turkish (Lutfl Pasha, op. cit,, 3-4; R. T>chudi, op. 
cit., pp. XV-XVHI). He does not include the Afaf- 
ndme, which he may therefore have completed after 
his History , which dates from after 961/1554. He died 
probably in 970/1362-3 in Dimetofca (‘All, KUnk al - 
akhbdr] quoted by M. Fuad Kftpriild, op. cit.). 

In Istanbul he endowed a fountain; in the village 
of Muslim near Edime, he endowed a mosque and a 
mu c ollitn-hkdn« with 100,000 akte s and the income 
from twenty shops in Edirnc (M. T. Gdkbilgin, 
Edinu vc pd?a. livast, Istanbul 19321 506-7). 

bibliography : in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see J. H. Mordtrnaim’s valuable review 
of R. Tschudi's edition of the A$af-ndtnc in 
/.DWG, Ivi (t 9 ii), 599*803. (C. H, Imber) 

LlTJTl al SAYYID, Ahmad, Egyptian 
scholar, statesman and writer, born in tho vil¬ 
lage of Barfcayn, Dafcahliyya Province, on 15 
January 1872 and died in Cairo on 5 March 1963. 
His family were rural gentry (a*yif*), and both his 
father, al-Sayyid AbO ‘AH, and his grandfather were 
r utndas. He was educated in the traditional kuttab, 
the government school in al-Mansura, the Khedivial 
Secondary School in Cairo and the School of Law in 
Cairo. The most significant intellectual coutacts 
which he made at the School of Law were with 
Muhammad *Abduh and Hassuna al-Nawawi. 
Haviug graduated in 1894, he entered the legal 
department of the government service, where he 
worked until 1905. In 1907, he became editor-in- 
chief of a new newspaper. al-Qfarida, which voiced 
the views of a number of enlightened and liberal 
a^yin and the party which they founded later in 
1907, the Hizb al-IJmnia (“National Party"). 
Lu|fl's writings in al-Qiarlda from 1907-14 comprise 
his most imporiant and influential body of work. 
From r915-18 he was director of the National 
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earlier use to describe a jester attached to a royal 
or princely court. In other contexts, it is equiva- 
lent to a loose liver, gambler, wine-bibber, and more 
especially, a pederast. The last meaning lends 
colour to the generally accepted derivation, through 
Arabic laww&t, from the Prophet Lot, though 
this has been questioned by some scholars. Another 
less likely source is the Persian word lit, meaning 
"victuals", whence l&ti = "greedy". 

One of the earliest recorded uses of the term in 
Persian is by the 4th/ioth century poet Kis£*! f who 
associates it with the words taz and mehy&e, both 
meaning "catamite’'. Nasir-i Khusraw. writing in the 
5th/nth century, uses the term as equivalent to 
"wine-drinker, thief, whoremonger”, while StizanI 
(6th/12 th century) warns against commercial dealings 
with litis, which suggests that the word was by then 
acquiring its later meaning of "vagabond, wastrel". 
Djalal al-Din Rural (7th/i3th century) and ‘Ubayd 
Zak/ini (flth/i-jth century), however, use it primarily 
in the sense of "pederast". 

Probably as a result of the association in certain 
aspects of $QfI thought between loose living and the 
following of the $ufi path (see malamatiyya], ex¬ 
pressions such as liiti-yi Alldhi, l&fl-yi KhudVi, are 
( found with the significance of "generous, manly". In 
current parlance, lull also means "rascal, vagabond". 


Library, but resigned to act as secretary to the 
original Wtrfd of 1918*19 headed by Sa*d ?agl)lfll. 
He soon returned to the National Library, where he 
began his second substantial scries of works, his 
translations from Aristotle via the French versions of 
Jules Barthclemy-Saint-Hilairc. From T925-41 he 
was Chancellor of the Egyptian (Inter Cairo) L'ui- 
versity, with intermissions as Minister of Education 
(1928-9) and Minister of the Interior (1929). In his 
later years, he was a member of the Senate, and on 
retiring from politics, was president oi the Academy 
of Arabic Language until his death. Jlis liberal 
phitosophy was largely the product of his readings in 
Western philosophers and sociologists from Aristotle 
lo Locke and Benthom, Mill, Spencer, Rousseau, 
Comte and Le Bon. He saw Egyptian nationality as 
the result of historical and environmental factors 
which Egvptianiscd all who resided permanently in 
Egypt and committed their destinies to her. Hence 
he campaigned tirelessly against Pan*Islamic, Pan- 
Arab and Pan-Ottoman ideologies in al-Qiarida, but 
granted equal worth to Egypt's Pharaonic and 
Islamic heritages. Rejecting religion as a basis for 
nationhood, ho insisted that utility was the founda¬ 
tion of all political and social unity. He proclaimed 
freedom as the right of both the individual and the 
nation, and followed Muhammad *Abduh‘s advocacy 
of a gradualist approach towards a constitutional 
regime through universal education. By his middle 
years, he was already called ustddh al-dfil ("teacher 
of the generation"), and his writings are considered a 
notable contribution in the formation of modern 
literary Arabic. His autobiography appeared first in 
al-Mufawtcar, Cairo, September-I>ccember 1950, and 
in book fom: as f<iffat (laydti, Cairo 1962. Selected 
editorials from al-Djarida have been published in the 
following collections edited by IsmAMl Ma?har: al- 
M uiUakhabdt, 2 vols., Cairo 1945; Safafrdt matwiyya, 
Cairo 1946; and Ta*ammuldt ft 'l-falsafa 1ra ’l-adab 
uu ' 1 st yds a wa 'l-iditinui*, Cairo 1946. His trans¬ 
lations from Aristotle comprise: c Ilm ol-akhlak ild 
I\ikil»idkhtis (Nieomachean ethics), Cairo 1924; al- 
Kutvn wa * l-fasdd (Generation and corruption), Cairo 
193;; *//»•» al-fabi ( a li-Arisfufills {Physics), Cairo 
19J5; al-Siydsa li-Arisfufdlis (Politics), Cairo 1948. 

Bibliography : the following deal entirely or 
in large measure with Ahmad Lutfl al-Sayvid ami 
his thought: c Abd al-Latlf Hamza, A dab al-maffdla 
al-futfufiyya fi Alifr, vi, Cairo 1961; G. Delanoue, 
Ahmad Lutfl al-Sayyid (1872-1963), in KEF, xxxi 
(1963), 89-103; Husayn Fawzi al-.Vadjdjur, Lutfl 
al-Sayyid tea 'l-shakhsiyya al-Misriyya, Cairo 
1963; idem, Ahmad Lutfl al-Sayyid: usiddh al-£iU, 
Cairo 1965; C. Wendell, Evolution 0/ the Egyptian 
national image; from its origins to Ahmad Lutfl al- 
Sayyid, Berkeley 1972, 201-313. Also to be con¬ 
sulted arc: J. M. Ahmed, Intellectual origins of 
Egyptian nationalis m, London 1960, 85-112; X. 
Safran, Egypt in search of political community, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1961, 90-7; A. Houraui, Arabic 
thought in the liberal age, I 79 ^' r 939 i London 1962, 
170-82; Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid, Egypt and Cromer, 
London 1968, 191-5; idem, Egypt's liberal experi¬ 
ment, 1922-36, Berkeley 1977 » 219-27. 

(C. Wt.NUtLL) 

LUTFIYYA [sec shadhiliyya]. 

LOTI (also La|i, Lawa*a-kar), in current Persian 
strictly speaking an itinerant entertainer ac¬ 
companied by a monkey, bear or goat, which dances 
lo the sound of a drum and coarse songs. This how- 
over appears to have been a late restriction of the 
meaning of the term, deriving perhaps from its 


I luli-bazar or lilff-Mzi "cheating", particularly in 
financial matters. kardan "improvidence, 

wastefulness". On tlte other hand, Itifl-garl implies 
"generosity". 

Bibliography: Amir Kull Amlul, Dastilnhd-yi 
amthdl *, Isfahan 1972. 301*3: idem, Farkang-i 
* a-dneam % Isfahan 1974,690-1; € AH Akbar Dihfchu- 
da ct alii, Lughal-ndnui, vol. Him. 334; A. de 
Biberstein Kazimirski, Menoutchehri, pctte person 
du onxiime siicle de noire ire. Paris 1886, 309; 
W. M. Floor. The Lulls—a social phenomenon in 
I Qdjar Persia, in 117 , xiii (1971). 103-21; idem. The 
political role of the /fl/is in Qdjdr Iran, in Inter- 
disziplindre Iran-Forschung, Wiesbaden 1979. 179* 
89. (L. P. Elwell-Sotton) 

LUWATA [see law At a]. 

LUXOR [see al-u^Or]. 

LUZOM MA LA YALZAM, "observing rules 
that are not prescribed", term commonly used for the 
adoption of a second, or even a third or fourth, 
invariable consonant preceding the rhyme 
consonant (rav f) which, at least in classical poetry, 
remains itself invariable [see kAfiya, iv, 412a, 
middle]. Thu term is also used in dealing with 
rhymed prose ($4&) In later Arabic and Persian 
literary theory the term covers not only the classical 
lusum, but also a variety of other devices which have 
nothing to do with the end rhyme. Common syno¬ 
nyms of lus&m arc i l iult and iltizdm, and several 
authors insist that one finds the terms ta<tmin, 
lashdld, and taclyih in the sonse of luzdtn. 

Scholars occupied with rhyme theory point out 
that the introduction of a second invariable rhyme 
consonant i> rare among the ancient poets; they 
justify the practice by arguing that some poets chose 
to regard the suffix -at of the third person feminine 
of the verb in the perfect, the proininal suffixes, -M. 
•ki, -Aiim, -AtiNkl (implicitly, see Ibn c Abd Rabbih, 
aT'tkd. v, 501). •hum, and -hurrul as kwI [see kAfiya. 
iv, 4x2a, middle] which meant that the preceding 
consonant became rawi and as such had to be in¬ 
variable in addition to these suffixes themselves (cf. 
the explicit statement by the poet Kuthayyir quoted 
by Alihfafch, ffattdfi, 18-19); it also meant that a line 
ending in the demonstrative dhdlika should prefer- 
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ably be followed by lines ending in -lika, e.g., hunt- 
lika, and not, for instance, in bika. They mention that 
adoption of a second invariable consonant was 
sometimes achieved by reduplication of the rhyme 
consonant, and that sometimes the second invariable 
consonant (or the reduplication) was maintained in 
part of the poem only. They do not offer an ex¬ 
planation foT this last phenomenon and seem to be 
unaware of the fact that to*, lain, and nun (less often 
mtm) appear at times to be interchangeable, e.g., 
Jjamdltkifbiiriki (Tarafa, DiwSn, ed. D. al-Khatib 
and L. al-$akkal [Damascus X 395 /* 975 L 86-8), hal- 
lati/fa-fannoH (Kuthayyir, Diwdn, ed. X. c Abbas 
(Beirut z 39 */* 97 *J» 95*6, a*d the lines on P- I0 7 l sec 
also A. Bloch, in AO, xxi [1953]* 2 30 a™* n. 31) 
Poems or fragments of poems ending on -J/at(i), 
- tn;al(i), and -rral(i) arc quoted with special fre¬ 
quency. The question of the origin of the figure thus 
appears complex. Tbc literary theorists begiiuung 
with Ibn al-Mu'tazz (d. 296,^08), Uadi e , 74-5, who 
lists the i*nil (» luxiirn) as one of the ornaments of 
style [ntabdiin, seeBAi>I c and ibn al-mu'tazz and cf. 
Israel Oriental Studies, ii [197*]. 8 <)- 9 o). made no 
serious attempt to clarify the history of the figure or 
to explain to what exteut the luzftin as practised by 
the poets of their own time was related to the 
technique of the ancient poets as recorded by the 
rhyme theorists. This is true also of Abu l- c Ala al- 
Ma'arri (d. 449/1058), even though in the introduc¬ 
tion to his LuzdmiyyJt (a work intended to demon¬ 
strate the possibilities of the figure and a curious 
exposition of the author's views on religion and 
ethics, sec al-Ma‘arr!) ho offers a thorough review of 
rhyme theory: Abu 'MA 13 a seems to suggest that the 
luziim of later poets was largely independent of these 
earlier examples (37, 11. 1-3) and implicitly denies 
that the suffix -hum can be taken as (51, II. 2-7). 
Ibn 'M?ba c (d. 654/1356), TabAr, 519, goes so for as 
to claim that the luzum in the works of the ancients 
was unintentional. 

At a later stage, the literary theorists discovered 
examples of luzum in tlie Ixur'iu, but these do not 
involve doubling of consonants or the repetition of 
suffixes, except in one case (VII, 86, sec Ibn Abi 
' 1 -Isba*, Tahrir, 518; idem, Zhkff* al-Kw'dn, 229) 
which is not valid, since it docs not appear at the end 
of the verse and cannot be considered a rhyme. 
However, the examples from the and the 

sayings of C A!I quoted by Vahya b. Hamza (d. 7All 
1346 or 749 / 13 -t®). ii, 400-r, contain some in¬ 

stances of sadf with identical consonants preceding 
pronominal suffixes. 

For a while after its first appearauce in Ibn al- 
Mu c tazz's Badi' as i ( ndt al-sha'ir na/sah the figure 
received little attention from the literary theorists. 
KuHanic examples and one example from poetry ap¬ 
pear in BakillanI's (d. 403/10x3) I l dja: al-Kur'dn (ed. 
A. S akr [Cairo 1374/* 954 ]» 145*6) in a chapter on a/- 
tarsi* ma f al-ladl'iis, but Bakillani does not mention 
the term i c ndt which one would expect iii this context. 
AbO <Abd Allah Mubanuuad b. Ahmad al-Kh'a- 
razml (flor. second half of the 4th/ioth century) in his 
Ma/dtih (ed. G. van Vloten (Leiden i« 95 J). 

defines 1 *ndt as the poet's following self-imposed rules 
and does not offer any examples. The term seems 
even to have been forgotten for some time, as ap¬ 
pears from the unpublished Mawddd al-bayan of 
‘AH b. Khalaf (sth/nth century) (see AlUON, 
xxxvil [1977], 301 and note, and also I. Kratchkovsky 
in AIEO , x.\ [1962], 34, 108-9): The definition which 
*A 1 I b. Khalaf offers is correct, but as n result of a 
graphic error i c /dh had by this time been substituted 


for 1 < ndt\ this resulted later in the introduction of a 
new figure, *itdb al-mar * na/sah u which found its way 
into several handbooks (see, for instance, Ibn Abi 
’l-lsba*, Tdbrir, 166-7). 

The KhasaHs of Ibn Ejinnl (d. 392/1002) has a 
chapter on the bimd Id yalzam which stands 

apart from the treatment of the luzum in other 
grammatical and rhetorical studies: It offers a wide 
variety of examples, mostly from older poets and 
mostly in the rad^az metre. Ibn Djinnl disregards (or 
does not recognise) some of the rules adopted by 
others. He accepts the nun of the second energetic 
form of the verb as razei (see karva, iv, 413a second 
half) and ignores the tendency of ancient poets to 
consider the kdj of -kumd as part of the xca?l (ii, 
249); he points to unique instanoos of the luxim in a 
poem by ‘Abld b. aI-Abra$ where all first hemistich* 
but one end with the article and in a ra^jaz poem by 
a certain Gh aylan (b. Hurayth] al-Raba'i (M. Ull- 
mauu, U ntersuchungen zur Ragazpocsie [Wiesbaden 
1966], index), where all lines but one end on a word in 
the genitive case which cannot be recognised as such 
because the kdfiya is not a kdfiya mutlaka (see 
KAfiva, iv. 412a first hall; with a view to the case 
ending being pronounced in singing (?), cf. H. 
Birkeland. Altarabische Pausalformen [Oslo 1940]. 
12-3). Ibn Djinnl also notes (ii. 262-3) that Ibn al- 
Runil (d. ca. 280/893) distinguished himself as a 
luzGtn poet (see also AbO ‘Ubayd Allah Muhammad 
b. ‘Irnrhn al-Marzubanl [d. 384/993]. A/u'rf/am al- 
sau'ard*, ed. F. Krenkow [Cairo 1354/1935]. 289, 
II. 9-10), even though he sometimes did no more than 
maintain the same vowel before the ravi when this 
was not necessary, or not strictly necessary. In this 
context he makes a case, though not a well-docu¬ 
mented one, for seeing in the luzum of mutt-allad 
poets (the term generally refers to early ‘Abbasid 
poets, but is also used specifically for 4 th/roth 
century poets) a continuation of tendencies which 
existed in ancient poetry. He is perhaps the first to 
accept as a form of ha&m the use of dimiuuiives in 
the rhyme, ibn J^iianl’s views may not have been 
widely known; his observations on Ibn al-Ruml and 
on the use of the diminutive are also found in later 
authors, but are worded differently. 

In several works inspired by al-RazwInTs (d. 739 / 
»338) T*lkhl> al-mi/Utb [see al-kazw1n! (khajIb 
pimasijkI] and in didactic poems on the badl' ( badt - 
c iyydt) composed between tl»c 8th/wth aud 12th/ 
18th centuries, the term is applied In a wider sense 
than before: one speaks of luzum even 1/ only two 
lines of a poem show an additional invariable con¬ 
sonant (some of the examples quoted by earlier 
rhyme theorists are from poems that do not show the 
lusCm throughout). The same is true, of course, of 
the sa 4 i l , where often there are no more than two 
rhyming clauses. There is also question of luziim in 
internal rhyme, e.g., wa-md htdra 'l-'asala mani 
'kitdra 'l-kasala. ‘AbbasI (d. 963/1556), Ma'dhid, iii, 
306, mentions a collection of mafrlmdi luxumiyya, ap¬ 
parently based on the figure, by Al AshtarkuwI (see 
maivAma, and H. Ncrnah, in JAL, v, 88-92], who died 
in 538/1143 and quotes some poetry from this author. 
Moreover, the figure is no longer limited to the rhyme, 
but involves different kinds of rhetorical games and 
artifices, such as the avoidance of pointed or un¬ 
pointed letters or alternating such letters from word 
to word, the avoidance of labials, the inclusion of a 
certain letter in every word of the line, the use of all 
letters of the alphabet in one line, and even graphic 
devices, such as the omission of connected letters. 
SuyutI (d. 911/1505) credits himself with having 
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invented the term ladyifl to r such devices. The first 
example he mentions, however, is a device which 
involves the rhyme: The rhyme consonant may be, 
for instance, the kd 9 , but the poet imposes upon 
himself to avoid using the pronominal suffixes of the 
third person singular (presumably even in cases 
where this would be permissible, see kAfiya, iv, 413a 
middle). Others do not seem to be aware of SuyOU's 
definition and use taiylh as a simple synonym of the 
other terms listed at the beginning of this article. 

In Persian rhetoric and prosody, the terms »*>i at 
and luidm ma Id yalzam are used, as in Arabic, for 
the adoption of a second invariable consonant in 
prose and in poetry, and the reduplication of the 
rhyme consonant. In addition, however, the two 
terms are used for the repetition of two or more 
words in each hemistich or line of poetry, and for the 
use of internal rhyme. RadfiySnl (middle of the 5th/ 
nth century) denotes the latter use specifically as | 
i'tidl al-karina. Razi (beginning of the 7th/f3th ; 
century), al-Mu'd^am, 386, also applies the term ' 
I'nJt to the use of double juifiyas (e.g., diakdn . 
k^abarlds 9 mdn si par) and points out that most , 
Persian poets adopt an invariable consonant before , 
the Id* of the feminine ending of Arabic words 
without considering this convention as iSi at or 
hi sum (2r 6-17). Some later poets however disregard 
this rule, especially in cases where the kdjiya proper 
is followed by a radlf, *>., a word or particle recurring 
at the end of each line (see F.l 1 , s.v. rkdif for a more , 
accurate description which includes the redif in 
Turkish poetry; we also L. P. Klwcll-Sutton, The 
Persian metres [Cambridge 1976], 225-6, 230). 
Another case of Iiisum, according to RAzI (262-3), 
occurs when the poet maintains the ta'sis, i.e., a long 
a separated from the rawi by a variable vowelled 
letter, throughout his poein (see Elwell-Suttou, 229- 
30, 233). EiSdjarml [q.v. in Suppl.J (//or. early 8th/ 
14th century) has collected a number of poems to 
which forms of lusum have been applied under the 
heading malsurndt in the 10th chapter of his anthology 
MPnis alahrir tta-JakPik aJ-aeh l dr (ed. Mir $3lih 
Jabibl, i, Tehran 1337/1958. nxhi-fd 9 ). 
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MA BA*D At-TABl f A, or MA lWi> al-| ABl e - 
iyyat, a translation of the Creek t<x jiet& Ta 9001x0 
"the things which come alter physical things", i.e. 
metaphysics, an expression which can have 
two meanings, each of which envisages a particular 
conception of that science (*i7« or $ind*ti). It can 
either be a discipline which one embarks upon after 
physics, utilising the results of the natural sciences, 
or else il can be one whose goal lies beyond the 
appreheudable objects which arc the concern of phy¬ 


sics. The two meanings are not mutually self-exclu¬ 
sive, but the first tends to put the accent on the 
role of experience and of knowledge of physical things 
in the search for metaphysical realities, whilst the 
second invites oue to enter immediately into the do¬ 
main of suprasensible principles in order to deduce 
from them the nature and laws governing beings of 
the material world. 

One should note at the outset the two synonyms 
of this expression which denote metaphysics in 
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Arabic: on one side al-ildhtyydi, "the divine things”, 
and on the other al-falsafa al-ulA, “the first philo¬ 
sophy”, a title which ai-Kind! gave to one oi his 
Rasa 3 U (d. Rasd'il al-Kindi al-falsafiyya, ed. 
AbQ Rida, Cairo 1953. i). These two terms were 
borrowed from the Greeks. In Plato, the word 
OcoXoYfccnormally denotes metaphysics; in his view, 
there exists a sphere of the divine (to fkfav), a 
term taken up by Aristotle, who identifies theology, 
the first philosophy and what we call metaphysics 
( Metaphysics , 1026, a 17-18). The translation uses 
the curious turn of phrase c i Im al-ashya* al-ildhiy- 
yit al-kaul "science of divine things in regard to 
definition”, in which katel seems to correspond to 
the element >oytXT} in 0eoXoYtKyj (bawl normally 
translating X6yoq in its sense of definition). Ibn 
Rushd comments in these terms: "Just as the things 
of nature are those in the definition of which na¬ 
ture is involved, so are the divine things those in 
the definition of which God is involved” (Tafslr Md 
bat'd al-faWa, ed. Bouyges, ii, 712). Nevertheless, 
there does not follow from this that God is the ob¬ 
ject of metaphysics, neither for Ibn Rushd, who con¬ 
nects this science not with God but with the exis¬ 
tence of an incorporeal and immobile substance, this 
substance being for him al-tnawdfud fi 'l-fiakika 
kuu'a 'l-dfatvhar "the being in reality" ( ibid 750), 
nor for Ibn Sina, who thinks that God is not a datum, 
but can be demonstrated starting from the Necessary 
Being. Ibn Rushd further follows Aristotle, who 
brought forward the possibility of a first philosophy 
(% npwrr) quXoaotpux) in 1026 a 23, saying that if 
there exists no other substance except those consti¬ 
tuted by nature, then it is physics which should be 
the first philosophy, concerning which Ibn Rushd 
comments thus; “It is equally clear that if there is 
there a certain subsiance distinct from the moving 
substance, this substance which has existence will 
be the first, and the science which one builds upon 
it will be the primordial science (al-Hlm at-ahdam ); 
it will be the universal science and the first phi¬ 
losophy ( Ta/slr, ii, 714). Moreover, for Aristotle, 
beyond the general idea of the divine there are only 
the gods of tie ancient poets (Hesicd) who come into 
mythological cosmologies remote from demonstrative 
philosophy. Commentingon the term GeoXdYOt [Met., 
rooo a 9), Ibn Rushd writes ( Tafsir, i, 251), "Those 
who speak of divine things (al-umiir al-ildhiyya) are 
those who hold forth upon a discourse beyond what 
man can intelligibly understand ( kaldtn «• kharidi^ 
'ainttid ya c fiiliiMu al-insan)" In other words, before 
speaking philosophically of God, one must make an 
intelligible conception, and this is the role of meta¬ 
physics. 

But how should one understand the expression 
"primordial science” which Ibu Rushd uses? AH 
the question is included there. Indeed, metaphysics 
comes before the other sciences because it is uni¬ 
versal and is concerned with the cause of everything 
which exists; should one therefore place it in frout 
of the others in research and teaching, or on the 
contrary keep it back till the end ? One may see here 
merely a difference of method, that of an expository 
procedure starting from principles and causes, and of 
a process of discovery starting from concrete and 
apprehensible experiences. This is al-Farabi's ap¬ 
proach, who tries by this means to reduce the diver¬ 
gencies separating Plato and Aristotle. He accordingly 
remarks in his KU&b al-Qjam' bayn ra 3 ay al-hukimayn 1 
(ed. A. Nader, Beirut 1968, SO) that for Plato, the 1 
most noble primordial substances are those which are 
near to the Intellect and the soul, whilst for Aris- I 


totle, the most worthy substances of this name, by 
anteriomes? and by their value (6i t-taJ 4 il tea 
fatulim ) are the first substances, i.e. the individual 
substances ( al-Haudhir al-uwal allati biya al - 
But the difference arises from what 
Aristotle then says from the point of view of the 
logical and physical sciences, whilst Plato speaks 
from the point of view of metaphysics (fl-md ba<d 
al-fab^a) and theological doctrines (wi-abdwllihi 
al-ildhiyya). Consequently, one can set oneself with¬ 
in a certain science or within another, or start 
from one or start from another, as a matter of in¬ 
difference, according to one's intention. In his 
Falsa/at ArisfH(d!is (ed. Mubsm Mabdl, Beirut 1961), 
al-FSrab! sets forth the Stagirite's thought, follow¬ 
ing the progressive order of his enquiry as ho sees 
it. After the questions of logic, and with the in¬ 
tention of discovering what makes for perfection In 
man, Aristotle studies the various questions which 
concern nature (fabi'a ), the soul ( nafs) and the 
intellect ('«$/). “He must also examine profoundly 
the substances of the heavenly bodies; are they na¬ 
ture, soul or intellect, or are they indeed some 
other, more perfect (aAtnaJ) thing; also, arc these 
substances things which are outside physical specu¬ 
lation? The point is that physical speculation only 
includes what the categories include. Now it is clear 
that there are other beings outside the categories: 
the Intellect acting as Agent and the Thing (sfiay*), 
which give to the heavenly bodies a perpetual cir¬ 
cular movement.This being so, one I>as to make spec¬ 
ulations about the beings which have a more univer¬ 
sal field than those about physics" (ibid., 

130). "Thi> is why Aristotle explains in the book 
called Afa ba e d al-fabt e iyydt that he Is making spec¬ 
ulations and conducting a deep enquiry into beings 
in a way which differs from physical speculation" 

(ibid., 132). One notes that al'F&rfibl admits that 
one can begin by physics, which does not however 
prevent him from thinking (in fact, wrongly) .'hat 
Aristotle recognises the existence of a domain of 
the being which is external and superior to the cate¬ 
gories which, according to him, only concern the 
physical domain. Elsewhere he speaks deariy (r31) 
of a penetrating enquiry into the beings which are 
above the natural things in the hierarchy 0/ being 
(ft ‘I'*>umi]juddt allali fawft al-lablHyydt f\ ruibat 
al-matriiod). 

Ibn Sina and I 5 ti Rushd take up the Aristotelian 
definition of metaphysics as being the science 
of the being as such (al-mawdiud bi-tttd huica maw 
d2*d). But what is meant to be understood by this? 

x. Ibn Sfna’s viewpoint. The basic principle 
is that "the object (mate# ti 4 ) of all science is some¬ 
thing whose existence is admitted (or conceded: 
atnr tnusallatn ai-matedjud] In that science" (S&«/ii\ 
al-Ildhiyyat , Cairo i960, i, 5). It is drawn from 
the Posterior analytics of Aristotle (72 a 20): "If I 
say that a thing exists or does not exist, it is a 
hypothesis". Hcuco if ouc says that the object of 
metaphysics is Cod or the Prime cause (Mnstibbib 
al asbdb), this is only an hypothesis which must be 
verified by means of another science. Now there is 
no other science, necessarily more particular than 
metaphysics, which is able to guarantee the existence 
of such-and-such an object. The inaudii t of a science 
is the object couceruing which this science conducts 
an enquiry (al-mabfullh f anhu). But since God or the 
Prime cause arc not data, they are on the contrary 
the goal of a metaphysical enquiry (umflub). Ibn Sin 4 
concludes tliat the object of metaphysics is the being 
as such which is implied by every lienee, by every 
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question, by every thought and by every speech tit- ' 
terance libuf., 30): it is the quid (wa), the "that 
which" (<i//.»44i) and the thing (s Ijfiy*). It does not 
have to be vouched for, since it is the thing itself 
which vouches lor everything, or it is by means of 
it that one vouches for what one vouches for. This 
being as such can be divided, without one needing 
recourse to any category, in several wavs: these divi¬ 
sions of it are like intrinsic accidents (fen ’l-'au’tirid 
al‘h]ifo$a), whilst divisions according to categories 
are like kinds (ta ’/-mired 4 ). It can thus be divided 
in one and in multiples (al-vabld - aJ-ka(hir), in 
force and in action (kuti’wa - /»*/), in universal 
and particular (kulll • djuz'l), in what is eternal 
and what arises from a temporal origin (button • 
mukdath), in what is completed and what is in¬ 
complete (tdmm • in cause and effect ( e i//<i- 

ma'lul) and in possible and necessary (mnmMn - 
txddiib). This list has been made up from the meta¬ 
physics of the £ 4 i/d > (i, 13) and from the Kudb al • 
Nadia! (ed. §abrl al-Kurdl, 1938. 199). The last 
pair of oppositions in this division will mark out 
the Avicennan ontology through the distinction of 
the Being necessary by itself (uxi<Hib al-wu 4 j,Hd bi - 
4 hatihi), which is to be identified with God, and the 
being possible by itself (tnumkm tU-wudjiid bi-<lhd!ihi), 
necessary by something outside of itself, i.e. the 
being of the universe. Consequently, starting from 
this general ontotogy, I bn SInA explains the origins 
of various beings, first of all the henvenly ones 
(intellects, spheres, souls of the spheres) by a process 
of emanation (fayd). as far as the Intellect acting 
as Agent, the intellect of the sphere of the moon; 
and then of the sublunary world, which is made 
out of material dements by a progression from 
minerals to man, thanks to the shapes received 
from the Intellect acting as Agent which is Wdhib 
al'fuwar (Datorjorniarum). Thanks to reason, man is 
capable of returning to God, to such a point that 
God is, is the KtiriAn says (LVII, 3J, the First and 
the Las:. From the domain of metaphysics, one passes 
on to that of connection with the heavens, then with 
physics, by a descending movement; then, beginning 
with connection with minerals, one passes on to that 
with plants, and from animals to that with the soul, 
as far as the rational soul, by means of an upward 
movement which ends up by a mysticism of the mind 
which corresponds in its point of arrival with that 
which was metaphysics at its departure point. I or , 
Ibn SInA, as for Plato, all reality is legitimately 
deductible from metaphysical principles, even though 
the imperfect nature of the human understandtng 
does not in fact allow an integral deduction of the 
universe. 

2. Ibn Rusbd’s viewpoint. This is a case of 
recovering the pure Aristotelianism, striped of all 
Platonic or Neoplatonic influence. Since being is not 
a generic concept, it cannot be defined and appre¬ 
hended in itself, bul only by means of categories. 
Thus for Ibn Rushd, the problem is to know what one 
can say about ii and how one can speak of it. "Aristot¬ 
le’s aim in this book (A) is to distinguish the details 
of the significations to which the names [al-ifsuia > ) 
refer, significations which <mo thinks about in that 
science (metaphysics) and which hold there the 
position of the subject of an art ( manzilai naurf il c 
$ind*a) in relationship to that art. These names are 
those which are uttered in regard to a single thing 
accordiug to different points of view (bi-diikat 
tnubk/alifa). This is why he makes out of speculation 
on the meaiung of these names one section of that 
science ( Tafsir, ii, 475). It is thus that one calls 




everything connected with health "healthy'’: 
balanced temperament, exercise, remedial measures, 
"the same thing is valid for the name of the being 
(mnu’diad) in relationship to substance and other 
categories" (ibid., 1 . 303-4). It is possible therefore 
to have a single science of all the diverse beings, on 
condition that one understands the names designating 
them analogically. This is what has been called the 
analogy of proportionality; being in regard to sub¬ 
stance is what being is in regard to substance is 
what being is in regard to quantity, etc. ‘‘Just as 
the things which are connected (hinsubu) with the 
curative arts fall, on examinations, into one and 
the same science, i.e. medicine, likewise all the 
things which are connected with bciug arc the object 
of speculation in a single science (ibid., i, 307). 
But metaphysics can also be justified by relying 
on the analogy of attribution, substance being the 
first analogue of being; "Thus the name of bciug 
(Innriyya), a synonym of maudiid, although it is 
used of different species of being, is only used for 
each of them through the fact of the connection 
which it enjoys with the prime being (at-kurriyya 
al-dld) which is substance". To be first accordingly 
means here to be the first analogue. "The categories 
are connected with the substance, not iu that they 
are considered to be their attentive cause any more 
than their ultimate one. but In the sense that they 
subsist in it (kd'ima bi/d) and that the substance 
is for them a subject (tnavdti*)" (ibid., 305). Now 
substance is a basic concept and in the measure 
tlmt one accordingly brings together the study of 
being with the study of substance, "since it has been 
posited that for every unique concept there is a uni- 
que science ... there results necessarily that there 
is a unique science of being" (ibid., 309)- Metaphys¬ 
ics. being the study of being as such (Ibn Rus]jd. 
who prefers htiwiyya to tnnxvdjuii, often remarks that 
its object is al-huwiyya bi-md hiya kuanyya), ought 
probably tn contain within itself all the aspects of 
being. Nevertheless, being in the shape of the acci¬ 
dent (bi’l- € ara 4 ) and being in thought (fi 'l-fikr) 
are two defective entities (ndtiifatlii*). The aim of 
metaphysics is to examine "the real being which exists 
outside the soul" and It is "the substance which is 
the basic principle of this being" ( nl-djauhar huwa 
tnabia 3 ha^hiki ‘I’huxeiyya). This conforms to the Im¬ 
portance which the substance assumes basically in 
metaphysical speculation (cf. ibid., iii, 1402). Be¬ 
ginning by the study of substances which are appre- 
heudable by the sense and arc mobile and corruptible, 
and then of substances which have these same charac¬ 
teristics except that they are incorruptible (the 
heavens), Ibn Kuslirt hopes to arrive, with Aristotle, 
at a substance which is not apprehendable by the 
senses, is incorruptible and is immobile, the Prime 
Mover, the cause of all the movements of the universe. 

Ibn Ku^bd thus carries beyond the apprehendable 
world an idea of substance which he has drawn 
from physics and which seems to him to be the basis 
ol all existence: ail that exists is substance, an 
exact rorresjx^ndence here Mow. Ibn SIna, on the 
contrary, thinks that substance, like all other cate¬ 
gories, must receive the quality of existence in 
order to exist, and that it can only receive exist¬ 
ence by acquiring quantity, quality and all the other 
categories, for a substance which had neither quan- 
tit y, quality and so forth, would be nothing. So it 
cannot in itself be taken os the first analogue or 
the representative of being conceived as existence. 
For Ibn SIna, the Necessary being is not a substance 
sinco it exists by itself, the Kayyiim of the Isur’an 
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(II, 255, III, 2). On the other side, w« have seen 
that the problem for the metaphysician 19 to know 
who established the existence of its object. I bn Slni 
believes that this object, being implied in all sciences, 
does not reed be to vouched for by one of them. More¬ 
over, it is for metaphysics to provide the role of 
supplying the other sciences with the basis of their 
object. Ibn Rushd criticises this viewpoint, but by 
relying on his own one, namely that the first philos¬ 
ophy poses the question to itself about substance 
as the first analogue of being. "Ibn Sln 5 , believing 
in the truth of the doctrine which does not want any 
of the sciences to set forth its own principles, and 
taking that simplicity, believes that it is the task 
of the person who concerns himself with the first 
philosophy to give a clear exposition of the existence 
of substance apprehendablc by the senses, eternal 
or uot. He say that the natural scientist posits by 
hypothesis that nature exists (yada'u tt-ad*®* »in#u1 
'l-fabi'a tnaw&iida) and that the scholar of divine 
science is the one who gives the demonstrable proof 
of its existence" ( Tafsir , hi, 1423-4). Ibn Rushd 
then replies! "Yes, the specialist in the first phi¬ 
losophy seeks for the principles of substance as sub¬ 
stance and sets forth clearly that the separateness 
of substances is the principle of the physical sub¬ 
stance. But in making clear this search, he constantly 
calls for (ynf<Wi>t<) what physics clearly sets forth, 
whether in regard to the substance which can be ge¬ 
nerated and is corruptible, in the first book of the 

Physics (189 B 30-191 b 34), where it is demonstrated 
that it is made up of matter and form, or whether in 
regard to the eternal substance, in Book viii (260 
a 20 <f.), where it is set forth that the driving force 
of that substance is stripped of all matter. Then 
he dearly lays down that the principles of the 
substance which are neither the Universal ideas (nl- 
kuttiyy&i) uor the Numbers (at-a'ddd) [of Plato]" 
(ibid., 1424-5)- One should mention a final diver¬ 
gence between the two philosophers. Ibn Rushd notes 
that Aristotle, in the tenth book of the Metaphysics, 
has an enquiry into the unit, the multiple, the iden¬ 
tical (hutivt hurra), the similar, the opposite and in¬ 
to still further notions "which bring out the general 
concomitants (al-lawahrk al-*dmtra) of the being as 
such" ( Ta/sir , iii, 1403J. In effect, metaphysics is 
a speculation about the being as such and about the 
"things" which arc concomitant with it" (al-utniir al- 
lahika lahu) (ibid., iii, 1395). Now we have seen 
that what is concomitant with being for Ibu Ru*bd is 
the division of being for Ibn Sind. It seems that 
this fundamental divergence holds good for all the 
other oppositions. 

Ibn Sina's metaphysics is consequently open to 
a region beyond the world, the earth and the heavens; 
it makes a mystical system possible. For Ibn Ru*hd, 
on the contrary, although metaphysics studies 
the principles of beings which are objects of other 
sciences, it Is not the foundation of those sciences, 
but their completion. He writes in his Tafsir, ii, 701, 
"Since ... each science only concerns itself with 
studying a certain being which is its special object, 
it is clear that there must necessarily exist a science 
which studies the absolute being ( aJ-humiyya al-muf- 
labo)-, if there were not, our knowledge of things 
would not be completely exhaustive (lam lustau/a tna- 
t ri/at al-ashyd*)' 1 (Tafsir, ii, 701). Furthermore, 
whilst Ibn Uushd scek> for the first cause of the 
movements of substances apprehendablc by the sen¬ 
ses, corruptible or incorruptible, and finds it iu the 
immobile Prime Mover, Ibn SIu 4 sets himself the Usk 
of "making an enquiry into the first cause from which 


every being is brought about by causality (kullu tnau <- 
djQd ma*lQl) in as much as it has been the result of 
causality, and not simply in as much as it is a mo¬ 
bile being (rnnuulfud mtiiafiatrik) or a quantifiable 
being (mawdiud mtdakammim) (SJiifP, Ildhiyydt, i, 
14). But there is a problem there; it is not possible 
for metaphysics to speculate on causes in as much 
as they are cause* simplicity (aJ-<wM6 bi-ma hiya 
asbdb mufldfa), in the first place because this science 
treats of notions" "which do not raise the question 
of proper accidents owed to these causes as such, 
such as the notions of universal and particular, of 
act and capability, of possibility and necessity" 
(ibid., 7); and then because the science of causes 
taken simplicity presupposes that the existence of 
causes has been established for the things which 
have a cause (it&bdt ai-asbdb li ‘1-umUr dhe.wdt al- 
asbdb). Ibu STna adopts here a very clear view of 
the problem of causality: it is not sufficient for 
the existence of a cause to be demonstrated in the 
eyes of reason. The existence of causes and effects 
is not proved by an intuition of causality; it comes 
from the division of being into the necessary and 
the possible. The first cause is thus the being nec¬ 
essary by itself. This is why there exists a being 
necessary so that all other beings have causes, since 
the?e exist even at the time when they are only pos¬ 
sibilities. Now if one adopts as the point of depar¬ 
ture experience of things apprehendable by the senses, 
all the causes that one will find arc at the same 
time effects. One would not therefore be able, by 
tracing back the series of cause-cffccts, to reach 
the firs', cause, whether one went back infinitely or 
whether one came to a stop, os did Aristotle in his 
search for the Prime Mover, by an arbitrary decision: 
(ivxyxrj gttjvoci! On this point, Ibn SIna has set 
forth a highly original idea iri his I ska/tit (ed. Sulay- 
mfin Dunya, Cairo 1958. iii. 4 S 4 ' 5 ). It concerns 
the position of the cause which is not an effect, in 
relation to the series of cause-effects. If it forms 
part of their ensemble (djumJa), it is necessarily an 
extreme limit (taraf). But if one takes a series made 
into a hierarchical chain (silsila tnurattiba) of causes 
and effects which is made up only of cause-effects, 
"there is a need for an external cause for this en¬ 
semble, but undoubtedly in continuity with it in 
regard to limit (ihttidjal Hi f Site khdridia t anhd, 
likumahd tattafilu brhd . . \araj °»)’\ Ibn Sinii 
envisages the rase- where tin* succession is infinite, 
and then the cause-cffccts would form ail infinitely 
limited ensemble. This ensemble is the universe; 
Cod is its "limit”, but He is exterior to it. On the 
contrary, Ibn Rusljd's Prime Mover is probably at the 
peak of the hierarchy of substance, but it is a sub¬ 
stance and forms part of the world of substances. 
Just as metaphysics finishes off the sciences, likewise 
God supports the universe like the keystone of an 
arch. 

Uibliography: Given iu the article. 

(R. Arnold*.*) 

MA CHUNG-YING (Matthews' Chinese-English 
Dictionary. Revised American Edition 1969, charac¬ 
ters nos. 4310, 1505, 7489). also known as Sa ssu- 
linc, or "Little Commander" (fraIs an affectionate 
diminutive used in colloquial Kansu Chinese—sec 
the Hsin-Hua tzu-tien, Peking 1971, 124; Ssu-ling: 
see Matthews', 110s. 5585, 4043), the youngest and 
best-known of the five Chinese Muslim war¬ 
lords comprising the "Wu Ma” clique which 
controlled much of Northwest China during the 
latter half of the Republican Period (19x1-49). 

Little is known of Ma Chung-yiug’s early years. 
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He was bom at Liiihsia (formerly Hochow) in south- , 
eastern Kansu, ca. 1910 (there is a contradiction 
in the Biographical dictionary of Republican China, 1 
which holds that Ma was born in 1911. but that he : 
became a junior officer in 1926 "at the age of seven- | 
teen”; op. cit., 463, col. 1). Little is known of Ma*s 
immediate family, but it is clear that he shared ! 
the same paternal grandfather as the Kansu-Chinghai I 
warlords Ma Pu-ch'ing {Matthews', nos. 4310. 1 
5363, 1168) and Ma Pu-fang [Matthews', nos. 4310, | 
5363,1815), and that he was thus a scion of the power- , 
ful Ma family of Pieh-tsang, a small village some 30 
km. west of Lintaia (Mei, cp.cit. in Bib!., 660). j 
Ma Chung-ying was also distantly related to the , 
Kansu-Ninghsia warlords Ma Hung-k'uei [Matthews', . 
nos. 4310, 3386, 3651) and Ma Hung-pin [Matthews’, 
nos. 43x0, 2386, 5259), the most powerful represen- j 
tatives 0/ the Ma family of Han-chia-chi, a large 
village some 23 km. south-west of Linhsia. Together 
these five Hui warlords were to become famous—or 
infamous—as the "Wu Ma" Northwestern Muslim 
clique. 

Ma Chung-ying first entered military service 
during 1924 when, at about the age of fourteen, he 
joined the local Muslim militia. One year later, in 
August 1925. troops of the "Christan General”, Feng 
Yti-hsiang, invaded Kansu. The invading forces, 
under the command of Feng’s subordinate Liu Yii-fen, 
formed a part of the Northwest Army, more common¬ 
ly known as the First Kuominchiin ("National 
People's Army”), a vast rabble which is estimated 
to have numbered in excess of roo.ooo men during 
the late summer of 1925. Feng intended, through 
his subordinate Liu, to colonise large tracts of 
Kansu with Kuominchiin soldiers; he also intended 
to finance his struggle against the Northeastern 
warlord Chang Tse-lin with taxes raised and opium 
cultivated m the Northwest. Not unnaturally, 
these aims found httie favour with the people of 
Kansu, Kinghsia and Chinehai; nor were the local 
warlords much inclined to support Feng Yu-hsiang. 

In 1926, one year after the Kuominchiin invasion 
of Kansu, Ma Chung-ying received his first com¬ 
mission as an officer in the forces commanded by one 
of his uncles, Ma Ku-chung (Boorman und Howard, 
op. cit. in Bibl., 463). During the same year, Liu Yti- 
fen, who was in occupation of the provincial capital 
at Lanchow, was attacked by a combination of local 
warlords from eastern Kansu (Sheridan, op.cit. in 
Bibl., 195-6). Fighting was prolonged and severe, 
but the Muslim warlords of western Kansu seem to 
have remained aloof, from the struggle, and Liu 
eventually succeeded in reimposing Kuominchiin 
rule on the province. During his conflict, Ma Chung- 
ying, still only sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
is said to have "laid siege to and captured Linhsia 
on his own Initiative" (Boorman and Howard, ibid.). 
Liu Yii-fen ordered troops under the command of 
Ma Lin (a great-uncle of Ma Chung-ying) to recapture 
Linhsia, but the young soldier easily defeated them, 
winning for himself a reputation as a military 
strategist and the nickname "Little Commander". 
Ma Chung-ying's triumph was short-lived, however, 
for his uncle and commanding officer Ma Ku-chung 
had not ordered the occupation of Linhsia, and he 
dismissed his nephew for insubordination. The 
"Little Commander" learned this lesson well; he 
withdrew to the Siniug area of Chinghai and began 
to build up bis own forces. 

The Kuominchiin "pacification" of Kansu left 
large areas of the province devastated, but failed 
to break the rebellious spirit of its people. In 1927 
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north-western Kansu was racked by a violent earth¬ 
quake; this, combined with the increased use of good 
arable land for the cultivation of the opium poppy 
and arbitrary tax increases imposed by Liu Yii-fen, 
caused widespread fa m ine. Early iu the spring of 1928 
the patience of the Northwestern Muslims ran out, 
and the staudard of revolt was raised against the 
Kuominchiin by the Muslim leader Ma T’ing-hsiang 
[Matthews’, nos. 4310, 6404. 3076; see Sheridan, 250). 
Ma Chung-ying (who according to one source had 
fled to Sining, together with a group of his followers, 
because of an illicit affair with a young Mnslira Rirl 
from a strictly orthodox family; see Ekvall, op cit. 
in Bibl., 946) rapidly became involved in this revolt 
against the Kuominchiin. The city of Linhsia, which 
remained in Kuominchiin hands, was besieged three 
times by Muslim forces. Robert Ekvall, an American 
who travelled through south-eastern Kansu at this 
time, records that "The revolt had by this time 
assumed all the aspects of a holy war. Chanting 
prayers, forty or fifty thousand fighters went into 
battle with fanatical real . . . the young rebel leader 
Me. Chong-ing (sic) seemed to bear a charmed life 
and by his reckless courage gained the utmost in 
obedience and devotion from his ruffian troops. 
The Chinese (i.c. the Kuominchiin) were panic- 
stricken at the desparate courage of the Moslems, 
but eventually, by machine-gun fire and light artille¬ 
ry, proved superior" (Ekvall, 946-7). The Kuomin- 
cliUn was unable, however, to crush the Muslim 
revolt entirely; no sooner had the rebellion been 
suppressed in one area, than it broke out afresh in 
another. By September 1928 over 100,000 people 
had died 'Sheridan, toe. cit.). Antl-KuoroinchUn 
feeling amongst the Muslims gradually gave way to 
racial hostility against all Han Chinese. On 14 
February 1929, about 20,000 Muslims forced their 
way into Tar gar, a city of some 5,000 families in 
western Kansu. An American eyewitness described 
the scene a* follows: "[The Muslims] forced an 
entrance by ladder over the north wall. Immediately 
by they began to murder the Chinese in the most 
brutal way, cutting over the head with swords ... 
The Muslims were in the city only about two hours, 
but during that time the official figures show more 
than 2,ooo killed, 700 wounded, and $ 2,000,000 da¬ 
mage" (Sheridan, 231). Kuominchiin reprisals 
against the Muslims were equally bloody. According 
to American diplomatic reports (see Sheridan, ibid.), 
the ravages of war and (amine reduced people to 
cannibalism; between 1926 and 1929 as many a 
2,000,000 people may have died. One casualty was 
Ma Chung-ying’s father, who was executed on the 
orders of Liu Yii-fen in the winter of 1929 (Boorman 
and Howard, ibid.). 

In 1929 Ma Chung-ying, his position strengthened 
by several victories over the forces of the Kuomin¬ 
chiin, approached the Nationalist leader Chiang 
Kai-shek with a request that his private army should 
be recognised as a Kuomintang frontier unit. At about 
this time, Feng Yu-hsiang declared himself indepen¬ 
dent of the National Government at Nanking; as 
a result of this, Ma Chung-ying^s distant relative 
Ma Huug-k’uci, the strongest of the "Wu Ma" clique, 
declared in favour of the nationalist cause. Ma Chung- 
ying wcut to Nanking, where he enrolled briefly 
at the military academy. In 1930 he returned to 
Kansu where he was appointed garrison commander 
at Kanchow (Changyeh) in the far north-west, near 
the frontier of Sinkiang [q. ti.]; from here he con¬ 
trolled a small fief, including the towns of Suchow 
and An-hsi, which "freed him from any financial 
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worry and allowed him to prepare his army for an 
expedition to Sinkians” (Nyman, op. cit. in Bibl., 
roi). Before striking out into Singkiuug, however, 
Ma seems to have made another bid to extend his 
personal power baso in Kansu. Once again he met 
with failure, this time at the hands of his uncle Ma 
Pu-fang (Norms, op. at. in Bibl., 41). 

In 1930 Sinkiang, China's largest province, was 
under the control of Chin Shu-jen, an avaricious 
and incompetent warlord from Kansu; over 90% of 
Chin’s subjects were Muslims, but the Han Chinese 
warlord seems to have nurtured a fierce hatred for all 
Muslims, whether of Hui or Turkic ethnic origin. 
Chin's anti-Muslim sentiment may well have derived 
from the various Hui risings in Kansu; certainly, 
when a combination of famine and war drove starving 
Han Chinese refugees to flee from his native Kansu 
to Sinkiang in the late 19*0$, Chin welcomed then, 
with open arms. Less than 200 km from the north* 
western frontier 0/ Ma Cbung-ying’s fief in Kansu 
lay the ancient oasis city of Komul (Komul fa.y. in 
Suppl.l). When Cnin Shu-jen seized power in Sinkiang 
during 1928, Komul (Chinese name Hami) was still 
a semi-independent state, ruled by the aged monarch 
Maksud Shah, the last autonomous Kfaftnate m 
Central Asia. When Maksud died of old age in 1930, 
Chin Shu-jen, who held the heir-apparent hostage 
in Urumchi, the provincial capital, announced the 
abolition of the KfjSnate and its full absorption 
within China. Chinese officials took over the ad¬ 
ministration of Komul, and Chin began to settle 
Han Chinese refugees from his native Kansu on 
arable land expropriated from tho indigenous Uyghur 
fa.r.J farmers. Local unrest grew rapidly, and in 1931, 
following the abduction of a local Muslim girl by a 
Han Chinese tax collector, open rebellion broke out. 

One of the leaders of the Komul revolt, a Uyghur 
railed Yulbars Khin fa.tr.] travelled to Suchow in 
north-eastern Kansu where he met Ma Chung-ying 
(now officially Commander of the 36th Division of 
the Kuomintang, though Yulbars comments that 
there were so many Mas in this force that it was 
commonly called the Machia-chSn, or "Ma House¬ 
hold Army"; see Yulbars, op. cit. in Bibl., 87-8). 
Ma agreed to enter the fray, ostensibly to help his 
Uygktir co-religionists and in 1931 he led his troops 
into Sinkiang in an open challenge to Chin Shu-jen. 
Ma was wounded during the autumn, and withdrew 
temporarily to Kansu to recuperate. In August 
1932 Ma’s troops again entered Sinkiang. Initially, 
they cooperated with the Uyghurs in their struggle 
against Chin Shu-jen. Ma’s crack cavalry units, 
generally considered to have been amongst the best 
troops in China, fought their way to the outskirts 
of Urumchi before being repulsed by White Russian 
mercenaries unde.* the command of Chin Shu-jen 
(see Wu, op. cit. in Bibl., 73 _ *oo); meanwhile, Uygtjur 
forces under Yulbars I 2 j 5 ri and ]<bodjo Niy 3 t 
Hadjdjl took control of the greater part of southern 
Sinkiang, and an "East Turkestan Republic” was 
proclaimed at Ka&lighai fa.v.]. 

In April 1933 the incompetent Chin Shu-jen was 
ousted by Sheng Shih-ts’ai, his Chief-of-Staff. 
The new warlord, whose home province was Liaoning 
in the far Northeast, enjoyed the support of a group 
of some 3,000 battle-hardened Manchurian troops 
who bad been driven into Siberia by the invading 
Japanese and repatriated to Sinkiang by the Soviet 
authorities. During the remainder of 1933, Ma Chung- 
ying's forces made two further attempts to take 
Urumchi, and despite judicious use of his White 
Russian and Manchurian troops, Sheng was forced 


to appeal to the Soviet Union for aid. In January' 
1934, Soviet military units entered Sinkiang and 
attacked Ma Chung-ying’s cavalry with aeroplanes 
and, apparently, poison gas. The Muslim warlord 
was forced Jo fall back on Turfan, but instead of 
withdrawing to his old base in north-eastern Kansu 
he took the decision to try and hold southern 
Sinkiang. 

This decision brought the ICansu Muslims into 
direct conflict with the Uygljur Muslims of Sinkiang, 
their erstwhile allies. There had been indications 
of such a split for some time; as soon as fighting 
on the northern front had become bogged down be¬ 
fore Urumchi, units of Ma's forces had advanced 
into the Tarim Basin where his troops "aroused 
the antagonism of the Turki natives by looting 
and plundering” (Boorman and Howard, 464). It 
rapidly became clear to most of the Uyghur popula¬ 
tion (though notably not to Yulbars) that Ma was 
just another Kansu warlord, and not the saviour 
of the Muslims of Sinkiang they had hoped for. 
(There was never any question of Ma being viewed 
as a *rahdi. and there seems to be no reason for 
assuming that he considered himself as such. Nyman. 
101-3, is certainly mistaken in suggesting this.) 
The retreating Ma Chung-ying fell back or K.1shE&ar, 
where he destroyed the nascent Islamic “East 
Turkestan Republic ”: he then transferred command 
of his forces to his brother-in-law, Ma Hu-shan 
{Ufa If belts', nos. 4310, 2161, 5630), and, in a move 
which still remains shrouded in mystery, crossed 
the frontier into the Soviet Union during July 1934. 
His brother-in-law, Ma Hu-shan, went on to occupy 
the whole of the southern rim of the Tarim Basin; 
here, as the "Commander-in-Chief of the 36th 
Division of the Kuomintang", Ma established a 
strange Hui-ruled fief on the borders of Tibet, 
Ma Hu-shan’s statelet, “Tunganistan" [q.v.] was to 
endure until 1937, when his forces melted away 
and he took refuge in British India. 

It is not clear why Ma Chung-ying should have 
deliberately chosen to enter the Soviet Union when 
his military position was far from hopeless—after 
all, he had been driven back from Urumchi by Soviet 
forces. Ma's eventual fate is uncertain; an article 
published auonymously in the Journal of the Royal 
Central Asian Society during 1935 states that he 
“died on arrival at Moscow”, however, it is more 
likely that he was held by Stalin as a weapon in 
reserve against Sheng Shih-ts'ai, the Soviet puppet 
in Sinkiang. Ma may have been executed by Stalin 
at Sheng's request when the latter visited Moscow 
in 1938; certainly, he was never seen again, though 
for many years stories of his imminent return 
circulated amongst both the Uyghurs of Sinkiang 
and the Hui of Kansu. 
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MA HUA-LUNG {Matthews' Chinese-English 
dictionary, Revised American Edition 1969, charac¬ 
ters nos. 4310, 22ii, 4258), also known ma ch'ao- 
chikg ( Matthews nos. 4320. 233, 1171). a Chinese 
Muslim leader and exponent of the "New 
Teaching" who played an important part in the 
great mid-i3th/iqth century Muslim risings against 
the Ch'ing dynasty. 

Ma Hua-lung was born at an unknown date during 
the first half of the I3th/i9th century, probably at 
Cb'in-chi-p’u (Hartmann, op.eit. in Bibl., 14), a 1 
walled city in Ninghsia [f.uj province situated 011 
the right bank of the Yellow River some 80 km. south 
of Ninghsia city (the modem Y inch wan). We know 
little of Ma’s personal background. Po Ching-wei. a 
member of the Shensi gentry who participated in the 
struggle against Ma (and therefore a hostile source), 
states that "Ma Hua-lung's family lived at Chin-chi* 
p’u for generations,", seemingly, Ma came from a 
well-to-do family background, for he was "the 
leading rich man in the area, as well as a person with 
a military title which he earned bv substantial 
contributions to the government”. Furthermore, 
he was a man of considerable political and religious 
significance, for Po tells us that he was "very much 
respected and trusted by the Moslems in Ninghsia 
... [and] ... he was a sweeping influence over the 
Moslems of the other provinces too" (Po Ching-wei, 
Feng-hsi-ts'ao-t'ung-clii, iii, 7-11; cited in Chu. op. 
cit. in Bibl., 346-7). 

In Ma Hua-lung’s time. Chin-chi-p’u, said to have 
been a Muslim centre "for more than a thousand 
years" (Bales, op. cit. in Btbl., 218), and described 
as the "Medina of Chinese Islam" (Wright, op. cit. 
in Bibl., in), indicating a significance secondary 


only to that of Hochow (often described as the 
"Mecca of Chinese Islam"), was a prosperous trading 
centre which thrived on the tea and salt trade with 
Mongolia. Bales, 243, notes that "it was a purely 
Muslim city and no Chinese official was resident 
there. The officials lived at Lingchow" (a small city 
some 30 km. to the north). 

Ma Hua-lung’s lineage is unclear. He does not 
appear to have been directly related by blood to Ma 
Ming-hsin [$.r.] of An-ting, but he was certainly a 
spiritual descendant of the latter. Muhammad 
Tawa«J u< (op. cit, in Bibl., 117) states that he was 
the sixth $haykh of the Nafcshbandi tartfra founded 
by Ma Ming-hsin ca. ii 75 /r 76 r near Lanchow Ma 
Hua-lung's father, Ma Erh {Matthews', nos. 4310, 
1751), the fifth shaykh in Ma Ming-hsin's silsila, is 
said to have died “a lingering death" (Wright, 109) 
at the hands of the Chinese; Ma Hua-Jung was thus 
both a spiritual and a direct blood descendant of 
Ma Erh, the fifth head of the Nafcshbandiyya- 
Djahriyya order in Northwest China (see, however, 
Israeli’s 1974 thesis, 273-324, for an alternative 
analysis). 

It seems that, after the harsh suppression of "New 
Teaching" adherents in the Kansu-Chinghai border¬ 
lands resulting from the defeat of the 1196/1781 and 
1198/1783 Muslim risings, the surviving "New Teach¬ 
ing" leaders moved eastwards towards Ninghsia. 
According to Fletcher (op. cit. in Bibl.. 77 ), it was 
Ma Hua-lung who made Chin-chi-p'u into the fore¬ 
most "New Teaching" centre in all of China. From 
this bastion he was able to exercise an influence on the 
Chinese utnma tar in excess of that wielded by Ma 
Ming-hsin during his prime, for during the three- 
quarters of a century following the death of the latter, 
the "New Teaching" had spread from the Kansu- 
Chiughai border area across much of China. Seeming¬ 
ly, Ma Hua lung played an important part in this 
process of prosely tisation, for in a memorial addressed 
to the Imperial authorities at Peking requesting the 
prohibition of the "New Teaching", Tso Tsung-t’ang, 
the Ch’ing commander who eventually crashed the 
1862-78 Muslim rebellion in Northwest China, 
complained that Ma, who styled himself the Tsung-ta 
A-hutig ("General Grand Mulld ", Matthew s', nos. 
6912, 5943 . 1. 2931). had "sent out people to spread 
this evil religion everywhere". According to Tso, 
1 these missionaries, known as hai-li-fei {Matthews', 
nos. 2014. 3865, 1850, possibly a corruption of the 
Arabic $0fl term khalifa, see Israeli, op. cit., 1974, 
298), were "disguised as businessmen" (Tso Tsung- 
t'ang, Memorials, cited in Chu, op. cit. in Bibl., 1966, 
756-8). In fact, Muslim merchants dominated the 
North China caravan trade, and it is more than 
probable that many of the "New Teaching” hai-li-fei 
were also legitimate merchants. Tso continued: 
"According to the testimony of lately captured 
Muslim rebels, there are missionaries of the New 
Teaching in Peking, Tientsin, Heilungkiang, Kirin, 
Shansi and Hupeh” (Tso, Memorials, ibid.)] it is 
also probable that the “New Teaching" had spread 
across Szechwan (where it was definitely established) 
to Yunnan [f.v.] where it may have played some part 
ia the "Panthay” (fl.v.) Muslim rebellion of Tu 
Wen-hsiu ffl.v.J. 

During the great Muslim rebellion of 1862-78 
[see al-SIn], four main centres of Muslim power were 
to emerge in Northwest China (excluding only the 
Turkic areas of Sinkiang which were either to pass 
under the rule of Ya^Qb Beg fa.v.] of Kd shgh ar 
[?.*».], or to maintain a precarious independence 
under incompetent local leadership in Dzungaria 
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(see Bales, 224, "Sketch map of main Muslim cen¬ 
tres’). These were: (1) Ma Hun-lung's base at Chin- 
chi-p’u, the chief centre of the "New Teaching"; 
(2) Hochow and the surrounding area, a predominant¬ 
ly "Old Teaching" centre under the leadership of 
Ma Chan-so (A fail hews', nos. 43 *°# * 2 5 . 59 ); (3) 
Hsining and the surrounding area, a region of mixed 
"Old" and "New Teaching" allegiances under the 
leadership of Ma Kuei-yuan (A jalikews', nos. *310, 
36x0, 7728); and (4) a region centering upon Suchow, 
described by Bales, 224, as "non-sectarian", under 
the leadership of Ma Wen-yu (Matthews', nos. 43:0, 
7x29, 4x96). (Note, however, that elsewhere [227], 
Bales describes both the Hsining and Sltchow Mus¬ 
lims as being "mostly inclined to the New Sect”.) 
In marked contrast to these Kansu and Chinghai 
Muslim leaders, Pai Ven-hu fa.t».], the most important 
of the Shensi Muslim leaders, was a guerilla fighter 
with no permanent base. Of this plethora of Muslim 
leaders, however, it is interesting to note that in 
the opinion of Tso Tsung-t’ang: "only one man ... 
could command followers from Heilungkiang to 
Sinkiang, and he was Ma Hua-lung" (Tso, Memorials, 
cited in Chu, 1935, 343 )- 

The iuitial Northwestern Muslim challenge to 
the Ch’ing Empire came In Shensi, where between 
1862 and 1864 Pal Yen-hu and other local Muslim 
leaders conducted a fast-moving cavalry campaign 
against the Manchu general To-lung-a. The Ch’ing 
forces scored some early successes in southern Shensi, 
but in 1864 To-lung-a was killed, and during the 
following months the Muslim revolt spread with 
great rapidity across the whole of Northwest China. 

During the early years of the revolt, Ma Hua-lung, 
whose base at Chin-chi-p’u was situated well behind 
the main battle front in sou them Shensi, succeeded 
in maintaining a precarious neutrality (at least in 
the eyes of some local Ch’ing officials, see Chu, 1955. 
345). whilst simultaneously increasing the fortifi¬ 
cations around Chin-chi-p’u and building up the 
armed forces at his command. It was widely rumoured 
that Ma Hua-lung had masterminded the capture 
of Ninghsia city by rebel forces in 1863, but some 
Ch'Ing officials still remained unconvinced of Ma’s 
complicity. Tso Tsung-t’ang. the military veteran 
who was appointed Governor-General of Shensi and 
Kansu in 1868, with specific orders to crush the 
Muslim revolt, had no such doubts. Tso "regarded 
the Chin-chi-p’u centre as one of lirst importance 
and determined to concentrate upon the reduction 
of the Muslims in that area. He had no illusions 
whatever about Ma Hua-lung, but was certain that 
he was the ringleader among all the Kansu Muslims, 
and he determined to proceed on that basis" (Chu, 
1955 , 346 ). 

Tso estimated that he would require five years to 
reconquer Shensi and Kansu; he launched his attack 
in November 1868, aiming primarily to capture Chin- 
chi-p'u, with Hochow as a secondary target. It was 
a savage campaign, with little quarter given or asked. 
Tso played upon the traditional rivalries between 
adherents of the "Old" and "New" teachings by 
giving amnesty to followers of the "Old Teaching" 
who surrendered (a policy which paid off, for in 1872 
Ma Chan-so, commander of the "Old Teaching" 
centre based on Hochow, surrendered to Tso shortly 
after inflicting a crushing defeat on the Imperial 
forces; for his pains he was made a general in Tso’s 
army and went on to play on important part in the 
"pacification" of Kansu); in marked contrast Tso "ne¬ 
ver treated with a single 'New Sect* leader, but ex¬ 
ecuted every one that fell into his hands" (Bales, 280). 


Throughout 1869, Tso’s armies advanced slowly 
across Shensi and into eastern Kansu, driving the 
highly-mobile Muslim cavalry of Shensi before them. 
In early 1870 the Imperial forces arrived before Chin- 
chi-p’u; the assault was to be long and hard, for "over 
the whole plain was a network of canals, all the vil¬ 
lages were fortified, and the Moslems had erected 
numberless stockades covering every approach to 
Chinchipu" (Bales, 243; for details of the campaign, 
see 231-65). Tso built a huge moat and accompanying 
rampart around Chin-ch’i-p'u, and set about reducing 
the Muslims through a combination of bombardment 
and starvation. Ma Hua-lung’s position was made 
critical by his earlier decision to send a large force of 
his followers into Shensi in a bid to draw off Tso's 
armies from Chin-chi-p'u, an action which caused 
Bales, Tso’s biographer, to comment: "Hud Ma Hua- 
lung enjoyed a reasonable talent for geueralship 
along with his many other endowments, he could 
have driven Tso Tsung-t’ang out of Kansu, perhaps 
from Shensi as well, and delivered an irreparable 
blow to the Imperial cause" (247). 

By January 1871 the population of Chin-chi-p'u 
was starving; the defenders had been reduced to 
eating human flesh. On 6 January Ma Hua-lung left 
his stronghold behind the city wall* and presented 
himself, accompanied by a single servant, at the 
headquarters of Liu Chin-t'ang, the Imperial com¬ 
mander. Ma asked that all blame for the resistance 
at Chin-chi-p'u be laid on him, and that his followers 
should be spared. After prolonged interrogation by 
the victorious Ch'ing commanders, Ma was executed, 
together with twelve members of his immediate 
family, by the "slicing process"; some eighty of 
the lesser Muslim leaders were beheaded. Chin-chi-p'u 
was depopulated, and the surviving Muslims were 
sent, tn masse, Into exile or slavery. Tso Tsung-t'ang 
went on to reconquer western Kansu, and by 1878, 
ten years after the commencement of his offensive 
in Shensi, he succeeded in reconquering Kashghar, 
the last major town of Northwest China. 

After bis execution on 2 March 1871, Ma Hua-lung 
became a martyr for followers of the "New Teaching". 
The victorious Ch'ing forces made strenous attempts 
to stamp out Ma's adherents (it has been estimated 
that betweeu 1862 and 1878 the Muslim revolt and the 
Ch'ing reconquest resulted in over 10 million deaths; 
see Chu, 1966, p. vii), but to no avail. According 
to W. A. Saunders, a Christian missionary who was 
active In Kansu during the Republican period, Ma’s 
body was buried at Chen-chi-p’u, but his head was 
taken, presumably in secret, to Hsiian-hua-kang, 
near Chang-chia-ch'uan in south-eastern Kansu. 
When Saunders visited Hsuan-hua-kacg in 1934 he 
found .Ma’s tomb to be "quite an imposing affair of 
carved brick with a kind of ‘Li Pai Sz' (temple) as 
an entrance" (op. cit. in Dibl., 70). Saunders records 
that "worship" was made at the tomb every year 
on Ma Hua-luug’s birthday, a practice strongly 
denounced by local Muslims belonging to the "Old 
Teaching". It is not known whether Ma's tomb at 
Hstian-hua-kang still exists. 

Bibliography : The most important contem¬ 
poraneous Chinese sources for the Muslim rebellion 
of 1862-78 are the complete works of Tso Tsung- 
t'ang, Tso Wen-hsiang-kunz Ch’Uan-chi, 1888-97, 
published together with a biography of Tso written 
by Lo Cheng-chlin, Tso Wen hsiang-kung Niea-p'u; 
details of these works are to be found in Chu Wen- 
djang’s 1966 study of the Muslim rebellion in North¬ 
west China at p. 211. A collection of anecdotes 
taken from the oral recollections of a Muslim 
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multi f who lived through the great rebellion as a 
child is to be found in Shan llua-pVs Shen-Kan 
Chich-yU-lu, in l'ai Shou-i’s 1952 collection, iv, 
303 £f.; this source, based partially on personal 
experience and partially on hearsay, is indicative 
of the paucity of Muslim sources for this period. 
A further useful contemporaneous Chinese source 
is Po Ching-wci's Feng-hsi-ts'ao-t'ang-chi, banking 
1924, the collected works of a member of the 
Shensi gentry who served with the imperial forces 
and was present during the siege of Chin-chi-p’u. 
An interesting, but not always reliable, contem¬ 
poraneous western source is F. von Richthofen’s 
Baron Richthofen's lelUts (. 1870-1872 ), Peking 
194 r See also: H M. d'Ollone, Recherches sur Us 
Musulmans Chinois, Paris 1911, esp. 273-4: Wu 
Tseng-ch'i, Ch’ing-shih kang-yao ("A summary of 
Ch’ing history”', Shanghai 1913. esp. chiton 12; 
M. Hartmann, Zur Geschichte des Islam in China, 
Leipzig 1921; W. A. Saunders, Hsiian Hua Kang, in 
Friends of Moslems in China (Hankow), viii/4 
(1 October 1934), 69-71; W. L. Bales, Tso Tsung- 
t'angi soldier and statesman of Old China, Shanghai 
1937 . esp. 231-65; Muhammad Tawatfu 1 , al-Sin ua 
'l- 1 slam, Cairo 1945; Ma Hsiao-shih, H$i-p*i Hui- 
tsu ho ming ehien-shih ("A short history of the 
revolutions of the Northwestern Muslim people”), 
Shanghai 1951, esp. 1-15 (Ma Hsiao-«hih, a Hui 
Muslim, emphasises links between the Muslim re¬ 
bellion in Shensi and the Taiping rebels); Pai 
Shou-i, Hui-kui rnin-tsu ti hsin-sheng ("The re¬ 
birth of the Muslim people”), Shanghai 1951, esp. 
65-70, Pai Shou-i, Hu i ■m i n ch'i-i (“The righteous 
uprisings of the Muslim people”), 4 vols, Shanghai 
1952, see vols. iii and iv for the Northwest China 
rebellions; Chu Wen-djang, The Policy of the 
Manchu government in the suppression of the Moslem 
Rebellion in Shensi, Kansu and Sinkiang from 1861 
to 1878, Ph. D. thesis, Univ. of Washington 1955 
(the greater part of this thesis was later published 
(see Chu, 1966], but several important appendices 
were omitted from the published version, most 
notably supplement IV, "Ma Hua-lung and the 
New Sect”, which may be found at 343-60 of the 
unpublished thesis); Mary C. Wright, The last 
stand of Chinese conservatism: the T’ung-Chih 
restoration, 1863-1874, Stanford 1957. repr. New 
York 1969, see esp. 107-113 of the 1969 edition; 
Saguchi Toru, J ukachi-jukyu set hi Higashi Toruki- 
sutan shakaishi henkyu ("The social history of 
Eastern Turkestan in the x8th/i9th centuries”), 
Tokyo 1963; Chu Wen-djang, The Moslem rebellion 
in Northwest China, 1863-1878, The Haguc-Paris 
1966; R. Israeli, Chinese versus Muslims : a study 
of cultural confrontation, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 1974; J. Fletcher, 
Central Asian Sufism and Ma Ming-Usin's New 
Teaching, publication unknown, 19 7 M?), 75-96; 
A. Forbes, The Muslim national minorities of 
China, in Religion, vi/a (1976), 67-87; R. Israeli, 
Established Islam and marginal Islam in China: 
from eclecticism to syncretism, in JESHO, xxxi 
(1978), 99-109. (A. D. W. Forbes) 

MA HUAN (Matthews' Chinese-English dictionary, 
Revised American Edition 1969, characters no. 4310, 
2266), Chinese Muslim interpreter and 
traveller who flourished during the Qth/rsth 
century and who was the author of Ying-yai sheng- 
lan (“The overall survey of the ocean's shores"), 
the best-known account of the early and mid- 9 th/x 5 th 
century Ming Chinese maritime expeditions to South¬ 
east Asia, South Asia, the Arabian Peninsula and 
East Africa. 


Ma Huan was bom ea. 782/1380 in Kuci-chi, a 
district of Shao-hsing city, Chekiang Province. His 
home was about 24 miles south-east of Hang-chou, 
and a mere 7 miles from the southern shore of Hang¬ 
chou bay, one of the principal centres of navigation 
in 9 th/i 5 th century China (Mills, Ma Ifuan [see 
Bibl.], 34). Ma Huan probably caine from a poor 
background, though "his derogatory description 
of himself as a •mountain-woodcutter' need not be 
taken literally" (Mills, loc. cit.). Seemingly, Ma Huan 
did not belong to a Muslim family, but chose to 
adopt Islam when a young mau—thus his surname 
"Ma”, so common amongst Chinese Muslims, must 
have been purely coincidental. He must have 
received a good education in Chinese, for "there are 
classicisms in his book, and he was acquainted with 
the contents of Wang Ta-ytlan's Tao-i chih-lUeh 
("A synoptical account of the Islands and their 
Barbarians”, 75 »/i 350 ), of certain Chinese classics, 
and of 'Buddhist books'" (Mills). (On the other 
hand IJuyvendak, in his Ma Huan re-examined. 9, 
describes Ying-yai sheng-tan as being "written in an 
almost colloquial style by an unlearned Mohamme¬ 
dan”.) 

During his youth Ma Huan seems to have adopted 
Islam, and to have assumed the tiu (courtesy-name) 
of Tsung-tao {Midihens', nos. 6896, 6136); possibly 
ns a result of becoming a Muslim ho began a study of 
Arabic and/or Persian, enabling him to become profi¬ 
cient as a translator and interpreter. As a result 
of the acquisition of these skills, he was appointed 
to the staff of the great Chinese Muslim admiral 
Cheng Ho in 8x5/1412. It is interesting to note that 
Ma Huan's appointment came one year before the 
fourth of Cheng Ho’s voyages (816-18/1413-15), the 
first to sail beyond South Asia to the Persian Gulf. 

Ma Huan accompanied Cheng Ho 011 this fourth 
voyage—as with the latter's three previous voyages 
a "maritime expedition" in every sense of the word; 
the Chinese Muslin admiral had under his command a 
fleet of 63 ships bearing 28,560 men. The expedition 
visited various parts of the Malay Archipelago, Sri 
l.anka, Bengal, South India, the Maidive Islands and 
Hormuz in Persia. The young Ma Huan must have 
been greatly interested in the various lands he saw, 
for together with his colleague and life-long collabora¬ 
tor Kuo Ch'vng-li (Matthews', nos. 3746, 1528, 38S6), 
he made local journeys in the various countries he 
visited, and recorded details of his impressions. 

On his return to China m 818/1415, Ma began work 
on a book based on the notes made by Kuo Ch'ung-li 
and himself. In 819/1416 he completed the first 
version of his book (he was to make numerous 
additions and corrections over the years), and wrote 
a foreword and a commemorative poem. In his 
819/14x6 foreword he notes that: 

"1 collected [notes about] the appearance of the 
people in each country, the variations of the local 
customs, the differences in the natural products and 
the boundary limits. I arranged (ray notes) in order 
so as to make a book, which I have entitled The 
overall survey of the Ocean’s shores" (Mills, op. cit., 70). 

Ma Huan did not accompany Cheng Ho on his fifth 
expedition of 820-2/1417-19; he does not explain why. 
In 824/1421, however, he once again voyaged with 
Cheng Ho on his sixth expedition, returning in 825/ 
1422. In addition to returning !o most of those 
countries visited during the fourth expedition, 
Cheng Ho’s sixth expedition took Ma Huan to ?uflr 
and Aden; a part of the great Chinese fleet (which 
comprised 41 ships and an unknown number of 
men) visited Mogadishu and Brava in Somalia, 
but Ma lluan docs not scein to have accompanied 
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this branch expedition. Mills notes that Ma Huan 
probably added sections on Zufar and Aden to his 
book after his return to China in 825/1422 (op. cit., 
35 )- 

Ma Huan, although still a relatively young man, 
probably accepted that his journeys to the Indian 
Ocean were over when the emperor Jen Tsung forbade 
further expeditions to that remote region in 828/1424; 
however, when the lisuan-te emperor revoked this 
edict ia 834/1430 and ordered the ageing Cheng Ho 
to undertake his seventh and final expedition to the 
"Western regions", Ma Huan was once again em¬ 
ployed as an interpreter. 

Cheng Ho’s seventh expedition is better document¬ 
ed than any of the preceding six. We know that more 
than xoo large ships took part in the voyage, and that 
a total of 27,550 men sailed with him. The fleet left 
Nanking in 835/1431, and returned to China in 837/ 
1433. Once again, Cheng Ho and/or his emissaries 
visited Southeast Asia, Bengal, Southern India, 
the Persian Gulf, the Arabian Peninsula and East 
Africa. On this voyage wc know that Ma Huan 
sailed with a branch of the main fleet to Bengal, 
and thence to Kozhikode (Calicut) in South India. 
It seems very likely that from Kozhikode Ma Huan 
was sent, with six other Muslim emissaries, to Mecca. 
Mills has calculated that Ma Huan left Kozhikode 
about mid-836/1452, aud arrived in Mecca about 
three months later; he then spent a further three 
months in Mecca before rejoining Cheng Ho’s main 
fleet at Kozhikode in 837/1433. 

On his return to China, Ma Huan added a lengthy 
and accurate account of Mecca to his Ying-yai sheng- 
Ian. He notes that the inhabitants of Tien fang ("the 
Heavenly Square", a clear reference to the Ka‘ba) 
are "stahvart and fine looking"; they “bind up their 
hands", whilst their womenfolk "wear a covering 
over their hands, and you cannot see their faces". 
He describes tho Haram and the Ka'ba in detail, 
noting that the pilgrims tear pieces from the kisua 
(sc. the mantle used to cover the Ka'ba) as souvenirs, 
just as occurs today. He also mentions the Prophet’s 
tomb at Medina, though his error in situating the 
well Zamzam near the latter rather than at Mecca 
causes Duyvendak to question whether Ma Huan 
did, in fact, ever visit the I.lijaz (Ma Huan re-examin¬ 
ed, 73). An excellent translation of Ma Huan's 
account of Mecca may be found in Mills, X 73 *&- 
To the best of our knowledge, Ma Huau never again 
left China. He continued working on the Ying-yai 
sheng-lan, in collaboration with Kuo Ch’ung-li, and 
the completed work was eventually published ca. 855f 
1451. Ma Huan is thought to have died some nine 
years later. Unfortunately, the 1451 edition of Ma 
Huan’s book has long been lost, and our present 
knowledge of the Ying-yai s heng-lan rests on three 
later editions, all dating from the latter half of the 
Ming dynasty (Mills, 37-4*). 

Bibliography: W. W. Rockhiil, Notes on the 
relations and trade of China tenth the Eastern 
Archipelago and the coasts of the Indian Ocean 
during the fourteenth century, Part 1, in Voung Pao, 
xv (1914). 419 - 47 ; Part 2, in TP, xvi (1915). 
bi- 159 . 236-71. 374*92, 433 * 67 , 604-26; P. Pelliot, 
Les grands voyages marilimes chinois au dtbut du 
XV* siUU, in TP, xxx (1933). 237*452 (Chinese 
translation by Feng Ch'eng-chlm under the title 
Cheng Ho hsta Hst-yang k'ao, Taipei 1963); J. J L. 
Duyvendak, Ma Huan re-examined, Amsterdam 
1933; Pelliot, Notes additiomlles sur Tcheng 
Houo el sur ses voyages, in TP, xxxi (1935), 274- 
314; Feng Ch'eng-chun, Ying-yai sheng-lan 


chxao-chu ("The overall survey of the ocean's 
shores") by Ma Huan, annotated, Shanghai 2935, 
republished Peking 2953; Taipei 2962; Pelliot, 
Encore a profx>s des voyages de Tcheng Houo, in 
TP, xxxii (1936), 220-22; Feng Ch’cngchtin, 
Chung-kuo Nan Yang chiao t'ung shih ("History 
of the relations of China with the South Seas"), 
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Africa in the Middle Ages, London 1972; J. V. G. 
Mills, Ma Huan : Ying-yai sheng-lan, "The overall 
survey of the ocean's shores”, 2433, Cambridge 1970; 
J. Needham, Science and civilization in China, 
iv/3, Cambridge 2971, 492; L. Carrington Goodrich 
and Chaoying Fang, Dictionary of Ming biography, 
1368-1644, New York and London 2976. 

(A. D. W. Forbes) 

MA MING-HSIN (Matthews' Chinese-English 
Dictionary, Revised American Edition 1969, charac¬ 
ters nos. 4310. 4534 . 2735), also known as Muhammad 
AmI.h, a Chinese Muslim leader of the mid- 
22tb/i8th century who was instrumental in the 
development and spread of the "New Teaching", 
a neo-orthodox reformist movement in Chinese 
Islam which swept Northwest China in the latter 
half of the I2th/i8th century, and which played an 
important part in the great mid-t 3 th/r 9 ih century 
Muslim revolt of Ma Hua-lung fa.y.J. 

Ma Ming-hsin was bom at an unknown date during 
the first half of the xath/xSth century at An*ting, 
a small town some 90 km. south-east of Lanchow, 
the capital of the Chinese province of Kansu [f.v.j. 
The site of Ma's birthplace makes it probable that 
he was a Hui (Chinosc-speaking) Muslim, though 
his travels in Turkestan led Hartmann (op. cit, in 
Bibl., 28, n.) to describe him as a native of that region, 
whilst his role as a religious reformer amongst 
the Salar Turks fa.v.J of southwestern Kansu and 
eastern Chinghai has also led to his identification 
as a Salar (see Mary C. Wright, op. cit., in Bibl., 
108). Confusion over Ma's ethnic origins may have 
been further compounded by his adoption of an 
Arabic soubriquet, a practice common amongst 
the Hui. 

Ma Ming-hsin seems to have first come to the 
attention of the Chinese authorities in 1175/1761, 
when he returned to Kansu after a prolonged period 
of travel and study in Central Asia and Arabia. Dur¬ 
ing the course of these travels Ma made the pilgri- 
! mage to Mecca and visited the Yemen, where he was 
initiated into the Nafcsljbandl farina (Tawidu 1 , op. 
cit. in Bill., 115). It seems probable that he returned 
to Kansu via the major Nakshbandl centre of 
Bukhari, as well as through the lesser Nakshbandl 
centres of KS shxh ar [f.v.] and Yarkand. On his 
return, Ma proclaimed himself the "Possessor of 
the True Teaching" (Hartmann, in Bibl., 223, n. 128), 
and armed with a "magnetic personality" (Ford, 
op. cit. in Bibl.. 154) and the prestige naturally 
accruing to And/dji on this distant periphery of the 
Muslim World, he began to expound a heterodox 
form of Islam with the avowed aim of reforming 
the Chinese umma. 
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Wlliiin a short period of time, Ma was expelled 
from his native An-ting for “causing trouble" (Ford, 
ibid.). He went next to preach amoGgst the Salars, 
a Turkic people with a reputation for fierceness and 
independence who inhabit the bills to the south of 
the Yellow River in the ChinghaMvansu borderlands. 
In the Salar hills, Ma gained the support of two local 
muUds Sn-ssu-shih-san and Hu-ma-liu-hu. His teach¬ 
ing, which rapidly gained widespread popular sup¬ 
port, became known as the “New Teaching" (Asi»i 
chiao, Matthews, nos. 2737, 719) to differentiate 
it from the various forms of established Islamic 
practice in Kansu, which in turn became known as 
the "Old Teaching" (loo chiao, Matthew, nos. 3833, 
719, or ckiu chiao, nos. 1203, 7x9). According to 
Hsu (in Bibl., 23), Ma Ming-hsin’s "New Teaching" 
was distinguished by the following characteristics: 
(1) loud chanting of the scriptures, as opposed to th.* 
soft chanting of the old sect (i.c. followers of the 
"Old Teaching"); (a) prayers with head-shaking 
and body movement in dance-like manner, sc. foot¬ 
stamping, hand-waving, and face turning up towards 
heaven; (3) belief in miracles, visions, apparition 
of spirits, and prediction of good or bad omens; and 
(4) the worship of saints or their tombs. 

Until recently, the identity of the "New Teaching", 
though obviously $ufi in inspiration, remained 
unclear (see Wright, 108. together with relevant foot¬ 
notes). Recent research undertaken by Saguchi and 
Fletcher, however, indicates that Ma Ming-hsin intro¬ 
duced to Kansu a sub-group of the Nak&tjbandl tarika 
which practiced 4 & 1 kr ifahrl (vocal recollection) as 
opposed to the d£i*r k&afi more usually associated 
with the Nak&bandiyya. This sub-group, which is 
generally known as the Nakshbandivva-Piahrivva. 
can be traced hack to KhOdia Mahmud Andjlr 
Faghnawl, who introduced the "&hikr of those who 
act publicly" (gjgt’Ar 1 aldttiyya ) to the Nakshbandl 
(arflfa in ca. 715/1313 (Fletcher, Central Asian Sufism, 
79-80). The "New Teaching", or Kansu form of 
Nal^shbandlyya-Piahnyya, seems to have laid 
great emphasis on kar&nuit (thaumaturgic and charis¬ 
matic gifts [see kau^mAt); thus Ma Ming-hsin came 
to be regarded as a saint by his followers. 

The followers of the "New Teaching" sec-m to 
have adopted an agressively militant attitude to¬ 
wards other Muslims. An anonymous government 
official who participated in the defense of Lanchow 
during the Muslim rebellion of 1x96/1781 uotes of 
the adherents of the "New Teaching" that “When 
anyone hesitated to join them, they would all rise 
to attack him, threatening him with sword and 
spear until he gave way. fcven if the rejector were 
the father and the believers were the sons, the sous 
would kill the father". ( P'ing-Hui chi-lileh, Hui-min 
ch'i-i, iii, 9-ro). As a result of this militancy, relations 
between the "Old" and “New" factions grew to be 
extremely bitter. 

The Chinese authorities first seem to haw become 
aware of these sectarian tensions during 1176/1762, 
when leaders of the rival factions in the Salar region 
laid charges against each other before the Chinese 
magistrate. The leaders of both groups were found 
guilty and banished from the area. In 1183/1769 
the charges were renewed, and this time the penalties 
incurred were heavier against the “New Teaching" 
(Wright, 108). It is not clear whether Ma Ming-hsin 
was personally involved in either of these incidents. 

During this period, the town of Hsfcn-hua, lo¬ 
cated in the Salar hills on the right bank of the 
Yellow River some 95 km. upstream from Hochow, 
(the modern Linsia). emerged as the centre of the 


"New Teaching". In 1196/1781 sectarian tension 
in Hsiin-hua boiled over, and followers of the "New 
Teaching" leader Su-ssu-shi-san attacked and killed 
at least forty adherents of the "Old Teaching" 
(Schraui, op.cit. in Bibl, 64). Government troops 
despatched from Lanchow to quell the disturbances 
were defeated by Su-ssu-shi-san's followers, and 
the successful rebels occupied the city of Hochow. 

The provincial authorities in Lanchow responded 
by sending a force of five huiidred men to occupy 
Ti-tac, a small town on the right bank of the Tao 
River some 85 km. south-east of Hochow. In this 
action, the provincial forces scored their first real 
success by capturing Ma Ming-hsin, the founder and 
spiritual leader of the "New Teaching". Ma was 
faken to Lanchow, where he was incarcerated; 
shortly thereafter rebel forces from Hochow, be¬ 
lieved to number upwards of 2,000 men, crossed the 
Tao River and besieged Lanchow. They succeeded 
in cutting tho floating bridge across the Yellow 
River, thus isolating relief forces from Northern 
Kansu, and demanded the release of Ma Ming-hsin. 
The Chinese commandant refused to hand Ma over, 
but took him to the city walls whence he might 
address the besieging forces (de Groot, op. cit. in 
Bibl., 312-13). The anonymous government official 
who witnessed this scene records that “When Ma 
Ming-hsin was taken to appear on top of the city 
walls, all the Muslims who saw hicn from below rolled 
down from their horses and prostrated themselves ou 
the ground. They called him a saint and wept" ( P'ing- 
Hui chi-tuch. ibid.). This display seems to have made 
an adverse impression on the Chinese commandant, 
who "had him killed at once, in order to keep down 
sedition within the walls" (de Groot, 314). Ma’s son 
was seemingly killed with him (Schram, ibid.). 

Ma’s death did not bring about the end of the 
rebellion, but served only to increase the bitter¬ 
ness of his followers. The Chinese troops stationed 
in Kansu proved incapable of suppressing the rebels, 
a task which fell initially to Salar followers of the 
“Old Teaching", later assisted by Mongol troops 
from Aiashan and Chinese troops from S tech wan. 
Some three months after the murder of Ma Ming-h9in, 
Ch'ing troops surrounded the foremost of the survi¬ 
ving “New Teaching" leaders, the Salar tntUUi Su- 
ssu-shi-san, at his stronghold in the Hua-lin moun¬ 
tains. Su was captured and executed, and with his 
death the rebellion came to m end. The Chiucso 
authorities banned the "New Teaching" and in¬ 
stituted a series of bloody reprisals against its 
surviving adherents. An edfet issued by Ch'ien-lung 
after the imperial victory in the Hua-lin mountains 
exhorts his officials as follows: "Of these rebels 
not a trace, however slight, must remain. All in¬ 
surgents yet at liberty shall be hunted out . .. and 
their wives, daughters and babies now incarcerated 
in the provincial capital, in Hochow, in listin-hua 
and other places, shall be thoroughly examined for 
the better realisation of this object; and finally, 
the transports to the pestilential places of banish¬ 
ment shall start with all possible speed" (de Groot, 
315). The Ch'ing authorities massacred whole 
families and clans with "New Teaching" affiliations, 
but to no avail. The “New Teaching" leaders went 
underground, and within three years a still bloodier 
hsin-chiao rising, under the leadership of Tien Wu 
fa.p.) broke out in the Kansu-Chinghai region. The 
"New Teaching" or Ma Ming-hsin was also to prove 
instrumental in the great mid-13th/19th century 
rebellion of Ma Hua-lung fa.t.). 
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Chinese sources may be found in C. I.. Pickens, 
Chinese annals, pp. 30-3 of bis Annotated bibliog¬ 
raphy of literature on Islam in China, Hankow 
1950; this source is especially useful for details 
of the 1196-9/1781-4 Muslim risings contained in 
the Ta-Ch'ing Kao-tsung Shun-huang-ii shih-lu 
(i.e. the official edicts of the Ch’ien-lung period). 
See also Wei Yilan, Sheng-u/u chi ("History of the 
Imperial wars”), 1842, chtian 7 (cited in Ford, 
op. cit. below). For further details, see D. D. Leslie, 
Islam in China to xSoo : a bibliographical guide, in 
Abr-Nahram, xvi (1976), 23 (Section H, "Imperial 
Edicts"). Further primary sources, including the 
P’ing-Hui chi-lueh ("Brief record of the pacifi¬ 
cation of the Muslims", Kansu, ca. 1196/1781) 
may be found in Pai Shou-i, ed. Hui-min ch'i-i 
("The righteous uprisings of the Muslim people"), 
published in 4 vols., Shanghai 1952, of which 
vols. iii and iv refer to events in the Chinese north¬ 
west during the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Secondary sources dating from the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries include: C. Imbault-Huart, 
Deux insurrections des Mahometans du Kansou, 
in JA, ser. 8, vol. *«v (1889), 494-525; J J M. de 
Groot, Sectarianism and religious persecution in 
China, Amsterdam 1903-4; M. Broomhall, Islam 
in China: a neglected problem, London 19x0, see 
esp. 150-x; H. M. d’OUone, Recherche* sur Jes 
musulmans chinois, Paris 1911; and M. Hartmann, 
Zur Geschichte des Islam in China, Leipzig 1921. 
More recent works include Mu Shou-ch'i, Kan- 
Ning-Ch'itig shih-liieh ("A brief history of Kansu, 
Ningbsiaar.d Chinghai"), Lanchow 1936, chUan 18, 
p. 37 ; chiian 19, p. 6 etc. (cited in Ford, op. cit. 
below); in Arabic, Mubaminad Tawlcju*, 
tea ' l-Islam , Cairo 19*5; Pai Shou-i, Hui-hui tnin • 
fsn ti hsin-sheng (“The rebirth of the Muslim 
people"). Shanghai 1951. see esp. 46-7; Chu Wen- 
djang. The policy of the Xfanchu government 
in the suppression of the Moslem rebellion in Shensi, 
Kansu and Sinkiang from 1862 to 1878, Ph. D. 
thesis, Univ. of Washington, 1953 (the greater 
part of this thesis was later published [see Chu, 
1966], but several important appendices were 
omitted from the published version, most notably 
Supplement IV, "Ma Hua-lung and the New 
Sect", which may be found at 343-60 of the un¬ 
published thesis); Mary C. Wright, The last stand 
of Chinese conservatism: the Tung-Chih restoration, 
1863-1874, Stanford 1957, repr. New York 1969, 
sec esp. X07-13 of the 1969 edition; L. J. Schrarn, 
The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibet an frontier, in 
Transactions of the A merican Philosophical Society, 
li/3 63-5. A particularly important source 

is Saguchi Toru’s Jiihaci-jikyu seihi Higashi 
Torukisutan shakaishi henkyu ("The social history j 
of Eastern Turkestan in the x8th/i9th centuries"), , 
Tokyo 1963. Also of importance is Immanuel C. Y. 
Hsu's The Ili crisis: a study of Sino-Rvssian diplo¬ 
macy, 1781-1881, Oxford 1965, see esp. 23-4, and 
197, n. B. The most recent sources include: Chu 
Wen-djang, The Moslem rebellion in Northwest 
China, 1862-78, The Hague-Paris 1966; J. Ford, 
Some Chinese Muslims of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth Centuries, in Aston Affairs, lxi/a N.S. 
vol. v/xa (* 974 ). 144*56 ( for Ma Ming-hsiu, see 
esp. 133*6); R. Israeli, Chinese versus Muslims: 
a study of cultural confrontation, Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley X974; J- Fletcher, 
Central Asian Sufism and Ma Ming-hsin's New 
Teaching, publication unknown, 1976 (?), 75-96; 
Israeli, Established Islam and marginal Islam in 


China: from eclecticism to syncretism, in JESHO , 

xxi/x (1978), 99-109. (A. D. W. Forbes) 

MA WARA* al-NAHR (a.) "the land which lies 
beyond the river", i.e. beyond the Oxus or AmO- 
Daryi [q.v.], the classical Tran&oxiana or 
Transoxania, so-called by the conquering Arabs 
of the ist/ 7 th century and after in contrast to MS 
dun al-Nahr, tho lands of Khurasan [f.v.] this side 
of the Oxus, although the term &hurasin was not 
infrequently used vaguely to designate all the 
eastern Islamic lands beyond western Persia. 

x. The name 

The frontiers of Ma war!’ al-nuhr on the north 
and east were where the power of Islam ceased and 
depended on political conditions; cf. the statements 
of the Arab geographers on MA ward’ al-uahr in G. Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 
iSK> 5 » 433 * 4 ; W. Bartholdi Turkestan down to the Mon¬ 
gol invasion, London 1928, 64 If. The phrase Ma wars’ 
al-nahr passed from Arabic literature into Persian. 
As late as the Qth/xsth century, tfAfi?-i Abril [f.o.J 
devotes a special chapter (the last) to Ma wars’ al- 
nahr iu his geographical work. Under the influence 
of literary tradition, the phrase MA ward’ al-nahr 
was used down to quite recent times in Central Asia 
itself (e.g. by Babur, in his Bdbur-nama, ed. Bever¬ 
idge, see index; by MIrxi Haydar Dughlat later in the 
xoth/r6th century in his Ta’rlkh-i Rashidl, tr. Elias 
and Ross, A history of the Moghuls, London 1895, 79, 
95 ff*. 150, etc.; and by the Uzbek Muhammad Salih, 
cf. Sprav . hnixhha Samarkandshii oblasli, v, 240 and 
passim), although to the people of Central Asia the 
lands in question were on their side of and uot across 
the river. (W. Barthold) 

2. History 

Pic-lslamic Tiansoxania comprised, in the widest 
sense, Soghdia (Arabic $ughd fa.v.), essentially 
the basin of the Zarafsh3n river) and the lands 
as far as the Sir Darya basin, northwestwards to 
J£b w krazm [7.N.I and eastwards to Fargh&na fa.x/.) and 
across the Tien Shan Mountains into Eastern or Chi¬ 
nese Turkestan (on the general concept of "Turke¬ 
stan", Eastern and Western, see tufkistAn). For 
these regions in classical times, see W. Tomaschek. 
in PW, ii, cols. 2804-13 (Baktra, Baktriane, Baktria- 
noi), iii, cols. 2406-8 (Chorasmia). All this was still 
largely an Iranian region, with such Middle Iranian 
languages flourishing there as Kfr^arazmian and 
Soghdian, both written in scripts going back to the 
Aramaic alphabet; Bactrian in the upper Oxus 
provinces of TukhaiistAn. Cagt^mySn, Khuttal(ln) 
and Wa khsh [?.**•], written in a modified Greek 
alphabet; and Khotanese and Tokharian dialects 
in the Tarim basin of Eastern Turkestan, written 
in scripts of Indian origin. In Soghdia, however, the 
strong cultural influence of SIsInid Persia may have 
given Persian a foothold in the main cities at least. 
Nmsliafehl states that just after the time of the 
conquest of Bukhlrl by IJutayba b. Muslim (sc. in 
ca. 94/712-13), the people there used Persian (pdrsi) 
for reciting the Kur’In, though no doubt Soghdian 
remained for some time to come the main language 
of daily intercourse (Ta'rikh-i Bukfydrd, ed. Mudarris 
Rid awl, Tehran 1939, 57 , tr. R. N. Frye. The history 
of Bukhara, Cambridge, Mass. 1954, 48). Just over 
two-and-a-half centuries later, al-Mulfaddasi, 335, 
calls the speech of Bukhari dari, i.e. Persian; this 
must nevertheless still refer to urban speech patterns 
only, for Soghdian lasted much longer in tho country¬ 
side. 
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In regard to religion, no single faith was dominant. 
Buddhism was still in full bloom in Eastern Turkestan 
and still strong in tlic upper Oxus provinces, where 
it was the faith of the northern branch of the Hepb- 
lhalites [see hayAtila] who put up such a strenuous 
resistance to the Arabs in the later ist/ 7 th and early 
2nd/3th centuries, and where Ballsh fa.v.) was still 
a major Buddhist centre; but it had. for some time, 
been waning in Soghdia. When the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang arrived in Samarkand in ca. 630, 
he found the Zoroastriaus completely in the ascen¬ 
dant there and the Buddhist monasteries deserted: 
the restorative measures which he took can only 
have arrested this decline temporarily. For as in 
the linguistic field, cultural pressures from SasSnid 
Persia must have given Zoroastrianism an access 
of prestige and power in Transoxania, even though 
direct SdsAnid military authority did not extend be¬ 
yond Marw (c£. W. Barthold, H isloirr da Tuns d'Asic 
Central*, Paris X945, 33-5)- Manichelsm and other 
dualist faiths were tolerated, and their adherents 
found an especially sympathetic haven in Eastern 
Turkestan and among the Uygfpir Turks, as numerous 
surviving religious texts from the Tarim basin attest; 
as late as ca. 372/982 the tfudud al- c dlam, tr. Mi- 
norsky, London 1937, 1x3, 5 25.13, records the pre¬ 
sence in Samarkand of a conventual house of the 
Manichaeaos. kh&nag&h-i M&natviy&n, with audit ores 
or nigktidpik. Mazdakites arc mentioned ulso in 
Samarkand, and if the followers of the late 2nd/8tli 
<*utury heretic al-Mukanna*, the "wearers of white" 
(see below) were Mazdakitcs (or Manichaeaus?), 
their adherents still persisted at Kifli and Nakhbhab 
in the time of the continuator of Narshahhl Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Nasr (TaVifti-i Bukhara, 88-9. 
tr. 75 )- The Christian presence was strong. A bishop 
is mentioned at Marw in 334 A.D. and there was 
probably one in Samarkand by the 6th century. 
Nestorians, Jacobites and Melkltes were all represent¬ 
ed in Transoxania. When the SimSnid amir IsmiMI 
b. Ahmad [q.v.] conquered Talas in 180/893, a "great 
church" was transformed into a mosque [ibid., 
X02, tr. 86-7). The absence of any one preponderant 
faith meant that there did not exist in Transoxania 
a dominant priesthood as there was in Sasanid Persia, 
though religious scholars [afibdr: al-Tabari, li, 1237) 
are mentioned in Kh*arazm at the time of I>utayba's 
incursions of 93/712, perhaps 2oroastriau priests; 
but resistance there to the Arabs was on grounds 
of local patriotism rather than 011 a religious basis. 

Socially, there was «tu influential class of merchants 
in such Soghdian towns as Bukhara, Paykand and 
Samarkand, which was involved in long-distance 
trade operations with the Turkish peoples of the 
Siberian steppes and with the Chinese. The Arab 
invasions would not seriously hamper these trade 
movements, and indeed, the Soghdian merchants 
eventually found new markets within the Islamic 
caliphate for the goods which they imported from 
Inner Asia. The landed aristocracy of dilikaits was 
dominant in the countryside and smaller towns, 
and the pattern of large estates in Kh*araain. along 
the Oxus channels and their canals, revealed by 
Soviet urchaeology, was probably repeated in the 
irrigated lands of the Zarafshin valley and the 
upper Oxus ones. The local Iranian princes of 
Transoxania mentioned in the sources, such as 
those in rural llik [q.v. iu Suppl.], Shisli [q.&.] 
and Targlidua, und in cities like Samarkand and 
Bukhari, comprised the more powerful members 
of the dihbdn class and bore Iranian regnal titles 
such as ikhshid [q.v.] from Old Persian khzheiyathiya.’ 


"king, ruler"), e.g. in Soghdia and Fargfcar.a. Such 
a land-owning class (which may be called, not ana¬ 
chronistical ly, one of feudal magnates) of dihftdns 
was the backbone of resistance to the Arabs, and 
continued to play a leading social role—eventually as 
an Islanused caste—in Transoxania till the end of the 
Sdmanid period, during which political authority was 
still to a considerably extent decentralised; its 
decline only came with the influx of Turkish steppe 
peoples in the 5 th/nth century and after. 

The Arabs who had invaded Persia and over¬ 
thrown the Sasanid empire penetrated to Tukharist&n 
in 4 Uthm 5 n's caliphate, during the governorship In 
Khurasan of e Abd Allah b. ‘Amir fa.v.J, and al- 
BalSrihuri, Futufr, 408, records, on the authority 
of Abu ‘Ubayda, a plunder raid across the Oxus to 
Maymurgh near Samarkand in 33/653-4. It would 
have been obviously unwise to commit major Arab 
forces across the river until some progress had been 
made against the resistance of the Hephthalites 
in Cisoxani* and until a key point like Balklj had 
been captured (first raided in 32/653, but not fully 
secured till the time of Kutayba, sec balkh) and 
the Oxus crossing-points of Amul-i Shatt and 
Zamm taken. 

In the spring of 34/674 Mu^viya’s general ‘Ubayd 
Allah b, Ziyad tf.v.J crossed the Oxus, attacked 
Paykand and defeated the army of the local Soghdian 
ruler of Bukhara, the Bukhar-Khuda. Yazid I's gover¬ 
nor, Salm b. Ziy&d (61-4/681-3) was the first Arab 
commander actually to winter across the river. Any 
hopes of Arab progress in Transoxania were dashed by 
tho civil wan which broke out in the heart of the 
caliphate on Yazfd's death and the protracted resis¬ 
tance to the llinayyad government in Damascus of 
the anti-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, even though 
the Soghdian cities remained disunited and their 
nominal suzerain the Chinese emperor was unable, 
despite embassies despatched to Peking and appeals 
for help, to supply any assistance. 

It was the great Kutayba b. Muslim al-Bahili 
if.v.J who was the first Arab general to establish 
a (inner Arab hold ovor Transoxania. Appointed 
governor of the cast by al-H xJidU idi in 86/703, ho 
was to enjoy a ten years' tenure of power, spanning 
tbe caliphate of al-WaUd b. *Abd al-Malik, a reign 
particularly significant for the extension of Muslim 
power in both east and west. Kutayba first campaign¬ 
ed successfully in the Upper Oxus provinces at the 
invitation of the ruler of Cagh&niyAn, who sought aid 
against local rivals (86/705). Between 87/706 and 90/ 
709 he conquered Paykand and Bukhara, installing in 
the latter city a local prince Tu ghsh arta as his vassal, 
and received the submission of Tarkhan of Samar¬ 
kand and his successor Qjftrak. Mosques were now 
built in Bukhara, Samarkand, etc., in order to en¬ 
courage the implantation of Islam and the inhabitants 
of Bukhara wore forced to give up half the houses of 
the tnadina or shahrastdn as billets for the incoming 
Arab garrison; but according to Narghakh 1 * 57 . 
tr. 18, I,<utayba had to pay the local inhabitants two 
dirham s a time to attend the Friday prayers. It was 
first iu 88/707 that Kutayba had to repel Turkish 
force* which appeared in Transoxania when the 
people of Bukhara appealed to the powerful Kaghan 
of the Eastern Turks, whose name is known only in 
the Chinese trauscription of Mo£*o; and a further 
Turkish invasion into Soghdia in 93/7x2. at the in¬ 
vitation of the people of Samarkand, repulsed by 
Kutayba in the following year, may be that mention¬ 
ed iu the early Turkish Orkhon inscriptions (Khofo- 
Tsaidam, Kiiltigin I R 39) as the one undertaken by 
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the prince Kiiltigin which penetrated as far as Tdrnit 
Kaplgk, the "Iron Gate" (sc. the present Buzgala 
defile between Kish and Tirmidhl. "in order to 
organise the Soghdian people" (the connection of 
these seems fairly certain, as proponed by Marquart 
and Barthold; cf. R. Giraud, Vampire des Turcs 
eilestes, Its regnes d'EUerich, Qapghan el Bilgd (6 8o- 
734), Paris 1980, 44, 182-3, who also notes that this 
same inscription (Kiiltigin I, E 31) mentions an 
earlier expedition to the Iron Gate under Tonyukuk 
in 701). I^utayba further sent two expeditions against 
Kh"arazm in 93/712, when the Kh W arazm-S^fih 
was killed, although it was long before Islam became 
firmly implanted there (see kh’arazm]. His forces 
also campaigned in the Sir Darvi valley in Ushrilsaua 
[?.t.] and S^Ssh, meeting no resistance from the 
Turks, although the brief report in al-Tabari, ii. 
1276, of a raid by one of his commanders as far as 
Kashghar, on the other side of the Tien Shan, seems 
improbable (see H. A. R. Gibb, The Arab winswn 
of Kashghar in A.D. 7 15, in BSOS, ii (1923]. 467-74). 

The Turks' ability to intervene once more in 
Transoxanian affairs was for a while hampered by 
internal disputes between the Eastern and Western 
Turks, but after 716, a forceful ruler, Su-Iu, made 
himself leader of the Western Turks or TUrgee(j. In 
106/724 he inflicted a sharp defeat, the so-called 
"Day of thirst", on the Arab commander Sa*Id b. 
( Amr al-yarajhl who had invaded Fargh&na, in the 
Sir Daryi basin, and this reduced aggressive activity 
on the part of the Arabs for a decade or two. It is 
from these years, immediately after the fall of 
Kutayba, that there dates the important cache of 
documents in Soghdian, the archives of Dlvistli, 
prince of Pandjkcnt on the upper reaches of the 
ZarafghAn, kept at his stronghold on Mount Mugh, 
sacked in 104/722-3 by the Arabs (al-Tabari, ii, 
1447 - 8 ; cf. A. L. Mongait, Archaeology in the U.S.S.R., 
Moscow 1959, 289-95). In the ensuing years, the 
Arabs, now on the defensive, were pushed back by 
the joint efforts of the Soghdian princes and the 
Turks, so that by 110/728 the Arabs only held 
Samarkand and DabQsiyya. The Arabs themselves 
were divided after 116/734, when the rebellion of 
al-yarith b Suraydi al-MudiSsh' 1 * broke out, 
first in Tnkharistin and then in Transoxania (where 
al-HArit^ allied with the Kagiian ol the TUrgesh, 
Su-lu), lasting for several years. There was also 
much discontent amongst that part of the indigenous 
Transoxanian population which had been converted 
to Islam but which nevertheless found itself still 
liable to pay the poll-tax for the benefit of the Arab 
treasury. 

Arab fortunes only revived under the energetic 
and experienced—he had fought under ftutayba— 
governor Na$r b. SayyAr al-Kinanl [g.p.] (120-30/ 
738-48), who made a generous financial settlement for 
the new converts and for those inhabitants who had 
apostatised from Islam when Arab military control 
had been relaxed and looked like disappearing al¬ 
together, and who brought al-Harith b. Suravdj 
to terms in 126/744. He carried Arab arms into 
Farina again, but spent most of his efforts in 
pacifying Soghdia and in conciliating its people. 
Arab embassies to the Chinese court were resumed 
by Na$r after an hiatus in the period 113-23/733*41 • 
and the regulation of commercial contacts may 
have been one of the motives involved (see Gibb, 
Chinese records 0/ the embassies 0/ike Arabs in Central 
Asia, in BSOS, ii [1923]. 619*22). 

Na$r was forced to abandon both Transoxania 
and JihurAsfln by the growing menace of the l Abb 5 s* 


id daSta under AbQ Muslim [q.v.], and pro-'Abbisid 
governors were installed in the East from x30/748 on¬ 
wards This internal revolution amongst the Arabs 
must have been welcomed by the dikbdm of Trans¬ 
oxania, disturbed at the waning of their political 
and social influence through the increased momentum 
of conversions to Islam. In 133/75©-* there was, 
moreover, a pro c Alid rising among the Arab garrison 
of BukljArA, bloodily suppressed by the new ‘Abbisid 
governor Ziyad b. §Alib al-Kfrua&n [f.v.]. Although 
the Bujshftr-iSjjudA had co-opcratcd with the Arab 
authorities against the insurgents, he was afterwards 
executed on Ab& Muslim's orders. 

Meanwhile, the dissensions into which tho Ttirgesli 
steppe confederation had fallen in 738 with Su-lu's 
defeat in battle at the bauds of the Chinese and his 
assassination by a rival Turkish chief, permitted a 
recrudescence, nowon a scale much more threatening 
than ever before to the Arabs, of Chinese activity 
in Central Asia. In 748 Chinese forces captured 
the Tiirgesh capital of SQySb, in the Cu river valley 
to the north-east of Fargtplna, and in 749 executed 
the local ruler ol £JiS$h for "the non-fulfilment 
of his duties as a vassal". For several decades, 
virtually since the first coming of the Arabs, the Sogh¬ 
dian rulers and the princes of TukharistAn (including 
among the latter the Yabghu, Arabic Djabbuya) had 
boon sending embassies to China appealing for help 
against the invaders. Now in 750-x the Korean general 
Kao-hsien-chih was sent by the Chinese governor of 
Kuia in Eastern Turkestan, firstly ogainst rebels in 
the Pamirs region of Cilgit [q.v. in Suppl.], and then 
into FarghAna. Here the Chinese army, assisted by the 
Turkish !<arluk (fmet an Arab force under ZiyAd 
b. § 81 ib at Athlakh or A(lakh near Talas in 133 / 75 1, 
and was soundly defeated, with heavy losses of killed 
anrl captured (see D. M. Dunlop, A new source of in¬ 
formation on the Battle of Talas or Aflakh, in Ural - 
alMischcr JahrbiUhcr, xxxvi [1965). 326-30). Amongst 
the prisoners-of-war were Chinese artisans who are 
supposed to have taught the people of Samarkand the 
art of paper-making (al-HjaMlibl, iMfdHf almaWif, 
tr. Bosworth, The book of curious and entertaining 
information, Edinburgh 1968, 140, and kachadI. 
This marked the end of Chinese attempts to assert 
their hegemony west of the Tien-Shan; to the sub¬ 
sequent entreaties of the Iranian prinees of Trans¬ 
oxania and Kh»3ra2m for help against the Arabs, 
the T'ang emperors, pre-occupied by succession 
quarrels 755 63, were compelled to return non¬ 
committal answers. Arab authority was thus made 
reasonable firm in Transoxania for the first time, 
since the local potentates 110 longer had any strong 
allies either in the Turkish steppes (the Eastern 
Turkish confederation had collapsed with the death 
of the Kaghan Mo-ki-lien in 744. to be replaced by 
that of the Uyghurs, who were essentially concerned 
with Mongolia and Eastern Turkestan) or in the Far 
East. That the masses of population in Transoxania 
were as yet far from whofly reconciled to Arab poli¬ 
tical and social domination was to be demonstrated 
by various outbreaks of religio-political protest in 
the early c Abbasid period (see further on these, be¬ 
low), but Arab authority was by that time never 
seriously jeopardised. 

For the detailed history of this first century 
or so of Arab domination in Transoxania. see F. H. 
Skrinc and E. D. Ross, The heart of Asia, a history 
of Russian Turkestan and the Central Asian khanates 
from the earliest times, London 1899, 34*89; Gibb, 
The Arab conquests in Central Asia, Loudon 1923; 
Barthold, Histoire des Tares d'Asic CctUralc , 47 fL; 
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idem, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion 1 , London 
1968, 180-96; R. Grom set, L’cmpire des steppes\ 
Paris 1952, 150-72; A. D. H. Bivar, in G. Hambly el 
alii, Central Asia, London 1969, 63-8. 

Under the first ‘AbbAsids, Transoxania gradually 
became integrated politically as a province of the 
caliphate as a whole The first governors appointed 
there by the victorious Abu Muslim speedily began 
intriguing against their patron at the instigation 
of the caliph Abu ’l-‘Abb 5 s al-SaffAh, who became 
deeply suspicious of his over-mighty subject. Abu 
Muslim accordingly executed Sibs< b. al-Mu c man 
al-Azdi in 1 35 / 75**3 at Amul, whilst the fugitive | 
ZiySd b. $Alib was executed, to Abft Muslim’s satis¬ 
faction, by the Iranian dihkdn of Barkath, on the route 
from Samar Van cl to Ushrusana. Discontent among 
AbO Muslim’s own followers after his death at the 
caliph aJ-Mau;Qr‘5 hands in 137 / 755 . discontent 
which came to regard the murdered leader as a semi- 
divine, messianic figure who would return and 
establish a reign of justice (cf. G.-H. Sadighi, Les 
mouxremenls religious iraniem au II • et au III • slide 
de I'htgirc, Paris 1938, 134 H.). united sectarian 
Islamic and non-Islarnic religious dissent with 
politico-social resentment at Arab domination; these 
combined strands made Transoxania a much- 
troubled region in the ensuing decades. The rapidly- 
changing series of Arab governors sent out to govern 
Khurasan and Transoxania (see the list in Zambanr, 
Manuel, 48) were mostly intent on lining their own 
pockets during their expectedly brief tenure of 
power there rather than on trying to bring about a 
community of interest between the Arab central 
government representatives and the local popula¬ 
tions. Several governors debased the local silver 
currency, although it is favourably recorded by 
Marshakl}! that the governor Ghitrlf b. C A^ 4 S [q.v. 
in Suppl.], appointed to KhurSsin in 175/791 by 
his own nephew HArOn ol-RajJjId, introduced the 
useful reform of alloy dirhams, called ChUrifl. to re¬ 
place the old, largely-vanished coinage of the Bukhar- 
Khudas (sec Barthold, Turkestan, 203-6). 

Most of what we know about Trausoxania's speci¬ 
fic history in this period from the advent of the 
‘Abbasids to the rise of the SAmAnids is concerned 
with various rebellious there. lu the caliphate of 
al-Mahdl, ca. 159*60/776-7 and during the governor¬ 
ships of Humayd b. Kabtaba al-TAT and Abfl ‘Awn 
*Abd al-Malik b. Yazid. there occurred the outbreak 
of the KharidjI mawld Yflsu f a I-Barm al-Thakaff at 
Bukhara and in the countryside of BAdghls, and later, 
in the time of al-MVmQn, YOsuf’s grandson Mansrtr b. 
‘Abd Allah also rebelled; such KhlrifljT activity was 1 
an aspect of the general vitality of Kfc.irisyi doctrines 
in Khurisin and SIstin at this period. More serious 
at the time and with a protracted aftermath was the 
movement of the “wearers of white garments” (o/- 
mtibayyi<ta, ispi^h-^dm/sg/in ), followers of the ''veiled 
prophet” aI-MuVanna‘ fa.xu], whose real name was 
Hashim b. IJaklm or ‘AtiU, a former partisan of Abu 
Muslim’s. The revolt, erupting during IJuinayd’s 
governorship, is treated at length by Narshakh! 
(77-89. tr - 65-76; Barthold, Turkestan, 198-200; 
Sadighi, op. cit., 163-86; B. S. Amoretti, Sects and 
heresies, in Cami. hist, of Iran. iv. From the Arab 
invasion to the Saljuqs, ed. R. N. Frye, Cambridge 
1975 . 498-503) It attracted widespread support 
in Soghdia, at Kish and at Nafcjisbab or Nasaf, 
whilst in BukljArj, the son of the Bukhir-fOmrifl 
Tu ghsh ada. BunyAt, renounced official Islam and 
joined the movement. It is not easy to discern 
from the sources the exact nature of al-Mukanna < ’s 


religious doctrines. He himself may have been origi¬ 
nally a Zoroastrian. but his ideas may have come to 
include neo- Mazda kite elements and perhaps even 
Vfanichaean ones: and certainly, AbO Muslim, whose 
avatar al-Mukanna l claimed to be, was accorded an 
exalted, almost divine position. The outbreak was 
suppressed during the governship of al-Musayyab 
b. Zuhayr al-pnbbl (163-6/780-3), but the “wearers 
of white garments’* persisted in the rural areas of 
Transoxania and KJjurAsAn for at least two centuries 
after this. The years 191-4/806-9 were characterised 
by the revolt centred on Transoxania, but with 
I partisans joining his standard from the upper Oxus 
provinces of CaghAniyAn and KJjuttal and from 
KT}"arazm, of Rafi c b. Layth, the grandson of Ma$r 
b. Sayylr. The motive behind this seems to have been 
purely personal, without any religious or ideological 
impulse, and doubtless the prestige of Rflfi°s descent 
from the popular Naar b. SayySr brought him sup¬ 
port. The Arab governor of Samarkand was killed, 
and Rafi e secured help from the Iranian prince of 
Shush, from the Karlufc and the Togijuz-Ogljuz 
Turks of the steppes and from Tibet before he sub¬ 
mitted voluntarily to at-Ma’m&n and secured pardon 
(see Barthold, Turkestan, 200-1). 

Thus intervention by the Turks in Transoxanian 
affairs continued curing the early ‘Abbhsid period, 
but not on the same scale as during the Umayyad 
one. The disintegration of Turge^j power In the 
Western Turkestan steppes was followed by the ascen¬ 
dancy of the To£h«u-Oghu£. precursors of the Og^uz 
or Ghuzz [7.V.] who are mentioned in the 4th/ioth 
and sth/rrth century Islamic sources as harrying the 
borders of SSmSrud Transoxania and then emerging 
to form the tribal backing of the Sal dinks [f.v.] when 
they overthrew Chaznawid power in K&urAsAa and 
entered northern Persia and the contra! lands of the 
Middle East. In the early ‘Abbasid period, the 
Toghuz-Oghuz had their pasture grounds on the 
confines of Kh"arazm and also along the lower Sir 
Darya. The Karlub, possibly the ancestors of the 
later Ilek Khans [?.v.] or Karafclj&nids, took over tho 
eastern Sir Darya basin aud Semireiys (Turkish 
Yeti Su, "the land of the seven rivers*'), acquiring 
in 766 Suyab, the former capital of the Tiirgesb. 
Islamic Transoxania suffered sporadically from 
their incursions, and these Turks continued also 
to give help on occasion to insurgent local Iranian 
princes and to rebels like RAfi* b. Layth- To protect 
the settled agricultural lands, walls were built to 
the north of Bukhara and in ShAsh; In llAfc, in the 
grrat southern bend of the Sir Daryfi, the construction 
of a wall from the mountains to the river is ascribed 
to ‘Abd AllAh b. Humayd b. Kabtaba, governor 
of KhurAsan in 159/776 after his father's death. 
As shows of strength, the Arabs periodically sent 
expeditions into FarghAna; Ghitrlf b. s A{i 3 sent 
thither an army to drive out the forces of the Yab- 
ghu of the Karluk, and Fa<^l b. Yabyu al-Barmakl 
(* 77 - 9 / 793 - 5 ) exacted the submission of the Afsljtii or 
prince of Ushrusana, who according to Gardlzl, had 
never before acknowledged the suzerainty of any out¬ 
side ruler. The caliph al-Mahdl received at one point 
the homage of various Central Asian rulers, amongst 
whom are mentioned the f khsh ld of Soghdia. the 
Alabin of Ushrusana, the prince of FarghSna, the 
Yabfiftu of the Karluk. the K ayhan of the Toghuz- 
Ogtjuz, etc., but this cannot have meant much in 
practice. This was also a period when, because of 
the early ‘Abbasids’ dependence on their KhurisAnian 
guards, Transoxanian fighting tnen entered the 
caiiphal army in considerable numbers; in tho reign 
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of al-Mu f ta$ira, the Afshln of UshrQsana, Ha velar, 
was to play a leading role in suppressing the revolt 
of Babak al-Khurrami in northwestern Persia 
until his own spectacular fall in 226/841 [sec afswIn], 

Of special concern to us here is the contemporary 
rise to power, under the overlordship of the Tahirids, 
of the Samanids, who laid the foundations for 
what became a powerful amirate, at first in Trans¬ 
oxania and then also, in the 4tli/roth century, in 
Khur 5 san (204-395/819-1005). Whether the semi* 
mythical ancestor of the Samanids, the person 
given the title of Saman-Khuda. was really a scion 
of the Sasanids or not (see Bosworth, The heritage 
of rulership in early Islamic Iran aiul the search for 
dynastic connections with the past, in Iran, JBIPS, 
xi [i 973 ]* 59 * 9 ) is impossible to decide, but the 
family was clearly a typical Iranian dihkdn one bailing 
from JukhSristan. A Saman-Khuda of the late Umay- 
yad period is said to have accepted Islam at the hands 
of the governor Asad b. ‘Abd AllSb al-Kasri (105-9/ 
723 - 7 ). and in the caliphate of al-Ma’mun, his four 
grandsons, Nuh, Ahmad, Yabya and Ilyfts received, 
as rewards for their fidelity to al-Ma’rnun's interests, 
the governorships of Samarkand, P.ughana, Shash 
and Ifarat respectively. The Harat branch was unable 
to maintain power south of the Oxus, and the 
Simanids developed essentially as the dominant 
power in Transoxania, being designated governors, 
in effect independent rulers there, by the caliph in 
261/875 after the downfall of the Tlhirids at the 
hands of the Saffarids Ya'fcQb and ‘Amr b. Layib 
| g.w.]. For a detailed consideration of the Samanid 
dynasty and its history, see samAnids, and for the 
present, a useful geueral survey by Frye, The Sdmd- 
nids. in Camb. hist, cf Iran, iv, 136-61. 

Here it may merely be noted that it was a cardinal 
feature of S£m 5 md policy, from the time of the 
real founder of the dynasty's fortunes, Ismael 
b. Ahmad (279*95/892-907) fa.r.]. onwards, to 
maintain those frontiers of Transoxania which faced 
the steppes against the pagan Turks and thereby to 
provide a bastion against nomadic pressure from 
Inner .Asia. Isms'll in 280/893 led a punitive expedi¬ 
tion against the Karluk, taking an immense plunder 
(presumably of beasts and slaves) from them at Talas 
(modem Dzhambul), and he also brought to heel the 
prince of Usfcrilsana. Other outlying Iranian princi¬ 
palities were however normally allowed to subsist 
as vassals, sending tribute and/or presents to the 
flwirs, of the Samanids. This was the case with the 
Afrlghtd Kh w Arazm-Shahs. fbe Salfarids in SlsUn, the 
Farlghunids j n Guzgin. the Abu Dawudids in Bal^h, 
the Mubtadjids iu CaghSniySn, etc., and whilst the 
amirs remained vigorous and incisive, this was no 
source of weakness. Contemporary geographers 
describe the fringes of Transoxania as dotted with 
rtbdt s [$.w.] against the pagan Karluk, Oghuz and 
Kimhk where ghdzis or enthusiasts for the 

faith, from the Transoxanian towns, could work off 
their energies in the defence of Islam. In Isficjjhb 
(< q.v. in Suppl.],on the northernmost frontier of Islam, 
as many as r,700 ribdts arc mentioned, partly manned 
by volunteers from Nakshab, BuMjarS and Samar¬ 
kand. Even when some of these Turks had been 
nominally converted to Islam, ribdts as centres for 
offensive and defensive operations were still neces¬ 
sary; al-MukaddasI, 274, tells how two places on 
the middle Sir Darya, in the district of Jsfidjab, 
were frontier points {fhaghrSn) against the Turkmens 
(al-Turkmdniyydn) who had only become Muslims 
“out of fear”. It was also from these frontier-posts 
that $ufls and other zealots set off into the terra 


incognita of the steppes as evangelists, such as the 
missionary from NlahAptlr, one Abu 'l-llasan Mu¬ 
hammad al-Kalimdtf, who worked amongst the 
Karluk in the middle years of the 4th/ioth century 
and who played some part in the conver&ion of the 
founder of the KarafchAnid line, Satufc Bug^rfi Khan, 
the Islamic l Abd al-Karlm (Barthold, Turkestan, 
175 * 8 , 234-6). 

Transoxania flourished under the Samanids, and 
there was a dying-down of sectarian religious and 
socio-political protest movements during their time, 
compared with the previous period, although these 
did not entirely disappear. The geographers and 
travellers praise the ease of life there, the plcutifulness 
of provisions, the comparatively light hand of govern¬ 
ment and incidence of taxation and tolls. There was 
quite a complex central administration in the capital 
BukfeAra, known to us from the accounts of Narshakljl 
and of the encyclopaedist of the sciences Abu *Ab«l 
Allah al’£b*irazrat fa.p.), with a cluster of dlwdns 
or government departments adjacent to the palace 
built in BuliiiirS by Na$r b. Abmad (301-31/9x3-43): 
the model for these was doubtless the ‘Abb&sld 
bureaucracy in Baghdad (see Narahakhl, 31-2, 
tr. 25-7; Bosworth, Abti < Abdtttluh nl-Kkwdrasmi 
on the technical terms of the secretary's art.. in 
JLSHO, xii [1969). 113*64). Because of the province's 
frontier position, the people of Trunsoxauia are 
described as tough, bellicose and self-reliant; also, 
perhaps because of the continued social influence 
of the dihkdn class, the ancient Irauian virtues of 
hospitality and liberality wore kept up (see Bos¬ 
worth, The Ghasnavids, their empire in Afghanistan 
and eastern Iran 949't°4o Edinburgh 1963, 27*34). 
Culturally, both the Samanids themselves and the 
local, petty courts of the empire encouraged the 
persistence ol Iranian oral and literary traditions, 
seen in the birth and florescence of New Persian 
lyrical and heroic poetry (by Shahid Balfchl, RQdaki. 
Daklkl.ctc.) which characterised the 4th/roth century 
anti prepared the way in the early part of the follow¬ 
ing century for such figures as Firdawsl and the 
Ghaznawid lyric poets (see C. 1 -axard, The rise of 
the New Persian language, in Caroh. Hist, of Iran, iv, 
595-632). At the same time, Transoxania shared to 
the full in the Arab-Islamic heritage of the caliphate 
as a whole. Several of the compilers of the canonical 
collections of ftadiljj s, the suuau. were from Trans¬ 
oxania and KhurAsAn. and their scholars played a 
large role in the consolidation and elaboration of 
orthodox Sunni theology [haldm) and law {fifth). 
Similarly, the fourth section of al-Ha'alibl's literary 
anthology, the Yatlmai at-dahr, shows how brilliantly 
Arabic poetry and artistic prose were cultivated 
in KhurasAn. Transoxania and Kh w arazm (see 
V. Danner, Arabic literature in Iran, in Cumbr. hist, 
of Iran, iv, 566-94; Bosworth, The interaction of 
Arabic and Persian culture in the icth and early 
nth centuries, in al-Abhdth, xxvii (1978-9J, 60, 68 ff.). 

As in other fields, during the period 750-1000 
Transoxania acquired strong economic and commer¬ 
cial links with the heartlands ol the caliphate, in¬ 
cluding with the supreme centre o! consumption, 
c Irf»k and its capital Baghdad. Instead of the old 
military systems of the Arab muft&tila and then of 
the early ‘AbbAsids’ Khurasanian guards, the caliphs 
began in the 3rd/9th century to surround theinsolves 
with Turkish slave troops l*ee djaysm. 1 and ghulAm. 
1 ], Hence the trade in Turkish slaves, who passed 
from the Inner Asian steppes through Transoxania 
to the slave markets there, became highly important, 
Turkish slaves were an integral part of the annual 
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tribute which the Tahirids, whose governorate in¬ 
volved responsibility for Transoxania, forwarded to 
Baghdad; according to I bn KhurradAdhbih, 28, 
20,000 were sent each year, their value amounting 
to 600,000 dirhatns. In the SimSnid period, a century 
or so later, al-Mukaddasl, 340, states that the Sam.i- 
nid government issued special licenses (adiu-tat) 
t or the transit across their lands of Turkish slave 
boys and collected dues for them at the Oxus cros¬ 
sings. The detailed list of the products ol the Inner 
Asian steppes, the Siberian forest zone and the Volga 
basin giveu by idem, 323-6, has been conveniently 
translated by Barthold, Turkestan, 335-6. Trans¬ 
oxania and Kh w Araxm processed and sewed together 
the furs of the forest lands, these being highly-prized, 1 
luxury articles in Islam [sec farw], and were im¬ 
portant centres for the manufacture of cotton and 
other textiles. Particularly mentioned arc the silks 
and satin brocades uf Samarkand; the towels of Kar- 
uilniya; the doth of the village of bandana, near 
BukliAra used for tiic livery of the Santflnids* palace 
guards; the cottons of TawAwls, also near Bukhara; 
and the cotton garments of WailbAr near Samarkand. 
Narshakhl, 24, tr. 19-20, mentions a firiiz fa.y.] ! 
factory (kargdh) in Bukhara, where carpets, cloth, 
etc. were woven for the caliphs and which were also 
exported as far as Syria, Egypt and Byzantium; it 
may have, been founded when al-Ma’mAn was gov¬ 
ernor in Marw, but by Nar&akliTs lime (or by that 
ot his continuator?) was no longer in use (see R. B. 
Serjeant, Islamic textiles, material for a history up 
to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 1973, 93*106). Another 
luxury item which came into the caliphate, certainly 
by sea but also probably overland through Central 
Asia and Transoxania, was Chinese porcelain, includ¬ 
ing the ‘‘imperial” variety, dini faghfirl as the 
Chazuawid historian Abu 'l-Fa<Jl BayhaUI calls it, 
imported in the time of Harun al-Ruddd (sec P. 
Kahlc, Chinese porcelain in the lands of Islam, in 
Opera minora, Leiden 1956, 354); whilst from Kh-ft- 
razra, the local bdrandf melons were so coveted as 
to be exported for al-Ma’mun and al-Waduk in leaden 
containers packed with snow (al-Tha c alibl. tr.. The 
hook of curious and interesting information, 142). 
The direct interest of the caliphs and their ministers 
in Central Asia, as well as being seen in the bayt 
at-firds at BukhAiA, to which the caliphs' tax- 
collectors came each year to collect the stipulated 
taxation ot the city in textiles, is paralleled by the I 
fact, mentioned by I bn Fabian, that in the opening 1 
years of the 4th/ioth century, the caliph al-Mukta- 
dir‘s vizier I bn al-Iurat [fl.u.] had an extensive ! 
estate at Artakhushmithan in Kh*arazm. administer¬ 
ed by a local Christian steward or teakil {Heise- 
bericMt,ed. A. Z. V. Togan, Leipzig 1939, § x, text 3-4, 
tr. 2-3, and Excursus 5a, zxo-xr). 

The increasingly acute internal dissensions within 
the SAmAnid amlrate of the later 4th/roth contury, 
when powerful Turkish commanders like the Slm- 
(jjQris, FJ>ik and Bcgtuzun secured an ascendancy in 
the state, making and unmaking amirs at will, and 
when nu internal financial crisis, bringing sharp 
increases in taxation, manifested itself, heralded 
the fall of the dynasty. The decisive factor here was 
the appearance on the northern frontiers of Trans¬ 
oxania, now unguarded, of the Karluk. The Karluk 
were converted to Islam in ca. 349/960, and from their 
centres at K:\fchtfhnr and BalusAghun If.rt.] (the 
latter in the Cu valley, perhaps near modem Frunze) 1 
began to take advantage of the amlrate’s weakness. 1 
Apparently with some encouragement -as, in former 1 
times, against the Arab governors—from the local ' 
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Iranian Jihk&ns. the Karluk temporarily occupied the 
capital Bukhara in 382/992. Furthc r incursions follow¬ 
ed, and in the end, the KarakllAnids or Ilek/llig 
KljAns, as the ruling family of the Karluk begins to 
be called, divided up the SAmAnid dominions with 
Mabmtid of C.hazna [q.v.] t the Karakfcfinids taking 
Transoxania and the Ghaznawids Khurasan (see 
Barthold, Turkestan, 246-71; idem, Histoirc des 
Turcs d'Asie Centrale, 59 ff.; Grousset, L’empire ties 
steppes, 198-203). 

For a detailed account of the political and dynastic 
changes in Transoxania over the next two centuries 
or so before the coming of the Mongols, see ii.kk- 
kjixns and for the next wave of Inner Asian peoples 
to enter Somiredye and Transoxania, the Kitai 
(Chinese Ki’-tan or Liao) from the Mongolian 
fringes of northern China, see ijarA HJITAy; and 
since the history of the Great Sal&juks, suzerains 
of Transoxania in the sultanates of Malik-Shflh and 
Saudjar [g.w.], impinges on that of Transoxania, see 
further saldju*s. 

The long-term political, social and ethnic effects 
of the installation of Turkish and Mongol peoples 
like these in Transoxania were profound The 
pastoralisation of the land outside the oases and 
irrigated river valleys may have begun in the Kara* 
khAnid period, since we know about royal hunting- 
grounds (ekuntks) being set up. The process certainly 
took effect under the Mongol Cagkatayids and the 
Timurids, when urban liie declined in the province 
after the savage sackings of towns by the Mongols in 
the 7th/i3th ceuiurv. Political authority was now 
decentralised, with tribally-organised nomadic con¬ 
federations, often without firmly-fixed capitals, 
directing affairs, instead of the centralising states 
and autocratic rulers of the Pecso-Islamic tradition. 
This is, indeed, one aspect of the fact that, with 
the fall of the Sa moulds, the ancient baition which 
had for centuries protected the Iranian and Middle 
Eastern heartlands from the incursions of steppe 
people was now removed. Transoxania became a corri¬ 
dor of entry for these hordes—Karakhunids, Saldjuks, 
Mongols, etc.—until the advent of the Safawids 
in Persia, who. though themselves of Tiirkmen 
stock, constituted a powerful and resolute barrier 
state which increasingly had the advantages of better 
firearms and military techniques [see barOd, v] and 
could accordingly withstand the assaults of the Shay- 
bAnid Uzbeks or Ozbegs and others from across the 
Oxus and the Atrck. 

But by this time, so. the ioth/i6tb century, 
the passing of the previous five or six centuries 
had almost completely accomplished the process 
of ethnic and linguistic Turkicisation in Transoxania 
and Kh^Arazm, the old "Iran ext^rieur”. The con¬ 
tinued influx of Turks gradually swamped the 
Iranians or T&djlks [{.*.], as the Turks called them 
in distinction from themselves, and the population 
became mixed, with the Turkish element emerging 
uppermost, as it ulso did eventually at the other end 
of the modern Turkish world, i.c. in AdbarbAydj&n 
and Anatolia. It was the same in regard to language. 
It is unclear exactly when Soghdiuu died out. but 
this must have been roughly contemporaneous with 
the fall of the Sflmflnlds; and the Kew Persian which 
had been replacing Soghdian during the S&munid 
period subsequently vanished also from most of 
Transoxania. In Kjj^urazm, Turkicisation began in 
Saldpik times, although the indigenous Iranian 
languages persisted until the 8 th/ 14 th century (soo 
Barthold, Ilisloirc des Turcs d'Asie Centrale , 109-10). 
Only in the upper Oxus regions of what were the 
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mediaeval provinces of Caghanij'fln. Kljuttal and 
Wakhsh did an Iranian-speaking population persist 
now speaking the form of New Persian known as 
Tadjik/Tadzhik [see iras. iii. Languages, in Suppl.], 
and living in what is now the Tadzhik SSR, their 
numbers amounting to under x 3/4 millions (1970 
census). It is also during these centuries of the 
Turkicisation of Transoxania that the region becomes 
known, at least in popular parlance, as TurkistSn 
[<!■*•]• 

Transoxania and Eastern Turkestan or Ka shgh aria 
were of course the first Islamic lands which Cingiz 
Khan encountered when he came westwards with 
the Mongol hordes. Balasa^un fa.*.], the main 
urban centre of Semiredve, was occupied after it had 
already suffered a severe plundering by the Kara 
KhitSv. Bukhara was ravaged in 616/1220, and soon 
afterwards, OtrAr or UtrSr [7.1-3, the former F 5 rab 
[f.P.], in the Sir DaryA basin, and Samarkand were 
attacked before Cingiz pushed on into J&urfisan 
in pursuit of the Kb'Araxin-Siab c Ala’ al-DIn 
Muhammad [see kh w Akazm-&iAhs]. GurgSndi [*•«'•] 
in K^ w flrann was bravely defended, but fell to the 
Mongols (618/1221) and was later named Urgent, 
The Great Kb An Ogedey (1227*41) appointed gover¬ 
nors in Transoxania for Nakfasbab. Bukhara and 
Samarkand, aud the sedentary indigenous population 
was at the beginning of hio reign ruled by' his re¬ 
presentative MahinOd Yalawat Kh w «lrazmi fa.r.] p 
appointed to collect the taxation there. Qjuwaynl 
praises Mahmud Yalawafi’s just rule and that also 
of his son Ma»* 5 d Beg [f.v.], stating that Bukhari 
reached its former level of prosperity (the latter 
governor was, for instance, the founder of the 
Mas^diyya ttindrasa in BukhSri). though in fact 
there was a popular, anti-Mongol rebellion there led 
by one Mahmfid Tarabi, only ended by the appear¬ 
ance of a large Mongol army (636/1238-9) (see 
Barthold, Turkestan *, 381-519; Groutset, L'empire 
des steppes, 293 If., 324-8; Hambly, The career of 
Chingiz Khan and The Mongol empire at its zenith, 
in Central Asia, 86-113). 

Transoxania, together with those steppe lauds to 
the north henceforth to be known as Mogftolistan 
[q.t.J or Muf&ulistan, came within the ulus or patri¬ 
mony of Cingiz's second son Cagljatay, together with 
Eastern Turkestan (Kh^Arazm came within the 
ulus of Dlodi. the eldest son, together with western 
Siberia and South Russia); but the Caghatav khSnatc 
was not properly constituted till some time after 
Caghatay’s own death in ca. 1241. Caj&atay and his 
descendants took little interest in the sedentary and 
urban life of Transoxania. Pre-Mongol Turkish land- 
owners and chiefs, the successors of the Iranian 
dihb&ns, remained influential in the countryside; 
the descendants of the Karakhanids remained in 
power in Farghana, it seems (Barthold, Hisloite des 
Turcs d'Asie Centrale, 118-19). In MogijolisUn, to 
the north of the Hi river, there was a distinct de¬ 
cline of urban life in favour of pastoralisation 
(see ibid., 149-53). Urban traditions in Transoxania 
were much stronger, and especially notable in 
the towns there is the prominent role, from KarakhS- 
nid times onwards, of local Hanafl religious leaders 
functioning as headmen (ru’asd*, sing. usually 

with the title of ?adr or ?adr-i dfMn. Leaders 
with this title arc found in Bukhara, Samarkand, 
Kliudiand. Uzgend, Sijafcii and Almallgb; the best- 
known of these were the Al-i Durban in Bukhara (till 
the revolt of Mabm&d T 4 ribl in 636/1238) and their 
successors, the Al-i MabbObl (till the mid-8th/x4th 
century) (see O. Pritsak, Al-i Durban, in 1 st., xxx 


(* 95 * 3 . 81-96, and $adr). Because of this lack of 
interest in the settled lands on the part of the Ca- 
ghatayid khans, the nomadic traditions of tho 
Mongols lasted longer amongst them, as also amongst 
the Golden Horde in South Russia and the Rlpdak 
steppes (sec oasht-i kIicak in Suppl.), than in the 
Persia of the U-Khaoids or the northern China of 
the Great Khans. The Caghatayid khans' favoured 
encampments were in SeraireCye, in the Ili basin, 
with the town of Alin a Ugh [q.v.], between the Tien- 
Shan and Lake Balkash, as their administrative 
centre; this town flourished and is favourably des¬ 
cribed by western travellers to the Great KhAns' 
court until it was destroyed in the civil strife amongst 
the Mongols in the 8th/i4th century. Kebck [ca. 
13x8-26), though still, like the previous k^ins, 
resistant to Islam, moved his capital to Trans¬ 
oxania proper and built a palace near Nakhshab in 
the Kasljka Darya valley, although this did not en¬ 
tail renunciation of the nomadic life; from the Mongol 
term for “palace”, karshl. the nearby town of Nakh- 
shab came to receive the name which it still bears 
today, that of Kar^i/Karshi [see karsiii). Kebek’s 
move must nevertheless have favoured the eventual 
conversion of theCagfratay khAns to Tslam, from the 
time of Tarmashlrln onwards (1326-34). Gagfritayid 
rule lasted in Transoxania til) the rise of Timur 
(see below), and in other parts of Central Asia till 
after then, but Timur's successes were facilitated by 
increased disunity amongst the Cagfcatayid family, 
with Caghatayid puppet rulers placed on the throne 
by Turkish omirs. For an account of the khanate, see 
^aoijatay and Caghatav khanate ;; Barthold, 
Histoire des Turcs d'Asie Ccntralc , 153 f L, 169-72; 
Grousset, L empire des steppes, 397-420; Hambly, 
The Chagkatat khanate, in Central Asia, 127 ff. 

Timur, a Barlas Turk from Ki|h in Transoxania, 
succeeded by force of arms to the Caghatayid heritage 
there. In 771/r370 he became de facto ruler of Trans¬ 
oxania, ruling in the name of faineant descendants 
of Ogodey. sc. Soyurgliatmlgli ( 77 ** 9 °/*370-88) and 
then his son Mahmud (770-?8i6/i388-?X4i3). He 
linked himself by marriage to the Caghatayid royal 
house, including to a daughter of Khidr Khddia 
(d. 801/1399) of MoghoMsMti. who was reputedly a 
son of the last significant Caghatayid khan Tug^luk 
Tlmtir (760-71/1359*701. Under the rule of Timor's 
descendants, above all, that of hhahrukh (807-50/ 
1405-47). Transoxania enjoyed much material 
prosperity, with Samarkand and Bukhari becoming 
lively centres of artistic and literary life, of painting 
and book-production, and of poetry* in both Persian 
and in Eastern Turkish or Caghatay. Samarkand 
was the city which Timur preferred to all others 
as his main capital. European travellers like the 
Spanish envoy Clavijo (1403) describe the splendour 
of his court, and fine buildings in Samarkand, 
of which tlie Gur Amir mausoleum and the BIbl 
Khan uni mosque survive, attest the high aesthetic 
level of early Tlmurid architecture. The reign 
of Timur's grandson Ulugh Beg [q.v.] (ruler ui Trans¬ 
oxania from 8x4(14x1, at first as Sh&hrukh's deputy, 
to 853/1449) is associated with his foundation of a 
short-lived observatory in Samarkand and the compi¬ 
lation of astronomical tables (see Barthold, Vlugh- 
Beg, tr. V. and T. Minorsky, in Four studies on the 
history of Central Avia, ii, Leiden 1958, 129-34). 
As his second capital, TImQr developed Sjjahr-i Sabz 
in the Kagfrka Daryu valley, In the heart of the area 
of the Barlas Turks asid near his own birthplace, 
starting there the construction of impressive build¬ 
ings, including his own tomb (see Barthold, Sheihr-i 
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Sabs from Timur to Ulugh Bag, tr. J. M. Rogers, in 
Iran, JBIPS, xvi [1978], 103-26, xviii [1980!, 121-43). 
Popular Islam, in the form of a cultivation of $ufl 
mysticism and the growth of a network of dervish or¬ 
ders, especially flourished in Transoxania during 
CaKhatavid and Timurid times, and the shaykhs and 
their orders enjoyed the patronage of the Timurid 
rulers. Thus the Nak^hbandl skayhh Kh*adja < Ub»yd 
Allah Ahrdr (806-95/1404-90) strengthened the nas¬ 
cent farika in Transoxania, benefiting particularly 
from the favour of Timur's great-grandson Abu Sa^d 
and his son Su'd&n Abmad; the Nakshbandiyya were 
henceforth to play a major role in the history cf 
Islam in Central Asia [see ahrar, kh*adja.. in 
Suppl.). Meanwhile, the Caghatayids managed to 
survive during these years in the lands beyond 
Transoxania, and under Esen Buka II (833-67/1429- 
62) flourished in Mogjtolistan and Eastern Turkestan, 
being hostile however to the later Tim Grids. For 
the detailed history of this period, see Barthold, 
Histoirt dcs Turcs d'Asie Centrale, 163*84; Grousset. 
op.cit., 486-546, 568-30; Mabin Hajianpur, The 
Timurid empire, in Central Asia, 150*62; tImOr 
and tImOrids.. 

In 906/1500, Muhammad Sfcaybanl, the scion of a 
line of Mongol hbAns, the descendant of Eiodi’s 
youngest son gblban (one part of whom had remained 
in Siberia as Khflns and another part of whom had 
moved southwards into Transoxania, forming the 
horde of the Uzbeks [9.1*.] or 6zbeg&), seized power 
in Transoxania from the last Tfmurids. Transoxania 
was, indeed, to become the permanent home of the 
Shaybanids and the Uzbeks, this last Turkish people 
giving their name to the modem Uzbek SSR, in 
which they probably form some 70% of the present 
population. The Shaybinids brought into Trans¬ 
oxania a Turkish following amongst whom the 
nomadic steppe traditions remained strong and 
who were virtually untouched by Iranian cultural 
and religious influences, as had been most of their 
predecessors there. It was the strength of popular 
religion, that of the dervishes and $6fls, already 
notable in Timurid times (see above), rather than 
that of the orthodox Uilatnd*, which characterised 
Islam there in the time of the Uzbeks. Like Timur, 
they exalted the cult of the §vlfl saint Abinad Yasowl 
[?.(/.], whose tomb in the lower Syr Daryi valley 
at YasI had long been a popular pilgrimage place 
for Turks irorn all over Inner Asia. The Shavh3niris 
in fact made YasI their capital for a while, and under 
them it received its new name of Turkistfln, indicative 
of its importance to the Central Asian Turks in 
general. 

Politically and diplomatically, Sunni Transoxania 
under the Uzbeks was in the ioth/i6th and nth/i7th 
centuries frequently involved in warfare with the 
powerful and aggressive monarchy of §afa\vid 
Persia. As so many earlier Tiuco-Mongol dynasties 
had done, the Shavb&nlds coveted the rich province 
of Khurasan, and invaded it on several occasions. 
But Muhammad Shaybanl (905-16/1500-ro) and 
successors of his like Abu 'I-Ghazl l Ubayd Allah . 
(940-6/r534-6) failed to overcome the experienced 
troops of Ismail and Shah Tahmasp, who had I 
o greater appreciation of the value of the modern I 
weapon of firearms and who had seasoned troops 
in their Ktzflbash Turkmens and then in their 
Georgian, Armenian, etc., slave guards. The long¬ 
term result of this warfare was the virtual sealing-off 
of Transoxania from the rest of the Islamic world 
through the erection by the $afawids of this bulwark 
on their northeastern frontier. Although Turks 


from Central Asia and Afghans streamed into 
Muslim India as mercenaries, adventurers, etc., 
the traffic was largely one-way. Hence Transoxania 
became culturally introverted and impoverished, 
since the steppelands o( South Russia and western 
Siberia were by the 17th century beginning to come 
under Russian, Christian control, and the popular 
Islam of such orders as the Yasawiyya, the Cishtiyyn 
and the Nakrilbandiyya, though intense in religious 
fervour and emotion, was weak in intellectual con¬ 
tent. Only in the sphere of Eastern Turkish or Caglja- 
tay literature may it be said that Transoxania 
made a significant contribution to the cultural 
stock of Eastern Islam at this time. It was a flexible 
and expressive enough language for BSbur [q.v.] to 
write his memoirs in it; to produce a lively folk- 
poetry, seen e.g. in the verses of the r8th century 
Golden Turkmen bard Makhdttm Kull; and to give 
rise to a genre of historiography amongst the Shay* 
b&nids, the Djaiiids or A>htarkhlnids and the 
Manglts of Bukhara and the c Arab&l}3hids of Khiwa 
in the former KI] w arazm, although such outstanding 
figures as the ioth/i6th century Shayb&nid historian 
Hafiz Taulsh [q.v. in Suppl.] continued to write for 
preference in Persian. For the detailed history of the 
Shavb3nids. see Hambly, The Shaybanids. in Central 
Asia, 163-74: Barthold, Histoire des Tutcs d’Asie 
CeiUrale, 185 ff.; and §eayba»ids. 

In the course of the ioth/r6th century, BOfcli.Ira 
and Khiwa formed themselves into separate, often 
mutually-hostile khanates, and then in the early 18th 
century, a third Uzbek khanate arose in the Farghina 
valley, that of Khokand. The three principalities 
were to have separate existences, punctuated by 
much squabbling and internecine warfare, till the 
Russian occupation of Central Asia in the second 
half of the 19th century, Bukfcdra and Khtwa 
remaining, however, as virtual protectorates ol 
Russia until the aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolu¬ 
tion. 

The history of these khdnates can bo followed 
under Bukhara, ki; w arazm, jcbIwa, khokand; sec 
further ejanids, ijungrat, mangIts, and also Inaic 
in Suppl. 

Bibliography'. Given in the article. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

MA* (a.) "water". The present article covers 
the religio-magical and the Islamic legal aspects of 
water, together with Irrigation techniques, as follows: 

r. Hyrlromancy 

2. Water in classical Islamic law 

3. Hydraulic machines 

4. Pre*20th century irrigation in Egypt 

5. Irrigation in Mesopotamia 

6. Irrigation in Persia 

7. Irrigation in North Africa and Spain 

8. Irrigation in the Ottoman empire 

9. Irrigation in pre-2oth century Muslim India 

10. Irrigation in Transoxania 

11. Economic aspects of modern irrigation 

12. Ornamental uses in Muslim India 

x. Hydronancy 

As a vehicle for the sacred, water has been em¬ 
ployed for various techniques of divination, and in 
particular, for potatnonancy (sc. divination by means 
of the colour of the waters of a river ami their ebbing 
and flowing; cf. Hr. Cumont, £tudes syriennes, 
Paris 1917, 250 ff., notably on the purification power 
of the Eaph rates, consulted for divinatory reasons); 
for pegornancy (sc. omens given by rivers, springs, 
floods, a feature of Babylonian divination, cf. 



A. Boissier, Ckoix de tcxtes relatifs d la diuinaiion 
babylonienne, Geneva 1905-6, i, 235*50; Fr. Ndtscher, 
in Orientalia, Serie prior, li-liv (1930], 121 ff., 137 ff.. 
*46 ff.. 131 M-i 141); hydromancy (called isiinxdl, 
according to Doutt 4 , Magic el religion, 389); lecauo- 
mancy (sc. divination from the waves set up on any 
shiny, liquid surface, such as water, blood, milk, 
honey, oil or petroleum, cf. Ntitscher, in loc.eit., 
iio-ii, 1 18-19); and crystallomancy and cataoptro- 
mancy (sc. omens drawn from the features appearing 
upon any polished, reflecting surface, cf. J. Hunger, 
Beckerwahrsagung bei den Babylonier, in Leipxiger 
Semitische Sludien, i/i, Leipzig 1903; G. Furlani, in 
Aegyptus [1927], 287-92). 

The lack of perennial water courses in Arabia 
and the infrequency of springs prevented the develop¬ 
ment of such divinatory techniques as these amongst 
the Arabs. We have nothing to confirm that the re¬ 
flective surfaces of waters in oases were ever used 
for these. Water, like perfume, was used in the rituals 
over the making of pacts and alliances [see la'akat 
al-dam], but these procedures had no divinatory 
character at all. 

Bibliography'. In addition to references given 
in the article, see T. h'ahd, La divination atabe, 
l^iden 1966, 405-6. (T. Fahd) 

2. Water in Classical Islamic Law 

In Islamic law there are seven hinds of water 
which it is lawful to use for drinking or ablution: 
water from rain, snow, hail, springs, wells, rivers 
and the sea. These sources may, however, be rendered 
impure by the presence in them of unclean objects. 
Questions of ownership and the right to take 
water depend on the nature of its source, whether 
natural or artificial watercourses, wells or springs 
(freshwater lakes are not generally discussed in the 
sources owing to their scarcity in the Islamic lands). 
Ownership of a source of water implies ownership of 
its harlm (reserved area), consisting of that portion 
of land adjacent to the water source sufficient to 
enable the source to be used. One ftadltl\ defines the 
extent of the harim of a well as 40 cubits on every 
side, but other measurements are also given. 

The SkarPn distinguishes three types of water 
source which may be the subject of use or ownership: 

1. Water from rivers, which may be (a) great 
rivers, such as the Tigris and Euphrates, which arc 
of such a size that they can be used by all for drinking 
and irrigation to any extent; (b) lesser rivers, in 
which case two possibilities may be distinguished: 

(i) where there is generally enough water for all 
users but where it Is possible to cause shortage to 
other users by c.g. digging a canal to take water 
from higher up the river than other users (whether 
this is allowed or not must be decided after inquiry 
into the consequences); or 
(u) where damming or tho allocation of fixed 
times is necessary to provide euough water for 
irrigation. In such cases, the rivor is normally 
regarded as the joint property of the riparian cultiva¬ 
tors, and the question of how much water may be 
retained by the highest riparian cultivator depends 
on differing circumstances, such as the season of 
the year, the type of crop irrigated, etc. (c) canals. 
These are the property of the landowner or land- 
owners in whose property they are situated; where 
they are the common property of several landowners, 
none of them inay make unilateral changes in arrange¬ 
ments for sharing tho water, or by building a mill 
or bridge over it, etc. 

2. Wells: (a) Wells dug for the public benefit; 


here the water is freely available to all, the digger 
merely having the right of fiist coiner, (b) Wells 
dug by persons for their own use, e g. wells dug 
in the desert by tribesmen. Such persons have first 
right to the water while they are living in the vicinity, 
but are obliged to give water to persons suffering 
from thirst. After they move away, the water 
becomes freely available to all. (c) Wells dug by- 
persons intending them to be their own property. 
Ownership, however, cannot be claimed until water 
has actually been found, and if the well needs lining, 
until it has been lined. The owner of the well has 
a duty to give water to anyone suffering from thirst. 
This is illustrated by a tradition which records that 
‘Umar made some owners of water pay the diya 
for a man who died of thirst after they had refused 
his request for water. 

3. Springs: (a) Natural springs: these are treated 
ns analogous to permanently flowing rivers. If the 
water supply is limited, the first person to undertake 
irrigation in the area has priority; otherwise the 
water has to be shared equally, (b) Springs opened 
up by digging: the person who does this becomes 
the owner, together with the surrounding 
(c) Springs opened up by persons on their own 
property. In such cases, the only claim against the 
owner is that of persons suffering from thirst. If 
the owner has a surplus of water, he may be obliged 
to give it gratis to other men’s cattle, but not for 
irrigating crops. 

A person who possesses water in a vessel is its 
sole owner, and he is not obliged to give it to others 
gratis; he is, however, obliged to relieve someone 
suffering from thirst in return for a recompense. 

Bibliography: A. Bcu She mesh. Taxation in 
Islam, i, 71*7; »i. bo*-; MJwardl, al-Ahkdm al- 
snUuniyya, ch. 15; T. P. Hughes. Dictionary of 
Islam, s.v. Water', Lcxikon der Islamischen Welt, 
197 *. s.v. Beaasserting (H. Gaube). and bib!, there 
cited; E. Sachau, Muhammedamsches Reckt nach 
scka/iilischen Lehre, Berlin 1897, 589-97; D. San- 
tillana, Istituzioui, i, 416-20; J. Schaeht, Intro - 
duciion lo Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 142-3, and 
bibi. cited on p. 273; for the exercise of water 
rights in practice, see Cl. Cahen, in B£lO, xiii (1949- 
51), 217-43; A. M. A. Maktari, Water rights and 
irrigation practices in Lahj, Cambridge 2971. See 
also bi*r. (M. J. L. Young) 

3. Hydraulic Machines 
There is ample evidence from written and arch¬ 
aeological sources for the widespread use in pro* 
Islamic times of all the main hydraulic machines, 
described below, iu all the areas that were to form 
part of the Muslim world. The shddiif was known in 
ancient times. The although it did not become 

fully effective before the introduction of the pawl 
in the 4th or 5th century A. IX, was known in Roman 
times. Both machines are still in use today. The 
noria [n&iira) and the vertical undershot mill-wheel 
are both described by Vitruvius, without any claim 
to originality ( 0 /f architecture, Locb Classic*, cd. 
F. Granger, 1970. ii» 303-7)- Vertical mill-wheels 
were sometimes mounted on boats moored 10 the 
banks of rivers (N. Smith, Man and water, London 
1975 . 140). The origins of the horizontal, varied mill¬ 
wheel are still obscure: it may have been referred 
to by a Greek writer of the 1st century B.C., and it 
was in use in Ireland in this 7th century A.D. (Smith, 
of. tit., 142). It is described in a Byzantine treatise, 
probably of the 7th century A.IX, extant only in 
Arabic version* (Wiedemann, Aujsatzc, ii, 50-6, see 




Bibl.). Kami-operated force pumps were used by flic 
Greeks and Romans; these had single vrtticnl 
cylinders that were placed directly in the water 
without suction pipes (Vitruvius, 311-12, quoting 
Ctesibius, who lived ca. 200 B.C.). The problem 
of the origins and diffusion of these machines is 
largely unresolved, but our chief concern here is 
that they were all in existence in the xst/7th century- 

The shdduf is a simple machine consisting of a 
wooden beam pivoted on a raised fulcrum. At one 
end of the beam is a bucket, at the other end a 
counterweight. The bucket is dipped into the water, 
then the beam is rotated by means of the counter¬ 
weight and the contents of the bucket are emptied 
into a cistern or supply channel. The flume-beam 
swaps is a development of the §k<iduf. Instead of a 
solid beam, a channel is connected rigidly to the 
bucket; when this is raised the water runs through 
it into the outlet. 

The safriya is more complex, and indeed has over 
two hundred components parts. It consists essen¬ 
tially of a large vertical wheel erected over the water 
supply on a horizontal axle. This wheel carries a 
chain-of-pots or a bucket chain. On the other end 
of its axle is a gear-wheel that engages a horizontal 
gear-wheel to which the driving bar is attached. 
Tlie animal is harnessed to the free end of this bar. 
and as it walks in a circular path, the gears and the 
wheel carrying the chain-of-pots rotate. The pots 
dip in succession into the water and when they 
reach the top of their travel they empty into a 
channel. The noria (sometimes confused with the 
sdfriya) is a large wheel driven by water. 11 is mounted 
on a horizontal axle over a flowing stream so that 
the water strikes the paddles that are set around 
its perimeter. The water is raised in pots attached 
to its rim or in bucket-like compartments set into 
the rim. The large norias at Ham/it in Syria can 
still be seen today; the first known mentiou of 
norias at yamat is by Ab»>ad b. al-Tavyib in 271/ 
884.5 (Suter, 33). 

The Vitruvian mill-wheel turns a vertical gear¬ 
wheel that meshes with a horizontal gear-wheel to 
which the driving shaft is attached. The horizontal 
vaned mill-wheel is fixed directly to the driving 
shaft; there are no gears. It cannot be mounted 
directly in the stream since the water must be 
directed on to its vanes from a pipe or channel. 

There can be no doubt that all these machines 
were in continuous use in Islam from the early con¬ 
quests until the introduction of modem technology. 
(As mentioned above, the s hdduf and the tlikiya are 
still in use; they arc cheaper and more easily main¬ 
tained than motor-driven pumps.) The evidence 
comes from treatises on machines, references in the 
works of historians and geographers, and archaeolo¬ 
gical investigations. For a selection of the available 
evidence, the reader is referred to the BtbL under 
Wiedemann, Aufsdtu; Scbioter; Hill x and a. The 
remaining discussion will be confined to develop¬ 
ments of particular importance in the history of 
technology. 

Mills were used in Islam for other purposes beside 
the grinding of corn and other seeds, e.g. for crushing 
sugar cane and for sawing timber (A. Y. Hassan, 
Taqi al-Din and Arabic mechanical engineering (in 
Arabic], Aleppo 1976, 51, quoting al-Nuwayrl and 
dm c As<lkir). This suggests that rotary motion was 
converted to reciprocating, probably by means of 
trip-hammers. More examples of similar applications 
may be discovered when a systematic study of the 
historical and geographical works is undertaken. 


Another area of in Ici est is the use of the overshot 
mill-wheel, in which the water is conducted through 
a channel to the top of the wheel, which has buckct- 
like compartments around its rim. The overshot 
wheel works mainly by the weight of the water, 
whereas the Vitruvian one is operated by its force. 
In many conditions, the former is the more efficient 
of the two. Its use is recommended by a certain 
al-Murudi in a treatise composed in Andalusia in 
the 5th/ixth century (D. R. Hill, A treatise on 
machines, in Journal for the History of Arabic Scienee t 
ill [Aleppo 1977], 33'46. In this paper the treatise 
was wrongly attributed to the well-known astronomer 
Ibn Mu f a«Ui).Shams al-D!n al-Dima-jhkl, d. 727/1327, 
describes a similar wheel in operation near Tabriz 
(ed. M. A. F. Mchrvn, 188). The overshot wheel did 
not coinc into general use in the West until about 
the 8tb/i4th century. Al-Djazarl [y.v. in Suppl.] often 
uses small overshot wheels in his devices, but these 
are usuullv scoop-wheels, a kind of primitive Pelton 
wheel, the scoops being fixed to the ends of spokes 
that radiate from a solid disc. 

It is reasonable to infer that the scoop-wheels 
used by al-Qiazarl were miniature versions of wheels 
in full-size machines, an inference that is streng¬ 
thened by the fact that he uses such a wheel in one 
of his watcr-raiaing machines (Category V, Ch. 3). 
The visible part of this is a fdfciya, which is pro¬ 
vided with a model cow to give the impression that 
this is the source of motive power. The actual power, 
however, Is provided in a lower, concealed chamber 
and consists of a scoop-wheel and two gear-wheels. 
This system drives the vertical axle that passes up 
into the main chamber, where two further gear-wheels 
transmit the power to the chain-of-pots wheel. 
Such devices (without the model cow) were in every¬ 
day use. A similar machine was in continuous 
uso on the River Yazld above Damascus from the 
7th/i3th century until about 1960 for water supply 
and irrigation. It was restored to working order by 
the staff and students of Aleppo University (Hassan, 
op. eit., 58-9). 

Al- Di azari describes four other water-raising 
machines in Category V. Chs. 2,2 and 4 deal with 
fluine-beam swapet operated by animal power 
through gear trains. The first two of these incorporate 
segmental gears. The earliest known occurrence 
of these gears in F.urope is in the astronomical 
clock completed by Giovanni de* Dondi in 1365. The 
fifth machine is a slot-rod pump, driven through 
gears from a paddle wheel. It is remarkable for having 
two horizontally opposed cylinders and true suction 
pipes. Tafc! al-DIn (loth/x&th century') describes 
a similar pump, but equally remarkable is his six- 
cylinder "Monobloc" pump (Hassan, op. cil. t 47-50). 
The vortical cylinders are fitted into a single wooden 
block which rests in tko water. Delivery pipes lead 
out from the sides of the cylinders, near their tops, 
and are brought together into a single outlet. Each 
cylinder has a clack-valve at the bottom. The 
pistons arc provided with weights at the top and 
lever arms at the sides. The lever-arras are supported 
at fulcrum* and their free euds extend msidc the 
perimeter of a scoop-wheel. As the water strikes the 
scoop-wheel it rotates, the scoops bear down in 
succession on the lever arms and the pistons rise 
and fall in continuous succession. 

It should be apparent from the foregoing brief 
discussion that Islamic engineers were active in the 
construction and development of hydraulic machines 
for water-raising and power supply throughout the 
mediaeval period and beyond. Similar activity took 





place in Europe, India and Kant Asia. Each region 
used the machines that were best suited to its needs, 
to the local hydraulic tondltfons, and to the available 
constructional materials. 

Bibliography: (in addition to works mentioned 
in the text): two treatises are available In annotated 
English translations by D R. Hill, The Book of 
knowledge of ingenious meekanical devices by at- 
Jasari, Dordrecht 1974, see esp. 52, 9s-6, 179-98, 
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(D. R. Hill) 

4. PRE-20TH CENTURY IRRIGATION IN ECYPT 
Until the 20th century, irrigation in Egypt 
remained much as it bad been in Pharaonic times. 
The continuity of practice stemmed from the depen¬ 
dence on the annual Nile floods, which provided 
Egypt not only with water for irrigation but also 
with the alluvial soil deposits to renew the fertility 
of the cultivated lands. The great river, however, 
does not only bestow its gifts, but may also be the 
cause of misfortune to the country. Up to modern 
times and before major dams and irrigation projects 
were undertaken, a high Nile promised the richest 
fncrease to the fields, while with a low Nile came 
the inevitable dread of a year of famine. 

c Abd al-Latlf al-Bagl}d§rH (d. 629/1231) discussed 
this phenomenon and the rdle of the Nile in the 
irrigation and the agricultural situation in mediaeval 
Egypt. He states that alter the water of the Nile 
overflowed and covered the soil for several days, 
it receded to let the peasants plough and sow the 
fields. No further irrigation was needed until the 
crops were ready to be harvested. If the Nile exceeded 
some fingers beyond 20 cubits (dhira's), some areas 
became submerged like lakes for a long time and the 
proper time for sowing passed without calculation 
being possible. Also, lands could not be cultivated 
if the Nile did not rise sufficiently to reach the 
minimum of the necessary flood (16 cubits). In such 
cases, the amount of land covered with water was in¬ 
sufficient. the site of the crop did not meet the 
needs of one year and there was a scarcity of food 
more or less great in direct ratio to the water level 
above or below sixteen cubits. 

No one in pre-20th century Egypt felt secure be¬ 


fore the flood reached the height of 16 cubits and 
when all necessary land had been naturally irrigated 
by the Nile. Until it reached that level, the news 
of its height was kept secret from the common people. 
It seems that this was a custom introduced by the 
Fa(imid Caliph al-Mu'izz in 362/973, when he prohib¬ 
ited the announcement in the streets of Cairo of the 
exact rising of the Nile before it had reached 16 
Akira's. This was to prevent tension, fear and finan¬ 
cial crises among the inhabitants; cf. al-MafcruI, 
Khifdf, Cairo 1270/1853-4, i, 61, The person who was 
in charge of the Nilometcr (sahib al-mifiyds (see 
mikyas)) used to call the increasing level of the hTile 
water in fingers without telling the exact cubit. 
Only when the water level reached the height of 16 
cubita, normally in the Coptic month MisrS (July- 
August), could the sahib al-mikyis proclaim it to the 
people in Cairo, and the sultan then bad the right to 
impose the hharddf on the cultivated land, cf. al- 
KaHtasfcandl, $ubb ala's^a, Cairo 1914, iii, 293-4, 
297; al-Nuwavri, Nthdyat al-arab, Cairo 1923, i, 264; 
al-Makrki, Khifat. i, 60, 273; II. M. Rabie, The 
financial system of Egypt A.H. 364-742/A.D. 1169- 
Z34T, London 1972, 73 the sources cited therein. 

Pre-aoth century irrigation in Egypt did not rely 
only on the floods, but also on the yearly digging 
and cleaning of the irrigation canals and the main¬ 
tenance of the irrigation dams Both al-Nuwayrl (i, 
265) and al-MakiUi Ushifaf, i, 61) state that with¬ 
out such maintenance there would be little benefit 
from the Nile. Al-MakrizI (i, 74-5) traces the impor¬ 
tance of canals and Irrigation dams in controlling the 
Nile in pit- and early Islamic periods. It was one 
of the most important functions of both the sultans 
and the holders of the [tf.y.l under the Ayyfl- 
bids and the M&ml&ks to dig and clean the canals and 
to maintain the irrigation dams (the djusur). The 
sources provide us with ample information about the 
efforts of the sultans in Egypt in digging and clean¬ 
ing canals. The irrigation dams (the diusUr), which 
were of paramount importance for the irrigation of 
the fields, were classified into two types in mediae¬ 
val Egypt; the small Irrigation dams (al-diustlr at - 
baladiyya) and the great irrigation dams ( al-gjusur 
al-sultdniyya). The first were important for convey¬ 
ing water from one field to another in the village. 
Each tnukt a c (holder of an ikld c ) with his clerks was 
responsible for the upkeep of these irrigation dams 
within the confines of his iktd*. As for the great 
irrigation dams which were constructed for the bene¬ 
fit of the provinces, the sultan was responsible for 
them, at least in theory. In practice, especially 
under the Mamluk sultans, the miik/a's assisted the 
sultan in the construction of this type of dam by 
supplying peasants, oxen, harrows and tools, cf. Ibn 
MammitI, Kawanin al-dawdicin, ed. A. S. Atiya, 
Cairo 1943, 232-3, 344; al-Kalkashandi, Subh, Ui, 
240 : al-Makrbi. Khitat. i, 101. 

Because of the importance of the great irrigation 
dams, both the Ayyubid and the Mamluk sultans 
used to select distinguished and able amirs and offi¬ 
cials to supervise the work of their maintenance. Al- 
Nabulus! (d. 660/1261) 9tates in the Kitdb Luma' al- 
kawdnin al-mudiyya (cd. C. H. Bcckcr and C. Cahen 
in Bulletin d'dudes orientates, xvi [1958-60], 39 * 4 °) 
that every year the Ayyubid sultan al-Malik al-Kimi! 
used to send him with 3 or 4 amirs to the Djlza pro¬ 
vince during the flood period in order to keep the 
dams of that province in good condition. It seems that 
the Ayyubid sultan sent officials like al-NabulusI to 
other Egyptian provinces for the same purpose. Under 
the MamlQks there was an office called ka$hjal-diusur 


(office of inspection of irrigation dams) for each 
province in Egypt. The holder of this office, called 
k&shif al-4ivsur. was an amir who was aided by assis¬ 
tants in the construction and maintenance oi the irri¬ 
gation dams in the province under his charge, cf. al- 
KaUfflhandl. $ubh, iii, 4*8-9. 

Each year before the advent of the Kile flood, not 
only had the canals to be dug and the irrigation dams 
to be constructed and repaired, but also the land 
to be cultivated had to be prepared. The methods of 
that preparatory work as well as the tools used were 
more or less the same traditional ones known to have 
been used by the Egyptian peasants foT thousands of 
years. As for irrigation, al-Nuwayr! and al-MakrfzI 
state that when the Nile rose during the flood period, 
the water covered all cultivated lands. One could 
only reach the villages, which were established on 
hills and mounds, by boat or on the great irrigation 
doms. When the soil had had sufficient water, the 
kliaielis (stewards) and the shaykhs (village headmen) 
supervised the cutting off of the irrigation dams from 
specified places at certain times in order to draw off 
water from the fields, thus letting it flow benefit 
other places, cf. al-Kuwayrl, i, 264-5; al-MafcrlzT, 
i, 61; see also al-Mas £ udl, Muriidi al-dhahab, 
Beirut 1965, i, 375; Na^ir-i Khtisraw. Scfar-ndma , 
ed. and tr. C. Schcfer, 39, tr. xi8. al-Kazvvinl (d. 692/ 
1283), Athdr al-bildtl wa-akhbdr al-Hbdd, ed. Wilsten- 
feld, Gdttingen 1848, 175, mentions that when the 
water of the Nile receded gradually af'.er being on 
soil for forty days, the peasants began sowing. 

The crops which were cultivated after the Nile 
flood season in mediaeval Egypt did not need any 
more irrigation than their inundation during the flood 
period, cf. Ibn tfawljal 1 , 97; al-Istakhrl 1 , 49. This 
was the most common method of irrigation, called 
bi 'l-sayh by al-N 3 bulusI, Ta'rikh al-Fayyim, ed. 
B Moritz, Cairo 1899, 63, and md* ol-rdha by al- 
Makrlzl, HJtifaf, i, 102. The last term is still used by 
the contemporary faVdh to denote irrigation without 
artificial implements. Crops watered in this manner 
were called "winter crops" in order to distinguish 
them from tho summer ones which the peasants 
began sowing during the Coptic month Baramhat 
(February-March) and which relied on irrigation 
by artificial means such as water-wheel, shadoof, 
etc., cf. Ibn Manualti, 248. 

Al-Makhzumi in the Mmk&4i and al-Makiizl in 
the Kiifcf distinguish between the winter and summer 
crops when discussing the times of sowing and har¬ 
vesting. al-Mahhzflml states that the winter crops 
were wheat (framfi). barley lihaHr), beans (/a/), bitter- 
vetch (dfu/Mu), lentils (Was) and flax [kalian). 
al-MakrizI adds to al-MagfizOmi's list of winter crops 
chick peas (Auibwuj), clover [furf), onions (bajal), 
garlic (tjsum) and lupin ilurmus). For summer crops 
al-Makhzttmf mentions unripe melons (/ak/cus), water¬ 
melons (bi//i£J|), kidney beans \lQbiya), sesame (riw- 
sim or samdsim), cotton (£u/n or aftfdn), sugar-cane 
[£afab al-sukkar) and colocasia antiquorum (ItuJJtds). 
Although al-MafcrlzI lists the same for summer crops, 
he adds aubergines ibdJhtndjdn), indigo [nila), rad¬ 
ishes [fudxl), turnips (lift), lettuce (&&«#;) and cabbage 
(kurunb ), and pub both the unripe melon and 
water-melon under the one name biffilth, cf. al- 
Makfczuml, Kitdb al-Minh&fc Ji Him kharddj Mitt, 
ms. B.M. London Add. 23483. ff. 3ob-33b; al- 
Makrlzl, Khifaf, i, iot*a. 

There were many methods known in pro-aoth 
century Egypt to irrigate the soil under the summer 
crops. They were inherited from older times and con¬ 
tinue until today, with the exception of one which 


; was very primitive and arduous. This was the trans- 
' portation of water to the fields in buckets, jars, etc., 
hung from the necks of the oxen. This method was 
nientioned by aI-N 3 buliis! as the means of irrigation 
for the two villages Dima* 4 )kln al-Basal and Damfth, 
known as Kttm Dari, iu the Fayy&m province, cf. 
TaHifei al-Fayyum, 99, xox. This method, which was 
a continuation of a Pbaraouic technique, seems to 
have been known in other Egyptian villages. 

The other methods of irrigation used by the 
mediaeval Egyptian peasant employed any one of 
four artificial irrigation contrivances, namely, the 
natldla, the ddliya, the sdfiiya and the tdbiit. These 
four contrivances were used In F.gypt before the 
advent of the Arabs and are still in current use. 

There is no mention of what was known as the 
naifdla in the available classical sources, but the 
existence of such a device in Ancient Egypt, as well 
as its depiction in the Description de I'Egypte, Etal 
modern*, Planches, Tome deuxifcme, Paris 18x7, Arts 
H millers, PI. vi (4), proves its existence in pre- 
20th century Egypt. It i3 still in use in Egypt, as 
well as in mauy African countries. Two men stand 
face to face, each holding two cords of palm-fibre 
ropes to which is attached a wide, shallow waterproof 
basket. This basket, made from twisted palm leaves 
or leather, is known in Egypt by the name kafva. The 
two men holding the ropes bend slightly toward the 
water, dip the basket and fill it. Then they straigh¬ 
ten while turning to the field, thus raising the basket 
which is emptied into the mouth of the irrigation 
canal, cf. Lane. A n account of the manners and customs 
of the modern Egyptians, London 1871, ii, 27. 

The ddliya or shadoof is a kind of draw-well which 
was used in Pharaonic Egypt and in mediaeval ‘IrSfc, 
and is still used in Egypt and other eastern countries 
for raising water for irrigation. It usually consists 
of two posts, beams of the acacia tree or shafts of 
cane, about five feet in height. These posts are 
coated with mud and clay and then placed liss than 
three feet apart. The two beams are joined at the 
top by a horizontal piece of wood, in the centre of 
which a lever is balanced. The shorter arm of the 
lever is weighted with a heavy rock or dried mud, 
while at the end of the longer arm hangs a rope carry¬ 
ing a leather pail. The peasant stands on a platform 
on the river bank and pulls down the balanced pole 
until die pail dips into the water and is filled. A 
slight upward push, which is helped by the counter¬ 
weight, raises the bucket above the irrigation canal, 
into which it is emptied. 

As for water-wheels, al-Mufcaddasl (^th/ioth 
centui’y) states that there were many daualib (p|. of 
duidb, a Persian word which denotes a water-wheel) 
on the banks of the Nile for irrigating orchards during 
the low waters. He also says that the kddUs was 
the bucket of the duidb, cf. Assart al-tahdsim, 208. 
in the next century, Na§ir-i Khusraw mentions in his 
Safar-mima, 39, French tr. 118, that "up the Nile 
there are different cities and villages, and they have 
established so many duldbs that they are difficult 
to count." 

In mediaeval Egypt, there were two words used 
to denote wooden water-wheels, i.e. the saita/ti (sing. 
sdftiya) and the tnabdl (sing, tnabdla), al-NabuIusI, Ta- 
'rlkh al-Fayyum, 11, 27, 31, 48, 52, 54. 63. 94. 126, 
mentions that some villages in the Fayyum province 
had saxedkl to raise irrigation water. In Badja, for 
example, he states that there were sawd^i which were 
running day and night. In the Kitdb Luma c al- 
kawdnin, 48-9,al-Nabulusi warns the Ayyubid Sultan 
al-Malik al-$4Iib AyyQb of the negligence and dis- 




honesty of officials with which his own long experience 
in the work of offices had made him conversant. 
Specifically, he reports that acacia trees., which were 
a state monopoly, have been illegally cut down to 
construct sawdki, presses and other instruments. 

Al-Nuwayrf, Sthdyat al-arab, viii, 253-4, writing 
in the Mamluk period, states that wells were dug 
iu the land, apparently supplied by water from the 
underground bed of the Nile. At the mouth of these 
wells the saxedtf, made from acacia or other trees, 
were installed. Al-NuwayrI also states that these 
irrigation wheels were called almafidl in Egypt, while 
at HamS in Syria they were called al-nau\i e ir (sing. 
nd e Ora). He differentiates, as does al-Kalkashandl, 
$ubb, ir, 80, 140, in a later period, between the 
two kinds, by stating that the nau'd'ir were run by 
water current, while the niabdl by oxen. 

The Arabic word mafia! (sing, mafidla) denotes the 
huge pulley which is used for raising water from 
wells, cf. Ib« Man;Qr, LA, Beirut 1956, xi, 620-1. 
However, al-Mafcrlz! in the Khifai. i, 102, uses it 
to refer to the water-wheel. When discussing the 
irrigation of sugar-cane when the Nile water is low, 
al-Ma^rlzI says that each of these mafutl can raise 
the water to irrigate eight / addons of sugar-cane, 
providing that the waterwheel is installed close to 
the Nile and that eight excellent beasts are avail¬ 
able to work it. When the wells arc established at 
a distance from the Nile, each of the mahdf cannot 
irrigate more than 4 to 6 fad dun $. Al-MakrizI also 
refers to the Juntos, which al-Mufcaddas! earlier ex¬ 
plained as the bucket of the water-wheel. 

It is apparent that the ordinary, contemporary 
Egyptian water-wheel is more or less the same as the 
mediaeval one, since it does not differ appreciably 
from the one depicted in the Description de I'HgypU, 
£tat moiernc, ii, i, 501-2; Planches, Tome deux feme. 
Arts et atittirs, PI. v. The flat horizontal wheel of the 
sdAiya in turned counter-clockwise by a single beast 
or pair of oxen. The flat wheel’s rough cogs engage 
a vertical wheel which carries a long chain of earthen 
pots (bauideUs). These clay pots are suspended from 
ropes and are lowered, mouthdownward, into the 
water. Following the path of the wheel, the pots scoop 
up water which they spill out into the irrigation chan¬ 
nel as thov arrive at the top of the wheel on their 
circular journey. The work of the peasaut or his sou 
is to goad the beast, to watch the turning wheel, 
and to avoid wasting water on the way to the field, 

As for the tdbut (water-screw), it was apparently 
invented by' the Greek mathematician and inventor 
Archimedes (ca. 287-212 B.C.) white studying in 
Egypt. Observing the difficulty in raising water from 
the Nile, he is said to have designed this screw to 
facilitate the irrigation oi the fields. 

The water-screw has been continuously in use in 
Egypt when the level of water is not very low, from 
the times of the Piolemys until the present. It con¬ 
sists of a wooden cylinder (about 6-9 feet in length) 
hooped with iron. While the spiral pipe is fixed be¬ 
tween the inside wall of the tabut and an iron axis, 
its upper extremity is bent into a crank and its lower 
end turns on a stake set under the water. One or two 
peasants crouch at the water’s edge, endlessly turn¬ 
ing the crank handle. The water rises from bend to 
bend in the spiral pipe until it flows out at the 
mouth of the canal. 

However, using the primitive implements of the 
nalfdla. the ddliya, the sdfciya and the tdbdt, the 
pre-20th century peasant in Egypt irrigated the 
land and managed to produce the necessary crops to 
maintain the economy of the country. Many of the 


techniques and implement* that he devised or used 
have proved to be efficacious to such a degree that 
they are still extant. 
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5. Irrigation in ‘Irak 

Since it is impossible here to look at the use of 
water in all its aspects and in regard to all the 
problems which it raises, the present section merely 
deals with irrigation in the same way as is done for 
other regions of the Islamic world. 

Taken as a whole, ‘Irik is a flat plain irrigated 
by two great rivers, whose risings and fallings lack 
however the comparative regularness of the Nile. 
Since the Euphrates (al-FurSt [f.n.]) flow's at a 
higher level than that of the Tigris (Di^jla [?.u.]), 
the canals which, from ancient times, have connected 
them run at an oblique angle in relationship to 
them. Aerial photography, together with other 
sources of information, has allowed Adams to sup¬ 
plement and complete, for the left bank of the Tigris, 
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the information of the mediaeval authors and, espec¬ 
ially. of lbn Sarafyfln (Serapion). In regard to the 
zone between the two great riveis, periods of neglect 
before and after the coming of Islam have transformed 
part of central ‘Irik into a marshland, the Batlba 
(y.t/.J. the drain*gc of which has not been possible. 
The rivers and the great canals, constructed and 
maintained by the state, were important routes for 
communication, which were not impeded by the 
bridges of boats across them or by the mills. The up¬ 
keep of the smaller canals was the responsibility 
of local people. An ancient system of customary 
law regulated the amount and the periods of water 
used amongst the holders of land along the banks, 
and specially-appointed officials had the task, 
through the manipulation of sluices and water-gates, 
of securing this regulation. The interest shown about 
irrigation questions by mediaeval authors arises 
from the fact that, both for the land-tax and for 
local dues, irrigated land was distinguished from 
non-irrigated land. 

The anonymous author of the Kit fib al-tf&ui 
(5th/nth century) has provided us, in the shape of 
mathematical problems, with some interesting details 
about the administration of the canals and about 
hydraulic machinery in mediaeval ‘Irak. He des¬ 
cribes various kinds of waterwheels, (fatvidb, gharrdfa, 
Skdlhuf, giving their capacity for drawing up water 
and then spreading it for irrigation purposes, accord¬ 
ing to the season, and the numbers of men and 
animais required to work them. Then he moves on 
to the "balancing out of ground" intended to fix 
the levels of canals which have to be dug out (see 
E. Wiedemann, El 1 , art. mizan). Finally, he raises 
the question of the construction and upkeep of the 
raised canal banks, which he calls baumd, a pre- 
Islaroic terra not listed iu the classical dictionaries, 
hence often wTongly read. It is necessary' to know 
the volume of earth, reeds and brushwood which 
has to be transported, which is counted according 
to a special unit, the azala = 100 cubic cubits "of 
balance", and it is to be understood dial an azela 
is procured by 33 "spade loads", handled by two 
inen. one digging and the other transporting the 
earth, etc. in sacks. The provision of materials and 
the labour, which seem never to have been done by 
slaves, are paid according to an official tariff. 
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(Cl. Cahen) 

6 . Irrigation in Persia 

The distribution and density of population and 
the development of agriculture in Persia throughout 
history have been closely dependent upon the 
availability of water, and the nature of the irrigation 
systems has influenced both the siting of settlements 
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and the pattern of society. Precipitation is scanty 
and seasonal; it is concentrated on the periphery of 
the country, as also are the major perennial rivers. 

As a genera! rule, rainfall, which occurs between 
October and May, decreases from the north to the 
south of the country and from west to east, but in a 
number of areas the high relief of the Alburz and 
the Zagros mountains has modified this pattern. 
.Along the Caspian Sea coast and the northern flanks 
of the Alburz, precipitation reaches more than 
1,800 mm. near the mouth of the Safid Rud; annual 
totals fall to less than 500 mm. on the east side of 
the Caspian near Gunbad -1 Kabfls. Along the western 
Hanks and summits of the Zagros Mountains, 
precipitation amounts are thought to exceed 800 mm. 
on some of the higher peaks, and large areas to 
the west of Shiraz receive more than 400 mm. In 
the north-western highlands, between the two belts 
of high precipitation, there is a rone of moderate 
precipitation of 250-400 mm. In the centre of the 
country occupied by the Dasht-i Kawir and the 
Dasht-i Lu{, great sterile deserts, precipitation 
totals almost everywhere less than 100 mm., though a 
higher precipitation is found on the eastern borders 
of the kairlr in the highlands around Birdjand and 
Z&hid&n. Everywhere, with the exception of the 
Caspian littoral, low and episodic rainfall is a major 
constraint on agriculture, hence the importance of 
artificial irrigation. 

Dependable supplies of surface water exist only 
in isolated districts around the margins of the country, 
but there is nowhere an annual surplus of water, and 
seasonal surpluses, except in the north and west, 
arc insignificant. Run-off is episodic, and occurs 
only because precipitation momentarily exceeds the 
infiltration capacity o! the surface. The flow of water 
in streams and rivers throughout the country is sea¬ 
sonal and highly variable from year to year. Peak 
flow's are too late for winter crops and the minimum 
discharge occurs when summer crops are in greatest 
need of moisture. The control of water by artificial 
irrigation is therefore Immensely Important for agri¬ 
cultural production and prosperity. Without artificial 
irrigation the cultivation of plants native to regions 
where summer rainfall Is normal, such as cotton, 
millet, rice and sugar would not be possible. 

There are few great rivers in Persia—the great 
hydraulic civilisations have no place there. The 
largest are the Karim and the Karkha [f.w.J which 
flow into the Persian Gulf, draining almost all the 
area between Abiidkn and KirmAnsfrSh. Further 
south are the basins of the Mand [f.v.j and the Sjjur, 
which also drain into the Persian Gull and the Gulf 
of Oman respectively. The Safid Rud flows into the 
Caspian, as also do the Aras [see al-rass] and the 
Atrek [f 1/.]. The water of the two last-naaied, which 
flow along the modern Russo-Persian border in 
tho north-west and the north-east respectively, is 
shared with Russia. The central zone oi Persia, 
covering the largest part of the country, is an area 
of internal drainage. Small rivers flow into the closed 
basins of Lake Urumiyya (RkJS’iyya) in Adfcarbay- 
dian, into the HamQn in SfstAn and into dry Jakes 
and saline marshes in structural basins in the East 
Zagros, the depression between the Zagros and the 
volcanic axis extending from I$umm to Kirman, 
the Djaz MuriySn basin, the southern LOf, Balu- 
£istan, the eastern highlands north of Bir^jand 
and in the frontier zone with modem Afghanistan. 
South-west of the central desert is the basin of the 
Zayanda Rud, which supports Isfahan and to the 
south of this, the basin of the Kur. The discharge 
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of most streams in the central zone is small. Many 
of the larger streams, gathering in high mountains, 
have steep and irregular profiles. Leaving die moun¬ 
tains, they dwindle quickly as a result of evaporation, 
seepage and diversion for irrigation, leaving dry 
channels, the underflow of which now and then 
supports an exotic agricultural efflorescence. From 
ancient times, the water of these rivers and streams 
has been used for irrigation and has formed the basis 
on which nourishing civilisations have been establish¬ 
ed in pre*lslainic and Islamic times. The history of 
the water use of the Kur in the Marwdasht plain 
illustrates the importance of the role played by irri¬ 
gation in the establishment of the early Persian 
empires in that region and the changes in the pros¬ 
perity of the region and the density of settlement 
which took place over the centuries as a result of 
fluctuations in the upkeep of dams and irrigation 
channels (see further, G. Kortum, Die Maruiasht- 
Ebene-Fars, Kiel 1976). For the most part, the rivers 
flowing into the southern end of the Caspian Sea. 
apart from the Oxus [see AmC darya] appear to 
have been less used for irrigation in early and mediae¬ 
val times than the rivers in central, southern and 
eastern Persia, tfamd Allah Must aw 11 states that 
little of the water of the EJjurfljan River was used 
for irrigation and most of it ran to waste (Nushat 
al-£uliib, ed. G. Le Strange, 214). Similarly, hardly 
any of the water of the Safid ROd was used for 
irrigation, except for that little which watered 
the lands lying immediately along its bed; most 0/ 
it was wasted [ibid., 217); and the same, ho alleges, 
was true of its tributary, the Shahrud [ibid., 218), 
though this was not so in the case of the rivers 
of the two Tamms, which also flowed into the 
Safid Rud: in summer most of their waters were used 
for irrigation and little flowed into the Safid Rud 
(ibid., 221). 

The smaller basins of the arid centre of Persia 
and the south-east, together with the fringes of the 
hawir, receive incoming water mainly by piedmont 
seepage of many small ephemeral streams. The tradi¬ 
tional method of tapping this water is by b&ndt [y.w.J, 
which, with its associated network of canals, is char¬ 
acteristic of irrigation on the Persian plateau; 
hence too the frequent siting of settlements on gentle 
slopes some distances from the foot of the hills that 
feed the frandts. From earliest times, the material 
basis of the population on the Persian plateau has 
been provided by fiandt water (H. Goblot, Essci d'une 
histoire dts techniques Je I'eau sur le plateau Iranien, 

in Persiea, viii [X979J, 120). The various systems 
of irrigation—by river, handt, spring or storage dam— 
are not mutually exclusive; many districts use more 
than one. 

The configuration of settlements has been decided 
in many cases by the nature of the water supply. 
Where water is scarce, villages tend to be concen¬ 
trated; elsewhere they may be more scattered. They 
frequently flank water-courses and cluster about 
the outlet of Canals or round springs. The area imme¬ 
diately round a town or village is usually intensively 
cultivated with irrigation—even in the dry farming 
regions there is often a small irrigated area in or 
near a town or village. Beyond the cultivated land 
there is sometimes a periphery of marginal land which 
may be cultivated in years when the water supply is 
extraordinarily plentiful. Similarly, mountain villages 
in regions where the rainfall is sufficient for cultiva¬ 
tion usually have an irrigated area, however small. 
In mountain valleys, the villages tend to be situated 
on rocky slopes rising above the intensely cultivated 


valley floors or to straggle along the mountain 
streams. Mountain slopes arc often skilfully terraced, 
and much time and labour is expended on the con¬ 
struction and repair of dry stone retaining walls 
for the cultivated plots (cf. X. de Planhol, Geography 
of settlement, in The Cambridge history of Iran , i, ed. 
\V. B. Fisher, Cambridge 1968, 419-20. The need for 
regular attention to the upkeep of irrigation works 
has, further, been an important factor in making 
the village, rather than the isolated farmstead, the 
typical form of settlement throughout most of 
Persia. 

Artificial irrigation may already have existed in 
late Neolithic times. By the Achaemenid period, there 
was an extensive network of kaiults, and with the ex¬ 
tension of irrigation there was an expansion of agri¬ 
culture. It Is probable that drainage schemes were 
also undertaken in different parts of the empire. 
Later, the Seleucids brought more land under culti¬ 
vation by clearance and drainage and applied nevr 
techniques to irrigation (R. Ghirshman, Iran from 
the earliest times to the Islamic conquest, Harmonds- 
worth 1954, 239)- Ii» Islamic times, control of water 
for irrigation remained crucial to prosperity and 

settlement. 

Such control is a highly complex matter, and 
requires for its successful implementation cot only 
technical skill but also political stability. The heavy 
load of solids carried by streams in spate makes sto¬ 
rage and control both difficult and costly. Flash 
floods often destroy irrigation works, especially 
those connected with banito, while spring floods may 
also cause much damage in lowland districts. On the 
plateau, the lowering of the stream-beds through nor¬ 
mal erosion results in the lowering of the water-table 
itseli and leaves irrigation canal intakes above the 
new water level. In modern times, the lowering of the 
water-table by the extraction of water by pump ope¬ 
ration connected with the sinking of semi-deep wells 
has led to many kamin falling into disuse, especially 
round the central desert but also in other regions. 
Inadequate drainage, on the other hand, often 
leads to a rising water-table under irrigated lands, 
water-logging, salinisation and alkalinisation, which 
result in considerable loss of output. These processes 
vary widely in different districts and different years. 
In some regions, notably Khflzistan and SIstin, dete¬ 
rioration of the soil because of a change in the water- 
table due to over-lavish irrigation and inadequate 
drainage, or both, has been a major problem. Another 
problem is that ground water in some districts may 
be heavily charged with soluble salts and be too 
saline for use in irrigation. This is the case in many 
districts on the borders of the central desert and 
in the Persian Gulf littoral. 

Natural conditions and agricultural practices 
cannot alone, however, explain the fluctuation in 
the history cf irrigation in Persia The shifting of 
centres of political authority which accompanied 
dynastic changes and demographic changes resulting 
from invasion and the Increase in dead lands because 
of the slaughter or flight of their inhabitants have 
also played a part. A breakdown in the control of 
water, for whatever reason or reasons, was inevitably 
followed by a decline in prosperity. The decay of 
KhuzistSn, which culminated under the ‘Abbasids, is 
an illustration of this. Under the SisAnids, the 
waters of the Karkha, Diz and K 5 r 0 n had been util¬ 
ised by au elaborate system of barrages, tunnels, in¬ 
verted syphons, lifting devices and canals (see 
below). Cereals, sugar cane, rice and dates were 
produced in abundance. In the last fifty years or so 




of Sisauid rule, irrigation was neglected. Under the 
rule of the Orthodox Caliphs and the Umayyads, 
adequate attention was not paid to artificial drainage 
of the irrigated land, and under the 'Abb&sids the 
province declined—rising water-tables under irri¬ 
gated land may have been responsible lor the at¬ 
tempts of the 'Abbisids to irrigate new lands of 
poorer quality. Water-logging, alkalinisation and 
salinisatiou, and the hazards of flood, all contributed 
to the decline of the region which occurred in post- 
'Abbasid times (see further R. McC. Adams, Agri¬ 
culture arj urban life in early southwestern Iran, in 
Science, cxxxvi, 3511 [1062J, 109-22). Changes in 
prosperity in other regions brought about by a failure 
to control irrigation have been, perhaps, less spectacu¬ 
lar but none the less important. The decay of irrigation 
and drainage not only resulted in an increase of 
waste and unproductive land, but may also have 
led to the spread of malaria [see malAryA], thus 
contributing to a decline in population and output. 

Water utilisation: technical features. Irri¬ 
gation works, plain take-offs, dams [see band], 
weirs, lifting devices, artificial reservoirs and kandt s, 
supplemented by principal and secondary canals, 
are to be found all over the country; and some are 
ancient structures. 

(i) Dams. Several large dams existed in Khuzistan 
in S&s§nid times, including the bridge dams at $hush- 
tar and Dizful, built by Shapur 1 and Shapflr II or 
Ardaghir II respectively, the dam on the Pjarrabl 
near Khalaf&bad, and the dam 011 the Marun at 
Arradi&n (on the last, see H. Gaube, Die sudpersische 
Proving Arra^dnf Kxkh GilUyeh, Vienna 1975. 189-90). 
They continued in use for varying periods after the 
fall of the SasSnids. Repairs and reconstructions 
were numerous, and the Roniano-Sasanid work at 
SijOshtar and Dizful was partially replaced by point¬ 
ed-arch bridges. The dam at ^hilshtar, known as 
the Band-f MIzin, had a length of 1,700 ft. and 
raised the water to the level of the city of Shush tar, 
which was situated on a rocky outcrop on the east 
bank of the Karun. The dam was built partly by 
Roman prisoners of war taken in ShSpur I’s victory- 
over Valerian in A.D. 260. It had a rubble masonry- 
core set in hydraulic mortar; the facing was of large, 
cut masonry blocks, held in place by both mortar 
and iron clamps set in lead. It was pierced by numer¬ 
ous sluices for the purpose of releasing water in time 
of excessive flow. It took three years to build, during 
which time the K 4 run River was diverted through 
two by-pass channels. One of these, the Ab-i Gargar, 
winds its way south for some twenty-five miles 
and then rejoins the Kirun, When the work of the 
dam was completed, the entrance to the Ab-i Gargar 
was closed by a second dam, the Kay§ar dam. This 
was made of large stone blocks mortared and clamped 
together, and six sluices were provided to control 
the flow of water into the Ab-i Gargar. Part of the 
bridge at Shujljtar and the Band were swept away 
by floods several times during the 19th century. 
Muhammad C AI1 MIrzd, when governor of Kirmdn- 
Shah, undertook repairs to it in the early 19th 
century (J. M. Kinneir, Geographical memoir of the 
Persian empire, London 18x3, 98-9). When Curzon 
visited &hO<htar in 1889, there was a gap of over 
seventy yards m width in the middle of the bridge, 
which had been swept away by a flood in 1885. The 
efforts of Ni?.\m al-Salfana, the governor of ‘Ara- 
bist&n, to repair it proved abortive (Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, ii, 374-5). A further 
canal, the Miy 4 n Ab canal, was cut, apparently to 
divert water through a tunnel made in the face of 


the castle rock in order to irrigate the high-lying 
lands to the south of the city, the level of the water 
of which was regulated by dams. As a result of 
the rupture in the Band-i MIzan and the bridge, 
the river bed was lowered at the point where it 
formerly fed the canal and the land which is was 
intended to irrigate became derelict (Curzon, op. cit., 
ii, 27 $). 

The Dizful dam, a replica of the Shush tar dam, 
was 1,250 ft. long. When Curzon visited Dizful, the 
dam was in a dilapidated condition, two of its arches 
having recently fallen in [op. cit., ii, 303). After 
it fell into decay, all local irrigation depended upon 
rough dams of stone and brush-wood, which were 
reconstructed after every flood (H. Wulff, The 
traditional crafts of Persia, Chicago T967, 248; 
N. Smith, A history of dams, London 1971, 59, 8r, 
82; A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in 
Persia, repr. Oxford 1969, 2x6). 

South of Shflshtar. where the Ab-i Diz and the Ab-i 
Gargar flow into the Ab-i §£utayt, the main channel 
of the KSrOn, another Sasanid dam, the Band-i 
Kir, of which only the name survives, was located. 
The name is of interest because it suggests that 
bitumen (Mr) may have been used to make the dam 
watertight and solid. Another dam on the Ab-i Gar¬ 
gar, called the Pul-i Bulaytl, was added to the 
Shushtar system in Islamic times. This was a power 
dam; mills were installed in tunnels cut through 
the rock at each side of the channel, the dam pro¬ 
viding the necessary head of water to drive the mill 
wheels (see Curzon, op. cit., i. 372-4). A third bridge 
dam was built, also in Slsdnid times, over the 
Karkjja at P 3 -yi Pul. It fell out of use when it burst 
in 1837. Its remains were seen by Sir Aural Stein 
in 1938 (Sir Aural Stein, An archaeological journey 
to Western iron, in Geogr. J. [October 1938], 327). 

At Ahwaz there was another great dam 
(but not a bridge dam), probably over 3,000 it. 
long, and about 25 ft. thick. Its remains were to be 
seen until recently. Al-Mukaddasl describes the dam 
as being wonderfully constructed from blocks of rock 
behind which the water was h*ld back. He states that 
the water was divided into three canals, which water- 
eel the fields of the estates of the people of the 
city, and that without the dam Ahw&z would not have 
been populous and that its canals could not have been 
used (Ahsan al-takdsim, 41 x; see also Curzon, op. cit., 
ii, 347 - 8 )- The collapse of the dam in the 9th/i5th 
century brought ruin to the city. 

Numerous storage dams and their remains are to 
be found in many parts of Persia. Although their 
overall contribution to irrigation was not as great 
as that of Jtaiuiis, or of the dams in Kbuzistin, they 
were of considerable local importance and enabled 
laud which could not otherwise have been cultivated 
to become productive. One of the most interesting 
systems is Lbat on the Kur River in Firs, which has 
provided irrigation for the Kurbai district to a 
greater or lesser extent for some 2,000 years. The 
most famous dam of this complex is the Band-i Amir, 
built about 349/960 by the Buyid c A<jud al-Dawla 
probably on earlier, possibly Achaemenid, 
foundations. Prior to its reconstruction, the water 
of the Kur could not be raised to irrigate Upper 
Kurbal. Al-Mu^addasI, who wrote soon after the 
dam was built, and Ibn al-Balkhl [q.v. in Suppl.], 
who wrote rather under 150 years later, describe 
the dam in similar terms. The latter states that l Adud 
al-Dawla brought engineers and workmen to the 
place in order to build the dam and spent much 
money on its construction. The dam was made of 



stone set in mortar, reiuforccd by iron anchors, 
which were set in lead. Upstream and downstream the 
river-bed was paved /or several miles, and the supply 
canals extended for over ten miles, serving 300 
villages in the Marwdasht plain. Ten water-mills were 
built close to the dam, the crest of which was wide 
enough to allow two horsemen abreast to ride across 
it (ei-Mukaddosi, 444; Ibn al-Balfchl, Fan-ndma, ed. 
G. Lc Strange, London 1931, 131-2; see also G. Le 
Strange, Description oj the province of Pars in Persia 
at the beginning of the iath century A.D., London 1912). 
Upstream from the Band-i Amir there were five 
other major dams for the irrigation of Lower KurbAI. 
These included the R&mdjird dam, built on Achaeme- 
nid foundations, which was almost as large as the 
Band-i Amir, and five downstream, the last of which, 
the Band-i Ka^Ar, was only a few miles from Lake 
BakhtagAn into which the Kur flows (A. Houtura- 
Schindler, A note on the Kur Piter in Fan, its sources 
and dams and the districts it irrigates, in Proc. Royal 
Gecgr. Soc. [1891], 287-91; see also N. Smith, op. eit., 
83-5, and Kortum, op. ri/.). By the 6th/r2th century, 
the Band-i Amir, the Band-i Ka$$ar and the RAindjird 
dam had fallen into a state of decay and were re¬ 
paired by the Sa'djulf governor of Firs, the At jbeg 
] 2 iaia) al-DIn CawII Safeaw (Le Strange, Lands oj 
the Eastern caliphate , 277-8). The Rim^jird dem was 
again rebuilt towards the end of the 6th / begin¬ 
ning of the 13th century, and there were several 
reconstructions after that date (Smith, op. cit., 
83). 

In the eastern provinces of Persia there were also 
a number of dams and Irrigation works on the Oxus 
or Amu Darya [f.v.) and on other great rivers and 
lesser streams. Some of these were repaired, and 
others constructed by the Muslims. Sfctan was depen¬ 
dent almost wholly upon the control of the water of 
the Hlrmand (Helmund) River [see hilmand], 
Zaxandj, the capital of the province under the 
‘AbbAsids, was situated near the original capital of 
Ram §hahristAn (Abraghahriyir), which according 
to tradition, had been abandoned when a dam across 
the Hlrmand had burst and the water had been 
permanently diverted from the Rim Shihristin 
canal (Le Strange, op.cit., 339-40). From the works 
of the Muslim geographer, it would appear that 
Zarandl was irrigated by six dams on the Hlrmand 
near where it enters Lake Zarab. Some of these may 
have been of Sasanid origin. The Muslims added 
various water-wheels to the system. In 785/1383 
Zarandi and its irrigation works were destroyed by 
TlmQr, as was also the Band-i Rustam on the 
Hlrmand River near Bust, the water of which had 
served to irrigate all the western lands of Sstan. 
Failure to repair and maintain the elaborate system 
of canals and dams on the Hlrmand River resulted 
in much of the land formerly irrigated and drained 
being converted into reed beds and swamps. The 
headwaters of the Hlrmand and the main stream 
are at the present day in Afghanistan. After entering 
Persian Slstin, the river divides into two branches, 
the Pariyin and the SIstAn rivers. The former flows 
in a northerly direction, and with its tributaries 
waters northern SIstAn. The latter flows through 
southern and south-western Sistan. Near the Afghan 
frontier, the Kahak dam diverts water into the 
Pariyin, while another dam lower down, the Band-1 
ZaHk, diverts more water for irrigation. The use of 
the water of the Hlrmand and the construction of new 
dams has been the subject of bitter controversy be¬ 
tween Persia and Afghanistan. The first award of the 
river waters between them was made in 1872. In 1950 


the Hclmand River Delta Commission was set up 
(though subsequently disbanded). 

The water of the Murghab River in Khurasan was 
diverted by numerous dams and canals for irrigation. 
Al-istakhrl relates that one march south of Marw, its 
bod was artificially dyked with embankments faced 
by wooden works which kept tho river-bed from 
changing Under the Saldjuks, the number of dams 
and dykes on the MurghSb was increased. These 
were later destroyed by the Mongols and the oasis 
of Marw converted into a desert swamp, according to 
HAfir Abru (Le Strange, op. cit., 397, 402). He states 
that after Timur’s conquest of K^urAsAn. various 
of the amirs and pillars of the state each made a 
canal leading off from tho Murgfr&b, in order to 
irrigate the laud, and that when he was writing, i.e. 
at the beginning of the 9th/!5th century, twenty of 
these were in existence. He discribes tho city as 
being in a flourishing condition (Djughrdfiyd-yi 
Ijdjiz Abru, kismat-i rab ( -1 Khurasan : Karat, ed. 
Mfiyil Harawl, Tehran A.H.S. X349/X970-1, 34). 

One of the most important periods in mediaeval 
Persia in the construction of dams appears to have 
been the llkhftn period, when, in the late ythjt^th 
century and early 8 th/i 4 th centuries, several dams 
were constructed. The great achievement of this pe¬ 
riod was the construction of a number of arch dams. 
One at Kibar (Kivar), some 13 miles south of Kumm, 
is the oldest surviving example of this type of struc¬ 
ture so far located. Built in a V-shaped gorge, which 
narrows about halfway down to a deep gully, the dam 
is 85 ft. high and t8o ft. long at the crest, the thick¬ 
ness of which is between 15 and x6 l /«ft. The air- 
face, the radius of curvature of which is 125 ft., 
is vertical except near the face where there is a 
slight slope in the downstream direction. The dam 
has a core of rubble masonry set in mortar (sirdjfj) 
made from lime crushed with the ash of some desert 
plant, which makes it hydraulic and results in a 
strong, hard and highly impervious mortar ideal for 
dams. The dam has a vertical series of openings on 
the vatcr-face connected by shafts and galleries to 
provide passage for the water through the dam walls 
(though their precise function is uncertain). Two 
other arch dams, probably also belonging to the 
Iikhan period axe situated near Jabas, the Shah 
‘AbbisI, east-north-east of Jabtis, so called because 
it was repaired in the §afawid period, presumably 
by §hah c AbbSs I or SfcAh ‘Abbis II, and the Kurlt 
dam, to the south of Tabas. The latter is remarkable 
for its height of some 120 ft. (H. Goblot, Du nouveau 
sur Us barrages Iranians de I'ipoque rnongole, in Arts 
el Manufactures, no. 239 [April 1973], 15*20; idem, 
Kibar en Iran sans doule U plus ancien dcs barrages- 
1 ‘rates, in Scicnce-Progrcs, no. 3338 (February 1965); 
idem, Sur quelqucs barrages anciens et la genes* des 
bar r ages-voutes, in Revue d y IIisloire ties Sciences, 
cahier no. 6; Smitk, op. cit,, 65-8). Another dam, 
a large gravity darn at Savva, was also built in the 
Ilkhan period. Harnd AllAh Mustawfl states that it 
was constructed on the orders of Sliams al-DIn 
Muhammad $Ahib-Dtwan [sec bjuwaynI, shams al- 
u!n muijammao] (*Vt uhat al-kulub, 221). It was 
situated in a valley south-east of SAwa and east 
of the point where the RarACAy (GAvniiha) joins 
two streams from SAwa and Awa respectively. 
Although the limestone rock at the side of the valley 
was sound (as far as is known), the base of the dam 
was built on river alluvium consisting of sauds and 
gravel, which go down 90 ft, before bed-rock is 
reached. Consequently, as soon as the reservoir began 
to fill, the pressure above the foundations drove the 


water through the alluvium and the water established 
a permanent outlet for itself. The dam was aban¬ 
doned, but the structure survived (Smith, op. cit., 
64-5). It is not without interest that a number of 
dams and irrigation works were constructed about 
the same time in Ytiunan by SaTd A^jall, who 
apparently became governor of Ytinnan in A.D. 1274 
(J. Needham, Science and civilisation tn China, tv/3, 
Cambridge 1971, 297). 

The dating of the gravity dams at tfuhrQd and 
Kam$ar near Ki^n and at Farlmfln and TurtUj in 
Khurasan is uncertain. The tfuhrild dam is attributed 
to Shah c Abbis and the fcam^ar dam to D|aI 41 al-Dfn 
b. Muhammad Kh^irazm-^hOh ( l Abd al-Raljman I 
parrSbl, Tarikh-t KdAdn, ed. Irakli Afgfeflr, Tehran 
A.H.S. 1 335 /* 95 ^. 8, 40-1, 42, 43 )- The Gulistun dam 
in KhurisSn was made by the TImfirid AbO Sa*Id 
MIrza ( 855 - 72 /i 45 a - 6 7 ) {AsnSi wa mukdtabdt- 1 
tdrikhi-yi Irinas Timur tAShdh IsnuWI, ed. c Abd al- 
Husayn Mawa 3 !, Tehran A.H.S. 1341/1962, 313). | 
The Salhml Dam in KhurisAn was constructed by 
GhiySth al-Din Kurt (706-25/1306-24) (N. M. Cle¬ 
venger, Dams tn Hor&sdn, some preliminary observa¬ 
tions , in East and West, N.S., xix [1969], 393). These 
dams were still in use in the 1960s, but most of them 
furnished very little water because their reservoirs 
were heavily silted up. 

Under the Safawids, there was renewed activity 
in dam-building and other constructions for irriga¬ 
tion. Shah TahmSsp (930-84/1524-76) attempted to 
divert the water of the Karun into the ZSyanda Rud 
by a connecting tunnel through the mountain ridge 
which separates them. The work was abandoned 
owing, it was said, to the foul atmosphere of the 
workings. Shlh 'Abbas 1 (996-1038/1587-1629) 
revived the project, but abandoned the idea of a 
tunnel in favour of an open cutting. It is reported 
that at times he employed 100,000 men on this 
undertaking, but the scheme came to naught. Shah 
‘Abbis II (1052-77/1642-67) made another attempt, 
in which he was advised by a French engineer named 
Genest. A dam, 300 ft. long and about 100 ft. high 
was built across the Kdrun to divert the water 
of the river while the channel was cut. Smith thinks 
that Getiest may have had in mind more than a 
mere diversion of the river and that he may have 
hoped to reduce the amount of excavation through 
the mountains by raising the level of the river. The 
scheme, however, was also abandoned after xoo ft. 
of the connecting channel between the two rivers had 
been cut. The idea was revived during the reign of 
Ri<J 5 £illh Pahlawl. Work was begun on the cutting of 
a tunnel connecting the two rivers. Known as the 
Kuhrang tunnel, it was finished in 1953 (Smith, op. 
cit., 72-3). The increase in the flow of water in the 
Ziyanda RGd which resulted has enabled more land 
to be cultivated in the districts through which the 
river flows. Shah c Abbis II also built, on the foun¬ 
dations of an earlier weir, the Kh^adju Bridge over 
the Zflyanda Rud in l$fah2n. It is a combination 
of a weir with sluice gates and flood arches above 
these, with a permanent roadway od the top (Wulff, 
op. cit., 248; Smith, op. cit., 73-4). 

(ii) Wells and lifting devices. A variety of lifting 
devices operated by men and animals to raise water 
from rivers, streams and wells have been widely used 
in the past, especially in KhOzistan. the Persian , 
Gulf littoral, Ffirs, in the neighbourhood of Isfahan, 
in some districts in eastern Persia aud on the shores 1 
of Lake Urumiyya (Rida’iyya). They arc still used, 1 
but have been largely superseded by power-operated 
wells. Man-operated wells consist of a windlass set I 


over the well with a large leather bag attached to 
it. Those operated by draught animals are worked by 
one or more draught animals such as oxen, mules and, 
less frequently, buffaloes, each draught animal having 
one or more men working with it. The constructing of 
these devices varies slightly in different regions, 
but the general principle is the same. Their operation 
is both laborious and inefficient. A wooden wheel 
is set in two brick or stone built pillars, or two 
heavy upright posts, above the well, connected by 
a wooden scaffold. Two pulley's are run on axles at¬ 
tached to the scaffold, over which a main and an 
auxiliary rope run into the well; the wheel end of the 
main rope is attached to a hook and a ring carrying 
a wooden cross from which a large leather bag is 
suspeaded. This runs out into a narrow spout to 
which the auxiliary rope is attached. The draught 
animal is harnessed to the ropes and sets the wheel in 
motion by walking up and down a runway beginning 
at the well-head and descending at an angle of about 
40 degrees. By this action, the bag is let into the 
well. When it is full, it is lifted to the surface and 
empties itself in front of the well into a trough 
which carries the water into the irrigation channel. 
In some wells, a big wooden horizontal cog-wheel, 
geared to a vertical wheel which turns a bucket- 
carrying wheel set on the same axle in the water is set 
in motion by an ox or mule walking round and round 
a circular runway made about the well (see further 
Wulff, op. cit., 256-8, and Lambton, Landlord and 
peasant, 227-8; and also C. Cahen, Le service de Virri¬ 
gation en Iraq au d/but du XI • silcle, in BEO, xiii 
(x 949 * 5 o]. J18-19). Curzon describes how water 
was lifted for irrigation from the Kirun above Ahwdz, 
where the river was confined within banks from 20 to 
30 It. high. Pools were hollowed in the river bank 
and water was drawn up by means of leather skins 
and a pulley worked by oxen pacing up and down an 
inclined plane on the top of the bank [op. cit., ii, 
35 «* 7 )- 

(iii) Cisterns, teaier tanks and ponds. These are to 
be found in regions in which water supplies arc scarce 
and are especially common in districts on the edge 
of the central desert, though they are also to be 
found elsewhere, notably in Fumin&t. They are sup¬ 
plied by water from farits, underground springs or 
rain-water. Some are made with stones or bricks and 
cement and are often of a considerable size. c Abd al- 
Rahlm Parribl states that almost all the villages 
and hamlets in Kijijan had small cisterns (istakhr); 
that of Niyisar was roo dhar c by 50 dhar 1 and 2/2 <f/uar c 
deep. He describes the purpose of an ista^hr as 
follows: "In some hamlets ( matari*] tho water 
is less than [the amount required for] a plot of land 
(hardA) for the first rotation when water is due to 
be let into sown land or orchards. As a result, it 
takes a long time for the plot to be inundated, be¬ 
cause when the quantity of water is small, as soon 
as it enters the land it sinks in and the plot will not 
be inundated. Accordingly, water is held back in a 
cistern (is/oMjr). When the latter is full, it is emptied, 
or whatever amount is needed for the land is let into 
the irrigation channel until tho desired result is 
achieved. Or it may be that the water of a hamlet 
is sufficient for the first rotation period but it is 
desired to lead the water to a piece of land (da^hi) 
or fields ( mazari f ) which are distant, and so half 
or more of the water will be tost in the channel be* 
tween the mouth of the ftunat and the land to be irri¬ 
gated, with the result that the plot will not be 
inundated (unless a greater head of water is first 
held back in a cistern). Or it may be that a village 



has [sufficient water] in the first rotation period for 
three or four pieces of land, and it wishes to divide 
the water into three or four irrigation channels, 
some giving more water and some less. A cistern is 
therefore necessary, so that the requisite amount can 
be let into each irrigation channel, or so that water 
from two or three sources can be let into different 
channels and then divided [sari^fa-paymdH natfu i- 
yand)" ( Tdrikh-i Kd$hdn, 66-7). Hamd Allah Mustaw- 
fl describes how small catchpolls were mode on the 
edge of the cultivated area round Tun to catch rain 
water which was used for grain cultivation {Nushat 
al-frulilb, I 43 - 4 )- 

Irrigation practices and water distribu¬ 
tion and measurements. Irrigation practices 
range from heavy perennial irrigation, land watered 
less heavily through the year or parts of the year, to 
land watered once or twice a season through the 
capture of flash floods or water stored in a cistern. 
The usual method of Irrigation is by inundation: 
for some crops, trench irrigation is used. In the 
case of rivers, the water is diverted info canals and 
sub-canals and cross-canals, whence it is led into 
the fields to be irrigated. The division is made 
according to established rights of priority, usually 
(but not always) starting upstream and ending down¬ 
stream. The water of other sources, if it is prolific, 
is also divided into various channels and led to 
different users simultaneously. The division of the 
water between several users is assured by a variety 
of mechanical devices, distributors, or runnels 
with inlets of a fixed sire or by the allocation of 
fixed periods of time. Where water is divided by a 
weir between a number of villages or users, the size 
of the orifices at the rim of the weir varies according 
to the share of the water permanently allocated to 
the different users. Water is led into individual fields, 
plots or gardens by breaching the banks of the 
canals (usually with a spade) for the appropriate 
length of time. 

The rotation period of the water (rfatrr-* db) 
normally begins in early October with the start of 
the agricultural year and is fixed at so-and-so many 
days. Within that period, so many shares, defined in 
days, hours, or minutes, arc allocated to the differ¬ 
ent districts, villages, fields, or plots of land watered 
by the source in question. A common way of meas¬ 
uring tbc unit of time is by a kind of hour-glass, the 
time-unit being the time it takes for a small copper 
bowl with a hole at the bottom to fill and sink in 
another large basin (see further al-Miwardl. Us 
statuts gouvernemenlaux. tr. E. Fagnan, Algiers 1918, 
389-90: E. Stack, Six months in Persia, London 1882, 
ii, 264 ff.; Lambton, landlord and peasant, 212-13, 
2x8-20, 408; Wulff, op.cit., 254-6; ParrSbl, op.cit.. 
53-4; B. Montasami, Irrigation tn Iran: elements 
pour une approach* maUriaUste, in Zaman, i [1979], 
38 ff.). Stack mentions that in some of the villages 
of Firaydan, the water distribution was regulated 
in the daytime by the length of a man’s shadow and 
at night by the stars (op. cti., ii, 269). 

Since the water of rivers is subject to diminution 
at certain seasons of the year, and in both rivers 
and kawits may be reduced in a series of dry years, 
much care is exercised over the division and alloca¬ 
tion of the water in order to satisfy cropping needs. 
In the cose of $o>u«s, the rotation period may be 
lengthened in periods of water shortage and the 
amount of water per share reduced. In general, the 
scarcer the water, the more detailed and complicated 
the distribution of water; and the greater the frag¬ 
mentation of the ownership of the water, the moro 


meticulous and elaborate the organisation of its 
distribution. 

Water laws and water rights. So far as the 
&ttrl'a is concerned, water laws belong to mu'dtnaldl 
as opposed to S bdddl and are based on *urj or custom 
enshrined in the traditions and given sanction as the 
practice, or supposed practice, of the Prophet and 
his companions and their immediate successors and, 
in the case of the SijFa, of the imams. These practices 
reflect not only the conditions and needs of Arabia 
at the time of the Prophet, but also those of other 
regions into which the Muslims later penetrated. 
They do not, therefore, present a coherent and uni¬ 
form basis for a body of water laws, but rather a 
series of unrelated decisions, sometimes in conflict 
with each other. In general terms, irrigation was 
governed in theory by the skari'a, but in practice 
and in matters of detail local custom prevailed and 
was extremely varied. In the law books, there are 
references to irrigation In the books on zakat, l ushr, 
Mums and kharddf, ib yd* til-manat (the revivification 
of dead lands), (utrim ('•borders”), mushtaraka! (things 
held in common), bay * (sale), makdsib ("earnings"), 
gkafb (usurpation), muxira'a [f.v.J (crop-sharing 
agreements) and musdkdt [j.r.] (agreements for the 
sharing of fruit and other trees). The general prin¬ 
ciples concerning water laws are accepted by both 
Sunnis and Shi*is, but there are differences in matters 
of detail between them and between the differcut 
law schools which, in view of the fact that water laws 
are based on custom, is not surprising. 

(i) The right of thirst (skafa). By virtue of the 
haJlth which states that Muslims are partners in 
water, fire, and grass, the use of water is considered 
as common ( mubdh ) to all men, but it may be appro¬ 
priated by "occupation" {ibrdx), e.g. by collecting 
rain water in a vessel placed outdoors to that end. It 
cannot, however, be "occupied" until it has ceased 
to run, i.e. until it is placed m a vessel or water¬ 
tight well or basin (Aghnides, Mohammedan theories 
of finance, Lahore 1961, 5x5. See also Zayn al-Dln 
b. <AII al- c Amiii al-Shahld al-Tjiinl. Hairdo* al- 

bahiyya ft shark lumlat al-Dimashk\yya, lith. 1271/ 
1854-5, 267). Water in rivers, bdndts, wells and basins 
which are not water-tight is, therefore, considered 
to be mubdh, even if the rivers, (canals, wells anti 
basins should be private property. Everyone is 
entitled to use such water for drinking purposes for 
himself and for his auimals, provided that the animals 
do not exhaust the whole supply. The sale of the 
water of privately-owned rivers, kandts, wells and 
basins (for drinking purposes) is permitted by some 
jurists, though all appear to consider it better to 
give such water than to sell it (Aghnides, op.cit., 
516, and see also Muhammad b. al-tfasan al-Thsl, al- 
Siltdya fi 'l-Jikh wa'l-fatdwd, ed. Sayyid Muhammad 
Bakir Sabzawarl. Tehran 1333-41/1954-6, 2 vols., ii, 
282). The right of all men to use water is confined 
to drinking purposes and does not extend to its use 
for irrigation. 

(ii) The right to use irrigation water, According to 
the Sunni fukahd\ the water of the great rivers be¬ 
longs to the Muslims in common (Abii Yusuf, Le livre 
it Timptit fonder, tr. E. Fagnan, Paris 1921, 148) 
and according to the Sfcl*! fukahd \ to the imJro. 
Their water may be used by anyone for irrigation and 
power provided its use in this way does not harm the 
community, and anyone may divert water from the 
great rivers by moans of a canal, unless such diversion 
is prejudicial to interests already acquired. In the 
case of the lesser rivers, the water of which is suffi¬ 
cient to irrigate the land along its banks without 



the construction of dams, anyone may lead off water 
in a canal to irrigate other land, provided such action 
is not prejudicial to existing interests. If the water 
of a river cannot be used for irrigation without 
the construction of dams, lands higher up have, 
according to most authorities, Sunni and Shl c l, 
a prior right to those situated lower down (cf. al- 
MSwardl, 386 ff. and Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-TQtl, 
al-Sihdya, ii, 383). The Hanafls, on the contrary, 
hold that lands situated lower down the river have 
a prior right over those situated higher up, while 
the tfillkls lay down that land situated higher up 
has the prior right of irrigation until the water 
reaches as high as the ankles, but if the land lower 
down has been developed earlier and there is a danger 
of its crops being destroyed, it has a prior right 
over land higher upstream. These various views are 
reflected in existing practice. As to the amount of 
water that may be drawn off, the Prophet Is said to 
have allowed a level as high as the ankle, and tlris 
tradition is widely followed. Al-MAwardI, whose ex¬ 
position is concerned with the practice of water man¬ 
agement rather than the theory, holds that the 
amount varies with the nature of the land, the kind 
crop, the time of sowing, the season and whether the 
flow of the river is permanent or intermittent [op. cii., 
388; sco further Aghnides, 317, Lambton, Landlord 
and peasant, axo-zr). 

The right to use water flowing in artificial beds, 
such as the water of a canal dug by tire people of 
a village, belongs exclusively to the owners of the 
bed of the canal, and others may not use the water 
for irrigation. The manner of use is established by 
the agreement of the co-owners. The construction 
of mills and bridges, etc., requires the consent of 
all the co-owners. If a mill has been legally built 
on the stream of a third party, the owner of the stream 
cannot divert the water except with the permission 
of the owner of the mill (al-Muhai^ik, al-Mukhia$ar 
al-n&fi*, ed. Muhammad. Tafci Danishpazhuh, 
Tehran AJ IS. i 343 /* 9 b*, 306). The use of the water 
of wells and artificial reservoirs belongs exclusively 
to those who made them, and others may not use 
their water for irrigation. The use of the water 
of springs is also the exclusive right of the owner 
of the land in which the spring lies. The general 
view of the Shll /vkahd* appears to be that handle, 
springs and wells situated in private property, or 
made in dead land with the intention of reclaiming 
the land, belong to the person or persons who made 
them and that they can be transmitted by sale 
and Inheritance and can be constituted into trakj. 
There was not, however, unanimity of opinion on 
this. Some, including Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
JOsI, maintain that the water of a well, kandt or 
canal does not become the property of whoever dug 
th« well or made the kandt or canal, and that such 
actions only give a right of priority in the use of the 
water. 

Transmission and sale of water rights and 
water sources. Most jurists permit the trans¬ 
mission of water rights and water sources, so far as 
they are private property. From this, it follows that 
water rights often become highly fragmented. The 
jurists also permit the constitution of water rights 
and water sources, so far as they are on private 
property, into waft/. Many kandts and canals and 
rights to a share of the use of various sources of 
water have been so constituted. The Ya/.d region 
is particularly illustrative of this practice. From 
the number of shares into which many of tho hi tut Is 
of Yazd were divided, it would seem that their 


ownership was highly fragmented (cf. al- 

khayrdt, ed. Muhammad Tafcl DauIshpazhOh and 
Iradi Afsfcar, in Farhang-i Ir&n-satnin. ix [1345/1966- 
7], passim). Their constitution into uakf prevented 
further fragmentation. 

Dead lands. The revivification of dead lands 
(%d* al-mattat) normally involves the irrigation of 
the land. Thus al-Mawardi states that land to be re¬ 
vivified for cultivation must be irrigated if it is dry, 
and drained if it is marshy [op. cit., 380, 382; Aghni¬ 
des, 500-1; see further Zayn al-DIn b. C AII aMAmiH 
al-Shahld al-Thaai. op. cit., 265-7). Revivifica¬ 
tion confers ownership, and canals dug to bring 
water to dead lands belong to those who dug them 
(al-Mawardi, 389), and wells or kandt s made in dead 
lands in order to revivify them belong to those who 
made them. If irrigated with c ushr water, revivified 
land paid c u$kr. and if reclaimed with k*iard4j water, 
khardfa (al-Mfiwardl, 382 ff.). AI-MubafcWk. discus¬ 
sing the conditions for the revivification of dead 
lands, states that there Is no &arH text governing 
these and that reference Is to be had to custom. 
If the intention is the cultivation of the land, owner¬ 
ship is established either by tahfair, or by bringing 
water to the land by a water-wheel or some similar 
method [Skard’t* al-tsldtn, ed. l Abd al-tfusayn 
Muhammad C AII, N’adjaf 1389/1969, 4 vols., iii, 275-6). 
New canals and kandt s to bring irrigation water to 
dead lands arc subject to the laws governing karlm. 

H artrn. The ownership of landed property involves 
also a right over the land which borders it, where this 
is necessary for the full enjoyment of the property. 
So far as irrigation is concerned, this is of vital 
importance in respect of springs, streams, kandt* 
and water channels. Accordingly, "borders” are laid 
down for such forms of property, within which a third 
party may not undertake new irrigation works, 
though some jurists lay down that ‘ borders” can 
only exist in land to which no one has a prior right. 
The extent of the "borders" varies according to the 
nature of the water sourco and according to the nature 
of the soil (al-M&wardl, 390, 392, 395, AbQ Yusuf, 
152-3, al-Mubakkik, Siard’i*. iii, 273-3)- Al-Mubafckifc 
permits x.ooo cubits for a (tandt if the soil is soft 
and 300 cubits if it is firm [al-Mu^hta^ar al-ndfi c , 
306). 

MuiSra'a and [f.vr.]. The first is a 

crop-sharing agreement and the second an agreement 
for the exploitation of fruit trees and other trees, 
under which the two parties each have a share 
in the proceeds. Agreements of this type were known 
in prc-lslamic Persia. Under the former, water is 
traditionally regarded as one of the five elements 
(the other four being land, draught animals, seed and 
labour) affecting the proportion in which the crop 
is divided between the two parties to the agreement, 
the landlord and the peasant In theory, one share 
went to each of the five elements, but in practice 
there was much variation in the shares going to 
either party, though tho ownership or provision 
0/ water always played an important part in the 
division of the crop in the case of irrigated land. 
>f usdkdt was an agreement made between the owner 
of a garden and another party, who would undertake 
to irrigate the trees and who would receive in return 
a specified share of their fruit. It could also be con¬ 
cluded for trees or plants which did not bear fruit, 
but the produce of which was capable of exploitation, 
such as the henna or tea plant. It could also be con¬ 
cluded for newly-planted trees which would not bear 
fruit for some years. Tho responsibility for cleaning 
kanJte and irrigation channels under a muzdra e a 01 


•nusakiU varied according to local custom. The digging 
of new wells and canals was normally done at the 
expense of the landowner. These agreements might bo 
written agreements, but were probably often oral 
agreements based on local custom. They might bo for 
one or more years. In some quarters there appear to 
have bsen a prejudice against long-term agreements. 
Sayyid Rukn al-DIn Muhammad b. NifAm (d. 732/ 
i 33 * _2 )> w ko constituted much property—shares in 
keuMis, real estate and landed estates—into am^Sf in 
Yard, laid down that no muzdra'a or musdkdt should 
be concluded for more than one year «/• 

khayrdt , 174). A similar stipulation is made in the 
uakjiyya of the Shaykh al-lsllm GhiyitJj al*DIn 
Muhammad Kadjadjl. dated 782/1380-1 (Wahfiyya- 
yi Kadia&i, in FIZ. xxi [i354/x976], 8). 

Taxation. It is difficult to lay down the connec¬ 
tion between the provision of irrigation and taxation, 
because no general principle prevailed. Probably in 
most districts, tax was assessed on the land (together 
with its water), though in the case of land watered 
by the great rivers and some of the lesser rivers, 
water dues were paid to the state. Apart from the 
source from which it comes, water is also divided by 
the jurists into ‘u&r water and kkard£ water, ac¬ 
cording to whether it is found in c ugAr or kharddf 
land. There is, however, sonw difference of opinion 
among the jurists over the status of the water of the 
great rivers and the implications of its status for 
tax purposes (see further al-Mlwardl, 282-3; Aghni- 
Ues, 359, 366-7). Land reclaimed with e u$hr water paid 
Uishr and with kitaradj water, kharddf (see above, 
s.v. Dead lands). When in the course of time the 
distinction between ‘t ishr land and kharddi land be¬ 
came blurred, the distinction between c ug h.r water and 
UiarSdj water also ceased to be of practical effect. 
What was crucial in assessing the tax-bearing capac¬ 
ity of the land was not the hypothetical status of 
the water, but the method by which it was irrigated 
(cf. al-Mawardi, 315 ff.). Crops irrigated by water 
carried on the back of a beast or raised by a lifting 
device paid half- c i«s£r, while lands watered by river, 
spring or Isandt water or rain paid full (Abu 
YQsuf, 82-3, al Mubakldk, Mukhtasar al-ndfi*, 71). 
In the later centuries, when tax was often assessed on 
the crop, not on the area of land, many authorities 
permitted the deduction of expenses, which included 
those on irrigation, before the kharddf of the govern¬ 
ment was reckoned. In some districts, notably Yard, 
where the ownership of land and water was often in 
separate hands, the revenue assessment was based on 
a calculation of the water supply only. In its simplest 
form, a certain rate was imposed per unit of water 
(jdk, tnsht, d[ur t a sabil, sari&fa). The rate varied from 
village to village; reassessments were seldom made, 
but the incidence of taxation might be increased by 
the imposition of additional quotas. Wells in some 
districts in southern Persia in the 19th century paid 
a wheel tax (sar [arhhi ) (Stack, op. cit., ii, 259). 
In the case of the reclamation of dead lands, tax 
concessions related to the nature of the water supply 
arc from time to time recorded. The Ilkhanid fthazan 
Khan (694-703/1 * 95 - 1 304), who attempted to bring 
about a revival of agricultural prosperity, classified 
dead lands into three groups according to the labour 
required oil irrigation works, and gave them tax 
concessions for three years (see Landlord and peasant, 
91 ). 

Water rights and the religious officials: 
the settlement of disputes. Water, perhaps 
because it is closely associated with < trsAr and 
kharadj, which are among the kt/fiuk Allah, generally 


speaking came within the purview of the religious 
officials. The regulation of the water of the Harl 
ROd in the 8th/i4th century is said to have been 
carried out by the Shaykh al-Isl 5 m Nizam al-Din 
'Abd af-Rahim Kh w afl, and that of the Z&yanda 
Rud in the nth/i7th century is attributed to Shaykjj 
Baha’i (Baba’ al-Din Muhammad al-'AnuU) (sec 
below). So far, however, as the religious officials 
gave decisions and issued fa liras for the settlement 
of disputes over water (which were of frequent 
occurrence), they relied for the execution of these, 
as they did in decisions over other matters, on the 
officials of the government. Thus when ‘Abd Allfih b. 
Tihir (213-30/828-44) found that there was no body 
of laws on kandls, he assembled the Ju^aha* of Kh u¬ 
rasan and ‘Irak (not the ‘ ummdl-i Hirf) to write a 
book on laws governing karats [see vakAt], Similarly, 
from a letter preserved in the 1 Afabat al-kataba, prob¬ 
ably written just before or just after the fall of 
Sandjar in 552/1157. it would appear that the assess¬ 
ment of water rates ( kanun-i ab) was the concern of 
the officials of the religious institution in the person 
of the local judge ( fidkim ) (Muntadjab al-DIn Badi c 
al-K&tib fijuwaynl, € A(abatal-kataba, cd. Muhammad 
Raawfnl and ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1329/1950, 96-7; 
see also Landlord and peasant, 74). An undated letter 
in the Dast&r al-fuitib of Muhammad b. Hindu shah 
NalihdiavrAnl. which is dedicated toSulfSn Uways b. 
Shayhll Masan-i Buzurg ( 757 - 77 / 1356 - 74 ). mentions 
the fat ad s of the t ulamd y concerning the destruction 
of a dam on the Mihr&n Rud at Tabriz. This had 
been built to divert water to a newly-founded 
village and had resulted in the river-bed becoming 
silted up so that flooding took place in Tabriz. 
The answer to the letter states "Let action be taken 
| in accordance with the fatwds of the imams of religion 
and let these not bo transgressed or altered” (ed. 
A A. Alizade, i/2, Moscow 1971, 482-3). Whether 
the letter actually existed or was composed by 
Muhammad b. Hindu&hah, it can be taken as a 
typical example of contemporary practice (as it 
should be rather than as it was). In some cases, 
royal farm&H s were issued for the settlement of water 
disputes—and not necessarily always those of a 
major nature. A short Jarman, dated Dhu 'l-Ka c da 
' 953/Jaiu-Feb. 1546 issued by Sh ah Jahjnasp, 

I regulates a dispute over water rights between 
Kharflnik and Sul{ 3 uitb&d, two villages in Adhar- 
baydjSn. It orders the peasants aud crop-sharers 
of Kharinik to act towards the peasants of Suiting- 
b5d iu accordance with the jJ/urf-ndnuu'a concerning 
their water rights as fixed by Djalfll al-DIn Ma*&Qm 
Beg Safuwl, the inutaualll of the holy sluine (? of 
Ardabll) (B. G. Martin, Seven $a/awid documents 
from Azarbayjan, In S. M. Stern, ed., Documents from 
Islamic chanceries, Oxford 1965, 185 ff.). In this 
case, it would seem likely that one or both of the 
villages may have been tvakf, since Ma^um Beg, 
the mtdnvaUl, had been called in to regulate then- 
shares, and if they were Safawid axc^df, this would 
explain why a royal Jarman was issued to decide a 
dispute between two small and unimportant villages. 
In the case of the great rivers, the decision of water 
disputes was in the bonds of mirdb, who was an 
official of the state and those of the ‘ ummdl-i *urj 
(see below). 

The upkeep of rivers. The mirdb. The respon¬ 
sibility for the upkeep of the great rivers was vested 
in the imam. Cleaning or dredging and repair of their 
banks was carried out by the imam and paid for by 
the public treasury. If there were no funds available 
for such work, he could compel the Muslims to give 


their services for the purpose. The cleaning and repair 
of canals from the great rivers leading water to 
individual villages was the responsibility of the 
owners of the canals. If they refused to carry out 
the necessary work, they could be compelled to 
undertake it, since neglect of their duty might result 
in injury to the community and might diminish 
the supply of water to those who had a right to it 
(Abu Yusuf, 144, 148; see also N. B. E. Bailie, 
The land lax of India, according to the Moohutnmudan 
law, translated from the Futuna Alumgccrec, London 
*873. 49-50). In the provinces, responsibility for 
the control 0/ the waters of the great rivers was in 
practice delegated to the provincial governor. With 
the fragmentation of the caliphate and the rise of 
local dynasties, this responsibility passed to those 
who held power locally. There was, therefore, no 
uniformity of system and information concerning 
water control and irrigation is patchy. It was pre¬ 
sumably the theory' that the imam had the right 
to compel the Muslims to give their services for the 
repair and cleaning of the great rivers which gave 
sanction to the practice of levying corvtes for irri¬ 
gation works, either of a seasonal nature, as in SfstAn 
(though it would appear that In the early centuries 
an allocation was made on the kharadj for irrigation 
works, see Tdrlkh-i Slstdn , ed. Malik al-Sfcu'ara* 
Bah&r, Tehran A.H.S. 13*4/1935*6, 30-1), or of an 
occasional nature. Thus when e lzz al-DIn Mukaddnin 
made plans to restore prosperity in HarAt in 653/ 
1237-8 after the depredations of the Mongols, he held 
a meeting in the Friday mosque and assembled the 
men of Hardi to work in corvSes (ftosfinrl on the 
irrigation channels which had silted up (Isfizari, 
Kawifal ul-djaundt, ed. Muhammad Kazim Imfim, 
Tehran A.H.S. 1339/1960-1, ii, iro-n;cf. alsoSayf b. 
Muhammad b. Ya‘l$ab al-Harawi. Tdrikh-nrim, 1- 
yi Hardt, Calcutta 1944, in). Some centuries later, 
Fa<jl Allah b. Ruzbihan Khundi! (d. 927/15*1), 
while still taking the view that expenditure on irri¬ 
gation works came under the heading of mafahh al- 
tnuslimin and was therefore a legitimate charge on 
kharadj revenue, nevertheless sought lo legitimise 
the raising of special taxes (wurd’16) for such ex¬ 
penditure. He writes, "What is taken in Kh* 5 razm 
from the generality of men for the repair of dams 
on the Oxus or for the building of walls round tho 
kingdom or other such matters of public interest 
is a debt which must be paid and a claim which is 
rightly due, and refusal to pay is not permissible; 
such taxes are not unjust" [Suluk al-muliik, B.L. 
ms. Or. 253 [microfilm copy), 119). 

There are from time to time references to special 
departments in charge of irrigation, but, on the 
whole, it would seem that their existence was the 
exception rather than the rule. In western Persia, 
there appears to have been a divan -» ih in tho 4th/ 
10th century at tho time of the rise of the Buyids. 
The Tarikk -1 fcumm states that when the GTlAnfs and 
Daylamls conquered Kumin they abolished tho 
4 fo£fj-id 6 (tyasan b. .Muhammad l>. Hasan al-I-Cuimnl, 
tr. into Persian by Hasan b. C AU b. Hasan b. { Abd 
al-Malik, ed. £jalal al-DIn fibrin!, Tehran A.H.S. 
* 3 Z 3 /X 934 * 53 >- The only Bfiyid who appears to 
have been concerned to foster agricultural prosperity 
and hence to have paid attention to the upkeep of 
irrigation works was f A<Jud al-Dawla (d. 372/982), 
the builder of the Bancl-i Amir. Ibii Miskawayh 
states that he cleaned canals which were silted up, 
built mills on them, and mended dams (Ta&arib 
al-urnain, ed. L Caetani, Leiden 1909*17, vi, 509 ff.). 
About the same time, there was in the eastern 


provinces an extensive water administration for 
tbc Murghab River, which was under the jurisdiction 
of the rulers of Ghardiist&n. A specially appointed 
amir was in charge of the upkeep of dykes on the 
river and the regulation of the water supply. He 
had 10,000 workmen and horse guards under him. Al- 
Istakhrl states that he enjoyed greater respect than 
the icdli {Masdlik al-mamdlik , 261-2; Le Strange, 
Lands, 397-8). Under YVfcubb. Layt[j in Slstan, there 
appears to have been a mirdb, who was a government 
official- Cases against him, in the event of his abusing 
his power, were heard in the diwdn-i mazdhm (Tdrik 
i Sistin, 266). Under later dynasties, such as the 
Saldjuks, Kh w arazm-ShAhs, Il}djAas and Tlmurids, 
control was, no doubt, exercised over the great rivers 
by the government, though the sources contain very 
little information on this subject (see Madjmu'a-yi 
munska y ai-i r ahd-i Saldfufciyan itt» Kh w t irazmshdhi van 
wa aw&il-i e ahd-i Mughul, ms., photo-copy in the 
National Library, Tehran, 8ob-8ib for a diploma 
from II Arslan for the mirdb of Bukh&rA, and see 
H. Horst, Die Stautsvcrwaltung dts Grossselgdqcn 
und HUrasm-Sdhs, Wiesbaden 1964, 137). So far, 
however, as agriculture was fostered by individual 
rulers, this implied some degree of water control. 

Information on the division of the Had RAd in 
the ioth/i 6 th century is contained In an essay written 
by Kasim b. Yiisuf al-Harawi, who wrote the IrQ&d 
al-zird'a in 921/1515-16. He mentions in this essay 
an earlier division of part of the river made by the 
Shaykli al-IslAm NijAm al-DIn ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Kh«AfI. who had been entrusted with this matter 
after complaints ol alleged inequalities and illicit 
diversions of the water were made to Mn‘izz al-DIn 
Husayn b. GhivAth al-DIn Muhammad Kart (d. 771/ 
1369), the local ruler of HarAt ( Risdla-yt farik-i 
kismat-i db-t lb f ed. MAyil Harawi. Tehran A.H.S. 
1347/1968-9, ia ff.). This division was apparently 
revised about one hundred years later in the reign 
of the Ttmilrid Abu Sa*?d MIrza, and it seems that 
it is this revision which was followed by the tntrabs 
when KAsim b. Yusuf was writing and which he 
describes in his essay {ibid., 15). He gives the regula¬ 
tion of the water in each buluk or district, and the 
water rights of the villages and gardens watered by 
the canals of the buluk and the dues of the mirdb. 
He also records the number of men ( nafat) to be 
provided by each buliik, presumably for work on the 
upkeep of the canals. 

Thanks to two late $afawid administrative hand¬ 
books and a tiiindr on the regulation of the water of 
the Zftyanda Rud, attributed to Shaykh Baha’i 
1 Balin’ al-DIn Muhammad al- c AmiII), who died in 
1031/1622, we know something of the irrigation 
system of the Zuyanda Rud and the work of the 
mirdb in Spafawid and post-Safawid times. As in the 
case of other rivers, the division is based on ancient 
custom. Traditionally, the water of the Zayanda RGd 
is supposed to have been regulated by Arda^hlr b. 
iiabak and there were also, no doubt, various later 
divisions (cf. Husayn b. Muhammad b. Abi ' 1 -RkJu 
Awl, Tardjunui-yi Makdsin Isfahan, ed. ‘Abbas 
Ikbal, Tehran A.H.S. 13*8/1949*50, 48). SJjayldj 
Baha’i’s tiiindr mentions an earlier allocation of 
the water. The iumdr was in force uutil 1936, though 
it is doubtful whether it was in uninterrupted opera¬ 
tion from Salawid times onwards. Under the timdr, 
the water was allocated to the buliiks or districts 
watered by the river according to a fixed rotation, 
which varied at different periods of the year, having 
regard to the cropping needs of each buluk. Within the 
buluk s, the water was led off in canals to the villages 



and lands in the bultih, each portion of the village 
lands having the right to the water for a fixed period 
of time (Lambton, The regulation of Ike traters of the 
Zdyanda, RUd. in BSOS, ix {1939]. 665-73) within the 
rotation period. The tnlrdb in charge of the water was 
an imponant official, ranking among the higher offi¬ 
cials of the bureaucracy and the court.That he enjoyed 
such pre-eminence was due in part to the fact that 
Isfahan was the capital of the empire and the land 
watered by the Z&yanda ROd, or most of it, came 
under the khd&a administration, which was in charge 
of the mafiaU, those districts round l$fahin which 
were directly administered by the centra! government 
and in which were to be found also land and water 
resources which had been constituted into aw^SJ 
or which were the private property [AAdlifa) of the 
shah. The duty of this mlrdb was to order the peas¬ 
ants, on the eve of the Naw Khz, to clean the mddls 
(as the major canals in Isfahan were called), lesser 
canals (anhdr) and channels ( diaddwil) which be¬ 
longed to them, according to established custom. He 
was to see that the water of the Z&yanda Rad readied 
all the districts round Isfahan which had a water 
right (AaAA aba) in turn and according to the share 
customarily allocated to them from ancient times. 
The appointment and dismissal of those in charge of 
the rruldts [tnddlsdldrs) was his responsibility. He 
was also charged with the decision of disputes and 
claims concerning the water of the river, though cer¬ 
tain disputes of a general nature affecting all the 
landowners and peasants were referred, according to 
the royal order, to the watir of the supreme diwin; 
in such cases, the kaldntar, musUiiv/i and waslr of 
I$fah;kn would go with the mirdb and the tr/isir of 
the supreme diwdn to the districts, examine the midis, 
canals, channels and runnels and decide the fiak£ dba 
of each district on the basis of the diirdn registers 
and settle any claims according to common sense, 
custom and the practice of former years. In accord¬ 
ance with this practice, many orders and decrees 
{ark&m wa afikam) had apparently been issued and 
had become customary practice. Apart from the 
customary dues (rrau’/i) which the mihrab received 
in each district on account of the first water given to 
wheat (Ahdk db ) and the water given to wheat when 
it was nearly ripe (dun db), a small amount [fauiri) 
was allocated to him by the kkd$$a administration 
IsarAdr'i Ahdsfa-i jharifa) in cash and kind, which 
he received annually (Muhammad TakI DSnish- 
pazbGh, Dastir al-mulilk-i Mind Rafi'd wa Tadkhiral 
al-muldk-i Mind SamPa, in Tehran University, 
Rev. Fae. des Ultra et sciences kumaines, xvi/4 [A.H.S. 
1348/1969], 432-3; see also Tadhhiral al-md&A, 
facs. text, tr. and explained by V. Minors ky, London, 
Leiden 1943, 8ia-b). The accounts of F.uropean 
travellers who visited the $afawld court also show 
the mlrdb to have been an important official. Taver¬ 
nier states that his office was one of the best offices 
of the court and much sought after, and he who 
obtained it was obliged to give largo presents (Voyages 
en Perse , Paris 1970, 67, 236). Chardin writes that 
his emoluments amount to 4,000 tdm&us per annum 
( Voyages , iv, 100). MIr *4 Husayn Khan b. Muhammad 
Ibrahim TabwlldSr, writing in 1877, states that the 
office of mlrdb and that of bailiff ( mubdshir ) of 
the royal Aandts (Aanauat-i khdiisa) existed, but 
that 'at the present time there is no-one (holding 
these offices). Authority lies with the officials of 
the buluhat (i.e. the districts watered by the river) 
and it is not necessary for there to be someone hold¬ 
ing these offices as a special charge” (fifvx£rd/iyd-yi 
Jtfahdn, ed. Manoochihr Sotoodeh, Tehran, A.H.S. 
1342/1963-4, 128). 


The mtrdb in other large cities was also often a 
person of considerable local importance and in¬ 
fluence. In Shiraz in the iath/i8th and 13th/29th 
centuries, there was a hereditary tendency in the 
office (as there was in many other local offices), 
the office of mtrdb of Shiraz having been held for 
many generations iu the same family (FasS*!, Fdrs- 
ndma-yi iViifiri, lith., 1313/1895-6, 2 vols in one, 
ii, 74 - 5 )- 

Apart from the great rivers, water management 
was carried out by small-scale local efforts. In the 
case of the lesser rivers, and springs, the ad¬ 

ministration and control of the water was normally 
in the hands of the users. They might or might not 
appoint a tnlrdb, who might also have assistants 
whose duty wan to supervise the allocation of the 
water to the users served by the individual canals. 
In some districts, a mlrdb was appointed only when 
water was abnormally scarce. He ar.d his assistants 
were paid by dues collected locally or sometimes 
by a share of the crop (see further Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant, 222 If.). In arbdbi districts 
(districts in which large landowners predominated) 
the tnlrdb was commonly the servant of the arbab. 

Modern developments. Land and water were 
sensitive issues, and under Rida ShAh Pahlawf 
fundamental changes were not. on the whole, in¬ 
troduced The administration of rivers and the 
collection of water dues, the basis and rate oi which 
varied on the different rivers, was under the Depart¬ 
ment of Irrigation of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The civil code, various parts of which were promul¬ 
gated between 1935 and 1935, is largely based, 
so far as land and water are concerned, upon ShW 
law. A number of other laws concerning the use 
of water, some based on §Aar c i practice and custom, 
others of a more innovative nature, were passed. 
Provision for the registration of water rights was 
made in 1929 and, in 1937, the kdnun-i c umrdn of 25 
Abdn 1316 (the law for agricultural development) was 
passed. This defined l utnrdn as the greatest possible 
agricultural development by means of, inter alia, the 
making and repair of fanSts, the reclaiming of waste 
lands, the maintenance of irrigation channels and 
the drainage of marshes. Although on the statute 
book, this law was never put into operation because 
of the opposition some of Us provisions were likely to 
create among those who held land (Lambton, op. cit., 
192-3). The law of 29 UrdT Bil1iJ.1t 1323 (i 943 ) author¬ 
ised the establishment of an irrigation institute 
under the supervision 0/ the Ministry of Agriculture 
and contained provisions for a widespread control of 
irrigation by the state. These were put into opera¬ 
tion somewhat erratically. A number of dams and 
barrages were planned, and some constructed by the 
government and by private enterprise, notably at 
Simnan, Raivansar, §habSnkSra, AhG Dasj}t and 
Hamidiyya. Little real progress was made and no 
hydrographic survey, which was a prerequisite to 
the efficient management of water by the state, was 
undertaken (see Lambton, op. cit., 187,192-3,196 ff., 
225-6). There was also some forcible diversion of 
water to Tehran from neighbouring villages by Rid A 
Shah ( c Abd Allah Mustawfl, Skarh-i tindagi-yi man, 
Tehran A.II.S. i 3 * 4 * 3 /t 943 ‘&. 3 vob., ai, 328 ff.). 
After the Second World War. there was heavy 
investment by the government in irrigation under 
the various development plans, especially dams, 
mainly for energy but also for irrigation, among 
them the Diz clam (the Ri<JA Shah Kabir dam), the 
Safid ROd dam (the Muhammad R»dA Stidh dam) 
and the Karaclj dam (see further H. Bobek, (Inter- 
enlwickelten Landes alter Kultur, Frankturt am Main- 



Berlin-Bonn 1964). The land reform of 1962 laid 
down special provisions for the transfer of wafer 
rights and the upkeep of irrigation works. These 
provisions were also put into operation somewhat 
erratically, and there were conflicts of interest 
between the land reform administration and various 
ministries, especially the Ministry of Water and 
Power, which was set up in 1964. A water nationali¬ 
sation law was passed in September xq 6S, which 
attempted to alter the system of water control 
radically (see further Lambton, The Persian land 
reform 1962-66, Oxford 1969, 275 ff.» C. Salmanzadch, 
Agricultural change and rural society in southern Iran, 
Menas Press Ltd. 1980; D. A. Caponera, Water 
laws in Moslem countries, FAO, Rome 1973. 74 ff-l- 
Irrigation and society. Although it is difficult 
to generalise on the subject of irrigation in Persia, 
some few observations can be made on the influence 
which irrigation has had on society. It was possible 
through irrigation to introduce new crops und to in¬ 
tensify and diversify agriculture. This agricultural 
specialisation became the basis of the flourishing 
civilisations which developed at different periods 
in the history of Persia. But this process was not 
uniform over the whole country. Generally speaking, 
the exploitation of water resources on the plateau 
would seem to have teen more intensive than in the 
periphery or in regions with a concentration of no¬ 
madic or semi-norradic tribes. The early centuries of 
Islam were marked by the growth of cities and towns, 
round which there was. in many cases, an expanding 
area of irrigated land, the agricultural surplus of 
which provisioned the cities and towns. The list of 
the crops grown in the 3rd/9th and .jth/roth centuries 
given in the work of the Muslim geographers bears 
witness to a highly-developed agriculture, which 
depended on irrigation. In the later centuries also, 
agriculture flourished from time to time, though sel¬ 
dom over the whole of the country at the same time. 
Periods of expansion alternated with periods of 
recession, which were the result of natural calami* 
lies or political vicissitudes. With the neglect or 
destruction of irrigation works, land went out of 
cultivation and the area tinder grain crops expanded 
relative to that under cash crops, as appears to have 
happened in the early period of Mongol domination. 
Be that as It may, agriculture up to modern times 
was the major source of the revenue of the state. 
It was also the basis of the wealth of the ruling 
classes and of tho livelihood of the majority of the 
population. The well-being of the state and the people 
was thus dependent upon a well-mainlained irrigation 
system, and prudence, if nothing else, demanded that 
attention should be given to the upkeep of irrigation. 
$har c l law recognises ihis, and permits the expend¬ 
iture of k£arad[ on the upkeep of irrigation works 
(even if, in practice, funds were often not available, 
or not made available, and the work was done by cor- 
Wes).Treatises on the theory of government rec¬ 
ognise, in generul, that the economic foundation of 
the state was a flourishing agriculture and that the 
upkeep of irrigation works was therefore incumbent 
upon tho ruler. The sources do, in fact, frequently 
mention, in general terms, the efforts of individual 
rulers and their ministers to spread and foster agri¬ 
culture, to make Manats and to repair irrigation 
channels; and they also mention the decay and 
destruction of irrigation works in time of war and 
insecurity. 

This dependence of the state and society upon 
agriculture and of agricultural prosperity upon an 
irrigation system which was inherently fragile had 


certain consequences. In the first place, it produced 
a certain caution towards experiment and change 
(whether in the political or the economic field) among 
those whose income and livelihood depended upon 
agriculture. The maintenance of irrigation works 
demanded regular care. This could only be given 
in conditions of political security. Canals, if not 
cleaned, silted up and dykes, if not repaired, were 
breached by flood-water. If the destruction brought 
by flash floods and storms was not immediately 
made good, irrigation water decreased. Similarly, 
without some degree of political security there was 
no investment in Jtamife, the digging of which was a 
highly-skilled operation and the upkeep of which 
demanded constant attention. There was thus a 
general tendency to seek security in stable and orderly 
government barked by coercive force. Secondly, 
the rotation system of the water, fixed in advance 
and determined by rules observed by the users, 
imposed the acceptance of a common discipline. 
Usurpation and the illicit diversion of water brought 
strife into the life of the local community and 
disaster to those who were deprived of their due 
turn and share of the water. This, too, led to au 
appreciation of order, and since the responsibility 
for the distribution of water, except in the case of 
the great rivers (which were controlled by the state), 
rested upon the local community, who appointed their 
own water officials, it fostered the cohesion of local 
groups and communities and encouraged local par¬ 
ticularism. 

Prinking water. The right to use water for 
drinking purposes according to th e £hari<a has been 
set out above under the right of thirst. The drinking 
water of villages and towns comes mainly from 
springs, bandts and wells. In the villages, springs 
arc tho main source, and from them water is fetched 
by the users in skins and earthenware water-pots. 
In the towns, as for example Isfahan, many houses 
had their own wells from which drinking water was 
drawn. Large houses in many towns had a storage 
tank [iih-anbdr), built of fired bricks and lined with 
water-proofed mortar (sdrH4i), In the basement 
and an open tank {fiawtf) in the courtyard. These 
were filled whenever the householder's turn to water 
from the £nn dt or other sources came. Their water 
was used for household purposes but not primarily 
for drinking. In districts where water was short or 
brackish, drinking water might be brought from a 
distance on the backs oi animals (cf. Curzon's 
description of the water supply of Bushire, op. cil., 
ii, 234!. Covered cisterns (dA-anWrs) arc common 
in towns and village* where water is short, especially 
on the borders of the central desert. They arc also 
to be found along the roads, somotlmcs associated 
with caravansarais. Some have their own springs, 
but more usually banal water or rain water is stored 
in them. Domed circular structures, some 50-70 ft. 
in diameter, reaching 15-20 ft. or more below the 
surface of the ground, they are a characteristic 
feature of local architecture (see YVulff, op. cil., 

25S-59)- 

Many, perhaps most, towns on the plateau, es¬ 
pecially as they grew in size, were supplied by 
hand! s. Hamd Allah Mustawfi records that the water 
of Kazwin was originally from wells. The first hand! 
was made, he states, by Hamza b. Ilyasa f , who be¬ 
came governor of the town under Mahmud b. Scbiik- 
tigin. The water of this kaiUU reached most of the 
quarters of the town. Subsequently, a number of 
other kandts were made to serve various quarters 
of the town. Wamd Allah lists eight (all of which 



were waft/) and states that according to the condi¬ 
tions laid down by their founders (wdkifdn), their 
water was to be used for drinking purposes and for 
fiammdms and was not to be let into gardens or 
cultivated land [Tirikh-i gusida, ed. c Abd al-Husayn 
NawS’I, Tehran, A.H.S. 13397x960, 781). In some 
places, notably Yard, Manats flow through the 
houses and the householders have the right to uso 
the wator for drinking purposes. N&§ir-i Khusraw 
mentions that some of the houses in Arradjan also 
had a kandt running through them (Sefcr Natneh. Re¬ 
lation du voyage de Nassiri Khosrau, ed. and tr. 
C. Schcfci, Paris 1881, Persian text 81; Gaube, op. 
cit., 4*). This was also the case in Shush tar (‘Abd 
All&h b. Nur al-DIn al-Shashtarl.ed. Kfean Bahadur 
Mawiabakhsh, Tadkkiru-yi ShQshtar, Tehran repr. 
n.d., 10-11). 

The provision of drinking water was considered a 
meritorious action. Many individuals made kandts and 
constituted them into awkdf for the drinking water 
of a town or one of its quarters. For example, a 
irabfiyya, dated 941/1534, constitutes part of the 
water of the river of AstarabSd into a teak /.The found¬ 
er (waits/) laid down that the water, when it reached 
the town, should be let into the houses and cisterns 
(bawfMd) and banmdms and that as soon as one place 
had taken water, the remainder should be let into the 
uext place, and that in times when water was scarce, 
no one should use more than was necessary. The 
founder also stipulated that rice should not be cul¬ 
tivated with the water of the teak/, which was to 
flow into the town (Astardbdd-ndma, ed. MasIJ* 
Phablbh publications of Farhang-i Irdttzamin, 
no. 12 [1348/1969], 269). Many ub-anbdrs were also 
constituted into wakf by those who built them. 
There are also many drinking fountains (sabku-kh&na) 
in the bazaars and streets of the towns similarly 
constituted into wakf (cf. ‘Abd al-Husayn Sipinta, 
Tdft\c^a-yi awkdj-i Isfahan. A.H.S. 1346/1967, 360). 

A shortage of drinking water in many villages ' 
and towns, especially in southern Persia, was a com- 1 
inon occurrence (cf. Gaube, op. cit., 54, 80). Bihbihan, 
lor example, appears to have been short of water 
in the middle of the 17th century, the people relying 
on rain-water for two months in winter and spring 
(ibid., 100). In Dihdasht, snow was brought from 
nearby mountains to supplement the drinking water 
supply (ibid., 105). In modern times, with the in¬ 
crease in urbanisation, water shortages have been a 1 
serious problem in many towns. In the middle of the | 
19th century, HadjdjI Afirzd AkasI, Muhammad j 
Shah’s first minister, wished to investigate the ( 
possibility of sinking wells with a view to assuring 1 
the water supply of Tehran, which was then supplied 
almost entirely by kandts, but nothing came of this 
(Great Britain, Public Record Office, F.O. 60:115, 
Sheil to Aberdeen, no. ro6, Tehran, 20 September 
1845). In recent years, the water supply of Tehran 
lius been supplemented by water stored in reservoirs 
behind dams on rivers flowing from the mountains 
to the north of the city (see further, Planhol, op. cit., 

•151 ft). 

Drinking water in the towns tamo under the 
general supervision of the muhtasib. If water conduits 
were in a state of disrepair, it was his duty to repair 
them, or, if there was no money in the public treasury, 
to order the townspeople to do so. Similarly, if the 
source of drinking water was fouled, he could order 
them to rectify the matter (al-Mfiwardl, op. cit., 
524; R. Levy, flu social structure 0/ Islam, Cambridge 
1957 . 337 )- In modern times, the regulation of ilie 
water supply of the towns has been tinder the munici¬ 


palities, and in recent years there has been canalisa¬ 
tion in most of the towns. 
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7. Irrigation is North Aprica and Muslim Spain 

Since the purely geographical aspect of the topic 
oi water (amount of rainfall, hydrography, etc.) 
has been or will be treated in tlie articles on Muslim 
Spain or al-Andalus 1?.®.]. Algeria, Morocco and 
Tunisia, the present article is limited to a considera¬ 
tion of the supplying of drinking water to the towns 
and villages, as it appears from the mediaeval texts, 
in addition to a consideration of the customary rules 
concerning the ownership, use and repartition of 
water used for irrigating gardens. The topic of modern 
irrigation, one especially involving the construction 
of large dams begun during the colonial period of 
North Africa, will not be examined, but a few words 
will be said about prayers for obtaining rain, since 
the procedures followed in the Maghrib were neglected 
in the article istissa 5 . 

The works of the mediaeval historians and geog¬ 
raphers give hardly any information on the system 
adopted in the rural areas, but for al-Andalus, there 
exists a rich geoponic literature [see filAija] which 
has been recently utilised by M®*. L. Bolens (Agro- 
tonus andalous du Moyen-Age, Geneva and Paris 
1080, 144-82 in regard to irrigation; see also L£vi- 
Provencal, Hist. F.sp. m vs., iii, 278-82). Following 
the latter authority, M me . Bolens notes that irriga¬ 
tion in Spain bears the stamp of the Islamic period 
and that, in particular, a large part of the relevant 
technical vocabulary is Arabic or modelled on Arabic 
expressions, even if the very characteristic irrigation 
pattern still remaining in the Ituerla of Vdcncia 
does not stem from the Arabs, as J. Ribera showed 
(El sistema dc riegos <n la hueria valenciana no es 
obra dc Jos drabes, in Discrtaciones y vpusculos, 
Madrid 1928, ii, 309-13). 

In regard to the towns and the places of some im¬ 
portance, a geographer like al-MukaddasI (cd. and 
tr. Ch. Pcllat, Description dc VOcctdcnt musvlman 
au IV'- A' c siicle, Algiers 1950) rarely neglects to 
mention the source of the local inhabitants’ drinking 
water (xfeurA): springs, wells or cisterns in which 
rain water was collected, and, less frequently, rivers, 
streams or simple perennial watercourses. Women 
who did not have either a tank or a private well 
(equipped with a water-raising apparatus in a more 
or less developed form) had to have recourse to one 
of these sources for drinking water, filling there their 
pitcher, unless some charitable soul had constructed, 
as a work of piety, a public fountain (saM!) in form 
of a waltf. 

In general, gardens within the urban boundaries 
were irrigated by means of canals (sd^iy/x, pi. saudki) 
led off the watercourses or, when there were only 
wells, by means of simple channels leading from 
basins filled with water by means of norias fsce 
na c Gra] or more simple water-raising contrivances 
[see bi*r. iii]. It is surprising that al-Mukaddasf, 
usually so meticulous, docs not speak about the 
installations and arrangements at Pis, remarkable 
as they arc. This capital city had indeed not merely 
a large number of springs (Leo Africanus tr. 
A. fipaulard. i, 204, numbers them at 600, whose 
water was ’'distributed for various requirements 
and led to the houses, places of worship, colleges 
and hostelries"), but also a river, the Oued (wadi) 
Fis, where “the Fisk have takcu off water which 
they need for driving mills, carrying away theii 
rubbish, filling their fountains and basins, and irri¬ 
gating their gardens. To achieve this end, they 
undertook considerable construction works, whose 
ancient date docs not allow us to get an exact idea 
about them" (see R. Le Toumeau, Fis avant U 


proleclorat, Casablanca 1949* 232-9). It is a fact that 
the town has long had a network of water channels, 
some above ground and some below, which take the 
water as far as individual houses, as well as drains 
crossing the various quarters. Inevitably, disputes 
often took place between the people of Fas and the 
country-dwellers on the river banks upstream from 
the town, since the latter had no right theoretically 
to take off water. There existed a special legal struc¬ 
ture to regulate these conflicts, whilst, for the up¬ 
keep of these water channels, special workers (the 
fiwddsiyya, from kadCts "pipe", pi. & wades) were 
placed under the authority of an atnin ul-md ’ al- 
fivlw for the drinking water and an amln al-md y af- 
tnuddj for the drains (see I. S. Allouche, Un plan des 
camlistUions dc Fis ...» in Hcspiris, xviii [X934I. 
49 - 73 ). 

Although the town’s population had at its dis¬ 
posal an unusual abundance of water, the water 
brought into the houses was not generally drinkable. 
Hence at Fits, as in other Moroccan towns, one used 
to see going around a picturesque class of water- 
carriers ( g*rrdba, pi. of gtffdb, from ogrba < kirba 
"water skin"), who attracted attention by their 
eye-catching appearance, the tinkling of their 
little bells and the copper vessels in which they 
handed out drinking water from their dripping 
water skin to thirsty passers-by without asking 
the slightest return; in order to make a living, they 
had a regular clientele to whose homes they delivered 
drinking water. The installation of a modern water 
distribution system had reduced the activities of 
these prr&ba. who have now become largely a tourist 
attraction. 

In Spain, Muslim travellers were able to note the 
Roman aqueducts which brought water from quite 
considerable distances, but the Arabs in turn did 
not fail to construct water channels, in particular 
to bring water from the sierra to the mosque of 
Cordova. (On underground channels, known in 
Spain, and especially at Madrid, as well as in certain 
regions of North Airica, see kanAt. ii.) 

However, the most original installations, it see m s, 
arc in the region of al-I>ayraw 5 n, in Byzaccna 
(Tunisia), and are attributable not to the Phoenicians 
or Romans, as has been thought, but to the Arabs, 
who developed an earlier-existing system by prac¬ 
tising, during the four centuries before the Hilalian 
invasion (mid-3tb/nth century), a real policy for 
water. Wc have here in one part water channels 
open to the sky, and in another, reservoirs meant 
for "storing up streams of running water and, in 
some cases, water from certain springs and certain 
underground water-levels". These reservoirs have 
as a feature two basins, one for decaatatioa, one 
as a reserve, and sometimes, a third one for drawing 
water from it (see A. Solignac, Recherche* stir les 
installations hydrauliques de Kairouan et des steppes 
tumsiennes du VIl* au XI* si ecle ( J.-C .), in AIEO 
Alger, x [1952], 5.273). 

Water gathered up in this fashion was used 
extensively for irrigation, which has always been 
the great care of peasants in regions where the scar¬ 
city of rain and of perennial running streams has 
compelled them to make do with unwatered culti¬ 
vated lands (see ba c l] and to lavish all their attention 
ou gardens and orchards outside the towns and 
villages, where, thanks to a more or less thick net¬ 
work of canals and channels, they ended up by 
making a real oasis (see e g. G. Deverdun, Marrakech 
des origitesd 1912, Rabat 1959, xoff.; A. Bechraoui, 
La vie rurale dans les oasis de Gabis (Tunisie ), Tunis 
1980, 69-86). 
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In general, water is so important in the eyes of 
the peasant that ownership of it is sometimes in¬ 
dependent of that of the soil. Two main way* of 
acquisition are in effect possible: (a) personal 
ownership acquired by purchase or inheritance of 
the piece of laud where there is a spring, well, etc., 
ol which the owner can dispose at his own will, 
subject to his respecting certain rights of use;and (b) 
collective ownership, in which one part is appro¬ 
priated to each patch of land which can be irrigated 
by water belonging to the community. The sale or 
lease of the estate implicitly includes the disposal 
of a corresponding part of the water, but the land’s 
owner can also sell or lease out the land whilst 
reserving to himself a right of usage which he can 
then dispose of how he likes, compelling the buyer 
or lessee to obtain by some other means the water 
which he needs. 

The customary law which governs the utilisation 
of the water has very precise provisions which 
often go back to the period before the arrival of 
Islam; indeed, the provisions regarding, in particular, 
the rights of usage affecting the land owners and 
the water supply, are clearly similar to those of 
classical Islamic law, which in fact only confirmed 
those of the customary regulations (see eg. A. 
Hanoteau and A. Letourneux, La Kabylie it Its 
coutumes kabyies 1 , Paris 1893, ii, * 49 * 53 . 278-9). 

The division of the individual shares is also subject 
to strict rules, which nevertheless do not always 
ensure absolute equality between the participants 
and which do not sufficiently guard against wastage 
which might well be avoided. The measuring-out 
is done in various ways. E.g. a copper vessel with 
a hole pierced in it tnay be placed in a tank, etc. 
filled with water; whea the vessel itself is full and 
sinks to the bottom of toe tank, a stipulated fraction 
of the time-share in the water is finished. When the 
water comes from a basin with vertical sides, one 
may use a rule whose length is equal to the basin's 
depth and which is graduated, i.e. it bears notches 
whose spacing corresponds to a given volume of 
water. Other methods are sti'l in use. When the share 
of water supply, whose duration and periodicity 
vary according to the differing regions and, of course, 
according to the amount of water available, comes to 
an end, the arrival channel is blocked up with a 
mere clod of earth, or a rudimentary sluice-valve, 
under the control of a person responsible, who may 
be a child (see e.g. E. Laoust, Mots et closes berbbes, 
Paris 1920, 409-38, for the Berbers, whose customs 
here hardly differ from those of the Arabs). 

Given the fact that periods of persistent drought 
are far from rare and often take on catastrophic 
proportions when the wells and springs become 
totally dried up, the people are driven to perform 
a certain number of ceremonies of a sympathetic 
magical character in the hope of getting rain. The 
most widespread, with variations, comprises the 
making of a kind of doll out of the wooden scoop 
normally used for ladling water and the parading 
of it round the villages suffering from drought, 
whilst pronouncing incantations and sprinkling 
the doll with water. In Berber regions, the ceremony 
ends with a prayer in which the name of Allah is 
associated with a personnage who may be an ancient 
god, one of whose names, telghenla (and vars.) is 
patently derived from that of the scoop, a&k?nU; 
the doll is also called laslit nnzar, "the rain's bride", 
with ansar possibly the name of a male fertility god 
(see for Morocco, E. Laoust, op. cit., 205-33), where, 
in addition, arc discussed rites meant to drive away 


rain, hail, etc.). Numerous other studies have been 
made of these rites in North Africa in general, in 
which the mannikin or image carried round the 
villages bears differing names; see A. Bel, Quelqius 
rites pour obtenir la pluie en temps ie seeker esse, in 
Acles du XIV C C.ongrit d/s Orientalisies , Algiers 
> 905 . 49*98: E - f>outt 6 , Marrakech, Paris 1903, 
383-90; idem, Magie et religion dans I'Afrique du 
Nord, Algiers 1909, 584-96; E. Westermarck, Cere¬ 
monies and beliefs .. . in Morocco, 103-26; W. Mar^ais, 
Textes arabts de Takrodna, Park 1925, 197-225. 

Bibliography: summary references have been 
given in the article; the basic work remains that of 
J. Brunhes, L'irrigation . . . dans la pbtinsule 
Ibdnque et dans I'Afrique du Word, Paris 1902. See 
also bi*p and uival in SuppJ. (Ed.) 

8. Irrigation in the Ottoman Empire 
The Ottomans followed the detailed provisions 
of the Islamic law according to the Hanafl school, 
as exemplified mainly in the Kitab liiyd* al-matrdt 
and the hakk al-^urb (sec Marvkufati sharki, ii, Istan¬ 
bul 1318,271-22, and Madjalla, 1262-9, 1270-91; and 
t*24-53 also). The basic notion is that water, like 
wild vegetation and fire, is mubdh, that is, open 
to the use of the public at large. Seas, large-si2e 
lakes, great rivers, and subterranean waters are 
considered to belong absolutely to this category. 
Everyone is free to make use of these waters so long 
as no harm is entailed for anyone else. In this case, 
the individuals had to bear all the necessary labour 
and expense. But usually the state was responsible 
for large-scale waterworks on the great rivers. For 
that purpose it was permitted to make use of public 
revenues except for sadaka [f.t*.]. If the state trea¬ 
sury was unable to finance such works, which were 
considered essential to the public good, the state 
could appoint a superintendent [xdqir), who was 
authorised to employ the local population, if neces¬ 
sary by force, to construct them ( Maiokil/dti , ii, 220). 

Proprietorship was recognised over certain types 
of waters which were regulated and protected. 
Mamliik or privately owned waters were distinguished 
as either nahr c a««, in which the waters remaining 
after use by the owners were free for public use, and 
nahr khdff, where the water was exclusively for the 
use of the owners. Shvf'a [7.0.], pre-emptive right, 
is in effect in the second case. The reclamation of 
waste Und was legally recognised for individuals, 
Muslims or (tkimmh, who might dig out water-chan¬ 
nels {kJiark or dfaduxt!) or wells, or who might find 
a spring or drained flooded land. In the hUnnfl school, 
such ownership is established only with the per¬ 
mission of the imdrx or sultan, with the condition 
that the reclamation process be completed within 
three years. In the Ottoman Empire possession rights 
were recognised to those who reclaimed waste land 
without permission. Reclamation projects were given 
prior approval by the sultan by special diplomas 
called temlik-ndmes which recognised proprietary 
rights on waste land as well as on running water and 
springs within the area delimited by the document. 
A prescribed amount of land, called harirn, and 
surrounding newly-constructed water conduits, 
springs, or wells, was recognised as the legal property 
of the owner of the water. 

Water in the kharkis and kaniis [q.v.] was subject 
to private ownership, and no one could make use 
of it without previous permission of the owner. In the 
case of those waters under joint ownership of a 
number of partners, none of the partners could open 
new water channels, construct mills, or change the 


sequence or direction oi water-use without the con¬ 
sent of the other partners. When given, such permis¬ 
sion could be revoked at any time. Water was divided 
between the partners according to the sire oi their 
respective land holdings. Partners on the upper 
reaches of the river were not allowed to dam up the 
water and thereby cause shortage on the lower reach¬ 
es. If a darn had to be constructed, water rights 
were distributed starting at the lower reaches 
and working upstream from there. The owner 
of a body of running water had certain rights when 
it flowed through somebody else’s land. The owner 
of the land was torbidden to obstruct the flow of 
the water and had to permit the owner of the water 
to carry out necessary repair work on his land. 

shurb, the right to make use of water at a 
given interval, could be the subject of inheritance 
or devise, but could uot be either sold, bequeathed, 
rented, or given away as charity. However, in Otto¬ 
man practice we find examples of owners of water, 
of individuals or of o wakf foundation, where the 
water might be sold for use in irrigation. What the 
state was concerned about was to prevent specula¬ 
tion in the price of water and to prevent the de¬ 
priving of those who had hakk-l shurb in favour of 
those paying higher prices [Erzcnon kaniin-mitnesi, 
dated 1540. in Barkan, Kanunlar, 70). 

In addition to the prescription on water use in 
Islamic law, the Ottomans continued practices and 
regulations which they found in the conquered lands 
and enacted new legislation. These concerned the 
water supply for cities, water distribution, especially 
in areas with water shortages, and rice growing, 
which became a major state enterprise involving 
water use on a large scale. General Ottoman policy 
regarding water use and water works was determined 
to a great extent by the Ottoman land tenure system, 
which left the direct exploitation of agricultural 
land primarily to the re'ayd farming small units. The 
state did not participate directly in large-scale 
water or land reclamation projects or in agricultural 
production, except for the water supply in the cities 
and for rice growing. Such projects were usually 
initiated and carried out in the form of u*kf endow¬ 
ments by members 0/ the Ottoman house or of the 
upper echelons of the ruling class. There was 110 
government agency responsible for water projects 
or regulations for water use. The construction of 
aqueducts and maintenance of water ways was under 
the supervision of the ser-mi*mdrSn-i kh<is$a, head 
architect in charge of public works. Under his 
authority, and directly under a ndfir nr super¬ 
intendent, were the su yotiiulart, technicians in 


charge of the maintenance of water pipe system in 
Istanbul. 

Rice cultivation as a major irrigation 
activity. More one can see how the Ottomans 
realised large-scale irrigation projects. In rice 
growing, abundant water supply and maintenance 
of water courses for constant watering of the rice 
paddies were crucial, so that the real object of 
possession or assignment was not so much the land 
but rather the use of the water. In the surveys, 
the possession or assignment of the ft/pirA > ark or 
tiahr, the channel for irrigation, was granted by 
the government to individuals as mulk or limar [f.ti.J. 
Often the possession of a kJiarlt determined who 
would possess n certain land (cf. Kanuntar, ed. 
Barkan, 12). Since the water was distributed in 
limited quantities, the government strictly regulated 
the amount of rice seed to be planted, and it recorded 
in the survey books the amount for each AAarJr. 
Many channels for the irrigation of rice paddies, 
anh&r i Itlliik (teltik), were named either after the 
person responsible for their opening or after their 
possessors. Because of the unusually large consump¬ 
tion of rice, the Ottomans encouraged from the 
beginning the extension of rice growing, either by 
establishing direct government control over water¬ 
courses, or by granting possession or proprietorship 
of waste (mawl/l lands, particularly in the flooded 
areas. Official sources conclusively show that rice 
was widely cultivated in the Maritsa, Mesta (Karasu) 
and Vardar valleys in the 9 th/i 5 th century. The 
growth of government revenues from rice growing 
in various regions in the Balkans is shown in Table t 
based on the taukdfa'a fo.t*.] registers from this 
period (see M. Tayyib Gdkbilgin, Edirnr ve Pa$a 
livdst, Istanbul 1952, 125-53). 

The principal rice growing areas in Anatolia and 
their respective revenues in 1045/1636 are shown in 
Table 2 (see R. Murphey, The functioning of the Otto¬ 
man army under Murad JV, unpubl. dissertation, 
Univ. of Chicago 1979). 

An Italian source of 88o/i475(F. Babingcr, Die A uf- 
zcichnun°cn Us Gen* cun lacafo dc Promontorio-de 
Campis . .Munich 1957, 65) estimated at 15,000 
gold ducats the revenues from rice production. 
Idris-i Bidlisi (Hasht bihisht, the conquest of Filibe, 
Murad I's reign) states that the sultan's share of the 
rice production in the Maritsa valley amounted to ca. 
80.000 gold ducats hi the time of Bdyezld II. Besides 
those mentioned above, there were other important 
rice-growing areas in the Sakarya river valley and 
its tributaries in the provinces of Khudawendigar, 
Sul(an-onil, Bolu, Ankara and Kiitahya. Archival 


table 1 

Estimated revenue for thrcc-ycar period in Ottoman 
aki'as (30 ak/ao — approx. 2 Venetian ducat) 



866/1462-2 

885/2480-1 

895/1490 

903/1497-8 

Maritsa valley and its tributaries (Filibe, Tavuslu, 
Yanbolu, Akc'aKIznnllk, Burga2, Corlu, Ergene, etc.) 

2,679,920 

2,650,000 

2 , 750 ,000 


The Struma (Serres, Drama, etc.) and the Vardar 
(Veria with the Trikkala plain added by 887/1482) 
district 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 
(in 887 / 1477 - 8 ) 


1,040,000 

Menlik and Tcmir-bisar in the Vardar valley 

The village of AVshani on the Struma river 


220,000 

(in 882/1477-8) 

105,000 
(in 889/1484) 





TABLE 2 

Estimated annual revenue in a^as {240 aAc'as = 
approx, x ducat) 


Upper Cilicia (Sis, and its environs) 69,650 

The Kclkit river valley (Kiksar) 180,000 

The Sonisa area 140,000 

The KIzUlimak delta (Boyafcat) *. 333.547 

The Devres river valley (Tosya) 233,333 

The upper Cedis river valley 283,333 

The Mcnderes river valley and its tribu¬ 
nes (Aydln, Cine, etc.) 198,332 

The Baklr river valley (Bergama) x 33,333 

The Gedic river valley (Demirdji, Adnla, 
etc.) 160,000 


sources {khuddwtndigdr wakf defieri, Tapu ve Ka- 
dastro Genel Miid., Ankara no. 585) prove that al¬ 
ready under Orkhan (726-63/1326-62) the Ottoman 
state was concerned in extending rice-growing in the 
conquered areas, and either a part or all of the itiha- 
bitants of many villages were made Mtiikdji, those 
of rice growers endowed with a special status. From 
the earliest surviving survey of Albania dated 835/ 
1431-2 [S&tct-i defter-t sancak-i Arvanid, ed. H. 
Inalcik, Ankara 1954, 3 *. 8b, 75 . * 45 ). know that 
some water ark s designed for rice-growing were by 
that time assigned as Umar to the san4jak-beg and 
to su-basMts. Rice-growing was introduced or extended 
in the lands conquered by subsequent Ottoman 
sultans. In his efforts to expand state revenues, 
Mehemmed II greatly extended rice cultivation 
in the Balkans and took under the direct control of 
the central treasury most of the rice-growing lands 
in Rumeli as well as in Anatolia (see his order 
about rice-growing areas made beylik, i.e. state- 
owned, in Inalcik, FdtiM Mthmed'in jermanlarx, in 
BelUten , xliv, 697, doc. no. 1 dated Sha 4 ban 883/ 
October-Novembcr 1478, and also the regulation in 
Kununndme-i sulf&ni btr miiceb-i 'brf-i ^Osmdni, ed. 
R. Anhcggcr and H. Inalcik, Ankara 1954, 81-a). 
Despite his general policy of returning lands seized 
under his father, BAyazId II did not completely 
relinquish state control over such rice-growing lands. 

In extending the area of rice cultivation, which 
involved primarily the construction of irrigation 
works, there were two main methods: state enter¬ 
prise and private initiative. In order to create state 
rice fields, the government assigned a group of 
ordinary te'dyd to a permanent status as khd$$a 
UUUkdfi ( fiUtkiji ), labourers of the sultan on the 
state’s rice fields. In the surveys, they are listed also 
under the names of kurekHi or crtak&l. Once re¬ 
corded as {rftiikdii in the surveys, neither these 
labourers nor their offspring could change their 
stotus (see the / d-i I fyanun-ndme, ed. Barkan, 54; 
Kdntin-wnte, SUleymaniye Library Reistilkllttab 
no. xoo4, 24). They are also included under similar 
groups which served in tne mines, in the salt-beds 
or as guardians of the mountain passes in return 
for exemption from certain taxes, principally the 
l axeari4-i iitvdniyya or extraordinary impositions. 
In other words, they constituted a labour force 
under the direct control of the state. In the province 
of Anatolia alone, one-seventh of the population 
was included in this tax-exempt category. The 
condition of a liUiikdii was quite onerous, since 
apart from the hardships borne by him in irrigating 
and cultivating the rice, he had to surrender half 
of his production to the state treasury. The seed was 
supplied by the state and taken back at the time 
of harvest. State proprietorship of water channels 


was considered to be the justification for the ex¬ 
ploitation of their labour. This organisation seems 
to have reached its final form in a later period in 
the Ottoman empire, since in the early records 
labourers in rice cultivation were often state-owned 
slaves, the khd$$a ortahdil. In the eastern provinces, 
forced labour was imposed upon the rc'ay& household 
to work in the rice fields and repair canals for a 
fixed number of days every year (usually three or 
four days, sec the A dnttn-ndpus of Diyflrbekir 
and Malatya, ed. Barkan 113, 147). This practice, 
apparently retained from pre-Ottoman times, caused 
widespread discontent among the re'dyd, free peas¬ 
ants. Upon the complaint of the Christian re e dyd in 
the province of Treb’zond and in other places against 
such corvtes (salghun), the Ottomans introduced the 
system of registered Mliikdj » or kiirehdii as des¬ 
cribed above. In need of labour forces for extended 
rice fields in the marginal lands, as in Cicilin or 
in the lowlands of the Aegean or Pamphylian plains, 
the state also tried to use the labour of tribal groups 
by settling them in the vicinity. In any event, some 
nomadic groups had already been occupied for some 
time in growing rice in the flooded lands, and sought 
to retain this profitable source of income for them¬ 
selves (see the kiinun-mbne of Sis, ed. Barkan, 202; 
kanun-ndntt, Istanbul University Library no. T.Y. 
6941, 78). In Rumeli, some nomadic groups were 
simply registered as (eUiikdfi (ed. Barkan, 263). Thus 
the concern of the state in converting flooded lands 
into rice-growing fields by preparing irrigation canals 
gave rise to groups whose status was quite different 
from that of the rural population of the Ottoman 
Empire in genoral. 

When ths conduits or kharks of harnessed waters 
were assigned as tlmdt to members of the military 
class, they were entitled to get a tithe of the rice 
production. But in addition, many of them, imitating 
the state system, took half of the rice production 
when they supplied the seed and other expenses for 
irrigation. Since this widespread practice often 
caused abuse of the peasant’s labour, and shortages 
in the limited water supply, the state tried to 
regulate and control this kind of cultivation. 

Also, rice cultivation and connected irrigation 
works were extensively applied in the ntawdl lands 
reclaimed by members of the ruling class and uia#f 
founders, both large and small. The state, granting 
absolute proprietary' rights, encouraged such land 
reclamation projects, which mostly involved the 
discovery and harnessing of water sources. In such 
cases, the kfiarks were made the property of the indi¬ 
vidual. But all such projects had to be submitted and 
approved by the sultan, not ouly in order to comply 
with the sJiarH law, but also for such practical con¬ 
siderations as the protection of the re'ayi against 
exploitation of their labour and of their water sour¬ 
ces. The large-scale irrigation projects initiated by 
the members of the ruling class in the abandoned 
flooded areas in the Sakarya river valley are partic¬ 
ularly interesting in this respect (the main source 
for this is the above-mentioned wakf -register of Kfcu- 
dAwendigir). In one such project (see the same regis¬ 
ter published in part by Barkan in Vaktflar Dergisi, 
ii [*94 3 L 364-5), the promoters proposed and asked 
the approval of the sultan for constructing a dara on 
the Sakarya river, and to excavate canals 17,000 
4 hirdH (ri.65 km) in length, and estimated that the 
irrigated land would take 75 mud (approx. 38.5 tons) 
of seed to plant. The labour was expected to be 
supplied by the free peasants of the area in exchange 
for a half-share in the harvest, excluding the tithe 



due to the timar holders. Cotton and other crops were 
also expected to be cultivated on the reclaimed land. 
Apart from the tithe to be paid to the timdr holders, 
and the profit accruing to the rt'&ya, the promoters 
promised to undertake the expenses of repairing the 
caravan highway passing through this flooded area 
and to construct a caravanserai and five fountains. 
The sultan gave his approval to this project, subject 
to the willingness of the rc x dya of the area to work 
on the reclaimed land. 

We find numerous examples of such irrigation 
and land reclamation projects in the Ottoman 
empire, always made subject to the approval of 
the sultan, and made conditional on the consent of 
the local population and timdr holders to co-operate. 
Such projects, with large potential yields, were al¬ 
most always proposed and realised as wakf endow¬ 
ments. This method was the predominant form of 
land reclamation and irrigation in the Ottoman 
Empire. Except for rice cultivation, the state seldom 
took a direct part in organising such irrigation 
projects. Such irrigation projects were undertaken 
more extensively in the period of the rise of the a'ydn 
and the local dynasties in the xSth century. Under 
the impact of European commercial expansion 
during the period, they made efforts to put into 
cultivation previously unused swampy lands. It 
was during the Tanplmdi period that, under 
the influence of current ideas from Europe, the 
state became systematically interested in land 
improvement and in the extension of agriculture. 
A Couucil for Agricultural and Industrial Affairs, 
the Zir&'at wa SaniV Medjlisi, had already been 
created in 1254/1838. In a questionnaire distributed 
in 1259/1843. the state attempted to find out the 
amount of land left out of cultivation due to flooding, 
and European experts were sent to the Dobrudja. 
Cyprus, and other parts ol the empire, and reports 
were submitted with suggestions for the improvement 
of agriculture. The increased European demand for 
cotton from the Levant during the American Civil 
War spurred the Ottoman government to introduce 
broad measures to increase cotton production in the 
watery plains in Cilicia, the Aegean coasts, and in Ma¬ 
cedonia. This development caused shrinkage in rice 
cultivation in these areas. Apart from the extensive 
irrigation works in the Konya plain which were 
open for use in 1331/19:3, no substantial drainage 
or irrigation project was accomplished by the state 
until the Republican period. As late as 1943, the 
area of irrigated land in Turkey was limited to 
20,000 hectares. 

Regulations on water distribution. In 
Anatolia and Rumeli, where water supply was 
generally adequate for agriculture for 9-10 mouths 
out of the year, fixed regulations for water distribu¬ 
tion as in Iran and in the Fertile Crescent were not- 
common. In the dry regions of the central and eastern 
Anatolian plateau, and during the summer months 
starting from July, certain regulations were worked 
out for the distribution of available water sources 
among individuals. Such arrangements, stemming 
from pre-Ottoman times, were particularly common 
in the neighbourhood of large towns where numerous 
orchards and gardens were to be found. According 
to the observations of modern geographers, in certain 
parts of Anatolia where traditional methods survived, 
tho organisation of water distribution was dictated 
by shortages of water both regionally and seasonally, 
by the extension of irrigated agriculture, or by 
aggregation of population (X. de Planhol, De la 
plaint pamphylitnnt aux lacs pisidiens, Paris 1958, 


146, 333-8). As to sharing of spring water between 
several villages, there was usually no formal regula¬ 
tion, unless recurrent disputes forced the govern¬ 
ment to intervene as an arbiter and to work out 
regulations. Such disputes usually appeared as 
arguments over the use of pasture lands, and it was 
tho Ws court which was responsible for settling 
them in accordance with tho $har<i rules, as was tho 
case with all matters involving water distribution. 
This explains the lack of universally-applied regula¬ 
tions enacted by the government. 

As a general policy, the Ottomans avoided im¬ 
posing regulations on water use, and abolished pre¬ 
existing taxes and dues on water (see the bdnun-ndme 
of MaJatya, Barkan, 113). In some districts, the 
Ottomans retained older regulations for distribution 
of water, for irrigating gardens and fields, and for 
water supply to the city. In the province of Karamin, 
where the Ottomans found the most developed system 
of water distribution for urban areas, a mir-db or 
superintendent of water was chosen to supervise the 
application ol these regulations. To distribute water 
according to the provisions of the s^xr^a regarding 
the b^kk-l skurb, right in the use of water, and &u/'a, 
or pre-emptive right, was the mir-db's responsibility. 
To ensure complete equity, the mir-db appointed, with 
the approval of the community, several mulatrallis 
who oversaw the distribution of the shares. He was 
also assisted by shdgirds who performed the work 
during the actual irrigation process. The regulations 
tried to prevent various abuses, such as taking water 
out of turn by bribing the mlr-db and others, which 
reflect the acute competition between the users of 
water during the summer months. Each user of 
distributed water paid a fixed fee to the mir-db (for 
the rates see the ft&nun-ndmc published in JESUO, 
xi/x, 116), who acted as tax-farmer for the govern¬ 
ment. The revenue deriving from mlr-dbiyyc, to¬ 
gether with certain connected dues for Konya, 
amounted to 90,000 in 907/1501 (see Bagvekftlet 
Ar$ivi,Tapu no. 40) and to 150,000 in 1046/1636 

(see R. Murphey, op. cit.). The function of mlr-db, 
apparently originally a Persian institution (see 
l^tajcjirl, Persian tr. cd. I. Afshar,Tehran 1347, 206-7; 
Tadkiral al-muluk, ed. V. Minorsky, London 1943, 
84), was performed in other parts of Anatolia some¬ 
times under the name of su aghast (see Ewliyd Celebi, 
ii s 397, iii, 29). Ewliya Celebi made the remark that, 
if it were not for the su a&kasl, the populace would 
have murdered one another. (For the organisation 
of water use within the village, see X. de Planhol, 
op. cit., 323*6.) 

As to the techniques used in harnessing water, the 
Anatolian peasant usually used the simple method 
of channelling water from the rivers through (tjiarfcs 
or ar^s, but the methods of drawing up water by 
means of animal-powered wheels or dAl&bs and small 
dams were used. (For an interesting example of 
building dams for irrigation in the KaramSn province, 
see JESHO, xi/t, r*3.) 

City water systems. The supply of water to 
the towns was the second main area of concern for 
the Ottomans. The Ottoman water system in the 
towns before 857/1453 has not been studied. However, 
it is known that after the conquest of Istanbul the 
Ottomans developed quite a sophisticated water 
system for the city, and applied this system too in 
other cities in the empire, notably in Jerusalem and 
Mecca. In Istanbul, the most complex and best- 
studied example, we see that the system consisted 
of collecting in reservoirs or bends (Pers. band) 
the waters from the two hilly areas in the outskirts 
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of the city, namely the Khalkall valley and the 
Belgrad forest, and then bringing this water under¬ 
ground in huge pipes and over aqueducts to high 
points in the city. Water towers or su leraxis were 
constructed to keep the water at a high level and 
water depots, ma$lat rs and maksams, distributed the 
water in diflerent directions. In order to construct 
and maintain the system, an extensive organisation 
grew up under the chief architect or kka^a mi'mdr- 
ba&l and the superintendent of the water conduit 
workers or the su yoldjularl udzlrl. The construction 
and m ai n tenance of the water works was financed and 
organised by attkdf, either of individuals or of sul¬ 
tans. The main water conduits and aqueducts came 
into being to bring water to the complexes surround¬ 
ing the great mosques which, as we know, served as 
the nuclei for the development of the city [see 
Istanbul]. The mainstay of this water system was 
created through efforts under two sultans, Mebemmed 
II and Slileyman I. In the winter of 861/1456 Me¬ 
bemmed II gave orders “to bring into the city from 
the countryside an abundance of water through 
aqueducts" (Kntovoulos, History of Mekmtd the 
Conqueror, tr. Riggs, Princeton 1954, 105). The 
Byzantine water works, pipes and aqueducts which 
had been left to fall into ruin during the last cen¬ 
turies of the empire, were re-discovered and used 
by the Conqueror to create the first Ottoman water 
system (see Tursun Beg, The History of Mehemmcd 
the Conqueror, ed. InaJcik and Murphey, Chicago 
1978, 35-6). Dalman and Wittek ( Dcr Valens- 
Aquad.ikt, 11) maintain that these works were con¬ 
centrated on those areas of the Khalkall valley 
closest to the city. The Rlrk-Ceshme or forty foun¬ 
tains constructed by the Conqueror at the Valens 
acqueduct or Bozdoghan-Kemeri received its water 
fretn this conduit. The rapid increase in the city's 
population, first under Bdyezld II and then under 
SOieymftn I [see Istanbul], together with ihe con¬ 
struction of major mosques under these sultans, led 
to a search for water sources at a greater distance. 
It was under Suleym&n I that the second major 
water project was carried out, this time collecting 
mainly the waters of the KSghldkhane valley which 
also had been used for the water supply of Byzan¬ 
tium up until 1204 (Dalman and Wittek, 1-9). 
Dalman and Wittek (14-15) show that the main aque¬ 
ducts or SU'A*m*rts on this line were the work of the 
architect Sin&n, who built them first in 961/1354 and 
then a second time in 971/1564 after heavy rains 
bad destroyed them. In constructing their water 
works, the Ottomans made use of the remains of the 
Byzantine water conduits and aqueducts as well 
as employing native Greek experts (a certain master 
called Kiriz Nicola is mentioned by Seianlkl, Ta'rtkh, 
5) among the su yoldjularl. It may be suggested at 
this point that the Ottomans borrowed from the 
Roman-Byzantine system some hydrological tech¬ 
niques and, combining them with their own tradi¬ 
tions evolved quite a complex organisation to supply 
water for their huge capital city. Sultan Suleyman’s 
extensive water pipeline brought to the city and to 
his newly-constructed mosque abundant water, 
which was distributed to o number of new fountains. 
A report by Sin 4 n himself of §afar 976/August 1368 
(Atif Efendi Library, ms, 1734. fols. 256b-26ib) 
gives the following details about the situation at 
that date. The water newly supplied by both the 
Kfifihfdfchane and Klrk-Ceahme water pipelines 
amounted to 81 Idle (one MU is traditionally defined 
as the amount of water passing through a pipe of 
given dimensions in 24 hours, or approximately 


60 m 3 , see Dalman and Wittek, 20-1). At the time of 
low water level, out of 95 private and public foun¬ 
tains existing at this date, 64 had been recently 
constructed. The 95 fountains took up 38 title of the 
total water supply (in 1943, I. Tamale found in 
Istanbul alone 219 public fountains of Ottomau 
times). In addition, Istanbul had 13 tnaslak using 5 
lule and x famish (one-fourth of a Idle), 18 wells 
using 3 Idle and 1 masura (one-eighth of a Idle). The 
remainder of the water went to the Palaces and gar¬ 
dens of the Sultan and grandees in the city, as well 
as to the public bath houses. The basic system was 
expanded upon by suceeding sultans, particularly in 
connection with newly-constructed mosques (see for 
an example, Ta'rlkJi-i djAtni'-i $harif-i Nur-i < Oth - 
mdnl, in TOEM Suppl., Istanbul i335-7/i9i7-r9, 
26-31). They constructed now reservoirs and water 
lines, extending those already in existence in the 
two main areas of K 4 glddk]l 5 ne and Khalkall. 

Water sources found and brought to the city 
through government initiative belonged to the miri 
walff or state-controlled endowments and were placed 
under the control of the relevant xcafff's administra¬ 
tion, which was also responsible for meeting repair 
expenses. Fearing lest the water supply specified 
for the use of imperial mosques, palaces and public 
fountains be cut short, miri trahf waters were not 
allowed to be used for any other purpose. Constant 
inspection to ensure their proper use was carried out 
by the su yoldjularl, who even bad the authority 
to enter houses for investigation. When a new 
charitable institution, a mosque, bath or fountain 
was to be built, its founder was first required to find 
a water source outside the city. This water was 
brought to the city by means of a device called 
katma, that is, the adding of newly-discovered 
water to the main water conduits of the miri waftf. 
This kalma water could be taken from the main 
conduits only at certain specified points. Upon 
application, the sultan gave his formal permission 
for the use of ftafim and recognised ownership 
rights over this water in a special firman. The 
shafH principles required that such a procedure 
be followed. Many wells were dug in order to exploit 
underground water as a further addition to the city's 
water supply. Such waters became the property of the 
individuals who discovered them. Despite the close 
watch kept over the miri uahf waters, there were 
many instances of diverting of water by individuals 
for private use. The government therefore closed a 
strip of land adjacent to the water line to new con¬ 
struction and assigned the populace of twelve villages 
as guardians and repairers of the water lines outside 
the city. To meet the water needs of the city popu¬ 
lation, water from the public fountains was distri¬ 
buted in waterbags by sakas or sa&c£s. The saMds 
were organised in two corporations, the ar/ta saftalari 
or human water-carriers, and the tu sabalarl or horse 
water-carriers, who were in competition with one 
another. 

In repairing and enlarging the water system of 
Mecca dating from ‘Abbisid times, the Ottomans 
made use of the organisation which they evolved in 
Istanbul. They sent a team of experts to carry out 
the construction, and using black slaves and others 
organised a maintenance crew along the lines of the 
su yoldjularl organisation of Istanbul. 
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9. Irrigation jn pre-20th century Muslim India 

Lakes, tanks, wells and artificial canals have 
supplemented rain water in the subcontinent since 
ancient times. With the establishment of the Dihll 
Sultanate in the beginning of the 7 th/i 3 tb century, 
traditional irrigation technology began to undergo 
a change, owing to the arrival of skilled architects 
from Central Asia; in particular, the construction 
of wells with Persian wheels and of large canals 
provides a clue to the introduction of certain mechani¬ 
cal devices and the progress of civil engineering in 
India during the 7 tl»/r 3U1 and 8th/r4th centuries. 
This section of the article is divided into three parts: 
the first on lakes and tanks, the second on wells, 
and the third on artificial canals. 

The Turkish conquerors were the first dividers 
of the water from the land in the districts of in¬ 
numerable rivers and boundless swamps in Bengal. 
They built dykes, roads and tanks and, consequent 
upon it, the reclamation of vast tracts of land was 
possible in Deltaic Bengal. According to Djurdjdnl, 
the dykes made the movement of people and cattle 
possible during the rainy season, while the water 
flowing through the channels could be diverted to 
the paddy fields, in case failure of the monsoon 
caused scarcity. 

The first lake built by Sultan al-DIn Iltut- 
misb (607-33/1211-36 fa.tr.]) outside the capital 
city of Dihli was called the tfaw<I-i Sulfdni (also 
Ifawd-iShamsi). The mediaeval Indo-Persian writers 
mention it as a reservoir constructed for supplying 
drinking water to the city of Dihli, but Ibn Bakhta’s 
reference to the cultivation of the seasonal fruits 
and vegetables at its sides during the summer 
shows that the water was used for irrigation also. 
Ibn Battuta also informs us that it was two miles 
long by half that breadth. £ I?amI alludes to the 
Caskmd-yi if tab (“sun spring", i.e. the famous 
Suradj Kund near Dihli) as its source of water. The 
details furnished by Sultan FIruz-Shah and the com¬ 
piler of the Sirat-i Firuz-ShAhi about its repair 
contain reference to the original channels that were 
led off from the river Djamuna to the lake. These 
channels supplemented the rain water which sufficed 
for the whole year. 

Like lltutmisb, his nobles also evinced keen in¬ 
terest in public utility works. Evidence from con¬ 
temporary epigraphic sources shows that, during his 
and his successors' reigns, a number of lakes and 
tanks were constructed in the provinces. In Palwal 
(in Haryana State) a tank was excavated in 608/1211. 
Another inscription found at Bail Khatfl (in the Dis¬ 
trict of N 3 gawr in Radjasthan) mentions the construc¬ 
tion of a lake by the officer Mas‘ud, son of Ahmad 
Khalil, in 629/1232. It must have provided relief 
both to the cultivators and travellers in the torrid 
climate of the desert. 

Little information is available about the excava¬ 
tion of lakes and tanks in Dihli as well as in provinces 
during the Khaldil and the Tughlufcid periods. 
Sultan ‘Ala 5 al-DIu Khaldil is credited with having 
taken an interest in developing irrigation in his 
empire for the progress of agriculture. By the 
time he occupied the throne of Dihli (695/1296), the 
IJawd-i Shamsi had silted up and the city had ex¬ 
panded considerably. Therefore, he had the Ijawd 



cleared of silt and its embankments repaired. More¬ 
over, he ordered the construction of a new lake, 
larger in area than the Flaud-i $kam$i, outside the 
wall of his new capital of SIrl (near Dihll), and 
this came to be known as the tfaxvd-i khdfs. Barani’s 
reference to the b&ld-band’i Siri , contained in his 
account of the construction of the beautiful build¬ 
ings by Sultan Flruz-Skah (752-90/135 1 * 88 ) thereon, 
tends to suggest that the dsra was built with lofty 
embankments for the storage of rain water in the 
nearby area. The construction of these royal lakes 
considerably raised the water level in the area, and 
thus reduced the depth of the irrigation wells in 
the area around. 

The Tuglilukid period is marked by much improve¬ 
ment in irrigation facilities in the empire. The 
number of lakes and tanks increased, not only in 
Dihli but in the provincial towns also. The con¬ 
temporary Persian epigraphs mention the construc¬ 
tion of lakes in Bihar Sharif (Bihar State), Garb 
Mukhta^ar (Distr. Ghariabtid. U.P.) and Manglore 
(Distr. Saharanpur, U.P.). An inscription at Nagawr 
informs us that the muftfa* (governor), Malik FTrQz b. 
Muhammad, constructed a large lake in Ntigawr and 
named it Firdz Sdghar (Hindi sugar "sea"). 

The lakes constructed in Dihll are important as 
reflecting the progress being made in civil engineering 
on the one hand, and the concern of the succeeding 
sultans in causing to be constructed more beauti¬ 
ful lakes and tanks than those built earlier on the 
other hand. For instance, Sultan ^Jjlyatl) al-DIn 
Tugfrluk constructed aqueducts over the lake in 
Tughlukabtid, whose traces can still be seen. Referen¬ 
ces are also found to the lakes built during the reigns 
of Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk and Sultan FlrQz- 
ShSh. The anonymous author of the official history, 
Sirat-i FirQ2-§hdhi, and hagiographies, mention the 
famous lakes of Dihll, such as the &ttw 44 Tugkluk- 
$hdh, tfaw 4 ~i Kutlugh f£han, &au' 4 -i Shahzada Fath 
Khan and &aw<f-i .Shaltzdda Mubdtak jghdn. In the 
provinces, the lakes constructed in Dawlatabad and 
tfi$ar Flrdza are worth mentioning. Sultan Muham¬ 
mad b. Tugh Ink's tfav/ 4 , built on a considerable 
height In the fort of Dawlatabftd, can be seen today. 
In Bi$ar FlrOzi, Sultan Fbflz-Shih also had a cistern 
built in 754/1353 on a raised platform. It was origi¬ 
nally constructed for supplying water to the ditch 
excavated around the fort, but after water from the 
newly-constructed canals became available, its 
water was used in the gardens and flower beds inside 
the fort. 

In the 9 th/i 5 th century, cisterns appear to have 
been constructed by the rulers of the regional king¬ 
doms that arose in the wake of Timor’s invasion 
of India (800/1398). The construction of fountains 
in J^jawnpur, GudjarSt and other cities in the plains 
led to the construction of cisterns, as their water, 
flowing through narrow channels from a height, could 
make the fountains work. BShur’s description of lakes 
in the Pandjab also testifies to the fact that old 
lakes were kept under repair, while new ones were 
excavated in the new towns. As the ikfaH assigned 
by the king to nobles in lieu of cash salary and 
allowances were hereditary, at least in practice 
during the pre-Mughal times, the assignees con¬ 
structed tanks in their lands for the extension of 
cultivation and horticulture. For instance, Yusuf b. 
Mulla Djhakan, the vtun§if or judge of the pargand 
of Cawnd, in 952/1545 constructed a beautifully- 
patterned tank in his administrative charge during 
the reign of Shir Shah Sur. 

Later on, the Mughal emperors, and the Dakani 


sultans of Bldar, Golkoudti, Bidjapur and Al.nnad- 
nagar, established reservoirs. Allusions to these 
reservoirs in contemporary inscriptions provide in¬ 
sights into the skill employed in their construction. 
The Muhammad-NSd, a reservoir built at Bidjapur in 
1x65/1751-2 by Afdal Khan, is a great feat of en¬ 
gineering. Similarly, the huge tank-like well with 
rooms was built with the money of Tadj Sultan, the 
wife of Sultan ‘Adil Shah in Bidjapur. The Paul- 
Mahall (water-palace) at Nadrug and the tank of Ma- 
$al.iiba at Waydarabad are notable exemples. 

In the 12 th/18 th century, the amirs of Sind and 
the two rulers tfaydar ‘All and Tipu Sultan [< j.w .] 
of Mysore maintained the traditions of the early 
rulers. Tipu Sultin took special interest in irriga¬ 
tion questions, building new tanks and repairing old 
ones. The huge tank built by him in Doradji possesses 
a huge embankment about 2 l /t miles long, and at 
places is 45 feet high. He also rewarded other people 
who constructed tanks. The c dmils (revenue collec¬ 
tors) were entrusted with the responsibility of main¬ 
taining the tanks in the kingdom. All these lakes 
and tanks from mediaeval times existed till the be¬ 
ginning of the 20th century, but with the modern ex¬ 
pansion of the towns and cities many of them have 
been filled in and the land used for residential pur¬ 
poses. In South India, however, they still survive 
and are used as picnic spots. 

As for the construction of wells, they are mentioned 
in our sources either as Huh or ba*in or bd*oli. The 
baHn arid WPoll fa.t'.] are step-wells, meant for 
the use of men and animals. Evidence available 
about the t&h is interesting in so far as it reflects 
on the use of the Persian wheel to lift water from 
the deep wells in areas around Dibit during the early 
Sultanate period, indicating, from its comparative 
costliness, considerable local prosperity. Only fairly 
opulent farmers could afford the installation of 
this water-lifting machine. 

Sources from the 8 th/utk century refer to the 
sdhiya and the I'arMj set up on the wells that were 
owned both by the state and by the cultivators. 
Al- < UmarI in his Masalik l-absdr was informed by an 
Indian traveller in Arabia, §haykh Mubarak of 
Cambay (Gudjarat), at some time in the beginning of 
Sultan Muljammad b. TugbluVs reign (725-52/1325“ 
5 i)» that people in and around Dihll set up Persian 
wheels on the wells to water their Helds and gardens. 
The writer refers to the Persian wheels as sawdki, 
whereas the contemporary Indo-Persian writers use 
rather die term darkh. An interesting anecdote related 
in the Diawdmi 1 al-kalitn about Shaykh Nifam al- 
DIu AwliyS* suggests the presence of the Persian 
wheel in Dihll in the preceding century. It tells us that 
Sfcaykh Ni? 2 m al-DIn once came across a Car Mi set 
up on a well. The cultivator who was driving the 
bullocks for lifting water, exhorted the animals, say¬ 
ing dge barh, fige bark ("speed up, speed up") in a 
melodious tone. The sound produced by the motion of 
the wheels and the voice of the peasant had such 
an effect on the Shaykh that he immediately passed 
into a state of ecstasy. 

The anonymous author of the Sirat-i Firuz-Shdhi 
states that tarkhs were set on wells around the 
newly-constructed Hau^-i Skahzadu-yi Mub&rak- 
Shah outside the capital Firtizabad. The Uat*4 was 
filled with the water lifted from the wells in the 
summer when the rain water was exhausted. He 
further informs us that the income from the lake was 
endowed by Sultan Firuz-Shtih for the benefit of the 
poor. The work also contains references to the 
buckets (da/xrs) made of metal (iron) instead of kiiza 


(pitchers or pottery vessels), hanging down the wheel 
by means of chain of ropes. The Persian term duliib 
also occurs in the same passage, signifying the suriace 
wheel which was used to lift water from the baud. 
The dulab was used to lift water from the open 
surface of tanks or rivers, the pitchers or buckets 
being fixed on the rim of the wheel, which was re¬ 
volved by the hand. 

Later sources reveal that the use of the Persian 
wheel was quite widespread in North India. Kablr, 
who flourished during the 9th/i5th and the first 
decades of the ioth/i6th century, refers to it in his 
verses when he likens the rosary used by the exter¬ 
nalists to the garland of vessels attached to a rahal 
(Hindi equivalent of the Persian wheel). As Kabir 
lived most of his life in Benares, we may assume that 
he found the Persian wheel being used in the region 
of modem eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

Like Indo-Persian writers, Shavkh Zayn, the 
<adr or minister of Babur, mentions, the farkb. In 
925/1519 when Babur crossed the Djhelum river and 
occupied Bheri (Sargodha District in Pakistan), he 
found Persian wheels as a common means of irriga¬ 
tion there. The orchards and the sugar-cane and 
paddy-fields were irrigated with the water of wells 
lifted thus. Later on, when he occupied the territories 
of Lftbawr, Dipnlpur and Sirhind (932/1525-6), he 
found everywhere the peasants irrigating their fields 
by means of the Persian wheel, and he describes its 
structure thus: "They make two circles of ropes long 
enough to suit the depth of the well, fix strips of 
wood between them, and on these fasten pitchers. 
The ropes with the wood and attached pitchers are 
put over the well-wheel. At one eud of the wheel 
axle, a second wheel is fixed, and close to it another 
on an upright axle. This last wheel the bullock 
turns; its teeth catch in the teeth of the second, 
so that tho wheel with the pitchers is turned. A 
trough is set up where the water empties from the 
pitchers, and from this the water is conveyed every¬ 
where". £!>ayfcli Zayn says however that in India, 
other methods of irrigation are used, including the 
leather bucket (Atr«w) lifted out of water by yoked 
oxen, whilst dhckli, based on the lever system, which 
is stilJ in use, was most common. 

Gradually, use of the Persian wheel to have 

spread everywhere during the Mughal period, but 
they were especially numerous in the Pan&ab, 
the most prosperous region. Even on average culti¬ 
vator there could afford to set up a Persian wheel 011 
his well, which had been built of brick> and plus* ' 
tered with lime, despite the expenditure. Muglpd ! 
historians like Abu * 1 -Fa 4 l. Hamid al-DSn Lnh-jri, 
Yusuf MIrak and Su&an Ra*l Bhandirl, mention it as 
one 0/ the commonest means of irrigation ill North 
India, but since the turn of the 19th century, it 
hove becu generally replaced by tube-wells. 

As for the h&rnesving of rivers for irrigation 
purposes, the construction of I urge artificial canals 
began in the reign oi Sultan *AIA' .il-DIu Khaldil 
fG 95 - 7 i 5 /i 2 <Jb-1.us) hoards the close of the 8U1/13II1 
ccutuiy. Amir Kljusraw refers to a deep ami wide 
• anal built by Qiflzl Malik in the territory of Mult An 
when he describes the revolt of the army and people 
of Multan against the governor Mui&nltay. Besides 
this, Malik seems to have constructed canals 
in Multdn and DipAlpOr units. Baranl adds that 
in every territory where £huzl Malik served as 
governor, he constructed canals for the progress of 
agriculture there. The /ng£’-t \fdhnl contains .1 
uishdti (official document) issued by the governor 
of Multan, Mahru, in the reign of Firfiz-Shili, to an 


official, Kamil TA<U, asking the latter to carry on 
the repair work of the old canals. Three canals, 
Qia-yi lUsirw&h, QiU-yi Kulbwdh and Qia-yi 
Kfridrudh, arc mentioned, and must have been 
constructed by £Jia2l Malik before his accession to 
the throne In 720/1320. 

The credit for constructing a number of canals 
in the region between the river Sutlejlj and Dihll 
goes to FIrGz-ShAh. First, the vast arid tract of 
Haryana, where only one crop was raised during 
the rainy season in a year, attracted the royal atten¬ 
tion. In 755/1354. he laid down the foundations 
of the city of Hi?ar FlrQzA (modern tfi$ 5 r) and then 
constructed a double systom of canals, the head¬ 
waters of which were drawn both from the Sutle^i 
and tho Djanuinft rivers. The Sutlej canal, named 
OlQgli-iihAnl, flowing through Rupar and Sirhind 
town, met the iTfamuna canal called RAjJjlwah near 
the new city of Hi? 5 r Flruzl. Both of them passed 
via Kamal. At Hi$Ar FirQzi, they discharged their 
water through a single channel Into the ditch around 
the city. Yaljya Sirhind! supplements Sljams-t 
Siradj ‘Aflf when he informs us that the construction 
of canals started it, 756/1355. Besides the SjamunA 
and Stilled] canals, he mentions another canal cut 
from the Sutledj, the waters of which were conducted 
up to Djhadjhax (a toxen in Rohtak Distr.), irrigating 
a vast arid tract of 96 sq. miles. In 757/1356, another 
canal was excavated from the Ghaggar river. This 
flowed past the fort of Sirsuli (town) and reached 
Hami Khera. The most important canal was the 
Djamuna canal (later called western Djamuna canal) 
that was also cut from tho DjanuinA and conducted 
to the capital city of FrruzabAd. Besides, the Salima 
canal (later Kkdnpur ka ndUi) was dug in the SiwSlik 
hills and the waters of Sirsuli and Sallmd were 
diverted into it. It flowed past Sfjihibid town (to 
the south of AmbalA). Like their master, some of 
l-Truz Shah's nobles also appear to have excavated 
irrigation channels in their »A/d e s, c.g. the Sirai-i 
FTrut-Shahi informs us that Khan-i DjahAn Mafcbul 
planted gardens and constructed canals, serais and 
| bazars in his *’tya c . 

All these canals were kept under repair by the 
later Sultans of DihR. Though BAbur complains 
that there were no artificial canals in India, although 
they could easily be constructed at a number of 
places even in the plains, Shavkh Zayn refers to 
the canal of FIruz-ShAh flowing via Dihadikar, as well 
as the canal in the ikfd e held by DilAwar Khan 
Lodi’s maternal uncle in the foothills of the Panijjab 
(Djayswal pargaiia). Babur's description of the 
territorial unit of Candarl also contradicts him, 
for he found there much running water through chau- 
uel>. We find allusions in the Afsd/id-yi Shdhiin to 
the dams and canals in Orissa, and these appear to 
have existed there before the Afghan conquest of 
the region in 980/1572. 

Likewise, the Mughal historians furnish infor¬ 
mation about the repair of the old and the con¬ 
struction of new canals. According to Abu 'l-Fa<JI, 
first Shiliftb al-DIu Ahmad Khan repaired the Flruz- 
ShAh’s 12jamima canal, as it had silted during the 
early years of Akbar's reign. Later, another officer 
of Akbar, Nur al-Dln Muhammad Tarkhan, had the 
same canal repaired a second time. The reign of 
Shah Djahan witnessed the diggiug of new canals in 
different territories. Sl^ah Djahan also increased 
tuc length oi Hruz-ShAh’s £jarauuu canal by reopen¬ 
ing it in the hills at JChidrSb&d, and brought its 
water up to ghah-Djahanabad (Dihll). This caiue to 
be known both as Ntihr-i bibifkt and the S r ahr-i fayd. 



Shah Italian's noble, A$&)at Khan, built a dam on 
the Kamai stream and made its water flow into a 
channel so that the land around might be irrigated. 

During the same reign, a number of small canals 
wore built in the upper Bari D 6 * 3 b (Pandjab), the 
best-known of which was the Sh&h-tiahr. ft was 
brought from the Ravi in the hills near Radjpur. It 
flowed as far as Lfihawr, covering 84 miles. Two other 
canals wore led off from the same point, one to 
PafhSnkot and the other to BatSla. ‘All Mardln Khan 
is also credited with the construction of a canal 
from the Tavl river for watering his gardens at 
SodhrS near Watlrabdd in the upper Ra&ia Dd*ab 
which was 30 miles long. The canals were constructed 
in the regions of MultSn and Sind also during the 
same reign. 

In South India as well, the canals seem to have 
been a common means of irrigation since ancient 
times. Evidence available suggests that brick em¬ 
bankments were built to protect them from inunda¬ 
tion. But the general practice in the South was that of 
water-storage. For instance, there were thousands 
of canals in Baglana cut from the river, and they 
supplied water to every village and town during the 
xxth/i7th century. TIpu Sul^Sn, however, built a 
large canal in the tradition of the Muslim rulers of 
North India. In X797 he constructed a dam across 
the Kavari, a few miles west of Sringapatam, with 
an embankment 70 feet high. 

This irrigation system survived till the close of 
the 19th century, when the modern canal system 
began. The Persian wheel also became obsolete, 
owing to the introduction of tube-well technology, 
so that in the Pandjab and western Uttar Pradesh 
they have almost disappeared. 
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10. Irrigation in Transoxiana. [see Supplement]. 

ji. Economic aspects of modern irrigation 
The use of water for irrigation in agricultural 
production is widely practised in the cultivated areas 
of the Muslim world where constraints of low and 
episodic natural precipitation limit yields on existing 
new crops or inhibit the introduction of a wider range 
of crops. Such areas include the desert lands of north 
Africa, the Arabian Peninsula, Iran, Central .Asia 
and the Indian sub-continent, the semi-arid zones 
generally lying adjacent to the deserts, the Mediterra¬ 
nean zone and, in South Asia and Asia proper, the 
dry tropical climatic regions. The greater part of 
the Muslim world is encompassed by this definition. 
It should be added that there is scientific evidence 
that a process of desertification is affecting the semi- 
desert margins over wide areas. In consequence, 
it is possible that the surface area where irrigation 
is essential to agriculture is gradually extending, 
not least in the Sahel of Africa. In all except the dry 
tropical zones, the use of irrigation permits stabilisa¬ 
tion of output of staple winter grain crops by off¬ 
setting fluctuations in annual rainfall and allows 
cultivations of summer vegetable and other cash 
cropping which would otherwise be difficult or 
impossible. In the dry tropics, where hot and wet 
summers alternate with hot but dry winters, irriga¬ 
tion mainly functions as an aid to cultivation in 
the winter months. 

Irrigation has taken on a special significance in 
recent decades as population growth has tended 
to accelerate and as the need has increased for states 
to provide reliable and augmenting food supplies 
from domestic sources. While some success has been 
achieved in encouraging greater use of dryland areas 
under mechanised systems and with new improved 
seed varieties, most governments have attempted 
to reduce the growing and adverse imbalance be¬ 
tween domestic supply and consumption of food¬ 
stuffs through expansion of the area under irrigated 
cultivation and better use of existing water supplies 
in traditional areas. Governments have played 
the major role in a drive common throughout the 
Muslim territories to increase the volume of irrigation 
water at the disposal of their agricultural sectors*. 
Irrigation budgets have often dominated financial 
allocations to agricultural development, especially 
in countries such as ‘Irak, Iran and Egypt. In the 
latter country, ths continued engineering of the 
River Nile, culminating with the completion of 
the Aswan High Dam in 1970. was the main economic 
preoccupation of the state for much of the modern 
period. For Tr-lfc, too, hydraulic works on the 
Tigris and Euphrates for flood control, water storage 
and generation of hydro-electric power made a large 
and important claim on national resources, beginning 
with the first financial allocations of the Iraq De¬ 
velopment Board in the 1951-2 fiscal year. The second 
Iranian development plan (1334/1955*6 to x34x71962) 




was above all concerned with the construction of stor¬ 
age dams on the main river systems of the country, 
including the Dir, Safld RQd and Karadj structures. 

Rapid and expensive adoption of irrigation proj¬ 
ects has not always been accomplished with regio¬ 
nal co-operation or with a critical appreciation of 
the appropriateness of irrigation technology borrowed 
from the industrialised states of the world. Exploi¬ 
tation of the irrigation potential of the Euphrates 
in the period since the Second World Wat has brought 
conflicts between riparian states on the division of 
waters, as storage facilities in Turkey, Syria and 
‘Irik have been constructed without co-ordination. In 
1974 and 1975 the (tow of the Euphrates at Hit in 
c lralc fell to unprecedented levols (9.02 milliard cu¬ 
bic metres in 1974 and 9.4 2 milliard cubic metres in 
1975) as a result of new water storage reservoirs 
built in the states upstream. In contrast, close liai¬ 
son was maintained between Egypt and Sudan during 
the course of the creation of Lake Nasser behind the 
Aswan High Dam, both to ensure agreement on the 
division of waters and to provide for the settlement 
of communities displaced from the lands submerged 
beneath water level. 

A slow response by traditional agricultural 
areas to the demands of a larger and often higher 
consuming population led to increasing state inter¬ 
vention in irrigation affairs with perceptible effect 
from 1952, though particularly from 1958 in Arab 
countries and from 1962 in Iran. With few exceptions, 
governments favoured centrally financed and con¬ 
trolled irrigation projects, which demanded imported 
technology and sophisticated management of land, 
water and farmers by the national bureaucracy. 
Irrigation developments in the Muslim world have 
witnessed damaging failures in selecting techniques 
of an appropriate type by scale and technology. In 
Iran, the Di2 irrigation scheme foundered in part, 
since large farming units created to work the area 
proved unmanageable. The Ubyan government- 
controlled Kufra irrigation scheme in the south 
of the country, a show-piece designed to demonstrate 
Libya's ability to utilise oil revenues to set up per¬ 
manent non-oil assets, is one of the many high- 
technology irrigation projects established in the 
oil-exporting states of the Middle East and north 
Africa which have out-stripped indigenous economic 
and technical resources and have added little to 
the sum of domestic food production. 

Sources of irrigation water haw changed only in¬ 
significantly in recent years. Surface and ground 
water are the mainstays for irrigation water provision, 
though a number of richer states, notably Sa'iidl 
Arabia and Kuwayt, have made use of desalinized 
sea water on a very small scale at extremely high 
cost. Pumping of irrigation water from deep aquifers, 
of which the Kufra scheme is an example, has in¬ 
creased in importance, though in many cases water 
extraction is faster than replenishment rates or 
comes from fossil water reservoirs, with clear im¬ 
plications for the longevity of these sources. Con¬ 
siderable scope remains in the area for more efficient 
use of existing water resources, rather than the 
expensive creation of new ones. 

The total area of irrigated land in the Muslim 
world has grown very slowly, despite large allocations 
of resources for the construction of reservoirs and 
irrigation schemes. In the Middle Eastern heartland 
of the Muslim world, the proportion of agricultural 
land under irrigation has remained more or Jess un¬ 
changed at a quarter of the total. Individual states 
have improved their positions somewhat, above all 


Egypt, where the Aswan dam has increased both the 
total area under irrigation and the area under peren¬ 
nial cropping. Estimates of relative reliance on 
irrigation for the main Muslim states are shown 
in Table r, including both traditional and modern 
systems. 

The strength of traditional systems has been much 
eroded in recent years. Underground water channels, 
(tandi , fallAii or karts, have been generally neglected 
and many have fallen into disuse. The diesel pump 
has widely replaced other manual and animal-power¬ 
ed water lifting systems. Meanwhile, the addition 
of new irrigated areas served by modern systems of 
water storage has been offset by losses of irrigated 
land rendered infertile through growing alkalinity 
and salinity as a result of bad water management, 
inadequate provision of drainage facilities and in¬ 
appropriate cropping patterns. Most countries of the 
arid and semi-arid zone are afiected by this problem, 
though none worse than c Irak, where it is estimated 
that more land is lost annually through the effects 
of soil salinity than is reclaimed by developments 
projects. 

Despite the expenditure of considerable funds on, 
and the economic dedication of governments to 
the expansion of the irrigated area in the recent 
past, results expressed in real gains in land under 
cultivation and crop production have been disap¬ 
pointing in most areas of the Muslim world. 

Table r 

Percentage of cultivated land under irrigation in the 
Middle East 


Babrayn 

8 

Cyprus 

x6 

Egypt 

too 

Iran 

20 

‘Irik 

5 o 

Jordan 

7 

I>alar (Qatar) 

100 

Kuwayt 

too 

Lebanon 

20 

Libya 

8 

Saudi Arabia 

80 

Syria 

10 

T urkey 

7 

United Arab Emirates 

100 

Yemen (North) 

zo 

Yemen (South) 

80 
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12. Ornamental usbs of water in Muslim India 

In a land so dependent generally on the summer 
monsoon, where there are few pennanent sources 
of water away from the great rivers and their sur¬ 
rounding terrain where the water-table is high, 
human settlement depends on artificial means of 
conserving water from one rainy season to the next. 
These means, which apply to the domestic water 
supply as well as to agriculture, have been described 
in filA#a, v; for canals see also Naur. Many of these 
utilitarian works, however, are frequently ornament¬ 
ed and decorated beyond the call of functionalism, 
and are consequently described here. 

Many water monuments were constructed before 
the coining of the Muslims, who continued not only 
their function and form (except for the elimination 
of figural ornament and the introduction of the arch) 
but also their maintenance through civil or wahf 
funds. The simplest examples are large open reser¬ 
voirs in and axound towns (commonly called “tanka" 
in India; see Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, s.v., 
for etymologies; also tdl, ldld'6, and in the case of 
Muslim constructions also kamf), of all shapes but 
commonly rectangular, sometimes with masonry 
surrounds and steps leading well below the average 
water-level; as the water was used or dried up more 
steps would be exposed, the shelves being convenient 
for personal ablutions or for washing clothes; 
pavilions fkii§kk, fhatri) may be added mainly for 
ornament [see further on these, above, 9}. Similar 
masonry surrounds (ghal) may be provided on river 
banks or on artificial lakes caused by damming a 
valley (e.g. the AnasSgar at Adjm€r, the Picholi at 
Udaypur [f.v.]). Since open expanses of water cause a 
perceptible change in the microclimate, buildings 
might be sited to take advantage of the cooling 
effects of evaporation (e.g. Flruz Shah’s tnadrasa 
and other structures on two sides of the yaw? Khass 
at Dihll [tf.v.], Mabmud Shah’s palace, tho tombs 
and the mosque at Sark€dj [sec guejarAt and kind, 
vii. lndo-Muslim architecture]; and many pleasances 
may be sited in the middle of an artificial tank (e.g. 
£*jah 5 iig!r’s Milan Mlnar complex at Shaykhupura. 
the tombs of §h£r §h 4 h and Salim Shah at Sasaram 
Cf.D.], Mughal kiosks at N&rnawl the £afar 

Maball in the Hayftt Bakhsh garden in the Dihll fort 
[see plan, Vol. 11, 266 above}; the tombs would have 
been used as pleasant retreats during the owuers' 
lifetime. 

Tanks and artificial lakes fed from constant sources 
naturally need provision to be made for the escape 
of surplus water; overflow tunnels and sluices may 
occasionally be sumptuously decorated, as at 
Sarkh£& in Gugjar&t, but the simpler structures 
in the local quartzite at Dihll have a monumental 
beauty of their own, e.g. that on a water-channel 
off the Nadjafgafh canal at WazIrSbSd, with an 
included silt (and fish?) trap; those on the band 
connecting TughlukabAd with ‘AdilabSd (see plan, 
Vol. 11, 257 above), whereby the low-lying fields 
to the south of Tughlufcabfld could be flooded to a 
depth of some 2 m. to create an artificial lake for 
the defence of the citadel and leaving Ohivath al- 
Din’s tomb as an isolated outpost; and, more com¬ 
plex, a two-storeyed sluiced dam, called Sit pula, 
built into the south wall of Muhammad b. Tugbltdf’s I 


Djabanpanah to regulate the storage of water within 
the city; analyses, photographs and measured 
drawing of all these in Yamamoto cl alii, Delhi, iii. 

The simple well does not much lend itself to orna¬ 
mentation, but may form part of a complex, such as 
Dlahauglr caused to be constructed at dayVmarch 
intervals along the road to Kashmir, of sardH -F 
mosque + well, water from the latter being taken up 
by Caras (see filAha, v] to irrigate a small flower- 
garden. The step-well (bdtaii [?.o.]), however, is 
most frequently decorative as well as functional, 
providing chambers at various levels dose to the 
water’s edge to provide cool retreats in summer; 
e.g. in Dihll the Gandhak kl ba 3 oll, ca. 630/1233; the 
circular ba*6li in Flruz Shah’s Mild, ea. 753/1352; 
and the superb Rajfin kf ba'in, inscr. 912/1506; all 
analysed in Yamamoto et alii, Delhi, iii, with photo¬ 
graphs and measured drawings. Analogous structures 
in Gudjarit, called vdv, have the entire well covered 
at surface level; comprehensive study, including 
other water monuments, in Yasmin Amirali Sheriff, 
Water monuments of Gujarat . .., University of 
London M. A. Archaeology thesis 1981 (unpublished). 

Water was a necessary adjunct to palaces and 
gardens, and might be provided, when either of 
these two was beside or dose to a river or lake, by 
a Persian wheel (rakal ); a further Persian wheel, or 
scries of wheels, housed in a tower, might be used 
to raise the water to a greater height when it was 
necessary to provide a sufficient head of water to 
operate fountains. The water was led through palace 
courtyards and gardens by stone channels, often 
with intermediate cisterns which could be highly 
ornamental, as that in the La*I bagh at Bldsr (plan 
in Yazdani, Bidar, 53); in Bigjflpur, where all the 
centre of the dty was supplied by underground 
channels from the Cind and Tidj ba^rls, a special 
water-pavilion, tijal-mandir , in the elaborate later 
( Adi! Shahl style, discharged water from jets into a 
large stone surrounding tank to make a visual focal 
point in the city scheme. Under the Mughals. how¬ 
ever, the garden was developed more than ever 
before as a new art form [see bustan, iij. Tho ideal 
garden shape was a fourfold plan, lahdr-bdgh (the 
name Cdr-bdgh persists in many Indian towns as 
the name of a locality even whore no traces of gardens 
remain), as in e.g. the garden surrounding Hutna- 
yQn’s tomb in Dihll (see plan, Vol. it, 265, above), 
where the divisions are marked by water-channels 
with cisterns at or seats over the intersections; 
the pattern was followed and augmented in later 
tomb complexes: notably Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra, 
the tomb of 1 ‘timid al-Dawla and the Tidi Maball 
[q.v.] at Agra, the tomb of Awrangilb’s queen 
("Blbl kS makbara") at Aurangabad, and that of 
$afdar Djang at Dihll, where the principal channels 
are often expanded into stone—often marble- 
basins 3 or 4 m. wide with a central rank of fountains, 
terminating on the cross axes in baraddris. Similar 
gardens exist apart from tombs and palaces, e.g. 
Rdra bagh. Zahra b.igh, Waxir Kh 5 n ki bagh. Mihtar 
Khan ka bagh, Aianak fcagh, all at Agra (ASI, iv 
[1871-2}, 104 ff.); in his suggestive (but sometimes 
naive) Early garden-palaces of the great Mughals, in 
Oriental Art, NS, iv/2 (1958), 3-10, R. A. Jairazbhov 
proposes the latter as the site of Bibur’s original 
Cahar-bagh in India. 

Mugtial gardens reached their peak of perfection 
in Kashmir, where at Sfcrlnagar, Akbfir's Naslm 
Bagfr. A$af jfljan’s Nisljat BSgfc and l^jahanglr’s 
Shallmar took advantage of the copious natural 
I water supply; f All Mardan Khan's canal from the 
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Rawi made possible SJjihdjahan's Sljdlim&r at 
Lahawr. These make use of db^hdr, watcr-chutc, 
an oblique bed of flat 01 scalloped marble, and 
djharnd, cascade, with water flowing in a sheet over 
a straight edge to fall over a vertical bank of small 
niches, each intended to hold a small lamp with a 
shade of coloured glass. Other Mughal gardens are 
mentioned above s.v. bOstan. A curious late Mughal 
water monumeat is the Pan cakkl, water-mill, ia 
the shrine of Baba Shah Muzaiiar CishtI, a spiritual 
preceptor of Awrangzlb, outside the city walls of 
AwrangSbad: water brought from a distance falls | 
through some 7 m. to operate a small mill, and the 
water then flows through two large tanks. Mughal 
water monuments and gardens were much imitated 
by HindQ rulers in Radjasthan. The Saheliyon ka 
bagh in Udaypur offers a number of fountains of 
different designs fed by water under high pressure 
from one of the city lakes, in a more extravagant 
taste than any Mughal conception. The small palace 
at Dig, near Mathura, is more refined in its elegant 
tanks and channels, and water is led in copper pipes 
over the openings of the buildings in order to flow 
over screens of hhas grass, to cool and perfume the 
air passing through. 

The devices of water decoration embodied in the 
gardens arc found also in Mughal forts and palaces 
fsee es|ieclally muOjHal, v, a}. These some limes in¬ 
volved bringing water from considerable distances 
(e.g. ‘All MarcUu j£l]&n’s canal which supplied the 
Red Port at .Sh’ihdiahArubAd. Dihli, tapped the 
Djamunft over xoo km. away; sec W. Ii. Baker, 
Memoranda on the western Jumna ccnal ..London 
1849. Some of the aqueducts involved arc themselves 
works o l art). In the Red fort of Shahdjahaaabad, 
the water is further raised in the Shah burdj. from 
uu open pavilion in front of which, with ab&dr and 
iiarni, water flows through a marble channel, the 
Nahr-i bibiiijt, which not only supplies the Hay at 
Baklish and other gardens but also flows through 
all the palaces on the east wall (buildings marked 
c, e, f, g, h in the plan in Vol. 11, 266 above] at a 
depth of some 15 cm., whose supreme achievement 
is a shallow basin 3 in. square in the Rang mabaJJ, 
carved into the shape of an open lotus flower; this 
was of one piece of the finest Makrftna marble and 
inlaid with semi-precious stones. When the water 
flows over it the petals of the flower appear to move 
and ripple (the channels arc now normally dry, but 
the author of this article had the privilege of seeing 
them in operation at the end of 1942). The Hayfit 
Ba kU*h garden has additionally two marble pavilions 
with (Harm Ss, called Si wan and Bhudon after the 
first two months of the rainy season in the Hindu 
calendar, with a fine central tank with scalkified red 
sandstone borders which again are intended to be 
barely covered with water to produce a ripple effect. 
Comparable works in the Agra fort, of the time of 
Sljihdjahan’s additions, include a very deep db&dr 
outside the Maball-i kl 3 $> and an elegant fountain 
in the Muthauunan liurdj. 

Bridges may be included in ornamental works. 
One near the tomb of Sikaudar Lodi in Dihli, but 
of Mughal date, is rather a pleasant spot for strollers 
to catch the water-cooled breeze than a work of 
strict necessity for transport, although the Mughalx 
brought an elegance to bridges of greater functional 
necessity. Outstanding is the bridge at i^jawnpur 
fa.?.], whose two parts are provided with kiosks 
with carved marble screens to take advantage of the 
breezes along the river. 
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MA 3 al ‘AYNAYN al #ALtfAMl is the name 
consistently given in Mauritania and Morocco to the 
greatest scholar and religious and political 
leader of the Western Sahara during the latter 
half of the 19th century. Uncertainty remains as 
to the significance of his sobriquet M*P aI ( A>uayn, 
“water of both eyes", but it is not unlike hurra/ al- 
( ayn, "coolness of the eye”. >UP a!-‘Aynayn was born 
on the day of the death of his brother, Abu 1 -Fatb, 
and of his paternal grandmother Khadidja. His father 
Muhammad Fudil regarded his birth as a blessed 
consolation at a time of family distress. His mother, 
Manna bint al-Ma‘ 2 ura aMdjaydjbiyya, cherished 
his name because the infant was her only son at that 
time; if she were to lose him it would be as grievous 
to her as the loss of her sight. 

1. Life. Muhammad al-Mustafa was the twelfth 
son of Muhammad Fadil b. Mamin al-Kalkaini, the 
founder of the Fadiliyya farika. This was an offshoot 
of the Kunta Bakk 3 ’iyya branch of the Kadiriyya 
order fsee kunta]. Muhammad Fadil came from the 
family of the Alii al-Talib al-MukhtSr who were 
centred at D 3 r al-Sal&m north of Goumbou on the 
border between Mali and the Mauritanian tfawtj. 
He was born about 1780, and his Fadiliyya order 
was pan-$ftfl in its aspirations. His ideal envisaged 
th«- unification of all other Sftfi orders by a recognition 
of equal worth and by acceptance of his independent 
counsel. His urird ami dhikr encouraged a high- 
pitched, shrieked and ecstatic repetition of the 
ihahdda, ami his religious acts were accompanied by 
charms, spells, magic numbers and thamnatuigy. 
The family claimed SLarifian descent from ‘Al! b. 
Ab! THib through Yabya b. Idris al-Saghlr. it also 
claimed lineal relationship to the LamtQna [?.t/.] 
who were the aristocracy of the AJmoravld $anha<Jja. 

Muhammad ul-Mustufi Met* al-*Aynayn was born 
on 27th §ha*bAn 1246/rotb February 1831. He was 
taught by Ms father, and a> a gifted pupil, he later 
became u devoted adherent of the doctrines of the 
FQJiliyya. He was to found his own order, the 
‘Ayniyya, but it differed little from the Fadiliyya 
on basic principles. His outlook was conservative 
and eclectic. His book, Ifddat al-rawi ft anni mukjidxpi, 
argues the case for a pan-Islamic rapprochement, 
theological and political, and within and beyond the 
$0fl orders. He followed this path from his earliest 
years, and it became a political obsession towards tha 
end of his life. 

When still young he left home. When he was 
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16 years old he visited Marrakush in order to study, 
and for some time he lived with the Aghlal on the 
border of the tfawtf. In 1858 he performed his first 
pilgrimage to Mecca. On his way he paid his respects 
and requested support from the Moroccan sultan, 
Mawlay «Abd al-Rahra.in, and from the heir to the 
throne, SIdl Muhammad. Ho returned to Morocco in 
1859, and on his route to the HawtJ he stayed at the 
caravan town of Tinduf. It was then a centre for 
slave traffic, and was dominated by the Idaw Bilal 
and the T&gjakant. MS* aj- e Aynayn acquired a 
reputation for miracles, and he enjoyed the favour 
of a noted scholar, SIdl Muhammad al-Mufejit 3 r 
b. A'masb al-EiakSnl. He had access to his library 
and taught and wrote, but he declined an offer to 
remain as a teacher in TindQf. In 1861 he returned 
to the Hawd. In 1865 or r 867 he left the tfawtf 
definitively on a Journey to the Adrar town of 
Shinldt and to Tlris. 

In 1869 his father, §hay]<]i Muhammad Fa<jil, 
died in the Hawtf. His legacy was divided between his 
four principal sons. MS’ al- c Aynayn was held in the 
highest esteem and wielded most political power. 
After 1873 he chose the barren regions of the Rio 
de Oro and the SSfciya al-Hamrft’ as a permanent 
headquarters for his growing company of novices 
[talamidh) whose life style owed much to the example 
of the Kunta shaxfths [q.v.] t and their successors. 
These northern districts of the Western Sahara 
facilitated closer contact with the Morrocan sultans, 
who were regularly visited by Mil’ al-'Aynayn and 
who supplied them with slaves. Meanwhile, he com¬ 
batted European encroachment on the Atlantic 
coast of the Sahara. He married into the principal 
tribal groups of the region and enjoyed wide support 
from the Awl ad Dulay, the ‘Arilsiyyln, TAdjak&nt, 
AwlSd Bu Sbi* and Ahl Barikalla. He dominated 
the Western Sahara caravan routes, and hh power 
grew so great that, according to his son, Shavkh 
Muhammad al-Mu$tafa Murabblh Rabbuh, Mawlay 
al-tfasan (1873-94) entrusted MJ* aMAynayn with 
the guarding of the frontier between al-Dhkfcila 
(Villa Cisneros) and al-Jarfaya (Cape Juby), sc. almost 
the entire coast of the former Spanish Sahara. During 
this period. Mi* a!- c Aynayn had neither village nor 
town. He lived in his tents in the Tlris, al-Karihi, 
Aswam, al-Djakuba and Tawrik, but, as the pull 
towards the north increased, he commenced the con¬ 
struction of a zdwiya at Dar Hamri’ in the Slkiya 
al-IIamra\ a fortress, and a small settlement at 
Maltga in the same region. 

After 1896, ties with the Sultanate were particular¬ 
ly close. The growing influence of France to tlic 
north and the south strengthened the unity aud 
coordination of political and religious policies. 
In 1897 M 4 * al-*Aynayn was received in triumph by 
the stripling sultan, Mawlay ‘Abd al- c AzTz, who had 
ascended tho throne in 1894. The sultan received the 
nird of the ‘Ayniyya and religious instruction from 
MS’ aMAynayn. Zdtviyas were founded in Marrakush, 
Fis and Sali, and lands and estates were bestowed 
on the SljayliJi and his family. He became a n eminence 
grise at court, and he was feared at court on account 
of his magic power end his fanatical followers. The 
t uIanuV of Fas gave him the title of bufb [see kutb. 2. 
lu mysticism]. With financial aid from the sultan. 
Mi* al- c Aynayn commenced his most ambitious proj¬ 
ect in 1808. This was the building of a ka$abii, xiwiya, 
mosque, library, political and commercial headquar¬ 
ters at the reed beds of $mara on the banks of tho 
Wayn Silwftn in che Saniya al-IJamra*. The site was 
close to a route which linked the Wad Nun to the 


AdrSr and Tlris. It was not far from the port of al- 
TarfSya, and the terrain was suitable for pasturage, 
some agriculture and the planting of date palms. 

$m 3 ra was, and still is. a complex of low buildings 
designed in a style which blends tho brown dry-stone 
walling of the Adrar aud TIshIt with tho decadent 
urban Hispano-Moresque of Morocco. Building stone 
was locally quarried or brought by steamer from 
Mogador and the Canary Islands. Moroccan stone 
masons and architects were employed in the task 
of constructing a compound to which buildings were 
annexed. Some were private dwellings for the four 
wives and many concubines of M 3 ’ nl- < Aynayn. 
Others belonged to his sons or accommodated guests, 
artisans and taldmigh. Work commenced on a 
large mosque and a guilm1. Space was allowed to 
house Ma* al- c Aynayn’s library of 300 books and 
his collection of at least 500 manuscripts. Other 
buildings were store-houses, granaries and arsenals. 
The design was a compromise between the desert 
and the sown. Certain private quarters were hardly 
more than walled enclosures inside which tents were 
pitched and animals were penned. 

Tho work was never completed. In 1903 the French 
declared the Trarza district of south-west Mauritania 
a French protectorate. In 1905 the Commisstire 
gtntrai fratqais, Xavier Coppolani, was assassinated 
at Tidjikdja by anti-European Saharans who had 
the backing of M V al-*Aynayn. In 1908, France 
occupied the Tagaut. .As $mara was indefensible, M 5 * 
al- e Aynayn withdrew to his kasaba at Tiznlt in the 
SQs. In 1907 he made it the base for his iiihdi [9.11.], 
and he appealed to the sultan for maximum assist¬ 
ance. Events worked against his interests, however. 
The ineffective Mawlay <Abd al- c Azlz relinquished 
the throne to his brother, Mawlay al-Hallz, to whom 
al- c Aynayn swore allegiance (6ay c a) in 1907. 
The latter sultan was anxious to achieve an accommo¬ 
dation with the French, so that Ma» aMAynayn 
quickly lost faith in him. In 1910 he arrived in 
NfarrUku^h with an army of tribesmen of the Anti- 
Atlas and the Sfls. Accompanied by this show of 
strength, it was alleged that he announced his claim 
to the throne of Morocco as Mahdi fa.t>.] of the hour, 
but some authorities doubt the historicity of this 
reported daim. The religious influence of Ma J 
aMAynayn in Morocco was formidable, but it should 
be remembered that he was 79 years old aad was 
approaching senility. His son, Shaykji Muhammad 
al-Imam, and a brother of Mfi* al-'Aynayn, Shaykh 
Sa'd Ablhi (Saad Bhh)—who cooperated with the 
French—both discount such report* as unfounded. 
Evidence suggests that Mi* al-'Aynayn’s eldest 
son, bis successor (i/jufl/a), Ahmad al-Hiba or 
Hayba [q.v. in Suppl.], directed the poiicy of his 
father. A major reverse took place at Ka$bat Tadla 
on the 23rd Juno 1910. In September Mi’ al-'Aynayn 
retired to Tfznlt, and he died there on 29 Shawwai 
1328/28 October 19ro. His tomb in TIznIt has 
remained a family shrine. §mSra had been abandoned 
and was occupied by a French force under Colonel 
Mouret in 1913. The dome of its Aafaba, the symbol 
0/ Ma 3 al- c .Avnayu's authority, was severely damaged, 
and the library of several hundred books on mysti¬ 
cism, astronomy and theology was burnt. 

.According to Muhammad al-Muidjtii ul-SusI, 
Mu* aPAj’uavn married 116 wives. He fathered at 
least 21 sons and 30 daughters, anti some sources give 
the total number of his offspring as 68. His most 
noted descendants, among them his £/j ulafi\ 
were seven sons by his wife, MaymOna bint Ahmad 
‘Aliyy&n, who was born into a lettered household 
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among the BarabUh of the Haw<J. She was the mother 
of Ahmad al-HIba (d. 1919), Muhammad al-Mu?tafik 
MurobbTh Rabbuh (d. 1924), al-TSUb Kljiyir, 

Muhammad al-Imam and Muhammad al-Aghdaf 
(d. 1972-3). These noted sons, together with brothers 
from other marriages, continued the family tradition 
of scholarship and sanctity in the Maghrib and the 
Sahara. Several of them were poets and authors 
of weighty works on theological and legal subjects 
and on the ideas of their father. Some of them co¬ 
operated with the Spaniards in the then Spanish 
Sahara; others became exiles m Morocco and Mauri¬ 
tania or lived a pastoral life in the Haw<j. They 
strove to maintain the influence and status of the 
family and to combat European domination of the 
Western Sahara. In the main, they showed solidarity 
with the Moroccan royal houso and followed the 
example sec by Ma 3 aMAynayn himself. The extended 
family represented, and represents, a conservative 
force in the radically-changing Western Sahara. 

2. Character and achievements. The closing 
years of the life of M5> aMAynayn, his activities 
in Morocco and the building of *^mAra have dis¬ 
proportionately overshadowed the life he led between 
1870 and 1890 when he ruled from his palatial tent 
in the Riode Oro and the S&kiya al-#atnr&* and set 
down the bulk of his writings. In 1887 tho captive ex¬ 
plorer, Camille Douls, was brought to M5 3 aMAyuayn 
who subsequently released him. Douls was impressed 
by the physical stamina and awesome appearance 
of his captor. Due to his miracles, his many marriages 
and formidable learning he acquired a semi-divine 
power over the Saharans. He combined the roles 
of doctor, teacher, arbitrator and avenger with fire. 
In organising a desert community he put into effect 
his dream of unifying Islamic sects in pan Islamic 
loyalitics, as outlined in several of his books. These 
total some 300 titles. Shayl<h Muhammad al-Mus^afa 
Murabblh Rabbuh in his own Kurrai al-'aynayn 
lists 140 titles. He adds, however, that his list is 
incomplete and that sundry opuscules were not 
included. Several of these were written as early 
as x86x when his father was in Tinduf.Forty of his 
most important works were lithographed in Fas at his 
own expense. Here is the list of these as it was com¬ 
piled by E. L4vi-Provencal in his El x article: 
r. A Jab al-tnukhdlafa ma'a 'l-yatim, on the margin of 
Mufid al-samt*, no. 20, 1321; 2. al-Akdas. 'ala 'l-anfas, 
commentary on the Warakdt of the Imam al-I.lara- 
mayn, 1320; 3. DM al-rifdk 'aid shams al-iUifte, 
*321, 3 vols; 4. Di-^dn of mystical poetry, 1316; 

5. Djawdb al-muhakkifra fi akhbar ul-khirko, 1302; 

6. Kildb Fdlik al-ratk ( aid rdlik al/alh, 1296, and ed. 
in 1939; 7- Hiddyat ol-mubladPitt wa-naf'at al- 
muntahhi , urdjuza 011 nafutr, 1322; 8. Uudjdial ai- 
murid ji 'l-d±ahr bi ‘l- Jh iki 'ala 'l-marld, 1321; 
9. I bra: al-la'dli 'l-makmina fi 'l-asdini 'l-fdhira wa 
• Umu4mara , 1322; 10. Ifhdr al-farib al-mufhtakir 
<old"itms? ua-ld laglitarir", 1321; n. al-Kholds ji 
kakikat aJ-ikklds, 1320, 12. al-Kibril al-aftmar, also 
printed at Fas in 1324; 13. Kurrai al-'aynayn Ji 
' l-kaldm c aJa ’l-ru y yafi 'l-ddrayn , 1321, on the margin 
of no. xo; 14. Mi yata'allak bi 'l-basad, on the margin 
of no. 36, 1320; 15. Madjina' al-durar fi 'l-tawufful 
bi 'l-asma' wa 'l-ayat ua 'l-suuar, 1 309; iC. ul-Makdud 
al-nuraniyya, 1306, on the margin of no. 29, 2nd cd. 
in 1320; 17. Mubfir al-mUa^hau unf 'aid muntakhub 
al-ta^amvuf, 1314, 2 vols; 18. Mufid al-Mira wa 
*l-bddiyi\ bi-sbarh kdd/fih al-abydt al-thamdniya, 
1316; 19. Mufid al-rdui 'aid mini tnukhau'l, 1309; 
20. Mufid al-sami c ua * l-mutakallim fi ahkdm al- 
(vyamtnum tra ‘l-mutayamtnim, 1321; 21. Mug&rt 


'l-ndfir a hi ' l-sami 1 'ala la'allum al-'ilm al-ndfi l t 
1294; 22. Munil al-bashsk fi man yufillukum Allah 
bi-fill al-'arxh, 1309; 23. Munil al-ma'drib 'ala 
' 1 -bamdu ti'lUM kifs* al-wddiib, 1309; 24. MvrJakhab 
al-lasawwuf, printed 1325; 25. Mufhir al-dtlaldl 
al-ntaksilda fi alfdx ablafuyyal, 1321; 26. MuzUal 
al-nttkad 'amo.au Id yufiibb al-fiasad, on margin of 
no. rx; 27 Naflkat al-nisd*, 1321; 28. NaH al-biddydl 
nui-tawrlf al-nihdydl, X3tt, also published in Cairo 
in 1324; 29. Soft! al-tniirtakd fi '1-baditk 'ala 'I-lutid, 
1306; 30. al-Sayf wa 'l-mtlsd fi bajtyyat al-Khidr 
wa Musa, 1320; 31. Sayf al tnudjadil li 7 feufb al - 
knmil, n.d.; 32. Sayf al-sahl li ' I-muta'amJ land fi 
attnttal al-uutkl, n.d.; 33. al-$ildt fi ftuf&U ba'd al- 
folawdl, 1321; 34. al-mutarainbim 'aid filat al- 
rahim, 1323; 35. Tabyin al-gkumud c aid na'l al- 
1 arQd, 1320: 36. TakyiA yttla'allak bt-hadilh "innarnd 
'l-a'tndl bi ’ l-ntyyal", 1320; 37. Tanblh ma'a^hir 
al-murldin 'aid kawnihim li-asndf al-faftdba Idbi'in, 
1321; 38. Tanwir al-saHd fi 'l-'dmm wa 
1320; 39. Thimdr al-muxkar, collection of poems, 
printed 1324; 40. Tibydn c.l-hakk alladki bi 'I-bdfil 
sate, i3*» 

According to the Kurrai al-'aynayn (fol. 72), 
Nla* al- c Aynayn mastered all the disciplines, language, 
grammar, syntax, elocution, logic, mathematics, the 
dating of seasons and feasts, tho system of c A£ja<uI 
Saharan cryptology, jurisprudence, prosody and med¬ 
icine (Arabian and Saharan Hassaniyya). Alongside 
these studies he gained experience in several branches 
of the occult. 

Supernatural power was accepted as part of his 
personality. Its manifestation could not be separated 
from his involvement in mundane matters which 
concerned the day-to-day life of his taldmlJM or 
Saharawis. They sometimes found contradictions 
between their e iirf and tho ^nri'a. Similar problems 
had been faced by earlier Kunta s/rayMs and by 
Shaykh Mutjammad al-M&ral (d. 1865) of the Tiris 
Ahl Barikalla. The Ahl BSrikalla of Imirikli wero 
devoted followers of Ma 3 aMAynayn. They were 
familiar with attempts by Saharan teachers to re¬ 
solve these question. SJjayljh Muhammad al-MSml’s 
book on tribal law and custom, Kildb al-Bddiya, 
can be matched, though not surpassed, by opuscules 
of Mi 3 aMAynayn, and likewise his mathematical 
and astrological theories. Pamphlets by the latter 
on layammum, prayer, fasting, hospitality, divorce 
and sexology were widely quoted, and several of 
these were appended to other works and lithographed. 
A major work, Fdlik al-ralk c aid ratih al-fatk, force¬ 
fully argues the case for humane treatment of women, 
slaves, beggars ami orphans, and for respect and 
dotcrencc towards kings and sultans. 

Supernatural revelation accompanied the study 
of Arabic grammar, phonetics, and prosody. The 
Ifurral al-'aynayn (fol. 74) records that "when he 
composed a book about prosody one day he left with 
his mind preoccupied by certain obscurities. He sat 
facing a tree, and he began to beat the rhythm of 
the metres on the ground using a stick which he held 
in his hand. While thus engaged a burnt brick appear¬ 
ed before him. Me raised it with hfs stick and disco¬ 
vered a treasure beneath it. He shuimed it. He re¬ 
turned the brick to its former position and said, 
7 do not want it.’ Then he arose aud sat opposite 
another tree, and God enlightened him in the matter 
he sought/’ 

At least 30 of MS’ aMAynayifs major works are 
about $Qfism. NaH al-biddy at wa-iawftlf al-nihdydt, 
lithographed in Fas and twice published in Cairo, 
is still widely read in the Sahara and is possibly his 
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masterpiece. Ia its pages, MI* al-'Aytniyn argued 
that all §OfI brotherhoods display only trivial di¬ 
vergencies. All brotherhoods were of equal merit and 
ought to combine. His arguments were carried a stage 
further in his book Mub$\r al-mutashawunf 'old mun- 
lakhab al-tafawwu/, which is outspokenly pro-Otto¬ 
man in its sentiments. To the author, the Ottoman 
state exhibited pan-Islamic eclecticism and was the 
last to precede the appearance of the Mahdi who 
would unite Jews, Christians and Muslims after 
cataclysmic events. 

Mention has been made of the license allowed 
by the F2diliyya and the 'Aynlyya for the use of 
spells and secret scripts lor religious purposes. 
M 2 * al-'Aynayn, an avowed thaumaturge, displayed 
an interest in the occult aud paranormal. Those un¬ 
sympathetic to Mi* al-'Aynayn have dismissed him 
as a sorcerer posing as a scholar and have argued that 
his mysticism was an example of 3 tifism in decadence. 

It is dear from the works which he wrote, for ex¬ 
ample A laithab al-makhuf 'aldda'trat al+urB/, where 
prayers are computed by letters of the alphabet, 
magic squares and numbers worn as amulets, that 
the system he used was highly complex and derived 
from mediaeval systems invented in the Maghrib. 
The Haw’d is adjacent to Black Africa and has its 
own tradition of secret scripts. Eleven secret alpha¬ 
bets have been recorded in the Haw'd- Some char¬ 
acters in these scripts represent the numerological 
value, or a graphic deformation of corresponding 
Arabic letters, or are based on the skeletal forms 
of complete Arabic words. Other characters are non- 
Arabic, possibly Lybico-Berber, and are lunette 
in shape. One Hawd script which is particularly 
rich in Non-Arabic characters is the al-YasInl 
alphabet, which relates either to YasTn, its inventor 
( c Abd Allah b. YSsin the Almoravid ?), or to the 
letters Yisln which open Sura XXXVI in the 
Kur’an. Characters from these Hawd scripts appear 
in several lithographical works of Ma’ al- e Aynayn, 
especially lunette letters. In the Rio de Oro. two of 
these scripts, the surydniyya and the 'ibrdniyya. are 
known among the Ahl Barikalla. Like Shayhl! 
Muhammad al-Maml, Mi’ al-'Aynayn found it 
natural to employ such scripts and alphabets for 
religious purposes. 

Over one hundred miracles are attributed to MA > 
aMAynayn in the Rurrat al-'aynay m. They range 
from the rescue of his books and novices from the 
flooding of the Sakiyn al-HamrS* in 1890 to the exor¬ 
cism of one of his wives; punishment of robbers by 
fire; and the illumination of a room by his clothing. 
Certain of these happenings are patterned on miracles 
attributed to the Prophet. Nonetheless, they are far 
too varied to be unconnected with the psychic powers 
of Ma* al-'Aynayn, which were acknowledged even by 
his most bitter opponents. His powers of psycholog¬ 
ical persuasion were employed to dominate the minds 
of the Saharawi* aud to instil a fanatical real in 
the e Ayniyya and its allies. 

3. Al-SfalnlfUl's portrayal. One of the most 
objective poi traits of Mu’ al-'Aynayn towards the 
end of his life is offered by Ahuiad b. 'Amin til- 
SbinkUI, the author of the Kilub ul-WasXt who passed 
through btnSra on his way to Mecca and wrote his 
description, first published in xpn, a year after the 
death of Mi* al-'Aynayn. This author confirms that 
the Sufciva al-Hamri* owed its habitations and date 
groves to MF al-'Aynayn. Hu remarks (pp. 365*6 
of the 1958 edition) that the latter was learned in the 
SkatFa, fad irk, tafsir and fihh, and that lie was the 
only worthy successor to Shav^li Sfdiyya al-Kablr I 


(1780-1869). He thought highly of the moral qualities 
and character of Mi* al-'Aynayn, and speaks glowing¬ 
ly of him. 

Bibliography: x. Arabic sources. There is 
us yet no comprehensive biography of Sfjaykh 
M 4 J al-'Aynayn in Arabic, but aspects of his life 
and career are dealt with in the following works: 
Ahmad b. al-Amtn al-Sbinkltf. al-Waslt Jitarddjim 
udabd* Shinkif, Cairo 1378/1958; Mubarnmad al- 
‘Afcib b. al-Shaykb Sayyid 'All ibn M 5 ySbI, 
Madina* al-baftrayn 'aid kardmdt shaykjjind al - 
ihaykh MS* nt-'Aynayn, n.d.; Muhammad al- 
ImAra b. al-Shaykh M.V al-'Aynayn, al-Dia'sh dl- 
rabif fi maghribiyyal SJfinfcif ica-'arabiyyat man 
b'.hd min murakknb wabasit, 1958; Muhammad al- 
Mu&htar al-SQsi, al-Ma'sM, iv, Fedala, Morocco 
i960. 83-xor; Muhammad al-Mustatt Ma* al- 
'Aynayn, ms. Microfilm no. 171, National Library, 
Rabat; Muhammad Tafci AIIAh, Mudkakkir al- 
mairdrid bi-Ural Ma* al-'Aynayn dhi 'l-faitd'id, 
FAs 1316. — 2. European sources. A most 
useful source for the life of Shnykh MS* a!- c Aynayn 
is to be found in B. G. Martin, Muslim brother¬ 
hoods in TQth century Africa, Cambridge 1976, 
125-51. Other sources which discuss aspects of 
his life and thought are: J. Caro Baroja, Estudios 
Saharutnos, Madrid 1955, 285-335, Un sanlbn 
Sahariano y sti fatnilia] G. Desir6-Vuillemin, 
Contribution a l'histo>re de la Mauritanie, Dakar 
196a, 91-102; C. Douls, Cinq mois chcs les Maures 
nom/uies du Sahara occidental, in lx Tour du Monde , 
Paris 1888, 177-224; O. du Puigaudeau, Une 
nouvellc gendalogic du Chcikh Ma 3 -cl-Ainin u 

Mamim, in Ucsplris-Tamuda, xiv (1973). * 57 * 63 ; 
D. Lafuente, Ma el Ainiu, Schor ih Smara, in 
Africa (1946, 1947); idem, Aid el Ainin Jrcnle a 
Gourand, in Africa (1948); P. Marty, Les Fadelia, 
iu RMM, xxxi (1915*16), X39-4X. 157 ; J- Mercer, 
Spanish Sahara, London 1976. 103-22, 153-6, 
248-9; Al-Moutabassir, Ma cl Ainin cch Changutly, 
in RMM, i (x 9 <> 7 ). 343 * 5 i; H. T. Norris, SfjayM 
Ma 3 al-'Aynayn al-Qalqami in the folk literature 
of the Spanish Sahara, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 
113-36, 347*76; C. C. Stewart, Islam and social 
order in Mauritania, a case study from the nineteenth 
century, Oxford 1973 ; M. V'ieuchange, Smara. the 
Forbidden City, London 1933. 

(H. T. Norris) 

MA'AD (a.), place of return, a technical term 
In religions and philosophical vocabulary. 

The verb 'add, c fl®tf M signifies "to return to a 
place”. Al-Qiawharl treats it as a synonym of ru4ia'a. 
The action of 'awd is the movement whereby one 
returns to the point of departure: radjfi'a 'aid 
bad 3 thi, or iln bdfiralihi, cither through a continuous 
progress, m describing a circle for example, or stop¬ 
ping at a certain point and retracing one’s steps 
(cf. Sibawayh, cited by 7 ^ 4 ), whence the idea of 
a return to the origin, to the source. The verb rad±a'a 
is used iu many Kur’auic verses to indicate return 
to God; •‘Then lie will make you die; then He will 
iiiukc you live; then you will be brought back to 
Him” (itayhi tur&u'un, II, 28). This return lakes 
places after the Resurrection. Iu the 41I1 verbal form, 
u'iida denotes "to recommence, reiterate". This 
is the seusc which it has iu the verses where this root 
is associated with that of rndja'n, for example (XXX, 
ir): "God begins (yabda 3 u) creation; then He 
repeats it ( yu'tduhu) ; then you will be brought back 
tu Him". Subsequently, God is qualified by the 
titles al-Mubdi 3 and al-Mu'id. These terms are not 
reserved for God. The J*rophet said: "God loves 
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the tuikal mounted on a nakal” . He was asked the 
meaning of nakal. He replies "It is a strong and skilled 
man who is mubdi* and mu'ftf, mounted on a strong 
and reliable horse which is tnubdi 3 and muW'. 
Abu ‘Ubayd* explains that the reference is to a man 
who volunteers for successive military expeditions 
and returns ceaselessly to the attack. The well- 
trained and obedient horee corns the same distinc¬ 
tions. It is the notion of this .fth form which is 
dominant in the !£ur ( ftu: resurrection Is a recommen¬ 
cement- Theologians in fact mainly speak of i < Ada 
in the sense of a second creation. The idea of return 
is only implied, to the extent that there must be a 
return to the point of departure before there can 
be a recommencement. Thus al-Diuwaypt [Irikdd, 
Arabic text, 317. cd. J. D. Luciani, Paris 1938) 
quotes Kur’in, XXXVI, 78-81, from which he con¬ 
cludes: "That which has beer brought back into 
existence (al-tnu c dd), is the same as that which 
has been created for the first time". Wc leave aside 
the question as to whether substances only, or both 
substances and accidents are the objects of i c dd/i. 
In the Kit&b U$iil al-din, ed. Istanbul 1928, 232-3, 
*Abd al-tfahir al-BaghdSdl shows that the return 
to existence of something which has been annihilated 
is possible, and he expresses himself in the same terms 
as those used by al-Diuwaynl. Consequently, if 
i ( /ida is a second creation following death and 
annihilation, tna'dd is the place reached by resur¬ 
rected persons. 

But the word tna'dd is used only once in the 
Rur’&n ( XXV 1111 , 85): "Yes, He who endows you 
with the gift of Prophecy, it is He who brings you 
back to a place of return". The tern, is variously 
interpreted: some treat it as a synonym of moflr 
(place at which one arrives), as in III, 28: "And 
towards God is the place of arrival"; for others, it 
is the equivalent of tnardji c (place to which one 
returns), as in V, 18: "Towards God is your place of 
return for all"; or it is identified purely and simply 
as the Next Life (al-dkhira). It should however be 
noted that the term has been understood in a much 
more concrete sense: it could denote, according 
to some. Mecca, whither the Prophet was to return, 
having conquered the town according to God's 
promise; in a more general sense, it could be the 
country where he was bom (al-FarrA*) or his home¬ 
land (Tha c lab). Finally, the word mu'SJ has been 
interpreted in terms of the verse II, *25: "And when 
We made the House («. the Ka‘ba) a place where 
one returns ( mathabo)”; consequently, mathdba = 
ma'ad = place of Pilgrimage = ha didj . In fact, 
al-Kurtubl explains, a large number of pilgrims and 
visitors make their way each year to the holy places, 
and moreover, each one, having left them, desires 
to return there. Ibn Sidah retains the two meanings 
of Pilgrimage and the Last Life. It may be noted 
that they conform perfectly, since ha didj is a depar¬ 
ture from the home, involving the leaving of country, 
goods, family, in order to go to the House of God, 
which, as al-Ghazill explains it, prefigures the depar¬ 
ture from this earth in order to go to Paradise to see 
God Himself: seeing the House of God inspires the 
wish to see the Master of the House. Thus, ma'&d. 
etymologically linked to i'&da, taken in the symbolic 
connection hadidl'd^ra, came to refer primarily 
to the place of return of resurrected persons in the 
presence of God. It is in this sense that al-Tahanawi 
associates it with ha$hr and 6a*/*, the Assembly for 
the Last Judgment and the Resurrection. He distin¬ 
guishes between a physical ma*dd {^istndnf), which 
is the return to life of bodies leaving their tombs, 


and a spiritual tna'dd (ruftdni), which consists of 
the return of spirits restored to their bodies {i'ddat 
al-atwdb ilii abddmka). There can be as many as five 
doctrines on this subject. The first affirms only the 
reality of the physical ma c dd] this, says al-Tahinawl 
is the approach of the theologians who deny the ex¬ 
istence of a rational soul. He is no doubt referring 
to certain tfanballs, of whom Ibn Batta is an example, 
for whom the words najs and rufi retained their an¬ 
cient Semitic sense of vital principle, breath, even 
blood. Ibn Batta writes "We must believe in the call 
which Isr 5 fll will utter to mako the dead rise from 
their tombs". H, Laoust mentions in a note a passage 
of Ibn Taymivya: "Men will rise from their tombs and 
appear before their Master, without shoes, all naked 
and uncircumcised. The sun will approach them and 
they will bathe in tbeir sweat". {La profession de 
foi d'lbn Batta, 94). In regard to the angel of death, 
Laoust quotes a passage from the MfrMa, vi, attri¬ 
buted to Ibn Hanbal, where it is said "He catches the 
souls (irrnvfA), which are then restored to the bodies 
in their tombs”. This point of view may be related 
to that of al-NagzAm, as revealed by e Abd al-Kflhir 
al-Baghdadi in the Park bayn al-Firak, 145: "The 
twentieth of these disgraceful doctrines is that which 
concerns ma'ad, whereby scorpions, snakes, beetles, 
flies, ravens, dung-beetles, dogs, pigs, wild beasts, 
insects will he gathered (fv/^Aoru) on the way to 
Paradise". In fact, these animals do not have a 
rational soul, but this does not prevent a!-Xaz?am 
believing in their MaSU. 

The second doctrine listed by al-Tah£nawl is 
that which asserts exclusively the spiritual ma^dd; 
it is that of the philosophers. It is known that al- 
Ghoxall was opposed to the idea of survival of the 
rational soul only. Nevertheless, Ibn SInA did at¬ 
tempt to understand in what sense the presence of 
a sensible human reality in the other life could be 
philosophically admitted. On this subject, wc refer 
to the thesis of Jean Michot. presented at Louvain- 
la-Ncuve in 1981 (still in manuscript) on ma'&d in 
Avicenuan thought, where there arc to be found min¬ 
ute analyses of the metaphysics and psychology of 
Ibn Slna, based on numerous texts. But ft was not 
only the philosophers who maintained that man is a 
spirit ol which the body is only a "mould" [kdlab). 
The Mu'tazill al-Mu'ammar, although he is counted 
al-Tahanawi among the adherents ol the third doc¬ 
trine. thought, according to al-Baghdidl, Farh, 154, 
that "man is something other than this sensible 
body, something living, something knowing, some¬ 
thing powerful, which is neither at rest, nor in motion, 
which is not localised anywhere ..When asked 
if he meant that man is in this body, or in Paradise, 
or in Hell, he replied "I say that he is in the body 
insofar as he controls it; in Paradise insofar as he 
enjoys heavenly gifts; in Hell, insofar as he is 
punished". Al-Na$?am also reckoned that man is 
spirit (riJji), but by spirit he meant "a rariiied body 
which penetrates (tnutaddkhd) this compact body, 
the life ( haydt ) entangled in this body" (Far*. 133). 
He is therefore closer to the preceding doctrine. 

The third doctrine is that which affirms both the 
resurrection of the body and of the soul when man 
is restored to life. It is that which is taught by the 
Ashmans as well as al-GhazSH, numerous §Ofls 
and certain Imamis for whom man is "two things", 
the body which is inanimate (mawdt) and the spirit 
which is active, endowed with sensibility and with 
perception; this is the thesis of HishAm b. al-tfakam 
{.Makdldt eU-Jsldtniyyin, i, 125; Far A, 68). Al-TabS- 
nawi places among the adherents of this doctrine 
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those who consider that man is "in reality" ( bi 
7-Mffta) the rational soul, for it is the latter which 
bears the responsibility of prescribed acts, which 
obeys or disobeys, which is rewarded or punished. 
But this soul is linked to a body; also, "when God 
wills the gathering together of His creatures. He 
creates for each of the spirits a body (badtm) to which 
it is linked and in which it acts freely, as was the rase 
here below. But this is not a question of metempsy¬ 
chosis (tandsukh), since it is a case of return ( c atvd) 
to the fundamental parts of the body {Hi a(jjsd 3 
afliyya li 'l-badan), although this is not in itself 
the first body, as is made clear in the Word of God 
(IV, 56): "As often as their skins arc burned, We 
shall give them other skins in exchange". 

The last two doctrines are that which denies 
ma c ad and that which remains in doubt on the sub¬ 
ject. Those who deny it are the “physical philos¬ 
ophers" (al-falasifa al-fab e iyyin). Galen is mentioned 
as a representative of the last doctrine. It is clear 
that the question of tna'ud is linked to the problem of 
the nature of man and of the relationship between 
the soul and the body. 

Among the mystics, the idea of naW is connected 
to that of ascension and return towards God rather 
than to that of resurrection and re-creation. Al- 
Tahdnawl quotes the Ka&Jal-lugha: "For the §QfIs, 
the ma'ad, they say, are the universal divine names 
(astnd 3 -i kulli-yi ildhi), like the beginning (mabda 3 ), 
they are the universal names relating to beings in 
development (asnti 3 -i kulli-yi katrtti)”. 

The arrival in this world of homo viator (tdlik) 
is accomplished by the route of these second names; 
his return (nwQ'fl 4 ) by the route of the first. This 
definition relates to the concepts of Ibn ‘Arab!, 
for whom the names have two faces, one turned to¬ 
wards God (ism al-tanzih), tho other towards the 
creatures of which they are the "patrons" (ism al- 
tajhbih), Similarly, the arrival and the return evoke 
the journey from God (safar c on A lldh) and the 
journey towards God (Hi 'llih) which concludes, 
in the view of Ibn e ArabI, with the journey into God 
(fi'llih). Here we hove the most profound conception 
of ma c dd. 

IsmA'VIl thought also considered tna'&d an ascen¬ 
sion and an elevation irlifcd 3 ). A detailed 

treatment of this subject is to be found in the book 
by Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hamidl,entitled A'a/iz al- 
uaia£[t d. Mu$;afA Gbalib, Wiesbaden 197c, ch. ro, 
163-205). The concept of rna'&d is here linked (o that 
of the hierarchies which characterise this type of 
thought. It involves an ascent towards the spheres of 
the religious path, ( al-ajlik al-diniyya), sphere 
after sphere and from hierarchical degree to hier¬ 
archical degree [b*dd) as far as the final stage, 
where the government of the world resides. The con¬ 
ditions for salvation are, along with the affirma¬ 
tion of the divine unity, the recognition of the 
hudud and of the service (khidma) which b owed to 
them, obedience to the Imam. Al-Hamidl quotes al- 
Mu’ayyad al-ShIr3zl: "Every kadd i5 a paradise for 
the man whose Hadd it is fli-makdidihi), if the latter 
obeys It; it is his punishment, i i be disobeys it". 
Ma K ii is primarily a cosmic process in which the in¬ 
dividual matad of the Believers is included. “Thus 
proceeds the progression ( tadarrudi ) in the ma*ad 
until the end of time and of moons" (172)- (For more 
details, see isma‘Iuyya, iv, 205 b, 204 b.) We limit 
ourselves to pointing out a curious passage (174). 
where the different degrees of ascension are compared 
with the successive stages of gestation, as enumerated 
in the Kur’fin (XXII, 5; XXIII, 14). 


The notion of roaSM is very important in the 
view of Ibn Slna, not only in terms of the destiny 
of man after death, but also in terms of his life on 
earth. In fact, God teaches that He "has prepared 
for those who obey Him a place of return which gives 
them good fortune (al-ma'&d al-mu^id, £hifd 3 , lid- 
hiyyit, Cairo i960, ii, 442), which poses the problem 
of eternal beatitude {ibid., 445). But in this world 
men are in need of regulation: "It is therefore in¬ 
evitable that the Prophet took important measures 
which have remained in the form of usages and laws 
which he established concerning good things useful 
to them. On this point there is no doubt, the founda¬ 
tion on which everything rests is that men persist 
in the knowledge of the Creator and of the ma c ad] the 
suppression of this knowledge was the cause which 
led to forgetfulness of these matters at the expira¬ 
tion of the century following the [life of the] Proph¬ 
et". For this reason, it is necessary that the acts 
prescribed by the Law are repeated and follow one 
another in time and that "they be, when recourse is 
made to them, linked with certainty to God and the 
tna'dd". 

It may be recalled finally that the root < dda is 
ouly used, in religious language, to express a return 
to a place from which one does not come again. 
This is how it differs from the root radia'a. In a 
mystical perspective, Ibn c AmbI writes most ele¬ 
gantly: "Such is the attainment of lasting beatitude 
... And he who has attained it does not come back 
(Ian yardii*), for a return (rudjir*) to the place 
of the beginning of the voyage would be impossible 
once the sails have been unfurled" ( Fuliftdi , iii, 556). 
This is the doctrine of all Sunnis, in contrast to 
that of the RSfi<U extremists, such as the disciples 
of Abu KimiJ or Djabir b. Yazid aI-Dju c fI, who held 
belief in the return (radj c a) of the dead to this 
world before the Resurrection (Fork, 54, 59). To 
conclude, it may be noted that the idea of cyclical 
return, as is found expressed by, for example, al- 
Blruni in the Ath&r (ed. Sachau, Leipzig 1923, 177) 
in connection with the cycle of the Jubilee (dattr 
Yi Vfil) which recommences every fifty years following 
seven sabbatical years, is rendered by the word 
rad[ *a. To summarise, the term rnaSad brings to¬ 
gether the two senses of return and recommencement ; 
return to the source of being which is God, and a 
second creation which is the Resurrection. 

Bibliography: given in tbe article. 

(R. Aknaldez) 

MA'ADD is a collective name for the northern 
Arab tribes (see £>iazlrat a!-*ARAB (vi) = 1. 544b). 
According to the standard genealogy, Ma*add was 
a son of c Adnan [q.v.]. His son Nizar [f.t>.] had three 
sons, Mu<lar, Iy3d and Rabi‘a, from the first and 
third of whom most of the northern Arabs claimed 
descent. 

Ma<add and his descendants are said to hove lived 
for a time in the neighbourhood of Mecca and to have 
intermarried with Djurhum [?.v.]. The name Ma c add is 
found in pre-lslamic poets, e.g. in verses of Imru > 
al-Kays (ed. Ahlwardt, no. 4i> 1. 5) and al-N3bigha 
(ed. Ahlwardt, no. 18, I. 1, 2); but according to 
Goldziher (JVftih. Stud., i, 90 n., Eng. tr. i, 89 n.), 
in such verses this may not always be the original 
reading. The name is also used of some of the tribes¬ 
men who had come to settle in Medina towards the 
end of Muhammad’s life (who are also referred to as 
Nriar and Mu^ar); and in several verses of fciassSn 
b. Xfcabit, Ma'add is contrasted with the An?5r 
1 (e.g. in Ibn Hisham, 829, 17; further references in 
! Goldziher, op.eii i f 94 n. Eng. tr.i, 92 n.). Variant 
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genealogies of ancestors of Ma'add are given in Ibu 
Kuuyba, M a'dr if (18/34; 30 f./63 f.), Ibn Hisham, 
Sira (3*7), and al-Mas*Qdl (Murddi, iv, 115-18). 
Muhammad is said to have forbidden the tracing 
of genealogies beyond Ma'add (ibid., iv, 112, 118 L). 
In a hadilJi Muhammad commended al-Ma'addiyya, 
which is said to be the rough clothing (or the way 
of life) of Ma'add (Ibn Hanbal, Mttsnad, i, 43; Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. l -d-d, al-libsa al-Ma < addiyya). 

Bibliography: given in the article, but see 
also Tabari, i, 671 ff.; Ibn al-Knlbl, Qiawharai 
al-nasab, ed. Caskel; Mas*udl, Tanbik, index 
(evidence of genealogical disputes). 

(W. Montgomery Watt) 
MA‘AFIR (or al-Ma'afir), the name of a South 
Arabian tribe, the genealogy of which is given 
as Ya'fur b. Malik b. al-tfarith b. Murra b. Udad 
b. Humaysa' b. c Amr b. Yashdjib b. <Arib b. Zayd 
b. Kahlan b. Saba’; they are included among the 
yimyar. 

The name was also given to the territory which 
the tribe inhabited and fhis corresponded roughly 
with the Turkish kadd* 0/ Ta c izziyya and the present 
Yemen Arab Republic province (kadi i s ) of aMJugja- 
riyya (pronounced locally al-Hugariyya), itself part 
of the administrative area (/iiwS*) of Ta'iu. In early 
and mediaeval times it is described as a mikhldf, 
The Yemeni geographer abHamdftnl has a great deal 
of information ou the area of al-Ma*afir and lists the 
following places in it: 

(1) al-Djuwwa (the modern Sflk al-Dju’a between 
Diabal $alw and 12iabal Badw) which was ruled by 
the family 0/ J2bu 'I-Mughallis belonging to the tribe 
of Hamdan, who had control of the citadel of the 
town which had to be ascended by a ladder. At a 
later date it was under the MarrSnids, descendants 
of ‘Umayr Dfju Marr&n, a hayl of Hamdan, with 
whom the Prophet was in communication by letter; 
(2) ^jaba* in the plain of the same name between 
lEabal $abir and fijabal Dhakljir. In ancient times, 
Djaba* was the capital of the Ma'Sfir territory and 
the residence of the reigning dynasty of the Al al- 
Karandi; (3) yarJza; (4) §ub&ra. Here according 
to Maslama b. Yftsuf al-KhoywAnl were the palaces 
of the Ma'&fir, the ruins of which are mentioned by 
al-Hamdinl in Book 8 of the lkHl\ (5) c Azaza; 
(6) al-Duniama; (7) Bird id, which belongs to Bilad 
$abir and lies between fijabal $abir and Djabal 
Habash, which corresponds to 12iabal Dhakhir in 
al-Hamdinl; (8) I>jizla; (9) al-*Ansiyayn; (10) 
£>jabal $abir; and (r 1) Djabal Dhakhir (the modern 
I.I abash). 

The lauds of the Ma'&fir therefore lay between 
the W4dl Nakhla and the Wftdl Haraza and included 
a considerable part of the Ta'izziyya. The Ma«afir, 
however, did not form a compact body, but, especially 
in the Djabal Sabir and Dhakhir, were much mixed 
with members of other tribes. From the earliest 
Limes the Ma'&lir enjoyed a certain reputation as 
weavers. The Tubba* As c ad Kamil, who according 
to legend was the first to cover the Ka c ba, is said 
to have hung it with Ma'ifirl cloth. Muhammad's 
body is also said to have been wrapped in Ma c 3firl 
cloth. The tribe has a reputation too for saddle¬ 
making. 

The history of al-Ma e afir can be traced far back 
into the pre-Islamic period. A Sabaean inscription 
from $irwab dated about 500 B.C., which records 
the founding of the great Sabaean kingdom, mentions 
the tribe of Ma*afir. We know too that an embassy 
was sent from the town of SawwS to the Sabaean king 
at a later date to make submission to him and to beg 


for peace. Sawwl must at this time have been 011 the 
side of Vfa^Afir and its prince Shamir Dh u Day dan on 
the side of the Habash&t, the enemies of Saba’. In 
96/630 the Ma'Hfir with Di»Q Ru*ayn and Hamden 
adopted Islum and received a letter from the Prophet 
Muhammad with detailed instructions regarding 
their obligations. At quite an early date in their 
Islamic history, many of the Ma‘afir migrated to 
Egypt, where with other South Arabians they played 
an important part in the building-up of the country. 
A Ma‘fifirl was, for example, put in charge of the 
planning of al-Fus(ft( by ‘Amr b. al-'A$. This migra¬ 
tion probably explains the Infrequent mention of 
both the tribe and the area in mediaeval Yemeni 
historiography. Certainly, the area was controlled 
by the Ziyidids, the dynasty of Muhammad b. 
Ziyid centred on Zabld, in the 3rd/gtb century. 
The Zuray‘ids too in the 6th/i2th century reckoned 
al-Ma'Mir as part of their territory, but it was 
wrested from them by the Mahdids. It must have 
fallen to the Ayyubid conqueror of the Yemen, 
Tur3n-Sh3h. the brother of Salad in, who won over 
Tih&ma and the south of the country in the years 
369-71/1173*6. The Ayyubids' successors, the 
Rasuhds, built military establishments in al-Ma e afir 
in the 7th/i3th and 8th/i4th centuries, and we hear 
of a rebellion led by the Ma € afiri tribal leader against 
the Turkish occupation forces of the Yemen in 
1028/1618. 

Bibliography (in addition to references 
given in the EI X article s.v.): H. C. Kay, Yaman, 
Us early medieval history, London 1882; G. R. 
Smith, The Ayyubids and early Rasululs in the 
Yemen, G.M.S., xxvi, London 1974-8: al-Malik 
al-Ashraf ‘Umar b. YOsuf, Jutfai al-atfidb /i 
ma'rijal al-atisab, ed. K. VV. Zetterst£en, Damascus 
1949; Sir J. Redhouse and Muhammad ‘Asal, El - 
Kkazraji's History 0) the Result dynasty oj Yemen, 
G.M.S., iii, Leiden aud London 1906-18; 0. Lbfgrcn, 
Arabische Texle zur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden in 
Afittelalfer, Uppsala 1936-50; A. S. Tritton, The 
rise of the Imams of Sanaa, Oxford 1925. 

(A. Grohmann - [G. R. Smith]) 
al-MA c AFIRI, Abu ’l-Hasan <Al! d. Muhammad 
b. *AlI b. DjamIl b. sa c d al-dIn, an Andalusian 
MAliki scholar who settled in Jerusalem and died 
there in 603/1208. Born and educated in Mdlafea, al- 
Ma^firl left his native town early in his life and, 
like many of his compatriots at the time, travelled 
east for the dual purpose of performing the pilgrim¬ 
age and acquiring knowledge. Though the sources 
mention that al-Ma^firl did some writing, they do 
uot name any of his works. We know of only one 
extant work, a unique untitled manuscript in his 
own handwriting, found at present in the Chester 
Beatty Library, Dublin, and listed in the catalogue 
(ms. 3016) under the title Biographies of famous 
women. The manuscript has eleven chapters, of which 
the first two and the last two deal with biblical 
figures* The rest of the chapters (now publshed in 
Libya-Tunis 1978, ed. ‘Ahda al-JIbl, under the 
title al-lfaddUk al ghannd* Ji aMhbdr al-nisa*), which 
form the main body of the manuscript, deal with 
post-Islamic women, mainly from the Umayyad 
period. 

Bearing in mind the general paucity of bio¬ 
graphical material about women in mediaeval Arabic 
literature snd, in particular, the limited number of 
works devoted exclusively to them, this manuscript, 
with its diverse information, colourful anecdotes 
and copious verse quotations is, without doubt, es¬ 
pecially significant. The overall picture it presents 
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oi the character and status of women iu early Islam 
is unexpectedly refreshing: it is an image of a proud, 
courageous woman with a keen sense of moral values 
and a high evaluation of her own worth, a woman who 
bad not as yet succumbed to the disastrous conse¬ 
quences of being segregated from the world of 
men. 

In his manuscript, al-Ma'afiri mentions that he 
spent the year 581/1185-6 in Damascus collecting 
material for this work, his main source being Abu 
Muhammad al-KAsim (d. 600/1203), son of the 
illustrious Damascene historian I bn ‘Asikir. In 
583/1187, when Jerusalem was regained from the 
Crusaders, al-Ma c afirI must have been among the 
numerous Muslims who then flocked to the city, 
for we are told that he was appointed resident 
preacher of the Ak$a Mosque by Sultan Salab al- 
Dln. Mu$tflr al-DIn al-'UIayml (a/-(/ns al-dialU tn- 
ta*rtk£ al-Ruds wa 'l-Khalil. Nadjaf 1968, ii, 135) 
puts him second on the list of those who preached 
in the Ak$a Mosque after the folk. Al-Ma < ftfirl 
spent the rest of his life in Jerusalem, where he 
became known as al-Uadldl al-Maiafcl. There he 
achieved fame as a scholar and lecturer, and at¬ 
tained a position of wealth and power, but remained 
none the less devout and given to charitable works. 
He certainly made a strong impression on the inhabit¬ 
ants of his adopted city, for when he died large 
numbers followed bis cortege. Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Marrakushl ( al-Dkayl ' 1 -taktniU , Beirut 1965, 

v/i, 3x6) relates that "no worthy person was absent 
from his funeral and even the Christians who 
were in the church there joined the procession: they 
threw some of their garments on his coffin and then 
began to pass them to each other and to hold them 
to their faces in the hope of being blessed." 

Bibliography: Ibn al-AbbAr, al-Takmita, 
Madrid 1886, ii, 675; Ibn al-Zuba/r, $ilat ai-fila, 
Rabat 1937, 104: al-Dhahabl. al-'lbar Jl k&abar 
tn an g habar, Kuwait 1960-6, v, 13; Ibn Taghrlbirdi, 
al-Nudium al-tahira, Cairo 1929-72, vi, 197; Ibn 
al-‘Imad, Skadhnr&t nl-Hhnhnb, Cairo 1350-1, 
v, 17. (Aida Tibi) 

MA c AL TH AYA. Ma'alihA (Syriac "gate, en¬ 
trance", Payne Smith, Thesaurus syriacus, col. 2881), 
modern Malthai, the name given to two villages 
in the former of DehSk (Duhdk) in the vilayet 
of Mawjil in Ottoman times, now in the Autonomous 
Region oi Deh6k in Republican *Ir&k. The second of 
these two villages was formerly distinguished as 
Ma'alihS al-NajArA "M. of the Christians", but has 
recently become largely Kurdish and Muslim, like its 
fellow-village. Ma'alUjava lies on a small affluent 
of the Tigris, the Nahr DehOk, Co km. northwards 
along the road from Maw$il to Zakil6 and at the 
southern end of the Uiabal Abyad. It owes its 
historic fame to its strategic position as the "en¬ 
trance" from the plains of northern ‘Irak into the 
mountains of Kurdistan and the lands south of 
Lake Van, the modern Turkish vilayet of Hakkiri. 

Its Importance in ancient times is signalled by 
ts famous rock-reliefs, carved at 300 m. above 
the valley a short distance from Ma'althaya. These 
comprise four similar panels, each showing twice an 
Assyrian emperor, in an attitude of worship and on 
either side of a procession of gods mounted on beasts. 
There are no inscriptions, but the reliefs are evi¬ 
dently connected with similar reliefs at BSwiyAn some 
43 km. to the north-east of Maw?il and to the east 
of Ma‘althiyi, and it is now generally accepted that 
the ruler responsible was the Sargooid Sennacherib 
(704-681 B.C.), the reliefs probably dating from the 
early 680s; the basic publications on them arc F. 


Thuceau-Dangin, Us sculptures rupestres de Medial, 
in Fevue d'Assyriologie, xxi (1924), 185-97, and 
W. Bachmann, Fclscnrclic/s in Assyrian (Batman, 
Malthai utid Gundiik), Wiss. Verttff. der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, lii, Berlin 1927, repr. 1969, 23-7, 
Pis. 25-31. It has recently been suggested by J. Reade 
(following a previous suggestion by R. M. Boehmer), 
Studies in Assyrian Geography. Part /: Sennacherib 
and the waters of Nineveh, in Rev. d'Assyriologie, 
Ixxtt (1978), 165-6, that the Ma‘altfc 5 ya carvings, with 
their depicted deities, obviously relate to some im¬ 
portant event or project, and are possibly to be con¬ 
nected with the construction of watercourses and 
canals conveying perennial water to the plain of 
Nineveh. 

Ma c al$h&y 4 early became an important centre of 
Eastern Christianity, and the birthplace of Narses 
or Narsai ( 399 * founder of the N'estoriau school 
of Nisibis, was iu the village of ‘Ayn Dulbe near 
Ma*al}h&y& (E. Tisserant, art. Narsai, in Dictionnaire 
dc thdologic cathohquc, xi, cols. 26-30). It was the 
seat of an episcopal diocese known as either Ma‘al- 
U>ftya or as Bfcth/BS-NChadra. The line of Nestorian 
bishops begins in 410 with Isaac and continues till 
1265 with Malkl&oS apparently the last, whilst the 
Jacobite line begins with Zakai at the end of the 6th 
century and continues until Yubanna Yob in 1284 
(J. B. Chabot, ed. and tr.. Synodicon orieniale, in 
Notices et exiraits , xxxvii, Paris 1902, index s.v.; 
J. M. Fiey, Assyria chrStienne, Beirut 1965-8, ii, 
342-53). The Assyrian Christian community and its 
church in Ma'althSya of Mar ZI ‘4 must have suffered 
during the massacres by the Kurds of Christians and 
Yezldls [q.r.] towards the end of the 19th century, 
and the village seems to have been abandoned by its 
Christian community ca. 1906-7, and the service 
books and manuscripts of the church transferred 
to DehOk (Fiey, op.cit., ii, 675*81). 

It had nevertheless been a flourishing place in 
early Islamic and pre-Mongol times. Al-Balftdjiurl, 
331, records that al-M‘la (? Manila) was one of the 
places, together with Ba HaJIjra, etc., overrun by 
‘Umar's general ‘Utba b. Farkad al-Sulaml in 20/641. 
The Arabic geographers expatiate on the fertility and 
agricultural richness of the district of Ma c aiyj 4 y 4 
and Fayshabur («= originally, FTru2s]j4bflr of B 4 
Nuhadra, see Fiey, op.cit ., ii, 696 ff.). According to 
al-Mufcaddasi, it was small but rich in gardens, and 
it had a Friday mosque (hence already a Muslim com¬ 
munity) on a tell; its specialities included dairy prod¬ 
ucts, coal, grapes and fruit, hemp seed and flax, and 
dried, salted meat (al-Mufeaddasl, 139, 145; Ibn Haw- 
kal*. 217-18, tr. Kramers and Wiet, axx-xa; cf. Le 
Strange, Lands, 93, 124). For Yik&t, iv, 578, Ma f al- 
tpya was a "little town" (bulayd), but it is possible 
that this information was already anachronistic by 
the 7 th/i 3 th century. 

Ma^ljhaya’s position on the route into Kur¬ 
distan gave it a certain r6le in mediaeval Islamic 
history, and it is mentioned several times by e g. Ibn 
al-Athlr. It was a centre for local chiefs and for 
the Kharidil leader HSrGn in 266-7/879-81 in their 
squabbles with the Turkish caliphaJ governors of 
Mawjil (ed. Beirut 1383-7/1965-7, vii, 333, 359). In 
369/979-80 the Buyid f Atfud al-Dawla [f.v.] launched 
an expedition via this route against the Hakkfiri 
Kurds, and crucified their chiefs along tlic road from 
Mawsil to Ma'altbiyA (viii, 709). In 441/1049*50, 
during the warfare between the ‘Ukaylki ruler of 
Maw*il Mu‘tamid al-Dawla Kirwagh b. al-Mufcallid 
and his brother Za‘!m al-Dawla Aba Kamil Baraka, 
the former's Kurdish allies inarched on Ma‘althaya 
and sacked it (ix, 553). 
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Thereafter, Ma f al& 3 ya sinks into obscurity on 
the wider stage of history, until it was visited in 
the 19th century by G. P. Badger (1842 4), the 
French Consul in Maw$il G. Rouct (1845) and 
A. H. Layard (1846); Badger found there only 
so Assyrian Christian families. 
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(C. E. Bosworth) 

MA‘AN, Mu c An, a town of the south of Jor¬ 
dan, lying in lat. 30' r2’ N. and long. 35 ° 44 ' L- nt 
an altitude of 3,523 ft./i ,074 m., and the chef-lieu 
of the governorate which is to the south of the Karak 
fa.t/.] one and to the east of the Wfldl ‘Araba. The 
name is said to come from Ma c 3 n. von of Lot. 

The town is surrounded by gardens which form 
an oasis of the western fringe of the desert plain; 
to its east are the slopes of the a'-Sharat mountain 
chain of granite and porphyry, which rise to 5,665 ft./ 
1,727 ra. In Ma*an itself and the neighbourhood are 
many springs, the nearest of these being ‘Ayn al- 
Dawawi, whose water reaches Ma'dn through an 
underground conduit, whilst a second conduit 
carries water from *Ayn aI-J 2 iitfa as far al-Hamm am 
to the north of Ma*An. 

In the prehistoric period there were people in 
the region, as Palaeolithic remains attest. When 
nomadism and international trade developed, 
Ma*fin became an important meeting-place for 
communications, through which the leading natural 
route from southwestern Arabia to Damascus and 
the ports of Phoenicia passed, i.e. the route for 
Sabaean trade. A track connected the Gulf of ‘Akaba 
with Ma‘&n, whence routes went northwards to 
Moab. The caravan route of ai-Nawala went to the 
west in the direction of Qbazza and northern Egypt, 
and another track went southeastward* via the L)0- 
mat al-Djandal oasis to Babylonia and the Persian 
Gulf. 

The Syrian route of the Islamic Pilgrimage followed 
towards Mecca the old TabGkiyva track, hence twice 
a year, on the outward and the return journeys, 
Ma'An was a privileged halt for pilgrims, who could 
stock up there with provisions. In the 19th century, 
it became a station on the tfidjAz railway. Its place 
as a crossroads and its abundant water supply 
have meant that Ma‘in has always remained a 
vigorous centre of human settlement despite in¬ 
numerable attacks from nomads. It was, as Jaussen 
noted “le rendezvous des caravanes sortant dc 
VArabic”. During the 1st millennium B.C., the 
oasis apparently, according to Musil, 244. was 
controlled by the powers dominating the great 
trade routes, and had a South Arabian colony, 
Sabaean or Minaean, with a South Arabian governor 
who watched lest the local chiefs adopt measures 
hostile to the Sabaean or Minaean ruler; Musil 
further notes that in the second half of the 8th 
century B.C., an Assyrian army penetrated beyond 
the Ma'&n oasis. 

Classical sources hardly mention Ma'fin, probably 
because the great international trade was concen- , 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


trated on the emporium of Petra. In the Byzantine 
period, Ma € in formed part of the territory of the 
South Arabian tribe of Piujh&m [q.v.]. Al-Bakri, 
cited by Musil, 247, narrates that Farwa b. c Amr of 
Djudham governed Ma c in on behalf of the Byzantine 
Emperor, but became a Muslim, rallying to the 
Prophet and presenting him with a white mule; in 
retaliation, the Byzantines threw him into prison 
and then killed him by crucifixion. 

At the time of the expansion of Islam, Ma 4 an 
acquired a certain importance as a strong point of 
the al-Sharat district in the djund of al-Urdunn, 
at the eastern end of the road which linked it to the 
sea via Petra, the massifs of al-Sharat, Sugljar, 
Ariba, al-Ruds and Kamla in a six days' journey. 
At this time it was inhabited by the Banu Umftyya 
and their freedmen, from whom travellers could 
obtain provisions. In Mamluk times, it became the 
ei»ef-lieii of a uiyiiba and was a lively market for 
slaves; according to various authors, it formed a 
tnauzil (Ibn KhurradMhbih). a inanhal (al-Mukad- 
dasi) or a markas along the Pilgrimage route. In 
the 18th century, at the time of the return of the 
Pilgrimage, the k&tib was sent from Ma‘an 

to Damascus to reassure the inhabitants about the 
safety of the pilgrims. 

The modem town of Ma'An is still made up of two 
distinct, adjacent entities. To the north, Ma c An al- 
$ag&lra or al-Shamiyya, sometimes called al-Mag&Sra, 
had in ioto no families. To the south, Ma c in al- 
Kabira or a!-Mi$riyya, also called al-Bifljaziyya, had, 
according to Musil, rfio families. It was also called 
Ma*in al-Mudlrivya when it became the seat of a 
governor, who resided in a palace allegedly built by 
Sultan Sulayman; there is there a residence for the 
baymak&m, who in Ottoman times depended on the 
governor of BilArl al- 5 Jj.lm. 

A certain amount of agricultural production has 
long been a feature of Ma*fln, thanks to the oasis's 
permanent irrigation system; grown there are 
vegetables and fruit, amongst which are most prized 
apricots, pomegranates and peaches; date palms 
and poplars also grow there. To the southeast of 
Ma c 5 n, in the sparse wadis of the uncultivated 
steppe lands, strewn with blocks of lava and basalt, 
a few acacias Ualh) grow, these being known as umm 
' ayydsk, with their wood used for making various 
household utensils. This species of tree is not found 
north of Ma*&n. 

At present, the town forms the chef-lieu of the 
govemorate of Ma c 3 n, 688 km.* in extent, whose 
population in 1961 was 47 ,two, in 1967 58,000. and 
in 1975 62,000. The town itself with its fired and 
mud-brick houses, its narrow streets with infrequent 
and low doorways, its decayed railway station and 
iis airport meant for tourists travelling to Petra, is 
of no aichaeological interest. Its population was 
estimated in 19x2 at 3.000 (Baedeker); in 1932 at 
3,000 still (Guide Bleu). It was 4.500 in 1956. and in 
1973 reached 9.500. 

Bibliography: Y&kat, s.v.; tbn BattQta. tr. 
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72; A. Sprenger, Der Post- und Reiserouten des 
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Moslems, London x# 9 °» 39 . 508; R. Brunnow and 
A. von Domaszewski, Die Promncia Arabta, 
Strasbourg T905. i, 470 , ii, 1*3. 281; iii, 216-17; 
Baedeker, Faustina und Syria, 1912, £47; M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syr\e 4 Vipoqut des 
Manulouks, Paris 1923, 9-ro, 130, 237; A. Musil, 
The northern Hegdt, a topographical itinerary, New 
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(N. ElissCefv) 

al-MA'AnI wa ’l-BAYAN, two of the three 
categories into which, since the time of al- 
SakkSkl (d. 626/1229), the study of rhetoric has 
often been divided. 

1. In Arabic. The Mifidb al-'ulQm by al-SakkSkf 
[f.t'.J, where the two terms appear for the first time, 
was too confusing in its arrangement, and too ob¬ 
scure and at times self-contradiotory to be of prac¬ 
tical use to most students of rhetoric. It consisted 
of a section on grammar, a section on syntax, a 
section on the < ilm al-ma c dni and the Him al-baydt 1, 
and two supplements to its tna'dnl section, one on 
demonstration {istidldfy, and one on the definition 
of the formal aspects of poetry and on metre and 
rhyme. The section on grammar included a chapter 
on phonetics and the supplement on the islidlal 
ended with a discussion of the ininiitability of the 
KurMn. Probably for this reason, the digest of the 
third section of the Mifiih by al-KazwTnl (also known 
as the Jvfcatlb Diinagblf. d. 739/1338), entitled 
Talfchif; al-mi/tdb and, to a lesser extent, its com* 
panion volume, the IiSh /i SiUim al-baldgba by the 
same scholar, became the standard works on the 
subject. These two books, both compendia on rhe¬ 
toric only, received wide circulation and it is through 
them that the study of the maHni and the baydn 
can be most profitably approached. The main 
differences between al-KaxwTnl and al-Sakkakf 
have been explained in the article al-^azwIkI; here 
it should be pointed out that the addition of a section 
on the bail* to replace al-Sakkakl’s remarks on the 
“special methods frequently used for the purpose of 
embellishing a literary composition” does not go back 
to al-KazwInl, but to Badr al-DIn Ibn Malik (d. 686/ 
1287) (sec Matlub, al -Kotwim, 205), whose books 
were earlier, apparently less successful attempts 
to present al-Sakkikl’s theories in a more readable 
form (see below). Whereas these "embellishments” 
received no more than a brief aud superficial treat¬ 
ment in al-Sakk&kT, they soon became in the hands 
of his followers a separate branch of rhetoric which 
was raised to the same level as the ma'&ni and the 
baydn. 

The present article aims at providing a few practi¬ 
cal hints by way of introduction to the vast and little- 
known literature on the ma*dnt and the baydn which 
is represented chiefly by commentaries and supra- 
eommentaries on al-Kazwinl’s Talkkif. The badi* 
section cannot be discussed here. This section 
continues the older tradition of rhetorical studies 
initiated by Ibn al-Mu*tazi and Kudama fa.*’®.], 
but does not include those figures of speech, tropes, 
and stylistic devices which al-Sakkdkl and al- 
Kazwlni had already discussed under ma ( dnl or 
baydn, c.g. simile, metaphor, analogy, metonymy, 
epiphrasis {ighdl) and apostrophe ( illifdl) (the last 
of which is listed by al-Sakkaki both as an '‘em¬ 
bellishment'’ and as one of the subjects that come 
under the ma'dnf, see Mifldb, 95 . 202; see also 
Matlub, al-Sakkakt, 242-7, 259, 263, for the possible 
relation between this •'embellishment" section and 
the Kitdb HaddSh al-stbr Ji lafcPik al-^tS by the 
Persian scholar, Rashid al-Din WatwaJ, d. 578/1182- 
3). Nor does it include the tbtidd* [9.1*.), the lak!yallu$ 
[{.?.], the infiAd* [f.v.], and the sarihdt [f.t.j which 
al-Kazwin! discusses in two supplements (see Mehren, 
142-54), though many authors belonging to the 
older school would have classified them a* badi € . 


' It should be noted, however, that the practice of 
separating some of these figures from the corpus 
of the badi* dates back at least till the 5th/rxth 
century (see S. A. Bonebakker, A Fait mid manual 
for secretaries, in AIVON, xxxvii [1977], 310-12) 
and may have been initiated by al-Rummani (d. 
384/994), though the latter when he speaks of meta¬ 
phor and simile as part oi the baldgha (9.0.] does not 
state explicitly that these are not to be considered 
1 badi 1 figures (see al-RummSnl, al-Sukat ft i*didz al- 
Kur’dtt, in Thaldth rasdHl, ed. M. Khaiaf Allah 
and M. Z. Sal am, Cairo n.d., 70, II. 3-4. and the 
quotation in Ibn Rashik, al-^lJntda, ed. M. M. c Abd 
al-Hamid, Cairo 1333/1934. •> 2I 4 )* It should also 
1 be noted that it is not correct to think of the history 
of rhetorical studies since the time of al-KazwInl 
as being completely dominated by the system he 
had introduced; works continuing the older tradition 
which brought all figures of speech under the heading 
i of badi 1 and devoted a separate chapter to each 
figure (see badI c ] continued to be written (they were 
especially popular in North Africa and Spain, see Ibn 
Khaldfln. Multaddima, iii, 292-3 = Ibn Khaldun- 
I Rosenthal, 2nd ed. 1967, iii, 336-8), even though 
their authors were aware of, and probably influenced 
by, the new trend represented by the Tallis (Ibn 
Jihaldflr. suggests that the Miftdfi was the basic 
text). In many respects, the later history of Arabic 
I rhetoric presents essential, but still unanswered, 

I questions. 

Finding adequate translations of the terms ma'dnl 
and baydn is made complicated by the fact that the 
relation between grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
and between literary theory and literary criticism, 
k not apparent at first sight. Moreover, the border¬ 
line separating the disciplines dealing with these two 
categories, tho l ilm al-ma l dni and the Him al-bayin, 
I is not always clear. In the Xhftdft, the definitions 
overlap, and al-Sakkaki himself seems to regard 
1 the t Um a 1 -bay an as a branch of the Him al-ma ( dni 
(see Miftdh, 77 , 156-7, and cf. 77, lines 4*3 from 
bottom; see also Balia’ al-Din al-Subkl in S finr&b, 
iii, 261-2 and Matlub. dl-S«AA<iAf, 131-5). Jt is not sur¬ 
prising that al-Kazwinf felt the need to criticise and 
reword these definitions and rearrange some of the 
material. Considering the etymology of the term 
baydn and the definition which al-Kazwfnl gives 
of the Him al-baydn as "the science through which 
one knows how to express one and the same concept 
in ways which differ as to the degree of clarity 
achieved in indicating this concept" ((Mm) Sim™ 
yu'rafti bxhi iridu '1-maHid 'l-ftdbidi bi-luruk <« 
mukJFalifat *» /f wtufilhi 'l-daldioti < alayki , Tallis, 66 
= ShurQh. iii, 257 ff.; see Mehren, 18-20. 53-4 and 
bayAw, i, xn6a bottom) and its association with 
the Jaf&b* [9.V.] which involves, among other things, 
avoiding obscurity (la c ltld) in sentence structure 
|»k*ff«) and in the relation between statement and 
theme {intibdl, Talk^l?, 5. 7 - ». H-, 150; 

see Mehren, 15-18), the translation "Science of 
exposition" (Mehren, 20: ‘‘Darstcllungslchre'’) seems 
justified; but if one keeps in mind that the Him al- 
baydn deals only with the simile (ta&bih) (as an 
introduction to the discussion of the metaphor), 
the metaphor (isii'drd) fv-v.), the analogy (lamfhll), 
* the metonymy ( kindya ) [9.0.] and the allusion, 
I statement by implication [ta'rlf), the translation 
I "Science of figurative expression” seems more 
appropriate. 

Even more confusing is the term nta'&ni, since 
what is meant is not the study of subjects and themes 
in poetry (as found in such works as the Kitdb al- 
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Ma c dnl al-kabtr of Ibn Isutayba [q.v.] or the Dlxvdn 
al-Mat&nt of Aba Hil&l al-«AskarI fd. ea 400/1009]), 
nor a study of lexicography, but essentially n study 
of those rules of syntax which have a bearing on the 
theory of functional, appropriate style, or as al 
KazwTnl puts it, "finding the proper expression to 
meet what is required in a given situation" (the full 
definition of the Him a! maHni is "the science 
through which one knows the various existing 
patterns of Arabic speech by moans of which it 
meets the requirements of each situation", [/unr-a] 
c riw« ■■ ytfirafu bihi aftwalu I daft' 'l-'arabiyyi llati 
btha yuf&biku miiktajd 7 -ft£/»); the translation 
"Semantics of syntax” suggests itself (ef. bayaw, 
i, 1116a: "the different kinds of sentence and their 
use"). 

The awkwardness of the terms ma'titti and baydn 
and the difficulty of finding proper definitions for 
the two disciplines, c ihn al ma ( dnl and Him alboydn, 
particularly in their relationship to lexicography and 
grammar, has not escaped the mediaeval critics (see 
the interesting observations in YabyJ b. Hamza's 
T*r**, «. 8-i8), and one wonders what determined 
the choice of these terms. The ma l dni and baydn 
sections in the Mift&b were based respectively on 
the PaldHl al-i'&dt and the Asrar al-balagha by 
‘Abd al-JCfihir al-DjurdiSnl [see al-sjvrdjanI in 
Suppl.], and it is in these two works that one would 
first try to find an answer to this question. On p. 64 
of the Pald'il, al-Diurdj&nl makes clear that com¬ 
position [tiafm) depends on obeying the rules of 
syntax (which he briefly enumerates), and on p. 65 
he declares that determining a correct or faulty 
notm always involves a principle of syntax (ma'nan 
min maSbi! Y-fiaJw). On p. 222, II. 4-5 of the Asrar 
(Ritter s tr„ 261 bottom) he qualifies the simile 
as maHian min al-ma'anl, apparently meaning a 
way of formulating a common syntactic construction. 
It is possible that al-Sakkaki derived the term from 
al-Djurdianl’s definition of the ntiftn as essentially 
a matter of correct syntax, the more so since the 
chapter on the ma'dni in tlic Miflafy immediately 
follows the section on syntax, so that the ‘i/m al~ 
ntu'dni could be seen as an extension of syntax into 
the realm of rhetoric. It is also possible that he 
based himself on an earlier model: The term tna'dni 
al-nahti- appears in the famous discussion between 
Aba Sa*Id al-Slr&fl and Abfl Bijfcr Malta b. YQnus 
al-KunnA*! which took place In 320/932 (see Abfl 
Hayyin al-Tawhldl , al-Mukab.isat, ed. H. al-Sandflbl. 
Cairo 1347/1929. 80; idem, al-lmld c wa 'l-mifdnasa. 
ed. A. Amin and A. aJ-Zayn. Cairo I 373 /X 953 . i. lai; 
Yakflt. I r s^ad, iii, 117; D. S. Margoliouth in JR AS 
[I 905 J. *22), bui seems to be used there for grammar 
in its widest sense. Ibn FAris (d. 395/1004) in his 
al-$dhibt (ed. M. d-Chouemi. Beirut 1383/1964. 179 ) 
uses the term ma'dm al-kaldm for the following 
categories: Uabar, isiikhbat, mar, nahy, du'd', 
lalab, l ari, tabtfid, tamannl, and irAad^djub. nearly 
all of which appear also in the maJdni chapters of 
al-Sakkakl and al-KazwInl. The term na;m may have 
been abandoned because it was too general and 
had to be associated, as al-Djurdjanl states clearly 
on pp. 300-1 of the DalaHl, with the use of the isU'ara, 
the kindya, and the tamthil as well as other tropes 
(*Wr 4 urub al-tnadjaz). It should be noted, however, 
that al-£azwfal [Iddh, i, 57-8) and al-TaftazAnf (al- 
Sharl 1 al-mufauival, 27) quote a definition which gives 
the term a narrow sense and which was based on al- 
Djurdjanl (cf. DaU'il, 67-9). However that may be, 
one cannot deny that there is a certain logic in the new 
arrangement introduced by a)-Sakk/ik! and al- 


KazwTnl as long as one sees the Him aJ-ma c dni as a set 
| of rather strict rules governing the art of correct 
sentence structure, the purpose of which was to 
demonstrate thai changes in word order almost 
invariably lead to changes in meaning; the Him al- 
bay&n as an analysis of figurative expressions which, 
one might argue, the writer is free to use but which, 

| since they are the product of his creativity and often 
j lend clarity and distinction to his style, are by 
1 necessity part of any theory of style; and the Him 
al-badi * as a list of “embellishments" which are not 
essential criteria of a good style, but which are never¬ 
theless applied quite frequently. It is conceivable that 
al-Sakkakl and al-Kazwini tried to programme the 
study 0/ rhetoric in such a way that the reader 
would become familiar first with the elementary 
skills of composition, then with the characteristics 
of literature as a form of art, and finally with some 
stylistic devices used by accomplished poets and 
writers. It is true that much of what comes under the 
heading of i ilm al-ma'drt! is syntax or formal logic; 
but very often one finds that these statements of 
rules and principles explain bow the speaker ought 
to convey a certain mood which requires him to 
emphasise, exaggerate, play on the hearer's imagina¬ 
tion, or conform to a given situation by making 
tacit assumptions about what is known or acceptable 
to his audience, etc. This unquestionably draws the 
Him al-ma c anl into the sphere of rhetoric and oratory. 

I The use of the term baydn may reflect the view that 
metaphors should be used since they are some¬ 
times more effective than terms used in their proper 
sense. Or the term may have been chosen simply 
I because it was often associated with this aspect of 
I bald&ha (see bayAn, i, 1x14a; sec also al-Rumminl, 
tU-Nuhat, 79, 1 . ta and cf. A Falimid manual, 313-19: 
al-Rummani speaks of the metaphor as leading to a 
baldghat bay&n not possible if the proper term were 
used), One could suggest that al-Sakkakl had in mind 
the formulation of a concept In an unconventional, 
artful manner (and as such different from the common 
methods described in the tna*dnl chapter) (cf, bayAn, 
i. 1x16a bottom; cf. also al-Nuhat, 98, II. a-xs, and A 
j FtUimid manual, 3x7, I. 12—3x8, 1 . 11), but no other 
I examples of baydn being used specifically as a term 
for figurative expressions are known to exist: The 
terms ma'&nl and baydn appear in al-Zama khsh ati's 
(d. 538/1144 fa-v.J) al m Ka $kiM f and in Fakhr al-DIn 
al-RAzI’s (d. 606.1209 [?.u.)) Nih&yat al-i&iuz fi 
dirdyat al-i e 4 i&s. Al-Zaina&bsliar! made frequent 
use of al-Djurdi 3 nI. and al-ROzl's Sih&ya is actually 
a digest of aJ-£iurAj&nL But both authors use the 
| terms in too vague a way to justify any conclusions, 
and. consequently, al-Sakkakl, who knew both 
1 the Ka shsM iif and the Nikdya, cannot have derived 
| his definitions from these two books. He speaks 
however of "scholars" or "leaders” in the Him al- 
mu'dni without specifying who they are ( Mifldb , 
95 . 119. fit; see Matlub, al-Sakkdki, 119-20), and 
this could of course be taken as an indication that 
he was not the first to introduce ma'dnl as a term for 
a more or less clearly defined category of rhetorical 
studies. 

How difficult it is to keep the Him al-ma'dni and 
the ‘i/w al-bayan completely separated appears from 
the treatment of the madid: as part of the chapter on 
• attribution (isruid) in the tna'dni section of the Talkhif 
(10-iy — Skurufi. i, 224-72; cf. al-Diurdianl. Asrar , 
343-5 — 399*402 of the translation): al-KazwInl 
discusses sentences such as "The springtime made 
the herbage come forth" for "God made the herbage 
come forth" where there is a “trope of the intellect" 
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{tna&dz akli), i.e. the hearer's realisation that It h 
the Creator who makes the herbage come forth, 
while the terms "springtime” and "made Ithe herb¬ 
age] come forth” are used In their original sense; 
and “The springtime made the earth come to life" 
where there is not only a trope of the intellect in 
the relation between subject and predicate, but alsc 
a tropical use of "made [the earth] come to life" 
for "covered [the earth] with herbage”. Al-Iyazwlul 
points out that the hearer cannot do without a "frame 
of reference" (farina) supplied by an element in the 
context or the result of logical reflection which enables 
him to understand that the sentences are not to be 
taken in their literal meaning (see Matlub, al- 
Kaswitti, 355-71. for views on this point by al- 
Kazwlnl's predecessors and followers; see also 
Mehren, 30-x, 75-6). However, al*KazwlnI gives no 
further attention in this section to the association 
that makes It possible to use "come to life" In the 
sense of "come forth”, since this is a question that 
belongs to the Him al-baydn. It would be wrong, 
however, to see the Him al-baydn as a science that is 
exclusively concerned with individual words used 
metaphorically in a certain context (involving, of 
course, once more a discussion of the farina) and of the 
associations which make such metaphors acceptable 
(cf. Mtftdfi, 157, 11. 3-5): in phrases such as “I see 
you advancing one foot while at the same time moving 
backwards with the other", which arc intended as 
analogies (tamthil), the words are used in their 
original, proper meaning, though the sentence as a 
whole is used metaphorically to describe somebody 
who is reluctant to commit himself ( Talkljif , 86 = 
Zjhuriih, iv, 143 ft.; see Mehren, 38-9); and in the 
metonymy "He has many ashes [around his hearth]” 
there is no need to attribute a tropical sense to any 
term in the sentence in order to conclude that what 
the speaker wants to say is that the man often 
prepares meals and therefore must be a generous 
person who entertains many guests (Talf&lt, 92 =- 
ghurdft, iv, 256 ff.; see Mehren, 41-2). Moreover, 
al-Razwinl considers the ish'dra as essentially a form 
of 6imile (/a£*WA) (67 £hur)f 1, iii, 287 If.; see 
Mehren, 53-4; this theory may go back to al-Rumma- 
nl, al-Sukat, 79, II. 5-10, see Heinrichs, The hand, 14, 
41, and Boncbakkor, A Falwnd manual, 313-14, and 
was adopted by al-Sakkdkl's contemporary, al- 
MutarrizI [d. 610/1213], see Yaby3 b. Hamza, Tiros, 
i, 260-1 and Matlftb, al-Sakkiki, 175. as well as by al- 
SakkSki himself, Mi/ldfi, 137, IU 22 ff.), and therefore 
introduces a detailed chapter on the tzshbih in the 
baydrt section before dealing with the isti l dra. The 
ma ( dni chapter, however, also deals briefly with the 
simile when it analyses the inversion (Aa&) which, if 
applied to the simile, results in a hyperbole ( Talkhis , 
27 *» S&urdA, i, 488-9, and the tashbih maklub chapter 

in Tal^hif, 74 = iii, 407 ff-: see Mehren, 24-5. 

68-9). Finally, as mentioned earlier, the ma'ani 
chapter includes figures (e.g. tUt/dl, taw$hi l , iikdl, 
tadkyil, takmil or ikhrds, taimim and iHtriuj) which 
scholars following the older schools would have iden¬ 
tified as badi 1 . In making these figures part of the 
ttia'dnl chapter, al-l£azwlni may have been the 
first to separate them from the corpus of the badi 1 
(see Matlub, al-Sakkdkl, 138; idem, al-#atwini, 316). 

The works by al-Sakkald and al-Kazwfni and their 
school cannot stand comparison with the two books 
by ‘Abd al-K4hir al-Djuidianl on which they were 
based. On the surface, the chapters on the Him al- 
tna'dni and the Him al-baydn appear as nothing 
more than digests of al-Hiurdjani, the rna'dni 
sections, generally speaking, corresponding to the 


• UaUi*il and the baydn sections to tlie Attar. YYherea* 
, in al-£)]ur<hanl the relation of his theories to the 
practice of literary criticism is always clear, his 
followers seein to be interested only in presenting a 
skeleton of these theories and in finding convenient 
means of recognising and classifying patterns 
of syntax and figurative expressions, and in offering 
concise definitions. It is easy to see that al-Djur- 
diSnl's attention to detail, and his method of dis¬ 
cussing the same problem in different contexts and 
handling it from different angles, should hare in¬ 
vited attempts to offer his arguments and conclusions 
iu a more convenient form. Still, the foundations 
laid by ai-Djurdjinl and his psychological and logical 
analysis of literature as a work of art were not 
entirely obscured, and this is no doubt the reason 
why al-SakkSkl’s unsuccessful attempt to subject 
the two works to a rigid system of classification 
and al-KaiwInf’s subsequent effort to make an in¬ 
telligible, though extremely concise, revision and 
digest of al-Sakkdhi gave rise to an extensive litera¬ 
ture of commentaries and supra-commentaries (al¬ 
ly azwlnrs lddb did not go far enough to clarify 
his Tal£J£t). One admires the critical acumen and 
profound learning that characterise this literature 
and its concern to do full justice to every point of 
view, in spite of much casuistry in the classification 
of categories and the choice of technical terms. 
Outstanding examples are the two commentaries 
on the Talkhti by Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazhni (d. 792/ 
1390), the Shark mujauxtal and the Shark mukhlasar 
(see El 1 , art. a^-taftAzan! for other titles used for 
the same works). 

In the prefaces to the Talhhif and the Ifafi, al- 
I£azwfnl informs us that he has changed the arrange¬ 
ment of al-Sakkakl's Mifldfr, had recourse to aJ-£jur- 
djanl's DaldHl and to his Asrdr (both quoted in the 
Talkhlj and the as well as to other texts which 
he does not specify, and included some of his own 
ideas. According to Matlub (al-ffazu-ini, 191-228), 
he used Abu 'I-Hasau ‘All b. ‘Abd al-'Arlz al- 
ihurjpnl (d. 392/1001), Abd HUM al-‘AskarI, Abti 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-J£haffldjl 
(d. 466/1073) (on al-iSfcafadil’s Sirr al-Ja$dba, see 
i-'asaha, ii, 824b-825b), al-Zamakhshari, Piy4> al* 
Din Ibn al-Athir (d. 637/1239) lbn Abi l.I 9 ba c 
(d. 654/1256), Badr al-DIn Ibn MAlik, and he may 
have used al-RuinmSni. Other digests of the Miftdh 
which, if we may believe lbn JifcaldQn (see the 
passage quoted above), included a digest of the 
rhetorical section of the \Hfldh by al-SakkJki him¬ 
self, apparently did not meet with the same measure 
of success. The same al-Taftizinl who composed the 
Shark tnufauwal and the S^arfr nu^htafar wrote hio 
own commentary on the Mt/Uifi which survive* in 
manuscript (Sellheim, 307). Badr al-DIn Ibn Mfihk 
wrote a Xlifbdk Ji 'khtxfdr al-mijtih which should 
not be confused with his Misb&b /* 'l-ma c ini wa 
•l-bayin (Sellheim, 315. 333, correcting Brockel- 
mann). The latter work has been recognised by Ahl- 
wardt (no. 7*49. PP- 394b\?9<*a) and Sellheim (316) 
as an independent system of rhetoric, though it may 
have been influenced by the "standardisation" 
established by al-Sakk4kl. MailQb (al-Sakkdkl, 382) 
goes farther and finds that the Ali$bdh is no more than 
a "reduced sire copy" of the Mi/fdb, though in his 
book on al-lvazwlnl (90-x, cf. also 160, 229) be points 
out some important differences between the two 
texts. In addition, Badr ai-DIn Ibn Milik wrote a 
book with the title Ravd al-agthdn fi Him al-maSinl 
! a/a 'l-baydn which was used by BahM al-Dln al- 
Subkl (d. 773/X372) [q.v.) in his l Atua al-afrifr fl 
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Jiarfi talkhU ai-mifldh (see Shurik, i, 30, 159, 376 
and elsewhere) and is preserved in a manuscript 
in Leiden (see Ma|IQb, al-Kastrlni, 92,684). According 
to MfttlOb, it was written before the (second) Mifbah 
and was like its companion volume essentially a 
digest of the Mijt&b, the first such text to reach 
Lgvpt. The substantial agreement between the Mif- 
bdk and the Mi/U ib appears clearly from a comparison 
of the definitions of the ma'dnt and the baydn and, 
to a lesser extent, from a comparison of the tables of 
contents. Where the two books show an important 
difference is in the use of the term badf* (see above) 
and In the detailed treatment which the badi* receives 
in the Mifbdh (which falls outside the scope of this 
article). 

Much more interesting as an independent study of 
the HbnaJ-ma ( dnl and the Him al-baydn than Badr al- 
Din Ibn Malik's Mifbdb isanothor little-known work, 
the al-mulaijammin li-asrSr a l-baldgha wa- 1 it film 
bakd’ik al-iHJjde of al-Mu’ayyad bi’llah YahyS b. 
Hanua al- l Alawi (d. 747/1346; see Brockelrnann II, 
r86, S II, 242). A curious aspect of this book is that 
the author apparently knew neither the two books 
by al-Djur^janl nor al-Sakk&kTs Miftdh and that 
it cannot bo precisely determined where he found 
the quotations from the Miftdh which so much 
influenced his thinking {see MatlQb, al-Sakkdkl, 
359-60). In the preface (l, 3-4), he acknowledges 
that he used the Mathal al-stPir by [I>lyi* al-DTn] 
Ibn al-Athlr, “the Tiby&n by the $haykk *Abd al 
Karim", the SiftSyai [al-id[dz f\ dirdyal al-t e ([i&g] 
by Fakhr al-DIn al-RfizI (which, as mentioned earlier, 
was a compendium of the Dald'il and the Asrdr), 
and the Mifbdb of Ibu Sir Adi (sic) al-Malikl. MatlQb 
[al-Sakkdkf, 358*9) does not seem io be in any 
doubt that this last work is identical with the 
Mifb&lift 'khtiidr al-mifldb of Badr aJ*Din Ibn Malik, 
and believe that it was from this abridged version 
of the Mi/taft that Yafeyfi b. Hamza derived his 
knowledge of al-Sakkhkf. He apparently also feels cer¬ 
tain that the work by c Abd al-Karim is the Tiby&n of 
l Abd al-Wdbid b. *Abd al-Karim b. al-Zatnlakinl 
(d. 65 r / x2 53: see also Maflub’s ed. of this work 
(Baghdad i383/*9 6 4j. 17)- Yakya b. Hamza quotes 
several other important authors, such as Abu ’M.lasan 
(Abu ’I-Kasim?) ai-Ainidi Id. 370/980-1), al-Rum- 
mani, Abu Hilfil al- c A$kari, al-MutarrizI, and al- 
Khafadjt, of whose works, however, he may not have 
had direct knowledge. He must also have been 
thoroughly familiar with al-Zainakhsharl’s Kashfhdf 
(a work that gives much attention to the stylistic 
excellence of the Kur’Sa and made use of al-Diur- 
djunl), since the firaz was intended a* an iutroduc 
tion to the author’s lectures on the Kaj/ukaf (i, 3). 
The work has a much wider scope than the works 
by al-Sakkikl, Badr al-D!n Ibn Malik, and al- 
Kazwlni: Yabya b. Hamza explains his view* in 
great detail and offers copious examples. That the 
Tifdx was not an imitation of any 0? these earlier 
texts is clear also front its arrangement: Yahya b. 
Hamza divides his work into three lengthy Sub¬ 
jects" or chapters (Jvnfin), a series of introductory 
remarks (i, 8), a chapter dealing with the baydn, 
the ma'dni, and the badi* (i, 183), and a third chapter 
dealing with the inimitability of the &ur’an (iii, 
213). The second chapter, which interests us here, 
deals first with the istpdra, the tashbih (which Yahya 
b. Hamza considers a subject far more complicated 
than the lalWra), the kindya, the taHui, and the 
/ ainthiJ . Next come two sections qualified as belonging 
to the Him al-wa'dnl (cf. i, 196), the first of which 
deals with the semantics ( ilaldtdl) of individual 


words and sentences (ii, 9), and the second with 
matters of style (ii, 221) as far as these two can be 
kept apart (cf. ii, 221-2). The chapter ends with a 
discussion of the bad! 1 (ii, 353). 

As noted earlier, there are numerous commentaries 
on the Talkhif, as well as supra-commentorics and 
glosses. An authoritative and informative list of many 
of these, with valuable information on manuscripts, 
appears in Scllhcim, 310-15. A collection of commen¬ 
taries which comprises not only al-KazwInl's Ttldb and 
al-TaftaziinI's5^flrk mukkt»$ar, but also the Maw&hib 
al-faU&b of Ibn Ya c kQb al-Maghribl (wrote 1108/1696; 
see Brockelrnann, SI, 518, rn), the *Arus al-afr&H of 
BaliA s al-DIn al-Subkl (see above), and the Ild^iya 
of the Shark mukfita$ar by Muhammad b. Mu¬ 
hammad { Arafa al-DasQkl (d. 1230/1815; see 
Brockelrnann, II, 84, SII, 98 aid MatlQb, al-(Caxwlni, 
592-7) was published in Cairo in 1937 (and earlier 
in Buiak in 1318/1900-1, according to Brockelrnann, 
S I, 516, 3a) in four volumes. Mention should also 
be made of the Shark HtkQd al-djumdn JI Hint al- 
meS&nl tea 'l-bayan by al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505) 
[?.»■]» a versification of the Talkkis to which the 
author hiinsalf wrote a commentary, and the well- 
known commentary on the verses quoted in the 
Talhltff known as the Ma c dkid al-lansis t aJ& (or: 
ff shark) skauf&kid allalkhlf by c Abd al-Rabun (or 
c Abd al-Rabm&n) al c AbbSsI (<L 963/1536), both of 
which were printed in several editions (see Brockel- 
inann, I, 296, S I, 5*9)* 

The popularity which the system of al-SakkSki and 
ul-KazwInl has enjoyed to this day is shown by such 
works as the edition by M. C A. KhafQdjl 0 f al-Kaz- 
wfnPs Ii&b* Cairo 1368-70/1949*51. which contains 
extensive notes on the interpretation of the text 
and the history of the genre, and by modem works 
on the maJdtd and the baydn such as the RughyaX 
al-iM H-tatQft al-mi/lnh of *A. al-$a c IdT, Cairo 
1380/1960?, In four volumes and the Diatrdkir «[. 
baldgha Ji 'l-mat&ni tra'l-baydn tea 'l-badi* by A. al- 
HifchimT, Cairo 1379/1960. a work intended for school 
use. Other works are listed by MatlQb in hi s book 
on al-ReawInl (613-17). A complete survey of lite¬ 
rature based directly or iudirectly on al-SakkQkl 
and al-Kazwln? remains to be written; it should 
include such interesting works as the unpublished 
BadiHyyat aJ-'umy&H by Ibn DjAbir (d. 780/1378), 
a didactic poein based on the badi 1 section of the 
hjdk with a commentary by Ibn DjAbir’a friend, 
aI-Ru‘aynf (d. 779/*377; »«e Brockelmanu, II, 13, 
in, S II, 6, 138), the DtufFiyya of Safi al-DIn al- 
Uilll (d. around 750/1349; see Brockelrnann, II, 159, 
S II, 199) which lists, among tlis works consulted 
by the author, the Miftdh and works based on the 
Sfift&b, and badiHyyas by other authors that might 
contain elements of the same tradition. 

An excellent summary of the Him al-baydn and the 
'ilm al-batfl* is found in Mehren’s Rhetor Ik. Meliren 
based himself on the the two commentaries 

by al-TaftAziiil, and the by al-SuyOfl. Other 
texts were known to the author and occasionally used 
by him (see pp. iv-v and 3-13). Mehren also dealt 
briefly with the Him al-ma'&ni (18-19), but apparently 
gave up his plans to deal with this discipline in a 
separate publication (p. v). However, the technical 
terms in the ma'dttl chapters, as far as they pertain 
to rhetoric, arc sometimes the same as those of the 
baydn which are adequately explained in Mehren; 
or they are common badi* terras which can be identi¬ 
fied in handbooks composed by authors who followed 
the “older" school, such as the Tahrir al-tahbir of 
Ibn Abi 'l-Isba', ed. H. M. Sbaraf. Cairo 1383/1963. 
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Another useful introduction is the article by M. 
Wefcweiler, 'Abdalqdhir al-Curcant's Wirk iiber 
die Unnaehahmliehkeit dfs Karans and seine syntak- 
tiscM-stilisiiscken Lehren, in Oricns, xi/x-2 (1958), 
77-121, which, though intended as a summary of the 
Dal&Hl, can be used as a study of the Hint al-ma'dni 
and thus makes up in a large measure for the omission 
of this section from Mehren’s book. 

Bibliography (for more detailed information 
on existing editions of Arabic texts listed in the ! 
article or in this bibliography, see Brockclmann , 
and the relevant articles in EI l and £ 7 *): *Abd a!- 
Kahir al- Pj urdianl. DaWil al-i'djdi, Cairo 1367/ 
1947-8; idem, A star al-baldgha, ed. H. Ritter, I 
Istanbul 1954; idem, Die Geheiwnisse der Worth 11 nil 
des '■Abdalqahit al-Curcdni , hbersctzt von H. Ritter, 
Wiesbaden 1959; al-Sakk&kl, AbQ Ya'kub Yhsuf b. 
Abi Bakr, M if tab al-HilQtn, Cairo 1356/1937; Badr 
al-DIn Ibn Malik, Abu c Abd AllSli Muhammad b. 
Muhammad, al-Mi$bdb ft Him al-ma l dnl tea 7 - 
baydn tea ’l-badi*, Cairo 1341/1933; al-KazwInI, 1 
Dialal al-DIn Abu «Abd Allah Mubammad b. ‘Abd I 
al-Rahman Khatlb Dima jjjljt, Main al-talkhl$ fl l ilm 1 
al-baldgha, Cairo n.d. (Ma{bn c at c Is 3 al-Bibi al- 
Halabl); Tashkbpriizidc, MiflAlt al-sa'dda, ed. K. j 
K. Bakrf and ‘A. Abu 'I-N'ur, Cairo 1968, i, 200-14; 
Uadjdji Khalifa, 473-9, * 7 6 2 * 8 (“ W*Ydidil Khalifa, ! 
ed. Fliigcl, ii, 402-13, vi, 15-26); A. F. Mehrcn, j 
Die Rhetorik der Arabtr, Copenhagen-Vienna 1833 ; 
(repr. Hildesheim-New York 1970); J. Garcin de 
Tossy, RhJtcnque el prosodic des Ungues de Vorient 
musuiman, Paris 1873 (repr. Amsterdam 1970); 1 
IV. Ablwardt, Die Handschriftetivcrzeichnisse der 
Kbnighchen Bibliothek tu Berlin, XVIII. Bd.: Ver- 
zeiehniss tier arabischm Handsehrifien , VI. Bd., 
Berlin 1894, 363-412 (tables of contents of texts j 
mentioned in this article and of other texts be¬ 
longing to the same tradition); Brockelniann, 1 , 
294-8, II, 22, S I, 513-19, 965, S II, 15-16; A. 
Ma( 10 b, al’Baldgha f ind al-Saikdki, Baghdad 
1384/1964; idem al-Kaeu-ini tcashttruh al-talkhis, 
Baghdad 1387/1987; idem, Mutfulahal balagftiyya, 
Baghdad i 39*/*972 (useful summary of the two 
preceding works); R. Sellheim, MatcriaUn xur 
or abi sc hen Liter alurgcsch ichle, Toil I (= Vcrzcieh- 
niss der oritntalischen Handsehrifien in Deutschland. 
Bd. xvii, Rcihe A: Arabisclic Handsehrifien), 
Wiesbaden 1976; YV. Heinrichs, The hand of the 
Sorthwind. opinions on metaphor and the early 
meaning of Isli e dra in Arabic poetics, in Abl. 
K.M., Bd. xliv/2, Wiesbaden 1977 (the term 
1 sti'dra with observations 011 al-Sakkflkl's use of 
this term). (S. A. Bonehakker) 

2. In Persian. The rhetorical system innovated 
by al-Sakkikl and his school did not meet with 
particular attention in the field of Persian rhetoric. | 
One of the few books written in Persian and following 
his system of devices is contained in the uis. Madjlis 
4866 (cf. MiiHiawl. Fihrisl-i KiUibkkdna-yi Sherd-yi 
milll, xiii, Tehran 1968, 303-*)- l* seems, however. , 
that no attempt has been undertaken, so far, to I 
look for a creative adaptation 0/ the above-mentioned 
system ro the exigencies of Persian language aud 
literature. Even one of the latest treatments of this 1 
scheme of ideas, the Aftfdhtn al-baldgha dnr *ilm-i 
ma'dni toa-baydn xra-badi\ by M. ii]}. Radial, 
SljIrSz 1962 and *1975, contents itself with illustrating 
the two rhetorical categories by means of the well- 
known Arabic quotations, just complementing them • 
by some Persian examples for clearer reference. 

Persian scholars of rhetoric, at all times, were 1 
mainly interested in rhetorical figures and the I 


rhetorical art [fandH 1 ). These are assigned by al- 
Sakkikl to the third rhetorical category (badi c ), 
as far as they are not simile, metaphor, metonymy, 
analogy, etc. The basic work dealing with this sub¬ 
ject is, however, not the Miftdh written by him, 
but Iho Uadd’ik al-siftr by Rashid al-DIn Watwat 
(see also the foreword by A. Ikbhl to his edition of 
this work, Tehran 1308 h sh.). 

To understand this phenomenon, we have to bear 
in mind that al-Sakk&kl based himself on the study 
of Kur'inic modes of expression, whereas in Persian 
literature such a sacrosanct linguistic monument 
was non-existent, and with it the motive for analo¬ 
gous considerations. Al-SakkakI himself was a Per¬ 
sian, as was bis famous predecessor al-Djurdjhnl and 
as were some of his commentators, for instance al- 
Taftazani. They all wrote in Arabic about an essen¬ 
tially Arabic subject, so that whoever wanted to 
deal with the material, had to have a good knowledge 
of Arabic. Persian elaborations of the above theory, 
therefore became quite superfluous. N ? ot surprisingly, 
a number of manuscripts of the Arabic commentaries 
and supra-commentaries arc at present to be found 
in Persian libraries. (B. Reinert) 

MA C ARIF (a.), education, public instruc¬ 
tion. The word is tho pi. of mafrifa "knowledge*'. 
The term was already used in mediaeval times to 
denote the secular subjects of knowledge or culture in 
general (e.g. in the title of Ibn Kutayba's Kitdb 
al-Ma*drif), in opposition to the religious sciences 
[Htlum, pi. of c rY«i). 

x. In the Ottoman empire and the central and 
eastern Arab lands 

It seems that the official use of the term appears 
for the first time in the Ottoman Empire in 1:838, 
when a school for educating government officials 
was established in Istanbul aud was named Mekteb-i 
Ma'arif-i c Adliyyc. After that, the term was fre¬ 
quently used in Turkish to indicate education. 
Thus the first governmental body charged with the 
administration and supervision of the budding 
system of state school* which was created in 1845 
was called Munutbb<*H Ma'driJ Medflisi, Provisional 
Council of Education. This was the forerunner of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, Ma ( drif-i c L/rnii- 
miyye-i Nejdrel 1, established in 1857. It is noteworthy 
that the first directorate of the new state schools, 
which had been created in 1839, was called Mekdtib-i 
Ru^kdiyye Xefdreti and did not include the new term 
ma'&rif, perhap* because it was a department within 
the Ministry of Pious Foundations under the Sha ykh 
nl-Isldm. The Ministry of Education was renamed in 
1920 by the Kemalists Mafdrif Vekdleti. In 1933, with 
the language reform in Turkey, the former Arabic- 
Otloman Turkish-sounding term was replaced by a 
purely Turkish one, and the Ministry was renamed 
Millt Egitim Baknnltgi, Ministry’ of National Edu¬ 
cation, which ha* remained the official term, although 
moor if is still a common word in Turkish for educa¬ 
tion, along with the neologism c£Uini. 

The use of the word ma c drif for public education 
became current in Egypt and Iran la the 19th cen¬ 
tury, almost certainly under the influence of the 
Ottoman term. Both in Egypt and in Tran the offi¬ 
cial use of the term to designate the system of edu¬ 
cation was avoided for about half a century. YVben 
the first Yfinistry of Education was formed in Egypt 
in 1837, it was simply called Dftodit ul-Mnddris 
(Meddns Diwunl in Turkish), the Department of 
Schools. Only since the Khedivo IsmaMI's rule 
(1863-79) was the Ministry of Public Instruction 
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called najarat (later, in 1915, wiidrat) al-mat&rij 
al^utnumiyya. The term tna'&rif was universally 
used for "education" in the Ministries of Education 
of the Arab successor-states of the Ottoman Empire, 
and until the mid-^os, also in Iran. Only after 
the Egyptian Revolution, at the beginning of the 
school year 1954-5, was tbe Ministry of Public 
Instruction renamed Witdrat al-titrbiya 1m ’ 1 -ta.Hxm , 
literally "Ministry of Education and Instruction". 
The Minister of Education explained that the change 
aimed to emphasise the shift from the static and 
passive "knowledge" to the dynamic process of ! 
education and the teaching of various skills. It 
may be suggested that additional reasons were 
behind the decision to do away with the term 
ma c <irif Although the word is of an Arabic origin, 
Arabic was less comfortable with it in the seusc of 
education than Ottoman, and even modem Turkish. 
The expression dd'irat aTtna'drif, for example, 
has the double meaning of “Department of Educa¬ 
tion" and “encyclopaedia". The dropping of the 
old and. from the Arabic point of view, the somewhat 
clumsy term tna'&rif should be also viewed against 
the background of the Arabisation after the Egyptian 
revolution of 1952 of the official nomenclature, 
which had still retained many Turkish terms in • 
the civil administration and in the Army, hollowing [ 
the Egyptian example, the other Arab countries 
replaced in the fifties the term matarif with tarbiya ' 
or tarbiya 1ra-ta^lim for their Ministries of Education. 

It further seems that the word wa'arif in the sense j 
of education is dying out in Arabic in the non-official 1 
usage also. 

i. The Ottoman Empire and Turkey 

The beginning of modern education in the Ottoman 
Empire. — Islamic society had traditionally the 
highest regard for the pursuit of knowledge, *1 : lm, 
but education was considered as a religious or 
communal matter of no concern to the state. Muslim 
children were taught the Kur'an and the basics 
of religion in the Kur’au schools, the mekteb (Arabic 
muktal) or kutidb [g.i 1 .]). Higher religious studies 
were given in the madrasa {q.v.] (Turkish pronun¬ 
ciation, medrese). The traditional educational 
institutions were financed by private donations, 
but mainly by the wabf s, pious fondations. The 
religious educational system was entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the c i llama*. The traditional religious 
education had not changed substantially for centuries 
and was quite uniform, some local variations not¬ 
withstanding. The modernised, state-directed, and 
at least partially secularised education which was 
called ma'-drif emerged only in the 19th century, 
although there were some hesitant beginnings in 
the 18th century. These had been prompted l>y 
the Ottoman defeats at the hands of the European 
powers. The Ottoman government realised that it 
had to improve the training of its officers and that 
this could be accomplished only by borrowing 
European training methods and techniques. 

As early us 1734 a school of engineering, Uendesc- 
khdnt, was established in Oskildar. This first in¬ 
stitution was to be shortlived, but in the last quarter 
of the 18th century more successful efforts to found 
military schools were made. After the Ottoman 
navy was burned by the Russians, the Ottomans 
established in 1776 a new Imperial Nava! Engineering 
School, Mnhmdis-khdne-yi Baftri-yi fliimttyiin . In 
order to train army artillery officers, an Imperial 
Land Engineering School, Milheudis-khtlne-yi Berri-yi 
Hibnayun was founded in 1794 (or in 1796). These 


military schools were staffed largely by French 
officers, and European textbooks, especially trans¬ 
lated for the cadets, were used there. 

Mahmud II. — Yet the first real educational 
beginning in the Ottoman Empire belongs to the 
reign of Mabmud II (1801-39), who was following 
the example of Muhammad ‘All, Egypt’s modernising 
Pasha. Mahmud’s first significant step in the field 
of education was issuing an edict which stated that 
“the majority of people lately avoid sending their 
children to school and prefer to give them to a 
trade as novices to artisans when they reach the 
age of five or six because of their ambition to earn 
money immediately. This condition is the cause 
not only of widespread illiteracy but also of ignorance 
of religion . . . No man henceforth shall prevent 
his children from attending school until they have 
reached the age of adulthood ..This edict cannot 
be considered as a compulsory education law, 
and it contained nothing to change the traditional 
aims and structure of elementary education, but 
it did mark a departure from the past by declaring 
the direct involvement of the state as such in the 
education of children. Mabmtid realised that in 
order to reform the army, the reactionary forces 
should be eliminated. Therefore he destroyed the 
Janissaries in 1826, as Muhammad ‘All had massacred 
the mamluka in 1811 It is no coincidence that the 
greater part of Mahmud’s educational activity took 
place after that date. It was to be typical of edu¬ 
cational development in the Middle East that reform 
in the school system started from the top, by estab¬ 
lishing modern specialised schools to train officers, 
doctors, engineers and administrators for the army 
and the civil bureaucracy. The higher, specialised 
schools were unrelated to the traditional educational 
system; the elementary schools especially saw very 
little change until the 1908 revolution. Because of 
this, students of engineering and medicine in the first 
higher schools had to study such elementary sub¬ 
jects as arithmetic, Turkish grammar and French. 
Eventually, the higher institutions of learning had 
to form their own preparatory sections, until the 
state gradually developed the higher-elementary and 
secondary stages of the educational system. An im¬ 
pressive number of higher schools were founded 
during the reign of Mahmud II. In 1827 Mahmud 
opened a medical school in Istanbul to train doctors 
for the army, less than a month after the opening 
of Muhammad ‘All's medical school in Cairo. The 
Imperial Music School was inaugurated in 1831. 
In 1S32 the Dferrah-khdue. another medical school 
for the training of surgeons, was founded. In 1834 
the Harbiyye, the Military Academy was opened. 
It was modelled on St. Cyr, and indeed the French 
influence \va* dominant at this school. In 1838 a 
Law School was opened. Among the educational 
achievements of Mahmud's reign should be men¬ 
tioned the first students' mission to European capi¬ 
tals, which started in 1834 (according to one source, 
in 1827). also by following Muhammad ‘All of Egypt, 
who was the first Middle Eastern ruler to adopt his 
method of training specialists for his army and ad¬ 
ministration. Another method to raise the educational 
standards of his army was to establish training units 
within the military corps (1832). 

Toward the end of the reign of Mal.miud II, two 
schools of a new kind were created, tho Mcktcb-i Ma K - 
\irif-i ‘Adliyye , the so-called Q Adli (after a title 
| of Mahmud II) School of Science, a school designed 
■ specifically to train employees for government 
I offices (1838), and the Mcktcb-i <Ulum-i Edebiyye, 
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School of Literary Sciences, to train translators 
and interpreters (rS^o). These schools taught, 
among Other things, modern subjects such as French, 
geography and mathematics. Mahmud’s educa¬ 
tional system created a new type of school, the 
riifhdiyye, higher elementary school (from rushJ, 
meaning "adolescence”), which was to serve through¬ 
out the 19th century as an important link be¬ 
tween tbc elementary schools and the higher stages, 
which were somewhat modernised and secularised, 
although lip*service to religion was always paid. 
As lias already been mentioned, Mahmud's reign 
also initiated the first government offices which 
were charged with administering and supervising 
the new schools, the forerunners of the Ministry of 
Education. One of them was the Medilis-i Utntir-i 
Nd/i'a, the Board of Useful Affairs, established in 
r8j8, which among other things constructed schools. 
Another body was the Department of the rush- 
diyye%, Mikdhb-i Riishdiyye Nefdreti (1839). Despite 
the impressive record of Mahmud's period, one 
must remember that the number of students 
exposed to the new education was severely hampered 
by lack of teachers and by difficulties of language 
and terminology. 

The Tanfhndt, •— The period of the Ottoman 
Reforms, the Tanfimdl [$.t*.] (1839-76), brought 
about a real breakthrough in all the spheres of 
education: organisation, legislation and develop¬ 
ment. In 1845 the Muwakkac-l Ma ( drij McUjlisi, 
Provisional Board of Education was formed, in 
the next year it became Mckdtib-i ( Vtnihmyyc 
Netircti, Ministry of Public Schools, and was re¬ 
placed in 1857 by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
In 1851 the Society of the Learned, En&Uwen-i 
Ddnish, was formed with the purpose of sponsoring 
Ottoman culture and contributing to education, 
it was active only for a few years and did not ac¬ 
complish much. In 1868 a Council of State was set up. 
The Council had five sections, after the French model, 
one of which was in charge of agriculture and public 
instruction. A Higher Council for general educa¬ 
tion was formed in 1869 within the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, on which representatives of the non-Muslim 
communities [millets [q.v.]) also served. Subordinate 
to this central council, provincial councils were 
established in each province as part of the local 
government. During the TanfinuU era, important in¬ 
novations were introduced. For the first time pro¬ 
grammes and regulations were issued to all the ele¬ 
mentary schools of the empire (1847). ill 1870 a 
similar set of regulations concerning the rU&ttyyt 
schools was circulated. In 1846 *AII and I*V£d, two 
of the chief reformers, prepared an ambitious but 
unrealistic scheme to reorganise the entire educa¬ 
tional ladder from the fibyatt elementary schools 
up to the university. With the foundation of the 
Ministry of Education in 1857, another scheme lor 
the organisation of the school system was prepared, 
which provided for an elementary school [mekub-i 
flbyan) of 4 grades (ages 7-to), secondary school 
[riifhdiyye) of 6 grades (ages xx-16), from which the 
graduate could continue in various higher institu¬ 
tions of learning, including the Miilhiyyt, a school 
which was actually founded only in 1859 to prejiare 
civil servants. 

In 1286/1869 a comprehensive law or reorgani¬ 
sation of the state school system was issued. This 
time the scheme was more thorough than previous at¬ 
tempts aiming at the rationalisation of the school 
system and integrating all that which had been achie¬ 
ved till that date. The Ottoman Education Law was 


inspired by the European legislation of the day, and 
perhaps also followed the Egyptian Education Law of 
1867. The Ottoman law classified schools in the em¬ 
pire into public ( c «mfim»yye) and private (AAfc$Syiy- 
ye). The former were graded as elementary [flbydniy- 
y<r) higher elementary ( riishdiyye ), lower secondary 
[i'iidiyyc) and higher secondary (sulfdniyyc). At the 
top there were higher institutions of learning, tech¬ 
nical, agricultural, and teacher training, and the 
state university ( Dur al-Ftinun). Already in 1868 a 
compulsory education law had been issued, according 
to which all boys aged 7-11 and all girls aged 6-10 
had to go to school. The 1869 law provided for a Lib¬ 
yan school in every village or town quarter, a rus/j- 
diyye in towns with 500 or more families, and an 
i c dddiyye in communities with 1,000 families or more. 
A sulfdniyye secondary school was to be established 
in every provincial capital. The actual development 
of Ottoman education, however, lagged behind this 
scheme, for lack of funds, teachers and facilities. 
By 1876 there were only 362 rus^Jtyyes, and only one 
sultaniyye school was opened for a long time to come. 
As for the University, the first public lectures wore 
held in 1863, but it was soon closed down. In 1870 
another attempt to open the Dur al-Funun was short¬ 
lived. Only in 1900 was the university finally or¬ 
ganised. 

The Tenth ndt period began with the promulgation 
of the famous Rhcff-i $her\J (“Noble Rescript") of 
1839 which proclaimed, at least implicitly, the prin¬ 
ciples of the equally of all Ottoman subjects, re¬ 
gardless of creed, and which opened the new state 
schools to non-Muslim children. The Khait-i Hiimaydn 
of 1856 made these promises explicit. Generally, the 
Tiiir r luult period witnessed some genuine attempts to 
integrate the non-Muslim elements in Ottoman so¬ 
ciety. and ft was realised that this could oest be 
achieved through education. Midbat PagJja fa.i 1 .]. 
the famous reformer and administrator, established 
integrated schools while he was the governor of 
the vilayet of the Danube. The first major breach 
in religious barriers against mixed education oc¬ 
curred iu September <868 with the establishment 
of the Lycie of Ghala la-sari y, which was to be a 
conscious copy of the French lycie . The school 
offered a Europeaustyle curriculum in a five-year 
course and religious education for students of the 
main Ottoman millets; the Muslim children con¬ 
stituted about one-half of the student body. In its 
first years, the administration and the staff were 
mainly French. Uut in the seventies the French 
influence decreased and the school became increasing¬ 
ly Turkish in character. Robert College, the Prot¬ 
estant counterpart of OljalahVsaray, had already 
been in existence since 1863. 

The Tauflmdt period is also to be c edited with 
the first institutes of teachers* training. The idea of 
state supervision of the teachers belongs to the 
time of ilafrmAd II, but nothing had been done be¬ 
fore the Tanfifnat 10 train teachers formally; medrtse 
graduates were considered as qualified teachers. The 
first college of teacher training [ddr al-muWli- 
inin ) for the riiskJiyycs was opened in *848 in Istan¬ 
bul. The first normal school for girls [ddr al~mu c alli- 
nuU) was founded in 1870, and by 1908 there were 
33 teachers' training institutes throughout the empire. 

The Trwflmdt period saw a determined effort to 
spread education to the provinces. The wild yet 
Law of i8?x made provisions for provincial educatio¬ 
nal administration. In 1872 a decree for reform in 
the elementary schools in the provinces was issued. 

Perhaps most important, the organised under- 
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taking of female education was original to the Tattfl- in the military medical school in 1889. Similar circles 

#»ki f. Coeducation ivas practised in the elementary were eventually successful in bringing about the 

mekttb, but was impossible in the riiskdiyyt Around 1908 revolution, which ushered in the period of the 

1862, separate schools for girls were established The Voting Turks, or the "Second Constitution", which 

educational scheme of 1869 provided for the first lasted until the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, 

time for education for girls, where such subjects The turbulent last ten years of the empire wit- 
as sewing and cooking were taught, and the first uessed some basic changes in the approach to edu- 

female teachers for girls’ trade schools were appoint- cation. It can be stated that in this short period 

ert m 1873. the educational system was transformed through 

To sura up, the educational efforts of the Tanfindt I modernisation and secularisation, preparing the road 
meant that new forms emerged; a network of for the future Kcmalist reforms. Besides the in- 

military and civilian schools developed; pioneer stitutional and legal reforms in Turkish education, 

work in the fields of education of girls and teacher which will be presently discussed, new concepts 

training was started; contacts with Europe continued, about education came to the fore. As N. Bcrkes 

including consultations with European education cx- has aptly put it: “If the word maarif symbolises the 

ports; student missions were sent; and the Ottoman *ra opened by Mahmud 11 , the term terhy* well 

School in Paris (1837*74) became a centre for the represents the Mejrutiyet era, and signifies an im- 

Ottoman students in that city. During the fiuiftmat, portent improvement over the first." Thus, to the 

the gap between the secular and lhe religious in Otto- concept of knowledge, the idea of education was 

man society widened considerably. J now added. This era saw the emergence of the first 

The Constitutional , tfwnidiau and Young Turk ; professional Ottoman pedagogues, such as SHti* al- 
periods . — The Constitution of 1876 reiterated the | Hu$rT (who would be later better known as an Arab 
principles of compulsory and free primary education 1 educator and nationalist). RMi Tewfik. Selim SirrI 
and the concept of a centralised and somewhat and IsmiTI Hafckl, who promoted the publication 

secularised school system. The stale did not interfere of psychological «utd pedagogical literature. While 

with religious education in the elementary schools the educational model during the Tan;lnuU was the 

and in the tnedreses, which remained the province Trench system, the educators of the Xfe&r&tiyyet 

of the € ularntl > . turned to the Anglo-Saxon education system for 

Although the long reign of sultan *Abd til-Hamid inspiration. 

II (1876-1909) was a time of despotism and political There were significant beginnings of secularisa- 
reaction, the sultan carried on his predecessors* 1 tion. The first teachers’ organisations appeared, 
educational activities. He imposed strict censor- the struggle between the Mtodia (clerical teacher) 

ship on curricula and textbooks and his spies be- and the mu*alt in (secular teacher) became more pro- 

devilled the lives of toachcr>, student? and in- iioutieed in the Young Turk period. The ideologues of 

tellectuals. Yet during his rule the literacy rate the ruling Union and Progress Committee (lUihiiA ve 

tripled, many schools were opened, new types of /erakki rxetx [7.1*.], headed by Diva 1 (Ziya) 

higher institutions of learning were established and Gdkalp, demanded that the state, not the c ula»M* t 

the first modem university in the Muslim world was >hou!d control and supervise public instruction. As n 

finally founded (1900). During the period I 879-99 the result of u resolution adopted at its 1916 convention, 

number of the rushdiyyes rose from 253 to 389. The the Union and Progress Committee transferred the 

network of military school? was developed; there elementary schools, which had been previously 

were 29 military rUshdiyy** in 1897. In accordance under the Ministry of Ew&tf, to the Ministry of 

with his overall Islamic and Arab policy, ‘Abel ill- Education. The mcdrescs were merely transferred 

Hamid II paid more attention to education in the from the Ministry of Ewkif to another religious 

Arab and other Muslim non-Turkish provinces than authority, the Bdb-i Meshi^hflt, the Department of 

had been doiie previously. A typical example of this the 5 al-fslam. 

policy was the c Askiret Mekubi, School of the Tribes. In the legislative field, the 1329/1913 Provisional 
which was opened in Begfeiktash in 1894 and fasted Law of Elementary Education, the most important 

uutil 1907. This school trained teachers, officers law since the Ottoman lvducation Law of 1286/1869, 

and administrators from the Arab, Kurdish and Alba- was promulgated. The law created education com- 

nian provinces. In r883 the sultan decreed that every raittees at the level of districts and sub-districts, 

provincial capital should have its own teacher train- thus delegating administrative, financial and peda- 

ing college. In the same year he imposed an "assist- gogiral responsibility to local authorities. The law 

ance tax ’, a share of which was set apart for edit- placed all the financial burden of maintaining the 

cation. A medical school was opened in Damascus in schools, namely establishing 0 school, acquiring the 

1903: it was then transferred to Beirut in 19x6, and land, constructing the building, paying the teachers' 

finally closed down in 1918. The network of military salaries and all current expenses, on the people of 

schools was extended, and in 1904 military schools the countries and districts. This meant hi practice 

were opened in Damascus, Baghdad, Erziucan, that universal elementary education could not be 

Edirae, and Monastir. Law schools were established achieved for a long time to come, 

in 1907 in Konya, Salonika and Baghdad. i In the "Second Constitutional" i>eriod, progress 

c Abd ul Hamid sponsored the opening of schools was achieved in the sphere of women's education, 

of finance (1878), fine arts (1879), commerce (1882), Educational opportunities for women were extended 

engineering (1884), a school for the blind and deaf to the secondary school. In 1911 the first \\ldd\yxc 

(1889), veterinary services (1889). police (1891) and in 1913 the first lyc/c for girls were opened in 

and customs (1892). Generally, vocational and terh- Istanbul. Trade schools for girls were established, 

nicaJ education was emphasised, and courses to train not only for cooking and sowing, but to train nurse* 

telegraphic operators and steamboat mechanics were and secretaries. In iQr 5 , women were admitted to 

given. The institutions of higher learning developed the University, although in separate classes, to be 

vigorously under <Abd tll-Hamld’s rule, although the trained as secondary school teachers. After 1918, 

sultan realised that these could endanger his regime. women were allowed to work as elementary school 

Indeed, the first revolutionary group was organised teachers. 
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After the 1908 Revolution, the University was 
reorganised and the curriculum now included 
history, philosophy and sociology, which had been 
banned under *Abd iil-Hamfd. 

Education in the Turkish Republic. — The educa¬ 
tional developments in the Turkish Republic in 
the twenties and thirties are closely linked with 
the reforms of Mofiaft Kem.il, the future Kemal 
Ataturk [f.i*.], the first president of the Republic. 
The Kcmalists, committed as they were to drastic 
cultural change, rightly understood the utmost 
importance of education for their objects. The 
revolutionary government in Ankara established its 
own Ministry of Education ki May 1920, while still 
fighting against the AHied-supported Ottoman 
government in Istanbul. 

The Law of Unification of Instruction ( Tawhid - 
Tedrisdt) of 1924 ended the century-long dichotomy 
between secular and religious education in Turkey 
and created a fully secular and integrated school 
system. All educational institutions were placed 
under the control of the Ministry of Education. The 
ntedreses, 479 in all, with a total enrollment of 18,000 
{only a third of whom were genuine students) were 
closed down. To provide alternative higher Islamic 
education, the Faculty of Theology was opened at the 
University of Istanbul and 26 secondary schools for 
training inuirns and khnflb* were established. The 
anti-clerical atmosphere of the period did not en¬ 
courage the development of these institutions. The 
Theological Faculty was closed in 1934 and the last 
irnam-hatip niektcplcri were closed down in ro3 2 *3. 
after their enrolment had been continuously dwin¬ 
dling. As for the religious education in regular schools, 
this too was adversely affected by the secularising 
ethos of the Atatiirk era. In 1928 Islam ceased to be 
the state religion, and the principle of laicism was 
accepted. In the same year, the Latin script was 
adopted for the Turkish language. AtatOrk himself 
went out to the people to teach the new script. In 
the next 3-ear, Arabic and Persian were eliminated 
from the curriculum. In 1932 religious instruction 
in the secondary schools was finally storied. There 
is no agreement as to when religious instruction 
in the elementary schools was discontinued; some 
sources date it as early as 1924, others mention 1928, 
a date which seems more accurate. It seems that 
religious instruction was simply phased out, although 
it continued in many village schools. Toward the end 
of the forties, the public mood became definitely 
favourable to the rcintroduction of religious instruc¬ 
tion in schools. The issue came up in the National 
Assembly at the end of 1947. In January 1949 the 
Ministry of Education issued a circular, according 
to winch two hours of religious instruction would be 
given in the fourth and fifth grades of elementary 
schools to pupils whose parents might ask fer it. 
The coming to power of the Democratic Party in 
1950 was a turning-point in the attitude of the 
government toward religion generally and religious 
instruction in particular. After 1950, religious 
education became compulsory for all; parents were 
required to opt out instead of in as before. At the 
beginning of the school year of 1936-7, religious 
Instruction was introduced to the middle schools, 
or junior high schools (orla okullar), as well. In 1931 
new imam-halip okullarl were established. In con¬ 
tradistinction from the early version, these institu¬ 
tions have been successful. Higher religious instruc¬ 
tion have been offered in institutes in Istanbul and 
Konya, but the most important faculty which 
teaches Islam at the university level h the Faculty 


i of Theology [Ildhiyat h'ahuUesi) at Ankara University 
| which was founded in 1949-30. 

It is not surprising that, due to the administrative 
traditions of the Ottoman Empire, which had been 
influenced by the French model, the Ministry of 
Education of the Turkish Republic was centralistic 
from the start. This was also justified in part by 
the determination of the government to create a 
unified, modernised and secularised education in 
a country which was fragmented into numerous 
regions and tribes and which was far from enjoying 
linguistic and cultural homogeneity. Ceatralistic 
educational administration was also needed to over- 
, conic the indifference or even hostility of the con- 
1 servativc elements, particularly in the countryside, 

I towards the Kemalist Revolution and its educational 
' goals. In 1926 the Ministry of Education was re¬ 
organised. The country was divided into twelve 
• regional directorates of education, each being headed 
; by a superintendent of education ( ma c drif emini), 

1 directly responsible to the Ministry in Ankara. Since 
I 1949, the organisation of the educational system has 
| been somewhat more flexible, each governor being 
' responsible for the education in his district. He is 
I assisted by an educational council and a director 
I of education, who is more responsive to local needs. 

' In spite of these reforms, the educational system of 
Turkey, like most countries in the Middle East, 
is quite centralised, and the state controls the whole 
educational system pedagogically, administratively* 
and financially. The Ministry of Education is helped 
by a National F.ducationai Council {Mills Egilim 
$urast) which consists of educators and administra¬ 
tors and has wide powers in drawing up educational 
policies concerning curricula, textbooks and school 
regulations. The Council meets once every few 
years. The Tenth Educational Council convened 
in 1981. The Ministry of Education has a virtual 
monopoly of textbooks. The government controls 
higher education as well, and inspects private and 
minority schools closely. Private institutions have 
1 been declining in comparison with state schools. 
Scores of higher institutes which train students 
in such fields as economy, commerce, engineering 
1 and architecture were nationalised at the beginning 
of the school year 1971-2 after the important educa¬ 
tion law no. 1472 had been promulgated. Educa¬ 
tion ii» all state srliools at all levels is free of charge. 

The most difficult task which the education 
authorities had to fare was to raise educational 
standards and to combat illiteracy in the uation 
1 generally and in the countryside in particular. The 
! formal school system was complemented by the Turk- 
I ish Hearths (7Yirfc Odjaghl), a network oi a kind of 
clubs founded in 1912 to promote Turkish culture and 
economic welfare through lectures, publishing books 
and opening schools. The Turkish Hearths were closed 
down in 1931 and replaced by a network of People’s 
Houses and People’s Rooms (Halkevi and HalkntUist 
[see khalkeviJ), community centres established to 
diffuse Turkish culture and closely associated with 
the ruling Republican People's Party. Teaclierv were 
I encouraged by their Ministry to participate 111 the 
! activities of these centres. 

The Ministry of Education devised several pro¬ 
grammes to train teachers for the village schools. 
One of them was to send soldiers of rural origin and 
having some education on short pedagogical courses. 
Since 1936, young villagers who had finished primary 
school were sent on courses of six months to prepare 
them to teach in their villages. According to the 
Village F.ducators’ Law of 1937. special centres to 
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train teachers were initiated. In 1940 the law of 1937 
was supplemented by the Village Institute Law. Sub¬ 
sequently, the two programmes were united. In addi¬ 
tion to his regular teaching assignments, the village 
educator was expected to teach adults and to help in 
the social and economic development of the village. 
The Village Institutes wero merged with the regular 
teacher training colleges in 1954. 

All these efforts have produced positive results, 
and the gap between school attendance rates in 
villages and in the cities is not nearly as wide as 
is the case in most Middle Eastern countries. This 
applies even to education of girls. In the school 
year 1971-4. for instance, the proportion of girls 
in state elementary schools in the cities was 46%. 
while in the villages the percentage was only 3-7% 
lower. National schooling rates for children between 
the ages of seven and twelve, who are obliged to go 
to school according to the compulsory education law, 
were 90% already in 1672-3, again a much higher 
rate than in most countries of the region. The school 
attendance rates hav* been on the rise in all educa¬ 
tional levels. Consequently, literacy rates rose from 
19.2% in 1935 (29.3% for men and 9.8% for women) 
up to 54.67% m *970 (69% for men and 40% for 
women). The progress in the education of women 
is especially impressive. Coeducation has been a prin¬ 
ciple in Turkish education since 1927; only when 
there are special circumstances or professional 
needs are separate schools for girls established. 

The basic structure of the Turkish educational 
ladder is 5-3*3, i.c. primary school ( ilkokul ) of five 
grades (ages 7*11) followed by a junior high school 
or 'middle school'* [oriaokul) of three grades (ages 
12-14) and leading to the secondary or high school, 
lycte (Use) of three grades (ages 15*17) or a vocational 
or a trade school. The ilkokul and the ortaokul 
comprise the two stages of the '•basic education" 
[Umtl At the oita level, the student may al¬ 

ready start at a teacher training school, which 
continues four more years at the secondary level. 
Other courses which Iasi four years after the orta¬ 
okul , that is up to the twelfth grade, are the tmam- 
katip ohullan and technicians' schools. In addition 
to regular schools, there are evening schools for 
working youth. Special mention should be made of 
the state schools which teach in foreign languages. 
These institutions teach the "national" subjects in 
Turkish, but the language of instruction of all other 
subjects is English, French or (iermau, according to 
the particular school. 

Despite the impressive achievements, education 
in Turkey has yet to overcome many serious diffi¬ 
culties. Teachers' status and salaries are quite low. 
There is considerable shortage of teachers, since 
the tenclicr training schools at the secondary and 
university level do not keep up with the rapid 
growth of the student population. In 1972-3 the 
teacher: student ratio was 1:33 in the state primary 
schools, in the state oriaokul 1:43 and in the fisc 
1:39.7. Another structural weakness of the educa¬ 
tional system is the small proportion of students 
in vocational and trade schools at the secondary 
level, which is well beneath 20% of the secondary 
school student population. One result of this is that 
each year, increasing numbers of the lisa graduates 
cannot be admitted to the universities and other 
higher institutes of learning for Jack of space, al¬ 
though the higher educational system is also ex¬ 
panding very quickly. 


ii. Egypt 

I Educational development under Muhammad ’Ali. — 

I The foundations of modern education in Egypt 
| were laid by Muhammad ‘AH Pasha, the virtually 
I independent viceroy of Egypt from 1805 until 1848. 

’ His ambitions were personal and dynastic, yet he was 
aware that if he was to establish a powerful state, 
he had to build a modern, European-style army and 
an efficient administration and economy. This he 
could accomplish only with Western methods and 
advice, since education and learning in Egypt, even 
* more than in the centre of the Ottoman Empire, 
were wholly traditional and were confined to reli¬ 
gious instruction at the kuttdbs and the ttuuirasas, 
the most important one being al-Azhar (tf.v.J. So 
1 it happened that although Muhammad ‘All had little 
j interest in raising the educational standards of the 
F.gyptian people, his dynamic reign made Egypt 
1 the forerunner of modern education in the Arab¬ 
speaking world, and a model for the Ottoman 
Empire, of which Egypt was nominally only an 
outlying province. 

After having destroyed the Maraluks [9.1/.] in 
1811, Muhammad ‘All set out to establish the Nifam 
j diadul , his new army. For this purpose he started to 
' send student missions to Europe to study various 
1 technical subjects, and on the other hand began to 
found new state schools, bypassing the traditional 
system of education. France and Frenchmen en- 
I joyed a predominant influence in the modernisation 
of Egyptian education, at least until the British 
occupation in 1S82 Therefore it is of interest to note 
that the first student missions, in 1809 and 1819, 
were sent to Italy (to Leghorn, Milan, Florence and 
I Rome) in order to study military science, ship¬ 
building, printing and engineering. The foreign 
language which was taught in the first state school 
established by Muhammad c Ali was Italian. Since 
about 1820, however, Italian influence was replaced 
by the French, and a group of French experts and 
' educators gained central positions in Mubammad 
‘Air* bureaucracy. The best-known of these was 
Colonel Sfcve, who as a convert to Islam became 
known as Sulaym&n Pasha. S*ve organised the new 
anuy and the military schools. Indeed, the next 
missions were sent, mainly though not exclusively, 
to France. Thus the first large mission went to 
Paris in 1826. with the famous educator and writer 
Shaykh Rita‘a RAfi« al-fahtawl as its imdw 
and preacher. This mission included other members 
who later rose to prominence in the educational 
and administrative service oi the Padja. By the mid- 
1830s the first Egyptian graduates of the student 
missions were teaching in Egypt at the professional 
school and replacing the European teachers and in¬ 
structors. 

In 18x6 Mubammad ‘All opened a school in the 
Citadel of Cairo where some 80 students began to 
study military subjects, arithmetic and Italian. Four 
years later the school was moved to AswSn. It is 
significant that tin: students were sons of MumWks 
| and other boys of Circassian, Turkish, Albanian 
j and Armenian origin, who were believed to be supe¬ 
rior in martial qualities to the native, Arabic-speaking 
Egyptians. Turkish was the language of instruction. 

The beginning of secondary education was also 
j connected with the army. Since the kutuib schools 
could not prepare students for the higner schools, 
a preparatory { ladihixi ) school was established in 
1825 at Ka?r al- c Ayni with 500 students between 6 
1 and 12 years of age. By 1833 the school had t,200stu¬ 
dents. The discipline and organisation at the prepar- 
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atory school, as indeed in the whole of Muhammad 
‘AH’s educational system, were military. The students 
were trained to join the naval, infantry, cavalry 
and engineering schools which were opened in the 
1820s and the 1830s. 

The first important institute of higher learning 
in Egypt was the Medical School, opened in 1827 
at the hospital of AbO Za‘bal, its director for the 
next 22 years was Clot Bey, another Frenchman, 
who was in charge of public health and medicine in 
Egypt. It was again typical that although the Medi¬ 
cal School was mainly intended to serve the army, its 
students were native Egyptians, who had studied at 
al-Azhar, unlike the student* of the military school* 
properly speaking. Other schools of civilian charac¬ 
ter were opened in 1829—the School of Agriculture, 
the School of Pharmaceutics and the Veterinary 
School. All these schools fell within the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Army, dirran al-djihddtyya, 
but already in 1826 a Commission d'Instruction, a 
consultative body for the new schools was set up 
within the dhndn al-djihddiyya. 

The 18305 were the zenith of Muhammad ‘AlPs 
career. His army became a huge fighting force which 
won victories and successfully challenged and threat¬ 
ened the Ottoman Empire itself. The growth and 
development of the army further stimulated the 
development of the school system. In that decade, 
the most important schools were founded and pat¬ 
terns for educational organisation and supervision 
were laid down. An impressive number of specialised, 
technical and industrial schools were founded. 
Among them were the short-lived School of Govern¬ 
ment Administration (1834), the Staff College (1836), 
the School of Chemistry (1831), School of Minerals 
(1834) and an industrial workshop (1839). The most 
important ones were undoubtedly the School of 
Engineering, Muhandis-khdnc (1834), and the School 
of Languages and Translation, Madrasai al-alsun 
1 va 'l-targja»M (1833). After a modest and apparently 
unsuccessful attempt to open a school of engineering 
in 1820, the M uhandis-khdnc at Bulak was opened. 
The engineering school, modelled after the £colo 
Polytechoique of Paris, trained engineers and sup¬ 
plied mathematics and science teachers to the 
secondary and higher schools. The School of lan¬ 
guages was founded by al-TahtfwI and directed by 
him for many years. The students spent there five or 
six yean, studying French. Islamic jurisprudence and 
mathematics, among other subjects. This institute 
became an important translation centre, where many 
textbooks were prepared or translated from European 
languages. 

The 1830s were also the period of laying the 
foundations for the modernised primary education. 
Muhammad ‘AH ignored the kuttab schools; he actual¬ 
ly weakened the traditional system by confiscating 
the kyi kf foundations which financed it. From 1833 
*tatc primary schools (mubtadiydn) were opened in 
the capital and the provinces, und within three 
years were over 50 of them. The pupils, who were 
from 7 to i2 years of age, learned besides the usual 
religious instruction secular subjects also such as 
geography and arithmetic. The people were reluctant 
to send their sons into these schools, which they 
rightly regarded as an integral part of Muhammad 
c All's system of recruitment into the army. 

The administration of the sehrols was separated 
from the army, but it took some time to reneh that 
decision. Colonel S*ve was appointed in 1834 a* an 
inspector general of the schools within the dltedn al- 
djihddiyya, but later he had to devote all his time 


to his military duties. In 1830 the Conseit supdricur 
U I'inslruction publique, which in Arabic was in¬ 
accurately known as mofUHs shGtd 'l-makdtib, was 
established. It was a pedagogical body which was 
expected to coordinate the schools and the eUwdn al- 
diihJdiyya. A committee was formed, and it prepared 
a comprehensive scheme for education in Egypt, 
providing for primary schools, two preparatory 
schools (one in Cairo and tlie other in Alexandria) 
and special schools. Finally, in February 1837, a sep¬ 
arate department, independent of the dlwdn al-dji- 
hddiyya, and in charge of the schools, was founded. 
It was called the diwdn al-maddris, the Council of 
Schools, a term which was more correct than the bom¬ 
bastic French term by which the department became 
known, Ministirs de l'instruction publique. It is true, 
however, that the divan al-tnaddris was the core 
of the future Ministry of Education. At first, the 
dhcdn al-maddris suffered from mismanagement, in¬ 
efficiency and intrigues. In addition to its pedago¬ 
gical functions, it was charged with construction (for 
a time it was called the Council of Schools and Con¬ 
struction) and with the publication of the Official 
Gazette [al-Wak&H 1 al-Mifriyya). Initially, the 
dUtdn al-mad&ris was divided into three sections: 
Arabic, Turkish and engineering. The Delta Barrage 
and the engineering services were also attached to the 
iitrdn on account of their dependence on the Mu- 
Handis-hh&nc. 

The setback to Muhammad ‘All's imperialistic 
ambitions by the Treaty of London in 1840 dras¬ 
tically curtailed the extent of the Egyptian army and 
caused the breakdown of the school system in the 
1840s In 1841, only 5 state primary schools remained. 
The special schools were affected too. The student 
missions abroad continued, however, and in 1844 a 
large mission which included several princes (and was 
called thereafter ba'that al-awjjdl) was sent to France. 
In 1847, toward the end of Muhammad ‘All's reign, n 
programme to establish popular elementary schools, 
or reformed kuttdbs, called mttkiHb al-milln (in 
contradiction from the government primary schools, 
the mubtadiydn), was brought forward. It is probable 
that IbrAhlm Pasha, Muhammad ‘All’s son and 
successor, took an interest in the project, but his 
reign was too short to accomplish much and the 
reform* in the elementary education bnd to wait 
until the accession of Ismi*!!. 

Education under 'Abbas l [**49'54) oiul Sa e id 
[1*54-63) — Educational development suffered a 
serious slowdown during the reigns of ‘Abbas I and 
Sa'Id. Although ‘Abbas was no more interested than 
Muhammad ‘AH in educating the Egyptian people, 
the training of army officers and bureaucrats con¬ 
tinued on a modest scale. ‘Abbas sent some 4o stu¬ 
dents abroad, this time mainly to central Europe. 
‘Abbas exited al-TahblwI to KjjartOni to organise 
an Egyptian school there. On the other hand, he 
favoured and promoted ‘All MubSrak ff.tr.], an able 
administrator, reformer, and writer, who was to 
become a key figure in the development of education 
in the next three decades. ‘Abbas weakened the 
Council of Schools and the educational system in 
general, but he was interested in the army and found¬ 
ed in 1849 the <Hite military school, al-Madras a af- 
fiarbiyya al-mafuUa. Of the special schools, only 
the medical school and the school of engineering 
remained. 

It is generally agreed that S*» e kV» educational 
policy was erratic, and that he aimed at reversing 
hK predecessor’s decisions. Upon liis accession to 
the vice-regal throne, he abolished the diredn al - 
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maJiiru and closed down all the schools within 
its jurisdiction. Shavkh al-fahtAwT was recalled 
from the Sudan, whereas ‘All Mubarak was sent by 
the ruler to the Crimean War. Egyptian students 
were seat to France again. Sard’s short reign was 
favourable to the development of foreign and mis¬ 
sionary schools; by the end of his reign their number 
reached approximately 00. 

The period of UmtiHl ( 1863-79) — During Ismael’s 
reign, educational activity was vigorously renewed 
under the able direction of the European-educated 
administrators Ibrahim Adharn and ‘Ali Pasha 
MubArak. For the first time, education in Egypt 
was becoming ••public" in tbe true sense of the word, 
not limited to the task of training experts and techni¬ 
cians for the army and the state machinery. Cnlike 
Muhammad ‘AH, Isma e II made the kuttdbs the basis 
of tbe elementary education, and the &•*$/ funds 
were used to finance them. Immediately after assum- 
ming power in 1863. lsma ‘11 reactivated the Council 
of Schools (dlvSn ul-tnadaris ) which became in 1875 
the Ministry of Public Instruction {Nafar at al-motarif 
al J umumiyya), with c Ali Mubarak as Minister. 
15014*11 gave full support throughout his reign to 
the initiative of Mubarak and other progressive 
educators. In November 1867 ‘AH Mubarak presented 
a document which he had prepared with a committee 
of administrators and notables. This was the Rasiiab 
Regulation of 1284, Id*that Radiab ;which aimed at pro¬ 
moting elementary education by establishing provin¬ 
cial primary schools, which would be under govern¬ 
ment inspection and would be financed by wafcf 
and private contributions. The new regulations 
provided for the first time for a sort of pedagogical 
supervision of teachers. The curriculum of the ele¬ 
mentary schools was to be somewhat modernised. 
Of course, many reforms remained on paper only 
for a long time to come, but scores of elementary 
schools were nevertheless opened and the principle 
of state control over all elementary schools was 
established. Mubarak also put au end to the confusion 
between civil and military schools and confined 
the authority of the diwin at -me dir is to civilian 
schools, freeing them from their military character. 
The provisions of the la y ibot Radjab were comple¬ 
mented by the regulations set down in 1880 by a 
committee, known as the Mmis^n, which provided 
for three types of schools depending ou the sire ol 
the community; villages, provincial towns and cities. 
Provincial authorities were empowered to collect 
contributions and fees from well-to-do parents 
and to use waft/s to finance schools. 

lsoicfiTs reign should be credited with introducing 
education of girls and teacher training. The only 
kind of female education before Isma*!! was the 
School of Midwifery which was founded in 1832. 
This school recruited its first students from among 
Sudanese and Ethiopian Negro girls, Egyptian girls 
being considered too delicate for that kind of work. 
The first school for girls, al-Madtasa al-Suyufiyya, 
was opened in 1873. In the following year it had 
400 students, who studied general subjects as well 
as sewing and weaving. 

The first teacher training school, called Dir al - 
c L'lum, the House of Sciences, was founded in 1872. 
It had already started in xB/s as a programme of 
public lectures for students recruited from al-Azhar 
to prepare them to become teachers. In the next year, 
it was organised as a regular teacher training college, 
where students studied religious and secular subjects. 

The period witnessed the reopening of several 
higher institutions of learning which had been closed 


down by ‘Abbas or Sa‘id and the foundation of 
| new ones. Thus the School of Languages founded 
in 1835 but closed down in 1850 was reopened in 
| 1868 under the name the School of Administration 
, and Languages and later became the first secular 
j law school in Egypt. 

In the 1860s, a number of trade and vocational 
schools were opened Schools of land surveying, 
accounting, archaeology and hieroglyphics were 
opened in the 1870s, together with preparatory 
schools. In 1872 the first reforms were introduced at 
al-Athar. The missions continued and 17 3 students 
were sent, mainly to France. In Ism&Ws time there 
was a tenfold increase in budget expenditure for 
schools. Owing to IsniA'U's "open door" policy 
toward F.uiopcans, Ins period was also oac of un¬ 
precedented boom for the schools of foreigners, 
missionaries and local religious minorities. About 
130 new schools were opened with 9.000 students. 

Beside the activities of the government, there 
were private societies and groups which worked for 
the promotion of education, such as the Society of 
Knowledge (djaM^vyaJ al-ma*dr\/) formed in 1868, 
and the Islamic Philanthropic Society {al-djamSyya 
al-khaynyya at-islimiyya ) which was founded in 
I 1878 by the journalist-orator ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim for 
opening community schools, in order to counter¬ 
balance the influence of the missionary schools. Al- 
Nadlm accomplished little, however, because of his 
involvement in the ‘Urabl revolt. 

Education under the British occupation — Alter 
the military occupation of Egypt in 1882, the 
British controlled the entire state machinery, in¬ 
cluding the Ministry of Education. Educational 
policy was perhaps the most criticised aspect of 
the British rule, since it was highly restrictive and 
conservative, due to financial aud political con¬ 
siderations. Lord Croiner, who ruled Egypt from 1883 
to 1907, considered the financial recovery of the 
country as his most urgent goal and spent less than 
x% of the budget ou education. Previously, almost 
all the schools were free; now students had to pay 
tuition fees. This made even the primary education, 
and certainly the secondary and higher education, 
Mitist in nature. The British made some efforts to 
improve the huttabt, turning them in 1916 into ele¬ 
mentary [otcvaiiyya) schools, where nothing but reli¬ 
gion and the three Rs were taught. The British in¬ 
tentionally hampered the development of secondary 
and higher education. They regarded the educational 
system as a means of training a limited number of 
Egyptian clerks who were to oerve in the lower and 
middle levels of the bureaucracy, and were expected 
to carry out the instructions of the British policy¬ 
makers. Cromer conceived higher education as unde¬ 
sirable, since it might lead to political agitation. 
Therefore the University was opened only in 1908 as 
a private institution and did not become a state uni¬ 
versity until 1925, three years after Egypt's formal 
independence. 

Douglas Dunlop, a Scotsman who administered 
Egyptian education under Cromer, did it in a rigid, 
centralistic and unimaginative manner. Strict 
discipline was imposed both on teachers and pupils. 
All studies continued to be geared to passing exam¬ 
inations. English was made the language of instruc¬ 
tion in history, geography and the natural sciences. 
Learning by rote continued to be the main method of 
study. During the British occupation, Egyptian stu¬ 
dents were sent to study in England only. Whereas 
before the occupation students travelled to Europe to 
study mainly technical and industrial subjects, they 
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now studied humanities and (he law. This was in 
accord with the British policy to keep Egypt an agri¬ 
cultural, not an industrial country. 

Many of the higher institutes of learning were 
closed down, but a few new ones were opened, such 
as the School of Police and Administration in 1896, 
a Veterinary School in 1901, a teacher training col¬ 
lege for women in Z900, another one for men in 1004 
and a College of Commerce in 19J x. 

As a gesture to ease nationalist resentments, 
Sa c d Zaghiul [fx.l, the future nationalist leader ! 
and founder of the Wafd party, was appointed 
Minister of Education in 1906. He enhanced the 
status of the Arabic language in the school system 
and exempted many poor children from paying I 
tuition fees. 

It is not surprising that the balance-sheet of 
British educational policy was poor The illiteracy 
rate barely changed from 1882 (91.7 per cent) to 
1917 (91.3 per cent). In 1914, 230,000 students 
were enrolled in the kvttabs and only 14,000 in the 
primary schools. High schools of various kinds 
enrolled some xo.ooo students. The number of stu¬ 
dents in foreign and private schools exceeded by far 
those enrolled in government schools. There was 
progress in the education of girls, but the majority 
of them were in private schools. 

Education under the Monarchy — Although 

Egypt did not gain full sovereignty in 1922, control 
of internal affairs, including education, passed into 
Egyptian hands. During the next three decades, 
the educational system improved but did not free 
itself as yet from negative aspects of the pre-British 
and British Inheritance, and further suffered from 
newly-acquired weakness. The Egyptian school 
system under the monarchy did not reduce illiteracy 
substantially, and in 1952 it stood at about 80 per 
cent, and was particularly high in rural areas and 
among women. 

Article 19 of the 1923 constitution guaranteed 
compulsory and free elementary education; the 
compulsory education law, passed in 1923, provided 
for elementary schools of six years, later reduced 
to five. In 1923 the Ministry of Education planned to 
universalize elementary education within 23 years. 
Although quantitative progress was achieved, with 
student enrolment rising from 809,000 in 1930 to 
1,3x0,000 in 1930, the goal of bringing all children 
aged six to twelve to school has not yet been reached 
even by 1981, when only' about three-quarters of the 
children of compulsory education age were in school. 

The Egyptian elementary school system was 
fragmented into several types of schools, a fact which 
was detrimental to the function of nation-building, 
and it did not provide equality of opportunity. In 
the school year 1923-6, elementary schools (maddris 
atpuahyya ) were opened to offer tree education ac¬ 
cording to the 1925 law These schools gave a six-year 
course (shortened to five years in 1930) and worked 
usually on a half-day, two-shift basis. The primary 
schools (tttaddtis ibtidd'iyya) charged fees. They had 
better physical facilities than the elementary schools 
and their teachers were better trained. Perhaps the 
most important difference between the two types of 
schools was that the curriculum of the primary schools 
alone included a foreign language (usually English), 
thus making it possible for the pupil* to continue 
their studies to secondary and higher education, while 
the elementary schools were terminal. In 1943 another 
kind of school was added—the rural elementary 
school (madrosa aunvaliyya ri/iyya), and special 
teacher training colleges were opened for them. 


Beside the public schools, al-Azhar provided religious 
education at the elementary, secondary and higher 
level. Finally, there were the private and foreign 
schools, both religious and lay. In 1942-3 more than 
25% of the elementary school pupils and more 
than 50% of secondary school pupils were in private 
and foreign schools. Their role was particularly 
important in the education of girls. The foreign 
schools were accused of educating their students 
in languages and cultures alien to Egypt. Private 
schools were sometimes accused of being more in¬ 
terested in financial profits than in the education 
of their students. In 1933 and in 1940 laws were 
passed which imposed stricter supervision of the 
state over the foreign schools. These schools were 
instructed to teach Arabic language and the religion 
of Islam to their Muslim pupils. After the 1936 
Sue2 crisis, all foreigu schools were either closed 
down or nationalised. The relative importance 
of the private schools had been declining since tui¬ 
tion fees were abolished in the primary schools in 
1943 and in the secondary schools in 1951. 

It should be noted that the fragmented and 
deficient nature of the Egyptian school system was 
criticised by leading educators and administrators 
such as TfdiA Husavn ami IsmiTJ al-KabMnl in 
Egypt and Sati* al-Hujr! in *lrftk, and some steps 
were taken to make the system more just and less 
divisive aud to make educational opportunities 
more accessible to all social classes. The abolition 
1 of tuition fees has been mentioned. In 1938 the 
teaching of English was postponed from the first 
to the second grade in primary' schools to enable 
more children to transfer from elementary to primary 
schools. Again in 1944, English lessons began only 
in the third grade. In 1951 a law was passed which 
aimed at creating a unified elementary school 
system of six grades. This was given effect, however, 
only after the 1952 revolution. 

The secondary and higher levols of education 
developed more quickly than the elementary schools. 
The number of students in the secondary schools in¬ 
creased from 2,500 in 1913 to 15,000 in 1933 to 
122,000 in X951. This growth created pressures on the 
I university and also created the problem of many un¬ 
employed graduates. The familiar weaknesses of the 
secondary education, such as rote learning and over¬ 
emphasis on examinations, were not cured. Secondary 
and higher education were regarded mainly as a means 
to enter government service. It is not therefore 
surprising that vocational and technical education 
were neglected and that their prestige was low. 

I Higher education also developed and was modern¬ 
ised to some extent. In 1942 the FSrQk I University 
(renamed in 1952 the University of Alexandria) 
was constituted. The Ddr al^Uldm, the old institute 
which trained Arabic language teachers, became in 
1945-6 a part of the Fu’id I University (since 1952 
Cairo University). After earlier efforts to reform al- 
Azhar (1911), further steps were taken in 1936 in the 
same direction. 

Educational administration in Egypt, as indeed 
in all the Middle Eastern states, was highly cen¬ 
tralised, despite some efforts at decentralisation, 
especially after 1938, when the country was divided 
into educational zones. The Ministry of the Interior 
conducted the elementary schools of the provinces. 
As in Turkey, a Supreme Education Council meets 
periodically to discuss broad educational policy. 

Developments since the 1952 Revolution — Even 
the most critical review of the educational policies 
I of the post-1952 regime would admit that the main 
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weaknesses ol the school system have been approach¬ 
ed correctly and positively, although the good in¬ 
tentions have not always been realised in the desired 
time and maimer. 

The new regime succeeded in establishing a 
national, united and integrative school system. The j 
basic laws concerning school reform were promul¬ 
gated in the 1950s. Law no. 2 to of 1953 provided 1 
lor a unified elementary school ol six years and a | 
preparatory school ol four years, later reduced to 1 
three years. Law no. 213 ol 1956 established free 
tuition in all public educatiou below the university ' 
level (tuition lees in the universities were abolished ! 
in 1963), and also abolished the examinations as a , 
means for proceeding from one grade to another. 
Law no. 55 of 1957 established the preparatory 
school as an independent element of the cycle. Law 
no. 160 of 1958 abolished all foreign schools as such 
and turned them into private Egyptian schools. 

After some experimenting and changes in the 
1950s, an educational ladder of 6-3-3 emerged; 
An elementary school (wadrasa ibtida'iyya) of six 
years, for the ages six to twelve, followed by a pre- | 
paratory school I'Jddiyya) of three years, 

and a secondary school ( madrasa (kdnavriyya) of three 
years. According to the new curriculum, the teaching 
of a foreign language was postponed to the prepara¬ 
tory school. 

The quantitative development has been fairly 
rapid. In the school year 1973*4 there were about 4 
million pupils in the elementary schools, 2.6 times 
more than in 1952. The preparatory schools had a 1 
million students, three times more than in 1952; Ihe 
secondary schools had 670,000, an increase ol three 
times; and 334.000 students were enrolled in higher 
education, an increase of six times for the same 
period. Owing to the improvement in the implemen¬ 
tation of the compulsory education law, illiteracy , 
rate in Egypt has been declining, though not dramnt- j 
ically, from 80% in 1952, to 70.5% in 1960 and | 
56.5% in 1976. A decision to extend compulsory’ ( 
education to the preparatory school age group has 
been reached, but has uot yet been put into practice. ' 

The most important change in Egypt's school 
system has been the structural transformation of se¬ 
condary education from an overwhelming general or 
academic education towards technical and vocational : 
training. While all the Middle Eastern states are 
aware of the need to slow down the growth of general 
secondary education and to train technically skilled 
manpower, only Egypt has been able actually to 
realise that ideal. In 1952 only 15% of the secondary j 
school students were enrolled in technical and 
vocational training. By 1971 the rate reached 52% 
and has risen to 55% in the early 1980s. Still, 
technical aud vocational education in Egypt has < 
serious problems of quality and status. In the general 
secondary education, about two-thirds of the 
students are in the science stream and only one-third 
in the literary stream, reversing the situation in 
the pre-revolutionary period. 

Egypt has a well-developed system of teacher 
training for all levels, and all schools will be supplied 
with qualified teachers in the forseeable future. 

In some subjects (such as the social sciences) there 
is already a surplus of teachers, while in others there 
is a deficit, mainly in modem languages and technical 
training. Nevertheless, tens of thousands of Egyptian 
teachers work temporarily or permanently in Arab 
and African countries. 

Despite the fact that the majority of the secondary 
school students are channelled to the vocational j 
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streams for boys and girls, the pressures ori the 
universities are growing rapidly. The universities 
are becoming increasingly overcrowded and under¬ 
stuffed. and suffer from insufficient space, libraries 
and teachers. In order to administer the admittance 
of secondary school graduates to higher education, 
all applications are processed centrally through 
a "coordination bureau", which distributes students 
into the various faculties according to their grades 
and their preferences. The figures of the academic 
year 1979-80 are typical: 227,500 students sat for 
the final secondary school examinations and 133,000 
passed. From these, some 80,000 were admitted to the 
universities, and the other 53,000 proceeded their 
studies in the various institutes for higher learning. 

During the 1970s, considerable efforts at the 
decentralisation of higher education were made. 
The universities were granted a measure of indepen¬ 
dence. Many regional universities were established, 
some of them new, others as branches of existing 
universities. 

Between 1961 aud 1976 Egypt had, in addition 
to the Ministry of Education, a Ministry of Higher 
Education in charge of the universities, higher in¬ 
stitutes, student missions and the like. In 1976 it 
was announced that the Ministry of Higher Education 
would be abolished and its responsibilities would 
return to the Ministry of Education. It should be 
pointed out that the Higher Council for the Univer¬ 
sities, a body which lays down the national policy 
concerning the universities, has wide powers, and 
many have rendered the Ministry of Higher Educa¬ 
tion redundant. 

ni. The Arab States of the Middle East 

There are marked similarities in the development 
and the problems of the educational systems of 
the successor states of the Ottoman EmpL-e, despite 
local differences. The most important common 
features are the Ottoman heritage, the Arabic lan¬ 
guage and Islam, which is the religion of the over¬ 
whelming majority of the people in the region. The 
traditional Islamic education of the kuthlb was still 
widespread towards the end of the Ottoman period. 
The reforms of the 19th century and the beginning 
of the 20th century had their impact on the Arab 
provinces as well. A few modem government schools 
were opened there, and a small number of their 
graduates continued their studies in the civil and 
military institutes of learning in Istanbul. The 
government schools, however, did not offer education 
to the Arab population at large, but admitted mainly 
children of Turkish army officers and officials, as 
well as children of provincial notables. After the 
Young Turk Revolution, the pace of educational 
reform accelerated in the Arab provinces as well as 
in Turkey. Many new schools were opened in Trifc, 
Syria, Palestine and Libya. The policy of the new 
Ottoman government of making Turkish the medium 
of instruction in the state schools in the Arab prov¬ 
inces clashed with the aspirations o( the Arab nation¬ 
alists, who insisted on the right to teach in Arabic. 
The Arab nationalists' struggle bore some fruit, 
especially in ‘Irik and Palestine. The Ottoman 
authorities agreed, as a concession to Arab sentiment, 
to open some new schools (such as the Arab College 
in Jerusalem) where Arabic was to be the language 
of instruction and to allow the use ot Arabic in the 
lower secondary schools, except in history and ge¬ 
ography lessons. The higher secondary schools, the 
sulfdmyys s, retained their Turkish character in most 
cases. Yet the period of reforming the schools in the 
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Arab provinces in agreement with the Ottoman 
government was short and was stopped by the First 
World War. 

In the interwar period, most of the Arab successor 
states of the Ottoman Empire were subject to Euro¬ 
pean domination in varying degrees. 

Libya was occupied by Italy from rprr until 
1943. During that period, the educational system 
was controlled by the Italians, and I talian became the 
medium of instruction in state schools alter the third 
grade. From 1943 until 1951, when Libya became in¬ 
dependent, the British administered the educational 
system in the Libyan provinces of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica and the French controlled the province of 
Fczzan. 

In Palestine, which became a British mandate, 
the Arab school system was controlled by the 
Department of Education whose director was al¬ 
ways British. There were in the system some Arab 
inspectors and administrators, but they did not make 
the educational policy. The British influence on Arab 
education in Palestine was very strong; the standard 
of English required for the Palestine Matriculation 
examination was high, but as a result led to the 
emergence of an dlite of Palestinians with a high level 
of education and culture. 

Transjordan was also placed under a British 
mandate until 1946, when the state became indepen¬ 
dent. Unlike other Arab states, Transjordan did 
not experience political struggles, and the transition 
from British control to purely Arab administration 
was smooth. Thus the Jordanian educational system 
had all the benefits from British assistance and 
advice without the tensions of other Middle Eastern 
countries. This was possible because of the rudi¬ 
mentary and primitive conditions of the Trans¬ 
jordanian school system at that time. 

‘Irak also was placed under British mandate 
until 1932. and the school system was administered 
by the British after 1925. However, the country 
enjoyed a large extent of independence and developed 
her education in a national spirit, although the school 
system was influenced by British teaching methods. 
In the days of the mandate, a British adviser was 
attached to the Ministry of Education but the office 
was abolished prior to the termination of the man¬ 
date. Leading ‘Iraki educators were influenced by 
British, American and French methods of educa- 1 
tion. 

Under the French mandate following the First 
World War, education in Syria and especially in 
Lebanon underwent an extremely strong French in¬ 
fluence, both in organisation and curriculum. The 
Ministry of Education in Lebanon was established 
in 1928 and replaced the High Commissioner's 
Struct dt J'Jnsiructiott publxquc, but the French 
advisers could still interfere in the policy of the 
Ministry of Education. Only after Syria and Lebanon 
attained their independence, and especially after the 
withdrawal of the French troops in 1946, were they 
able to assume full control over their educational 
systems. In Lebanon, the French character of the 
educational system was retained; the French 
educational ladder was not changed with the termina¬ 
tion of the mandate, and the Lebanese system is 
still outstanding in the area in its close resemblance 
to the French model. Upon the attainment of in¬ 
dependence, important decrees on education were 
issued, the foremost among them being that Arabic 
became a compulsory language; that the teaching 
of national subjects, such as the history of Lebanon 
and the geography of the Middle East, was made 


compulsory; and that schools could choose English 
as a first foreign language instead of French. 

On the other hand, Syria changed the nature 
Of her education as soon as the French left. Under 
the mandate, French advisers had been attached 
to the Ministry of Education, and in Syria too French 
influence was spread by the teaching of French in 
schools and through French private schools. Now all 
traces of French influence were removed from the 
educational system, and the teaching of a foreign 
language was postponed to the intermediary school. 

Upon the establishment of the Arab states after 
tho First World War, their governments showed 
that they were aware of the importance of education 
as a factor in nation-building and as a tool for pro¬ 
gress. It was in the interwar period that illiteracy 
was first faced as a national problem. The first 
reliable educational statistics in the Arab world date 
from that period. 

Whereas the traditional educational system was 
considered a religious and communal matter of no 
concern to the state, now, on the contrary, the 
new nationalist government education was regarded 
as another agency of the state rather than as an 
integral part of community life. This feeling was 
partly justified by the highly centralised nature of 
the Ministries of Education in all the Arab countries. 
The Ministry exercises almost unlimited powers over 
the school system. It determines curricula, acts as a 
publisher of textbooks, administers public examina¬ 
tions, constructs or supervises the construction of 
schools, trains, appoints, transfers, promotes and 
dismisses teachers, and finances all educational ac¬ 
tivities. According to Ottoman education laws, village 
communities were responsible for the construction 
of the school buildings. Nevertheless, the idea of 
municipal initiative, control, or financing of educa¬ 
tion has not yet taken root in the Arab world. 

There is a marked uniformity in the structure 
and organisation of the Ministries of Education 
| in the Arab states. The Minister of F.ducation, who 
is a cabinet member, is assisted by a Director-General. 
The Ministry functions through departments for 
elementary education, secondary education, vocatio¬ 
nal and technical training, teacher training, curric¬ 
ula and textbooks, personnel, statistics, etc. The 
country is divided into education districts, which 
are identical with the administrative division of the 
state. In each district there is a bureau of educa¬ 
tion, which is a miniature copy of the central Ministry 
in the capital. Generally, the regional directors of 
education have little independence; they are charged 
with implementing the decrees issued by the Ministry 
and have to report local problems to the capital. 

Most of the school systems in the area are ad¬ 
ministered by the government. After attaining 
independence, the Arab states started to impose much 
stricter control over the numerous private and foreign 
schools which had been established and flourished 
under the protection of the European powers. Now 
the Ministries of Education demanded that the 
national subjects be taught at the private schools in 
.Arabic and by citizens of the host country. The closer 
inspection of the private schools and progress in the 
implementation of the free and compulsory education 
caused the proportion of pupils in private and for¬ 
eign institutions to decline, especially in the primary 
stage. Even in Lebanon, the only country in the 
Middle East whore private education is more im¬ 
portant thar. state education, the weight of state 
education has been growing. Under the French 
mandate, a state elementary school system emerged; 
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it served mainly the Muslim population, which 
was less attracted t« the private Christian institu¬ 
tions. A state systom of public secondary school* 
started to develop after 1949. Total arabisation of 
the school system was emphasised a* an expression 
of natioual sovereignty. Nevertheless, minorities 
were allowed to use their language in their schools, 
as demonstrated by the ‘Jratfl Local Languages 
Law of 193x which provided for the use of Kurdish 
and Turkish as the medium of instruction, with 
Arabic as a second language, in the regions where 
these minorities constitute a majority. 

The need to train teachers was one of the most 
urgent tasks facing the Ministries of Kdueation. 
The teachers in the state schools are government em¬ 
ployees. Since they are chronically underpaid and 
their opportunities of promotion are limited, the 
teaching profession below the university level does 
not attract the best men and women, and the social 
status of the teachers is lower than it was in past 
generations. Until the 1950s there were multiple ways 
and levels in which teachers wore trained in the 
Arab world, ranging from courses lower than the sec¬ 
ondary school up to two years above the secondary 
school. In recent years, with the tendency to stand¬ 
ardise the educational levels and methods in the 
Arab world, the most common teacher training college 
begins after graduation from the preparatory or 
intermediate school and lasts four or five years. In 
recent years, with the rapid growth of higher educa¬ 
tion, the training of teachers for secondary schools is 
entrusted to the university schools and faculties of 
education. In the interwar period, all the Arab coun¬ 
tries suffered from shortage of trained teachers; 
only Egypt and ‘Irak came near to self-sufficiency. 
Recently, this situation has improved considerably, 
but there is still a shortage of teachers for certain 
subjects (mostly foreign languages, the sciences and 
technical training). Generally, the teacher shortage 
worsens as one goes higher up the educational ladder. 

The most formidable problem with which the ! 
education authorities have had to cope has been the 1 
widespread illiteracy, which reached 80-90% of the 
population in most countries of the region in the 
interwar period. Since adult literacy campaigns have 
not been efficient in the middle Cast, the main 
burden was placed on the elementary schools. 
Generally speaking, the principle of free elementary 
education was accepted throughout the Arab world 
at an early stage. Yet the idea of legislating for 
compulsory school attendance has been put forward 
only in the last three decades and has by no means 
been universally accepted. Lebanon, which is one 
of the most advanced countries in the region educa¬ 
tionally, has no compulsory education law. In several 
educational laws, references to compulsory education 
are qualified. Compulsion has applied to those 
areas where facilities existed (for example, the Trans¬ 
jordanian education regulation of 1939 and the ‘Iraki 
Education Law of 1940). 

In the mid-*940s, the proportion of children who 
were in school from the elementary school age group 
was still limited. Lebanon had the highest attendance 
rate of 72.7 %, followed by Palestine (Arab education 
only) 31.6%, Egypt 47 - 4 %. Syria 39 - 4 %. Trans¬ 
jordan 28.0% and *Irdk 20.0%. Since that time, 
the primary school attendance rates have been im¬ 
proving constantly, iu spite of the rapid population 
growth in the Middle East, which ranges between 
2.5 % to over 3 % annually. According to a survey 
of all the Arab states (including North Africa) 
conducted in 1969-70,60% of the children in primarj 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. V 


school age (between six to twelve years of age in 
most countries) were in school. That rate increased 
to 69% in 1974-5. By ro8i, too% attendance rates 
at the elementary stage (or, in fact, more than 100% 
in some countries, due to numerous over-age students) 
have been reached in Jordan, Lebanon and some of 
the Gulf states, and the rates are rising everywhere. 

Jordan and Kuwayt have already extended by 
legislation the compulsory education stage to apply 
also to the intermediate school. Other countries, in¬ 
cluding Egypt, are contemplating doing the same, but 
will probably do it officially only after reaching 
lull or nearly full attendance rates at the elementary 
stage. 

Again, the difficulties in bringing all children 
to school ere similar in the Arab countries, although 
their severity varies from one country to another. 
It is difficult to provide education for bedouin 
tribes or for small and remote villages. The realisa¬ 
tion of the importance of education was not universal 
a few decades ago. Parents have been reluctant 
to send their daughters to school, especially after 
puberty, as they regarded this as contrary to tradi¬ 
tional morality. Until today, the illiteracy rate 
among women is higher than among men and the 
percentage of girls who attend school is lower than 
that among boys; this is particularly true in the 
countryside. Many parents refrain from letting their 
children go to school because they need their help in 
the field, the workshop or at home. This tendency has 
been strengthened by a widespread feeling that the 
curricula taught at school are unsatisfactory and 
irrelevant to the needs of the community. Besides, 
there are not enough qualified teachers. Another prob¬ 
lem is a severe shortage of classrooms, and many 
classes are lodged in rented rooms. Schools often 
operate in two or even three daily shifts because of 
scarcity of space. Many children do not enter school 
at all, and many pupils fail to graduate. Children who 
leave school after a few years relapse into functional 
! illiteracy. Of course, some of the shortcomings 
were in the past caused by lack of funds. This factor 
has been fundamentally clianged in those countries of 
ihe region which have large incomes from oil, although 
it has made its notable impact on education only re¬ 
cently. Yet, generally, some of the above-mentioned 
difficulties have been alleviated recently, and edu¬ 
cation in the Arab world has been making a qualita¬ 
tive as well as a quantitative progress. The begin¬ 
nings of systematic planning of national education 
by the Arab states, including five-year-plans, be¬ 
long to the 1960s, and have helped to clarify the 
problems and to approach them more efficiently. 

Although demand for secondary education has 
been, growing rapidly, the elementary school is 
still terminal for some 70 - 73 % of the pupils hi the 
Arab world. The promotion from the elementary to 
the secondary (or intermediate) stago is determined 
by passing external examinations, except in the few 
countries which have made the intermediate stage 
compulsory. In the intcrwar period, access to second¬ 
ary education was extremely limited. Usually, there 
were no secondary schools outside the towns, and 
although there were dormitories attached to a few 
schools in the cities, the vast majority of die popu- 
i lation which was rural was deprived of post-primary 
1 education. Besides, tuition fees were a serious barrier 
for poor students, although there were some exemp¬ 
tions on the basis of good grades or financial need. 
By 1950, tuition fees in the state secondary schools 
had been abolished throughout the Middle East, 
and in the 19605 the universities, too, became free 
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of charge. The popularity of secondary education 
should be partly ascribed to the fact that it is ! 
considered a gateway to higher education and then 
to a government post. Another motivation for study 
in a secondary school was exemption from military 
service or the possibility of service under favourable 
conditions in some countries. 

The weaknesses of the secondary education are 
well-known, and are in fact an inheritance from 
the pre-modern period: the overemphasis on rote lear¬ 
ning, discipline, examinations, the heavy load of 
subjects to be taught and frontal lessons. Most of the 
secondary schools in the region are not equipped with I 
sufficient libraries, laboratories and playgrounds. | 
Secondary education has been overwhelmingly , 
academic; vocational and technical education have 
been neglected or eveii looked upon with disdain. 

In the recent two decades, official attitudes toward 
vocational and technical education have been 
changing, but among the Arab states of the Middle 
hast, only Egypt has accomplished a structural 
change in secondary education by channelling over 
half of the students into technical and vocational 
schools. 

In the lirst decades of their independence, the 
educational ladders in the Middle East differed 
widely from one Arab state to another. The school 
system was influenced both by the elements inherited 
from the Ottoman Empire, which on their part had 
been shaped by the French model, and by the example 
of the European mandatory powers. Since the end of 
the Second World War, the Arab educational systems 
have been drawing closer to each other, and efforts 
have been made to coordinate the curricula, the l 
organisation, and the terminology of the educational . 
systems. Egypt has been the object of emulation 
and has set the example for many reforms, owing | 
to her central position in the Arab world and culture. 
Thus today the educational ladder of 6*3-3 is the | 
roost common pattern in the Arab world, although 
there have been other variations, such as the Lebanese 
pattern, Kuwayt (4-4-4), and ‘Irak (6-3-2). There are 
also differences in the curricula, mainly in the teach¬ 
ing of foreign languages and religious instruction. 
There is a tendency to postpone the teaching of 
the foreign language to the intermediate school. 
Yet in Lebanon, Jordan, ‘Irik and South Yemen, 1 
it is taught in the primary school. Sa'udI Arabia 
and Sudan devote more hours to the teaching of 
Islam than other Arab states. 

Occasionally, conferences are held to discuss and 
coordinate educational and cultural policies ot the 
Arab countries. Thus in 1947 a convention was held 
in Lebanon to coordinate methods of teaching 
Arabic, in 1957 the important Agreement of Arab 
Cultural Unity was signed by Egypt, Syria and Jor- 
dan, and was joined a year later by c IrSk. The agree¬ 
ment called for coordination of the school systems 
from all the cultural, pedagogical and organisational 
aspects. Over the years, various inter-Arab conferen¬ 
ces and conventions have been held which have dealt 
with the teaching of civics, textbooks, examination, 
educational planning, the teaching of the sciences, 
illiteracy, etc. 

Bibliography: The bibliography on the history ! 
of education in the Ottoman Empire and its 
successor states is vast and of greatly varying 
quality; it is accordingly impossible to try to 
give anything resembling an exhaustive list. The 
best sources for the current educational develop¬ 
ments in the area are the official reports and publi¬ 
cations of the Ministries of Education and reports 


and studies prepared by UNESCO and by other 
regional and international organisations. 

For the Ottoman Empire and the 
Turkish republic: O. Ergin, TUrktye maarif 
iarihi, 5 vols., Istanbul 1939 * 43 , 1977 (essential 
work, sometimes uncritical); N. Ayas, Turkiyc 
Cumhuriyeti milli egilitni: kuruflar vt tarihfeler 
Ankara 1948; B. Lewis, The emergence of modern 
Turkey, London rg 6 i (a basic work); R. H. Davi¬ 
son. Reform in the Ottoman Empire, 1856-1876, 
Princeton 19&3 (fundamental work); F. K. Unat, 
TUrkiyc e$ilim sisteminin gelifnusinc tariht bir 
bukii, Ankara 1964 (useful); N. Berkes, The develop¬ 
ment of secularism in Turkey, Montreal 1964; 
A. M. Kazamias, Education and the quest for 
modernity in Turkey, Chicago 1966; t. Ba$goz 
and H. K. Wilson, Educational problems in Turkey 
1020-1940, Bloomington, Indiana 1968; J. S. 
Szyliowicz, Education and modernisation in the 
Middle East, Ithaca, N.Y. 1973; S. J. and E. K. 
Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and modern 
Turkey, ii, Cambridge 1977. 

For Egypt: V. E. Dor Bey, I.'instruction pu- 
| bltque en Egypt. Paris 1672; Y. Artin, Consideration 
stir rinstruction publique en Egypic, Cairo 1894; 
Russel Gait, The effects of centralization on educa¬ 
tion in modern Egypt, Cairo 1936; A. Boktor, 
School and society in the Valley of the Nile, Cairo 
1936; idem. The development and expansion of 
education in the United Arab Republic, Cairo 1963; 
Abmad c I zz at ‘Abd al-Karim, Ta’rikh al-taHim 
fi *afr Muhammad *Ali, Cairo 1938; idem, Ta*rtkh 
al-taHim fi Miff, 3 vols., Cairo 1945 (fundamental 
works); J. H. Heyworth-Dunne, An introduction 
to the history of education m modern Egypt, London 
1938, repr. 1968 (fundamental work); Jftha Huaayn, 
Mustakbal-al-thakdfa fi Miff, Cairo 1938; l A. F. 
Matar, al-TaHim tea l-muta'allilun Ji Miff, 
Alexandria 1939; Ahmad Nadjlb al-Hilali, Takrir 
‘an if lab al-taHim Jl Miff, Cairo 1943; Abu al- 
Futouh Ahmad Radwan, Old and new fonts in 
Egyptian education, New York T 95 *I H. Ammar, 
Growing up in an Egyptian village, London 1954; 
I al-ICabbani, Dirdsdt fi tan^im al-taHim bi-\1i$r, 
Cairo 1958; B. Dodge, Al-Ashar: a millennium 
of Muslim learning, Washington D.C. 1961; IJ. al- 
Fifel, al-Ta^rikh al-thakafi li H-taHirn fi Mifr, Cairo 
1971 (based on secondary sources but useful); G. 
Hyde, Education in modern Egypt: ideas and 
realities, London 1978 (uncritical); P. J. Vatikiotis, 
The modern history of Egypt, N.Y. 1969, 2nd edn. 
The history of Egypt, London 1980 (contains 
important chapters on education). 

Other Arab countries and education in 
the Arab world generally: G. Antonius, The 
Arab awakening, London 1938; Sip* al-Uu$rl, 
Tatdrir ‘an fidlai al-ma'artf fl S liny a wa'ktirditdt 
li-ifldb*hd, Damascus 1944; K. D. Matthews and 
M. Akrawi, Education in Arab countries of the 
Middle East, Washington D.C. 1949 '. L - Tibawi, 
Arab education in mandatory Palestine, London 
1956; idem, Islamic education—its traditions and 
modernization into the Arab national systems, 
London ca. 1972; UNESCO, Compulsory education 
in the Arab states, Paris 1936; <Abd al RazzSk al- 
HiliH, TaVfg al-taHim fi Writ Ji 7 *akd al- 
‘Uthminl 1638-1917, Baghdad 1939; §Jj. Kaluda, 
Atlas al-taHim fi 'l <ilam al-'Arabi, 1960; C A. c Abd 
al-D&Hm, al-TakfJii al-tarbawl, Beirut 1966; F. I. 
Qubain, Education and science in the Arab world, 
Baltimore 1966; J.-J. Waardenburg, Lcs universi- 
Us dans le mondc arabe aciucl, 2 vols., Paris 1966; 
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Na'Ini Atiyya, Mofalim al-jtkr al-tarbawt fi ‘l-bilad J 
al-'Arabiyya, in F. Sarrut and N. A. Firis, cds.. 
ai-Fihr al-'Arabi fi mi’al ‘aw, Beirut 1967; M. V 
Bashir, Educational development in the Sudan 
1898-1956, Oxford 1969; T. Hanf, Erziehuagstresen 
in Gescllscha/t und Politik dcs Libation , Bielefeld 
ca. 1969; Abd el-Wahab Abd el-Wassie, Education 
in Saudi Arabia, Glasgow 1970; R. Ch. al-Shaykh. 
TafatPiPUt al-ta'lirn fi Libiyd fi 'I-'usur al-haditha, 
Benghazi 1972; G. G. Parker, A study of the 
educational system of the Syrian Arab Republic, 
Washington D.C. 1978; Ahmad al-Tall, Education 
in Jordan, Islamabad 1979. (M. Wister) 

2. Is North Africa 

A. Tunisia. Since 1840, with the foundation 
of the Ccole Poly technique of the Bardo, a trilingual j 
instruction (in Arabic, Freach and Italian) was 
provided, shaping the scientific and technical . 
education of the armies of the Bey, ruler of the | 
Regency of Tunis. But it was above all after 1875 that 
a bilingual and bi-cultural instruction in Arabic and , 
Freucli was available through the founding of the 
$adifc! College fo.v.J. 

With the establishment of the French Protectorate I 
(12 May 1881), public education took *hape with | 
the following features: (1) diversity (at primary 
level, French schools, Franco-Arab ones, modern 
Kur'inic schools and traditional-type ones; at 
secondary level, purely French-type lycees and j 
colleges, institutions or classes giving a bilingual j 
“SidikT education, and traditional Zavtflna educa¬ 
tion); (2) French influence (Arabic was treated . 
as a foreign language, except at the $idikl and some ' 
other institutions, and all references to the Arab- j 
Islamic national heritage excluded, or largely ' 
excluded, from courses given); and (3) a disequili- | 
brium be t ween the sc bool in g of European and 
Tunisian children (in 1949. 94 % of French children 1 
in primary education and 12% of Tunisian Muslim I 
ones; admittance of Tunisians to primary 
education only (in 1953. secondary education 1 
comprised 5,661 French children out of a French 
resident population of 14,500 and 6,682 Tunisian 
Muslim ones out of a population of ca. 3 millions, 
the theoretical plan for education of Lucien Faye, 
the last Director of Public Education under the 
Protectorate, not having been put into practice), i 
After independence (20 March 1956) and the 1 
proclamation of the Republic of Tunisia (25 July 
1957 ). from 1958 onwards President Habib Bourguiba 
has tried: (1) to replace the legal chaos and the In¬ 
structional diversity with a unified system 
which has its own Tunisian character, Tunisia being 
a "Republic whoso language is Arabic and whose faith 
is Islam”; and (2) to give public instruction {al- 
taVim al-'timumi) the character of a national 
education ( al-tarbiya al-kau/miyya) adapted to 
the variety and the evolution of economic, social, 
technical and cultural needs of the nation, taking 
into account demographic increase, and aiming 
ultimately at education for all, opening out on to 
the external world, and responsive to scientific 
and technical changes and developments. This was 
the reform of 1958 ("A new conception of leaching in 
Tunisia”). After this first period of reform (1958-68), 
and after a series of interventions, primary teaching 
has been completely arabised—Frencb being studied 
as a foreign language from the 4th year onwards— 
whilst in secondary teaching, the humanities, in¬ 
cluding philosophy, ate taught in Arabic. At the 
level cf higher education, a step towards the arabi 
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sation of the humanities has already been made, and 
there are even lectures at the Medical Faculty of 
Tunis in Arabic. 

With a percentage devoted to it in 1968 of 9% 
of the GNP and in 1980 of at least 8%, and with 
a third of the state budget, expenditure on educa¬ 
tion in Tunisia surpasses all that recorded for 
other countries (*968-9, in the USA and Netherlands, 
6.5% of the GNP, and in the Communist countries, 
between 4 and 6.5%). The goal of universal educa¬ 
tion is in view. In primary education, there were 
in *955-6 209,438 pupils (out of a population of 
ca. 3.5 million); in 1965-*, 7 * 7.0935 *n * 975 A 
920,924; and in 1981-2, 1,071,000 out of a popula¬ 
tion of 6.5 million). If secondary oducation stu¬ 
dents (over 300,000) and those in higher education 
(more than 30,000) arc added, a total of 1,400,000 is 
reached (about 1 Tunisian in 5 ii at school). 

However, the problem of quality remains out¬ 
standing in the framework of Arab-French bilingual¬ 
ism: in the first place, the process of apprentice¬ 
ship of the French speaker gives him a privileged 
place at the outset in acquiring competence in com¬ 
munication through language expression (aptitude at 
varying the message according to psycho-social-cul¬ 
tural conditions) in connection with purely linguis¬ 
tic communication (skill in transmitting a message 
orally or by means of writing in accordance with 
the rules of the languages). Hence the option of 
keeping up Arab-French bilingualism, 25 years after 
independence, forms part of a project concerning with 
general culture: (1) primacy for Arabic ("the lan¬ 
guage which expresses the Tunisian cultural identi¬ 
ty and authenticity”}; and (2) the opening-up of 
the educational system on the problems of develop¬ 
ment defined by the Fifth Plan (*977-81), the aims 
of educational policy being to favour the develop¬ 
ment of education, alter the orientation of primary 
teaching, improve its quality and it* impact by de¬ 
veloping the child’s personality, thereby ensuring 
for him at one and the same time an intellectual and 
a manual training (this latter orientated towards 
the industrial and agricultural techniques built 
into the teaching), reduce losses of pupils and the 
inequalities of fortune and fate, and thus facilitate 
the integration of young people into the economic 
life of their home districts and regions. 

Yet this attachment to French language and 
culture lias always provoked debate between the sup¬ 
porters and opponents of bilingualism since inde¬ 
pendence. The problem of arabisation [ta'rtb) has 
always stirred up controversy, sometimes violently, 
and has released religious, political and philosoph¬ 
ical passions, as it endeavours to make some people 
realise their ‘‘linguistic, and even cultural, mutilated 
state". A process of acculturation is felt to be at 
work here: (1) the French language—considered 
as one which is widely-spread through the world 
and one which gives access to a culture with a uni¬ 
versal. scientific and technological character— 
presents itself as a strong rival to Arabic, the bearer 
of deeply-routed values, and seeu as the language 
of communication and of liberation; and (2) the two 
cultures, Arabic and French, express a class antag¬ 
onism between the comfortably-off classes and the 
rest and a confrontation between modernism and 
traditionalism. 

Tunisia, an Arab and Muslim country, is never¬ 
theless trying to realise its authentic genius ir. the 
midst of modernity by means of a system of unified 
and general education (a "national” system for 
the masses and not one of "public education" for 
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the 61ite, since “primary education is a right for 
everyone, secondary education is a necessity, and 
higher education meritorious’*). Lengths of the 
stages of education: primary, 6 years; secondary, 
7 j'ears (3 years of a common core and then three 
branches leading to baccalaureates in letters, mathe¬ 
matics and sciences or mathematics and technology); 
and higher (decentralised: sectors for the basic 
sciences, the medical and biological sciences and 
the human and social sciences, totalling in 1981 53 
units, sc. Faculties, Schools and Institutes). 

Bibliography: P. Fonda, L'cuseignement en 
Tunisia, iu Journal OJ/iciel, March-April 1883; 
L. Machucl, L'enseignernent public on Tunisia (de 
t 8 Sj d 1900), Tunis 1900; Direction de I'Instruction 
Publique, Tunis: L'oeuvre acolaire de la France 
en Tunisu (iWj-1900), Tunis 1931; L. Payc, 
Documents sur les rdsultats de Tenseignement en 
langue frun fane dans les Rablissetnents de Tunisie 
(typewritten copy, Bib. Sorbonne VV. 1957) (u); 
I.'/i'olution de Tenseignement Iraditionnelen Tunisie, 
and Le content* de Tenseignement, in Maghrib- 
Machrek, no. 25 (1968) and no. 78 (1977): C. 
Charmion, BUinguismc cl biculturalisme en Tunisie, 
in Le Francois dans lc monde, ii, 1967; M. Mzali, 
Min croft y al-fikr, Tunis 1970; Cahiers du CERES 
(Tunis), s6rie dcooomlque no. 3: Fes coiits de 
T Education en Tunisu, 1970; s£rie linguistique, 
Lc i tongue its ttuiiants, November 1970; S. Gar- 
madi, Les problems du bilinguisme en Tunisie , in 
Renaissance du Monde A robe, 1972; N. Sraieb, 
Colonisation, d/eolonisation el enseignetnent, Vexem¬ 
pli turn sun, Tunis 1974; A. Chettaoui, Bilinguisme 

el enseignemmt primaire en Tunisie (th&se de 3* 
cycle mMite; Univ. Pasteur Strasbourg) 1974; 

A. Abdessalem, Sadiki el les Sadiktens, Tunis 1975; 
Ra$id lugkaxei teafi/i, I nstitut d’arabisation, 
Rabat 1975; M. Riguet, Contribution a l’Rude 

psychosociaie du bilinguisme dans la population 
funisienne (typewritten thesis, Univ. R. Descartes, 
Paris 1979); Ch. Fitouri, Biculturalisme, bilinguisme 
et education (analyse du cas tunisien) thfcsc d'fetat, 
Univ. dc Paris V, 1980; M. Chouchane, Le travail 
maruel d I'dcole primaire : Te.xptrience (unisienne, 
dans Perspectives UNESCO, xi/i (1981); A. El- 
Ayed, Bilinguisme et anseigntmtni en Tunisie 
(in L'enfant ct le droit a l'education bUingue, 
Centre mondial d’information sur ('education 
bilingue, Aosta 1982); R6publique Tunisiennc 
(1) S.E.E.N. Nouvelle conception de Tenseignement 
en Tunisu, Oct. 1958; (2) Notre plan Iducatif 
depuis Tindipendance Tunis, Office p6dagogique 
*963; (3) Programmes ofjiciels de Tenseignement 
Primaire, secondairc. (4) Rapport sur U rnouvemaU 
tducaUf en Tunisie (B.I.E. Geneva for 1962-6; 
and 1977). Ta'rlb: record of tho debates in the 
National Assembly of Tunisia from 1956 to 1980 
(esp. June 56; J»ne 57, Dec 69, Dec. 70, Dec. 72, 
August 79). Journals: al-Fikr (June 56, Nov. 56, 
Oct. 59, Nov. 67, April 71, Oct., July 79, June 80), 
IB LA (1957, i9in,NA*>WA (Nov. 54) R.T.S.S. 

(CERES: nos. 3, 8, 13, 16-19, 20, 24, 30-31, 32-35, 
44l 4 7 ), (A. Elayed) 

B. Algeria. On the morn of independence (5 July 
1962), the educational system inherited from the 
colonial period (sc. the French system as it existed 
before 1968) was kept in being, like all the other 
institutions which were not contrary to national 
sovereignty. Under the stimulus of a Ministry of 
National Education, this system slowly evolved 
and then changed radically after 1970. The slow 
period of evolution consisted mainly of an adaptation 


of the content of syllabuses (concentration of studies 
on Algeria), the gradual algerianisation of the 
teaching personnel (accompanied however by a 
massive appeal for co-operation from other Arab 
countries) and the arabisation of a certain number 
of sectors: the first two primary education years 
in 1966 and then the higher classes, with the preser¬ 
vation of the teaching of a foreign language from 
the third year onwards, immediate arabisation in 
secondary and higher education and the opening-up 
of official channels in the Arabic language. 

In 1970 a fairly important chango took place. 
The Ministry of National Education was split up 
into a Ministry of Primary and Secondary Education 
and one for Higher Education and Scientific Research. 
At the side of these two there was set up a Ministry 
of Basic Education which started to put into effect 
a parallel system of education, but one completely 
arabised. 

In 1971-2 higher education was completely re¬ 
organised. The essential preoccupations of the 
Algerian government which lay behind this reform 
were the following: “to form the type of cadres of 
winch the country has need, a cadre engaged in the 
work of socialist reconstruction and filled with 
the Algerian national personality and the socio¬ 
economic realities of the country. From this follows 
the new shaping of the subjects of teaching and 
educational qualifications and their integration 
within educational frameworks based on job needs 
defined by the sectors requiring these skills. A 
student must accordingly be directly operational'*. 
The organisation of these subjects of teaching was 
inspired by what existed in certain western countries 
and those of the East: the substitution in place of an 
annual curriculum structure of a system of semesters, 
units of teaching (modules) and the consequent 
institution of continuous control of courses. The 
application of these reforms got under way only 
with great difficulty. Moreover, it required the 
recruiting of a considerable number of assistants, 
often at the expense of quality. The establishment 
of courses of instruction in Arabic parallel to and 
not instead of those already being carried on in 
French developed extensively in this period. This 
distinct monolingualism has not been without serious 
consequences for the cultural unity of the country. 

In regard to primary and secondary education, 
the system was extensively remodelled in 1977 
(by the application of law no. 7635 of x6 April 1976). 
Henceforth it was to be made up of three levels: 
preparatory, basic and secondary. The basic school, 
a fairly original concept, had as its aim the providing 
of a basic education for all, compulsory and lasting 
nine years (up to the third grade class of the old 
system). In order to get the system into operation as 
quickly as possible, the ministry in charge of this 
sector of education was in 1981 divided up into a 
Ministry of Basic Education and Instruction and a 
Secretaryship of State for Secondary Education. 

The lack of personnel at the teaching level has 
led to the extensive establishing of a grade of ele¬ 
mentary (Brevet 416mentaire) teachers (instructors) 
or of a grade a little below this (monitors). This last 
group made up 41% of teaching personnel m *9 6 5- 
By 1976 it was only 14.8% and had disappeared 
totally in 1977. On the other hand, because of the 
drive towards homogeneity in education, non-state 
education (secular and confessional) was integrated 
with public education (fcCurUa schools, madrasas 
and zdu'iyas in 1963, private education in 1977)- 
In the same year, all the institutions within the 
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jurisdiction of the original educational system, 
which was dissolved, were integrated in the Ministry 
of Primary and Secondary Education. 

Other forms of education have also been made 
possible b other Ministries, who have started 
"institutes for technology" or institutes for higher 
studies in order to provide trained personnel for 
their own needs. A Ministry for Professional Educa¬ 
tion has been in being since 1981. 

The growth of those undergoing education has 
been rapid and great since 1962, at all levels, as the 
following table shows: 


Oct. 1962 

Elementary 777.6 36 

Middle and secondary 

(general and technical) 82,937 
Higher 2 , 7=5 
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Informations stalistiques, Ministry of Education, 
Years 1976-81; Bulletin statisiique, no. 11 (1981-2), 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research; 
L'E'iseigtument suplrieur et dt la recherche scien • 
tifiquc, Problfemes actuels et perspectives d’avenir, 
Algiers, OPU 1978 •, al-Ta'rib Ji 't-QiauiHr ( L'arabi - 
salion cn Algerie), Ministry of Primary and Second¬ 
ary Education, Algiers 1975; U Ecole fondamentale, 
Algiers, ENET. (A. Hadj-Satah) 

C. Morocco.In its modern form, public education 
in Morocco dates from the colonial period. During 
the 4+ years of the Protectorate (1912-56), the 


1971 >977 1981 


2,018,091 2,782,044 3.118,827 

236,882 612,229 1,029,884 

24,334 54,547 75,027 


In 13 years (1963-76) the number of schools 
has almost tripled; in October 1962 there were 
2,759 and In 1976 7.798 (classes in practice; 46,529 
in 1976 with the introduction of the double vacation). 
Teachers in primary and secondary schoo.'s rose 
from 19,908 in October 1962 to 129,618 in 1981. The 
same picture obtains in higher education: from 282 
teachers, of whom 82 were Algerians, in 1981 there 
were 9,778, of whom 7,018 were Algerians. 

Like most the Third World countries who have 
recently achieved independence, Algeria had a fairly 
large number of illiterates (5,941,000 according 
to the 1966 census, i.e. about 80%). The number of 
Algerian children uot at school was considerable, 
and the Algerian students registered at the University 
of Algiers was not more than 500. 

After 20 years, Algeria has certainly accomplished 
a work which, though still unfinished and full of 
flaws, is nevertheless positive in its results. More 
than oae-third of the state budget goes annually 
on education and training. All children arc in the 
process of being placed in schools despite au un¬ 
precedented demographic rise (the population has 
doubled in 20 years). Twenty-one towns either 
have or arc on the poiul of getting a university or 
university centre. Two thousand medical doctors are 


French authorities progressively installed, at the 
side of the traditional network of fckUr’Anic schools 
and medersa^, an assemblage of educational institu¬ 
tions intended to further the "mission dviIis4trice , • 
of the metropolitan power whilst at the same time 
respecting the particular genius of Moroccan society, 
following Marshal Lyautcy's intentions. But the 
concrete results of the colonial educational policy 
were far removed from this noble Ideal. The system 
of modem education introduced by France into 
Morocco was essentially Elitist and brought into the 
local context a completely alien culture. This ex¬ 
plains why the right to education for all was one of 
the main demands of the nationalist movement. 

The attainment of independence in 1956 was 
marked by a great popular movement in favour of 
education. Literacy campaigns sprang up spon¬ 
taneously all over the country, and the now Minister 
of Education succeeded in getting into school iu 
October £956 five times as many children as the 
Protectorate authorities had accepted in the pre¬ 
ceding year. This date accordingly murks the real 
birth of modem education in Morocco. 

Efforts to develop the public education system 
I found their justification in a double conception of 
I education’s r&le, seen from one aspect as a funda- 


Tafle of Chtldpks in Education 


Year 

Primary 

Ratio of 
increase 

Secondary 

Ratio of 
increase 

Higher 

Ratio of 
increase 

1956 

U8.995 

r 00 

10.49° 

100 

3.792 

100 

ig6o 

766,183 

240 

86,051 

820 

4.665 

123 

1965 

T, 115,745 

350 

210,03* 

2,011 

8,996 

>37 

1970 

r.175,277 

368 

298.880 

2,849 

*6.097 

424 

>975 

>, 547,647 

485 

478,000 

4.557 

40,000 

T »°55 

1980 

2,104,050 

660 

797 .no 

7.599 

93 ,® 5 > 

2.475 

average annual rate 






of increase 

8 . 17 % 


19 - 77 % 


>4.30 % 


Source: Annual statistics of the Ministry of National Education. 


Annual statistics of Morocco, State Secretariat for Planning and Regional Development. 


trained each year, together with a good number of 
engineers and higher technicians. 

Bibliography: I. Khenniche, Description du 
systeme d'enseigrement, in Cahiers du CRF.A Alger, 
no. 4, 1-73; La refonte de I’enseignement suptrieur , 
Ministry of Higher Education and Scientific 
Research, Algiers, Imprimerie officielle, r 977 ; 


mental right enshrined in the constitution, and 
from another as a powerful factor making for econo¬ 
mic and social progress. Thi< is why education and 
the training of cadres always had priority in the 
development plans successively introduced after 1960. 

These long-term development objectives were 
given effect through the choice of four principles for 
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action which guided the Moroccan government’s ed¬ 
ucational policy after independence: making attend¬ 
ance at school available for all children of appro¬ 
priate age; unifying the different types of schools 
left behind by the colonial power; the arabisation 
of curricula and the language of instrnction; and 
the moroccanisation of the body of teachers. 

The results obtained after a quarter of a century 
of massive investment in the educational sector 
are impressive, as the following table of the school 
enrolments shows: 

These figures demonstrate the size of the financial 
resources devoted by the state to public education 
—almost 25% of the annual budget—which have 
enabled the transformation of the embryonic educa¬ 
tional network inherited from the Protectorate into 
a vast and complex system. 

The present educational system, whose structure 
is to a considerable extent modelled on the French 
one, comprises three levels. Primary school lasts 
for five years and accepts children from the age of 
seven. This first level is completed by a nationally- 
organised examination (the certificate of primary 
education) which gives access to the following level. 

Secondary education is itself divided into two 
stages. The first four years, forming the first cycle, 
are common to all pupils. Then at the end of this, 
specialist educational advisers divide the children, 
according to their aptitudes and wishes, into dif¬ 
fering channels of the second cycle. The fifth year 
of secondary education offers two options of general 
education (scientific and literary) and two technical 
ones (commercial and industrial studies). In the 
sixth and seventh years, the choice is even more 
varied, with a spread of six channels, each one 
leading to a distinct type of baccalaureate. 

Higher education comprises two groups of in¬ 
stitutions. In the universities, which are controlled 
by the Ministry of Education, students can follow 
the usual groups of studies, such as arts, law, eco¬ 
nomics, science and medicine. At the side of this 
channel of classic university education, which 90% 
of students of higher education follow-, there exists 
a complete network of specialised schools and insti¬ 
tutes of higher education functioning uuder the 
control of different technical government depart¬ 
ments and aiming at training engineers and the 
middle management grades which will work in the 
public and semi-public sectors. Among the most 
important of these arc the Mobammedia (Mubainma- 
diyya) School of Engineers, the National School 
of Public Administration, the National Agricultural 
and Veterinary Institute, tire National Institute for 
Statistics and Applied Economics, the National 
Institute of Posts and Telecommunications, the 
Higher Institute of Commerce and Business Ad¬ 
ministration, etc. There further exists a certain 
number of pedagogical institutions (regional schools 
for primary teachers, regional pedagogical centres 
and teacher training colleges) intended to prepare 
Moroccan teachers in order to replace foreign in¬ 
structors, especially in the scientific disciplines. 

Considerable progress had been made towards 
arabisation. All literary topics are taught in the 
official language. The arabisation of scientific courses 
is on the way to completion at the primary level, 
and will be progressively extended to the secondary 
and higher levels. 

From the legal aspect, it should be stressed that 
school attendance is compulsory till the age of 1$ and 
that education is free at all levels. Moreover, over 
the last 12 years or so, the government has adopted 


1 


1 


I 


I 

I 


a policy of granting very generous scholarships for 
the large majority of students of higher education. 

Nevertheless, despite these very positive results, 
the Moroccan education system has for several 
years gone through a severe crisis of development 
whose main components can be set out in the form of 
three paradoxes with interconnected effects. In the 
first place, despite a great increase in public ex¬ 
penditure on education and in the number of children 
enrolled in the schools, making primary education 
general remains a distant ideal because of the 
population growth (3% per annum). In the second 
place, a significant share of the resources dovoted 
to the educational system is wasted because of the 
high rate of those having to repeat courses or aban¬ 
doning them altogether. Finally, educational planners 
find themselves faced by a lack of correspondence 
between the "products’' of the educational system 
and the employment needs of the labour market, 
above all in the scientific and technological fields. 

The sum total of these difficulties which the 
Moroccan educational system has come up against, 
like those of many other young countries of Africa 
and Asia, has led the authorities in the Ministry of 
Education to prepare at the present time a long-term 
reform programme which will allow the Moroccan 
iducationnl institutions to be better adapted to the 
needs of a changing s<*cicty and to enable them to 
piay a more positive r6le in the country's develop¬ 
ment process. 

Bibliography'. A detailed description of the 
Protectorate’s educational policy is given by the 
Directorate of Public Education in Morocco in its 
Bilan 1945 - 5 °, Rabat 1950. A more analytical 
treatment has been made by L. Payc, Fnseigna- 
tneni ft socidU musuhnane. hit reduction cl ivolu'.ioH 
dc I'cnscignemcnt moderne an Maroc, thise d'dtat, 
Paris, Sorbonnc 1937; see also the section on 
this topic in Cb. A. Julicn’s Le Maroc fact ana 
imptrialismes, Paris f) 79 - 
The main research works on Moroccau public 
education since independence are those of A. 
Motassimc, Tendance* acluelles de I'enseignewent 
an Maroc el probUmes d'orienUUion uolaire. 
Contribution d /’etude Jes probUmes actuels dc 
l’education au .\ fa roc, pays du Tiers-Monde , 
thise de 3* cycle, Paris 1970; A. Mexouar, t*- 
seignewctU supericur au Marie et tUveloppemenl, 
Mdmoirc dc DES, Casablanca 1977; J. Salmi, 
Educational crisis and social reproduction : the 
political economy of schooling in Morocco , Ph.D. 
thesis, Univ. o! Sussex 198*. Various more de¬ 
scriptive articles and studies should also be men¬ 
tioned, including Moatassime, La politique de 
Vcnscignemenl au Maroc dc 1957 d 1977, in Maghreb- 
Machreh, no. 79 (Jan.-March 1978), 29-54; C. Tibi, 
Politique educative el /inducement dc I'education au 
Maroc, Institut International de Planification dc 
l’feducation, Unesco, Paris 1976; A. Baiua, Lc 
systerne d'eruagnernentau Maroc, Casablanca 1982; 
M. Merrouui and M. Souali, Question de I'cuscigne- 
inent au Maroc, in Bull. Economique et Social du 
Maroc, quadruple no. 143*6 (1982), which has a 
very complete bibliography. The most useful of 
the regular publications are Le mouvetnent tducalif 
au Maroc prepared each year by the Ministry of 
National Education; d/fadrlss, a twice-yearly 
educational review published by the Ecole-Norm ale 
Supdrieure, Rabat; and the cultural chronicle 
on Morocco which apjiears each year iu the An- 
nuaire de VAfriqua du Xord, Aix-en-Provence. 

a. Salmi) 
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3. Ik Iran. 

Before the appearance of secular education in 
Iran, what primary education there was was essen¬ 
tially that of the mnktab* or kulldbs [q.v.], where 
children from the age of six or so learned the rudi¬ 
ments of reading and writing, Islamic religion 
and some arithmetic. These maktab s, as small-scale, 
informal, locally-organised institutions, continued 
to exist in the small towns and villages of [ran till 
after the Second World War, although after 1925 
they had to use Ministry of Education textbooks. 

Organised higher education may be said to go 
back to the pre-Islamic medical school and hospital 
at I>j»tndl£hflpfir in Ahwaz (see GONDE§H APORl» 
but under Islam, the maifenn [7.0] took over the 
function of higher religious education, tending, 
however, in the $afawid period to become exclusively 
centres for the training of the ShFi clergy, so that 
by the end of the 19th century, there was virtually 
no awareness in Iran of the modern intellectual and 
scientific progress of the West, and little attention 
was paid also to the rich heritage of classical Islamic 
scientific and secular literary production. 

The impetus for the acquisition of modem Western 
science and techno logs' began to be felt by the leaders 
of Iran under the Russian threat to the northwestern 
provinces of Iran early in the 19th century. ‘Abbas 
Mirra [q.v.] the enlightened Kadjar crown prince 
directly concerned with Iran's defence against Russia, 
and his able minister Mirra Buzurg IjCa^m-i Makdm 
[see KA*lM-t MakAm-i FarAhAxI], tried to modernise I 
the Iranian army; he told the British envoy James 
Moricr in 1809 that “No pains have been spared to 
acquire a knowledge of military tactics and theory 
of fortification which they had gleaned from French 
and Russian books translated by ‘AbbAs Mirra’s 
order" (see A. l\. S. Lambton, Persian society tinder 
the Qdjdrs, in JRCAS , xlviii [1961], 123-39). 

Negotiations with the embassy sent by Napoleon 
under General Gardane in 1807-9 (sec R. M. Savory, 
British and French diplomacy in Persia, r8oo-r8io, 
in Iran, JBIPS, x (1972], 3 ** 44 ) for training the 
Iranian army included the project of sending 200 
Iranian students to study in France, but this project 
never materialised. In 1811 and 1813. s*ven students | 
sere sent to London for training, ami this was the . 
first attempt by the state to acquire au element of j 
modem science and learning through sending 
students abroad. 

Modern Western-type of education dales from thu 1 
establishment of the Ddr at-Funtin, the term being u 
rendering of "*cole polytechnique". in 1851 [see j 
UIAmi‘a]. In 1848, Nflsir al-DIn Sfcflh began his reign 1 
and immediately appointed MIrzA Tafc! Kh.ln, later 
called Amir Kablr [q.v. in Siippl.j as his minister. | 
Amir Kablr ushered in many reforms, and prepared 
a project for the establishment of a modern-type 
university, mainly to train experts for the army 
and the higher echelon* of the civil service. I Ic started 
on tlie necessary building and engaged a number of 
professors from Austria for it. The university was 
inaugurated by the Shah in i8jt, only a few days 
after its initiator, Amir Kablr, had fallen from power. 
The DSr al-FunQn was a combination of a military 
college and a secular university. Branches of study 
comprised infantry, cavalry and artillery sciences; 
medicine, physical sciences, mathematics, pharma¬ 
cology, cartography, history, geography, anil the | 
Persian, Arabic, French and Russian language.', j 
In addition to the Austrian professors who were : 
engaged for six years, a number of European experts 1 
already in the service of the Irauion government were | 
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assigned to teaching posts, as well as a number of 
native Iranian scholars. 

For the first year, rso students were enrolled. 
Studies were free, and students were given a free 
mid-day meal and two uniforms per year. It had a 
theatre and a model factory attached to it, and was 
well-equipped with laboratories. Although the Amir 
Kablr was executed soon after the opening of the 
Ddr al-Futnin, it continued its work. Amir Kablr’s 
reforms, and particularly his founding the Ddr at- 
FunUn, were not applauded by the powerful Muslim 
clergy, but as ho had linked U with the needs of 
national defence, it was difficult for them to oppose 
it (see F. AriamiyySt, Amir Kablr tea tr&n* Tehran 
1348/1969). 

The Austrian professors wrote many textbooks 
in their respective fields, and these were translated 
into Persian; thus not only was modern science 
introduced into Iran, but also, the foundations 
for modem Persian scientific terminology were laid. 

The Ddr al-Funtin was a landmark In the history 
of Iranian education, both as the first organised 
attempt to introduce modern science and technology 
and also as the first attempt by the state to assume 
responsibility for public education. For over forty 
years its work was responsible for the education of an 
6lite class of intellectuals who were in no small 
measure responsible for the establishment of con¬ 
stitutional monarchy in 1906 (see F. Adamiyydt, 
Fikr-i dtidi, Tehran 1340/1961). 

Nasir al-DIn Sjj&h became increasingly suspicious 
of the new learning, and education stagnated in the 
later part of his long reign. In 1855, the Ministry 
of Science [Wixdrai-i ( Ulum) was created. In 1858, 
42 students were sent to France to study in various 
scientific fields. In 1871 a modern school with 
European teachers was established in Tabriz. 

In the last decade of the 19th century, two colleges 
of higher education were established which later 
became faculties of Tehran University. One was the 
College of Political Sciences, primarily intended for 
the education of future diplomats, and the other 
was the College of Agriculture, with training at 
secondary school and university level. With the 
creation of the Society for Promotion of National 
Education, many philanthropically-inclined citizens 
were encouraged to endow and start their own 
private schools on modern lines. 

The reformist movement which had started early 
in the reign of Nasir al-DIn Shah was fully conscious 
of the inadequacy of the traditional vmktab-vuidrasa 
type of education, and worked towards the adoption 
of a modern Western-type of education. Mlrzi 
Malkam j£h&n [7.0.] was the first to propose a national 
system of education, similar to the French one of 
primary, secondary and university stages (see Ada- 
miyyiit, op. cil.). Others, more nationalist and anti¬ 
clerical. like Mlrza Path ‘AD Akhund-zadn [q.v.], 
Mlrza Khan Kirmani [ q.v .] and JSlibov, de¬ 

manded a secular system of education. 

The constitutional period, beginning in 1906, in¬ 
augurated a period of upheaval for Iran, with the 
re-imposition of despotic Kacjjar rule, pressures 
from outside powers during the First World War 
years and finally the downfall of the KSdjirs [see 
mashrCtiyya and kadjAr], yet a great deal was 
done for education between 1908 and 1925. 

In 1910 the Afadilis passed the administrative 
Law of Education which established the Ministry 
of Education (Wixdrat-i Afa'drif ic a AwfuIf n*a 
Muslafra/a), whose responsibilities in¬ 
cluded also, as its name implied, pious endowments 
and the fine arts. 
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Responsibility (or public education was assigned 
to this Ministry. In 1911 the Fundamental Law of 
Education made the Ministry responsible for the 
provision of basic education for all children aged 
from 7 to 13 y*a» of age. This law also recognised 
three stages of education: primary, secondary and 
higher stages. Private schools were recognised, but 
they all had to carry out the curriculum ratified 
by the Ministry of Education. Corporal punishment 
was banned in all types of school (see further on 
the provisions of these laws, Issa Sadiq, Modern 
Persia and her educational system. New York 1931). 

In 1918 the Central Teachers' College was estab¬ 
lished for training secondary school teachers. 

A number of French teachers were engaged to teach 
modern sciences, and eminent Iranian scholars 
came to be associated with this college, later called 
the Higher National Teachers* College. When the 
University of Tehran was established in 1935, this 
College was incorporated into the University to 
form its faculties of Arts and Sciences. In 1921 the 
School of Law was established and a number of 
European teachers engaged to teach modern juris¬ 
prudence. In 1922 a law was ratified by the Madpis 
establishing the Supreme Council of Education, 
which was the legislative and supervisory body with 
regard to all matters pertaining to education. Thus 
with the education acts of 1910, 19x1 and 1922, the 
foundations were laid for a national system of 
education. 

With the advent of Ri(ja Shah Pahlavl 
Minister of War in 1921, prime minister in 1923 and 
voted as Shah by the Constitutional Assembly 
which deposed the K&dj 3 r dynasty in 1923, a now 
era began in the history of Iran, one marked by 
unification of the country under a strong central 
government, economic progress, the first steps 
towards emancipation of women, a resurgence of 
Iranian nationalism and further progress in educa¬ 
tion. 

The need for trained people in higher education 
prompted the new Shih to introduce a law into the 
Majlis authorising the Ministry of Education to 
send at least xoo students abroad every year for 
higher education; the first group left for France in 
1928 Scholars sent abroad under this law provided 
the future universities with the bulk of their teachers 
and also manned important posts of state. At the 
same time, the government engaged a number of 
foreign professors to teach at centres of higher 
education. 

In 1934 an important step was taken to provide 
teachers for primary schools. A law was ratified by 
the Madilis establishing teachers' colleges, and also 
making provisions for the employment, promotion 
and retirement of teachers and civii servants. By 
1939 there were thirty such colleges in operation. 

The University of Tehraii was established by law 
in 1934 and inaugurated in 1935 [see djam^a]. 
Almost all the faculties were already in existence; 
the new law brought them under a unified ad¬ 
ministration. The law also approved the budget for 
extensive new buildings. 

In 1936, Rida Sllih decreed the emancipation of 
women, and a consequence of this was that, hitherto 
barred from higher education, they found access to 
educational facilities at all levels. 

In 1939, secondary school organisation was 
changed. Until then, the secondary school was 
divided into two stages or “cycles” of three years 
each. The first cycle was general in nature, and the \ 
second one provided more education in the arts I 


and sciences. As there was a terminal examination 
at the end oi the first cycle (at the age of x6) and a 
certificate was issued at that point, more than 30% 
of students terminated their studies then or went 
into a trade or vocational school. With the new 
system, the secondary school was divided into a 
structure of 5 + 1 years, with specialisation at the 
sixth year. This had an adverse effect on the sub¬ 
sequent development of education, however, iu 
that it turned students away from vocational schools 
towards a university education, and consequently 
produced a surfeit of applicants for university 
education. 

Technical and vocational education liad all along 
been the responsibility of various departments of 
state who trained the experts whom they needed. 
The Ministry of Education—called since the early 
19305 the Wiz&rat-i Farkang Jarhang * both 
education and culture)—did have its own vocational 
schools which students could enter at the age of i5 
after the first cycle of secondary school, but the 
number of these schools was inadequate. 

The whole system of education was highly cen¬ 
tralised, with all important decisions taken m Tehran. 
However, when Ri«ja Sljah abdicated in 1941, a 
national system oi education had been firmly 
established. The most remarkable achievement was 
perhaps the fact that, under him, girls came to enjoy 
the same right to education as boys. 

Under Muhammad Rida S£ah Pahiavi [f.p.] 
there was an enormous growth in all fields of educa¬ 
tion. Whereas there were 283,000 students in primary 
schools in 1941, the figure rose to 4,708,000 in 1976. 
Secondary school enrolment rose from 25,000 to 
2 . 357 . 000 , and university enrolment from 3,367 to 
154.000 in the same period. Tbc increase in edu¬ 
cational expenditure was from 154 million rials 
in 1941 to 260 billiou rials in 1976. In addition, in 
1976 there were some 50,000 Iranian students 
studying at foreign universities, mainly in the United 
States and in Western Europe. 

In 1943 a law ratified by the Miiilis made the 
University of Tehran autonomous. Between £949 
and r 95 o, new universities were established in Tabriz 
SfclrAz, Ahw.lz, Isfahan and Mashhad. In 1956, 
Pahlavl University was established in Shiraz, in 
1957 the National University opened in Tehran, 
and in 1962 the Ary&mihr Technological University 
was inaugurated in Tehran. By 1964, eleven new 
institutions of higher education had boon established. 

In 1963, the law establishing the Literacy Corps or 
"Army of Knowledge" ( Sipdh-i Z>i»*»£&) was ratified. 
According to this law, young men of military age, 
with secondary school certificate, could choose to 
undergo four months oi training as primary school 
teachers and afterwards teach for 20 months in 
remote rural areas, this being regarded as in lieu 
ol military service. Between 1963 and 1969. some 
1.3 million children and adults had been taught by 
the Literacy Corps in 22,000 villages. 

In 1964 the whole system of primary and secondary 
schools was reorganised. The primary school was 
allotted 5 years, the "guidance'' school 3 years 
after the primary school and the last four years 
of secondary school could be devoted to specialised 
studies relevant to the university course which the 
student planned to follow Alternative vocational 
and technical schools were provided after the 
primary school and after the three years of "guid¬ 
ance” school, this system marking a considerable 
improvement over the previous one. 

In 1968 a new Ministry of Science and Higher 
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Education was created to deal with ever expanding I 
higher education. The new Ministry authorised the 
establishment of private colleges of higher education, 
but the experiment was not a successful one, and 
all the private colleges were nationalised in 1974- 
Also in 1974, education at all levels was declared 
free by the Sh&h. 

The abnormal growth of secondary education hud 
created a large number of applicants for university 
places. Notwithstanding the fast expansion of 
higher educational facilities, only a fraction of the 
applicants could find places. The accumulating I 
number of young people whose levels of aspiration | 
had been thereby raised, but could not be satisfied, 
was another factor responsible for the discontent , 
that led to the 1979 Revolution in Iran, but the | 
consequent closure in effect of the universities as 
potential centres of resistance, and the relegation 
once again of woman to an inferior status under the i 
Kljumavnl regime have diminished rather than I 
enhanced educational opportunities. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given | 
in the article): A. A. Siassi, La Perse an contact 
de VOeeident, Paris 1931; 'Is 3 $Adty, Sayr-i 
far hang Jar Iran xca Maghrib-samin, Tehran 
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Iran 19*1-1941, Stanford 1961; Mahmud Sani*l, I 
Axditi wa tarbiyat, 2 Tehran 1354/1975; W. Liters, 
ch. Educational and cultural develop ms til in Iran 
during the Pahlavi era, in C. Lenczkowski, ed., | 
Iran under the Pahlavts, Stanford 1978, 303*31; 
Iranian Ministry of Education Yearbook zjzo-r; 
UNESCO statistical yearbooks 1968, 1978-9, 
(Mahmud Sana's) 

MA'ARRAT MA$RlN or MI$RlN, a small . 
town in North Syria (lat. 36” ox' N., long. 
36° 40' E.). It is 40 km. to the north of Ma e arrat al- . 
NVman [?.r.] f 50 km. south-west of Aleppo or | 
Halab [q m v.] and 12 km. north-west of Sarmlu. It owes ! 
its importance to its position between the districts 
of the Rudj, the Djazr and the Djubal al-Summak and I 
formerly served as the market for this region which | 
the road from Halab to Annauui traverses, a route 
used in the Middle Ages by the Turkomans. Its role i 
has devolved today on Idlib. The land, although 
poorly watered, has never lacked agricultural resour- 1 
ccs; in tho Middle Ages there were already fig, olive 
and pistachio trees as well as iunundk, which was 
exported to the tanneries; lentils were also cultivated 
there. In former times, the town was protected by a 
wall which today has disappeared, and there were 
five mosques. 

As the chcMieu of a tuihiya ol the mulid/aia of 
Halab, situated in the district of the Diazr, Ma'arrat 
Masrlu had 3,000 inhabitants in 1930 and 5.000 in 1 
1945. and came under the hadd* of Idlib. 

The name of the town is often given in the form j 
Ma'arrat Mi$rln, but it is also called Ma*arr.it Najrin. 
which some authorities, such as al-Mukaddasi and 
Abu 'l-Fida*, connect with the name of tfinna^rln j 
the diund of which the town formed part, just , 
as Ma'arrat al-Nu'man fa.i*.] was sometimes desig¬ 
nated Ma'arrat Him? by an allusion to the found 
to which it belonged. In the Syriac manuscripts of 
the 8 th century, this town, situated in the kura 
of Anjakiya [gu’.], is called Ma'arrat Me§ren; the 
monastery of BSrh Mari Kinun was there. In the 
chronicler*; of the Crusades, one encounters the form 
Megaret Basrin or Meguaret Mesrin. In Isambcrt's 
Guide (7*4), one reads Maarrat Moucerim. 

History. In the year 16/637, after having defeated 
a large Byzantine army drawn up between Halab 
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and Ma'arrat Ma$r!n, Abu 'Ubayda conquered 
this town, which surrended on the same conditions 
as Halab [f.v.J. In the 'Abbasid period, under the 
caliphate of al-Mutawakkil (d. 347/861), ‘Amr b. 
Hawbar, originally from Ma'rilha al-Buraydiyya, a 
locality near Ma'arrat al-Nu'min, held the office 
of governor of .Ma'arrat Masrln A century later, in 
357/968, profiting from the unstable situation in 
Halab after the death of Sayf al-Dawla, Nicephorus 
Phocas conquered the town and had more than 
x.ooo inhabitants deported to the bil&d al-Ritm 
After the Arabo-Byzantine truce of $afar 359/end 
of 969- beginning of 970, the town was part of the 
territory governed by Karghuwayh. At the time 
of his expedition against H*dab, in 415/1024, SSlib 
b. Mirdas, chief of the Ranu Kilab, sent one of his 
amirs, AbQ Man?Gr Sulayman b. |aw|f, to attack 
Ma'arrat Ma?rln; the place was captured and its 
commander taken prisoner. In 454/1062, a short 
time before the death of Mu'izz al-Dawla Thimal. 
the Byzantines succeeded in making themselves 
masters of the town by trickery. Asad al-Dawla 
'Atiyya succeeded his brothor in Halab but, in 457/ 
1065, his nephew Mai)mud b. Na$r, with the help 
of the Kilabis, was successful in turning out his 
uncle and setting himself up in his place. However, 
some discontented Kikibfs helped 'Atiyya to attack 
Ma'arrat Masrln in 458/1066 and recapture it from 
his nephew. In 490/end of X097 the Franks besieged 
Antakiya, where the Saldjukid governor Vaghi-Sivan 
resisted them. During the siege, the Franks went 
in $afar 491/January 1098 to pillage some of the 
towns of the Djazr and notably Ma'arrat Ma§rln. 
In Djumada II 49i/June 1098, Antakiya was taken; 
YaghI Siyan escaped, but he fell from his horse at 
Armani*, not far from Ma'arrat Mavrin and, mortally 
wounded, he is said to have been killed by some 
Armenian woodcutters who carried his head to 
Bohexnond. 

After having taken Hariinfa.i'.j in Sha'baii 492/July 
1098, Raimoiul Pilet, with a detachment of the army 
of the Comte de Saint-Gilles, crossed the Rfldi and 
captured the town, which was integrated into the 
Frankish defences to the east of the Orontcs. When 
Baldwin of Fdcssa had been taken prisoner, the 
Frankish garrisons were attacked in 497/1104 in 
the district of al’gjazr by the inhabitants of al-Fu'a, 
Sarmlu and Ma'arrat Ma$rln, who Inflicted heavy 
losses on them and drove them out of the region. 
Rid'van of Halab received a good reception and 
occupied the town, which came to play the role of 
frontier-post ( tkaghr) for the Muslims. In 505/11*1-12 
the population of Ma'arrat Ma$rln came into conflict 
with the SijI*I Ismi'llls. who were numerous in 
the district: two years later, in Dh u l-Ra'da 507/ 
April 1114. a group of IsmA'Ills recruited in Ma'arrat 
Ma$r!n, Afhmiya [f.u.] and Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, 
tried to attack Shayzar during Faster, but were 
repulsed by the BanG Munljilh 

In 514/1120 Tuglliakln and Ilg^AzI, lords ol Halab, 
arrived to besiege the Franks who had withdrawn 
to Ma'arrat Ma$rin; when Baldwin proceeded to the 
rescue of the Crusaders, the antagonists reached a 
peace agreement granting the Westerners a certain 
number of places, including I<afar(£b, nl-Bira [q.v.] 
and Ma'arrat Masrin, whence the Franks could keep 
a watch on the Turkomans. The Frankish fief of 
al-Athirib extended as far as Ma'arrat Majrln at 
that time. In Radjab 520/August 11:6, when Ah 
Sunfcur al-Bursuki!q.v.J, governor of Maw?i!, invaded 
the territory of Sarmlu, he found the Franks camping 
in front of him near the cisterns [haicfo of Ma'arrat 
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Ma$rln; they retreated several days later to cheir 
territory because of their lack of provisions. 

For several years, tho region of the Djarr was 
to witness the constant passage of Crusaders and 
Muslims. In 524/1130, *Im3d al-DIn Zangi, having 
become atabeg of Mawsil after the assassination of 
Alj Sunhur, profited from the conflict which broke 
out between Alice of Antfkiya, widow of Bohemond, 
and her own father Baldwin II, to attack the outlying 
parts of Atharib and Ma'arrat Ma$rln, which he 
captured for a while from the Franks. In 527/1134. 
the amir Sawfl:, lieutenant of Zangf in Halab, under¬ 
took a plundering expedition against the Hiazr and 
the citadel of ZardanS; he surprised the Franks near 
tfArim, invaded the territories of Ma'arrat Ma?rin 
and Ma'arrat al-Nu c m5n, and returned to Halab 
loaded with booty. 

In 57r/ir75, Salib al-Din, in order to bring the 
Urea'll! Hashlshiyylu to reason, mounted a punitive 
expedition against their territories of Sarmfn, 
Ma'arrat Masrln and the Diabal al-SummSk whose 
inhabitants he massacred; he then entrusted to 
RljihSb al-DIn al-Hariml, his maternal uncle, the 
district of Hamit [?.!'.], which was rich in fortresses. 

In the Ayyubid period, Ma'arrat Masrfn often 
changed masters; in Djum&la l 619/July 1222, al- 
Malik al-§alib. son of al-WaJik al-7.ahir Qhi/.I, 
acquired the territories of Sbughr and Bak&s, Rutfi 
and Ma'arrat Masriii. which he "as to exchange 
later, around 624/1227. for some place* situated to 
the north-west of Halab, sucb as ‘Ayntab fo.r.) and 
RSwand3n. In 637-8/1240, the region was devastated 
by the Kh w arazmians (sec eh*Arazu-$iiAhs). 

In the modem period, the town seems only rarely 
to have been visited by travellers. The consul J.-B. 
Rousseau speaks of it in 1814 in his description of 
the pashaltk of Halab. At the end of the 19th century, 
J nil fen says of Macarrat Masrfn that it was a large 
village situated in the midst of fields el sesame and 
olive-trees in a rich plain, whoso great fertility, 
before 1914* "'as praised by Garrett. 
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(N. Eliss£ep?) 

MA'ARRAT ai-NU'MAN, chef-lieu of a 
kaiffi* of North Syria comprising the southern 
half of tho Djabal Zlwiya, which consists of the 


{ southern part of the Beilis massif with numerous 
villages. Ma'arrat al-Nu c min, famous as the birth- 
I place of the blind poet al-Ma'arrl [f.v.], is situated 
at about 500 m. altitude, in lot. *5* 38' N. and long, 
j 36* 40' H. Falling within northern Phoenicia, two 
days’ journey to the south of Halab or Aleppo 
(70 km.), it is situated on the eastern fringe of a massif 
, rich in archaeological remains. Prom west to east, 
we have Eocene limestones which provide cut stone, 
cretaceous marl, and. about 12 km. to the cast, Plio¬ 
cene basalts which, to the south, take the form of a 
flow which traverses the Diabal Ziwiya as far as the 
Orontes. 

There is no running water in the vicinity, and the 
| Inhabitants have to collect rain water in cisterns. 

; The contributions of rainfall and wells have allowed 
a rich agriculture without irrigation since antiquity. 

, According to Ibn £>jubayr, it used to take two days 
[ to cross the area covered by gardens which stretched 
all around the town. This land was, in the Ayyubid 
period, one of the most fertile and rich in the world. 
To the west of Ma'arrat al-Nu < mSn, since classical 
1 times thore has been cultivation of olive trees and 
vineyards; near the town, in the gardens, grow 
1 pistachio and almond trees, while to the east, stretch 
1 fields of cereals (corn nnd barley). The regiou pro¬ 
duces three essential commodities: com, dives ami 
raisins for immediate export, which leads to “recur¬ 
ring concentrations iu great masses of these specialised 
products’* (Tchalenko. Villages, i, 98). 

If one accepts the identification of Ma'arrat al- 
I Nu'mfln with Ara. the existence of a human settle* 

! ment on the site of the present town very near to 
I Tell Mannas dates back to the first millenlum B.C. 
In fact, Ara is mentioned in the Assyrian texts among 
the conquests cf the empire in 738 B.C. There K no 
doubt that it is the same town which appears under 
the name Arm as one of the Graeco-Roman cities of 
the Antonine itinerary which is identifiable with 
the Megan of Strabo ami which becomes Vfarra in the 
Latin chroniclers 01 the Middle A Res, while the Wes¬ 
tern historians of the Crusades call it La Marrc or 
La Xfaire. According to the .Arab authors, the form 
Maltreat al-Nu'man designated in the ITmayvnd 
period a town and a district situated in the fourth 
climate and belonging to tho d^und of Hi* 1 '?*, then, 
from the time of Hftritn al KaHdd, it was incorporated 
in that of Kinnasrln (.ij.v.l.This is why the geographer 
Ibn Kliurradadhbih (d. before 27-/88^) consider* 

this region as one of the e Aw3$iv* [?•*•)• According 
I to al-Baladhurl (d. ca, .*79/89:) and al-Yn'k&bi <d. ca. 
278/891) and repeated by Ibn WatffHa (756/1335) 
and Khalil al-Zihirt (8 7*1*4^} (Zvbda), the town 
was at one time called piiiit al-Kiijmr “the town of 
palaces", al-DlinashW speaks of L&at Ka>ravu, 
"the one with two palaces". 

The second part of the name of the town, according 
to al-Baladhnri, repeated by al-HarawI. is taken from 
a Companion of the Prophet, al-NtFcnfln b. Bashir al- 
Ansar! fa.t*.], who, in the caliphate ol Mtl'flWlya, 
was governor of Kfifi! nnd the region of ami 

j whose son died in Ma‘arra; on the deoth of Yatld, the 
* governor of Ma f arra b said to have been NuSnfln b. 
1 Bashir, who himself died in 63/684. There is another 
tradition according to which this second name is 
taken from aI-Nu c mAn b. ‘Adi al-S&H*, oi the Bauu 
TanQJsli family who lived in the town and the region. 

Ma'arrat al-Nu'mrin, since its establishment, 
I has been an important crossroads and active economic 
centre. The town is situated on the north-south axis, 
, which, from Kuril* at the foot of the Taurus, goes 
j as far as Palestine pnsainp via Halab. Ham.it. Him? 
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and Dim a *] ) It. This route passes along the loot of the 
eastern slope of the Djabal ZAwiya and skirts the 
plain which stretches to the east. A road also passes 
it which links Ham.»l with Anf Akiya, and halfway be¬ 
tween the latter and Madura is R&cjjiyya (Chastol 
Huge) in the RtisJj district which screens Antioch to 
the south. An Important road goes westwards from 
Ma'arra via al-I.Ias* and al-B&ra, goes over the 
£>jabal ZAwiya, then crosses the Orontes at Djisr 
al-Shughr before reaching LldfcJkiyya 

To the south, one goes by Ma'arraf al-Nu'mAn 
to Kafar Tib, from where one can reach Afimiya or 
Shaytar. It should be noted that the old Halab-Him? 
route that al-Ya*kObI followed in the 3rdf«)th cen¬ 
tury did not pass by MaWrat al-Nu'inan but via Tell 
Mannas, several kilometres to the east of the present 
road, and yet the Antonine itinerary gives the Arra- 
Epiphania (Hamit) route. A well-articulated road , 
network linked the agricultural villages of the east 
with Ma*arrat al-Nti'mfin. This town was not only a 
resting stage, but also a centre of exchange between 
the mountain and the plain, and it served as a great I 
collecting centre of agricultural products; in 340/951 
it was already a prosperous town. As the key to 
Hamit, Ma c arrai al-Nu'mun was to bo, under th<> 
Middle Ages, the first objective to be attained by any 
adversary, coming from the north-west, north or 
north-east, while to any master of Hamit it consti¬ 
tuted an advance defence. In the Ottoman period, 
the economic importance of the town was emphasised 
by the fact that the sandjak of Ma'arrat al-Nu c mAn 
had its own fiscal regulation; taxes were paid on mer- , 
chandise in transit, animals and produce transported ' 
from the villages to the town, the bd 4 i Ice [q.v.]. In 
1913, there was a French school in this town. At the 
present time. Ma'anat al-NnhnAn preserves its role 
as a craft and commercial centre which is emphasised 
by the coming-and-going of trucks, agricultural 
machines, buses and taxis as well as the appearaucc \ 
of its main street, which is dominated by garages, I 
workshops for mechanical repairs, caffe and restau 1 
rants. 

Demographic growth in the 20th century has fol¬ 
lowed that of the country as a whole. From 5,250 in¬ 
habitants in 1932, the population rose to 9.140 in 
1945, to reach 20,000 in 1970. 

History. In >6/637, the army of Abu ‘Ubayda 
[q.v.) occupied Ma*arra-Hims; those of the inhabit¬ 
ants who were not converted were forced to pay fht? 
djiiya and kharidi [g.w.J. In Radial* 101/February 
720, the pious caliph *Umar b. e Abd al-'Aziz was 
buried in Dayr Sam*ftn ia al-Xakira to the south-west 
of Ma'arra. It is in this village that there lived the 
Safi Yahya al-Maghribl whom Saladin visited. This 
was a place of pilgrimage frequented in the 7th/i3th 
century. 

In 207/822, ‘AM Allah b. Tahir, nominated by 
the caliph al-Mahnftn as governor of Syria where he 
succeeded his father, fought the rebel Nasr b. Shabath 
and, on this occasion, destroyed the fortifications 
of Ma'am t aI-Nu c m 5 n and other fortresses such ms 
those of al-Kafr and HunAk. 

In 290/903, the KarAinita [q.v.], under the com¬ 
mand of the $&bib nl-KhAI. devastated the region of 
Him*, Ham 3 t, SaUmiyya and Ma'arrat al-NVinau. 
They killed many people there and look captive 
women and children. In 325/936-7. some Band Kilab 
nomads penetrated into Syria from Na^irt: when 
they drew near to Ma'nrrat Al-Ku'mun, Mu'adh 
b. Sa'Id, commander of this place, went to meet 
them, but was taken prisoner at nl-Buraghithl 
(whose location is unknown) with a part of his 


army ; he was only released later by Abu 'l-'Abbis 
Ahmad b. Sa'id, a KilabI commander of Halab. 

In 332/943-4 al-Husayn b. Sa'id, uncle of Sayf 
.d-DawIa, drove out of Halab Abu 'l-'Abbfe b. Sa'id 
and the KilabI Yanis al-Mu'nisI, and passed by ftfa- 
< arrat al-Nu c man on his way to Him?, while YSnis 
fled to Egypt. In ShawwSI 333/May-Juno 945, the 
Ikjishldid governor of Egypt loft Damascus and mar¬ 
ched against Sayf al-Dawla; he seized Ma'arrnt al- 
and appointed Mu'adh b. Sa*Id as governor 
for the second time, but he was killed shortly after 
by Sayf al-Dawla at the Battle of Iyinnasrln. In 
348/939 the lyarSmita were numerous in the region 
of Ma'arrat al-Nu e man, and the ‘Ukaylid governor 
SjiabTb b. Qjarlr headed a band of these insurgents 
and marched on Dirnashk. At the end of 357/end 
of 968, Nicephoros Phocas conquered Ma'arrat al- 
Nu*mAn, destroyed the Great Mosque and damaged 
a large part of its ramparts. At the beginning of 
358/969, a peace treaty was signed and the town was 
one of those which had to pay tribute to the Byzan¬ 
tines, but the latter did not have sufficient troops 
to enforce the agreement. Abu '!-Ma c aIi, son of Sayf 
al-Dawla, recaptured XIa'arra. 

In 358/969, at the time when the Byzantines 
withdrew from the Halab region, Abu M-Ma'aH came 
to Ma'arrat al-Nu'inan, whose governor delivered the 
Mtnfba in his name. In October of the same year, on 
the return of the Byzantines, Abu TMa'all fell back 
on Ma'arrat al-Nu'nuui, where he received reinforce¬ 
ments, provisions ami fodder. He appointed as his 
lieutenant there Zuhayr, a ghuldm of his father, and 
went on to Hhns. On his return, Zuhayr refused to 
open the gates of the town to the HamdAnid prince, 
who decided to use force: finally, his lieutenant 
secured amdn. 

When in Dip* l-H'dl'Jia 358/October 969, Kar^a- 
wayh seized power in Halab, Zuhayr, the governor 
«>f Ma ( airat al-N'u'mAn, allied himself with the Ham¬ 
dAnid Sayf al-Dawla and took part in the campaign 
against Halab. But as soon as the Byzantine Peter 
Stratopedarcus, whom Kam&l al-Din Ibn al-Athlr 
calls al-TurbizI, came to help Kar^hawayh, Abu ' 1 - 
Ha < HI abandoned the siege of Halab and withdrew 
with Zuhayr to al-Khuuasira and Ma'arrat al-NVm 3 n. 
In 364/075 Sa*d al-Dawla Abu *I-Ma e ult came, with 
the aid of the Band Kil&b, to besiege Zuhayr in his 
town, and broke in by the Huuftk gate; driven back 
from the town, Abu ' 1 -Ma'AlI burned the Him* gate, 
and finally, Zuhayr gave himself up and was executed. 
In SbawwSl 360 /May-June 977, the castle of Ma'arrat 
al-Nn'mSn was pillaged. 

An expedition of the FA(imids against Halab in 
386/996 was held in check, hut the Egyptians suc¬ 
ceeded in extending their authority as far as Ma c - 
arrat al-Nu l mun. In fact, RumraSb, a mamlAk of Sayf 
al-Dawla who governed the place, had revolted 
against his master Abu 'l-Fa^flJil Sa'id al-Dawla, 
prince of Halab, and hod appealed to Mnugutakln, 
a Turkish leader in the service of the l‘I|itnids, to 
relieve him from the pressure exerted by the Aleppine 
forces. It seeins that following an agreement with 
tbe F&timids, Lu’lu 5 , the atabeg of Halab. had re¬ 
covered Ma'arra. In 393/1003 the district of .Ma'arrat 
al-Nu'm&n was attacked by Lu’lu’, who had seized 
power m Halab in the preceding year; he dismantled 
the fortresses situated in this territory and in that of 
Rudj in order to prevent his adversaries from using 
them against him. 

In the middle of the 5th/uth century, after the 
appearance of the Mirdibids on the political scene 
with the capture of Halab in 1024, Ma ( arrat al- 
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Nu c man was to change hands several times. In 434/ 
1042-3 the Hamdanld N 4 $ir al-Dawla confronted the 
Mirddsid Thimfll, master of yalab, and took posses¬ 
sion ol Macarrat a!-Nu‘man. In 452/1060 rhimSI, in 
the course of an expedition against his nephew 
Mahmud, stayed in the town whose inhabitants had 
to suffer the enemy occupation. Five years later, 
after entering Halab, Mahmud the MirdSsid, sent 
Harhn, a Turkish leader, to capture Ma‘arra. On 
17 S£aww 5 ! 458/10 September 1066, H 5 riin pene¬ 
trated into the town with more than x,ooo men 
comprising Turks. DaylamI, Kurds and men from 
the al-Awdj tribe. They had established their camp 
outside the walls in front of the gate where public 
prayer was performed. These troops were disciplined, 
and respected the olive groves and vineyards, only 
taking water for their beasts without paying. They 1 
left the town to help Mahmud in his struggle against 
the Kilabls. 

Some Turks from the Byzantine territory advanced 
in 462/1070, under the command of $undak, against 
Halab; they went as far as the Djazr and devastated 
the territories of M^arrat al-Nu^man, Kafar T^b, 
Hamat, tffm$ and Rafaniyya. Shortly after, the 
Saldjufcids made their appearance in North Syria. 

In 472/ro79-8o, Tutush, brother of the sultan Malik 
ShSh, made the inhabitants ofSarmln and Ma'arrat 
al-N^mSn, whose eastern villages he plundered, pay , 
large sums. 

In 478/1085, Ma«arra belonged to the ‘Ukaylids; I 
at the beginning of RabI* II/August, Sulayman 
b. Kutlumush who, the preceding year had seized An- 
(akiva, took it from them. In 4 $ 5 / r0 9 2 Vaghl Siyiin 
received from Tutush a certain number of places in 
ikta*, including MaSrrat al-Nu'man. Three years 
later, Rid'v&n, the Saldjukid prince of yalab, gave 
the town and its teiritory to Sukman b. Artuk; in ; 
the following year, DjarriUi al-Dawla, Ridwan’s i 
aiabeg , having quarrelled with the latter, seized 
Macarrat al-Nu'm&i. 

The strategic position of this place was also to 
interest the Crusaders. In the vicinity of the town, 
to the west, troops could be concentrated, under 
the protection of the forts of Tell Mannas and Kafr 
Riima to the east and Kafar Tab which, on the south, 
also served to defend the approach from AfSrniya 
and to attack Shayzar on the Orontes. In 491/1098 
Raymond of Samt Gilles decided to attack Macarrat 
al-Nu c man on leaving Antakiya, supported by the 
Christians of the region, but he was driven back. 
At the end of November a fresh attack was led by 
Robert of Flanders. In order to capture Ma^anat 
al Nu^nan, the Crusaders used a wooden castle 
on wheels surpassing the height of the town walls 
so as better to attack the enemy who, to break the 
force of the missiles, covered the walls with bags > 
of hay and cotton. Raiinond Pilet’s sappers succeeded 
in making a breach in the wall. Not having a very 
large anny, Boheinontl negotiated an honourable 1 
surrender, proposing to save lives. The town sur- | 
rendered on r.4 Muljarram 492/11 December 1098. 
At Christinas 1098, Raymond of Saint Gilles left | 
Ma l arrai al-IWmJn to establish himself at Chattel 
Ruge, and Bohemond also went there after appointing 
the bishop of al-Bara in authority over this place. 
At the beginning of January 1099, while the princes > 
were organising the expedition against Jerusalem 
from Chastcl Ruge, the mere impoverished elements 
0/ the Frankish army, who wanted to to go Jerusalem : 
without delay, rebelled, and, despite the protesta- j 
tious of the bishop of al-Bira, set about sacking « 
the town and demolishing the ramparts. Raymond I 


of Saint Gilles returned, gathered his men and 
abandoned Ma^rra, which he evacuated on t7 §af»r 
492/13 January r<>99, barefoot, as leader of the Pil¬ 
grimage. In 496/1x03, Ridw 3 n of Halab reconquered 
the lost fortresses and, the following year, he occupied 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu c man, which the Franks were forced 
to abandon temporarily. In 505/iux, Mawdiid, atabeg 
of Maw§il, and Tugijtakln, atabeg of Dimasljfc, al¬ 
lied against Halab, and marched to Ma c arrat al- 
Xu c man, whose region was at that time peopled by 
numbers of the Assassins [sec al-hashIshxyyaJ. 
On 23 Rabl c II 509/15 September 11x5, Bursuk 
of Mawsil was defeated by Roger of Antioch at the 
Battle of Tall Danith, to the north of Ma'arrat al- 
Nu c man, on the road from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. Two years later, after the assassina¬ 
tion of Lu’lu* at Halab, the Franks controlled the 
roads linking this town with Dimashk. In 5x3/1110 
Baldwin II marched ou Ma c arrat al-N^man, and 
in the following year, RidwSn concluded a treaty 
with the Franks of Antioch according to which 
Ma'arrat al-Nu'min, the Diazr situated to the north 
of Lhe town, Kafar Tab, al-H^ra and part of the Dja- 
bal al-Summak reverted to the Franks. Several 
years later (519/1125) there is mentioned the escape 
of ail important group of Muslim prisoners from the 
citadel of Ma c arra. 

At the beginning of Djumada 1 529/end of April 
1135, Zangl captured Ma c arrat al-Nirimin and drove 
the Franks out of the citadel; he re-established on 
their lands the Muslims who could show their title 
deeds, and for those who had lost them ho checked 
the payment of khardd[ in the land registers before 
restoring their lands. The following year, at the be¬ 
ginning of Sha‘ban/mid-April, the Basileus John II 
Comnenus traversed the territory of Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu'man, without attacking it, and proceeded swiftly 
towards Shayzar which he besieged in vain. 

During the great earthquake of 552/1157# of which 
Hamit was the epicentre, Macarrat al-Nu*man 
was seriously damaged; Nflr al-DIn visited it in Ra¬ 
madan 552/October 1157. In this prince’s time, this 
town was situated on the southern border of the 
Halab region and the customs dues (mukds) on mer¬ 
chandise were paid there. NQr al-DIn founded a 
dovecot there, a resting-stage for the pigeon post 
between Hamat and Halab, which was to be inte¬ 
grated into the system of the Mamlftk air-borne 
post before being suppressed at the beginning of the 
15th century. 

In 574/^178, certain villages of the kiira of Ma'arra 
were given in ikfd c by Saladin to the amir Shams 
al-DIn Ibn al-Mukaddam. In the Ayyubid period, 
Ma c arrat nl-Nu c mSn, due to its position on the border 
of the territories of ijalab and IJamat, changed hands 
more than ten times in loss thaa a century. 

I11 548/1188 Saladin went from Halab to Ma'arrat 
al-Nu^man in order to goon pilgrimage to the Sh aykh 
Abu Zakariyy^ 9 al-Magljribl, who lived near the tomb 
of the Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- c AzTz. In 587/1191. al- 
Malik al-Muzaflar TafcT al-DIn ‘Uinai seized Ma'arra 
to the detriment of Muzaffar al-DIn, and died shortly 
afterwards. Two years later it was given by al-Malik 
al-Zahir Ghazi to al-Wan$ur Muhammad. In 596/X200, 
Ibn al-Mukaddam was in possession of Afamiya, 
Kafar J 3 b and 25 places in the district of Ma'arrat 
al-Nu^idn. The following year, during a campaign 
against Hamat, al-Malik al-Zaliir GhazI sacked the 
surrounding area and plundered the town, which 
sporadically formed part of his domains. In 598/1202 
an agreement was reached between al-Malik al- e Adil, 
sultan of Egypt, al-Malik al-?ahir of Ijalab and al- 
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Malik al-Mansur Muhammad, who received Ma'arrat 
al-Nu'mSn. This town is situated to the north ol 
Shavzar, Afamiya and Kafar Tab, three possesions , 
of al-Malik al-£ihir. the atnir of Halab, whose forces, | 
together with some Bedouin allies, pillaged the 
territory of Ma'arra from time to time. 

In 604/1207-8, the governor of the town was 
Murghkl b. Saiini b. al-Mubadbdhib, vassal ol al- 
Malik al- 25 hir. In 617/1220, this town belonged, 
with the agreement of the Sultan al-Aftfal, to al- 
Malik al-N&sir KUIdi Arslan [q.r.], lord of Hnm 3 t. 

In 620/1223, al-Malik al-Mitfaztain ‘I>a, prince of 
Dimashfc. attacked Ma'arrat al-Nii'ra&n, whose 
governor fled, leaving the task of negotiating to the 
notables, who included the father of the historian 
Ibn W&$i). Al-Malik al-Mu'ag&tm nominated an 
administrator. 

In the decade which followed, the town was dis¬ 
puted between al-Asluaf Musa of Damascus and al- 
Mu?affar II MabmOd of yamat. The latter recon¬ 
structed the citidel of Ma'arrat al-Nu c m 5 n in 631/ 
1233. In 635/1238, on the death of al-Malik al-Kamil 
in Cairo, Ma c arra and its citadel were seized by al | 
Malik al-N 4 $ir Yusuf of yalob after a short siege ' 
assisted by mangonels. Impelled by Cingiz Khar 1 
fa.v.j, the iC]3 w 4razinians crossed the Euphrates in I 
638/1240 and entered Syria, passed to the south of j 
I.ULib via Eiabbul and Sannln, and plundered the 
region as far as Ma'arrat al-Nu'mAn, governed at 
that time by al-Malik al-MansQx. After Baybars' 
victory at ‘Ayn I>jai(it [q. t».], the sultan al-Malik 
al-Mu^affar lyutut in 658/1259 handed over to 
al-Malik al-MansQr the towns of Ba'rln and Ma'arrat 
al-Nu'man, which had been taken from him by the 
amir of Halab. From this time onwards except for 
short periods, the town and its region was to remain 
in the hands of the princes of Hamat; Abu , 1-Fida > , 
an Ayy’Obid prince, geographer and historian, also 
received them in ijrfd' from the sultan Muhammad b. 
iKalihin in 710/1310; but three years later he was 
forced to cede them to the ruler of HaJab. This is 
why, in 716/1316, he gave up to the sultan as a do¬ 
nation in tbo proper oflicial style, the town and 
castle, which did not prevent him from ceding the 
town to Muhammad b. ‘IsS at the end of the year. 

Under the Mamluks, at the beginning of 742/1341, 
the principality of yamdt was suppressed; the 
province belonged from then onwards to the ruler of 
Egypt, and the district of Ma'arrat al-Nu'mAn con¬ 
stituted a u-ilaya of this province. After the Battle 
of Mardj DSbik (922/1316) the town became Ottoman; 
in 924/1318 it was on the northern border of the pro¬ 
vince of Dima§hk- A century later, the traveller Pietro 
della Valle (ii, 136) passed by Ma'arrat al-Nu'in 4 n, 
where he found a prince of the Ottoman dynasty. 

In the 17th century, Ma'arra was situated on 
the southern border of the pashaltfr of Halab and the 1 
northern border of that of Diniashk, where tfce road 
from B&lis passes to the Mediterranean, crossing the 
Orontes at loiter al-§bugtir. 

Th6venot describes Ma'arra in 1658 as a "poor 
town commanded by a ‘sangiac’ ”, and says that it is 
surrounded by walls ( Voyage , vi, 703; Suite du 
Voyage, iii, 97-8). Franz Ferdinand von Troilo, a 
German traveller in the middle of the 17th century, 
found in the town "two fine inns, one dilapidated, 
the other in quite a good state" {Rcise Beschreibung, 
Dresden 1676, 438). It is in this period that an Arab j 
family settled there coming from the region of Konya, 
sc. the aI-'A?m family who, in the second half of the 
17th century, were to set out on a political career 
which was to be prolonged into modem times. About 
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1630, two of its members, Kisirn and Ibrihlm, reached 
Diina^hk. then went on to Flam&t and Ma'arrat 
.d-Nu'min. IbrAhlm, a Hutuii, served in the Ottoman 
army, settled in Ma‘arra and was put in charge of or¬ 
ganising the defence of the town against the attacks of 
the Turkomans. His son, Ismu'Il Pajha b. al-‘A?m al- 
Nu'minl, was born in Ma'arra in 1070/1659-60, 
where he occupied himself with agriculture, and in 
the town of his birth became a sufficiently important 
i figure to be nominated governor of Dimashk. on 
23 Diumftda II 1 137/9 March 1725 (being removed at 
\ the end of DjumiUU l 1143/December 1730). In this 
period. Pococko, who visited Ma'arra, describes it 
* as a poor town with an independent agha who was 
| paying a tribute to the Porte and levying taxes on 
, travellers (A description ..., ii, 145-6). Ism 4 'U 
j had two sons, As'ad Pasha and Sa'd al-DIn. The 
first was bom in 1117/1706, and was first tnutasallxtn 
in tfamat and Ma'arrat al-Nu'man and then governor 
of Dhnashk in 1x56/1743. In the 18th century the 
city, like yims and Hamiit, was one of the lifetime 
grants ( mdlikdne ) of the pasha of Damascus, who 
held it from the sultan and who himself sub-let it 
to an agjui. In Radjab ii 35 /October 1771. 'Udjinao 
Pasha al-Kurdjl, governor of Damascus from 1780, 
was removed, and lost the mdlikane of Ma'arra, 
which Muhammad Pa^ja al-'A?m then received. 

In the middle of the 19th century, Ma'arrat al- 
Nu'man was the most northerly locality of the 
pashaiik of Dimajhk; it was a sandja A governed by a 
1 mutasarrif, then it became a kadd' of the JM* of 
I Halab and, in 1873. the residence of a kd'im-makam. 

1 According to Sachau. who visited it in 1879. the town 
. had about 400 houses, and led an easy life in the 
midst of a well-cultivated region. On the other hand. 
Max van Berchem, a few years later, saw only "a 
! large, miserable-looking village ... in a well-culti- 
, vated plain." In 1913, one of the rare telegraphic 
offices of Syria made Ma'arrat al-Nu'man the link 
betweeu Ha mat and Halab. 

From the time of the establishment of the French 
mandate in the Levant, this town became an active 
' centre of resistance by the Syrian nationalists. In 
| *930, the Mawflll shepherd tribes held much of 
the lands through which one had to pass between 
! Ma'arrat al-Nu'man and Halab. Since 1965 the town 
has benefited from the economic, industrial and 
agricultural development of the Hamit-Him? zone. 

Monuments. The town of Ma'arrat al-Nu'man 
has protected by a wall which was often attacked and 
damaged, and then repaired; it had seven gates like 
many cities of the East: Bab Halab, al-BSb al-Kablr, 
Bib shiyj, BAb *l-£iiain, B&b Hun**, Bab Hims and 
Bab Kadha*. Defence was also assured by a mediaeval 
fortress of circular plan called al-Kal'a, built on a 
mound serving as its foundation and dominating the 
countryside to the north-west of Ma'arra. It was sit¬ 
uated at the entrance ol "the great ravine which, 
from al-BAra, traverses the eastern side ot the moun¬ 
tain, followed by the road which linked the inland 
plains of the east with the valley of the Orontes" 
(Tchalenko, iii, 123). After the Crusaders' attacks, 
it was restored by Zangi in the 6th/rath century. A 
dovecote [bur^i al-bamdm) set up by NQr al DIn in 
the 6th/i2th century linked H*m&t and Halab by 
means of travelling pigeons until the beginning of the 
9th/isth century. 

The Great Mosque of Ma'arrat al-Nu'min occupies 
the site of an ancient temple which had given way 
to a church which was turned into a mosque after 
the arrival of the Muslims. Built on a height in the 
middle of the city, it was reached by 13 steps; ex- 
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tensive re-use of ancient remains bears witness to 
the antiquity of the sanctuary, whose roof is fiat. 
In the courtyard, two kiosks arc supported by shafts 
of ancient columns; the cupola which protects the 
ablutions basin and its fountain rests on ten ancient 
columns, and the drum which provides a passage 
between the decagon of the ground plan and the 
circle of the cupola, is pierced by semi-circular bays. 
The square minaret of the Great Mosque, one of the 
most beautiful in Syria, bears on its west face the 
signature of the architect Kihir b. ‘All b. KAnit al- 
Sarm&nt, who in 595 / 1*99 built the town's 
madrasa. Creswell attributed this date to the con¬ 
struction of this monument. Herzfeld, stressing 
the strict relation which exists between the decora¬ 
tion and construction of this five-storeyed minaret 
and that of Halab, built between 483/1090 and 
487/1094, datod it from 55°/”55 a* the latest. 
There is every reason to believe that Nur al-DIn 
had it repaired after the great earthquake of 552/1157. 
Later, this minaret, after the quake of 565/1170, was 
to undergo other damage and to be repaired in 
595/* 1 99 by the architect of the ShiliT madrasa. 

Some stl^s of very ancient origin surround the 
Great Mosque, and in the city there are still some 
remains of covered, vaulted streets like Jerusalem. 
At the time of his visit to Ma*arrat al-Nu‘m 5 n, 
N'a$ir-i Khusraw saw an ancient column 10 cubits 
high with an inscription in non-Arabic characters 
which was regarded as a talisman, as at Him? and 
AntAkiya, protecting the town from scorpions. 

According to Albert of Aix, quoted by Cl. Cahen 
[La Syria iu Word, 162, u. 5) there was in the period 
of the Crusades, in the southern part of the town, a 
church of St. Andrew, of which some foundations 
still survive. According to Syriac texts, there was 
also a Monophysite monastery, whose location is 
uncertain. There are in the town and its environs a 
large number of sculpted arch-stones in basalt 
originating from ancient Christian tombs. 

To the south of the Great Mosque is situated a 
Shafi 0 ! madras*, whose foundation is sometimes attri¬ 
buted to Nur al-Din. Following a sculpted inscription 
on the lowest course of the arch of the doorway, it 
»as built in 395/1x19 in the reign of the AyyObid 
prince of Hamit al-Malik al-.Mansur Abu 
Muhammad by AbuM Fawaris NadjA. The building 
also bears the signature of the architect Kaliir b. 
‘AH b. Kanit. This madras* is entered on the east side 
by a doorway with a trefoiied arch opening on the 
vestibule covered by a pyramidal cupola on penden- 
tives. In its axis, facing an oblong court, there is a 
very large itcan, at present encroached upon by dwel¬ 
lings. On the south, the prayer hall opens on the 
courtyard by three doors; the • niftr&b, a large niche, 
is preceded by a cupola on peudentives creating a 
tone passing from the hexadecagon to the circle of 
the cupola. On the north side, some rooms are laid 
out and, at a north-east angle, is placed the tomb of 
the founder surmounted by a cupola. 

Also at Ma‘arrat al-N'uriiAn should be noted a 
(than of the Ottoman period which lies to the south 
of the Great Mosque in the eastern part of the town. 
It is a great, square Mfin in cut stone with huge 
stables and a small mosque in the middle of the court¬ 
yard. An inscription above the fine southern doorway, 
dated 974/1566-7, informs us that this building is 
due to the generosity of Mur&d Cclebi, dejttrddr of 
Anatolia (d. 981/1573-4)• A second inscription at 
the vaulted north entrance is a poetic text giving in 
a chronogram the date 1166/1752-3, presumably the 
time of As‘ad Pasjja al-‘A?m. 


There are many places of pilgrimage or oratories 
I in Ma'arrat al-Ni^mAn: the Matcdm Sabi Allah YU- 
, s/pi* b. Nan. often cited as a djawt* or mashhad, is 
situated outside the south walls of the town. The 
| tomb of Yflglja* (Joshua) is probably on the site of 
j an ancient prc-Islamic sanctuary. YSIjut says that 
, this is not the tomb of YOsfja*, which is actually 
in the vicinity of NAbulus. An inscription of xo lines 
dated 604/r207 recalls, in the bay above the door, 
that this place of prayer was reconstructed on the 
order of al-Malik al-£ahir al-GhazI while Murshid b. 
Salim b. al-Muha dhdh ib governed Nfa c arrat al- 
Nu*man. The ground plan of this small-scale nukdm 
is little different from that of a madrasa with its 
rectangular court, its deep faun facing the entrance 
and the north and south faces occupied by the fu¬ 
nerary chamber and prayer hall. Above the entrance 
arch rises an octagonal minaret with a small cupola 
supported at the top by four columns. The modern 
mausoleum of the illustrious blind poet, Abu , I- < AI 4 
al-Ma‘arri [?.*».], where there is a part of his epitaph 
on a stele fragment in stone, is situated in the town. 

In the vicinity of Bab Shlth, there is the tomb of 
Setb, third son of Adam, who spent part of his life 
in Syria. The tomb of ‘Abd AHAh b. ‘Ammar b. 
Yasir, grandson of a Companion of the Prophet, is 
mentioned in Ma‘arrat al-N’u c man by al-Baladhuri. 
and again by Ibn BatJGta and YA^Qt. There was also 
a mashhad of Yusuf which was restored by al-Malik 
al-?ahir Ghazl. 

A short distance to the cast of Ma c arrat aI-Nu‘mAn, 
at Dayr Nadira, identified with the Dayr Sam‘ 4 n 
of this district, is the tomb of the caliph ‘Umar b. 
( Abd al-‘A2lz, in a small enclosure. The earliest 
author, according to J. and D. Sourdcl, to mention 
this site is Ibn Wu?il (d. 697/1298). $alib al-DIn 
went there on pilgrimage in 584/1x88 and visited 
there the ^hayl^ AbO Zakariyya' YafcyA b. Man?Gr 
al-Vfaghribl, who lived in this place and was buried 
j behind the sepulchre of the Umayyad sovereign. This 
was a place of pilgrimage frequented from the AyyG- 
bid period. 

In 1953, Tcholcnko remarked on the subject of 
Ma‘arrat al-NVmin: "Due to its situation as much 
, as to its urban character and the importance of its 
' mediaeval monuments, this site demands a special 
1 study, like several other small towns situated on 
the edge of the massif/' 
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Khan-Insckrtflcn, no. to, 239; L. A. Mayer, 
Islamic architects r Genova 1956, 113; J. and D. 
Sourdel, Notes d'lpxgraphie, in .-l.-IS, iii (1933), 
83-8; G. Wict, Inscriptions de Malik ?.<ihir, in 
BIFAO, xxx, s8o, 281; RCEA, Index giographiqw, 
Cairo 1975, 113. (N. Eussispr) 

al MA'ARRl, Abu 'l-'AlA* Ahmad e. *Aan 
Allah b. Sulavman, famous Arabic poet and 
prose author of the late ‘Abbdsid period, wa> 
born in 363/973 ia \la‘arrat al-NVuiin tf.o.], a town 
between Aleppo and Him? in the northern part ol 
Syria, where he also was to die in 449/1058. The Banu 
Sulaymin, his forefathers, belonged to the notable 
families of Ma'arra. As glj&fil c uland \ they held 
the office of ffdtfi, which post was for the first time 
successfully claimed by a grandfather of Abu ‘l-Ali^s 
grandfather. In addition, some of the BanO SulaymAn 
are mentioned as rather good poets (further infor¬ 
mation in ‘Imfld al-D!n al-I$fahAnI, Khar idol a I- 
kafr wa-dfaridal aU c asr, ii (part on Syria), ed. Shukri 
Fay$al, Damascus 1959, where a genealogical table 
may be found in the editor's Muhaddima, based on 
aJ-I$fahanl, op.cit., ii, 49 and Ibn ai- ( Adiro, al-In^if, 

483-51*)- 

Having been afflicted by smallpox at an early age, 
Abu 'l-'Ala* lost his eyesight: “When I was (oui 
years old, there was a decree 0/ fate about me, so 


t that I could not discern a full-grown camel from a 
tender young camel, recently born" (see his corre¬ 
spondence with AbQ Na§r b. Abl‘Imran, the DdH */- 
t du € dt, in Yakut, Vdabd 3 , i, 198, cf. D. S. Margoliouth, 

, Abu % € Ala al-Ma'arrVs correspondence on vegeta- 
, nanism, in JRAS [1902], 3*7)- This defect was, how- 
' ever, more than compensated by bb extraordinarily 
retentive memory, which in later biographical collec¬ 
tions was to reach fabulous dimensions. Ibn al- e Adfm 
fa.v.l, who is otherwise very reliable, inserted in 
his monograph concerning Abu 1- e AU J a "Chapter 
about deep understanding, natural ability, quick and 
brilliant memory, shining thought and penetrating 
insight In connection with Abu *l- f Ala v ’ [al-In^uf, 
551-64). That Abu VAIa’ started his career as a 
poet at the early age of 11 or 12 years need not 
surprise us in view of, for instance, similar state¬ 
ments which concern youthful poetry by al-Mutanab- 
bl cf. R. Blach&re, Abcu *t-T*yyibal-Motanabbt, 
m poete arabe, Paris 1935, 27- Abu completed 

his religious, linguistic and literary education, 
in that he read the text materials required, under 
supervision of different $haykk s, in the first in¬ 
stance those at Ma'arra and Aleppo. Among his teach¬ 
ers were, according to Ibn al-Kiffl, Jnbdh, in TaSrif 
al-kudama 3 , 30, "companions from the circle of Ibn 
KljuJavrayh [y.v.]", known as one of the participants 
in the literary reunions at Sayf al-Dawla's court in 
1 Aieppo. This grammarian and expert on l>ur*an read¬ 
ings died in 370/980-1, when Abu 'I-'Ali* was still 
very young. None the less, we find Abu 'l- c Ala’ re¬ 
gretting Ibn Kljalawayh's loss to Aleppo in rather 
strong terms; "Would that God might protect Aleppo, 
! because that town, after Abu *Abd Allah b. Kbula- 
wayh’s death, ceased to wear any ornament, neither 
spangle nor bracelet; thus it was found to be far 
! removed from adab" (Risdlal al-Ghufrdn, 518, cf. 
* 548-9). Among his teachers should further be men¬ 
tioned Muhammad b. f Abd Allah b. Sa c d, who was a 
, rdtriya of al-Mutauabbl’s poetry. Ibn aMAdlro 
mentions {al-Inyaf, 515) how Abu ’I- < AI& > , at one 
time reading al-Mutanabbl’s Ditudn under his super¬ 
vision, corrected Jbn Sa c d’s rite&ya. By comparing 
the passage concerned with that found in a manu¬ 
script from c Ir51<, Abu 'l-‘AU J ’f correction was 
| proved to be justified. From this incident wc may 
. conclude that Abu •MAUL* had already at an early 
age some acquaintance with the poetry of al-Muta- 
nabbi, for whom he was to entertain great admiration 
at a more advanced age. 

Regarding the next phase of Abu ’l- £ Alfi ,, s life, 
up till his journey to Baghdad, Arabic historians 
1 express two different opinions. Some historians 
I suppose the poet to have travelled to some other 
cities apart from his Baghdad journey. They would 
have him visit Antioch and Syrian Tripoli so that he 
might profit from the local libraries. According to Ibn 
al-KifU, Inbdh, in Ta'rif, 30, and other historians 
following him, the poet on his way to Tripoli made 
a halt not far from al-LA<jhikiyya (Laukia), at Dayr 
al-Faros a monastery so called in memory of Jesus’s 
shroud (Greek: popo^, see Ibn al-Kif(i, loc.cit., 
n. 1). There he listened to a monk discussing Hellenic 
philosophy, producing in his mind certain doubts 
J which could afterwards be recognised in his poetry'. 

Some other historians however, are of a different opin- 
I ion. For example, Ibn aMAdlra is one of those who 
deny the poet was under the influence of any religion 
but Islam. As far as Antioch is concerned, Ibn al- 
I ‘Adliu bases his argument on the political situation 
1 in Syria: during all Abu ’l- c Aia J, s life-time Antioch 
lay inside the Byzantine frontiers. From the ex- 
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pulsion of the Muslims by Byzantine authorities from 
that town, Ibn al- c Ad!m infers that "it is neither 
conceivable that a library should have existed there 
nor a librarian, as much as that town is inconceivable 
for somebody to travel to in order there to pursue 
knowledge" (al-Inf&J, 335). Concerning the supposed . 
existence of a library at Tripoli, also an alleged 
motive for Abu , l-*AI 4 > ’s travelling, Ibn aMAdlm 1 
points out that such a library was only founded in 1 
472/1079-80, many years after the poet's death (op. I 
eit., 557). Despite Ibn aMAdim’s strong arguments, 
recent researches after all tend to accept the possi- I 
bility of an actual visit to the towns mentioned, as I 
may be deduced from certain allusions in Abu ’ 1 - I 
l AI#’s poetry (see H. Laoust, La vie et la pkilosophie ' 
d'Abu al-Ma c arri, in BEO, x [1943- 4 J. 123-4). 

The poems of the first half of Abu *l- t Ala a ’s life 
were collected in his Dittan, which was called Safe/ 
al-saiiH ("The first spark of the tinder"). Here and 
there in this collection, the poet's reactions to 
contemporaneous political developments in Syria may 
be found. About that time, the dynasty of the Ham- 
d&ni<ls[fwith Aleppo for their centre of author¬ 
ity, began to lose much of its power, which having 
attained its utmost degree in Sayf al-Dawla's days, 1 
under his successors gradually was to vanish, finally 
making place for another line of amln, the Mirdiisids 
(see S. Zakkar, The emirate of Aleppo 1004-1094, Bei¬ 
rut 1971). Meanwhile, the relative independence of 
the northern Syrian territory was increasingly threat¬ 
ened from the north by a renewed access of Byzantine 
military power and from the south by the appearance 
for the first time of the Fatimids At the same 
time, there was hardly any support to be expected 
from the BQyidowfrs and their nominal overlords, the 
‘Abbisid caliphs in Baghdad. During the reign of the 
successors of Sayf al-Dawla, in particular Sa*d ai- 
Dawla and SaTd al-Dawla, the Fatimid imdttn began 
trying to extend their influence from Egypt into 
northern Syria. Especially at the time Sa‘ld al-Dawla 
started his rule, Aleppo came to be the object of 
several prolonged but futile sieges (Ibn al-'Adlm, 
Zubdat al-kalab tain ta'rikh Ualtxb, Damascus 1951, i, 
185-92). Abu 'MAI# took a keen interest in these 
developments, as is apparent from at least four lauda¬ 
tory poems found in his collection, the Saftf al-xand 
In these poems, important personalities from either 
party at war are the subjects of his praiae. Thus he 
eulogises one Ban^jjdtakln, who was a Fatimid 
general, in his poem with rhyme-word dhitmimii 
(Shuruh Sakf, ii, 6oa), while in two other poems of 
his (the one with rhyme bimysru, Shurik Sakf, iii, 
1087, and the other with rhyme u nfalu, op. eit., iii, 
1046) a certain Abu 'l-Hasan ‘All b. al-Husayn, one 
of the Banu ' 1 -Maghribl [?.v.] is lauded. The latter 
had originally acted as a kdlib and imr> in the Ham- 
d&nids‘ service, but having betrayed his masters 
he filled the F 5 (imid post of financial and admin¬ 
istrative superintendent of the army [mudabhr 
d-djayi!}), trying to conquer Aleppo for the Fatinid 
cause. On the other hand, it is interesting to note that 
SaTd al-Dawla, too, who only with great difficulty 
stood his ground in Aleppo, can be found as a tnamduk 
in Abu VAU*s poetry. In the rabil of a kafida, 
even his name is mentioned, though in a rather 
allusive way, "fioj The camels kept asking me, upon 
which I answered, saying, Our destination will be 
Sa^d (however, the name excepted, sa*U also means 
"fortunate"]. Thereupon the omfr's uame came to 
be their good omen" (from the poem with rhyme 
rrdld.SkuriHi Sakf, i, 25). All these laudatory passages 
are. however, rather curious, because they do not fit 1 


the image given by Abu 'MAIi* himself in the Preface 
to his Diwd h (Shurik Sakf i, 10), where he says, "1 
have not knocked so as to be heard at the doors 
of great lords, whilst reciting my poetry, no more did 
I praise with a view to acquiring a reward”. This 
contrast between explicit intention and real practice 
may be explained by the assumption that the poet 
in such cases had been pressed to compose this sort 
of poetry against his will (cf. Ibn aMAdlm, Bufhvat 
al-falab, f. 215a). 

It was in 395/1004-5 that Abu , l- t Ala > had to 
sustain the painful blow of the death of his father, 
AbO Muhammad ‘Abd Allih b. Sulaymin, who had 
been the first one to teach him. This date given by 
c Imidal-D!n, Kheiridatal-kasr. ii, 5 and Ibn al- K AdIm, 
al-In?af, 493, should be preferred to the one indi¬ 
cated by Yalcut, Udabd*, i, 163, who erroneously 
mentions 377/987-8, which year is correspondingly 
given by the majority of Western biographers 
(about the chronology, see ‘A* 4 ha l Abd al-Rahman 
"Bint al-Shati , " t in Abu ’l- K Ald* al-Macarri, Cairo 
1965, 66-75). Reacting to his father’s decease, the 
poet composed an elaborate elegy (rhyme '1-dadjni, 
Shurik Sakf, if, 907), in which we find him praising 
his father’s poetical talents in glowing terms: "(26] 
O master of rhymes! How much did their obedience 
to your wishes contrive, that in your view eloquent 
Arabs hardly surpass the level of stammering 
barbarians!" Three years after this event Abu 'I- 
1 AIh > is reported to have left Ma'arra in order to 
settle at Baghdad, where, however, he was to stay 
for merely one-and-a-half years. The poet himself 
pointed out what motive was prompting him to 
travel to Baghdad, for in his letters it is explicitly 
mentioned that nothing more than the libraries in 
that place excited his interest (Margoliouth, Letters 
40 and 44, cf. Risalat til- G^ ulrSn. 147, 287). From 
his Suftf al-sand we may know the poet to have been 
in touch with several personalities employed in 
Baghdad libraries. One of these was Abu Man?ur 
Muhammad b. ‘All, who was a custodian in the Dir 
al- c ilm [q.v.], and for whom Abu ’l-‘Ala > composed 
a long kasida (rhyme 'l-hhaffu, Shurik Sakf, iv, 1646). 
Another librarian and scholar was Abu Abmad 
‘Abd al-Salum al-Ba§rI, "who had been entrusted 
with the supervision of Ddr aUkulub at Baghdad" 
(Ta'rikh Baihddd, xl, 57-8). and to whom Abu 'I- 
‘Ali* having returned to Ma‘arra was to address a 
poem (rhyme arbuH, Shurik Sakf, iv, 1527) in which 
he ventilates his melancholy remembrance of Baghdad 
and mentions their weekly conversations on Fridays. 
About both these librarians, see Laoust, La vie et la 
philosophie ..., 129. Despite the benefit he might 
have reaped from a prolonged stay at Baghdad, it 
was not long before the poet again took his departure. 
It seems that he got into trouble financially, which 
need not suprise us in view of hts unwillingness to 
compose laudatory poems for the Baghdad nobility, 
in which aspect he shows himself quite different from, 
for instance, al-Mutanabbl. .Another reason why he 
did not stay any longer in Baghdad is given by Abu 
'MAla* himself, in addition to the one already men¬ 
tioned. In a kafida (rhyme bi-Takrita, Shuruh Sakf t 
iv, 1634) addressed to Abu M-Kasim C A 1 I b. al- 
Mubassia al-Tanukhl, sou of the well-known author of 
Nijhuar ol-muhudara (sec Yik&t, Udabd J , v, 301-9, 
vi, 251-67, cf. Brockelmann, S I, 252), the poet later 
on explains his uneasy position in one poetical line, 
"[36] There were two reasons which caused me to 
leave you: a mother whom I have not been able to 
meet after all, and money reduced to the amount 
of uselessness." 
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Apart from these explanations explicitly given 
for his premature departure, some other events are 
mentioned by the Arabic historians, which also might 1 
have induced hitn to leave Baghdad. Thus an incident 
is reported to have happened in the literary salon 
of an important ‘Alawl $harif, al-Murtada, brother 
of the SJjl 1 ! poet nl-Radl (Brockelmann, 1 , 404, S I, 
704, and 1 , 82, S I, 132). Having expressed some 
strong criticisms of al-Mutanabbl's poetry, al-Mur- 
tad-' had been the target of a concealed but none the 
less a very severe attack from Abu , l-*Alft > , who was 
a fanatical admirer of ai-Mutanabbi. As a result, 
al-Murtad3 had him dragged by his feet out of the 
salon (for details, sec Margoliouth, Letters, p. XXVII, 
and *Abd al-Rabm&n, Abu '/‘ € AU\ 108). On the other 
hand, some late authors, among whom Ibn KathTr 
(f.tO in al-Biddya, xii, 73 (sub anno 449), report him to 
have been expelled from Baghdad by the local 
fukahd*. The poet is said to have aroused their anger 1 
by asking some critical questions concerning the ' 
application of certain rules of fifth. For an evaluation 
of this, as it seems, rather anecdotal report, see 
Laoust, Ju 1 vie el la philosophte . . r?8, and ‘Abd 

al-Rahman, Abu 115 - 16 - 

In Ramadan 400/roio, Abu ’MAI 5 1 began his 
return journey, but having come home he found his 
mother already dead, His Dhedn contains two elegies 
(rhyme ibldlu, Shuriifi Sabf, iv, 1725, and rhyme 
hamami, iv, 1453), in which he gives expression to 
his feelings of sorrow: the announcement of her death 
was a terrible blow; he would have preferred to 
precede her into death, but now the only consolation 
left is for him finally to be buried near her toinb. He is 
hoping to meet her again on the final day of resur¬ 
rection, which is. however, yet far away. Then, in . 
his Risdlas written just after his leaving Baghdad j, e ! 
declares his intention to seclude himself completely 
from association with other human beings and to stay 
in his house for ever: "to remain in the city even 
though the inhabitants fled through fear of the 1 
Greeks" (Margoliouth, Letters, 42 (« VII) and 43 
(= VIII)). From that moment he was to acquire the 
sobriquet Rahn al-maftbisayn, "the twofold prisoner’* 
(sc. of his blindness and his house). 

This self-imposed confinement was only once to 
be broken in the period after Baghdad, because of a 
chance event which in 417/1026-7 occurred in his na¬ 
tive town. At that time, Aleppo and its districts 
were ruled by Salih b. Mirdas, who as a leader of the 
tribe of Kilab became the founder of the Mirddsid 
dynasty. 5 *kb's wasir al-sayf ti a 'l-kaiam, the Chris¬ 
tian Tadhurus b. al-Hasan, by his strong policy pro¬ 
duced tensions between the Christian and Muslim fac¬ 
tions of the population in Aleppo and the surrounding 
region, and these tensions provoked in Ma'arra the 
following outburst of violence. On a Friday a woman 
entered the town’s congregational mosque complain¬ 
ing about a molestation suffered at the hands of the 
Christian owner of a winehouse, where in addition to 
wine the enjoyment of fair ladies used to be offered. 
Thereupon all those present in the mosque, the 
and notables excepted, ran out so as to pillage and 
destroy the house concerned. At the instigation of 
his wasir, $alib had a number of the notables im¬ 
prisoned, among whom was Abu ' 1 -Madid, a brother 
of the poet. Abu ’l-'Aia* allowed himself to be 
persuaded to intercede for his fellow-townsmen with 
$aiib, not without success. We find this chain of 
events recalled In several poems not contained in 
Soft al zand, this collection being finished and dosed, 
but in the second collection of poems, the Lusum mi 
Id yalxatn. When recalling this incident, it is evident 
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that the poet strongly endorses the action of his 
fellow-townsmen, 

"lij On Friday, a woman who was already with child 
(djdmi*) came to the congregational mosque 
{didmi') to recount her ease to the witnesses in 
town. 

[2] Supposing they had rot risen to help her upon 
her outcry, I would rather imagine that God's 
heaven might pour down fiery coals" 

( Lusum , ed. Zand, i, 335/Bombay, 138, rhyme 
amra-hi). 

As regards his successful mediation, the poet remains 
so humble, that he is heard giving God all the credit, 
“[3] 1 did not even make rny contribution as big as 
a mosquito's wing, but God did cover them 
with a wing of His grace" (Lusum, ed. Zand, ii, 
234. cd. Bombay, 220, rhyme fanjal >). 

A detailed historic report of these events can be 
found in Ibn al- < AdIin, Zubdal al-fialab, i, 232-4, 
and idem, al-hi^dj, 566-8. What happened in Ma‘arra 
and the poet’s reaction to it make it already evident 
that Abu 'l- c Ala J did not totally seclude himself. 
On the contrary, his house became the goal of fre¬ 
quent visits by wasirs, scholars and pupils, whilst 
at the same time he kept up an extensive correspon¬ 
dence in prose by way of his RisdUu. However, his 
poetical correspondence such as is found in his first 
collection of the Sato al-tand probably belongs to 
the pro-Baghdad period. From those with whom 
the poet was in contact, the following personalities 
may be mentioned: 

(1) The governor of Aleppo, appointed by the 
FSOmids. AbQ Shudja* Fatik b. ‘Abd .Allah al- 
RQml ‘Aziz al-Dawla (reigned from 407/10x6-7 till 
413/1022-3, see Ibn al- # AdIm. Zubdal al-halab, 1, 
215 ff ). He paid a visit to Abu *l-‘Aia* in order 
to discuss with the poet an invitation from the 
FAtimld inuim al-Hakim for Abu , I- < AI 4 > to go 
to Cairo, but the poet finally decided against the 
suggested stay in Egypt (see al-Insaf, 570-4, 577 - 8 )- 

(2) Abu ’l-KSsim al-Maghribl, who was a son of Abu 
'l-Hasan al-Mag^ribl, the Hamdanid hdtib mentioned 
above. In 400/1009-10, at the time when al-Hakim 
had almost all members of the al-Maghrib! family 
executed, Abu ' 1 -Kasim succeeded in escaping the 
massacre. After many peregrinations he was finally 
appointed a trash in Mayyafarikln. He was the 
addressee of several Risdla s (i.e. Margoliouth, Letters, 
□umbers I, II and XXI) written by Abu , l- < Ala > , 
who finally dedicated an elegiac poem to him on the 
occasion of his death (see Luxtint, ed. Zand, ii, 434/ 
Bombay, 346, rhyme ’ bdirkayah ). 

(3) AbO Nasr Ahmad b. Ytisuf al-MunazI, both a 
poet and a ivaxir appointed by the ruler of MayyafSri- 
k!n (cf. Ibn Khallikfln. 58, ed. Ifcsan c Abbas, i, 143-5, 
no. 59). When visiting Abu *l- c Ala > , this waxir is 
reported to have asked him some rather critical 
questions regarding his ascetic way of life (Ibn al- 
Kifp, Inbdh, in Ta'rlf, 63). 

(4) Abu M-Fatf! Muhammad b. c Abd al-Wahid al- 
Baghdidl, who as a waxir and ambassador sent by the 
‘Abbisid caliph, al-Ka’im bi-ftmr Allah fe.r.) to the 
ZJrid prince al-Mu c izz b. Badls fa.v.] in Tunis passed 

! al-Ma < arra on his westward journey. Having visited 
Abu VAIS’ there, he continued his journey by stages, 
so as to settle finally in al-Andalus (§afadi, ai-Wdfi, 
iv, Wiesbaden 1959. 70-1; cf. Ibn al- c AdIm, al~In$df, 
563 and H. R. Idris, La berb/ne oriental* sous les 
ZiritUs, Paris 1962, i, 191-3). 

Among Abu 'l-Fa<Jl’s school of pupils should be 
reckoned Ibn al-SId al-BatalyawsI, who in the Muslim 
West was to write an excellent commentary on Abu 
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•MAia** Sakf al sand (for al-BatalyawsI, see Brockel- 
mann, I, 427, S X, 738). 

(5) Abu Zakariya> Yafcyi b. al-Kha(lb al-Tibrlri 
(Brockelmann, I, 279, S 1 , 492), who was for some 
years Abu 'MAlflP’B pupil and is reported to have 
been a professor at the madrasa Nifimiyya in hi* 
after years. He also composed a commentary on the 
Sakf al-zatul. It is interesting to note that in this 
commentary of his, another, lost commentary by Abu 
, l- l AI 3 > himself, called Qaw 3 al-Sakf, has been in¬ 
corporated. 

(6) Abu ’l-Makirim ‘Abd aI-W 4 riih b. Muhammad 
al-Abhari is reported to have read as a pupil under the 
supervision of Abu 'I-'Ala* in the works of the master 
for a period of four years (lbn al*‘AdIm, al-lnstij, 
520). To the tradition of this scholar a third commen¬ 
tary existing to this day can be traced. This com¬ 
mentary called Dir dm al-Sakf, was written in the 
Muslim East, at Samarkand, by $adr al-Af&dil al¬ 
ly Asim b. al-Husayn al-Kh^Arazml (see Sfcurub Stikl. 
i, 18, for al-Kh w arazmPs chain of tradition, and in 
general, Brockelmann, I, 255, S I, 452-3, for all the 
different commentaries preserved). 

For further names of those who came iato contact 
with Abu , 1 - < AI 4 > , see the two different chapters 
by lbn al-'Adlm, the oue "Treating of those who read 
under Abu M-'AliF’s supervision and transmitted on 
his authority, i.e. c ulamd y , udabd y and tradKionists 
from Ma*arra and from outside" and the other “About 
the great respect he is held in by kings, caliphs, 
amirs and inlrirs" [al-Infd/, 5x7, 365). 

Finally, in his old age the poet came into touch 
with a few scholars with IsmA^Il! sympathies. Thus 
in 438/1047 the well-known Persian poet and prose- 
author NA$ir-i Khusraw passed through Ma'arra oa 
his journey which would eventually lead him to the 
FA^imid imam al-Mustanjir. In the account of his 
travels (Stfcr Nameh, ed. Ch. Schefer, text xo, tr. 35- 
6), he gives a rather curious impression of what he 
heard about Abu , 1 - < A 1 A > : that he was very rich, 
and that all the inhabitants of Ma'arra were his 
servants, whilst he himself led a thoroughly ascetic 
life in keeping a constant fast and practising vigils. 
Thus it appears that the poet had imposed upon 
himself a life of ascetic poverty, although he was 
the owner of at least some sort of property in or near 
Ma'arra. This and the esteem he was held in by the 
local population—the mote so because of the impor¬ 
tance of the Banfi Sulayman as one of the distin¬ 
guished families in town—may explain the position 
of influence ascribed to him by N3$ir-i JSfcusraw. 

Some ten years later Abu 'l- < Ala > had a much more 
serious, though indirect, intellectual contact in his 
fairly extensive correspondence with an important 
IsmA'W propagandist, the DdH 'l-du'ai AbQ N'a$r b. 
Abt ‘Imran al-Mu’ayyad fi '1-DIn. About 448/1057. 
by order of the FStimid al-Mustansir, al-Mu’ayyad 
undertook a mission to North Syria in order to rally 
its local rulers against the SalfUQk Turks recently 
come to power in Baghdad (see Diwdn al-Mu'ayyadji 
'i-Din, ddH 'l-du'dt, ed. Muhammad Kamil Husayn, 
Cairo 1949, editor's mukaddxma, 40, 64). Whilst car¬ 
rying out his appointed mission, the DdH 'l-du'dt 
started a correspondence with Abu *I- c Alfl* by pre¬ 
tending to seek guidance in pursuance of a poetically- 
defined way of life given by Abu M-'A1A\ In Luxim, 
ed. Zand, i, 23a, ed. Bombay, 84, rhyme 7 -jaWW, 
the poet advises a practical ascetic way ol lile. There 
Abu VAJA* rejects the eating of fish, meat, milk, 
eggs and honey, at the same time declaring himself 
to possess some esoteric knowledge which should re¬ 
main concealed. The resulting exchange of letters was 


finally stopped as a senseless business by al-Mu 5 ay- 
yad. The latter in his last RisdUi made it clear that 
indeed, Abu , l- < AIa > at no time whatsoever might be 
expected to give any details concerning the esoteric 
knowledge he claimed (see Margoliouth, Abu 'l-*AId 3 
al-M karri's correspondence on vegetarianism). It so 
happened that Abu , l- c Alfl > died in 449/ r <*58 just 
after this correspondence, and therefore it need not 
surprise us that some Arabic historians try to find 
evidence for a connection between the correspondence 
just mentioned and the poet's decease. For instance, 
lbn al-HabbAriyya fa.v.J in bis (lost) book Fulk al• 
ma'dnl [apud Yakut, L'dabd 3 , i, 194) says that he 
committed suicide in order thereby to avoid being 
deported by command of the DdH, who intended, the 
author suggests, to punish the poet for his heretical 
ideas. Most historians, however, agree that the poet 
died from natural causes, and this opiniou finds strong 
corroboration in a report which mentions that the 
physician lbn Button fa.v.] was in attendance at Abu 
, l- < Ato > *s death-bed. In his very last moments, the 
poet asked a member of his f&inily present to get pen 
and writing-paper, so that he could dictate to him 
something. But in doing this, Abu 'I-‘A 1 A* committed, 
as against normal expectation, some errors in his dic¬ 
tation. Thereupon Ibu BuflAn declared the end to be 
at hand, "Abu 'MA 1 .V is dead already" (lbn al-Kity, 
Inbdh, in TaHlf, 65). In many passages of his poetry, 
the poet had shown that he regarded procreation as 
a sin, and that he preferred universal annihilation as 
the best hope for humanity. He therefore never 
married, and is said to have desired that the following 
verse should be inscribed on his grave: "This wrong 
was by my father done to me, but never by me to 
anyone". A great deal of Abu 'MAI^'s work is 
supposed to have been lost as a result of the Crusades, 
which caused much devastation in Syria, at Ma'arra 
included (cf. Ibn al-Kif(l, Inbdh, in Ta { rif, 49). 
A list of all his works, either lost or still remaining, 
can be found in Moustapha Saleh, Lute des auvres 
i’Abu 'l-*Ald 3 , in BEO, xxiii (1970), 275 - From those 
still existing, the following works may be men¬ 
tioned in chronological order, as far as possible. 

x. The Soft al-sand contains inter alia laudatory 
poems, some of which have been mentioned above. 
In this Diwdn the poet often follows the tripartite 
division of the classical ko$\da into nasib, rakU 
and nuuBb, but occasionally lie rejects the nasib or 
eliminates it completely. In this respect, however, 
he cannot be compared with the poet Abd Nuw&s 
[q.v.], whose rejection of it Is at the same time a 
turning towards the description of wine. In the case 
of the ascetic Abu *l- < Ato\ the drinking of wine and 
its description b disapproved of, water being pre¬ 
ferred. 

When the poet does accept the nasib, he often 
stresses its elegiac character by a description of 
cooing turtle doves. The murmuring note of these 
doves, who seem to regret a chick once lost long ago, is 
often compared with the poet’s yearning after an un¬ 
attainable and far-off loved one. In describing all 
this, the poet ruminates ou the way in which the 
sound of cooing moves him to profound thoughts. In 
a few other nasibs, the poet (being blind) is asking bis 
travelling-companions to trace a distant flash of 
lightning in the land of the beloved, but when sleeping 
he himself can discern her deceitful phantom visiting 
him. The rabll in his kojidas is usually most elaborate: 
one may find all sorts of descriptions, like emaciated 
camels tired by long travelling, the mirage; among 
the animals found in the desert, are mentioned the 
antelope, sand-grouse, ostrich and chameleon. lUs 
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preference for description of the night is so cou- 
spicuous that some commentaries try to connect this 
with the poet’s blindness. For some further thoughts 
on the rafii! and the development in his description 
of the Journey in general, see also P. Smoor, The 
Ihttne oj travel in Ma*arri's early poems, in The 
challenge of the Middle East, Amsterdam 1982. 
Regarding the independent form of the gkazal [ q.v 
Abu , I* < A! 4 > had little interest in ft. Further, when¬ 
ever he does practise it, he appears to feel himsell 
obliged to do so as technical exercise in a certain 
genre only (cf. Taha Husayn, Tadjdld dhikrd Abi 
‘l-'AId*, Cairo 1963, 201, as against *Abd al-Rahniiri. 
Abu 'l^AW, 49 ff., who sees it as a compensation 
for the poet being deprived of the enjoyments of 
life). The madlb, fa.r.] as final part of the kasido 
often shows extravagant eulogy of the mamddh, 
so that the poet later regretted this in the Preface 
to his Dtwdn, "All sorts of hyperbolic description 
found with me as being related at first sight to a 
human being, while at the same time in accordance 
with the attributes of God, He is exalted, should 
essentially be applied to Him alone" (Shutiih Sabi, i, 
xo). In the Sah} al-tand Abu 'l- t Alii > collected to 
gether examples of what might also be conceived 
as another form of the ka$ida, sc. the elegy composed 
in praise of a dead person (rithd*, tnarthiya), as 
mentioned above. In certain very sententious lines 
in Abu M- t A 14 ,, s rifodH wo may discern the origins 
of that pessimistic tone lat?r so often to be encoun¬ 
tered in the Lutitm. (For the influence of al-Mutan 
abbl's ri^dh on those composed by Abu 'I-‘Ala 1 , see 
1 'aha Husayn, MaSa 'l-Mr/anabbi, Cairo 1962, 
203-14). The poetry in Sakt ed-sand is characterised 
by its rich ornamentation, and many special figures 
of style can be discerned; besides quite frequent 
forms of paronomasia ( dxinds, tadinis) we find also 
the figure of "double entendre" (tavnya). In ap¬ 
plying the latter figure of style the poet shows a 
superior virtuosity, of which examples can be found 
in S. A. Bonebakker. Some early definitions of the 
Tawrlya, The Hague 1966, 32-3, 56. 

A group of 31 poems in Sato al-xani has been put 
together under the collective title DirHyylt (‘'Ar¬ 
mour poems’K These poems are marked by the 
description of one or more coats of mad. the usual 
themes in the kaylda like rahil and tnadib being 
eliminated, while only the naslb may be found in a 
merely subordinate position in few cases (see P. 
Smoor, Armour description as an independent theme 
in the uorh oj al-Ma'arrl, in Actes du S ma Congris 
ie l'Union Europdenne des Arabisanls el Islamisants, 
Aix-en-Provence *978, 289*303). 

Next to the peculiarity of their content, these 
poems are also interesting for their form. A major 
part of them has been composed in the form of a dia¬ 
logue put in the mouth of somebody who is in some 
way related to a suit of armour. For discussion of 
this aspect, see P. J. Cachio, The dramatic monologue $ 
of al-Ma'arri, in JAL, i (1970), 129-36. From among 
the great number of editions of the Sakf ai-zand, 
only two may be mentioned hert.^huruh Sakf ai-zand, 
5 vols. Cairo 2945, is a critical edition of the Diwdn, 
each verse being provided with the previously- 
mentioned commentaries by al-Tibrlzl, al-BatalyawsI 
and aJ-Kb^razml. Further, there exist several 
editions of the Dim's text together with a com¬ 
mentary by Abu Ya'kub YQsuf al-]<huwayyi (lived 
in the 6th/uth century, Brockelmann, I, 289 S I, 
507), called Tanwir Sakf ai-sand, of which the best 
edition is Baialj 1286/1868-9. 

2. The Luzitm md Id yalsam is a second collection 


I of poetry composed in the period after the poet’s 
I stay at Baghdad. This collection was much less popu¬ 
lar in the Muslim world than Sato al-xani, both be¬ 
cause of its unconventional form and contents. The 
title means "Committing one’s self to what is not 
obligatory" or "The self-imposed compulsion", re¬ 
lating to a peculiarity of rhyme [see luzOm sth la 
yalzam]. For his poetry in the Lusdm, Abu ’l-'AKV 
was using a much more difficult form, a double-rhyme 
instead of the normally prescribed monorhyrae. The 
poet thus created an innovation in the existing rules 
of rhyme [see kAfiya], and his method of rhyming 
was in later books of Arabic theorists to be treated 
under the generic name of iltisdm. The contents of the 
Luzum were described by the poet himself in his 
Preface as a glorification of God, an admonition for 
the forgetful and an awakening of the negligent, 
a warning against the World's derision of God. 
The poet further declares that he does not want 
to follow the normally-prescribed themes, stating 
that "poets aim at embellishing their words by 
means of lies". In saying this, he has in view the 
poets' descriptions of their beloved ones in the ghazal 
and uasib, their horses and camels in the rahil, and 
of wine, for instance in the Myamriyya fa.v.]. He 
points out the utterly false pretensions of poets 
who, leading a quite comfortable life, none the less 
pretend to have to make exhausting expeditions 
through the desert. In contrast, Abu 'l- < AU» > states 
his poetry to be a searching for voracity and pioty, 
and he therefore thinks himself unable to comply 
with the accepted conventions in the existing 
"normal" poetry. On these grounds he finally con¬ 
cludes his poetry in Luzum to be weak [Luzum, Cairo 
* 959 . 3 » 47*8). From Abu ’l^Ala^s words we may in¬ 
fer that he wishes to consider his work in Lusdm in 
the first instance as a collection of poetry, though 
it be "weak"; at any rate he does not explicitly 
state his poetry to be a more or less systematic ar¬ 
rangement of philosophical ideas, nor is it so. Not¬ 
withstanding the evident absence of such a system, 
there can in various places in the Luzum certainly 
be found many opinions which do not always or do 
( not at all fit Into the orthodox Islamic system [see 
i *n .n al-kalam). We see the poet sometimes professing 
a certain dogma, then doubting it elsewhere in the 
Luzum. Though he is a monotheist, he does not show 
a strong belief in God’s Word as revealed through 
prophecy. About resurrection and retribution beseems 
full of doubts. At the same time, he often appears 
to attach great value to the use of reason as an un¬ 
failing guide in human life (on such opinions of his, 
see the translation and analyses of quite a number of 
1 relevant poems and fragments of poems in R. A. 
I Nicholson, Studies in Islamic poetry, Cambridge 1921, 
cb. ii, "The meditations of Ma c arri”). In view of this, 
some Arabic historians have pronounced unfavour¬ 
ably on the poet’s orthodoxy. Thus Ibn aJ-DjawzI, 
Ibn al-ftiftl and Sibt b. al-Djawtl each quote with 
more or less approval a report from an historian 
contemporary with Abu 'l-'AUF, Gliars al-Nihna 
Muhammad (Brockelmann, S I, 217), son oi the well- 
known kdtib Hilal al-Sabi* [9.0.]. This says that the 
poet just after his death had been seen in a dream 
being tormented by two vipers, whilst tho following 
interpretation was given: "This is al-Ma*arit, the 
heretic" (given in Tafrif al-hudamd*, 26, 56, 152). 
On the other band, some Arabic biographers and 
historians endeavoured to clear him from charges 
of unorthodoxy, such as Ibn al-'Adlm in his mono¬ 
graph on Abu ’MAia*. al-lns&f w* ’l-taharri fi da/ 1 
ed-fulm ua U’da&anl *an Abi 'l-'AUP al-Ma'arrf 
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(‘'Fair treatment and selection o t the best in de¬ 
fending Abu *I- < AI4 > against unjustified attacks "). 
Ibn aMAdlm, as a historian, is distinguished lor 
his exactness in making inquiries about Abu 'l-'Att, 
which he did two centuries after the poet's death 
by contacting descendants of those in Ma'am who 
bad been in touch with him, and also by availing 
himself of local historical sources, all this not without 
frequently giving isndds and titles. 

In the West the Luxumiyyal, i.e. the poems con¬ 
tained in Luxutn, became more widely known as a 
result of A. von Kramer's now rather obsolete study, 
Ueber die phUosophischen Gedtekle tvs Abul 'aid 
Ma'arry, in SB Ak. Wien, Phil.-hist. Classe, cxvii, 6, 
1889). A more recent treatment of the poet’s philos¬ 
ophy as it appears from a number of passages in 
Luxutn is found in I aoust, La vie el la philosopkxe 
d’Abu-l-'Ald 3 al-Ma'arri, inBEO, x (1943-4), 119-56. 
In the lines cited, Laoust supposes an influence of 
certain ideas eclectically elaborated and found at 
the outset of the philosophical and religious school 
ot thought of the BAtiniyya fa.r.J, which was to be 
adhered to by both the Kannatis [f.v.J, and the 
Fatimid IsmA'Iliyya (f.r.J. In the second half of Abu 
’MAIS^R lifetime, the Fijimids had finally extended 
their authority over northern Syria. That there was 
some discontent about their rule, however, would 
appear from certain lines in the Lututniyydl. A 
study published in the East is Taha Husayn, Dhikra 
Ab 1 'l-'Ala 3 , Cairo 1914 and later edns., where in 
the last part another interesting analysis is given 
of the poet’s philosophical ideas as reflected in 
the Luxutn. Many quotations from the Luziim have 
been made use of in a psychologically-based biog¬ 
raphy, Abu ’I- C A14 3 al-Ma'arri, by e A>isha c Abd al- 
Rabman "Bint al-§hali J ". 

Editions of the Luxim\ a partial ed. by Ibrfthlm 
al-Aby&ri, Lvzum mu Id yakam, Cairo 1378/1939* 
vci. i has appeared so far (i.e. xoo Luxumiyydt as 
fax as the rhyme in UP). Among the complete editions 
of Luziitn, the best ones are the lithograph Bombay 
1303/1885*6, which contains a faithful reflection of 
a manuscript text accompanied by some elucidating 
notes in its margin, and that of c AzIz Zand, Cairo 
1891-5, 2 vols. A very restricted number of Lutumiy- 
ydt supplied with a commentary by Ibn al-SId al- 
13 dial yaw >i have been edited; Shark al-mukhtdr 
min LuxumiyydS Abi'1-*Aid 3 , critical ed. HSmid 
c Abd al-Madjld, Cairo 1970; vol. i has appeared so 
far. 

3. Zadp al-ndbil 1 ("Driving away the barker”), 
is found in the survey of Abu 'l*‘Al4 J, s works as 
given by various Arabic biographers. In this book 
the poet apparently defended himself against ortho¬ 
dox attacks on some lines in his Luxim. Extracts 
from this lost book have been published, in Zadj^r al- 
ndbih, mufUalafdt, critical ed. Aindjad al-TarSblusl, 
Damascus 1385/1965. See for the harmonising method 
used in explaining certain controversial verses. 
S. M. Stern. Some noteworthy manuscripts of the 
poems of Abu 'l- 1 A Id 3 al-Ma c arri, in Oriens, vii 
(1954), 342 If. 

4. A l-fufiU a* 'l-ihdydt ft tatnd^ii Allah ua 7- 

("Chapters and endings about glorification 
of God, and admonitions). Abu ’l^Ala* began com¬ 
posing this work in rhymed prose before his journey 
to Baghdad, only completing it after his return to 
Ma'arra (YfikQt, Udabd 3 , i, 180). This work contains 
a great number of short strophes, which the poet has 
in each case concluded with an ending or end-rhyme 
(l&dy*). so that the book in its totality is found to 
contain a number of chapters [fufiil), every one of 


I which contains strophes with their endings always 
1 in one particular letter. 

; Thus one gets Fasl ghdyJiuh hamxa. fast gkdydiuh 
bd 3 and so on, following the order of the Arabic 
alphabet. A major part of this work is lost, only 
! its first diux 3 having been discovered in 1918-19 in 
1 a not quite complete version, to be edited much later 
by Matjmtid Hasan ZanAtl, Cairo 1356/1938, in a 
critical edition. The book holds among various other 
subjects thoughts about God: His omnipotence, 
justice, goodness and eternity, in addition to and 
contrasting with a sharp observation of the inescapa¬ 
ble changes of fate which dominate man in his 
ordinary daily life. The idea of God is frequently 
seen as connected with unavoidable predestination 
and eternal retribution, which in its turn exhorts 
man to practise asceticism. The use of rhymed prose, 
the warnings against impending judgement and 
the oaths applied now and again by way of con- 
I lirmation, may all be considered a reason why 
later historians supposed this book to be an emulation 
of the Kurian: the author allegedly aimed, in writing 
it, at excelling the Ivuriiii in its t'fjidi [9.1*.]. In this 
context, some late historians who apparently never 
saw the FufiiJ with their own eyes are even found 
altering its title to al-Fusil tra ’1-^kdyat tea - (or 
ft) muhddhat (or mu'Ararat) tU-sutear tea 'l-dydt (i.e. 
“Chapters and endings and/about the emulation of 
suras and verses"); thus al-BakharzI, al-BadlH, 
al-Dhahabl and ysdidi 1 Khalifa. For an exhaustive 
study of the work itself, the opinions of Arabic 
historians and more recent studies in East and West, 
see A. Fischer, "Der Koran'' des Abu 'l-'Ald* al- 
Ma t arH, in Verhandl ungen der Sdchsiscken Ak. der 
W isserwhaflen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, xciv (Leipzig 194a), 
2. For a supposed coherence between the internal 
, rhyme In a strophe and its contents, see R. Hartmann, 
Zu deni hildb al-fu$ul tea 'I ghdydl des Abu ’l-'-Ald* 
al-M<Parr\, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W., Phil.-hist. Klasse 
(Berlin 1944), 2. Some philosophical thoughts in the 
Fufil have been discussed and associated with 
Epicurean philosophy by Jaha yusayn, Ma'a Abi 
'l-'Ald 3 ft sidinih, Cairo 1963, ch. ix. 

5. Rasd 3 il AM 'l-*A Id 3 al-Ma'arri, the brief 
letters written by Abu 7 ‘AU’ on several occasions 
and addressed to various members of his family and 
acquaintances (see the biography above). The letters 
! have been composed in a very flowery style, ovordone 
i with proverbs, rhymed prose and illustrative verses. 

1 There exist two editions of the Rasd 3 il, the first 
by ShShln 'Aliya, Beyrouth 1894, and a second one, 
with English translation preceded by a Preface con¬ 
taining the biography and a discussion of part of the 
works, by D. S. Margoliouth, The Utters of Abu 7- 
* Aid 3 , Oxford 1898. Further, a critical edition of 
Letter XXX (Margoliouth’s numbering) has been 
prepared by Ifes&n ‘Abbas, Risdla f\ ta'xiyat Abi 
«All b. Abi 'l-Ridfal fi ualadih Abi ’l-Axhar, Cairo 
n.d., but later than 1945- 

(. RisdLU al-$ahil wa 7-Mtff ("Letter of a 
horse and a mule"), which among other works now 
lost was addressed to AbO Sbudi&‘ Fatik ‘Aziz al- 
Dawla, the governor of Aleppo, on behalf of the 
Faiimid imams (see above). This supposedly lost 
Risdla has recently been discovered in Morocco and 
subsequently edited with a critical apparatus and 
introduction, by ‘A*i|ha ‘Abd al-Rabmdn “Bint 
al-Shiti*” (Cairo 1975). Abu ‘MAla* completed this 
voluminous RislUa in about 411/1021, i.e. the year of 
al-yakim’s disappearance, when the imdm al-£Shir 
acceded to the throne in Egypt (cf. op. eit., 553 where 
the author qualifies the latter as amir al-mu 3 minin). 
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Another important development, reported upon in 
the Risdla, occurred in 408/1017-18, when ‘Aziz 
al-Dawla ordered $Alib b. MirdAs, a Bedouin leader 
and afterwards founder of the MirdAsid dynasty, 
that he should bring his (i.e. Salih’s) mother inside 
the walls of Aleppo (Risdlal al-S&hil, 520. cf. lbn al- 
‘Adlra, Zubdat al-fialub. i, 218). This move was meant 
to reassure the inhabitants of Aleppo, in view of 
rumours about a threatening Byzantine attack. 
The tension caused among the population iu North 
Syria is a theme in the Risdla, in which Abu VAIft 5 
gradually introduces a number of animals who, 
being gifted with speech, give among other things 
their opinion on the political situation in Syria 
under ‘Aziz al-Dawla's reign. A direct reason for 
the composition of the Risdla was a problem of 
taxation. There was a question of land owned by 
members of Abu *1- < A1A S *S family, for the use of which 
they would owe a certain amount as taxation due to 
the bayt ai-mdl [$.».) in Aleppo. At their request, 
Abu ’ 1 -‘A 14 * is writing his letter in order to asU 
for the annulment of the amount imposed, considering 
that the land concerned is a waterless tract, giving 
only a small yield. Then Abu 'MAIa* describes a 
inule, al-Shahidi, which, blindfolded, is drawing water 
in order to continually fill a cistern, without, how¬ 
ever, profiting from its own labour so as to quench 
its thirst. Such being its condition, the mule is 
described as grumbling at first, but then it starts 
talking. While thus introducing the first of his speak¬ 
ing animals, Abu ’I- < AI 4 , explicitly bases himself on 
quotations from the Kur’an (XXVII, 18, 23), where 
an ant in the valley of ants and a hoopoe are des¬ 
cribed as talking, with Sulayman understanding their 
utterance. On the other hand, Abu ' 1 - C AI£ 3 elsewhere 
in his Risdla compares favourably ‘Aziz al-Dawla 
with Sulayman, both of them adhering to the same 
qualities of wisdom and understanding. Xext to the 
inule, a number of different animals appear on the 
scene of action, among these a horse, a camel and 
a fox. The mule wants the horse to convey a com¬ 
plaint to ‘Aziz al-Dawla about the mule’s hard life, 
but the horse, referring to its noble forefathers, 
haughtily refuses this mission. In the second in¬ 
stance, the camel declares himself prepared to convey 
tlio mule’s complaint. The inule being erudite, at 
first intended to cast its complaint in a poetical 
form, but with ropect to the camel it drops its 
original plan for a reason which reflects Abu *l-‘AIu , ’s 
own attitude towards poetry, "T do not like being 
described with the image of human beings bringing 
poetry with them, in order to aim at some profit. . ." 
(R. al-$dA 1/, 2x9). Instead of this, the mule then 
wants the camel to convey strungc tidings, which 
have one meaning directly evident in hearing 
them, although in reality they have a second 
enteric meaning" (bc.cil.). The message appears 
to consist of sortb of riddles involving words with 
two different meanings (ci. the tauriya in Abu 'I- 
< Alu ,, fc poetry). W'hon finally the fox arrives 011 the 
scene, the situation alters; a vague clamour is 
suddenly heard from the nearby town, and at the 
mule’s request the fox undertakes to make a re¬ 
connaissance. Then the clamour beard is explained 
by a suddenly-developing panic among the population 
of Syria iu view of an impending Byzantine military 
expedition. Abu *I-‘AIA S now begins to make frequent 
allusions to various political developments of the con¬ 
temporary period. Me nientious, for example, the 
joint-rule of Basil II Bulgaroctonus and his brother 
Coaslautine VIII. He further speculates on the 
settlement of the succession within the line of the 


Macedonian dynasty. In view of this, and being 
aware of the fact that the elder brother remained 
without children, whereas Constantine had only 
three daughters, the author wonders whether the 
Byzantines will deem it suitable to appoint a woman 
as their Empress (R. al-Sdhil, 578-80, 606-7). Iu 
his Risdla, Abu 'I-‘AIfl s seems somewhat to ridicule 
the governor of Aleppo, who is continually designated 
with honorific formulae after his name, such as "May 
God prolong him for ever" or "May God give him a 
great victory”. With some humorous feeling, the 
author mentions a group of slightly more than 
30 slaves ( ghilmdn ,). wbo either had been bought 
at some time by ‘Aziz al-Dawla from the Byzantine 
emperor or had been granted by the latter. The exact 
number of these slaves, and then their circumcision 
as enjoined by the FAtimid governor, are respectively 
compared with the number of ‘aru^s ('ardd here 
meaning "last metrical foot of the first half-verse") 
formally given by Arabic prosodists, and with the 
reduction [hoik)) of metrical feet ( R . al-$dhil, 691-2). 

Finally in his Risdla, Abu ^-‘AIA* has somebody 
make a remark on the exceptional dexterity of ‘Aziz 
al-Dawla, who is able, whilst horseriding, to handle 
two swords at a time; but then it is remarked upon 
as much more wonderful that this prince was once 
seen reading in the Kildb a!- c Arud by al-Khalil 
b. Alimnd (y.v.J, sec R. al-$dhil, 706. It is on behalf 
of this particular interest shown by ‘Azi2 al-Dawla 
that Abu ’I-‘Ala* pretends to introduce many 
sayings relating to the principles of metrics. Be¬ 
sides a great display of erudite learning in techni¬ 
cal terms for various phenomena in metrics and 
rhyme, one also finds in the Risdla many quotations 
of poetry which in some way frequently contain 
descriptions of animals. Such a display of learning 
and the poetical lines quoted, though originally 
composed via association, often tend to interfere 
with the smooth and logical development of events 
in the Risdla. The same phenomenon can be found 
in the Risdlal al-Ghuf/dn which was composed at a 
later date. On the other hand, the R. al-GIfufrdn 
is distinguished from its predecessor, the R. al-fdhil, 
by a much greater amount of irony and derision at 
its protagonist, who is lbn al-l£irifc—as compared 
with c AzI t al-Dawla in the first Risdla —and also 
by its greater interest shown In religious questions. 
For further details, see P. Srnoor, Enigmatic allusion 
ami double meaning in Ma c arrVs newly-discovered 
I Letter of ,» Horse and Mule, in JAL, xii (1981), xiii 
(X9«2)- 

7. Risdlal al-Qfcufrdn was composed about 424/ 
1033 during the reign of the second MirdSsid prince 
Na$r b. SSlil.i Shibl al-Dawla (R. al'Qhufrdn 450, cf. 
256). The Risdla is a reply to a much smaller Risdla 
addressed to Abu ’ 1 -‘AI 5 * by a certain ‘All b. Man¬ 
sur b. T*Kb al-Halabl DawkhaJa, also known as Ibu 
■il-I^arih, who was a tniditionist and grammarian. In 
his Risdla , lbn ul-KSrib i> complaining of his old 
i»gc ami its concomitant infirmities, at Uiu same 
time suggesting to Abu 'l-^Alt* that some sort of 
• Mipport is always welcome. Apart from this, lbn al- 
KSrih gives a show of his knowledge and orthodoxy 
in mentioning a number of poets and scholars whom 
he accuses of being zitidits In his reply Abu 
’MAIA* ironically imagines his aged correspondent 
as having died in the meantime. Then he supposes 
him, after a rather uneasy reckoning at tho Day of 
Resurrection, to have passed the entrance to the 
| Gardens of Paradise. In those Gardens lbn al-R&rib 
is described as meeting many a poet or scholar whose 
I previous sins when least expected have been for- 
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given (cf. the meaning of the Risdla's title "Letter of 
Forgiveness"). While travelling in the Hereafter, Ibn 
al-KArib is able to pay a visit to Hell, where he is 
described having discussions with the devil, Iblls 
[f.v.] and the poet BagbskAr b. Burd marked 
out as a heretic. Among the general aspects of the 
R. al-fjkufrdn some may be mentioned here. First, the 
delights of Paradise are based upon a realistic and 
literal interpretation of the pronouncements given 
in Kur’An and Tradition. For example, where it says 
in the Kur’An (LVI, 35 ff.), "Wo have made them 
grow up new and made them virgins, loving and of 
equal age, for those on the right .. Abu T- C AU> is 
found having them grow like fruits of the trees in 
Paradise (#. al-Ghufrdn, 387-8). 

Another remarkable aspect of the Risala is the 
idea of compensation granted for any harm suffered I 
previous in earthly life, this compensation being 
extended to both human beings and animals. To the 
latter belongs for example a wild ass, killed and skin¬ 
ned by a hunter during its existence on earth. There¬ 
after its hide was used for the fabrication of a well- 
bucket, of which in their turn pious men took advan¬ 
tage for their fakdra (198). Thus there appear to exist 
in Paradise two completely different categories: 
first the material of Paradise, represented by the vir¬ 
gins promised in the Kui’an, and by animals for the 
purpose of hunting, both of these destined to increase 
the joys of tlie blessed; aud in the second place there 
exist human beings and animals destined to enjoy I 
themselves in all eternity on account of their earthly | 
sufferings. As concerns Ibn al-Karih, the ironical 
attitude of Abu T-‘AI«F is very evident, where he 
Is describing the formal act of Ibn al-Karib's iattba 
being testified by official witnesses in a mosque 
at Aleppo and the subsequent rejoicing in Heaven j 
(517*22). For a comparison between the R. al-Ghufrdn j 
and Dante's La Diviaa Comnudia , see the now rather • 
obsolete study by Miguel A. Palacios, La Escatologia , 
Musulmana en la Diana Comedia, Madrid 1919; 
further, ‘A’is^a ‘Abd al-RabmAn. al-Ghufrdn, Cairo 
>954. which also discusses the comparison of the 
Rxsdla with Ibn Shuhayd [f.t'.J and his Risdlat al - 
TatribP ua'I-xaudbi*, and is of general importance j 
as an excellent study of the R. al-Gfru/rdn. Among 
the European studies there should be mentioned 1. 
Kratschkovsky, Zur Enistehung und Komposilion 
t«on Abfl 'l-*Ald r s Risalat abghufrdn, in Islamica, 
*(* 9 * 5 ). 344 * 5 ®: M.-S. Melssa, Le Message du Pardon, I 
Paris 1932; and R. Blach^re, Ibn al-Qanh et la genlse 
de I'Epitre du pardon d’Al-Ma'arrl, in RE I (1941-6), 
1-15. 

Editions: R. A. Nicholson prepared an in¬ 
complete edition and translation in several articles: 
JRAS (1900), 637*72o; (1902), 75 **°*. 337-62, 813. 
47. The best edition is Risdlat al-Ghufrdn li-Abi '/- 
c Ald' al-Ma c arri wa-ma l a-h& Risdlat Ibn al-Kdnfi 
tniflab fahmi-hd, 3rd ed. Cairo 1963 and later ones, 
by ‘A’isha c Abd al-Robra&n "Bint al-ghSli’”. 

8. Risdlat al-Mald'ika is especially concerned 
with questions on the morphology and etymology of 
certain Arabic words. Thus in the Mukaddxmi of this 
Risala (ed. I. Kraikovskiy, Leningrad 1932), a reply , 
is indirectly given to questions regarding the mor¬ 
phological reduction of certain words and names found 
in the Kur’An and luuRtH. Ill this mauncr, Abu T- 
‘Ala 5 , who is himself the protagonist in this Rxsdla, 
is heard propounding several questions to the Angel 1 
of Death relating to all possible morphological I 
schemes to which can be reduced words like malak 
and ‘Airs’ll. By this method Abu T-‘A 14 J describes 
himself as successful in his attempt at postponing 1 


the moment of his own death for one hour, the angel 
being bewildered by such complicated problems. 
Further questions are concerned with the reduction 
of words relating to the grave and the Hereafter; 
its recompense and retribution and the pleasures 
of Paradise, the latter inducing the protagonist 
to deal with words liko kummathra , modus and 
istabrak thereby following the same playful method. 
The succeeding part has only partially been edited 
by SaHm al-Diundl. Risdlal al-Mald'ika, Damascus 
* 944 * 35 ff-. the remainder of this ms. being lost. 
In this additional part, as far as it is at present known 
from the edition, thirteen more problems are dealt 
with in a more serious and direct way. In geucral, 
the Risala's Mukaddima reminds one of the R. al- 
Qhufrdn, though the latter is much more extensive. 
It should further be noticed that Paradise in the 
R. al-Mala'ik* appears to be very quiet and in 
conformity with the rules of orthodoxy, while in 
the R. al-Qhufrdn it is less orthodox, with ironical 
passages and the tranquillity of Paradise disturbed 
by revelling, discussing and even violently quarrelling 
poets and scholars 

9. Mulkd 'l-sabil ("What is scattered on the road") 
is a very short work which was always to remain 
ivell-known after Abu 'I-‘AUk H s poetry. Especially 
in the Muslim West, it has frequently been the ob¬ 
ject of attempts at emulation {mu c dra<fa). The 
titles of, and some short quotations from, such emula¬ 
tions are given in Hasan HusnJ ‘Abd al-WahhAb, 
Mu'drajat al-maghdrxba li-Mulkd ' l-sabll, in TaVJ/, 
455*7- For the editiou of a complete nu'arada of Abu 
MulM 'l-sabll, see the one composed by Ibn 
al-Abbftr, in $aiai.i ai-D!n al-Munndidiid. R(ud*il wa- 
W*S-* 3 -. Beirut 1963, 33-79. The Mulkd 'l-sabil 
consists of tiny paragraphs containing rhymed prose, 
which alternate with other paragraphs containing 
some poetical lines, with, however, the restriction 
that each paragraph of rhymed prose is more or less 
identical with the subsequent paragraph of poetry as 
far as its contents are concerned. These contents are 
of a very orthodox nature and no break can as yet 
be discerned with traditional morality and literary 
tradition. The editor Hasan HusnJ l Abd al-WahhAb, 
Multui 'l-sabit, Damascus 1330/19*2. 3 . observes 
some similarity to the pre-Islamic orators, such as 
£tiss b. SA‘ida fa.t.J. On the other hand, Kratkovskiy 
in Abu-lAAIa al-Ma*arri. Midlid-s-sabll, Petrograd 
1915, repr. in Ishrannyc. sotineniva ("Collected 
works"), Moscow 1956, ii, 183 ff., has pointed out 
that some influence of the poetry of AbO 'l-‘AtShiya 
ifl.ti.J might be traced. Because of the simplicity of 
fhe language used, Mul^d 'l-sabil might have been 
composed by the author in his youth. In contrast 
to this opinion, c Abd al-Wahhab suggests it may 
be a work of the poet’s old age, in which he is shown 
to revert to the original religious principles (cf. 
Kratkovskiy, Ixbrannye soltneniyq. ii, 186). 

Finally, let us consider the author's surviving 
commentaries existing up till now on the Diwdns 
of other poets. 

X. Mu'dfix Ahmad is a conuncntary on the com¬ 
plete Dlvdn of al-Mutanabbl, which Abu 'l- < Ali > 
probably wrote in the prime of his life. This rather 
simple conuncntary, of which so far no edition is 
available, has been discussed by Kradkovskiy, who 
also gives some examples Irom the Arabic text of 
this commentary, in Al-Mutanabbl i Abu-l-‘AJd, 
Petrograd 1910 =* hbrannye soiineniya. 11,63-115. 

2. al-Ldmx* nl-'AzUi or al-Xkdbill al-'Azizi is 
a very extensive and as yet unedited commentary on 
a great number of verses selected from al*Mutauab* 
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bi’s Diwdn, and therefore quite different from the 
one mentioned above. It was written by Abu 'I- 
‘AlA* in his old age, for on the basis of its title it 
was dedicated to the one who had commissioned it, 
the Mirdasid amir ‘Aziz al-Dawla Abu 'l-Daw&m 
JJjAbit b. Hiinjai b. §aiib b. Mlrdfts. The name of 
this amir is further explicitly mentioned in the short 
Preface of the manuscript of this work (ms. [Stiley- 
inaniye] Hamidiye 114$) and in a passage of the 
monograph on Abu , 1- < A13 > by I bn al-'Adlin [at- 
Insdf, 540). In view of all this, the name erroneously 
given by F. Sczgin, GAS. ii. 493. should be corrected 
accordingly. 

3. € A bait id-xvalid. a commentary on verses se¬ 
lected from the Dhnhi of the poet al-Bubturl 
owes its existence to the fact that a manuscript con¬ 
taining aJ-Bub turfs poetry was sent from Aleppo to 
Abu ’MAIl* in Ma*urra, iu order that he should cor- 1 
rect and criticise its text if necessary (Ibn at-'Adfin, 
al-lnsdj, 541). It Is available in the critical edition , 
of Muhammad c Abd Allah al-Madanl. Medina 1355/ 
1936. However, a far better edition is the one recently ! 
prepared by NAdivA * AH nl-Dawla. 1 A bath alioalld 1 
ft 'l-kaldm 'aid &hi*r Abl 'Ublda al-Walid b. * Ubayd ' 
al-Buhlutl, Damascus 1978. 

4. Dhxkru tfablb, was a commentary on verses se¬ 
lected from the Dhtdn of Habib b. Aws Abfi Tammain 
[see abO tammAm]. Though it is lost as an independent 
work, it has in essence survived because Tibrlzl • 
incorporated it in his own commentary on Abu j 
Tammam’s poetry; sec Dltcdn Abi Tammum bi- 
sharb id-Khallb al-'Iibrtzl, critical ed. by M. ^bduh 
‘AzzAin, Cairo 1964. 25-6 of the editor’s muAaddimu. 

Abu ’l-^AIa 5 made a commentary on the poetry of 
a contemporary of his, the amir and eulogist of the 
MirdAsids, Ibn Abl Husayna. who also chanced to be 
an inhabitant of Ma'arra. This commentary was to re¬ 
main partial only, for the arofr survived Abu ’l- < Alft > 
and only died in 457/1065 (on him see further ibn abi 
hasIna). Abu ’l-‘Aia v s commentary is incorporated 
in the Diwdn Ibn Abi Jfusayna, critical ed. by As‘ad 
Talas, Damascus 1375/1956, where incidentally on 
p. 373 can be found the elegy which was recited at 
Abu , l* < A14 >, s grave by Ibn Abl Husayna. one amonp 
many other poets who are all reported to have 
recited their respective murtjiiyu* on this occasion. 

Bibliography : A compilation of biographical 
source materials taken from historical sources is 
Ta'riJ al-kudamd* bi-Abi ‘l-'Ald 9 , Cairo 1384/1965, 
la$wir of the edn. Cairo 1944. Monographs: Ibn 
al-'Adlin, al-lnsdj wa 'l-taharri fi daf' ai-iulm tea 
•l-ladjurrl 'an Abi ‘l-'Ald 9 al-.\fa € arrl. in Ta'riJ, 
483-578; idem, Hughyal al-talah fi ta*rikt fjalub, 
ms. TopKapu Saray 2945 cilt 1, il. I95a-225b; al- 
BadH, Audi al-Ukarrl 'an fiayUiyyat Abi 'l-'Aid' 
al-Ma'urri, Damascus 1944. is a compilation of 
works by previous historians, but none the less 
interesting for its quotations from works by Abu *1- 
‘Att’ which are now lost. Other historical 
sources; some of the sources incorporated in 
the To'rlf may here be mentioned separately: j 
rha 4 rdibi, Tatimmut al-yatlma, Tehran 1353/1934, 
i. 9 (= Ta'riJ, 3-4); Ta'rikfi Baghddd, iv, 240*1 
(= Ta'riJ, 5-7); Bafcbarzl. Dumyat al-pasr wa- 
'ufral ahl al-'ayr, Aleppo 1349/1930. 5°*2 ( = 
Ta'riJ, 8*11); Ibn al-]iiawzl, al-Mutdaiam, viii, 
184-8 (= Ta'riJ, 18-26): Ibn al-Kifti, Inbdh al- 
ruw&t * aid ar.bah al-nuhdt. Cairo 1950-5, i, 46-83 
(*= Ta'riJ, 27-66); YafcOt, Udabd 9 , i, 162-2x6 («= 
Ta'riJ, 67-14x); Sibf b. al-£iawzl. Mir'd! al-min, 1 
in Ta'riJ, 143*81; Dhahabi, Ta'rlkh abi slim, in 
Ta'riJ, 189-205; Ibn Kathir, al-Kiddy a wa 7 - | 


nihdya, Beirut 1966, xii, 72-6 (= Ta'riJ, 301-8). 
For further reference, see the survey by Moustapha 
Saleh, Abu l-'Aid* al-Ma'ani, btbliographie critique, 
in BEO, xxii (1969), 141-304 (’’Premtere partie: 
sources”). Modern studies, in addition to 
those already mentioned in the text of the article: 
C. Rieu, De Abul-Alae poelae arabici Vila et car- 
minibus, Bonn r843: G. Salmon, Un prtcurseur 
d'Omar Khayyam : le poltc avcugU, Paris 1904 
(“Introduction et traduction"); ‘Abd al-‘AzIz 
al-Maymanl al-RddiakQtl, Abu 'l-'Ald* wa-mi 
ilayh, Cairo 1344/1925; a collection of articles in 
al-Hildl, xlvi/8 (Cairo 1357/1938), u< Adad 
Ahmad Tayrahr, Abu ’l-'Ald 9 al-Ma'arrl, Cairo 
1940; Brockelmann, 1, 254. S I, 449; ‘AMsba ‘Abd 
al-Rabm&n “Bint al-^hati*”, al-ffaydl al-insdniyya 
'indti Abi 'l-'Ald*, Cairo 1944; a collection of 
articles in al-Adlb, iii/6 (Beirut 1944). “ c Adad 
khdss" : a collection of articles in al-Mihra4iin 
al-alji ti-Abi ’l-'Aid* al-Ma'arrl, Damascus 
1364/1945: *Umar Farrilkh, Hakim al-Ma'arra 
Beirut 1944, *1948: Amin a!-KhawlI, Ra 9 yl Jl 
Abi ’ l-'Ald \ Cairo 1945; Amdiad al-TarAbhUI, 
al-NaAd wa * l-lughaji Risdlal al-Ghufran, Damascus 
I370/X95XI Muhammad Salim al-Diundl, al- 
Didtni' fi akhMr Abi 'l-'AUP al-Ma'arrl tea- 
dthdrik, Damascus 1382-4/1962-4; Muhammad 
Yabya al-Hashiml, Abi 'l-'Ald*, Aleppo 

1968; <A*labA c Abd al-Rahman "Bint al-SlsAti^*, 
Mu'a Abi 'l-'Ald* fi rihlal haydtih, Beirut 1392/ 
1972, which is a slightly revised version of her 
previous study. Abu * l-'Ald' al-Ma'arrl, see above; 
llyfis Sa'd Qhall, fjadlkat al-fiayawin Ji l.uzutniy- 
ydt Abi ‘l-'Ald* al-Xfa'arri, Damascus 1978: 
Y. Friedmann, Literary and cultural aspects oj the 
Luzflmiyyat, in Studia orientalia . . . D. H. Baneth, 
Jerusalem 1979, 347-65. For further reference, 
see Moustapha Saleh. Abu 'l-'Ald al-Ma'arrl, 
bibliographic critique, in BEO, xxiii (1970), 197-309 
(“DeuxiSme parti: Etudes critiques modernes”). 

(P. Smoor) 

MA’AlHIR al-UMARA*, the name of a cele¬ 
brated Persian collection of biographies of 
Muslim Indian commanders from the reign 
of the Mughal F.mperor Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605) 
till the time of its author, §am§am al-Dawla Mir c Abd 
al-RazzAk Sh^h-N’awAz Khan AwrangabfldI (1111- 
71/1700*58). Bom at Lahore, he soon settled in the 
Deccan in the service of the first NigSm of HaydarA- 
bAd NipAm al-hfulk A^af-DjAh, and filled 

offices in BerAr and then as Diwdn or chief 
minister of the Deccan. His policy in the latter post 
I aimed at checking the growing influences in that 
i state of the French Marquis de Bussy, but army 
, discontent led to his fall in 1170/1757 and his murder 
1 in the following year. 

The Ma'dUiir al-umard 9 was conceived on an 
extended scale and was unfinished at the author’s 
death, hence completed by his son Mir ‘Abd al-fjayy 
from notes and fragments left by S^Ah-NawAz Khan. 
The text of ‘Abd al-Hayy’s recension was published 
in the Bibliotheca lndica series, ed. Maulavi J Abdur- 
Kahlm and Maulavi Ashraf ’Ali, 3 vols. Calcutta 
1888-91, and an English tr. made by H. Beveridge and 
Baini Prasad, Calcutta 191 r- . The whole work 
has been much used for the many studies which 
have recently appeared on the Mughal nobility and 
1 landholding class. 

Bibliography : Storey, i, ro94-rxoo. 

(Ed.) 

MA‘BAD n. <Ado All An a. ‘Ukavm al-EJUHA- 
Nl, early representative of Kadarl ideas. 
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executed alter the insurrection of I bn al-Ash*ath 
[?.»•], in 83/703. 

He was probably bom about 20/640 or even earlier. 
He had contacts with Mu‘Awiya (41-60/661-80), and | 
‘Abd al-Malik appreciated him to such an extent 
that he sunt him as an ambassador to Byzantium 
and entrusted him with the education of his son 
SaMd al-Khavr. According to a rather detailed, but 
perhaps fictitious report he played a certain political 
role as early as 38/658, during the negotiations I 
between Abu MOsA al-Aph‘arI and ‘Amr b. aI- c A$ 
at DGinat al-£>jandal after the Battle of Sifffn. 
His reputation was based on his juridical competence. 
Traces of his/tffoAs can still be found in our sources. 
In his use of precedents he obviously did not differ¬ 
entiate between prophetic tradition and the suntta 
of the caliphs; he referred to decisions of Mu'Swiya 
(an attitude which later jurists were completely 
unable to understand), and some of his budilk s go : 
back to ‘Uthmin (reigned 23-44/635-56) whom he « 
may still have met personally. Although probably 1 
bom in KQfa, he did not appreciate the juridical 
tradition connected with ‘All (if it existed already 1 
at his time); his father, a companion of the Prophet, 1 
had already attracted the attention of his Kufan 
neighbours by his ‘Uttpnanl leanings. We do not 
know why and when, in spite of his favoured position 
at the court of ‘Abd al-Mahk, he joined the ranks 
of Ibn al-A$h<ath. He was captured at Mecca, , 
together with his brother Sa‘id, and evidently 
•executed by order of the caliph himself, at Damascus. 

Later tradition tended to explain his fate by his 
I>adar! convictions. But this must not have been his 
primary motive. We do not have any detailed in- j 
formation about his thinking; he was not a theoreti- i 
dan like his younger contemporary al-Hasan al- . 
Ba$rl for.]. Much of our material results from a ! 
damnatio memoriae which was initiated by pre- 
■destinarian circles. But this was a slow process which 
did not begin before 110/729, when al-Hasan al- 
Basrl bad died, and was only finished in the second I 
half of the second century when the Kadariyya 
for.] as a whole was boycotted by the majority of 
the aht al-fiadith. A decisive moment for the develop¬ 
ment was apparently the Kadarl take-over under 
YazTd III in 126/744; anti-Kadarl groups in Syria 
as well as in Ba$ra then discovered Ma c bad as a bad 
example of a doctrinarian who had tried to push 
through his ideas by means of a revolution. According 
to them, he had been “the first who talked about 
badar in Basra”. Later on, not earlier than 130/748, 
this statement was modified by the assertion that 
he had taken over his ideas from a Christian or a 
Magian convert among the Asdwira by the name of 
Susan or Susnoya (also other forms are given). The 
persons responsible for this campaign are to be found 
In the predestinariaa wing of the school of al-Hasan 
a!-Ba§rI (e.g. YGnus b. ‘Ubayd, died 139/756 or 
140/757; 'Abd Allah b. ‘Awn, died 151/768). They 
wanted to detract the attention from the fact that 
their master himself had been dose to Kadarl theories. 
For them, the decisive point was that al-Hasan 
al-Ba§rI, in contract to Ma l bad al-Diuhanl. had not 
drawn any political consequences out of them. 

Bibliography: A detailed “biography'' is 
given by Ibn *As5kir in the unedited part of his 
Ta'rikh Dimashk, but there are lots of other 
(normally short and biassed) reports. The material 
available up to now has been used in J. van Ess, 
Macbad al-dluham, in Isiatmnisenschaf/liche Ab- 
b and! ungen Frits Meier sum seihtigstcn Gcburtstag, 
Wiesbaden 1974. 49 1* Cf. also W. M. Watt, The 


formative period oj Islamic thought, Edinburgh 1973 
index s.n.; Redwan Sayed, Die Revolle dcs Ibn al- 
Ai'at und die Koranic ter, Freiburg 1977, 360 and 
P***im. (J. van Ess) 

MA‘BAD b. WAHB, AbO ‘AbbAd, one of the 
great singers and composers in Umayyad 
times, was born in Medina and died at Damascus in 
*25/743 o* 126/744. Being the son of a negro, he was 
an c abd and later on became matcld of one of the 
/.um families, serving them as overseer of their cattle. 
Like many other oriental musicians, he is said to have 
been led to music by a dream, and he took music les¬ 
sons from Sa*ib Khfithir and Ka^t. He soon made a 
name for himself in Medina and followed invitations 
to sing at Mecca, where Ibn Suraydj set the fashion. 
Here he carried off the prize at a tournament of song 
organised by Ibn $afwan al-Akbar (d. 73/692). 
Ma £ bad sang at the courts of the caliphs al-Walld b. 
‘Abd al-Malik and Yazld b. ‘Abd al-Malik. After the 
death of Ibn Suraydi ( ca . 108/726), he reached the 
zenith of his career as a number of the literary and 
artistic circle of the prince al-Walld b. Yazld. When 
the latter became caliph in 125/743, he invited the 
old singer to Damascus. Ma‘bad, already weakened 
in health, fell ill and died in the palace after having 
suffered from partial paralysis. The caliph himself 
accompanied the bier to the palace boundaries. 

Ma‘bad, one of the "four great singers” in early 
Islam, was the leading musician of the Medinan school 
of music. As to bis way of composing songs, his own 
description has been handed down: "I back my 
mount, beat the rhythm with the wand (ba<lib) 
on the saddle and chant the verse until the melody 
comes right (AehdnP. i, 40). He preferred ''heavy" 
(ijtahill rhythms, abounding iu fioriture. Several 
of his songs became known under specific names, 
like al-mudun or ul-lius&n ("cities, fortresses") 
alluding to places conquered by Kutayba b. Muslim 
fop.], or Ifulayldt, three songs on verses by al-A^a 
on a girl called Kutayla. His songs (vis. song texts) 
were collected by his pupil Yflnus al-KAlib in his 
A', fi 'l-Agkdni and, later on, now with indications 
on melody (fartba) and rhythm (f$d*), by Isbftk 
aI-Maw?ill in his books K. Agkuinl Mafbad and K. 
Akhbdr Mu'bad xa-Ibn Suraydj va-ath&nihimd. 
Abu T-Faragj al-Ubahanl made use of these sources 
in his K. al-Aghdni, together with other monographi- 
cal collections of l!a<bad*S songs (ibid. 9 . Hi, 305), 
including a fijiwi* ghind* \ta l bad transmitted by 
al-Hisb&mL 

He seems to havu educated numerous singing girls 
and singers. Among his best-known pupils figure Ibn 
‘A’islja, Miiik b. Abi 'I-Sarah and the songstresses 
Sall&ma and Habfibu. Through his pupils Hakair ul- 
Wadl, Dabui’m, A*h‘ab and Siyi( he influenced the 
early Baghdad musical style. IshSfc nl-Maw$ilt 
(d. 235/850) considered him to be "a consummate 
singer" having "a talent superior to all his rivals”, 
and he took Ma'bad's songs as models of “pure Arab" 
music. Al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Kfltib (early 5U1/11II1 
century) counted them among the perfect melodies 
and therefore, contrary to normal practice, not any 
more allowed to be altered by embellishments. From 
his lifetime onwards, Ma‘bad figures in Arabic poetry 
(al-Bufcturl, AbO Tammflm ar.d others) as the musi¬ 
cian par excellence. 

Bibliography: Aghant 9 , i, 36-59 (main source, 
sec also indices); Djumabl, Jababdl, Cairo 1952, 
538-40; Mas‘GdI, Mur Adi, v, 447-9; Tabari, iii, 
417, 541-2; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, t lkd, vi, Cairo 1949, 
25, 30; FrfiAbf, A'. al-SIuslkl ul-kabir, Cairo 1967, 
56, 60; al-Husan b. Aljniad al-Kitib, Kamil 
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adab aJ-zkittd’, in al-Afawrid, ii/a (1975). 132. 138. 
U3. 148. *50. Trench tr. A. Shiloab, La perfection 
(Us connaissances musicalcs, Paris* 1972 (see index); 
ibn JChallikAn-de Slanc, ii, 373, 374-5; Nuivayri, 
Sihdya, iv, 263*7; Ibn Wfei), Tadirid al-A&kdni, 
1115. Ayasofya 31:4, it. 53-74; Ibn Maiuur. Mukktdr 
al-Aghdni, vi, 336-45; Ibn Fadl Allah, Masdlik al- 
absar, pan x, ms. Ayasofya 3423. ft- agb-jsa; Ibn 
al'Nafclb, U as Ida on Arab musical history, in 
MM 1 A, xxxi (1956), 11; A. Caussin de Perceval, 
Notices anecdotiques ..in JA, sir. 7, vol. il 
(1873). 477-94; O. Reseller, sfbriss (Ur arabischtn 
LixuraturgeschidiU, 1, Istanbul 1925, 229-31, 233; 
H. G. Farmer, History of Arabian music, 81-2 and 
passim’, ZirikU, ASdtn, viii, 177-8; £h. payf, al- 
-ShV tra ’l-gkinA* fi 'l-Madina wa-Makka /i-'fljr 
Bani Umayya, Beirut 1967, 79-81 and passim. 

(H. G. Farmer • [E. NkuhxuerJ) 
MA l BAR, the name given by the Arabs in 
mediaeval times to the eastern shores of the 
Indian Deccan, an area corresponding closely, 
but not exactly, to the Coromandel coast (the latter 
name from the Tamil Colatnapjalain, ‘‘the realm 
of the Cholas", indicating the area formerly ruled 
by the Tamil Chola r&dl$s from their capital ut 
TSndjavur (Tanjorc); hence the alternative Arabo- 
Persian name, Barr aPSdliydn or Skdliyan (Tibbetts, 
op, cit. in Bibl., 466), “the coast of the Cholas"). 

In Arabic, the term tndfbar signifies a passage or 
crossing point. In its application to Coromandel this 
has been widely interpreted as being a reference to 
the part played bv the coast in the crossing between 
India and Ceylon or Sri Lanka; thus the Madras glos¬ 
sary (439) states that Ma'bar "means the crossing 
over, that is from Madura to Ceylon". An alternative 
explanation is offered by Yule who was cl the opinion 
that Ma'bar derived its name from being "in that age 
the coast most frequented by travellers from Arabia 
and the Gulf" (Marco Polo, ii, 332, n. 1). If, as is 
generally accepted, the region of Ma'bar lay to the 
east of Cape Comorin (Ar. Kumkard), then Yule’s ex¬ 
planation must be considered less satisfactory than 
that offered by the Madras glossary. Coromandel was, 
in fact, somewhat off the main routes followed by 
mediaeval Arab shipping. Research into contem¬ 
poraneous Arab navigational texts indicates that 
o^can-going vessels generally touched at Malabar 
rather than Ma'bar (Tibbetts, op. cit.. Detailed 
chart of India and the Bay of Bengal) ; in any crossing 
from Malabar to Southeast Asia, these vessels 
would have passed around Dondra Head (Ar. Ra y s 
Dannir), the southernmost point of Sri Lanka, 
thus avoiding Ma'bar altogether unless specifically 
destiued for that area or for Bengal (see, however, 
WassAf’s definition of Ma c bar (below], which includes 
a substantial part of the southern Malabar coast). 
The compilers of Hobson Jobson (526) suggest as 
an alternative that "Ma'bar” may simply be an at¬ 
tempt to give meaning iu Arabic to a local South 
Indian name; however, no suggestion is made as to a 
possible Dravldian etymology. A fourth possible 
explanation is that the "crossing" referred to was 
that from ihe well-known Arabian Sea to the less 
familiar Tufti al-#ib (i.e. "beneath the wind”, the 
Bay of Bengal and the seas of Southeast Asia), 
a region where Arab mercantile power, supreme to 
the west of Cape Comorin, root with serious competi¬ 
tion from Indian and Chinese vessels (in this context, 
note the descriptions of Ma'bar offered by YdfeOt 
and \V'a$s5f, see below). 

According to Yule, the earliest application of the 
terra Ma‘bar to the Coromandel coast occurs iu *Abd 
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I ai-Latlfs short description of Egypt (ai-Ifdda wa'l- 
. i c tibdr fi 'l-umdr ai-muskdkada wa'l-hautddith al- 
. mu'&yano bi-ari Miff, see Dc Sacy, in Bibl., 31), a 
' study witten ca. 600/1203, when the Chola rddjd 
! Xuloltunga III still ruled over the eastern Deccan, 

. sec Hobson-Jobson, 526 (Coromandel is still renowned 
for its mat-weaving industry, mentioned in this 
passage, sec P. K. Natnbiar, op. cit. in Bibl.. passim). 

Mediaeval Arab scholarship in unclear as to the 
exact extent of Ma'bar. According to the geographer 
YMvdt, "Ma'bar is the extremity of the land of Hind, 

: then come the cities of China, the first of these is 
( Tava" quoted in Nainar, op. cit. in Bibl., 53. In his 
Tazdjiyai ai-am$ar wa-tadjriyat al-dthdr (700/1300), 
the historian 'Abd Allah states that Ma'bar 

! extends in length from Kfilam fa.t?.] (Quilon) to 
i Milawar (Me'Jore), nearly 300 parasangi (i.e. 

I r,8oo km.) along the sea-coast (in fact, the distance is 
| nearer 1,200 km. (tr. in Elliot and Dowson, iii, 32) 
j In his DJanti * al-latiarikk (720/13x0), Rashid 
ai-DIn repeats Wa^Afs description of Ma'bar almost 
word-for-word, but elaborates somewhat on the prod¬ 
ucts of the region, mentioning silken stuffs, aromatic 
roots and large pearls (tr. in ibid., i, 69). According 
to Abu 'l-Fida, Kitdb Takwimal-bulddn (ca. 7}l/x 330), 
Ma'bar is the third iklim of Hind, beginning at about 
three or four days journey to the east of Kawlam 
(Quilon), the first locality in Ma'bar being Ras 
Kumhuri (Cape Comorin) (tr. in Nainar, op. cit., 

. 55). 

Abu ‘l-Fid&'a description of the geographical extent 
of Ma'bar corresponds more closely to the Coro¬ 
mandel coast than that offered by Wassaf and Rashid 
al-DIn, and indeed, after Abu *1 Fidfl's time the term 
Ma'bar seems to have become increasingly associated 
with the coast of South India east of Cape Comorin 
rather than east of Quilon; nevertheless, Ma'bar, 

: even in this truncated form, may not be considered 
synonymous with Coromandel. The latter is defined 
by Hobson-Jobson (256-8) as "the Northern Tamil 
Country, or ... the eastern coast of the Peninsula 
of India from Point Calimere northwards to the 
mouth of the Kistna, sometimes to Orissa"; thus 
Ma'bar extended south of Coromandel to include 
the shoreline of the Talk Straits and the Gulf of 

Mannar. 

The term Ma'bar, although originally an exclusively 
Arab designation, gained considerable currency 
beyond the confines of the Muslim world; thus 
Marco Polo (ca. 692/1292) writes at some length 
concerning "the great province of Maabar which 
is styled India the Greater; it is best of all the Indies 
and is on the mainland" (Yule, Marta Polo, II, 331- 
59). In a letter also dating from 692/1292, or possibly 
one year later, John of Monte Corvino describes 
in some depth "Upper India, which is called Maebar, 
I in the territory of St. Thomas" (Yule, Cathay and 
the way thither , iii, 58*70). Ma'bar is mentioned 
m the Chinese Annals as one of the foreign Kingdoms 
which sent tribute to Rubilay Khan l$.r.] in 667/1268 
(Yule, Marco Polo, ii, 337). Although no mention 
of Ma'bar occurs in tlie Ying-yui skcng-lan of Ma 
Huan [f.e.J, Ma-fa-ark was certainly well-known 
| to the Chinese during Ming times, and is listed in Fong 
I Ch’eng-chun's Hsi-yii ti-ming (see Bibl.). 

Until the beginning of the 8th/i4th century, rcla- 
1 lions between Ma'bar and the Muslim world were 
I generally limited to peaceful Arab trading contacts. 
* The historian and poet .Ainlr Khusraw. who was 
attached to the conn of the Jyhaldjl Sultans at Dlhll, 
celebrates the advances of the Muslim armies in the 
northern Deccan (ca. 710/1310) and adds that "there 
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the arrow of any holy warrior had not yet reached" 
(tr. in Elliot and Dowson, iii, 85-6). 

During the first half of the 7tb/i3th century, how¬ 
ever, the powerful Chola Kingdom which had dom¬ 
inated the south-eastern Deccan for over four 
centuries, entered a period of final decline. In ca, 
678/1279, Radjendra IV, the last Chola monarch, 
feil from power; his territories were divided between 
two rival Hindu kingdoms based on Madurai and 
Mysore (Basham, op.cit., in Bibl., 76)- In 708/1308 
the third Khaldjl sultan, 'Ala 5 al-DIn, having de¬ 
feated the invading Mongols, felt able to turn to 
the military’ conquest of the Deccan. Under the ca¬ 
pable generalship of Malik KafQr, the Muslim armies 
subjugated the YAdava rulers of Devagiri and the 
K&katlya ruiers of WarangaJ: in 710/1310 I<afQr 
broke through to the southern Deccan, and for the 
first time Muslim armies were able to despoil the 
great Hindu temples of Ma'bar. It was as a direct 
consequence of this victory that Ibn Battuta, who 
visited the Deccan in or about 739/*33 8 . found the 
Dravidians of Ma'bar under the rule of a .Muslim 
sultanate with its capital at Madurai (Gibb, op. cit. 
in Bibl., 261-5). 

The success of Muslim arms in the southern Deccan 
was nevertheless to be shortlived. Within a few years 
of MSlik KSfOr's invasion, the independent Hindu 
kingdom of Vidjayanagar was established in 731/1336. 
JVfa'bar passed under the control of the radja s of 
Vidjayanagar in 772/1370 (Tliapar, op.cit. in Bibl., 
i, 325) *. under a succession of Hindu rulers, the region 
was to main lain its independence from the Muslim 
north until the equally short-lived conquest of the 
Mughal emperor Awrangrib [?.*'.} in the late iilh/i6ih 
century. 

Bibliography: S. De Sacy (tr.), Abdallatif: 
Relation de I'fcgypte, Paris 1810: Sir H. M. Elliot 
and J. Dowson, The history of India as told by its 
own historians: the Muhammadan period, London 
1867.77; Madras glossary, vol. iii of Manual of 
the administration of the Madras Presidency, 
Madras 1893; Sir H. Yule, The Book of Set Marco 
Polo, London 1903; Sir H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson *, London 1903, repr. 1968; Im¬ 
perial gasetteer of India*, xvi, 234 ff.; Sir H. Yule, 
Cathay and the way thither, 2nd, revised edition, 
London 1913-16; S. K. Aiyanagar, South India and 
her Muhammadan invaders, Madras 1921; H. A. R. 
Gibb (tr.), Ibn Baitdta: travels in Asia and Africa, 
London 1929; K. A. N’ilakanta Sastri, The Coins, 
Madras 1933-7; N. Venkataramanayya, Early 
Muslim expansion in South India, Madras *942. 
S. Muhammad Nainar, Arab geographers' knowledge 
of Southern India, Madras 1942; A. L. Basham, 1 
The wonder that was India, London 1954; Feng | 
Ch’eng-chUn, Hsi-yu ti-ming (“Names of places 
in western regions"), 2nd ed.. Peking 1957; P. K. 
Nambiar, Fine mats of Pattamadai, Census of India 
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Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean before the 
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(A. D. W\ l-OKtoiis) 

al-MA'BARI, Shaykh Zayn al-DIn b. 'Abd 
al- c AzIz a . Zvy.n- al-DIn b. 'Al! b. Ahmad, the 1 
author of Tuhfat al-mu 4 i&kuHn fi ba e d ahwdl al- ( 
Purtuk&liyyln, is said to have lived in Ponaui, 
Malabar District (Kerala, India) during the rule of 
the ‘Adil Sfiah ‘All (965-88/1558-80), his patron, j 
to whom he dedicated the book. The date of his , 
birth or death is not known, but he wrote the work l 


ca. 9*5/»577- The Tuhfat al-mud^dhidin deals with 
the geography of Southern India, and gives an 
account of Islam in Malabar and the Portuguese 
campaigns in India. It has an introduction and four 
chapters. The first chapter deals with the merits 
and necessity of Hihdd (9.1.]; the second gives an 
account of the first appearance of Islam in .Malabar 
[{.*>•]; tlic third with the strange usages and customs 
of the Hindu inhabitants of Malabar, and the fourth 
is an historical account of the Portuguese campaigns 
from the lime of their first arrival in Malabar in 
1498 A.D. up to 1583- This work, in the opinion 
of S. M. hi. Nainflr, might be different from the 
work of the same name from which Firisfcta took ex¬ 
tracts, but lliis needs further careful investigation 
(See J uhjat al-mudjdhtdln, tr., Inlrod., 7). 

The author was inspired to write the book for 
reasons given by him in his Preface: after the 
spread of Islam in Malabar the Muslims had “dis¬ 
regarded the favours of Allah" and had “sinned and 
set up feuds among themselves." So All&h “empower¬ 
ed over them the people of PurtukAI from among the 
Aframjj", who oppressed them for eighty years 
until the condition of the Muslims reached “the 
worst consequences of decay, poverty and humilia¬ 
tion." But neither they nor the resourceful rulers 
and the rich .Muslims of Malabar cared to “repel the 
misfortune" or “declare a holy war" against the 
Portuguese. Hence, the author says, he "compiled 
this narrative with a view to inspire in the faithful 
the desire of fighting the worshippers of the Cross; 
for a holy war with them is an obligatory duty, 
because they invaded the territories inhabited by 
the Muslims ..." (Nainir, tr., 12-13). Obviously, 
the author wrote the book from a religio-political 
point of view to exhort the Muslims of Malabar to a 
holy war against the Portuguese. His stylo is "very 
simple and direct without rhetorical ornament, yet 
he is not free from the affection of ornate style so 
common with most theologians who had steeped 
their minds in the Qur'an and Traditions" (Nainar, 
Introd., 7-8). 

Bibliography: In addition to Brockcliuann** 
£/• article al-Ma £ barT, sec Tuhfat al-mujdhidin, 
an historical work in the Arabic language, Eng. tr. 
S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, University of 
Madras 1942; edition by Hakim Shams All&h 
KidrI, Hyderabad, Deccan 1931 (without the 
first chapter; Nainar, Introd., 4); an abridgement 
of the work (in Arabic) is included in a collection 
of some accounts on Islam in Malabar entitled 
Oiawdhir al-a&f&r wa-gharaHb al-hikdydt in 7- 
akhbdr, etc. by Abu Muhammad 'Abd al-Kudir b. 
nl-Sbaykh Yusuf b. Sayfi b. Muhyi '1-Diu, Kdavu, 
Travancore 1358/1939.205-34. 

(S. Maqbul Ah mao) 

MABEYN (A. rtui bayn "what is between”), in 
the organisation of the Ottoman palace, the inter¬ 
mediate appartments lying between the inner 
courts of the Sar&y and the Harem, a place where 
only the sultan, the eunuchs and the womenfolk 
could penetrate and where I lie corps of select pages 
known os rndtayndii*, mi ^-lUc group from amongst 
the forty khd s* odaJh, waited on the monarch for 
such intimate services as dressing and shaving him 
(see bj|a$$ oda]. 

TUI the end of the nth/17th century, the Mdboyu- 
4iib were headed by the Sdahddr Agha or Sword- 
bearer. as chief page. But under Aijincd III (1x15- 
43/1703-30) there was a re-organisatiou of the palace 
service, involving tlic decline of the white eunuchs' 
influence, elevation of the Silabdar .Agha’* position 
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Olid depression to sonic extent of the Mdbeyntljis, 1 
henceforth regarded as inferior to the principal pages 
of the Kh&ss Oda or Privy Chamber. Hence there 
were now three grades of pages there: (i) the BUakll 
Eskis or Superior Aghaz (so-called because they wore 
a gilded or silvorplatc-d dagger, blUk, in their belts); j 
(a) the M&bayn&i*', and (3) tlie Inferior Agkaa, 
with no special designation. Writers from the later 
i8tb and 19th centuries, such as the Ottoman 
historian ‘Af!* and the European D’Ohsson, mention 
several specific offices held by the principal ones of 
twelve Mdbeyndiis (thus numbered by D'Ohssou), 
headed by the Bash CuMdr or Head Valet, the 
Sirr Kdtibi or Confidential Secretary (both still 
highly influential because of their close contacts | 
with the sultan), the $arlki£l Bajhl or Chief Turban- 
ioJdtr, the KahuedjiBas^l or Chief Coffee-maker, etc. 

Bibliography: A. H. Lybyer, The government I 
of tht Ottoman empire in the time of Suleiman the 
Magnificent, Cambridge. Mass. 1913, 78, 127; . 
1. II. Uiuntarjtih, Osmanlt dcvlclimn saruy tc^hildh, 
Ankara 1945, 337-8, 340 ff.; H. A. R. Gibb and 
H. Bowen, Islamic society and the nest, i/2, London 
*950. 72, 80. 331, 338-9, 342- See also bIrOn, 
KKDUItC*. od*. sarAy. 

(C. E. Boswortii) 1 
MADAGASCAR, with its 627,000 km* the , 
third largest island in the world, after New 1 
Guinea (785,000 km*) and Borneo (73J.000 km"), j 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Prance ' 
350,880 km*), of Belgium (30,000 kin*) and of 
Holland (33,000 kiu*) combined. The large African 
island is oriented from north-north-east to soutli- 
south-west, measuring i.tioo km at fts greatest length 
and 580 km at its greatest width, with a coastal 
perimeter of 5,000 km. It has a population in excess 
of 8 million inhabitants which is increasing at a 
fairly rapid rate (3.2 %). 

Although the Comoros (see k:umr) are entirely i 
Muslim, Madagascar's Muslim population is confined ( 
to the north-west coastal region and the south-east, 
where the descendants o,‘ the first Muslims to arrive 
on the island remain. However, archaeological studies 
have shown that the Muslims of the Indian Ocean 
were the transporters of the initial African popula¬ 
tion, and were responsible for trade between the ( 
Great Island and the rest of the world from the 1 
10th to the 18th century. In the 19th century, I 
Indian Muslims engaging in commerce settled in • 
their turn. 

In the religious sphere, Malagasy Islam has al¬ 
ways tended to be absorbed by the traditional 
religion, to such an extent that continual contribu¬ 
tions are necessary for the maintenance of Muslim 
establishments. Most curiously, in the south-east 
of the island a tradition of Arabic-Malagasy manu- | 
script writing is perpetuated. 

The island has been known by the names of 
al-gnmr by the Arabs; Bukini (literally, the place 
where there arc (w) Buki) by the Bantus of neigh- , 
bouring East Africa; Isle of St. Lawrence by the 
Portuguese who discovered it in 1306 on the feast-day 
of this saint, ro August; and finally Madagascar, 
according to the narrative of Marco Polo. The un- , 
vocalised spelling ^lias given rise to fhe 1 
play on words (ijaziral ai-kamar “Island of the I 
Moon” which was employed by Portuguese historians 1 
in the 16U1 and 17th centuries and which apparently I 
survived until the end of the 19th century among the 
seafarers of Southern Arabia. 

The name of lyumr seems to figure for the first I 
time in the Ki/db Sural al-arrt of Muhammad b. Musa 


al-Kh»arazmI (d. 220/835 or 230/845), in the context 
of the famous “mountain of Kumr” (djabal al-Kumr) 
which was believed to be the source of the Nile. 
But the interpretation as Diabal al-Kamar ''mountain 
of the moon" was ancient as early os the 9th century, 
since it is encountered in the ipv]ocArjv*T« o l 
Ptolemy, whom the majority of Arab geographers and 
dl-Kh^arazml iu particular took as their model. 
The mountain known as that of lyumr or the Moon 
is mentioned by all the Muslim geographers who 
have described East Africa. It is totally different 
from the homographic term lunar, which in the 
17th century, as Trimingham has shown, signifies 
the Great Island, but also the neighbouring aiehipel- 
age of the Comoros, which alone has retained this 
name to the present day. 

In his study on the K'oucn-louen cl les ancunncs 
navigations inlerocd unique 5 dans les Men du Sud 
(in JA, xiii-xiv [1919)), Ferrand suggested an asso¬ 
ciation with the name of the Kmers and that of the 
)§f K'un-lun of the Chinese Lexis, a daring as¬ 
sociation, even though the>e Chinese texts are by 
no means ignorant of .Africa. More interesting for 
our purposes would seem to be the comparison, 
by the same Ferrand, of Wal^-wiV (9.B.] with t ahoaka. 

The term Buki, which denotes Malagasy in Swa¬ 
hili, and Bukini, Madagascar, have been audaciously 
linked with Bugi (people of the Celebes) by J. C. 
Hdbert. In Madagascar, the term appear* in literature 
fer the first time in 1613, in the writing of the 
Portuguese Father Luis Mariano. 

The current name of Madagascar is revealed to 
us iu the account of Marco Polo under the form Ma- 
dcigascar (cf. The book of Ser Marco Polo, ed. H. Yule, 
revised and corrected H. Cordier, ii, 411 ff.). As was 
demonstrated by Yule a long time ago, Marco Polo 
did not vijit Madagascar, spoke of it only through 
hearsay 2nd presented under this heading certain 
information relating to the neighbouring East 
African coast. In this sense, the question may be 
regarded as settled. As Ferrand already indicated 
in studying afresh this chapter of Marco Polo, 
\tadeigascar is without doubt a slightly incorrect 
compound of the Zangbdr type, to be amended to 
Madeigascar-b&r, denoting “land of the Malagasy", 
in the same way that the former has the sense of 
“land of Zang or the Zangs" (cf Trois etymologies 
» nalgaclus, m Mdmoifds Soc. de Ling, de Paris, 
xiii [1905-6I). This reconstruction is hased on the 
following facts: in the previously mentioned account. 
Father Luis Mariano tells of a kingdom In the 
>outh-ea«r of .Madagascar which he calls Miiucassi. 
Matacaei, Motacasi (or Matakasi). Three years Inter, 
in 1616, Father Almeida, travelling in the same 
region, also mentions a kingdom of Maiacassi. 
In his Relation published in 1651 by Morisot ( Rela¬ 
tions variables rt curie uses de l'isle de Madagascar 
et du Brisil, to. 49. 99, r24, 127, 134), Cauche refers 
to a province called Madegache and known by 
others as Meidegusse, whose inhabitants he calls 
Male gasses and Malic gasses. He also employs the 
term Madagascar™*, but in the brouder sente of the 
inhabitants of the entire island. Flacourt ( Histone 
dc In grande isle Madagascar, 1661, x) says: “The 
Island of Sainct-Laurens is called Madagascar by the 
geographers. Madetase by the inhabitants of the 
land, Menuthias by Ptolemy, Cerne by Pliny.. 
but its true name is McUecase". Later writers have 
all been inspired lu a greater or lesser extent by the 
work of Flacourt; therefore, there is no purpose iu 
employing their testimony. Tlicse variant readings 
may bo reduced to two: Miulugusi and Malaga si 
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which correspond exactly to the two major categories 
of dialect: dialects with voiced dental ( d) and dialect* 
with liquid dental </). It is the latter form that 
has prevailed throughout the inland, sometimes with 
the sibilant Maiagisi, sometimes with the fricative 
Malagiici. Roth arc paroxytoues. In addition, the 
modem colloquial language frequently employs the 
abbreviated form gaxy and even gases. These ob¬ 
servations seem to justify the interpretation proposed 
above for the name of Madagascar which we owe to 
Mano Polo, 

The doublet MtUrgasi-Madagasi, Midagdsi-\fa<Ui- 
gusi remains obscure. According to the morphology 
of the language, it may represent a compound vwla 
or mada gdsi which resemble* nothing known, since, 
it consists of the voiced form wada-gasi. or of the 
unvoiced form noted by the Portuguese tnala-kdsi. 
Furthermore, it is not known whether this is a 
western Indonesian construction or a Bantu con¬ 
struction. Whatever the case may be. it is likely 
that here we have a foreign tribal name, the origin 
of which, eastern or western, cannot currently 
be explained by reference to the ancient and modern 
language. 

The account of the Pf.riplus of the J.rythraean 
So t, probably written by a Greek of Alexandria in 
the 3rd century A.D., describes a voyage along the 
eastern coast of Africa ns far as the port of Rapta. 
Madagascar seems to be unknown to the author of 
the Periplus, and it is probable that it was still un¬ 
inhabited. Indonesian and Afnean migrations sccni to 
have populated the island only in the 2nd or 3rd cen¬ 
turies of the Jlidjra, at the earliest. 

In about the year 943, the island of tfaubalu, 
probably situated in the archipelago of the Comoros, 
was the object of invasions by marine pirate?. posri- 
bly based on Madagascar. The book of The marvels of 
India by Bimirg b. ShaliriyAr, a Persian of Rum- 
hurmur, states in fact: "Ibn Lake, tells me that he 
has seen the people of the WAk-wak perform amazing 
things. It is thus that in 334/943-6. they came upon 
them in u thousand ships and fought them with 
the utmost vigour, without however achieving 
their end, since Kanbalfi is surrounded by a strong 
defensive wall around which stretches the water- 
filled estuary of the sea. so that Kanbnlrt is at the 
centre of this estuary like a fortified citadel. Whru 
3»eoplc of tin Wfifc-M'Ak subsequently came ashore 
there, they asked them why they had come specifi¬ 
cally there and not elsewhere They replied that this 
was horan^e among them thi-rv were to be found 
products sought after in their country and in China, 
Mich as ivory, tortoise :-hell, panther hides ami 
ambergris, and because they wore seeking out the 
Zandj, on account of tin* ca«* with which they 
endured slavery and on nee nun l of their physical 
strength. They said that they had conic from a 
distance of one year's sailing, that they had pillaged 
inlands situated six day*' journey time from Kaubaiil 
and Jind taken possession of a cerium number oi 
villages and towns of SofAIa of the Zondi. to say 
nothing ul others which they did not know. If 
these people spoke the truth and if their account 
was accurate, this would confirm what Ibn Lakis 
said of the islands of the Wafc-vvak: that they are 
situated opposite China*’ Today there is a con¬ 
sensus that these pirates were Indonesians based in 
Madagascar who pillaged the Comoros and the 
coast of the Znndj. 

Among the Arab geographers, the first detailed 
mention of the island of Komr-Madogascar is supplied 

by the Kititb Kuzhaf ol-otushldk fi 'khiiruk al-ufAk 


(1154) of al-Sj>arif al-Idris!. who sometimes includes 
the large African island in the land of the Zanry. 
“The inhabitantsof the islands of Zabag = Sumatra," 
he *ay* in the seventh soction of the first chapter, 
"come to the land of the Zandj in large and small 
ships, and they use it for the sate of their merchan¬ 
dise, seeing that tlicy understand one another’s 
language" (B.N. ms. 3221. fob 20 a, 1. 15: the editor 
ol the Hook of Roger, N'aples-Rome, i, rq;o, f»r, 
reads a!-R.\uadj in place of al-ZAbadj; cf. index of 
the Muriidi. s.v. Zdbadi) This passage is very 
important, because it shows that in the 12th century 
contacts were maintained between the cast and the 
west of the Indian Ocean and that mutual comprehen¬ 
sion was practised by the Indonesians settled in 
Madagascar oil the one hand, and those natives of 
Indonesia on the other. 

In his Mifidjatn. completed in 1124, YAVedt merely 
says (iv. r74) ; "al-Kumr is an islaad in the middle 
of the sea of the Zandj which contains no island 
larger than it. It comprises a large number of towns 
and kingdoms. Raoh king makes war on the other. 
On the shores are found amber and the leaf al-kumarl 
(sic). This is a perfume; it is also called betel leaf. 
Wax is also obtained from it." The Kildb al-Mit$htarik 
of the same author contains identical information 
borrowed from the Mtddjatn (cd. Wiislcnfeld, 
358); but the latter text has, more correctly, "the 
leaf al-ktimri 

Ibn Sa*id (7th/13th century [q.v.]) wrote a geo¬ 
graphical treatise, of which the Bibliothiquc Ka- 
tionale of Paris possesses, under no. 2334, a copy 
once belonging to Abu 'l-Fidi* and dating from 
7x4/1314-13. Tins treatise contain.* an interesting 
association between tl»c Asiatic peoples and the 
people of Kumr, which I errand summarises thus: 
"The Kumr, who have given their name to the 
mountain of this name situated in eastern Africa, 
arc brothers ot the Chinese. They dwelt originally 
with the Chinese in the eastern regions of the world, 
that is to say, in the interior of the continent of 
Asia. Discord having broken out between them, 
the latter drove the Kumr towards the islands. 
After a certain period of time, with dissension 
erupting among the Kumr who had emigrated to 
the islands, the king and hk family emigrated 
again, made their way to the large island of Kumr 
* Madagascar and the king established himself 
in a town of this large island called Kumriyya. 
These Kumr, having arrived on the large island, 
grew in number and proliferated in the various 
capitals of the island in question; but now dissen¬ 
sions provoked a now exodus and a largo number of 
them departed to settle in the south, at the com¬ 
mencement of the inhabited territory, along the 
mountain range which bears their name." (Ferratid, 
Relation de voyages, ii, 316 ff.). 

A contemporary of Ibn Sa c UI, Ibn al-MuJj3wir 
al-Shnybuni cf Damascus, wrote hk Ta y rik A <1/- 
Mu stabs ir in ca. 1230 (I3.N. ms. 602 r). In the 23 folios 
which the author devotes to the history of Aden, 
there is mention in folio 72 *-b of voyages by the 
Kumr from their country of origin to Aden and, in 
particular, in 626/1228. from hfadagascar to the coast 
ol Africa and to Aden (cf 7-4. xiii [1919]. 469-83). 

The following authors al-Dimashki (ca. 725/1325). 
al-Nuwayrl (d. 732/1332), Abu 1-FicLV (1273-1331). 
Ibn KhaklGn (e,i ttfs) and nl-MafcrizI (1365*1442) 
tell u* nothing of substance about the island of 
Kumr. The town* which some of them place on the 
great African iulaud are in fact situated in Ceylon 
or further east, or are unidentifiable (cf. Ferrand, 
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Rdaiions da voyages, at, index, s.tni. homor and Komr). 

Besides mentioning numerous towns, ni-1>imad}kl 
tells of the presence on Kumr of the famous rukk 
bird. This bird, which has haunted the legends of the 
Arabs of the Indian Ocean, is probably the aepyornis, 
a giant flightless bird which was exterminated by 
the Madagascans ca. 1500. 

In the 9O1/15th century, the information supplied 
by Arab geographers is more reliable. This no 
longer consists of learned treatises or compila- 
tions, but of “route-maps” written by navigators, 
the most eminent being Ibn MSdjid and SulaymSn 
al-Mahri [f.w.J. Ferrand was the first to draw atten¬ 
tion to the importance of thssc documents in the 
Bibliothique Nationale of Paris, and he published 
them in facsimile without French translation; before 
him, this nautical data was know n only from a second¬ 
hand Turkish text, the A Infill °f Sayyid ‘All. Today, 
for Ibn Md^jid, wc arc fortunate in having at our 
disposal the interpretation by Shuinovski relating 
to another manuscript, that of Leningrad, and the 
cartographical analysis of the navigators' documen¬ 
tation made by Grosset-Grange. 

While admitting the interest of the nautical 
instructions of Ibn M&dixL Ferrand recognised that 
the information given by Sulaym&ii al-Mahrf was 
more precise. In fact, in his Lmda Mahriyya, in 
chapter iv, which deals with the topography of the 
islands and Che maritime routes along their coasts 
(cf. Instruction* nautiqurs cl routicrs arabes el Portu¬ 
gal*, ii, fol. 22 a). the following is stated: “We 
begin with the island of Kumr because it is a large 
island which stretches along the coast of the Zand) 
and of Sufftla. Its northern extremity is called R&s 
al-Milb (■» Cape of Amber); it is situated at 11 iy&aS 
from Na'sb (otPyS of the Great Bear — 8* 37' south 
approximately; true latitude approximately ii® 57'). 
Its southern extremity which is called HQfi 
(« Cape Sainte-Marie?) is at 3 i'baH from Na c sh 
(— 2r° 37' south, true latitude approx. 25*38'), 
according to some, at 1 ijcfcn* from Na'sh (=- 24® 51' 
south), according to others. This last latitude is 
the more exact. There is a difference of opinion [on 
the direction] of maritime routes along its coasts, 
because this island is far removed from inhabited 
land. As regards the direction of route on its eastern 
coasts, there are two opinions: according to some, a 
course should be set to south-west-one-quarter west, 
according to others, to south-west. There is a third 
opinion which recommends a course set to west, from 
one extremity of the island to the other. This last 
opinion is that of the ancient [masters of navigation]. 
In my view, adds Sulaym&n al-Mahri, it is possible 
that the route could be to west-south-west, to south¬ 
west-one-quarter west, to south-west, and in yet 
another direction, for two reasons: the first is 
that this is a large island, it has a long coastline 
and the route is equally long. The second reason 
is that the above-mentioned routes have not been 
verified, on account of the small number of journeys 
which have been made to this island and the insuffi¬ 
cient nautical data provided by those who have 
travelled there. Masters of navigation ( mu c aUim ) of 
the Zandj have told me that the course on the eastern 
coast, from R&s al-Milh as far as the place where 
Na*|h is at 8 ifba*s (= 13* 30' south), is to the south, 
and from this place to the southern extremity of the 
islands, to south-one-quarter-south-west. On the 
western coast, from Ra$ al-Milh to the place where 
Na'sb is at 6 i$ba‘s (= ro* 440, the coast is entirely 
safe; from 6 i$baH to its southern extremity, there 
is a tikk ("bank" or ,.shoal”) of a length of some 


I 2 xdms (6 hours) sailing-time or more, as far as rbe 
, coastal area. Between the island of Kumr and the 
coast [of East Africa] there are four large inhabited 
islands, close together, which are frequented by the 
peoples of the Zandj. The first of these islands is 
Angazidva (— Grand Comoro). It is at ri tfba*s 
and one-quarter from N'a'sfj (— approx. 9 0 south: 
Mroni, the capital of Grand Comoro is at exactly 
ii° 40' south). Between it and the coast [of East 
I Africa], there are 16 zAms (=48 hours) of travelling. 

The second, Mulall (known to us as the island 
I of Moheli), is at z r ipba *1 from Na*slj (-* 8° 37'south, 
true latitude approx. 12*20'); the third, Dumuni 
(capital of the island of Anjouan), which is at 
ti ijbaH from Na c sfc (= 8° 37' south, true latitude 
12° ii') is to the cast of MulilT; the fourth, Mawutu 
(currently the island of Mayotte), is at 10 izba's 
and one-half from Na'slj (= 9 0 25' south, true 
latitude 12*46'55"). To the east of these islands, 
lies a large reef of rocks, at about 4 sows (= 12 hours) 
of travelling, called l A yn al-Bahr (“eye" or "source 
of the sea"). The ports of the western coast of Kumr 
are: Laugfinl (at 15° 17' >outh), Sa'da (true latitude 
approx. 13° 540 and Manzal&djl (currently the 
hay of Mabadzamba, of which the western extremity 
is at a true latitude of approx. 15* 12'). Those of 
the eastern coast are: Bandar BanI IsmiTI (on the 
same latitude as LanganT on the western coast) 
and BlinSruk (currently Vohemar, at 15® 21' 15"). 
All these ports are dangerous [for shipping), with 
the exception of Langfrri!. Note that between R3s 
al-.'filh and the coast of the Zandj there are 50 
(~ 150 hours) of travelling, and that at 20 stfws 
(— 60 hours) of travelling to the east of RAs al- 
Milb lies an inhabited island called Munawwara 
(one of the southern Maldives?). To the south¬ 
east of Kumr, lie numerous islands called Tlr- 
rakha (the Sfascareignes group?); they are at 
12 raws (= 36 hours) of travelling Irom the island 
of Kumr." 

In his hitdb al-Minhadi al-JiMpr (fol. 73 b of 
the same manuscript), Sulayman al-Mahrf provides 
a second description of the island of Kumr which 
does not differ from the foregoing. Four pages pre¬ 
viously, in fol. 71 b, the same author mentions some 
other ports of the island of Kumr with their latitude 
calculated according to the elevation of the Great 
Bear: Island of Munawwara at n tffesS; Bandar 
Isini*fl or Ban! Isms'll, on the eastern coast and 
LulanganI or LangSnl, on the western coast, at 
20 ifba* s; BIrmaruh, on the eastern coast, An&mil, 
on the western coast, at 9 •ffra's; the island of 
amber [dfasirat al-*anbar), on the eastern coast, 
and Bandar al-Nub on the western coast, at 8 ifba 1 s; 
Noshim (?), on the eastern coast, and Malawin (?), 
on the western coast, at 7 if bah-, Manakira, on the 
eastern coast (true latitude 22*08' 30") and Bandar 
(al-) Shu'ban (port of the shoals), at 6 ifba*s; Bandar 
HadGda, on the eastern coast, and Bandar Kdxl, on 
the western coast, at 4 Wabaya (?) (according 

to the Turkish text of Sayyid ‘All; this name is 
illegible in ms. 2359), on the eastern coast, and 
Bandar Hit (or Hayt), on the western coast, at 
3 izba's; Bandar IladOda [sic), on the eastern 
coast, no name known on the western coast at this 
latitude, at 2 ifba* s; and Bandar Kus (or Kaws), 
on the eastern coast, and the bay of K&rl, on the 
western coast, at 1 ifba*. 

A number of these ports, including Sa'da, Manza- 
IftdJl and BlmArah have been rediscovered and have 
been subjected to archeological studies. Those of the 
north-west were also known through an oral tradition, 
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assembled in Madagascar itself by Commandant 
Guillain (V^rin, 1975, 89-91). 

In the light of recently discovered data, the 
settlement of Madagascar may be summarised as 
follows. Between 700 and iooo, Indonesians and 
Africans created through biological and cultural 
cross-breeding the proto-Malagasy civilisation in the 
north of Madagascar and, no doubt also, in the 
archipelago of the Comoros (especially at Mayotte). 

From this period onward, Muslim seafarers of 
the Persian Gulf and the Hadramawt took part in 
migrations and in commerce. In particular, they 
taught navigation to the Sawafcil peoples of the 
cast coast of Africa, as a result of which Bantu 
migrations were extended to the islands. The Muslims 
established after the 10th century contacts between 
Siraf and §uhar on the one hand, and the Malagasy 
Comoran ports on the other. A green ceramic, called 
Sasano-Islamic, has been discovered at Irodo, in 
the far north of Madagascar, a site dated to the xoth 
century by the RC 14 test. 

Between the 12th and 14th centuries, Muslim 
establishments frequented by the latter prolife¬ 
rated, especially at Bemanevika, Ambariotelo and 
Mahilaka. The ceramics imported then were of the 
sgraffiato type, very similar to that of Takht-i 
Sulayman. The first stone-built mosques appeared 
at this time, as well as stone-built houses, fortifica¬ 
tions and well-shafts. At the turn of the 14th century, 
the influence of the tfa<J.raniawt became perceptible, 
corresponding no doubt to the monopoly control 
of the gold trade in the region by the Mahdali. 

The 14th and 15th centuries constituted a golden 
age for the Muslim settlements in Madagascar. 
The towns of Vohemar, Sa c da, Langanl (Manzaladii) 
and Kinganl were particularly prosperous. They 
imported fabrics, pearls and Arab and Chinese 
ceramics. They exported rice, livestock, and chlorite 
slate. 

At the end of the 15th century, the Portuguese 
invaded the Malagasy coasts. They sacked Kuigiid, 
Sa'da and Langanl. Despite certain vicissitudes, 
the Muslim settlements of Madagascar were never to 
be subjected to the Portuguese crown. Progressively, 
commerce developed with other foreign nationals: 
French, English, Dutch and even Danish. 

In the x6th century, the slave trade became im¬ 
portant. Settlements controlled by Malagasy sover¬ 
eigns, mostly Sakalava, but enlivened by native- 
born or immigrant Muslims, became intensely 
prosperous. African slaves were imported to Mada¬ 
gascar to cultivate the crops of Sakalava farmers; 
but, at the same time, Madagascans taken prisoner 
in the course of internal wars were exported to 
the Mascareignes (Filliot). In the 17th century, 
Langanl declined, but commercial activity continued 
at Boeny. Vohemar was prosperous at this time, 
but it too declined in the 18th century. In the 
second half of the x8th century, Boeny was sup¬ 
planted by Majungs which, together with Nosy Be, 
has remained a major commercial centre until the 
present day. Indian Muslims settled in Madagascar 
in the 19th century in the course of trade missions 
to Majunga and Nosi Be. 

Malagasy Islam is active among the Antakarana 
and the new converts ( moridy/murld), especially 
following the conversion of Tsimiaro in 1843 - 

In the south-east, certain of the Antambahoaka 
and Antaimoro, possessors of sorabe (Arabico-Mala¬ 
gasy manuscripts) still respect the authority of 
Islam, while also practising Malagasy customs. 

Finally, still among the Madagascans of old stock, 


there should be counted the descendants of the for¬ 
mer inhabitants of the Muslim trading-stations of 
the north-west called Antalaotse. Among them live 
some Makos, more recent arrivals from Africa and 
tnany of them converted. These various Malagasy 
Muslim groups rnay be numbered at around 100,000. 
They live in the coastal towns, but also in the 
urban settlements of central and western Madagascar, 
the descendants of Indian Muslim immigrant?. 
rs% of these Indians are Sunnis; some of these 
Sunnis have introduced a ceramic type from Sind 
which has gradually replaced the local Malagasy 
pottery of the north. 

Among the Shi*I Indians, predominant are the 
RohorSs [ 9 .P. 1 , the most numerous (about 5,000); the 
Khodias [ q.v .] of whom some 2,500 arrived shortly 
after 1900 with Amode Khddja by way of Majunga, 
but whose most active centre is at Morondava; 
and finally, the Agha-Khanites [see a oh a khan] 
{2,500), who arrived ca. 1885 and are linked to a 
remarkably structured international organisation. 

Among the foreign Muslims of Madagascar, there 
are a number of Somalis and Yemenis who have set¬ 
tled since the colonial period, and 23,000 Comorans 
who live mostly in the north-west, but no longer dwell 
in Majunga, which they evacuated following the 
tragic events of December 1976. 

The inhabitants of Madagascar all speak an Indo¬ 
nesian language modified by a Bantu substratum. 
Vdrin, Kottak and Gorlin (1968) have acknowledged 
three groups of dialects, giving a separate place to 
the group of the north, apparently more isolated in 
ancient times than the centre-east and west-south 
groups. 

In the article on Madagascar in ED, Ferrand 
clearly showed the lexical contribution of African 
in Malagasy languages. There is an old Bantu stock 
which could emanate from the language ancestral to 
Comoran and Swahili, but also from more recent 
borrowings from Swahili, at the time when, in the 
15th century, this language was commonly spoken 
in the Muslim coastal settlements. 

The basic vocabulary of Malagasy is 90% Indo¬ 
nesian, but in addition to Bantu expressions, there 
exist some words of Sanskrit origin; scholars arc 
divided as to whether this Sanskrit lexical stock 
was brought to the island by the original Indonesian 
immigrants, or was absorbed through later contact 
with Indian civilisations. 

Certain words of Arabic origin have made their 
way into Malagasy through the intermediary of 
Swahili (e.g. sokany, At. sukkdn "rudder”). But 
others have been introduced directly through 
borrowing. 

Among these borrowings from Arabic are the 
following: 

1. Some commercial terms, e.g. inixana {nuzdn) 
"scales”, but also the names of days of the week, 
described by Ferrand in the following terms: aUtf- 
sinainy , talata, alarobia, alakamtsy , xotna, asabofsy, 
alahady (Ar. al-ithnayni, al-lhaldtkdal-arbi'a* 
xi-kkantis, al-d[um c a, al-sabt , al-ajta 4 ). It will be 
noted that the Arabic definite article has been 
retained for Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Satur¬ 
day and Sunday and omitted for Tuesday and Friday. 
The names of the days are given here In Merina 
dialect; the forms of the other dialects show only 
minor phonetic variations. 

2. The names of the twelve months in the dialect 
of the Merina and that of some other tribes reproduce 
the Arabic names of the twelve signs of the Zodiac: 
alahamady, ada^ro, adixaMiza, asorotany, alahasaty. 
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asumtnila, aditnuana, olakarabo, alakasoy, odizadv, 
ndalo and alokotsy , where the following arc recognised 
without difficulty; al-liainul, ul-tkaur, td~4iawzi 3 , 
al-saralihi. al-asad, al-snnbuh, at-mizdn, aJ-'akrab. 
al-kuus, al-diady, al-dalw and al-fttit. \ fairly large 
number o( tribes arc aware of the Mcriua system, but 
still use names of months of Sanskrit origin which 
will be considered below. 

3. The names of the 28 days of the month (the 
south-eastera Madagascar' at least formerly had a 
year of 336 days) which l ave been preserved for us 
by Flacourt ( Histoire . 1061. 174). recall those of 
the 28 Arab lunar mansions (see anwA* and manazil). 
In Madagascar, to avoid the fragmentation of man¬ 
sions, corresponding to the different signs of the 
zodiac, 3 mansions have been allotted to the 1st, 
4th, 7th and 10th signs, and 3 to each of the 8 others. 


Signs of the Zodiac 
1 . Alahamarfy 
(al-Harnal) 


II. Adaoro 

(al-Thawr) 

III. Adizaoza 

fal-aawza') 

IV. Asorotauy 

(nl-Saratiin) 


Lunar mansions 

1. Asharatainy nl-Sharatani 


2. Alabotnini 

3. Azorizu 

4. Adabara 

5. Alahaka 

0. Alahana 

7. Azira 

8. Annsaro 
0. Atarafy 

10. Aiizaha 


al-Butnyn 

al-'Xhurayy.'t 

al-Dabarau 

aMl.ik'a 

nlHan'a 

al-Uhir-Y 

.il-Xaihra 

nl-Tarf 

nl-tijahha, 

etc. 


The Arabic names of the lunar nianrions have thu*. 
became the names of the 28 days of the Malagasy 
month. When mentioned in conjunction with a day 
of the week, they take the place of the day of the 
week, which the Arabico-Malagasy texts very rarely 
indicate by a figure. This method seems already tc 
have fallen iuto disuse in the current language, and. 
is hardly ever employed except in witchcraft. 

4. Shikili (dialectal variants sikily, sikidy; Ar. 
shakl “figure") is the divinatory art. It has as its 
object the finding or remedies aiul is pructiscu 
throughout the island, with minor variations, between 
one tribe and another; sikidy, to use the form 
generally employed, is a direct derivation from the 
*i/wi al-ruml "science cl sand", or Arab geomancy 
(cf. the Kitnbal-Fa$l fi HfulUlni al-ramloi the ihayhli 
Muhammad al-ZanJti, Cairo lith. imL). 

Although today it constitutes nothing more than 
a precious relic, Arabico-Malagasy remains an essen¬ 
tial clement of the patrimony of the Great Island. 
The manuscripts which exist emanate from tin- 
regions of Yohipeno and Fort-Dauphin. The most 
ancient are stored in the Biblioth£que Nationalo 
of Paris, but some also exist in various Kuropoau 
countries (Norway especially), and naturally enough 
in the Malagasy Academy, as well as in the region 
of Yohipeno (south-east). 

At the beginning of the 19th century, the king 
Andrianampoinimerina invited some Antaimoro 
soothsayers to the court of Tananarive, including 
the eminent Andriamahazonoro. Arabico-Malagasy 
was thus held in high regard in Iuerina until the 
beginning of the reign of Radama I. The latter 
subsequently had the Latin alphabet adopted for 
the writing of Malagasy. 

The enterprise of adapting the Arabic alphabet 
to the transcription of Malagasy was both delicate 


and difficult; it has however been successfully 
achieved under satisfactory conditions. The Malagasy 
phonemes b, d, J, h, l, m, nr, r, s, have been tran¬ 
scribed by their Arabic equivalent; d is represented 
by a sub|>oiiitcd >. The other phonemes are rendered 
thus; Malagasy g by Li « guttural by £ and some¬ 
times byjs the group rig also by £\ the phonemes 
dr and tr, as in the English drive and travel (they 
arc pronounced further^ back in the non-Menna 
dialects), generally by j, sometimes by j with a 
lanirin (for example antrendry "date-palm" is rendered 
by j,\ and only the context indicates whether ; 
should be read dr or Jr; Malagasy /, by sub-pointed 
k; the phoneme ts, by Arabic Malagasy t>, by », 
but Arabic ^ is also pronounced v; Arabic jLm-, 
mvunidn, Malagasy ranusva; Malagasy 1 by ^ 
pronounced s : ^ zasa "small child"; the phoneme 
dz, by £ and in modem Arabico-Malagasy sometimes 
by S. The non-Semitic Islamised peoples who have 
adopted the Arabic alphabet and have found it 
necessary to transcribe the occlusive p, have resorted 
to various notations. The Malays have rendered 
it by .J. The Persians, and following their example, 
certain Muslims of the Comoro archipelago, by 
the Swahilis of Last Africa by w*. The Malagasies 
adopted an unexpected solution; until the 18th 
century they rendered p by meaning ^surmount¬ 
ing by a vertical tashdut, then by*j. Unlike in Malay, 
each letter is vocalised, which facilitates the reading 
of Arabico-Malagasy texts, in spite of graphical 
variants which arc too numerous to be mentioned 
here. 

The Arabico-Malagasy alphabet was formerly used 
over a fairly wide geographical area; it is currently 
employed only on the south-eastern coast, where a 
great many natives were still using it at the end of 
the 19th century. The Malagasy Muslims of the north¬ 
west and west rather employ the Arabico-Conioran or 
Arabico-Swahili alphabets. The latter represents by 
c. a tr identical to the Malagasy tr, but this (orm 
is current only in the island of Anjouan. The dialect 
of this island possesses a i, the transcription by £ 
of the i of Persian and Turkish. The other Arabic 
letters £. £. >,j, ^0, fc. J, are not encountered 

in Malagasy except in mentions of Arabic words 
and they arc pronounced respectively J, k, k, dt , 
x, a, 1, 2, and A. 

Ferraad did a great deal of work on the Arabico- 
Malagasy manuscripts; his researches have been 
pursued by Gautier, Julien, Mondam, Faublfie, 
Ramiandrasoa, Munthe and especially Dez, who has 
recently completed a vocabulary with which he 
intends to decipher and transcribe, with the aid 
of F. Vir£, B.N. ms. 26. 

Madagascar, having integrated harmoniously in 
its civilisation African, Indonesian, .Arab and 
European elements, today practises in the context 
of its international relations a policy of worldwide 
contacts. In this manner, the Great Island maintains 
close relationships with numerous Arab and Muslim 
countries. 
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Dictionary, in ibid., iii (1889), 99*115; R. Delavl, ! 
Ixs musultnans a Madagascar en rqjy, in L'Afriquc 
et VAsic modernes, uo. 116, 1978; H. Deacbanips, 
Histoirc de Madagascar, Paris 1961; idem et S. 1 
Vlanes, Les Malgaches du Sud-Esl, Paris 1959; 

J. Dez. Dc I'influencc arabc a Madagascar d Vaide \ 
de fails ic linguistique, dans Rev. Mad,, xxxiv/2 
(1966), 19*38 (repr. in Arabcs cl islamists, 1967); , 
idem, Vocabulaire pour servir av iichifftetncnl j 
des documents atabieo-malgaches, Dtpartement 
de Recherches linguist iques, Paris VII, 1981; | 
idem and F. Virtf, Lc Manuscril arabico-malgache : 
tnalayo-polynisien, no. 26 de la D-N.. text. tr. 
and comm. 2 vols., 1982; J. et M. Faubltfe, Mada¬ 
gascar w par Us auteurs arabcs avanl le XI • siicU, , 
Communication au Congrts d’Histoire Maritime 
de Louren$o Marques, 1964, and Studia. 1963 
no. 11; J Fanbk^e, Les man user its arabico-mal- , 
gaches du Sud-E St—lour importance historique . ] 
in Revue Fratigaise d’Histoire if Outre-Mer, Ivii » 
(1970), 366-S7; G. Ferrand, Les Mustdmans A ( 
Madagascar et aux Ties Comores, 3 vols., Paris 
1891; idem. Genealogies et l/gendes atabico- 
malgaches d’apres U manuscril 13 de la Bibliotheque 1 
NationaU, in Rev. Mod. (1902), 392-416; idem. 
Note sur la transcription at abuo-malgache d’aprls 
Us manuscrits antaimorona, in Mimoirts de la 
SociiU Linguistique de Pans, xii, Paris 1903: 
idem, Madagascar et les fles Udq-Udq, in J A 
(1904), 489-509; idem, Qermathes et Vndatsi, in 
Rev. Mad. (1904), 407-20; idem, l.cs lies Rammy, 
Latnery, W'akwak, Komar des Gfographes arabes 
et Madagascar, in J. 4 , x (1907), 433 * 5 <*>‘. idem, Le 
peuplement de Madagascar, in R/v. Mad. (1907), 89- 
91; idem, L'origine africainc des Malgaches, in JA, \ 
x (1908), 353-500; idem, Relation des voyages et I 
texUs gtographiques arabes, persons et lurks relatifs a 
V Extrime-Orient du VIII * au XV III si hie, 
Paris 1913-14, 2 vols.; idem, Malaka, le Malayu 
et Malayum, in JA, xi (1918), 393 * 4 8 4 . xii (1918), 
51-154; idem, Le k'ouen louen et Us anciennes 
navigations inUroclaniques dans Us mers du Slid, 
inJA, xiii (1919), 443 ' 9 *i idem, Les poids, mesures 
et monnaies dcs mers du Sud, in JA, xiv (1920); 
idem, Le pilots arabc de Vasco dc Gama ei les 
instructions *1 antiques dcs Arabcs au XV* silcle, 
in Ann. dc Geographic, no. 172. 1922; idem, 
Instructions nauliquts et coulters arabcs et portugais 
des XIV * et XV • sticles, Paris 1923-8, 3 vols.; 

J. M. Filliot, La traitf dcs csclaves vers les Masca- 
reignes au XVIII • silcle, unpubl. thesis, Univ. 1 
of Paris 1971; P. Gaudebout and E. Vernier, 
Notes sur une ccmpagnc de fondles d Vohtmar, 
Mission Rtisikajy 194*. in BAM, xxiv (194*), 
100-14; E. Gautier, Quatenus Indici Octant pars 
quae ad Africam pert % net graecorum ei Homer it arum 
navibus patueril, thesis in Latin, Faculty des 
Lettres de Paris. Paris 1902; idem. Notes sur 
Vleriture antatmoro, in BCA, xxv (1902); idem , 


and H. Froidevaux, Urt manuscril arabico-malgache 
sur les eampagnes de la Case dans Vlmoro de 1659 A 
*663, in Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque NationaU et autres bibliothiqucs, 
xxxix, 1907; A. and G. Crandidier, Collection 
des ouvrages ancient concernant Madagascar: 
con tenant Us ouvrages ou Us extraits d'ouvrages 
portugais, hollandais, anglais, franqais, allemands, 
ttaliens, espagncls et Ictins , Paris 1903 20, 9 vols.; 
idem, Histoirc physique, tuUurcllf et politique dc 
Madagascar, iv/i, Ethnographic, les habitants 
de Madagascar, Paris 1908; H. Grossot-Grange, 
Les protfdts arabes de navigation en Oclan Indien 
au moment dcs grandes dicouvtties, in SocitUs 
et compagnics dc commerce en Orient et dans l’Oct an 
Indien, 1970, 227-46; Guillain, Documents sur 
/‘histoirc, la geographic et U commerce de la par tie 
orient-ale dc Madagascar, Paris 1845; J. C. Hebert, 
Madagascar et Malagasy. Histoirc d'un double 
nom de baptdmc, in Bull. Mod. (1971). 302 * 3 . 
583*613; G. Julien, Pages arabteo-waddeasses, in 
Ann. dc rAcadlmic des Sciences Coloniales, ii 
(1929), 1*123; A. Jully, Les immigrations arabes 
d Madagascar, in N.R.E. (1898). 438-44: H. Leitao, 
Os dois dcscobrimentos de Itha dc Sdo Lourenfo 
mandados Jazer pelo Viu-Rei D. Jeronimo de 
Atevedo nos annos 1613-1616, Lisbon 1970; 
R. Maunv, The Wakwak and the Indonesian in¬ 
vasion in East Africa, in Studia, xv, Lisbon 1965; 
idem, Le Ptriple de la mer Erythrte et le probUme du 
commerce romain en Afrique au Sud du Limes, in 
Journal de la Socittt des Africanisles, xxxviii/i 
(1968), 19-34; J. V. Melik, Nord et Nord-Ouest 
ie Madagascar •*Volamena et Volafotsy", suivi 
d’un r •oeabulaire du Nord-Ouest exphqut, commenti 
et compart au merina, Tananarive, 1938 ; L. Millet, 
Les mines de MeihiUxka, in BAM, x (1912), 
283*8 (as well as his manuscript note of 1911 in the 
Archives de l*Acad6mie Malgache and his letters 
from 20.2.1913 and from 5.5.1919, in the same 
body's archives); J. Millot and E. Vernier, Archto- 
logie Malgache, comptoirs miisulmans, in Catalogue 
du Mush de VHomme, Paris , G. Mondain, Histoirc 
des Iribus de Vlmoro au XVII* siicU d'apr'es un 
manuscril historique arabico-malgache, Ll’II, Paris 
1910; Munthe, La tradition icrite arabico-malgache: 
un aperfu sur les manuscrits etistants, in BSOAS 
(1978); P. Ottino, Madagascar, les Comores et 
USud-Est de VOelan Indien, Centre d’anthropologie 
culturelle et sociale, University de Madagascar 
1974; Ch. Poirier, Terre eVIslam en mer malgache, 
in BAM (1954), 71-115 (28 fig.}; F. Ramiandra- 
soa, Les manuscrits arabico-malgaches de la Biblio- 
thique Nationale de Paris, in BAM, xlv/2 (1967), 
27-33; M. Robert, Les musultnans a Madagascar 
et dans les Mescareignes, in Rev. Franqaise (T Eludes 
politiques africaines, xii (1977), 138*9, 1345 - 7 * *» 
G. Shaw, The Arab element in South East Mada¬ 
gascar . . ., in Ant. Ann., v, (1893), 99-109; G. R. 
Tibbetts, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean, 
before the coming of the Portuguese, London 1957; 
J. Trimingham, Islam in East Africa, Oxford 
1964; P. Vdrin, Les arabes dans VOelan Indian ct d 
Madagascar, Arabes et Islamists d Madagascar ei 
dans I'Ocdan Indien, iu Taloha, ii, Tananarive, 
1967; idem, Les dtablissements islamiques sur 
les c6tes de Madagascar, in SocitUs et Compagnics 
de commerce en Orient et dans VOelan Indien, 
Paris 1970: idem. Note sur les collections de Vohe- 
mar, in Taloha, iv (1971), 225-28; idem, Les tchelles 
anciennes du commerce sur Us ct les nord de Mada¬ 
gascar, Paris thesis 1972. Lille III, 1975; idem, 
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C. Kottak and Gorlin, The glottoehronology of 1 
Malagasy dialects, in Oceanic Linguistics, viii 
fi 97 o), 26-83; E. Vernier and J. Millot, Archiologit ! 
malgache, Comptoirs tnusv/nuins, iu Catalogue dti 
Music de rHomme, Paris 1972; P. Wheatley. The 
land of Zanj: exegctical notes on Chinese knowledge 
of East Africa prior to A.D. 1500, in Geographers 
and the Tropics , ed. R. Steel and R. M. Piothero, 
London 1974. 139*88; D. Whitchou.se, Siraf, a 
medieval port on the Persian gulf (see also Interim 
reports in Iran and World Archaeology, iifz [1970], 
1*1-58). (G. Ferrand -[P. V£xinJ) 

al-MADA’IN. *'the cities” (pi. of at-madina), 
the Arabic translation of the Aramaic M.11)6z£ or 
Medlnatha referring to the Sasanid metropolis 
on the Tigris about 20 miles southeast of Baghdad 
where several adjacent cities connected by a floating 
bridge stretched along both banks of the river. This 
was the imperial administrative capital, the winter 
residence of the king, the home of the Jewish Exilarch 
and the seat of the N'estorian Catholikos. .Among the 
mixed population of Aramaeans, Persians, Greeks, I 
and Syrians were Jews, Christians and Zoroastrians. | 
The residential, industrial and commercial zones of 
the metropolis were interspersed with palaces, villas, 
parks, gardens, ceremonial buildings, monuments, 
and large open areas. 

Although tradition names seven cities, there were ( 
really four or five main population centres in the 
late S&sSnid period. The oldest city on the east bank 
was Ctesiphon, founded by the Parthians in the 1st 
century B.C. and called "the old city" {al-madina al- 
€ atifca) by the Arabs. The old royal residence called 
"the White Palace" (tsa$r al abyad I was here and this 
city was a local administrative centre. Next to it, 
the sprawling, unwalled residential district of 
Aspdnbur grew up in the late Sdsdnid period, with 
its great ceremonial hall (lwdn Kisnl), palace com¬ 
plex, bath, treasury, possibly a mint, game preserve 
and stables. About three miles away, Khusraw I 
founded the city of Veh Antiofch-i Khusraw in 540 
A.D., where he resettled the captives taken from 
Antioch in Syria Called al-Rumiyya by the Arabs, 
this town had its own hippodrome and bath, was a 
local administrative centre and had a population 
of 30,000 in the late 6th century. 

On the west bank stood the round, walled city of 
Veh-Ardashlr founded by Ardasljlr I >“ ea. 230 A.D. 
and called Behrasfr by the Arabs, Maboza by Jews 
and K6kh<* by Christians. This city was mainly 
commercial and industrial, a local administrative 
centre west of the Tigris with its own mint, and the 
location of the cathedral church of the Catholikos. 
Heavily populated by wealthy Jews, it was also 
the residence of the Exilarch. Parts of this city had 
becu abandoned by the 6th century. S 6 b 3 (, about 
three miles south of Veh-Ardashlr guarding the 
bridge over the Nahr al-Malik where it met the 
Tigris, is sometimes included in the metropolitan area. 

When al~Madi*ta fell to the Arabs in §afar 16/ 
March 637, the SSs&nid royal family, nobles, and 
army had fled. Some soldiers were captured there, 
along with huge amounts of booty from the royal 
treasures. The people in the White Palace made 
peace with Sa‘d b. Abl Wafckis for the payment of 
tribute (dfixya), which terms were extended to the 
rest of the population, while the people of al-Rumiyya 
made their own peace terms. Sa 4 d occupied the 
White Palace and quartered his array in empty 
houses. When the soldiers settled in permanent 
quarters at Kufa, they took the doors from their 
houses in al-M&d&’in with them. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


The native population of al*Vfud 3 *in was fairly 
stable immediately after the conquest. There were 
Persian notables (dahdkin) there in 37/657. The 
Exilarch and Catholikos remained there and by the 
late ist/early 8th century it was also a Manichaeau 
centre. The main change was the replacement of 
die Sls&nid upper classes by a small Muslim Arab 
garrison posted from Kftfa (300 horsemen in 13/663, 
1.000 in 76/695) and led by KQfan notables (a$hrd/ 1 , 
the tribal leaders of Azd and prominent early Muslims 
(buydtdt til-nds) who married local women at first 
and acquired local land. Their Friday mosque was in 
Madina t aMAtlka. 

In the early Islamic period, al-Mad&’in was con¬ 
sidered the key to the KQfan territory because it con¬ 
trolled tlx© main road to the east and served as the 
administrative centre for the Diy&la region {ar<f 
Diukhd) under the governor of KQfa. Salmfin al- 
Firisl, who died there in the caliphate of 'Utfem&n 
(23-35M4-56), was an early amir. BujUjayfa b. aJ 
Yarnan, the first fiscal agont there under 'Umar, 
established the tax rates for arrt and died 

at al-Mad&’in in 36/657. However, early Muslim 
governors at al Madi’in often combined the respon¬ 
sibilities for war, worship and finance, and resided 
in the White Palace. Al-Madlna al-'Attya was also 
a mint for post-reform Umayyad dirhams. 

Because of their KQfan connections, the Muslims of 
ai-Mada’in appear consistently as pro- c Alid and anti- 
Kharidii. Sa‘d b. Mas‘ud, ‘All’s governor 36-40/656- 
660 secured the city against the Khaw&ridi in 37/657. 
| In 41/661 al-Hasan b. ‘AH retreated there and stayed 
in the White Palace before coming to terms with 
Mu'awiva. In 43/664 the governor, SimQk, prevented 
the Ktjawaridi of al-Mustawrad from crossing to the 
eastern city from Behraslr. The Muslims of al* 
Madft’in supported the e Alids in the second filna 
and in 65/684 Sa‘d b. Hudijayfa, an early Ml there, 

| joined the ‘Penitents” of Sulaym&n b. $urad with 
I SbPis from Kufa who had settled in al-MadS’in. 
The Shi'is of al-Mada’in suffered the consequences 
of their partisanship later when the AxAnka Khaw 3 - 
ridj sacked the city in 68/687 and massacred the 
Muslim population. The city was also occupied by 
Shabib iu 76/696. By the 2nd/8th century, the 
s h i'is of al-Madn’in were extremists (ghuldt). The 
Harithiyya sect which believed that whoever knew 
the Imam could do as he liked was founded there and 
supported the { Alid rising of 126/744. The extremist 
Isfcakiyya sec* was there in the 4th/ioth century. 

Although al-Manjur (x 36-38/734* 75 ) stayed briefly 
at al-Rumiyya, where Abu Muslim was in 137/734 
killed, al-MadaMn declined in political and commer¬ 
cial importance after the foundation of Baghdad 
in 145/762. Most of the population, the Catholikos 
and the Exilarch moved to Baghdad. The White 
Palace was partially demolished by aI-Man?ur, and 
although he ordered it to be rebuilt in 158/775, it 
remained ruined. Its demolition was completed by 
I al-Muktafi (289-95/902-8) in ca. 290/903, and the 
materials used to build the T 3 di palace at Baghdad. 
By the 3rd/9th century, al-Mada’in’s importance 
was more agricultural and the position of (tddi there 
tended to be combined with that of Baghdad and 
other places, although the tombs of Salman near the 
I IwSn and of Hudhayfa near the river had been built 
' at AspQnbur by then. By the 4th/xoth century, al- 
RGmiyya was deserted, but the rest of the town on 
| the oast bank was a flourishing suburb of Baghdad, 

| with brick buildings, markets and two Friday 
i mosques, while there was a large fire temple on the 
west bank. 
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There was still a small town on the east bank in 1069; Dlnawari, 163, 218; and lbn al-Nadlm. 

the 6th/izth and 7 th/z 3 th centuries. The office of kdd'i Fikrist, ed. Fluegel, 334. l r or *Alid and Shi‘1 

was held by local people and the tomb of Salman was I connections and ftha ridil attacks, see Dlnawari, 

visited annually on 15 Sha'bAn by Sunni barbers of • 218; Tabari, I, 3259, 3366, ii, 2, 39, 504, 361, 755 . 

Baghdad and on variable dates by Shl*is. There was a ( 886-7, 892, 949; NawbakhtI, A*. Firnk at-Shi'a. 

village of ImAml $£ 1*1 farmers on the west bank and 29; al-Khatib. Ta y rik^ Baghdad, vi, 380-r; and 

coins found at Tell Baruda confirm settlement at L. Massignon, Salm&n Fdk el les primices spirituel- 

Behraslr as late as the 7th/i3th century. Behrasir les it VIslam lramen. Tours 1934. On tl»e period 

remained a small town in the 8th/i4th and of decline, see Tabari, iii, 320, 385; Mas'udl, 

9tb/i5th centuries. I Murvdi, ii, 200; al- 4 uyjrl, K. Masdlik al- 

The tomb of Salman was rebuilt by the Ottoman ; tnamalik, 86; lbn IJawljal, K. $urat ai-ard 1 , 244; 

sultan Murid IV (2032-49/1623-40) and restored in Mu^addasi, Afuan al-laftdut*, 122; lbn Rusta, 

1904-3. The village of SalmAn Pak has grown up al-A l ldk al-najisa, 186; Yakut, i, r©9, 809, ii, 

around the tomb in the modern period, with khan's 867; and HaxwinI, A{hdr, 303. 

for SblH pilgrims who often stop there when visiting The results of the first real archaeological ex* 

the other ‘Irifcl shrines. cavationsat this site uxay be found in O. Reuther, 

On 22-3 Kovember 1915, in the battle of Ctesiphon, Die A usgrabungen dex deutschcn Ktesiphon- 

the Turks defeated the Anglo-lndiau array of General Expedition im Winter, Z 9 * 6 - 9 . Berlin 1930; idem, 

Townshend. stopping its advance towards Baghdad The German excavations at Clcsiphon, in Antiquity, 

at a line east of the ruins of the Iwin. iii (1929). 434 * 51 : £. KUhncI and F. Wachtsmuth, 

Bibliography : The main sources lor the Die A usgrabungen der zweuen Ktesiphon-Expcdition 

topography of al-Mada*in are Procopius, B'flrs, ii, , (Winter 193 * 13 *). Berlin 1933; J. Upton, The 

14; Ya*VQbI, K. al-Bulddn, 321; Tabari, i. 898, Expedition to Ctesiphon 1931-32, in Bulletin oj the 

939-60, 819, ii, 982; Dlnawari, 70-1, 163, 376; | Metropolitan Museum 0/ Art, xxvii (Aug. 1932), 

Kazwtnl, Alheir al-bddd, ed. WQstenfeld, 303; and 188-97; and J. H. Schmidt, L'expldition it CUsi- 

Yak&t, Bulddn, i, 768, iv, 446-7. Modem histori- phon i 93 r ' 3 *, in Syria, xv (1934), 1-23. The recent 

cal and topographical studies begin with work of the Italians is published in the journal 

the review of Arabic sources and European Mesopotamia, starting in 1966, and there is a 

traveler's accounts by Father AnasUse the Car- summary of the work by the <liikIs in T. Madljltim, 

mtlilt, Suluun al-asra fi Ittdn Kisru, in al-Moshnk, aJ-Madd y in [JlsfUn) 1970-1971, in Sumer , xxvii 

v (1902), 673-81, 740-6, 780-6, 834-40 and M. (2972), 229-46. The results of the Italian expedi- 

Streck, Die alte Landschaft Babylonien noth ilen lions have been summarised by A. invernizzi, 

arubischcn Gcograpken, Leiden 1900-1, ii, 246-79. Ton years' research in the A 1 -SfadaHn area. 

followed by his Seleucia xtnd Ktesiphon, in Der Seleucia and Ctesiphon, in Sumer , xxxii (1976), 

Alte Orient, xvi (1917). then by E. Herzfeld and 167*75. (M. Stkeck - [M. Mokony]) 

F. Sarre, Arch&eologischc Rcise im Enpkrat- and al-MADA’INI. *AU u. Muhammad b. *Abd 

Tigris Gebiet, ii, Berlin r 92 o, 47 * 76 , and by E. AllAh u. AbI Sayk, Abu 'L-Hasan, early Arabic 

Meyer, SeUukia und Ktesiphon, in Mitteilungen historian, was born, according to his own informa- 

der Deutschen Orient-Geselfschajt, Ixvii (April 1929), tion, in 1357752 (Fikrist, 100). Little is known about 

2-27. J. Obermeyer, Die Landseliafl Babylonien ini lus life. He was a client of Samura b. Habib b. *Abd 

Zeitalter des TaJmuds und des Gaonats, Frankfurt , Sfiams b. ‘Abd Manaf, i.e. of the Companion VAbd 
a. M. 1929, 161-77, contributed information on al-Rabmftn b. Samura [q-v .]; according to Fihrist , 

the Jews of the city. The must important recent ioi, al-Mada’ini dedicated a monograph to him. 

treatments are those by J. M. Ficy, Topographic Al-Mada’ini, who was in Basra in 153/770 (see al- 

chrtlicnne Ac M echoic, in L’Orient Syrien, xii (1967), Djal,iij, al-Baydn tr a 'l-tabyin, ii, Cairo 1367/2948, 

397-420; idem, Topography of al-Mada y in, in 93), later went to ai-Mada J in and Baghdad at an 

Sumer, xxiii (1967), 3 * 3 #; and by §. A. al-*AH, unknown date. It is also unknown whether his ncsba 

al-Madd y m fi 'l-mafddir al^arabiyya, in Sumer, originated from a stay in al-Mada’in or whether such 

xxiii (1967), 47-63; partially translated ' into a stay was derived from an already-existing uisba. 

English as Al-Madd y in and its surrounding area The same nisba is in any case also carried by ‘Utba 

in Arabic literary sources, in Mesopotamia, iii-iv b. l Abd Allah, grandson of *Abd al-Rahman b. 

(2968-9), 417-39. Sarnuro (Yakut, i, 644). Al-MadiTnl is explicitly 

On the question of miuts at al-Mad&’in, see said to have been a pupil of the MuHaziH Mu'ammar 
H. Lavoix, Catalogue des monnaies misclmants b. e Abbadal-Sulami(d. 215/830) of Basra, who lived in 
de la Bibliothlque A rationale: Khalifa onentaux, , Baghdad (see lbn al-Muitada, Tabafrdt al-MuUaxila, 
Pans 1887, 102; J. Walker. A catalogue of the Beirut 1961, 54): elsewhere (ibid., 140) he is counted 

Arab Sasanian corns, London 2941. xcli; F. D. J. among the peopie of KQfa. It is indeed possible 

Parock, Sdsdnian coins, Bombay 1924. 139, 144. , that he stayed also in this city, because there are a 
158-9, 286-7; R. Gdbl, Sasanidtsche Sumismatih, i great number of Kufan people among his informants. 
Brunswick 1968, 80-2, 84; idem, Der Sdsunidisehe ' He found a friend and patron in the musician and 
Miintfund von Seleukia (Vih-Ardaldr) 1967, in 1 scholar Isbak b. Ibrahim aI-Maw$ilI (d. 235/850 
Mesopotamia , viii-ix (1973*4). 246-8, 232-3. [f-tf.]), in whose house he is said to have died. The 

For the conquest of al-MadcYin by the Muslims, ] data on the year of his death in Baghd&d vary; 

see Baiadfcurl, FutUh, 262-3,277; Ya%ubl, Ta'rikh, 215/830, 224/839. 225/840, 228/843 [Fihrist, xoo 
ii, 165; Dlnawari, 133; Tabari, i. 2357-8. 2424-35. al-Jabarl, iii, 1330; al-Mas'Odl, Murddf, vii, 287, - 
2439*42. 2452, 2497; lbn al-Aihlr. iii, 396-403; and § 2973Yakut, Uiabd y , v, 309 ff.; Ta y Hhh Baghdad, 
Ya^ftt, i, 769, iv, 446. On Muslim settlement and j xii, 55). Since he is said to have died over 90 years 
early administration, see Abu YQsuf, K. aJ- j old. as YakOt (iv, 215) still mentions him for the 
Kharddi. Cairo 1382, 48; lbn Sa‘d, K. al-Jabahat, year 226/841, and since his great historical work on 
vi, 8-9, 65, vii/a, 64, 66; Ya l kubl, TcVi*/?. ii, 218; | the caliphs (see below) is said to have treated of the 
Tabari, i, 2374-5, 2463, 2645, 3259, 3366, 3372, ii, ; reign of al-Mu c ta$im (218-27/833-42), the year 228/843 
a . 39 » 46, 57, 504, 561, 635, 899, 929, 979-80, 982, j seems the most probable (sec G. Rotter, Ziir Cber • 
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lief (rung ciniger historischct Wcrke MadVinis in 
Tabaris Annalen, in Oricns, xxiii-xxiv [1970*1], 104}. 

Al-Mada’inl, a highly productive scholar with 
many-sided interests, wrote more than zoo works (sec 
Fihrist, 101-4; Yakut, Udabd \ v, 312*8 ; Y. al- c r^sh, 
al-Khalil) al-Baghdadi, mu'arrihh Baghdad iea- 
piubaddttkuhd, Damascus 1364/1945, index; P. Sbath, 
Choir de Hires gut sc trouvaient dans les biblio- 
Ihiques d'Alcp (au Kill* slide), in Memoires d<' 
I 1 Instilut d'fgypte, xlix, Cairo 1946, index). An 
important part of his works deals with historical 
subjects, reaching from the origins of Islam until 
his own days. In treating the genealogy of the l£u* 
raysh, pre-Islamic items are brought together 
with Islamic ones. He is concerned not only with the 
maghdsi of the Prophet, but also with his settle¬ 
ments, sermons, peace treaties, envoys and corre¬ 
spondence. The events during the period of the four 
rightly-guided caliphs have his interest no less 
than the history of the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids, 
the conquests as well as the marriages of the ashrdf. 
He wrote about the akhbir of poets and singers, 
dealt with geographical items like al’Madina and 
mountains and valleys in its neighbourhood, but al¬ 
so with (famous) fools, traitors, with coinage and 
exchange of money, with miserliness and jealousy, 
with animals in general and horses in particular. 
Only two works, the Kildb al-MvrdiJdt min Iyutaysh 
and the Kildb al-Ta'dsi (two divz* s) (see below) 
have come down to us as separate manuscripts. 

To Muslim scholars, al-Mada’ini was a great and 
extremely reliable specialist in the akhbdr. On the 
one hand, this can be deduced from their opinion 
about him. Ahmad b. al-y&rlth al-Kharraz (see below) 
for instance transmitted that scholars considered al- 
Mada'inl as the authority on Kliurasau. Hind and 
Fars (Fihrist, 93, I.23). According to al-Marzubam 
(NAr al-kabas al-mukktasar min al-Xfuktabas, Beirut 
1384/1964, 182 ff.), "He who aspires to [knowledge 
of] the ahhbar al-Isldm should keep to al-Mad&’inl's 
works”. Abu Zakariyya > al-Azdl (Ta’rtkh Mautfil, 
Cairo 1967, 25) considered him an authority in the 
field of the history of the Prophet and the akhbdr 
of the Arabs, while al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi {TtFrikh 
Baghdad, xii, 55) adds: ”... also (in the field of. 
their genealogy, the Jutiih, the maghdsi and the 
transmission of poetry”. On the other hand, the high 
esteem in which al-Madahnl’s oeuvre was held may 
be seen from the quotations in the works of many 
Muslim scholars. Appearing with his kunya, nisba, 
ism or as lbu Abi Sayf, al-Mada 5 ini’s name is iu the 
earlier period mostly mentioned in connection with 
an i-sndd, later together witli the respective book- 
title. *Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi (d. 1093/1662) 3 s 
one of the last authors to quote him in his KHsdmt 
al-adab. Muslim scholars were interested not only 
in al-MadS’inrs historical works, but also in his 
books on adab, geography, zoology and poetry. For 
further information, see Badri Muhammad Fahd, 
Shaykh al-ahhbdriyyin Abu 'l-tfasan al-MadaHni, 
Nadjaf 1975, 141 ff. 

While al-Mad&’inl was an historian by interest, 
his working method was that of a muhaddtljt : from 
works or accounts of others he chose those parts 
which seemed appropriate to him, and with those 
building-stones of varying size he composed his book. 
These selected pieces of information are sometimes 
preceded by isnads which go back to eye-witnesses 
or contemporaries of the event in question, some¬ 
times by isnads which contain only his immediate 
source and eventually its authority or transmitter. 
This procedure is certainly to a high extent pos¬ 


tulated already by the working method of his source; 
in opposition to Abu Mikhnaf for instance, c Awfina 
b. al-Hakam fa.i.] hardly ever gives isnads which go 
back to the account of an eye-witness. Sometimes 
ri«*fcfceveu fail altogether, and this again may depend 
on the nature of the source at our disposal in which 
al-Madfffnl is quoted. Even in passages where al- 
Mada’inl summarises the accounts of several author¬ 
ities (see al-Tabari, ii, £236, 1286, 1308, iii, 38), or 
in an adab work like the Kitdb al-Ta c dzl, the style 
of giving information docs not change; there is only 
the detailed rendering of the events without com¬ 
mentary. Not the subtle saying or the polished turn 
of speech seems to be important, but the historical 
framework in which the words quoted were uttered. 
Al-Mas < udi pertinently compares al-Mada’inl with 
the latter’s contemporary al-Djabi^ when mentioning 
al-Diahiz’s death (Murud j, viii, 33 f. -= § 3x46): 
“Among the transmitters (rwuuf) and scholars no one 
has written more books than he (al-Piahiz). To be 
sure, al-Madi’inl too has written very much, but he 
limits himself to reproducing what he has heard, while 
the works of al-Djabiz—notwithstanding their well- 
known [dogmatic] deviations—illuminate the mind 
(of the reader]." 

The variety of al-MadS’inTs interests brings 
about the fact that he refers to a considerably 
larger group ol authorities than Abu Mikhnaf, the 
historian of the preceding generation with whom he 
may be compared in that their working methods show 
resemblances. But when describing events which are 
interrelated through causality, he apparently relies 
on a smaller number of authorities. He then depends 
on works of, among others, ‘Awana b. al-U&kara, Abu 
Mikhnaf. Abu Bakr al-Hud hall (SulmS b. *Abd Allah 
d. 139/775 cl tar., see Ibn Uadjar, Takdhib al- 
lahdhib , Haydarabid 1325-7, xii, 45), al-Mubarak b. 
Fatjhla (d. 164/780, see ibid., x, 28 ff.), Hammad 
b. Salama (d. 167/783, see ibid., iii, 11-6), Abu 
' 1 -Yakzin (see G/fS, i, 266 ff.; for the list of his 
works, sec Fihrist, 94), al-Mufaddal al-pabbi and C A1I 
b. Mudjahid. But, as is shown—among other things— 
by the descriptions of interrelated events, he also 
makes use of earlier works by authorities who have 
not yot become renowued to us as historians. 

As direct transmitters of al-Madi’inl’s works 
are mentioned Ahmad b. al-H 3 rith al-Kharraz al-Kufi 
(who is said to have heard the reading of all the 
books of al-MadS’ini, sec Yaljut, Udabd 3 , i, 407 ff.), 
Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Abl Khaythama (who is reported 
to have learnt from him all about the ayydm al-nds, 
see ibid., £28 ff.), and al-ljarith b. Abi Usama 
(ibid.). Al-Baladhurl ‘Umar b. Shabba [q.v.], 
Khalifa b. Kbayyal [see ibn khavyat ai.^usfurIj 
and Isbak b. Ibrahim al-Mawsil! [q.v.] also prove to 
be his direct transmitters. 

In the quotations from al-Madi’inl’s works there 
are parallel passages which are nevertheless divergent 
from one another. In order to explain this it should be 
kept in mind that, during his long life as a scholar, 
al-Mada^ni certainly revised and completed his 
earlier works in later years, and that they have 
been transmitted as such. The material is overlap¬ 
ping, due to the fact that he wrote monographs on 
individual persons (like for instance the Kitdb A khbdr 
al’tiadjdiddi b. Yusuf) or on separate subjects 
(like for instance the Kildb al-Ta l dzl, in which 
al-Hadidjadj b. Yftsuf Is also taken Into account), 
as well as compendia (like the KUdb Akhbdr al - 
khulafp al-kabir). It is possible that al-Mada'inl 
himself is responsible for the different forms and 
lengths with which material appears in the various 
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passages (see also Rotter, op. cit., 127 li.). Atten¬ 
tion should further be paid as to whether the quo¬ 
tations under consideration are introduced with anna, 
lot this always indicates that the wording has been 
revised or summarised (see U. Sergiu, Abu Miff no/, 
Leiden 1971. 9 *) • 

The two works which have been preserved 
arc: Kiidb al-Murdifdt min cd. { Abd al- 

Salam Hurun, in Nawadir al-tnokhfuldt. i, Cairo 
195x, 57-80, and Kiidb al-Ta'dxi, cd. by Ibtis&ni 
Marhun al-SafiSr and Badri Muhammad Fahd, 
Na^jaf 1391/1971. A great number of quotations from 
the latter work are also found in the Kiidb al-Ta l dxi 
of al-Mubarrad (d. 286/899), ed. Muhammad Dibadji, 
Damascus X 39 6 /^ 97 6 ($«« Index), so that those parts 
which have uot been preserved in the manuscript of 
al-Mad^inl’s work can be reconstructed. In the two 
s which have come down to us, the author uses 
isndds and refers to ca. 80 authorities (a few trans¬ 
mitters, other scholars and mainly persons who can 
be traced in al-Tabari's Ta i rikh). mostly just for one 
quotation. From a comparison with al-Mubarrad's 
work, it becomes clear that al-MadA’ini compiled 
from abundant historical material about the way 
in which the caliphs, prominent and learned ment 
sought consolation, for themselves or for others, for 
the death of a close relative or friend: poems, philo¬ 
sophical or lexicographic explanations are hardly 
found. One aspect of al-Mada’itil's working method, 
throwing at the same time some light on the great 
number of his works, becomes clear. Since he men¬ 
tions several times people like ai-HadidiSdi b. YQsuf. 
lySs b. Mu‘awiya and Muhammad b. Sirin, it may 
rightly be assumed that this material was also to 
be found in the monographs which he wrote on these 
men. The description of the epidemics of the plague 
were certainly also found in the Akhbdr al-t&'tin 
(see below) quoted by al-Mubarrad. 

Al-Mada’inl’s works quoted by later authors, with 
named titles, include: A’. al-Faradj ba < d ul-}Jtidda 
(A. Wiener, in Isl., iv [1913], 276); K. {al-Khatm 
tw) 'l-rusul (Ibu tfadiar, I$dba, ii, 205, 264, 764, 

iii, 1018); K. aJ-Samir (al-Taiiuhlil, Faradi, ii, 
174); K. al-Qiawubdt ( K . al-Agkdni, Cairo 1927, xvi, 
176; al-Haimi 3 ui, Mukhtufar K.al-Bulddn, 39-40) i K. 
Akhbdr Thakif (Ibn tfadjax, I?aba, iii, 1238); K. al- 
Nisd' ul-naskizdt (al-Baghdadl, fyhixdrui, i, 479 ' 8 o, 

iv, 366-7, *= ? al-Saicdkib tea 'l-nawdjhis, ibid., i, 
io, 84, and al-yu?rl, Dhayl Zahr aldddb, Cairo 1353, 
283-5, "= ? A. al-Fisd'- al-favdrtk, in Khixdna. i, 
408); A*. Ummahdt ed-khulafi* (Ibn Abi M-Hadld, 
£harb SaJidf al-baldgha, Cairo 1368/1959 ff., xi, 69); 
A\ al-Abddth (1 bid., xi, 44-6; Ibn Ma^Gm, ai-Daradiit 
al-rafPa, Nadjaf 1381/1962, 6-8), K. ul-Qiamal (Ibn 
Abi 'l-yadid.SW/i, i, 253, 256, vi, 2x5, ix, 113, 115, 
317; Ibn c Abd Rabbih, al-'lkdal/arid, iv, 318 ff ; al- 
Tabari , cf. Rotter, op.cil., 115 if.; U. Sezgin, Abu 
Mthnaf, 102 ff.); A\ $iffln (Ibn Abi M-ljadld, 
Shark, ii, 246, 268, vi, 134-6); A’, al-Khatvariqi 
[ibid., ii, 271-2); K. Akhbdr al-kild 1 (wa 'l-akrdd) (al- 
Mas'udl, Muruii, ii, 70; Ibn Mak' 115 , lkmdl, yayda- 
rabad 1962 ff.,iv, 198); K. Zakan lyds (b. Mu l amya) 
(al-Maydinl, Ma&ma 1 al-amthdl , i, 120); Nauudtr al- 
\u 4 dt (al-Tawfcldl, al-Bajd'ir, ii, 700-1, and 795 
6?); Akhbdr Zufar b. al-Hdrith (Yakut, iv, 369; al- 
Balidhuii, Ansdb, v, 303-4); Akhbdr al-f&Qn (al 
Mubarrad, in K. al-Ta'dxi, 209, and also in ibid., 
an, 216, ax8, perhaps further 210 [from al-Mad&’inl, 
also in al-TanOisiii, Faradf , i, 187, ch. ri, according 
to Wiener, op.cil., 278]; Ibn Taghrlbirdl, Cairo, 
i, 313; Khalifa b. Khawat. Ta>ri£h t Nadjaf 1965. 
471; al-l>hahabi. T«Vi£A al-lsldm, ii, Cairo 1368, 


I 383; other citations in al-Mubarrad, op. cit., 209 n.), 
J al-M aka* id (Ibn *Abd al-Barr, TstlSSb, Cairo 1358/ 
J * 939 . ». *97; ibn Hadjar, Ifiba, i, 335); K. al- 
Mttgharribin (al-BaghdSdi, Khixdna. i, 10, ii, 109). 

Other quotations refer probably to the following 
works: Asmd 3 matt ku/iln min al-Tdlibiyyin (al-l?- 
fahanl, Makdtil, often through Ahmad b. al-Harith 
al-Kharraz. Isfahan!, Makati!, index); K. Akhbdr 
1 Ziyadb. Abihi (al-Zubayr b. BakkJr, Muwaffaktyydt, 
304-6; Tabari, ii, 35-6; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Isti'db, 

i, 198); K. Akhbdr al-M^ula/d* al-kabir (Yakut, ii, 
319, iii, 499; Aghdni, vii, aff.; Ibn Abi M-yadld, 

ii, 25); A’. Adab al-stilfdn (al-Tawbfdl, Baf&’tr, iv, 
294-5); A*. Maktal 'V&tndn (see U. Sezgin, Abu 

i Mifynaf, 51, X02; Ibn Abi '1-Hadid, x, 6-7); A*, al- 
Ghdrdt (Ibn Abi 'l-yadld, ii, 114 L; cf. al-JhaVafl, al - 
Ghdrdt, Tehran 1395, 418 L); K. Bani Nad^iya wo- 
Khirrit b. Kd&id wa-Maskala b. Hubayra (al-ijjakafi, 
332 ff.)*, K. Khutab ( Ali (Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid. vi, T36); 
K. «Abd Allah b. ( Amir a!-tfadrami (al-lfealpifl, 373- 
4x2 ■= Ibn Abi 1-Hadld, iv, 34-53; see U. Sezgin, 
Abu MHfnaf, 56); A*. Mardi R6UH (al-BalAjihurt, 
Ansdb, v, tjx, 137, 144: Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr. IstiHb, 

iii, 525 ): Akhbdr al-tladididdi [6. Ytisuj) wa-tcafdtiki 
(al-Zubayr b. Bakkfr, Muwafjakiyydt, 103, 108. 
475 ): A Khabar al-Basra wa-falufiikd (with a sub¬ 
title Wilayat al-Muzkira b. Shu^a, fragment in 
Athani, xvi, 91, 95-6: Yakut, iv. 833. 845. 97 U see 
Rotter, op. cit., 124 ff.); A'. Akhbdr .dfti 'l-Aswad 
al-Du*aIi ( Aghdr.i. xii, 298, 309*10, 3*1-8. 322, 
323-5, 328-9. 330-1, 334; Ibn KiftL Inbdh al-rmaU, 
1, 16; Hu$if, Qhayl , 167-8; al-Azdl, Ta'rlkh Mawfil, 
167); A'. al~Awd > il <aI-‘Askaii, A. at-Axxt'il, index). 

Al-Kalka&bandl’s $ubh alw c sk& contains many quo¬ 
tations which are referred partly to al-Mad&’inl, 
partly to a certain Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Mada'ini, 
1 and to tfce latter's (?) A‘. al-Kalam wa 'l-dawdl. It 
is, however, probable that in all cases C A 1 I b. Mu¬ 
hammad al-Madu’in! is meant. 

Bibliography. H. A. R. Gibb, Ta y rikk, in EF, 
Suppl., 252b; ‘AH Diawid. Matedrid ta y r\kh al- 
Tabari, in Madiallat al Modjma* al-'llmi al- c Jrdhl, 
* ( 1950 ), 145 * 313 . »* ( 195 *). 135 - 190 . ii* (i 954 ». 
16-56, viii (1961), 425-436; Ch. Peilat, L* miliau 
basricn cl la formation d* Cal iif, Paris 1953, index; 
c Abd aMAsis al-Durl, Bahlh fi naskfal *ilm al- 
ta'rikh ‘vid al-'arab, Beirut 1960, 38 f. and index; 
Kha lid al- e Asall, al-M add? ini, in Modioli at KuHiy- 
yat al-Addb, Baglidad, vi (1963), 473*98; M. 
Fleischh&mmer, Rate tuner Dichterbucher im 
Kitab al-A&dni, in SIndia OrUntalia . . C. Brocket- 
mann, Wissenschaitl. Zeitschrift Univ. Halle 17 
! (1968), 77-83; F. Rosenthal, History of Muslim 

historiography 1 , Leiden 1968, 69!. and index; see 
also GvIS, iii, 366-7. (Ursula Sezgin) 

MADANIYYA. a branch of the Sfcadhiliyya 
fa.o.) $dfl order named after Muhammad b. Hasan 
b. Hamza ^Afir al-Madanf (ii94-l>iumada I 1263/ 
1780 - April-May 1847), who was originally a 
mukaddatn [f.v.j of Mawlay Abu Abmad al-‘Arbl 
I al-DarfeSwi [see darrawaJ. From 1240/1824-5 al- 
Madonl presented himself as independent head of a 
(anho [9.V.] in his own right (‘Abd al-Kadir ZakI, 
al-NaJba al- c aliyya ft atrrdd aJ-Shd^hiliyya, Cairo 
1321/1903-4, 233) while retaining the essentials of 
^jadhil! teaching and liturgical practice (see Muham¬ 
mad Ahmad Sayyid Abmad, al-Anwdr al-ihahabiyya 
li ' l-farika al-Shadhiliyya, Alexandria n.d., passim). 
By that time, he had settled in the Tripolitanian 
; town of Mi?r 2 ta, where he died and where his shrine 
may be visited today. 

Under his son and successor Muhammad (Sha‘ban 
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1244 - 2 Radiab 1321/February 182Q • 24 September 
1903) the order spread in Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, 
FazzAn, Tunisia, Egypt (Alexandria. Cairo and Suez) 
and the Higjaz (ZakI, 239). In 1289, Muhammad went 
to Istanbul upon the request of Mahmud Xadlm 
Pasha the former wall of Tripoli who had then 
become Grand Vizier. In this city al-Madanl was 
introduced to the future Sultan *Abd al-Hamid, 
who was initiated by him into his farina. Later, 
from 1293/1876 onwards al-Madanl took up perma¬ 
nent residence in Istanbul. For a period of about 
thirty years he acted as an adviser to Sultan e Abd 
al-Hamid II, whose accession to the throne he had 
correctly predicted and who believed strongly in 
his magical powers and skills ((IbrShim al-Muwny- 
lilji], Md Hunalika, Cairo 1896, 200). The Sultan 
built al-Madanl a tekhe [tf.t'.l in Beshiktash where 
he himself occasionally attended dhikr fa.t-'.] sessions. 
In this tekke, al-Madanl was buried following his 
death in 1903. 

On the Sultan's behalf, he communicated with 
Ahmad c l T rabI [<?.’’•] during the events leading up to 
the British occupation of Egypt in 1882 (cf. A. 
Schblch, A gyp ten den Agyptern! Die Pol i Use he und 
gcscllschafllichc Krisc der Jahre 1879-18S2 i» { Agyptcn, 
Ziirich-Freiburg-iin-Br. 1973, 214. 350 . 11.99). In 
1898. he was instrumental in the appointment of 
Khavr al-DTn Pasha [q.v."\ to the office of Grand 
Vizier. His closeness to the Sultau seems to have 
been envied by another advisor of the Sultan, the 
head of the Rtt.Viyya order, Abu M-HudA al-SayyftdL 
According to this who sought to discredit 

al-Madanl whenever the occasion presented itself, 
al-Madanf's father had been the son of a renegade 
Jew from Thessaloniki (al-MuxvayliljT, 203. See also 
C, Snouck Hurgronje, I'erspreide Geschriften, iii, 
158 ff.; Wall al-DTn Yakan, al-Ma^lum wa ’ l-nuuljhul , 
i, Cairo i9rr, 100 f.; RiFat al-Dja wharf. Djannat 
al-Sa^rd*: Siwa aw IVahat Annin, Cairo 1946, 98). 

The Sultan seems to have supported the Madaniyya 
in the presumption that it would reverse the growth 
of the Sanusiyya order [g.r.] as well as counter 
European influence in North Africa (cf. E. dc Rcmzi, 
Sosioni sulT Islam con spec idle riguardo alia Tripoli - 
tania, Tripoli 1918, 89). Here, a major role was 
played by Muhammad's brother Hamza, who, from 
Tripolitania and with Ottoman support, directed 
agitation against the French in Tunisia (C». Charmes, 
La Tunisie el la Tripolituine, Paris 1883, 275-7, 392). 

After Muhammad Kafir’s death, a dispute about 
the succession as head of the order arose between 
his brother Hamza and his son IbrAblm, who had al¬ 
ready been acting as his father’s deputy for several 
years. The dispute was settled when, following inter¬ 
vention by the Sultan, Ibrahim was duly installed as 
his father's g&alifa (ZakJ, 244), By then, however, 
several branches of the ?dadaniyya had emerged in 
Egypt (al-Hashimiyyn, al-Marzukiyva al-Shadlpliy- 
ya, and al-KAdiriyya al-Madaniyya) and in the 
Middle blast (a!-Yashrutivya, and al-Fasiyya). These 
had reduced the order’s membership, while the 
sauiyus in Tunisia and Algeria had become com¬ 
pletely autonomous (Remzi, 90). In addition, 
Ibrahim lost coutrol over the zawiyas in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica in consequence of the Italian occupa¬ 
tion of Libya in 1912. In these territories, Muhammad 
b. Muhammad Zafir (d. 1917). who was Ibrahim's 
brother, was subsequently recognised as the local 
head of the Madaniyya. This left Ibrahhn with 
control over the tekhe in Istanbul and the tfidjaz 
only (Remzi, 89). From the last decade of the 19th 
century, the number of Madaniyya zawiyas steadily 


j declined: in Tripolitania, e.g., the number of sdwiyas 
' decreased from more than 12 in the 1880s to about 9 
in 1918 and to 7 » all in the town of Migrate, in 1925 
(L. Massignon, Annuaiic du rnondc musulman, 
Paris 1925, 97 ). 

Today, the original Madaniyya seems to be limited 
to Egypt, where it is under the direction of a grand¬ 
son of the order’s founder. Its followers are encoun- 
| tcred mainly in the coastal area between SIdl al- 
i BarranI, where this grandson lives, and Alexandria. 
Active lodges existed (in 1981) in both of these towns, 
in the towns of Marsa Matrub and Burdj al- e Arab, 
and in the oasis of Siwa. 

Bibliography: No comprehensive study of 
the history of the Madaniyya order exists, and 
the data at present available concerning Muham¬ 
mad b. Muhammad’s role at the court in Istanbul 
‘ are few and imprecise. A study of the order’s 
history based upon the Istanbul archives could 
i remedy this situation. In addition to the references 
given iu the article, see Ahmad b. IJusayn al- 
NWib al- c AwsT al-Ansan, al-Matihal al c adhb 
I fi ta'rlkh Tardblvs al-Gharb , Istanbul 1317/1899- 
1900; al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Kuhia, Tabakat 
1 al-Shji 4 biliyya al-kubra, Cairo 1347/1928-9, 202-3; 

I Mahmud b. < AfIf al-DIn al-WafST, Ma c cihid ah 
tabkik fi radd al-tnunkirin < ald ahl al-farlh, Cairo 
r96o, 152-55 (lor biographical data concerning 
the order’s founder) and KabbMa. Mufdiatn, x, 
rr2; xi, 207; ZakI Muhammad Mndjahid, ah 
Aslant ai-shrirkiyya fi ’hmi y a al-rahi c a ‘rtsjjra al- 
hidfriyya, iii, Cairo 1955, 125-7; Muhammad b. 
Yusuf al-Mnrzflki, al-Fuyiiiiat ahrahtndniyya, 
shark nl-ioazifa al-Madaniyya, Cairo 1940, 171 
(for data concerning the founder's son). See also 
O. Depont and X. Coppolani, Les conjrfries reli • 
gieuses Musulmanes, Algiers 1897, 218 ff., 514 l f -» 

I and F. De Jong, The Sufi orders in post-Ottoman 
Egypt , 19/1/98/ (forthcoming), chs. 2 and 7. 
Por the order’s aivrdd [see wird] and afizdb [see 
| hizb] as well as its wafifa [q.v.], see Muhammad 
Ahmad Sayyid Ahmad, til-Anwar ahdhahabiyya 
li 'l-farika ah SJj ddhilivva, Alexandria n.d., Passim, 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Hasan b. Hamza 
? 3 fir al-Madanl, al-NHr al-sdli* iea 'l-bnrhdn ah 
kdfi 1 , Istanbul 1301/1883-4 (also published as an 
appendix to Muhammad Ahmad b. e Abd Allah 
al-Madanl, ahSilsila al-dhahabiyya fi ’htaroasstd 
bi 'l-sada al-S£d(i!iiliyya, Cairo n.d.) is basically 
a manual setting out the fundamentals of ShSdhill 
mystical method and practice. (F. de Jong) 
al-MADD wa l-QJAZR (a.), literally "the ebb 
and flow", the name given by the Arabs to the phe¬ 
nomenon of the tide, which they explained by 
1 following the various theories inherited from the 
, classical world; the latter assert in the main that 
the tide possesses a universal character resulting 
from the moon’s having a stronger influence than the 
sun over the mass of the Ocean’s waters. The classi¬ 
cal writers reached this conclusion after having 
studied the accounts of their great navigators such 
as Pytheasaud Ncarchus. Also, Theophrastus (327*287 
j B.C.), relying on the work of Nearchus, says that iu 
the islands of the Indian Ocean one can see from out 
at sea trees whose branches are under water at high 
tide, while their roots are dry at low tide; as for 
the origin of the tides, he seems to attribute it to 
the action of the winds. Archimedes and Posidonius, 
for their part, maintained, as did al-Kindi later on, 

■ that the surface of the seas was spherical and that 
t the centre of this sphere was the ceutre of the earth, 
i On the other hand, Eratosthenes, in order to explain 
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the intensity of the marine currents, especially in 
straits, asserted that the seas had variable levels 
which were due, like the tides in the Ocean, to the 
height of the moon: when it rises and sets, the flow 
begins, and when it passes by the upper or lower me¬ 
ridian of the observation place, it ends. It was also 
observed that the height of the tides depended on 
the position of the sun and moon on the ecliptic 
(opposition, conjunction, quadratures) and on the 
position of the observation place (Seleucus, Hippar¬ 
chus). 

However, the classical author who is most in¬ 
terested in these problems is Posidonius of Apamea 
(135*50 B.C.), who arrived at a series of generally 
exact conclusions after having studied the authors 
mentioned above and having listened to the accounts 1 
of the sailors of Cadiz. His opinions were adopted ' 
by Pliny, Seneca and Cicero. On the other hand. | 
Poinponius Mela ( ca . 42-5 B.C.), if he clearly accepted | 
the moon's influence, also presented two other . 
hypotheses: for him, the tides were the result 0f | 
the earth’s breathing (which is also asserted by 
Brunetto Latfni, d. 1295) or of the cavities in it | 
(cf. R. Almagia, La conoscensa del jemmsno dells 
tnaree nelVantichitd, in AIMS, xstviii [1949], 893, 
and La dettrina della maren nsll'antichild elassica 
e net tnedio evo, in Memoris della Reals Acced. dei 
Lincsi [1904]). 

It is hard to know to what extent the Arabs were 
aware cf these theories, for we do not know the chain 
of possible transmitters. In any case, we find in I 
Arabic texts an echo and development of certain doc¬ 
trines sketched in antiquity. Also, Ibn Khurradfidli- ( 
bib (230/844) gives quite a fair explanation of the 
phenomenon, and at-Kindt (d. 256/870) wrote a ! 
Risdlat al-Mudd wa 'l-djasr (cf. E. Wiedemann, .if- j 
Kindis Sckrifl itber Ebbs urd Flut , in Annalcn dcr 
Physik, IxxvH [1922], 374-87) which is not the same I 
as that which, bearing the same title, was studied and | 
translated by the author of the present article (in 
Ment. de la Real Acad. <U Buenos Letras de Barcslone, 1 
xiii [1971*5], 135-212; a resume of this Risdla, Barce* 1 
Iona 1957)- The explanations given by AbO Ma c *har 
al-Balkhl (d. 572/886) in his Kildb al-Madkjiol ild 
Him ahkam al-nu&um (translated into Latin as Intro- | 
ductorium in astronomiam) are interesting as having ( 
rapidly become known to Christian authors. Also, for j 
example, the text attributed provisionally by R. C. 
Dales (see Isis, Ivii [1966], 455-74) to Robert Crosse- j 
teste, is, in the order and arrangement of the ideas j 
and despite the mention of al*Bifnkdjf which it ' 
contains (see 459 . 460, etc.), in large part derived 
from Aba Ma*2[iar, as can be appreciated by com¬ 
paring it with the Jntrod acton um (sec 461. 462, 4 & 5 . 
466, 487 of Dales and the r6sum£s of L. Martinez j 
Martin, art. cited, passim). 

For AbO Ma^ar, the tides depend on the move¬ 
ment of the stars and are due to the •‘attraction” 
of the moon: the waters of tl»e flow come up boiling 
from the sea bed, which explains why they are warmer | 
than those of the ebb; he analyses the inequality 
of the ebb and flow in the two hemispheres and estab- 
lishes eight distinct causes for it, of which some 
very reasonable ones are of an astronomical or topo 
graphical nature. 

As for al-Mas*QdI (d. 3*45/956), he sometimes 
follows the Inlroduclorivm in his Murudj al-dhahab 
(i, 244-55 ■* $§259*69) and presents alf kinds of 
theories, of which sonic arc purely paia-scientific; 
in the Tanbfk (French tr. Carra de Vaux, 104-5). he 
states that there are some authors for whom the tide 
Is’due to an angel who produces the ehb and flow by 


plunging his foot or his fingers into the sea and 
withdrawing them. For their part, the RasdHl of the 
IkhwSn al-$»fS* attribute the tides to the heating 
of the rocks on the sea bed by the moon’s rays. Ibn 
Rushd (d. 595/1198), in the Etposilio media of the 
Meteors (cf. Aristotlo, Omnia opera. Averroes* 
Commentary, vi, Venice 1560, 29-30) seems to have 
been influenced by the theory of Eratosthenes 
relating to the straits, for he says that the waters flow 
into the Ocean from the seas higher than it and it 
flows into the lower seas; meanwhile, in the latter, 
the waters are set in motion by the winds which arise 
in their midst because of the moon's beat, and flow 
towards the Ocean in an upward movement, while the 
Ocean sinks. 

We know that the establishment of harbours is 
presented for the first time in a graphic and sys¬ 
tematic manner in the Atlas Catalan of 1375 (see Ii. 
Gernez, Les indications relatives aux mar its dans Us 
ancient livres de mer, in AIHS, xxviii [1949], 671-91), 
but in some earlier Arabic texts, particularly those 
which concern the Indian Ocean, seme passages figure 
which allow us to state thar the phenomenon was 
known and put to good use by sailors: also, for exam¬ 
ple, in § 17 and p. 46, n. 2 of the Relation de la Chine 
et de I'Jnds (851), ed .-French tr. J. Sauvaget, Paris 
1948 (in the rest of the world, cf. Bede, apud Duhem, 
in SM, iii, 20; Needham, in Science and civilisation 
in China, iv/a [1963], 217, 410). In the Islamic 
world, A. Mez [Renaissance, Spanish tr. esp. 553; 
Eng. tr., 466) following al-Mukaddas! (Ahsan al-ta- 
hdsi/n, s- 4 - 5 ) remarks the existence in Ba?ra (in 375/ 
985) of mills operilled by the tide, which is not as¬ 
tonishing if one takes account of the height of the 
town at the head of the Persian Gulf, a thousand 
years ago when the alluvial deposits had still not made 
it distant from the roast (cf. Ibn Hawfcal, Surat at¬ 
ari, French tr. Kramers-Wiet, i, 229; al-Dimaihll, 
Cosmographie, French tr. Mehrcn, 223; Pellat, Milieu, 
: 6 * 7 ) AI-MufcaddasI says, in fact, “The flow consti¬ 
tutes a miracle and an advantage for the inhabitants 
of Ba?ra The water inundates it twice a day, rises 
into the canals, waters the gardens and helps the 
boats reach their anchorage. The ebb is equally use¬ 
ful, for it operates the mills situated at the mouth 
of the water courses". The tidal mills of this type 
(which must not be confused with other of a similar 
name, but functionally very different; cf. Mez, loc. 
eit .; F. M. Feldhaus, Dis Technik, Munich 1965, 1297, 
etc. and related terms; Wiedemann, Vber Schiff- 
tnuhlen, in GesehichtsblAtter jur Technik, Industrie and 
Gewsrbc, iv [1917]. 23; al-ldrisl, ed. Dozy-dc Gocjc, 
236, 237, 263, etc.) arc the precursors of those to be 
found in the irth century in Venice, in the r2th iii 
France (cf. H. (joblot. Premieres r echerchcs , lonoed 
text ca. 19 77 ) and wh«»e origin may go back to the 
Atlantic littoral of Islamic Spain (coasts of Huelva ?), 
where harbours were established with a two to three 
hour tidal cycle, the title reaching a height as ac¬ 
ceptable, if not higher, than that which could be 
achieved at Ba«*ra in the 4th/ioth century. With re¬ 
gard to this, one should take account of the rather 
confused text in which Abu 1 -J‘lda [Ta^mim, ed. Paris 
1840, 26-7), copying al-Idrisl, notes the value of 
the establishment of harbours similar to that which 
has been cited. 

Tidal mills appear to have been known on the 
coasts of Islamic Spain, and it is from there that 
they must have proceeded, following the estuaries, 
as far as the N'orth Atlantic (cf. Goblot, op.cit., 
W. li. Minchinton). However, the rare evidence which 
we have been able to find on this type of mill does 
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not allow us at present to elucidate this question 
with certainty. We can nevertheless mention the 
early presence (well before the 17th century) of these 
mills in Lequeitio (cf. Jos6 A. Garcia Diego, Don 
Pedro Bernardo Villareal de Berriz, in Rexnsla dc 
obras pubheas, August 1971). and probably in other 
places on the Basque coast which we know' of in¬ 
directly, but from information of the same author, at 
Errotatxiki, Busturia, Baracaldo, Orio and Plcncia. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(L. MahtInez MartIn) 

MADDAfJ (Turkish medddfi), an Arabic word 
which means “panegyrist"; the term was used by 
the Ottoman Turks as a synonym of klwUi"dn 
(Arabic kd$s) and &ehndtnc-fih"dn to designate the 
professional story-tellers 0/ the urban milieux; 
it was used in the same way by the Persians, but 
more rarely; as for the Arabs, they used it, in a fairly 
late period, to designate the “begging singers of the 
streets" (see KdprUUIzide M. Fu’fld, Medddfilar, in 
TUrkiyydt Mefomu'asi, i 1x925]. ii-m). In North 
Africa, however, the medddfi is a kind of "religious 
minstrel who goes to festivals to sing tho praises of 
saints and of God, and holy war, and who is accom¬ 
panied or the tambourine and flute" (Doxy, Supple¬ 
ment, s.v.); he is alsc the heir of the ftdpf [$.v.], who 
at a late date tours the country and cities, recounting 
heroic legends and stories drawn from the repertoire 
of the story-tellers of the Middle Ages, sometimes 
aided today by bands, and which are sketched out 
very often without any connection with the subject 
of the story. The activity of the mrddib, his technique 
and his sources, would merit being made the object 
of thorough research. 

In an early stage of the evolution of their art, the 
Turkish rr.edddbs or Mssa-kh w dns derived theii themes 
either from episodes of the Iranian epic, the Skdh- 
ndma 'whence their name of shehndme- j$ "dn) and the 
historico-Iegendary works relating the acts and 
deeds of the champions of Islam such as Hamza, 'All, 
AbQ Muslim, Bat( 31 , or the first Turkish conquerors 
of the land of Rum, such as Dftnishmend Gh 5 *I. From 
the nth/t7th century onwards, the term medddfi be¬ 
gins to take on a more specific meaning to designate 
the teller of realistic accounts drawn cither from 
old, classic collections such as the Thousand and 
one nights, or from popular stories, or else inspired 
by scenes from the everyday life of the cities of 
the empire. The teller of edifying stories on reli¬ 
gious and heroic themes, called hlssa-hh w dn or 
ahehn&tne-hhp&rt for preference, retains the monopoly 
of the epic-romantic narration in the urban milieux, 
sometimes in simple sessions of declaiming. However, 
EwIiyS Cclebi, when he describes (Seydhot-ndme, i, 
525) the procession of the guilds in Istanbul, men¬ 
tions the medddfi s and hls^a-kh^ans under the same 
rubric, as numbering eighty; it can be deduced that 
in the nth/i 7 th century, the two terms were still 
synonymous and the same artist could perform both 
kinds of narration. It is only from the 18th century 
onwards that the medddfi s specialise more and more 
in the narration of entertaining narratives on realistic 
themes, and these supplant, at least in oral tradi¬ 
tion, the heroic themes. The public audition sessions 
of this latter type survived until the second half 
of the 19th century; a document of 23 January 1864 
informs us that at this date, in an Csktidar caff (on 
the outskirts of Istanbul) a "reader” of narratives 
drawn from the Sheh-name used to find an interested 
audience (see Metin And, Geleneksel Turk tiyatrosu, 
Ankara 1969, 69-70). 

Numerous texts have come down to us of great 
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heroic narratives of the chivalrous romance types 
of the Western Middle Ages; some, such as the *Aniar- 
ndme (see ‘antak, sIrat], or the deeds of AbO 
Muslim and Battal [g.w*.], were translated or adapted 
from Arabo-Pcrsian literature; the others, such as 
the Ddnishmend-ndme were composed by Turkish 
authors; they attest, by their style and subdivision 
into chapters presented as auditory sessions on 
successive evenings (sec I. Mflikoff, La Geste dc 
Melik Danis mend, ii, Paris i960, 18 and passim) 
that, from the earliest centuries of Turkish written 
literature, these works were not written only for 
the individual reading of the educated, but also 
constituted the narrative repertoire of the fcltsa- 
*S w d*s exercising their art before a collective 
audience. 

As for the collections of realistic narratives, 
not a large number are extant and they are not of 
an early dnte. They are of two kinds: some, abridged 
texts of oral narration, sometimes written hy the 
story-tellers themselves with a certain pedantry 
of style, to be offered to the sovereigns or digni- 
1 taries, and to be read individually by an 61 ite public; 
I the others appear as outlines to serve as an aid to 
the memory of the story-tellers themselves. The 
oldest of the collections of realistic narratives go 
back to the ioth/i6th century, and, for the most 
part, they remain unpublished. 

Of the poet J>JcnAnI (d. Mu(iarram xoo4/Septembcr 
* 595 / there has come down to us a collection entitled 
I Beddyi* al-d'Juir, composed after 998/15S9 as an 
offering for Murid III. Information on the biography 
j and work of this poet, gathered by KiSpruliizSde lop. 
laud., 22 ff.) informs us that his collection of realistic 
and fabulous stories had been used by a medddfi 
of the court nicknamed Fglenjlje to divert the sov* 
cvcrcfgn (luring narration sessions. A copy dated 
1039/1629-30 has been preserved in Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Library (Browne, Supplementary hand-list. .., 
Cambridge 1922, no. 1553/8, Or. 680/8). 

The work of EJenftii contains accounts of very 
varied themes: scenes from everyday life, “true 
life” adventures of his contemporaries with Hinns 
or vampires, accounts of journeys combined with 
, themes of popular stories and legends. The author 
is, very often, anxious to inform us of the origin 
of his narratives and to mention his informants; 
on the whole, he drew largely on oral tradition. 
One of the narratives (fols. 97a-to3a) is the oldest 
version of a fnkdyc (sec hikAya, iii] of which the 
author of the present article has collected, under the 
1 title of Vara It Mahmud, three versions of the of 
| Eastern Anatolia (see P. N. Boratav, Halh kikdyeleri 
| ve halk hikdyccilizi, Ankara 1946, 19, 160-1). Two 
narratives of the collection (fols. 15a- 17a and 19a- 
23a) are variants of stories inventoried in the inter- 
I national catalogue (A. Aarne and S. Thompson, 
The types of the folk tale (» AaTh], Helsinki 1964, 

, nos. 1510 and 938) and in the Turkish catalogue 
(W. Eberhard and Boratav, Typen turkise/ier Volks- 
1 mdreken (*= TTVJ. Wiesbaden 1953, nos. 278 and 
j * 38 ). 

In the same manuscript (fols. 1911-2i8b) is In- 
■ serted the collection of a certain Nag^ml (or 
1 NaghamI?) who was a contemporary of Selim II 
(1566-74); the compilation of his work would then 
be earlier than that of DjcnSnPs collection (cf. 
fol. iq-rn-b of the ms.). His narratives present the 
I same characteristics as those of Djenanl; he says, 

1 in his introduction, that he has compiled his texts 
from the stories related in the evenings among friends. 

I He has divided them into three chapters: (1) stories 
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about sovereigns and viziers; (2) auecdotcs about 
poets; and (3) adventures with beautiful women. 

The Kitab-l Kiimck (?) of 'Azmi of Gediz, dated 
995 / i 586, is of the same period; the copy preserved 
in the British Museum (Or. 7836) contains 88 leaves. 

It is composed of realistic stories drawn from oral 
tradition; some adventures take place in towns such 
as Istanbul or Samsun; there are also narratives 
inspired by folk tales (fols. 43a-44b: AaTh 1540, 
1600, 1643, 1775 ; TTV 323, 324, 331, 339) and popu¬ 
lar jokes (fol. 86b). 

From the rrth/r7th century we possess the texts, 
always in an abridged form, of a whole cycle of nar¬ 
ratives, relating the adventures, in turn gallant 
and fantastic, of the bourgeois of Istanbul: people 
of various trades, courtiers, men of independent 
means, slaves, ladies of all categories and morals. 
At times, the sultan himself intervenes to arrange 
things to the satisfaction of the listeners—and 
readers—by chastising the wicked and rewarding the 
good. The composition of a series of these small 
novels of manners is attributed to the poet TIfn 
Ahmed Celebi, a courtier of Murad 1 V (see Kopriilil- 
z 5 de, op. laud., 31 ft.). Four of these texts have come 
down to us: iM'&HJ-ndtr.c, entitled IQiandierli Khdnim 
in a slightly altered version, with the names changed, 
Kaull Bektash and Sansar ; there are litho¬ 

graphed editions—and, later on, printed ones—of the 
first three; a manuscript of the Sansar Mustafa is 
preserved in the Istanbul University Library, no. 
1208. It is to be noted that in tbe texts of these 
narrative works the story-teller himself is involved 
in the adventure; he is the principal character of 
Kanll Bektaih', and in all cases he is invited by 
the Padishah “to relate the adventure by word 
of mouth”. This particular characteristic of this 
genre is already attested by certain compilers of 
the joth/idth century. Two other narratives with the 
same characteristic. I2ievri Celebi and Tayydriade, 
of which we possess printed editions, belong then- 
selves to the narrative cycle of the reign of Murid 
iy (see Boratav, op. laud., 122 ff.; 0 . Nutku, 
Meddahler ve tneddah hikAyeleri , Ankara 1976, 99). 

Other collections remaining unpublished, which 
were probably compiled as an aid to the memory for 
tho use of medddhs —sometimes by the story-tellers 
themselves—doservemention: from the 18th century, 
Jst}*a-yi Qicldl u Dfemdl (cf. the narrative of the | 
same title analysed by Nutku, op. laud., 93, xoo, • 
102, no, hi, 129-30, 187-90), composed by Sheykh ' 
Mustafa Da f I, of 194 leaves (Brit. Mus. Or. 11309; 
copy mutilated at the beginning and end ).—Khdnife 
(or M/t/c?) EJidnlm sergitzeshli, of 107 leaves, 
composed in 1192/1778 (Brit. Mus. Or. 7303)—A 
collection of 53 leaves (Brii. Mus. Rieu, Add. 10,003), 
of which a large part is occupied by the adventures 
of Mebmed Agha and Ferah-Dil; the copy was 
made at Izmir in 1223/1808; with reference to 
a session ol narration in Cairo at which the hero 
of the narrative was present, the author mentions 
the names of two medddh sof Istanbul, Kchlc Mclimcd 
and Shekerdii Salih; furthermore, the latter is also 
known as a famous story-teller of the 18th century 
(see Nutku, op. laud., 34 * 5 ). which leads as to 
think that the compilation of the work goes back to 1 
this period. 

A manuscript of the 18th century, preserved in I 
Istanbul University Library (T.Y. no. 6758), and 1 
entitled MedpHd^yi fewu’id, a collection of dis- I 
ordered texts (poems, medicinal recipes, a short ac- 1 
count of Ottoman history in verse, maxims) is of ' 
particular interest for the study of the tradition I 


of the medddhs. For the first time, Metin And has 
briefly analysed the part concerning our subject 
(op. laud., 74 - 5 ); lie has reproduced the list of the 
names of 16 medddhs and the titles of 56 narratives 
in which they figure. A deeper analysis of this 
document has been carried out by Nutku (op. laud., 
toi-2). The latter also published in his work (179-223) 
the 13 narrative texts inserted in the manuscript, 
the only ones, of the 56 titles constituting the 
outlines of tnedddji narrations; there are brief notes 
on the names of people and places, as well as essential 
facts in the unravelling of the action. Those texts too, 
arc, on the whole, conceived and written as an aid 
to the memory of storytellers. The compiler also 
indicated, for a certain number of narratives, the 
names of famous tneddah s of the period whom he had 
heard telling the tales in question. There should be 
added to this list of the 18th century a text which 
has come down to us in a French version, from the 
narration of a Turkish meddafi of the reign of Abrned 
III, reproduced in Joseph-Pierre Agiifcs Mery’s book, 
Constantinople el lu Met Noire, Paris 1855; Nutku 
(225-33) has provided a Turkish retranslation. 

Among the narratives of the iSth century, of the 
texts reproduced under the numbers 1 to 13 in 
N'utkn's work (179-223), several are adaptations of 
popular tales with the narrative scenarios of the 
medddhs. Also, no. 1 is a variant of the tale type 
AaTh 681 (TTV 134); nos. 5, 6, 9. ro and 12 arc, re¬ 
spectively, to be compared with tale types AaTh 910 
(TTV 315, motifs 1-3), AaTh 882 (TTV 272 and 272iv; 
a version of this tale is to be found in \L Nicolas 
and A. Flamain, Contes de Turquie, Paris 1977, 62-7), 
AaTh 1510 (TTV 278), TTV 299 and TTV 279. 

For the two centuries following, we possess texts 
collected by the orientalists Georg Jacob, Ignaz 
Kunos, Friedrich Giese and Herman Paulus (see Bibl.), 
and more recently, those recorded on cape by 
Turkish researchers (see Nutku, 297-391). There 
also we find examples of the adaptation of popular 
stories to the narration ol medddh^', in Nutku’s 
work; no. 17 is a variant of tale type AaTh 881 
(TTV 195) and no. 21 is to be compared with 
AaTh8S2 (TTY 2 72, 272iv). No. 17 is, furthermore, 
attested in an altered text in hikaye form by <Ashlk 
‘AU c Izzet Ozkan (see Boratav, in Turcica , i [1969], 
114-20). 

The narrativo technique of the medddhs followed 
a parallel evolution to that of the themes. Gradually 
as realistic themes supplanted heroic themes, the 
narration was enriched by dramatic elements; the 
actor was substituted for the story-teller; he em¬ 
bodied the deeds, by miming and, by changes in the 
intonation of his voice, the various people of his 
narratives; and indirect speech gave way to direct 
speech animated by dialogues. It is this other aspect 
of the art of the medddhs which has interested 
specialists in the history of the theatre as much as 
the researchers on the narrative genre. 

According to the testimony of literary and mono¬ 
graphic sources, as well as of direct observers, the 
medddh ased to perform his art in a public place (in a 
cafd usually), and used to install himself on a plat¬ 
form, at a higher level than his audience; he held 
in his hand a cane which he used for making a noise; 
a napkin placed on the shoulder was used to obtain, 
by its application to tbe mouth at the desired time, 
the various effects of vocal intonation of the person 
imitated. The tneddah began and ended his narration 
with dedicatory formulas which contained, essential¬ 
ly, excuses for the situation in which the listeners 
might be vexed by the fortuitous resemblance of 
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names o! people or places, or by too daring subject 
matter. 

The later meddabs of the beginning of our century 
attempted to enlarge their repertoire by drawing on 
themes In the popular novels of contemporary authors 
(see Boratav. ioo soruda Turk halk edebiyalt, Istanbul 
1978. 79 )- Some modern novelists and journalist 
chroniclers, for their part, (Ahmed Rasim, Hliseyin 
Rahmi, Erctlniend Ekrem and Burhan Eelek, to 
cite only a few names) owed much to the procedures 
and narrative style of the tnedddhs (see Boratav, 
Hoik hikdyelcri ..Ankara 194G, Si ff., 121 ff.; 
idem, Folklor tv edebiyat, li, Ankara 1945. 130 ff., 
163). 

Bibliography : Apart from the works cited in 
the article, see Boratav, TUrkischc Volhsenb h lunge n 
und die Lrzdhierkumt (German tr. of I he Halk 
hikdyeleri ve half/ hikdyeciligi, Ankara 1946), 
2 vols., Taipei 1975, 136-46; Giizbin Dino, La 
genese du roman Lire, Haris 1973: Selim Xiizhet 
Ger^ek, Tiirk lema$ 8 $t, Istanbul 1 1942; E. Giese, 
Der tibereifrige Xodscha Xedirn, Berlin 1907; 
G. Jacob, Vortrdge tiirkische* Meddah's, Berlin 
1904; I. Kunos, in W. Radloff, Probe 11 der Volks- 
I Herat ur der liirkischen SI/mi me, viii, St. Petersburg 
1899, 301-xo; idem, Turk khalk edebiyydtl, Istanbul 
1925, 108-9- N. N r . Martinoviteh, The Turkish 
theater, New York 1933, 21-9, 79-99; Th. Menzel, 
Mediiah, SchaUenlhcaterundOrtaojunu, Prague 1941; 
Mustafa Mihat Ozon, Tiirkqeie roman, Istanbul 
1935; H. Paulus, HaJschi Vesvese, Erlangen 1905; 
E. Saussey, La litUrolure populatre lurque , Paris 
* 93 <>; Helga Uplcgger, Das Volksschatispiel, in 
Philolcgiae turcicae fundamenta, ii, Wiesbaden 
1964, 148-52. (P. X. Boratav) 

al MAEHARAM, name of a family of high 
officials and revenue officers, originating from 
*Irab, who held important positions in Egypt and 
Syria between 266/879 and 335/946. The nisba is 
derived from a village Madjjaraya, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of WSsiJ (sec al-Sam { aid, Kildb al-A nsdb, 
fol. 499a; Yafcttl, Mu'ttiam, iv, 381,. 

Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-MStlharaS with the 
nickname aI-Atra>h (“the partially deaf one”, see 
Lane, Lexicon, s.v.), was given the control of finances 
of Egypt and Syria in 266/879 by Ahnud b. TOlGn, 
and so became the founder of his family's influence. 
He appointed his son ‘All—whose kunya is un¬ 
known—as his representative in Egypt, and sent 
auother son, Abfl ‘All al-Husayn, called Abu Zunbur 
("the hornets' man"), to Syria in the same quality. 
Abu Bakr b. IbrAhtm died in 270/884, the same year 
as Abmad b. T&ldn. 

‘AIT b. Ahmad al-Ma«Jbard , i became uusir of the 
T&IQnid Kll^mirawayh (270-82/884-96), kept this 
function under UjayjJj b. Khumurawavh and was 
killed on the same day as this TulOnid in 283/897. 

Already during the last years of the T&l&nid regime, 
Aba Zunbar al-Wusayn b. Ahmad al-MAdharlFl, in 
his quality of director of finances in Syria, had taken 
up relations with the ‘Abbisids. After their victory 
over the Talunids in 292/904, he was nominated 
director of finances 0/ Egypt, where he replaced his 
nephew Abu M-Tayyib Ahmad b ‘All al-Ma^harA 1 ! 
(d. 303/915)- Because of his close relations with 
Baghdad, AbO Zunbiir, and soon also other members 
of his family, became Involved in the fight for power 
between the wazir ‘All b. ‘Is 5 (9.1'.] and the Banu 
'1-Furat [see ibw al-furat}, in which the Ma^arSds 
were always on the side of the opponents of the 
Banu ' 1 -FurSt. Therefore, during the second vizierate 
of ‘All b. ‘Tsfi (301-4/9*3-16) Abu Zunbur became 


director of finances in Syria and his nephew AbO 
Bakr Muhammad b. ‘All b. Abmad director in 
Egypt. The change of the vizierate in BaghdSd 
in 304/916 caused the MadjbarATs to be deposed and 
imprisoned; AbO Zunbflr was brought to Baghdad. 
Towards the end of 306/May 919 he became again 
director of finances in Egypt, but in 310/922 he was 
deposed again by his friend ‘All b. ‘Isa. In the next 
year, Ibn al-Furdt summoned him to Baghdad and 
imposed on him and his family a penalty of 5,000,000 
dir/uitn s. In 313/926 Abu Zunbur was again in al* 
Fust&l as director of finances of Egypt and Syria. In 
317/929 he died there. 

AbO ZunbQr’s nephew AbO Bakr Muhammad b. 
‘AH b. Abmad al-Mikjlbara’T (258-345/871-9561 came 
In 272/885 to Egypt, where his father appointed him 
deputy director of finances. After the murder of his 
father in 283/890, AbO Bakr Muhammad became 
vizier of the Tulunid Hflrun b. Khumarawavh. and 

after the fall of tlie J&lQnids in 292/905. he and man y 
of his followers were brought to Baghdad He remain¬ 
ed there until 301/913, when in all honour he returned 
to Egypt as director of finances. The sources available 
do not indicate any reason why in 304/916 he re¬ 
turned to private life; he remained in al-Eusfit 
and apparently devoted himself to the administration 
and increase of the enormous fortune of the family, 
in 318/930 Abu Bakr Muhammad again took charge 
•»f finances in Egypt and kept his function until the 
• leath of his friend the governor Takbi in 321/933. 
The Madhari’ts remained in the end victorious 
'luring the subsequent struggles with Muhammad b. 
Takln. When in 322/934 Abu ’l-Fatb al-Fa^l, a 
member of the Ibn al-Furftt family, was nominated 
vizier by the caliph al-RSdi, he appointed Muham¬ 
mad b. Tu ghdi al-lkhsbld [see t>Iz>s] as gover¬ 
nor of Egypt. The latter tried to reach a friendly 
agreement with the Madhara 1 !, but Abu Bakr 
Muhammad rejected the proposal and offered 
resistance. His troops, however, went over to the 
ikhshid, who in Ramadan 323/August 936 was able 
to enter al-Fustat without fighting. Abu Bakr 
Muhammad went into hiding until Abu 'l-Fatb 
•d-Fadl b. al-Furat came to al-Fus(at and arrested 
the Madhara*!. He was forced to disgorge great parts 
of his wealth and the Ikhshid put him in prison 
until the death of Ibn al-Eurat in 327/939- After 
his release, Abu Bakr Muhammad soon attained 
honour and influence again. Under the young Abu 
•|-I\asim Unudjur b. aMkhsliId he held the tie facto 
position of regeul, but was overthrown and put into 
prison in 335/946 during a rebellion plotted by Abu 
’l-Patfl I2ia‘far b. al-Eurat. A year later he was set 
free by K&fQr [fl.v.J and retired into private life. He 
died in al* Fust At on 11 ShawwSI 3*5/16 January 957, 
having been a devout Muslim who, between loifoii 
and 322/938. performed the pilgrimage yearly and 
was lavish in distributing favours to the inhabitants 
of the Holy Cities. With him died the last important 
representative of the MadbariFIs. 

Bibliography : C. H. Becker, Beitrugc sur 
Geschichte AgypUns unler dent Islam, Strassburg 
1902*3; H. Bowen, The life and times of *AB 
ibn *Isu, the "Good Vizier", Cambridge 1928; 
H. L. Gottschalk, Die Mddhard 3 ijjun, Berlin and 
Leipzig 1931; Zaky Mohamed Hassan, Lit TuluHi¬ 
des, Paris 1933; D. Sourdel, Vtxiral, index. 

(H. L. Gottschalk) 

MAfiHtylfiJ, a large tribal group, now in¬ 
habiting in th© main the areas of PhamAr and Rada‘ 
in the modern Yemen Arab Republic. The traditional 
genealogy, given by c.g. Ibn Dura yd, IHuiLik, ed. 
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Wustenfeld, 237 ff., and by Yfikflt, Beirut 1374-6/ 
1955* 7 . v . 89, i» from M&lik b. Udad b. Zayd b. 
Yashdjub b. ‘Arlb b. Zayd b. Kahlfln b. Saba* b. 
Yashdjub b. Ya f rub b. Kahtdn. The numerous 
component frab&il of Madfebidi art listed in full 
by al-Malik al-Aahraf ‘Umar, Turfed al-asMb fl 
mo'rifat al-atssdb, td. K. V. Zetterst&n, Damascus 
*949. 9 '. those most frequently encountered in South 
Arabian history are e Ans. Baib 3 rilh b. Ka'b, gjanb. 
$uda> and Sinbln, and butin of these kab&'il include 
also Namir and ‘Abs. 

Madbbidi appear in pre-Islamic South Arabian in¬ 
scriptions as rrdhgm (see A. Jamine. Sabaean in¬ 
scriptions from Maftram Bilqfs {Mdrib), Baltimore 
1962, 316, 372). In the year 519 contingents of the 
tribe accompanied the tfimyarile king Ma‘dlkarib 
Ya‘hir on an expedition into central Arabia, and in 
52! they were amongst the tribes nominally influ¬ 
enced by Judaism and sent by Dh fl Nuvris [f.p.J 
against the Christian centre of Nadjrdn. 

The tribal lands of Madhhiflj in early times are said 
by al-Bakrf to have been situated near a certain place 
called Tardj “on the road to Yemen” (see Mu^am, 
Cairo 1364-71/1945-51, 309). In the period just before 
the rise of Islam they participated, together with 
their sister tribes Khath c am and MurSd [7.W.] 
in warfare against ‘Amir b. which included 

a famous “day", much hymned in old poetry, 
at Fayf al-Rih (sec nl-Bakrl, iii, 1038). Towards 
the end of Muhammad’s mission in Medina, when he 
was extending his control over the outlying parts of 
Arabia, the Prophet utilised Malik b. Murara of the 
component group RuhS* of Madhhidi as an envoy to 
the south-western tribes; and in ca. 10/632 he con¬ 
firmed Farvra b. Musavk of Murad as Muslim gov¬ 
ernor over the tribes of Murad, Madhhidi and Zubayil 
(Ibn Hisbam, 950-;; Wcllhausen, Skiacn uxd Vor- 
arbeiten, vi, 38 ff.). 

The role of Madhhidi in the early Islamic conquests 
was considerable. They formed an element ol the 1 
array which invaded Egypt, setting in FustAt, and I 
their leaders were represented in the malcontents 
who came to Medina and besieged and killed ‘Uthmsn- 
In the mi?r of Kufa, they were amongst Yemeni 
tribes to settle, together with IJimyar, Hamdan, 
Azd and Kinda, and their associated tribe Murid 
had there a djabbana, perhaps here a large, open-air 
praying area, used as a tribal rallying-ground [see ai- 
kOfx]. Subsequently, they showed themselves in the 
forefront of pro-‘AIId and anti-Umayyad movements. 
At §iffln, Madhhidi and Hamdan placed themselves 
under the leadership of Malik al-Ashtar [q.v.] of the • 
kabila Nakha‘ of Madhhidi: they fought valiantly as f 
part of ‘Ubayd Allfih b. Abl Bakra's "Army of 1 
destruction” in Afghanistan in 79/698 (see C. U. | 
Bosworth, in Isl., I r* 973 ]i s 77^)\ and they took 
part in the revolt of the old Arab tribal aristocracy* 
shortly afterwards under Ibn al-Ash‘ath They 
do not, however, seem to have produced any poets I 
of great significance. 

In the post-classical period, those elements of , 
Madhhidi or their habcVil who had remained behind iu ! 
south-western Arabia played a part m the tortuous ' 
politics and military events of the region. For ; 
example, contingents of the tribe rallied to the aid | 
of the Zurayfid Saba* b. Abl ' 1 -Su‘Od in his successful 
struggle against another member of the family, | 
‘AH b. Muhammad, in ca. 531/1136. In S 4 S/HS 1 , 
also, Madhb»dl. and particularly jjjanb, joined the | 
Zaydi forces of the Itndm Ahmad b. Sulaym’m against 1 
the I.latimi family of Yarn controlling the 
area. A long series of hostilities ensued, after which I 


the Zaydls and their Madhhidi allies were repelled 
f torn San* 3 * and the latter, after a personal appeal 
to them in Bfcamar by Hatim b. Ahmad, swung 
round to the H 3 tiwl side against the Zaydls. Dlanb 
were also prominent in relieving the Mahdid siege 
of Zuray‘id Aden, begun in 561/1165. The ZurayHd 
leader. Hatim b. ‘All, having resisted the siege for 
•even years, journeyed to $an < 3 > to enlist the support 
of ‘All b. Hatim, the son of Hatim b. Ahmad, whose 
family of Yam, it will be recalled, controlled the 
area. They too were Isma'tlls, as were the Zuray'ids. 
‘AIT b- Hatim agreed to help break the siege of Aden, 
but only, he stipulated, with the assistance of fijanb 
from Dhamar. The Zuray‘id, Hatim b. ‘All won over 
Djanb, so that an alliance of his troops, those of ‘All 
b. Hatim from $an‘a J and those of Djanb descended 
on Aden and were able to drive away the Mahdids, 
killing many. At this stage Djanb returned home, 
much to the disappointment of ‘All b. Hatim, who 
appears to have had territorial designs on Mahdid 
land in Tih&ma. 

Bibliography (in additions to references given 
itt the text): Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Camharat an- 
rasab. t. Tabellen, 258 it, ii. Register, 381-2; 
HamdSnl, $ifa, cd. Milller, 92, 97 and passim 
(spelling erroneously Madbicjj); Wiistcnfeld, Regis¬ 
ter !« det gemalcgische Tabetic . . Gottingen 1853. 
279; H. C. Kay, Yaman, its early mediaeval history, 
London 1892, 2x7; G. R. Smith, The Ayyibiis and 
early Rasul ids in (he Yemen, London 1974 - 8 , ii. 
61-2. (G. R. Smith - C. E. Bosworth) 

MAdI (a.) "preterite", a technical term of Arabic 
grammar used to denote the verbal form devoted 
to the expression of past time; its counterpart 
is tnuddii* (fjr.j. the term denoting the author verbal 
form ‘ resembling" (the nounl and devoted to the 
expression of the present and future (W 4 ir, mnslah- 
bal). 

The majority of Arab graininarians define the 
verb as a word which indicates the matching [iptirdn) 
of a happening (liadatJi) with a time (zatndn). Already 
SIbawayh considered [Kitdb, i, n-ia) that the verb 
is formed to demonstrate that n happening has taken 
place (jeaha'a) in time which has gone past [ttuufd) 
or that it will take place in time which has not yet 
gone past {lam yitvuji). In regard to the past, one of 
the earliest definitions is that of al-Za didi Sdjl ( K. 
al-I^ap, 87) : “an occurrence in the past is one which 
has been completed {laketftUQ and which has involved 
at least two distinct periods of time, one in which 
it had existence (u-udjida) and one in which gets in¬ 
formation about it (kliubbira *anhu)" Ibn Ya^^h sets 
forth the same idea (SAnr/i d-Mufa$$al, vii, 4): “an 
occurrence in the past is one that no longer has ex¬ 
istence { l udima) after it did in fact exist, and whose 
affirmation [ikhbdr) takes place at a time posterior 
to its existence". 

However, the Arab grammarians very soon saw 
that the tnddi was not used solely to express an oc¬ 
currence in the past, and aJ-AstarlbijJ)! [Sharp «J- 
Kdfiya, ii, 225) enumerates the different cases when 
this verbal form expresses a lime different front the 
past. First of all, the 1 nihil can express the future, 
viz. in a request {(atab) by means of a prayer (tlu'a 3 ) 
or an order [amr), and in the expression of future 
happenings by determining [hat*) their occurrence 
for in these two cases, the speaker positively 
desires the taking place of the occurrence, and it is 
as if it had already taken place and was past; in 
the reply to an oath (kasam), unless it is negated by 
Id or in; in the expression ol n condition ($&«*'/), 
if it is preceded by m; and in a circumitantiol 
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clause, if it is preceded by mu = "so long as’ 1 . The 
midi can moreover express either the past or the 
future when it follows the particle a- of equivalence 
(felfaxP) in an alternative; the relatives hay&untd 
and kullama in a phrase comprising two parts; a par¬ 
ticle of urging ( tahdUl) in an incitement; and the 
relative pronoun aliadhi at the outset of a phrase 
comprising two parts, because in all these cases, 
there is a nuance (ri'iba) of a condition. Finally, 
in an enuuciatory (iH^a’i) speech utterance or a 
productive (t&H) one, the mddi has the value of a 
present; thus, for example, in biHu, the act of 
selling is realised (y*k§uln) in the present [fiat) 
by means of this word which brings it into existence 
{mSdiid lahu), whereas with abi < u, the act of selling 
is realised by another word. 

From the morphological point of view, the Arab 
grammarians consider that the form of the mddi is 
"based" (mabnl) according to the vowel a or the vowel 
i* in the third person, and according to the absence 
of the vowel in the other persons. 

Bibliography. G.Troupeau, La notion dti temps 
<hci Sibavayhi, in Comptcs rendus du GLECS, 
ix (1962), 44-6; H. Fleisch, Traill de philologic 
arabc, ii, 201-6. (G. Troupeau) 

MADllji, MADH (A.}, the normal technical terms 
in Arabic and other f>laiuic literatures for the 
genre of panegyric poetry, the individual poem 
being usually referred to as umdi*ha (pi. anuidili) or 
wadl/ia (pi. madd'ik). The author hiiuself is called 
madih or, as considered professionalW, nuulddh. 
The root itself is sometimes used without technical 
connotations, as also are commonly the various 
other roots signifying "praise": h-m-ii, A-r-f, 

fh-n-y, H-wly, etc. 

1. In Arabic literature. 

As both au independent unit and a compmcut <*f 
the kafida [f.v.], 'Jie genre has been so widespread in 
.Arabic literature at all times that only a few pwt> 
prided themselves on not writing in it at alt, or a> 
rarely as possible, e.g. Abu 'MAtfihiya and al-Ma'airl. 
Some, like al-Mutanabbl, were panegyrists before all 
else. The high proportion of panegyric in Arabic 
poetry has been one of the major obstacles to full 
appreciation of the latter by the average Western 
reader, who tends traditionally to be concerned 
with criteria of “sincerity", “criticism of life" and 
"seriousness of purpose". Such a lack of sympathy 
ignores the fact that virtually all pre-modern Arabic 
poetry had to be written, for socio-economic reasons, 
under patronage or to commission. "Political" pane¬ 
gyrics arc still written in most Arabic-speaking 
countries. 

The somewhat exiguous and sporadic written 
tradition of Arabic poetic criticism is usually more 
preoccupied with biography, exegesis, prosody and 
tropes than with genres in any Western sense. 
But most discussions of poetry refer to the category 
of madih, and a few attempt to distinguish it from 
other genres, particularly its counterparts: fa^rl i 
mufdhhara, personal or group boastiug; riHd*! | 
marlhiyalmurthiit , elegy or lament; and hiiid*, 
poetry of insult or abuse (see the relevant articles , 
for each). The last is more or less the converse of | 
madih, while the other two may naturally contain ! 
elements of panegyric. In the ease of the elegy, 
this is almost invariably so: some fe.g. the cele¬ 
brated and courageous elegy by Abu '1-tfasan al- 
AnbArt on the executed BQyid vizier Abu Tahir) are 
virtually pure madih, though it is usually obvious that 
the subject Is deceased, and a note of sincere regret 


ts often present, as in that particular instance. Special 
types of madih arc numerous, two of the most 
common being poems of excuse or apology, and 
poems celebrating victories or other happy events 
(see also below). 

Besides individuals, a panegyric might be addressed 
to a land, a city or a group. By no means all such 
poems were expected to produce immediate or direct 
material benefits: some expressed simple gratitude, 
«mc were addressed to a rccipiont with fine poetic 
taste of his own, and some were produced as an in¬ 
escapable duty of one of pensioner status. When a 
panegyric did not produco an expected result, it would 
lometimcs be followed up by an appendix (which 
some critics, again, would classify as a special type of 
"reminder panegyric"). According to period and cir- 
| cumstances, the panegyrist might declaim his own 
i poem, or might deputise a talented rdivl to do so; or 
I it might simply be received and read by (or to) the 
I subject himself (al-mamdiih). 

The madih is usually (and was expected to be) 

' oxaggerated in statement and style. However, ac- 
| cording to KudAma (see Bibl.), only personal and 
"moral” qualities might be praised; and all these 
(in men) arc subsumed under the categories of in- 
1 teUJgence, courage, justice and "modesty" [ c ijfa). 

! (It should be noted that the relatively rare poems 
1 111 praise of women are classified by RudAma as 
; "erotic"!) AMAskarl (see Bibl.) is in general agree¬ 
ment with Kudama, but Ibn Rasljlk (see Bibl) would 
( allow praise of physical attributes and of ancestry 
, and "association" as well. Another corrective to 
excessively gross exaggeration is the generally 
agreed condition that the primary qualities praised 
| should be appropriate to rank and function—courage 
111 a military man, justice in a judge, and so on. On 
this basis, Kudama would even regard the madih 
as potentially applicable to vagabonds and bandits 
for the good qualities necessarily inherent in their 
styles of life. 

With all this, the madih tends in practice to a 
stereotyped homogeneity, so much so that some 
panegyrists (e.g. al-Bubturf on several occasions) 
had no difficulty in offering the same poem to a second 
| or further patron, where the original reception was 
inadequate or relations had become strained in 
the meantime. Some panegyrics (as well as elegies) 
were obviously “prewritten" for general contin¬ 
gencies. 

1 T 4 ha llusayn (and others: see Bibl. under pseudo- 
! Kudima) have argued that the above critical posture 
towards the madih clearly derives Irom Greek sources, 
pnriicularly Aristotle. This position, however, must 
1 be seen as exaggerated: what influence there was can 
| only have been—as with philosophical and scientific 
1 ideas—remote and indirect. 

Bibliography: As indicated, most Arabic 
works of literary criticism do not really discuss 
genres as such, and the Western studies have 
tended to follow suit. The following are the essen¬ 
tial items: Abu ‘l-*Abbfis Ahmad ThaMab. fiawdHd 
al-si^r. ctl. C. Schiaparelli, in Procs. of die VIIIth 
Intern. Congr. oj Orientalists, il/t (Semitics), fast, t, 
!*iden 1891, 173.314. also ed. M. ‘A. Khafadii. 
Cairo 1367/194*. and R. c Abd al-Tawwab, Cairo 
1386/1966; Kudima b. DjaMar, V/zftrf of-sAiV, 
Constantinople 1302/1885, also ed. S. A. Bone- 
bakker, Leiden 1956; (Pseudo-) lyudama, Naffd 
al-nalhr, cd. f. Husayn, etc., with valuable intro¬ 
duction, Cairo 1352/1933; Aba HilSI al- c AskarI, 
Kitab al-SiiuVulayn, Constantinople 1320/1902; 
idem, Diwdn al-ttuVunl, Cairo 1352/1933; Ibn 
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Rafthty, al-'Umda ft find'ai al&i*, ua-nakdi/ti, 
Cairo 1344/1925. also cd. M. M. e Abd al-Hamid, 
Cairo 1383/1963; Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima, (r. 
Rosenthal, see General Index under “poetry", 
passmt ] J. Bencheikh, Pnetique atabc, Paris 1973; 
A. Trabulsi, La critique poitique des Arabcs, 
Damascus 1953. {G. M. Wickens) 

2. In Persian 

It appears from the written records that survive 
—chronicles, official correspondence, and narrative 
poetry and prose—that formal, conventional praise 
{rttad/t, si/dyish, thaw) of rulers and their chief 
officials was a pervasive feature of Islamic Iranian 
court life from its inception. The most-highly- 
developcd vehicle for madh was ihe panegyric ode, 
or kaiida-yi 1 nadiha, a genre that was already fully 
articulated by the time of Rudaki. Indeed, Rudakl’s 
joint panegyric of the Sainauid ruler Na$r b. Ahmad 
and the Saffarid emir Abu Dja'far is both the earliest 
example we have of a complete ktiflda-yi madiha 
and a work of considerable stylistic maturity. 

The Persian kasida-yi tnadiko shares similarities 
of theme and sensibility with the Arabic caliphal 
panegyrics of the e Abb&sid period (sec S. Sperl, Is¬ 
lamic kingship and Arabic panegyric poetry in the 
early 9th century, in JAL. viii (1977]. 20-35). but its 
thematic structure is more predictable and uniformly 
ordered. 

The opening portion of the kaslda, called variously 
the naslb, ta&bib or taghazzul, presents pleasing 
images that are usually drawn from a conventional 
repertory—the arrival of spring (wm-rna) or, less 
commonly, autumn (mi/irgdn) in the palace garden, 
the lover's complaint; carousal. Yet many ftajh/us 
celebrate particular occasions, such as the departure 
ol the monarch on a hunt or a campaign, or his 
successful return from one, or the birth of a son or 
the receipt of a gift, and when tfcey do, the occasion 
provides the governing metaphor of the nasib. 
The opening portion concludes with a line or two 
of transition that shifts the focus of the poem to the 
person of the patron {tnamdilh), whose name and 
title arc mentioned—either fully or in part—in a line 
called the gurlx-gdh or f afuallus which marks the 
formal boundary between the opening section and 
the panegyric proper (nialtfi). While the images of 
the nasib have, in the majority of instances, a narra¬ 
tive or metaphorical unity, those of the niadlh do 
not. They present the vuimduh in a series of stereo¬ 
typed poses drawn from the spheres of activity 
special to his office. For the monarch (sulfdn, amir, 
did/1), the mamdiih of preference throughout most 
ol Iran's history, these were the court—in both its 
formal and informal aspects—the hunt, and the 
battlefield. Thus in any given ka?ida-yi madifm, 
the monarch will appear, in no particular order, as 
the chosen of God, a fearsome and heroic warrior, a 
superb huntsman, the unfailing refuge of the weak 
and needy, a cheerful reveller, and, of course, a 
generous patron of poets. 

In keeping with the stereo typed and iconic quality 
of these images, the metaphors employed in the 
madih are richly hyperbolic. As a warrior, the man 1- 
duh can put Rustam and Isfandivur, the paramount 
heroes of the Iranian national epic, to flight, and 
even terrify the forces of nature. As a monarch, he 
is served by the rulers of the great empires of the 
world—the kayyat of Rum, the {ipdl of Hind, the 
khdkdt 1 of Turkistfin and the faghfQr of Cin. As a 
patron, his generosity outdoes that ol llatim 
and even that of nature; and so on. 


The final section of the poem is the du‘ 4 *, or 
prayer, but there is usually a bridge passage between 
madih and du'd* in which the poet addresses himself 
directly to his patron, cither to plead for reward 
or to boast of his skill, or both. The itself 

is quite brief, no more than two or three bayts. As 
its name suggests, it is a prayer for the enduring, 
I indeed, the perpetual, prosperity and rule of the 
monarch and his court. This prayer is expressed in 
1 language that elevates the monarch above the sphere 
1 of the mortal to that of the semi-divine. He is iden- 
1 tified with the enduring processes of nature, which 
! undergo change, but not decline. "So long as naic- 
I nU comes every Spring,/May you reign and prosper." 
I As must be apparent from this summary descrip- 
1 lion, the purpose of the kafida-yt madiha is to celc- 
| brate the institution of rule, not the ruler. One 
1 finds no individualised portraits of the monarch 
here, nor of any of the other officials who filled 
the role of mamdiih. Indeed, the royal k*?ida-yi 
j madihu hr all its many exemplars appears as the text 
of a ritual celebration of monarchy that gave the 
! members of the court an appropriate public occasion 
1 on which to affirm their conunitmeut to the myth of 
I the supreme, all-competent mouarch as guarantor of 
; the security and well-being of the Islamic state, 
lor the monarch, the haslda-yi madiha provided 
the means of being publicly celebrated as the living 
embodiment of the ancient tradition of kingship in 
Iran, lu this, the ka$ida-yi madihu paralleled the 
common practice of concocting false genealogies that 
connected tlx sultan of the moment with the house 
1 of Sasun as a means of asserting symbolic legitimacy. 
The first great period of the haflda-yi madiln 
in Persian was that of the early Gbaznawids. Mab- 
inQd, the founder of that dynasty’s great prosperity, 
expended vast sums to gather around himself a circle 
of distinguished poets, chief among them being ‘Un¬ 
furl and Farrukhl [f.rr.]. Tales of his extraordinary 
generosity to them became part of tire mythology of 
patronage, and provided the inode! for subsequent 
rulers and their poets. Although Iranian courts from 
( that time to this have generated an endless stream 
of royal patrons and eulogists, and the katlda-yi 
mcdifia has attracted master poets in virtuully every 
period, no later court has achieved an exemplary 
status comparable to that of the Ohaznawid. 

The Qbarnawid period also saw the appearance 
of what might be called the spiritual panegyric or 
anti-court hasfda. That is. the Gljaznawid bureaucrat 
and liUC-rateur-turncd IsinAVlI propagandist, KJLsir-i 
Kjjusraw [tf.r.], used the language of court poetry and 
the genre of the ba$ldu to compose works that revile 
secular rulers and rebuke court poets for devoting 
their art to praising them. Ilis argument runs that 
since Mahmud cannot assure the poets’ well-being in 
the next world, they should rather expend their skill 
in celebrating those rulers of eternal, spiritual 
! power—the §]jl c l / wilvis—who can. 

The example of NA$ir £husrnw found few Imitators 
hi the centuries Immediately after his death—al- 
1 though his influence 011 the great 6th/r2t1i century 
1 ka$idti writer, Kha^iil Shanv'mi [fl.v.J, can be seen 
in that poet’s pilgrimage kusidas —but in the Safawid 
period, the spiritual panegyric virtually replaced the 
secular. Later dynasties reinstated the secular as 
the preferred mode. There was a final efflorescence 
of the kodda-yi madiha under the Kadjars that was, 
in lurge part, stimulated by the rediscovery of the 
poetry of the Ghaznawid panegyrists. 

t’n fortunately, the fantastic exaggeration of 
the panegyric style has proved so unpalatable to 
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modem students of Persian poetry that they have 
not given the $4?{&)-)'■ madift* the careful attention 
that its central position In Persian literary history 
merits. The prevailing approach to this substantial 
body ol work is to treat the opening portion as the 
only true poetry, and to ignore the contents of madih 
and du c J 3 —which make up two-thirds or more 
of any poem—as of negligible interest. The as¬ 
sumption is that court poets wrote panegyrics only 
out of economic or political constraint, not sincere, 
personal conviction, and this want of sincerity vi¬ 
tiates the literary interest of their work. The studies 
by £h. Vusufl, Farrukhi Sistdni, Mashhad I34i/t9 6 3. 
and J. W. Clinton, Manuchihri Ddmghuni, Minnea¬ 
polis 1972, are among the few exceptions to this rule. 
Bibliography. General accounts of the k*fida- 
yi madlha will be found in the standard literary 
histories of Iran. Principal among these are: 
Browne, LHP; J. Rypka cl alii. History of Iranian 
literature, Dordrecht 1966; FurOzAnfar, 

Ka sukhanteardn (2 vols. in x), Tehran 1350/1972: 
Dh . Safa, TaVifcfi** udabiyyut Jar Iran 1 <3 vols. in 
4 parts), Tehran i 353 /t 975 : and, for the 19th 
century, Y. Aryanpftr, Az $abd u Nimti, Tehran 
I35r/i973. •• In addition, recent editions ol the 
diwdns of frafIda writers include in their intro¬ 
ductions such biographical details of poets and 
their patrons as aie readily available 
The section on poets in the Cahdr tnakdia ol 
Nizami ‘Aru^i Samarkandl (ca. 550/1x55), cd 
hr. Ivazwinf, with notes by M. Mu*in, Tehran 
i 333 / T 955 . provides a contemporary, and anecdotal 
account of the role of the court poet that is of 
great interest (Eng. tr. E. G. Browne, The Jour 
discourses, London 1921; Fr. tr. J. de Gastines, 
Les quatre discours, Paris 1968). The most complete 
and detailed statement of the art of the k<*$ida, 
including the %asida-yi madiha, is in the Mu'jattt 
of Shams-i Kays [al-Mu'-dfum fi ma'dyir atMfar al- 
c adjam, by Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Kays al- 
RazI, ed. M. Kazwini, revised M. Radawl, Tehran 
1338/1960), completed in the early 7th/13th century, 
and never improved upon. (J. W. Clinton) 

3. In Turkish 

la accordance with the well-established tradition 
that regulated the structure and use of the ka$id*. 
madih is the technical term used to refer to the 
section of this type of poem devoted to the praise of 
God, the Prophet, the sultan, the grand vizier, etc. 
Among the Muslim Turks, and especially the Ottoman 
Turks in the 19th century, the collective abstract form 
— madfriyya —used in exactly the same sense, was 
preferred. The same term designates any poem com¬ 
posed for the purpose ol extolling an individual. The 
tttjes or ildhl types of poems written or uttered by 
members of the mystic orders to eulogise God or 
leading personalities (pirdn and babas) of these 
religious fraternities, and even more, the secular 
poems circulated by the literary innovators ol the 
last century, are generally given this designation 
also (see S. N. Ergun, On dokuxuncu asirdanberi 
Bektaft-Ktsilbaf Alevi jairUri ve neftsleri, Istanbul 
*956, 359 . and ?inasi, MUntahabdt-% e$’dr, in Kiilliyai, 
i, Ankara 1960, 47-53 respectively). 

It was, however, in the ka$ida, the paramount 
verse form of the Muslim panegyrist, that Ottoman 
Turks such as Bftljl ty.v,] and the premier kasida- 
writer Naf*I [$.v,] displayed their most character¬ 
istic and enduring mudd'ih- The presentation of a 
laudatory poem to those in positions of influeuce 
and power was the accepted and almost expected 


! way for the literati to attract the attention of 
potential patrons for the purpose of securing em¬ 
ployment or obtaining rewards and favours from 
them. The initial introduction of an aspiring poet, for 
example, to a grandee may have been through the 
good offices of a friend or teacher, but ultimately 
it was the persuasive and pleasing madih featuied 
in a suitable kasida that forged the more lasting 
association with the patron or assured the most 
. urgent favour. One may cite, among many other 
' examples, the case of Mcbmed Kara Fa^i! [f.v.J, 
1 who launched a successful career as diutdn secretary 
I to several princes thanks to a kasida he presented 
to Sultan Suleyman at the suggestion of his mentor 
| Dhfitl [q.v.] (sec llasan Celebf, Tadhkirat al-shu'ard 3 , 
British Museum, London, rns. Add. 24 , 957 , fol. 281a, 
and Riyhdl, Biyad-i shu c ard \ Nuruosmaoiye, Istan¬ 
bul, ms. 3724, fol. 116), and the experience of the 
j poet and vizier Ahmad Pasha who, having 

been incarcerated for an indiscretion, secured his 
release with a panegyrical kasida to Sultan Mehein- 
med II (see Latin, Tadhkira-yi Laflfl, Istanbul 
1314/1896-7, 78, and Ali N’ihad Tarlan. Ahmed 
Pa$a divani, Istanbul 1966, 60-3). 

In structure and form, the traditional kasidas, in¬ 
cluding those composed by the Ottomans, remained 
fairly constant. Following the exordium (nasih 
or taihbib) and, sometimes, a short set of lyrical 
couplets ( taibazzUl ), the poet very ingeniously eased 
the reader or listener into the madift by means of the 
I device known as the gurixgdh (see Gibb, Hist, of 
Ottotruin poetry, i, 84) in which the real purpose 
(makfttd) of the poem was revealed, either by openly 
naming the patron who was to be the subject of 
the encomium that followed immediately or by a 
clever allusion that rarely left any doubt as to the 
identity of the patron (see Fahir Iz, EsAi turk 
edebyatmda naxtm, Istanbul t^66, i/i, 73, xo6). 
The madih was then followed by further praise in the 
duW soliciting prayers for the patron and mentioning 
! the poet's name. 

Frequently, the above format and sequence were 
disregarded in favour of the more direct approach. 
Forsaking the exordium and the giiritgdh, the pan¬ 
egyrist began his kasida with tire maMh (see Nadim 
tliutinl, ed. Khalil Nihud, Istanbul 1338-40/1920-2, 
34-6, and contrast 21-4, 36-8). This tendency becaina 
especially prevalent when indoctrination and in¬ 
struction replaced gain and advancement as the 
purpose of the poem. Particularly in the 19th century, 
when acclamation of new ideas or of a certain political 
point of view displaced the praise of the individual, 
the madih became the essence and indeed the only 
section of the (see Mehmet Kaplan, $tir 

tahlUUri , Istanbul 1909, 23-5, and Kenan Akytiz, 
Bait te'sirinde turk $iin antolojisi, Ankara 1970, 61-3). 

As a feature of the ftjfida, the message, spirit and 
language of the madift was necessarily determined by 
its particular function and objective It was made up 
of a varying number of couplets extolling such attri¬ 
butes or virtues, real, imagined or fabricated, of the 
individual or concept as courage, wisdom, justice, 
piety, generosity and benefits. It was mainly char¬ 
acterised by extravagant laudation that was often 
I completely unjustified or misplaced, and by the use 
I of every conceivable rhetorical device, the hyperbole 
: of which was sustained by epithets and allusions 
that only those familiar with the elevated Islamic 
literary tradition could comprehend and appreciate. 
The epic similes and the imagery which were an 
intrinsic part of the madih were considerably re- 
I moved from the realities of a restricted social milieu 
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that expected, accepted and even cherished ingenious 
flattery and procacious insincerity garnished with 
flowery language. However, the madlk. as some ol 
the examples given above indicate, had a certain 
utilitarian function and. incidentally, may very 
well have rnet a need in its symbolism and reflection* 
of an aesthetic ideal, as recently suggested by 
W. G. Andrews in his / iitroduction to Ottoman poetry, 
148-50. it must be noted, at the same time, that it, 
along with many other verse forms, affords one 
many fine illustrations of the Turkish literary 
genius, versatility and inventiveness. 

Bibliography: Apart from the works cited or 
summarily mentioned in the text, see Mu‘aUim 
Nadjt, JffUdhdtA adabiyya, Istanbul 1307/1889-90. 
x6r-6; li. J. W. Gibb, A history of Ottoman poetry, 
London 1901, i, 83-7; M. F. KoprilHi, Tilth adabiy 
yatl ta 3 rikhi, Istanbul 1926, 161-4; M. Z. Pakalm, 
Osrtianlt tarih tUyimUri ve terimleri sosiugtt, 
Istanbul 1971, h, 206-8, 435; N. S. Banarh, Resimli 
turk etUbiyaU tarihi, Istanbul 1972, fasc. 3, 186-90; 
TAhir-ttI MevlevI, Edebiyal bigot*, Istanbul 1973, 
84-7; \\\ G. Andrews Jr., An introduction to Otto¬ 
man poetry, Minneapolis and Chicago 1976, 146-59. 

(J. Stewart-Robinson) 

4 In Urdu 

Lulogy probably existed in Urdu poetry from the 
earliest period of literary activity—certainly as 
far back as ihe second half of the r6th century A.D., 
though few early examples have survived. Two 
broad categories developed, according to the subject 
of the eulogy, sc. the secular and religious. The first 
was addressed to rulers, governors, nobles, and 
other rich or influential lay persons. It was usually 
termed maih rather than tnadih, other terms being 
ta'rif and sittS 9 ^. The religious category had its 
own distinctive terminology, though usage was not 
completely uniform, and might depend, to some 
extent, on the vagaries of copyists and editors. 
Praise ol God was called bontd, that of the Fropbet 
Muhammad na't. That of the fourth caliph, ‘All, 
and of subsequent Shi 4 ! Imams, was called mankabai. 
whilst eulogy of other religious figures, living or 
dead, including the first three Orthodox Caliphs, 
was generally called madfi or ta'rif. 

Like other major poetical genre-' in Urdu, tnadih 
was derived from Persian. In some instances, Persian 
eulogistic odes were translated, or more properly 
adapted, into Urdu. More often, the zamin (metre 
and rhyme) of a Persian ode would be imitated in 
an Urdu ode. The debt to Persian models was no 
secret; from the r6th century onwards, there arc 
frank admissions or indications by various Urdu 
poets that they are vying with Persian poets in their 
mastery of the madik kasida. The chief poets to 
whom they were indebted were Auwarl, Khakani 
and c UrfI. Muhammad KuII Rutf> StiAh (ca. 1568- 
16x1) begins a na't ode: "The name of Muhammad 
in the world is to me like a hundred QjakAnls". 

It » worthy of note that c Urfl was court poet to 
the Mughal Emperor Akbar in Dihll, and died there 
in 1590-1, when I.vulf £utb Shah was in his early 
twenties Apart from Indian local colour, including 
Hindu references, it is difficult to distinguish any 
single major feature in Urdu tnadih which breaks 
completely new ground. Nevertheless, some poet* 
achieved such mastery in it that they seemed to 
breathe new life into it, and thus they gained 
recognition for their originality. 

LIrdu tnadih has been composed in almost all 
poetical forms, including mathnawi, muhhomtncs, | 


musaddas, tas&jjSband, tarkib-band, and. extremely 
rarely, even ghazal. But the eulogy form par excel¬ 
lence was the (tasida or ode. True, this form was used 
m other fields, particularly satire. But such has been 
the predominance of eulogy, that the term kadda is 
usually understood to mean •’eulogy", as an abbrevi- 
ation of kasida-yi tnadfiiyya. Consequently any 
account of Urdu madib must, of necessity, show how 
the pre-Islamic Arabic ode, as modified in later 
Arabic poetry, and brought to India via Persia, was 
adopted and adapted to the new environment. 
Unfortunately, it is hard to find an account ol the 
Urdu kasida form which is full and explicit without 
being discursive or biassed. In some accounts, 
the pre-Islamic ode, as exemplified in the Mu'aUakat, 
is over emphasised, and there is too much reliance 
on Ibn Kutayba and Ibn Rashlk. What is lacking 
is a definitive comparison of the Persian and Urdu 
liapidas. Though most Urdu eulogists were not 
unfamiliar with Arabic poetry, its chief influence on 
them was in vocabulary. Occasional mention of 
Arabic £o??<fo-writers, such as Phawk’s reference 
to Labld, al-A f sha, Djarlr and al-Ma*anI, must 
be regarded chiefly as "name-dropping” designed 
to impress the hearer, rather than an indication of 
indebtedness. It may be that al-BusuTs Kastdal al- 
bur da, which was translated into Dakkani Urdu by 
Muhammad b. Rida, around the turn of the 17th and 
18th centuries, influenced the religious kasida; and 
Ka*b b. Zubayr’s celebrated ode in praise of the 
Prophet, bdnul Su'tid, was at times mentioned by 
poets and critics to justify the inclusion of an ex¬ 
plicitly erotic prelude in na't odes. But the kasida 
which caine into Urdu poetry via Persian is as much 
akin to that of ‘Abbasid poets such as al-Mutanabbl, 
al-Bufcturl and Aba Tamralm, as to the pre-Islamic 
ode. 

The form of the Urdu tnadih ode was fuliy devel¬ 
oped by the middle of the 18th century, if not 
earlier. Like its Arabic and Persian counterparts, 
it was a monorhyme poem, usually in weighty metre, 
with elevated and rich diction, of roughly between 
30 and 150 verses. The two hemistiches of the first 
verse, called the mafia', also rhymed: and if the 
kasida were long, there might be one or more subse¬ 
quent verses with this internal rhyme at irregular 
intervals in the poem, known as mafia' thani, mafia 1 
thdlilh and so on, more than four in all being rare. 
As is often the case in Persian and Urdu poetry, the 
rhyme [k&fiya tca-radif) was often rich and difficult, 
and the poet's ability to sustain it was regarded as 
a proof of his skill. 

There were lour mam sections to the kayida. The 
first was the tamhid or prelude, usually called 
taihblb, a throw-back to the erotic prelude or tvasib 
of the Arabic ode. The opening verse [mafia') how¬ 
ever, was considered so important in attracting the 
hearer's interest, that it is often discussed as if 
it were a separate section, not merely the start of 
the ta£blb. The erotic theme was seldom used, and 
was often Irowned on unless it were chaste. A wide 
range of other topics was substituted, whether singly 
or in combination. Pride of place was given to the 
description oi spring, an ode with such a tashbib 
being called a Vojtad bahdnyya. This topic was con¬ 
sidered particularly suitable, as suggesting youth 
and vitality, which were regarded as implicit in the 
term lafhbib, and flattering to the mamduh or sub¬ 
ject of the poem. Moreover, this topic allowed for 
description of natural scenes, gardens, flowen and 
birds, which was part of the poet’s stock-in-trade. 

This theme might be extended by a comparison 
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between spring and autumn. Further, the two might 
be depicted as kings or generals marshalling their 1 
armies to fight another, spring, of course, being the 
victor. Like practically all ta$kbib topics in Urdu, 
this exlensiou of tlie spring inotif goes back to Sawda 
(1717-81), who is generally regarded as both the 
pioneer and the finest exponent of the full kastda 
form in Urdu. Amir Mina 3 ! (1828-1900) developed this j 
theme further in one ode, by a vivid description 
of the actual battle. But, according to Sahar, (op. 
oil., in BUA., 229), this had already been done in 
Persian 

Again, the taikbib might be devoted to the days 
of youth, or complaints of the limes in which the 
poet lived, or of his own misfortunes. Fakhr ("pride, 
boasting"), philosophising and moralising were 
other topics. As the basic form of the kafUa was 
stereotyped, poets were always searching for fresh 
ways of composing the tashbib: for il must be borne 
in mind that the madlb ode was frequently recited 
to the patron in public, in tbe presence of other poets 
and men of taste and learning. The poet's reputation 
and his reward were at stake. 

One interesting device was to turn the ta&bib | 
into a disputation or mundfara. In Persian, AsadI- ' 
yi TGsI the Elder is said to have initiated this 
device, with mun&gardt between night and day, and 
heaven and earth among others. In Urdu, Sawda has 
one between greed and reason, whilst Amir Mini 3 ! 
pairs knowledge and imagination, and comb and 
mirror. Into this category should go the mukdtama 
(colloquy) favoured by ‘Aziz l.akhnawl (1882-1935), 1 
as, for example, one between beauty and love (husi 1 
wa-'tsb*). 

Occasionally the lashbib consisted of an anecdote, 
possibly with dialogue, and somewhat dramatic. 
When intimate in tone and straightforward in 
language, it could form a charming contrast with the 
high-flown praise section which was to follow. A fine 
example of this is Sawda'* eulogy of A>af al-DawIa 
Rustam fijang, chief minister of the Mughal emperor, 
with the rhyme -am (Kulliyyat 293 f.). The poet be- 1 
gins by relating how, prevented from sleeping or 
eating by the djinns, he consults Doctor { Akl, who 
prescribes blood-letting and a purgative. The poet 
objects that the tax-collector had drained all his 
blood, while purgatives are for the over-eater, where¬ 
as be has been fasting for Rama 4 &n. Can the Doctor 
prescribe a more effective treatment r What that is, 
we shall see, when discussing the second section of 
the kafida (see below). 

Two devices deserve mention which could be , 
used effectively in the tashbib, without necessarily 1 
being independent topics. One was the personifica¬ 
tion of abstract ideas or inanimate objects. This 
certainly goes back to Persian poetry, a famous ex¬ 
ample being ManCktihrTs "Candle ode". It could fea¬ 
ture in the munafdra topic already mentioned. The 
other was sar-d-pd nigdrf ("head to foot description"). 

A human being might be described- perhaps the 
poet’s beloved in an erotic tashbib. But the most 
effective examples are descriptions of a houri or peri, 
often seen by the poet in a dream, or while lying 
awake in bed. Insb 5 3 (1756-1817) commeaces an ode 
to Prince Sulaym&n $hik6h {KaUim, 206), by dev . 
cribing himself as tossing and turning in bed one 
morning, unable to sleep because of tbe spring wind. 1 
He sees a beautiful peri by the bed. and gives a 
detailed description of her. His contemporary 
Musbafi (1756?-1826) has an ode with the same 
rhyme, also containing a description of a peri. Amir 
MlniPi describes a profligate peri in an ode to Nawwib I 


Kalb All Khan; he not only uses the same rhyme, 
but also refers back to InsbS* and Musbafi in haJf- 
quo tattoos. 

The tashbib was regarded as an important pointer 
to the poet's merit: yet to many critics, the second 
section was the acid test. It was usually called gutis 
(Persian "deviation, flight"), but the Arabic terms 
makhlaf, laikhls, and even takhaJ/u$ are given as 
alternatives. Though very short—sometimes a 
single verse, and seldom more than four, it was 
crucial; for it was the link between two apparently 
unconnected sections, the tashbib and the actual 
praise. Unless the sure: were skilfully constructed, 
the kasida would lose its unity. Many felicitous 
examples could be quoted from the leading poets, but 
one must suffice. We left the ode by SawdA with the 
poet asking for an alternative prescription for his 
illness. In the succeeding gurii, the Doctor, in 
two verses, suggests that Sawdfl take his complaint 
to the court of him (that is, Asaf al-DawIa) under 
whose protection the weak ant may be revenged on 
the elephant. Hearing this, and taking his ftatida as a 
present, the |>oet attends &t court. This gurfi of 
only three verses leads to the praise, which is almost 
an ode within an ode. 

The third section was called madh or ttuxnduh, 
and it was the most conventional. The qualities 
described had to be appropriate to the status of the 
mamdufi- Thus a ruler or wasir was praised for his 
justice, manliness, nobility, virtue, fear of God, 
generosity and clemency. To men of religion, other 
qualities were appropriate—learning, asceticism, 
attendance to religious duties. But the distinction 
tended to be blurred when the kapida developed in 
north India. Thus Kh alik Andjum&it (op. cit., m Bibl., 
261 f.) remarks that SawdS hardly distinguishes be¬ 
tween secular and religious subjects in this respect. 
In addition to the personal qualities oi the mamduh, 
the poet could refer to his environment and associ¬ 
ations, and the trappings of power and wealth. In 
praising a ruler, his sword, horse and elephant might 
he described. According to HaM}iml (op. cit. in Bibl., 
107), this was not so in the Dcccan—though it must 
be pointed out that Isull Kutb Sjjih certainly refers 
to Imam < AH'ssword Dhu ' 1 -FiljJr, and Wall Dalckanl 
(1667-1707) to the mule Duldul given to ‘All by the 
Prophet. With Sawda, sword, horse and elephant were 
described fairly briefly. But some later poets such 
as DAgb o< Dihll (1831-1905) somewhat extended 
these descriptions, and turned them into separate 
sections, with headings Buch as dar sijat i asp and 
dar la^rij-t-pil. A lesser 19th century poet, Kalak, 
of Meerut (1833 or 1833*1879), includes such sections, 
admittedly shorter than Digits, in odes to fairly 
undistinguished recipients. To the present writer, 
this clear division of the into sections other 

than the four main ones was a continuing tendency 
which started before Sawda. The latter interpolates 
a ghaxai in one k&fida, but Wall had already done 
this. Unlike Sawda, however, he did not have several 
mafla c s in one ode. 

Thus the content of the madh section was restricted. 
N'or could the poet escape by making il brief, as 
courtesy required that the tashbib must not be 
longer than the madh —so if the latter were curtailed, 
so must the former be. Hence the mode of expression 
was all-important in the madh section. This was 
dependent on a rich and pompous diction, similes, 
metaphors, and all the apparatus of fandH* wa-badd’i*, 
with considerable play on words. Some of this was 
derived from Persian, but in any case, after Sawda 
it rapidly became cliche-ridden. To give but one 
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example, a ruler or minister was often compared with 
Solomon. Sawda expresses this neatly in the eulogy 
of Asaf al-Dawla already mentioned: 

Kuehh kam nahin djihdn men Su lay man sen 
iitd&dh Gu alsinapah Asaf-i-Daxtia hayterd tidtn. 
("Your splendour in the world is no less than 
Solomon('s), Although on (people’s) tongues 
your name is A$a£-i Dawla") [KuUiyydt, 295). 

This verse loses part of its effect, unless one knows 
that, in Muslim lore A$af [b. Barakhya] [<7.2.] was 
Solomon’s Grand Vizier. Exaggeration in praise was 
taken for granted, though some 19th century poets 
such as Qhalib (1797-1869) disliked it. Shibli Nil- 
‘mini, in his celebrated study of Persian poetry, 
Sbfr al-'Adiatn (1908-18) (v. 21-6) tried to Jay 
down conditions for acceptable panegyric. Firstly, 
the person praised must be praiseworthy; secondly, 
the qualities commended in him must be genuine: 
thirdly, the poet must describe them convincingly, j 
Shibli admitted that all these three conditions were i 
never fulfilled by any Persian poet, and went on to 
commend the sincerity of Arabic niadifi , in a way 
which would strike many Arabists as idealistic, if not 1 
naive. At the same time, Shibli denied that the i 
ka$id*1 caused subservience in the poet and egotism in 
his patron, since both realised that what was said 
was “pure exaggeration and word-play”. Shibli was 
not speaking of Urdu modify, but what he says of 
Persian could equally apply, and is often quoted by 
modern Urdu critics. Dhawk (1769-1854? is generally 
regarded as second only to Sawdi as a eulogist, yet 
he exaggerated like other poets, calling the Mughal 
Emperor Akbar Shah II "shadow of God and deputy 
of the Prophet of God”. This poet’s biographer, 
Tanwlr Ahmad ‘Alawl ( op.cil . in Ribl., 249-51). 
quoting this and other examples, justifies them by 
saying: "the person praised seems to be not an in¬ 
dividual, but a symbol of his time. In this sense, 
Dhawk* s praise is very near to reality and realism.” 

The final section of the faz$ida was called the 
kkdlinta : and the term nakfa* might be applied 
to it as a whole, or merely to the last verse or two 
—since an impressive ending to an ode was considered 
as important as an impressive beginning. In contrast 
to Persian practice, except with c UrfI, the Urdu 
eulogist usually gave his takhallu?. This would nor¬ 
mally be somewhere in the khdtima , though there are 
instances where it is given earlier, alternatively 
or additionally. Sawda makes his takhalh 15 the first 
word of his eulogy of Asaf al-Dawla already quoted, 
and gives it again in the khdtima. Nor is this the 
only ku$ida in which he gives his lakhallus in the 
first verse. The secular’s ode’s hhatsma has two sub¬ 
sections, busn-i (aiab and du*i\ The former is the 
poet’s request for recompense, for which critics 
laid down various conditions. Summarised, they re¬ 
quire the poet to steer a middle course between per¬ 
functoriness and importunity—between taking the 
patron's generosity for granted and implying that he 
was mean. Some poets disliked begging: Dhawk, in 
his extant odes, avoids it, sometimes substituting the 
expression of his inability to praise his patron ade¬ 
quately. Sawda also often avoided begging. Du c d 3 
("prayer, blessing") was the expression of the poet’s 
wishes for long life and prosperity for his patron. 
In the religious bejida the khdtima was somewhat 
different. The poet might express his own faith, and 
ask for a blessing to maintain it; and be might pray 
for the triumph of Islam, with suitable variations 
where the mamdufi was a Shi*! imam. Here Sawda 
was often feJicitous, a good example being the 


I mankabat to Imam C AI> with the rhyme ar ( KuUiyydt , 

| 2 43 - 7 ), which ends with the four requests, the last 
being that all "friends in both the two worlds may 
1 recognise the authenticity of the pure imams". 

I Some indication of the style expected iu the 
kasida, has already been given. It was regarded as 
1 a linguistic and stylistic tour de force, and occu¬ 
pied a position in Urdu literature comparable to 
that of the mabdma in Arabic. The poet was allowed 
to go to extreme limits of abstruseness to demonstrate 
his skill and learning, using in some instances scien¬ 
tific technical tenniuology. Thus Insba* used much 
philosophical vocabulary. Tufmin —ihe interpolation 
of extraneous material—was common. This often 
took the form of quoting from some other poet, Per¬ 
sian or Urdu. Another type, particularly suitable 
to the Indian environment, with its numerous lan¬ 
guages, was for the poet to introduce hemistiches or 
verses in several languages. F.very poet was expected 
to know Persian and Arabic, and he would normally 
know one or more of the other literary languages of 
the subcontinent. Insha J was addicted to this sort 
of virtuosity, and is said to have incorporated ma¬ 
terial from ten or mere languages apart from Urdu. 
Dhawk was rewarded with the title of Khakdni-xi 
Hind by the Mughal emperor for a hajida in seven 
languages, of which only a few lines have survived. 

Thousands of eulogy poems must have been 
written in India over a period of 400 years, but com¬ 
paratively few have survived, aud of these a dis¬ 
proportionate number are of the religious type. 
Various reasons may be given for this. Early Urdu 
poetry, in both the Deccan and North India, seems 
to show a preference for the rnathnawl. From the 
I mid-i8th century onwards, ghazal dominated the 
poetic scene, and did not have a serious rival apart 
from the SljPi mnrtjiiya perfected by Anfs and Dabir 
| in the second and third quarters of the 19th century. 
Many poets wrote but for an overwhelming 

number, ghtiznl was their forte. The only absolute 
: exception is Sawda, whose kasidas have been almost 
universally considered superior to his ghasals- -though 
some would argue that his satirical odes surpass 
even his eulogy. Of later poets, Dhawk and Amir 
are credited with equal skill in madih and ghazal. 
Moreover, when a poet’s works were collected, first 
in manuscript, and later in print, they were largely 
limited to ghazais, and few kayidas, if any, were 
included. As was often the case in Persia, kaptdas 
tended to be copied separately, and were liable to be 
lost. It was not unusual for a kafuh to be copied 
in abridged form. This might be understandable 
where the purpose was to omit Uuhnin passages 
in other languages. But it is difficult to see why 
two mankabat odes by Qhalib should be thus abridged 
(see Mihr, Dlw&n-i Qtdlib, 294-6, 296*8). At the 
same time, it seems clear that the writing of eulogies 
for gain was often looked down on by poets, critics, 
and people at large. In any case, the bafsida was very 
much a po&me d'oeeasion and was liable to lose its 
appeal with the passage of time. Whatever the 
cause, the odes of hundreds of minor poets seem 
to have disappeared, whilst some by acknowledge 
masters of the form are missing. Dhawk was court 
poet in Dihll for fifty years, and must have composed 
200 odes or more in the course of his official duties: 
yet only about 30 are extant. Some of Amir’s eulogies 
arc known to have been lost, among them those in his 
first diu’dn, which was destroyed in the Indian 
Mutiny. Only 28 of his basidas have survived. 

Nevertheless, the ability to write a good ka$ida 
was often said to be a hall-mark of poetic skill. 
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C.halib once said: "Whoever cannot write an ode 
should not be accounted a poet". Thus it has been 
argued (Tanwlr Ahmad c AJawi, op. dt., 225) that 
Inshd* wrote odes, and gave of his best in them, in 
order to complete his art. 

Only a few brief remarks will be made here on 
the history of madih in Urdu. Further information 
can be obtained from the works mentioned in the 
Bibliography. It is convenient to speak of thie<- 1 
stages based on geography, and obviously overlapping 
—the Deccan, Dibll and Lucknow. Very little i*. 
known about the Dakkanl bofida. But in general it 
was short and simple, as can be seen from the printed 
odes of Muhammad Kull Kutb Shah, Sultan of j 
GolkondS [sec $utb-siiAhI]. They are all religious. | 
and seldom of more than 40 verses, sometimes of 
under 20. There is little indication of the four sections 
of the later kastda. True, of about 50 poetnc which 
come under the heading of madilt {Kuihyyal, i, 1-46, 
iii, 3-39), one (iii, 38-9) is a fragment of 16 verses 
entitled Ek kasida-yi mankabat-h* ia&bib kf iatul 
ash'Sr. It is beautifully written, and begins: 

In the black sea of night the golden skiff sank. 

As it sank, a hundred thousand bubbles rose. 

But even if it is by Kull I>u$b Sljah, there U 
nothing to show that it is really the ta&btb of a kafida, 
and this seems unlikely. From the metrical stand 
point, it is interesting to note that in a few of his ka$i- 
dat, he divides the hemistiches into two, with in¬ 
ternal rhyme, thus producing something like an 
amalgam of haflda inonorhyme and rub&iyyut. . 
Walt Dakkanl is considered the father of Urdu ' 
poetry, and he visited Dihli at least once. He was 
primarily a SGfl ghnsal writer, and never composed 
poetry for gain. However, he wrote eight religious 
eulogies—six kafidas and two tard#*-bands. All th«- 
kasldas are of modest length, save a composite one 
of xas verses which is devoted successively to the 
praise of God, the Prophet, the Imams 'All, al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn, followed by exhortation (rnaivUtat), 
a ghazal on the love of God and a kkdlima. Of Wall's 
kafidas, only two, to Muslim saints, show clear signs 
of conformity with the four-section form described 
earlier. They are addressed to Hacjrat MIran Muhvl 
’ 1 -Dln {Kulliyyui, 367-71) and §]jih Wadjlh al-DIn 
{ibid., 371-6). It should be noted that in both he 
mentions Persian eulogists— Kh&kanl and Anwari 
in the former, and ‘Urfl in the latter, as if to put 
himself on a level with them. 

Whether or not Wall was the link between the 
Dakkanl and Dihli gkasal, there seems no question 
of any link so far as the ka*lda is concerned. For 
not only does internal evidence suggest that his 
madik poems were composed before he visited Dilhl, 
but there is a hiatus until the mid-i8th century, be¬ 
fore the kafida emerged in Dihli. Critics explain it 
in various ways, none fully convincing. Either prac¬ 
tically no eulogies were composed, or such as were 
composed were short, weak and formless—or again, 
the Urdu language had not developed sufficiently to 
provide the right poetic diction. Sawdfl is variously 
described as having originated, reformed or perfected 
ihe haiida. At any rate, until examples of the eulogy 
ode composed by other poets during the period 1700- 
40 come to light, we must acquiesce with those who 
state that Saw-da followed Persian, rather than Urdu, 
models. And there is no denying that he was, and 
remains, the leading Urdu madth poet. His lamhid is 
varied in theme and manner, bis gur£z neat, and his 
madk cleverly expressed. Succeeding poets imitated 
him, but seldom equalled him and never surpassed j 
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him. Variety and freshness are the keynote of his 
odes, and they are rarely of extreme length, of the 
38 kaudas in the Nawal Kas]j6r edition of his 
kuUiyydt, only seven have more than 70 verses, 
ami of these only five more than a hundred. The 
language is rich, drawing freely onPe.rsian and Arabic. 
His contemporary Mir [T»ki Mir] (1722-1810) wrote 
a good deal of eulogy poetry, mostly religious. There 
are only seven kafidas; the rest consists of muhhatn- 
mas, 1 nusaddas, tardiP-band, and tnalhnatri. Mir 
was a prolific ghazal writer; but his pessimistic 
temperament was unsuited to eulogy. 

In the latter part of the r8th century, Ins^l* 
was a leading ha si da writer. As we have seen, he 
was a virtuoso of languages, but he did not reach 
the top flight in any poetic form. His longest ode, 
of 170 verses, is in praise of King George III of 
England. During the same period, Musbafl wrote over 
60 kasidas. lie was definitely influenced by SawdS, 
and resembled him in the variety of his tashbib topics. 
But though he has a persuasive protagonist in Abu * 1 - 
Layth Siddl^i, he is not favoured by critics in general. 
He was the first famous eulogist of the Lucknow 
school. But, owing to political uphcavels ia Dihli, 
due to Afghan and Maratha incursions, many 
Dihli poets gravitated to Lucknow, including Sawda 
himself at the age of 60. 

Still, Dihli hod it* distinguished eulogists in 
the first half of the 19th century. Pride of place 
goes to Dhawk [q.v.], considered second only to 
Saw-da. Much of his madlb poetry is lost. Of what 
remains— zz koftdas, a mukhamtmis, and a few 
shorter poems and extracts—all is secular save a 
few fragments. The general scope of his eulogy 
poetry is narrower than that of SawdiU For example, 
it is nearly all addressed to the Emperor Akbar 
§fjah il and to his son Bahadur §h 4 h II. While 
his tashbib does not show SawdS's range, nor his 
ability to appeal by directness at times, he is by 
no incans stereotyped. One ta§hblb. for example, 
is a delightful description of happiness. Dhawk 
was a learned man, whose hobbies were astrology, 
music and medicine, and his language is both rich 
and dignified. His contemporary QJjilib fa.w] 
(1797-1869), often considered the prince of Urdu 
poets, is not generally included among the leading 
eulogists, and he was too proud to indulge in ttuidlb, 
except when absolutely necessary. S. F. Mahmud 
[Gkalib, 200-4) quotes and commends the of 

two early mankabal odes to Imdm ‘All; and the origi¬ 
nality and individuality present in his g^aial is 
found also in his mulfb. Yet another contemporary, 
Mu’min (1800-54) excelled in grazed, but also wrote 
nine ka}ldas, only tvro of them secular. He has been 
praised by Br*!wl for his originality in the form. 
Finally, in discussing the Dihli school, DSgh [q.v.) 
(1831-1905) deserves mention. His Urdu dfwdn 
contains six odes, all secular. Five of them are 
addressed to the Mi 1 Ain of Hyderabad, at whose 
court he spent the last to years of his life. Mention 
has already been made of his inclusion of sections 
on horse and elephant. 

Madik thrived at the court of the Nawwabs of 
Oudh [see awadh] until 1856, when the British exiled 
Naww-ab Wadiid ‘All SilSh to Calcutta and the court 
of RftmpOr took its place. Two types, or, more 
properly, two tendencies, have been mentioned 
by critics—the more forceful and dignified based 
on Sawda and the Dihli school; and a softer type, 
influenced by ghasal, and by the licentious Lucknow 
atmosphere. Most of the poets of the Lucknow school 
of eulogists are now forgotten. Not so, however, 
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Amir Minimi. It is sometimes said that the Urdu 
leafhia began with Sawda and ended with Dhawk: 
but it would be truer to say that it ended—or nearly 
ended—with Amir. This poet was a man of consider¬ 
able scholarship, compiler of the first two volumes 
of an Urdu dictionary which, if completed, would 
have been on a very large scale. His mastery of 
words stood him in good stead in his truidib odes, 
of which only 28 have survived. Of the two Lucknow 
types, they are more akin to thnt based on the 
Dihli school. Most of them are secular, and have 
a dignity bordering on the epic, especially in the 
varied tashbibs. His language is at times heavy; 
but in general, it is less intricate than Dhawk’s. 
and superior in beauty and freshness. He spent 43 
years as court poet in R&mpQr In 1900, he was in¬ 
vited to join D 3 gli in Hyderabad, but died there 
shortly after his arrival. 

By this time, the nuutyiyya da was becoming 
obsolete. After the Indian Mutiny, India came 
under British control, and those splendid courts 
which had nurtured eulogy poetry were a thing of the 
past; though some rulers of the "native states" 
patronised poetry, it was not on the same scale. Poets 
increasingly introduced their new poems to the public 
in «ug*4i < aftfs [g.v.], newspapers and magazines, or at 
meetings of cultural and learned societies. A new 
attitude to poetry developed, fostered by the ‘Ali¬ 
garh Movement, with the call for "natural poetry". 
Al^Sf Uusayn H 5 II (see halI] attacked the traditional 
baflda in his Muhaddima-yi skfr-d-sha'iri, published 
in 1893. The virtues described in eulogy poetry, 
he said, were mostly imaginary; in fact, they were 
often the very opposite of the tnamduh' s qualities. 
If he were an ignoramus, he would be praised for 
his knowledge; if he were a tyrant, for his justice 
and impartiality; if he were an idiot, for his sagacity 
[op. cit., 82). Taking the Arabic poet as his ideal, 
Hall castigated lying and exaggeration in eulogy 
(ibid., 93 f.). The poet, he said, had an important 
function to perform: by bringing to light virtues 
and vices, he should encourage reform. In fact, 
H& 1 I was proposing a role for the Urdu poet not 
unlike that played by Ahmad Sfjawld and Hafiz 
Ibrahim in Egypt not long afterwards. 

In the 20th century, a few Urdu poets continued 
to write fuisidas. For example, Ahsan Marahrawl 
(1876 x940) wrote one in tarhib-band for King 
George V’s coronation in 1911. l Axiz Lakhnawl 
gained something of a reputation for his eulogies, 
all directed to the Prophet and his family. But in 
India and Pakistan today, the madih kasida, whether 
religious, or in praise of public figures, is found 
chiefly in magazines and newspapers. 

Yet the faflda was not merely a useless and re¬ 
grettable by-way of Urdu literary history- At its 
best, it had a sort of Baroque brilliance. Its style, 
even when the ta$hbib was devoted to taghaxzul, de¬ 
ferred from that of ghazal. It had a strength and 
dignity which, derived in part from the early nar¬ 
rative rmthnaui, in its turn influenced the 19th 
century marthiya. Its rich vocabulary and idiom 
influenced not only other poetry, however, but also 
prose. Without the kasida, it could be argued, Vrdii- 
i-mu'alld— high literary Urdu—would have been 
much the poorer. 

Bibliography: General accounts of ba^ida 
form will be found in c Abd al-SalAm Nadwf, 
al-Hind, A'zamabid n.d., ii, 3 * 4 - 4 *; Abu 
’ 1 -Layfll Siddlkl, Lakhndo kd debistdn-i shdUri, 
Lahore 1955, 266-71; Muhammad Sadiq, A history 
of Urdu literature. Karachi-Lahore-Dacca 1964, 


' 30-2, gives a rather oversimplified account. 

Most of the critical studies of individual poets 
and editions of their works given below give some 
information on the form. For a historical account, 
see Djalal al-DIn Ahmad DjaHrl. Ta'rikh-i ktifdhd- 
i-Urdu, Allahabad n.d. For adverse criticism of 
Urdu madib. see AlfAf Uusayn Hflli, Mukaddima- 
yi-&t*T’6-$hd < iri, Sartdgi Publishing Company, 
Lahore n.d. 81-3. General criticism of the Persian 
kasida often applied to Urdu will be found in 
Shibll Nu c m&ni, £&»‘r at-*Adjani, Lahore 1924, 
v, 1-28, especially 20 ff. The following works 
are recommended for particular poets: Kull Ku|b 
Shah, Kulliyydt, ed. Sayyid Mubyi M-DIn K 5 dir 
Zor, Hyderabad, Deccan 1359/1940; Kulliyydt 
Wall, ed. Dianab ‘All Ahsan, Aurangabad 1927, 
introd. 62-70, text, 338-76; Shavkh Cind, Sawdd, 
Hyderabad, Deccan n.d., 118-120, 180-215; 

Khfllik Andjuman, Mirzd Muhamnuid Rafi ‘ 
Sawdd, ‘Aligarh 1966, 241-70; Kulliyydt Sawda, 
N'awal Kash6r Press, Lucknow 1932, i, 219-327; 
Kulliyydt Mir, ed. ‘Ibadat Brelwi, Karachi- 
Lahore *958, 960-1060, 1183-1200, 1344-66, 1387- 
96,1432-38; Kaldm-i-Inskd*, ed. Mlrza Muhammad 
‘Askarl, Allahabad 1952, 289-331; Tanwlr Ahmad 
‘A law!, Dkaick-—sawdnib atrr tan kid, Lahore 
1963, 214-71; Rabat Afza Bukljarl with Nadira 
Zaydl, "Shaykh Ibrahim Dhawk" ■* Ch. v (b) 
of Ta'rikh-i-Musulmdndn-i-Pdkist&n-d-Hind, viii, 
Lahore 1971, 157-61; DivAn-i-Uhawb, ed. K. M. 
Sard Sr Khan. Lahore n.d.; for Mu$bafl. fiddly, 
op. cit., 266-83; Sayyid Fayyaz Mahmud, Gkaitb — 
a critical introduction, Lahore 1972, 121-2. 200-4; 
Dlw&n-i Qhdltb, ed. £jpilftm Rasfll Mihr, Lahore 
1967, 294-350; ‘IbSdat Brflwl, Mu*min aurt 
mufdla'a-yi-Rfu'min, Lahore-Karachi 1961, 256- 
64; Kulliyyit-i-Mu*min, ed. Brelwi, Lahore- 
Karachi 1955, 179*232; DftgJi, Urdu Diwdn, 
ed. Sibt al-Hasan, Lahore 1962, 506-57; Abu 
Muljammad Safoar, Muftia'a-yi-Amir, Lucknow 
1963, 219*59: Diwdn-i-Amir tna'ruf ba-ism-i- 
ta'ribii "Mir’dt al-g^ayt", Lucknow 1922, 2-40, 
335-44; Kalak, Kulliyydt, ed. Kalb ‘All KhSn 
F 5 *ilJ, Lahore 1966, 458-551. ‘Abd al-Wafeld, 
Qialid ibu'ard^i-UrdU, Lahore 1954, gives short 
accounts of Ahsan M.irahrawl and ‘Aziz Lakhnawl, 
with examples of their fcajtdas (330"6. 419-32). 
$iddlkl gives further information about the odes 
of c AzIz Lakhnawl (op. cit., 796-803). Muhammad 
Sadiq (op. cit.) and Ram Babu Saksena, A history 
of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927, refer to various 
poets mentioned in this article, but neither 
gives much information about their madib poetry. 
Na$!r al-DIn Hasljimi, Dakkan mitt Urdu, Lucknow 
1963, makes a few brief references to the DakkanI 
koftdas, for example, Ghawwasl. 107, and Mu¬ 
hammad b. Rida, 371 f. For further accounts of 
the poets mentioned above, see the various articles 
in the Urdu Encyclopaedia of Islam being published 
by the University of the Punjab, Lahore 

(J. A. Haywood) 

5. In Swahili 

Praise poetry is an important category in the 
literatures of several Bantu peoples, such as the 
Zulu, Swazi, Tswana, Rwanda, etc. It is a general 
aspect of African oral traditions which has survived 
Islamisation in the literatures of the Somali and 
Hausa. In Swahili, some of the oldest preserved manu¬ 
scripts contain praise poems, in the first place the 
famous Ode of Uongo in self-praise. Praising one¬ 
self (Swab, kujigamba, hujivuna) is a common aspect 
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of many African oral traditions, and this include* | 
extolling one’s ancestors, commemorating their ex¬ 
ploits as well as one's own. Liongo’s Ode is composed 
in the ukaxrafi metre of 15 syllables in the line. 
Cf. v. 6.: 4, I am a young lion! I have instiled the 
wish to die in my heart! I fear only the disgrace 
when the enemy secs my back." The lines arc 
arranged in couplets of two lines, the last line 
rhyming in -met throughout the poem; this is the 
oldest-preserved typo of metre other than dance j 
songs. It may have been composed before x6oo. A | 
later poet added three lines to even' couplet, making j 
it a tahamisa {takhmis fy.v.J). This structure became j 
the model for later poets who were Muslims (unlike 
Liongo) and who composed hymns to the Prophet | 
Muhammad in this metre. 

In Swahili, the word kasida normally refers to 0 
poem praising the Prophet. The oldest kasida is 
dated 1062/1652. the first dated poem in the Swahili 
language. It is a translation of the Ifamxiyya by 
al-Bu$lrl in Suppl.]; without the Arabic text, 
the Swahili could not be deciphered. The second 
surviving kasida is the famous scroll now in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. It begins, likt 
Liongo’s self-praise, with the word icajneaji, perhap* 
not originally so pronounced, which has since then • 
become the term for a kasida or wa^txd (Swah. 1 raadhi, . 
perhaps owing to the similar shape). A special | 
kind of kasida is the maulidi fsee mawlid]. Two well- i 
known Arabic ha$ida s are the two Bur At 1 odes, 
both of which have been translated into Swahili; 
in particular, the Burda of a!-Bu$iri and the Hamt'yyv 
are still recited during Swahili ceremonies. 

The Swahili word madaha is normally limited ii 
meaning to the praise* of God, many of which are 
nowadays sung in the mosques, for which reason they 
are simply referred to as dua. Numerous are the duo . 
that have been composed in Swahili, some in th«* 
ukawafi metre, many in the easier but equally serious j 
utenxi metre. Swahili verbs like sabihi and himidi 
refer exclusively to the praises of God. 

The verb siju or older swifu corresponds with the 
noun 5 if a, which can mean "quality, description" 
as well as "praise name", as in Kalla sunfa njtmu j 
•1 daki Nabiya "All worthy praise names arc for tbc I 
Prophet", the first line of the Maul id of Barzar.p. 
Swifa is used likewise for praising living men and 
women (for the praises of the dead, see x aktiiiya) . 
these praise poems fall into two categories, those 
for religious leaders, such as walis and sharif s and 
those for political leaders. Lamu is the centre foi 
the poetry in praise of religious leaders such as tht 
Egyptian Ahmad al-Badawi and c Abd al-Kfldir 
as well as the founding Sharif s of the mosque 
at Lamu. This poetry is published in Lamu and 
Mambrui in Arabic script. 

inserted in the Swahili epic songs there are many 
praise poems; one of the oldest is ‘All’s praise of 
himself in the Utenxi ica Hertkali (Heraclius) which 
is itself traditional: "1 am the lien of God. He has 
given me the sword jDlju M-Fifcfir. He made me th« 
Breaker of Cities, His tool to punish the Kafirs. ’The 
Prophet praises himself in the same epic in the letter 
to the Emperor Heraclius, and there arc several 
passages in which ho is praised by others, as "the 
first-created seal of the prophets, Cod’s favorites". 
Other heroes, like c L T mar and Mi^cdad, also praise 
themselves and are praised in the epic. 

The Swahili tradition of composing praise songs 
was put to good use by the German administrators, 
who encouraged Swahili poets to write praises on the 
German governors and even on the Kaiser; one 


successful poei was even sent to Berlin and received 
by the Kaiser and "richly rewarded", exactly as a 
Muslim prince ought to have done. The poet’s name 
\Va$ Hamisi Auwi, and the refrain of the poem is 
"Who has the trie authority if not the Kaiser?", 
The First World War produced some interesting 
songs, one in praise of General Smuts, who defeated 
the Germans south of Mombasa, and a new category 
of political songs, called the Beni dance songs, in 
which groups of (originally military) dancers praised 
their own "regiment’’, and chided rival danco groups, 
with political allusions. 

Since independence, political verse has seen a 
new prosperity. The preparations for the elections 
are not complete without songs of praise for the lead¬ 
ing candidates and mockery for their opponents. Some 
of these poems may appear in the press, but since 
the poet has to be cautious, he will use cryptic 
language, comprehensible only to the few insiders of 
the political arena. Affer the elections, the winning 
candidate will, of course, be lavishly praised, since 
there is nothing more praiseworthy than success. 
President Nyererc is probably the most poetically- 
praised political leader of East Africa. Thus gradually 
the Swahili word nuulaha has acquired the meaning 
of "flattery, eagerness to please", and even "sclf- 
complaceucy, arrogance, pride". 

Bibliography : For praise poetry iu Xu In, see 
T. Cope, Istbongo; in Ruanda: A. Coupez and 
Th. Kamanzi, ha littirature de cour e-u Rwanda', in 
Tswaua: 1 . Schapera, Praise poems of the Tswana 
chiefs, all three in the Oxford Library of African 
Literature. On Somali: B. W. Andrwjewski and 
I. M. Lewis, Somali poetry , in the same series; for 
Hausa, M. Hiskett, A history of Hausa Islamic 
verse, London 1975, 23. For Liougo’s Ode, see 
Knappcrt, Four centuries of Swahili verse, London 
* 979 i 9 2 * 4 - For lhe Bamxiya, see Knappcrt, The 
Hamziya deciphered, in African Language Studies, 
ix (London 1968), 52-81. For the Dublin ms., see 
idem, The discotery of a lost Swahili manuscript 
from the eighteenth century, in African Language 
Studies, x (1969), x-30. On the Bur da, see idem, 
Stiahili Islamic poetry, Leiden ii, The two Burdas. 
For the M awl id, see op.cit., iii. For metre, see 
idem, Swahili metre, in African Language Studies, 
xii (197*). *08-29. For the Maul id of Barzanji, 
see Swahili Islamic poetry, iii, 339 n. For the 
Utenxi ita II ere hall and the Emperor Heraclius, 
see Knappcrt, Traditional Swahili poetry, Leiden 
1967, ch. 3. For the exploits of Milfdad in Swahili 
epic, see J. W. T. Allen, Tendi, London 197*- For 
the poetry of the German period, sec C. Velten, 
Prosa und Poesie dcr Suahcli, Berlin 1907, 343, 
and J. Knappert, The antecedents of World War 
l in Swahili literature, giving a translation of the 
poem on Smuts. For an example of "election 
poetry", see idem, A survey of Swahili songs, 
Toronto, forthcoming. For the Beni dance songs, 
sec idem, Four centuries of Swahili verse, 1979, 
37-8. When President Nyererc met President 
Banda of Malawi at Dar es Salaam Airport in 
1964, a special song was sung in praise of President 
Banda. (J. Knappekt) 

MA*DIN (a.), "mine, ore, mineral, metal". In 
modern Arabic, the word mandjam denotes "mine", 
while mu'addin means “miner" and djumdd is a 
mineral. 

In the vast Islamic empire, minerals played an 
important part. There was a great need for gold, 
silver and copper for the minting of coins and other 
uses. Iron ore was indispensable for the manufacture 
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of iron and steel for arms and implements. Other 
minerals such as mercury, salt and alum, as well as 
pearls and precious stones, were necessary for every¬ 
day life. The empire was richly endowed with the 
various mineral resources; the mining industry was 
an extensive one and the metals, whether precious 
or not, were the object of a certain amount of 
international trade. 

The article is divided in the following sections: 

1. Economic aspects 

2. Mining technology 

3. Mineral exploitation in the Ottoman empire 

4. In Islamic art 

x. Economic Aspects 

in the period of tho Umayyad and ‘AbbAsid 
caliphs, tho output of the mines in their dominious 
was apparently sufficient to meet the demands for 
some of the most important metals. In later periods 
when the empire was dismembered into various king¬ 
doms one often warring with the other, many of the 
Islamic countries needed one or several of the metals 
and had to import them from nou-Islamic regions. 
This was due to the fact that the metalliferous ores 
were distributed over the Islamic countries very un¬ 
evenly. Some of them had rich deposits of several 
metals, others almost none. Certain regions on the 
eastern fringes of the Islamic world were relatively 
rich in metals, especially IlAfc, FarghAna, Ustjrnsana 
in Central Asia and the mountains near Bamiyan (eas¬ 
tern £hiir). Also, Firs had many mines which were 
very productive. The same was true for the country 
on the western frontier of the ddr al-lsUm, namely 
Spain. Al-Kanvlnl [Jthdr, i. 338) could write that 
in this Islamic country there were mines of gold, 
silver, lead and iron in every district. It seems 
that mining, which had somehow declined in the Visi- 
gothic period, was revived and flourished under the 
rule of the Spanish Umayyads. 

In the times of the caliphs, there were still in 
Arabia a considerable number of mines, from which 
significant quantities of gold [see dhaiiab] were 
derived. Egypt had the famous mines of Wadi 
al-‘Allitk», on the eastern shore of the Kile [see 
al-'alla#!). There were also gold mines in U^ljrflsana 
and UAk, near SJiish and at HarSt. But altogether, 
the output of gold in the Islamic countries was not 
sufficient for the regular coinage of gold dinars, 
especially after Spain had slipped away from the 
c AbbAsid empire. This is dearly borne out by the 
slow spread of gold coinage in the eastern countries 
of the caliphal empire. In fact, the Islamic countries 
were always dependent upon the supply of gold 
from the present countries of Senegal and Mali. 
When they had established their rule over the 
whole of North Africa and with this, the northern 
terminals of the commercial routes which were the 
outlets for the trade with these gold-producing 
regions, the mints of c Irak and Persia could be sup¬ 
plied with sufficient stocks of gold. Dinars began 
to be struck in Marw in 842, in Rayy in 849, in Sa¬ 
markand in 861 and in AdharbSydiin in 885. The 
success of the FAtfmids in gaining control over die 
former ‘AbbAsid province of F.gypt was undoubtedly 
to a very great extent due to their riches in West 
African gold. 

On the other hand, there were in the caliphal empire 
rich silver [see Fippx] or argentiferous lead mines 
which made it possible regularly to strike silver 
dirham s. Most of them were in the countries then 
contained in the extensive province of JvhurAsin. 
The most renowned were those of Pan^ljhlr, not far 


| from the eastern sources of the Kabul river, ami in 
DjarbyS, in the same district. Others were in Andn- 
FAb. to the east of Bal^h, in the neighbourhood of 
Tfls, and in FarghAna. The province of Fflra also 
had silver mines. In the flourishing period of the 

| ‘AbbAskls, in the 9th century, the output of all 

• these mines must have been considerable, as the 
gold-silver ratio changed, silver becoming cheaper, 
although the quantities of gold increased. Spain, 
too, was rich in argentiferous ore. It was exploited 
in the districts of Murcia, Alhama, Cordova and Beja 
(in the present Portugal). 

Copper (»v*<is) was derived from mines in several 
provinces of tho caliphal empire; in Sardan in the 
province of Firs, in some places in Gll&n, Adfaarb&y- 
djan, Bukhara. Ushrusana, Parchm a: and in the 
Muslim West, in Igli in the Oucd Saoura (in Western 
Algeria) as 'veil as in Spain. The copper mines in 
Cyprus were always an important sourco. However, 
the accounts of the Arabic authors of that period 
leave no doubt that the copper production of the 
empire was not sufficient for the mauifold employ¬ 
ments of the metal. For copper was needed for the 
striking of locally-circulatiug small coins [/ulus), 
the roofing of mosques, the covering of gates of 
towns and public buildings, but above all, for the 
thriving industry of fabricating copper utensils, 
e.g. kettles, receptacles and various other vessels. 
The big cauldrons of Samarkand and the copper 
vessels manufactured in FarghAna and in many 
towns of Persia were renowned all over the Islamic 
world. So from early times, copper had to be im¬ 
ported from Europe. In the period preceding the 
Crusades, when trade between ^"Arazm and Persia, 
on one hand, and Eastern Europe on the other, was 
intense, apparently great quantities of copper were 
imported from the Urals. A report of al-ldrlsl ob¬ 
viously refers to that period. 

Metalliferous ores which contained lead (rapif> 
us mb) and tin were not lacking altogether in the 
caliphal empire. Lead was taken from mines in the 
neighbourhood of Balkl), at several places of Anatolia, 
Upper Mesopotamia, al-MasJi&ftna (in eastern 
Algeria) and at Cabra in Andalusia. But the demand 
for this metal was very great. It was used for aque¬ 
ducts, for the installation of public and private 
baths and for the roofing of public buildings. So it 
is doubtful whether the production was sufficient, 
and whether additional quantities had not therefore 
to be imported from non-Islainic regions. This was 
certainly the case is far as tin (row haft, ka$dir ) 
was concerned. Tin was found in Spain, ;n the prov¬ 
ince of Algarve, and Judaeo-Arabic Geniza letters, 
dating from the last years of the ioth century 
and ihe beginning of the rith century, testify to 
the export of copper, lead and tin from Spain to 
the Near East. But already in that early period, tin 
had to be imported both from Cornwall and Devon in 
Britain and from Malaysia. The name given to tin by 
the Arabs, viz. M c i after Kalah, a well-known 

I port on the peninsula of Malacca, bears witness to 

I this fact. 

Iron (fiadid [fl.v.]) deposits were insignificant in the 

• Near East, but one could procure sufficient quantities 
from other provinces of the caliphal empire and neigh¬ 
bouring countries which were tributary to the caliphs 
and their successors or otherwise dependent upon 
them Armenia had mines which produced excellent 
iron, such as that, for instance, used for the 
swords. On the eastern slopes of the Caucasus, near 
Darband, there were iron mines which supplied a 
flourishing industry of weapons with raw material. 
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The province of a!-Maw?fl, Fare, KhnrAsAn (near 
NIshapur), Farghana and SfcAsh also had rich iron 
deposits. Even in KirmSn there were some iron 
mines. In Spain, iron was taken from mines in the 
Guadalquivir valley, near Cordova, Toledo and 
Murcia, and elsewhere. In the Maghrib, nbout ten 
iron mining areas were exploited, from Morocco 
to Libya; iron ore was produced and exported from 
Sicily, and some mines were worked in Nubia 
and on the Rod Sea coast. The supply was sufficient 
for the production of various utensils, such as knives, 
needles, scissors, chains and lances. This industry 
was highly developed in Kh*arazm, In the major 
towns of Khurasan such as HarSt, Nlgjjipur and 
others and also in al-Mawsil and in Toledo in Spain. 

The term tuliya (calamine or tutty) was used to 
denote the natural zinc ores, especially zinc carbo¬ 
nate, or the white zinc oxide which was obtained 
during the treatment of the ores. The major mines 
for tiiliyd were in the province of KirmSn, but it was 
available also in various mining areas in Spain. 

Mercury (tVbak) came chiefly from Spain [see 
al-ma'dim]; another source was Farghana. 

Salt ( milk ) was produced in numerous localities 
and, in some areas, on a very large scale, notably 
in the southern Sahara (see azalay]. Other important 
salt mines or production centres were in Khurasan. 
Arabia and Annonia. 

The alum {^tibb) of Yemen was famous for its 
quality, but according to al-ldrisl, the major source 
was in Chad; it was exported to all the countries 
of North Africa and to Egypt. 

Egypt was further a major production centre 
for both alum and natron [nalnlrt [f .*.)). 

Among the many other minerals that were known 
and utilised was asbestos (folk) from Bada khsh an. 
out of which wicks and fire-resistant elotl^ were made. 

Cool {/atim) was also known and was used in some 
areas such as l-'aigh.ma where it was mined and sold. 
It was used as a fuel for ovens (tannur, pi. landtiir) 
and Its ashes utilised as a cleaning agent. 

Petroleum (naff {$.*-.]) deposits were exploited on 
a large scale. 

Precious stones of various kinds were mined. 
Arabic works on lapidary »ucli as al-BIrunl’s K. at- 
Djautahir are celebrated, and deserve detailed study. 
Rubies were mined in Badakhah.m and were also 
brought from Ceylon. Diamonds came from Hind¬ 
ustan and Ceylon, agates from Yemen, emeralds 
from Egypt, turquoises froui Nlshipur, lapis lazuli 
from Egypt and onyx from Yemen. Corundum conus 
from Nubia and Ceylon. Rock crystal (biUawr fa.v.]) 
was mined in Arabia aud Bada khsh an. Diving for 
pearls was a flourishing industry, and coral was 
obtained from the coasts of North Africa and Sicily 
{see further, njAwiiAB, in Suppl.]. 

When the empire of the caliphs crumbled, the 
unevenness of tht* distribution of inetnl deposits 
resulted, of course, in some countries suffering a 
temporary 01 permanent lack of important raw 
materials. Although the countries which had be¬ 
longed to the empire remained to a great extent .111 
economic unity, exchanging their products and 
keeping their economic structures, the stopping of 
the supply of metals which served as raw materials 
for manufactured goods and bullion for the mints 
was used as a weapon in the political struggle. 
Mediaeval statesmen were of course aware that 
cutting off the gold supply of the enemy's country 
meant weakening its financial resources and that 
curbing its supply of iron dealt a blow to the pro¬ 
duction of arms. 


Already in the second half of the roth century, 
the supply of the mints of 'Irik with bullion for 
the coinage of gold dlruXrs was deficient, as the 
mines in the provinces which had remained under the 
sway of the ‘Abbftsid caliphs, or were accessible to 
them, were poor. The dinars of the later BGyids of 
‘Irak and southwestern Persia were of bad alloy. 
Even the mines of Wad! al^AUafcT yielded in that 
period insignificant quantities of gold. Ibn Sa^d, 
writing in the 13th century, reports that the gold 
derived from these mines was worth no more than 
the expenses paid for the work. Consequently, 
Egypt was during the AyyObid and MamlOk periods 
wholly dependent upon the supply from West Africa, 
that is, the gold mines of the countries called by 
the Arabs Gliflna or Takrfir. This supply rendered 
possible the regular coinage of gold iindr% of full 
weight and excellent alloy until the 15th century, 
when the Portuguese diverted to themselves part 
of the West African gold. In the year 14*5, the 
dinar of the Mamlfiks was devalued for various 
reasons, one of them probably being the reduced 
supply of bullion. The coinage of ‘Irik and Persia 
became from the middle of the 13th century essen¬ 
tially monometallic, as the silver money predom¬ 
inated overwhelmingly. 

Even the supply of the Islamic countries with 
silver was in the later Middle Ages very irregular. 
In the x ith and 1 ath centuries there was everywhere a 
silver famine, so that the striking of silver dirhams 
had to be discontinued. The catalogues of recently- 
found coin hoards of the Salrijuks, like that pub¬ 
lished by T. Khodjaniyazov (Akhshabad 1979). 
confirm the supposition of a great silver famine (see 
also M. A. Seyfeddini, A lonctnoe d<lo » dciuinoc 
obra&tcnie v Azerbayiiam XII.'XV. vv., i, Baku 
1978). There were several possible reasons for this 
phenomenon, ft may be that the campaigns of 
Mahmud of Ghazua in India and the flow of great 
quantities of gold from the subcontinent to Afghan¬ 
istan and to Persia brought about as a concomitant 
the export of silver to the newly-conquered provinces 
(this being the opinion of Blake). According to 
another hypothesis, the silver famine resulted from 
the loss of enormous amounts of dirhams, which 
were used as payment for the commodities purchased 
by the Muslim merchants in Russia and were finally 
hoarded there. Against the latter supposition one 
can adduce the fact that the silver famine in the 
Islamic countries began when the trade with Russia 
had already considerably declined. Perhaps the 
technological shortcomings of mediaeval raining 
were a major reason for the silver famine; al-ldrisl 
recounts in fact that work on the "Silver Mountain", 
on the way from Harit to Sarafchs. had to stop 
because of technical faults and the lack of wood 
for melting the ore. But it seems that the shortage 
of silver was in that period a world-wide phenomenon, 
which was felt in India too (cf. S. Digby in BSOAS, 
xxxvii. 4C9). Anyhow, at the end of the 12th aud 
at the beginning of the 13th century, silver coinage 
revived in ‘Irtfc, in Syria and in Egypt. Apparently 
this was made possible by Central Asian silver 
, being brought by the Mongol conquerors, or flowing 
• to the Near East in the wake of their campaigns, 
1 wheu trade between Central Asia and tho Levant 
had been intensified after the establishment of Mongol 
rule over Persia. This supposition would be enhanced 
1 by the fact that n new crisis which happened in 
Syria and in Egypt in the middle of the 13th century 
was overcome after a new invasion by the Tatars. 
, From that time onwards, Persia and c Irlk had a 
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monetary system based on a silver dinar (of X2.g gr.). 
In the early days of llkhanid rule, the increase of 
good silver coins in circulation was a striking feature 
of monetary development. When GhSeln Khfin again 
struck gold dinars, the exchange rale was based on 
the gold-silver ratio of 12:1. That means that great 
amounts of silver were available and that it was con¬ 
sequently cheap. The bullion was undoubtedly sup¬ 
plied both by mines in the Middle East and in Central 
Asia. I.lamd Allah Mustawfi, writing in the 1330s, 
has included in his Suzhat aJ-kuIub a list of silver 
mines, most of them in Central Asia. But there were 
also, according to his account and to other sources, 
rich mines in Gumtishkhine, between Amasya and 
Erzindj&n, and in Lulu in Asia Minor. Ibn Battuta 
recounts that Syrian and 'Iraki merchants came to 
GUmilshkhSne, of course, to purchase the white 
metal. But the quantities of silver recovered from i 
these mines were by no means sufficient for the needs 
of the mints and the silversmiths of the Near East. 1 
Egypt and Syria were in the later Middle Ages | 
supplied with silver both from Central Asia and 
from Europe. The American chemist A. A. Gordus \ 
has elaborated a method of neutron activation 
which renders it feasible to find out the origin of 
silver by establishing its gold impurity. By this i 
method, he has found that the bullion used by the 
MamlOk mints for striking silver dirhams was very 
diverse, coming both from Central Asia and from 
the European countries. Another silver famine from 
which the Near East suffered at the end of the 14th 
century and at the beginning of the 15th century 
came to its end some years after the. campaigns of 
Timur. So the supposition that this was due to the 
renewal of trade with Central Asia and the flow 
of silver therefrom to the Near East is at least a 1 
good working hypothesis. However that may be, 1 
the supply of silver to tho Near Eastern mints was • 
sufficient throughout the 14th and the 15th centuries, 
though it slowly diminished. The difference between 
the gold-silver ratio in that region, at most less than 
10 :x, against xx:r or more in Europe, brings it home. 

Just as the Persian and Turkish countries wero 
in tho later Middle Ages richer in silver, so tho 
supply of copper was much more abundant. In these 
countries and in some neighbouring ones, there were 
indeed mines which produced good and abundant 
copper. Some of them were in Adljarb&y<iiin, others 
in Armenia, Syria and Egypt, which urgently lacked 
copper deposits, had to import it from Europe. The 
abundant issue of copper coins and (he manufacturing | 
of manifold copper vessels would have been impossi¬ 
ble if the Venetians and the Genoese had not carried ' 
to the Near East heavy shipments of the German, 
Slovakian and Bosnian copper. The countries of the 
Maghrib, on the other hand, could supply themselves . 
with copper, produced in the mines of Morocco, such 
as at Dai and elsewhere. But they had recourse to 
the import of silver coins from Europe. The Near 
Eastern countries also lacked lead and tin and were 
reduced to purchasing these metals front southern 
European traders, who imported them from Serbia, 
Bosnia, Germany and England. The Persian countries 
were supplied with lead from mines In Bukhara. 1 
UsfcrQsana and FargfoAna. 

Even as far as iron was concerned, the resources | 
of the Near Eastern countries were utterly deficient, 
and they were dependent upon a supply from 
Europe, where this export trade was stigmatised by 
the Church as treason against Christianity, and 
transgressors were threatened by ecclesiastical and 
secular authorities with severe punishment. Never¬ 


theless the Italian merchants supplied the Muslims 
with this (and other) ‘'forbidden merchandise", and 
the republic of Pisa, by a treaty concluded in 1x73 
with Saiadin, formally undertook to sell iron to 
Egypt. 

The newly-emergent Ottoman empire included 
various metalliferous regions, so that it could pro¬ 
vide itself with some of the metals at least which 
it needed. Great quantities of good copper were 
hauled from the mines of KastamunI, not far from 
the shorses of the Black Sea. The output of these 
mines was so abundant that, iu the xjth century, 
Italian merchants exported great quantities of it 
to Syria and Egypt. When the Ottomans conquered 
Bosnia and Serbia, the rich deposits of gold, silver, 
copper and lead of Novo Brdo, Olovo, Srebrenica 
and other mines fell to them. Much excellent iron 
was produced in the mines of Samokov (formerly 
called Samakov) to the south-east of Sofia. Gold, 
however, was still imported from the Western Sudan, 
so that in the 16th century’ the Turkish gold coins 
were struck in Cairo, where the precious ore first 
arrived. 

The output of the Central Asian mines had great 
importance for the economy of the h&finates of 
Bukhari and IfljTva and other Islamic states of that 
region from the 17th to the 19th centuries. In Far- 
ghana, gold was collected from the sand of the rivers 
Mukan and Uzun Xahmad and especially from the 
rivers in the district of Narnangh&n. Lead was extrac¬ 
ted from mines in Namangan anf j Marxian. an d 
lead mixed with silver in the district of Andijan. 
Fargh^ua was also rich in silver, and in the X7th 
century the production was considerable. The 
production of iron and copper, on the other hand, 
was both in Kargbftna and Khofcand sufficient for 
local demand only. In Badakhshin, mining flourished 
especially in the 17th century, and one mine produced 
both gold and silver. HufehAr.l jud Khiva produced 
gold and silver. Gold was found in the sand of the 
ZarufshAn river and IJi$Ar river. The mining of 
silver, copper, lead and iron yielded an abundant 
output in eastern Bukhara. The export of gold and 
silver from the J&Anates cf Central Asia to Russia 
had in the middle of the r 8th century and also in 
the 19th century a great volume, as is borne out 
by the registers of the custom offices of Orenburg 
and Troitsk. In the years 1748-55, 800 kg of gold 
and 75.5 tonnes of silver passed through Orenburg, 
and in 1760 3.6 tonnes of silver. Even to Siberia, 
the Kh&nates exported considerable quantities of 
precious metals. 
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a. Mining teciimologv 

x. Islamic mines 

In the vast Islamic empire, minerals played an 
important pari. There was a great need (or sold, 
silver and copper for the minting of coins and for 
other uses. Iron ore was necessary for the manufac¬ 
ture of iron and steel for arms and implements. 
Other minerals such as mercury, salt and alum 
were indispensable for everyday life. The empire 
was richly endowed with the various mineral re¬ 
source*, and the mining industry was an extensive 
one. Me'din (pi. tna c ddin) denoted “mine” in Arabic 
sources, and mu^addin mean?; "miner". In modern 
Arabic, the word tnan^iam denotes "mine”, while 
tna'din or m,i l dan is now used mostly for "metal'’ 
or "mineral”. 

Information on Islamic mines occurs in geograph¬ 
ical works, in alchemical treatises, in books on 
mineralogy and in various other sources. But these, 
and archaeological discoveries, bave not yet been 
searched for the purpose of writing a history of min¬ 
ing technology, although some studies have appeared 
on the distribution of Islamic mines. We shall men¬ 
tion here only some of the minerals and a few of the 
mining centres, since it is not possible here to list 
all the mines. 

Gold ( 4 hahab [9.1.]) mines were found in western 
Arabia, Egypt, Africa and in some eastern Islamic 
lands. But the first major gold mining area was 
at Wadi aMAIIftfel, which is a right-bank tributary 
of the upper Nile. It lay in the Budja country, 
which was between Ethiopia and Nubia [see bedja]. 
The mines were in a desert area between the Nile 
and the Red Sea. The nearest towns were Aswan 
see al-USWAN) on the Nile and c Aytff)&b fa.v.J on 
the Red Sea. The second major gold mining area 
was called by al-Birunl the Maghrib Sudan. This 
is the area south of the Sahara in Senegal and on the 
Upper Niger in Mali. According to al-Idrlsi, Waitgara 
was the most important gold mining centre on the 
upper Niger. Salt, cloth and other commodities 
were exchanged for gold. 

Silver ifulde [?.d.] was either mined individually 
or in association with lead ores. The major silver 
mines were iu tlie eastern Islamic province'* Promi¬ 
nent among these were the mines of the Hindu 
Kflsh in the towns of Pandjhlr and DjariySna, both in 
the neighbourhood of Balklj. According to one report, 1 
there were about 10,000 miners working at PaajJjhir. 
Other important silver mines were in Spain, the 
Maghrib, Iran and Central Asia. 

Lead ( usrub , ra?a?) was obtained mostly from ! 
galena (lead sulphide), which was of very common oc- j 
currence. This lead ore is often associated with small 


quantities o l silver. Only two other lead ores have 
any importance as raw materials. One is cerussite 
(lead carbonate) and the other, which is of minor 
importance, is anglesite (lead sulphate). Lead ores, 
especially galena, were exploited in Spain, Sicily, 
the Maghrib, Egypt, Iran, Upper Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor. 

Copper (nuftds) ore deposits were exploited 
in various areas, including the important mines of 
Spain in the west, and several deposits in the east, 
such as those in Sidjist 5 n, Kirman, fcfarw, Farghana, 
Bukhara. 'Jus and Harat. The copper mines in 
Cyprus were always an important source. 

The word calamine or tutia (Arabic IHtiya) was 
used to denote the natural zinc ores (especially 
2inc carbonate), or the white zinc oxide which was 
obtained during the treatment of the ores. The major 
mines for tutia were in the province of Kirmfin in the 
cast. Tutia was available also in various mining 
areas iu Spain. 

Tin f raifas hal'i, kafdir) came from the Malaysian 
peninsula, which was ki;own as Kala, hence the 
name kalH for the metal. 

Iron and steel were in great demand in the Islamic 
empire. Hence iron ores were utilised whenever it 
was feasible. These ores were distributed in most 
Islamic lands. Five major iron mining areas were uti¬ 
lised in Spain. These included the mines near Toledo, 
and near Murcia, in the Maghrib, about ton iron 
mining areas were exploited in Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia. These included mines in l^jabal ai- 
Hadld iu the Atlas mountains, the Rif, Gawr al- 
Hadld in Algeria, and Ma^jdjanat al-Ma ( dan in 
Tunisia. Iron ores wete produced and exported 
from Sicily. Iron ore was mined in the Libyan desert 
j and in the l'ezzin. Egypt exploited those ores that 
were available, for example in Nubia and on the 
Red Sea coast. Syria was famous for its iron and 
steel metallurgy (Damascus steel), aud the iron 
ores were obtained in the south and in the mountain 
ranges between Damascus and Beirut. The Islamic 
countries oi the east (al-Mashrik) were bettor en- 
1 dowed with iron ores than Egypt, Syria and *Ir 3 if- 
The province of FSrs had at least four important 
iron mining centres. There were also iron mines 
; in KhurAsan. in Trnnsoxania, in Adharbaydjkn 
and in Armenia. 

Mercury (fPbaji) came chiefly from Spain. AI- 
I IdrlsI mentions the mine to the north of Cordoba, 
where more than one thousand men worked in the 
various stages of mining the ores and extracting 
the mercury. Another source was Fargi} 5 na in 
Transoxania. 

Salt (milh\ was produced in numerous localities. 
It was an essential commodity, aud production 
wa« undertaken in some areas on a very large scale 
for export purposes, for example in the Magjjrib, 
1 where the salt mines were on the desert edges in the 
I south. Salt was produced and carried by caravans 
south of the Sahara to be exchanged for gold. Thou¬ 
sands of men and camels were involved in these 
operations. Other important salt mines or production 
centres me in Khurlata. Arabia and Armenia. 

The alum ($fi/if>&J of Yemen was famous for its 
quality, but according to al-ldrisl, the major source 
was in Chad. It was exported to Egypt and to 
all the countries of North Africa. Egypt was also a 
major production centre for both alum and natron. 
Among the many other minerals that were known and 
utilised was asbestos from Bada khsh an. from which 
wicks and fire-resistant cloths were made. Coai was 
also known and used iu some areas such as Farghann 
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in Transoxania, where it waa mined and sold. It was 
used as a fuel for ovens [tandnir, sin*, tannur), 
and its ashes were utilised as a cleansing agent. 
Petroleum deposits were exploited on a large scale 
(see kafjJ. 

Precious stones of various kinds were mined. 
Arabic works on lapidary such as al-BIrunl's al- 
Dfamahir are celebrated and deserve detailed 
study. Rubies were mined in BadakJi^hAn, and they 
were brought from Sarandfb. Diamonds came from 
Hindustan and Sarandib, agate from Yemen, 
emeralds from Egypt, turquoise from NlshapOr, 
lapis limli from Egypt and onyx from Yemen. 
Corundum came from Nubia and Sarandib. Crystal 
was mined ia Arabia and Badakbsh&ri. Diving 
for pearls (fw 5 /a was a flourishing industry, 
and corals were obtained from the coasts of North 
Africa and Sicily. 

2. Mining technology. 

Although mining operations in Islamic civilisa* | 
tion were very extensive, yet like most aspocts of I 
Islamic technology no attempt has yet been made to 
study the technology of mining. This is another field 
that requires extensive research. There is therefore 
a noticeable gap in the history of mining in general, 
and whereas much information and archacological 
research has been published on ancient and Roman 
mining, research is completely mining for the period 
between the ist/7th and 9th/xsth centuries. Not 
only should this gap be filled, but there arc academic 
reasons for re-examining much of the material 
that has beeu published on ancient and Roman 
mining technology. 

It is possible to give here an outline of Islamic 
mining technology by looking into the brief accounts 
of the geographers and some of the lapidary books. 

In Europe it was not until A.D. 1556 that the 
first book on mining, that of Agricola, r.»ade its ap- | 
pearance. Before that time, only a few books on 
lapidary techniques, mainly translated from Arabic, 
were available. 

There was not just a single mining technology in 
Islamic lands. Methods differed from mineral to 
mineral, from country- to country, and from one 
method of ownership to another. In any one country 
could be iound a range of technologies, from the 
primitive to the highly developed. 

As with modem mining, there were two major 
types of operation—the underground and the open- 
cut. In brief words, al-Biruri says: “The >carch ! 
for la ( l (a kind of ruby) is of two types; one is to | 
dig the mine under the mountain, and the other is 1 
to search for it among the gravel and earth which 
result from the collapse of the mountains by earth- ! 
quakes or their erosion by floods" lal'Qiamdhir fi ; 
mntrifat al-djau’dhir, Hyderabad 1355/1936-7, 63). 

In underground mining, one method was to sink 1 
shafts vertically into the soil, and to drive horizon¬ 
tal passages when the veins were reached. In Syria, 
the shaft of the mines was called the bir, i.o. the 
well, and the horizontal tunnel the darb, i.e. the 1 
road. In the Lebanese mountains, a typical shaft . 
was only 6-7 metres deep, and the tunnels were "very | 
long". Al-Idrisi saw the mercury mines to the north 
of Cordoba in Spain, and he was told that the depth 
from ground level to the bottom of the mine was 250 
fathoms (kamu) ( Nuihut al-mu^itdk fi 'kkti/dh al-d/dk, 
section on al-Maghrib. Ar<l al-SQdftn, Egypt and al- 
Andalus, Leiden 1864, 214). Other mines of inter¬ 
mediate depth were reported. Thus in the silver . 
mines in the Maghrib, the depth was 20 cubits ! 


{dkird*). The technique of drilling vertical shafts 
and horizontal tunnels was a familiar operation 
in the Islamic countries if we remember the great 
tradition of constructing the underground Manat 
systems [?.?.], with the exacting technical experience 
which they require. 

More often, however, in underground mining 
miners preferred to dig horizontal adits into the 
slopes of a mountain and follow the veins, rather 
than to sink shafts. This method was easier and 
lew expensive for a miner who was working for him- 
ncU. It is noticeable that the reports of mines with 
vertical shafts usually apply to mines owned by 
the state. A vivid description of the silver mining 
activities in Pandlhir in eastern FQjurAsAn, where 
to.ooo men were employed in the mining industry, 
is given by Abu 'I-Fids*. He says: "The people of 
Pandjhlr made the mountain and the market-place 
like a sieve because of the many pits. They only 
follow veins leading to silver, and if they find a vein 
they dig continuously until they reach silver. A 
man may spend huge sums of money in digging, 
and he may find silver to such an extent that he 
and his descendants become rich, or his work may 
fail because he is overpowered by water or for other 
reasons. A man may pick a vein, and it is possible 
that another man picks the same vein in another 
position. Both start digging. The custom is that 
the miner who arrives first and intercepts the 
passage of the other miner wins the vein and its re¬ 
sults. Because of this competition, they execute a 
work that devils cannot achieve. When one arrives 
first, the expenses of the other are wasted. If they 
arrive together, they share the vein and then they 
continue digging as long as the lamps are burning. 
If the lamps arc extinguished and cannot be relit, 
they stop their progress because anyone who readies 
that position would die immediately. [In this busi¬ 
ness] you will see that a man starts his day owning 
one million, and by nightfall he owes nothing. Or 
he may start poor in the morning and by evening 
he becomes the owner of uncountable wealth {Takxvitn 
al-bulddn, ed. Reiuaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, 465). 

The main tool of the miner was the pickaxe 
[tninkdr, f&kur). It had a sharp end to peck the stone 
and a flat end to hammer or to drive wedges. There 
were also various hammers, chisels or wedges, 
crow-bars, hoes und shovels. 

Windless;* were used for hauling ores and materials 
out of the shafts. An efficient and simple form of 
windlass was used in the iron mines in Syria, and 
is still used in constructing the system in 

Iran, in drawing water, and in the building industry. 
Here an assistant sits on a bench on one side of the 
mouth of the shaft or well, pulling the horizontal 
bars of the windlass towards him with his hands and 
pushing the opposite ones away with his feet at 
the same time The ore is loaded into a small bucket 
about 50*35 cm. in diameter, which has two handles. 
The rope is attached to the bucket by hooks fastened 
at its end. More sophisticated capstans wore used 
for haulage also, when loads were heavier. 

Oil lamps were used for illumination. The lamps 
were useful for aligning the direction of the digging, 
and were also good indicators of the adequacy 
of fresh air supplies, as was the case in the silver 
mines of Pnndihlr. In Arabic technical literature, 
there are different designs of ingenious lamps. 
One such design, suitable for outdoor use and protec¬ 
ted against being extinguished by winds, was 
described by the Banh Mftsfi. 

Ventilation was animportant problem. In Tandihlr, 
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as we have seen, with thousands of small miners 
working for themselves in a frantic search for silver, 
capital investment was kept to a minimum, and no 
provision for ventilation was usually made. The 
miner simply abandoned the digging if the lamps 
slopped burning. In the more organised mining 
work, especially in the state mines, a means of venti¬ 
lation was always provided. This would be essential, 
particularly in tire very deep mercury mines which 
we mentioned. Special ventilation shafts were 
provided. When installing a drainage system, 
several shafts were needed for this purpose, and 
these also served as ventilation shafts. Special 
ventilation shafts have been found in Iran, and 
some of these go back to pre-Islamic times. The 
problem of ventilating wells and mining shafts at¬ 
tracted the attention of Muslim engineers. They 
designed special ventilating machines. The Band 
Musa describe a design for "a machine for use in 
wells which kill those who descend in them. If a 
man uses this machine in any well, it will neither 
kill nor harm him. This machine is suitable for wells 
that kill and for dangerous pits. If a man has this 
machine, which we shall describe, with him, he can 
descend in any well immediately without fearing 
it and it will not harm him” (Kitdb al-Hiyat, Arabic 
te.x cd. A.Y. al-Hassan, Aleppo 1981. 374. Eng. 
tr. D. R. Hill, Dordrecht r 970 , 240). 

The other important problem in mining was 
drainage of the mines. Here also, small miners of 
silver could not afford to solve the problem, as we 
have seen in Pandjhir. On the other hand, in the 
state silver mines in Zakandar in the Maghrib, drain¬ 
age was carried out properly, asal-KazwInl reports: 
"Here are the silver mines. Anyone who wishes can 
undertake processing them. There are underground 
mines in whicli many people arc always working. 
When they descend 20 dhirdH, water appears. 
The sultan installs water-wheels and water is raided 
until the mud appear?. Workers bring this mud 
up to the surface of the ground and wash it. He docs 
this in order to take the fifth ... Water is raised 
in three stages, since it is 20 &iraH from the ground 
level to the surface of the water. He installs a wheel 
down in the mine on the water surface. Water is 
lifted and it is discharged into a large tank. Another 
wheel is installed on this tank. It lifts the water 
and pours it into another tank. On this tank a third * 
wheel is installed. It lifts the water and discharges 
it on to the surface of the ground to irrigate the farms . 
and gardeus. This operation cannot be undertaken 1 
except by a very rich person possessing thousands. 
Ho sit* at the mouth of the mine and employs 
artisans and workers, who bring out the mud and 
wash it in front of him. When the work is done, . 
the fifth of the sultan is put aside and the rest is 
given to him. It may come to be smaller than his ‘ 
expenditure, and it may be [more]. This depends 
on the man's efforts" (ZakariyyA al-l\azwlnf, A fair 
al-bildd, Beirut 1960*1, 199-200). 

The technique of water raising by water-wheels 
was highly developed in Islamic civilisation, and it 1 
flourished in North Africa and Spain. The above pa%- ' 
sage by al-Razwfnl is important, and should prompt 1 
a reconsideration of archaeological findings, since | 
it is quite certain that other mines in Spam and | 
North Africa were being drained in a similar manner. 
The Muslims carried out extensive mining operations 
in central and southern Spain in the areas of Cordoba, 
Alm&den, Ovejo, Huelva. Murcia, Ilbira and else¬ 
where. Water-raising devices of various types were 
used. These included the compart men ted wheel, 


the chain-of-pots wheel, the Archimedean screw, 
the rag-and-chain pump and the piston pump. 
Archaeologists have found a screw pump in a mine 
near Cordoba with an oak screw and a barrel of 
>heet lead, but R. J. Forbes has expressed doubts 
.is to whether this pump was really of Roman date 
(Studies in ancient technology, vii, Leiden 1966, 219). 

We come now to a discussion of the dressing of 
ores. This includes the crushing, sifting and washing 
of ores. Such operations were usually conducted at 
the mines’ sites before the transport of the ores to 
the metallurgical centres. The ores were pounded or 
reduced in size, and in the case of gold ores they 
were crushed or milled to a finer degree. The milling 
operation was more important with the reef gold 
which occurs in quartz veins. Milling or crushing 
of these ores was done either by querns or by water 
driven trip-hammers. Al-Birunt in his Qfamlkir, 
*33 4» discusses this operation: "Gold may be united 
with stone as if it is cast with it, so that it needs 
pounding. Rotary mills ( fatedhin) can pulverise it, 
but pounding it by mashddjin is more correct and 
is a much more refined treatment. It is even said 
that this pounding makes it more red, which if it 
is true is rather strange and surprising. The ma$)riuiiin 
are stones fitted to axles which are installed on 
running water for pounding, as is the case in the 
pounding of flax for paper in Samarkand *. This is 
an important text since it indicates that water 
driven trip-hammers (masfuid^tn) were already 
established for crushing ores before the 4th/ioth 
century. 

3. Pearls and underwater resources. 

The exploitation of corals and pearls involved 
very extensive activity. Pearls of the Gulf area 
were highly valued; the Chinese considered them to 
be the best pearls. The operations were organised by 
entrepreneurs. One of these would hire divers for 
two months and pay them regularly; such enter¬ 
prises were often highly profitable. However, we 
read detailed descriptions ol the great dangers which 
faced the divers. 

AI-BfrOnl gives in his Qiamdhir again (149*50) a 
detailed description of a diving operation, including 
a description of a new diving gear: "I was told 
by a mail from Baghd&tl that divers had invented in 
these days a method for diving by which the difficul¬ 
ty of holding the breath is eliminated. This enables 
them to frequent the sea from rooming to afternoon, 
as much as they wish and as much as the employer 
favours them. It is a leather gear which they fit 
down their chests and they tic it at the [edges?] very 
securely and then they dive. They breathe in it 
from the air inside it. This necessitates a very heavy 
weight to keep down the diver with this air. A more 
suitable arrangement would be to attach to the 
upper end of this gear opposite the forehead a leather 
tiilx- similar lo a sleeve sealed at its seams by wax 
and bitumen, and its length will be equal to the 
depth of diving. The upper end of the tube will be 
fitted to a large dish at a hole in its bottom. To 
this dish are attached one or more inflated bags 
to keep it floating. The breath of the diver will 
flow in and out through the tube as long as he desires 
to stay in water, even for days". 

An ingenious dredging machine was designed by 
the Biiiiu Musa in their Hook of ingenious deitces. 
They say: *'\Ve wish to explain how to make a 
machine by which a person can bring out jewels 
from the sea if he lowers it, and by which lie can 
extract things which fall into wells or are submerged 
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in the rivers and seas". This worked on exactly 
the same principle as the modem clamshell grab 
(Ktidb al-fjiyal, text 376, Eng. tr. 342). 

4 . Son-Jtrrous metallurgy. 

Much information about metallurgy can be gamed 
from the alchemical and chemical treatises. There 
was a close relationship between the work of the 
metallurgist and the chemist, and the Arabic sources 
reflect the experience gained in the laboratory and in 
the metallurgical furnace. 

Gold. Speaking about native gold which is 
collected from gold mines, al-Biruni says that it is 
usually not free from impurities and therefore this 
gold can be refined by smelting only, or by other 
methods. He gives details of the amalgamation 
method that was used in the mines on a commercial 
scale: "After pounding the gold ore or milling it, 
it is washed out of its stones, and the gold and 
mercury arc combined and then squeezed in a piece 
of leather until mercury exudes from the pores 
of the leather The rest of the mercury is drived off 
by fire" iDiatnakir. 234). 

He further describes (236) how gold is mined 
from the deep waters of the Sind river: "At its sources 
there are places in which they dig small pits under 
the water, which flows over them. They fill the 
pits with mercury and leave it for a while. Then they 
come back after the mercury has become gold: This 
is because at its start the water is rapid and it 
carries with it particles of sand and gold like mos¬ 
quitoes' wings in thinness and fineuess. Water 
carries these particles over the surface of the mercury 
which picks up the gold, leaving the sand to pass 
away". 

The cupellation process was used extensively both 
on the laboratory and the industrial scales. The gold 
is alloyed with lead in a special crucible and it is 
then oxidised by means of a strong current of air 
blown on to the surface of the molten metal. The base 
metals such as copper are drossed, while the gold and 
silver remain as a button of silver-gold alloy. The 
separation of the gold from the silver was done by 
what is known as the salt and sulphur process. The 
liquation process was also used in combination with 
the cupellation process. What is new in these proces¬ 
ses—and this was on Islamic innovation—is the 
use of nitric acid in the separation of gold from 
silver. DjSbir b. HayySo described this pro¬ 
cess, and it was also mentioned by other Inter writers. 
Gold was tested by various methods. These included 
the touchstone (oJ-mihoAA). measuring the specific 
gravities, and noting the speed of solidification of 
gold after it had been removed from the furnace. 

Silver and lead. Unlike gold, native stiver was 
not found in alluvial deposits or in the sands and 
gravels of rivers, but was to be sought in mountainous 
regions in embedded veins. In general, however, 
native silver was not abundant, and the main source 
was from galena (lead sulphide), which was usually 
associated with small amounts of silver. The first 
step would be to obtain the lead itself (which usually 
contains silver) from the earth and stones (i.e. the 
galena). This was done first by roasting, followed 
by smelting. The resulting lead could then be treated 
to extract silver. In Arabic literature, we find the 
results of some experiments indicating the amount 
of silver which could be recovered from an ingot 
of lead. This was usually in dirham s in one mafia 
(one silver masla »- 50 rof/s). There were smelters 
(sakbakun) specialising in gaining silver from lead 
Ingots. 


Sometimes silver was associated with gold in 
what is called electrum. Here also, as we have seen, 
methods were adopted to separate these two precious 
metal*. Silver was also obtained from its ores, or 
from lead or copper ores. 

These different sources of silver necessitated 
the application of various techniques which were 
mastered by Islamic smelters and chemists, such as 
roasting, smelting, oxidation, liquation, leaching, 
cupellation and amalgamation. Details cannot be 
;,'»ven here, but these methods fascinated the al¬ 
chemists and were largely responsible, in our opinion, 
for the vast alchemical literature that resulted from 
the alchemists’ experiments with stones [ahdi&r) 
nnd metals [u&jsdd). 

Tin, zinc, antimony and arsenic. Tin was 
one of the seven malleable metals or bodies. It 
was brought mainly to the classical Islamic countries 
from the Malaysian peninsula and, to some extent, 
from Spain and the West. 

Zinc was not known as a distinct metal by the 
variy Islamic metallurgists and chemists. It u'as first 
j knowu, and used extensively, through tutia (zinc 
oxide) which was one of the stones (o^dfdr). Later, a* 
we shall see, zinc (ruk al-tuliya) was known as a 
distinct metal. Tutia is usually the pure zinc oxide 
which is obtained from natural zinc carbonate. 
Various authors described the method of producing 
the pure product from the natural one. The ore is 
placed in furnaces which contain long ceramir rods. 
Upon heating the ores, the smoke of tutia ascends 
and adheres in films to the ceramic rods. AI-Mukad- 
dasl, 470, saw the "curious tall furnaces in the 
mountain villages" in Kirman. They later also 
attracted the attention of Marco Polo when he 
visited the same area. Before the roth/r6th century, 
rub al-tuliva (rinc) as a metal was known and was 
used with copper to form brass. It replaced Martini 
as the seventh metal. Abu *I-Fa<Jl in the A’in-i Akbari 
gives several compositions employing ruh al-tuliya 
(E. Wiedemann, Aujs&lse :ur Arabisckcn 
seltafts-Geschichte, i, Hildeshcim 1970, 706). 

Antimony was obtained from antimony sulphide 
(SbjS,) and was one of the constituents of copper al¬ 
loys. Arabic chemical books described this process. 

Arsenic was unimportant as a metal. But we read 
a description o( the "preparation of the mercury of 
arsenic sulphide". This was a preparation of metallic 
arsenic from Us sulphides. We may note that these 
metals which were not among the original seven were 
given such names as riifi al-tuliya or "mercury of ar¬ 
senic sulphide". The same remark applies to mineral 
acids, which were not classified originally, and hence 
were attributed to their salts. 

Copper and its alloys. Copper was usually 
obtained from the sulphide ores. It seldom occurred 
os oxides or carbonates. These latter ores required 
only the simple treatment of heating with charcoal, 
while the sulphides (w# 5 f) required roasting, 
smelting with fluxes and partial oxidation. An 
interesting discovery took place in Spain. The sul¬ 
phide ores, on exposure to air in the presence of 
water, are oxidated to soluble sulphates. “The 
Moors then found that if water containing copper 
sulphate is allowed to rim over iron, pure copper 
is deposited and the iron dissolved. As iron was 
cheap and abundant in Spain, this discovery yielded 
an efficient method of recovering copper from sul¬ 
phide ore, and direct mining of copper ore became 
less necessary" (Singer el alii, A history of technology, 

it, Oxford 1979. **)• 

Bronze (fa/r, is/Mriiy) is an alloy of copper and 
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tin. It was much used for plain kitchen wares and 
implements, and was the alloy upon which copper¬ 
smiths based most of their work. 

Brass (sAaioA, birindj) is an alloy of copper and 
zinc. Zinc with copper forms an alloy which is 
stronger, harder and less malleable than pure copper. 
Various kinds of brasses are obtained by varying the 
zinc content. A ao% brass simulates the colour of 
gold. When zinc was not known as a metal, copper 
was heated in a mixture of powdered zinc ore and 
charcoal. A proportion of the zinc formed m the 
vicinity of the copper was diffused into it by cemen¬ 
tation. Later we read in the AHn-i Akburi about 
three qualities of brass with increasing amount of 
zinc content; one is ductile in the cold state, the 
second is ductile when it is heated, and the third is not 
ductile but can be cast (Wiedemann. Aufsdtze, i, 

706-7). 

A cheaper quality of alloy was called by al-BIrunl 
bitruy and by some authors ruy. This was a kind of 
bronze alloyed from copper and lead. It was also 
ihabtih mufrngh, and was used for hardware. 

gharpini was a metal (or alloy) which was listed 
as one of the seven metals of early Islamic alchemy. 

It was attributed to China. All Muslim writers said 
that it was not available and was extinct. A time 
came when it was replaced by zinc in the list of the 
seven metals. Some historians now think that 
kharpuri was zinc. Others believe that it was a cupro¬ 
nickel alloy. Talifal'i was another alloy (or metal) 
of uncertain composition. This uncertainty existed I 
since al-BIruiiTs days, but the general opinion is ' 
that it was a kind of copper alloy. 

5. Iron and sUel. 


The importance of iron (fuidid) in Islamic civi¬ 
lisation is exemplified in SQrat al-lladlrt, LV 1 J, 25: 
"God sent iron down to earth, wherein is mighty 
power and many uses for mankind". Indeed, iron 
was considered as essential as food and clothing 
and it was always a source of power fcven after the 
sword had ceased to be a major military weapon, 
the manufacturing of iron and steel in our days 
is a basis for industrial civilisation and hence for 
economic and military power. 

We have seen that iron mines in the Islamic empire 
were spread from Spain in the west to Transoxania 
in the cast and there were famous steel produc¬ 
tion centres like Har 3 t, Bukhara, Damascus, Yemen 
and Toledo. Iron and steel technology in the Islamic 
lands has had a long and flourishing history, asso¬ 
ciated with the sword until recent times, and the 
excellence of steel for these swords was represented 
by Damascus steel. As is the case with other major 
issues in the history of technology, the history 
of iron and steel, and the history of Damascus steel 
in particular, have been a source of controversy. 
Islamic iron technology was ignored and the impor¬ 
tant sources were not taken into consideration. 
At one extreme, some writers have alleged that 
Damascus steel was alien to Damascus and to 
Islamic lands. 

In this vast subject, we can only give extracts 
from some of the major Arabic sources, the best 
authorities on this subject known until now beiug 
al-Kiudl and al-BIr&nl, both of whom had critical 
minds that rejected legends and subjected scientific 
knowledge to actual observation and testing. The 
second main group of sources is the alchemical 
and chemical treatises of Djflbir, al-Razl, al-Djildaki 
and others. The third group is the military treatises 
which discussed the manufacture of steel for swords, 
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its heat treatment and the care for its firind', but 
there are numerous other sources of information, 
all of which deserve attention. 

Types of Iron and steel. From studying some of 
these sources, we conclude that the following main 
kinds of iron and steel were utilised in Islamic 
metallurgical centres: (r) Wrought iron [narmdknt ): 
(2) Cast iron [dup); (3) Meteoric steel (^abtlrktSn); 
and (4) Manufactured steel (f&l&dh). 

Wrought iron (narmdhin) is soft and it is the 
"female”. It could not be heat treated, but could 
be used where strength was not important, and it 
was used as a raw material for manufacturing 
steel (fuUUh\. 

Cast iron [dup). It is very important to know 
that cast iron was produced, since this was not 
realised by historians of technology aud wu totally 
ignored. al-BIrfinl says in his Ujamdhir that dii 
is the water of iron and that it is the liquid which 
flows during the melting and the extraction of 
metal from iron stones. AI-RSzI defined al-diip as 
water of iron. In a commentary by al-])ji]da)d on 
the Kitdb al liadid by Djablr, we read the following 
description of the production of cast iron: "Chapter. 
Learn, brother, that it is your comrades who found 
[yaskubun) iron in foundries (especially] made 
for that purpose after they have extracted it (i.e. 
the ore) from its mine as yellow earth intermingled 
with barely visible veins of iron. They place it in 
founding furnaces designed for smelting it. They in¬ 
stall powerful bellows on all sides of them after 
having kneaded (yaluUtin) a little oil and alkali 
into the ore. Then fire is applied to it (i.e. the 
ore) together with cinders and wood. They blow upon 
it until ft is molten, and its entire substance (rf/is- 
ntuku uHi-itjasndiiliu) is rid of that earth. Next, they 
cause it to drop through holes like [those of] strai¬ 
ners, [made in] the furnaces so that the molten iron 
is separated and is made into bars from that earth. 
Then they transport it to far lands and countries. 
People use it for making utilitarian things of which 
they have need" (ms. 4121, Chester Beatty Library, 
fols. ia*;b). 

The properties of this cast iron can be summarised 
from al-BtrOnt's Qiamdhir as follows: (t) It is quick 
to flow like water when smelting iron ores; (2) It 
is hard and whitish-silvery in colour. Its powder had 
sometimes a pinkish reflection; (3) It cannot be 
(urged to make swords: (4) It does not resist blows. 
Its shatters into pieces: “breakage and brittleness 
arc characteristic of it"; and (5) It is mixed with 
wrought iron in crucibles for making steel. Dip was 
sold as a raw material in the 9th/15th century. We 
learn that there were at least two commercial brands, 
one from ‘Irak, the other from Istakhi. 

Meteor steel (pkaburknn) is often mentioned in 
early Arabic literature, with the comment that this 
was a rare material. 

Manufactured steel [fulidh). Filddh was usually 
manufactured in the molten state. It was made, 
in some cases, from wrought iron bars by cementa¬ 
tion. The iron bars were packet! with charcoal and 
heated until they absorbed enough carbon. In the 
molten state, steel was made in Islamic lands by 
the following methods: (1) By decarbonisation of 
cast iron: (2) By carbonisation of wrought iron; 
and (3) By the fusion of a mixture of wrought iron 
and cast iron; here we obtain two qualities of steel, 
depending upon the degree of fusion. 

We have given above a text from al-I>jUdak! com¬ 
menting on Djubir describing the production of cast 
iron. Let 11* now give the rest of the text to see 
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how the rods of cast iron are utilised to produce 
steel by carbonisation: "As for the steel workers, 
they take the iron bars and put them into the found¬ 
ing-ovens (masdbik) which they have, suited to their 
objectives, in the steel works. They install firing 
equipment (ahxrdr) in them fi.e. the ovens) and blow 
fire upon it (i.e. the iron) for a long while until 
it becomes like gurgling water. They nourish it with 
glass, oil and alkali until light appears from it 
in the fire and it is purified of much of its black¬ 
ness by intensive founding, night and day. They keep 
watching while it whirls for indications until they 
are sure of its suitability, and its lamps emit light. 
Thereupon, they pour it out through channels 
so that it comes out like running water. Then they 
allow it to solidify in the shape of bars or in holes 
made of clay fashioned like largely crucibles. They 
take out of them refined steel in the shape of ostrich 
eggs, and they make swords from it, and helmets, 
lanceheads, and all tools’*. This refining of iron 
from its blackness is a decarbonisation process; 
already, the Lisin al- e Arab states that steel (f&laJh) 
is refined iron. 

The other method of producing molten steel in 
crucibles by carbonising wrought iron is described 
by the following text from al-BlrQnl in his Ufami- 
hir. 256: 

"Mazyid h. C A 1 I, the Damascene blacksmith, 
[wrote] a book describing swords, specifications 
for which were included in al*Kindi s treatise He 
commenced by dealing with the steel composition 
and the construction of the furnace (Mr) as well 
as with construction and design of crucibles, the 
description of [the varieties] of clay, and how to 
distinguish between them. Then he instructed that 
in each crucible five rafls of horseshoes should be 
placed, and thoir nails, which arc made of narmahan 
(Pers. "soft iron"), as well as a weight of ten dirham s 
each of rusukhtadj, golden marcasitc stone, and 
brittle magnesia. The crucibles are plastered with 
clay and placed inside the furnace (Awr). They arc 
filled with charcoal and they fi.e. the crucibles) 
are blown upon with riimi bellows, each having 
two operators, until it (i.e. the iron) melts and whirls. 
Bundles are added containing ihltladj (myrobalait), 
pomegranate rinds, salt [used in] dough and oyster 
shells (asddf al-lu'lu*, lit. “pearl shells'*), in equal 
portions, and crushed, each bundle weighing forty 
dirhams. One [bundle] is thrown into each crucible; 
then it (i.e. the crucible) is blown upon violently 
for an hour. Next, they (i.e. the crucibles) are left 
to cool and the eggs are taken from the crucibles”. 

The third method of producing molten steel in 
crucibles from a mixture of cast iron and wrought 
iron was also described by al-Blrunl. This was the 
method of producing cast steel in Harat. Two quali¬ 
ties of steel can be obtained. One is obtained if 
the components are "melted equally so that they 
become united in the mixing operation and no 
component can be differentiated or seen independent¬ 
ly". Al-Biruni says that “such steel is suitable for 
files and similar tools”. A second quality of steel is 
obtained if the degree of melting of wrought Iron and 
cast iron is different for each substance "and thus 
the intermixture between both components Is not 
complete, and their parts are shifted and thus each 
of their two colours can be seen by the naked eye and 
it is called firind". 

Some of the above important texts were confirmed 
by observers and travellers who described the making 
of crucible steel in Bujdiara in the last century. 
In 1820 Aitossoff, a Russian expert, was in Bukhara 


and found that crucible steel was made by carbu¬ 
rising wrought iron with charcoal and other organic 
matter. Later Massalski, another expert who was 
.dso in Bukhara, wrote in 1841 that Damascus steel 
was made there from a mixture of wrought iron and 
cast iron, as al-BIrQnl had reported 900 years earlier 
from Har 3 t. Observers thought that these reports 
were conflicting, but it is now clear that there is no 
contradiction: steel was made from different mate¬ 
rials, and the quality obtained varied with these 
materials and with other manufacturing conditions 
(P. Annossoff, in Annuaire du Journal dts Mines de 
Russe, 1841, 192-236; Massalski, in ibid., 297-308). 

The Damascus sword and the firind. 
C. S. Smith noted that "In comparison with the 
relative neglect of structure by the F.uropean metal¬ 
lurgist, the enjoyment and utilisation of it in the 
Orient is impressive. In tho Orient, etching to dis¬ 
play patterns depending on composition difference 
was in use contemporaneously with the European 
pat tern- welded blade, and was thereafter continually 
developed to a high artistic level" [A history of 
metallography, Chicago 1965. * 4 ). The best achieve¬ 
ment in this direction is the Damascus sword, which 
were made in all the Islamic centres and in India. 
Because of its excellence, its name was given later 
to all swords with a pattern. Islamic lands exported 
and imported steel and swords. They imported from 
India and they exported to it. Al-B!rOnl mentions 
that steel eggs wore cast in HarAt and then sent to 
India. Al-IdrisI says that iron was exported from 
the Maghrib to India. In general, we may say that 
Islamic lands and India formed one area of Damascus 
steel culture. 

Patterned swords (with a firind or Oanhar) were 
in use before Islam. Imru’ al-l<ays (d. ca. 540 A.D.) 
describes the firind of the sword as resembling the 
tracks of ants. Another poet, Aws b. Iladjar, a con¬ 
temporary of his, describes the blade of the sword 
as if it has a water whose wavy streaks arc like a 
pond over whose surface the wind is gliding. In fact, 
in Arabic poetry the beauty of the sword with the 
firiiul was always n source of inspiration. Damascus 
!»teel was thus a speciality of the Islamic world and 
India for rnauy centuries; as Smith notes, "The geo¬ 
graphical distribution of these swords seems to have 
been practically coextensive with the Islamic faith, 
and they continued to be made well into the nine¬ 
teenth century** (op. cit., 14). 

In Europe, steel was produced by hearth-carboni¬ 
sation of wrought iron rods. To imitate the firind 
or pattern of the Damascus sword, they resorted to 
placing together strips of iron and steel and welding 
tlusc together; but these imitations never matched 
the qualities of the true Damascus steel. 

Cast iron was first produced in Europe in the 
15th century A.D. and crucible steel in the 18th 
one. Hut u steel comparable in quality to Damascus 
'tecl was still required. For more than 150 years, a 
large number of metallurgists in European countries 
curried out extensive research «» Damascus steel, 
including eminent scientists like Faraday. Smith, 
in a chapter “European uttempts to duplicate 
Damascus steel”, says that these attempts failed 
10 reproduce true Damascus steel; what happened 
later was that the "interest in the duplication 
of the blade declined as European steelmakers 
developed their own techniques and the intro¬ 
duction ot Bessemer and Siemens processes gave 
homogeneous steel more adaptable to large-scale 

production". 

There were, however, some advantages behind 
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this research, in that we came uearer to an under- . 
standing of the structure of Damascus steel. Accord¬ 
ing to Smith, "Damascus blades are made of a very ' 
high carbon steel (about 1.3-20%) and owe theii \ 
beauty aud their cutting qualities alike to the 1 
inherent structure of the cakes of steel from which | 
they were forged”. "The light portion contain' 
numerous particles of iron carbide (ccmcntite), I 
while the dark areas are steel of normal carbon 
content (approximately eutectoid). The structure, 
of course, is clearly visible only after etching, which 
was done with a solution of some mineral sulphate", 

It is amazing how close is this modern interpretation 
of the fitind to that of al-BIrunl. 

Welded "Damascus" gun barrels and 
swords. Another beautiful technique which flour¬ 
ished in later centuries in Islamic lands and India 
was the welding technique for gun barrels and 
swords, which was quite different from that 0/ 
cast Damascus steel, but which was also called 
"Damascus". According to Smith, "the technique 
seems to have originated in the Near Hast in the 
sixteenth century, and such guns were a famous • 
product of the Kashmir smiths in the early nine- 1 
teenth century" [op.cit., 30). Tire manufacture ol | 
barrels of this type in Europe started in the 18th 
century, and during the 18th and 19th centuries 1 
great efforts were exerted in Europe to use this | 
technique for both gun barrels anrl blades. 

In 1798 Nicholson made a Damascus-textured 
metal by compressing fillings of steel and wrought 
iron in a die, restriking the compact at a welding 
heat and forging it into a plate; Smith says that this 
is an Interesting anticipation of modem power 
metallurgy. But according to ai-Biruni, a somewhat 
similar procedure was practised in the fth/xoth or 
5th/nth century: "I was told by somebody who 1 
was In the land ol Sind that he sat by a smith who | 
was making swords. He looked into them and iound 1 
that their material was wrought iron ( narmdktn ), I 
ou which he was sprinkling a finely pulverised drop I 
(daied*) whose colour gave a reddish shade. He I 
sprinkles and welds by driving the powder deep, ' 
then he takes it out and elongates it by forging . 
and he sprinkles again and repeats the work several 
times. He said: Then 1 asked him what that was. 1 
He glanced at me derisively. Then I looked carefully 
into it aud realised that it was cast iron (iwj) which 
he mixes with wrought iron (narmahm) by forging 
to elongate and hammering (to drive in] to obtain 
a steel similar to that of the eggs that are obtained 
in Harit by melting". 

6. Furnaces, crucible and other equipment. 

We can learn much about Islamic metallurgical 1 
equipment from a study of the alchemical equipment. 
The istinxdl operation is mainly the smelting of ores 
to obtain metals. There was, according to al-Rfi2l, 
"equipment for melting metals [afas&d) and stones” 
and there was "equipment for the further processing 
of these metals". Iron melting was given special at¬ 
tention in the alchemical apparatus. We can safely 
assume that the alchemical equipment was the pilot- 
plant size of the actual metallurgical equipment. 
Sometimes the details in construction were identical, 
as we shall presently see. Iron production from ores 
was achieved by blast furnaces. Further research 
will reveal how the design of these furnaces bad 
developed in Islamic lands. We know that cast 
iron was produced before the 4th/ioth century. 
Al-Diildakl (see above) gave a description of the 
melting process; historians reported experiments 
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on the casting of largo field cannon from cast iron 
at the turn of the ioth/i6th century in Egypt; 
and at the end of the I2th/r8th century, a typical 
blast furnace in the Lebanese mountains was 16 
spans (3.84 metres) high by 7 spans (1.68 metres) 
wide and was constructed from masonry. Twenty 
men worked on the site. Layers of fresh wood and 
iron ore were stacked in the furnace; two horizontal 
bellows gave the necessary blast of air, each being 
operated by one man. The air from the bellows was 
combined in one outlet, and iron that accumulated 
at the bottom was taken out in small amounts. 
This iron was decarbonished in several hearth 
furnaces and forges on the same site in order to 
produce wrought iron for making useful articles. 
About 450 kg. a day were produced from this furnace; 
similar furnaces were in use in the Maghrib. 

Crucible steel was melted in small crucibles. The 
text by al-BIrOn! which was cited above on the 
making of crucible steel by a smith in Damascus 
shows that several crucibles were put in the furnace. 
Several bellows were used, each operated by two men. 
Such an installation was still used in 1840 in Buhh 5 r<i 
to make Damascus steel, and was of the same design 
as that described by .Qiftbir ten centuries earlier. 

Bibliography : (in addition to works cited in 
the text): A. Y. Al-Hassan. Mining and metallurgy, 
in idem and D. R. Hill, Islamic technology, in 
press; Al-Hassan, Iron and steel technology in 
medieval A tabic sources, in Journal for the History 
of Arabic Science, ii/i (1978), 3 ** 43 - 

(A. Y. al-Hassan and D. R. Hill) 

3. Mineral exploitation in the Ottoman empire 
Our treatment of the subject of mining and 
metallurgy in the Ottoman Empire is based on 
the assumption that both in terms of the laws en¬ 
forced and the organisational principles applied, and 
even the types of minerals exploited, Ottoman 
mining can be clearly divided into two distinct 
periods. The first period spans all of Ottoman 
history up until the mid-i9th century, while the 
second is concentrated in the last few decades of 
the existence of the Ottoman state as the mining 
industry developed under the impact of foreign 
investment. Because of the wide scope of the subject 
both from the standpoint of periodisation and the 
profusion of ancillary topics involved, the focus 
is limited to those time periods whose first-hand 
archival documentation we have studied most 
closely (i.e. the 9th-xxth/x6th-x8th centuries) and 
those subjects which have been least fully studied 
in tho published literature. For the principal publi¬ 
cations in the important fields of Ottoman mining 
law, and Islamic and Ottoman metallurgy, sec Bibl., 
sections II- 111 , and for developments in Ottoman 
mining during the 19th century section V. 

In what follows, mining law and administration 
are first discussed under the following headings: 
A. Administrative modes, and B. Organisation of 
labour, and then there is a description of the principal 
mineral types and their geographical distribution. 
In this second section, the principal subdivisions 
are as follows: (A) Classification of mineral types 
and (B) Marketing aud distribution: 

All. Bullion and other smelted ores, i.e. 1. Gold; 2. 
Silver; 3. Copper; 4. Iron; 5. Steel (including some 
data on prices of the principal metals). 

A/II. Crystaline formations and other minerals mined 
from pits in their solid stale, or extracted through 
a process of distillation from their liquid state, i.e. 
1. Alum; 2. Sulphur and Saltpetre; 3. Salt [see milh! 
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Finally there is a short summary of major develop¬ 
ments in Ottoman mining in the post- 7 a«rfwnJ; 
[q.v.] period, and brief discussion of mining tech¬ 
nology in both the classical and the modern periods. 

Introductory remarks, on the economic importance 
of the mines and uses of metals in the Ottoman Empire. 

Possession of and control of the sources of mineral 
wealth was of critical importance to the state. 
The Ottoman interest in the conquest of Serbia 
from the early 8th/i4th century arose in part from a 
desire to secure the rich silver production of the 
Balkan mines, thus providing a vital financial basis 
for further expansion. In a very real sense, the mines 
were the ultimate source of prosperity for the emerg¬ 
ing Ottoman state and an assured supply of metals 
of military importance such as lead, iron and tin 
was essential to state security. Because of the critical 
importance of their uninterrupted production, 
mineral resources were carefully protected and closely 
regulated by the Ottoman government (see section 
below on market organisation, distribution and | 
supply). 

One of the principal uses for precious metals 
was to supply the imperial mints located throughout 
the empire, usually in the vicinity of the mines. 
While during the reign of Siileymdn I (926-74/1520- 
66) the treasury enjoyed an abundant surplus, re¬ 
quiring even the opening of a treasury annex at the 
Ycdi Rule fortress in Istanbul, in the xith/x 7 th 
century production levels lagged far behind money in 
circulation. Information from the state treasury 
budgets from the time of Murad IV (1032- 49 f * 623 - 39 ) 
indicates that while the mines produced silver for 
striking some 1O0 million ah pcs, deficit spending 
at the level of 200 million ak^es a year and more 
was common (see the Kepeci budgets listed in the 
RibL). In order to balance the budget, recourse was 
commonly made to the practice of debasing the cur¬ 
rency. The following list shows the steady drop in 
the silver content of the a^e over the 150-year 
period 1490-1640: 

Date no. ol ahie s struck from 

loo dirham s raw silver 

half-century leading 

up to 1566 • 420 

1566-1584 430 

1584*1600 8oo 

r6oo-i6rr 950 

1611-1640 1,000 

Source: Barkan (1970), 571 - 7 . 

• For an idea of the relative stability of the able 's 

silver content before the x6th century, comparc 

the table in Inalcik (195O, 678- 

Despite these measures, the surpluses stored in the 
Sultan's inner treasury {Mptint-yi enderUn) period¬ 
ically became depleted to dangerously low levels. 
According to the report of the Venetian bailo Cou- 
tarini, after the large outlays tor the Ottoman re¬ 
capture of Bagfadid in 1048/1638, the inner treasury 
reserve sank to only 15 million gold pieces (Barozzi 
and Berchet, Relationi, i/x, 363). No new sources of 
silver were either discovered or exploited, and by 
the 19th century state bankruptcies became an al¬ 
most chronic problem, leading in the end to the 
establishment of a foreign-controlled public debt 
commission (sec duvCn-i c umOmivve). Parts of 
the silver-producing areas of Serbia had been ceded 
to Austria as early as the treaty ol Passarowitz 
in 1130/1718, and from that date the Ottoman 


mineral resource base in the Rumelian provinces 
continued to shrink. 

According to Islamic law, minerals and hidden 
treasures made up a special category, rikdt, whose 
product was made subject to the payment of a 
one-Iifth tax, the so-called £Auw;-* sherH (tfalebl, 
i, 150-1). Building on these principles laid down in 
the canonical law, the Ottomans introduced some 
refinements and customary practices in their own 
administrative law as it applied to mines, taking into 
account new conditions and changes as they occurred 
over the course of time. The reign of Bayczld II 
(886-918/1481-13x2) was perhaps the most important 
period for the standardisation and codification of 
Ottoman mining law. Since there already exists a 
rich literature on this subject (see tiibl., section II), 
there is no need to enter into the details here ex¬ 
cept to emphasise the fact that Ottoman practice 
incorporated applied knowledge from previously 
existing Saxon mining law. The extent ol their 
indebtness to their predecessors in this field is 
| indicated by the use in the Ottoman bdnun-ndmes 
of Saxon and Slavic loan words for many technical 
terms and specialised skilled professions. 

Administrative modes: the factors determining 
Ottoman mining activity through the ages. 

There were three principal ways in which mining 
activity was organised in the Ottoman Empire 
and the choice as to which mode was to be employed 
was determined to a large degree according to the 
source of the capital invested to bring a mine into 
active production. The expenses for equipment, fuel 
to operate the forges and the wages of the mine 
workers were considerable, and since such large 
investments were beyond the means of the average 
individual, most large-scale mining operations 
tended to be undertaken either directly by the govern¬ 
ment itself or by means of investment partnerships. 
The three commonly used administrative modes 
were- (i) etndneten, direct administration of mines 
or mining districts through state-appointed super¬ 
intendents; (2) iltizdmen, farming out of mining 
revenues to investors on a short-term contract basis 
(the usual term for these contracts in the mining 
context was six years); and (3) ikdle, long-term 
concessionary leasing of state lands for purposes 
of mining exploration to licensed individuals or 
mining companies. These broad generalisations may 
help to clarify the position of the lands administered 
1 under each of ihese headings, but in actual practice 
we often find that a mixture of government and pri¬ 
vate financing, as well as the phenomenon of sub¬ 
contracting of mining leases, resulted in some hy¬ 
brid form of two or more of these administrative 
categories. Nevertheless, generally speaking it may 
be said that direct state administration tended to 
be applied in the case of disused mines or those 
requiring a relatively greater level of investment 
to render them profitable. In such cases, after care¬ 
ful analysis of ore samples («TaskHl) and estima¬ 
tion of requisite expenditures for improvements by 
technical experts, the state agreed to undertake all 
risks and meet all expenses for operation and de¬ 
velopment of the mine. When, on the other hand, it 
was a question of operative mines with a known and 
regular yearly production which could be auctioned 
competitively, the usual procedure was to farm out 
the operation of these mines to private investors. 
In such cases, the investor gambled that he would 
make up his original investment consisting of the 
bedel-i iltizdm payment on entering the contract 
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plus costs. The third category, i halt, seems to have 
been widely used only beginning with the 13th/ 19th 
century when new types of minerals came into 
demand. This system was used to encourage mineral 
exploration in abandoned (moral) lands and lands 
of low population density. Although usually no 
previous mining activity would have taken place 
on such lands, after a determination had been 
reached on the basis of expert reports that they did 
possess a potential for development, the investor 
undertook to make whatever improvements were 
needed to realise maximum productiveness. Accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the ihdle system, the original 
investment consisted of the resm-i berii or fermtin 
khartiil paid to register a claim to work the land, 
but unlike the illizdnt system, the government then 
claimed only a small percentage of the mineral 
production realised, ranging from between r-5% 
for unrefined ore found in scattered deposits, and 
between 1-5 % for unrefined ore found in scattered 
deposits, and between 10-20% for unrefined ore 
occurring in concentrated deposits. Although we 
have no way of estimating the proportion of lands 
which fell into one category as opposed to another, 
the following table gives an idea of the extent to 
which the ifiule method was employed in the 19th 
century, particularly for the mining of coal and other 
near-surface minerals: 


Statistics on mining concessions 
in the Ottoman Empire at the 
turn of tlie 20th century 


type of mineral 

extent of land 


needed 

exploited 
(in tfieribs) • 

% of total 

chrome 

19,076 

7-0 

lignite 

13,340 

5-0 

argentiferous leads 

12.357 

4.6 

other (coal, etc.) 

225,227 

83-4 

Total 

270.000 

100% 


Source: lk^nHyydt-i mtiliyye, 1325/1907, ioo. 

• one dferib =10 ddnittn s = approx. 1 hectare. 

From the above discussion, it may be seen that 
ability to invest was an important factor in deter¬ 
mining the mode of administration selected for a 
given mining enterprise. A second factor which was 
critical in determining the intensity of mining 
activity at a particular time was the price of metals 
on the international market. The fluctuation in 
the price of metals in turn was tied to levels of 
production in the three principal mining centres of 
America, Europe and the Ottoman Empire, as well as 
to the relative balance between the three at given 
time. Thus for instance, while we know that produc¬ 
tion of silver In the Americas increased five-fold 
in the century 1520-1620, the impact of this influx 
of cheap metal was felt more sharply and immediately 
in Europe than in the Ottoman lands. While European 
mining suffered an almost immediate collapse, the 
Ottoman mines continued to find markets for their 
production, both as a result of long-lasting disrup¬ 
tions in the heartlands of the European mining in¬ 
dustry dining the Thirty Years’ War and because of 
continued upward pressure on prices based on rising 
demand for basic metals in the military and indus¬ 
trial sectors of the internal economy of the Ottoman 
Empire. Until now, it has been generally assumed 
(particularly among the Balkan historians, see Bibl., 
works of Dinil, Kovadevid, etc.) that the production 


■ of the Balkan mines suffered an irreversible collapse 
| coinciding with the Turkish occupation of Serbia 
j completed in n(x>. The issue of mining decline is 
considerably more complex than that, and depends on 
a detailed study of price fluctuations of precious 
1 metals over the long term. Since this study has not 
been undertaken for the Ottoman Empire, it is at 
| present very difficult for us to present any conclu¬ 
sive evidence or to chart accurately the course of 
| periods of expansion and decline in the raining in¬ 
dustry. A further factor to be considered, linked with 
the questiou of price and having a direct bearing 
I on intensity of mineral production, is the applica- 
, tion of new technology and mechanisation in mining. 
Since it was only when demand for a metal was high 
that investment in technical improvements was eco¬ 
nomically feasible, such improvements were usually 
: introduced through state planning and initiative 
(examples in Refik, 45 (doc. dated 2029/1618), in 
which the government provides 150,000 ofa s to in¬ 
stall four new water-wheels Uar^k) to power the 
lifts and pumps of a silver mine at Incgol; and Refik, 
32 (doc. dated 1128/1716), in which the government 
approves the transfer of money from a provincial 
treasury to allow for continuation of work on a 
drainage channel which has been abandoned by 
private developers due to insufficient funds). 

Dramatic improvements both in the quautity 
and the quality of mineral production were achieved 
! in the 19th century as the result of the introduc- 
> tion of mechanical aids. While the purity of copper 
smelted in small forges equipped with hand-operated 
bellows was uneven at best, with the erection of 
large, state-built and state-operated smelting houses 
with mochanically-driven bellows, a consistent level 
of purity of 85% was achieved (for examples des¬ 
cribing the impact on production of the building of 
slate smelling houses at Ergani in 1266/1850 and 
subsequently at Tokat, see IfadHyyiU-i muliye, 
1 1335/1907, 263; on the effect of mechauis&tiou on 
i mining yields in the i 3 th/iQth ceutury, sec below). 
| Nevertheless, the price was always the final deter¬ 
minant in deciding whether a proposed improvement 
was cost effective. When, as a result of downward 
1 market pressures of foreign competition the price 
| of a metal fell, this could result in the closing of a 
j mine which had been profitable and even worthy of 
I investment for improvement under the earlier 
1 pricing structure. 

The organization of labour 

1 X11 order to ensure that an adequate work force 

• was available to operate the mines, workers in the 
state raining operations (nw't&udi^s). like the guard¬ 
ians of the mountain passes [derbcn 4 ii s) and keepers 
of the way-stations on the imperial highways (men- 
xildiis), were registered in the cades tral surveys 
under a special category of functionaries exempt 
from the payment of the extraordinary 'aw&rid 
fa.r.] taxes. As an example of how this system 
operated, a survey of 1082/1672 covering 15$ mining 
villages attached to Srebenica is illustrative (BBA, 
KK 5x75. PP- 60-2)- In this survey, each individual 
village is assigned a specific duty in connection 
with the mining process. Some were assigned as ex¬ 
cavators [kuyudius), others were charged with pre¬ 
paring charcoal for the forges (kOmtirdjUs) or as 
lumbermen and wood-cutters (domruk^ular we 
oduii&uUir). Tasks ranged from the very specialised, 
I as in the case of one village whose people were desig- 
I nated as makers of rope for operating the pulleys in 
I the mine shafts [ur gka ndjh] to unspecified casual 
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labour (ayldk). Those villages were required to 
provide work crews as long as the mining operations 
in their region continued, and ma'dendii status was. 
even passed on from father to son and from genera¬ 
tion to generation. In order to insure against pro¬ 
duction loss due to absenteeism, the ma'dengi is 
were also required not to leave the mine for any 
period of time without specific permission from the 
supervisor of the mine (Refik, 26). On the other 
hand, they were exempted from being called away 
for the performance of other kinds of labour, such 
as road repair and fortress building, which was 
required as a compulsory service (tnukellef kktdmei) 
in partial satisfaction of the ‘<*tev5ri<i tax obligation 
of other re^dyd (see orders preventing summoning 
(iftjir) of mine workers for other tasks on the 
part of the provincial governors, Refik, 27-9, 32-3, 
etc.). As skilled workers, the conditions under 
which the registered na^dettdjii performed their 
jobs in the mines were carefully specified in special 
regulations, and care was taken to enforce their 
application. In the first place, mining activities 
tended to be seasonal, most intensive work taking 
place in the 7V r month period between Neurit 
[21 March) and Riiz-i /s'dslm (7 November). In addi 
tion, the working week was defined as lasting five 
days, the remaining two days being designated as 
idle days [auare) (Anheggcr-lnalcik, 7, xa, *5. 
etc.). Since registered nui'dcn&is with some expe¬ 
rience were usually in short supply, their numbers 
had to be bolstered by the use of hired labour. Sta 
tistics from salt mining operations published by 
Gu$cr suggest that the proportion of workers regis¬ 
tered as luzdjus and enjoying a share of the mine'* 
production (sometimes '/u. sometimes */») was about 
equal to those workers taken on seasonally and paid 
a cash wage (example in Guscr, X06-7, citing the 
case of the Be^in salt works in Mugla province where 
of a total of 4*5 workers 195 (4 7 %) were registered 
tuzdjus and the remaining 220 hired labour). Due 
the hard physical nature of work in the mines, crew- 
were normally expected to work only two-hour shift * 
with test periods in between, By means of revolving 
duty, tlic mines could be kept in continous operation 
on a 24*hour basis. A document of 1x26/17x4 (Refik, 
50-x) suggests that a work crew of 20 men could be 
kept working for 20 days at this pace, but every 20 to 
30 days a fresh crew would be called in to replace 
them. During the period in which they were engaged 
in working at the mines, mine workers were provided 
with food rations and shelter at government expense, 
lit 1126/1714, in addition to weekly wages amounting 
to one kuru$h for every simple labourer [irghdd) hired 
to work in the mines, an allowance of two para s each 
day was paid as a cash equivalent for food rations. 
Sometimes however the food rations were paid in kind 
in the following amounts: 141 pounds (50 tn3$«yy«) 
of wheat per month per worker, with a weekly suppk 
ment of 5*/* pounds (2 w&kiyye s) of leavened bread 
(khamir). In an interesting document dealing with 
the terms of operation of a state salt works in 
Zwomik province published by Handiid (see Bibl, 
Handtid (1959)), we learn that working conditions 
and the share of workers in the profits of a mine 
could even become a subject for collective arbitra¬ 
tion. In this example, tbe workers' share in the salt 
works had previously been determined as the 
product of three days’ work, and the treasury 
share as the product of four days* work each week. 
However, on consulting with the parties concerned, 
the workers proposed a more equitable accommoda¬ 
tion whereby they agreed to take their share in the 


proceeds of the mine each day in kind, in an amount 
defined in detail and guaranteed in the specific 
wording of their agreement [tnuk&teele). This latter 
system of apportioning shares in kind, rather than 
as the product of a particular day's work, protected 
both the workers and the treasury, since it wns 
in neither party’s interest to slow down or abandon 
production on the days devoted solely to the other's 
account. Other examples from different mining 
operations and forms of organised group labour 
show that the working conditions, and terms of 
recompense for workers, even those rccruitedjfor 
compulsory services such as fortress building, 
were negotiated $0 os to equal or to better the 
current rates in effect at the time (sec Murphey, 
Mosul , 167). 

Apart from the simple labourers who did the 
hard physical work excavating the mines, there was 
a whole range of more specialised skilled workers 
and supervisors. Their positions, like those of the 
were confirmed by imperial diploma 
(berdt) and carried with them certain special con¬ 
ditions and privileges. As an example (BBA, Ibn 
ul-Emin, "Mc'adin", no. 108) a document con¬ 
firming the inherited position as ma c dendii-ba^l 
to a certain Mebmed i n charge of inspecting all 
tbe mining shafts and forges at GiimtisJj-Bij&ne 
in order to ensure smooth operation and to guard 
against concealment or theft of silver ore, states 
that the holder of this office was to enjoy a custom¬ 
ary revenue Patta'id) of one basket of ore for every 
forge under his inspection. The distribution of the 
mineral production between these various experts, 
foremen and inspectors working in a mine followed 
long established tradition and was based on a 
division of the production of each mining shaft 
into 66 distinct shares (Beldiceanu 1964, 86). 

However, further deductions ( kesim) and fees both 
iu pure metal and as cash assessments were set 
aside as the share of the money coiners (farrafin) 
and other mint officials to whom the refined ore 
was usually sold. 

Because of the risks and expenses involved in 
mining exploration, and the hard physical nature 
of the work, we find in some instances that the local 
populace deliberately falsified prospecting reports 
and tried to discourage the opening of new mines 
in their districts or the reopening of abandoned 
shafts (sec Refik, 46-57, doc. dated 11x2/1700, 
in which the populace of Sidrckapsi oppose the 
reopening of an abandoned mine in order to avoid 
lorced labour requirements). With the intensified 
production of the i3th/i9th century’, «*» particular 
in the coal mining industry, the labour situation 
changed completely (on this, sec the study by Qua- 
taert in Bibl.). 

One should note as a preliminary that the sites 
exploited by the Ottomans were to a very large 
extent centres which had been known and mined 
since ancient times. In the pre-Ottoman period, the 
major mining centres were in Serbia (sec survey 
by Jire£ek based on records preserved in the Ragusan 
archives) and in northeastern Anatolia I for ancient 
times, see P. de Jesus; for the Byzantine period, 
Vryonis). Contrary to what is sometimes claimed 
(in particular by the Balkan historians, see above), 
the establishment of the Ottoman state in these lands 
did not result in a collapse of the indigenous mining 
iudustry. In fact, with regard to the Serbian mines, 
for instance, we know from the observations of 
Iacopo de Promontorio in U75 (cited by Vryonis, 
IS) that the Ottomans were responsible for dis- 
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covering and exploiting new sites which had pre- | 
viously Inin idle, thus opening the way for a new I 
period of expansion in Balkan mining. 

Categories and regional distribution oj Ottoman 
mineral resources. 

In th*» fifteenth section of the Menaflr al-'awdlim 
(Nuruosmaniye ms. 342b. fols. 340 b- 35 ta), Mebmecl 
‘Ashlk organises his information under three broad 
headings: precious metals ( fiUdhai ), precious stone' 
[ahdiar) and precious oils (edhdn). In accordance 
with the traditional classification, the first group 
(fols. 347 b- 35 *b) is subdivided into the seven prin¬ 
cipal metals {haft hosh), i.e. gold, silver, copper, lead, 
tin, iron and speculum metal [kkdr-i fhii 

The sources for gold mentioned by c A&h.% 
as most productive in his time (fol. 349b) were the 
mines in the environs of Sidjilm&ssn Another 

source for fine quality gold used in the Cairo mini 
was in the same region at Udjle (S. Shaw, The 
financial end administrative organization ... 0/ 
Ottoman Egypt, 128). An indication of the extern 
of the production of these mines is given when one 
remembers that the yearly treasury contribution 
(irsdliyyc fg.p.]) of Egypt was fixed at 500,000 gold 
pieces (Shaw, op. cit 284-5). Although a part of the 
irsdliyys was sometimes paid with other coins, it 
was typically made up of at least one-half gold 
(see orders to that effect to the governors of Egypt , 
dating from the reign of Murad IV (1032-49/1623-39); 
University Library. Istanbul, ms. T.Y. 6110. fols. 
46 b- 47 b, 8oa-8ob, 9 ta- 92 b, all dealing with kkaxine 
irsilH ). 

The principal silver mines of the Ottoman 
Empire were concentrated in Serbia, with othei 
important centres in Thrace (Sidrekapsi and Pra- 
vista) and Macedonia (Csktib/Skopje, Kratova, etc) | 
The value of the annual production of ten of the 
largest of tb«*se mines is summarised in the following 
table: 


Name of mine 

yearly value of lease 


or mining region of 

tax-farm (mukdfa'a [fr,]) 

year 

Skopje 

4.695,9x5 

1584 

Zaplana 

4,600,000 

1603 

Sidrekapsi 

3,690,000 

«585 

rWnirhisar 

1,710,000 

rs8«» 

Lofta and Berkok'a 

t. 633,333 

? 

PraviSta 

851,182 

1590 

Srebrenica 

848,105 

1858 

Trep^a 

333,333 

1585 

Rudnik 

* 73,333 

*585 

Novobrdo 

2x6,666 

*585 


Source: R. Murphey, Silver production . .82-5. 

Although estimates for overall production levels of 
the silver mines in Rumelia vary considerably, offi¬ 
cial statistics from the turn of the utb/i 7 tb century 
indicate an annual production of silver somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 1,600,000 ounces (Murphey, 
Silver production, 79). 

As for Anatolia, silver deposits were to be found 
in the mines at I>jandia near present-day GUmiigh- 
Eb&ie. Register MM 922 in the Istanbul archives 
gives us an idea of the scale of this mine’s produc¬ 
tion in the year 1010/1601. At this date, during a 
four-month period, a quantity of 149,949 dirhems or 
14,802 troy ounces was produced. This indicates a 
yearly production of silver at |)jangja of around the 
450,000 dirhems level. However, after the nth/i7th 
century, silver was no longer produced in large quan 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


titles at Djandja. Tliis was due partly to a failure 
to recover from disruptions during the OjalfiK re¬ 
bellions [q x\] period, and partly to natural exhaustion 
of the surface veins. Peysoiuiel s report of 1787 
indicates a significant decline in the intensity of 
mining activity In the mines around GQinuib-hhine 
by stating that in his day only eighteen forges 
remained in operation (Peysonnci. 82). Both silver 
and gold were also produced in the mines at Ergani, 
in the northwest sector of DiyArhekir province. A 
document dating from 1155/1742 (BBA, KK 5192) 
indicates that during a twelve-month period a 
total of 201,157 dirhem s of gold (r9.885,06 troy 
ounces) and 1,136,810 dirhems of silver (112,208,04 
troy ounces) were smelted in 3,982 separate forges, 
each under the direction of an expert known as the 
ifrdxdji. Each withal of gold (1 mithal = 1.5 dirhems) 
was valued at 460 Okies, while silver was priced at 
12.5 kttru&s per fyki (r Uki =■ 100 dirhems) or 
15 akta per dirhem at the standard rate of 120 akifes 
to the fturush. A second register compiled five years 
previously in 1:40/1737 (BBA, MM 18,404) records 
that 3,216 forges were in operation, producing a 
yearly quantity of 134,5*1.5 dirhems (13,277 troy 
ounces! of gold and 522,272 dirhems (51,548 troy 
ounces) of silver. Unlike the silver mines at Diandja, 
at Ergani a high level of production was maintained 
well into the 19th century. 

Apart from gold and silver, with regard to other 
mineral resources the Ottoman Empire was in a 
particularly favorable position. Copper was supplied 
from the mines iu the province of Kastamonu. 
in particular the mine of Kilre in the saiuiiak of 
Inebolu and the mines in the township of Cankiri 
[g.t.] {Kaslainonu vildycti sdlndmesi. sene 1316 H , 
533 * 4 )- Copper production at the KUre mine is well 
documented from archival sources. The earliest ac¬ 
count dates from 919/1513 (BBA, Ibn ul-EminTasnif, 
"Mendin'*, no. 3) and records the operation of 29 
forges producing 28,638 touktyyes (36.74 metric tons) 
for an 8‘/t month period. The pure copper once ex¬ 
tracted was valued at 68 al?la$ per leH^iyde. Subse¬ 
quent records for the year 1081/1670 (BBA, MM 
15997) give only the lump-sum valuation of the tax- 
farm lease for the operation of the mine fixed at 
3,500 batmans or 24.85 metric tons, without speci¬ 
fying actual production. Hosvever, a still later 



1 mine but recording shipments of copper ore from 
the Black Sea region as a whole, permits us to make 
| some more precise estimations about overall levels 
of copper production. This register records 23 sepa¬ 
rate shipments made from the port of Samsun in 
the early months of 1200/1785-6, including 22,243 
pieces constituting a total weight of 71,91* batmans 
or 5:0.57 metric tons (note: the equivalent of 431,466 
wQhiyye s, 150 dirhems, given for the shipments 
; totalling 71,911 batmans, allows us to fix the irue 
weight of the batman in use for metals at this lime 
at 5-5379 wQbiyyes or 7.1 kg). Since, however, 
these shipments were made directly to the cannon 
foundry in Istanbul, they cannot be regarded as 
accurately reflecting the overall output of even 
the mines of the Black Sea area. D. Urquhart 
writing in 1833 describes K lire as "perhaps the richest 
copper mine in the world" and lotes that its yearly 
production reached some three rnilliou okkas or 
3,800 metric tons. One-quarter of this total was 
supplied directly to the imperial arsenal in Istan¬ 
bul for gun casting, one-third was consumed by local 
industry, and the remaining surplus of about 41 % 

62 
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exported to foreign markets, in particular India. 
Peysonncl (see summary statistics in Bibl.) also 
provides some information on copper exported from 
the Black Sea ports. Aside from Kure, we know from 
Edwards' account of Ottoman mining in 1914 
(Edwards, 195) that there were rich copper deposits 
in the Hendek basin east of Adapazarl, in addition 
to which Solakian [62-70) speaks of dozens of small 
mines along the Har^it river valley near Tirebolu. 
(For further information on copper production, see 
also the Farley report cited in Bibl ., and Issawi, 278- 
9.) According to Mefcmed c Asblk [Men&slr d 
c avHilitn, fol. 351b). there existed some copper 
deposits in the Osogovska mountains near Kratovo 
and in various locations in the mountains of Bosnia 

Iron ore was excavated in large quantities in 
the m i n es of Samakov in present-day Bulgaria, 
and shipped to Istanbul for various uses in civil 
and military construction via the Black Sea port 
ol Ahyolu (Barkan, Siileymaniye Catni, I, 367). 
There were numerous other smaller mining centres 
throughout Bosnia which could also be mobilised in 
time of need (on the smaller iron-producing mines in 
the vicinity of Novo Brdo, see Bibl., Handiil, 1176). 
An interesting example of the reopening of a mine at 
Kaniengiad in northern Bosnia is to be found in 
vol. xxi of the Muhimrnc defter s for the year 980/1372 
The document is addressed to the governor of Bosnia 
and specifies that, in order to meet a pressing need 
for cannon balls at the front, the responsible author¬ 
ities in the area are to recruit the necessary work¬ 
men from the neighbouring villages without delay 
and resume production at the mine immediately. A 
fact which should not be overlooked when analysing 
the pattern of Ottoman mining activity is that, in 
addition to the richness of a given deposit, geo¬ 
graphical proximity to the place where military need 
was the greatest could also he a major factor in 
determining which mines were exploited and also the 
level of production which was sought in particular 
locations. 

Information about the two largest consumer^ 
of iron products, namely the imperial naval yard- 
[tersdne-yi Entire) and the imperial arsenal (djebc- 
hhdne) allow us to make rough estimates about the 
levels of production in the major iron-producing 
regions. In the case of the naval yards, a register 
dated 1073/1663 (BBA, MM 1800) specifics that 
1,328 jtan/ars or about 75 ,000 kg. of raw iron were 
provided from Samakov at a cost of 623,267 aku$ 
or approximately 470 akte s per kuntar. An idimdt 
register prepared by the overseeing agent (niflr) 
of the Samakov mine covering a two-year period 
from Mubarrem 10*5 to £>hu ‘l-yijlidja 1026/January 
1616 to December 1617 (BBA, MM 2067) indicates 
that the following finished goods were sent to the 
arsenal in that year: 1,024 shovel blades [kvreh s), 
2,532 picks (^KinasJ, 2,000 axes (bd/a) and 14 crow¬ 
bars (kUshil). EwliySi CMebi [Seydbal-tidme, vi, 128) 
speaks of a yearly quantity oi 8,000 wagonloads of 
raw iron being sent to the central lands of the 
Empire chiefly via the seaport of Salonica. In 
Anatolia, one of the principal iron ore deposits 
exploited by the Ottomans was at Kigi in the 
mountainous region southwest of Erzerum. (on 
the production of camion balls and other finished 
iron products at Kigi, see Murphey, The constructtoi: 
of a fortress ..documents in the addenda). Another 
centre of iron production in Anatolia, at least one 
that was active in the 19th century, was in the town¬ 
ship of Zeytun north of Mar'ash. According to the 
yearbook for Aleppo province for the year 1321/1906 


(446), there were two active mines producing u 
yearly quantity of 2,300 ui*biyyes of raw iron (o» 
these mines, see also Edwards, 193, and Solakian, 
3 x-s). 

The provenance of steel used in the Ottoman 
Empire was various. From the east, it was brought 
from India and Caucasia, in particular Dcibend, 
and found its way to Damascus, where it was 
fashioned into various finished products, such as 
sword blades, by the celebrated artisans of that 
city (see fiifU., section iii). Some steel also caine 
from Europe and was known as frengi. although there 
were also indigeneous centres in the Rumelian 
provinces at Buda and Samakov. Because of its 
foreign origin and the costly nature of the process 
by which it was refined, tempered steel, referred 
to as "Frankish steel" [celik-t frengi), fetched the 
highest unit price among the baser metals, commonly 
being sold at 4,000 akie s per &antar (91 atfe * per 
wubiyye) and in one instance for as much as 4,300 
ajtdes per kanjar or 98 a£<f«s per i</«i/rtyyff (BBA, 
MM 6760, register dated 1006/1597-8). The regulated 
prices as set in 1049/1640 fixed a maximum prico 
of 70 akle s per xcukiyye for the ielik-i frengi supplied 
to the rasp-makers’ guild (turpudixiyan ) in Istanbul 
(Es c dr defteri x Topkapu Sarayi Library ms. Revan 
* 934 . fois. zo 7 a-zo 8 b), but clearly there were exten¬ 
sive gradations in quality. The official price regula¬ 
tions of 1049/1640 established the following four 
categories: 

(t) frengi dehk, • 70 akics per iLukiyyc, 

(2) Pe^hte UJik • 33 per u/iktyye, 

(3) SamaJttu Celik • 25 aktes per wikiyyc, 

(4) telik of low quality not suitable for use by the 
file-makers • 20 af/es per w*kiyy*- 

For the prices of various other metals used in 
the production of ordnance, an account register 
of the imperial cannon foundry (/o/>Wpi*M-yi Umtre) 
from X006/1597-8 gives us some precise data (BBA, 
MM 6760). At this date, copper was supplied to 
the foundry at a price of forty akie s per wiktyy* 
(r wi>kiyye ■= 1.2828 kg.). Tin varied in price 
between 3,800-3,900 akie s per k*d<v (x ka^ar — 
44 ttiiAiyyrs), or 86-89 per U’llkiyyc according 
to its provenance. In one notation, an item of ex¬ 
pense of 1,372 <x .kies for the cost of a pack horse to 
transport tin from Semendire is recorded. 

Other minerals 

Apart from the seven precious metals ( hajt-i ho§}r), 
another class of minerals was mad© up of ores of 
tow intrinsic, but high practical value. Principal 
among these ores were alum [fhab)> sulphur ( kiikirt ) 
and saltpeter [gOheriile ). 

Alum was used in the textile industry during 
the dying process, as well as in the paper-making 
and other industries. Its manufacture in Turkey 
dated back at least to the Zthluih century (tnalcik. 
Classical age, *34; Cl. Cahen, Pre-Qlloman Turkey, 
160-r; W. Heyd, HisUnre du commerce du Levant, 
“1 563-71). Ufri* 1 alternative sources were discovered, 
Auatolia was the major and almost unchallenged 
supplier of alum to the European textile industry, 
principally through the intermediacy of Genoese 
merchants. A Florentine merchant of the early 
14th century lists five fully distinguishable grades 
and regional varieties of alum from Anatolia, as 
follows: (t) Kiitahya alum; (2) alum from Karab^r 
(a Shebin-Karab 43 r); (3) alum from Phocea (= Ye&i 
Fo£a); (4) alum from around Ulubad on the western 
shore of Apolyont Golu; and (5) impure alum from 
the various islands of the Marmara sea (known as 
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alum of Cyzicus (= KapudagM yarlm-adasl) (Pego- 
lotti, La prntica della nurcatura, 43, 293, 369) 
(For the reversal of this state of affairs with regard 
to the Turkish predominance in the production 
and supply of alum to the West by the i2th/r8th 
century, see below.) The principal alum pits wen- 
found in north-central Anatolia at §]}ebin-Karahisur 
and in western Anatolia in the area around Kliiahya. 
The toponym ^babkliAne still in use today in the 
vicinity of Gediz, and other variants such as Sfcabdji 
near TavahanU, attest to the former importance of 
the alum deposits in this region. Additional deposits 
were found at \faronea near GUmiildjine [?.*'.] In 
Thrace (Skar^yva court records of Aleppo, Evdmir-i 
sulfaniyye, xiv, 70-1) and at Ipsaln (Singer, 89-94). 

Since sulphur and saltpetre were two of the 
principal ingredients used in the manufacture of 
gunpowder [see barOd], it is not surprising that 
supply of these essential materials was controlled 
by means of a special regulatory system. The ac 
counting system applied for securing gunpowder 
supplies was known as the o&atflk or special fund 
allocated for purchases and requisitioning of essential 
supplies (the same system was used to secure supplies 
for the imperial kitchens, the imperial navy and 
other branches of state service). The regions whence 
the essential minerals for the production of gun¬ 
powder could be procured within the Empire were 
limited. For supplies of sulphur, the government 
turned to either extreme of the Empire. A document 
dated 978/1570 indicates that a yearly quantity 
of 3,000 hantars was supplied to the government by 
the governor of Hakkari province from his own 
region together with Erdjish (Refik, 7-8). On the 
other side of the empire, an indication of sulphur 


| being mined in SelSnik province is found in a budget 
• for the year 1079-80/1669-70 (Barkan 1935, *49), 
where an expenditure of 33,000 akics is recorded 
for hiring of pack animals to transport the ore. 
Since wc know from other sources (Refik, 7-8) 
that the standard rental fee for each draught animal 
| was 200 oA*s, wc may interpret these figures as 
[ representing 163 animals, each bearing the standard 
I load of 18 batmans or about joo pounds. Saltpetre, 
too, because it required specially humid climatic con¬ 
ditions, such as those found on the edges of the salt 
lakes of Karaman province, or in the Nile delta of 
Egypt, though more abundant than sulphur, could 
only be produced In certain places. Like sulphur, it 
too was supplied to the government by means of 
the yearly fixed contribution in kind. The level of 
this contribution was supposed to be constant, but 
additional extraordinary requests could be made 
I in time of need. The yearly level fixed for Karam&n 
' province as a whole was 500 kanfar s or 28,222 kg. 
(Konya, SharHyya court records for the year 1040/ 
1630, 30). More often than not, the saltpetre was 
produced in a number of smaller workshops or 
distilleries called kennes ( Dcrlcme , viii, 2744), to be 
collected and transported to centrally-located 
factories for the manufacture of gunpowder. One 
such centre was at Bor, which annually produced 
2 quantity of 91,000 urdkiyyes (approx. 2,000 kanfars 
or xr2,890 kg.) of finished gunpowder for delivery 
to the arsenal in Istanbul (Onen, ax). Egypt's regular 
contribution (irsdliyyc) was 3,000 ftanfars (Feridtin, 
ii, 201-2), but in some years it reached as high as 
xo,ooo kan\ar% (see the order addressed to TabinI-Yas! 
Mfcfemed Pasha, governor of Egypt 1038-40/1628-30, 
in $uwtr, fols. 4 3b-44a). 


Table. Statistics on Anatolian mining in the xoth-iith/i7th-i8th centuries 


Minerals 

found Location* 

Yearly value 

0/ the tnukd(a c a 
in akte s 

Yearly volume of 
production 

Price 
per unit 

Source of 
information 

Date 

silver 

(Aleppo) 

17.346 



MM 7075. P- 8 

1046/1636 

silver 

(Tokat) 

67.000 



MM 7075. P- 26 

1046/1636 

silver 

Diaudiu 







(GUmusb-fchane) 

1,500,000 



MM 7075. P-12 

1046/1636 

silver 

Inegol (Bursa) 

80,000 



MM 7075, P- 32 

1046/1636 

silver 

(Aleppo) 

17,346 



MM 7075 , P- 8 

1046/1636 

silver 

Djandja 







(Giimush-khine) 


450,000 Atriums •* 

9.5 akl *s for 

MM 92s 

1010/1601 





pure silver, 







1.5 for ore 



silver 

Ergani 


1,136,810 dirhems 

15 ah£c s 

MM 5x92 

" 53/1742 

gold 

Ergani 


201,157 dirhems 

306V1 

MM 3x92 

" 33/1742 

copper 

Ardanud 







(Erzerum) 

300,000 



MM 7073, p. 13 

1046/1636 

copper 

Kiire 







(Kastamonu) 


28,638 n Cikiyyes ••• 

68 a*&s 

Ibn ul-Emia, 

9 i 9 /i 5 t 3 






Me'&din, no. 3 


iron 

Cankiri 







(Kastamonu) 

117.879 •••* 



MM 7075, P- 28 

1046/1636 

iron 

(Mugla) 

6,333 •••** 



MM 7075, p. 38 

1046/1636 

alum 

Karahis5r-i 







$har*I 

1,382,650 



MM 7075, P- 15 

1046/1636 

alum 

Gediz 







(Kutahya) 

3x6,666 



MM 7075, P- 33 

1046/1636 


• Place-names given between parentheses designate sandjak s. This is used both as an aid to location and 
in order to differentiate individual figures for specific mines from summation figures for a district as a whole; 

•• One dirhem equals 3.07 g; ••• One wukiyye equals 1.2828 kg; •••• This figure of 1x7,879 also reflects 
some revenues from the salt works of Cankiri; ••••• Tax-farm of the smelting works (bal-kh*ne). 
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1. Iron; Bilctjjik (Refik, 1*4), Cankiri (MM 7075), Mugla (MM 7075). Divrifi (Katib 624), Kigi (Rclik, 13, 
21. 46); 

2. Copper: Ardanrn' (Refik, 54 . and MM 70 75), Kagizman (Refik, 45-46), Kurc/Kastamonu ( c Adilk, f. 35 ib); 

3. Lead and Silver: GQmti&h-kh&ne (Ewliya II, 403 and MM 7075) Ergani (Rciik, 29, 39) Incgol/Bursa 
I (Relik, 45. and MM 7075). Ispive/Tirebolu (Refik, 30, 31, 34 ); 

4. Sulphur: Erdjish (Rcfik. 7*8), HakkSrl (Refik, 7*8); 

5. Saltpetre: Erdjish (Refik, 13). Karaman (Refik. 11-ia. 18), Bor (Ewliya, iii, 190); 

6. Alum: §]jebin Karabi$fir (MM 7075). Gediz (MM 7075). 

Sour at: 

‘A^Ik « Mebmcd c A§h!k. Mtntiilr al-'au'dlim , Nur-i Osmauiye Library ins. 34 2 <>; 

EwliyA m Ewliya Celebi, ScyuluU-.uime. 10 vols., Istanbul 1314/1896, to 1938 ; 

Katib = Kfitib Celebi, QjihdH-numd, Istanbul 1145/1732 ; 

MM * Ba$bakanlik Archives. Maliyeden Mudevver scries; 

Refik « A. Refik, Osmanlt devrinde TUrkiyc madenlai (967*1200), Istanbul 1931. 


For the purpose of quick reference, a table follows 
which shows the scale of various mining enterprise? 
in Anatolia. An accompanying map shows the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the principal minerals. 

Market organisation: distribution and supply. 

The principal purpose of the state regulation of 
mines was to ensure self-sufficiency, particularly 
in materials of strategic significance. It seems more¬ 
over that in order to achieve this, the state was even 
willing to sacrifice a measure of efficiency in pro¬ 
duction. This is most obvious in those mines ad¬ 
ministered by iUizdtn (see above and mOltezim). 
Under this system, after deducting expenses for 
materials and payment of the treasury tithe, an 
investor was left with only some 60% of the pro 
duction with which to pay his workers and realise 
a profit for himself. As is indicated iu a memoran¬ 
dum on the subject written in about 1600 (see Mur- 
pbey, Silver production, 90), this left little margin 
for experimentation with new techniques or invest¬ 
ment in production-boosting improvements. In 
point of fact, the Ottoman Empire was independent 
of outside sources of supply for all significant minerals 
with the possible exception of tin (on the import of 
tin from the Cornish mines, see bArOd at i, 1063, 
and H. Inalcik, The socio-political effects . . ., 215 ff. 
Also, Ewliya Celebi mentions that the supply of tin 
for the Istanbul craft-guilds came from England 
[Seydfiat-name, i, 579: Jngiltere diydrhidan). Modern 
geological exploration has determined that the only 
place in the Middle East where tin occurs in any 
appreciable deposit is the Lebanon (see de Jesus, i, 


1 53, and ii, 395, map). However, there is no evidence 
that the Ottomans made use of this site (on the 17th 
century tin trade between England and Turkey, see 
Hedges, 84.5). 

While mining production itself was also carefully 
monitored, strict government control was exercised, 
particularly in the marketing phase. One aspect 
of state regulation of the market place was the 
limiting or total prohibition of export of some 
mineral products at times when local stocks became 
depleted. Examples of the periodic imposition of 
trade restrictions in iron and lead, as well as other 
metals, are recorded in the well-indexed catalogue 
volumes of the Public Record Office in London (see 
Ilibl.). These trading bans were imposed only as au 
exceptional measure, but with regard to the sale and 
distribution of certain scarce resources within the 
empire itself there was a whole range of restrictive 
regulations, ranging from government price control to 
the enforcement of artificial market boundaries 
known as < 5 rii. 

To illustrate the fundamentally protectionist 
principles of the state with regard to mineral pro¬ 
duction and distribution, the conditions regulating 
the state alum mines are particularly revealing. 
Details on the marketing of alum mined at Shebin- 
l£aralji$ar (Karabi$ 4 r-l Shark!) for use in the manu¬ 
facture of gunpowder and other products are provided 
in the ^ar^iyya. court records from Aleppo. In an 
order dated ix Muharrem 1194/1$ January 1780 to 
the authorities in Aleppo, one of the restricted areas 
where the ore could be sold, the government barred 
the competition of European traders [efrendiiler] 
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who sought to flood the market with cheaper alum. 
Ship captains were warned that if they persisted in 
attempting to sell their cargoes at the deflated price 
of six AurusAs per fsanfar (56.443 kg), as opposed 
to the fixed price of forty-three kurugAs per kanfar 
set for the produce of the state-operated mines at 
Karabt^&r, their cargoes would be confiscated 
(Damascus, Ma*kas al-watkihk alta'rikhiyya: Eud- 
mtr i sulfdniyye (tfalab), xv, 384-6). Another order 
dated 35 Muharrem 1191/5 March 1777 provided 
guarantees for the maintenance of treasury revenues 
deriving from alum sales by blocking access to the 
market to all supplier* until such time as all the 
state-produced alum had been sold. The order also 
provided that any shipments of alum not authenti¬ 
cally proven to have originated from the state 
mines by the issuance of a treasury agent's permit 
Uedhkire) would be made subject to immediate 
confiscation, as well as to the payment of an in¬ 
demnity amounting to twice the value of the seized 
shipment ( Evr&mir al-stdfdniyye (Halah), xlv. 70-1). 
Such harsh restrictions and overtly monopolistic 
marketing practices based on defined areas called 
dru were applied in connection with a limited number 
of mineral products such as salt and alum. Never¬ 
theless, the government applied similar restrictions 
on some precious metals as well, both with an eye 
to protecting treasury revenues, and to assuring the 
availability of scarce materials which, by their 
very nature, could easily be made the subject of 
hoarding and speculation. Thus the sale and circula¬ 
tion of row silver was strictly controlled by the 
government. A limit was fixed for the use of the 
jewellers and related craft-guilds (such as the 
slrma-fasten) by the comptroller oi the mint (darb- 
kfalnc wlztrl), and unauthorised export of silver 
was also forbidden (on this question, see the refer¬ 
ences in Murphey, Silver production .... 89). Further¬ 
more, by periodic regulation of the coinage (tnsM-i 
sikke) to account for fluctuations in the market 
value of silver, official government rates of circula¬ 
tion (rd’idj) for all major currencies, both internally 
and externally-minted, were determined and were 
universally applied in all provinces of the empire. 
Thus all phases of Ottoman mineral production, 
minting, and circulation followed the same rule 
of strict government regulation and control aimed 
at preserving self-sufficiency and at assuring abun¬ 
dance in the supply of precious metals for the home 
market. 

Concerning the distribution for use of mineral 
resources, it is clear that the greater part of the 
empire’s mineral production was set aside and made 
directly available to the state for two principal uses; 

(1) military use 

a. the imperial cannon foundry (top-fchdne-yi 
Entire) 

b. naval shipyards (ters&ne-yi l dmire) 

(a) use in civil construction 

u. buildings serving the public need 
(l) mo-ques 
la) schools 

(3) hospitals 

(4) Um&rets 

b. buildings reserved for state use 
(i) royal palaces 

(4) residences of high government functionaries. 

A relatively smaller proportion was distributed to 
the craft guilds for the production of household 
utensils and consumer goods. Manufacture of common 


household items such as copper cooking pots Iftas- 
gkan), charcoal burners for household heating 
[manual) and copper eatingware (tab) also used up 
large quantities of metaL According to EwliyS’s 
list (Seyihdt-ndme, i, 579) in Istanbul alone there 
were some 1,000 separate metal founders' shops 
[ddkme 4 iis) employing some 1,300 skilled craftsmen. 
It was only when these two needs had been fully 
satisfied, that is to say, the needs of the state and 
the needs of the internal consumer market, with a 
substantial surplus kept in reserve in case of emer¬ 
gency need, that the issue of export could even arise. 
When export did occur, the state also carefully 
supervised all aspects of these transactions in order 
to determine the appropriate trading partners, the 
volume of the trade, and the proper price level. 

These peculiarities of the Ottoman marketing 
system are nowhere more in evidence than with re¬ 
spect to the distribution and sale of salt [see mil#]. 
For purposes of salt sales, each production district 
or Orit was further divided into sub-units called 
diiedns, to which salt was distributed for sate on the 
basis of carefully calculated population estimates. 
The purpose of such a system was obviously to guard 
aguinst the occurrence of shortage caused by price 
speculation on the part of merchants who knew how 
to profit from a naturally occurring price differ¬ 
ential based on the geographic proximity of their 
potential markets to the centre of production. Figures 
for several salt works in Anatolia and Rumelia 
published by Giicer indicate that the distribution 
of salt typically followed a repeating pattern; 85% 
of the salt produerd in a given production district 
(Artf) was blocked for distribution at fixed prices 
to local industries (bakeries, etc.), while only 15% 
made its way outside the confines of the oris, either 
as a contribution to a state organisation such as 
the imperial kitchen (maftak/J-i c dmire) or for 
distribution In another OrU experiencing a temporary 
shortage. Of the total of 85% consumed locally. 
Glider was able to determine that 70% was sold 
directly a! the mine or in its immediate environs, and 
a lurther 15% was sold in remote rural sales dis¬ 
tricts (dftnfns) with limited access to the mine. Far 
from being oppressive, these sales restrictions were 
designed to ensure equitable distribution of commo¬ 
dities which were either naturally scarce or liable 
to become the object of price speculation. 

Nineteenth-century developments in Ottoman minimi. 

In considering the development of Ottoman 
mining in the 13th/19th century, one should note 
the three areas of fundamental change; 

(a) Mining law. (For this, sec (he relevant articles 
from the Diisiur listed in the Bibt., section II. 
On the law governing capital investment and 
ownership of land by foreigners, see Engelhardt, i, 
211 ff., and Solakian, 5*6. On the concessionary 
regime, see imtiyAzAt.) (b) New mineral types ex¬ 
ploiter! in the 19th century and the role of foreign 
capital in the development of Ottoman mining, 
(c) New technology and the impact of mechanisation. 
Only the major themes and issues relating to the 
last two topics, in particular, that of mechanisation 
in Ottoman mining (see below), will be treated here. 

The exploitation of other mineral resources 
in the Ottoman Empire such as chrome and nickel 
and the more intensive exploitation of existing fields 
as iu the coal industry, began on a large scale rela¬ 
tively late in Ottoman history. Under the impetus 
of increased demand sparked off by the Industrial 
Revolution in Enrope, mineral exploitation rights in 
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Table. 

Statistics on Anatolian mining in the 

19th century 


Minerals 

found 

Location 

Yearly volume of 
production 

Price per 
unit 

Source of 
information 

Date 

copper 

Ergani 

6,172 metric tons 

72 para 

IfcaHyyit, 263 

average over 1859-1907 

gold 

Bulgar Dagi (Adana) 

6J ofyka s (8.4 kg.) 


Ihsihyyit, 263 

average over 1805-25 

silver 

Bnlgar Dagi 

922 oftkas (1,183 kg.) 


Ifoi'iyydt, 263 

average over 1805-25 

copper 

Kiire (Kastamonu) 

540 metric tons 


Issawi, 279 

1851 

fuller’s earth 

Ankara 

7,408,720 metric tons 


IfadHyy&t, 265 

average over 1820-5 

meerschaum 

Eski§ehix 

5,648 $and!ks (one 
sandift = approx. 35 kg.) 


lh$&Hyydt, 264 

average over 1820-5 


Anatolia became the subject of intense competition 
between the various capitulatory nations and were 
often made a specific article of agreement in the 
bilateral negotiations for the financing of such 
large-scale projects as the yidjaz railway. In order 
the better to coordinate the leasing and exploita¬ 
tion of the state mines and to increase their profits, 
a separate Department of Mines attached to the 
Ministry of Public Works (Nafiyya) was established 
in 1887. 

The most significant development in the new 
period was the intensive exploitation of the empire’s 
coal reserves with the participation of foreign 
capital. This sector of the mining industry has been 
thoroughly studied by Quataert (see Bibl.), so there 
is no need to enter into details here. Two points 
which should be stressed, however, are firstly that 
the marked rise in mineral output in the late 19th 
century was almost entirely used for export outside 
the empire and not to fuel internal industrial ac¬ 
tivity (according to Owen, 213, 8o%-90% of all 
coal production was exported, according to Quataert 
somewhat less, whereas Solakian (10) provides sta¬ 
tistics from the first decade of the 20th century 
showing that minerals alone usually accounted for 
between 60-70% of all exports), and secondly that 
of all the minerals, coal was far and away the most 
important, comprising nearly 80% of all mineral 
output (see statistics in rftsaHyydt, 100). The table 
below excludes coal production (for which, see Qua¬ 
taert and statistics on the Eregli mine in Ih$d ? iyydt, 
262-3) as to give a more balanced picture of de¬ 
velopments in the 19th century as compared with 
the earlier period. With reference to this table, 
it should be noted that two quarried minerals which 
were also intensively exploited during the new period, 
once again primarily for export, were fuller's earth 
and meerschaum (for statistics on these, see IfaiP- 
iyycU> tabic 27, at pp. 102-3, which gives the mineral 
output of the empire by province according to 
two categories, mines (ma c din) and quarries (fash 
ogiaklari ). 

Mining technology. 

t. The earlier period. Some interesting details 
of the technological aspects of Ottoman mining are 
provided through the first hand observations of 
Mehmed c Ashflj, who was m residence during a 
three-year period between 994/158 6 and 997 /* 5 8 ‘> 
in the mining town of Sidrekapsn According to his 
description, the mine shafts were typically dug to a 
depth of some 150 to 200 dhiri c s (one dhird* ap¬ 
prox. 75 cm). A system of mechanically operated 
surface pumps linked to the subterranean water 
channels was Installed to facilitate drainage. The 
process whereby the ore was smelted and purified 
in small forges is also described by him. As the by¬ 
product of the first smelting, the ore was divided 


into pure silver ingots and a quantity of litharge. 
The litharge could then either be sold in its raw state 
or else further refined to produce lead for roofing 
or ammunition. As described by Meljmed c Ashik, 
the forges at Sidrekapsi were rather small in size, 
with a central heating chamber connected to au 
exterior collecting chamber where the smelted 
ore was left to solidify. The major technical difficulty 
seems to have been overheating, particularly in the 
winter months when the water circulation needed 
for cooling was impeded by freezing temperatures, 
which gave rise periodically to the explosion and 
1 collapse of the small, clay-built forges. A document 
I which further describes the operation oi the smelting 
houses {kul-khuncs) attached to the imperial mint 
and which specifies the percentage of metal lost 
during each stage of the assaying process, has been 
discovered in the Topkapu Sarayi archives (D. 9572) 
(see further, Beldiceanu 1964, 95-7). EwliyS Celebi’s 
«thji7th century description of the iron works in 
Samakov gives evidence of the use of hydraulic 
power to work the iron-stamping presses (Seydhal- 
ndfM, vi, 128). 

2. The 19th century. We have already referred 
to the application of improved techniques in order 
to raise yields, a notable example being the con¬ 
struction of a centralised smelting plant at Tokat to 
process ore from mines throughout northeastern 
Anatolia (see above). Alongside improved technology, 
mechanisation in key areas such as the transport and 
loading of ore had a dramatic impact ou mineral out¬ 
put at the turn of the 20th century. To take an ex¬ 
ample from the Eregli coal fields, the building of 
a rail link and installing of cranes for rapid loading 
of the ships in the port are singled out by Quataert 
as the critical factors leading to a three-fold in¬ 
crease in production within a few years of the 
establishment of the French Company, the Socitti 
d'Heraclie, in E896 (see Quataert; Owen, 213, taking 
1 a longer time frame, speaks of a better than ten¬ 
fold increase in coal output between 1855 and 19x3). 
Proximity to existing railway lines also affected the 
I decision to exploit known deposits in other sectors 
of the mining industry. The development of chrome 
mining in the province of Aydln, and intensified 
exploitation of the beds of schist at Hendek for ex¬ 
traction of copper, became economically viable only 
by virtue of the proximity of these areas to exist¬ 
ing railway lines. In the case of the Hendek opera¬ 
tions, we are told by Edwards (196) that at the 
time of his report in 1914 there were as many as 26 
separate concessionaires working in an area only 
80 miles square. As a result of intensified mining 
activity and mechanisation in the industry, in a 
single decade at the turn of the 20th century overall 
mining production in all sectors of the industry 
doubled from about Coo.ooo tons to 1.15 million tons 
(Solakian, 9). This improvement in output was 
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achieved without a significant increase in the number 
of mines operated (Solakian, table at p. 9, shows 
that the number of mines operated fluctuated 
between 82 and 94 over the period 1901-10), and 
in the absence of new mineral finds of any signifi¬ 
cance. 

Bibliography : I. Ottoman Mining, (a) Ar¬ 
chival sources'. London, Public Records Office, 
Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating 
to English affairs existing in the archives and 
col lections of Venice and other libraries of northern 
Italy (see index under “trade” where sub-headings 
for commodities include: iron, lead, tin. silver, 
etc.); Istanbul, Bajbakanhk Ar?ivi, (BBA) 
Maliycden mfldewer (MM) 2067 - Idimel-i 
muhdsebf-yi udriiat ve ikhrddidt-i muhimmdl-i 
often der fodr.ib-i Samakop ft sene 1025 6; K&mil 
Kepeci (KI<) 3167 First draft of a survey 
recording mining centres in Rumriia. This draft 
contains chancellery notations indicating where 
comparative statistics from other years are 
to be entered. As an example, on p. 9 of this 
register, a single figure for the valuation of the* 
tax-farm of Skopje/Csklib pertaining to the 
year 1003/1595 is given. Below this is inscribed 
the instruction 9^7, 990, 99/, 992, 101s, 1024, 
1025, ve J043 senerleri dahl grille: MM 22. 148 =* 
completed draft of the above survey containing 
data spanning the years 990-1041/1582-1031: 
State Treasury budgets from the KK scries: 
KK 1919 = budget for 1036-7/1626.7 KK 1921 
« budget for 1037-8/1627-8 KK 1927 « budget 
for 1039-40/1630-r Istanbul, Topkapu Sarayj < 
Arjivi, Detter 9572 = a document dealing with 
the administration of the mint at Sidrekapsi dated 
944/* 537 - Fo r a brief description on archival 
sources on mining, see M. Sertoglu, Muhteva 
Imknmndan liapehalet Arfit-i, Ankara 1955, 78-81. 

In particular, see BBA, KK 5167, KK 3x69, KK 
3171, KK 5175, KK 5184, KK 5183, KK 3196 - 
registers dealing with the Rumelian mines, and 
BBa, KK 5x90, KK 5191, KI< 5192, KK 5195, ! 
KK 5204 - registers dealing with the Anatolian 
mines. In addition, see the Cevdet tasnif, Darbhane 
(Sertoglu, op.cii., 70), and the collection of 
documents mostly from the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies dealing with the stale mines and imperial 
mir t transferred to the archives from the Depart¬ 
ment of State Lands («ii//f emldk), Sertoglu, 1 
op. cit., Si. The Ibn ul-Emin Tasnif. Me’adin j 
(vol. xix) contains 248 documents dealing with : 
various aspects of mining. These docump.nts are 1 
particularly useful, since apart from statistical j 
information, they give us an idea hour the mines 
were physically operated. Particularly useful 
in this regard are Ibn ul-Emtn, Mc'adin, no 17 
= a report sent by the $d<fi of Magnisa dated 
996/1588 concerning mineral deposits in the vicin¬ 
ity, and Ibi ul-Emin, Mt'adin, no. J05 ^ a 
report by the kdtfi of Ktire in Kas$atnonu province I 
dated 1093/1682 concerning the state of the I 
mining and smelting operations in the copper 
mines. |b> Narrative sources and modern works nn 
Ottoman mining: G. Agricola, Dc rc mctullua, 
Eng. tr. with Annotations by H. C. Hoover, 
London 1912; R. Anheggcr, Bcitrdge sur tieschichte 
des Dergbaus im Osmanischen Reich. Istanbul 
*943-3 [lstanbuler Schriflcn, nos. 2 and 14); 
Ankara, Maden Tctkik ve Arama Ensttltisu Yaytn- 
/on : no. 118. iron ore deposits of Turkey, Ankara 
1964; no. 123, pyrites and sulphur deposits of ! 
Turkey, Ankara 1965; Mebmed ‘Axhlfc. Menafir | 


al-'arrdlim, NO ms. 3426. fol. 3476-3643. wkin?ar<z- 
yi kf&mis ‘ashar; machub min Hnd alldh insdn'a 
Kkaxd 3 in olan entrant me*ddin ihikridir. 0 . L. 
Barkan 0953). 933 - 341 * 5 * 7-38 nuili ytlttta ait bir 
bulge brnegi, in Iktisat Fakilltesi Mecmuasx, xv 
( 1953 - 4 ). 251-329; 'dem (T 955 ). 1079-8011669-70 
malt ytlttta ait bir Ostnanli bittfesi ve ekleri , in 
Iktisat Faktiltesi Mectnuast, xvii (1955-6), 225-303; 
idem (1970), XVI asr\n ilk yanstnda Turkiyede 
fiyat hanketleri, in Belhten, xxxiv (1970), 55 7-607; 
idem (1972), Suleymaniye Cami ve Imareti in$aalt, 
i, Ankara 197 *, »», Ankara 1979; N. Barorzi and 
(.. Bcrc.hct (cds.), Le Rele.noni degli Stati Eurofei 
Idle al Senato dagli Ambasciatori Venetians net 
secofo decimoscttimo: Tvrchia. i/x-z, Venice 1871-2; 
N- Bddiceanu (1964), Les -dates des premiers 
sultans conserves dans les nutnuscrits turcs de la 
Bibliothiquc nationale d Paris , ii. Riglemcnts 
miniers 1390-1512, The Hague 1964; §. Beygu, 
Kifi demir madenlcrindc yafnlan top gulelcr, in 
Tarih Vesikalan, ii (1943), 335 ' 7 I 0 . N. Bilmen, 
llukuk-i istamiyyc ve vstdahal-t ftrkiyye kamusu, 
iv, Istanbul 1969; N. Cagatay, Sidrekapsi maden- 
leri fuikkinda iki vesika. in Ankara Oniversitesi 
Tarih EnstitUstl, Tarih Ara^trmalari 1940-41, 
Istanbul 1941. 265-89; DERLEME => Tiirk Dil 
Kurumu, TUrkiye’de hath a^stndan derleme sfitlUgii, 
viii, Ankara 1975: M J. Dinid, Za istoriji rudarstva 
i< trcdnjtve kevnoj Srbiji i Bosni, printed under 
the auspices of the Serbian National Academy in 
Belgrade and published in two parts in Posebna 
Isdania , Part I, Posebna Ixdanja, in vol. ccxl, 
Belgrade 1955; Part II. Posebna Itdanja, ccclv, 
Belgrade 1962; Ewliyi Celebi, Seydfiat-ndme, 
to vols., Istanbul 13x4/1896 to 1938; S. Faroqhi, 
Alum production and alum trade in the Ottoman 
empire (afro*/ 1560-1830), in WZKM, lxxi (1979). 
* 53 - 751 Abraed Feridun, Mun^he'dl al-sclafln, 
Istanbul 1264-5/1848-9; V. A. Gordlcvskii, Eh- 
sploatsiya nedr zemli v Turtsii, in Sovetskoc Vo><o- 
kotedenva, iii (1945), 109-45; L. Glider, XV-XVII 
aurlarda Osman!t imparatorlugunda tus inhisart 
ve tnilalarm itfetme niiamt, in Iktisat Fakilltesi 
Mecmuast, xxiii (1962-3), 97-U3I B- S. Hedges, 
Tin in social and economic history, New York 
1964; A. Handfid (1959), see below, section III; 
idem (1976), Rudnici u Bosni u drugov polivini 
XV stoljcca, in Prtloti ra Orient a Ini Filologiju, 
xxvi (1976), 7 * 42 ‘. tfbseyn HezSrfenn, TclkJifs 
al-beydn, Paris, BN tus. Turc A.F. 40, fols. 189a- 
190a, der aforal-i me*adin, (text transcribed by 
Anhogger, in Reitr/ige, 346-8); H. Inalcik, OsmanJt 
imparatorlugunun kitruluj ve ini if a/* devrinde 
TUrkiyenin iktisadi vaxiyeii userinde bir tetkik 
tnunasebetiyle , in Be Helen, xv (1951), 629-84; 
idem, F.I*, art. Dap al-parb; idem (1973). The 
Ottoman empire in the classical age ( 1300-1600 ), 
London 1973; idem (1973), The sociopolitical 
ejfects of the diffusion of fire-arms in the Middle 
East, in V. J. Parry and M. K. Yapp (eds.), War, 
technology, and society in the Middle East, London 
1973 . 195*216; idem, Impact of the Annales School 
on Ottoman studies and new findings, in Review, i 
(1978), 69-96; p. de Jesus, The development of 
prehistoric mining and metallurgy in Anatolia, 
British Archeological Reports, International Series, 
no. 74, pts. r-2, 1980; K. Jiro£ek, Die Handels- 
strassen und Bergwerke von Serbien und Bosnie 
■nihrend des Milt clatters, Praguo 1916; E. Koler- 
kilic, Osmanlt imparatorlugunda fora, Ankara 
1958; D. Kovadcvic (1960), Les mines dor el 
d’argent en Serbic et Bosnie, in Annales: ESC, xv 
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(i960), 248-58; idem (1970). Le r6le de Tindustrie 1 
mmiire dans U diveloppement des centres fconomt- 1 
quit en Serbie a in Bcsnie, pendant la premiere 
tnoitil du XVe slicit, in Studia Bnlcanica, iii 
(i 97 o), 133-8; R. Murphey (1980 a), The con¬ 
struction 0/ a fortress at Mosul in 1632: a case study 
of an important facet of Ottoman military expendi¬ 
ture, in H. Inaicik and O. Okyar (eds.), The social 
and economic history of Turkey (1071-/929), 
Ankara 1980, 163-77; idem (1980 b), Silver 
production in Rumclia according to an official \ 
Ottoman report circa 1600, in Sudost-Forschungen, | 
xxxix (1980), 75-104; Y. R. Oncn, Osmanlilar 
devrindc Bor'da burnt fabrikalan, in Tiirh Etno- 
grafya Dergisi, v (1962), 21-3; V. J. Pariy, El 1 
art. bAkOd. iv; idem, Materials of war in the 
Ottoman empire, in M. A. Cook (ed), S'udies in 
the economic Ins lory of the Middle East. Loudon 
1970, 219-20; A. Refik, Osnuinh devrindc TUrkiyc • 
madenJeri. 967-1200 AM., Istanbul 1931; S. Rizaj | 
{1968), Rudarstve Kosova i susednih hrajeva, | 
Pristina 1968; idem (1970 a), Rudarsivolo vo . 
Mokedonija od XV do XVIII vek, in Glasnik na I 
Institol 2a Nacionaina Istorija, xiv (1970), 91-rn; I 
idem (1970 b), Counterfeit of money in the Balkan 
Peninsula from the XV to the XV 11 century, in I 
Balcunica, i (1970). 7 ** 9 ; H. Sahillioglu, Onyedinci | 
asnn ilk yansttida Istanbulda tedaviildeki sihhelerin 
raid, iu Bclgeler, i (n)6^), ^*8-33; idem, Kvrulu- 
qiindan XVII asrw sonlanna kadar Osmanh para 
tarihi hakkuida bir denenu , unpubl. doctoral diss., 
Istanbul University 1958; S. Shaw, The financial 
and administrative organization and development 
of Ottoman Egypt 1517-1198, Princeton 1962; 

C. Singer, The earliest chemical industry; an essay- 
in the historical relations of economics and technology 
illustrated from the alum /rale. London, 1948; ! 
Suver-i khtitipi hilrnayiln, Istanbul University I 
Library, ms., TY 6110 = copies of orders sent by j 
Sultan Murad IV (reigned 1032-49/1623-391 to 
his governors in the provinces, and correspon- 
dance with other high state functionaries; S. 
Vryonis, The question of the Byzantine mines , in 
Sprculum, xxxvii (1962), 1-17; T. M. Yaman, 
Kiire bafnr made nine dair tesihaUr, in Tarih 
Vestkalan, iv (1941), 266-82. — II. Works on 
Ottoman mining legislation: R. Anhegger 
and H. Inaicik (cds.), Kdnunnatns-i sulfdni ber 
miiccb-i < &rf-i < Osmdtn, Ankarai 956; N. Bcldiceanu 
(1962), Un rcglemcnl milder Ottoman du regne dc 
Suleyman Ic Ugislateur, in Sildost-Forschvngcn , 
xxi (1962), 149-67; idem (1964), Les Actes des 
premiers sultans conserves dans les marusertis 
turcs de la Bibliothbquc Satior.ale d Paris, ii. Rlgle 
merits miners 1390-1512, The Hague 1964; 
N. Cagatay, Osmmh imparatorlugunda widen 
htiknk ve ihStsadiyati hakkuida xesikalar, in Tarih 
Vesikalan, x (1943), 275-83: K. Engelhardt, la 
Turqttie et le Tanzimat, ou his to ire des reformes 
dans l'Empire Ottoman deputs 1826 jusqud nos 
jours, Paris 1882-4; H. Ernisch, Das sachsischi 
Bcrgrecht des mittdaltcrs, I-eipzig 1887; M. S. 
Filipovifi, Das Erie dcr mUtdalterlxchen siichsischen 
Bcrglcutc in den siiislaxvischen Landern, in Siidost- 
Forschungen, xxii (1963), 192-233; Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad al-Halabl, Multakd al-abhur, Tkish. 
tr. with comm, by Mefrined Mcwkufati, 2 vols. 
Istanbul 1318/1900; A. Uandzic (1959). Zahonsha 
odrebda (kanun) o tuzknskim sdanarm, in Prilozi 
xa Orientalni Filologifn, viii-ix (1958-9). 169-79; 
Kdndnndme-i $ds, text in transcription by An¬ 
hegger m Beitrdge, suppl. to vrol. xiv of Istanbulcr 


Schriften, Istanbul 1945; F. Spaho, Turski Rudar - 
ski Zakoni, i aGlasnik Zemaljskog Museja Sarajevu „ 
xxv (X 9 r 3 ), 133-94; G. Young, Corps de droit 
ottoman; recnei. des codes, lots reglements ordinan¬ 
ces et actes les plus importants7 vols., Oxford 
1905-6 (see esp. vi, 15 ff.). In addition to the above, 
for changes in law of mining in the post -Tansimdt 
era, the best source is the Ottoman Law Code 
( Diistur ). In particular, sec DUstiir, Tertlb-i 
cwwel (repr. Ankara 1943): viii, 327-32 (text of 
raining law of 1901), and 439-60 (text of mining 
law of 1906). For later amendments, see Diistur 
(Tertlb-i thanl). i (1326-7/1908-9). Law no. 16. 
53-5; Law no. 46, 113-16; Law no. 83, 300-1; Law 
no. 155. 738-41; vi (1331-2/1913-14), Law no. 43, 
105-6; Law no. 227, 378; Law no. 304. 709; vii 
(1332-4/1914-16), Law no. 239, 602*4. — III. 
Works on Ottoman and Islamic metallur¬ 
gy. U. Erginsoy, Islam maden sanatin geli$mesi, 
Istanbul 1978 (Kiiltur Bakanhgi Yaymlari: Turk 
Snnat Eserleri Dizisi, 4); G. Feher, Quelques 
problemes des objets d'art melalliques turc-osmanlis 
mis au jour en Hongrie, in Atti II. Cong. ini. arte 
Turca, Venice 1965, 123-8; V. dc Jesus, Metal 
resources in ancient Anatolia, in Anatolian Studies, 
xxviii (1978), 97-102; A. luan, Tiirklerde demircilik 
sanatl tarihle ve fdklorda , in Tiirh Kullhrii, iv 
(1966), 542-4; L. A. Mayer, Sixteen Islamic 

blades, in Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum. 
Western India, vi (1957-9)# 1-3; C. Panseri. Damas¬ 
cus steel in legend and in reality in Gladius, iv 
(1963), 5-66; R. F Tylecote, A history of metallurgy, 
Loudon 1976; U. Yucc-I, Turk kilic uslalari ia 
Tiirh Etnografya Dergtsi „ viii (1965). 59 * 67 ; A. R. 
Zaky, Islamic swords in the Middle Ages, ic Hull. 
Inst, tgypte, xxxvi (1954). 365-79; idem. The 
sxord in Islamic art. in Bull. Coll. Arls, Baghdad 
Cnir., i (1959), 93-ioo; idem. Centres of Islamic 
stevrd making in the Middle Ages, in Bull. Inst, 
figyptc, xxxviit ( 1955 * 6 ), 285-95; idem. On Islamic 
swords, in Studies in Islamic art and architecture in 
honour of K. A. C. CrcsiveU , Cairo 1965, 270-91. — 
IV. Travel literature containing references 
to mineral resources in Islamic lands. 
Ibn Battuta, Rijila; Ibu Fadl Allah, ed. F. Taescli- 
ner, marl's Bench! iiber Anatolien in seinetn 
IVerkc Masllik al-absar ft mamdlih at-amsdi 
Leipzig 1929; F. Balducci Pegolotti, ed. Allan 
Evans, La pratica della mercatura , Cambridge, 
Mass. 1936, sec in particular, the index for commo¬ 
dities under the following headings argento (silver); 
buglione (bullion); >rn (gold), piombo (lead), and 
rame (copper); Bcrtrondon dc la Broquiirc (1433), 
Voyage d'outremcr et rclour, ed. C. Schefer and H. 
Cordier, in Rccucil de voyages et dc documents four 
servir d I’kistoire ic la geographic, xii, Paris 1893; 
Iacopo de Promontoric. (1475). ed. F. Babinger, 
Die Aufseichnungen des Gcnucsen Iacopo ic Pro• 
nionlorio (le Campis Uber den Osmanenstaal urn 
1475 in SB Bayr. Ak., Phil.-Hist. Kl. (1956); 
Pierre Belon (1554). L*?s observations de plusieurs 
singtilnriUs el choses memontbles trouvles en Greet, 
Asie, Jndte, Egypte, Arabic, et autres pays, Paris 
1554; Paolo Coutarini (1583), Rclasione di Paolo 
Contarini bailo a Constanlinofoli, lelta in pregadi 
Tanno 15S3, cd. E. Albcri, in Relazioni degli 
arnbasciatori Vcneti al Scnato, ser. 3, vol. iii, 
209-50, Florence 1855; Edward Brown (1669), 
A brief account of some travels in Hangaria, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Thessaly ...as also some 
observations on the gold, silver, copper, quicksilver 
mines, baths and mineral waters in those parts, 2nd 
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ed., London 1685; Peysonacl (1787). Traitl sur 
le commerce d< la Mot Noire, 2 vols., Paris 1787* 
The relevant passages here are as follows: lor 
copper, i, 80 (imports from the Crimea) an 
annual quantity of 2,soo kanfar s of copper was 
brought from Trabzon to supply the local industry, 
consisting of some 100 coppersmiths’ shops; ii, 

78: (Exports from Trabzon) the tithe of the copper 
production is estimated at [2,000 kanfars, In¬ 
dicating an annual production of at least fio.ooo 
kanfars; for saltpetre, i, 140-3: (Exports from 
the Crimea). After subtracting the quantities 
consumed locally for the production of gunpowder, 
an annual surplus of 40,000*50,000 was 

available for export. {Note: since the purchaso 
of saltpetre by foreign traders was forbidden at 
Istanbul, many merchants in Personnel's day 
availed themselves of this source of supply,). — 

V. Ottoman mining in the 19th & early 
xoth centuries. J. Hawkins, On the produce of 
the copper mines of Europe and Asia, and partic¬ 
ularly those of Armenia, in Trans, of the Royal 
Geological Society of Cornwall , iii (1828); l). 
Urquhart, Turkey and its resources: its municipal 
organisation and Jrte trade: the state and prospects 
0/ English commerce in the East, London 1833: 

I L. Farley, Resources of Turkey, Loudon r.862; 

W. F. A. Thomas, Emery, chrome-ore and other 
minerals in the vilayet of Aidin, Asia Minor, in 
Trans, of the American Institute oj Mining Engi¬ 
neers, xxviii (1898), 208*25; K. E. Weiss, Kurze 
Miltheilungen iiber Lager slot ten im wesllichen 
Anatolian, in Ziitsehrift fiir Praktische Geologic, 
ix (1901), 249-62; B. Simcrsbach, in ibid., xi 
(1903) (on the coalfield* of Ercgli); Nfaliyye Wcka- 
leti, Senelik ikfd'iyydl-l mdliyyt, 1325 H., Istanbul 
1327/1909 (see csp. 98 x04 -imddin ntsiimu, 
and 262-68 —mafdin hdfiLUt), M. Edwards, 
Notes on mines in the Ottoman Empire, in Trans, 
of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
.\xiii (1914), 192-210: Doeltcr, Die Mttieralschdfze 
.... Stuttgart 1916. Modern works include: 

E. G. Mears (ed), Modern Turkey, New York 
1924; A. Solakian, Les richesses naturelles «7 econo- 
miques if / Asie Mineure, Istanbul 1923; U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, Bibliography on the geology and 
mineral Resources of Turkey, compiled by L. Jones, 
Washington D.C. 1933 (a handy pamphlet listing 
publications on Turkey’s mineral resources 
arranged according to major mineral types); 

S. Tanca, Les r ess our css miniralogiques dc la 
Turquie et son regime minier, unpubl. diss., Univ. 
of Strasbourg 1937; Naval Intelligence Division, 
Geographical Handbook Series, Turkey, London 
X 943 (ch. ou raining in Turkey in vol. ii, 109-30); 
C. VV. Ryan, A guide to the known mineral resources 
of Turkey, Ankara 1960; C. Issawi, The economic 
history of Turkey 1800-1914, Chicago 1980 (see 
csp. 278-98); R- Owen, The Middle East in the 
world economy 1800-1914, London and New York 
1981 (see esp. 209-13); D. Quataert, Social dis¬ 
integration and popular resistance in the Ottoman 
Empire 1881-1908 (in pres*) (contains a detailed 
case study on the development of the Eregli 
coal fields under the direction of the French com¬ 
pany, the "Soci6t6 d'H&acJde”, beginning in 1896). j 
In addition to the above, contemporary newspaper 
reports and consular reports contain a great deal 1 
of useful information. Sec, in particular. Das 1 
Mincnwescn in der Turkei, iu Ostencichischc ■ 
Monatxhnfl fiir der Orient (May 1905); Balkan . 
geography and Balkan railways, in JRGS (Sep- i 


tember 1908); Mining conditions in Turkey, in 

Engineering and Mining Journal, Ixxxvii (April 

1909), 864. (R. Murphey) 

4. In Islamic aft. 

Materials and techniques. 

In Muslim civilisation as in classical antiquity, 
precious metals and alloys of copper, tin, lead and 
Iron were used for artistic purposes. We have only 
scanty information about the metals, and particularly 
about the alloys of which metalware was made. Our 
ignorance in this respect stems from a number of 
reasons. One is that most of the Islamic metal 
objects have never been properly analysed, and 
terms like "bronze" or "brass” are used indiscrim¬ 
inately in catalogues and other scholarly publica¬ 
tions. Another reason is that the mediaeval Islamic 
terminology for mc'.als and their alloys is often 
ambiguous and therefore difficult to evaluate 
{Aga Oglu, A brief note, in JAOS, Ixv [1945], 218-23). 
It would seem, however, that from the early Islamic 
period to at least A.D. 1200, materials conform 
with those used In classical antiquity and with 
those mentioned by al-Diazarl. namely: gold 
(dhakab ); silver (Jidda): with bronze (isfidrih, from 
the Persian sapid rily, a bronze with heavy content of 
tin, antimony and lead); bronze ($ufr ); brass (shahah ); 
copper (imhas), and tin (rasas at-kalH). In early 
Islamic times the use of iron (h/idid) seems to have 
been negligible. It became important, however, for 
the production of steel for weapons and tools, and 
may have also boon used instead of bronze for the 
plating of doors and city gates. 

Together with the unbroken tradition in the use of 
metals and their alloys, there was a technical conser¬ 
vatism in the fashioning of Islamic metal objects. 
Several methods of casting—one of the oldest arts in 
the world—were practised in Islam. One was the 
c.ire-pcrdue or lost wax process, applied in cases of 
closed shapes. .An accurate, though somewhat sketchy 
description by al-Djazarl [q.v. in Suppl], active in 
Diyflrbakr in the second half of the 6ih/i2th century, 
testifies that in northern Mesopotamia the lost wax 
technique was well-established. Dated mid-6th/i2th 
century objects indicate its use in Iran too (L. T. 
Giuzalian, A bronze qaiamdan, 97). Another method 
described by al Djazarl was casting with green sand. 
This method, which is of obscure origin, is mentioned 
also in Chinese sources contemporary to al-Diazarl. 
(For the first description in Europe, see Birmguccio, 
De la pirotechnia, 1540.) 

Casting in open or piece moulds was used for works 
111 the round or for more composite shapes, and re¬ 
quired soldering. Hollow, primarily circular vessels, 
were often produced from disks or sheet metal, such 
as brass or white bronze, by burnishing the shape on 
a lathe. This technique, discovered by Roman artisans 
and known today as spinning, presumably passed to 
Islam from late Roman and Byzantine sources. No 
written documents on this technique, comparable to 
al-Djazari's book on automata [see hiyal in Suppl ] 
have so far come to light. The same applies to the 
widely employed method of raising—or sinking—in 
which comparatively thin metal sheets were trans¬ 
formed by hammering into jointless, hollow vessels of 
almost any shape. Among the objects fashioned in this 
technique arc jugs, bottles, cups and bowls raised in 
precious metal or white bronze, covered brass vessels 
with fluted bodies and lids, and the like. 

The most common method employed for decoration 
were punching, chasing and bossing, tracing, en¬ 
graving and inlay. None of these techniques was 
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entirely new. Their originality lies in the application 
of these conventional methods to create surface 
decorations of unprecedented Islamic character and 
artistic feeling. 

(1) Punching: This method, known also as ring- 
inatting and executed by stamps which terminate in 
a small ring or hole, is particularly appropriate for 
soft metals. It was employed by Chinese and Soghdi.m 
gold- and silversmiths primarily as background pat¬ 
tern, while in Islamic metalwork punched circles were 
also applied to objects made of bronze and its alloys. 
The most common use of ring-matting was to set off 
the main decoration or an inscription from the 
ground. Yet particularly on early metalware, 
punched circles also formed the principal decoration. 
On bronzes, ring matting appears to have gone oat 
of fashion by the early 7th/i3th century. The latest 
dated example of ring-matting on bronze known 
to the writer occurs on an inlaid penbox, which 
was made in 607/1210-11 by Sh&dhl for Madjd al- 
Mulk al-\Iu*affar, one of the viziers of ‘AI.V al-Dfn 
Muhammad Kh^flrazm Sh 5 h. 

(2) Chasing and bossing {tan^lr): Repousse, 
or ornamental relief work, is produced by hammering 
metal sh«et, and like punching it is closely linked to 
the work of the gold- and silversmith. We still possess 
a relatively fair number of chased and bossed gold 
and silver objects. The bulk of the surviving objects 
comes from Iran and antedates the 7 th/i jth century. 
Reports of later Muslim travellers like Ibn Battuta 
imply, however, that such vessels continued to be 
manufactured also outside Iran and in larger quan¬ 
tities than the surviving examples suggest. The • 
application of repouss* to bronze in order to create 
an over-all decoration, which was practised in the | 
Near East since remote antiquity, was relatively j 
rare in Islam. It is known foremost from a group | 
of late 6th/i2th to early 7th/i3th century candlesticks 
and some stylistically closely-related rectangular 
tray-like objects (see also Rice, A Seljuq lamp from 
Konya, SI MU’. V). In modem times, chasing and 1 
bossing of brass and copper is practiced all over 
the Islamic world. 

(3) Tracing and engraving (Itafr): The decora- | 
tion of the majority of Islamic metal objects was done j 
eithor with chisels to produce grooves, or with gravers 
in order to remove Use metal which once filled these 
grooves. Both techniques arc not related to any 
specific material, and were employed singly and in 
conjunction with other techniques. They were used 
for unpretentious decorations of household utensil?; 
for tracing intricate arabesque patterns; for preparing 
the grooves for copper and silver inlay, or to enrich 
repoussd or other decorations. Both tracing and 
engraving are still practiced in almost any bazaar 
workshop. 

(4) Inlay: Inlay in metal Uakfll or taf c irti) is a , 
technique by which the artist enriches a metal object • 
by overlaying parts of its surface with patterns 
formed from wires or sheets of a different metal. 
Although this cralt too is of considerable antiquity, 

it was not popular before the inid-bth/rzth century. J 
Ou early bronzes, as for instance a pear-shaped ewor ' 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum (434-1906), an 
often-discussed ewer in the Hermitage, or a ewer in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (47.c00.90), a 
thin piece of red copper was hammered into a small 
cavity in order to mark the eyes or feathers of a 
bird or to indicate a fruit or floral motif. Silver 
wire, which in later centuries bad become a common 
medium for inlay, was only rarely used with these 
early examples. The wider use of inlay with copper | 


and silver is documented only from the aiid-6th/i2th 
century onwards. According to al-^jazari, the 
inlying of the doors at DiySrbakr in the last third 
of the 6th/t2th century was done by cutting the 
pattern for the inlay from metal sheets, casting the 
grooves in the lost wax technique, and finally 
fitting both parts together. Although this method 
was known in ancient times, inlaid Islamic metal ob¬ 
jects from the 6th/x 3 th .-vnd 7 th/xyth centuries point 
to two different techniques. In the first, the so-called 
•love-tailing employed lot red copper and silver inlay, 
the design was traced into the bronze or brass with 
a blunt tracer. The channels, or spaces to receive 
the copper or silver wire, were roughened and under¬ 
cut, and the silver hammered into these ••dove¬ 
tailed" grooves. Where the space to be inlaid was 
greater than a wire would fill, a piece of sheet metal 
instead of wire was beaten down into the undercut 
spaces and subsequently engraved. No undercutting 
took place in the second method of inlay. In this 
method, which was employed for gold and is doc¬ 
umented since the mid-7th/i3th century, shallow 
grooves following tho contours of the design were 
traced, and the thin gold leaf was secured by ham¬ 
mering it into the grooves. When larger panels 
were prepared to receive the gold, the bottom of the 
respective ornament was thoroughly roughened 
with a punching tool. 

On the majority of mediaeval bronze and bras* ob¬ 
jects, chased lines or background scrolls arc filled 
with a black, bituminous substance the composition 
of which has so far not been analysed. Similarly, the 
composition of the niello powder used in Islamic 
times on gold and silver ware is still unknown. 

Types of melaltrare. 

Broadly peaking, Islamic metalwork falls into five 
categories. The first and largest are objects made 
for domestic and religious use. They are well repre¬ 
sented in museums and private collections and there¬ 
fore better known than the rest. The second group are 
doors and windows and their accessories. It includes 
knockers, locks, keys and window grills. Scientific and 
medical instruments, astrolabes, globes, knifes and 
scissor* form the third group of metalwork. The in¬ 
terest in these instruments lies primarily in the 
history of science and technology. Yet in their 
excellent craftsmanship and beautiful decoratioii 
they are often real works of art. The fourth group 
urc arms and armoury. They too are often of ex¬ 
cellent craftsmanship, though for evident reasons 
they differ in design and workmanship from the 
former categories. The same applies to jewellery, 
which for technical and other reason* deserve* a 
separate study (see djawhak, ii, in Suppl.j. The 
last three categories arc therefore not included in 
this section. Arlistically-outstandiug examples will 
be mentioned below. 

Objctte made fnr ilonieslic iin/l religious use. 

(t) Lighting implements. Islamic laiupsiamls 
basically follow Byzantine, Mediterranean models. 
Two types, both common in pre- Islamic Iran, Syria 
and Egypt, had particular influence on the formation 
of the Islamic stands. The first is characterised by a 
post made up of baluster-shaped Jinks, and is topped 
by a pan and a faceted spike to hold the lamp. The 
second type has a plain shaft which is bordered 
ubow and below by cither disks, riugs or a squat 
knob. Both kinds rest on three puwed or hoofed 
animal feet. The base is formed by three curving 
trefoils with a raised sharp edge along the centre, 
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or, more rarely, rises in the shape of a shallow dome. 
The artistic changes brought about by Islam did 
not so much affect the main elements of the Roman* 
Byzantine models than their stylistic transformation. 
This is expressed in the preference for segmental 
shapes, faceted shafts, or geometric, flattened 
renderings of the zoomorphic feet or trefoil bases 
(Barrett, Islamic meialxcork, Pis. 3, 4a). Another 
Roman variation, the pricket-type lamp stand, 
recurs primarily among early Mamlttk specimens 
(cf. Louvre, no. 0030; Berlin, Museum fur Islamische 
Kimst, no. I 655, repr. H. GlUck and E. Diez, Die 
Kunst ties Islam, Berlin E925, PI. 441). In later cen¬ 
turies, lampstands of the above-mentioned types 
became less adequate as lighting utensils and are 
therefore rare. 

Mediaeval Islamic oil lamps also follow the Roman- 
Byzantine tradition. Their oval, or occasionally 
bulbous body has one or several nozzles for the wick, 
a hinged lid to cover the central filling hole, and is 
often applied with a handle at one end of the longitu¬ 
dinal axis. In contrast to the Roman specimen, 
the Islamic oil lamps were not made for a pricket 
stand, and arc either footless or rest on a splayed, 
often faceted foot. This last form is generally regarded 
as an Iranian, particularly East Iranian feature 
and associated with 6th/izth to yth/i3th century 
Khurisanian workshops. Many of them had animal 
or bird-shaped fininls. 

Zoomorphic oil lamp», too, were created both by 
Christian and by Islamic artisans. Vet whereas the 
shapes of the Byzantine and Coptic lamps were 
restricted to birds of symbolic content, in mediaeval , 
Islam no clear preference for one or the other animal 
shape seems to have existed. The species of birds 
or quadrupeds became more and more differentiated 
and imaginative, and many are provided with burners 
attached to the breast or head of a fabulous creature. 

In contrast to the lighting implements mentioned 
so far, the models for the mediaeval types of Islamic 
candlesticks are as yet obscure. Since about the end 
of the 6th/xzth century the dominant type of these 
objects consisted of three clearly-marked elements: a 
truncated base, a socket which on a smaller scale re¬ 
peated the form of the base, and a tubular neck serv¬ 
ing as a link between the two. Aside from different 
proportions and sizes—candlesticks manufactured for 
mosques or public institutions may have reached a 
height of more than 50 cin.—base and socket took 
on a variety of shapes. There were two basic trends. 

In the first, the truncated cone of these elements had , 
straight sides. The general appearance of those candle- I 
sticks was therefore heavy and somewhat sturdy, j 
In the second, and more elegant variety, the flanks 
were contracted. In addition, the surface was often 
faceted, subdivided into straight vertical flanges, 
into raised ogee-shaped arches or two registers of 
pentagonal compartments. In a "transitional" 
typo between the faceted and truncated forms, 
body and socket projected strongly towards their 
base, and the body rested on a slanting foot. This 
strong projection is counterbalanced by a pro¬ 
truding, flat shoulder (Ferhdrvari, nos. 159-60; 

A. S. Melikian-Chirvani, Lc bronze iranu:n, 52-3). 

In a special category of Iranian xoth/i6th to iith/x7th 
century candlesticks, base, neck and socket were \ 
unified and turned into a cylindrical, and occasionally * 
faceted stand with a slanting foot (Melikian Chirvani, \ 
op.cil., 116-17). In most of these so-called pill.ii* ( 
candlesticks, sonic traces of the basic three sections 1 
in the form ol low mouldings or rings have been 
retained. 


Mosque lamps, polycandelons and chandeliers 
belong to a variegated group of suspended float-wick 
lamps, of which relatively few examples have 
survived. To judge by the few complete and the 
numerous fragmentary metal mosque lamps so far 
known, they closely resembled glass lamps. They 
were either fashioned of sheet metal or cast in bronze, 
had a bulbous perforated body, a flaring neck and 
low foot, and three suspension rings were attached 
to the middle of their body. Suspension arms, also 
inado of sheet metal, were hooked to these rings. 
The few specimens which have survived do not 
allow a closer typological classification. By the 
late 7th/13th century, their place appears to have 
gradually been taken by glass or ceramic lamps. 

The number of polycandelons—a suspended lamp 
consisting of several glass containers fitted into a 
metal frame—is even smaller. This type, which stems 
'.roin the Roman-Byzantine tradition, was developed 
in western Islamic countries rather than in the east, 
and was transformed in MamIGk Egypt into huge 
prismatic, many-tiered or pyramid ically-shaped 
chandeliers. 

(2) Perfume vessels. The most common type 
of incense burner {mibkfrard or mabkkara) had a cyl¬ 
indrical body with an inner shallow bowl for the in¬ 
cense, a domed cover, straight handle soldered hori¬ 
zontally to the body, and three, often zoomorphic 
feet. The cover, and in rnauy rases also the body, 
were pierced for the emission of the smoke. The shape 
of these incense burners stems ultimately from 
Byzantine of Coptic thurification vessels, and also the 
feet in the form of animal paws in different degrees 
of stvlisatioii correspond to the feet of Byzantine 
and Islamic lampstands mentioned previously. 
Between the early 7 th/i 3 th and the end of the 
Sth/t4th century this traditional ByzantinO type 
dominated in Syria and Egypt, while in Iran it 
scorns to have been less abundant. Another kind 
of MamIGk incense burner common in Syria and 
Egypt consisted of two, partly perforated hemi¬ 
spheres held together by clasps, which had no feet 
and were either suspended or rolled on the floor. 
To hold the charcoal they enclosed a small iron bowl 
which was set in gimbles to move freely when the 
incense burner was rolled or swung. In the qth/i5th 
and xoth/r6th centuries, such vessels were widely ex¬ 
ported to Italy and then produced by MamIGk 
artists who resided in Venice. Similarly-shaped 
incense burners occur already among Chinese silver 
vessels which are generally attributed to the T’ang 
period. The Chinese specimens are, however, much 
smaller, and their relation to the Islamic incense 
burners is so far obscure. Some early 4th/roth to 
early 7tb/i3th century East Iranian incense burners 
with a square or cylindrical body seem to relate 
to a Buddhist, Central Asian tradition. They rested 
on low feet of a type also common in other East 
Iranian bronzes, and eertaiu details in their decora¬ 
tion, such as lotus petals and blossoms are remi¬ 
niscent of pinnacle* on Buddhist stupas or votive 
vessels. A variant of these East Iranian incense 
burners, which was also popular in East Iranian 
households between the late 4tli/coth and the 
7 th/i 3 th centuries, was fashioned in the form of a 
cylindrical, hooded receptacle. It also rested on 
three zoomorphic, generally faceted feet; its low 
body had a niche-likc upper aperture with an arch- 
shaped opening, and the front of the semi-dome was 
flanked by a pair of flat, projecting bird heads. 

Another type of incense burner was fashioned in 
the form of highly-stylised felines or bird*. These* 
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vessels, which arc generally assigned to North*East 
Iranian workshops, seem to have been in vogue 
throughout the 6th/iath century. Their body was 
hollow-cast and perforated. In the feline-shaped 
incense burners, the animal-head was removable 
to permit placing the incense in the body, while 
the bird-shaped examples had a drawer for the 
charcoal in the bird's breast. There is still much 
uncertainty about zoomorphic incense burners in 
Fd^ixnid Egypt. Although a considerable number 
of animal-shaped, presumably Fitimid objects have 
been preserved, their function is not always clear, 
and the group comprises fountain heads and objects 
which may have served various decorative purposes. 

The identification of mediaeval Islamic bottles as 
perfume flasks (kumhuin) is often ambiguous. Among 
the extant flasks and bottles the following types al¬ 
most certainly served this purpose. One is a group 
of Persian. 15*21 cm. high silver or parcel gilt 
bottles attributable to between the late 5th/rith and 
the mid-6th/!2th century*. They have a globular body 
resting on a low, splayed footring and a narrow, 
tubular neck. A small Muted cover with a ring, which 
probably once held a chain by which it was attached 
to the neck, has been preserved in some of these speci¬ 
mens. To prevent the evaporation of the perfume they 
would have required an additional stopper ( Survey, 
PI. 1350). A second group of Persian 12th century 
bottles is characterised by a funnel-shaped neck, a 
bell-shaped, longitudinally-fluted body, and a flat 
horizontal link between collar and neck (Survey, 
PI. 1311 D.E.). Other bottles of this type have ob¬ 
lique or softly-rounded shoulders. Their bodies are 
cylindrical or facetted, and occasionally the mouth 
of the neck is sealed with a small filter. Similarly- 
shaped pottery and glass vessels with a pierced 
filter and a filling hole at the bottom make an 
interpretation of these bottles ns perfume-sprinklers 
even more likely. Small, 8-9 cm. long bronze per* ( 
fume flasks with a facetted, slightly flaring neck, ' 
a rectangular body and four tooth-shaped feet, , 
which evidently were fashioned after a widely-used 
type of glass and rock crystal flasks, bear further 
witness to the affinities between bronze and glass 
flasks of that kind (C. J. Lamm, Mittelalterlichc 
C,laser und Sleinschnittarbciten nuj dim Nahtn Ostin, 
Berlin 1929-30, i, 160-2; ii, PI. 39; cf. idem. Das dins 
von Samarra, Berlin 1928, PI. VII). 

MarolQk perfume bottles were particularly appro¬ 
priate for sprinkling odoriferous oils. Fashioned in an 
ovoid shape, these bottles had a long tapering neck 
that terminated in a pointed end and a base that 
was fitted with a plug, resembling the filling holes 
of the Persian perfume flasks, (Cairo, Cat., 1969, 
no. 79 . PI- * 5 )- 

(3) Mirrors. Islamic mirrors fall into two cate¬ 
gories, The first and larger category consists of rair- l 
rors with a central perforated boss for fitting a cord 
and is based upon Chinese prototypes. They arc rela¬ 
tively small—the averuge diameter varies between , 
10 to 20 cm.—the face of the mirror is cast in relief • 
decoration, and the reverse is smoothly polished, j 
In the second and smaller group the minor was fur* I 
nished with a handle, which was cast either separately 
or in one piece with it. This second category stems 
from a Mediterranean tradition, and dates back to 1 
classical antiquity. Mirrors of this type appear to have 
served primarily as toilet accessories, while the orig¬ 
inally Chinese type presumably had a magical or j 
talismanic purpose. In spite of the considerable 
number of extant mirrors, which include inscribed 
and even dated specimen, these objects have never 1 


been properly studied, and both categories need 
further investigation. 

(4) Inkwells and penboxes. The most common 
type of inkwell (dawdt or mihhara) had the shape of 
:i cylindrical pot and was covered with a separate 
domed lid. It was used in Iran since SamSnid times, 
.md only the proportions, the profile of the cover and 
the decoration changed in the course of the centuries. 
The extant specimens fall chronologically into three 
groups. The first consists of Persian inkpots from the 
second half of the 6th/iath century. They are 
relatively small, 7 to 13 cm high. The base is either 
flat or has three low, almond-shaped feet cast to¬ 
gether with the vessel. The cover has a fluted, dome- 
shaped centre, and lid aud body are furnished with 
loops or tubular appendages for fastening the pot 
to the hand of the scribe. In the second group, which 
appears to have been used also in Syria in the rth/r 3th 
century, the dome is hemispherical and rests directly 
on the level surface of the lid. In the last group, 
represented by Persian inkpots of the ioth/i6th to 
I2th/i8th centuries, the body is slender, and its 
width hardly exceeds the width of the domed 
cover. 

Penboxes ( halatndan J fall into several categories. 
The most common arc rectangular boxes with a 
separate hinged cover and differently-shaped com¬ 
partments for the ink and other writing implements. 
The shorter ends of the Iranian specimens were 
generally rounded. The rectangular shape was more 
characteristic for Mamluk Syria aud Egypt and for 
Ottoman Turkey. Fcacascs which were placed in 
the belt were more delicately shaped. The fiist and 
earlier type was wedge-shaped. It was made of two 
puns, and the inner, compartmcntcd box could be 
entirely removed. Most of the extant specimens 
of this kind are Iranian in style and attributable 
to the 7th/13th century. The second type, known 
from ioth/i6th to the I2th/r8th centuries, apparently 
West Persian examples, consisted of a Hat, either 
tubular or rectangular pencase and a cylindrical 
inkpot attached to it (Survey, PI. 13R7 A). A similar 
type was used by Ottoman officials. 

(3) Caskets aud boxes. The earliest preserved 
metal caskets come from 4th/ioth century Spain. 
They are made of silver, mostly gilt and inlaid with 
niello, and their ■shape and proportions closely follow 
contemporary Spanish-Islamic rectangular ivory 
otskcls with gabled litis (Migeon, Manuel, ii, 16-17, 
fig. 220). In Uic Eastern Islamic lauds, silver caskets 
of this type are rare, and not known before the 
Snldjuk Invasions. Two particularly fine examples 
are said to come from a Persian hoard and are kept 
in the L. A. Mayer Memorial Museum in Jerusalem 
(Survey, PI. 1352 A, B). Brass and bronze caskets 
made between the late 6th/i2th and later Bth/14th 
centuries are more numerous. The earlier specimen 
(Rice, SI MW. VI, PI. VI) have a flat base and closely 
follow in their proportions the silver caskets. Later 
7th/l3th aud Mh/i4th century examples become 
higher, relatively shorter and wider, rest on low 
feet aud generally have slightly slanting side* 
(Barrett, PI. 37 ; Survey, Pis. 1359, 1360 B). A deri¬ 
vative of the former caskets has a flat top and a 
partial lid which is secured to the fixed portion of 
the roof by hinges. Their form, too, is paralleled in 
ivory and ceramics (Rice, SIMIV. VI, Pis. 1 * 111 ; 
Survey, PI. 1303, dated 593/1107)- 

Kur’un boxes are square and of larger dimen¬ 
sions. They are generally plated and not cast. The 
Mamluk specimens have a bevelled lid (Beilin, 
Cal. 1971,110. X9, PI. 69), while Iranian hfurMn boxes 
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have often flat covers. Along with angular, round and 
cylindrical boxes occur caskets of less conventional 
shape or exceptionally small size. To the last category 
belongs an oblong miniature box of remarkable 
artistic quality by Ism 5*11 t. Ward al-Maw$ilI. 
dated 6iy/r22o (Rice, SIAf IT, II. PI. IX), or a 
kidney-shaped box in the British Museum which 
is attributable to an Egyptian or Syrian workshop 
of the middle to second half of the 7th/ 13th century 
Similarly unusual in shape an* a shallow, but relative¬ 
ly large, hemicircular box in the Haiari Collection 
[Survey, PI. 1305 C) or a 'casket" in the Louvre 
The last follows the shape of cylindrical, late 7th/r3th 
century candlesticks with narrow, contracted 
waists, and has a low convex lid which is fastened to 
the container by hinges. 

In the 8th/i4th century, Persian metalworkers 
produced also a variety of polygonal caskets of 
various sizes. Among the preserved specimens arc 
a small octagonal box {Surrey, PI. 1360 A) and four 
larger dodecagonal caskets, all of which have been 
assigned to a workshop in Fars (Melikian-Chirvani. 
Le bronze iranien, 80-2). Mamluk, usually oval-shaped 
lunch boxes form a category by itself. They consisted 
of one to three separate units which were placed on«* 
on top of the other, and had a lid with a handle that 
could also be used as a foot. To prevent food poison¬ 
ing, they were made of tinned bron2e (J. Allen, Later 
Mamiuk metalwork, II, in Oriental Art, N.S. xvii/c 
[i 97 x], 156-64; Barrett, PI. 31). 

(6) Ewers and jugs. In spite of the relatively 
large number of preserved ewers (ibrik [q.v. in 
Suppl.J) and their importance as art historical 
documents, they have not yet been sufficiently 
studied. The suggested typological evolution, and 
most of the chronological or geographical attribu¬ 
tions, arc therefore tentative. Particularly difficult 
is the classification of ewers from the first four t<* 
five centuries A.H., where one finds an exceedingly 
large number of shapes and combination of form-- 
for which so far no models have been traced. Amort# 
these ewers are vessels with slender, oval and heavily 
bulging-out bodies; with and without shoulders; 
with elegantly contracted and long tubular necks; 
with tubular or bird shaped spouts and a largo 
variety of straight, gently curved and zoomorphh 
handles. Between the end of the 4th/roth and the 
6th/izih centuries new forms appear to have been 
introduced from the Eastern Islamic world, which 
include types of ewers with an oil-lamp like spout. 
Signed specimens of that kind have been found in 
ancient Farghana and Ushrusana by Russian scholars 
who dated them to the mid- 5 tb/nth century. 
While these early examples were either plain or 
only little decorated, later 6th/i2th to early yth/i3th 
century Khurasanian ewers of that type were inlaid 
with silver and copper, and attest to the new artistii 
trends of that time ( Survey , PI. 1309A). After about 
the first half of the 7th/i3th century, more emphasis 
was put on decoration, while shapes became more 
standardised. The Mesopotamian standard type of 
ewer with a pear-shaped body, a low, splayed foot 
and a straight, tubular spout was retained as a model 
for Iranian and Mamlfik ewers, which in Egypt and 
Syria developed more strongly swelling bodies, 
high splayed feet and top-heavy necks (for an ewer 
of fca 3 it Bay, see Rice, SIMW. IV, PI. VI). The 
development of Safawid and Ottoman ewers i> 
known from a small number of examples only. 
Among their typical elements one can tentatively 
single out curving spouts and handles, waisted 
necks with a bulging ring and boat-shaped openings, 


which presumably stem from the lamp-shaped 
openings of the earlier mediaeval tradition. 

Jugs and pitchers (kHz, pi. akwas), on the other 
hand, were fashioned in simple conventional shapes 
—a squat globular body and low foot, a short neck 
and a curved handle. The earliest extant models 
of gold and gilt silver date from the second half of 
the 4th/ioth to the 6th/i2th centuries (Swrwy, 
PI. 1345; 1349 . now in Jerusalem, L A. Mayer 
Memorial Museum. For a jug made for Sara§am 
al-Dawla, now in the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
see KOhnel, Die Kunst Per situs unler den Buyiden, 
in ZD MG, evi [19563, fig. 6). Safawid and Ottoman 
specimens basically conform to the Bflyid proto¬ 
types. In addition to the conventional type of jug, 
there occur zoo.nophic hollow-cas! vessels which 
resemble the European aquainaniie. The purpose 
of these objects is often ambiguous. Some may have 
served for pouring water (bird in the Hermitage by 
Sulayman, dated 180/796; bird in Berlin, Cat . 1971, 
fig. 37; bird in the Monastery on .Mount Sinai). 
Others were presumably fountain heads. Several 
specimens of the last category, such as ’‘hares”, 
“lions” or "horses" were either of Fntimid or Spanish 
origin. 

(7) Bowls, cups and goblets. Mediaeval 
Islamic cups and bowls reflect a particularly long- 
lasting affinity to Iranian and Soghdian gold and 
silver models. Of particular interest in this respect 
is the continuity of hemispherical, either plain or 
fluted bowls, like the early 7th/r3th century “Vaso 
Vescovali” (Rice, Wade Cup, PI. 16), the “Wade 
Cup" (ibid., PI. 2) or a parcel gilt silver bowl in the 
Keir Collection (Fohfirvdri, PI. G). In a more restricted 
sense this also applies to the continued use of ring 
handles with projecting thumb knobs. Although 
ultimately such handles appear to derive from 
Roman drinking cups, they too were introduced 
into Islamic civilisation via Soghdian silver vessels 
and persisted in metal cups until at least the early 
3th/nth century (Melikian Chirvani, White bronze 
fig. *5), while with ceramic cups this feature lasted 
even much longer. By the later 7th/i3th century, 
bowls with strongly-projecting walls, similar in 
profile to contemporary ewers, as well as new types 
of cups, bowls and goblets, began to appear simul¬ 
taneously in Syria, Egypt and Western Iran. Among 
the new shapes were cups with a strongly contracted 
base and a high, funnel-shaped foot turned upside 
down (Barrett, PI. 34); footless bowls with walls 
that project strongly up to about one-third to one- 
half of their height, and bowls that have a nearly 
angular profile (Rice, Two unusual Mamiuk metal 
ivorks, PI. I; VII; Barrett, PI. 36 for a late 8th/i4th 
century Iranian example). Bowls with strongly 
curving-out profiles continued to be made in Safawid 
Iran. However, many of the ioth/i6th to nth/i 7 tb 
century bowls hark back to the more gently-rounded 
7th/i3th century models, which seem to have 
more agreed with the taste of the time. 

Doors and windows and their accessories. 

(1) Doors. Although plating of doors was prac¬ 
ticed since early times (Nasir-i Khusraw. Safar-ndma, 
ed. and tr. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1881, 81, tor door 
bearing the name of the c Abbasid caliph al-Ma } mun 
at the Al<$a Mosque, and p. 28 for iron-plated door 
in Diyarbakr; Djazarl-Hill, 191-5, 267-8 for des¬ 
cription of later 6th/xath century door), no specimen 
made before the beginning of the 7th/13th century 
is as yet known. The earliest preserved door at the 
mosque of Cizre or Djazlrat ibn c Umar (C. Preusser, 
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Xordmesopotamische Baiuknkmdltr, Leipzig 1911, 
PI. 36 and p. 25) is inscribed with the name of Abu 
‘ 1 -Kasim MabmGd b. Sandjar (605/1208?). 

Nearly contemporary are three iron-plated doors 
from the constructions of lhe Ayyftbid al-£ 5 hir 
Ghazl (606-7/1209-10) at the citadel gates of Aleppo. 
Bronze or iron-faced wooden doors were particularly 
widespread in MamIGk Egypt (for elements from 
door platings of Baybars, now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, see M. S. Briggs, Muhammadan 
architecture, Oxford 19241 fig. 232). Plaques from 
Mamluk doors as well as complete door wings are 
preserved in the Islamic Museum in Cairo). The 
8th/i4th century doors of the Mosque of Sultan 
Hasan, re-employed at the Mosque of al-Mu’ayyad 
in Cairo, are a very good example of its kind (Migeon, 
Manvel, ii, 82-4, fig. 259 )- While the majority of 
extant doors were plated with iron or alloys of 
bronze, some ioth/i6th to I2th/i8th century silver, 
or silver-plated, doors have also remained (Mayer, 
Metalworkers, “Ilyas”; ’‘Yahuda''). It may be safely 
assumed that earlier silver doors have been melted 
down and that their material has been re-used for 
other purposes. 

(2) Doorknockers. In contrast to the plating, 
which was generally made up of flat bronze straps 
and polygonal lattice work panels, doorknockers 
were cast in heavy bronze. Aside from polvlobed 
rings which were filled with arabesques in openwork 
(Sevilla, Puerta de Pardon; Cairo, Sultan IJasan 
madrasa), numerous zoomorphic doorknockers are 
known. Earlier specimen, like the doorknockers 
of the Ulu Cami in Cizre (Djazlrat ibn ‘Umar) 
are formed by a pair of confronted dragons which 
are suspended from hinges attached to a lion mask 
(Olker Erginsoy, in Goniil 6ney. Anadolu SelQuklu 
mimarisinde siisleme veel sanatlan, Ankara 1978, r68, 
fig. 141; The David Collection, Islamic art, Cat. 
Copenhagen 1975, 69. An identical knocker of un¬ 
known provenance is in the Berlin Museum). In 
later renderings, as for instance in a Mamluk example 
with the name of Muhammad b. Kaldu-un in Hebron, 
the ring is formed by a pair of facing dragon heads 
(a similar example is in the Louvre. See also knocker 
on door of the Mosque of Kadjmas aH?biki in 
Cairo, 885-6/1480-1). 

(3) Window grills. Aside from a few silver and 
gold inlaid brass balls from monumental window 
gratings, no window accessories have been preserved. 
(The number of wooden accessories preserved in situ 
and in museum collections is however considerable.) 
Three of these balls bear the name of the Ilkhajtid 
Sultan Mupammad Oldieytii KhudSbanda Sfcah 
(703-16/1304-16). The rest cannot be precisely 
dated, although their resemblance to the inscribed 
specimen places them in the same category. 

(4) Locks and keys. On the whole, little atten¬ 
tion has been devoted by art historians to locks and 
keys. They are poorly represented in museum and 
othcc collections, are seldom signed or dated, and 
once removed from the area in which they were made 
are difficult to identify. For stylistic and other 
reasons, most of the preserved pieces are said to be 
Iranian, though for lack of information this cannot 
be verified. Most of these locks are padlocks and 
were intended for chests, boxes, trunks or similar 
containers. They are generally very small—the 
average proportions are 5 cm width and 3.5 cm 
height—and fashioned in a variety of shapes. 
Yet a typical Iranian preference for animal shapes, 
inherited from ancient times, has been retained 
until today. Judging from the recently-catalogued 


locks in the P. Tanavoli Collection (Parviz Tanavoli 
and John T. YVertime, Locks from Iran, the Smithso¬ 
nian Institution and P. Tanavoli, 1976), certain 
animal forms were in vogue at particular times only, 
while others were favoured throughout the centuries. 
A special category of padlocks was used as amulets 
and bear inscriptions of protective character. 

Keys of the Ka c ba form a class by itself (J. Sourdcl- 
Thominc, Clefs et serrures de la Ka c ba, Paris 1971). 
Many carry names and titles of the sultan for whom 
they were made and are therefore dated or datable. 
On the whole, they arc historical documents rather 
than works of art. 

The decoration . 

Although Islamic decoration follows some general, 
ubiquitous principles by which designs were inter¬ 
changeable between various media, one can nearly 
always detect certain strains which characterise 
any specific form of art. This applies also to metal- 
| work, which seems to have developed certain pref- 
j erences with regard to ornaments or decorative 
schemes as well as to iconographic themes. 

(1) Geometric patterns. In addition to primary 
geometric grids by which the surface of every object 
was subdivided and its decorative dements organised, 
inetal workers employed all the geometric forms used 
by artisans working in other media. Designs obtained 
by means of intersecting parallel bands to form an 
overall surface pattern of squares or lozenges, which 
could also easily be perforated, were often adopted for 
incense burners or mosque lamps (Rice, SIMW. V). 
To avoid the monotony of these patterns, artisans 
used to fill the empty spaces by adding a punching 
mark or circular cavity at the points of intersection, 
matting the interior of the lozenges or filling them 
with a floral design. Small circles were employed 
also to create continuous lines and geometric patterns. 
Particularly on early metal objects, artisans suc¬ 
ceeded in producing a variety of patterns of tangent 
or overlapping circles and ring-matted geometric 
forms set into the interspaces (see for instance, 
Melikian-Chirvani, The while bronzes , 136 ff.). As a 
rule, the artists omitted certain portions of the 
circles in order to create new variants of in ter lacings. 
Patterns of this kind, which were often imbued with 
a remarkable inner tension (Barrett, PI. 2a), were 
employed up to at least the 8 th/i 4 tb century for 
single and repeat patterns alike. Between the second 
half of the 7 th/i 3 th to about the middle of the 8th/ 
14th century, circles inscribing six or eight interlaced 
roundels became a favourite design of Syrian, 
Egyptian and Persian inetal workers. In these later 
examples, many of these patterns have lost their 
former inner tension (Baer, Nisan last: cf. 8 th/i 4 th 
century Persian penbox, Hayward cat., no. 206). 

As in architectural decoration, hexagons formed 
also the base for surface and star patterns. Six- 
armed clockwise or anti-clockwise wheel patterns 
(erroneously called swastika), which were common in 
brick architecture as early as the jth/uth century, 
were not employed in metalwork before the first 
third of the 7 tb/i 3 th century, and until the second 
half of the 8 th/r 4 th century they remained a favoured 
design for filling petals or circles. Hexagonal star 
patterns were particularly popular in East Iranian 
and Afghanistan workshops, which in the 6th/t2th 
and 7th/i3th centuries developed them into intricate 
designs or into notched or looped motifs interwoven 
with a variety of geometric forms. By the second 
half of the 7th/r3th century, this type of pattern dis¬ 
appeared from the repertoire of Persian and Meso- 
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potamian metalworkers, and its place was taken by ■ 
medallions formed by overlapping circles. 

In spite of the common geometric language which | 
metal objects share with other fields of Islamic art, 
there is a clearly noticeable difference in emphasis. 

In contrast to architectural ornament, in metal th« 
geometric patterns are confined to close borders;they 
are generally combined with other designs, and only 
rarely form the main decorative feature. They cither 
form a grid or a network into which other motifs 
are set, or function—like •’swastika" or basket- 
weaving—as background pattern. In Safawid and 
Ottoman metalwork, certain geometric interlacing 
continue to fill medallions or other inscribed spaces 
{Survey, PI. 1385). On the whole, these objects hear 
however floral and epigraphie decorations. 

(2) The floral repertoire. As in other artistic 
media, vegetal ornaments on metalware fall into 
three main types: motifs derived from Hellenistic 
Mediterranean and non-Hellenistic Iranian models; 
infinitely curling scrolls and arabesques; and blos¬ 
soms and foliations that stem from Far-Eastern 
prototypes. Motifs of the first type—acanthus 
leaves, palmettes, vine scrolls or stalks bearing 
grapes or pomegranates—continue to figure in 
traditional and new compositions. One some early 
bronze and silver objects these motifs appear in 
sophisticated combinations (Dimand, Some earl 1 
Islamic bronzes from Iran in American collections, 
in Aklen 24. Intern. Orientalisten Kongrcss, 1957, 
Munich 1959, 347*9)- On less ambitious objects, 
undulating stalks and branching-off shoots carrying 
vine and palmette leaves constitute the only decora¬ 
tion. 

Fully-developed arabesques do not appear befnr. 
the ith/ioth century. From this time onwards, two 
types of arabesques—a flowing, constantly changing 
design, and an arabesque based on axial symmetry— 
recur on metalwork of all periods. Another form ol 
arabesque which gained much popularity on metal 
work consists of pairs of knotted, bifurcated palmet¬ 
tos which blossom out from a crescent-shaped loop 
(Rice, The brasses of Badr al-Din fig. 8). 

Modifications of such floral interlacing*, in which a 
crescent-shaped loop is either substituted by a bar, 
or transformed into lotus blossoms, or even com¬ 
pletely omitted, remain a favourite motif in 7th/13th 
and 8th/14th century brasses in the cast and west 
alike. 

Winding, often hooked stalks, whose foliage i* 
reduced to small buds and split palmettes, serve as 
background pattern and filling device alike. On 
Iranian, 7*h/i3th to 8th/uth century metal objects 
the background scrolls tend to be light and airy and 
wind regularly, while the Syrian types are heavily 
loaded with buds. On early MamiOk brasses, the 
heraldically-composed arabesque never reached the 
popularity it had gained in Iran. Background 
patterns on Egyptian metalwork of the first half 
of the 8tb/i4th century are formed by continuously 
winding and freely intersecting scrolls. Most delicately 
drawn arabesques, carrying tiny buds and flower* 
occur on xoth/i6th to irth/ryth century steel 
helmets, daggers, steel or iron belts, pierced plaques 
and surgical instruments. 

As in other artistic media, varieties of lotus blos¬ 
soms, peonies and morning glories are encountered 
on both Mamluk and Persian metal objects. Persian 
artists made, however, a somewhat wider use of these 
motifs than their Mamlflk contemporaries. On later 
7tb/i3th to early 8th/i4th century West Iranian 
metalware, the flowers grow ••naturally" from the 


ground. Sprouting between and behind the figures, 
they form the background for figurative motifs or 
cover the entire surface of an object. A tendency 
towards more symmetric composition can be detected 
on Mamluk metal objects (Rice, Two unusual 
Mamluk metal ivorks, PI. V), while the individual, 
carefully engraved petals have generally retained a 
naturalistic flavour. 

(3) Animals and imaginary creatures. On 
mediaeval metalwork, animals and imaginary 
creatures were one of the most conspicuous themes. 
The frequency in which these motifs were employed, 
as well as the species depicted, were determined by 
different factors. Yet even at times when animal 
decorations did not constitute a major theme, 
they did not disappear from the repertoire. Because 
of their abundance, and often intricate iconographic 
implications, the present survey includes only 
the most current animal motifs and composi¬ 
tions. 

Many of the animal motifs were carried on in 
Islamic motalwarc from SSsanid and Soghdian sdver 
(Barrett, Pis. 1, 4b). The same is true for composi¬ 
tions, such ns a single bird or quadruped inscribed 
within a round or polylobed medallion. The preference 
for heraldic compositions, inherent in Near Eastern 
and Iranian art, applies also to animal designs, 
oven if the prominence given to these compositions 
varied. Broadly speaking, in earlier metalwork they 
are more monumental in size and style, while on 
later objects they are integrated in a larger decorative 
scheme. In many of these heraldic compositions 
the central axis is taken by a plant design or a 
curtailed ‘‘tree of life", a knotted motif or other 
derivative of the “tree of life". Pairs of ducks 
flanking a crescent-shaped motif are characteristic 
for North Mesopotamian, Manila k and Persian 
metalware from the mid-7th/t3th to the second 
half ol the 8th/i4th century. Physically-linked pairs 
of animals or imaginary creatures do not occur 
1 on metalware after the early 8th/i4th century, while 
the motif of heraldic birds or quadrupeds, set into 
cartouches or pendant*, was carried on in §afawid 
and later metalwork. Other ancient Near Eastern 
animal motifs employed in metalwork are animal 
friezes, animals in combat (Baer, / nkwell, particularly 
206-8), and real and imaginary creatures revolving 
around a central axis. In 6th/izth and early 7th/r3th 
century examples from Eastern Iran, Afghanistan 
and Northern Mesopotamia, the ears, wings or necks 
of the ccntrifugally-rotating creatures meet—or 
intersect—in the centre (Rice, The brasses of Badr 
al-Dln LttW, figs. 1-3; Ettinghauen, Wade Cup, 
figs. L, P, 21, 34). In later 7th/i3tb to 8th/14th 
century examples, the rotating creatures are no 
longer physically linked. In the last phase in the 
development of this pattern, the real or imaginary 
creatures are substituted by fTying birds, and the 
rotating movement is no longer consistently adhered 
to (for a typical Mamluk example, see Cairo cat. 
1969. no. 58, PL 8). 

Another motif is thatof animal (or urdk-un j$) scrolls, 
in which animal bodies or busts are attached to, or 
amalgamated with a vegetal design. Spreading from 
Syro-Mesopotamian and Persian to Egyptian metal¬ 
ware. it appeared in the first half of the 7th/t3tb 
century {Hayward cat,, no. zoo) as abruptly as it 
disappeared in the last quarter of the 8 th/14 th 
century (for a late example, see E. Combe, Cinq 
evivres musulmans date: des XIII, XIV a XV siicles 
di la Collection Benak j, in BIFAO, xxx [1931], 56-7. 
On textiles and carpets, the motif survived, however, 
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in various related forms. See for instance, Survey, 
Pis. 1172, 1212B). 

The animal decoration in later metalwork closely 
follows the mediaeval repertoire. Conventional 
themes, such as combatant or chasing animals, 
friezes, flying birds, peacocks or animals of prey 
were carried on, and are re-employed in modern 
metalwork {Surrey, Pis. 1380, 1383, 13S6B. For 
armoury sec also Pis. 1408 D, E, 1418, 1430-31 D). 

(4) Epigraphy. Stylistic peculiarities. In metal¬ 
ware, the first epigrapbic bands which carry not only 
a message but have a clear decorative function occur 
on 3rd/9th to 4th/ioth century mosque lamps (Rice. 
SIM IV. V: for earlier inscriptions, of. a 2nd/8th 
century* bronze ewer In the Tbilisi Museum, or bird¬ 
shaped vessel in the Hermitage, dated 180/796-7, 
and on 4'b/xoth to 5th/xtth century bronze and silver 
objects ( Survey , Pis. 1343, 1345-6). From this tiim- 
onwards, particularly since the inid-6th/r2th century, 
epigraphy remained a constant factor in the decora 
tion of metalware. The formal integration of the 
script, being set into continuous or compartment¬ 
alised bands, cartouches or medallions, complies 
with the general stylistic tendencies of the time 
On MumIGk metalware, inscriptions appear not only 
in continuous and intersecting bands which may 
occupy a considerable part of an object, but also 
in a circular arrangement in which the Jiastae of the 
letters point towards the centre. Starting from the 
mid-8th/i4th century, such radiant inscriptions art- 
most prominent. 

The stylistic development of script on metalware, 
and the possible divergencies from other artistic 
media, still remain to be studied. In the present 
state of our knowledge, there appears to be only- 
one type of script which at least in its later stages of 
development is unique to metalware. This is a script 
in which either the whole letter or part of it an: 
made to assume human or animal forms. According 
to the figural features wlxich dominate in each of 
its variations. It falls into four types: omithomorphic. 
human-headed, zoomorphic and anthropomorphic 
{Rice, Wade Cup-, Baer, Metalwork). Out of these, 
only the first is known front objects other than 
metalware, occurring on SSm.lnid ceramics about 
150 years prior to the first dated evidence of figursi 
script on metal, the "Bobrinski Bucket", which wa^ 
made in HarSt in 550/1163 (Ettinghausen, Wade Cup) 
The figural script had disappeared almost completely 
by the end of the 7th/!3th century. 

The integration of the script into the overall com¬ 
position of a decoration, like its artistic development, 
is however only one aspect of these inscriptions 
Aside from their artistic value, these examples art- 
teats which, if properly read and interpreted, may 
provide valuable information which is not availabk 
from other sources. Although the general categoric: 
—eulogies, and dedications, religious inscriptions, 
moral dicta, inscriptions connected with the usagr 
or quality of the object and verses from Persian 
literature—are known, only a very limited number 
of inscriptions have actually been read. A proper 
investigation and evaluation of each of the^e cate¬ 
gories has therefore been postponed until we posses* 
a comprehensive corpus of inscriptions on metal 
work (for some ideas, see Baer, Metalwork). 

(5) The thematic repertoire. The thematic 
repertoire of mediaeval Islamic metalwork falls into 
three main groups. The first and by far the largest 
arc representations of pleasure and pastime. They in¬ 
clude, aside from banqueting scenes, dancers and 
musicians, a rich selection of hunting methods, fal¬ 


conry, hunting with the cheetah and phases of the 
animal’s training and fowling. Visual renderings 
of this last game are rare in other artistic media. 
Other pastimes, liko polo games and travelling in a 
howdah on camcl-back, have parallels in ceramics 
or miniature paintings. Sailing in a pleasure boat, 
a princely pastime which could be practiced only 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt, seems to have no ana¬ 
logues in ceramics, textiles and the like (Baer, A 
brass vessel, 299-325). Representations of outdoor 
activities in a rural environment appear to be 
characteristic of a small group of early 7th/i3th 
century Mesopotainian-style metal objects, while 
tournaments or battle scenes seem to have been a 
favoured theme in the later 7th/i3th to 8th/*4th 
century in Syrian, Egyptian and West Iranian metal¬ 
work alike. On the whole, these scenes were less 
popular on Iranian brasses than on contemporary 
Mamluk objects (Rice, Baptistere), The second 
category are cosmic and terrestrial cycles. It com¬ 
prises representations of the Labours of the Months, 
the planets and the zodiac, and scenes in which 
a princely image is shown in a cosmic setting. The 
first and the third theme are as yet known from 
metal objects only (for Labours of the Months, see 
Rice, The seasons and labors. 1-30; E. Atil. Two 
ll-khanid candlesticks, 1-33). Astrological signs, on 
the other hand, are not limited to metalwork. It 
would seem, however, that on metalwork the icono- 
graphic programme of this theme is particularly 
rich and has no known analogues in other artistic 
media (Hartner, The Vasa I’escovali ; Baer, An 
Islamic inkwell. For the princely image in cosmic 
setting, sec Baer, Metalwork). 

Epics, legends and religious themes serve as an 
inspiration lor the third group. It comprises illustra¬ 
tions of certain episodes of the Shdh-nima. and 
ornamental designs based upon popular belief and 
folklore. Both relate to pottery and the art of the 
book. Their iconographic meaning is allusive (Baer, 
Fishpond ornaments). 

In a group of mid*7tb/i3th century North Syrian 
and North Mesopotamian metalware, Christian 
religious themes are combined with traditional 
Islamic decorations. In addition to saints or high 
church officials, they depict cycles of the life of 
Christ. Themes so far identified are "The Entry 
into Jerusalem", "The Nativity", "Baptism", 
"The Presentation in the Temple" and "The Virgin 
and the Child enthroned". However, the problem 
of Christian subjects on Islamic metalwork needs 
further research. 

Workshop centres. 

Our information on centres of manufacture of 
metalwork stems from two main sources. One is 
written evidence provided by mediaeval geographers 
and historians. It is generally reliable, but often 
exceedingly brief, and even when the author reports 
on his native town (cf. Ibn al-Faklh, K. al-Bulddn, 
253, II- 19-20, for HamadSn), the products are often 
only listed but not described (for an exception see 
al-MaVxizI, below). The second source of information 
is inscriptions which figure on the objects themselves. 
Two types arc particularly suggestive. One are in¬ 
scriptions referring to the place of manufacture. 
So far only a relatively small number of places have 
been deciphered. Future systematic collection of 
these inscriptions may provide new evidence (the 
following place names appear so far on one object 
only: Basra, ewer by Ibn Yazld, dated 67 or 69/688-7 
or 688-9, Mayer, Metalworkers, 48; Kashan or Kasan 
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(?), bird-shaped vessel by SuiaymAn. dated id©/ 79 &* 7 . 
Melikian-Chirvani, in Propytden Kunslgeschichte. 
Islam, ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine and D. Spider. 
1973, no. XVI; Mosul. “Blacas Ewer", decorated 
by Shudia* b. Man*a in 629/1232. Hayward cat.. 
no. 196; Mi§r, candlestick by Muhammad b. Hasan, 
dated 668/1270. Wiet, Objets en cuxvrt. PI. 27)- 
The other type of inscription on metalware is . 
that of signatures giving not only the name of the 
artist but also his nisba. An often-made assumption 
that intrinsically the nisba means that the artisan 
was active in this centre has to be discarded. It may 
have been carried by an artist tvbo had left his native 
town many years ago and was working hundred 
of miles away. It can therefore be considered sig¬ 
nificant only if taken in conjunction with other 
elements. One of the most striking example* for 
the continuous use of a nisba by artists who were 
active in another centre is the 0136a al-Maw$iII, 
found on at least 30 objects made throughout the 
7 th/i 3 th and the first quarter of the 8 th/i 4 th century, 
out of which only one single specimen stems un* 
equivocally from Mosul (Rice, Inlaid brasses. To 
Rice's list add a candlestick by C A 1 I b. Kusayrikt. 
working in Damascus, and a Kur 5 iui box by Al.unad 
b. B 5 ra, Cairo cat . 1969, nos. 56, 60). 

On the basis of the above mentioned criteria, only 
three larger centres can so far be singled out. One 
is Damascus, which at least since the 4th/xoth 
century and throughout MamlQk times exported 
metalware to nil parts of the Islamic world, including ( 
Cairo (al-Mukaddasi, i8x, I. x; Na?ir-i JChusraw, 
Safar-nama, ed. Schefer, 52, J. 13; al-MakrlzI, 
Khitdl. si, 112. For metal objects inscribed with this 
provenance, seo Rice, Inlaid brasses , 326, no. x6; 
Cairo cat. 1969* no - 5 ^). 

The second centre which, like Damascus, bad 
flourishing workshops during the Mamluk period is 
Cairo (for 1 detailed description of the Market of 
metal Inlayers— siik al-kuftiyyfn — in which bronze 
vessels were inlaid with gold and silver, see al-Makrlzi, 
Khilaf. ii, 105. For metal objects inscribed with this 
provenance, sec Rice, Inlaid brasses, nos. 23. 24. 26). 
At the time of al-Makrfzfs account, i.e. after 620/1417. 
this industry had already declined. 

The third reasonably-documented centre, famous 
for its richly-inlaid bronze objects, is Harit (Kazwlni, 

A that al-bildd, ed. WUstenfeld, 322, I. 30-323, I. 1). 
Two objects, the "Bobrinski Bucket" dated 559/rx63, 
and an ewer in the State Museum of Georgia in 
Tbilisi, dated 557/1181, carry an inscription stating 
that they were made in Hardt (the exact text of the 
Tiflis ewer has, however, never been published. See 
Mayer, Metalworkers, 59, Mahmud b. Muhammad; 
Ettinghausen, Bobrinski "Kettle", in Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, 1943, 196). Four other 6th/iath century 
inlaid pieces of metalworks, worked in similar style 
and technique, and signed by artists using the nisba 
al HarawI, suggest that these artists had already 
left Harit and were active in another centre. In¬ 
formation on other centres of manufacture is even 
more scanty. Places put forward by art historians 
should therefore be used with caution. 
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cuivre. Cat. gen. du Musde Arabe du Caire, Cairo 
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PLATE L 



I. Bird-shaped vessel. H. 38 cm. Bronze, hollow cast, 
engraved, some silver inlay. Made by Sulsymin in 
180/796-7. The Hermitage, Leningrad, no. IR 1565. 
Photograph courtesy L. A- Mayer Memorial, 
Jerusalem. 




2. Ewer. H. 36 cm. White bronze, incised, copper inlay 
on rim. Made by Muhammad (?). Late utftth to early 
2nd‘8th century, Iran. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, no. 434—1906. Crown copyright Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Photograph E. Baer. 



3. Lantern. H. 30.5 cm. Sheet bronze, perforated. 
Prob. later 3rd/9th century, Iran. L. A. Mayer 
Memorial, No. M 73-69- Courtesy L. A. Mayer 
Memorial. Photograph E. Baer. 


4. Oil lamp. H. r.4.5 cm. Bronze, cast and pierced. 6th/ 
rath century. Iran. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass. no. 1051.39. Courtesy Fogg Art Museum. Photo¬ 
graph E. Baer. 
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8th/i4tb century. Photograph E. Baer. 
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PLATE LV1 



is. "Baptistfcre of St. Louis”. H. 24.4 cm. Brass, inlaid with silver and gold. Made by Mubammad b. al-Zayn. Syria or 
Egypt, later 7th/r3th to early 8th/uth century. Mtisge de Louvre, Paris. Photograph D. S. Rice. Courtesy L. A. Mayer 

Memorial. 



x6. Bow]. H. 11.5 cm. Brass, inlaid with silver and gold. Mid-8th/i4th century. National Museum, Florence (Bargclb) 
no. 361, Photograph D. S. Rice. Courtesy L. A. Mayer Memorial. 








i7 lug H it cm Brass, engraved, inlaid with silver. Made bv Habib Allah b 'Air Bahar£Snl in x8. Ewer (Aftabe). H. 33 cm. Brass, engraved. Dated ion/r 6 o 2 - 3 . 

800li*oi-2. Iran. Victoria and Albert Museum, London, no. 943-1886. Crown copyright Victoria and Iran. Victoria and Albert Museum. London, no. 438-1876. Crown 

Albert Museum. Photograph E. Baer. Copyright Victoria and Albert Museum. Photograph E. Baer. 
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Arabia aud other parts of the Orient (see Yakut, 
s.v.), and is also found in the toponomy of the 
Iberian peninsula. Under the form Almaden, 
this term refers to the locality in the province of 
Ciudad Real, 125 kin. to the north of Cordova, in the 
Sierra de Almadfn (A. Ejibai al-Ma'din), which has 
one of the richest deposits in the world of mercury 
(A. ii*bah and variants, whence Spanish atogue and 
the fullest form of the place name Almaden de Azo- 
gue). According to Garcia Bellido ( EspaHa y lot 
espanoles hace dos mil ait os segun la Geografia de 
Strabdn, Madrid 1945, 79-81), these deposits were 
already being exploited in the 4th century B.C., 
since the Greek philosopher Theophrastes ( ca . 372- 
287) mentions the cinnabar of Iberia. At the present 
time, they still produce each year about 1,800 tonnes 
of mercury. 

The Portuguese town of Alinada, situated opposite 
to Lisbon on the southern bank of the Tagus, owes its 
name (A. lji$n al-Ma'din) to the grains of gold dust 
thrown up by the sea on to this bank (al-ldrlsl, Des¬ 
cription de I'Afriqut ct de I'Espagnc, text 184, tr. 223 
- Opus gcographicum, Naples-Rome 1973, v, 547). 

Bibliography : E. L6vi-Provencal, Hist. Esp, 
Mus., iii, 294; see also Jfelusayn Mu’nis, ol-Diughrd- 
Jiya ua 'l’ 4 iugkrdfiyy<*iiji 'l-A tidal us, Madrid 1967. 

(C. F. Seydold • [M. OgaRa Jin£xez]) 
MADlNA, urbanism. [See Supplement]. 
al-MAD!NA (usually Medina in English, Medine 
in French), residence of the Prophet Muhammad after 
the bidira and one of the sacred cities of Islam. 

Medina is situated in the province of 

Sa'GdI Arabia in latitude 24° 28' X, longitude 39° 
36' E, about 160 km. from the Red Sea and about 
350 km. north of Mecca. It has developed from an 
oasis on relatively level ground between the hill of 
Ubud on the north and that of ‘Ayr on the south. 
East and west are lava flows (In Arabic barra [tf.tr.] 
or laba). There are several uadis or watercourses 
which cross the oasis from south to north. Though 
these normally contain water only after rain, they 
maintain a fairly high water table, so that there are 
many wells and springs. After heavy rams the 
central area of al-Mun&l&a used to form a lake, 
and a number of serious floods are recorded which 
threatened the stability of some of the buildings. 
On one occasion the caliph 'U&mAii erected a dam 
as a protection against flood-waters (al-BaUghurl, 
Futub, xx). Serious floods are also recorded in 660/40, 
734/1x6 and 772/156, The water is in places salt 
and unpalatable, and in the past various governors 
of the town built aqueducts to bring good water 
from wells further south. The soil consists of salty 
sand, lime and loamy day, aud is everywhere very 
fertile, especially in the more southerly part. Date- 
palms were numerous before the time of Muhammad, 
and cereals were also grown. At a later date oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, bananas, peaches, apricots, 
figs and grapes were introduced. The winters are 
cool with a slight rainfall, and the summers hot but 
rarely sultry. In former times, the air was reckoned 
pleasant but conducive to fevers (al-BalAdhurl. 
nf.; Wensinck, Mohammed cn de Joden, 31; Gold- 
riher, Muh. Stud., ii, 243). The Umayyads called 
the town al-fchabitjia, "the dirty", in contrast to the 
honorific name of Jayba , "the sweet-smelling", 
given to it by Muhammad (Goldziher, op. cit., ii, 
37; al-Baladhurl, rr). 

(i) History to 1926 
1. The pte-Islamic settlements 
In pre-Islamic times the common name was Yath- 


| rib, though this is said to have been applied origi- 
! nally to only part of the oasis (al-Sainhudl, i, 8-10). 
j This name occurs once in the fcur» 4 n (XXXIII, 
1 13). Iatbrippa is found iu Ptolemy and Stcphantts 
! Byzantinus, and Yjfjrb in Mlnaean inscriptions. Al- 
! Madina is properly "the town" or "the place of juris¬ 
diction", corresponding to Aramaic meditda. The 
word madina as a common noun occurs ten times in 
the Rur’aa and the plural tnadd*in three times, all in 
stories of former prophets. In four relatively late 
verses (IX, 101/2, 120/1; XXXIII, 60; LX 1 II, 8) al- 
madina appears, referring to the oasis now inhabited 
mainly by Muslims, but it is possible that it has 
not yet become a proper name. The same holds of 
its occurrence in the last clause of the Constitution 
of Medina (Ibn HishSra, ed. Wustenfeld, 341-4), 
since in the preamble and other two clauses of this 
document the name Yathrib appears by itself. It is 
often suggested that the name is a shortened form of 
madinat al-nabi, "the city of the Prophet", but this 
is unlikely in view of its use in the Rur’&n, es¬ 
pecially in LX 111 , 8, where it is spoken by Hypo¬ 
crites. Of the poets of the oasis, the pre-Islamic Kays 
b. al-Khatim ftf.t/.] speaks only of Yathrib, whereas 
Muhammad's contemporaries IJassan b. Thabit and 
Ka‘b b. Malik [tf.ro.] use both names. 

Medina was at first not a compact town, but 
a collection of scattered settlements, surrounded by 
• groves of date-palms and cultivated fields. For 
defence, therefore, a large number of forts or strong- 
1 holds fdfdm, sing, ufum ; also ddidm, sing, udium) had 
been constructed, perhaps about 200 in all. In these 
the local inhabitants took refuge in times of danger. 
The idea of the ufum probably came from the Yemen 
(cf. H. Lanimens, Tdif, 72 = MFOB , viii [1922], 184). 

1 The later Muslim historians (cf. al-Samhudl, i, 

I 156-65; bdb 3, fa$l 1) had no reliable information 
about the earliest history of Medina, and the views 
1 expressed appear to be conjectural; e.g. that the 
■ first cultivators were ‘AmSIHf [tf.a.J. It seems prob- 
I able that before the arrival of any Jews there were 
, some Arabs at Medina, doubtless the ancestors of 
' those found subordinate to the Jews at the time of 
i the settlement of al-Aws and al- Khazradj. It was 
probable because of this close relation to the Jews 
that certain small Arab clans (Khatma. WS’il, Wakjf, 
Umayya b. Zayd, sections of ‘Amr b. ‘Awf) did not at 
first accept Muhammad as prophet. 

There is also obscurity about the earlier history 
of the Jews of Medina. It seems probable that 
' some were refugees from Palestine, perhaps men who 
I left after the defeat of Bar Kokhba; but others may 
| have been Arabs who had adopted Judaism as a 
I religion. Certainly, the Jews of Medina intermarried 
1 with Arabs and bad many customs similar to those 
| of their Arab neighbours. It is clear from the Kur’dn, 

! however (e.g. II, 47/4 ff.), that they claimed to be of 
i Hebrew descent, despite the fact that the names 
of the clans and most of the names of individuals 
are Arabic. Early Arabic poems ascribed to Jews 
are indistinguishable in literary form and in content 
from those of desert Arabs (Th. Ndldeke, BcUr&gc 
sur KentUnis der Poesie der alien Araber, 52 li.). 
While there may have been some simple agriculture 
before the coming of the Jews, they almost certainly 
developed the cultivation of dates and cereals 
here as in other oases such as j^ijaybar (cf. W. Caskel 
in G. E. von Grunebaum, ed., Studies itt Islamic 
cultural history, Menasha 1954, 43; — American 
Anthropologist, lx vi/a, Memoir no. 76). 

There were three main Jewish groups in Medina 
at the Higjra, the clans or tribes of Kuray^a, al- 
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Nadir and KaynuKa*. Of these, the first two had some t 
of the most fertile land in the oasis, while the third j 
had no land but were armourers and goldsmiths. . 
besides conducting a market. In addition, al-Samhudi I 
lists about a dozen other purely Jewish groups, of 
whom the most important was the Band Hadl. which ' 
was closely associated with Kurayza. He further 
mentions among the Jewish groups a few which are 
sometimes given Arab genealogies, such as Unayf and 
Marthad (parts of Bali), Mu‘2wiya b. al-IJarith (ol 
Sulaym),and Djadhma* and N'agfp^a (of al-Yaman). 

The Jewish domination of Medina came to an end 
some time after the settlement of two large Arab 
groups, al-Aws and al-Khazradj [f.tm.], sometimes 
called together the Band Kayla, hut mostly referred 
to as the An$ar or “helpers*' of Muhammad. They are 
among the Arabs said to have left South Arabia after 
the breaking of the dam of Ma*rib [q.v.]. At first 
these Arabs were under the protection of some Jewish 
tribes, and a sign of their inferiority was that Fit yawn, 
the leader of the Jewish-Arab group of Tha‘laba, 
exercised a ins pritnae noetic over their women. 
This was resented by M 3 Iik b. aMAdjlan (of the 
clan of ‘Awf of al-Khazradj), and he revolted suc¬ 
cessfully and became independent. Subsequently, 
with help from either a Ghassdnid or a South Arabian 
ruler (according to somewhat legendary accounts), 
he enabled the other clans of al-Aws and al-Khazradj 
to become independent of the Jews. It is sometimes 
said that the Jews now became subject to these 
Arabs. This is not borne out, however, by the histori¬ 
cal accounts of the period up 105/627.The main Jewish 
groups, though doubtless now weaker than the Arabs, 
retained a measure of independence and continued to 
occupy some of the best lands. They were not politi¬ 
cally united by their religion, but different groups 
were in alliance (£1 If) with different Arab clans, 
and were sometimes involved on opposite sides in the 
fighting between Arab clans. Some of the groups of 
judaised Arabs seem to have gradually become 
merged with Arab clans (as tho Banu Za c ura > with 
*Abd al-Ashhol}. 

The historical accounts make it clear that the 
effective political units in the pre-lslamic period 
were not the tribes of al-Aws and al-Khazradj. 
but smaller units, which may be called clans. Those 
mentioned in the Constitution of Medina (see below) 
were al-Nablt ‘Ami b. ‘Awf and Aws Manat (later 
Aws Allah) among al-Aws, and al-Nadjdj&r. al-Hari(b, 
‘Awf, SS'ida and Pjusham among al-Khazradj; but 
even smaller groupings were also important. From at 
least fifty years before the Hidjra there had been a 
series of blood-feuds between Arab groups, behind 
which, at least latterly, there may have been an 
economic factor, namely, desire for better lands. 
These feuds led to fighting described as "wais". The 
earliest recorded was between Milik b. al-‘Adiian 
of ‘Ann b. ‘Awf and Ubayba b. al-Djulab of SSlim 
(Kawhkila). Four small "wars’* occurred between 
this and the “war of H^tib", which was the bloodiest 
and culminated after several fights in the battle 
of Bu*ath [tf.u.] in about 617 A.D. Most of the dans 
of al-Aws took part under the leadership of Hudayr 
b. SimSk. and most of the clans of al-Khazradj under 
‘Amr b. al-N^mSn of Bayarja. The Jewish clans 
of I£uray?a and al-Nadlr on this occasion supported 
hiudayr because ‘Amr b. »I-Nu t man had killed 
hostages they had given him. One or two Arab dans 
and some prominent leaders, notably c Abd A 115 h b. 
Ubayy, did not take part in the battle. The fighting 
was severe and both leaders were killed, but neither 
side had a decisive advantage and no formal peace J 


was made. This unresolved conflict was doubtless 
one factor leading the Arabs of Medina to invite 
Muhammad to go there. 

Al-Aws and al-Khazradi were noted for their de¬ 
votion to the deity ManAt, whose shrine was at al- 
Mu-ballal between Medina and Mecca (Wellhausen, 
Resie arabischcn Heidentums *, 26; T. Fahd, PanltUon, 
125). The Medinan poet Kays b. aI-Kha(Im has 
references to Allah (DiwJn, ed. Kowalski, Leipzig 
i 9 f 4 . 5 6; 6.22; 11.8: 13.12), but these ntay reflect 
not so much Jewish or Christian influence as the 
widespread belief in a supreme god or “high god“ 
often called Allah (cf. J. Teixidor, The pagan God. 
Princeton 1977, T 7 , 162. etc.). There seems, however, 
to have been some movement towards monotheism 
before the contact with Mubammad; e.g. As‘ad b. 
Zurara and Abu M-Hayttiam (Ibn Sa‘d, iii/2, 139, 
22), and AbO Kays $irma b. Abl Anas (Ibn Hisham, 
348). Another man, known as Aba ‘Amir al-R 4 hib, 
though a monotheist and ascetic previously, became 
an opponent of Mubammad (Ibn HisfiAm, 411 f., 
561; etc.). 

2. Frotn the Hidjra to the caliphate of c Ali 

There was probably some knowledge in Medina of 
Muhammad’s mission from an early date. Suwayd b. 
al-$amit, who died before the battle of Bu‘ath, is 
said to have accepted the Kurban (Ibn Higham, 
283-5). The first definite converts were six men of al- 
Kbazradj who came to Mubammad probably in 620. 
At the pilgrimage of 621 they brought a party of 
twelve men (including two from al-Aws), and the 
party formally accepted Islam and made certain 
promises. This was the Pledge of the Women, or 
first Pledge of al- c A|caba. In 622 seventy-three 
men and two women from Medina, who had become 
Muslims, made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and prom¬ 
ised to protect Mubammad and his followers 
as they would their own nearest kinsmen. This was 
the second Pledge of al-*Akaba or the Pledge of War 
{ bay*al al-ltarb). On the basis of this agreement, 
some seventy of MubainmadS Meccan followers with 
their dependants emigrated, or made the hidjra, to 
Medina in small groups. Mubammad and Abu Bakr 
came last, and reached Kub&’ in the south of the 
oasis on 12 Rabi' al-Awwal (= 24 September 622). 
The Emigrants (muhddjiriin) from Mecca were given 
hospitality by the Muslims of Medina. Mubammad 
himself did not accept any of the many offers of 
hospitality, but ostensibly allowed his camel to 
make the choice for him. It halted on a piece of 
land belonging to two orphans, and Muhammad 
bought the land and used it for his mosque and 
for his own house. It was probably because of the 
same desire not to have a special relationship with 
any of the rival clans in Medina that none of Mu¬ 
hammad’s marriages was with a woman of either 
al-Aws or al-Khazradi. 

At al-‘Akaba in 622 Muhammad had asked for 
the appointment of twelve "representatives" (nuha- 
bd 3 ). The number twelve was probably suggested by 
the tribes of Israel and the disciples of Jesus; but 
the fact that when the first representative of the 
clan of al-Nadjd]ar died Muhammad took his place 
(one of his great-grandmothers had been a woman of 
al-Nadjdjar) suggests that the nukabd* were part of 
a political structure for Medina which fell into 
disuse. The effective structure of the community is 
doubtless that indicated in the document often known 
as "the Constitution of Medina” (Ibn Hishim, 341-4; 
discussed by WeShausen, Skttsen und Vorarbexten, 
iv, 65-83; Wensinck, Mohammed cn de Joden, 74-81; 
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Caetani, Annuli, i, 391-408; Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, 221-8; R. B. Serjeant, The "Constitution nf 
Medina", in IQ, viii (1964), 3-16; idem. The Suittuth 
Jdmi*ah, pacts with the Ya&rib Jews, and the tahrlw 
cf Yathnb, in BSOAS, xli [X978J. *-42)- The document 
is composite, as is shown by repetitions. In its 
present form it would seem to belong to a date 
after the Rurayga affair in 5/627, but some ol 
its articles may go back to the Fledge of War at al- 
‘AVaba. By this document all the people living in 
Medina are constituted a single uimmm or community 
in accordance with traditional Arab ideas of con¬ 
federacy. There are nine primary members of the con¬ 
federacy, eight local "clans" (three of al-Aws and 
five of al-Khazradj) and the group of Emigrants from 
Mecca. Although the underlying political conceptions 
were pre-Islamic Arab, the confederacy was one of 
Muslims, since at least the leading men in each of 
the eight clans had accepted Muhammad as prophet. 
Many of the articles speak of "the believers", and 
there are several references to God. About ten dis¬ 
tinct groups of Jews are mentioned in separate arti¬ 
cles, and ate confirmed in the practice of their 
own religion, as well as having certain rights and 
obligations. Even unbelievers or idolaters in the 
Arab clans appear to have been accepted as members 
of the community, though with restricted rights 
There are some two dozen genera) articles dealing 
with various matters conductive to the smooth run¬ 
ning of the community. Muhammad is given no 
special powers, but is recognised as prophet and is 
to have disputes referred to him. At least until 5/627 
be could not issue commands but had to consult the 
clan leaders and get them to agree to what he pro¬ 
posed. After the conquest of Mecca in 8/630, how¬ 
ever, his authority was unchallenged as a result of 
Muslim successes. When Arab tribes accepted Islam 
and became allies of MuJjamraad they were presum¬ 
ably included in the confederacy, and the Muslim 
community ceased to consist solely of the inhabitants 
of Medina. Al-Ans and al-Khazra^i, as Muhammad's 
earliest allies, were called the Ansir or “helpers". 

The period from the Hidjia to Muhammad’s 
death was characterised by a series of over 70 expedi¬ 
tions or razzias [maghdzi [?.t/.]), in which the number 
of participants varied from a handful to 30,000. In 
the first few small expeditions, only Emigrants from 
Mecca took part, but in the expedition of 2/624 
which culminated in the battle of Badr the Muslims 
of Medina constituted about three-quarters of Mu¬ 
hammad's force. After the victory at Badr most of the 
Muslims of Medina were committed to Muhammad’s 
general policies, though a few, the Hypocrites 
(muttd/ihun [fl.v.]), opposed them. This opposition 
within Medina was dangerous for Muhammad when 
the Meccans invaded the oasis in 3/625 and the 
Muslims of Medina suffered many casualties, and 
again iu 5/627 when the Meccans with many allies 
attempted to besiege Medina. There was also opposi¬ 
tion from some of the Jews, and this led to the ex¬ 
pulsion of the clans of Kaynuka* and al-Nadh 
(in 2/624 and 3/625) and the execution of the men 
of fcurayfa and selling into slavery of its women 
and children (in 5/627). Jewish verbal criticisms 
of the Qur’an had been felt to threaten the accept¬ 
ance of Muhammad as prophet, while fcluray^a had 
apparently been intriguing with the Meccans during 
the siege. After 5/627 the remaining Jews of Medina 
gave no further trouble. In succeeding years, many 
Arab nomads on accepting Islam came to settle in 
Medina and were attached to the group of Emigrants ; 
and this further strengthened Muhammad against the 


An$Ar. On the whole, he managed to keep the peace 
between the rival groups in Medina, though at times 
be was able to use the hostility of al-Aws and al- 
jOiazradj to further his own ends. After the conquest 
, of Mecca and the acceptance of Islam by many of the 
I leading Meccans, both sections of the An$dr felt 
threatened by these last (cf. Ibn Hfcham, 824, 855 f.), 
and this division iu the An?ar gradually ceased to 
be of political importance. The opposition to Muham¬ 
mad from ‘Abd Allah b. Ubayy [j.v.J and hts support¬ 
ers, known as the murtdfi^un, seems to have faded 
cut at the time of the siege of Medina, for ‘Abd Allah 
b. Ubayy participated in the expedition to al-tjuday- 
biya. About 9/630, however, another group of mund/i- 
bun appeared. During the expedition to TabOk an 
attempt on Muhammad's life was planned, but was 
foiled. About the same time a mosque had been 
completed in the southern part of the oasis, the 
Masdjid al-pir&r or "Mosque of Dissension", but 
instead of honouring it by his presence Muhammad 
sent men to demolish it, having realised that it was 
designed to be a focus of intrigue against himself. 
(For the details of all these events, see muuam- 
mad.) 

. After the great expedition to TabOk, Muham¬ 
mad did not leave Medina except to make the Pilgrim¬ 
age of Farewell to Mecca in J 2 hu 'l-Hididi& 10/March 
| 632. About two months lator he fell 111 , and asked 
permission of his wives to remain in ‘A^sfoa’s 
I apartment (instead of spending one night with each 
' in turn). He died on 13 RabI* 1 11/8 June 632 and 
was buried in this apartment. He had made no ar¬ 
rangements for succession to his political authority, 

! except that he had appointed AbO Bakr to lead the 
I public prayers. The Ans^r met in the hall (saki/a) 
of the clan of SS‘ida and appointed the leading ]<haz- 
| radjl, Sa f d b. ‘Ubada, as their ruler. ‘Umar and AbO 
. Bakr, however, heard ol what was happening, hurried 
to the hall.aud persuaded the An$ir that only a man of 
Iyuraysb could be accepted by everyone as head of the 
community. They then appointed AbO Bakr who took 
the title of "caliph (khalifa) of the Messenger of 
• God". 

I AbO Bakr continued to reside in Medina and to 
I follow a policy of expansion by sending expedi¬ 
tions northwards. Most of his brief reign (11-13/ 

1 632-4). however, was occupied in subduing revolts 
among various Arab tribes (the wars of the Ridda). 
His successors ‘Umar (13-23/634-44) and ‘Uthrnan 
(23-35/644-56) also resided in Medina, apart from 
brief visits to recently conquered provinces. .Medina 
was thus briefly the capital of an empire, but had 
little of the dignity associated with such a role. 
The caliph lived in his private house, arid had no 
guards. Thus when insurgents from the provinces at¬ 
tacked ‘Ujhmdn in his house, his only support was 
I from the sons of some of the leading men of Medina 
who had been sent as a token force. When the insur¬ 
gents attacked seriously, there was virtually no 
resistance and ‘UthmAn was killed. Upon this, the 
Muslims in Medina accepted ‘All as caliph, but they 
were now only a small proportion of the whole 
I Muslim community, and their choice of caliph vras 
j not accepted in all the provinces. The Muslims of 
I Syria favoured their governor Mu‘ 2 wiya, while 
falba and al-Zubayr opposed ‘All, first from Mecca 
and then from Ba$ra. ‘All, feeling constrained to 
counter the moves of these two, left Medina for ‘Irak 
in October 656 and never returned. In effect, Medina 
was replaced as capital by Ktifa, and, after the 
acknowledgement of Mu c awiya as caliph in 661, by 
Damascus. 
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3. From 661 to I9t6 

Alter it ceased to bo the centre of the caliphate, 
Medina became something of a backwater politically. 
For a brief moment in 63/683 it came into the 
historical limelight. Many of the leading men of 
Medina disliked Yazld’s succession to his father 
Mift w i ya in 60/680. Some may have been moved by 
the hope of regaining for Medina some of its former 
influence. Others seem to have sympathised with 
‘Abd Allah b. nl-Zubayr fa.r.] who was organising 
opposition to the Umayyads from Mecca. A large 
body of the Muslims of Medina, led by ‘Abd AllAh 
b. tfanjala, formally renounced allegiance to Yazld, 
and forced a thousand members of the Umayyad 
family and its supporters to take refuge in the quarter 
of Manvftn b. al-H»kam [ q.v the head oi the family 
in Medina, though of a different branch from 
Mu‘ 4 wiya. Yazld sent an army of from 4,000 to 
12,000 Syrian troops under Muslim b. ‘Ukba, but 
before they arrived the rebels had allowed the 
Umayyad party to leave Medina for Syria. Muslim's 
army encamped on the Harm to the north-east of 
Medina and invited the rebels to submit. Instead 
they marched against him and were severely de¬ 
feated, and Medina is alleged to have been pillaged 
for three days by the Syrians. There seems to be 
some anti-Umayyad exaggeration in the accounts 
of this battle of the tfarra [q.v.] and its aftermath. 
These events did not greatly alter the position of 
Medina, except perhaps to reduce its political im¬ 
portance still further. 

In 130/747 a group of Ibagiyya [f.t/.] who had 
established themselves in the Yemen sent an army in¬ 
to the Hidjaz and, after defeating the governor of 
Medina and a locally raised force, occupied Medina 
for three mouths until defeated by an army from 
Syria (Wellhaiisen, Du OppasMonsparteien, ch. sii; 
Eng. tr. The religto~pcli/u;al factions). After the 
establishment of ‘Abbasid rule, Medina was the centre 
of two short-lived and unsuccessful Hasamd revolts, 
that of Muhammad b. < Ahd AllSh, Iho "pure soul" 
[al-uafs al-sakiyya [q.v.]) in 145/762 and that ol 
fcfusayn b. c Ali, the $afiib F akhkk [q.v.], in 160/786. 
Another incident that has been recorded was the 
defeat in 230/845 by the Turkish general Bugfcfi nl- 
Kabir of the nomadic tribes of Sulaym and Hi 141 who 
had been making depredations in the region of Me¬ 
dina. About two years later they escaped from prison, 
but were put to death by the people of Medina 
(Tabari, iii, 551 ff.; Ibn al-Athlr, sub aunis 230, 232). 
For the first three centuries of Islam these are the 
main events involving Medina. 

Even in the reign of Mu‘Awiya. Medina was be¬ 
coming remote from the caliph and his government, 
and was beginning to attract those who wanted to 
keep aloof from political turmoil and maintain an 
attitude of neutrality between the opposing group*. 
Prominent among the neutrals was ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar b. al-fthattflb (4.0.]. To Medina also came al* 
Hasan b. ‘AH [q.v.] after renouncing his claim to the 
caliphate in 4 i/ 66 r, and to Medina were brought ill- 
tfusayn'x wives and son after his death at Karbala*. 
Another son of ‘All, Muhammad b. al-tfanahvya 
Iqv.], also lived quietly iri Medina. As already noted, 
too, An important section of the Umayyad family, 
not closely involved in the government of Mu‘awiya 
and Yazld, resided in Medina. Many others of the 
Kuraysh of Mecca also settled there. Such people 
were able to enjoy the wealth brought to them by 
the wars of conquests, and life in Medina became 
notorious for its luxury. The caliph Marwan II 
expressed surprised that one of the participants in 


the rising of 127/745 had not been held back by the 
wine and singing-girls of Medina (Tabari, ii, 1910). 

At the same time, however, Medina became an 
important centre of Islamic intellectual life. From 
the beginnings of Islam, it would seem, men had met 
tu mosques to discuss matters of religious interest. 
In Medina in the Umayyad period such discussions 
led to criticisms of current legal and administrative 
practice on the ground that these were not in accord¬ 
ance with Islamic principles. As these discussions 
and criticisms became more systematic, Islamic 
jurisprudence began to take shape. The early school of 
Medina seems to have been important (though 
J. Schacht, Origins ol Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
Oxford 1950, 223, etc., thinks it was subordinate 
to the ‘Iraki schools) There are many references 
to "the seven lawyers of Medina", a group of men 
who died a little before or shortly after io 6 / 7 r 8 ; 
the lists of the seven vary somewhat (see rug A Hi* 
al-uaoIna al-sab‘a in Suppl.J. One of the most 
prominent was ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr [q.v.], who was 
also a collector of liadith and of historical Information 
.ibout the life of the Prophet. Among his pupils 
were his son HigfcAm and (Muhammad b. ShihAb) 
.d-Zuhri (d. 124/742 [7.0.]), one of the greatest 
•scholars of the time in several fields. The real flower- 
ing of the legal school of Medina, however, came 
through the work of MAlik b. Anas (d. X 79 / 795 ) [f-v-J. 
who was the founder of one of the four Sunni legal 
rites. The textual study of the Kur’in was represented 
in Medina by Nili‘ al-Layt»ji (d. 169/785), the 
authority for one of the seven canonical sets of 
readings. Ibn al-l£a‘kA l al-Makhjzam! (d. 130/747) 
from Medina was also highly thought of for his 
textual studies. In the exegesis of the &ur > 4 a an 
important place was heJd by ‘Abd al-RahmSn 
l». Zayd b. Aslam (d. 182/798), whose father had been 
noted as a lawyer. A pupil of .Malik’s, Ibn Zabala, 
wrote one of tho first histories of Medina (Sezgin, 
C.AS, i, 343) ; it has not survived, but is occasionally 
quoted by al-Samhudl. 

No wall was burit round Medina until it was felt 
to be threatened by the FAtimid conquest of Egypt. 
In 364/974 the Buwayhid ‘Atfud al-DawIa built a 
wall enclosing the central part of the town. This was 

• ostored in 540/1145 by a Zangid vizier, but a few 
vears later in 557/1162 the Zangid Atabeg of Syria, 
Nur al-Dln Mahmud, built a second wall of greater 
extent wifh towers and gateways. After the Ottoman 
conquest, Sultan Sulaymun KanunI (1520-66) built 
walls about 12 m. high of bacalt and granite, with a 
trench in front. He also built a covered aqueduct to 
bring water from the south. These walls were raised 
to 25 m. by Sultan ‘Abd al-‘AzIz (1861-76). 

In 601/1203 the people of Medina were involved 
»n a quarrel between the governors of Mecca and 
Medina, but, though there was some fighting, an 
.igreement was eventually reached. Half-a-centurv 
later, in 654/1256, Medina was threatened by a vol¬ 
canic eruption. After a series of earthquakes, a stream 

• »f lava appeared, but fortunately flowed to the east of 
ihe town and then northwards. After this, little is 
recorded of Medina until the 19th century. In 1804 
the WahhaHs [f.r.] took the town, plundered the 
jewels, pearls and other treasures of the Prophet’s 
Mosque and prevented pious "visits" to his tomb 
there. In 1813 it was recaptured for the Ottomans by 
fiisun, a son of Muhammad ‘All of Egypt, and in 
1815 the Wahhabi amir, ‘Abd A 11 Ah b. Su'Od, rec¬ 
ognised Ottomau sovereignty over tho holy places 
in the bli^jaz, and there was no change in this respect 
until the First World War. Shortly before that, in 
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1908, the Ottoman government built the HidjSz 
railway from Damascus to Medina. Though primarily 
intended for pilgrims, this had some military im¬ 
portance, and was the object of attacks after No¬ 
vember 1916 when the Grand Sharif of Mecca, 
Husayn b. 'All fa.v.}, revolted against the Ottomans. 
A contingent of Ottoman troops, under Fa k|i r1 
Pasha, however, maintained themselves in Medina 
until after the peace in 1918, not surrendering until 
10 January 1919 with his 9,800 men (see A. L. Tibawi, 
The last knight of the last eahfhs, in IQ, xv [1971], 
159-63). In 1924 after the abolition of the caliphate 
by the Turkish republic the Grand Sharif (now King) 
yusayn assumed the title of caliph, but met with 
much opposition from Arabs and other Muslims. 
In particular, I bn Su'fid invaded the Higjaz in 
August 1924; Husayn abdicated in favour of his 
son ‘All, but the latter too had to leave the ljidi&z, 
and in January 1926 Ibn Su'tkl became "King of 
the Hidj 4 z" as well as of Na^jd. Medina was thus in¬ 
corporated into the Su'fidi kingdom. 
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(W. M. Watt) 

(U) Tll& MODERN CITY 

As early as 1923, growing hostility between the 
Hfijhimitc king, IJusayn b. ‘All, and the Su'udI sul¬ 
tan, c Abd al-'AzIz b. c Abd al-Rahman, led to fears 
that l Abd il-'Atb's IJchwSn [v.r.j might capture al- 
Madina. In fact, the redoubtable Fay$al al-DawIsh, 
IkJjwarU leader and chief of al-Mutayr tribe, had 
raided into al-Hidj 3 z. where he destroyed track of 
the already defunct Hidj&z Railway and generally 
frightened the population. By late 1342 /June 1924, 
al-Madlna had been largely cut off from outside 
supplies; nevertheless, at the time of the Su'OdI/ 
Ifcjpvan capture of al-T 5 >if (4 $afar 1342/5 Sep¬ 
tember 1924) and the subsequent fall of Makka, an 
exodus began from the latter which brought a surge 
of refugees into al-Madlna. During 1343-4/1925, oc¬ 
casional loads of supplies reached the beleaguered 
city, but by September when the yarb tribe 
defected to the Su c &dfs, al-Madlna was completely 
isolated. By the beginning of October, the garrison 
commander, c Abd al-Madjld al-"Mifa'ie", was down 
to a 20-day supply of necessities, and the population 
began to slip away. By November, the citizens who 
remained approached e Abd al-Matjjld and one 
‘Izzat Effendi, controller of the railroad, and asked 
them to negotiate the city’s surrender. The tenns 
were to open the gates if a general amnesty were lo 
be declared and if the Ikhwan would guarantee the 
safety of the defenders and of the populace. From the 
Su'udl point of view, the city could have been 


| captured soon after the capture of al-T^’if and Makka, 
I but *Abd al- < Az!z apparently preferred to wait until 
Muslim opinion had digested the new regime's 
control of Makka. Indeed, false, but not implausible 
reports that Su'GdI artillery had damaged the famous 
green dome over the Prophet's tomb had already 
in October 1925 brought an Iranian mission of 
investigation as well as protests from foreign consuls 
in DJudda [7.D.] and from all over the world. Not 
long before the city’s fall, Philby, en route to Rabigh. 
reports that he saw a detachment of the Su‘udi 
army under the sultan’s third son, Mubammad, 
marching on al-Madlna. According to Philby, in 
the last weeks of the siege Medinese fear of the 
Ikfrw3n led <Abd aMAzIz to have food smuggled 
into the city in order to prevent Fay?al al-DawIsh 
from effecting the capture. In any case, the surrender 
took place on 19 Djumdda I 1344/5 December 1925 
und was accepted by Amir Nasir b. Su c ud and 
Sljuykh <Abd A!l3h b. Fa<Jl. The Ikhwan soon 
cutcrcd the exterior fortress of al-Sala* but not the 
city. Amir Mubammad b. c Abd a I- c Aziz entered on 
0 December, prayed in the Prophet's mosque, aud 
then ordered his troops to distribute 1,000 bags of 
rice and 2,000 of flour to the hungry citizenry. 
Faysal al-DawIsh aspired to the post of governor 
of al-Madlna (which is a town on the Nadid plateau 
unlike Makka. a city of the coastal plain) and its 
1 dependent villages. His failure to receive it may have 
I been one cause of his participation in the subsequent 
' Ikhwan revolt. But from c Abd al-'Azfz’s point of 
| view, since the Mufayr diva already reached from the 
[ confines of al-AbsS* [f.ri.J almost to al-Madlna, a 
further extension of his power would have given him 
a possibly preponderant influence from the Red Sea 
to the Gulf. The first governor appointed was Ibra¬ 
him b. Salim b. Subhin, a relatively liberal-minded 
native of tfa’i! [f.v.]. 

The Wahhabi [q.v.) zealots were in the end served 
following the arrival of ‘Abd Alllh b. Bulayhid, 
the chief Wahhabi He soon assembled the local 
t ulamd i and asked them to give him, after due delib¬ 
eration, an opinion on the legality of the elaborate 
tombs erected over the years in al-Baljl* cemetery. 
After some two weeks of discussion, a failed [7.1/.], 
motivated paitly by fear, was issued by Shaykh 
Mubammad al-Tayyib al-ABfftzf, with reluctant ap- 
' proval from his colleagues, which sanctioned the 
Wahhabi view that the tombs, cupolas, etc., should 
be destroyed. Shaykh Mubammad was for the rest 
of his days referred to with opprobrium as "the 
Wahhabi". Ibn Bulayhid now had legal Justification 
to implement the Wahhabi view. He had. however, 
a problem: there were almost no Wahhabis in al- 
Madlna, and the regular population was reluctant 
| to implement the fatted. In the end, he had to hire 
the Shl‘I pariah class al-Nakljiwila (see below) to 
! perform the task, When Eldon Rutter visited the 
I city just after these events, he found that aI-BakI c 
I looked like n razed town. It was strewn with a 
I rubble of earth, timber, iron bars, bricks, cement, 
etc., through which paths had been cleared. It was 
said that 10,000 of the Companions of the J'rophct 
had been buried there, but all graves, from those 
of the Prophet's family, of ‘UlijniAn, Milik b. 
Anas and other well-known Muslims, to the palm- 
frond graves of the poor, were systematically de¬ 
stroyed. Some of the NaUliwila, who had never been 
allowed to bury their own dead in &I-Bafel c cemetery, 
were still raking over the rubble when Rutter visited 
the site. Also, outlying religious buildings such 
as the mosqiic of the tomb of IJainza were destroyed. 
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IbrShlm b. Silim b. SubhSn was soon replaced, but 
there was one saving grace amidst the carnage. Full 
public security throughout the peninsula, unknown 
for long years, provided the basis for a future of 
far greater hope. 

In r$26 King c Abd al- c AzIz, to use his new title, 
visited the Prophet’s city and conducted diplomatic 
negotiations with the British Agent and Consul, 
Mr. S. R. Jordan, but little came of them. c Abd al- 
'Azlz, who had been absent from Nadjd for two years, 
had to return to affairs there. The only other high- 
level meetings which modem al-Mndlna has known 
was in early 1945 when King Farufe b. Fu 5 Ad [q.v. 
in Suppl.] of Egypt visited King *Abd al-'Azf* and 
invited him to visit Cairo, which he did in January 
1946. 

The population of the captured city was much 
depleted, but there are no exact figures. Estimates 
with source for the 19th and 20th ceutmies are a* 
follows: 


1814 

16-18,000 

Burckhardt 

1*53 

16-20,000 

Burton 

1877 

20,000 

Keane 

X908 

30,000 

Wavell 

1910 

60,000 

al-Batantinl 

eve of World War I 

80,000 

Philby 

1925 

6,000 

Rutter 

early 1930s 

15.000 

Philby 

early 1940s 

20,000 

Western Arabia 
and (he Red Sea 

1930s 

40,000 

lipsky 

1962 

71.998 

census 

1968 

90,000 

Sogreah Co. 

1970 

112,000 

Doxiades 

1972 

137.000 

Robert Matthews 
Co. 

1974 

I 98 ,t 86 

census 

1976 

150,000 

Area handbook 

3000 

250 - 400,000 

Makki 


One could assume that by 1983 the population was 
approaching 200,000. Current estimates for the 
province of al-MadTna are approximately 500,000, 
but it should be emphasised that the estimates 
are only estimates. The compulsory recording of 
births dates only from 1965. In 1972 it was estimated 
that average population density was 2332/km* 
with a centre-city density of 30-40,oon/km*. The 
Robert Matthews Co. survey of 1972 showed that 
36% of heads of families were born in al-Madlna; 
28%, elsewhere in Su'fidI Arabia; and 36%, outside 
the kingdom. As to age distribution, the 1974 
estimate was that 50% of the population was below 
age 15, and in addition that the economically active 
age group was only 23% of the total. A curious 
phenomenon in al-Madina is that the age group over 
65 is larger than the 60-64 group which in turn is 
larger than the 55-59 age group. This is explained 
by what might be called "religious retirees"—those 
who wish to retire and spend their last days in the 
Prophet's city. Oil-stimulated immigration consisted 
on the one hand of professionals (teacher*, doctors 
engineers) who cam*; largely from Egypt, Lebanon, 
and Syria, and labourers who were primarily but 
not exclusively from Yemen. Yemenis constituted 
some 75% of all foreigners. It should be noted that 
the economic activity rate of migrants was higher 
than that of Saudis, whereas family size was smaller. 

The population of the somewhat dazed nr even 
partially ruined city that the Su'&dls took over in 
1925 spoke a Medincse dialect distinct from that of 
other IJidjiiz localities. It has affinities both to 
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Syrian and Egyptian Arabic, and Turkish words and 
phrases are still heard in the last quarter of the 
20th century. There were considerable areas of the 
city that were abandoned and semi-ruined, especially 
those outside the northern and western walla where 
wealthy Turks and others had built homes, especially 
after the coming of the railroad. Traditionally, the 
population lived in clearly compartmcnted quarters 
(hatpsh, pi. aktt&sk) and, in addition to native Medi- 
nese, included North Africans (attracted by the 
tomb of Malik b. Anas), Indians, black Africans 
(Takarina), Mauritanians (§bani]dt&) and Central 
Asians. A newer "immigrant" group are tribesmen: 
those of Flarb arc concentrated in the eastern fmrra, 
those of Djuhayna in the western. In addition, 
there was HSrat al-Agjjawat, which was the home 
of the eunuch and other servants of the mosque 
[al-tfaram al-Nabawi). These included imams, 
tnu'adhdhins, caretakers, etc. 

Religiously, the population is mostly Sunni, of 
whom the large majority is Hanafl with a few Sh&fiTs. 
There are also several groups ol ShITs. One of the 
most interesting of these is the Nahb&wila (sing. 
NakhwaU). This is a twelver SfcH pariah class who 
formerly had their own Jkovsl, which was, however, 
broken up by the Su‘udl regime first, apparently, 
In the 1920s and, definitively, following serious 
communal disturbances in the mid-1970s when a 
large highway was run through it. The origin of the 
N'afeliflwita. who are currently roughly estimated 
to number between five and ten thousand, is obscure. 
They themselves claim to be descendants of the 
An$Ar; others believe they are descendants of 
African slaves, that they came from eastern Arabia 
or from Iran, etc. Some date their ostracisation from 
the time of the caliph Yazld I. The name derives 
from their specialisation in cultivating palm trees. 
They also perform other menial services. Rutter 
reports that they were not allowed to live within the 
city walls, although they came in during the day 
to sell vegetables near Bib al-Salam. In addition, 
the Nakfciwila wore not allowed to pray in the 
Prophet’s mosque, nor do they bury their dead in 
al-Ba^F, but rather in their own cemetery east of 
KubS\ Popular Sunni feeling, according to Rutter, 
was that they would pollute these localities. They 
practice tnttPa and it was said they rent 

their houses to Iranian pilgrims during the Ha 4 i 4 i 
season. It may also bo noted that the late Ottomans 
effectively prevented them from participating in 
elections, and King «Abd aI- c Az!z, following a 
general protest against their participation in voting 
for the madjlis in 1937, followed the Otto¬ 

man precedent. There arc also a few Shi ( Is of the 
Band C A 1 I section of Barb and the Band Husayn of 
al-Sid 4 t. It may also be noted that there is a small 
upper class group of in al-Madina. These, 

originally from ‘Irak, arc to a considerable degree 
integrated with the Sunni upper class and basically 
come from two families, ‘Umrfln and Mashhad!. 

Among the well-known Sunni families arc the 
Kjuuaydjls, of Is'adjdT origin but long connected 
with trade in al-Madlna, who in the mid-1930s hud 
the finest residence in the city; the Safckafs, whose 
scion 'Umar was for some years Su c Qdl Foreign 
Minister, and newer rich families such as the As*ads 
and the Kurdls who made fortunes in land speculation 
in the 1970s. 

The febrile modernisation of the 1960s, 1970s 
and 1980s, has largely destroyed all of the old atinaih 
;ind has promoted a considerable homogenisation 
of the people, but slums remain in certain parts of 
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the old city, and these continue to have ethnic settle¬ 
ment patterns. On balance, Philby’s judgment con¬ 
tinues to be sound, that the people of al-Madlna, 
favoured as they arc by location, water supplies, 
and relatively abundant agriculture, “lead more 
spacious lives” with something of the patrician and 
the patriarchal about them, in contrast to their 
neighbours in Makka. 

The physical appearance of al-Madlna has changed 
dramatically in the six decades since the Wahhabis 
first took It over. Rutter was told that the houses 


bathing and siesta room for the people on that floor. 
The bucket was on a rope which operated from a 
pulley in the ceiling, and thus people on each floor 
could get water as needed. The water, which was not 
iu short supply, was normally about five metres 
below the surface of the ground. The whole city 
was enclosed by a substantial wall with various gates, 
and there was also an outer wall extending from 
southeast of the old city westward and then north 
to tie into the main citadel at al-Rab al-Shaml 
on the northwest of the inner city. Finally, the 


Fig. i. Al-Harain al-Nabawi before the Su £ udi recon¬ 
struction (after E. Rutter, The holy cities of Arabia), 
i. The Prophet's tomb Ifiudjra) — 2. Fatima's tomb 

— 3. BAb Djibrll — 4. Storeroom — 5. The Agfa's 
platform — 6. Bib al-Nisi* — 7. MilirAb — 8. 
Women's prayer place — 9. Minaret — 10. Madrasa 

— II. al-BAb al-Madjldl — 12. BAb al-Rabma — 13. 
BAb al-SalAm — 14. al-MibrAb al-SuIaymAniyya — 
15. Minbar — 16. al-Rawda — 17. Mihrflb al-Nabl 

— 18. Mifcr&b £ lIthmAn — 19. Platform — 20. Well 

— 21. Fatima's orchard — 22. Open courtyard. 


Fig. 2. al-Haram al-Nabawi after the Su<fldl recon¬ 
struction (after c Abd al-KuddOs al-An^Arl, Atjfir 
al-Madlna al-MutMwwara, 2nd. cd.). 
r. The Prophet’s tomb — 2. FA^ima's tomb — 3. BAb 
Djibrll — 4. Bab al-Nisi* — 3. Minaret — 6. Mib* 
rAb c Uthinau — 7. Bab £ Abd a!-‘Az!z — 8 . BAb c UUj- 
mAn b. <AffAn — 9. BAb <Abd al-Madjld — 10. BAb 
‘Umar b. al- Khattflb — 11. BAb Su c Ad — 12. BAb 
al-Rahma — 13. BAb al-§iddlk — U- BAb al-SalAra 
— 15. Open courtyard (reconstructed) — 16. New 
courtyard. 


in the oldest sections of the city around the mosque, 
but especially between the (taraw and al-BafcP, were 
built so incredibly dose together in order to prevent 
the samum from penetrating them. These houses, 
which were built of granite or basalt blocks and some 
of which had pillared halls opening on bathing pools, 
were typically three or four stories tall. Almost 
every house had a well with a hole directly above 
it on each floor. The hole itself had a small room 
(bayt aLb&r) built around it which served as a 


Hashimite King Husayn bult another wall from 
the northeast section of the old city north and then 
westward, but the Hashimite kingdom ceased to 
exist before the new wall reached the existing outer 
wall on the west. With the coming of the pax 
Su'Qdianu, the whole system became obsolete, and 
gradually the walls disappeared before bulldozers. 
Philby reported in 1957 that they were gone, but 
some fragments still exist. 

Modernisation has brought completely different 
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l ig. 3. Map of the modem city of al-Madlna (after H. M. Biudagji, Atlas of Saudi Arabia, Oxford 1398/1978, 
and W. C. Brice (ed.), An Historical allies qJ Islam, Leiden 1981, 23). 

1. al-yaram al-Naba"'l —• 2. al-Bab al-Mi§ri -— 3. ‘Umur's garden— *. ‘Arif Hifcmet Library — 5 * Mosque of 
al-Omniama — 6. Mosque of 'Umar — 7. Mosque of Abu Pharr al-iihifarl — 8. Mosque of Kuba* — 9. Mastfjid 
al-Dium c a — 10. Mosque of Malik b. Anas — it. Mosque ol Abu 3 akr — 12. Mosque of ‘MI b. Abl TMib. 

architectural approaches and materials, and much houses, and certain streets formerly connected by 
of the old has been swept away. Courtyards have stairs were placed on the same level. The alumsh 
been replaced by balconies, and cement and bricks disappeared; buildings were built across the water 
aie no" standard. Sometime* old and new are ( course that cut through the southern part of the 
combined, with traditional materials used on the | city on a northwest-southeast axis, 
ground floor and concrete blocks above. The latter, In general, the central business district near 
being lighter, allow larger rooms than wculd stone. the Prophet’s mosque has not shifted, but there are 
The new construction Is less insulating than the satellite suburbs which have grown rapidly. These 
old, but air conditioning offsets this loss. Much of | include al- e Avail to the southeast, K. ub 4 > to the south 
the growth of the city has been uncontrolled, tmmi- » (which with its orchards and cates is a suburb of 
grants have settled on the eastern and western | the affluent), and Sayyid al-Shuhada 9 to the north- 
harras and bidonvilles have emerged. Some of the. east. 

more prosperous immigrants have replaced their The old layout of the city continued to impose 
shanties with substantial structures, but growth itself on some developments. The Hidjaz railway 
in these areas has been chaotic. Running water did station and the Ottoman barracks were both located 
not exist as late as about r^Ho: electricity reached in the southwest just inside the outer wall. The 
the HaTrdl only about 1978. straight road, Shari* aMAnbariyya, which led to 

By the 19605, a city plan emerged. It features the centre o‘ town at ai-Bab al-Misrl, had also by 
wide streets, street lighting, plantings, pavement* 1925 attracted the public or Egyptian kitchen, the 
for pedestrians and parks. Various new streets were governor's residence, and other private mansions, 
cut, others were widened. The castle at a I-Bab al- iu the late 60s, the barracks were demolished and 
lhanil was demolished and replaced by apartment | replaced by a large government building. Other 
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multi-story buildings soon followed. The location 
of the residence of the amfr exerted a pull on the 
location of upper-class housing. As long as the gover¬ 
nor's house was in the south, the well-to-do lived 
there, but when in the 60s the amir's palace moved 
to the north of the city. Sultana Street, which led 
northwest towards the old (Sultana) airport, and 
the community of al-'Uyfln (7 km. away) began 
to attract affluent villas. The new airport located 
about 14 km. northeast of the city has also been an 
attraction northwards, and in general the area 
between Shiri c al-Mat.Ar (airport road) and SulfSna 
Street has filled in. West of Sultana Street, JJjabal 
Sola*, a difficult and substantial rocky outcrop, 
impeded development, but by the 80s villas were 
appearing north of it as well. To exemplify the 
overheated inflation in land prices, one can cite 
a garbage area north of the outer (Husayn's) wall 
where no one would build. Cleaned up in the 60s, Uml 
was selling there for $ 2,300/01* by the mid-70*. 

Other points of interest are that industry has 
generally moved outside the city where laud was 
cheaper and there was room to expand. Public open 
spaces in al-Madlna are below international standards 
(totalling, in about 1980, 2,321 in*), but this in¬ 
adequacy is partially compensated for by recreational 
use of the green areas, which are themselves diminish¬ 
ing, north ana soufh of the city. 

Traffic has always been a problem in al-Madina. 
Rutter reports that streets in the old sections in 
1926 were so narrow that on occasion a person had 
to walk sideways to pass. During the restoration of 
the mosque under Sultan *Abd al-MasJjld (1848-60), 
a breach (al- c Ayniyya) was made In the inner wall, 
and a straight street driven through to near the 
southwest gate of the mosque (Bib al-Salim) so that 
columns and stone blocks could be brought in from 
NVfidt sl-'Akfy. As long as camels discharged their 
loads in the area (al-Manikha) west of the inner wall 
reserved for that purpose and goods were then taken 
in by donkey or porter, the narrow streets could 
also be used by pedestrians, but with the coming 
of motor vehicles the situation became acute, es¬ 
pecially as there was a severe shortage of parking 
space. One major parking lot does, however, exist 
in a portion of the old railroad yards. 

Streets were added and widened in two stages: 
(r) 1950-5, when by private contract the fljtpdifi and 
atilt^a were greatly altered, by building new roads, 
especially §h!ri c al-Matir and Shiri* Abf Zftr which 
runs north and south to the east of the old city, 
by widening others, and by asphalting others; (2) 
iq6r-5, when the municipality itself carried the 
process a stage further, installing iuUr nlia a one¬ 
way traffic system in some sections and traffic 
lights. There continued iu the early 1980s to l>e 
some unasphalted streets. The increase in vehicles 
can be gauged by the fact that in the period 1948-72, 
6,311 vehicles were licensed, whereas in 1973M 
along 6,158 were licensed. In addition, at ftaJjJj 
lime many outside vehicles appear. One may aN» note 
,Shari* nl-Khaw&diat. which links, north of the city, 
the airport with Abyar *All some 8 kin. southwest of 
the city, where there are TV and power stations. 
Designed as a road which non-Muslim technicians 
would be allowed to use (hence its name), if has 
become the main truck route because it bypasses 
the heavy city traffic. The city boasts two bus 
stations and taxi companies (cabs can lx? ordered 
by phone). Traffic, however, apparently remains 
a serious problem. Makki reports that accidents 
and ensuing violence between drivers are common, 


that parking fines are not levied, and that roads 
are hazardous for pedestrians. 

The economy of al-Madlna may be conveniently 
considered under three headings: agriculture, com¬ 
merce and industry, and the pilgrimage. Agriculture 
and agricultural self-sufficiency have constituted 
one of the glories of Islam's second city. Palms 
ripened early in June, and the main harvest was 
about a month later. The grapes, of which the best 
were a long white variety called Sljarin, were also 
well known. Modernisation, however, has come 
disastrously close to ending the city’s agricultural 
sector for three reasons. One 19 that urban sprawl 
iu the 1950s overtook those farm:, which immediately 
surrounded the city. A second reason is the economic 
I opportunity which the oil-driven economy of the 
I country presented in other economic sectors; and the 
| third cause is the fall in the water table because of 
! unprecedented demands for water. By the 1950s, the 
' formerly planted banks of W&dl al-*Akik had become 
barren and the desolation of the natural acacia 
, forest, al-GhSba, the traditional outdoor recreational 
1 area of the Medinese, and a source of wood, located 
some 7.5 km. north of the city, was well under way. 
This process was accelerated by the successive con¬ 
struction of small dams (‘Akfll, * 95 6 : al-'Afclk, 
1958; and ButbAn. ro66) which prevented destructive 
1 flash floods in al-Madlnn, but also prevented water 
from reaching al-Cihaba. Makki believes (1982) that 
I the process might still be reversed, but notes no 
sign of the required effort. The agricultural areas 
south of the city have held up more successfully, 
though some decline is noted there as well. 1'he dec¬ 
ade 1962-72 showed a total reduction in agricultural 
land of 16.8% from 8.14 to 6.77 km* Over 40% 
of the total is in and I>ub 5 > south of the 

city. According to the Ministry of Agriculture, crop 
» distribution in 196* was as follows. 64% pnlm trees, 
21% fruit trees, 14% alfalfa, and 1% garden 
vegetables, including tomatoes, eggplant, carrots, 
potatoes, squash, peppers, cucumbers, watermelons, 
cabbage, and cauliflower. It may be noted that the 
1 date trade was especially important as an export 
(to Syria, Egypt and the Indian subcontinent) crop. 
The dates in fact had a religious aura as a kind of 
| blessing for the eater. There are many varieties, 
of which Rutter says the best three are al-*AiibarI, 
al-Sfcalabl and al-Halwa. 

I The estimated percentage distribution of the 
' nnn-agricultural and non-religious work force is, 
after Makki, as follows: 


Activity 

197 - 

1974 

1 delivery services 

22.01 

24 - 2 J 

scientific and vocational service* 

10.84 

20.00 

governmental services 

24.50 

12.72 

primary u.dustrics 

1.61 

11.40 

construction and maintenance 

4.90 

ZO.Z2 

. transport 

6.67 

7.73 

other 

17.75 

6.71 

education 

7.78 

4.84 

1 handicrafts 

1.20 

2.21 

1 electricity and water supply 

2.65 

•«3 


Highlights of the local economy are as follows. 
Industrial activities are principally date packing 
and vehicle repair. These arc located on the periphery 
of the city on a totally unplanned basis. In 1971 
manufacturing firms numbered 107, most of which 
employed 10 or less worker*. Of the total, 35 were 
in car repair, 17 iu building tile manufacture, *5 
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in bricks, 4 dairies, and 2 large date-packing far- Djabal ‘Ayr on the south and J)jabal Ujawr ("behind 
torics. Estimates are, for 1971 and 1974 respectively, Ohod") on the north, an area about r 6 by 3 km. 
that there were 1,452 and 3,517 industrial workers Philby wrote in the early 1930s that the whole 
and 3,105 and 6,207 commercial workers. Hotels and district from Kuba* to £>jabal Ubud was f tardtn . 
hospices, including a Sheraton, numbered 8 in 1971 Mallino reports that, according to the Saudi Arabian 
and employed some 1,225 workers in 1974 In 197* Mining Syndicate convention, it was defined as a 
there were 2,208 retail and 28 wholesale stores and radius of 30 km. around the walls of the city—a 
the sat system received its first challenge in that significantly smaller area. Non-Muslims now regularly 
same year with the establishment of two super- travel the Shari* al-Kkawddiat and stay in such 
markets, one in the city and one on Kub 3 ’ Street. hotels as the Sheraton. 

The social importance of fhe sUfi has also declined When the Wahhabis first arrived, they discour- 
with changing life-styles, because accompanying , aged the visit [ztydra) to al-Nfadlna as constituting 
traditional social activities such as public baths and ! idolatrous tomb worship, but King <Abd al-‘Azlz, for 
coffee shops have almost disappeared. According to whom the revenues had some interest, justified it 
Makki, men's barbers, often Indian or African, are on the ground that he permitted pilgrims to pray 
still conspicious as they work outside on the* side- in the mosque but not to visit the Prophet's tomb, 
walk attending to the needs ol, especially, Yemenis For Rutter, the mosque with its green dome and 
and other unurbanised immigrants. At the same time I golden apex ornament rising high above the walls 
the new life-style has giver rise to ladies* coiffeuses | to one-half the height of white minarets was "a 
who use modern equipment but operate from their picture of the most striking beauty and magnifi- 
private homes. Of the three known to Makki (two I cence." Philby opined that it was the "chief archi- 
in KiibA* and one in al-B&b al-Madjtdf), two were • tectural feature not only of Medina but of all Arabia." 


run by foreign teachers and one by a Medincs* lady. 

It is difficult to got a clear picture of the impact 
of the badidf on the economy of al-Madlna. Rutter 
estimated in 1926 that the number of those who 
served the bar am was about r.ooo. This number 
included, in addition to the thaykh alharam, his 
deputy, and the treasurer, imams, preachers, lec¬ 
turers, ttw*adltdhiiK, overseers, doorkeepers, sweepers, 
lamp cleaners, water carriers, etc. .Most were sup¬ 
ported at least in part by tca/r/s, many originating 
in Egypt. He reports that King *Abd aMAdz 
initially reduced the number to aoo. The corps 
of eunuchs numbered about 50. They were popularly 
believed to be wealthy, and they had inter aha 
black boys in training to enter the inosque service. 
In more recent times, Long has estimated that the 
guild of guides alone received some % 800.000 in 
fees (gratuities are also important) in 1972 when 
pilgrims numbered about 480,000. His estimate 
of gross hadjdi income, including public sector 
expenditures, in that year was 3 213 million. Of 
this, one could guess that al-Madlua might be allocat¬ 
ed one-third. Other estimates arc higher, Robert 
Matthew Co. estimated for the same year that external 
pilgrims spent just under $ 100 million, of which 
two-thirds was for gifts. Makki's fieldwork in the 
same year indicates that average pilgrim expenditures 
Merc 583 Su‘udlriya 7 s (SR; % 1.00 = SR 4.15 in 1972) 
broken down as follows: 


Rifts 

SR 33* 

other 

99 

lodging 

7i 

food 

32 

transport 

17 

religious donations 

*3 

SR 583 


Hu estimates total revenue from external pilgrims at 
Sl< 381.4 million (= $91.9 million). Total pilgrims 
■ »n Makki’s projection produced a revenue of SR 558.5 
million (=» $ 134.5 million). 

The tfaram al-Nabau.i of course is the central 
focus of al-Madina, although other buildings and 
localities have high religious significance. The exact 
area of the sacred territory {harnn 1) from which non- 
Muslims are excluded is unclear. There is indeed a 
certain flriibiguotisness about the haram quality of al- 
Madlna. Abti H-uilfa said it was not a Jiaratn. Rutter 
reports that "common opinion" held that the area is 
bounded by the lava fields on the east ami west, by 


Rutter noted that many of the religious students 
had fled, but others were still studying at the feet 
of teachers such as Ahmad al-Tanlawi and Ibn 
Turk!. Philby, who visited the city in 193r, found 
I that all the tombs (other than those in the Haram) 
; were in ruinous condition. He also reports that the 
^H Ws of India had offered King c Abd al-'.AzIz 
£ 50,000 to spare the tomb of Fatima, but that it, 
like others in al-BakF, was then almost gone. In 
. *9J4 when Sfcaykh <Abd Allah Sulayman visited the 
j city, many of the historic tombs were tidied up, and 
I basalt borders and simple headstones set in place. 

As to the Prophet's mosque itself, it has under- 
' gone substantial changes under Su^d! rule. The 
| first known attention to it took place during 1934-8 
when, largely through the generous efforts of TaFat 
Harb of Egypt, badly needed repairs were carried out. 
These included installation of a new marble floor, 
and a new wooden screen to separate the women’s 
section from the much larger men’s part. Major 
enlargements followed. On 12 Sha'bun 1368/9 June 
1 1948 King *Abd &l-*AzIz wrote an open letter to 
| the Muslims of the world (published in al-Madlna 
( al’Muiuicwara, no. 301, 5 Ram&dfln I368 [/i July 
1948)) indicating his intention to enlarge the mosque. 
A committee of notables to assess the value of those 
properties that were condemned and an office with 
some so officials was established in Sha c ban 1370/ 
May June 1951. For actual building, a team of 
I 14 architects, 200 artisans and 1,500 labourers 
I was assembled. A workshop area was established 
. at Abyftr ‘All both for the repair of equipment 
! and also for making mosaics. Equipment and supplies 
were brought in from Yaiibu* and included cement, 
iron and 30,000 tons of timber. The foundation 
‘ stone was laid on 13 Rabl‘ I 1373/20 N'oveinber 
1953 before 2,000 dignitaries, and the inauguration 
of the new structure took place on 5 Rabl* I 1375/ 
22 October 1955 with King Su c Qd, who hail succeeded 
to the throne, officiating. The total cost was $ ix 
million. The total new area added to the inosque 
1 was 6,024 in*. Other new features included 474 square 
l and 232 round pillars. The lengthening of the building 
to the north was r28 m. and the new northern wall 
is 9X m. long. Essentially, what the builders did 
was to double the size of the mosque by integrating 
a whole new building on to the northern end of 
the original one. The new section has its own court¬ 
yard plus minarets at the new northern comers. 
(The old Ottoman style minarets at the former 
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northern corners as well as the minaret just north of 
Bab al-Rafrma were torn down.) The building itself 
is in neo-Moorish style; the minarets, neo-Mamluk. 
In addition, as the accompanying Figs, i and x 
indicate, the Su‘OdI builders straightened out the 
asymmetrical shape of the exterior of the earlier 
structure and rebuilt the east, west, and north 
structures surrounding the original courtyard. 
West of the reconstructed mosque a large permanent¬ 
ly canopied area was built in 1974-8 to provide 
shade for the vehicles and bodies of the hundreds 
of thousands who visit annually, although many old 
residences in the aliwaj^ were thereby destroyed. 
Finally, in Radjab 1403/May 1983 King Fahd b. 
*Abd ah'AzIs ordered a further expansion of the 
mosque—basically on the east and west—from the 
present 16,000 m* to a staggering total of 82,000 m* 
with 90 m. minarets, the whole to be air conditioned. 
Little will remain of the old city. 

There are of course other religious buildings 
and sites in al-Madlna, and in 1980 they constituted 
about 1% of the total city area (down from 6.4% 
in 1950). The most important is al-Bald 1 , the cemetery 
lying to the cast of the mosque. This tract, which 
has been used by all Medinesc except the N’akhi* 
wila since the Prophet's time, was expanded in 1953 
to an area of 52.74* m*. It cannot in practice be 
moved because it holds the graves of many famous 
people. Makki estimates that bodies decompose in 
al-Bafcl' within six months, after which a grave can 
be re-used. Sometimes at the height of the fux&di. 
2 bodies are put in one grave. 

Other well-known sites include the mosque of 
al-Kiblatayn, the so-called al-MasAdjid al-JSfiamsa 
and the mosque of Rub.V. In the city proper are also 
tl»e al-OhanSma, Abfl Bakr and 'All mosques near 
al-Man 5 kha street. A common characteristic of 
mosques in al-Madlna is that they have a courtyard 
surrounded by roofed columns. In addition to the 
cemetery and mosques, there arc a number of so- 
called udwiyas or chapels in private homes. These 
often have a door opening directly on the street, 
but by 1980 many had been abandoned. In Ottoman, 
Shailfl and early Su^Cdl days, the Ramadan cannon 
was fired from the Ottoman fort on JDjabal Sala*, but 
with the modern growth of the city it could not be 
heard; other cannons were setup in various locations. 

The logistics and management of pilgrims in 
al-Madlna differs from that in Makka, but still 
constitute an annual event of massive proportions. 
The differences are that only about three-fourths 
of the htdidil S make the visit (ztriira) to al-Madlna 
and that they may come either before or after the 
b^diii proper. As in Makka, however, guilds have 
arisen to service the visitors (zdHr, pi. tttnnfr): 
the vwzaitwirutt (sing, muzannrir “he who conducts 
a visit") and the adi/ld 9 (sing, dalti “guide’’). The 
former are those who conduct the visitor through 
the religious customs, such as reciting the proper 
formulas; the latter arc responsible for the physical 
needs of the tutcivdr, such as food, lodging and local 
transport. This dual system constrasts with that of 
Makka, where the mufawwifdtt (sing, tnufauvif, 
he who conducts the tauuf [fl.v.]) arc responsible 
for both spiritual and physical needs. The adiUd \ 
like the wwtawwifun, are divided into subguilds 
by nationality, and since the issuance of a decree 
in 1356-7/1938. there has been a government- 
appointed skaykh al-adilld 3 . Governmental control 
evolved because by the late 1930s, Internal transport 
had improved to the point where the visit to al- 
Madlna could be made from Makka or Djudda in a 


matter of hours and the number of visitors steeply 
increased. Usually the adilld* are also muiawicirtin. 
but not every mttzamrir is a dalti. Traditionally, 
almost every native Medinesc served at one time 

• «r another as a muiaunvir. As spelled out in the 
regulations, the responsibility of a dalti is: (a) to 
icceivc the Hadiffrls on their arrival at the official 
reception centre: (b) to assist them to find lodgings 
•tnd to move In; (c) to guide them to the principal 
shrines and to assist in devotions; and (d) to assist 
them in arranging onward travel (which is usually 
to Makka, Pltldda. or Yanbu 1 ). The 1972 regulations, 
:is cited by Long, specify the shrines as: al-Harmr. 
•U-NabaxPi al-Shari/, aI-Baki c cemetery and "other 

hrines." Offices of the Directorate of Hadjdj Affairs 
of the Ministry of tfadjdj and Wakfs are located 
at the main sites to hear complaints. 

Like pilgrims proper t<> Makka, visitors to al- 
Madlna have come by every form of transport, cer¬ 
tainly not excluding walking and, before World War 
I, including the railroad. However, since the Su c fldl 
takeover, the railroad from Damascus has remained 
j derelict and walking has practically ceased. As early 
ns 1929 the number of visitors who came by camel 
caravan had declined to about half, while most of 
the other half came by motorcar. The first visitors 
to arrive by air came ia January 1936 as the result 

• if a contract made by the Su‘QdI government with 
Lhe Egyptian Misr Airlines (now Egypt Air). In 1937 
the aircraft made two flights per day from Djudda 

; to the old Sultana airport with five passengers per 
Might. In all, 105 visitors came at a cost of £E 30,500, 
of which half was tax. In 1939 the aircraft developed 
engine trouble, and the service was discontinued. 

I «y * 950 . according to Long, the camel had practi¬ 
cally disappeared as a means of transporting pil¬ 
grims. Roads to the holy cities received very high 
priority immediately after World War II, and thu 
Djuclda-ai-Madina sector was paved by 1938. Exact 
figures for mode of travel to al-Madlna in more 
recent years aro not available, but a rough idea 
may be obtained from the following. In 1972 there 
was a total of 1,042,007 pilgrims to Makka, of 
1 which 479.339 came from abroad and 562,668 from 
within Su'udi Arabia (of these 178,378 were from 
Makka itself and presumably did not visit al-Madlna). 
1 Of those who came from abroad, 20% came by sea, 
! 30% by land and 50% by air. One could assume by 
! 1980 that motor vuhkies and a in raft brought all but 
j the smallest handful of tmnrtfr to al-Madlna. 

Some idea of various charge paid by zinmdr 
in modern times can be garnered. In the late 1920s. 
the round trip automobile fare from Makka to ul- 
Madlna was taxed £ 7 50 (S 36.00). but this impost 
1 was lowered by 1931 to £ 6 IS 28.80). Transportation 
fees, round trip (? from Djudda), were listed in 1948 
as follows: first class (car), £ 24; second class (bu*), 
| £ 12; third class (truck), £ 8. In 1972 the fees are 
more exact: 


Single person fare 

SR 

9 

ltus from Djudda or Ytmbu* t<> nl- 
Madina and back to Djudda or 
Yaubu* 

90. 

zr.Og 

Car from Djudda or Yanbu f to al- 
Madlna and back to Djudda or 
Yonbu* 

144. 

34 70 

Car from JBlucUla or Yanbu c and 
thence to Makka 

160. 

38.55 

Bus from Makka al-Madlna and 
theuce to piudda or Yanbu* 

101.25 

2440 
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By royal decree of 1384-5/1965, the fee for a dalii 1 
was fixed at SR 10 r ,= 9 2.22; from »378-9/ T 95<> *0 
1390-1/1971 the exchange rate was 8 1 = SR 4.5). ( 
Accommodation is a private sector matter, but there | 
are government-suggested prices. According to the 1 
1391/1972 regulations, SR 20 ($ 4 82) was the I 
suggested dally rent for a "house." The tfadjdj 
Accommodation Control Committee of the Ministry 
o? yadid] and Wakfs is charged with regulating 
abuse. In all, it has been estimated by Long that 
in 1972 adilld 9 were paid SR 3.6 million (S 867,470), 
assuming that 360,000 visited a I-Madina. 

Al-Madlna had been famous for libraries and 
learning from early Islamic times, but Rutter found 
a mixed situation in regard to both. The library of 
c Arif yikraet Bey [q.v.], a former Ottoman shaykh al- 
Isldm who had also served as mulld of al-Madina in | 
1239/1823 and following, was one of the richest in 
al-Hi^Ijaz, with estimated holdings of x 7,000 volumes, j 
Although Fu'Sd Hamza opines that "in the Ottoman | 
period” a considerable part of the collection had I 
been removed, others do not corroborate his conten¬ 
tion. Located just off the southeast corner of the 
Hamm, the library was open to the public but uon- 
circulating. Rutter describes it as a building com¬ 
posed of two domed rooms set in a wallecl garden. 
Access was through a large ornamental iron gate. 
Within, Rutter remarks on the cleanliness and high 
level of upkeep. The principal attendant and his 
assistant were both highly competent Turks, and 
several people were reading. Philby indicates that 
the library contained unique manuscripts. In regard 
to the very recent siege and Su c fldl accession to 
power, the assistant told Rutter that “we do not 
cat of the hand of the king, neither from the hand 
of El Husayn, nor from the hand of Ibn Sa s ud. 
Our provision comes from the waqf bequeathed by 
the Shaykh [‘Arif IJikmet]. Therefore, it is of no 
account to us who is king or who is sultan; we render 
praise to God, Who is Lord of All." Although it had I 
presumably withstood the siege intact, the Sultan 1 
Mahmud library (4.569 volumes), adjoining Bab 
aI-Sa!5m, could rot be examined by Rutter because 
the key could not be found. Other libraries (Bashir 
Agha [2,063 volumes], the al-Shifa* school, ‘Umar 
Effendi and Sultau c Abd a!-Hamid [1,659 volumes]) 
were simply gone. Various explanations were offered: 
the books had been stolen when the inhabitants 
fled; they had been sold by their caretakers; the 
Wahhabis had burnt them. The Hara*n itself con¬ 
tained approximately 100 large Kur’Sns. 

At the time of the Su l udi conquest, Nallino 
counted public schools as cue elementary (ibtidd^iyya) 
and two preparatory [taMiriyya). By 1937 this had 
increased modestly to one elementary, three prepara¬ 
tory and one school for adult illiterates. But there 
were also some eight private schools, including Dar 
al Jiadlth, which had 49 students, as well as Madrasat 
al-'Ufim al-Shar c iyya with 394 students. In all, 
the private schools enrolled 873 students. By 1938 
these institutions had been increased by the addition 
of an Italian orphanage. A different type of educa¬ 
tional institution also appeared in 1354-5/1936— 
namely, the four-page weekly al-Madina al-Munatr- 
wara, which was owned by ‘All and 'Utltra&n tfafi? 
and managed by the latter. 

Nallino signals six Medinese writers of prominence 
in the 1930s: (i) Ahmad al-‘Arabi (b. ca. 1327-8/1910), 
who was sent by King ‘Abd al-‘Aa:Iz on a mission 
to Dar al- c Ulum in Cairo and graduated from al- 
A2har. On his return, he taught at Madrasat al- 
‘Ulum al-Shar^yya and became in 1935 the director 


of the prestigious Madrasat al-UmarA* (school for 
princes) in al-Riya<l. (2) ‘Abrl al-^uddQs al-Ansar! 
(1324-1403/1906-83). A prolific, writer, al-An$Arl 
received his diploma in r 346/1927-8 from al-‘UIOm 
al-SharSyya, worked m the i&w&n of the amlrate of 
al-Madina and taught Arabic literature at his alwi 
mater. Hi6 important prose works include Atkdr ai- 
Madina al-Munanwaia (Damascus 1935J and Bayn 
al*td>rikh wa. 'l.&thar (Beirut 1969). (3) c Abd al-Hafck 
al-Nakshabandi (b. 1322/1904-5), a poet, who after 
primary studies in al-Madina, accompanied his father 
during World War I to Syria. After returning to al- 
Madina for further study, he went to India, where 
he earned a teaching certificate, after which he taught 
at al-'Uluni al-Shar'iyya. (4) 'All tfSfi? (b. 132 r/ 
1903-4), a poet, studied in al-tfatam, became kalib 
dabl (secretary) of the higher court in al-Madina 
and then head secretary. He was a founder of «i- 
Madina al-Af unawwa. (5) c Aziz piya* al-DIn b- 
Zahid (b. 1332/1913-4), a poet and prose writer, 
who, following primary studies in al-Madina, studied 
in the "health school” of Makka (closed in t347/*9 28 ' 
9). He became secretary to the Directorate General 
of Health and then went to the Directorate of Police. 
(6) c Abd al-IIamld ( Anbar (b. 1326/1908-9), a prose 
writer who both studied and taught at Madrasat al¬ 
burn al-Shar'iyya. 

In more recent years, the Islamic University 
of al-Madina has been the institution of highest 
learning in al-Madina. This institution was founded 
in the early 1960s, with encouragement from members 
of al-Iktjwan al-MusIimOn driven into exile by Presi¬ 
dent JJjamAl ‘Abd al-NS5irof Egypt, as an interna¬ 
tional seminary modelled at least in part on al- 
Azhar and designed to propagate Islam. It contains 
both a secondary (tkanaunyya) curriculum and a uni¬ 
versity-level programme. The secondary section 
schedules 34 classes per week for three years, and the 
total hours per week per subject for the three-year 
curriculum are as follows: $harV-& 12, ta/sir, 12, 
Arabic language 13, hadith to , tadjuiid 9, iatchid 9, 
history of Islam 6, u$ul al-fikh * \,fnru 4 4, semantics 4, 
principles of tafsir 3, principles of haditji 3, speech 
and composition 3, Arabic reading and literature 3, 
literary techniques 3, Kurban 2, handwriting 2, 
Islamic morals t. 

The university-level programme lasts four years. 
Students take 25 classes per week in the first two 
years and 24 in the last two. The total hours per 
week devoted to each subject are as follows: £&trta 
16, Rur’&n 14, taxehU 12, hadltjt 12, Arabic language 
and grammar 12, usul al-jikh 8, vocabulary of hadith 
4, semantics 4, Islamic morals 3, speech and com¬ 
position 2, literary techniques 2, and one hour each 
for each of the following: sirs, history of the caliphs, 
Islamic history, contemporary Islamic world, social 
doctrines of Islam, al-Bukhari, Muslim, Abfl Dawud 
and al-Tirmidhi, al-Kasa’i and Ibn Madja. 

The university, led for many years by the well- 
known ultra-conservative f Abd al-‘AzIz b. Baz 
(and more recently by ‘Abd AllSh $alib al-‘Ubayd) 
is academically under a Higher Consultative Council, 
which in 1974 was almost equally composed of well- 
known foreign and Su*0dl educators, ‘ulanui\ or re¬ 
ligious administrators. At that time these included, 
e.g., Hasanayn Muhammad MakfclOf, former mufti al- 
dryar al-Mi$iiyya\ Muhammad Amin al-Husaynl of 
Palestine; and ‘Abu 'l-'AiS* al-Mawdudl, former 
president of al-DjSm^a al-lslimiyya of Pakistan. 
In 1975 the journal published by the university 
(,Madiallat al-Diim^a al-Isldmiyya) indicated that, 
at the university level, there were three faculties: 
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Kulliyyat al-^ar^a, Kulliyyat al-Da c wa and Kulliy- 
yat U*Q1 al-Fifch, and that these faculties grant the 
"higher i^jdxa” which bestows on its holder the same 
rights as equivalent degrees granted by the secular 
universities of the kingdom. 

Despite the great increase in educational facilities 
illiteracy continues to be a major problem. According 
to Makki’s analysis of the 1974 censu9, about 74% 
of the SuSidl labour force in a 1*Madina was illiterate, 
and 51% of the foreign labour force was illiterate. 
A major explanation of continuing high illiteracy 
rates is the influx of illiterate people from desert 
and rural areas into the city. 

Medical facilities have also burgeoned in al- 
Madlna since 1925—not least because of the pil¬ 
grimage, its medical problems and the public rela¬ 
tions aspects thereof. One early milestone in this 
development was the establishment in 1356/1937 of an 
Italian-Muslim hospital under the auspices of the 
king of Italy. The hospital was under local control 
and was financed by a ivnfif from Tripoli, Libya. By 
the mid-1960s, a 5o-bed hospital of tropical medi¬ 
cine as well as enlargement of the main general 
hospital were both under construction, and by 1975 
a control station for schistosomiasis (bilharzia) had 
been opened. Patients treated iri Medinese hospitals 
reached 903,635 in 1969, but declined in the subse¬ 
quent year. Death rates have also generally de¬ 
clined, and the death rate of tuunear dropped from 
x.6% in 1942 to 0.31% in 1974- It might also be 
noted that the city gave its name to the parasitic 
Guinea Worm, as in Dracunculus madtn/nsis, V'ena 
ttudinensis or Filaria >mdimnsis. 

Modem communications in al-Madlna cover the 
following: roads, facilities for air travel, tele¬ 
communications and rail service. Revival of the 
Hidjiz railroad from Damascus to al-Madlna has 
been discussed by the Syrian, Jordanian and Su^di 
governments throughout the post-World War II 
period. Periodical announcement of positive decisions 
have been made, but nothing has been done up to 
1405-6/1985. The evolution of the telephone service 
has been steady since 1313/1896, when a line connect¬ 
ing the city with al-‘lM, Tabuk, ‘Amman and 
Damascus was installed. In 1323-4/1906 a second 
line was put m place, and by 1333*4/29*5 there was 
a 50-line exchange located outside al-Bab al-SfcAml 
and reserved for military use Philby reports that 
a wireless service to Djudda began under the Otto¬ 
mans. The Haihimites spread the telephone service 
to other government offices. The Su‘udls installed, 
in *932, new Marconi (British) equipment with 
21 exchanges of 100 lines each. In this period there 
were some 1,890 lines in all, of which 1,458 were 
private and the remainder official. A new radio 
telephone was installed in X395-6/X956, and auto¬ 
matic service arrived in 1391-2/1972, as well as a 
co-axial cable to Yanbu*, Djudda, and al-Ja’if. 
In that year there were 3,737 telephones in use, 
with long waiting lists. A local television station 
arrived in 1388-9/1969. The first airport was located 
near Sultana, northwest of al-Madina, and was 
derelict from World War I until 1936, when Bank 
Misr opened, briefly, it* (tadjdi service, but the 
modem airport, in use by the mid-1960s, is located 
15 km. northeast of the city on the road to al- 
Hauakiyya. By the early 1980s, al-Madlna was 
linked with neighbouring population centres in 
all directions by a completely modern highway 
network. Al-Madlna again benefited from its religious 
importance and was given early priority in the 
development of roads for that reason. The Eiudda- 


| al-Madina sector was completed as early as 1392-3/ 
I *953 Finally, it may be noted that although the 
1 Su‘udi government joined the International Postal 
Union in 1345*6/1927, in 1357-8/1939 al-Madlna’s 
post office was one of only four (the others: Makka, 
djudda and Yanbu‘) in the country that could 
handle all operations specified by the international 
conventions. In 1357-8/1939, the al-Madina postal 
service was twice per week. 

It is difficult to get a clear picture of the ad¬ 
ministration of al-Madlna. The H5shimite surrender 
was taken by Muhammad b. e Abd al-'AzIz, and the 
following is a quite incomplete list of amirs (with 
known dates of incumbency) compiled from various 
sources: 


Ibrahim b. Salim b. Subban 1926 

‘Abd a!-‘AzIz b. Ibrahim 1932 

‘Abd Allah al-Sudayrl 2936, *937 

H.R.H. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Azl2 1952 


H.R.H. ‘Abd al-Mubsin b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz 1981 

The main function of the amir is the maintenance of 
public security. The city was one of five in the 
Hidj.v/ that had had a municipality in Ottoman and 
HAshimite times. The highest body was composed 
of a president and four members. In $afar 1345/ 
August 1926 “fundamental instructions" on rule 
were issued by the still juridically separate King¬ 
dom of the According to article 34, an ad¬ 

ministrative council ( madilii idari ) was established 
tor al-Madlna. Tt was to be composed of the kdHm 
tnahatn (head of the amlral secretariat), his assistant, 
the heads of the various departments and four 
people nominated by the king. Al-Madlna was one 
of only three cities in al-IJidjaz that had police at 
the time of the Su'tidt takeover; overwhelmingly, 
members of the police force were, all over the Su'fidl 
realm, from ‘Aslr and Nadid. Other administrative 
aspects may be mentioned. In 1347/1928-9, notaries 
(sing, kdlib al-*adl) were instituted in al-Madlna 
as well as in Makka aud Djudda. (Elsewhere, Jutfls 
performed this function.) Justice was, in the period 
till World War II at least, administered by a summary 
(musta'iitla) court under a single Mii and had 
jurisdiction over petty civil cases and criminal 
cases not involving execution or loss of limb. The 
higher court {ai-mafikama al-knbrj | has a kadi as 
president and two "substitutes." In eases involving 
capital punishment or loss of limb, the decision 
had to be pronounced by the full court. Al-Madlna 
also had a customs office which was a branch of 
the Djudda office. Originally, waftf administration 
in al-Madlna was independent and reported to the 
local amir; however, by a royal decree 1354/1936 
the icafy administration in Makka was upgraded 
to a directorate-general with the Medinese director 
to report thereto. Finally, because of the importance 
of water and its interrelation with various properties 
in and outside the city, a special authority, Hay*at 
‘Ayn al-Zarki 5 , composed of five members, was 
established. It was in part financed by special 
waft/s, but was also written into the state budget 
as early as 1926 The name of the authority was 
changed in 1978 to the Water and Drainage Depart¬ 
ment. Writing in 1936, Fu’ad Hamza {al-Bil&d, 184, 
186, 193, 236) gives the names of most of the then 
incumbents of the various posts. 

By the 1980s, water was for most Medinese piped 
into houses, offices and apartments from dcsalini- 
sation plants on the Red Sea coast, but when the 
Su'udis took the city over the situation was very 
different. Al-Madlna’s not unplentiful natural water 
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supply came from three main interrelated sources, j 
but basically from the south: (i) south of the city 
in and around Kuba’; (2) ground water throughout 
the area of al-Madlna; and (3) north of the city | 
in and around al-HJyun. In addition, several rails ; 
intersect more or less in al-Madlna and often gener¬ 
ated destructive flash floods. These wadis have gradu¬ 
ally been dammed, starting with a dam built in the 
1940s to the northeast of the city and including the 
1966 dam across the upper course of Wadi Button 
which used to flood the city frequently. However, 
the dams reduce the water available in the northern i 
agricultural areas and thus lead to a decrease in ! 
cultivation. Actual rainfall in al-Madlna fluctuate? | 
greatly. From 1957 to 197* »t ranged annually j 
from zero to almost 104 mm. and averaged 38.04 mm. . 
Historically, the most important source of domestic I 
water has been c Ayu al-Zarka*, which was actually 1 
a series of wells connected by covered conduits | 
in the Kubi* area, where they joined into a single i 
double-decker aqueduct. The upper channel carried j 
drinking water to ten public watering places {manhal, 
pi. tnandhil). The lower channel is a drain for the 
upper channel and for the tnandhil. North of the city 
this aqueduct emerged above ground, and the water 
was used for irrigation. The tnandhil were about 
10 m. below ground and were reached by steps. 
The aqueduct passed under only two buildings: the 
former al-B&b al-§himi and the mosque. There were 
also ordinary sabUs up until the early 1960s. The 
first pipes and public taps were installed in 1909, 
and in 1957 there were 49 of these taps (kabbds. 
pi. kabb&sdl) from which water was often led to 
individual houses by hose. By 1965 there were 
1,500 habbdsdt, but by 1974 their number had 
declined to 600 because of the spread of indoor : 
plumbing; those that remained were in outlying ' 
areas of the city beyond whicli water tankers de¬ 
livered to the poorer population. Water meters began 
to be used in 1959. In addition, in the earlier period 
brackish water was readily available at depths of 
4-xo m. and most houses bad wells to tap this 
water. Recent use has now lowered the water table 
significantly, and the supply is inadequate. All have 
been abandoned, as well as the unusual bayt al-bPr 
architectural feature (described above) which pro- | 
vided summer cooling for generations. 

The situation with agricultural water is parallel. 
The natural springs in the al-‘Uyun area which 
irrigated 500,000 palm trees in 19x5 were by 1980 
all dried up. Owners have compensated for the 
decline in the water table by pumping. Philby 
reported that around 1954 pumping was well estab¬ 
lished and expanding, and Makki fon whom most 
of this analysis of water is based) indicates that 672 
diesel pumps were iu use in 1962. Makki pleads 
eloquently for the <Ayn al-Zarfca* Authority to 
control well-digging and pumping. A further develop¬ 
ment has been the erection in 1968-71 of a large 
concrete tank on top of £)jabal Sala*. whither water 
is pumped from the Ruba* pump station. Other 
tanks on high ground also ensure adequate water 
pressure. 

There are two additional pressures on the natural 
water supply. The first is the recent increase in 
paved and asphalted areas which, with their run¬ 
off characteristics, reduce infiltration; and the 
second is sewage problems There was no disposal 
system prior to the :970s. Rather, each building 
had its own cesspool {bayyds*) which was cleaned 
(? by the Nakhawila) periodically. This practice 
made for special difficulties in the harrdt because 


it is difficult to dig to depth aud impossible without 
dynamite. Most of the waste was dumped in an area 
east of the city called “al-Manasie" (Makki's spel¬ 
ling). Water pollution Is a growing problem; at 
least one well has had to be closed. On the other 
hand, a full sewage treatment plant was initialed 
in 1970 and located behind £>jabal Ubud. By 1976 
a considerable portion of the city had been tied into 
the system. 
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Atfjdr td-Madina aTMuKonvara, Damascus 1353/ 
193s; 2nd ed., al-Madlna 1378/1958: <Abd al- 
Rahman §adHc al-Sharlf, I2iug&rajiyal al-Mamlaka 
ab'Arabtyya al-Su'udiyya, i, RiyacJ 1977; Arabian 
American Oil Col., Government Relations, Re¬ 
search and Translation Division, The royal family, 
officials of the Saudi Arab government and olket 
prominent Saudi Arabs, Dhahran 1952; R. Baker, 
King Husain and the kingdom of Hejas, Cambridge 
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al-MADINA al-ZAHIRA. a city founded in 
366/978-9 to constitute a court by al-Mansur I bn 
Abl ‘Amir in a place called Alaift, Ballash or 
Manzil Ibn Badr, on the right bank of the Guadal¬ 
quivir to the east of and a short distance from Cor¬ 
dova. Al-ZAhira’s existence was of short duration, 
since it was sacked and utterly destroyed in 399/1009, 
at the time when Muhammad II al-Mahdl revolted 
against ‘Abd al-Rahmin Sanchuelo, whom he had 
imprisoned and killed, and usurped the caliphate, 
dethroning HishSm IL The ploughshare subsequently 
caused the last traces of the city to disappear, whose 
site, some years later, was no longer known. 

The Arab chroniclers do not supply as many details 
on al-Madlna al-Zahiia as on Madlnat al-ZahrA* 
but they mention in their texts some very precious 
evidence for determining the exact site of the 
dictator’s city. They tell us, for example, of the 
general name of the area where al-Zdhira was built: 
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ShabulSr or Ramla, i.e. “sandy terrain" (in Spanish 
or anal). This terrain is still called “Cortijo del 
A-enal", an important part of which, the "Pago de 
Tcjavana", is easily identified with the main nucleus 
of the old city. Today the traces which remain are 
not very significant, but they show us that the 
buildings of al-Madlna al -Zuhira were made of 
materials of mediocre quality—bricks, quarries 
stones, clay wall etc.—and, consequently, without 
possible comparison with the riches and majestic 
edifices of Us rival Madinat al-ZahrS’. However, the 
palaces of al-Zahira were notably endowed with 
fine, sculpted marble cisterns in the form of Roman 
sarcophagi and intended as fountains, of which 
the museums preserve marvellous examples which 
were executed—as their inscriptions testify—at al- 
Zahira for the Banu ‘Amir. 

Finally, it is worth noting that, according to the 
historian al-Pabbl (Bushya, biogr. no. 1544). the 
famous Munyat al^Amiriyya was one of the palaces 
of al-Madfna al-Zihira and, consequently, was not 
located alongside Madinat al-Zahri*, as some con¬ 
temporary authors presume, who confuse this tnunya 
with the Munyat Wadi '1-Rumman given to the 
caliph al-Hakam II aI-Mustan$tr by his great Jatii 
Durri al-Asghar in 362/973. 

Bibliography: see principally kurtuba, and 
also L. Torres Balbis, Al-Madina al-Zahira, la 
ciudad de Almatixor, in al-Atidalus, xxi (1956). 
35.3*9 (with a very complete account of the his¬ 
torical notices concerning the city supplied by 
the Arab chroniclers and geographers). 

(M. OCAfJX JtMlNIZ) 

MADINAT SALIM, the Arabic name, which has 
become Medinaceli, of a small town in north¬ 
eastern Spain, on the railway from Madrid to Sara¬ 
gossa, and almost equidistant front these two cities: 
it lies at an altitude of more than 3,280 feet/x,ooo m., 
on the left bank of the Jalon. It owes its name 
to a Berber from the Masmuda, Salim, who repaired a 
Roman fortress which Tarik [?.*.], according to 
Yakut, iii, 13, had found in a ruinous state. 

The Arab geographers give brief descriptions 
of Medinaceli. According to al-Idrlsi, it was a large 
town built in a hollow with many large buildings, 
gardens and orchards. Abu M-Fida* says that this 
town was the capital of the Middle March {al- 
thaghr al-atrsaf). 

Through its geographical position, Madinat Salim 
was ol considerable strategic importance for the 
Umayyads from the 4th/ioth century onwards. It 
was on many occasions, as the last stronghold on 
Muslim territory, the point from which forces 
assembled at Cordova finally started for expeditions 
against the Christians of the north-east of the 
Peninsula and to which they retired. Though some¬ 
what decayed down to the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
HI al-N&sir, it was rebuilt, if we may believe the 
detailed evidence of a chronicler quoted by lbn 
Mdfciri, in 335/94$: this ruler put the work in charge 
of his client, the general Gh&Iib. and all the garrisons 
of the country lent their aid in the work. This 
Qhfliib remained governor of Medinaceli and all 
the Middle March until the power was seized by al- 
Man$Qr lbn Abi ‘Amir [$.«.]. It was in Medinaceli 
that this famous ba 4 iib died on 27 Ramadan 392/ 
10 August rooa, on returning from his last expedition 
against Castile. In the following century, Medinaceli 
was frequently taken by the Christians and retaken 
by the Muslims, before being finally incorporated 
in the Kingdom of Castile. 

Madinat S&Iim should not be confused with Madi- 


nal lbn al-Salim or lbn Salim, which was situated 
in the region of Seville, probably the modern 
Grazalema in the province of Cadiz (see Ldvi- 
Provencal, Hist. F.sp . mus., i, 342). 
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del Cid, Madrid 1929, Li, 532: idem, Historia de. 
Espaila, Madrid 1940 ff.. ii, 59*: Ldvi-Proven^al, 
Hist. Esp. inus., ii, 64. (E. Lfevi- Proven cal) 

MADINAT al-ZAHRA\ governmental city 
of the Umayyad caliphs of Cordova. 

According to the texts which recount the construc¬ 
tion of this tnadlna, it was the monumental work of 
‘Abd al*Rahman III who had it built to satisfy 
tin- whim of a H&riya of his haram, al-Zahri\ The 
city was constructed 5 km. as the crow flies to the 
north-west of Cordova, on the southern flank of the 
]2iabal al-*Arils (“the Bride's Mountain”) of the 
mountain chain called today Siena Morena. The 
work was begun at the beginning of the year 325/19 
November 936, under the direction of the Crown 
Prince al-Hakam with the technical collaboration 
of the architect Maslama b. ‘Abd Allih. During the 
/ifM/i or civil war which was to lead to the fall of the 
caliphate of Cordoba, the Berbers of Sulaym£n 
al-Musta‘ln occupied Madinat al-Zahri* by force 
and it was sacked and destroyed (401/1010). The 
ruined city later fell prey to pillage and systematic 
destruction, especially in the Aimoravid and Almo- 
had periods. 

When Cordova was conquered by Ferdinand III 
in 1236, the old site of the royal tnadlna was a vast 
terrain, occupied by ruined walls, which someone 
called “Castillo de Cordoba la Vieja"; tho monarch 
gave this terrain to the Cordoban Municipal Council, 
and hewn stones continued to be taken to build 
palaces, churches, convents and bridges in the capital. 
In 1408, the Council gave the ruins to the monks of 
St. Jerome who exploited them intensively to build 
ia a nearby orchard a monastery called “Valparaiso", 
in which Ambrosio de Morales, the great Cordovan 
historian, stayed in ca. 1332; he sought to identify 
the neighbouring ruins, but, in his *tudy published 
»» 1375, he asserted that they were of Roman origin 
and that their site was that of the famous Colonia 
Patricia. In 1627, another Cdrdovan historian, 
Pedro Diaz de Rivas, demonstrated that they were 
not Roman but Arab and belonged, in a concrete 
manner, to a great palace erected by ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III i and this same thesis was upheld by P. Francisco 
Ruano in nbo and Antonio Ponz in 1792. The 
painter and historian J. A. CeAn Bermiftdoz was the 
first researcher to identify "Cdrdoba la Vieja” 
with Madinat ai-Zahra* (1832), and this identifica¬ 
tion was confirmed in later years, when European 
Arabists began to publish the Arabic sources for 
the history of Muslim Spain, so that, in 1854, Pedro 
de Madrazo and Pascual de Gayangos were charged 
by the Spanish state with carrying out an archaeologi¬ 
cal exploration at "Cdrdoba la Vieja", but their 
work was not crowned with success. 

Meanwhile, the architect Ricardo Velazquez was 
to inaugurate, in 1911, a new period of exploration 
which he continued until his death in 1923, with 
excellent results: the discovery of a sector of the 
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northern part of the city, where the principal drawing- 
room of the caliph was excavated, richly decorated 
—which Ricardo Veldzquez called the "Sal6n 
Occidental"—and, on the other hand, a large 
tnadjlts —for its discoverer, the "Saldn Oriental"— 
clearly marked by its austere decoration which 
proclaims a military purpose. The excavations 
carried out by Ricardo VelAzquez were not conducted 
following a preconceived programme, and it was at 
his death that a local commission was named in j 
Cordova (Rafael Jinidnee, Rafael Castejon, Ezequiol I 
Ruiz, FAUx Hem4nde2 and Joaquin Ma de N'avas j 
cu£s) which had as its aim the delimiting of the 
extent of Madlnat alZahri* and the establishing , 
of a plan of work to follow in future excavations. 
The survey of the ruins which flourished under the 
covering of vegetation allowed Hernandez, the 
architect of the commission, to draw up, in 1924, 
the topographical plan on a scale of 1:800 of the 
terrain where the city was located. Later the same 1 
architect drew up, iu 1926, a plan on a scale of 
1:200 of the part explored by VelAzquez, of which 
the drawing-rooms, courts, vaulted passages, etc., 
were enumerated following the chronological order ( 
of their discovery, and this order has prevailed 
until the present. Quite soon after, excavations 
were pursued and the two principal sectors dis¬ 
covered by Velazquez were gradually enlarged until 
they constituted a good cohesive group. At the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1930, the commission having 
been reduced to only two members, CastejOn and 
Hernandez, the reconstruction was begun, up to 
a prudent height, of the northern wall encircling 
the city. The same system was followed during the 
following years, with all the walls separating the 
terraces which had been discovered, before the re¬ 
establishment of the masonry in its broad outline 
The civil war of 1936 paralysed the work until 1941, ) 
when it was pursued according to the system pre¬ 
sented above. Simultaneously, excavations were 
undertaken in some then unexplored sectors be¬ 
longing to the southern part of the Alcazar of the 
city, where in 1944, a magnificent reception madias 
was discovered, whose architectural work was a 
dreadful ruin, while its revetments of sculpted stone, 
although very fragmented, remained almost com¬ 
plete. This important discovery proved in an in¬ 
disputable manner that the plunderers had pillaged 1 
everything that could be utilised for future | 
constructions—hewn stones from the walls. . 

capitals, shafts and bases of columns, etc.—and 
had disdained the surface decoration of the halls, 
generally composed of thin stone plaques which 
would be useless to dislodge and place in pieces 
in another construction. The year 1944 signals, in 
the excavations of Madlnat aI-ZahrA\ the begin¬ 
ning of a new age characterised by the reconstruc¬ 
tion of halls by means of the preliminary recomposi¬ 
tion of the decorative plaques and the restoring 
of these plaques on the walls and rebuilt arches. 
While the stmeture of the reception madilis was 
rebuilt, excavations were pursued in the same sector 
and there was discovered, iu the course of the follow¬ 
ing years, the whole architectonic entirety of which 
die madjlis was the heart: a vast terrace, delimited 
on the east, south and west by a very thick wall 
fortified with towers; a small ka$r or pavilion 
placed opposite the ma^lis and separated from it 
by a large pool; a ham mam or steam bath, and some 
drawing-rooms with courts, staircases and public 
conveniences. According to the epigraphy placed at 
the time in this sector, the madilis was built by 


‘Abd al-Rabrnin III al-Nfcir during the years 342-5/ 
953-6, under the direction of his JaU Shunayf, 
as was the pavilion, but under the direction of the 
fata Dja‘far (the Gia'far b. <Abd al-Ra(im;in, who 
was to be the fiafaib of al-ijakara II). In 1964, 
Basilio PavOn explored, with the assistance of 
Hemdndez, the sector corresponding to the site of 
the djatni c of the city, perfectly illustrated in the 
topographical plan of 1924; this building had been 
totally destroyed by the plunderers, but all the 
principal elements of its structure have been identi¬ 
fied and they will shortly allow for the reconstruction 
of the mosque. At the end of 1969 Hernandez 
remained the sole director of excavations, which 
were then concentrated in a new sector located in 
the Western wing of the great Alcazar of al-Zahra* 
and probably belonging to the house of Dja c far, the 
hadi\b mentioned above. Finally, in 1975, on the 
death of the great master of Hispano-Moorish art 
F^lix HernAndez, the direction of the works fell to 
the architect Rafael Nfanzano, who has continued 
the enormous task of restoration begun by his 
predecessor. 

The Arab chroniclers and geographers have sup¬ 
plied us with excellent descriptions of Madlnat al- 
Zifarft* and plenty of accounts and pieces of infor¬ 
mation acquaint us with the motive for its founda¬ 
tion; the choice of its site; the duration of its con¬ 
struction; the number of the workmen there, camels, 
mules and the materials and large sums spent on it; 
the palaces, reception halls, outbuildings, baths, 
pools, gardens, barracks, etc., built in its enclo¬ 
sure; the principal wonders contained in its buildings; 
the people who lived there; the bureaucratic serv¬ 
ices of the state which moved from Cordova to the 
new court; the memorable feasts celebrated in honour 
of the great dignitaries and ambassadors or to recall 
the memory of important events; the twilight of 
the city; a«d, finally, its destruction and ruin. 
Furthermore, excavations have confirmed for us that 
the foundation of al-N'a?ir was a dazzling city built 
within a rectangular rampart •vhicb measured 730 m. 
from north to south and 1,500 m. from east to west, 
flanked by towers regularly spaced. This rampart was 
formed by two walls separated by a corridor, except 
in the central tier of its northern flank, where a 
single wall was defended, it seems, by another ram¬ 
part placed in from of it up to the ridges of the 
neighbouring hills and attached to the general en¬ 
closure. The buildings constituting the Alcazar of 
the city—Royal Palace, Civil Headquarters. Military 
Headquarters and prodigious reception halls with 
their secondary annexes—were laid out on stepped 
terraces and adapted to the relief of the lower 
slopes of the mountain and supported by solid rein¬ 
forcing walls. The area occupied by the Alcazar, 
the whole northern sector of the city, was approxi¬ 
mately 45 hectares, of which only 12 hectares have 
been explored at present, although corresponding to 
the central part of this supreme architectural com¬ 
plex. Owing to the fact that the unexplored parte 
are, for the moment, greater (33 hectares) than 
those which have been explored, it is still not pos¬ 
sible to identify the buildings discovered in terms 
of the documentation supplied by the texts; conse¬ 
quently, the Arabic names which have been given to 
these buildings are also gratuitous rather than 
definitive. For the moment we must be satisfied with 
contemplating the exceptional spectacle which, fol¬ 
lowing the most recent work, Madlnat al-Zahri* offers 
to the visitor to the ruins: a reception madilis 
of the 4th/roth century reconstructed with its origin- 
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al deccration, whose themes sculpted ir. stone and j 
marble reveal the high degree of experience and 
exquisite artistic sensibility of all the artisans 
who worked for the great Cordovan caliph c Abd al- 
RabmAn III ai-NS^ir. 

Bibliography: see principally *urtuba, and 
also E. Garcia G6mez, Algunas precisions sobre 
la ruina it la Cdrdoba omeya, in al-And., xii (1947), 
267*53; idem, Ancles palatinos dal cali/a da Ctrdcfai 
al-Hokam 11 , for f Jsa ibn Ahmad al-Razi, Madrid 
1967, and H.Terrasse, Islam d'Espagne, Paris 1958. 

(M. OCAftA JlMtHEZ) 

MAP IRA (a), a dish of meat cooked in sour 
milk, sometimes with fresh milk added, and with 
spices thrown in to enhance the flavour. This dish, 
which Abu Hurayra [?.(/.] is said to have particularly 
appreciated (see al*Mas ( udl, ftlurQdi . viii, 403 ■■ 

§ 3562, where a piece of poetry in praise of madira 
is cited), must have been quite well sought-after 
in mediaeval times (al-Bjabte. however, does not 
cite it in his K. al-BuhhdU‘\ see nevertheless »l- 
Ita'aiibl. LaHPi/, 12, tr. C. E. Bosworth, 46). Its 
principal claim to fame comes from al-Hamadb&nl’s 
al-Matiama al-ntadiriyya (no. 22 In Muhammad ‘Ab- 
duh’s edition), in which ‘Isa b. Hi^Sm records solely | 
at the beginning of the makdma an occurrence which 
he witnessed and then tell, the story, it goes without 
saying, in the mouth of Abu 'I-Fatb al-lskandarl, 
of an adventure which had happened previously to 
this last. In effect, this story is the satirical portrait 
of a nouveau riche who invites Abu TFatl) to his 
house in order to try some majtra, but goes on 
at such length about his skill in acquiring the house 
and other objects, whose praises he sings with 
such a wealth of details that the invited person, 
overwhelmed, takes to flight. Pursued by street ur- 1 
chin s, he hurls a stone which wounds one of these ' 
last grievously, and spends two years in prison. 
Hence he has vowed never more to eat mudiru, thus 
explaining why, at the beginning of the makdma, he 
refused a dish ol it. 

The makdma has been translated into German by 
O. Rescher, In Beilr&gi sur Maq&nun-Litteratur, v. 1 
Leonberg 1913; into English, by W. J. Prendergast, 
The MaqdtrM oj Hadi * al-Zamdn d-Hamadhdni, 
Madras 1915 (2nd ed. with Preface by C. E. Bosworth, 
London-Dublin 1973); into Italian, by F. Gabrieli, 1 
La tnaqdtna madbiyya di aUHumadham, in Rend. 
Lined, ith Sc r., iv/xi-12 (1949). 5®9 * 5 ‘ and into 
French by R. Blachireand P. Mnsnoti, Al-Hantaddni, 1 
choix de Maqdmdt, Paris 1957 (with the title: La \ 
stance de la tmtflra ou Le parvenu) and by R. Dagorn, 
in 1 BLA, 153 (1984/1), 10*23. (Ed.) 

al-MADIYYA, al-Madva, Lemdiya, in French 
M&d£a, a town of Algeria situated about 100 km./ 
60 miles to the south of Algiers (in lat. 36° 15' 5 <>" N.. 
long. 2 & 45' E.), at an altitude of 920 in./3,018 ft. 
and on the northern border of the mountainous massif 
which divides the high plateau from the Mitttfja. 1 
Down to the French occupation, it could only be 
reached by a bridle-path over the Muzaya pass 
(979 tn.li.270 ft.). The building of a road through , 
the gorges of the Chiffa, alongside of which a railway 
runs, has made access to it easier. The town itself is 
built at the foot oi slopes covered with vineyards 
which yield wines of superior quality and orchards 
in which, as a result of the temperate dimate, fruit 
trees grow very well. la the neighbourhood, a number 
of villages have grown up in which the cultivation of 
cereals is combined with that of the vine. There is 
also a fairly busy market, but it is losing in impor¬ 
tance since the railway has been extended to Djelfa | 
at the southern end of the high plateaux. The popu¬ 


lation, which, in 1926, was 13,816, of whom 2,235 
were Europeans, has today increased consider¬ 
ably. 

Media occupies the site of a Roman settlement, 
Lambdia, which A. Pellegrin, Essai sur Us noms de 
litux d'Aigine el tie Tunisia, Tunis 1949, 98, proposes 
to connect with the Berber root b.d. “to rise, stand 
up”. According to Ibn Khaldun, c lbar, vi, 154, 
tr. ii, 6, this region was inhabited by the $anhidja 
tribe of the Lamdiyya, whose name survives in the 
ethnic name LemdinI which people originally from 
Mldla bear. In 349 / 9 <*>. Buluggin b. 2 IrI [q.v.] 
restored and enlarged (but did not “found”, as the 
sources say) the urban complex (see Ibn Khaldun, 
loc.cil .; al-Bakrl, Description, 65-6, tr. 136; Yak&t, 
iv, 413. *- v - Mattldja; H. R. Idris, Zirides, 28 and 
index). We know virtually nothing about the town’s 
history. Leo Africanus (tr. £yaulard, 351-2), who, 
having stayed there two months, apparently wanted 
to stay there, and, following him, Marmol, Africa, 
ii, 394, merely tell us that after having belonged 
to the sultans of Tlemcen who kept a garrison 
there, it passed into the hands of the sultans of 
Tends, and then of the Turks when the Barbarossas 
(see ‘ahOqj] established themselves in Algiers. 
Under Hasan Khayr al-Din, M&tfa became the 
capital of one of the three provinces (bey/ths) of the 
Regency, the beylik of the south or of Titteri, to 
which at a later date was added the lower valloy 
of the Slbaou in Kabylia. Down to about 1770 we 
therefore find the bey of this province alternately 
at Mddda and Bordj-Slbaou. It was net until this 
date that, the region of Slbaou having been in¬ 
corporated in the Ddr al-Sulfdn governed by the dey, 
the bey of Titteri settled permanently at Mldla, 
where he was in a better position to control the 
nomadic tribes of the plateaux. He had, however, 
no authority over the inhabitants of the town itself, 
who were under the authority of a Hdkim appointed 
by the agha of Algiers. The population, which did 
not exceed 4.000-5,000, among whom were many 
Kulughlis [see kul-o£hluJ and Turks retired from 
the service, became wealthy through its trade with 
the south. Caravans brought thither the produce 
of the Sahara and also negro slaves, who were sold 
to the citizens of Algiers. 

During the years which lollowed the capture of 
Algiers, the French on several occasions (Nov. 1830, 
May 1831, April 1836) occupied Mldla, without 
taking permanent possession. ‘Abd al-K&dir [f.v.J 
however placed a bey in it and had his ownership 
of it recognised by the treaty of the Tafma. The 
outbreak of hostilities again between the amir 
and the French led to the final occupation oi Mddda 
by the latter on 17 May 1840. It was in M6d£a that, 
shortly afterwards, the future poet Jean Richepin 
was to be born. 

Bibliography: la addition to the references 
given in the article, see F. Pharaon, Notes sur 
Us tribus de la subdivision de Mid/a, in /?. Afr. 
(1857); Federmann and Aucapitaine, Notice sur 
radministration da beylik tie Titteri, in ibid. (1869). 

(G. Yver) 

MAJ2JALLA [see me&jelle] 

MADJAR. MADJARISTAN. name given to 
the Hungarians or Magyars and to Hungary 
in the Ottoman period. 

1. In pre-Ottoman period 
(1) The names for the Hungarians and 
Hungary in the Arabic and Persian authors 
of the 3rd-8th/9th-i4th centuries. The earliest 
mention of the Hungarians (Magyars) occurs in 
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the Kitib al-A'UUt al-na/isa of Ibn Rusta (Ibu 
Rosteh), written between the year* 290-300/903 
xa-13 on the basis of the geographical treatise of al- 
£>jayli 3 n! [ca. 300 A.H.) who used, in the composition 
of this work, an anonymous historical account dealing 
with Central Asia and Eastern Europe and dating 
from the second half of the 3rd/9th century. In thi< 
source the Hungarians appear with the name of al- 
Madighariyya, i.e. the Magyars. In this period they 
inhabited the plains adjacent to the Black Sea, 
between the Don and the Lower Danube, their 
eastern neighbours being the powerful Turkish 
tribe of BadjanAk (Pechenegs). It was under pressure* 
from this tribe that they were compelled to with¬ 
draw, in ca. 889-92 A.D., into the basin of the 
Carpathians, where they founded a state which 
survived, within its 9th-coth centary frontiers, 
until the end of the First World War. 

It seems that the same Anonymous account of 
the 3rd/9th century is also the basis for the des¬ 
cription of the country al-Ma djg hariyya (Ar. bilad 
al-Madjghariyya) contained in the Kilab al-\itisalik 
xca l-ttiamdlik of al-Bakr! {ca. 460/1068). In fact, 
the Hungarians mentioned in this account led u 
nomadic existence, and their territories, situated 
on the Black Sea, bordered on the provinces of the 
Byzantine Empire (Ar. bilad al-Rum). 

A description of the al-Madjghariyya people is 
also found m the 7 ~aba i i < al-ftayairdn of Sharaf al- 
Zaman T^bir al-Manvazi [q.v.] composed in ca. | 
5x4/1x20. Analysis of this description reveals that . 
the period in question is prior to the years 889-92, 
a period during which the Hungarians were still 0 | 
nomadic people inhabiting the plains of Southern | 
Russia, between the rivers *Dun 3 (Danube, er¬ 
roneously in the Arabic text Ruth), and A til 01 
Etui (Don). The description of al-Madjghariyya 
contained in the work of al-Marwazf is also based 
on the treatise of al-DiayhSnl. 

The anonymous Persian geographical treatise 
entitled tfudud al-'dlam written in 982 A.D. mentions 
the Hungarians with the name of Modjgkari. Ac¬ 
cording to the author of the ljudud al-'dlam, the 
country of the Madjghari was situated to the west 
of a range of mountains which corresponds to the 
Carpathians and to the north of a Christian people 
called Wanondar. This latter people must be identi¬ 
fied as the Bulgar tribe of the Onugundurs who, 
in the 6 th- 7 th centuries A.D., occupied the north¬ 
western Caucasus, in the region of the Kuban. It 
is known from Byzantine sources that, under the 
command of Aspaxukh, part of this tribe left the 
region of Kuban arid travelled towards the Lower 
Danube which it crossed over in 679 A.D., founding 
to the south of this river the Turko-SIavic state of 
the Bulgars. The new arrivals were baptised in 864. 
The information given by the tfudiid al-'dlatn 
concerning the frontiers of the territory of the 
Hungarians is therefore not derived from the Anony¬ 
mous account of the 3rd/9th century, but from 
another anonymous source composed later, in the 
4tb/ioth century, after the conquest by the Hunga¬ 
rians of the Carpathian basin in 889-92 A.D. 

The name Madjghari or rather Madjghanydn 
(the plural in Persian of Madjgharl) is also found in 
the Zayn al-akhbdr, a Persian historical treatise 
composed in the years 44X-4/1048-52 by Gardlzl 
(or Gurdfzl). Gardlzl considers this people to be 
Turkish. In the paragraph of the Zayn al-akhbdr 
devoted to the Ma digh ariv&n. Gardlzl has used two 
different sources, these being the Anonymous 
account of the 3rd/9th century compiled by* al- 


Djayhani and an anonymous source of the 4th/:oth 
century, the same one that was used by the author 
of the Hudiid al- c dlam. The Bulgars of the Danube 
are here called N'andar. 

In his Jabd'i < al-hayatcdn al-Marwazi also calls 
the Hungarians (whom he knew still in their ancient 
homeland to the north of the Black Sea, between 
two rivers which may be identified as the Don 
and the Danube) al-Madjghariyya. He considers this 
people as being of Turkish origin. Like Ibn Rusra, 
he too has taken his account concerning the Hunga¬ 
rians from the A nonymous account, the work dealing 
with Central Asia and Eastern Europe compiled 
by al- Djayhanl. 

The name al-Ma4jgi*artyyn is also found in the 
Takuim al-bulddn, a geographical work by Abu 
’1-Fida’ (d. 73 */i 33 *). m a passage probably derived 
from the Kildb al-Masdltk wa l-tnamdlik of al-Bakrl. 
For this reason this author calls the capita) of the 
said people Ma djgh arl. 

In another passage of his Taltwfm al-bulddn, Abu 
, I-Fid 3 > also mentions the Magyars under another 
form of this name, sc. Mddjdr. According to this 
passage, the people in question lived, alongside 
the Serbs (Ar. al-Sarb), the Vlachs (Ar. pi. al-Awldk) 
and other "infidel" (Christian) peoples in mountains 
called KashkS (Kashka-Dagk), where the 

Danube (Ar. JunS) has its source and which may 
be identified with the Carpathians, linked to the 
Alps on one side and to the mountains of the Balkan 
Peninsula on the other. 

In his cosmographies I treatise entitled Kildb 
Xuk£bat al-dahr ft 'adjd’ib al-bnrr ttfi ’l-bafir, al- 
Dimashfcl (d. 727/1327) also mentions the MSdjar 
or Hungarian people among the tribes inhabiting 
the territories situated on the tributaries of Xahr 
al-$akdliba tr a 'l-RQs (here, the Danube and the 
Tisza, wrongly considered as tributaries of the 
Dnieper). Besides the NfSdjir, al-Dimashkl also 
mentions among these tribes the Bashkird, which he 
takes to be a separate people but which was, as 
will be demonstrated below, simply another name 
given to the Hungarians by the mediaeval Arab 
geographers. 

The Arabic and Persian names al-Madjghariyya, 
MaJjghari. Madjghon van and Mddjdr produce 
the Finno-Ugrian ethnonym Magyar which is also 
known from mediaeval European sources. Thus 
for example, the Byzantine author Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (writing in 949*52) mentions among 
the Hungarians who were settled in the basin of 
the Middle Danube, a clan called Mcycpr) (Hungarian 
Megyer). The Hungarian chronicler Simon of K£za 
(writing in 1282-5) states in his Gcsia Hungarorum 
that the ancestor of the Hungarians bore the name 
o l Mogor. It may further be noted that in the Grsta 
Hungarorum of the Hungarian author called Belae 
regis N'otarius (ca. 1200), the territory occupied 
by tho Hungarians before their arrival in the Carpa¬ 
thian basin (889-92) bore the name of Dentumogor 
(Hungarian Donic magyar). The second part of this 
name, i.e. -mogor, corresponds to the name of the 
ancestor of the Hungarians according to Simon of 
I< 4 za, while the first part, i.e. Dcntu-, seems to be 
the origin of the name of Dana, known from the 
Kitdb al-Buldan of Ibn al-Fakih (290/902) as being 
that of the territory situated on the Lower Don, and 
also the name of Tanat, mentioned in a letter of 
the Khazar king Joseph in the 10th century A.D. 
The Italian geographical charts of the X3th-i4th 
centuries call this region Thanatia, 

The second name by which the Arab geographers 
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of the 4 th- 8 th/ioth-i 4 th centuries designated the 
Hungarians was that of Bashkirs. The latter were 
in fact a Turkish tribe which had lived, since the 
3rd/9th century if uoi earlier, in tire territory cor¬ 
responding to the old Russian provinces of Penza 
and Orenburg; they had nothing in common with 
the Hungarians, who spoke and still speak a Finno- 
Ugrian language. Thus the use of the name Bashkirs 
to denote the Hungarians (in addition to the correctly- 
named Turkish Bagfjkirs) is an enigma which has 
yet to be solved, despite the efforts of numerous 
historians and linguists, Hungarian and others. 
The Turkish Bashkirs were called BafibVird by the 
mediaeval Arab authors (thus for example in the 
work of Ibn Fa£Un [?.»/.], ca. 310/922). The same, or 
analogous, names were also used by the Arab ge¬ 
ographers to denote the Hungarians. 

The first Arab author to give the Hungarians the 
name of Bashkirs was aI-M“as‘fld! (d. 343/956). 
Describing in his A/urddf aldhahab the war fought 
by the Hungarians and their allies the Pechenegs 
against the Byzantines in the years 320-32/932 to 
43-4, this author denotes the Hungarians by two 
different but related names, these being Badighird 
and m Baxkirda, making of them two different, 
though kindred, peoples. 

In his KiUtb Masdlik al-mamalik, al-ktakbrl 
also uses the name Bas 4 iirt to denote both the true 
Bakhta* and the Hungarians. The BasdjirtjXtnie] 
Bashkirs lived, according to this geographer, be¬ 
tween the Ogtiuz-Turks(a1-C}Jjuziyya) and the Bulgars 
of the Kama (BulghAr). under the domination ot 
the latter, while the Basdjirt/Hungarians were based 
in the vicinity of al-Rum, i.e. of the Byzantine em¬ 
pire. They were neighbours to the Badjan£k or 
Pechenegs who lived at this time between the Don 
and the Lower Danube. The work of al-Istakhrf 
was the principal source for the geographical treatise 
of Ibn Hawfca! entitled KitSb al-Masdlik tea 'l-mamd- 
lik or Kitab Surat al-ard (first edition prior to 336/ 
967, second edition in ca. 367/977, definitive version 
in ca. 378/988), which likewise mentions the Hunga¬ 
rians under the name of Basdjirt. 

The name of Bashkirs (written Ud&gkird) as that 
of the inhabitants of the country called Unk&riyya 
(Hungary) is also encountered in the work of the 
Arab traveller and writer AbO Hi mid al-AndalusI 
al-Ghamitl (d. 565/1:69-70) called al-Mu*rib ‘an 
ba *4 'aHa'ib al-Maghrib. He arrived in UnkOriyya 
in 545/1150-1, stayed three years and left the country 
in 547 /H 53 . leaving behind his eldest son who had 
married the daughters of local Muslims. This same 
author provides another description of Hungary 
in his second work, the Tufifat al-albdh. In this 
latter book, the Hungarians bear the name of 
Bd shth urd. 

In his Mu'djam albulddn, Villjut (d. 626/1229) 
likewise calls the Hungarians and their country 
Ba skeh irdiwa or Bashkirs. This writer met a group 
of Ba shgh irdiwa at IJalab (Aleppo) in Syria. Yakut 
also mentions, in this account, the European name 
of Hungary as al-Hunkar (al-Hungar). 

Ibn Said al-Maghribl (d. 685/1286) divides the 
Hungarians into two different nations: al-Bashkird 
(Bashkirs) who are, according to him, Muslim Turks 
and who live to the south of the river Dfima (correctly 
Duna, in Hungarian Dtina— Danube) and al-Hunkar 
who are Christians. He does not appreciate that the 
Ba£hgh«rd and aJ-fclunkar are one people which is 
divided only by religion. Ibn SaSd’s gre-t geographi¬ 
cal work in which these ideas are contained was used 
by Abu 'l-Fida* in his Tahxelm al-bulddn. 


The Arab cosmographer Aba Sham* Aba ‘Abd 
Allah al-Dimashkl (d. 727/1127) also mentions, in 
his Nuk&bal al-dahr fi K aiid*ib abbarr r ca ’I-ba/ir, 
the Bat&gfaird people which he locates in south¬ 
eastern Europe alongside the Midp'ir or Hungarians. 
He does not appreciate that they are in fact the same 
people. Possibly al-Dimastjkl intended ia this fashion 
to distinguish the Muslim Hungarians from the 
Christian Hungarians, as Ibn Sa‘ld al-Maghribi 
bad done. 

In his Athar al-btldA, the Arab cosmographer al- 
Kazwlnl (d. 683/1283) also mentions the Muslim 
Hungarians whom he calls Bashghirt. 

The Persian writers of the Mongol period also use 
the name of Bashkirs to denote Hungary and the 
Hungarians. Thus for example. In the Djani ‘ al- 
lawdrikh of Rashid al-Din (d. 718/1318) these 
Bashkirs arc mentioned, alongside the As (Yasl 
Alans of the Russian chronicles) the Urus (Russians), 
the Cerkes, the Ivlpdafc and the Kelar (in other 
words, Christian Hungarians, sec below) among the 
subjects of these descendants of Cingiz Khan who 
dominated the western portion of his empire. 

It has been stated above that al-Bakrl uses the 
term al-Madighariyya in his Kildb al-Masdlik wa 
'bvuimdlik to denote the Hungarians at the lime 
when they were still leading a nomadic existence 
on the shores of the Black Sea (before 889-92). 
However, to describe the Hungarians as established, 
after the year 892 A.D., in the Carpathian basin, 
he employs two other terms which he has taken 
from the account of the Jewish merchant and travel¬ 
ler from Tortosa in Spain IbrAhlin b. Ya‘kab al- 
Turtflshl (355/965-6) ft.w.J, these being al-Unkali 
(gen. pi, al-Unkali y yin) and al-Turk (pi. al-Alrdk). 
Leaving aside, for the moment, this last-mentioned 
name, which will be discussed below, the ethnonym 
iif- Uuftalifal- Unkaliyyin deservos attention. How, 
Ibrahim b. Ya‘kub mentions this tribe in a brief 
list of the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe, 
between the • T^^kiyytn (Germans) on the one 
side and the Badidndkiyya (Pcchencgs), al-Riis 
(Russians) and Khazars on the other, and stresses 
that all these peoples speak Slavic, in view of their 
close connections with the Slavs. Kunik, the first 
commentator on that part of the geographical 
work of al-Bakrl which deals with Central Asia 
and with Eastern and Central Europe, had already 
identified the Unkaliyyin with the Hungarians, a 
conclusion also admitted by F. Westberg and T. 
Kowalski. The reason for this identification has been 
confirmed by the information concerning al-Un- 
kaliyyin found in the chapters of al-Bakrl's Kitdb al- 
Masdlik ipa-'l-mamdhk which were unknown until 
edited, very recently, by Abdurrahman All EI- 
Hajji (Beirut 1387/1968). One such mention is 
contained in the paragraph intitled Dhikr balad 
al-Unkaliyyin which also seems to belong to the 
account by Ibrahim b. Ya c ktib. Now, according to 
the paragraph in question, wo are dealing here with 
a Turkish tribe {diins) settled in proximity to the 
Slavs, between the land of Buwayra (Bavaria) and 
the kingdom of Buya$law, i.e. BolesJas I of Bohemia 
(935-67 A.D.). According to the same passage, the 
Russians were the neighbours of al-Unkaliyyin to the 
north, the Pechenegs to the east and the Bulgars 
to the south. There is no doubt that this localisation 
favours the identification of al-Unkaliyyin with 
the Hungarians. Al-Bakrl also mentions another 
ethnonym written in a similar fashion, al-Inbiliih. 
It is cited in a paragraph of the Kitdb al-Masdlik 
wa'l-mamdlik intitled Bildd IJrandja ("Land of 
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the Franks”). According to al-Bakrl, tlicsc al- 
Infrilish belonged to the al-Ma&Hs On this case 
Danes and Norwegians) who were neighbours of the 
Slavs (in fact, the Slavic tribe of the Obodrites who 
formerly lived in what is now Mecklenburg were 
neighbours of the Danes on the south-eastern side). 
Now, these al-/nkilish had nothing to do with the 
Hungarians it is more likely that they were the 
English who, shortly before the time of al-Bakrl, 
lived under Danish domination (1012-42). The name 1 
al-Unkaliyyin belongs to the same group of names j 
for the Hungarians as the Old Slavic Ugri (IJngri), | 
the Byzantine Ungroi, the Latin Hungan, f'w gun, 
Ungare, Hungaria and Ungaria and the Polish I 
Wfgry (pronounced BVng/y). All these names derive j 
from that of Oncgur, a nomadic Turkish people : 
known from Latin and Byzantine sources of the 6th 1 
century A.D. A* for the transformation of the , 
phoneme r to / in the names Unkali < Lngari, this 
is not an isolated phenomenon iu the Hungarian | 
language. In fact, the Gcrmano-Latin proper name 
Gerard became Gellert in Old Hungarian (nth 
century). 

In the Kitib S'uzkai al-uuuhlik, al-IdcUl’s geo¬ 
graphical treatise composed in Sicily in 54<Vri54. 
Hungary* bears the name Unkariyya, which probably 
represents the Latin Ungaria or even the Italian | 
Ungheria. 

Belonging to the same groups of names i*» also 
Unkuriyya (for 9 Unguria or 9 Onoguria ), the name 
for Hungary employed by AbO Hamid al-AndalusI 
al-Ghamati in his at-Mu c rib. The name of the | 
inhabitants of Hungary was, in this treatise, as has 
been observed abm*. li&ihgh. irii - 

One of the names for the Hungarians employed 
by Ydljut is al-Huttkar (for Hungar), & name derived 
from the Latin 9 Hungar[i). Another orthography of 
this ethnonym is al-Hunkar (• Htingttr(i))-, it is 
employed by I bn SaTd al-Mag|)riM (d. 685/1286) 
in the extract from his great geographical treatise | 
used by Abu '1-FidiV. 

Besides al-Un^alllal-Unkaliyyin, Ibrahim b. I 
Ya*ktib also uses, to denote the Hungarians, another I 
name, al-Turk (pi. i d-Alrdk) "the Turks". It seems | 
that the term was borrowed by this author from the : 
Byzantines. In fact. Constantine Porphyrogcnitus, 
who was writing some fifteen years before Ibrahim 1 
b. Ya‘ktib, calls the Hungarian* Jurkoi and their 
country situated in the Carpathian basin Turkia. 1 

To be mentioned finally is a wholly isolated j 
nomenclature, this being Kelar or Kilar, which 
concludes the list of names for the Hungarians 
and Hungary' used by the Muslim geographers, 
historians and travellers of the 3rd-8th/9th-Mllt 
centuries. This nomenclature is mentioned several 
times in Rashid al-Dln’s Qidmi* al-taudrikk as the 
name of a people mentioned with the Bashkirs, the 
A* (Alans, Russian Yasl), the L*rus (Russians), the j 
Ccrkes and the Rlpcafc among the subjects of the 
descendants of CinRiz Khan. In all probability, these 
Kelar or Kilar arc nothing other than the subjects 
of the hir&ly (Hungarian, “king”) of Hungary. This 
Hungarian word was already known to al-Gharnn^i. 
who had heard it during his stay in Hungary j u 
1151-3 and who wrote it in his ilu^ib as kidli 
instead of •*. rali. It is possible that by the uauie 
Kelar I Kilar, Rashid al-Din understands the Christian 
Hungarians, while he denotes die Muslim Hungarians 
with the term Bashkirs. 

(2) The Hungarian Muslims in the 3rd- 1 
Sth/oth-i4th centuries. It seems that the most . 
ancient Muslim elements which may be identified ! 


among the Hungarians appeared as early as the 
second half of the 3rdMh century, thus iu the period 
when the tribes constituting the Hungarian federa¬ 
tion were still leading a nomadic existence between 
the Don and the Lower Danube, as neighbours and 
all ics of the great Turkish state of the Khazars 
[q.v.], whose capital A til [ q.v .] or Itil was situated 
close to the estuary of the Volga. The population 
of this state, which was of a heterogeneous nature, 
included, among others, numerous Muslim groups, 
among which were pure Khazars. partially Islamised, 
according to the Arab chronicles, from the 8th century 
A.D. onwards, Iranian Muslims of the Sarmatian 
tribe of Arsiyya (ancient Aorsi) who fonned the 
guard of the Khazar Khagans, Kh w 5razmians. and 
finally a great number of Muslim traders, of very 
diverse origins, who lived in the Khazar capital 
where there were mosques and Kur’an schools. 
According to the Risd/a of Ibn FaqU5n, there was in 
Atil a Friday mosque, and the leader of the local 
Muslims was one of the pages of tho king of the Kha¬ 
zars. According to al-Istakhri. there were in Atil 
10,000 Muslim inhabitants and thirty mosques. 
Similarly, in the Khazar city of Samandar (situated 
in what is now Daghistin) there were Muslims and 
mosques. The Khazar state and the heterogeneous 
population of this empire exerted a great social and 
cultural influence on the tribes of the Hungarian 
(Magyar) federation, especially at the time when 
ibis federation was joined, in the second half of the 
pth century A.D., by the great rebel Khazar tribe 
known as Kabars (or Kavars) which took flight 
following an abortive revolt against the Khazar 
hftagan. It is known from the Ue adinmistrando 
tmperto of Constantine Porphyrogenitus that the 
Kabars played a leading role in the organisation of 
the Magyar federation and that they were at the 
head of this federation at the time when the Hunga¬ 
rians decided on the conquest of the Carpathian 
basin. It is also more than likely that this tribe, 
which no doubt included both Jewish and Khazar - 
Muslim elements, was the one joined by groups of 
Arisiyya and of Muslim Kh "'arazmiaus. as well as 
more or less numerous groups of Muslim traders 
from Atil and Samandar and the neighbouring 
provinces of tlie f Abbfc>iil caliphate. But it should 
be stressed that all of this is only a conjecture which 
requires verification. 

The earliest substantiated information concerning 
the presence of Muslim elements in the midst of the 
Magyar federation, at least in the context of written 
sources, does not appear until the first half of the 
4th/ro?h century, some four decades after the 
Hungarians had conquered the land situated on tho 
Middle Danube and the Tisza which subsequently 
became historic Hungary. 

The first written information telling of Muslims 
living among the Hungarians in historical Hungary 
comes from al-.YIas ( Gdr« Muriujj, in which he refers 
to the subject in his description of the war waged 
by the Magyars in alliance with tho Pechenegs 
against Byzantium iu 320-32/932 to 943*4- The 
Pcchencgv, who at this period were leading a nomadic 
existence between the Don, the lower Danube and 
the Carpathians, arc denoted iu the Murufa al- 
dhakal) by the twofold name Badiandk and Boland, 
and the Hungarians (Magyars) are called here by 
two different names, BaJighird and 9 Baikirda. 
Among these two tribes there lived, if al-Mas^ 
is to be believed, numerous Muslims divided into 
two quite different groups. To the first of these 
groups belonged the Muslim traders who came from 
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tie land of the Kbazars, also from Ardablf, from 
33 b al-Abwflb (Derbend) and from other places 
situated within the ‘AbbAsid caliphate, while the 
other found its recruits among the Hungarians 
and Pcchenegs proper who had been converted to 
Islam. In addition, it should not be forgotten that 
among the Magyars who had come to Hungary from 
the steppes of southern Russia and among the Peche¬ 
negs immigrants to this country there were also 
Iranian Muslims, including Kh w arazmians and 
probably also Arsfyya. descendants of the ancient 
Aorsi and kinsmen of the Alans. At all events, the 
J\h w 4 raxmians appeared in Hungary in large numbers 
at least as early as the nth century A.D., at which 
time they are mentioned for the first time in Latin 
sources emerging from Hungary As for the Muslim 
traders who came from the land of the Khazars and 
the provinces of the ‘Abtesid caliphate and who 
lived, in the first half of the jth/ioth century, 
among the Hungarians and Pechenegs, these were so 
numerous that, according to al-Mas'fidJ, they were 
able to form the entire vaguard of the “Turkish" 
army, that is, the allied Pechenegs ar.d Hungarians, 
in the war against the Byzantines. 

Furthermore, the Hungarians I King in the Car- ^ 
pathian basin during the 4 th/roth century maintained 
political and economic relations with lands situated 
to the south of the Caucasus and belonging to the 
( Abb&sid caliphate where their kinsmen lived. In 
fact, after the arrival of the Pechenegs in the steppes 
of southern Russia, the Hungarians, displaced by 
them, split into two parts, of which the first with¬ 
drew, in 889-92, towards the Midde Danube and 
the Tisza, while the second, less numerous, made 
its way towards the south-east in the direction of 
Transcaucasia. This is known from Constantine 
Porphyrogcnitus who, in his De aJministrando 
itnperio calls this second Hungarian group Sabartoi 
asphaloi-, they were settled, according to this author, 
“in the lands of Persia”. These Sabartoi asphaloi 
(the meaning of the second part of the title, asphaloi, 
remains obscure) are known in the Armenian chron¬ 
icles by :he name of Scvord-ik c (the termination 
• ik c is the sign of the plural in Armenian) and among 
the Arab historians of the 3 rd- 4 tb/ 9 th-ioth centuries 
by the name of al-Siu-ardiyya (al-Baladhurl) or 
that of al-Siyawardiyya (al-Mas*iidI). According to 
the latter author, the tribe in question Lived on the 
banks of the river Kur, on the frontiers of Adbar- 
bAdjhn and Georgia. Al-Baladh&rl knew them, fur¬ 
thermore, immediately before the year 279/892. 
According to Constantine Porphyrogcnitus, the 
Hungarians established in the Carpathian basin often 
sent merchants to visit these Sabartoi asphalot, 
who sometimes returned to Hungary with official 
messages. Little is known concerning the religion 
professed by the Sabartoi asphaloi but it is most 
likely that, living under Muslim domination, they 
were exposed to the influence of Islam. 

The second author writing in Arabic who tells of [ 
the existence of Muslims in Hungary is Ibrahim 
b. Ya c kub. In the course of a visit to the countries 
of Central Europe, this traveller made his way as 
far as Prague (Ar. F. r 3 gha) and he describes, 
among other things, the commercial life of the city. 
According to him, among the foreign merchants who 
came to this city from Hungary, besides the "Turks”, 
i.c. Hungarians proper, there were also Jews and 
[aid] al-isldm, i.c. Muslims. 

According to a passage in the Hungarian chronicle 
known as the Anonytni gesta Hungarorum composed 
in 1196-1203, there arrived in Hungary, during the I 


reign of the prince Taksony (? 955-972 A.D.), a 
group of IshmaeJites, i.e. Muslims, originally from 
terra Bular (Bulgaria), led by two semi-legendary 
figures, these being Billa (Ar. Bi ’Ihlh ?) and Bocsu( ?J. 
The majority of scholars who have studied this prob¬ 
lem are of the opinion that the reference here is to 
Bulgaria of the Kama, a land which had been 
islamised several decades before. However, It is not 
Impossible that the source used by the Anonymi 
gesta Hungarorum relates here rather to Bulgaria 
of the Danube, where there were numerous Muslims 
from as early as the middle of the 9th century A.D. 
In fact, a letter exists written by Pope Nicholas 
in the year 866, in which he orders the extirpation 
of the Saracens in Bulgaria of tfce Danube. The 
Bulgars of the Danube were a Turkish tribe, sister 
of the Bulgurs of the Kama who settled to the south 
of the Lower Danube in 679 A.D , and soon adopted 
the Slavic language. It is interesting that the name 
of a settlement of people from terra Hular, according 
to the Anonym gesta H ungap arum, bears the name 
of Pest (read Pe^ht) which is without any doubt of 
Slavo-Bulgar origin and signifies ••furnace"; it is 
today a quarter of Budapest, capital of Hungary. 

It seems that after the conversion of Hungary 
to Christianity, which took place during the reign 
of King Stephen I (997-1038), one group of Hungarian 
Muslims ostensibly adopted the Christian faith 
while remaining, in reality, crypto-Muslim. Prominent 
among this group were the Jib■’iirazniians (in Hunga¬ 
rian, Kaiiz) who will be considered below. 

In mediaeval Latin documents and in the ancient 
Hungarian chronicles written in Latin, the Muslims 
of Hungary are known by numerous names, which 
may be divided into four main categories, as follows: 

(a) Saraeeni (In the years 1206, 12*1, 183*/, 
Saracenos sit'd Istnailitas (<233)1 also S orals ni, in 
Hung. Sscrccun "Saracen:". This is how the Latin 
sources emanating from Western Europe denoted the 
Muslim Arabs. These arc also the Sarahenoi of the 
Byzantine sources. It is stated, lor example, in the 
De administramio imptrio that the Sarakenoi were 
a people who followed "the false prophet Mouameth". 

, The aristocratic Hungarian family Sterecseit is known 
from documents dating from as early as the years 
1x38, ci». 1165, 1213 and 1222. 

(b) hmailitaa (year 1233), Hysmaelitor (119*), 
Hysma-hchtac (1222), “Iahmaelitcs". These are the 

1 descendants of IsraSTI, son of Abraham who was, 
according to Arab sources, the progenitor of the 
Arabs. According to the work of Coustantiue Por- 
phyrogenitus, a 'Mizaros (in the ms. incorrectly 
written Zinaros), Arabic Nizar, descendant of 
Ismael, was “father of all the Sarakenoi". It is not 
impossible that by the name of Ismaelitac the ancieiit 
Latin sources of Hungary specifically designated 
cot the Muslim Arabs, but the Islamised Pechenegs 
who had settled in Hungary (to be further considered 
below). If this is the case, the ancient Hungarians 
followed the view of the ancient Rissians who 
considered (as emerges from the chronicle of Nestor, 
beginning of the t2th century A.D.), that the 
Pechenegs. as well as the Ogliuz Turks (“Torki"), 
the Turkdmins and the Comans (Polovts!) were 
descended from the Biblical IsmflSL In addition, 
the term ''Ishmaelites” in certain Hungarian docu¬ 
ments written in Latin also designated other groups 
of Muslims. It is known for example that the Hys- 
tnaeliUe mentioned in a document of the Hungarian 
king Enicric in 1196, written on the occasion of the 
market at F.szek (the former county of Valko, 
currently OsijcU on the* lower Drava in Yugoslavia) 
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were not Peehencg*, but rather KAlit or £h«ari*- 1 
nnans. 

(c) Bissennint. Bezurmtni, Bisirmani, Bczermen, 
Buxurtnan. This is the transcription, in ancient 
Hungarian documents written in Latin, of the 
Hungarian word BQszOrmdny ''Muslim". This is 
not the only usage of the word in Central and Eastern 
Europe. In fact, it is found in Polish, in Old Czech 
and in Russian, where the words bisurman ( busur - 
Mian), besermm and basurman (busitrmanl signify 
"Muslim". It is interesting to note that John Plano 
Carpini, the famous envoy of Pope Innocent IV to 
the Khan of the Mongols (1245*7), also mentions 
in his work a people which he calls Bi termini, 
correctly identified by I. Hrbek with the Kh»Sriz- 
mians living on the lower reaches of the Ainu-Darya. 
Thus it is not impossible that theBixermini of Hunga¬ 
ry may also be identified, at least in part, with the 
Hungarian Kh*Srazmians. However, in two Hunga¬ 
rian vocabularies composed in ra. 1400, the terms 
Y&puuhia and bexerman and istnaehiicus do not refer 
to any ethnic group but indicate the Muslims in 
general. It should further be added that the name 
Bdszdrmeny is attested in numerous Hungarian 
toponyms, in four or five administrative districts 
of Hungary, within its historical limits, and also 
in certain mediaeval documents. For example, in 
a document of 1248, v*\he Nogbuermcn (in Hungarian, 
Nagy BoszdrnuSny "the great Bbszbrindny") i* the 
name of a village situated to the east of the middle 
Tisza, in the district of Nyir (.Vyr). 

(d> Caliz (year mi), Kalet (1156), Qualit (1156)1 
KualcM (1212), modern Hungarian Kdhz, in tlie 
German chronicles Kotzel, CozIoms, KoUzens "Kh w fl- 
razinians". This name was mentioned for the first 
time in Hungarian sources in a Latin document of 
the year nri, where there is a reference to people 
called "in Hungarian" Caliz. The Byzantine equiva¬ 
lent of this name is Khalisici. According to the 
Byzantine historian John Kinnamos (writing 
1150-65). this people was subject to the King of 
Hungary and, in the middle of the r2th century, 
as auxiliaries of the Hungarians, fought alongside 
the Dalmatians against the army of the Byzantine 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus. The opinions of this 
historian regarding the religion of the Khalisici 
are very confused; in one place he considers this 
people as being of Persian (i.e. Islamic) religion, 
while in another passage he states that they professed 
the Mosaic faith. The Hungarian name of Kdhs, us 
well as the Byzantine denomination of Khalisioi. 
corresponds to that of gjtvaltsl which was the old- 
Russian term for the J<h"arazmians and Kh»arazm: 
jt is encountered for example in the Russian chronicle 
of Nestor composed at about the begiuning of the 
12th century. The Hungarian name of the Kh^iraz- 
mians is also found in that of al-khazar al-kkalif, 
"tho Khautr- Khalit”, an ethnic group identical 
to the Kh*irazmians which lived, according to al- 
Htafchrt an <* lbn Hawkal, »n the western part of 
Khazar (Atil), capital of the Khazar realm, with the 
king of this state and his army. The Kh»arazmian>- 
Klialis appeared in the Khazar realm prior to the 8th 
century A.D. In fact, the bishop of Khouah's is 
mentioned in a list of bishops composed before the 
year 787 A.D. These were the bishops subject to 
the metropolitan of Doros in the Crimea, and the 
list probably includes all the bishops of the Khazar 
empire. The bishop of Kkoualis is placed here imme¬ 
diately alter that of Astel, i.e. the Khazar capital 
Alii. According tn Ktlakovsky and Vnsiliev, KJionales 
was a town situated in the Khaznr realm, near the 


1 estuary of the Volga and near the Caspian Sea, which 
bore, in the chronicle of Nestor, the name of Khvalitu - 
hot mere, "the sea of Khvalinsk " (it was perhaps the 
eastern part of the J^iazar capital, of which the 
western part was called Asul (Atil). A section of 
the Kh"arazmians cf the of the Khazar realm had 
probably joined, prior to the years 889*92, along with 
the Khazar tribe of the Kabars or Kavars, the Hun¬ 
garian (Magyar) federation and settled in historic 
Hungary after the conquest of this land by the 
Magyars. It seems furthermore likely that another 
group of Khazar Kh w 3 razmiai»s joined the Pechenegs. 
In fact. al-Bakri says that in his time (ro68 A.D.) 
there were among the Muslim Pechenegs (of which 
the main bulk was then leading a nomadic existence 
in the steppes of South Russia) considerable numbers 
of nl-KhaudUf [a 1 -f<hvdli$), that is to say, of Kh*araz- 
minus. This was the name given by the Pechenegs, 
say* nl-Bakrl, to [Muslim] foreigners, slaves who 
had come to them from Constantinople or from other 
lands. The Pechenegs gave them the choice of staying 
in their country, where they could marry their 
daughters, or of leaving for another country of their 
choice. It may be added furthermore that Anna 
Comnena mentions, in her AUxiad, a Pecheneg 
chief named K kalis. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the ancestors on the maternal side of the great 
aristocratic Pecheneg-Hungarian family Aba, which 
gave Hungary the king Samuel Aba U04 w) were, 
according to the Hungarian chronicles, of Kh w araz- 
mian origin [dc genic Corosmina, de Cor os minis orta). 

It Is certain that a number oi Hungarian Muslims 
became Christians at the time of the conversion of 
Hungary to Christianity which took place during 
tlic reign of King Stephen 1 (997*1038). But sub¬ 
sequently, these converts reverted in part to their 
former religion. Such was the situation towards the 
end o( the nth century. This is known from the 
resolutions of the Hungarian Diet held at Szabolcs 
in 1092 during the reign of King Ladislas the Holy 
[cap. 9), which decreed that those Muslims who, 
after being baptised, reverted to Islam and were 
agam performing the rites of this religion, must be 
removed to other villages. The successor to Ladislas 
the Holy, King Coloman III (1095-1114), was also 
the author of an edict containing resolutions directed, 
agamst the Muslims. This was furthermore the tiino 
of the First Crusade, and it is easy to understand 
the hostility of the Hungarian clergy and Christian 
aristocracy towards Muslims in general in this period. 
According to the decree in question, all Ishmaelites 
caught in the act of performing their religious rites 
were to be token before the king's tribunal, and a 
part of their property was to be forfeited to the 
one who had denounced them. According to the same 
decree, the inhabitants of Ishmaclite villages must 
build, in the middle of each village, a church which 
was to be maintained by the local Muslims. Besides 
this, half of these Ishmaelites must leave the village 
in question and settle in purely Christian villages 
in order to become assimilated with the local Chris¬ 
tmas. It was envisaged by the king that this scheme 
would lead to the conversion of these people to 
Christianity. Accordingly to another resolution 
of this decree, the Ishmaelites must give their 
daughters in marriage to Christians and, if enter¬ 
taining Christian guests, must eat with them only 
pork. Obviously, this last requirement constituted 
a violation of one of the sternest prohibitions of the 
Muslim faith. Nevertheless, iu spite of the decrees 
of Ladislas the Holy and Coloman III, a large number 
of the Ishmaelites of Hungary remained faithful 
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to Islam. It is even the case that in the 12th century 
there took place a major expansion of this religion 
in Hungary, especially during the reign of King 
G6za II (iz*z*6z) who was, according to the account 
of the Arab traveller al-Qhamatl, a good friend of 
the Hungarian Muslims. 

It is to this latter individual, both scholar and 
traveller, that there is owed an important illustration 
of the situation and the life of the Muslims in Hungary 
towards the middle of the 6th/x2th century. Aba 
Hamid al-Andalus! al-C.hamatl was bom in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Grenada in 473/1080-81 and left his 
native country for good in 500/1006-7, travelling 
to Egypt and subsequently to Syria to study there 
and to learn badUk. In 516/1123-4, he left Syria and 
made his way to Baghdad, where he stayed for some 
time as a guest of Ibn Hubavra al-Shaybaal [f.u.J 
the eminent statesman, general, scholar and future 
vizier of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-.\fuktafl; this politi¬ 
cian became his protector and patron. Later, in 
524-5/1130-1, Aba HSraid travelled to Persia, to 
the Caucasus and subsequently to Kh w arazm, a 
laud which he visited three times. Later, he travelled 
from this country (which had for many years main* 
tained dose relations with the land of the Volga), 
to Sa^tfsln or Saksln, a large Turkish commercial 
town situated on the lower reaches of the Volga. 
It seems that he settled there in 525/rrji and 
stayed for some twenty years until 545/1150. It is 
known that he possessed a house there and had 
concubines and sons. During his stay in Sadjsln, he 
made a journey to BuighSr on the Volga, where he 
was seen in 530/1135-6. In 545/1150-51, Aba Hamid 
made his way to Baghghird, in Hungary, passing 
through the town of Bulf&Sr and subsequently 
embarking on the Nnhr ul-$akftliba or "River of 
the Slavs” (this name is to be taken os covering 
a whole system of rivers, including the upper Volga, 
its tributary the Oka, the Desna, tributary of the 
upper Dnieper, and finally the Dniepr itself, probably 
as far up as Kiev). Subsequently, he travelled to¬ 
wards the south-west, passing through South Russia, 
and arrived, having crossed the Carpathians, in 
Hungary. Abfl Hamid’s stay in the latter country 
lasted three years, until 1153. In this year he left 
Hungary, making his way to the town of gfeOrkOinan 
(•Mankerraan or Kiev) and later to Sadjsln. On this 
occasion, the king of Hungary entrusted to him the 
mission of recruiting Turkish archers from South 
Russia and Sadi*In for his army. In 549/1154*5, 
Aba HOmld left the town of Sagjsln for good with 
the object of making the Pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
travelled to Baghdad. During his second stay in the 
capital of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, he composed his 
al-Mu‘rib ‘an ba ‘4 ‘nd^n’tb a!-Maghrib, which 
contains a rich store of information concerning 
Eastern and Central Europe and, inter alia, a long 
description of Hungary and of South Russia. In 
566/1x61, he travelled to al-.Ma\v§il, where he com¬ 
posed, the following year, his second work, the 
Tub!at al-albdb, a work which also contains a consider¬ 
able quantity of information concerning Eastern 
Europe and Hungary, loiter, towards the end of his 
life, be went to Syria where he stayed for five years 
(560-5/1 r6s to x 169-70), io Aleppo and subsequently 
in Damascus, where he died at the age of eighty. 

Aba Hamid's descriptions of Hungary contained 
in the Mu‘rib and in the Tufifa are very important 
and factual, and they reveal some extremely in¬ 
teresting details. The account here will be limited 
to the information concerning the Hungarian 
Muslims. Our author, who lived in Hungary, as 


slated above, for three years, knew very well the 
Muslim milieu of this land, one to which he was 
joined by personal links; in fact, his eldest son Hamid, 
who had accompanied his father on his journey to 
Hungary and had settled in the country, married 
the daughters of two local Muslim dignitaries and 
stayed in Hungary after his father's departure for 
the Orient in rr 53 - According to ai-Mu'rib, there 
were in Hungary two distinct types of Muslims, 
these being the awlad al-Maghdriba "descendants 
of the people of the West” and awlad al-Kh m aras- 
miyyln "descendants of the jOi» 4 rar.mians". In the 
case of the first of these groups, their name al- 
Maghdriba ("the Magljribls”) rernaius mysterious. 
It is true that Abu Humid speaks of the existence 
of "sons of the Arabs of the Maghrib" [axcl&d al- 
c Aral tnin al-Maghrib) at Sakata on the Volga, an 
important East European commercial centre, which 
could be true, especially as these people professed, 
according to this author, the Malik! law school like 
the true Maghribls; but in another passage of al- 
Mu*rib, he gives the name of abna 5 al-Maghdriba 
'sons of al-MagAariba" to people with no connection 
whatsoever with true Maghribls. In the second case, 
it is a question of sonic thousands of people living 
in the vicinity of • MankermSn "Kiev” who had 
"the appearance of Turks, spoke the Turkish language 
and shot their arrows like Turks”. According to 
this passage of tti-Mu'rib, the Maghariba of the 
neighbourhood of Kiev also bore the name of Banana, 
meaning Pechenegs (it may be recalled, in fact, 
that one of the two names given to the Pechenegs 
by al-Mas'udl was Badjana, without final - k ). Thus 
it appears that the Magtj&riba of Hungary were 
identical to the al-Maghilriba/ Badjana of the Kiev 
region, and that one is dealing with numerous 
groups of Pecbenegs (Abu Hixnid counts these 
Magliariba/Pechenegs in thousands) living between 
the ioth-i5th centuries A.D. in the Carpathian 
basin as a subsidiary people to the Hungarians. 
These Pecbenegs (in the mediaeval Latin sources 
Dissent or Bysseni, irom the Hungarian BesenyO, 
read Bifhenyo - BadianalBediene or PadanaiPeiene 
of the Arabic sources) arrived in historic Hungary 
from the steppes of South Russia in several waves. 
The earliest of these waves apparently arrived in 
Hungary in the time of the prince Arpad, at the 
beginning of the 10th century A.D. The new arrivals 
who were, according to the Hungarian chronicles, 
led by a certain Chaba, received from Arpad land 
situated in the Matra mountains. As for the second 
wave, a very important group of Pecheneg immi¬ 
grants, it arrived in Hungary (if credence is to be 
given to the chronicle Anonymi Belai Regis Notarii 
Ai gestis Hungarortim, composed in m. 1200 A.D.) 
during the reign of the prince Zoltan who lived in 
the first half of the roth century A.D. These Pechc- 
negs were settled by Lake Fertd, near the north¬ 
western frontier of Hungary to protect the young 
Hungarian statu against attacks by the Germans. 
Soon afterwards, there arrived in Hungary, during 
the reign of the prince Taksony (? 953 * 7 *)» a new 
and very numerous group of Pcchcnegs led by 
Thonuzoba, a person of princely origin. Taksony 
gave him, a* a scat, land situated in the vicinity 
of Kemey, extending as far ns the river Tisza. 
During the reign of the prince Gtea (972-7). there 
arrived in Hungary a new group of Pecheneg immi¬ 
grant*. This is known from the Gesta Hungartmim 
of Simon of K6ra (13th century), who calls the new¬ 
comers Bessi. The new wave was linked to the victory 
of John, comes of Soproit, a county situated in the 
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north-west of Hungary. In 1072, acoording to the 
Chronicle of ThurocM, the latter routed a large detach¬ 
ment of Pechenegs in the service of the Byzantine 
governor of Belgrade, taking prisoner several 
thousand Pechenegs whom he probably settled in 
his domain. The last wave of Pechenegs arrived in 
Hungary in 1123-3. These were the remnants of a 
large Pecheneg group which, in withdrawing from 
the steppes of South Russia, had attacked the fron¬ 
tiers of the Byzantine empire and had been defeated 
by the army of that state. These remnants settled 
in Hungary under the command of their Khan, 
named Tatar. The newcomers were received very 
amicably by the Hungarian king Stephen II (nr3- 
31). This wave was the last phase In the long series 
of Pecheneg immigration into Hungary which had 
lasted almost two hundred years. The Pechenegs 
who were settled as guards on all the frontiers of 
Hungary, as well as those who lived in the interior 
of the state, were required to supply troops of horse¬ 
men. who constituted the light cavalry of the 
Hungarian army. The first information regarding 
Pechenegs as forming a part of the Hungarian army 
comes from the year 1052 A.D., at the time of the 
Hungarian war against the Germans on the river 
Leitha. In xri6 Fechoneg warriors are found iu the 
army of Stephen II. Later, in the year 1146, the 
Pechenegs, who probably made up two detachments 
of the garrison troops on the Austrian frontier, were 
Included in the formation of the Hungarian army 
during the war against the Austrian Duke Henry 
Jasomirgott, in the battle near .Moson. They were 
commanded by two Pecheneg ‘•counts”. In the year 
1150, the Pechenegs constituted, along with the 
Khalisiaus (fth*arazmians) Hungarian auxiliary 
troops in the war of the Hungarians and the Serbs 
against Byzantium. The question of the participation 
of the Pecheuegs in the Hungarian army lias yet | 
to be studied. However, it should be noted that in | 
the battle between the Hungarians and the King 1 
of Bohemia Pfemsyl Ottokar II near Kressenbnin 
in 1260, the Pechenegs are not mentioned among 
the auxiliary troops of the Hungarians. 

Thete were two different types of Pecheneg settle¬ 
ment in Hungary. Uiese being settlements situated 
close to the frontiers and establishments located 
in the interior of the country. The colonists settled 
near the irontiers had the duty of defending the 
wooden stockades which surrounded the entire 
territory of Hungary. They were called in the Hunga¬ 
rian documents written in Latin spcculaiorrs or , 
con/inantm cu&iodcs. Pecheneg guards of this type 
existed as early as the time of St. Stephen (997- 
1038I and even before this period. They were settled 
in groups quite dose together, not far from the 
western frontier of Hungary, notably in the counties 
of Sopron and Moson. This latter territory was even 
called, in ca. 1230, on account of the large number 
of Pecheneg military colonists, by the name of 
terra Bisscnorum ("the land of the Pechenegs"). 
The Pecheneg guards settled near the Bohemian 
frontier were also very numerous, in contrast to the 
northern, eastern and southern borders, where their 
numbers were relatively small. As regards the 
Pecheneg settlements in the interior of Hungary, 
these may be divided into four groups, these being 
the group of Fejerv&r-Tolna (or of Sarvlz), the 
group of Korbs and the group o! Csanad or Aranka. 
The largest of these four groups of villages, and at 
the time the largest group of Pecheneg settlements 
in Hungary in geueral, was the group of Fejcrvar- 
Tolna situated between the Danube and Lake : 


Balaton, along the river Sarviz, in the southern 
half of the county of Fejerv&r and the northern half 
of that of Tolna. All these settlements had the duty 
of defending from the enemy the town of Sz^kes- 
Feh&vAr, the royal capital of Hungary under the 
Arpads (in the year 1x93 Belgrade, 997 Alba Regia; 
in German Stuhlweissenburg). These Pecheneg 
villages enjoyed a degree of independence and 
various privileges. It may be added that besides 
this last group of villages, in Che territory situated 
between Lake Balaton and the Danube, numerous 
other villages of the Pechenegs are encountered. 
Thus it may be stated that the largest number of 
settlements of Hungarian Pechenegs was situated 
in western Hungary, to the west of the middle 
Danube. Besides this, there were more than ten 
Pecheneg vi'.lages situated in western Slovakia, 
about twenty on the upper Tisza, some fifteen 
between the Tisza and the middle Danube, another 
fifteen in the basin of the Maros and a further ten 
in Transylvania. 

The Pechenegs who arrived in Hungary' through 
numerous waves during the 10th, nth and r2th 
centuries, were for the most part pagans professing; 
the primitive religion of the ancient Turks. However, 
there were considerable numbers of Muslims among 
the newcomers, as may be judged from al-Mas'Odfs 
account regarding the war waged by the Ba&andkf 
Badjdna in alliance with the Hungarians against 
the Byzantines in 320-32/932 to 943 - 4 . This has been 
mentioned above. I.ater, however, Islam disappeared 
without trace among the Pechenegs of the steppes 
of South Russia, and-al-Bakrl (460/1068) slates in 
his geographical treatise that, according to the re¬ 
ports of Muslim slaves returning from Constantinople, 
this people professed, until the year *00/1009*10, the 
pagan faith (din al-Madiusiyya). However, immedi¬ 
ately afteT this date, there came among them a 
learned Muslim Jakik who succeeded in converting 
a number of Pechenegs to Islam. This, according 
to al-Bakrl, marked the beginning of an active 
Islamtsin; campaign among the Pechenegs. which 
ultimately led to war between the new converts and 
their compatriots who had remained pagans. Ac¬ 
cording to al-Bakri's informants, the converts to 
Islam, who numbered only 12,000 warriors, succeeded 
in defeating the pagans. A large number of the latter 
were massacred, and the others became Muslims. 
According to al-Bakrl, this event took place prior 
to the year 460/1068. At this time there already 
were among the Pechenegs, if al-Bakrl is to be 
believed, falclhs, scholars and Kur’Sn readers. If 
the account given by al-Bakrl is true, the conversion 
to Islam of the vast majority of the Pechenegs 
cannot have been other than superficial, with the 
retention of numerous pagan rites. In view of bis 
account, it is not impossible that the Pechenegs 
taken prisoner by the Hungarians in 1072 A.D., in 
the Hungarian war against the Byzantines, and sub- 
-cquently established, probably as guards, close to 
the frontiers of this kingdom, could have professed, 
at least in part, the Islamic faith. Similarly, it is 
quite possible that the last wave of Pechenegs 
immigrants which was established in Hungary iu 
1X22-3 A.D.. consisted of people half-Islamised. 
among whom there were faklhs and Kur’an readers. 
If this is a case of Pechenegs very superficially 
Islamised, the fact is also confirmed by the image of 
the Ma^artba/Bafaana (Pechenegs) presented by 
Aba Hamid al-Andalusi al-Ghamatl in 1151-3- 
These people had only the vaguest ideas of the rites 
and duties of Islam. Thus, for example, they drank 
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wine, which was forbidden them by Abu Hamid. 
Before his arrival, they knew neither the Friday 
prayer nor the khtifba ; they learned these only, 
this traveller boasts, after his arrival in Hungary. 
Nor did they practise, before the coming of Abu 
Hflmid. polygamy and concubinage as enjoined 
by Islam. As regards the former crypto-Muslims 
of Hungary (these were, for the most part, Bulgars 
and Kh*arar.mians converted to Islam and later, 
during the reign of Stephen I, officially compelled 
to renounce this religion), their knowledge of the 
principles of Islam must, no doubt, have been 
considerably greater. The general situation of Mus¬ 
lims in Hungary in this period was relatively propi¬ 
tious, since King G&a II who reigned at this time, 
according to Abu Hamid, "loved the Muslims". The 
Maghdriba/Badjana were, like a great many of the 
Kh w 3razmians, warriors, and Abu Hamid speaks 
of their participation in the war of Hungary against 
Byzantium. They were very numerous, "thousands 
of people" according to this author, referring both 
to the crypto-Muslims and to the Muslims openly 
professing their faith. As for the number of places 
inhabited by these two types of Muslims, there were, 
according to Abu Hamid, "more than ten thousand"; 
this latter estimate seems much exaggerated. 

It Is known that the Pechenegs established between 
the roth and the. 15th century in Hungary possessed 
their own aristocracy and nobility. In fact, the 
various groups of Pecheneg immigrants arrived in 
Hungary led by their khSns {dux in the mediaeval 
Hungarian sources written in Latin) who enjoyed, 
in the first period of the Pecheneg presence in Hunga¬ 
ry, that is in the ioth-i3th centuries A.D., consider¬ 
able respect. Among these khans belonged, for exam¬ 
ple, Z til tan, p rint *}* Bissenorum of the ancient 
Hungarian chronicles, as well as other Pecheneg 
kh4ns named in these sources, for example Aba, 
Kemcy, Botund, and the dux nomine Talar known 
from the war between the Pechcncgs and Byzantium 
in 1123, who settled in Hungary in the time of King 
Stephen II. It is known that the prestige o 1 these 
Pecheneg Jsij4ns in Hungary was so great that one o< 
these persons, Samuel Aba. became in 104t-7. king 
of Hungary. Later, the different groups of Pecheuegs 
settled in various parts of Hungary were placed 
under the authority of representatives appointed 
by the Hungarian kings who bore the titles of comes 
or of judex and who were, in the majority of cases, 
of Pecheneg origin. These ccmiUs and fudices also 
commanded the Peehenegs in times of war. as was, 
for example, the case of the comes of the Peehenegs 
In the Arpas locality in *222. The descendants of 
the khAns and the Pecheneg nobility obtained posts 
in the administration of the Hungarian state and 
in the royal court. Thus, for example, a certain 
Pecheneg named [Mash, Mock) whose name 
seems to derive from the Arabic MadjQs, was palatine 
of Hungary and comes of the district of Bicska 
situated between the Danube and the lower reaches 
of the Tisza. Another Pecheneg, named Benedict, 
was, in 1329, comes of the district of Baranya. In 
1404-6 a certain Paulus Bysscnus de Eorghcde was 
governor {ban) of Dalmatia, of Croatia and 0/ 
Slavonia. As for the Pecheneg aristocrats who made 
careers in the Hungarian royal court, there was for 
example a certain Aba Bisscntis (of the Pecheneg 
family of Aba of Kemey) who was, in ca. 1226, a 
homo regtus ol King Andrew II. Besides the aristo¬ 
crats, there were in Hungary a fair number of less 
exalted Pecheneg nobles. The mediaeval documents 
mention several of these nobles, who are designated 


by the title nobilts (for example, nobtles bisseni de 
Kvzejalu). It seems that it is from these Pecheneg 
khans who came to Hungary as immigrants that 
IsmaSl h. Hasan was descended. He was, according 
to Abu yamid, "the descendant of valiant Muslim 
princes" of Hungary, and he accompanied this 
traveller on his journey from Hungary to "the land 
of the Slavs", that is, to Kiev. Abfl Hamid also 
states that his eldest son married the daughters 
of two respected Muslims of Hungary. It seems that 
the persons in question here were Islamised Pecheneg 
nobles [nobiles bisseni). 

To return to the second group of Hungarian 
Muslims mentioned by Abfi Hi mid al-Andalus! 
aI C.harnati. these are the Kh w ararmians: the K&liz 
of the Hungarians, it/- Khawdli* or al-Khalis of the 
mediaeval Arab sources, the Khalisioi of John 
Kinnamos and the Khvelisl ol the Russian Chronicle 
of Nestor. According to AbO liimid, there were 
thousands of them ill Huugary (this author even 
states in one passage that they were "innumerable"); 
according to him they were in the service of the king 
of Hungary. Officially, they called themselves 
Christians and they disguised their Islam, in contrast 
to the MagljArlba/Pechencgs, who overtly professed 
the Muslim faith and served the Christians (meaning 
the king of Hungary) as soldiers. It is also known, 
from Hungarian documents, that the Kdllx sometimes 
fulfilled the function of administrators of the royal 
treasury ( instilores regri fisei, qtios hitngariee cal ir 
vocanl). One Caliz (j fo »ari*mian) named El he ins 
(from the Arabic ‘Afiyyat [AllSh]) who occupied 
this post in the county of Nyitra (Nitra) is known 
to us from a Hungcrian document of the year rrir 
A.D. In the same document there is reference to 
another Kaliz who was administrator of the royal 
treasury and at the same time count {comes) of the 
mint. His name was Maging (Ar. Madjudj). These 
two individuals must have been, judging by their 
names, Muslins overtly professing their faith. 
At about the middle of the 6th/i2th century, Kh»5- 
razmians {Khalisioi) lived, among other places, in 
the county of Szcrdm (in ancient times, Sirmnun, 

I currently Mitrovica in Slavonia) in the south 0/ 
j Hungary in its historic frontiers. The memory of 
this ethnic group is also preserved in some fifteen 
toponyms in the counties of Fej^r, Veszprfem, Zala 
! and Somogy (all four of these being situated to the 
west of the Middle Danube), in the county of Nyitra 
(Nitra) in western Slovakia, in the countiesof Kdz^p- 
Szolnck ami Zempten (both situated on the upper 
I Tiszal and in the county of Pest situated immediately 
to the east of the middle Danube. The mediaeval 
Hungarian documents written in Latin also mention 
1 a mad which takes its name from the Kh-Srazmian* 
(tJia: tn valte Kualux), located in the county of 
Fejlr. A colony of these people {gemralio Kalex) 
also lived, according to a document of the year 1135, 

1 in the village of Budakdlasz; it may be noted that 
the second part of this last name, i.e. -kdlasx, ba« 
nlso retained the designation of its former Kh*iiroz- 
inian inhabitants. A document of 1185 also mentions 
j a road called Kahtzwl (Kaluz-utl which in another 
document dating from the year 1208 bore the name 
j of CaluiHiu. The road in question was on important 
l highway which led from Szeged, a town situated 
on the eastern bank of the middle Tisza, to Bat- 
' monostor. In tlx* Middle Ages, this road played 
; an important role in the Hungarian salt trade and its 
I name indicates that, in this case at least, the salt 
trade was managed by the Kali/, or Kh w 3razmians. 
; It is most probable that the Kh*ura2tnianfi also 
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sometimes hid themselves under the name of Boszdr- 
m£ny or "Muslims" (Bissermini of the Hungarian 
documents written in Latin). It is thus very likely 
that the Bdszormeny toponyms which are encoun¬ 
tered in four or five counties could also designate 
villages formerly inhabited by Kh*irazmians. In 
the Register of Varad (13th century), concerning 
the eastern frontiers of Hungary as it then was, 
there is mention of a Villa Nogbesermen dicta (12.48). 
According to the Register, chis locality was the 
centre of the lshmaelites [Isniaeliiae) of Nyr, a 
territory extending to the narth of Vdrad. It is uot 
impossible that the name of this village denotes the 
Kh " 3 razmians, It is very probable that the terms 
bczernien and buurmen (B6z6rm£ny) and Ismaelitae 
do not refer to an ethnic group, in most cases, but 
quite simply indicate tlie Muslim religion. It is in 
this sense, foi example, that the name of the Dczcr- 
inenkiet well, situated in the region of Pest and men¬ 
tioned in a document of the year 1325, refers not to an 
ethnic, group (the population of this area was com¬ 
posed not only of Bulgars but also of Kh"Arazmians 
and Pechentgs converted to Islam) but to Muslims 
(in Hungarian, Bdszorm^ny) in general. Similarly, 
the name Sarac/nus (Saracen) referred not to a 
people but only to the Muslim religion. This name is 
also identified with that of the lshmaelites (in the 
mediaeval documents Ismaelitae, Hyzmaelitae, etc.). 
So, for example, a village of the county of Bodrog 
(between the Danube and the lower Tisza) was 
called in 1192 villa Hysmaditarum, and in 1206 
villa Saraccnorutn. The Muslim soldiers who were 
sent to the aid of the Emperor’s troops, at the time 
of the siege of Milan in 1161, according to one 
chronicle bore the name of Saracens [Saraccni). 
The Muslims of Pest, probably of Bulgar, or possibly 
of Kh w araamian ( kdlii) origin, who in the 12th 
century bore the name of Ishmaclites, are called 
Saracens in a document of 1218. On the other hand, 
the letter sent by the Czech King Pfemysl Ottokar 
II to Pope Gregory IX, in which there is reference 
to the battle between the Czechs and the Hungarians 
near Fressenbrun (1260), distinguishes the Bexxermini 
from the Hysmahelitae. It is possible that in this 
case the first of these names denotes the Kdliz 
or Kh V arazmiarvs (it will be recalled that the 
Kh*arazmians were called Biscrmini by John of 
Plano Carpiui), while the second may refer to the 
Islamised Pcchcncgs. 

The situation of the Muslims of Hungary which 
was, if al-Gharnatl is to be believed, very prosperous 
in 1x41-62, during the reign of King G6za II, and 
continued to be favourable at the beginning of the 
13th century, in the time of King Andrew II (1205- 
35 )* At first, this king also was a friend of the Mus¬ 
lims, but later he was forced to change his attitude 
under pressure from the clergy. The Hungarian 1 
Muslims were at this time still very numerous. 

In fact, in a papal letter of the year 1221 there is a 
reference to multitude) Saraccnorutn Hungarian. It 
is from the period of Andrew II that there emerges 
the description of the Hungarian Muslims supplied 
by Yakut in his Mu c djatn al-bulddn. His account , 
is based on information which this author received 
from a group of these Muslims (Yakut calls them 
al-Bashgkirdiyya) whom he uict at Halab (Aleppo). 
The date of this meeting is not known exactly. It is 
known, however, that YakQt spent some time there 
in 613/1216-17, in 614/1217-18, in 621/1224 and . 
finally in 626/1229, shortly before his death. Accord¬ 
ing to this author, tlic al-Ba skgh irdiyya wen*, people 
with very red (or blonde) hair, and with complexions 


that were also very rosy (here = white—Yakut 
uses in both cases the Arabic word $hufrr)\ they 
professed the law school of AbO Hanlfa. YakOt 
asked one of the members of this group for informa¬ 
tion on their country and thefr way of life, and 
received the answer that their country was situated 
beyond Constantinople among a population belonging 
to the Franks (in other words, Western Christians) 
who were called al-Huttkar or Hungarians. They 
were subjects (Ar. raHyya) of the al-Hunhar king, 
and were settled in the most distant parts of his 
domain, where they inhabited some thirty villages. 

| It seems probable that these were the Muslim 
Pechcncgs of which the most important groups had 
settled, in the ioth-i3th centuries, in the counties 
of Sofron and Moson and between the middle Danube 
and Lake Balaton, in the western part of Hungary, 
on the Austrian frontier and around the ancient 
capital of the Arpads, Szdkes-Fdhervar. According 
to Yakat's informant, each of these villages was 
large enough to resemble a small town. However, 
these places were not surrounded by walls. In fact, 
the king of Hungary did not allow the local Muslims 
to fortify their villages with walls, for fear lest they 
rebel against him. According to the remainder of this 
account, the language of al-Hunkar, as of al-Btish- 
ghirdiyya, was the same as that of the Franks. It 
is very likely that Yakut’s informant was thinking 
here of Latin, which was the official language of the 
Hungarian state in the Middle Ages. According to 
other information from this source, the al-Bashghir- 
diyya dressed like the Hungarians and were liable 
for military service, as were all the other inhabitants 
of Hungary. In fighting the enemies of the country, 
Yakut states, the Hungarian Muslims were also 
engaged in the Holy War, the djihdd, in view of the 
fact that Hungary was surrounded by infidels 
hostile to Islam. Yakut also asked his informant 
how the Muslims came to be living in Hungary, 
among infidel countries. He was told that according 
to the sayings of the ancestors of al-Ba skzh irdiyya , 
there came to Hungary, from the land of the Bulgars 
(bildd Bulehar). in ancient times, seven Muslim 
individuals who settled among the al-Baskghirdiyya 
and converted them to Islam. This tradition corre¬ 
sponds to that of the Hungarian chronicle known as 
Anonymi gesta Uuttgarnrum, composed in : 196-1203, 
according to which there came to Hungary, during 
the reign of the prince Taksony a group of Ishmaclites 
from terra Bulat (Bulgaria of the Kama or rather, of 
the Danube). This has been discussed above. Yakut's 
informant adds that the Bashghirdiyya who have 
performed the hadjdi are highly respected by the 
Hungarian Muslims, who entrust to them control 
of their religious affairs. He also says that the 
gkirdiyya who engage in military service in Hungary 
shave off their beards, as the Franks do, in other 
words in the Christian fashion. However, this is not 
the case as regards the others, those not performing 
military service. In view of the fact that the people 
met by our geographer at Aleppo had shaven beards, 
they would have belonged to the military caste. 
Elsewhere in Yakut's article it is revealed that the 
road leading from Hungary to Aleppo passed through 
Constantinople and was four months’ travelling 
time in length. It was already known, from the 
account of al-Ghamati. that the route used by 
Hungarian Muslims in their travels in the Orient 
also passed through KOniya (Konya) in Asia Minor. 

It has been stated above that King Andrew 
11, who was initially well-disposed towards his .Muslim 
subjects, was compelled, in the year 1222, to pro- 
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claim a charter, also known as the Golden Bull, 
defining the rights of the Hungarian people. The 
second edition of this Bull appeared In 123*. and 
the document contained numerous restrictions 
imposed on the Muslims and Jews of Hungary. It 
emerges from these documents that, until this time, 
the Muslims (Hysmaelitae, Saraccni) and the Jews 
of the country had the right to take on public 
functions, in particular, supervision of the mint 
and of the salt works (year 1222: Comites camerc 
mo tutor ii, Salinarii el Tribiitatii Hysmaelitae fieri 
non possum: 1231: Monetae et Salibus, at altis 
publicis o/ficiis Saraceni turn praeficiuntur; 1232: 
Saraceni praeficiuntur earner a e et publicis officiis ; 
etc.), which were forbidden them in the Golden Bull. 
However, all these restrictions, in the period 1222-31, 
existed only on paper, as is shown by an edict of 
Archbishop Robert of Esztergom dating from 1232, 
an edict declaring the excommunication of Hungary. 
According to this edict Andrew II, after proclaiming 
the Golden Bull, again appointed Muslim dignitaries 
to public offices; he also tolerated the presence of 
Muslims in his estates. According to another passage 
of Archbishop Robert's edict, it was a royal chamber- 
lain named Samuel who was especially favourable 
towards the Muslims and the "false Christians", 
i.e. the Patareni. The Archbishop forbade Christians 
to do business or maintain other relations with 
Hungarian Muslims, except those who had freed their 
Christian slaves (or slaves of Christian origin) who 
were of Hungarian, Bui gar, Ciunan or any other race. 
Following the excommunication by Archbishop 
Robert, King Andrew II repented and concluded, 
on 12 August 1232, an agreement with the legate of 
Pope Gregory IX, in which he promised that in 
future the Saracens would be forbidden to administer 
the mint or the revenues of the state, and would be 
barred from occupying other public posts. He also 
undertook in this pact that in iuture the Saracens 
and Jews would be obliged to carry signs to distin¬ 
guish them from Christians. They would in future 
be unable to buy or possess Christian slaves. The 
king further promised that each year there would be 
a census of Saracens and Jews carried out by the 
Palatine, or some other senior state official, who 
would be authorised, 011 behalf of the Dishops, to 
take from the Saracens and the Jews any Christian 
slaves and Christian wives. According to the same 
undertaking by Andrew II, marriages of Saracens 
and Jews with Christians were to be dissolved or 
annulled, and both parties would be punished by 
the loss of their property and their freedom. Tims 
it is probably from the year 1232 that there began 
the most serious oppression of the Hungarian 
Muslims by the Church, and it is only from this 
time onward that one can speak of the Christianisa- 
tion of this part of the Hungarian population. This 
Christianization is marked especially by the building 
of Christian churches and monasteries, which began 
at about the middle of the 13th century in villages 
occupied by the Pechenegs who until this time had 
remained superficially Islamised or even pagan. 
It is in the documents of this period that phrases 
appear such as ecclesia de Besenu or oven abbalia 
de Besenu (from Hungarian Be sen yd " Pecheneg"). 

There is no doubt that the invasion of the Mongols 
(Tatars) in 1241 also contributed, in the highest 
degree, to the reduction of the Muslim clement in 
Hungary, an element composed for the most part 
of soldiers in the service of the kings of Hungary. 
On account of its tenacious resistance, this element 
suffered particularly severe losses at the hands of 


the Tatars. This issue will be discussed further, in 
the context of an analysis of the description of 
Hungary given by Ibn SaTd al-Maghrib!. 

It is quite possible that there were also Muslims 
(ox at least people superficially Islamised) among 
the Comans (in Hungarian, Palocx), a KIpiak tribe 
which took refuge in large numbers in Hungary 
in their flight from the Mongols, who appeared in 
1223 in the plains by the Black Sea where the 
Comans were leading a nomadic existence during 
the 1 ith-i 3 th centuries. 

Moreover, these were not the first Coman groups 
to settle in Hungary. In fact, it is known that as 
early as 1080-7 the Hungarian king Solomon sum¬ 
moned a military detachment of this people into 
Hungary, and that another Coman group settled in 
Hungary in 1110-20 probably in the Matra moun¬ 
tains. These newcomers were exposed, in the steppes 
of South Russia (like other Turkish tribes who led a 
nomadic existence there and were in general uniiilists 
and sharmanists), to the influence of Islam. They 
could thus add to the number of Muslims (or rather 
of superficially Islamised anirnists) in Hungary. 
In this manner, the Muslim presence in this country 
was maintained in spite of pressure from the Church 
and in spite of the lossei suffered during the Mongol 
invasion of 1241. It is stated, in fact, in a letter of 
the king of Bohemia Premsyl Ottokar II, addressed 
to the Pope and giving a description of the battle 
• of Kressenbrun between the Czechs and the Hunga¬ 
rian King Bela IV (1260), that among the auxiliary 
units of the Hungarian army which took part in 
this battle, there were an innumerum multiludinem 
ho mi num Comonorum el Ungaro earn el diversorum 
Sclavorutn, Siculorum quoque el WaUxchotum, Hester- 
miuorunt el Hysmahelilarum, Scismaticomm etiam 
nt pole Graecorufit, Bulgarorum, Rusciensium et 
' Bosnensium kaereliccrnm. It has been demonstrated 
above that Bexsermini is the name not only for 
Muslims in general, but also for the Kh*iraziniao$ 

J (Kiliz) and that the word Hysmahelitae (Ishmaeiitcs) 
can also specifically denote the Muslim Pecheneg*. 

It is from approximately the period of the battle 
| of Kressenbrun that there comes the last Arabic 
source concerning the Muslims of Hungary. The 
source in question is a short account of Hungary 
{al l/unkar) and of the Hungarian Muslims (al- 
Uashghtrdiyya) by Ibn Sa*Id al-Magjpibl. This ac¬ 
count, part of his major geographical work, has been 
reproduced in the Taltudtn al bid dan of Abu 'l-Fida*. 
According to this text, Hungary was divided at 
this time into two parts, of which one, situated in 
the cast of the country, was inhabited by nl-Hunkar 
(the Hung&riuns), a Christiuu people, while the 
western part of the country was inhabited by another 
people, known as al-Ud&kird and professing the 
Muslim faith. This people lived on the river Duma 
(to be corrected to Duna, "Danube") as neighbours 
| to the German®. The capital of the bildd al'Ba$h- 
' bird, according to Ibn SaTd, bore the name of tf.ro/ 

1 and was situated in the south of the country. In 
! all probability this word is simply an Arabic trail- 
| scription of tho Slavic term grad "town" and rc- 
j presents the second part of the name liclgrad (the 
j "White town") which was the Slavic name for 
I Sztkes Fehdrvar, the capital of Hungary under the 
I dynasty of the Arpads. This name figures, with 
I different forms, in numerous Latin documents of 
I Hungary in the xith-r3th centuries. Its mediaeval 
1 Latin equivalent is Alba civitas regalis, in German 
it is .$ 111 hlueissenburg and in Hungarian, as has just 
1 been stated, Stlkes Fehirvar. Al-Idrisl calls this town 
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Bal[a)gkrdla or Bal[%)gkrata. Ibn SaSd add*; that the 
al-Bashkir d people were converted to Islam by a 
Turkoman Ja&h “who taught them the rites of the 
faith". It seems that the mission of this fakih (who 
was not the first Muslim missionary to visit Hungary, 
a land where, as has been shown above, Islam had 
been present since the 4th/roth century) cannot 
have taken place until after the end of the nth 
century, a lime at which the Turkomans, a Turkish 
tribe mingled with Iranian elements, was living in 
a primitive state in Central Asia, as neighbours of 
the Sal^ak Turks. When the latter conquered Asia 
Minor towards the end of the irth century, the 
Turkomans united with them and lived in this land, 
recognising the authority of the Sal^juk rulers of 
Konya. During his stay in Hungary in 2132-3, 
al-Gbarnifl saw Turkoman mercenaries in the 
service of Byzantium taken prisoner by the Hunga¬ 
rians. Seeing that the route taken by Hungarian 
Muslims who, according to Abu H&mid, made their 
way to the East and especially to Mecca, passed 
through Konya, the arrival in Hungary of a Turko¬ 
man missionary, probably a native of Asia Minor, 
seems entirely probable. It may also be noted that 
Ibn RaitUfa (757/2356) uses the name Turkomans 
to denote the Ottoman Turks. 

The bilad al-Iia&frird was invaded, according 
to Ibn SaMd, by the Tatars (124!) who slaughtered 
many ot the inhabitants. According to another 
passage ir. the work of this author, the Ifdshkxrd, 
as allies of (or rather, subjects of) the Hungarians, 
took part, in the same year of 2242, alongside the 
Germans and the Hungarians, in a battle near 
Sebenico (Sibenik in Croatia), in which the Tatar 
forces were annihilated. The facts given by Ibn 
Sa*Id are also confirmed by the Latin sources, in¬ 
cluding the Rogerii carmen miserabilxs where there 
is reference to the armed resistance of the Hungarian 
Muslims against the Tatars. In another Latin docu¬ 
ment of this period there is mention of the Saracen 
district called Bew which was entirely devastated 
during the Tatar invasion of 1231. 

Little is known of the later history of the Muslims 
of Hungary because the Arab or Christian sources 
concerning this religious group become less aud less 
numerous. However, it is stated in a Latin document 
that in 1290, at the time when the Hungarian King 
Ladislas IV left his capital, going to live as a nomad 
with the Comans (Hungarian Paloci) who lived in 
the Matra mountains and in some other districts 
of Hungary, he handed over all responsibilities 
of state to a Muslim dignitary named Mizse (Ar. 
Musa ?), who had himself baptised immediately 
after this appointment. As regards the Arabic 
sources of this period, the one most worthy of men¬ 
tion is the A that al-bxldd of al-Ka2wIni who gives 
an interesting description of Hungary (he calls 
it "the land of Ba sh th irty composed on the basis 
of the account of a fakih who was a native of this 
country. This account was written, as can be seen 
from its content, some time after the Mongol in¬ 
vasion of 1241 [the fakih in question calls the invaders 
al-Talar). According to this account, the Biskghirt 
are a great people whose king has a large army at 
his disposal and of whom the majority is Christian; 
among them there is also a multitude (Ar. foam*. 
also "crowd", "mass of people") of Muslims who ob¬ 
serve the law school of the imam AbQ HSnifa. These 
Muslims pay a tax (&trya) to the Christians, Just as 
the Christians pay a tax to the Muslims in lands 
of Islam. Of less value is a passage from the Nukhbal 
al-dahr of ai-Diraashkl. This author also mentions | 


! the Ba shgh ird people, which he locates in south-east 
! Europe, alongside the Maifaar or Hungarians. He 
does not take account of the fact that these are two 
branches of the same people. It is quite likely that 
he meant by this means to distinguish, as had been 
done by Ibn Sa'Id al-Maghribi, the Hungarian Mus¬ 
lims whom he calls Bashgkird from the Hungarian 
Christians whom he calls Madidr. 

It seems that Islam was maintained in pre-Otto¬ 
man Hungary until approximately the year 1340, 
the period in which the Hungarian King Charles- 
Robert of Anjou (1308-42) compelled all those of 
his subjects who were not yet Christians to embrace 
Christianity or to leave the country. 

However, the Pcchcnegs, although converted to 
Christianity in the 14th century at the latest, 
retained until the end of the 15th century, even 
after tbc loss of their ancestral language (by this 
time they were speaking the Magyar language), 
some traces of Muslim culture. This is known from 
the work of A. Bonfinius, v»ho has provided a vivid 
I description of the Hungarian Pechcnegs in his 
Rcrtttn Hungaricarum Decadis, ii. liv, p. 220, Hanover 
1606. According to this author, "they wore long 
beards and long moustaches and . . . dressed in the 
Persian fashion, in tunics of silk that were ruffled 
by the wind". 
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(ii) The Ottoman Perioo 
After the occupation of Belgrade in 1521, Sultan 
Suleyman I led three campaigns into Hungary in 
1526, 1529 and 1532, but by these he did not extend 
the frontiers of the Ottoman F.inpire to the nor'h of 
the line of the Drava and the Lower Danube. It was 
only in 1541. after the death of J61109 Zapolya, that 
the Sultan occupied the fortress of Buda, in order to 
prevent the Hapsburg Ferdinand, who laid claim to 
the whole of Hungary, from taking possession of it. In 
1543 SOleymAn launched another campaign against 
Vienna in accordance with his commitment as part 
of Franro-Turkish co-operation to attack the Haps- 
burgs from two sides. But the Turkish army suddenly 
stopped on its way to Vienna at the fortress of Eszter 
gom because the Sultan had not received any reassur¬ 
ing news either about the activities of his fleet in the 
Mediterranean Sea or of the military operations of 
his French allies. So he had to content himself 
with occupying a few of the more significant fortresses 
in western Hungary, sc. Esztcrgom, Tata and Stakes- 
feh 6 rv 4 r, and then he started back for home with hi> 
army. Subsequently, the bcglerbegi of Buda and latei 
the bcglerbegi of Rumelia began to enlarge the Turks' 
base in Hungary in the form of a wedge against the 
Hapsburgs by occupying several other fortresses 
and castles, sc. Visegrad, N6gr6d, Hal van, Temesvir, 
Srolnok, etc. The first phase of Turkish expansion 
in Hungary ended with Suleyman's last campiign, 
the occupation of Szigetvar and Gyula in 1566. 
Administration in the Hungarian territories that 


had fallen under Turkish rule was gradually organised 
in (he wake of the expansion, although the establish¬ 
ing of sanding did not take place immediately after 
the occupation of even the more significant fortresses. 
The process of re-organisation in Hungary cannot 
have been so fast as was suggested by 1 . H. Uzun^ar- 
$ili, who claimed that the Turks annexed the Hunga¬ 
rian territory possessed by Jinos Zapolya to the 
Ottoman Empire in 1541, converted it into the 
beglerbegilik of Buda, which consisted of twelve 
sandjahs, and appointed the bcglerbegi of Baghdad, 
Suleyman Pasha, to be its head [Osmanlt tariki % , 
ii, Ankara 1964, 344). It is true that the Sultan 
appointed SOIeymin Paslja to be beglerbegi of Buda. 
This post, however, could not involve the govern¬ 
ment of twelve Hungarian sandiah s because, besides 
the territory of the san&ak of Buda, which was 
just being formed under the protection of the strong¬ 
holds of Buda and Pest, it was only Titel which was 
in Turkish possession north of the line of the Drava 
and the Lower Danube at that time. Therefore, the 
beglerbegilik of Buda had to be formed from sandJak s 
which were south of the line of the Drava and the 
Lower Danube, i.e. Esiik/Osek, Semendire, Izvomik/ 
Zvornik, Aladiahisar/KruSevac and VulCitrin/VuCitm. 
If these remote san^aM had not been joined to 
Buda, it could have been governed only by a sandfak- 
begi in 1541 

Between 1541 and 1566 the Turks established the 
following sanding north of the line of the Drava and 
the Lower Danube: Buda (*541): Mohses (*542); 
Szeged and fstolni Bclgrad, I.e. Si 4 kesfeh 6 rv 6 r 
(* 543 ); Eger (*544). although the fortress of Eger 
itself had not yet been occupied, only its vicinities; 
Esztergom, Hatvan, N* 6 gr 4 d and Siroontomya 
(1545-6); Sikl6s (1549); Koppdny (1550); Becsc 
and Becskerek (1551-2); G 8 r$sg 61 , SzekszArd, 

Temesvlr and Csanid (155a); Lippa, Arad and 
Szolnok (155**3); Sz 6 cs 4 ny (1333-4); Veszpr&n 
(* 554 ) ; Fulek (* 555 ); and Gyula and Szigctvir (1366). 
I11 the meantime, they formed the beglerbegilik of 
Temesvdr (1352) from the sandiah 5 of TemesvAr and 
Csandd (the latter including Becsc and Becskerek), to 
which they attached the sandjuhs of Semendire. 
Aladjahisar and Vidin, and later the san&o&s of 
Lippa, Arad and Gyula, respectively. 

The backbone of the Turks’ base in the central part 
of Hungary was the beglerbegilik of Buda, but its up¬ 
keep against the Hapsburgs was very costly. Accord¬ 
ing to the cash-book of the Treasury of Buda for the 
years r 559 and 1560. there were 10,300 Turkish 
troops in the fortresses belonging to the eydUt of 
Buda, for whose pay and equipment an annual sum 
of 260,000*80,000 gold pieces had to be brought 
in from Istanbul, because the taxes and duties 
obtained in Hungary covered but one-third of 
their expenses. The transport of money from Istanbul 
to Buda was necessary not only in the decades 
that followed, but also in the 17th century. According 
to Peiewl, the annual tax-yield of Egypt, 300,000 gold 
pieces, was sent directly to Buda [TaUikh-i Peiewi, 
Istanbul 1283/1866, i, 36). The new campaigns also 
increased the expenses of retaining the Hungarian 
territories, and the burden which the newly-occupied 
fortresses imposed on the empire was clearly greater 
than the advantage they offered. Thus, e.g., when 
Eger (1596), Kanizsa (1600), or Virad (1660) and 
OjvAr (1663) fell into Turkish hands, each of these 
fortresses had to be made the seat of a new bcgler- 
begilik, so that greater forces could be concentrated 
for their defence in case of emergency. In accordance 
with their custom, the Turks formed new begler • 
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begiiiks by a re-organisation of fonncrl>*-occupied 
territories. However, while earlier they were able 
to extend the boundaries of the new beglerbegilik s j 
by further conquests isee e.g. the beglerbegilik s of I 
Buda and Temesv&r), they were no longer able to do ! 
so in the 17th century. 

The decline in the military preponderance of the 
Ottoman empire is well-characterised by two episodes 
which happened in two phases of Turkish rule in 
Hungary, in the 16th and the 17th century respect¬ 
ively. In the first phase, when the Hapsburgs* 
envoy. Ferenc Jurkovii, appeared in a robe of state 
and with a sword on his side before Sinfln Pasha, 
beglerbegi of Buda, in 1587. the Pasha had the envoy s 
sword broken to pieces. In the second phase, how¬ 
ever, when G&spar Tassi, a deputy, went to MurtagA 
Pasha of Buda in 1627 to lodge a complaint against 
the (t& 4 i of Hatvan, the Pasha immediately ordered 
that the kd 4 i be given 500 lashes on the soles without 
hearing any witnesses. The Turks’ attacks in the 
17th century were chiefly mere flare-ups of enthu¬ 
siasm. During one of them, the siege of Vienna in 
1683, they displayed such military weakness that 
it was soon followed by the coalition of western 
powers and the eventual liberation of Buda in 1686. 
Within a decade after this, the Turks lost nearly all 
their conquests in Hungary except the beglerbegilik 
of Tentesvir, which they managed to retain until 
1718. 

The effect of the Turkish rule 111 Hungary on gener¬ 
al European conditions is variously evaluated in the 
literature of the subject. According to a noteworthy 
statement by B. H. Slicher van Bath, the rise in meat 
prices in Europe after 1550, which was partly due to 
the growth of population, was primarily caused by the 
fact that the Turks had occupied Hungary and so the 
import of cattle from South-Eastern Europe hud de¬ 
creased (The agrarian history of western Europe A.D. 
500-1800, London 1963, 204). It seems likely, how¬ 
ever, that the rise in European meat prices was due 
to other factors, because, according to Turkish 
customs registers, that part of Hungary which was 
under Turkish rule exported to the west 60-80,000 
head of cattle yearly around the middle of the 16th 
century. 

However prosperous cattle-breeding was in 
Hungary under Turkish rule, it was a negative 
phenomenon from the point of view of economic 
progress since it meant u return to extensive animal- 
keeping. The fields of a number of Hungarian 
villages destroyed in the Turkish wars lay unculti¬ 
vated, deteriorated into pasture and were hardly 
fit for anything else than animal grating. This 
explains how it was possible even after the Fifteen 
Years' War (1593 x608) for an English merchant 
to write the following words about the abundant 
cattle-stock of Hungary: "This Countrcy doth 
much abound in cattle suffiecient to feed all Germany, 
the store is so great, that they yearly sell to their 
neighbours 80 or 200 thousand Oxen" (Lewes 
Roberts, The merchant mappe of commerce, London 
1637, 177). When evaluating this attractive figure, 
however, one has also to consider the fact that such 
significant towns in southern Hungary as P6cs 
and Tolna lost the greater part of their vineyards, 
the source of their former wealth. For example in 
Tolna. a town with 5000 inhabitants, where, ac¬ 
cording to Turkish financial accounts, a yearly 
amount of 6.800 hectolitres (about 150,000 gallons) ’ 
of wine was produced in the 1560s and 70s, wine¬ 
growing completely lost its importance in the course 
of the 17th century. The worsening of the economic 


situation can be traced on the basis of Turkish 
sources, not only along the Danube but also in 
the area of the River Tisza. For example, in the 
villages of Gyd and Tap£, two imperial khd$$- 
estates near Szeged, both the number of the inhabit¬ 
ants and the amount of their agricultural production 
had dropped toonc-half of the original figure between 
1550 and 1670, although these figures could have 
doubled in 120 years. 

The demographic conditions of Huugary in the 
period of the Turks can be fairly well estimated on 
the basis of the latirlr dejterUri. After their first 
conquests, as soon as they had strengthened their 
posts in Hungary, the Turks started to make written 
records of the settlements within the sandjafa, 
which they established with rather vague boundaries. 
As was written in one of the Sultan's instructions 
to the san 4 i*kbtgi of Mollies in March 1545: "The 
s.tate of the local settlements and the conditions 
of re'dya must be examined in the same way as 
in the other provinces" (Istanbul. Topkapi Saravi 
Mtizesi Aigivi, D. 12321, p. 142). The first registers 
were made in the ttfutfflfe of Moblcs and Istolni 
Belgrad in 1545-6 by Candarllzdde ]£halll Beg, who 
was specially sent to Hungary with that task. Of 
these two lahrtt defttrleri, only the one of the san 4 i*h 
of Mollies has survived to this day. In the same 
years, Phalli Beg prepared the registers of the 
sandiak* of Buda, Esztergoin, N6grid, Hatvan, 
Szeged and Simon tom ya as well; these tahrlr defter- 
Urt and the Hmir defterlen compiled on their basis 
are all extant today. New registers of the san&ak s 
were usually made every ten years up to 1590. 
Later, however, the administrative organisation 
of the Ottoman empire became so loose that new 
registers were made only in the newly-occupied 
territories, while in other parts the old registers 
were re-copied. This is evident from certain income 
figures; e.5. a Umar 's income in the sandfah of Buda 
was exactly as many akits in 1676 as in 1590, although 
the value of money had considerably changed in the 
meantime. 

In the first half of the 16th century, the Turkish 
tahrir defterlen still presented a relatively favourable 
picture of Hungary's demographic conditions. In the 
town of Szeged, for example, where there were 1,449 
families m 1522 before the Turkish occupation, 1,345 
heads of family were entered in the first Turkish reg¬ 
ister of 1546, i.e. the population of Szeged decreased 
by only about 100 families after the battle of Mohdcs 
and the first Turkish occupation. .After the subse¬ 
quent wars and devastations, however, the Turks 
could levy the dittye tax on no more than 3x5 heads 
of family in the same area in the last years of the 
century. 

Of course, this docs not mean that the greater part 
of the Hungarian population perished, because, as is 
well-known, a large number of Hungarians escaped to 
territories of Hungary which had not passed under 
Turkish rule. As one can read in a Hungarian letter 
written as early as 1550; "The people of the land, es¬ 
pecially in the country of Fest, left their homes in 
multitudes, seeking refuge in the counties of Zala and 
Somogy" (there had already beeu Turks in the county 
of Pest, but not in the couuties of Zala and Somogy 
as yet). In spite of all this, there were relatively few 
Turks who came to settle down in Hungary. It is true 
that a few towns such as Esztergom, Visegr&d and 
N6grad, were evacuated after their occupation for 
strategic reasons and were inhabited almost exclu¬ 
sively by Turks in later times as well. Besides such 
places, however, it was only in Buda, Pest, Vic, 
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Tolna and the area of Szeged that a few hundred 
Turkish families settled down. 

Suleyman and his successors made no deliberate 
efforts to settle large numbers of Turkish families 
in Hungary as they did in the Balkan peninsula. 
Neither did Islam gain any ground. Today there are 
but few architectural remnants to evoke the memory 
of the Ottoman period, and this is not because sub* 
sequent wars destroyed them but because the Turks 
preferred transforming old buildings to constructing 
news ones in Hungary. Similarly, present-day 
Hungarian vocabulary contains very few Ottoman 
Turkish loan-words; spoken Hungarian has preserved 
only a faint memory of former Turkish rule. 
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idem, At esztergonn szandzsak 1570. Svi adoOsszei- 
rasa ("Tax register of the sanjak of Hsztergom 
in the year ! 57 o"). Budapest 1943; idem, Budapest 
a tdrbkkorban (' Budapest during the period of the 
Turks"), Budapest 1944; idem, Osmanlt TiirkUrt 
ve Macarlar 1366-1699, in Belleten (1949), 663-743; 
idem, Du Siyaqat-Schrift in for turkischen Finanz- 
verttallung, i-ii, Budapest 1955; idem. Das Heim 
eiries turkischen Herrn in for Brovins im XVI. Jahr - 
hundert, Budapest 1960; idem, A hatvani szandzs&k 
1550. ivi adicssseirdsa (“Tax register of the sandiak 
of Hatvan in the year 1550”). Jaszber&ry 1968; 
idem, Buda and Pest under Turkish rule, Budapest 
1976; L. Fekete and Gy. Kdldy-Nagy, Rechnungs- 
biicher tiirkischer Finanzsteltin in Buda *550-2580, 
Budapest 1962; T. Halasi-Kun, Sixteenth-century 
Turkish settlements in southern Hungary, in Belleten, 
xxviii (1964), 1-72; idem, Unidentified mediaeval 
settlements in southern Hungary, Ottoman: nam-i 
diger, in Archwum Ottomanicum, ii-v. (1970-3); 
G. Bayerlc, Ottoman diplomacy in Hungary, letters 
from the pashas of Buda *590-1593, Bloomington 
1972; idem, Ottoman tributes in Hungary according 
to sixteenth century lapu registers of Novigrad, 

The Hague-Paris 1973; G- Hazai, Das osmanisch- 
Turkische im XVII. J ahr hundert. Unter such ungen 
an for Transkriptionstexten von Jakob Nagy de 
Harshly, Budapest 1973; S. Kakuk, Recherches sur 
I'histotre dc la langue osmanlie fos XVI* el XVII « 
sticks. Las ilimenis ostnartlis de la langue hongroise, 
Budapest 1973; idem, Cultural words from the 
Turkish occupation of Hungary, Budapest 1977; 
Gy. Sz6kely, Landicirtschafl und Geiccrbc in for 
ungarischen landlichen Gescllschaft um 1500 , Buda¬ 
pest i960; idem, La Hongrie cl la domination Otto¬ 
mans ( XV-Xlll 0 sticks), Budapest 1975; Kl«*ra 
Hegyi, Egy lildbiroialom vtgviddktn (“In the 
border lands of an empire"), Budapest 1976; 
Szigettdri emltkkOnyv. Szigetvdr 1566. dvi ostromd- 
nak 400. tvforduldj&ra (“Szigetvar memorial 
volume. On the 400th anniversary of the siege 
of SzigetvAr in the year 1566”), ed. L. RuzsSs, 
Budapest 1966; J. Molnar, Macaristan'dak ; tiirk 
anitlan = Monuments Turcs en Hongrie, Ankara 
1973; A. Scheiber, Corpus Inscriptionum Hungarian 


Judaicarum, Budapest 1960,139*311; idem, Severe 
jtidiseke Grabsteine in Ofcn aus for Zeit der Tiirken- 
Iterrschaft, in Acta Otient. Hung. (1961), 107-38; 
I. Sinkovics, La resistance de la Hongrie d l'occupa¬ 
tion turque aux XVI e et XVII* sticks, in Hisioire 
ct Enseignemcnt (1969); idem, Der Atigriff der 
Osmanen im Donautal itn 16. Jahrhunfort und for 
der Abwehr, Budapest r975; Gy. Kaidy- 
N'agy, BcvOlke'ungsstatistischer Qnellemoert for 
Gizye-Defter uud der Tabrir-Defter, in Acta Orient. 
Hung, (i960); idem, Txeo suttamc khass estates 
in Hungary during the XVTthand XVIIth centuries, 
in Acta Orient Hung. (1961); idem. The cash book 
of the Ottoman treasury in Buda in the years *558- 
1560, in Acta Orient. Hung. (r962); Idem, The 
administration of thesanjaq registrations in Hungary, 
in Acta Orient. Hung. (1968); idem, Siatistische 
Angaben iiber fon WaTenwrkehr d/s tiirkischen 
Eroberungsgehiets in Ungarn mtt dem IVes/en in 
fon Jahren 1560-r564, in Annates Univ. Sci. 
Budapestsensis. Seclio Hist. (1970); idem, Kanuni 
fozri Budin tahrir deflen (1546-1562), Ankara 
1971; idem, Suleimans Angnff tvuj Europa, in 
Ada Orient. Hung. (1974); idem, Timor sisteminin 
Macaristan'da tarimsal uretime etkisi, in Belleten 
(* 974 ): idem. Mdcaristan’da 16. yUzyilda tiirk 
yOnetimi, in Studia Turco-Hungarica (*974); 
idem, A budai szandzsdk 1559. dsszeirdsa ("Register 
of the sanding of Buda in the year 1559") [with an 
introduction in German], Budapest 1977; F. 
Szakalv, Phases of Turco-Hungarian warfare 
before the Battle of Mohdcs (1365-1526), in Acta Or. 
Hungar., xxxiii (1979), 65-rr:. 

(Gy. Kaldy-Nagy) 

M.-MAIilARRA, the Galaxy or Milky Way. 
This remarkable celestial phenomenon was woli- 
knovvn to the peoples of the Islamic world. Its 
popular assimilation to the traces of spilt milk seems 
to be of Greek origin (cf. -ck ydXa [Aristotle ],6 -coo 
1 Y'xXax'rot; xoxXo; [Euclid, Geminus], 6 yakaxTtaq 
I [xoxXo<;] 'Ptolemy], 6yaXa^ia<; fxuxXos] [other 
authors]; see Liddell and Scott, s.w.), whereas in the 
Near East the image of traces of lost straw, or chaff, 
prevails (cf. Pers. rah-i kdhkaskdn, Turk, samanyolu, 
etc., and already Syriac shbhild d-tjiebhnd (A.D. 660), 
also colloquial Arabic darb al-tabbdna, etc.; see 
Wiedemann [1], 1 f., and [aj; and Eiiers [x], 108-11; 
[2], 15 f.; [3], 4; for the Syriac, Severus SSbhokht. 
u, 2 [p. 3493 ; xi ; 1.3 [pp. 392-3]). 

In Arabic, the indigenous designation is al-madiar- 
ra, which is derived both by classical Arabic lexicog¬ 
raphers and by modern scholars from the root df-r-r 
“to pull, or draw" and would designate a place, or 
path where something is drawn (Ibn ICutayba, Anu>d i 
123; al-Djawharl, in LA, iv, 129a; Ibn Stda, Mukha ?- 
sa§, 8; al-Marzuki, ii, 9; Ibn Man?ur [2], 173; Eiiers 
[i], 111). The mediaeval Latin translator of the 
Arabic Almagest, Gerard of Cromona, generally 
retained the Arabic designation al-madfarra as 
almaiarati etc.; but in one instance he added a 
gloss: id cst area que rnouctur, in which he understood 
almadiarra as a drawer that can be pulled (cf. 
Kunitzsch, Der Almagest, 139). Occasionally there 
occurs in Arabic texts a confusion between the name 
of the Milky Way, al-maddarra, and the graphically 
closely-similar word aX-midfmara, which is the Arabic 
version for the Greek constellation uaiueTd 0O|xiaT7)- 
ptov, the Altar, Ara (see Kunitzsch, 203); cf., e.g., 
ul-trunHurra for ul-midjmara on a celestial globe by 
Ibrahim b. Sa^d al-Sahll, dated 478/1085, described 
by J. M. Millds Valiicrosa, Assaig d’histbria dc Us 
ifoes fisiques i matemdtiques a la Catalunya medieval, 
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i, Barcelona 1931, 55 If.; the same confusion of ni* 
ftuuijarra for al-»nid±mara, m Les mansions lunaires 
des A robes. Text* arabe en vers d* Moh'amnud El - 
Mofri, trad. «t ann. par A. de C. Motylinski, Algiers 
1899, 99 (no. it) and n. 2, where the translator did 
not realise and correct the mistake; cf. also ms. d 
of the Arabic Almagest in Kunitzsch, 346, no. 640. 
A literal Arabic translation from the (.reek, in Ptole¬ 
my’s Almagest, was al-fclak ai-labani <al-tfadjdjadj 
b. Yflsuf b. Ma|ar), and al-dd’ira ol-muthabbah 
lawnuhd bi-laurn al-laban, or shortly, al-tWira al- 
labaniyya (IsbSfc b. Hunayn) (see Kunitzsch, Der 
Almagest, 139). 

The Milky Way was known to the .Arabs in their 
classical period; cf. a collection of classical and post- 
classical Arabic verses naming al-madiarra, in Wiede¬ 
mann [i], 673-5 (sec also Ibn Man*ur fa], 118 f.). In 
lexicographical texts, the positions of several fixed 
stars are described in relation to the Milky Way. Abfi 
Hanlfa al* Dina war! (d. 282/895) gave a description of 
the course of the Milky Way in the sky as seen by 
the Arabs in their "pre-scientific" period (Aba HanJfa, 
in al-Marzflfci, ii, 9 L; tr. Wiedemann [1], 664-6). 

Further, It was observed and mentioned by the 
Arabs that the position of the Milky Way in the sky 
changed in different seasons according to the annual 
revolution of the sky (Abu Manila, in al-Marzuki, 

ii, ro f. — tr. Wiedemann [1], 666-8; Ibn Kutayba, 
123; al-Kazwini, 21 = tr. Eth6, 44). A late description 
based on personal experience was given around A.D. 
1490 by Abmad b. M 5 djid, the famous navigator of 
the Indian Ocean (see Abmad b. Madjid, 149 f.; tr. 
Tibbetts, 140). It should be noted that some of these 
non-scientific authors understand the Milky Way 
as a dense accumulation of faint stars that appears 
to the observer's eye as a ucbulous mass, a theory 
which seems to have originated from independent 
observations not influenced by the teachings of 
Greek philosophy (cf. Ibn Kutayba, 124; al-KazwInT, 
21 = tr. Eth 6 , 44; Ahmad b. M&dikl, 149 = tr. 
Tibbets, 140). 

A scientific astronomical description of the Milky 
Way was given by Ptolemy in his Almagest (book vili, 
eta. 2), which became known In Arabic through a 
series of translations from the end of the 2nd/8th to 
the end of the 3rd/9lh centuries. AbQ Wanlfa’s 
description, however, apparently was not influenced 
by the Almagest, since he uses descriptive elements 
of pure Arabic origin only. Also, his description of 
the galactic circle begins and ends in the constellation 
of Scorpius, near the ecliptic, whereas Ptolemy's 
description begins and ends in the constellation of 
Centaurus, in the southernmost region of the sky 
visible to him in Alexandria. 

Cosmological theories of the Milky Way were con¬ 
veyed to the Arabs by translations and paraphrases 
of Greek philosophical works, as, e.g., Aristotle’s 
Meteorology (for the chapter on the Milky Way, see 
aTAthar al^ulirtyya, ed. Badawi, 12-15; cd. Pctraitis, 
23-6 [Arabic]; cd. Schoonhciro, 66/67-70/71; cd. 
Daiber, 62 f.), and their commentaries. While 
Aristotle taught that the Milky Way is a vaporous 
phenomenon belonging to the sublunar sphere, 
other philosophers such as Democritus, and younger 
commentators as Olympiodorus, etc., believed the 
Milky Way to be far out In space, similar to the fixed 
stare, and belonging to their sphere (cf. Petraitis, 
23 (Arabic], n. 2; Daiber, 93-5). Muslim scholars 
apparently favoured these latter theories against 
Aristotle’s one (see tho texts cited by Wiedemann 
[r], 669 -71, and Daiber, 93-5, and the following 
quotations from Ibn al-Haytham and al-BIrunl). 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


Especially interesting are the scientific deductions of 
Ibn al-Haytham (d. ca. 432/1041), who arrived at the 
conclusion that the Milky Way does not form part of 
the air (the sublunar sphere) but must be fsr out in 
the space (see Wiedemann [1], 672, and the literature 
quoted there). Also, al-BIrunl in his al-KdnUn al- 
Mas*udi (written around A.D. 1030) says that, 
contrary to the teachings of Aristotle and his follow¬ 
ers, al-madiarra is of the same height (above the 
earth) as the fixed stars because the moon and the 
planets are not influenced by it when crossing in front 
of it, as should happen if the Milky Way was below 
them, and because it shares all the peculiarities of 
the fixed stars as described by Ptolemy, vis. that it 
is found in their sphere and unvariably keeps the 
same relations in distance and shape just as the fixed 
stars do (al-BIrunl [2], iii, 992, 16-993, 1; nearly 
identical with this is the quotation from Barhebraeus 
(d. A.D. 1286) in Wiedemann fi], 671). 

Bibliography: Ahmad b. Madjid, Kitdb al- 
Fawa'id fi u$il ‘i/m al-babr tea ‘l-kawdSd, ed. I. 
Khoury, Damascus 1971; Eng. tr. G. R. Tibbetts, 
Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean before the 
coming of the Portuguese. London 1971; Aristotle, 
Meteorology, Arabic paraphrase Kitdb al-At&dr al- 
‘r iheiyya , ed. A. R. Badawi, Cairo 1961 (see also 
Daiber, Petraitis, Schoonheim); BIrflnl (1), Kitdb 
al-Tafhim li-nwd f tl Stid'al al-tandjim, ed. and tr. 
R. R. Wright, London 1934, § 167 (p. 87); Birun! 
(a], al-Kdnun al-MasH hft, i-iii, Hyderabad-Dn., 
1954-6; H. Daiber, Em Kompendium der aristoteli- 
sehen Meteorologve in der Fas&ung des Hunatn ibn 
Isftd//, Amstcrdam-Oxford 1975; W. Eilers [x], 
Stern — Planet — Jtegenbogen, Zur Nomenhlaiur der 
orienialischen Himmelskunde, in Der Orient in der 
Forschung. Festschrift OUo Spies, Wiesbaden 
1967, 92-146; Eilers (a], Die vergleichend-semasio- 
logischc Method* in der OrientaJistih, Wiesbaden 
1974 (Akad. d. Wiss. u. d. Lit. Mainz, Abh. Geistcs* 
u. Soziaiwiss. Kl., Jahrg. 1973. Nr. 10); Eilers (3], 
S»n» und Herkunft der Planetennamen, Munich 1976 
[SB Bayer. Ah., Philos.-Hist. Kl., Jahrg. 1975, 
Heft 5); Ibn Kutayba, Kitdbal-Anwi*, Hyderabad- 
Dn. 1956; Ibn ManjOr (1], Lisin ai-'arab, iv, 
Beirut 1955 (p. 129a. s.r. di-r-r); Ibn Manjttr [2], 
Kitdb NHJjdr al-azhdr Ji 'l-layl wa 'l-nahdr, Istanbul 
1298; Ibn Slda, Kitdb al-Mukka$?a$, ix, Cairo 13x9; 
Kazvrlnl, Keismographie, ed. Wustenfeld, i, Gbt- 
tingen 1849; German tr. H. Eth6, Zakarija ... 
el-Kaswini’s Kosmographie. Die Wunder der 
Schtpfung, Leipzig r868; P. Kunitzsch, Der 
Almagest, Die Synlaxis Mathematxca des Claudius 
Ptolemdus in urabisch-lateinischer Uberlieferung, 
Wiesbaden 1974; al-Marzdfcl, Kitdb al~Atmina u>a 
lamkina, i-ii, Hydcrobad-Dn. 1332; C. Petraitis, 
The Arabic version of Aristotle's Meteorology, 
Beirut 1967; P. L. Schoonheim, Aristoteles' Meteo- 
rologie in arabischcr und latcinischer Jebersetxung, 
Leiden 1978; Scverus ScbhSkhr, Le traiU sur les 
constellations, ed. and tr. F. Nau, in Revue de 
I'Orient Chrdticn, xxvii {1929-30). 327-410, and 
xxviii (1931-2), 85-100; E. Wiedemann fij, Cber die 
MiUhstrasse bei den Arabern, originally printed 
1926-7, repr. in AufstUze sur arabisclun Wissen- 
schaftsgeschichte, ii, Hildesheim 1970 (the pagina¬ 
tion of the reprint is quoted); Wiedemann (2], art. 
al-Madfarra in EI X (mostly verbatim identical with 
Wiedemann [1], except for the translation from 
Abu Hanlfa and the collection of verses, which are 
not in this article). (P. Kunitzsch) 

MADJAZ (A.), a term in rhetoric, means 
“trope” and, more generally, the use of a word 
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deviating from its original meaning and use, its 
opposite being Mi^a ("veritative expression"). 

In Arabic literature. — The different modes 
of expression labelled as madidt by the Arabic 
theorists were divided into twelve categories by 
Fa&ir al-Din al-RSzf (d. 606/1210) without, however, 
following a consistent system of criteria (d. al- 
Suyfttl, Muthir, ed. Cairo 1282, i, 171). A more 
refined and detailed version of this classifying 
system was put forward by al-Suyu(f (d. 911/1505) 
(//£«*, ed. Calcutta 1856, 550 ff.). From the structural 
point of view, the madiat systematology by al- 
Sakkikl (d. 626/1221), a younger contemporary 
of al-RAzI, is more satisfactory. 

Al-Sakk&k! offers five different binarily-divided 
categories of madjdx (Mi/ldfi al- r idum, ed. Cairo 
1318, 154 in detail 155-69). The two main 

categories are denoted as linguistic and intellectual 
madjdx [lughaw f and The intellectual madjds 
comprises expressions which attribute the effect 
of a deed not to its proper author but rather to a 
piece of imagery or mediate one, as is shown in the 
instance, "their trade did not make a good bargain" 
(Kur’An, II, 15). The linguistic mafadx is either 
lexicographically classifiable or relates to the con¬ 
text. The contextual tnafads comprehends ellipses 
which, for the remaining expression, entail a modifi¬ 
cation of the syntactical status. An instance of this 
is given in Kur’&n, XII, 82 "ask the village (acc.)", 
whereas it should read "ask the inhabitants of the 
village (gen.)". The lexical tropes may be divided 
into those having a proper value of meaning and use 
and those not having it. The latter group includes the 
transference of generic names of ports of the body 
from one genus to another, as is shown in the use of 
"labium" for the camel’s lip. The expressive madjaz 
may be used to mean either a metaphor or some kind 
of metonymy; it merely depends on whether there 
exists a comparison or some lea* precise connection 
between the actual meaning and the mode chosen 
to express it. An instance for the latter may be found 
in the use of "hand" for "benefaction", as the latter 
is brought about by the former. 

The conceptual elements of this system date 
from a period anterior to al*Sakk 4 kI, one of its most 
meritorious promoters being <Abd al-Kahlr al- 
12jurjyAnl (d. 471/1078). We owe to him the dis¬ 
tinction between linguistic and intellectual madias 

[Asrdr al-baJdgha, ed. Ritter, 342 ff., 376; see also 
his statements in DaWil a/'i^flr, ed. Khafldji, 
Cairo 1969, 286 ff.). The notion "inexpressive trope" 
is based on a classification of metaphors that goes 
back from al-] 2 jur£lj&nl (Asrdr, 29, II. 5 ff., 373 ff.) 
to al-tf&timl (d. 288/998) (al-Risdla al-mudiha, ed. 
NadJm, Beirut 1963, 69 ff., 90 ff.; cf. also isti'Aiia). 
Ibn Rutayba (d. 276/889) already pointed out that 
the metaphor constitutes the most important form 
of ma&dx (Ta'wil mu&kil al-Kur'&n. ed. $akr. 114). 
First attempts to classify tropical expressions were 
made by Aba ‘Ubayda (d. 2x0/825) in his Kitab 
Madid: al-Kur'dn (ed. Se2gin, Cairo 8 ff., cf. J. 
Wansbrough, Majds al-qur’dn; periphrastic exegesis, 
in BSOAS, xxxiii [1970J, 248-54); however, they 
correspond more with those of al-Raxi than with 
those of al-Sakkikl. 

The madjdx theory received its first impulse 
from the study of Kur’&nic hermeneutics, scholars 
being guided by the want of a correct philological 
interpretation of the holy text. In its beginning, 
ma 4 i*t did not mean "trope" in the proper sense of 
the word, but more generally denoted any turns 
of phrase that, from the semantic, lexicographical 


or syntactical point of view, were not self-evident 
and needed explanation. An instance of this stage 
of the madid: theory is represented by the Kitab 
Madjds aJ-Kur*dn by Abu *Ubayda (see Sezgm, 

GAS, i, 35 " , 48) 

Parallel to the purely philological studies, research 
work on Rur'anic hermeneutics was undertaken 
by theologians, whose investigations seem to have 
had a still greater bearing on the development of 
the madias theory. All theological groups, in fact, 
resorted to the Kur’an in order to support their 
statements, since the text allowed quite contra¬ 
dictory interpretations. Hasan b. Mubaminad b. 
al-Hanafiyya (d. ca. 100/719) had already pointed 
out in his anti-Radari discussions that occasionally 
in the Kur’an an effect proper to God is ascribed 
in its cause to a created being, and he thus anticipated 
the notion of madias c akli (cf. Van Ess. A n/ange 
muslimischcr Thcologie, Beirut 1977. 105. 108 ff.). 
An instance of this phenomenon Is given in the 
verses "The spring-time made the herbage come 
forth", the effect of bringing forth herbage not 
being ascribed to the Creator but to the spring [see 
al-ma*Am! wa ’l-bayan). II credence may be given 
to Ibn Taymiyya, the corresponding pair of ex¬ 
pressions nuiqxat-haki^a equally had its origin in 
theological and not in philological tradition (cf. 
W. Heinrichs, Literary theory, in Arabic poetry, 
theory and development, ed. Von Grunebaum, Wies¬ 
baden 1973, 30, n. 50). The Mu'tazilis, for their 
part, took refuge in tropical interpretation in order 
to eliminate the anthropomorphisms of the Kuriinic 
representation of God (cf. Goldzihcr, Richtungen dcr 
islamischcn Koranauslcgung, repr. Leiden 1952, 
no ff.). It likewise happened that in discussions 
with other religions, attempts were made to shift 
the difference from the mental to the verbal plane, 
thus making use of the madias theory. Ibn l.<utayba 
actually thought it convenient to deprive the 
Christian term "Son of God" of its shockingness 
by taking refuge in a tropical interpretation \Ta 3 wil, 
toe, II. 5 ff.). 

It was, however, due to the theological aspects 
of the Kur*Anic madias that the question was 
raised how far tropical expressions might be valuable 
and useful. One of the major reproaches brought for¬ 
ward against the use of madias was that tropical 
language was likely to falsify the image of reality. 
Already Ibn Kutayba drew attention to this fact 
{Ta'xttl, 132 f.; see also Suyuti, Itkan, 550, ti-ioff.). 
It proved more rewarding, however, to tackle the 
positive aspects of the problem, as tropical ex¬ 
pressions used in the Kur 5 &n were liable to express 
more clearly and more completely the intended 
meaning than would have been possible by means 
of a veritative expression. A number of excellent 
single studies relating to the above subject were 
brought together by ai-Sharif al-Radl (d. 406/1016) 
in his Tallis al-bay&n fl madjdzat al-Kur'dr. (see 
also the statements made by Tabina in al-Baydn 
al-'arabi, Cairo* 1968, 36 If.). It thus happened that 
the discussion on madias was shifted into the field 
of interest of the inimitabiiity of the Kur*4n (»‘<fjij 
al-Kur 7 an). 

Bibliography: Shorter or longer treatises on 
madid* are to be found in all manuals and studies 
relating to rhetoric or the rhetorical art since the 
5 th/nth century, but especially in the works of 
the school of al-Sakkaki (see also al-*a c ahI wa’l- 
bayAs). The madjdx literature equally includes 
everything written on isti e dra\ see particularly 
W. Heinrichs, The Hand of the norfkuHnd, Wies¬ 
baden 1077. (B. Reinert) 
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In Persian literature. — The use of the term 
madias by Persian writers has always been subject 
to the influence of the Arabic doctrine outlined 
above. A distinction between more borrowing on 
the one hand and autonomous development on 
the other can in each instance only be made on the 
basis of extensive and chronologically differentiated 
data which are not yet available. For that reason, 
no more than a rough sketch of Persian usage can 
be given here and questions concerning the origin 
and the history of specific aspects must be left aside. 

The first writer who dealt with madias ns a rhetori¬ 
cal term was, to our knowledge, SJiams-i Kays, a 
contemporary of aJ-SakkSkl’s. He defined it as an 
inclusive category of figurative speech being opposed 
to the category of literal, "true", speech (hakikai). 
His definition also comprises the necessity of a 
common aspect (uadjA-i ‘nWArtf) providing a link 
between tbe figurative and the literal meanings of 
an expression by means of which the real intention 
of the speaker can be established. The most important 
type of ma&dx is the metaphor (isti'drat) which 
can be used in all kinds of speech. Another type 
consists of allegorical devices occurring especially 
in poetic descriptions such as the tenzone (muttf?ara) 
in which inanimate objects or animals aro introduced 
as speakers in an exchange of arguments (al-Mu*4iam 
fl ma'dyir ajbf&r al-'a&iam, ed. Tehran 1338/1959, 
365 if.). A much more complicated terminology is 
presented in the textbooks of the post-classical 
period, e.g. in the Vaddyift al-bal&gha of Mir $ljams 
al-DIn Faklr-i Dihlawl (1141-83/1728-69), a digest 
of which was made by J. Garcin de Tossy [Khilonqtie 
et prosodie d/s langurs de ionenl musulnuxn, Paris 
1873, see esp. 40 ff. and 66 ff.). Recently, a summary 
of later Persian theory has been given by EJjalAl 
al-Dln Humid (Funun al-balaghai tra find'&t-i 
adabi, Tehran i 354 /* 975 , *47 ff )- Two technical 
termc among the many dealt with in these surveys 
deserve mention here. Tbe presence of a clue or 
Marbia (also called karina-yi farife, as it “leads" the 
mind the intended meaning) is required to express 
the relationship ( c aldbat) between a madias and the 
corresponding lia^ikal. Such a clue is either implied 
in the context or specifically added, e.g. in the 
example shatnshirxan in which the adjective 

points to the actual meaning of "valiant warrior". 
If the trope is not based on a similarity of form but 
on abstract relationships (between a condition and 
the place where it manifests itself, a whole and its 
parts, a cause and its effects etc.) it is called madjds-i 
tnursal ("free trope", according to the interpretation 
of HumS*!). 

An especially Persian use, for which the authority 
of the early lexicographer Fakhr-i Rawwas (//. 
ca. 700/1300 in India) is invoked, restricts the appli¬ 
cation of madias to metaphors based on terms which 
either refer to an accident ('arad) or to imaginary 
things (mufatruvrtU) (cf. al-TahduawI, Ka$hs&df 
iitilafuU al-funun, Calcutta 1862, ii, 963 f.). 

In Persian grammar, a connection of one substan¬ 
tive to another by means of the hasra-yi ictifa is 
called 'figurative' (idd/a-yi ma&dxi) if it reflects 
only an estimation (t'tibar) of the speaker. This 
includes the \4dfa-yx ta&bihi in which the particle 
of the iddfa denotes a comparison (e.g. fa$htn-i ahii, 
"an eye like that of a gazelle") and the iddfa-i 
isii*dri (e.g. ligiL-i adial, "the sword of death") which 
implies a metaphorical personification (see further, 
M. MuHn, /#/<*, Tehran 1341/1962, 140-52). 

Outside rhetorics and philology, fiafyikai and 
madi&s have been used frequently for bincry ex¬ 


pressions in mystical terminology. Real love (*»£*£• t 
hakiki), directed towards the Eternal Beloved, has 
as a counterpart “figurative" love (‘is**-* fnadidri), 
which concentrates on another object but only as a 
temporary substitute for the true goal of mystical 
love (see for early instances Sani’I, Divan, Tehran 
1341/1962, 879; ‘Aziz al-DIn Nasafl, KilSb Insdn al- 
katnil, Tehran-Paris 1962, 115 ff.). Similar terms 
were coined to indicate the distinction between as 
well as the interdependence of the sphere of divine 
existence and the present world. Expressions like 
u>udi»d-i madidst, hasti-i tnadiaxi or sardy-i madjasi 
reflect the view that the latter can be predicated to 
be in existence by way of a trope only. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works 
quoted in the article, sec in general M. Mu^, 
Farhang-i Jdrsi-yi tnulawassU, Tehran 1345/1966, 
iii, s.v. mad[dx. (J. T. P. DE Bruijm) 

In Turkish. — Although several neologisms, such 
as addefaimi and defamed/ have been proposed 
since 1928, this Arabic term continues to be in vogue 
in the sense of “trope" or “figurative language" as 
one of thousands of literary terms acquired from the 
Arabs and Persians by the Turks as they became 
practitioners within the Islamic literary tradition. 
In the process of borrowing, they also inherited much 
of the contusion and ambivalence that characterised 
the periodic definition and classification of the 
three divisions of the science of baldgha fa.v.]. By 
the end of the Middle Ages, when the Turks began 
to formulate their tropologies utterances according 
to the Islamic perception of figurative language, 
they also accepted the assignation of nutdiaz to 
the ‘‘expression" (haydn ff.tJ.)) division of the 
Islamic system of rhetoric. 

Until the 19th century, the Ottoman Turks did 
not produce any literary manuals of their own, 
preferring instead to refer to the standard Arabic 
and Persian texts or to their Turkish translations 
of these. This reliance on the works of their literary 
mentors was especially marked in the case of rhetor¬ 
ics, the productions of al-P)ur^)&nI (d. 471/1078), 
Sfcams-i Kays {//. 600-27/1204-30), al-Sakkikl 

(d. 626/1226) and al-Taftazdnl (d. 791/1389) [q.w.] 
apparently amply meeting their need for reference 
works on this subject until the TanplmSi period 
(1839-76). Thereafter, the new generation of Otto¬ 
man writers and teachers, now under strong European 
influence, began to create original works dealing 
with all aspects of literature. Reference works by 
literary innovators like Abmed J>jcwdet Pallia fa.v.] 
and Ekrem Bey [q.v.], who wrote mainly for the now 
schools, and the efforts of their continuators since 
the Republic (1923), point to an understanding of 
the meaning and use of the trope that is more in keep¬ 
ing with the syntax and morphology of the Turkish 
language. This activity, however, did not entirely 
eliminate the problems of definition and classifi¬ 
cation. Nonetheless, there is general agreement on 
the division of tropes into two major classes of 
madiaz-i mursal (syneclidoche and variants) and 
isUHra (metaphor and extensions). 

(1) Mafaaz-i tnursal (Mod. Tkish. kapsatnlatrui 
addefai) in which the objects featured in tbe figu¬ 
rative expression have a relationship that is not 
described in terms of direct comparison. This type 
of trope is itself broken down to several variants of 
which the most frequently encountered are: 

a. *umutniyya-khu$u§iyya, the particular for the 
general, genus for species, etc., and vice-versa, 
"Every sail on the Marmara is flying merrily." 
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b. aunaliyya, referring: to the projected state 
of the object, "Light the fire!" 

c. ftaUyya-tnaballiyya, position and locale con¬ 
juncture, "Emerging from prayer, they v*cnt 
to the promenade area." 

d. sababiyya-musabbabiyya, cause and means re¬ 
lationship, "This shop hns earned much money." 

(2) Isti'dra (liretileme) in which the comparative 
elements of the relationship between objects arc 
stressed in various degrees. There is no uniform 
agreement as to exact relationship and classification 
of these. The generally accepted two major divisions 
are: 

a. isti l dra-i musarrajia (atik igretileme) or explicit 
metaphor, in which the comparison is achieved 
by direct reference to an object, "Our lions 
are off to the battlefield." 

b. islPdra-i makniyya [kapah i&retilemc) or im¬ 
plicit metaphor ir. which the comparison is 
achieved by reference to an attribute of an 
object without mentioning the object itself, 
"A cool stream rang lullabies." 

Each of the above divisions is subdivided even 
further on the basis of other pertinent considerations 
affecting, or affected by, the nature of the attributivo 
relationship between the referrer and the referred 
objects. 

Bibliography: W. G. Andrews, Jr., An intro¬ 
duction to Ottoman poetry, Minneapolis 1976; 
Abmed Djewdct Pasha, Daldghdl-i t vtkmdniyya, 
Istanbul 1298/1881; Edebiyat 1 * sits sanati tcrimle/i 
sOilUiii, Turk Dil Kururuu, u, 14, Istanbul 1948; 
Rejja’izadc Mahmud Ekrem, fa € lim-i edebiyydt , 
Istanbul 1299/1882; Ahmet Kabakli, TUrk tdebi- 
yati, », Istanbul 1967; M. N. Oron, Edcbiyat rr 
Unhid sOelii&U. Istanbul 1954; Tahir-Ill Mcvtevl, 
Edcbiyat lUgati, Istanbul x973. 

(J- Stewart-R oams©*) 

MADJD al-DAWLA, AbO TAub Rustam b. 
Fa tyHR al-Dawla c AlI, Kahf al-Umma, ruler of 
the northern BGyicl amlraleof Ray and Djibal 

(387*420/997-1029). 

When Fakhr al-Dawla (9.1*.) died in Shu'ban 
387/August-September 997. his young son Rustam 
succeeded him at the age of eight (thus according to 
the anonymous Mndimal al-tuwdrlkh uta ’/-Atjoj, ed. 
Bahar, Tehran 1318/1939. 398 . giving Rustam's 
birth-date as RabI* II 379/July-August 989. and Ibn 
al-Afblr, ed- Beirut, ix. 69, but according to al- 
RQihrawarl, in Eclipse of the t Abbasid caliphate, iii, 
297, and Ibn al-Athlr. ix, t 3 a, at the age of four). 
Actual power was exercised by his mother as regent, 
the redoubtable Sayyida, who was probably the 
sister of the Marzban b. Rustam, ruler of Firrlm fa.r. 
in Suppl. and also bAwardids] and author of the 
Marxubdn-ndtna (a name apparently inverted by 
«UtbI into Rustam b. Marzban in his account of 
the capture of J&ahriyarkQh by Shahriyar b. Dari 
in 388/998, Yaminl, with comm, of Manlni, ii, 192); 
and the BGyid amir of ‘Irik and Fars, BahS* al- 
Dawla [q.v. in Suppl ] was acknowledged during the 
latter’s lifetime as supreme BUyid ruler over the con¬ 
federation, with his name appearing on Madid al- 
Dawla's coins. 

The death of Fafebr al-Dawla and the accession of 
a weaker amir allowed the Ziyand lsabus b. Wustj- 
maglr [f.».] to return to his former lands in Gurg&n 
and Tabarist&n, and he could not henceforth be dis¬ 
lodged by the BGyids. In 397/1006-7 Madjd al-Dawla 
attempted to break loose from the tutelage of his 
mother, but was captured by his brother Shams al- 
Dawla 0/ Hamadh&n and the Kurdish chief Badr b. 


flasanuya (see i.iasanwayii] and imprisoned for a 
year befcrc his release and return to Ray; and in 
405/1014-5 §h«ms al-Dawla was able temporarily 
to occupy Ray. 

Sayyida died in 419/1028, leaving Madjd al-Dawla 
totally unfitted for assuming the rams of the govern¬ 
ment after over 30 years' exclusion from the sub¬ 
stance of power; the sources speak of his sensuality, 
so that his numerous wives and concubines gave him 
30 children. According to Bayhaki, Ta^rikh-i Mas ( udi, 
cd. Ghanl and l*ayyad\ 263, the powerful and 
aggressive Ghaznawid Mahmud b. Sebuktigin had 
for long refrained from attacking Ray and DjibAl 
because he regarded the regicn as effectively neutral¬ 
ised under a feminine do facto ruler. Now, with Majjd 
al-Dawla unable to contro.' the turbulent Daylaml 
soldiery in Ray and with mounting public disorder 
there, the helpless amir unwisely appealed to the 
Gh&cnawid sultan for help. With this ready-made 
pretext to hand, Mahmud sent westwards an army, 
which deposed and seized Madjd al-Dawla and 
subjected Ray to a frightful sacking, the grouud^ for 
this, according to Mahmud’s fath-ndmd sent to the 
caliph al-I>Adir, being the need to extirpate Mu e ta* 
* 111 . Ismi ‘111 and other extremist Shi*! heresies which 
had flourished in Ray under Buyid tolerance. Ray 
was now used as a base for GJjaznawid military 
operations in northwestern Persia. Madid al-Dawla 
and his son Abu Dulaf were kept in honourable 
confinement in India and then C«hazna by Sultan 
Mas'Gd b. MabmGd, according to Gardlzl, with the 
ex-amir eventually dying at Gha&na. 

Madjd al-Dawla enjoyed some reputation as a 
patron of culture and learning, probably a reflection 
of the continuing heritage at Ray from the cele¬ 
brated vizier the §&bib Ibn 'Abbid’s patronage 
of literature; he himself had had the privilege of 
having the philologist and grammarian Ahmad b. 
Faris [see ibn Paris] as his tutor. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. c Utbl-ManIni, ii, 
192 ff.; Gardlzi, Zayn al-akhbdr, cd. N&zira, 91, 
97; Rudhrawari, in Eclipse , iii, 296-300, 311; 
Mudfmal al-tawdrikh, index; Ibu al-jSjawzI, AIun¬ 
til sum, viii, 38-40; Ibn al-Adjlr, ed. Beirut, ix, 132, 
140, 203-4, 268-9, 369-72; IJamd All Ah Mustawfi, 
Guzida, ed. Browne, 390, 426-9. 2. Studies. 
M. Na$im, The life and times of Sulfdn Mahmud of 
Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 80-3, 191-2; Spulcr, Iran 
im friihislamiscker Zeit, 117-18; Bosworth, The 
Imperial policy of the early Ghaznawids, in Islamic 
Studies, Jnal. of the Central Inst, of Islamic Re¬ 
search, i/3 (Karachi 1962), 69-72 - The medieval 
history of Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
London 1977; idem, TheGhaxnavids, their empire in 
Afghanistan and Eastern Iran 994-1040, Edinburgh 
* 963 . 53 , 85, 234; Cambridge hist, of Iran, iv, 
176-7, 215 ff., 295 - 6 ; v, 28, 37. For Madjd al- 
Dawla's coins, see Miles, The numismatic history 
of Rayy. New York 1938,173-6,177-86, noting that 
this amir bore the title Shahanshah. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

MADJD al-DIk [see hibat allah ». mu&amwad], 
MADJD al-MULK, Abu *l-Fa©l As'ad b. 
Muhammad al-RummI al-BALASAnI, mustawfi 
or director of finances under the SaldiQk 
sultan Berk*yaruk (see barkyArO#] in the early 
years of his reiga and then vizier (490-z/1097-9), 
but whose death was brought about by the great 
military commanders in ShawwSl 492/September 
1099 on an accusation of Shl‘i sympathies, and even 
of Ismi'ill ones, which he was said to have displayed 
during the struggle against the rival sultan Mu bam. 
mad b. Malik-Shah [q.v.\ 
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Bibliography; Cambr. hist, of Iran, index; 
C. L. Klausner, The Seljuk vcxiraU, a study of 
civil administration jojj-jjw. Cambridge, Mas*. 
1973 . 4 *. 46*8. 9 *. 105-6; C. E. Bosworth, in 
Etuycl. Irunitu, s.v. al-Baldsdni. (Cl. Caheh) 
MABJDHOB (“the attracted one"), in Sufi 
literature the name for the representative of a 
type of piety which is chiefly of a passive nature 
(tnunfa'il: al-Rundl), in contradistinction to the more 
active ifdSl) "striding one" (s&lik), a characteristic 
which is expressed in numerous other pairs of 
opposition, like: mudidhada-muskdhada, makdsib- 
ma&dhib, makdm-kal, murid-murdd. inubibb-mahbdb, 
While the ma4i4^db, on the way 
to God, may abandon himself to be drawn by divine 
attraction (diadkba. d^n^hh, Persian kashiih), the 
sdlik depends on his own exertions (feusArs*), which 
h, however, in the same way as the attraction, a gift 
Ibgkk&ifh) of God. Usually, mixed forms occur, as 
is clear from the works of Kadjm al-DTu-i Kubra 
[<7.0 .1 and Madjm al-Dhi-i D 5 ya, for whom the 
"stridor” is the one who, while striding, is attracted 
gently, and the madrdhub the one who, while striding, 
is attracted intensely. Others, like ‘Umar al-Suhra- 
ward!, MabmQd-i Kfish&nf and ( AzU-i tfasafl, speak 
of a "strider who is attracted" {siliki madidhub) 
when the striding came earlier in time, and of an 
"attracted one who is striding" ( madidhiib-i sdlik) 
when the being attracted came earlier in time. The 
general principle is that neither the one who is 
merely striding, nor the one who is merely attracted, 
is qualified to be a $haykh and to lead others on the 
mysiical path, since the former has never arrived at 
his aim. while the second, as being only attracted, 
has never stridden along the path by himself. With 
regard to personal progress, it is true, the word of the 
Prophet holds good "One single attraction by God is 
equivalent to the activity of men and fainn", but 
only the one who has personal experience of striding, 
its labours and dangers, is able to assist others 
in advancing. 

In more recent literature in particular, mad±dhuh 
is a frequently used extenuating and oxculpating 
designation of eccentric ecstatics, love-maddened 
persons, holy fools, and despisers of the law. Occasion¬ 
ally, the term is also used as a nickname, like in 
Ibrahim-i Madidhub (7th/x3th century). 

Bibliography: ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl, c Attdrif 
al-tna'arif, ch. x, 16-20, German tr. R. Gramlirh, 
Wiesbaden 1978; Kadjm al-DIn-i RAzi-i D 5 ya, 
Milsud at- c ibdd, ed. M. AinUi-i Ri> 31 il, Tehran 
1353 . 375 * 6 ; ‘Aidz-i Nasull, Mabsad i afesd, lith. 
1353, t 43 - 4 ; MabinCd-i KA§JianI, Misbdh al-kiddyu 
ua-miftdh al’kifuya. ed. Jlialal al-DIn-i Humi*I, 
Tehran 1323. 108-10; NOral-DIn l Abd ul-Rabtn&n-i 
Dj&rnl, Aj 4 i“of al-lama'&t, 1353. 14; Tahinawl, 
Ka&thdJ islildfi.it albumin, i, 686-7; ‘Abd al- 
Samad-i HamadAnl, Bahr al'tna'&rif Tabriz 1293, 
105 , II- 5 ff.: R- Gramlich, Die schiitischcn Der - 
icischorien Persians, ii, Wiesbaden 1976, 189-94 
(where further literature is given). 

(R. Gramlich’ 

al-MA DJDH OB. surname of the Moroccan 
holy man whose complete name is Abu Zayd ‘Abd 
al-Ragman b. ‘Ayyfld al-Sanhadjl al-Faradjl al- 
Dukkall. He come originally from Tit, in the district 
of Axemmur, but lived in FAs, where one of his 
disciples was in particular Abu 'I-Maoism YQsuf 
al-Fls!, whose great-grandson, ‘Abd al-Rabmau b. 
‘Abd ai-Kadir (sec al*FA$!, in Suppl.J left behind a 
work called Ibtihddi o l-kuldb bi-khabar al-ihaybh 
Abi ^ I^Mahdsin u>a-$haykhihi al-Madidhib (extracts 


in ms. Rabat 522/6; see L6vi-Provencal, Catalogue, 
252). ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Ma^jdhtlb died in the 
Gharb in 976/1569 and was buried in Meknfcs. He is 
especially famed for his gnomic poetry which took 
the form of quatrains in dialectal Arabic [sec uauiOn] 
and which, towards the end of the 19th century, 
attracted the attention of H. de Castries ( Gnomes 
dc SUy Abler-Rahman cl-mcdjcdoub, Paris r896). 
Basing hiimdf on this publication and on citations 
in various works, ‘Abd al-Kadir Nur al-DIn has had 
lithographed in Algiers (at the beginning of the 
1950s) al-Kaul al-ma'thar min kaldm al-^uxykh e AbJ 
al-Rahmdn al-Madf^ib. which contains 127 qua¬ 
trains with a commentary in classical Arabic; they 
have been published, translated and com men ted upon 
by J. Scelles-Millie, Las quatrains de Mtjioub le 
sxrcastiqut (poete maghrdbin du XVI • stick), Paris 
1966. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, sec Rattan!, Saltnal al-an/ds, lith. 
Fas 13*6, ii, 221; Muhammad al-Mahdl al-FAsl, 
Mumti ‘ al-asma\ lith. Fas 1316, iia-20; Nl$iri, 
Istiksa*, Cairo 13x2, iii, 41; Archies maroratnes, ii, 
169-72, xvii, 376-7; W. Mar^ais, Textes arab/s dt 
Tanger, Paris 1911, 142) E. L6vi-Provea9al, 
Historiansdes Ckorfa, Paris *922,267; see also Ostle 
(ed.), Studies in mod. Ar. lit., 170. (Ch. Pellat) 
al-MAQJK^AwI, ‘Aod al-SAdir a. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad s. ‘Add al-KarIm, Algerian 
teacher and scholar, born in 1266/1848 in 
Tlemcen and died in 1331/1913 in Algiers. 

Following the example of his father who had lived 
for a long time In Morocco where he had studied 
and taught, especially at al-Karawiyyln fg.v.l, 
before returning to his native city to practise there 
the duties of Ai<fi, al-Ma<jjdiAw! travelled to this 
country at a very early age. At Tangier and later 
at Tetouan he undertook classical studies which 
he completed at FA* as a pupil of distinguished 
‘ ularnd \ including Mawlfly Muhammad aMAlawi, 
Mubamiuad b. a!-MadanT Gannftn, $aiib al-S^awl, 
Ahmad b. SQda and Dja*far b. Idris al-Kattant. 
Returning to Algeria in X869, in 1873 he was appoin¬ 
ted mudarris at the Sid! al-KattSni mosque of Con¬ 
stantine. which he left in 1877 for the official madrasa 
of the town, where he spent more than twenty years. 
His very conscientious teaching was already com¬ 
plemented by personal scholarly work. Transferring 
to A’giers in 1898, he was in addition entrusted with 
the duties of imam and khaflb at the Sfdl Ramadin 
inotque. His widespread knowledge and cultured 
jwnonality attracted to him the affection of numerous 
disc*plus, among whom it is appropriate to mention 
in particular Ham dan al-Wanlsi. who was to become 
the patron of ‘Abd al-Hamid Ibn Badls. al-Mawlftd 
b. al-MawhOb. a teacher at the madrasa and M&liki 
mufti of Constantine, ‘Abd al-Karim Bash Tarzl, 
Hanafi mufti of the same town, Hamrau b. al- 
DarrAiii*. Hanafl *441 of Algiers, and Muhammad 
Sa‘ld Ibn Zakrl, a teacher at the madrasa and 
MAlikl mufti of Algiers. 

A teacher by nature and by profession, al-Madjdja- 
wl revealed his views on educational issues in three 
monographs (see below). On the other hand, his 
tastes a* well as the specialised responsibilities of 
the two chairs that he occupied in Constantine 
and Algiers led him to take an interest in the tradi¬ 
tional disciplines of law and of religion. Deeply 
committed to orthodoxy, he allied himself with 
scholars who, in the name of the Kur’an and of 
the Sunna, denounced superstitious practices, 
impious innovations [bida ‘) and the popular demon- 
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strations encouraged by the leaders of the $ttfl 
brotherhoods. He also tackled with equal confidence 
such varied subjects as morphology, syntax, rhetoric, 
astronomy, cosmography, mathematics and eco¬ 
nomics. Through his writings, al-Madjdjawl aims 
to present the image of an *iHm of encyclopaedic 
learning. To this end, he Introduces Into his texts 
numerous and lengthy quotations not only from the 
Kur’ 3 n and from haditk, but also from the works 
of jurists, philosophers, historians, poets and even of 
obscure writers. Faithful in this respect to scholastic 
method, he demands from the ancient scholars 
more than simple references or entertaining curiosi¬ 
ties. His borrowings have a relevance that goes 
beyond words and forms; he is indebted to the 
Arabo-Islamic tradition which provides him with the 
models for life and thought, and he takes it upon 
himself to convey this tradition in its entirety to his 
contemporaries. 

The corpus of al-Ma did fo wl's work comprises 
eighteen titles, of whbh the list is as follows: i. 
Irzhad al-mida‘allimin, Cairo n.d.; 2. JVaji fiat al- 
muridin, Tunis n.d.; 3. Sfiarfi Shawdhid Ibn Hishdm, 
Constantine n.d.; 4. Shark manpimat Ibn Ckdxi 
/i'I-taw fit/, Const inline n.d.; 3. Sfiarfi al-Madjdjdud 
‘aid mati$unuU Muhammad al-Madjr&d (sic) al- 
Slaui, Constantine 1878; 6. $harfi al-Ldmiyya al - 
mudjradiyya fi 'l-djummal, ‘Ann&ba 1894; 7. Sharfi 
fia$ida/ Mufiammad al-Manuli aJ-Tunisi, Algiers 
n.d.; 8. Nuthai al-farj ft 'l-mafdni ica V-$«r/, Algiers 
n.d.; 9. K\t&b al-ifdda li-rnan yaflub al-is/ifdda, 
Algiers 1901; 10. al-Farida al-saniyya fi , l-a t nuU 
al-dilbiyya, Algiers 1903; 11. al-Mirsdd fi wasu'il 
al-ikiisdd, in collaboration with ‘Umar BrihmSt, 
Algiers 1904; 12. al-Ifitifdd al-siydsi, Algiers n.d.; 
13 - Shdth al-djumal al-nahtriyya, Algiers n.d.; 14. 
al'Durat al-nafiwiyya ‘aid ’l-mangUmat al-jjyibta- 
wiyya, Algiers i<>( ?); 15. Rtsdla fi tnasd'tl al-hasb 
u>a ’l-tfihtiydr, Algiers n.d.; 16. Tufifat al-abhyar ft 
'l-djabr ua 'l-ikhiiydr, Algiers n.d.; 17. aI-Katpd‘id 
alhaldmiyya, Algiers 1910; 18. al-Luma* ‘aid nafm 
albida Algiers 1912. 
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(R. Bencheneb) 

MADJID b. SA'lD, Sultan of Zanzibar, 
1850-70, was bom co. 1835, the sixth of his father's 
twenty-seven known sons, and of an Ethiopian 
mother. He married a kinswoman, Asha, and had 
one child only, Khainfura. 

When his father, Sayyid Sa'Id, left Zanzibar for 
Masfcaf for the last time on 16 April 1854, he had 
appointed his second son, Kh 31 id, as governor and 
successor in the event of his death. K^aiid died in 


November 1854, and shortly afterwards orders came 
from Masqat appointing MAgjld In his stead, thereby 
passing over three older brothers, Thuwayni (later 
SuM 3 n of 'UmSn), Muhammad (Governor of Sumayl), 
and TurkI (also later Sul|in of ‘Umlm). At this time 
MA 4 i»d w as about twenty-one years old, and from 
childhood had suffered from a mild form of epilepsy, 
which at times handicapped him as sultan. Shortly 
after his appointment as governor, he was approached 
to denounce his father’s treaties and edicts against 
the slave trade, but firmly declined. His sister Salma 
says that during his regency he "contrived to gain 
the goodwill of ail by his kind and gentle manners" 
At the beginning of his reign, the real power behind 
the throne was the British consul, Atkins Hamerton, 
and his death in July 1857 was a severe blow to 
Madjid. Fearing assassination, he took refuge on one 
of his warships, returning to the palace only after the 
arrival of Hamerton*s successor, Rigby, on 28 July 
1858. Very shortly after, Sard’s third son, Ejuwaynl, 
who had been designated sulfdn in ‘Uman by his 
father, attempted to gain control of his father's 
African dominions by sending an armed expedilhtv 
1 1 was turned back at sea by a British man-of-war. 
Next, a plot was uncovered to dethrone Magjid and 
to replace him by his brother, Barghash. In October 
1859 MAdjid ordered him to leave Zanzibar for Mas- 
ka*; but, after being placed under house arrest, 
he managed to escape to a country palace known 
as Marseilles, where armed slaves and Arabs of the 
al-Harrh! tribe rallied to his support. MSdjid then 
invoked the assistance of the British Navy. The 
palace was bombarded, and Bargha^b fled back to 
Zanzibar, whence he was deponed to Bombay. 

In Masqat. ThmvavnI still insisted that his father's 
eastern African ;x>ssessions were part of his heritage. 
He was able with justice to claim that for many years 
the government of ‘Utnan had been sustained by 
revenues collected from Zanzibar. .Madjid therefore 
agreed to an annual payment to Thuwayni of 40,000 
Maria Theresa thalers ex gratia, but Thuwayni 
construed this as tribute. After ThuwavnI's 
abortive expedition of 1858, MSdjid discontinued 
payment, denying any question of tribute. 
Eventually the dispute was submitted to the arbi¬ 
tration of Lord Canning, Viceroy of India. His 
award stated that MAdiid should be recognised 
as lawful successor to his father’s African pos¬ 
sessions; and that the ruler of Zanzibar should 
pay to the ruler of 'Uman an annual subsidy of 
40,000 Maria Theresa thalers. He further stipulated 
that this payment should not in any way be con¬ 
strued to imply the dependence of Zanzibar upon 
*UmAn. The settlement and the independence of the 
two sovereigns was recognised by an Anglo-French 
Declaration on ij March 1862. Madjid paid the an¬ 
nual subsidy until 1866, when Thuwayni was murder¬ 
ed by his son Salim, declining thereafter to pay the 
subsidy to a parroide. For two years MSdjid re¬ 
mitted the annual payment to Bombay under 
protest, but this he refused to do after Silim’s 
deposition by his kinsman 'Azzan in 1868. 

Weak and procrastinating, Mfldjid was greatly 
under the influence of a certain Sulayman b. 'All, 
one of his ministers whom MS&id's sister Salma 
describes as a dandy and a libertine. Rigby and his 
successors had groat difficulty in persuading Madjid 
to control the so-called “northern” Arabs, Arabs 
from the small principalities of the Gulf, who were 
determined to evade the treaties against the slave 
trade. A trade treaty was signed with the Hause 
towns ir 1859, and German trade was soon second 
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only to that with British India. It was through this 
connection that Madrid's sister Salma succeeded 
in making contact with one of the employees of tho 
German consulate, Heinrich Rude, whom she sub¬ 
sequently married. In 1861 BUdJid led an expedition 
to reassert his authority in Pate, which had rebelled; 
but he failed in 1866 when there was a similar, but 
more determined, rebellion in Witu. 

MAdjid’s decision that led to the foundation of Dar 
es Salaam, the present capital of Tanzania on the 
mainland, taken in 1862, has been obscured by differ¬ 
ing claims. The French claim that the idea was 
initiated by the French consul is surely exaggerated. 
The British claim, originated by (Sir John) Kirk, is 
that Marljid thought of it as “a place to retire to 
when consuls trouble him or when he is kicked out 
of the island”. These seem to leave out of account 
the facts that Arab, Indian and Swahili traders 
were increasing in number of the mainland, and that 
the harbour of Dar es Salaam in its landlocked bay 
was far more convenient than the open roadsteads 
then in use at Bagamoyo and Mboamaji. Building 
seems to have begun only in 1865-ft, and included 
a palace for the sulfdn, parts of which still stand. Here, 
in September 1867, Midjid gave a "dinner in the 
European manner" for the American, British, 
French and German consuls, apparently by way of 
a formal inauguration. 

There arc several descriptions of M&djid, notably 
by Richard Burton and Fr. Homer. He had a light 
complexion and pleasing manners, and generally re¬ 
sembled his distinguished father. He sat to hear 
causes and complaints three times a day, in a long, 
bare reception hall paved with black and white 
marble from Marseilles, and with some dingy chan¬ 
deliers and "three rows of common wooded-bottomed 
chairs". There were French clocks and bureaux, 
cheap prints, gaudy china and shabby artificial 
flowers. The sn/fdti, nevertheless, took great interest, 
as his father had so broadmindedly done, in both 
explorers and missionaries. A learned ornament of 
the court who attracted even Burton’s respect for 
his learning was the ShiCT kadi, §haykh Mubyf al- 
Dln b. Shayjd] b. ‘Abd Altth al-Kabtanl. 

M&gjid died in 1870, and was succeeded by his 
brother Barghash [{.».]. 

Dtbliography: Abdafla Saleh Abdalla al-Farsy 
[in Swahili), Tareks ya Imam Shaft, Education 
Dept., Zanzibar 1944 (lives of Zanzibari shaykhs of 
the Sh&fi*! rite); N. R. Bennett, Arab princes of 
Zanzibar, New York 1977; R. F. Burton, Zanzibar, 
city, island and coast, Ixmdou 1872; R. Coupland, 
The exploitation of East Africa, 1856-1890, London 
1939; Mgr. Gaume, Voyage a la cotc orientals 
d'Afrique pendant TannSe 1866 par Ic R. P. Horner, 
Paris 1872; J. M. Gray, Dar es Salaam under the 
Svltans of Zanzibar , in Tanganyika ( Tanzania ) 
Holes and Records, xxxiii (1952); idem, Zanzibar 
and the coastal belt, in R. Oliver and G. Mathew, 
History of Last Africa , i, Oxford 1963; J. B. Kelly, 
Britain and the Persian Gulf, 1795-1880, London 
1968: Mrs. C. E. B. Russell, General Rigby, Zanzibar 
and the slate trade, London 1935; Salma bint Sa c Id 
(later Emily Sa‘id-Ruete) [published anonymously) 
Memoirs of an Arabian princess, English tr. from 
German original, London 1888; J. E. G. Sutton, 
Dar es Salaam: a sketch of a hundred years, in 
THR, Ixxi (1970). 

(G. S. P. Freeman-Gkenville) 
al-MALUISTI [set batlamiyOs]. 

MAELILIS (a.), a noun of place from the verb 
djaltua "to sit down" and, by extension, "to sit", 


"to hold a session"; starting from the original mean¬ 
ing of "a place where one sits down, where one 
stays", thence "a seat" (J. Sadan, Le mobilier au 
Proche-Orunl midihial, Leiden 1976, index), the 
semantic field of madilis is of very wide extent (see 
the dictionaries of Lane, Dozy, Blach&re, etc.). 
Among the principal derivative meanings arc “a 
meeting place", “meeting, assembly” (cf. Kur’&n, 
LXVIll, iz/n), "a reception hall lot a caliph, h^h 
dignitary or other personage)" and “a session which 
is held there", “a hall in which a professor’s courses 
arc given or a judge’s sentences delivered" (hence 
"praetorium, tribunal"), or further where the debates 
of au assembly take place (hence "council"). 

1. In social and cultural life 

2. In IsniATlI usage 

3. In Indian SljI'l usage 

4. In the sense of representative institutions 

A. In the Middle East and North Africa 

11. In Afghanistan 

C. In the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent 

1. In Social and Cultural Live 

From the pre-Islamic period, madilis designated 
an "assembly or council of the tribe’s notables" 
[see dadw, III, cj aid this institution is still alive 
(see e.g. J. Cholhod, Le droit dans la socidtd bidouine, 
Paris 1971, 55), sometimes under another name (see 
djama'a; below, 4. B. In Afghanistan; djirga in 
Suppl.]. In various states of the Middle Ages, an 
elaborate governmental structure contained a 
series of madjdlis, councils given precise powers 
(see notably al-Kalkashaudl, $ubb, index, 421-3). 
This usage plainly justifies the adoption of this 
term to designate iri the contemporary age any coun¬ 
cil (madilis al-baladiyya "municipal council", m. al- 
uruzard 1 "council of ministers”, etc.), an elected 
assembly (tn. ta’sisi "constituent assembly"), a 
chamber of deputies (m. al-nuwudb), a senate (tn al- 
shuyukk or al-a'ydtt), etc. The historical account of 
the legislative assemblies and parliaments in the 
Muslim countries will be the subject of section 4 
below, and the present notice will be limited to 
a brief survey of the which played a role 

in the social, religious and intellectual life of the 
Muslims of the Middle Ages. 

Tho first to be considered is that of the sovereign 
who dedicated part of his activity to "public or 
private meetings ( tnajlvs , pi. majalis), where political 
and judicial decisions were adopted, plaintiffs, 
panegyrists and other visitors gathered, and ques¬ 
tions of literature or law were debated—for this 
was also regarded as a normal function of the head 
of state” (R. Brunschvig, Ifafsides, ii, 37). These 
sessions followed a ceremonial which varied according 
to the dynasties and the character of the monarebs. 

The etiquette of the court under the Umayyads is 
not well-known, and it is not known exactly what 
respective place was occupied by the representatives 
of the different social ciasses regularly admitted 
to the caliph's inadjhs. For the ‘AbbAsid period, we 
possess a manual falsely attributed to al-Djflhi?, 
the Kitdb al-Ti (ed. Ajimad ZakI Pa^a, Cairo *914; 
French tr. Ch. Pellnt, Le I.ivte de la eonronne, Paris 
1954; cf. I 7 . Gabrieli, Etichetia di corie e costumi 
Sasamdi net KitAb afcl&q al-muluk di al-Gdftif, 
iu RSO, xiii/3 [1932), 197 * 247 ). which sets forth, 
mainly for the people and part of the aristocracy 
unfamiliar with the customs, the rules of royal proto¬ 
col of the SSsSnid court which it was proper to 
adopt, and supplies us with information derived 
from Islamic history only on the entertainment 
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sessions. For the Fa(imids (see M. Canard, Le cere¬ 
monial fatimite el le ctrimonial byeanlin, in By- 
xantion, xxi (1951], 355 - 4 * 0 ), the information is 
more detailed. The caliph habituaL'y held a public 
audience on Mondays and Thursdays each week and 
sat on a golden throne separated from these attending 
by a grill (shubbak) and a curtain ($*fr) which was 
raised after he was seated. Among the title-bearers 
with public and private functions who had their 
places, according to their rank, in the reception 
hall, there must be noted ihc presence of a $1IJM6 
al-rnadjlii, a high-ranking eunuch entrusted with 
organising the session and advising the dignitaries 
as soon as the caliph bad taken his place on his 
throne (al-Kalfeashandl, Subb, iii. 480*8; cf. B. Lewis, 
Islam from the Prophet Muhammad to the cap - 
lure of Constantinople, N'ew York, etc. 1974, i, 
201-8). We also possess some information on the 
status of the people admitted into the audience 
chamber: for Muslim Spain, e.g., it consisted of 
elements constituting the (see ai.-khA^a w* 

for Tunisia in the time of the Haf$ids, 
see R. Brunschvig, op. laud., ii, 38-9. 

In these public audiences, plaintiffs and peti¬ 
tioners were present, but poets and scholars who 
were admitted to the ruler's presence also parti¬ 
cipated, and for those who solicited the same honour 
it was an occasion to be introduced to this privileged 
circle by the mediation of someone already established 
at court, to recite a panegyric and receive an imme¬ 
diate reward. 

The crowning of this process was well on the way 
when the ambitious man was retained at the royal 
table after the public audience or at another time 
of the day. The majority of caliphs actually were 
accustomed to surrounding themselves with a group 
of nurlamd* (pi. of nadim), companions who had in 
theory to respect quite strict rules, of which one 
can gain an idea from the Kitdb al-Td{ji (11-20, 
tr. 39-48) and to possess a certain number of qua¬ 
lities and kinds of knowledge that al-Mas‘Cdi de¬ 
tailed in bis Akhbar al-xamdn (see MurQdi, viii, 

103-4 - §§ 3329-30). 

A long account will not be given here of the enter¬ 
tainment evenings which many of the Muslim rulers 
organised regularly and in the course of which they 
gave themselves up to “pleasure" or farob provoked 
by the music, singing and drinking. The Kitdb al- 
T& 4 i (31*9# tr. 59*66) enumerates those who, sur¬ 
rounded by women slaves and eunuchs, hid themsel¬ 
ves behind a screen and those who showed themselves 
shamelessly to their familiars and to the musicians 
and singers; ainocg the latter, al-Rashld is said to 
have been the first to follow the example of the 
S&sdnids and establish divisions. This work makes no 
allusion to the presence of poets and story-tellers fn 
these sessions, which were evidently distinguished 
from the meals of which al-Mas'udl speaks and during 
which a certain dignity surely reigned As R. Blach*re 
says with reference to Sayf al-Da\vla ( Molanabbi, 
130), during intimate meetings known as madidlis 
aJ-uns, “the cups were passed round, the social 
barriers fell, giving way to a semi-intimacy where 
protector and proWg6s treated one another with 
simplicity, at times even with familiarity", with¬ 
out too much casualness, it seems. AJ-Mas^tkfl 
{Murufo, viii, 102 * $ 3229) supplies some details on 
the conversations held in the ma 4 jlis of al-Mu c tamid 
and mentions that their proceedings were recorded in 
writing; poetry occupied an important place there, 
as al-§ull confirms, who, describing a meeting of 
this kind around al-RJWjl (see Akhbdr ar-R&di billdh 


wa'l-Muttaql billdi, French tr. M. Canard, Algiers 
1946, i, 60 ff.), indicates the place of each of the 
guests designated by name, cites the subjects 
approached and reproduces the verses recited on 
this occasion. 

This is not the place to dwell on the r&le of poetry 
considered as an instrument of government and 
propaganda by some monarchs, always inclised to 
make use of the eulogies which were presented to 
them by versifiers of talent. Often skilled in stirring 
up rivalries, the caliph would put into competi¬ 
tion poets, story-tellers, grammarians or fukuhd \ 
to rejoice in the victory of some and sneer at the 
discomforture of others. The ruler’s madilis also 
became a circle which J. F.. Bencheikh (Les voies 
d'une creation. Essai sur la poisie arabe d Bagdad 
dans la pnmxtre moitid du III<fIX* siecle, thesis 
Fans 1971, r 3 o; idem, Poftiquc arabe, Paris 1975, 
22 It .; idem, Le clnatle pottxque du Calife al-Mula- 
uwMMtl .... in BEt.O, xx\x [1977], 33 - 5 *) describes 
as "a court of legitimation", adding that "the 
creator confronts there a well-informed prince, 
formidable men of learning, uncharitable colleagues; 
in short, criticism is made immediately and pronoun¬ 
ced without appeal. On the other hand, it plays a 
basic role in the diffusion of masterpieces: the scholars 
comment on them, the musicians are inspired by 
them, the listeners spread their renown". These 
general considerations inspired by the study of a 
limited period of the history of poetry in Baghdad 
are perfectly applicable to the majority of courts 
of Muslim sovereigns who were friends of letters 
arid the arts to any extent and concerned about their 
reputation as patrons. 

In addition, before even the dismemberment of 
the ‘AbbSsid empire was accomplished, parallel to 
the caliph's madilis, there were some literary groups 
directed by provincial governors and high dignitaries 
who had it at heart to gather around them, to ensure 
their prestige, poets and scholars frequently attracted 
by ethnic or politico-religious affinities, but also 
for basely material reasons, for the isolated man of 
letters or scholar could only live sparsely, if he were 
without fortune; in any case, if he were not par¬ 
ticularly ambitious, he had to appeal to a patron, 
who, in default of the caliph, he could find in the 
provinces, then at the court of the dynasts who 
flourished from one end to the other of the Muslim 
world. 

This necessity was undoubtedly prejudicial not 
only to the quality of the work at least of the poets, 
but also to their dignity, for they could not help but 
compromise themselves, to obey the tastes of the 
patrons and their entourage, and to adopt at times 
a politico-religious attitude contrary to their own 
convictions. In any case, the study of patronage 
in the history of Arabo-Islamic civilisation (which 
remains to be undertaken, for it has only been so 
far sketched out, e.g. by R. Blach£re, HLA , Iii, 
544 * 5 1) would be really instructive; based on the 
literary groups and salons in evidence from the 
Middle Ages to our own days, it would provide a 
global idea of the influence that the latter exercised 
on the evolution of literature. 

In a society where, as R. Blachfcrc ( Motanabbl, 
130) writes "the life of the salon occupied an im¬ 
portant place, no-one could aspire to public admi¬ 
ration. if he were not also a man of the world, an 
agreable conversationalist with a lively mind and 
prompt at repartee, skilled in creating situations 
which he could turn to his advantage". These re¬ 
marks, valid for the madjiilis of kings and princes, hold 
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good lor those who, at an inferior social level, 
stayed simply in the home of well-to-do poets and 
writers and even in the shops of merchants who prac¬ 
tised in their own way a form of patronage. So 
some madialis were and still are constituted which 
are real literary salons, where good speech is hon¬ 
oured and extemporisation reigns. 

When the person who "held session* was a profes¬ 
sor, his madjlts, which could possibly be transformed 
into a coterie, was the place (mosque, madrasa, per¬ 
sonal home, etc.) where he dispensed his teaching; 
the same term designated the whole body of his 
audience, the session during which he dictated his 
course and. finally, the course itself; bis lessons, once 
recorded by his pupils, were '‘published** most 
often under the beading amdli "dictations" (see 
tadrIs], but also at times madialis (see Sezgin, G- 4 .S, 
ii, 83-5); one of the most famous works of this 
category is the Kitdb al-Madjalts or al-Amdli of 
Tba'lab [f.v.]. (Ed.) 

2. In Isma^li Usage. 

Here, madilts referred to a formal session of reli¬ 
gious instruction, the place of it, and also to the 
lecture or sermon read in it by a ddH [g.v.] to the 
faithful. These lectures were known more properly 
as wisdom sessions ( madialis al-frikma) . In the 
Fitfmid age, their preparation and delivery twice 
weekly was the official duty of the ddH 'l-du'dt. 
Outside the capital Cairo, they were read by his 
deputies (nuunvSb). The sessions were the occasion 
for the payment of a religious duty known as "the 
[fee for] confidential discourse ( nadiu'd )”. According 
to al-MusabbiljI (d. 420/1029), the ddH 'l-du'&t 
prepared the lectures, submitted them to the caliph 
for approval, and then read them separately to 
various groups of different sex, social and religious 
rank. Describing later FAtimid practice, Ibn al- 
Tuwayr states that they were drafted by the chief 
assistants {nukaba') of the da e i 'l-dtSdt employed in 
the Dar al-Hikma and read by him, if possible, to 
the caliph who would affix his mark of ratification 
( e aldnta) to the text. Collections of such lectures are 
extant, like the Ta'wil da e d'im al-Isldrn of Ka<D al- 
N^tnan, the Madialis Mustunsiriyya, of ‘Abd al- 
Hakim b. Wahb al-M 51 IdjI (wrongly ascribed to 
Badr al-Djam 4 II), and the Madialis Mu'ayyadiyya, 
containing 800 lectures of al-Mu’ayyad fi 'l-Dln 
al-Shlrazl (d. 470/1077; see on this work. Brockel- 
mann, S 1 , 326). On the other hand, the Kitdb al- 
Madialis 1 va l-musdyardt of the Kadi al-Nu'mSn 
(d. 363/974) is a kind of account of sessions held with 
the caliph al-MuSzz (cd. H. al-Fakl, I. t&abbOb 
and M. al-Ya c lawI, Tunis 1978). In the post-F&timid 
age, the TayyibI ddH muflak assumed the teaching 
function of the FStimid ddH 'l-du^di, and collections 
of madialis of some of them have also been preserved. 

Bibliography; Makrlzf, al-hUiitat, BuISk 1270/ 
1654. i. 390-1; Muhammad Kamil Husayn, Fl 
adab Mi$r al-Fdtimiyya, Cairo 1950. 23-41; 
S. M. Stern, Cairo as the centre of the Ismd'ili 
movement, tu Colloque international sur I’histoire 
du Caire, Cairo 1974. (W. Madelomg) 

3. In Indian Sul‘1 usage. 

This term is especially used in the Indian sub¬ 
continent for the Shi 4 ! mourning assemblies held 
during Mubarraxn to commemorate the tragedy of 
Karbala*. These assemblies are organised in private 
homes or, more properly, in the imdm-bards 
where miniature replicas of al-Husavn's tomb at 
Karbala*, made out of paper or other material, are 


kept throughout the year. The madilts, though dating 
back to earlier times, acquired real prominence in 
the I2th/i8th century with the impetus given to it by 
the Nattrrdbs of Awadh or Oudh (1722-1856). Under 
these rulers, Lakfcnaw [qx.] or Lucknow, which was 
the seat of administration, became the undisputed 
centre of Shi*i culture in India and a place where the 
madilts found its full development. Since then, the 
madilts has retained much of its traditional character. 
The central theme of the ceremony is the recital, 
in prose or verse, of the events connected with the 
martyrdom of al-Husayn, followed by lamentations 
and the beating of the breast, in which the whole 
assembly takes part. The service ends with the 
distribution of sherbet, sweets or food to all those 
present in the madilts. An important outcome of the 
institution was the emergence of individuals per¬ 
forming distinct functions in the madilts proceedings. 
As related by c Abd al-Halim Sharar, these included 
the badit±-hh"dns (hadith reciters), recounting the 
virtues of the Prophet’s family; the «rdfe» t a-*A*n»is 
(narrators of anecdotes), describing the misfortunes 
of those martyred at Karbala*; the muirtkiya-Mi*dWi 
(reciters of elegies), whose poetic narration of the 
events was accompanied by gesticulations and 
facial expressions; and the :d*-kJi w d»$ (singers of 
dirges), who were accomplished musicians. Among 
these various activities, the singing of dirges, in 
particular, enjoyed much popular appeal, dospitc its 
disapproval by the religious leaders. In its literary 
role, the madilts contributed to the development of 
the murlhiya in Urdu, as illustrated by Anls (1802-74) 
and Dabir (1803-75), the recognised masters of that 
genre [sec marthiya, 4. In Urdu]. 

Bibliography: Mecr Hassan Ali (Mrs.), Obser¬ 
vations on the Mussulmauns of India , repr. Karachi 
1974; c Abd al-Hallm §harar, Ma$hrikl tamaddun 
A a dkhirl namiina : gndha§hta iMkhna'u, repr. 
Karachi 1963, Engl. tr. E. S. Harcourt and Fakhir 
Hussain, Lucknow : the last phase of an Oriental 
culture, London 1975; J. N. Hollister, The Shi c a 
of India, London 1953; Aziz Ahmad, An intellectual 
history of Islam in India, Edinburgh 1969. 

(MvaiBUR Rahman) 

4 . IN THE SEN3E OF REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS 

A. In the Middle East and North Africa 
The terms MadiUs (Arabic), and Me&lis (Otto¬ 
man Turkish), Meclis (Modern Turkish) and Mailles 
(Persian), meaning "Parliament’’, appear in various 
word-combinations as indicated below. In Arabic, 
the synonym Bartamdn (borrowed from the French) 
has also been in frequent use. «s has PdrldmentO in 
Ottoman Turkish (irom the Italian), Farldmento 
in modem Turkish (mostly used for parliaments 
outside Turkey) or Pdrlemdn in modem Persian 
(from French). MadiUs (usually in Madjlis al - 
nuuvdb. or Madilts shard al-nuirwdb) assumed this 
connotation in the 19th century, as the concept of 
parliamentarism became widespread, thanks to the 
impact of Western influence on the Middle East, 
without, at least initially, implying parliamentary 
government. While it is not certain when the term 
was first used in this sense, its first official use appears 
to have been in 1866, with the promulgation of 
Khedive Ismael's Hudud wa-nifdm-ndmat madilts 
skurd al-nutruub al-misnyya of Radjab 1283 (see 
below, under (xvi) Egypt). 

The following article attempts to outline and 
evaluate the advent and fate oi parliamentarism in 
the Ottoman Empire, Republican Turkey, Iran, Arab 
states and Middle Eastern countries with Muslim 
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minorities, such as Israel and Cyprus. In certain coun¬ 
tries, parliamentary bodies were convened in response 
to growing demands for political participation by 
individuals or groups Impressed by Western patterns 
of democratic government, who hoped to use such 
bodies as national instruments lor obtaining (or 
preserving) independence, overall progress and 
especially for curbing absolutism. The above were 
established by local rulers, usually in response to 
popular demands. Sometimes, they were established 
by the local ruler on his own initiative, originally 
in an advisory capacity only; in this latter case, these 
bodies eventually showed greater political awareness 
and demanded more than anticipated. During the 
colonial period, especially In Arab areas under British 
and French control after the First World War, 
parliamentary institutions were set up by the foreign 
Power. Elsewhere, as in I ran and Turkey, they were 
established by independent regimes, generally during 
the first half ol the 20th century. On the whole, the 
latter proved to be more durable than the former. 
However, when adapted to the social, economic and 
political realities of the country, all such parliaments 
did continue to function, even those which were 
colonial creations, as in Lebanon or the Maghrib. 

Parliaments in the Middle East and North Africa, 
whether dating from the colonial or independent era, 
in general were modelled on Western patterns and 
functioned with varying degrees of effectiveness, es¬ 
pecially during the first half of the 20th century. Most 
parliaments in Arab states were considered mainly 
consultative bodies by the government. In recent 
years, under the new, revolutionary, highly central¬ 
ised regimes they have lost much of their effectiveness 
(after having been challenged by Islamists and right- 
and left-wing groups). In many cases, party compe¬ 
tition has all but disappeared and the role of parlia¬ 
ment (if at all extant) in the initiation of legislation 
and public policy-making has diminished, as have 
its representational attributes. In reality, parlia¬ 
ments in Iran and most Arab states—eagerly hailed 
by nationalist movements both as symbols of 
emancipation and desirable vehicles for political 
expression—had failed, largely because of their 
inability to resolve or even regulate the sharp con¬ 
flicts rooted in socio-economic, ethnic and political 
differences. Such parliaments bad indeed identified 
with the status quo forces. On the other hard, that 
of Turkey, with a longer parliamentary tradition, 
has maintained its importance to date (1978)- 
In summary, parliamentary institutions in each 
of the countries discussed below have reflected the 
local political culture of the time. Their impact on 
national affairs, however, has been merely marginal 

in most cases, as parliaments in the Middle East and 
North Africa (Turkey and Israel excepted) have rarely 
provided political leadership, except through legis¬ 
lation. Their probable main function has been to le¬ 
gitimise the new states, moderate internal conflict 
by allowing argument and integrate diverse elements. 
Most Middle Eastern parliaments have succeeded only 
partially in carrying out these functions, especially 
the last one. 
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(i) The Ottoman empire 

The first Ottoman parliament was inaugurated 
in 1877, although local parliamentary institutions 
had occasionally convened prior to that time in cer¬ 
tain parts of the Empire, such as Egypt (see below). 
Earlier, in 184.3, a General Assembly, or Medflis-i 
*urnHmi, was convened in Istanbul by c Abd al-Medjid, 
seating one Muslim and one Christian from each prov¬ 
ince. It met for two months, concerning itself with 
Improvement of local matters. However, it could 
hardly be considered as more than a mere forerunner 
of a genuine parliament. Ottoman reformists ("The 
Young Ottomans”), had indeed discussed the prin¬ 
ciple of representation, especially since the mid¬ 
nineteenth century; many thought of it as a cure lor 
the Empire's ills. 

The First Ottoman Parliament. Convocation of a 
parliament was one of the stipulations of the 1876 
Constitution, granted by f Abd al-Jfamid II [q.v .] at 


the instance of Midhat Pasha [9.V.] and his supporters. 
The Sultan convened a parliament for two principal 
reasons: firstly, Ottoman reformists and liberals were 
firmly convinced that a Western-style parliament, 
anchored in a written constitution, was essential 
for airtailing absolutism and propelling the Empire 
on the road to its salvation; secondly, representa¬ 
tives of the European Powers, then meeting in the 
Ccnstantinople Conference, would thus be impressed 
with the Ottoman Government's earnest desire to 
rule more democratically and guarantee individual 
freedoms more effectively. 

The 1876 Constitution stipulated that parliament, 
or Mcdflis-i e umumi, would comprise an elected 
Chamber of Delegates, Mcdflis-i mcb'Mhdn and an ap¬ 
pointed Senate, literally a Chamber of Notables, 
Mcdflis-i a c ydn. The former Chamber, although in¬ 
tended to play the major role, was nevertheless 
limited chiefly to debating, since initiation of legisla¬ 
tion was to be a prerogative of the Ministers who 
were not responsible to the Mdfflis ; also, a Member 
of the Chamber of Delegates could initiate a bill 
only via the Grand Vizier's office, which then for¬ 
warded it for the Sultan’s approval, while the Sultan 
retained the right of veto. Voting on the budget 
was the sole meaningful task of the Chamber of 
Delegates, and even this could be circumvented. 
Consequently, the Chamber's real importance was 
not in its powers, but rather, in its very establishment 
as a debating forum rendering it a possible restraint 
on despotism. 

According to an irude dated 28 October 1876 
(the draft of the electoral law was promulgated only 
in 1908), elections tor the Chamber of Delegates com¬ 
menced ill December 1876 and continued throughout 
the Empire for several weeks—with the noteworthy 
exceptiou 0/ Egypt. Tunisia, Montenegro and Serbia 
(these had special international status and were con¬ 
sequently excused) and of Mount Lebanon (where the 
Maronites and Druzes refused to vote, lest it affect 
their special status). In theory, every 50,000 male 
Ottoman subjects were to elect one delegate. In prac¬ 
tice. members of various administrative councils 
wrote in the delegates of their choice on the hallots, 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike (although the latter 
were subject to a quota). All ballots were checked 
at the provincial governor's office by a public com¬ 
mittee headed bv the governor himself; they were 
then counted and despatched to Istanbul for verifi¬ 
cation. Elections in the capital itself followed a 
slightly different procedure. 

The irdde stipulated that the Chamber of Delegates 
comprise 130 Members. However, only 119 were 
elected and attended the first session; in the second, 
which commenced in December 1877—after new 
elections had been held—there were 113 delegates, 
including 55 who had attended the first session as 
well. All sessions convened in Istanbul, where the 
Chamber—along with an appointed Senate of 31 
(4 others were appointed subsequently)—met from 
19 March 1877 until T3 February 1878, when the 
Sultan dissolved parliament. It appears that c Abd 
al-Hanud II considered reconvening it, but then 
changed his mind; Parliament was not to convene 
again until 1908. 

Senate meetings were closed to the public and 
little is known of them (other than that it debated 
several bills passed by the Chamber); sessions of 
the Chamber of Delegates were open, however. These 
dealt with foreign demands on Ottoman territory and 
subsequently with the Turco-Russiau War—all with 
patriotic spirit They discussed bills presented by 
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Ministers, passing a number of them with certain 
changes. Most significant were the Provincial Admin¬ 
istration Law, the Municipalities Law and the Elec¬ 
toral Law for the Chamber. They debated finances 
(e g. they sharply criticised the Baghdad Railway 
concession) and made some pertinent observations 
thereupon to the Ministers. Their most noteworthy 
contribution, however, was most likely the constant 
stream of criticism of the Government's handling 
of the war, bureaucratic mismanagement and ad¬ 
ministrative corruption. These manifestations of 
an independent stand received coverage in the local 
press, which commented approvingly on their lively 
character. 

Many Members of the Chamber of Delegates were 
former government officials, including several mem¬ 
bers of the administrative councils supervising the 
elections. Socially, most seem to have been of the 
middle and upper middle classes, hence their interest 
in administrative reform and their conservative 
approach to most socio-economic issues. On the 
religious and ethnic levels, they were much more 
of a mixed gathering. In the first session, there were 
71 Muslims, 44 Christians and 4 Jews; in the second 
64 Muslims, *3 Christians and 6 Jews. They belonged 
to various ethnic groups throughout the Empire: 
a contemporary observer counted ten: Turks, 
Arabs, Kurds, Greeks. Armenians. Bulgars, Alba¬ 
nians, Bosnians, Vlachs and Jews. There was an 
even greater diversity of languages, though Turkish 
was the official language of proceedings. Rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated, they were not un¬ 
representative of the Empire’s overall population. 
Despite their disparate character, they succeeded 
in cooperating and in publicising personal, local and 
national grievances to such an extent that the 
Sultan was prompted to send them home. 

Parliaments in the Second Constitutional Period. 
The 1876 Constitution was reinstated (it had never 
been officially abrogated) in August 1908, after the 
Young Turk Revolution; parliament was thus re¬ 
vived. The Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) 
(see itthi ad we terai^! djem^ wen] and other 
groups sought to assert themselves—and limit 
the Sultan's powers—via the Chamber. { Abd al- 
Harald II re-inaugurated parliament in Constanti¬ 
nople on 17 December 1908; it functioned until 
April 1920, when the last Ottoman parliament 
was dissolved. 

Elections were held according to an electoral 
law which modified the irude of 28 October 1876 but 
retained the limited franchise and voting through 
administrative councils. The CUP was in conflict with 
other groups in the Chamber, which opposed it on 
either ideological or ethnic grounds (Greek members, 
for example). Still, it generally held an uneasy major¬ 
ity, useful during the historical meeting of Chamber 
and Senate, sitting as a single National Assembly 
(22 April 1909) which decided to depose c Abd al- 
Hamid II after his counter-revolution had failed. This 
was one of the high points in the annals of parlia¬ 


ments of the Second Constitutional Period. A partial 
result of this decision was the debate and subsequent 
passage of various amendments to the 1876 Constitu¬ 
tion, rendering the Chamber an important component 
of the stale. Concurrently, the once unconditional 
sovereignty of the Sultans was restricted; their 
prerogative to appoint Ministers and nominate 
others to high office became the right of parliament 
or the cabinet. Even the cabinet itself was made 
responsible, and to some extent subservient, to 
parliament. 

During its early years, the Chamber debated and 
passed numerous laws, chiefly of a financial, ad¬ 
ministrative, or judicial character (list and sum¬ 
maries may be found in Sarrou—see Bibliography); 
during the First World War, several laws of military 
significance were considered. However, the CUP it¬ 
self, in firm executive control, strove to curtail 
the powers of parliament, achieving only limited re¬ 
sults. The CUP enjoyed more success in passing legis¬ 
lation in the Chamber from 1909 onwards. It was 
generally aimed at centralising the Empire’s admin¬ 
istration and strengthening their own position at its 
head. Examples are the Laws of; Vagabondage and 
Suspected Persons; Public Meetings; the Press and 
Printing; Associations; and the Prevention of 
Brigandage and Sedition. These were Intended to 
curb individual as well as public opposition and to 
limit the freedom of the press. Such measures did 
not pass without determined opposition; the Chamber 
included a group which resisted these restrictions, 
along with the limitation of the Chamber’s powers 
in favour of the Sultan, whom the CUP manipulated. 
In April 1912, new elections were held with the CUP 
obtaining strong support, reportedly by pressure 
and bribery. Yet another Chamber was inaugurated 
in May 1914, which prolonged its tenure in April 
19*8 (by amending the Constitution), after its four- 
year teem had ended. However, in December 1918, 
Mebemmed VI dissolved parliament. Elections were 
held a year later; the now Chamber convened on 
12 January 1920, adjourned itself in March and was 
dissolved on rr April 1920. It convened briefly, 
again, in March 192r; however, for all practical 
purposes, the sessions of parliament in Istanbul had 
come to an end. 

The composition of parliament during the Second 
Constitutional Period was no less heterogeneous than 
in 1877-8. The nationalism of the Young Turk leaders 
had a market ethnocentric tenor, bolstered to a 
degree by their Islamic policy. Consequently, in¬ 
creasing preference was shown to Turks and Arabs 
in the elections, although the Turks, a minority in 
the Empire, constantly maintained an absolute 
majority in the Ma<tjlis. The CUP was suspicious 
of Arab and Armenian nationalism, on the one hand, 
and impatient with Greek and Albanian criticism 
within the Chamber, on the other. The following 
table (from Feroz Ahmad—see Bibliography) 
demonstrates this trend. 

Bibliography: For the reconstructed records 


Ethnic Representation in the Ottoman Chambers (luring the Second Constitutional Period 


Year 

Turks 

Arabs 

Albanians 

Greeks 

Armenians 

Slavs 

Jews 

Total 

1908 

147 

60 

27 

26 

X 4 

10 

4 

288 

1912 

157 

68 

18 

15 

13 

9 

4 

284 

I 9 M 

144 

84 

— 

13 

*4 

— 

4 

239 
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of the 1 3 77 Chamber's proceedings, see Hakki 
Tank Us, ed., Meclis-i meb e usan 1203-1877 ^ibu 
ceridesi, Istanbul 1939-54. i-ii- The verbatim 
records of the Young Turk parliaments were 
printed in Takwim-i Vek&yl* and distributed by 
the Meiflis-i meb c utbdn. A register of all the 
meetings of the Young Turk parliaments, the laws 
discussed and their contents, and their approval 
or rejection, with dates, was published regularly 
as Medflis-i meb'uikdnlh . . . idititndHndaki khula- 
fd-yt mesaHsini we te$hkilitlnl mubeyyin defterdir 
(Istanbul). A parallel publication summed up the 
Senate debates. The laws passed are available in 
Meclis-i tanzimat dejterUri, in the Ba$bakanhk 
Ar$ivi, Istanbul; cf. S. J. Shaw, in 1 JMES, vi 
(* 975 ). 99 - Public Record Office, London, 
under FO 198/93, has a collection of documents 
relating to the Young Turk parliaments 1908-14, 
several with English translations. See also Lord 
Strattford de Rcdcliffc, The Eastern question, 
being a selection from his writing during the last 
jive years of his life, London 1881, 57*8; B. Stern, 
Jungtiirkcn und Verschuvrer: die innere J.age der 
TUrkei under Abdul Hamid II*. Leipzig 190c, 
r 61 ff.; RidS NOr, Medjlis-i meb'uthfinda flrhalat 
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Paris-Nancy 1912, 183-9, 253-64 (lists all the laws 
passed by the Young Turk parliaments, 1908-ir, 
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Le regime reprtsentatif en Turquie, Paris 1914; 
E. Pears, Forty years 1*1 Constantinople, London 
*9*6* 57*8; idem, Life of Abdul Hamid, London 
1917, 48-52; Bertrand Bareilles, Les Turcs, Paris 
1917, 230-50, 269-74; H. G. Elliot, Some revolutions 
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250-4; A. Herbert, Ben kendim: a record of Eastern 
travel, London 1924, 261 ff., 288 ff.; G. Franco, 
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(ii) Turkey . 

Turkey's Grand National Assembly (GNA), or 
TiirkiyeBay ilk Millet Meclisi, forged during Turkey’s 
War of Independence, was soon given a legal basis; 
attention to legality has, in t act, characterised this 
body throughout its existence. Mustafa Kema! and 
his advisers were careful to maintain legal continuity: 

When the GNA opened as a Constituent Assembly in 
Ankara, on 23 April 1920, twelve days after the 
Chamber in Istanbul had been dissolved (see Ottoman 
empire, above), it comprised no fewer than 92 Mem¬ 
bers of the dissolved Chamber, including its erstwhile 
president (who now became vice-president of the 
GNA). Nevertheless, the GNA may be considered 
as a distinctly new institution. As early as 20 January 
1921, the GNA adopted a provisional constitution 
for Turkey, entitled The Law of Fundamental Organ¬ 
isations, which vested all legislative authority and 
executive power in the GNA and charged it with 
governing the state. 

The amendment of 29 October 1923 declaring 
Turkey a republic and the 1924 Constitution institu¬ 
tionalised the above in a more detailed manner. All 
powers were centred in the unicameral GNA which 
was to bo elected by universal male suffrage. The 
GNA would elect the President of the Republic, 
who in turn, would appoint the Prime Minister. The 
GNA reserved the right to approve the latter and his 
Cabinet, all of whom were responsible to it. The size of 
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the GNA remained fluid, adjustable to population 
fluctuations. Until X 945 » th« GNA housed (with 
brief exceptions) a single party, the People’s Party 
(later renamed the Republican People’s Party [see 
djOmhOrivyet khalk fIrk.vs!]; several experiments 
with including additional parties were short-lived. 
During the post-1945 era, several parties have vied 
for power in the GNA. 

The 1961 Constitution (passed by a Constituent 
Assembly convened after the military intervention 
of 27 May i960 and subsequently approved by a 
popular referendum on 9 July 1961) greatly resembled 
that of 1924, with certain modifications concerning 
the GNA. It became a bicameral body comprising 
a National Assembly {Millet Meclisi ) of 450 members, 
elected for a maximum terra of four years and a 
Senate (Senalo) of 150 members elected for six years 
(with one-third renewed every two years). This 
Senate included 22 of the ex-officers who had en¬ 
gineered the i960 intervention (and became Senators 
for life), anothe* 15 appointed by the State President, 
as well as all surviving former State Presidents. 
The National Assembly was the more important 
body of the two, as Cabinets had to obtain its vote 
of confidence; in addition, it had the right to initiate 
and support legislation in the event of a dispute 
with the Senate. The powers of parliament and the 
cabinet were considerable; however, a Constitutional 
Court, established at that time, was able to rule 
on the constitutionality of parliamentary laws and 
decisions (among its other powers). 

There have been several changes in the laws 
governing parliamentary elections, lip to 1945. elec¬ 
tions were indirect and thus liable to manipulation. 
Women were enfranchised in 1934. Between 1945 and 
1950, with the transition to a multi-party system, 
the electoral laws were modified. In 1946, direct 
elections replaced indirect ones (first applied in 
the 1950 elections) and a secret ballot and public 
vote-counting were guaranteed. In 1950, supervision 
of elections passed from the executive to the judi¬ 
ciary. The simple plurality system continued until 
the i960 military intervention, when a modified 
system of proportional representation was instituted 
for elections to the National Assembly. According to 
the new electoral laws passed by the Constituent 
Assembly in April-May 1961, each of Turkey’s 
67 constituencies (identical to its administrative 
districts) was assigned its share of the 450 seats, 
proportional to its population. Each party received 
a number of seats relative to its vote in each con¬ 
stituency. In the Senate elections of 1961, the party 
winning the majority in a constituency carried all 
its seats (Istanbul and Ar.kara excepted). Since 1964, 
the Senate elections system was adapted to resemble 
that of the National Assembly. Since 1961, all Turkish 
citizens aged twenty-one or over (barring convicted 
criminals) could vote: candidates for the National 
Assembly had to be literate and aged 30 or over; 
for the Senate—university graduates aged 40 or 
over. Membership in the GNA was considered in¬ 
compatible with service in the state bureaucracy, 
the armed forces or the judiciary. Dcmocratisation 
of the electoral process was bolstered by the require¬ 
ment that parties hold primary elections six weeks 
before voting-day and that party representatives 
participate in the supervision of the balloting. 

Parliamentary history in the Republic of Turkey 
appears to be divided into three major periods: 
1923-46, 1946-60, 1961 to date (1978). During the 
first period, the single-party era, general elections 
to the GNA were held in 1923, 1927,1931,1935, 1939 


and 1943. The GNA was not only identified with the 
cadres of the People’s Party but was, to a certain 
extent, an extension of the party itself, co-operat¬ 
ing with it in a single-minded effort towards rapid 
modernisation. The second period ranges from the 
beginning of the multi-party era until the first mili¬ 
tary intervention. General elections to the GNA were 
held in 1946, 1950, 1954 and 1937. This period wit¬ 
nessed the orderly transfer of power from the ruling 
party to the Democrat Party [see demokkat parti], 
which obtained and kept a comfortable majority in 
the GNA for ten years (1950-60). While opposition 
within the GNA had been negligible during the first 
period, it was active indeed during the second. 
Although several smaller parties had a minor share 
in electoral competition and parliamentary contests, 
most of the campaigning was undertaken by the 
two mass parties, the Republican People's Party 
and the Democrat Party; their rivalry for power 
engendered a constant see-saw in parliamentary 
debates on legislation and general policy. The third 
period commenced with the establishment of a 
bicameral system under the new constitution. 
General elections to the National Assembly were 
held in 1961, 1965, 1969, 1973 and 1977, general 
elections to the Senate in 1961 and partial elections 
in 1964, 1966, 1968, 1973, 1975, 1977 and 1979. 
The see-saw continued, this time between the Repub¬ 
lican People’s Party and the Justice Party (heir to 
the Democrat Party in many respects), although with 
three principal differences: 

(a) The relative liberalisation of political party 
activities, initiated in 1961, enabled several radical 
groups to form legal parties, stand for election 
and enter parliament. Examples were: the socialist 
Workers' Party of Turkey, active since 1961, in 
parliament since 1965; the Republican Peasant’s 
Nation Party (renamed Nationalist Action Party), ac¬ 
tive in its pan-Turk ultra-nationalist character and in 
parliament since 1965; and the strongly Islam-orient¬ 
ed National Salvation Party, active (under a different 
name) since 1970 and in parliament since 1973. All 
this reflected a diminishing of the national consensus 
and increased the difficulties of passing legislation, 
especially since some of the other parties broke up 
as well. 

(b) For the first time in Turkey’s parliamentary 
history, coalition cabinets were required in order 
to obtain votes of confidence in the National Assem¬ 
bly. While the Justice Party obtained an absolute 
majority in the general elections of 1965 and 1969, 
in those of 1961, 1973 and 1977 the Republican 
People’s Party obtained only a relative majority 
(see tabic of Election Results below) and rather 
unstable coalition cabinets had to be formed. This 
hindered meaningful legislation in both Houses and 
encumbered policy-making in the Cabinet (although 
the parliament and cabinet still could—and did— 
move decisively in times of national crisis, as in 
Cyprus, in July 1974). 

(c) Frequent elections were held; scarcely a year 
went by without an election for the National As¬ 
sembly, the Senate or local authorities. Thus public 
excitement never abated; on the contrary, it in¬ 
creased, often to the point of physical violence. In¬ 
deed, violence appealed to several extra-parliamen¬ 
tary groups, small but vocal and active, supported 
by those who had despaired of obtaining speedy 
socio-economic and other reforms by parliamentary 
means, especially during the years of coalition 
government stalemate. Consequently, political pro¬ 
cesses in contemporary Turkey appear to continue 
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on two different levels, only one of which is centred 
in the GNA and follows the parliamentary rulcvof- 
the-game; the other level is extra-parliamentary, 
radicalised and favours violence. 

The GNA has attracted many well-educated per¬ 
sons; approximately 7 o%- 8 o% of its members, in 
all sessions combined, had studied at the university. 
However, the socio-economic and occupational com¬ 
position of parliament in Turkey reflects more 
accurately the transition to a multi-party regime 
and the changes brought about by modernisation. 
The key-date lor this process is 1950, as it was then 
that a counter- 61 ite was largely substituted for the 
Kemalists. Analyses conducted separately by Frey 
and by Tachau (see Bibliography) have established 
that prior to 1930, the GNA comprised —in descend¬ 
ing order—former government officials, retired 
officers, lawyers, merchants and businessmen, and 
educators. After 1930. the main groups—again, in 
descending order—were lawyers, merchants and 
businessmen fie., the groups with more experience 
in a competitive system) followed by former govern¬ 
ment officials and retired officers. Before 1950, a 
much larger proportion of the GNA came from the 
more developed areas in Western Turkey; since then, 
there has been a much more equitable distribution. 
In the sessions between 1927 and 1943, 63% or 
more of the membership had already served in 
parliament; since then, the proportion has dropped 
to below 50%, with new members entering not only 
for natural reasons but also thanks to new ideologies 
enjoying some popular support. The above indicates 
a broadening of the Turkish political 61 itc, as ex¬ 
pressed in the GNA, as well as a freer riite circulation 
and greater competition between rival 61 itcs, reflect¬ 
ing the growth of pluralism in Turkish society and 
the increase in its upward mobility during the multi¬ 
party era. Electoral participation has been quite a 
crucial factor, as it has generally been rather large, 
between 64.3% and 89.3% ( 56 . 2 %- 8 i.o% for the 
Senate). Voting has usually been heavier in the rural, 
less-developed areas In Central and Eastern Anatolia, 
perhaps because of the influence of local landlords. 
This status-quo factor has been offset, however, 
by the considerable internal migration from village 
to town and city, on the one hand, and to a lesser 
extent, by the impact of Turkish workers returning 
from Europe, on the other. In recent years, the 
Justice Party and the National Salvation Party- 
have been particularly strong in rural, less developed 
areas and have consequently enjoyed electoral 
support there. The Republican People's Party, 
enjoying more electoral support in the cities, has 
benefited in recent elections from population migra¬ 
tion into the cities. It is not easy to predict how 
all this will be affected by the military intervention 
of 12 September 1980. one of whose first measures 
was to dissolve both Houses of Parliament in 
Turkey. 
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Notes; Tbe Democrat Party was forbidden to participate in politics after tbe i960 military intervention. The Democratic Party is a new group which seceded from the 
Justice Party. 

The Nation Party and the Republican Nation Party were run by the same leadnrshtp-core, essentially. 

The Nationalist Action Party was the new name of the Republican Peasants Nation Party since 1969 
The Workers’ Party of Turkey, dosed down in 1971. re-cute red electoral contests in 1977. 
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Notes; In 19 61, elections were held for all 150 Senate seat that were earmarked (or election (other Senators were appointed). 

Since 1964, elections were bold in about a thud of the constituencies, for a third of those scats and for those that had become vacant. 
The Nationalist Action Party was the new name of the Republican Peasants Nation Party since 1969. 
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(iii) /ran 

No significant representative institutions existed 
in Iran until the 1906 Revolution, when the Iranian 
Parliament was established, reflecting the basic 
Intention of the Fundamental Law of 30 December 
1906 and the Supplementary Fundamental Law of 8 
October 1907 (both principal components of Iran's 
first Constitution) to curb the absolute monarchy of 
the K&gjars. These laws, largely patterned after the 
Belgian Constitution of 1831, provided for a National 
Consultative Assembly ( Ma&Hs-i shura-yi milli), 
to which was added a Senate ( Mad±lis-i Sind) in 1949 
(first meeting in April 1950). The former body was 
not only much older, but also far more influential 
in public life than the latter: it was empowered to 
discuss all national affairs, pass laws, approve the 
budget, grant concessions and ratify treaties. The 
all-Muslim Senate, half of whose 60 Members were 
nominated by the Shah, was largely intended as a 
check on the Assembly's powers. 

Up to the 1978 revolution, the National Assembly 
was elected by universal suffrage, excluding the 
armed forces and convicted criminals but since 
1963 including women, who might both vote and 
be elected. Election was by simple plurality »u 
constituencies. A uumber of seats were earmarked 
for Armenians, Assyrians, Jews and Zoroastrians 
(but only a Muslim might be Prime Minister). In 
* 937 . the number of seats was increased from 136 to 
200; it was subsequently raised to 219 and curreutfy 
(1978) stood at 268. The Assembly's term of office 
was extended from two to four years (the Seuatc's 
term was four years as well) in 1956. The last elec¬ 
tions under the Shah's regime were those of 20 June 
1975 for the 24th Assembly and the 7th Senate. 
These were held on one day, whereas formerly 
they had lasted for weeks and even months. Further¬ 
more, these were the first held under the single¬ 
party system. In those elections, all Iranians aged 
twenty and above couid vote in the Assembly 
elections in 173 constituencies; those aged twenty- 
five and up could vote for the Senate as well. There 
were 6,805,647 votes cast for the Assembly, about 
51% participation; and 5,834,666 votes for the 
Senate in 30 constituencies, amounting to nearly 
50% of eligible voters. Twenty women entered the 
Assembly and one the Senate. 

The 24 Iranian Assemblies from 1906 to 1978 
have had an uneasy and sometimes tumultuous his¬ 
tory of in-fighting and of struggling with the Shah for 
power. The First Assembly began as a nationalist and 
reformist parliament, which improved fiscal controls 
and dealt with the administration of justice (includ¬ 
ing anti-bribery measures) and the organisation of 
municipalities and provincial councils. Muhammad 
‘All SJjih forcibly dissolved it in June 1908. The 
Second Assembly, elected in November 1909, moved 
in the same direction as its predecessor, reorganising 
the state bureaucracy, but passing laws on education, 
health and taxation as well. When it rejected an 
ultimatum from Tsarist Russia, it too was dissolved 
in December 1911. The Third and Fourth Assemblies 
which met during and immediately after the First 
World War were short-lived and achieved but little. 
Beginning with the Fifth Assembly, elected in No¬ 
vember 1921, Iranian parliaments had to contend 
with the forceful personality of the new ruler Rid* 


Khan, who became Prime Minister in 1923 and 
the new Shah in 1925. Rida ifcah banned all political 
parties and ensured the subservience of the Assem¬ 
blies by influencing the elections, silencing potential 
opposition and circumscribing opportunities for 
reaching national prominence through the Assembly. 
Turnover decreased and capable, ambitious persons 
sought other avenues to power during the term of 
the Sixth until the Thirteenth Assemblies. 

The abdication of Ri<j 5 i&ah in August 1941 
immediately released suppressed energies and brought 
about the creation of political parties and groups 
and a flurry of Assembly activity. Constant bickering 
also characterised the Fourteenth Assembly, elected 
during wartime, which introduced many few faces 
(nearly half the Members). Unruly behaviour and 
lack of legislation caused the new Shah, Mubammad 
Rida Pahlavl, to convince parliament to grant him 
the right to dissolve the Assembly and add a Senate 
(1949)- Meanwhile, nationalist fervour led to the 
election of a veteran Member of the Assembly, 
Muhammad Musaddik, as Prime Minister (1951). 
Musaddik worked against the Shah, nationalised 
oil (which worsened Iran’s economy for a time, 
as it brought about an international boycott) and 
alienated many of the Shah's sympathisers. Mu$ad- 
dik, however, enjoyed less certain support in the 
Assembly than he did amongst Tehran’s population. 
His dissolving of the Assembly was countered by a 
pro-government coup, supported by pro-Shah forces. 
Musaddik was anested and political parties were 
banned. 

More than half the membership of the Eighteenth 
Assembly, elected in 1954, was new. The Shah con¬ 
solidated bis power and Assembly Members were in¬ 
vited to join one of two court-sponsored parties. 
In 1961, the Shah dissolved parliament indefinitely 
and began to rule by decree (promulgating more than 
600 laws in two-and-a-half years). A popular refer¬ 
endum approved the Shah's impressive new plans for 
a "White Revolution", calling for the re-distribution 
of land, improvement of agriculture and industry, 
and increasing literacy. When a new Assembly was 
elected in September 1963, the ljizb-i Ir 4 n-i Nuvrtn 
party predominated. This party comprised techno¬ 
crats and former civil servants; it supported the 
Court (probably having been initiated by it), identi¬ 
fying with the policies of the Shah and his Ministers. 
Later on, the Rastakhiz Party followed suit. This 
co-operation, which characterised all subsequent 
assemblies, was justified by continuous economic 
growth and an iucrcase in military power. 

In Assembly-Shah relations, the Assembly was 
in ascendance in 1906-25, when it was a partner in 
the removal of the Kadjir dynasty and again in 1941- 
53, when a nucleus of its leaders even succeeded in 
temporarily exiling the Shab. The Shah subdued the 
Assembly in 1926-41 and again since 1954, mostly be¬ 
cause of his prestige and central position, his execu¬ 
tive control over legislative recruitment and ende¬ 
mic divisiveness within the Assembly. Even then, 
Muhammad Rida ShSh has consistently praised 
the positive role and great importance of parliamen¬ 
tary democracy in Iran. In actual practice, the 
Assembly had had a long (although mixed) record 
in legislation, as well as in criticism of the Cabinet 
and administration (although not of the Shah and 
armed forces). 

The character of the Majlis was determined by 
the electoral laws, by the bargaining which ensued, 
and sometimes by official manipulation, but even 
more so by Iran's socio-economic and political 
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realities. Indeed, at least until the early 1960s, 
most political parties in the Madjlis were recog¬ 
nisable by their affinity to the person of a leader, 
rather than their being held together by a cogent 
ideology. Socio-economic ties were, characteristic 
ally, more relevant. Originally, the electoral law 
Institutionalised the situation, by stipulating that 
the Members of the Majlis were to be elected under 
a system of indirect balloting, which curtailed popular 
voting, placing it under the supervision of electoral 
committees representing six social groups (or classes, 
fnbakot): nobles, landlords, men of religion, business¬ 
men, traders, and farmers. The 1963 I* lector*! Law 
substituted workers and peasants for the first two 
groups; nevertheless, several members of aristocratic 
families continued to be elected to the Majlis. Other 
characteristics were, however, no less evident among 
Madjlis Members: in general, Members of the Madilis 
had to be well-to-do; In 1906, they were required to 
be property owners and pay a minimum annual tax. 
Later on, it was still necessary to be a person of 
means, in order to assume campaign costs. In addi¬ 
tion, they had to be somehow Identified with the 
‘•Establishment” headed by the Shah and his 
Court—with the exception of the first few Assemblies, 
which were essentially revolutionary, and of groups 
in the Assemblies immediately following the Second 
World War, which included outspoken members 
identifying with leftist, ultra-nationalist and extreme 
religious factions. 

The average educational level of Madjlis Members 
has risen steadily: university degree holders made 
up 62% of the total in the 21st Assembly (1963-?). 
Landlord representation, although still strong, 
is declining against an increase in the members of 
the technical and free professions, with clear em¬ 
phasis on former mid-to high-ranking government 
employees (69% of the membership in the zrst As¬ 
sembly). Mullahs have all but disappeared from the 
Madilis in recent years. Even so, the Madilis remains 
an Elitist institution, although less so than the Senate 
J. A. Bill (in his article, in Lcnciowski—see Bibliog¬ 
raphy) has calculated that during the years 1906-67, 
the “Forty Families" of Iran have held, between 
them, 66 seats in the Senate and 410 seats in the 
Assembly. It is this Elitism in membership that 
secured prestigious character for the Iranian Madilis 
and warranted—no less than the formal constitution 
—its participation in the conduct of public affairs. 
After the "Islamic Revolution” of 1979, the new 
Madjlis opened on 28 May 1980. 
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(Iv) 'Ira*. 

The parliamentary history of ‘Irak commenced 
virtually simultaneously with the inception of the 
British Mandate. Following the signing of the Anglo- 
‘Irfllti Treaty of 10 October 1922, King Faysal I, in 
a Royal Decree dated 2t October, called for elections 
to a Constituent Assembly. These elections were held 
in two stages during 1923 and the first Constituent 
Assembly, numbering roo members, was Inaugurated 
by Fay$al on 27 March 1924. The Assembly's main 
task was to ratify the 1922 Treaty, to draft an Organic 
Law—approved by Faysal on 21 March 1925—and to 
adopt an Electoral Law. When this was accomplished, 
the King dissolved the Assembly. 

The Organic Law and the 1924 Electoral Law reg¬ 
ulated between them the elections to the Chamber 
(Majlis al-nuwurib) and the functions of parliament. 
Election* were to be held by administrative depart¬ 
ments, in two degrees, with every 20,000 male 
citizens, aged 20 or over returning one Elector. Barred 
were criminals, the Insane, those not paying a 
minimal state or local tax, policement and soldiers 
—unless on leave. The Electors, aged 25 or over, 
elected the Members of the Chambers by simple 
majority vote, one Member for every 250 Electors. 
Provision was made for the election of minority 
ethnic groups in three of ‘Irik’* constituencies, as 
follows: one Christian and two Jews in Baghdad; 
two Christians and one Jew in Mosul; one Christian 
and one Jew in Basra. 

The Organic Law—the basic for MrA^'s first 
constitution—established a bicamoral parliament 
(Madilis al-umma), partially based on the British 
model, consisting of a Chamber ol Deputies (Ma&ilis 
al-nuwudb) and a Senate (Madilis al-u c ydn). The for¬ 
mer was elected, as above, for four years; its member¬ 
ship, originally 88, was increased to 108 in 1935, 118 
in 1943 and 135 in 1952, The Senate was appointed 
by the King for eight years, with half the Senators 
concluding their term of office every four years 
(they could be reappointed). The number of Senators, 
20 at first, was not to exceed a quarter of the Cham¬ 
ber’s size. Deputies had to be aged 30 or over. Sen¬ 


ators 40 or over. Both Houses were supposedly equal, 
although only the Chamber had the right to pass 
the budget and vote on a no-confidence motion 
in a Minister or the entire Cabinet. Both Houses 
passed legislation although it was generally initiated 
in the Chamber, through several standing commit¬ 
tees; joint sessions resolved disagreements. Both 
Deputies and Senators enjoyed parliamentary im¬ 
munity. The Cabinet was to be made of Deputies 
and/or Senators; no Minister could serve more than 
six months without being (or becoming) a Deputy or 
Senator. Parliament was to convene in Baghdad 
for four months a year, from November to the end 
of February (in practice, it frequently sat for longer 
periods, due lo unfinished business). 

fn July 1923, Fa»il nominated the first Senate 
and convened it together with the recently-elected 
Chamber for an extraordinary session. Since then, 
parliamentary life has been characterised by a 
great deal of controversy. One type of conflict was 
between the Chamber and the King—first Faysal 
and then his son, Gl^il (since 1933). The two attempt¬ 
ed to influence, if not manipulate, the general elec¬ 
tions held in 1928, 1930. 19 33 . 1935 and 1937, in 
order to ensure a more compliant parliament, they 
then tried to assert their power. In defiance of the 
Chamber. The Chamber invested no little effort in 
asserting itself against both the King and the British, 
who were suspected of plotting to perpetuate and 
even enhance their special status as Mandators 
of ‘Irak. 

Later on, another type of conflict envoived on 
political and socio-economic grounds. In ‘Irflk, as 
in Syria and about the same lime, the two-degree 
electoral system favoured the influential landowners 
and their urban allies. Furthermore, the constituency 
system often helped the same families and groups to 
obtain perennial representation. With the advent of 
political parties, chiefly after the Second World War, 
the power of the established, conservative circles 
within the Chamber was challenged. Heated argu¬ 
ments were carried on concerning the internal socio¬ 
economic situation and ‘Irak’s foreign policies to¬ 
wards Arab states and international alignments. 
Most effective decision-making in ‘Irak took place 
outside parliament—to a greater extent, perhaps, 
than in certain other Middle Eastern states. This 
continued even after ‘Irak had formally obtained 
its independence in 1932. While parliament was 
characterised by haranguing, the King and the Cabi¬ 
net of Ministers continued to be the true foci of 
power, with the British still very influential; since 
the mid-i930S the military became increasingly 
involved in politics as well. While the parliament's 
low status owed more to the then-prevalent political 
culture in ‘Irak than to anything else, certain 
corrective steps, principally of a formal nature, were 
attempted, especially in electoral reform. 

During the early 1940s, electoral reform had 
been increasingly suggested as a palliative; the 
Chambers elected since 1939 appointed committees to 
debate the subject. In 1946, a new electoral law for 
the Chamber was promulgated. Essentially, it was 
based on the 1924 Electoral Law, although it modi¬ 
fied constituency zoning, increased the representa¬ 
tion of ethnic minorities (six Christians and six 
Jews) and imposed legal restrictions on the arbitra¬ 
riness of local officials supervising the elections. 
It did not, however, transform the two-degree system 
into a one-degree system as was vociferously demand¬ 
ed by those desiring democratisation of the popular 
vote, this was achieved only by a 1952 decree, later 
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incorporated into the Electoral Low of 1956. The 1952 
decree set membership in the Chamber at 135, includ¬ 
ing eight Christians (but no Jews), re-dividing ‘Irak 
into 72 constituencies. The decree also insisted upon 
secret ballots and regulated the ways arid means 
of electoral propaganda. 

Considering the electoral reforms of 1946, 1952 
and 1956 as a whole, one tends to attribute them, 
at least in part, to the increasing pressure of ‘Ir&ki 
political parties on public life. Of moderate con¬ 
sequence before the Second World War and banned 
during the War itself, parties were permitted to func¬ 
tion once again in 1946; old and new ones alike in¬ 
creased their activity, both in and out of parliament. 
Concomitantly, the Government and its supporters, 
obviously considering these parties as rivals, took 
steps to limit their chances of success in the elec¬ 
tions and their power within the Chamber. Various 
parties boycotted the elections of 1947, r948 ar.d 
1952. The January 1953 elections were particularly 
unsuitable for free voting:several parties were ban¬ 
ned, the press severely censored and martial law 
imposed in Baghdad. The mood was such that only 
57 seats were contested; the others were filled without 
opposition. As a result, Nuri al-Sa^d's Constitutional 
Union Party came within one seat of winning an 
absolute majority. 

Opposition to suppression and repression by the 
government became pronounced among various poli¬ 
tical parties and groups: Kurdish strongholds in the 
north, ShI‘Is in the Lower Euphrates Valley and resi¬ 
dents of the main cities and environs of Baghdad, 
Mosul and Basra. Political and socio-economic ideol¬ 
ogies within and without parliament concerning 
‘Irak’s joining a Western pact (later named “The 
Baghdad Pact”). The Government decided 011 new 
elections, which were duly held on 9 June 1954. 
These were the first direct elections to be held with 
‘Irak not under martial law, thus allowing free 
electioneering by all major political parties. Although 
the balloting was not secret, the Constitutional 
Union Party, still the largest parliamentary group, 
obtained only 50 seats, losing its majority: but 
all conservative groups together still managed to 
obtain a majority (counting many independents); 
however, the Government considered this situation 
unsatisfactory and dissolved the Chamber after 
loss than two months, holding new elections on 
12 September of the same year. With most parties 
split over the issue of boycotting the elections, 
only 13 out of 133 seacs were contested. Conse¬ 
quently, the Opposition was heavily defeated; 
only 7 out of the 32 Opposition Members of the 
Chamber elected in June were returned again in 
September. Many, perhaps most of the independents 
elected in September were partial to Nuii al-Sa^d's 
policies. The Cabinet enforced its position by issuing, 
on 22 September 1954. an Association Ordinance. 
This effectively banned some political parties and 
restricted the activity of others. 

Holding three general elections within twenty 
months and eliminating much of the opposition from 
the Chamber of Deputies, the Government succeeded 
«n making most opposition extra-parliamentary. 
The above Association Ordinance drove many 
civilians and soldiers underground. The 1954 Chamber 
was even less representative than several of the 
preceding ones, so that in the following general 
elections, on 5 May 1958, only 27 seats of the then- 
expanded Chamber of 143 were contested; the press 
hardly reported the voting, which was very sparse, 
in any case, even though women were enfranchised 


for the first time. Consequently it is hardly surprising 
that when the military revolution occurred soon 
afterwards, on 14 July 1958, none came to the 
Government’s assistance. 

With the end of the monarchy, the ‘Iriki parlia¬ 
ment passed into history as well. One of its last 
acts had been to approve the Arab Union of c Irikk 
with the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, on 13 May 
1938 (the Union’s constitution provided for a joint 
parliament with 20 delegates from each component). 
The Arab Union, too, disappeared with the 14 July 
revolution. During the following years, succeeding 
governments and their spokesmen repeatedly 
mentioned the establishment of some sort of parlia¬ 
ment, but no practical steps towards this end have 
been taken. A National Council of the Revolutionary 
Command, formed soon after the revolution, has 
assumed both executive and legislative functions; 
its title has changed, but its powers have not. The 
Provisional Constitution of 27 July 1958 mentioned 
no parliament. The Interim Constitution of 29 April 
1964 spoke of vesting legislative power in a National 
Assembly. However, this has remained a dead issue 
so far. A law promulgated on 14 December 1964 
amended the constitution with the aim of instituting 
an advisory body for legislation (each member to 
be elected by 70,000-100,000 inhabitants). In 
February 1967, the Government issued an electoral 
law, with the (unfUfilled) intention of holding 
elections before May of the same year. When it 
became effective on 16 July 1970, the Provisional 
Constitution of September 1968 had an amendment 
which mentioned the eventual convening of a Na¬ 
tional Assembly, On 15 November 1972, President 
al-Bakr issued a National Charter—the basis for a 
permanent constitution—which once again spelled 
out the intention of having a roo-member National 
Assembly, to be nominated by the Revolutionary 
Command Council. The latter did indeed approve a 
law instituting such an Assembly in July 1973. It 
was to be elected by the various political, economic 
and social organizations in ‘Irak and would legislate 
in all non-military and non-security matters. ‘Irak’s 
1974 Constitution repeated this intention. Such ‘IrSki 
leader* as l Abd al-Karim K 5 sim in 1962, ‘Abd al- 
Salam ‘Arif in 1965, Prime Minister al-Bazzaz in 1965 
and others promised to restore parliament—but to 
no avail. The Revolutionary Command Council 
retained all executive and legislative powers. 

Revolution leaders of republican ‘Ir^k have 
hesitated to restore parliament at least partly be¬ 
cause of its very modest success during the monarchy. 
Parliamentary history in ‘Irak may be divided into 
two principal periods: before and after independence 
in 1932; however, its character remained essentially 
tiie same throughout both periods. Elections appear 
to have been mismanaged to such an extent that re¬ 
lations between Chamber and Cabinet were anything 
but productive of healthy criticism. None of the 
59 Cabinets serving from 1921 to 14 July 1958 was 
ever brought down by a no-confidence vote. A 
principally landed oligarchy, mostly conservative 
in outlook, generally supported preservation of the 
status quo. Political parties, to the extent that they 
were allowed to run in parliamentary elections, 
were sometimes corrupt and frequently ineffectual 
within the Chamber. Indeed, many important 
decisions were made outside the Chamber, with 
obvious results for the future of parliamentarism 
ii. ‘Irak. Only on 20 June 1980 were general elections 
held in ‘Irak for a National Assembly. For 250 seats, 
840 candidates ran. This was, however, intended 
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to be mainly a deliberative body, with the final 
decisions remaining with the Revolutionary Command 
Council staffed by the Ba<g|. 
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(v) Syria. 

The history of parliament in Syria is a turbulent 
one, not uncharacteristic of this country’s political 
culture in recent years. Indeed, the Syrian parliament 
has been both an agent of and a contributor to the 
politics of instability. At first, parliament was 
dependent upon relations with the authorities of 
the French Mandate; then, after complete indepen¬ 
dence was achieved at the end of the Second World 
War, it became subject to political vicissitudes: 
constitutions have been proclaimed and abolished 
and parliaments convened and dissolved. 

When Fay?al entered Damascus in October 1918, 
with the declared intention of setting up an Arab 
government, a Syrian Congress was convened, bolding 
three sessions between 3 June 1919 and 19 July 1920. 
This first experiment 8t parliamentarism in Syria 
even considered the draft of a constitution (although 
it did not have the opportunity to approve it) pro¬ 
viding for a bicameral legislature (among other slip- 
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illations). Its work was cut short, however, by the 
armed intervention of the French forces, which in* 
diluted the Mandate over Syria. 

The parliamentary history of Syria under the 
French Mandate centres around the struggle between 
Syrian nationalists, who desired a constitutionally- 
guaranteed parliament endowed with independent 
powers, and the French authorities, who sought to 
limit them. At first, the French authorities experi¬ 
mented with Representative Councils in the various 
"states*' of Syria. Elected in two degrees, these 
Councils were regarded by Syrian nationalists as par¬ 
tial and even subservient to the French. The 19*3-7 
revolt convinced the French of the need to reach some 
accommodation with the Syrians. In February 1928. 
the French High Commissioner Ponsot charged a 
moderate provisional government with holding 
general elections for a Constituent Assembly. 
These were held In April and the Assembly first 
met on 9 June. It elected a leading nationalist, 
HAghim al-Atftsi, as its Speaker and a draft- 
commission of 27 to prepare a constitution. The 
nationalists, although not clearly in the majority, 
were the only group well-organised in a National 
Bloc ( nl-Kulla al-waloMyya). They inscribed their 
own views into the Constitution, which was approved 
by the Constituent Assembly in August 1928. The 
French objected to several paragraphs but the 
Assembly stood firm. The High Commissioner there¬ 
fore adjourned the Assembly, in February 1929, 
sine die and dissolved it in May 1930. He then 
proceeded on his own to proclaim the same Consti¬ 
tution, with a few minor changes. 

Among its other provisions, the r930 Syrian Con¬ 
stitution established a 60-member unicameral Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies fMadjlis), elected every four years 
and meeting in two sessions of two-and-a-half 
mouths annually, from mid-March and from mid- 
October. Voting was in two stages, each adapted 
to Syria's administrative divisions, resulting in 
quite an accurate representation of local, religious 
and socio-economic interest: it also assisted a well- 
established oligarchy in obtaining and maintaining 
control of parliament. Every Syrian male aged 
20 years or over was able to vote and every literate 
Syrian male aged 30 years or over could be a candi¬ 
date. The number of seats in the Chamber increased 
over the years according to Syria's population 
growth. The Chamber’s duties wore: to legislate, 
elect the President of the State (fora five-year term), 
approve the budget and vote confidence in the 
Government. 

The first Chamber, elected in March 1932, inct on 
7 July of that year. The main subject of dispute 
between nationalists and moderates concerned 
relations with France on the nature of Syrian state¬ 
hood. The Chamber was adjourned again in Novem¬ 
ber 1933 and dissolved in 1934. Only in November 
1936 were general elections held. The Chamber was 
to consist of 86 members, of whom 16 were to re¬ 
present minority religious denominations and another 
represented Bedouin tribes. The National Bloc had 
an overwhelming majority in the Chamber, which 
convened in December. They elected Hashim al- 
Athl as State President. The Chamber’s most 
important achievement was to approve a treaty 
with France, signed by both the Syrian Cabinet and 
the French High Commissioner but never ratified in 
Paris. Hopes for Syrian independence were dashed 
once again—and nationalists both within and without 
the Chamber reacted accordingly. In July 1939, 
the High Commissioner suspended the Chamber 


again, as well as the Constitution, in view of the 
tense international situation. 

The Second World War, in particular the fall 
of France, strengthened the hand of those Syrians 
striving for independence. After the Free French and 
British forces had occupied Syria and Lebanon in 
1941, General Catroux, representing de Gaulle, 
proclaimed Syria's independence ou 28 September. 
Early in 1943, the French, surrendering to nationalist 
demands, restored the Syrian Constitution of 1930 
and ordered general elections. These were held in 
July and resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
the National Bloc, now led by ShukrI al-KuwwatH. 
The new 1 24 -seat Chamber met on 17 August 
electing al-Kuwwatll State President. One of the 
main tasks of this Chamber was to bring about a 
full French retreat spelling total independence. 

The vicissitudes of Mandatory Syrian parliaments 
continued in independent Syria as well. The first 
Chamber of independent Syria was elected in May 
T947 arid sat until dismissed by Colonel Husni Za c lm, 
who seized power at the end of March 1949. The 1947 
Chamber, increased in membership to 140, was elected 
according to the new Electoral Law of 29 April 1947, 
which provided a seat for every 6,000 voters or frac¬ 
tion thereof exceeding 3,000 (in reality, only 135 
members took office!. A local journalist, Habib 
KahbAla, reported later (in his Dhikraydt n« 5 i&) that 
this very mixed parliament was merely “a bundle of 
contradictions” in social composition, organisation, 
literacy and dress. This certainty could have applied 
to its ethnic make-up also, for representation took 
into account the mosaic of miuorities. Representation 
of the National Bloc, which had had a majority in the 
1947 Chamber, dwindled to a mere 24 out of 135 seats, 
while the opposition commanded 53 and the in¬ 
dependents 58 seats. Distribution of representation 
by district and religious denomination was as follows 
(based on George Haddad—sec Bibliography): 

The Syrian Chamber of r947. According to District 
and Religious Denomination 
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Further analysis indicates that the Muslim members 
comprised 100 Sunnis, 12 ‘Alawls and one Isms'll!, 
while the Christians consisted of seven Greek Ortho¬ 
dox, two Greek Catholics, two Syriac Orthodox, one 
Syriac Catholic, two Armenian Orthodox, ono Ar¬ 
menian Catholic, one Maronite and two other 
Christians. 

The electoral decree of 10 September 1949 stip¬ 
ulated a seat in the Chamber for every 30,000 
inhabitants, or fraction thereof exceeding 15,000 
and lowered the voting age to eighteen. Nevertheless, 
membership was set at 114—roo Muslims and T4 
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Christians—thus modifying the overall ratio only 
insignificantly. This Christian presence in the 
Chamber (and in Syria in general) most likely pre¬ 
vented the Chamber from proclaiming Islam as 
state religion in the 1950 Constitution, adopting 
instead a formula which established Islam as the 
religion of the Head of State /essentially repeating 
the text of the 1930 Constitution). No less significant¬ 
ly, in the November 1949 elections Syria proved 
to be the first Arab state to enfranchise women 
(albeit only those holding at least an elementary 
school certificate). In November X949, elections 
were held for a Constituent Chamber, rapprochement 
with c Irak being one of the main electoral issues 
The National Bloc and several other parties boy¬ 
cotted these elections, suspecting the military of 
mismanaging them. The People's Party thus achieved 
a plurality of 30 seats, while another 3 seats apiece 
were won by the Republican and by the Renaissance 
Party respectively aiul another 54 (nearly half 
of the total membership) by independents. The 
most useful task of this Constituent Chamber was 
most likely the drafting and subsequent approval 
of a new constitution on 5 September 1950, following 
which the Constituent Chamber became the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The 1950 Constitution did not differ essentially 
from that of 1930, insofar as the legislature was 
concerned. The unicameral Chamber of Deputies 
was to be elected every four years by direct univereal 
suffrage of Syrians aged eighteen and over; can¬ 
didates. however, had to be male. The Chamber was 
to sit twice a year for a total of five-and-one-half 
months in public sessions (unless otherwise decided). 
Legislation was the Chamber s prerogative (although 
it could also be initiated by the State President). 
The Chamber elected the State President for a five- 
year term; Chamber interpellations and votes of 
confidence controlled the Cabinet, whsse Ministers 
could be Members of the Chamber. All Members 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity. 

Adlb al-ShishakK, the Colonel who had engineered 
the third coup d'etat in 1949, dissolved the Chamber 
on 29 November 1951, sensing correctly that it 
could hamper his dictatorship. Under his guidelines, 
a draft for a new constitution was prepared and 
approved by a popular referendum on ro July 1953. 
The 1953 Constitution strengthened the Executive 
at the expense of the Legislature. The three principal 
limitations on the attributes of the Chamber were: 
(a) The Chamber no longer elected the State Presi¬ 
dent; lb) The Constitution abolished the post of 
Prime Minister and made the Cabinet responsible to 
the State President alone; and (c) The Chamber was 
to convene from October to February only; during 
the remainder of tbe year, a token Chamber, com¬ 
posed of 25 % of its total membership, would deliber¬ 
ate and legislate. 

Under the provisions of this constitution, elections 
to a new Chamber are held on 9 October 1953. 
Suffrage was nniversal: any Syrian citizen aged 18 
and over couid vote and any Syrian citizen aged 25 
and over could stand for election. One member 
would be elected for every 30,020 inhabitants. Not 
unexpectedly, Shlshakirs own party, the Arab 
Liberation Movement, obtained 72 out of a total of 
82 seats; one of the remaining seats went to the 
Syrian Social National Party and another nine to 
independents. However, the 1953 Constitution 
and the 1933 Chamber remained only brief episodes 
in Syria’s parliamentary history. After Shlshakli’s 
downfall on 25 February 1954, the Chamber cf 1949, 


dissolved in 1951, re-convened. One of its first acts 
was to re-establish the 1950 Constitution and restore 
the parliamentary regime in Syria. 

Genera! elections were held again, on 24-3 
September (with a new round, for undecided seats, on 
4-5 October) 1954, for a new Chamber of 142 mem¬ 
bers: 126 Muslims—including 9 Bedouins—and 
16 Christians. This time, however, no special seats 
were earmarked for any religious or other groups. 
Apart from dealing with internal issues, this electoral 
campaign was largely concerned with Syria's joining 
a Western-inspired defence treaty. The elections 
themselves were characterised by their free atmos¬ 
phere; secrecy was enforced for the first time. The 
results were as follows: People’s Party—30, the 
Ba f th— 22, National Party—19, Popular Syrian 
Party—2, Cooperative Socialist Party— 2, Arab 
Liberation Movement— 2, Communists—i, and 
independents 64 (or 45 % ol the total membership). 
The Chamber met in November 1954 and functioned 
until Syria’s union with Egypt in February 1958; 
it came closer than any preceding Chamber to com¬ 
pleting its four-year term and legislated energetically. 
It ceased to exist with the establishment of the 
United Arab Republic, when Syrians sent 200 of 
the joint parliament’s 600 members to Cairo (see 
Egypt, below). 

After Syria seceded from the UAR, on 28 Sep¬ 
tember 1961, its separate parliamentary life was soon 
restored. General elections were held on 1-2 Decem¬ 
ber, with a simultaneous referendum on a new provi¬ 
sional constitution (approved by a 97.6% majority). 
Voting for the Chamber was secret and free; despite 
Egyptian appeals to boycott the elections, partici¬ 
pation reached 63%—the highest in Syrian parlia¬ 
mentary elections. The outcome was again a sharply- 
divided Chamber, lacking a comfortable working 
majority: the People’s Party received about 22% of 
the vote, with 14% for the National Party (heir to the 
National Bloc), besides 32 % independents and sev¬ 
eral smaller groups. The Cabinet, based on broad 
right-of-centre support in the Chamber, aimed to 
rescind the nationalisation decrees and the agrarian 
reform of the UAR era. Displeased military groups 
repeatedly intervened in politics, leading to the dis¬ 
solution of the Chamber, at the end of March 1982 
and then to the seizure of power by the Ba ( th Move¬ 
ment, in March 1963. 

The Ba c th, ia power since then (despite factional 
strife and personal changes), has altered perceptibly 
the structure and functions of parliament, rendering 
it subservient to the Executive. At the beginning 
of the Ba f th regime, a National Council of the 
I Revolutionary Command ( al-Madilis al-urafani li- 
kiyadat al-lhatera) was established, comprising mil¬ 
itary officers. Under a provisional constitution, 
this council—both executive and legislative— exer¬ 
cised the real power. In 1984, it was renamed The 
National Revolutionary Council (NRC) and was ex¬ 
panded to 95 members, mostly civilians: 20 ranking 
Ba‘th officials, five members of the former National 
Council of the Revolutionary Command, five repre- 
! sentatives of the military, 14 trade unionists, 13 
peasants, seven women representatives, seven 
representatives of the teachers’ union, five selected 
from the free professions, two university professors 
and 17 "progressive citizens". NRC, Syria’s parlia¬ 
ment, could enact laws (its main function), pass the 
Budget, amend tbe constitution, supervise referenda 
and elect a five-man Presidential Council—the 
principal executive body. In February 1966, NRC 
was expanded, from 95 to 134 members, ousting 
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30 and adding 69, thus changing the balance of 
power. Two weeks later, a military coup by §alab 
al-Djadld put an end to this experiment and dissolved 
NRCj legislative authority was henceforth vested in 
the President's office and in the Cabinet. However, 
on 1 May 1969, a new constitution was promulgated 
by the Regional Command of the Ba 1 ^. This stipu¬ 
lated the establishment of a People's Assembly 
(Madjlis al-sha'b), to be elected for a four-year 
term, by a method to be determined. Its main 
attributes were to be the drafting of a permanent 
constitution, approving laws, debating the budget, 
ratifying agreements and treaties, electing the State 
President, and interpellating Ministers. This consti¬ 
tution, however, was never put into practice. 

During the rule of H*fi* al-Asad, from 1970 to 
date (1978), the character of the Syrian parlia¬ 
ment was changed to suit even more the socialist 
ideology of Asad’s faction within the Ba<&. Under 
the amended Provisional Constitution of 1971—pro¬ 
mulgated as permanent on 3* January 1973—legis¬ 
lative powers are vested in a People’s Assembly 
[Aladihs al-sha'b), comprising 173, then 186 and 
finally (since 1977) *95 members, elected by popular 
associations and trade unions, with the proviso that 
at least half of the members be peasants and workers. 
The People’s Assembly is elected every four years 


by secret ballot in constituencies, convening for 
three sessions annually. In theory, the People’s 
Assembly passes all laws; the State President, who 
may veto its laws, must nevertheless submit to the 
Assembly's will if it passes the same law again by 
a two-thirds majority. In addition, the Constitution 
grants the People’s Assembly the following powers: 
to approve the candidate for Presidency of the Re¬ 
public, debate government policy, withdraw confi¬ 
dence from Ministers, approve the budget and ratify 
all foreign agreements and treaties concerning state 
security. In practice, the Assembly has generally 
limited itself to discussing matters of internal rele¬ 
vance, displaying little if any independence of the 
Executive. The Syrians were not unaware of this: in 
the 1973 and 1977 elections for the People’s Assembly, 
only a small part of the eligib'e voters participated. 

The People's Assembly nominated by Syria’s 
President, Hafiz al-Asad, in February 1971, consisted 
of 87 Ba'thists, or just over half of the total 173: 
another 36 represented the General Union of Peas¬ 
ants In the Assembly elected on 25 May 1973, the 
Ba l Uusts numbered at least m out of a total r86, 
while another 46 labelled themselves independents: 
97 of the total number of seats had been earmarked 
for peasants and workers. In the Assembly elected 
on x-a August 1977, Ba^ists numbered r25 out 
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of a total 195; another 36 labelled themselves 
independents, and 99 of the total number of seats 
had been earmarked for peasants and workers. 

The history of Syrian parliaments is not easily 
divided into distinct periods. Nevertheless, it may 
be divided into three main eras: (a) The French 
Mandate, during which time the Chambers were 
distinguished by the struggle for Syrian sovereignty 
and independence; (b) Independence, when Chambers 
were marked by even deeper internal strife with 
determined efforts by the Cabinet and the party 
(or parties) to gain power, at the Chamber’s expense, 
against equally determined opposition; and (c) 
Dependence, first on Egypt, during the UAR years, 
then on the guidelines set for it by the Ba%-military 
coalition which governed Syria after the UAR broke 
apart. One may conclude with some justification 
that the role of parliament in Syria has diminished, 
from one era to the other, at least regarding its 
impact on public decision-making. 

Syrian parliamentarians were characterised by 
factors besides distinct and religious denomination 
(which were relevant during the first two eras of 
the Chamber). An investigation of these periods based 
on Winder—see Bibliography) concludes as follows: 
(a) Parliamentarians were youthful—the median age 
(at time of entering each Chamber) was between 39 
and 46; this was perhaps chiefly due to a fairly large 
turnover; (b) The proportion of Members with 
university education rose consistently, reaching 
48 % of the Chamber in 1954; there was also a steady 
rise in the proportion of those exposed to Western 
culture, particularly with respect to facility in foreign 
languages; and (c) With regard to occupations of 
members, rural landlords have continuously com¬ 
prised the largest single group; the tribal-notable 
group was regularly second or third in size. Together 
they dominated the Chamber and generally appeared 
to form a conservative, pro-status quo force. Lawyers 
were, no doubt, an important group, gradually 
increasing in size and becoming second only to the 
landlords. On the other hand, very few Members 
were either * ulatnd* or military officers. 
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(vi) tebanon. 

The Lebanese parliament was first initiated by 
the French Mandatory authorities in 1922. U was 
intended to support the Mandate, but gradually 
became more independent and attracted various 
leaders of public opinion, thus enabling it to work for 
independence during the Second World War. Its 
weakness, however, became increasingly more 
apparent since the achievement of Lebanese state¬ 
hood in 1943 and of complete independence in 1945 
—when the French departed and all responsibilities 
of government passed into Lebanese hands. 

Although the Lebanese parliament contributed on¬ 
ly modestly to policy-making and was inefficient 
as a check on both the executive and the bureaucracy, 
it has been an integral part of the political system 
nonetheless. Its powers have been hampered con¬ 
stantly by the lack of public consensus on central 
issues, the personal character of politics, the im¬ 
portant role 0/ religious communities and the pecu¬ 
liarities of the electoral system. These constraints 
have hindered the Lebanese parliament from fulfilling 
the role of conflict-resolution, rather, it has assumed 
a rote of conflict-accommodation which, in practice, 
frequently meant conflict-postponement. 

Lebanon's Constitution, unwritten guidelines 
(usually called the "National Pact" of 1943). govern¬ 
ment structure, parliamentary system and elections, 
as well as many of the laws, are peculiarly suited 
to an involved complex of rivalries and based on 
the desire to maintain an equilibrium between them 
—with at least a semblance of consensus. The elec¬ 
toral 6 ystcrn in particular has harmonised with tra¬ 
ditional pluralism. Constantly relying m the need 
for compromise, the Lebanese parliamentary system 
has consequently displayed weakness. Checks and 
balances are considered essentially desirable in demo¬ 
cratic regimes. However, distribution of key positions 
in Lebanon among various religious denominations, 
although allowing for much-needed compromise, does 
not necessarily ensure smooth effective functioning 
cither within or without parliament. 

The character of the Lebanese parliament was 
essentially determined early during the French Man¬ 
datory period. In March 1922, the Mandatory 
authority instituted a consultative Representative 
Council of 30 members, to be elected in two degree¬ 
voting by male suffrage. Seventeen of its seats were 
earmarked for Christians and 13 for Muslims. Thus 
representation by denominational groups became 
institutionalised in the legislature; it was soon to 
be the main organisational feature of the entire 
public administration. A second Representative 
Council was elected in 1925- Two days after the 
promulgation of the 1926 Constitution, it became 
Lebanon’s Chamber of Deputies. A 16-member 
Senate (seven of them appointed by the State 
President, the others elected', was established to 
check this Chamber; the two houses fused in 
1927. 

In 1926, the Representative Council adopted a 
constitution which, as amended, has essentially 
remaiued in force to date. The main provisions con¬ 
cerning the legislature were as follows: in addition 
to the Senate, elected for six years, a Chamber would 
be elected, in two degrees, for four years; its two 
annual sessions would bo of two and two and one-half 
months duration, respectively. The lonnal powers of 
parliament were legislation (which could also be init¬ 
iated by the executive); approving the budget and 
taxation; electing the State President, for three 
years (since 1929—for six years); supervising the 


Cabinet (by interpellations and no-confidence votes) 
and amending the constitution. 

The unicameral body, the Chamber of Deputies 
(Maiilis al-nutnrdb) still kept its partly-appointed 
character for some time, undoubtedly in order tc en¬ 
sure compliance; between one third and two-fifths of 
the membership was appointed by the lebanese Pre¬ 
sident and Cabinet. Since the 1943 general election, 
the entire Chamber is elected. The final denomina¬ 
tional ratio in parliament dates from 1943, the year 
when the Chamber set it at 30 Christians and 25 Mas- 
Urns and Druzes. This ratio 0/6:5 has remained un¬ 
changed, although the actual numbers have varied. 
There were 55 members after the 1947 elections (the 
first after the evacuation of the French), followed 
by 77 (1951). 44 ( 1953 ) and 66 (1957). The number of 
members was set at 99 for the i960 elections and did 
not change for the 1964. 1968 or 1072 elections (no 
elections were held in 1976. due to the civil war). 
The following is the official, pre-determined break¬ 
down by religious denominations. 

Denominational makeup of the Lebanese Chamber 
(1960, 1964, 1968 and 1972 Flections) 

Muslims avd Grand 
Christians Druses Total 

Maronites 30 Sunnis 20 

Greek Orthodox xi 19 

Greek Catholic 6 Druzes 6 

.Armenian Orthodox 4 
Armenian Catholic r 
Protestant 1 

Smaller groups 1 

Total 54 45 99 

This ratio no longer reflects the demographic 
breakdown of Lebanon's population (the last census 
was taken before the Second World War). This has 
been only partly offset by frequent changes in the 
number of electoral constituencies and the resultant 
re-zoning. Since i960, these have corresponded to 
the state's administrative districts; a serious attempt 
has thus been made to represent Lebanon's regions 
fairly and still keep the religious denominations 
reasonably happy. Kach district now elects from two 
to eight Members of the Chamber (the only single- 
Member district is SaydS) according to a pre-deter- 
mined breakdown by denomination (roughly re¬ 
flecting the assumed ratio). For example, the district 
identical with the city of Tripoli elects four Sunnis 
and one Greek Orthodox. Similarly-composed slates 
of candidates (in the above example, of four Sunnis 
and one Greek Orthodox) run against each other. 
Single candidates may also compete, although they 
have consistently met with little success. Every 
eligible voter in the district, whatever his denomina¬ 
tion, votes for the candidate or slate of his choice, 
provided he observes the denominational breakdown 
prescribed by law. An obvious advantage of the 
system is that, on the one hand, it compels candidates 
to ally themselves with others from different de¬ 
nominations and on the other, to show moderation 
and retrain from antagonising any particular de¬ 
nomination in the district. A possible drawback 
is that many Members of the Chamber are rather 
tame individuals who have run as compromise 
candidates Political parties competing in these 
elections are under the same constraint in forming 
slates of candidates by denominations, thus possibly 
limiting their activities. 

Emphasis on a denominational "key system" has 
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served as an obstacle to structural political change 
—for better or worse, depending on one’s viewpoint. 
It has also bred antagonism, hardly mitigated in the 
Chamber by the above electoral arrangements: 
loyalty to affiliation to a religious denomination 
is only one variable in parliamentary politics. When 
Members do not vote by religious denomination, they 
take sides according to the local interests of their 
constituencies. There are also ideological differences 
in the Chamber, of which the longest-standing has 
been support for Lebanon as a separate political en¬ 
tity versus a union or federation with one or more 
Arab states. Furthermore, there is competition among 
the political parties, which frequently, although not 
always, are identified with the respective denomina¬ 
tions; in the 1960s, only one-quarter to one-third 
of the Members were officially affiliated to parties. 
Within the wide scope of denominations, one finds 
smaller, feudal-loyalty groups as well. Personal par¬ 
ties are also often identified with denominations 
(chiefly Christian) as are several ideological ones, 
such as the Phalangists or Progressive Socialist Party; 
the Ba £ th and several others, however, are not so, 
identified. 

Under the aggregate pressure of denominational, 
local, ideological and party competition, as well as 
personal rivalry, the Lebanese Chamber has been 
fracile and cautious—and consequently limited in 
policy-making. It expects that a good share of the 
decision-making and executive policies be carried out 
by a Cabinet, whose Ministers are drawn from the 
Chamber and which works closely with the State 
President. Hven legislation has been a lengthy and 
sometimes inconclusive process, although its overall 
record is impressive; during the years 1953-72 the 
Chamber passed a,ro6 bills (or an average of 105 
annually). The Chamber has often skirted divisive 
issues, at least insofar as decision-making is con¬ 
cerned. On the whole, its role appears to have been 
chiefly deliberative; argumentation in the Chamber 
displays a high level of competitiveness, within the 
framework of political and cultural pluralism. How¬ 
ever, this has afforded satisfaction only to the partici¬ 
pants themselves rather than to those Lebanese who 
have no access to It and to disenfranchised groups, 
such as the Palestinian refugees, who have been 
largely instrumental in using extra-parliamentary, 
increasingly violent ways to make themselves heard. 
By 1975 they had succeeded in fracturing the delicate 
minimum consensus concerning Lebanese polity 
and shattering the precarious status-quo of which 
the Chamber had been both an exponent and an 
advocate. It is symptomatic that two earlier serious 
national conflicts—in 1952 and X958— were settled 
by the Chamber’s agreeing on the election of a State 
President. During the civil war (since 1975)# the 
Chamber has met several times, in order to elect 
a new State President (in June 1976); it has accom¬ 


plished little else, however, not really succeeding 
at resolution of the conflicts which keep violence 
alive. Its inability to agree on action in urgent issues 
has prevented the Chamber from taking a stand, 
also, on an important suggestion of President 
Farangjiyya (in a speech on 14 February 1976). He 
then suggested altering the Muslim-Christian ratio 
in the Chamber from 5.6 to 1:1; the Chamber, 
however, has not even debated this. 

The socio-economic composition of Lebanese 
Parliaments has had little to do with the rate of 
voter participation. While countrywide participation 
has usually been between 50 and 61 per cent (women 
were enfranchised in 1953), rural turnout has regular¬ 
ly been proportionately higher than the urban, 
possibly due to recruitment by landowners and local 
leaders. In addition, rural districts have had a slight 
relative edge in the seats allocated them in the 
Chamber. The reason seems to be that the Lebanese 
Chamber is an exclusive club, reserved in practice 
for those with better-than-average education who 
can afford the registration fee and campaign expend¬ 
itures. Indeed, every slate of candidates includes 
at least one who finances the campaign; he is general¬ 
ly a prosperous businessman hankering for political 
power (incidentally, this has provided an avenue 
for the nouveaux riches to penetrate the power 
system, avoiding a cleavage between the political 
and economic Elites). The outcome, however, has 
been that the well-to-do generally represent the poor. 
Even among the former, however, there are meaning¬ 
ful differences in socio-economic make-up, as the 
following table (based on Hudson and Harik, see 
bibliography) indicates: 

The shift is most interesting: landlords comprised 
the largest single group between 1943 and 1953; 
lawyers predominated in 1957. The business and pro¬ 
fessional groups made up more than half the member¬ 
ship betweent hem. Otherwise stated, the top polit¬ 
ical flite in the first decade of the Republic failed 
to hold its own in parliament; the typical Member 
of the Chamber nowadays is an educated person of 
upper or middle income, actively engaged in business, 
law or some other free profession. 

Bibliography: The minutes of parliamentary 
proceedings have been published regularly, since 
the 1940s, in the official Majlis al-nuxcu'db —a/* 
dawr al-tashriH (Beirut). The laws passed in 
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The periodical publication al-tfaydt al-niydbiyya, 
issued since 1924. comprises original material 
about parliamentary debates as well as research 
on the Lebanese parliament. See aJso: V. de 
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27 

Businessmen 

*9 

32 

M 

25 

28 

35 

12 

27 

x 2 

x8 

27 

37 

3 * 

3 * 

45 

27 

48 

34 

Professionals 

*5 

25 

15 

27 

23 

29 

13 

30 

19 

29 

43 

43 

42 

42 

48 

29 

35 

23 


(In several cases, the figures may add up to more than the number of Members or to more than 100%, as more 

than one occupation was listed). 
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(vii) Jordan. 

The Emirate of Transjordan, carved out by *Abd 
AIIAh in 1921 and recognised by the British as such 
in May 1923. has displayed strong British influence 
in its parliamentary structure and procedure, both 
during the Emirate itself and in the subsequent in¬ 
dependent Hashitnite Kingdom of Jordan (further: 
Jordan). 

As early as July 1923, l Abd Allah formed by 
decree a Committee to prepare an doctoral law for 
a representative assembly. The law was ready in June 
1924, although the entire Assembly project was post¬ 
poned, reportedly due to British discouragement of 
the idea. In October 1926, a group of notables was 
convened to prepare another electoral law, meeting 
with similar results. More tangible progress was 
achieved, however, after the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty 
was signed on 20 February 1928. In accordance with 
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this Treaty, an Organic Law was promulgated on 
16 April setting up a Legislative Council (itfs&to 
to be elected for three years by two-degree 
male suffrage. It was to consist of x6 Members, with 
guaranteed representation for tbe Christians (3), 
Circassians (2) and Bedouins (2). There was no Cabi¬ 
net responsibility towards the Council. Laws passed 
by the latter required the approval of both the Emir 
and the British Resident, while the Council could 
not override the Emir’s veto. 

Despite repeated protests by nationalists that 
the Council was in effect merely consultative and 
unrepresentative of the people, it remained the basic 
instrument ol parliamentary activity until 1946. 
In actual practice, it demonstrated greater indepen¬ 
dence than had been anticipated. The first Council 
demanded and obtained immunity and freedom of 
debate for its Members and was dissolved by the Emir 
on 9 February 1931, when it refused to approve the 
financing of the Desert Patrol. The lesson was not lost 
and the following four Councils appear to have been 
considerably less oppositionist towards the Emir. 

Following the new Anglo-Jordanian Treaty of 
22 March 1946, which recognised Jordan’s indepen¬ 
dence with *Abd Allah as its King, a new constitution 
and an appropriate electoral law were promulgated. 
The constitution provided for a bicameral National 
Assembly altimma). The Chamber of 

Deputies (Majlis al-tiutiw&b) was to consist of 
20 Members (12 Muslims, 4 Christians, 2 tribal 
representatives and 2 for the Circassians and She- 
shons),elected by all male Jordanian citizens aged 
18 or over. Candidates had to be at least 30 years 
of age; they were required to deposit a sum of money 
which would be forfeited in case of failure to be 
elected. The Senate (Madjlu al-tfydn )was to number 
precisely half the membership of the Chamber and 
was to be appointed by the King, for eight years, 
from among more mature persons (at least 40 years 
of age), with half the Senators completing their 
terms every four years (as in MrSfc). 

General elections were held on 20 October 1947, 
over the objections of nationalist circles that the 
King retained too much power under the 1947 Con¬ 
stitution and the Cabinet was not responsible to the 
Chamber. The only party running, the government- 
sponsored al-Nah$a ("Revival”), obtained 4 seats; 
other scats were won by independents, also identified 
with the Establishment. In general, this Chamber 
—dissolved on 1 January 1950—was no different 
in character and tone from the Legislative Councils 
it had superseded. 

More substantive change occurred after Jordan's 
annexation of a part of the West Bank in 1930 and 
the granting of citizenship (including the franchise) to 
its inhabitants. Since then, the political history of 


Jordan has been largely the struggle between an em¬ 
battled monarchy and its Palestinian subjects. One 
of the fronts of this struggle was the Chamber (a 
cautious nomination policy prevented clashes in the 
Senate), practically the sole forum for uninhibited 
criticism and unhampered propaganda. General 
elections were held on 1 r April 1950, with high voter 
participation, reportedly about 70%. With the 
increased number of eligible voters, the Chambor’s 
membership was increased in 1950 to 40, equally 
divided between East Jordanians and West Bankers. 
The latter also obtained 7 seats in the Jordanian 
Senate, whose membership was expanded to 20. 
The system favoured East Jordan by minimising 
representation of the more populous West Bank. 
Nevertheless, the West Bankers—who were more 
politic ally-conscious and less attached to the Royal 
House than the East Jordanians—-ultimately 
altered much of the Chamber’s character. Most of the 
Chamber’s West Bankers introduced an ideological 
dimension both into electioneering and the Chamber’s 
deliberations through their relations with political 
parties. This was so even when those parties were 
not legally permitted to run, which was virtually 
the general practice (since 1957, all parties have 
been banned). The following table illustrates the 
party affiliations of Members of the Chamber during 
the first twelve years after the enfranchisement of 
the West Bankers (based on Abu Jaber, see Bibliog¬ 
raphy). 

The first Chamber to comprise West Bankers 
(Jordan's second since independence) had a nucleus 
of six or seven oppositionists, all West Bankers who, 
although a minority in the Chamber, often took the 
lead in the debates. Briefly stated, this Chamber 
behaved much as did the first Legislative Council in 
1931. It refused to pass the budget and consequently 
was dissolved by the King in May 195*. with new elec¬ 
tions called for 29 August. Although *Abd AllAh was 
assassinated on 20 July 1951. the August 1951 elec¬ 
tions were held on time (with a voter participation 
of about 50%)- In the new Chamber, the Opposition 
was even stronger and numbering about 14 of the 
20 West Bankers. It was also more vociferous and 
passed a new constitution on 8 January 1952, which 
made the Cabinet (singly and jointly) responsible to 
parliament: a two-thirds majority no-confidence vote 
in the Chamber was to result in the dismissal of the 
Cabinet. Furthermore, the 1952 Constitution provided 
for legislation in both Houses and a joint session 
in case of disagreement; the King's veto could be 
overriden if cadi House re-adopted the law by a two- 
thirds majority. Foreign treaties and financial agree¬ 
ments were to be ratified in parliament. Immunity 
was reaffirmed and interpellation of Ministers intro¬ 
duced. 


Fatties tn the Jordanian Chamber 2930-/962 


Party 

Second Chamber 
20/4/50-3/5/5* 

Third Chamber 

1/9/51-22/6/54 

Fourth Chamber 
17/10/54-26/6/56 

Fifth Chamber 
14/10/56-20/10/61 

National Socialists 

10 

11 

1 

EI 

Communists 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Ba l th 

2 

3 

— 

2 

Arab Constitutional 

8 

9 


4 

Community [aJ-Umma) 

2 

1 

— 

I 

Muslim Brethren 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Liberation (Ta^rir) 

— 

— 

1 

l 

Independent Candidates 

16 

*4 

*5 

14 

Total 

40 

40 

40 

40 
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The increase in the legislature's powers and 
concomitant curtailment of those of the Executive 
were noteworthy, even though in practice King 
Husayn and the Cabinet frequently succeeded in 
circumventing these constitutional provisions during 
the turbulent years which followed. Nevertheless 
these provisions remained a frame of reference for 
the Opposition, which soon demanded and passed a 
constitutional amendment that established a simple 
majority (instead of two-thirds) as sufficient for a 
vote of no-confidcncc. Alarmed, the Palace dissolved 
the Chamber in January 1954, and reportedly rigged 
the general elections of 16 October 1954 (in which 
participation was about 57%). This election brought 
in a more compliant Chamber: (half of the Members 
of the previous Chamber were defeated and only 3 
out of x8 Opposition Members were re-elected). 
Consequently, about 35 (of the 40) Members were 
loyal to the Government; much of the opposition 
became extra-parliamentary, with foreign elements 
allegedly inciting mob violence. 

The general elections of 2r October 1956 almost 
entirely concerned foreign issues, and brought in 
the most radically nationalist Chamber until then. 
Most matters involved a traditional, pro-Western 
orientation versus a Pan-Arab (i.e., pro-Egyptian) 
policy. The King, favouring the former trend, won 
this contest of ideologies and succeeded in replacing 
some of the more radical Members of ihe Chamber. 
Meanwhile, the Chamber's membership had been 
raised to 50 and that of the Senate to 25. Elections 
to all subsequent Chambers were reportedly in¬ 
fluenced by the Government ami the Chambers were 
considerably more conservative politically. Although 
not always docile (several had to he dissolved). 
Chambers generally did find a modus vtvtndx with 
King and Cabinet. 

In the general elections for the Sixth Chamber, 
held on 22 October 1961, only about a tenth of 
the electorate participated. Under the new Electoral 
Law of 22 May i960, the Chamber's seats had been 
increased to 60 (with 10 earmarked for Christians and 
3 for Circassians) and the Senate's to 30 (in both 
cases, half of the seats were earmarked for West 
Bankers). However, only 20 seat* were contested in 
the 1961 elections. The Chamber was dissolved on , 
i October 1962; general elections for the Seventh 
Chamber were held on 24 November. These elections 
weie ireer in nature and about 70% of the electorate 
participated. The Chamber was still politically mod¬ 
erate, perhaps due to the official ban on political 
parties. Still, it was bold enough to bring down the 
Cabinet in April 1963 and was consequently dissolved. 
During this period, the Ba*|h had taken over in 
both <Irtk and Syria, firing the imagination of Pan- 
Arab nationalists in Jordan as well. Elections for tho 
Eighth Chamber were held on 8 July 1963 and for the 1 
Ninth on 15 April 1967. Both elections yielded fairly | 
conservative Chambers, probably the result of mani 
pulatioti, with 21 and 7 candidates, respectively, rc- | 
turned unopposed. 

Since the Six-Day War of June 1967, there have 
been no parliamentary elections in the Israeli-held 
West Bank, although some West Bankers visited 
'Amman and assumed their seats in both Chamber 
and Senate several limes. Since 1967, the ratio be¬ 
tween East Jordanians and West Bankers has been 
maintained through the tactic of having Members 
decide how to fill vacant seats. JJusayn has continued 
to appoint Palestinians to the Cabinet, although the 
key Ministries have gone to East Jordanians. Lately, 
seeking to broaden its popular East Bank represen¬ 


tation, the Jordanian Cabinet—acting on instruction 
from King Husayn—decided (r April 1973) to amend 
the state's electoral law in order to grant women both 
passive and active voting rights for the Chamber. 
Keeping Jordan's options open concerning its future 
relations with the West Bank, the Chamber—on the 
King’s initiative—passed a constitutional amendment 
which empowered the King to dissolve the Senate 
as well and to postpone general elections for a period 
of up to one year. On 5 February 1976, the two Houses 
were called upon to approve another amendment, 
empowering the King to post pose the elections 
sine dit and, meanwhile, to reconvene parliament 
as required. 

However, the semblance of a king governing in 
consultation with his people had to be maintained. 
On 13 April 1978, Husayn requested his government 
to enact a temporary law, providing for a National 
Consultative Council to assist the Executive. The 
new Council, nominated Govemorate by Governorate, 
ought to comprise legal and competent persons, re¬ 
presenting various public sectors. On 17 April, a 
royal decree promulgated the law instituting the 
National Consultative Council {al-MaHUs al-trafani 
al-istishdri). It stipulated that the Council would 
be composed of 60 nominated Members, men and 
women, Jordanians, aged 30 or over, not simulta¬ 
neously employed elsewhere, nor Senators. Its duties 
were to study and discuss all draft laws aud advise 
the Cabinet before it approved them. The Members 
of the Council had full authority to demand explana¬ 
tions from the Ministers, on any subject, and to speak 
freely. The Council would be formed every two years. 
The King had the right to dissolve it at any time, 
or relieve a Member of his position. The Council 
was to be dissolved automatically when the sus¬ 
pended parliament was revived, after new elections. 

There are apparently three mam periods in 
Jordan's parliamentary history. During the first, 
when the country was still called Transjordan, the 
Emirate’s Legislative Council was generally com¬ 
pliant with <Abd Allah’s wishes. During the second, 
commencing with independence and the annexation 
of the West Bank, the Chamber of Deputies (although 
not the Senate) witnessed the growth of a real 
Opposition. The Opposition, comprising part of the 
West Bankers’ contingent, was concerned less with 
socio-economic affairs than with essentially political 
ones, chiefly relating to foreign policy, such as the 
non-recognition of Israel, a tougher border policy 
and the strengthening of Jordan's relations with one 
or more of the .Arab states. The third era begins in 
1907. when Jordan rules the West Bank no more and 
West Bank connexions with the parliament in ‘Am¬ 
man, although still extant, become weaker and less 
frequent. 

The character of the Jordanian legislature has 
been markedly conservative, particularly during the 
first period, although later on as well, due to the 
regulation that gave the right-of-vote to tax payers 
only. The Legislative Councils elected between 1931 
and 1946 always comprised the same people (or their 
relatives)—all belonging to thirty six leading 
families. In the Chambers of Deputies elected be¬ 
tween 1947 and 1967, despite the addition of the 
West Bankers and the increase in the number of 
Members, only 230 individuals, representing 183 
prominent famlies, occupied the available 437 seats 
(details correct only for candidates originally elected, 
not for replacements). 

This explains why the socio-economic character 
of the Chambers in the second period varied but 
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little. As to the educational level, West Bankers 
surprisingly had only a slight edge over the East 
Jordanians in the Chamber, perhaps because the 
latter sent some of their best men there (the less 
educated came from amongst the Bedouin). Even 
these differences disappeared by the mid-1960s 
with the overall increase in the educational level 
of the Chambers, as illustrated in the following 
table (based on Abu Jaber—see Bibliography). 


Comparison cf the level of education of members of the 
Second and Fifth Jordanian Chamber of Deputies 


Level 

Second Chamber 
I 950 -I 95 * 

Fifth Chamber 
1956-1961 

Elementary 

5 

» 5 % 

3 

7 - 5 % 

Secondary 

10 

250 % 

>3 

32-5 % 

College 

21 

52-5 % 

23 

57 - 5 % 

Illiterate 

z 

2-5 % 

1 

2.5% 

Unknown 

3 

7-5 % 

0 

0 

Total 

40 

IOO% 

40 

100% 
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n.d. 

(viii) Saudi Arabia. 

Saudi Arabia has not yet established anything 
resembling a parliament, although the matter has 
been occasionally mentioned among the ruling circles 
as something to be dealt with in the future. The King 
has delegated authority to various councils and com¬ 
mittees, although no representative institution has 
been set up to date (1978). The King retains most 
powers and is a Madjlis unto himself (as vividly des¬ 
cribed in Time, 29 .May 1978, p. 23). The Ministers, 
headed by the King, fulfill the function of a legis¬ 
lative as well as executive body. A Ministry of Justice 
co-ordinates laws and regulations with the injunc¬ 
tions of the shari'a. 

Bibliography : Davis*, 371 ff.; Levin, 421 ff.; 
Godchot, 27 ff.; Franc©—Pr6sidence du Conseil— 
Direction dc la Documentation, Textes constitution- 
nets sur I'organisaiion dcs pouvoirs publics en Arabic 
S6oud,te (reglement du 4 mat 1958), Paris 1958 
(— Notes et Etudes Documcntaircs, 2465); G. A. 
Lipski et alii , Saudi Arabia: its people., ,ts society , 
its culture, New Haven, Conn. 1959. 106 ff.; 
Muhammad Khalil, i, 235 ff.; Peaslee’, ii (1:966), 
io 38 ff.; G. J.-L. Souli6 and Lucien Champenois, 
Le royaume d'Arabie Saoudite face d VIslam 
rtvolutionnaire, >953-/964, Pans 1966; Hasan al- 
Hasan, al An%ima .. 335-47; al Marayati, Middle 
Eastern constitutions ..., 293 ff.; Abdul H. Raoof, 
The kingdom of Saudi Arabia, in Ismael, Govern¬ 
ments ..., 353 ff.; D. E. Long, Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, in al-Marayati, ed., The Middle East. . ., 
255 If.; Hamad Sadun al-Hamsd, The legislative 
process and the development of Saudi Arabia, 
unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, University of Southern 
California 1973; Mubammad Isra&'U ‘Alam al-DIn 
et alii, ul-MabudP al- e amma li ‘J-tashri 1 fi 7 - 
Mamlaka al- c Arabiyya al-Su c udiyya, n.p. 1395/ 
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handbook for Saudi Arabia *, Washington, D.C. 
* 977 , >72 ff.; D. E. Long, 27-8. 
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(ix) K uwait. 

Independent since June 1961, Kuwayt soon began 
to introduce some changes in the paternalistic, ab¬ 
solute rule of its Amir. In 1938, a Consultative 
Assembly had been established. Although headed by 
the Crown Prince and mostly nominated, it voiced 
criticism of foreign concessions in Kuwayt. It was 
dissolved soon afterwards because of anti-British 
sentiment expressed by its nationalists. Following 
a decree of the Amir on 26 August 1961, an electoral 
law, decreeing a Constituent Assembly, was issued on 
7 Octobor 1961, granting the franchise to all literate 
male citizens aged 21 or over; candidates were to 
be literate male citizens, aged 30 or over. Elections 
were held that December for ao scats in the Consti- 
uent Assembly; Ministers constituted the other mem¬ 
bers. The Assembly first met on 20 January 1962 and 
drafted a constitution, promulgated on 11 November. 

The constitution provides for a National Assembly 
[Mafalis al-umma), elected every four years, com¬ 
prising 50 members. The right to vote is granted 
to literate male citizens aged 21 or over, with ten 
constituencies each electing five members. Candidates 
stand as individuals (as no political parties are 
allowed); they must be male citizens aged 30 or over. 
The Assembly is in session eight months per year. 
The main powers of the National Assembly are legis¬ 
lative (although the Amir has the right of veto), 
discussing general policy and ratifying foreign agree¬ 
ments. Members enjoy parliamentary immunity. 
Ministers are responsible singly before the Assembly 
and collectively before the Amir alone; this means 
that the Assembly cannot topple the Cabinet by a 
no-confidcncc vote. Both this and the right-of-veto 
reflect the paternalistic attitude of the Amir towards 
the National Assembly. 

The first elections were held on 23 January 1963, 
then in January of 1967.1971 and 1975. The electoral 
base was very narrow, only about 50,000 Kuwaiti 
citizens having the right to vote. In every Assembly, 
several members formed an opposition, noted for 
its leftist views, to the Amir and his government; 
although a minority, they were usually educated, 
articulate and active, often demanding more powers 
for the National Assembly. In April 1963, they re¬ 
quested abrogation of the defence arrangements with 
Great Britain and rapprochement with Egypt or 
Syria. In December 1965, seven opposition members 
resigned from the National Assembly, protesting 
limitations on individual liberties and on the Kuwayti 
press. Late in 1972, an opposition group succeeded 
in persuading the Assembly to refuse the ratification 
of Kuwayt in the Oil Participation Agreement. 
The Amir, who had had enough of such activities, 
suspended the constitution and the National Assem¬ 
bly on 29 August 1976. 

Biblicgraphy, KadrI Kal'adjl, al-Kuwayt fl 
mawkib a l-hadara, Beirut 1962, 173 ff.; Text of 
the letter of resignation of Mr. Abdul Aziz Hamad 
Sakr, Speaker of the Kuwaiti National Assembly, 
January 3, 1965, in Arab Political Documents 
(Beirut), 1965, 1-2; France—Secretariat C.6n6ral 
du Gouvernemeut—Direction de la Documenta¬ 
tion, Constitution de I'P.tat de Kcweit {11 Novembre 
/p62), Paris 1965 (a Notes et £tudes Document atres, 
3201); Peaslee 1 , ii (1966), 598-620; Hasan al- 
Basan, al-Anfxma . . ., 35 ** 66 ; Majid Khadduri, 
Political trends in Iraq and Kuwait, in Current 
History (Philadelphia, Pa.), lii/xo6 (Feb. 1967), 87-9, 
r 15; All Humaidan, Les princes de I'or noir; evolu¬ 
tion politique du GtAfc Persique, Paris 1978, 108-20, 
203-26; Hasan SulaymAn Mahmud, al-Kuwayt: 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


madiha ua-hddtruhd, Baghdad 1968, 363 ff.; al- 
Mxrayati, ed., Middle Eastern constitutions . . 
198-242; F. H. Kochwasser, Kuwait; Geschichte, 
lie sen and Funktion eines modernen arabischen 
Staates, Tubingen and Basel 1969, 325-31; A. M. 
Abu Hakima, Kuwait and Dte Eastern Arab 
protectorates, in Ismael, ed., Governments .... 
434-6; YabyA al-Piamal. al-Nizdtn al-dustdrl fl 

* l-Kuwayt , Kuwayt 197*1 *99-403; Stanford 
Research Institute, A tea handbook for the peripheral 
states of the Arabian Peninsula, Washington, D.C. 
1971, 108-12; Blaustcin and Flanz, eds., Con¬ 
stitutions .. vii (1971); Kuwait; V. L. Bodyan¬ 
skiy, Sovremenniy Kuveyt (spravotnik), Moscow 
1971, 120-9; H. V. F. Winstone and Zahra Freeth, 
Kuwait: prospect and reality. New York 1973, 
212 ft .; R G. Landen, State of Kuwait, in al- 
Marayati, ed.. The Middle East ..., 284-9; G. 
Tixfer, Evolution politique et constitutionnelle 
du Koweit, in Revue furxdique et Politique, xxviii 
(Jan.-Mar. 1974), 27-42; Albahama, 20-1; Nyrop 
et alii, Area handbook for the Persian Gulf states, 
166-76; D. E. Long, 30-2; Kuwait today—a 
welfare state, Nairobi n.d., 52-8. 

(x) Al-Bafirayn. 

The Shavkh of al-Babrayn held both executive and 
legislative powers until independence was declared 
in August 1971. Soon afterwards, the Amir announced 
his intention to draft a written constitution. After 
some consultation, he promulgated a decree on 20 
June 1972, establishing a Constituent Assembly for 
the drafting of a constitution; a later law, promul¬ 
gated on 16 July, specified the manner of election 
to the above Assembly. It was to comprise 22 mem¬ 
bers, elected in 8 districts by all male citizens aged 20 
or over, excepting the military, the police and crim¬ 
inals; candidates had to be aged 30 or over and 
literate. In addition, the Assembly was to include an¬ 
other ten members nominated by the Amir and his 
Ministers. Both the above laws closely followed the 
Kuwayti model, as did the subsequent constitution. 

Elections for the Constituent Assembly were held 
on 1 December 1972, after a fairly heated campaign 
in which candidates appeared to consider seriously 
statements by the Amir concerning the advantages 
of democracy. This mood probably helped bring 
about the very large voter participation of 88.5%. 
Efforts by leftist groups to influence the electorate 
failed, while moderate, conservative candidates 
generally succeeded in these elections. The Shi 0 ! 
minority cast bloc-votes for candidates of their own 
denomination. Consequently, elected members were 
mostly Shl‘1 (14 out of 22), young (xx of the 22 were 
under 39 years of age) and well-educated (8 of the 22 
were university graduates and another 2 had studied 
at universities for two years or more). The Amir and 
his Cabinet, always cautious to maintain the Sunni- 
SJjI*! balance, corrected the above ratio by their 
own nominations (so that the Assembly comprised 
21 Sunnis and 21 SbTIs). 

The Constituent Assembly, which was first con¬ 
vened on 16 December 1972, approved a constitution 
in June 1973—essentially the draft submitted by 
the Cabinet, although several additional safeguards 
for constitution and .Assembly were worked in. This 
constitution provided for a National Assembly ( al- 
Madjlis al-watani) of 30 elected members (the second 
legislature was to have 40) and no moro than 12 
Ministers, to be elected every four years. The Assem¬ 
bly’s powers were mainly legislative, although one 
of its attributes was the authority to grant conces- 
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sions concerning the natural resources of al-Bahrayn. 

The first election to the National Assembly, held 
on 7 December 1973. was even livelier than the 
Constituent Assembly campaign. About 250,000 
people had the right to vote. The number of con¬ 
stituencies had been increased from 8 to 20, half of 
which elected two members each and the other one 
member each. Not unexpectedly, this gave rise to 
charges of gerrymandering. The issues ranged front 
socio-economic (womens suffrage, unemployment, 
inflation) to religious (Sbl^s versus Sunnis) to political 
(various ideologies competed, although parties were 
banned). A count of those sympathetic to the 
nationalists and the socialists indicates radlcalkation 
in the make-up of the National Assembly, as com¬ 
pared to that of the Constituent Assembly. Conse¬ 
quently, the December 1973 Assembly displayed 
independence towards the Amir and even criticised 
his policies; therefore, the Amir dissolved the 
Assembly on 26 August 1975. By 1978, it had not 
yet been re-convened. 

Bibliography : Peaslee\ ii (1966), 1280-1; 
Blaustein and Flans, eds., Constitutions ..., i 
(1974): Bahrain) Albaharna, xxviiiff.; Anthony, 
+5-531 E- A - Nakhleb, Bahrain: political develop¬ 
ment in a modernising society, Lexington, Mass. 
1976, 117-64; Nyrop el alii, Area handbook for 
the Persian Gulf states, 225-6; D. E. Long, 32-3. 

(xi) Kafar. 

The Shayfcfc of Ka(ar maintained all executive 
and legislative powers until 2 April 1970, when a 
provisional constitution was promulgated (even be¬ 
fore Kat&r became independent). This provided for 
a Consultative Assembly (A Jadilis al-shurd), compris¬ 
ing 33 members: 30 elected, 3 nominated by the ruler 
(in practice, from his own family) and ten Ministers, 
ftafar was divided into ten constituencies, each elect¬ 
ing four members, the ruler himself ultimately 
selecting three out of each four. Candidates had to be 
bom Ka(ar citizens, aged 24 or over, with no crimi¬ 
nal record. No political parties were allowed, as 
elections were meant to be personal. The Consultative 
Assembly is elected for three years (with the option 
of another three-year extension). It meets eight 
months per year (with at least one meeting each 
month) and is to deliberate and pass laws submitted 
to it by the Cabinet; to approve the budget; and to 
discuss overall policy-making in Ka(ar. 

Katar became an independent Amlrate in Sep¬ 
tember 1971; an amended Provisional Constitution 
was promulgated in April 1972. On 23 April, the 
Amir nominated the first Consultative Assembly. 
In May 1975. its term was renewed by the Amir 
for another three years. It appears to have consistent¬ 
ly obeyed the Amir. The only constraints over his 
powers are Islam and family relations. 

Bibliography: Katar—Wizfirat al-ma'arif. 
Nakfat Katar, n.p. 1964, 17-22; Peaslee*. ii 
(i966),i28o-i ;Sadik and Snavely,r36-8; Blaustein 
and Flanz, eds., Constitutions ..xi (1973)-' 
Qatar; Albaharna, xxxix ff.; Anthony, 75- 6 J 
Nyrop et alii, op. at., 258-63; D. E. Long, 34 

(xii) United Arab Emirates. 

The United Arab Emirates, a federation of seven 
former Trucial Coast principalities [see al-imArAt 
al-'arabiyya al muttavida in Suppl.J, was estab¬ 
lished, after protracted negotiations and some initial 
difficulties, on 2 September 1971. A provisional 
constitution was agreed upon on x8 July 1971 and ex¬ 
tended for another five years in November 1976. This 


constitution and other agreements declared that al¬ 
though the paternalistic rule of each Arnlr was to 
continue, matters of federal interest were to be 
settled by the Supreme Council (al-Maiilis al-a c ld) of 
the seven Amirs, aided by an appointed federal 
Cabinet. 

Legislative authority was vested in the Federal 
National Assembly {al-Mcuijlis al-wafani al-a*ld), 
comprising 40 members delegated by the seven states 
according to the following distribution; 


AbQ ?abl 8 

Dubayy 8 

al-§b&rika (Sharja) 6 

Ra*s al- K^ayma 6 

‘A^jman 4 

Fu&ayrra 4 

Umm al-Kaywayn 4 

Total 40 


The mode of selection was left to each member state 
(in practice, they are nominated by the respective 
Amirs). The Assembly’s terra is two years; sessions 
commence each November and last for six months. 
Its main functions are to debate the federal budget 
and drafts of laws presented to it by the federal 
Cabinet. The Cabinet must inform the Assembly 
about international agreements. Voting is by simple 
majority and Assembly Members enjoy immunity. 
The President of the United Arab Emirates—who 
has continuously been the Amir of Abu ?abl— 
may dissolve the Assembly. 

In actual practice, the Federal National Assembly 
is merely a consultative body, debating mostly 
matters of internal interest to the federation. Its 
character is largely determined by the fact that all 
members are appointed by the Amirs, who select 
males from their own families or from among the 
community of wealthy merchants and businessmen, 
interested in preservation of the status quo. In 
addition, the powers of the Federal National Assem¬ 
bly arc limited, in practice, by the fact that each 
state legislates individually according to the jfjarFa. 
Abu ZabI even has an Advisory National Council 
{al-Madllis al-istishdn al-wafani) of its own, com¬ 
prising 50 nominated members, although with no 
meaningful power. 

Bibliography: R. Hay, The Persian Gulf 
states, Washington, D.C. 1959, 1x3ff.; J. Y. 
Brinton, Aden and the Federation of South Arabia, 
Washington, D.C. 1964; P. Miner, South Arabian 
independence, in The World Today, xxiii/8 (Aug. 
1967). 336-9; MabmQd Bah&at Sin3n, AbU %abi 
wa-lUibdd al-lmdrdt al- c Arabiyya wa-mu&kilat al- 
Buraymi, Baghdad 1969; D- Hawley, The Trucial 
Slates, London 1970; The provisional constitution 
of the United Arab Emirates, in MEJ, xx\ij2 
(Summer 1972). 307*25; Sadik and Snavely, 138- 
49; Blaustein and Flanz, eds.. Constitutions..., 
xiv (1973): United Arab Emirates, L. I. Mcdvedko, 
Vetri peremen v Pcrsiishcm Zalive, Moscow 1973, 
116-44; Albaharna. xlvi-lvii; Anthony, 97-215; 
F. Steppat, B/nurkungcn xur Rechtsentwicklung in 
Abu Dhabi und den VcreimgUn arabischen Emin- 
ten, in ZD MG (1975). Suppl. iii, 617-24; Muhammad 
Ibrahim, Tan?lm al-sulfa ft Daalal al-lmdrdt al- 
*Arabiyya al-Muttahida, n.p. 1976; Nyrop et alii, 
op. cit., 276-94; Xu. Ya, Abdalla, Obedmennie 
Arabskie Emirati, Moscow 1978, 90-117; M. M. 
Abdullah, The United Arab Emirates: a modern 
history, London 1978, 130-3, 139-4*; D. E. Long, 
35 « 
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(xiii) c Vmdn. 

The Ibadi ImSm of ‘Umia (and Muscat) is its 
Sultan as well. In these two capacities, he functions 
as an absolute ruler. The Sultan and his family have 
not yet considered (1978) the establishment of par¬ 
liamentary institutions in ‘Umfln, nor have they 
promulgated any sort of constitution. 

Bibliography: Peaslee*. ii (1966), 767-8; 
R.G. Landen, Oman strict 1856: disruptive moderni¬ 
zation in a traditional Arab society, Princeton, 
N.J. 1967, 388 ff.; Stanford Research Institute, 
Area handbook for the peripheral states of the Arabian 
Peninsula , Washington, D.C. 1971, 153 ff.; 

Blaustein and Plant, eds., Constitutions . .., x 
(1974): Oman; I. Sheet, Muscat and Oman: the 
end of an era, London 1974, 163 ff.; Albaharna, 
lvii-lxii; F. Halliday, Arabia without sultans, New 
York 1973, 277 ff.; D. Smiley, A radian assignment, 
London 1973, 3 ff.; Nyrop el alii, op. cit ., 346-51; 
J. E. Peterson, Oman in the twentieth century : 
political foundations of an emerging state, London 
and New York 1978, 7 ^ ff-. 204 ff.; D. E. Long, 
40-2. 

(xiv) Yemen. 

The Yemen Arab Republic (formerly Yemen, some¬ 
times referred to as North Yemen) has had a fairly 
recent and brief parliamentary history. Under the 
ImSmate, the IinSm was an absolute ruler, subject to 
the Kur’Sn and the sbari'a. He alone held executive, 
legislative and judicial powers and there were no 
representative institutions. Although Yemen joined 
with Egypt and Syria in a United Arab Republic on 
8 March 1958, it did not send any representatives to 
the Notional Assembly of tho UAR in Cairo. The revo¬ 
lution of 26 September 1962 gave birth to the Re¬ 
public and touched off a six-year civil war. The 
republicans promulgated their first constitution on 

27 April 1964, which also provided for a Consultative 
Assembly to be selected from among Yemen's learned 
men for a three-year term. Its main tasks were to be 
passing laws and advising the government in public 
policy. During the civil war, however, this consti¬ 
tution was not put into practice. 

Since March 1963, Yemen had a legislature, the 
45-member consultative National Council, nominated 
to afford a fairly wide occupational and geographical 
representation. It comprised 20 shayM^ (tribal and 
rural), 9 * ulamd *, 8 more persons with formal edu¬ 
cation and 8 merchants. The Council's first task was 
to elect the President of the Republican Council 
—who was also to be State President, and head of the 
republican government at $an‘ 5 \ In the summer of 
1970, its membership was increased to 63, including 
12 Royalist representatives. 

Several provisional, Islam-oriented constitutions 
were drafted, beginning with the one promulgated 
on 3 October 1962. The permanent constitution of 

28 December 1970 described Yemen as "an Arab Is¬ 
lamic state", with the iAarf c a as the source of all 
legislation. It established a Consultative Assembly 
(Majlis $Aura), as a legislative body to supervise 
the Executive. The Assembly comprised 159 mem¬ 
bers, of whom 139 were elected and 20 nominated by 
the Executive. Voters had to be at least 18 and 
candidates, 25; the Assembly’s term was set at four 
years. 

The first elections to the Consultative Assembly 
were held in February-March 1971, without the 
participation of political parties (banned in the 
Republic). Elections were two-degree: villages and 


tribes selected their representatives, which then 
elected 139 Members of the Assembly. After nomina¬ 
tion of the remaining 20, the Assembly met to select a 
three-man Presidential Council—which, in actual 
practice, was responsible for nearly all major deci¬ 
sions, while the Consultative Assembly offered ad¬ 
vice only when asked to do so. 

After a bloodless military coup in ^an^ on 
13 June 1974. the Military Command Council sus¬ 
pended both the constitution and the Consultative 
Assemblv; a new, provisional constitution was prom¬ 
ulgated, granting the Military Command Council 
both executive and legislative powers. Nevertheless, 
the Consultative Assembly was re-convened in 
November 1974, under the pressure of tribal chief¬ 
tains, then suspended again in September 1975, 
without much achievement. Its critics argued that 
it had been a forum for self-interested cliques, with 
no real understanding of national development. 
Brief and unstable in its history, parliamentarism 
in Yemen appears to lack a firm foundation to this 
very day. 

Bibliography : Godchot, 4 * 9 - 3 *; Peaslee 1 , ii 
(1966), 1263-79; Hasan al Hasan, al A nxima . ., 
371-81; al-Marayati, ©d., Middle Eastern constitu¬ 
tions ..., 460-83; C. Deffarge and G. Trodler, 
Yemen 62-66: de la revolution "sauvage" d la trive 
dcsguer tiers, Paris 1969, 268 ff.; Stanford Research 
Institute, Area handbook for the peripheral states 
of the Arabian Peninsula, Washington, D.C. 1971, 
48 ff.; Blaustein and Flanz, eds., Constitutions ..., 
xv (r 97 r): Yemen Arab Republic, L. N. Kotlov, 
Yemenskaya A rabskaya Respubliha [sfiravolnik ), 
Moscow 1971, 218-26; The permanent constitution 
of the Yemen Arab Republic, in ME J, xxv/3 
(Summer 1971) 389-401; R. W. Stookey Social 
structure and politics i« the Yemen Arab Republic, 
in ibid., xxviii/3 (Summer X974), 248-60; xxviii/4 
(Autumn 1974), 409-18; S. P. Krakhmalov. 
Yemenskaya A rabskaya Respubliha i ego vooruien- 
nie sili, Moscow 1977, 29 If.; R. F. Nyrop cl alii, 
Area handbook for the Yemens, Washington, D.C. 
1977 . 207-17; Stookey, Yemen: the politics of the 
Yemen Arab Republic , Boulder, Colorado 1978, 
253 - 72 . 

(xv) South Yemen. 

The People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 
(sometimes called South Yemen) was established on 
30 November 1967, upon the departure of the last 
British troops from Aden. This withdrawal followed 
the failure of the British to bring about a Federation 
of South Arabia between the Colony of Aden and the 
former Protectorates bordering it. The issue had been 
hotly debated in the Legislative Council, the only 
apparent representative institution in the Colony 
of Aden. Inaugurated in 1947 as an entirely nomi¬ 
nated body, it was changed in 1955 to include an 
elected element—largely because of pressure by the 
Aden Association (a group formed in 1950-1 to pro¬ 
mote greater Adcnese participation in the govern¬ 
ment, which consequently advocated independence). 
In the 1955 elections, 4 of its Members were elected; 
and in 1959 and 1964, 12 (out of 24). 

The Front for the National Liberation of South 
Yemen has ruled the new state since 30 November 
1967. Soon becoming the solo legal party and re¬ 
named the National Front, its General Command 
circulated a draft of a constitution in order to obtain 
reactions; in November 1970, this constitution was 
promulgated. It vested legislative powers in the 
Supreme People’s Assembly [Ma&lis al-$ha c b al. 
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a‘/d) of 10r members, elected for three years. Of these, 
86 were to be elected by all those aged r8 or over, 
through local councils, under the supervision of the 
General Command of the National Front, and another 
15 by the Trade Union Federation. A quota was 
reserved for women among the 86 (though they could 
run independently as well). 

The formal powers of the Supreme People’s As¬ 
sembly were fairly wide-ranging: election of the state 
President and Cabinet; debating and passing of laws, 
including the budget and development plans; ratifi¬ 
cation of international agreements and the anounciug 
of a state of emergency. Members enjoyed parliamen¬ 
tary immunity. 

As the local councils required for the elections 
were not in existence in 1970. a provisional Supreme 
Peoples' Assembly was nominated by the National 
Front. It first met between 31 July and 4 August 
1971, in order to elect certain state officials, as 
directed by the National Front Insofar as can be 
ascertained, this nominated Supreme People's 
Assembly has continued to meet regularly, passing 
laws presented to it by the Cabinet and debating 
and approving economic plans. However, the Assem¬ 
bly's constant subservience to the National Front 
has minimised its effectiveness considerably. The 
first elections in South Yemen to the Supreme 
People’s Assembly were held on x8 December 1978; 
it is not known whether its powers versus the Na¬ 
tional Front have changed since. 
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I. A. Aleksandrov, Narodna^i Detnckratiicskaya 
Rcspubhka Yemen (spravotnik), Moscow 1976, 
209 ff.; F. F. Nyrop et alii. Ana handbook for the 
Yemeni, Washington, D.C. 1977, 101 ff.; V. P. 
Vorob'ev, Politiieskaya i gosudarstvennaya sistema 
Sarodnoy Demokratifeskoy Respubliki Yemen. 
Moscow 1978, 29 ff. 

(xvi) Egypt 

Egypt was the first part of the Ottoman Empire to 
experiment with parliamentary bodies (in 1866). 
Earlier, in 1829, Muhammad ‘All had instituted a 
Consultative Council (Ma&Hs al-mashwara), although 
it was merely an advisory board, meeting only once 
a year. Ismfi'fl was the first to endow Egypt with a 
representative assembly modelled on Western 
European parliaments, even though he undoubtedly 
intended it to remain solely advisory. This body, 
the "Assembly of Delegates" (Madjlis ihurd al- 
nuttwdb) was constituted in November 1866 by 
Khedivial decree (for the text of this decree, see 


Bibliography —Hudud wa-nifdmnamat madjlis shiird 
al-nuttwab al-mifriyya)■ The 75 members, F.gyptians 
aged at least 25, were to be elected for three years, 

I indirectly, as befitted a partially-illiterate population; 
in addition, it enabled the Khedive to exercise 
better control over the results. This intention was 
also manifested in the paragraphs prohibiting 
Delegates from receiving petitions, limiting them to 
debate over purely internal affairs and to proffering 
advice on projects submitted to them by ihe Khe¬ 
dive’s Council of Ministers (Madjlis al-ttuzard*). 
In any event, all decisions had to be ratified by the 
Khedive, who nominated the Assembly's President 
and Vice-President and had the exclusive right to 
convene, adjourn and dissolve it. The Assembly's 
name was changed to Madjlis al-nuwwdb at the end 
of Ismail's rule, although its functions underwent 
no essential changes. These Assemblies were con¬ 
vened for several weeks per year, most likely in 
order to impress Egypt's creditors—especially 
the European Powers—with the supposed liberal- 
constitutional views of its ruler. However, the general 
ferment in Egypt in the late 1870s and 1880s led 
to '.he Assemblies demanding a greater share in 
decision-making, which they did obtain in February- 
March 1882. Soon afterwards, however, the Assem¬ 
blies were adjourned, during the events leading to 
the British armed intervention; they were never 
convened subsequently. 

Soon after the British Occupation, Lord Dufferin 
issued a special report suggesting the institution 
of a Legislative Council (Madjlis siurd al-kawdnm) 
and a General Assembly (al-QiamUyya al ( wn&m\y- 
ya), both of which functioned from 1883 to 1912. 
The first was to consist of jo members of whom 14. 
including the President, were to be appointed 
by the Khedive and his Ministers; the other 16 were 
to be elected for 6 years by indirect balloting. It 
would debate (but not initiate), legislation and 
discuss the budget. The second was to consist of 
eighty-two members, including the Ministers, the 
Legislative Council and another 46 members elected 
for 6 years from among candidates over 3 ® years old, 
literate and who paid at least (, E. 50 per annum in 
direct taxes. The first body met 5 times per year and 
the second—at least once every two years to debate 
more important matters, including new taxes. While 
these partly-appointed bodies were less representa¬ 
tive than the Assembly of Delegates, they had a 
greater share in approving government expenses. 

These bodies were superseded by a unicameral 
Legislative Assembly ( al-Qjam c iyya al tuskri'iyya), 
according to a Fundamental Law, issued on r July 
19x3, initiated by Lord Kitchener, then Great 
Britain's Consul-General in Egypt. In addition to 
the Ministers and 66 elected members, this Assembly 
was to include another 17, nominated in order to 
guarantee minimal representation for the Copts, 
Bedouins, merchants, physicians, engineers and 
teachers. Elections were to be indirect, with candi¬ 
dates aged at least 32, literate and paying a minimum 
amount of taxes. The mandate of the members 
was to be for six years, with one-third of the member¬ 
ship renewed every two years. Mcst important 
amongst the prerogatives ascribed to the Legislative 
Assembly wore that no new law could be passed 
before it had been debated and no new tax imposed 
before it had been duly approved. The Assembly 
met several times during 1914, although it3 convoca¬ 
tion was postponed again and again following the 
outbreak of World War I and it never reconvened 
subsequently. 
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The Constitution of 19 April X923, superseded 
by a loss liberal one on 22 October 1930, was rein¬ 
stated on 12 December 1935. Essentially modelled on 
the 1830 Belgian Constitution, it provided for a 
monarchy largely in control of parliament. The 
latter was to be bicameral, comprising an Assembly of 
Representatives (Madjlis al-nuitnvab) and a Senate 
(Madflii al-shnyukh). The former was to be elected 
for five years by indirect balloting; candidates were 
Lo be at least 30 years old and literate. Two-fifths 
of the latter were appointed and three-fifths elected 
by indirect balloting. The term of office was ten 
years, with half of the Senators, appointed and elec 
ted alike, leaving every five years. Senators had to 
be at least 40 years old and enjoy a certain social 
and economic status. The King and either House had 
the right to initiate legislation. Every law had to 
be passed by both Houses; the King had the right of 
veto, although it could be over-ridden by a two- 
thirds majority. The Assembly had a slight advantage 
over the Senate in discussing the budget and voting 
confidence in the government; however, unlike 
the Assembly, the Senate could not be dissolved, 
but merely ajoumed. 

Attempts by King Fu*ad [sec fu j Ai> al-awvvai] 
to increase his prerogatives at the expense of Parlia¬ 
ment—despite opposition by the Wafd Party— 
culminated in his promulgating a new constitution, 
by Royal Decree, on 22 October 1930. The new con¬ 
stitution raised obstacles to parliamentary censure, 
increased the proportion of appointed Senators from 
two to three-fifths (60 out of too) and empowered 
the Executive to legislate during the parliamentary 
recess. In addition, the Assembly of Representatives 
could not initiate financial laws, while the King 
could do so. Modifications in the electoral law fa¬ 
voured the King and his supporters; the number of 
Representatives was reduced from 235 to 150. 

The 1923 Constitution was reinstated, on 12 Decem¬ 
ber 1935, with all its former parliamentary attri¬ 
butes; it remained in effect until the Revolution 
of 23 July 1952. The constitution was formally abol¬ 
ished on xo December 1952 and political parties dis¬ 
banded on 13 January 1953. Since April 1954, the new 
regime bad declared repeatedly its intention to re¬ 
turn to some form of parliamentary rule. The new 
constitution of the Republic of Egypt was promul¬ 
gated on 16 January 1956 and approved by a popular 
referendum. It provided for a 350-member unicameral 
National Assembly {Ma&lis al-umma), to be elected 
every five years by general, secret and direct ballot¬ 
ing, controlled by the National Union (established 
in May ig $7 and the only political grouping per¬ 
mitted). For the first time, women were granted the 
passive and active franchise, although voting was 
compulsory for males only. Voters had to be aged 18 
or over, with no criminal record; candidates had to be 
30 or over and literate. Some 2,528 candidates filed 
papers, although only 1,318 were approved after a 
screening by the National Union, including 5 out 
of the 16 female candidates (of the 5, two were 
elected—the first women to serve in any Arab parlia¬ 
ment). Elections were held on 3 July 1957. 

Most, although not all legislation was vested in 
the National .Assembly; legislation was, in fact, 
its only significant attribute. It first met from 
July 1957 to February 1958, when the United Arab 
Republic (UAR) of Egypt and Syria was established. 
The 1957 parliament was dissclved and a new provi¬ 
sional constitution for the UAR was promulgated on 
5 March 1958, providing for a joint National Assem¬ 
bly, to be convened in Cairo, with 400 Egyptian and 
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200 Syrian members. The first UAR National Assem¬ 
bly, mostly nominated by Djamil ‘Abd aI-Na$ir 
[q.v. in Suppl.J, duly met on 21 July 1960. Its powers 
and tasks approximated to those of the 1957 National 
Assembly, although legislation continued to be 
promulgated largely by presidental decree. 

The joint parliament was dissolved when the 
UAR broke up on 28 September 1961. The 1962 
founding of the Arab Socialist Union (as successor to 
the National Union) and the Constitution of 25 March 
1964—which later was the basis (with a few modifi¬ 
cations) for that of 1971—determined anew the pre¬ 
rogatives of parliament. The new National Assembly 
first met on 26 March 1964; its first act was to ra¬ 
tify the provisional constitution. It met regularly 
and was renamed The People’s Assembly (Madilis al- 
Ska'b) in May 1971. Its 350 members are elected for 
five years, by general, secret and direct balloting 
in 175 constituencies (two members in each). Candi¬ 
dates must be approved by the Arab Socialist Union; 
at least half of those elected must be peasants (own¬ 
ing no more than 25 acres of land) and workers. An¬ 
other ro members are nominated by the State Presi¬ 
dent. Members enjoy parliamentary immunity, 
although '.hey may be deprived of their seats by a 
motion of twenty members and a subsequent vote 
of two-thirds of the Assembly. The President of 
the Republic, his Ministers and members of the 
Assembly may initiate legislation. Proposed laws 
are studied and screened in parliamentary committees 
and subsequently submitted for voting in the plenary. 

The most recent People’s Assembly elections to 
date (1978) were held on 28 October 1976, with a 
second ballot on 4 November for those candidates who 
did not obtain 51 % of the vote in their constituencies 
in the first round. There were about 9,500,000 
registered voters; participation was compulsory for 
men and optional for women. There were 1,531 candi¬ 
dates, of whom more than half were running for the 
first time. About 56% of all the candidates were 
independents, while concerning the others, a novel 
situation had arisen. The Arab Socialist Union was 
then, officially, still the only party allowed to contest 
the elections. In 1976, however, it served more as 
an organisational framework, within which several 
parties were competing with one another (a situation 
legalised, post facto, by the June 1977 Party Law). 
In 1976. these were the Arab Socialist Partyof Egypt 
(centrist) the Socialist Liberals (right-of-centre), 
and the Patriotic Progressive Unionist Alignment 
(left-of-centre). In the first round, the first won 
280 seats, the second 12, the third 2, and indepen¬ 
dents 48. After the remaining 8 seats were decided, 
in the second round, the State President appointed 
another 10 Members (all of the Arab Socialist Party 
of Egypt), and several independents and others 
crossed the lines; the final allegiances were as follows: 


The Arab Socialist Party of Egypt 312 

The Socialist Liberals 11 

The Patriotic Progressive Unionists Alignment 3 
Independents 34 

Total 360 


On 29 June 1977. the People’s Assembly adopted the 
new Party Law, liberalising the situation within 
limits and legitimising certain groups, which had 
previously been forced to act clandestinely. The de¬ 
bate within the Assembly became livelier, regarding 
both legislation and policy-making, and frank criti¬ 
cism was expressed more frequently. The govern¬ 
ment, however, remained secure in the Assembly's 
support. On 22 July 1978, President Anwar al-SSdat 
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announced the formation of his own party, the Na¬ 
tional Democratic Party, which 306 of the Arab 
Socialist Party Members in the People’s Assembly 
joined on 21 September 1978. Following this merger, 
the National Democratic Party became the ruling 
party in the state and in the People’s Assembly 
(subsequently winning a handsome majority in the 
7 June 1979 general elections to this body). 

The history of parliamentary institutions in 
Egypt may be divided into three principal periods. 
The first, from 1866 to 1914. is the stage of exper¬ 
imentation with Western parliamentary models, ad¬ 
vising the ruler and largely dependent on him (or on 
the British Occupation, after 1882), with no politi¬ 
cal parties playing any significant role. The second, 
from 1924 to 1952. represents the closest approach 
in Egypt to a multi-party representative body, debat¬ 
ing policy, passing legislation and in frequent con¬ 
flict with the executive, particularly until Fund’s 
death and Fare's accession in 1936. Even so, during 
this period, only one parliament completed the five- 
year term allotted to it (1945*50). The Wafd Party, 
victorious in the Assembly in the first elections 
(1924) with 150 out o! 211 members, frequently (al¬ 
though not always) repeated its victories, thus com¬ 
pelling the King to dissolve parliament. The third 
period, from 1957 to date, represents a move towards 
the single-party parliamentary model (with a reported 
turnout of over 90% of the voters and nearly* 100% 
support), generally subservient to the executive 
power of the President of the Republic. This has been 
particularly evident since 1967, when the Assembly 
empowered the President of the Republic to issue 
laws by decree, indefinitely. During the late 19605, 
some 6,000 such laws were issued annually. However, 
the situation has changed somewhat since the Assem¬ 
bly elections ol October-November 1971, particularly 
due to the relative liberalisation of the regime under 
Anwar al-Sid£t—-one sign of which has been the 
renewal of multi-party activity. Consequently, oppo¬ 
sition to the State President is being voiced more 
freely now (1978) and the standing of the People’s 
Assembly has risen, even though it has to its credit 
iew crucial policy-making decisions. 

Due to the limited role of parliament in the 
decision-making process, Egyptian parliamentarians 
can hardly be considered a very important component 
of the country's political elite, except, perhaps, 
during the multi-party era. Nevertheless, the socio¬ 
economic make-up of Egypt’s Assemblies may serve as 
an indication of the shift in the balance of power. 
To some extent, this has been determined by the 
electoral system—indirect balloting in the first 
period, which facilitated the decision of public 
functionaries. Indirect balloting during the multi¬ 
party period, subverted by the power structure and 
the wealthy (as Egyptians were the first to admit), 
enabled constant re-election of the politicians and the 
rich. The single-party controlled election system 
under the Republic enabled those trusted by the new 
regime to enter parliament. 

While no definite studies of the socio-economic 
composition of the Assemblies are available, some in¬ 
complete data confirm the trends influenced by the 
electoral system. In the first Assembly, elected in 
r866, there were 58 Sonias out of a total membership 
of 75; the proportion of Htmdas decreased from one 
.Assembly to the other. Since 1924, parliament has be¬ 
come more broadly representative, although land- 
owners, businessmen and professionals (chiefly 
lawyers) played an important and possibly decisive 
role. In the Republic, the Assemblies of the late 1950s 


and early 1960s comprised a relatively large propor¬ 
tion of lawyers, businessmen, bureaucrats, officers 
and landowners, but very lew workers and peasants. 
For example, according to the calculations of H. 
Hopkins, 332 ff. (see Bibliography), the Assembly 
of 1957-8 comprised one-third lawyers and business¬ 
men, nearly one-third senior civil servants, ex- 
Ministers, former officers and landowners, and about 
one-third village l umdas and fkaykb s—but very few 
peasants and even fewer workers. This situation 
was reversed by legislation in the Assembly elected 
in 1964. where only 76 members—out of a total 
of 360—had served in previous Assemblies. Out of 
the 350 elected members, abcut 114 had registered 
as falldfiln and another 75 as workers. Other groups 
—academics, journalists, lawyers, physicians and 
Bedouins—numbered considerably fewer. The Chris¬ 
tians elected were under-represented (one Copt 
and one Greek); this was partially corrected by 
allotting 8 out of the ro appointed seats to Christians. 
Since 1964. more than half (actually, 50% to 60%) 
of the membership has comprised workers and peas¬ 
ants, although few indeed hold important positions 
(such as Ministers or chairmen of parliamentary 
committees). 
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(xvii) Sudan. 

Sudan’s parliamentary history commenced later 
than that of Egypt and several Maghrib states; the 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, set up in 1899, did 
not provide for development of any meaningfully 
representative institutions. It was only in September 
1943 that the British authorities, aware of rising 
nationalist sentiment, announced their intention 
of setting up on Advisory Council ( Madilis istifkdrl), 
comprising 18 members elected by all of Sudan's 
northern districts; another 2 elected by the Chamber 
of Commerce; and 8 others nominated by the 
Government General (to secure representation for 
serial and economic groups). The Governor-General 
himself was to be the Council's president; the civil, 
financial and legal secretaries were to be full mem¬ 
bers. The Advisory Council was inaugurated on 
15 May 1944, despite the protests of Egypt, which 
had not been consulted and of some Sudanese, who 
criticised its partially-nominated character, its 
being restricted to advisory functions and the 
exclusion of representatives from southern Sudan. 
Nevertheless, in retrospect, the creation of the Ad¬ 
visory Council may be seen as the first serious 
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British attempt to come to terms with Sudanese 
nationalism. 

After the end of the Second World War, Sudani* 
sation proceeded swiftly and comprised representative 
bodies as well. A joint British-Sudanese administra¬ 
tive conference met for several months during 1946 
and 1947. suggesting the foundation of a Legislative 
Assembly and Executive Council, based largely on 
the British model. As the Egyptian government was 
reluctant to commit itself to a project which en¬ 
dangered its future ties with Sudan, the British went 
ahead alone and on 14 June 1948 authorised the 
governor-general to promulgate an ordinance 
establishing the above institutions. According to 
this ordinance, the Legislative Assembly {QxatnHyya 
tashri'iyya), elected for three years, was to represent 
all of Sudan; the inclusion of the south in the Assem¬ 
bly was a significant step in Sudanese integration. 
It provided for 52 elected members to represent the 
north and another 13 to represent the south. The 
governor-general could nominate up to 10 members; 
several were to present the executive. Of the 65 
elected members, 10 would be elected directly in 
towns and the others by indirect elections in the 
rest of the Sudan. Voters must be Sudanese, male 
and aged 25 or over; candidates must be Sudanese, 
male and aged 30 or over. An Executive Council 
(Ma&lis tanjidhl), comprising between 12 and 18 
members (at least half of them Sudanese), headed 
by the leader of the Legislative Assembly, was to 
supersede the governor-general’s Council. The 
governor-general still retained important powers: 
vetoing decisions of the Executive Council, the 
right to legislative by ordinance, and excluding 
certain matters from the Legislative Assembly's 
competence. Nevertheless, Sudan's parliament had 
come into its own. The elections held in November 
1948 were boycotted by political parties favouring 
union with Egypt. The first Legislative Assembly 
met on 15 December 1948, with the Umma party 
—favouring self-determination for the Sudan and 
amicable relations with the British—in the majority. 
Another influential group was that of the north 
Sudan tribal chieftains—self-styled Socialist Re¬ 
publicans. 

The first Legislative Assembly, using both Arabic 
and English, debated economic matters, such as 
the Budget, local affairs, labour legislation and 
the introduction of Arabic in the administration and 
education of southern Sudan. Its most immediate 
concern, however, was relations with Britain and 
Egypt in the context of Sudan’s own political future. 
A "Self-Government Statute” was enacted by the 
Legislative Assembly on 23 April 1952, providing 
for an entirely Sudanese Cabinet responsible to a 
bicameral parliament—a Chamber of Deputies 
(Ma&lts al-nuww&b) and a Senate (A faults al- 
&uyuMj)\ the governor-general would retain some 
authority on internal affairs—particularly in public 
services and in southern Sudanese matters—and 
exclusive powers in foreign relations. After initial 
strong opposition, Egypt eventually accepted the 
Statute. In the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1933, 
however, Egypt made a bid for popularity in the 
Sudan against the British and suggested several 
modifications in the Statute, which the British 
could not reject. An elaborate plan was worked out 
for a maximum three-year transition period from 
self-government to self-determination. This provided, 
among other arrangements, for a specially-elected 
Constituent Assembly to decide between complete 
independence for the Sudan and links with Egypt. 


An internal commission supervised the elections 
to this Assembly, in November-December 1953. 
Voting was by constituencies; voters had to be az 
or over and resident in their respective constituen¬ 
cies for a period of not less than six months. The 
National Unionist Party on a decisive victory in 
both Houses (51 out cf 97 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies and 22 out of 30elected seats in the Senate). 

The new Sudanese parliament, meeting as a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly ( 1 fadjiis crisis*), was convened on 
1 January 1954. The majority National Unionist 
Party, formerly assumed to favour union with Egypt, 
correctly interpreted the mood of the country and 
gradually changed direction. On 19 December 1955, 
the Chamber of Deputies declared Sudan's indepen¬ 
dence; the Senate declared its support three days 
later. A transitional constitution, largely based on 
the 1952 Self-Government Statute, was adopted 
and the Republic of Sudan was proclaimed on 1 
January 1956. The struggle for independence gave 
way to translating sovereignty into practical terms, 
which meant parliamentary debates and decisions 
on numerous issues, including relations between 
North and South Sudan. Sudan's parliament was 
rather hampered by a spirit of factionalism, ex¬ 
pressing itself through groups leaving the political 
parties and forming strong new ripf>roc!uments. 

Parliament was dissolved on 30 June 1957. General 
elections were held between 27 February and 9 
March 1958, with the number of Members of the 
Chamber of Deputies raised from 97 to 173, to be 
elected by constituencies of 50,000-70,000 inhabitants 
each. The Senate remained the same: 50 members 
of whom 30 were elected. The new parliament met 
on ao March 1958 with the Umma party holding 
63 scats; it formed a Coalition Cabinet with tho 
People's Democratic Party, a group which bad 
broken away from the National Unionist Party. 
The disparity between these two partners, the con¬ 
stant bickering between the other factions and 
rumours of corruption in high circles discredited 
both parliament and government. The military, led 
by Ibr&hlm ‘Abbud, thereupon seiaed power on 

17 November 1958. Among its first acts were to 
suspend the transitional constitution, ban political 
parties and dissolve parliament. The work of the 
Legislative Assembly ceased; moderate legislative 
powers were granted to a Central Council, two- 
thirds of whose members were elected by provincial 
councils and one-third nominated by the President 
of the Republic. The Central Council’s term of office 
was two years; the first Council, which convened 
on 15 November 1963, served a shorter term, as 
less than one year later, in October 1964, civilian rule 
was restored following a popular revolt. 

The new elections held in northern Sudan during 
Aprii-May 1963 were based on the 1958 Electoral 
Law, with a few modifications, mo 3 t important of 
which were: institution of a unicameral legislature 
(the Senate was done away with), reduction of the 
voting age from 21 to 18, and enfranchisement of 
women. Fighting in the south led to postponement of 
elections to March-April 1967. Now that indepen¬ 
dence had been achieved, the main issues were the 
state of the economy, the character of Sudanese 
society and the question of the south. In 1965. the 
Umma Party achieved the largest plurality (92 seats) 
in the north, while the National Unionist Party 
was second with 73. The other parliamentary groups 
were much smaller and the Legislative Assembly 
(meeting again as a Constituent Assembly) included 

18 independents as well. A coalition cabinet of the 
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two largest parties, supported by the People's 
Democratic Party and the Muslim Brethren—all 
four forming a so-called United Front—was char¬ 
acterised by friction among the partners and among 
the various party components. Disagreements were 
so frequent and serious and parliamentary work 
was so hampered that the Cabinet decided to dissolve 
the Assembly in February 1968. 

General elections were held in April-May, 1968 
for an enlarged Assembly, seating 2x5. The National 
Unionist Party and the People's Democratic Party 
had merged into a Democratic Unionist Party and 
obtained 101 seats; the Ununa Party obtained 73. 
Other scats went to smaller groups, including 10 in¬ 
dependents. Again, the two largest parties formed a 
coalition cabinet suffering from essentially the same 
discord as the preceding one. Efforts at approving 
a permanent constitution failed and bickering pre¬ 
vailed. It was against this background of disillu¬ 
sionment with parliamentary democracy that the 
"Free Officers", led by Colonel Qia'far ai-Numayrl, 
seized power by a bloodless coup on 25 May 1969. 
The constitution was suspended, the Legislative 
Assembly dissolved and all parties banned. The 
government which had seized power soon vested 
all executive and legislative powers in a ten-man 
Revolutionary Command Council, nine of whom 
were military officers. 

It took some time until the new military regime 
of the Democratic Republic of Sudan felt secure 
enough to experiment with parliamentary institu¬ 
tions. On 12 August 1972, al-Numayr! announced 
that a People's .Assembly (Madilis al-sha*b) of 
207 members would draft a new constitution, after 
which it would disband and new elections would be 
held, based on the constitution. In September- 
October 1972, 175 members were elected and another 
32 nominated by al-Numayri including 13 women. 
On ta April 1973, the first permanent constitution 
was approved by the People’s Assembly; it became 
effective on 8 May 1973, superseding the 1954 
provisional constitution. The first People’s Assembly, 
acting as a legislature, was elected—according to 
the 1973 Constitution—under the supervision of 
the Sudanese Socialist Union, the only legal party. 
Candidates for the Assembly were nominated by 
the Sudanese Socialist Union; they had to be mem¬ 
bers of the party. Sudanese citizens aged 2 x or over, 
literate and not deprived of their political rights. 
The Assembly itself is elected for a four-year term 
and sits for at least six months annually. Constitu¬ 
tionally, it has vast legislative powers, it may 
approve the budget, confirm the government's 
action and vote no-confidence (by a two-thirds 
majority). The Assembly elected in 1974 comprised 
250 Members: 125 were directly elected from geo¬ 
graphical constituencies, 70 elected by occupational 
organisations (workers, businessmen) and popular 
associations (youth and women's unions), 30 by 
provincial People s Councils, and another 25 (no 
more than 25% of the total) nominated by the State 
President. The Sudanese Socialist Union has been 
very active in the Assembly elected in 1974 and is 
responsible for legislation and general policy. 

The cease-fire agreement of April 1972, ending 
a r7-year civil war between North and South, 
granted Southern Sudan its own, separate Assembly. 
First meeting in April 1974, it enjoys wide autono¬ 
mous powers, the head of its Executive Council is 
tbe Vice-President of the Republic. Southern pro¬ 
vinces also send delegates to the People's Assembly 
in Khartum. 


Sudanese parliamentarism has been too brief for 
any detailed evaluation. Commencing with a stage 
of preparation and guidance by the British, the bi¬ 
cameral legislature got off to a fair start, although 
it was rather hampered both by the north-south 
dichotomy and by factional bickering. Its develop¬ 
ment has been twice interrupted—first between 
1958 and 1964, then since 1969. Both interruptions 
—the result of military interventions—led to the 
establishment of unicameral legislatures, subservient 
to the respective heads of the military regime, al¬ 
though still indicating perhaps that parliamentarism 
had struck sufficient roots in the Sudan so as not 
to be wholly eradicated. This is also confirmed by the 
fact that all parliamentary elections held under 
civilian rule were generally earned out smoothly 
and fairly. 
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(xviii) Libya. 

The Kingdom of Libya was established on 24 
December 1951, largely as a result of the inability 
of the Great Powers to agree on the futuro of this 
area, which had been vacated by a defeated Italy- 
Prompted by the United Nations, a 6o-member 
National Constituent Assembly (referred to as 
DiamHyxa wataniyya or Madjlis ta’sisi) of Libya 
met, beginning 25 November 1950 and resolved, 
on 3 December, that Libya should be a federal 
kingdom under the Amir Muhammad Idtls, hence¬ 
forth called King Idris I. By October 1951, it had 
also adopted a constitution, considering that the 
new state was made up of three rather disparate 
components—Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and Fezzan. 
Strong rivalry existed between the first two: Tripoli¬ 
tania was the most populous, Cvrenaica the base 


of the SanOsiyya fa.v.J and of its then leader, Libya's 
Idris L 

The constitution provided for legislative assem¬ 
blies in <acb of the three provinces and for a federal 
National Assembly ( Madjlis al-umma). The latter 
was bicameral and consisted of: (a) The Chamber of 
Deputies (Madjlis al-nuwwdb). directly elected on the 
basis of one member per 20,000 male inhabitants 
aged 21 or over (candidates had to be 30 years or 
over and literate). The first Chamber comprised 
55 members: 35 from Tripolitania, 15 from Cyrenaica 
and 5 from Fezzan. (b) The Senate (Madjlis al- 
shuydkh, comprising 24 members aged 40 or over, 
equally divided among the three provinces: four 
Senators were nominated by the legislative assembly 
of each province and the remaining 12 by the King. 
The main task of the National .Assembly was to 
enact legislation on issues of national significance, 
such as foreign affairs (local matters were essentially 
left to the respective legislatures of the three prov¬ 
inces). The King, or either House, could initiate legis¬ 
lation, although the privilege of initiating financial 
laws remained with the Chamber alone. The King 
could vote legislation and dissolve the Chamber 
at his own discretion. The Chamber's usual term 
was four years and the Senate's eight, with half the 
latter leaving every four years. Ministerial responsi¬ 
bility was to the Chamber only, where a two-thirds 
majority was required for a no-confidence vote. 

On 7 April 1962 and 25 April 1963, legislation 
was passed in both Houses of the National Assembly 
to alter the 1951 Constitution and change Libya from 
a federal to a unitary state, based on its ten ad¬ 
ministrative districts instead of on its three provinces 
(which thus lost their special privileges). All of the 
Senate, rather than half of it, was to be nominated 
by the King. The Chamber was to be elected as 
formerly, although women were enfranchised and the 
number of scats was raised from 53 to 103. Some 
of these changes were a response to nationalist pres¬ 
sures for a unitary rather than federal state and an 
expression of the government's desire to decrease 
local and provincial rivalries and conflict between 
the National Assembly and the King and Cabinet. 

The first elections to the Chamber were held on 
19 February 1952 (based 011 the Electoral Law of 
6 November 1951)- The principal issues were rela¬ 
tions with the Arab States and the Western Powers. 
Candidates opposing the King and tho new regime 
grouped together in a National Congress Party, 
based on Tripolitania and supported by Egypt; 
its platform was strongly nationalist and opposed 
foreign bases in Libya. Elections were held on time 
in all constituencies, despite rioting. The National 
Congress Party won in and around the city of Tripoli, 
but lost elsewhere. Forty-six out of the 55 Members 
of the Chamber supported the King and government; 
the National Congress Party obtained only 7 seats. 
The first duly elected National Assembly convened 
in Benghazi on 25 March 1932. Subsequently, it 
met regularly and was concerned with debating 
and passing legislation. Although Assemblies were 
generally compliant, not infrequent criticism of 
government internal and external policies was 
voiced, particularly in the Chamber—frequently 
expressed by interpellations. 

The successive general elections of January 1956. 
January i960 (with secret balloting imposed on 
the whole state), October 1964 (with women voting 
for the first time and the number of constituencies 
increased to 103) and May 1965 (after King Idris had 
dissolved the Chamber on 13 February 1965) were 
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held on a personal (or family) competition basis 
(as political parties were not permitted to function 
legally). In the 1965 elections the number of con¬ 
stituencies was decreased to 91; all successful 
candidates were apparently pro-government—16 ran 
unopposed. 

One of Libya's main problems during the first 
two decades of statehood was a lack of personnel 
trained in the skills required for running the state. 
Nevertheless, the many skilled Libyans serving in 
the National Assembly or its administration sufficed 
to cause Mu c ammar al-Ka dhdh Sfi to annul the con¬ 
stitution and dissolve the Assembly after his coup of 
1 September 1969 (the Assembly was, obviously, also 
one of the bases of power of the King he had deposed). 
All executive and legislative authority was vested 
in the Revolutionary Command Council. Libya's 
provisional constitution, promulgated by the new 
regime in December 1969, reaffirmed that the Revo¬ 
lutionary Command Council of the Libyan Arab 
Popular Republic (as the state was now called) 
holds sovereign power and is to promulgate laws 
and decrees. Al-Kajihdhafl declared, in January 1971 
—and has reaffirmed since—his intention of con¬ 
vening a legislative assembly, but has not done so 
to date (1978). This postponement is compatible 
with his views, os expressed in his Green book, 
that parliament is not sufficiently representative 
and that direct participation by the masses is 
preferable. A National Congress (al-Mu y tamar al- 
kawmi) of the only legal party, the Arab Socialist 
Union, represents trade unions, professional groups 
and popular associations. Its mein task is to debate 
the ideological premises of the rdghne and ratify 
its policy decision. However, this 6x8-member body, 
established by decree on 13 November 1975, has to 
date apparently convened in January 1976 only. 
Since then, it seems to be in cold storage. Instead, 
again following the principle of direct participation, 
al-Radjidh5fi has been convening (once or twice per 
year) a "General .Assembly of the People". First 
called in March, 1977, this 97omembcr Moults 
is selected in 178 constituencies by popular councils 
and trade unions. It is officially supposed to discuss 
all policy-matters, but in effect it approves (and 
legitimises) the decisions of the Libyan leadership. 

Libya's parliamentary history, which came to 
an end with the abolition of the monarchy in Septem¬ 
ber 1969, was brief, but not necessarily a total 
failure. The National Assembly's greatest merit was 
in its assisting King and government in welding to¬ 
gether Libya's disparate areas into one unitary state. 
During its first decade, at the very least, it also 
curtailed the Monarch's autocratic tendencies. The 
ban on political parties and, since 1963, the almost 
complete subservience of the National Assembly to 
King and Cabinet, minimised whatever significance 
the Assembly still had in public life and paved the 
way for those who eliminated it in the military coup. 
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(xix) Tunisia. 

Under French rule, Tunisia had experimented 
with several French-imposed semi-representative 
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advisory institutions. The Consultative Conference | 
[Conference Consultative, Hay*a isliskdnyya), estab¬ 
lished in 1891 (with defined powers since 1896), 
comprised only Frenchmen, elected by universal 
direct suffrage since 1905; from 1907 on, they were 
joined by 16 Tu n i si a ns , nominated by the French 
Governor General (Rteidcnt glnlm!). At first, the 
French and Tunisians met together, and later (since 
19x0) separately. The main task of the Consultative 
Conference was to advise concerning the budget. 

In 1922, the French replaced the Consultative 
Conference with the Grand Council [Lc Grand Cvnscil 
dc Tunisic, al-Madjlis al-Kablr li 'Llyala al-T&nisiy- 
ya). Elected for six years, it comprised two sections 
possessing equal rights: one of 56 French members, 
elected by the French in Tunisia and the other of 
41 Tunisians, elected by other Tunisians. The task 
of the Grand Council was to discuss the budget; 
in case the two sections differed, the decision rested 
with an Upper Council [Conseil Supfrieur), com¬ 
prising the Governor General, several Ministers and 
ranking secretaries, as well as seven members 
from each of the Grand Council’s two sections. The 
Grand Council could also raise and discuss any eco¬ 
nomic or financial matters, but not political or con¬ 
stitutional ones. Although the powers of the Council 
were limited and minimal, the Vichy Government 
was still wary and abolished it on 21 November 1940, 
transferring its authority to a Consultative Committee 
(Comite ConsuUa/if ) of 5 Frenchmen and 5 Tunisians. 

After the end of the Second World War, the Grand 
Council was re-established; its make-up and powers 
were altered cn 15 September 1945. After then, ( 
It comprised two sections, French and Tunisian, 
each numbering 53 Members elected for six years. The 
franchise for the French section was extended to in¬ 
clude all Frenchmen and Frenchwomen in Tunisia, 
aged at least 21 Candidates—at least 25), with direct 
voting and proportional representation. The fran¬ 
chise was also somewhat extended for the Tunisian 
section as well, including all Tunisian males aged 
at least 23 (candidates—at least 30), who either 
paid direct taxes, were war veterans, or had com¬ 
pleted secondary school. Voting was in two stages. 
Although the Grand Council essentially remained 
concerned with economy and finance, its powers 
were increased to cover advising the government on 
all legislation—although the government could still 
bypass it in urgent cases. Even so, the Grand Council 
was not convened from the end of 1951 until 1954, 
when its powers were slightly extended. 

Tunisian nationalists were obviously not happy 
with the limited powers of the above-mentioned Con¬ 
ference, Council and Committee, nor with their se¬ 
lective representation, which disenfranchised many 
Tunisians and afforded preferential voting to the 
French minority. As early as 1921, the Deslur Party 
demanded the creation of a representative assembly, 
to which Ministers would be responsible. When the 
Neo-Destur was set up in 1934, it demanded the es¬ 
tablishment of such an assembly as an instrument of 
national sovereignty and for limiting the arbitrary 
government of the Bey or of France. Consequently, 
the Neo-Destur rejected the reforms suggested by the 
French in March 1954. These reforms provided for a 
legislative assembly, including French representa¬ 
tives, with full powers in social and economic matters, 
to be elected by universal suffrage. Under the pres¬ 
sure of the Neo-DestOr and more radical nationalists 
led by $ 51 ib ben Yusuf, the Bey signed a decree, es¬ 
tablishing a Constituent Assembly, on 29 December 
* 955 - 


The Neo-DestOr, a "dominating party” (in Du- 
verger’s sense) has continued since to consider it¬ 
self as the instrument of "national will". Hence in 
order to dominate the 98-seat Constituent Assembly 
(al-Madilis al-Kaumi al-Ta*sisl), it insisted on an 
electoral law (promulgated on 6 January 1958) which 
would favour it over smaller parties and groups. 
All Tunisia was divided into 18 constituencies: and 
the slate of candidates obtaining a relative majority 
of the vote in each was considered as “winner take- 
all". 

Complete independence was the main issue in the 
25 March 1936 elections to the Constituent Assembly. 
The National Front, led by the N'eo-DestOr Party, 
won an impressive victory (597.813, out of a total 
of 610,989 votes, or 97 - 84 %)- Consequently, it 
induced the Assembly to pass regulations granting 
considerable parliamentary powers to the Assembly, 
its Bureau and six committees. Adoption of those 
regulations enabled the political bureau of the Neo- 
Destur to control the proceedings of the Assembly 
efficiently and to delay the formation of any meaning- 
ful opposition within it. The wide and often unani¬ 
mous support of the Assembly was skilfully ex¬ 
ploited by the Neo-Destur, especially by its leader, 
Habib Burgiba, who was also the Assembly's first 
Speaker; in April 1936, he left this post to become 
Prime Minister, The party utilised Constituent As¬ 
sembly support to extend the powers of the Assembly 
beyond those of the Bey, his government and the 
French, on the one hand, and to achieve full inde¬ 
pendence for Tunisia, on the other. The Constituent 
.Assembly increasingly considered itself sovereign; 
one of its most significant steps was to proclaim the 
republic on 25 July 1957. No less significantly, it es¬ 
tablished the norms for future Assemblies, both by 
its own practice and by adopting the June 1959 
Constitution. 

This constitution grants the National Assembly 
(Madflis al-utnma) wide powers, limited, however, by 
the very essence of Tunisia's presidential regime: 
the State President is elected by universal suffrage 
and neither he nor the various Ministers are respon¬ 
sible to the National Assembly. The National Assem¬ 
bly is elected in constituency voting for five-year 
terms by all Tunisian citizens aged 20 or over (can¬ 
didates must be 30 years or over). In theory, it is 
the only legislative body and its members enjoy par¬ 
liamentary immunity. However, the State President 
also has the right to initiate legislation—taking 
priority over the Assembly; he may also enact decrees 
while the Assembly is in recess (subject to the 
.Assembly's subsequent confirmation). Thus, further 
restrictions are imposed upon the Assembly's legisla¬ 
tive prerogatives. 

The National Assembly elections of 8 November 
were, in many respects, similar to the 1956 Constit¬ 
uent Assembly elections. Once again, a Natioua! 
Front led by the Neo-Destur ran without serious com¬ 
petition. However, Tunisia was independent in 1959 
and women were enfranchised for the first time. 
Separate polls determined the composition of the As¬ 
sembly and elected the President of the Republic. 
The National Front won in the Assembly and Burgiba 
was elected President. All 90 Members of the National 
Assembly belonged to the Neo-Destar Party or were 
independents sponsored and supported by it. As a 
result, main policy decisions were initiated and con¬ 
trolled by BOrglba and the party in the t 959'^4 As¬ 
sembly; in this respect, the National Assembly in 
Tunisia may be considered as an extension of the 
Neo-DestOr Party, renamed the Socialist Destflr 
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Party in October 1964. However, as Tunisia achieved 
full independence and secured its place in internatio¬ 
nal relations, internal affairs increasingly took prece¬ 
dence, and wide divergences of opinion became appar¬ 
ent in the Assembly, both because of the various in¬ 
terests represented in the single party and because 
the Assembly could not help but be influenced by 
the extra-parliamentary demands and reactions of 
those socio-economic and political groups excluded 
from the official political game. 

Much of the above holds true for subsequent 
National Assemblies as well. In the Assembly elected 
on 8 November 1964, the Socialist DestOr Party again 
held all 90 seats (a majority of the outgoing Mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly including its only woman, were 
re-elected). The 2 November 1969 National Assembly 
elections (increased to rot seats) were essentially 
a repetition of earlier ones, with heavy voter partici¬ 
pation and the election of the party’s own candi¬ 
dates, even though the issues debated at this time 
chiefly concerned the government's economic policies, 
which had led to considerable controversy. Conse¬ 
quently. economic problems occupied much of the 
attention of the National Assembly elected in 1969. 
The results of the elections of 3 November 1974 to 
the Assembly (increased to 112 seats) were no 
different from previous ones. The party obtained all 
seats, although 71 of its Members wore elected for 
the first time, including many representatives of the 
younger generation. Concurrently, several Members 
who had opted for a more liberal political and eco¬ 
nomic regime, thus opposing the line of iifirgiba 
and the party leadership, had been dropped from 
the candidates' list. 

Although there is no detailed statistical breakdown 
of the Members of all National Assemblies in Tunisia, 
available material indicates several characteristics. 
As mentioned above, all Assembly members were 
selected from within the single party; the top party 
leadership—identical with Tunisia's political leader¬ 
ship-had occupied the Assembly. The first National 
Assembly, elected in 1959, comprised 12 members 
of the party's political bureau, 9 Ministers, the 
director of Burglba's Cabinet, 8 former Ministers, 
4 former governors, the secretary-general of the 
Neo-Destur youth and 7 former and then current 
party political commissioners. Members of that 
Assembly were remarkably well educated: 31 had 
graduated from French universities, and another 
25 from modern secondary schools; thus 36 out of 
the 90 had had a good French education. Most of 
the others had had traditional education; only one 
was illiterate. Professionally, the Assembly comprised 
13 lawyers, 13 businessmen, 14 manual or clerical 
workers, 12 professors, 12 farmers, 7 physicians, 
6 school teachers, 3 senior civil servants and 4 others 
While later elections obviously introduced new mem¬ 
bers, the essential characteristics of the Assembly 
elected in 1959 have not changed substantially. 

The parliamentary history of Tunisia since the 
1930s indicates that the Constituent and then the 
National Assemblies have generally been of secondary 
importance to the single party. The latter has been 
the real focus of most important decisions, even in 
legislative matters. The Assembly's work is scheduled 
by its Bureau, usually after due consultation with 
the party. Assembly control is minimal, as nearly al.' 
its work is done in committees; on the average, only 
fifteen plenary meetings take place each year, mostly 
to approve legislation submitted by Burglba. On the 
whole, the Assembly has displayed docile subser¬ 
vience, rarely demonstrating a will of its own or even 


reflecting differences of opinion within the party 
itself. 
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(xx) Algeria 

The French, who ruled Algeria from 1830, intro¬ 
duced several moderately-representative institutions 
on 33 August 1898. The decrees established the Fi¬ 
nancial Delegations [L*s Obligations financiirts) 
—intended to represent economic interests—which 
existed until 1943. The franchise changed several 
times, while candidates consistently had to be French 
citizens aged 25 or over, residing in Algeria at least 
three years. All were elected for six-year terms, 
half of them leaving every three years. Two of the 
three Delegations comprised 24 European Members 
each: a third, with 21 (later 24) non-European 
Members, included six who were nominated. Each 
Delegation was concerned solely with its own 
economic interests. Delegations served in an ad¬ 
visory capacity only, concentrating on the budget. 
United into one body by a decree in T918, their 
powers remained unaltered During 1945-1947 they 
were transformed into a Financial Assembly (L'. 4 s* 
setnblie Jinanciire) of 37 elected members with 
broader representation but the same essential 
capacities. 

The Financial Assembly was obviously unsatis¬ 
factory to proponents of Algerian nationalism, par¬ 
ticularly during the period following the Second 
World War. All legislation was still passed by the 
National Assembly in Paris or by the French Gover¬ 
nor-General in Algeria. Pressured by Algerian 
nationalists and by its own Algerian and French 
Members, the National Assembly in Pans approved 
a new Statute for Algeria {Status Organiqtu iU 
VAlgirit, or al-^anin al-as&si), setting up an Algerian 
Assembly on 20 September 1947. 

This Statute provided for an Algerian Assembly 
{al-Mad[lis al-DiazA’iri) of 1 20 Members, elected 
for six years—with half renewed every three years 
—in two separate ’'colleges" of 60 members each. 
The franchise was granted to all French citizens of 
legal age (although participation of Muslim women 
was deferred) in two-stage constituency voting. Can¬ 
didates were subject to the same criteria but had to 
be at least 23 years old. Members 0/ the Assembly 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity. The Assembly was 
to convene in Algiers, for three sessions per year, 
each lasting not longer than six weeks (probably to 
prevent it from becoming too powerful). Much of Its 
work was to be done in sit committees. As legislation 
for Algeria remained the prerogative of the National 
Assembly in Paris, the Algerian Assembly's function 
was chiefly to apply—with some modification— 
French laws and regulations to Algeria. The Algerian 
Assembly could also transmit its proposals to the 
National Assembly in Paris. 

The first elections to the new Assembly under 
the Statute were held in April 1948, with partial 
elections in February 1951 and January 1954. It soon 
became evident that the Statute satisfied no one; it 
was too much for the local French and too little for 
the Muslims. Nationalism, expressed in moderate to 
extreme anti-French terms, was the main issue in the 
elections. Nevertheless, the Nationalists obtained 
only 16 seats in the 1948 Assembly and even fewer in 
subsequent elections—perhaps becauso the two-stage 
voting, the constituency-system and the enfranchise¬ 
ment of French citizens only favoured upholders of 
the status quo, supported by the French Administra¬ 


tion. The three Assemblies devoted much time to eco¬ 
nomic and financial matters—particularly Algeria's 
annual budget; they were also responsible for insti¬ 
tuting social security throughout the country. How¬ 
ever, debate moved increasingly towards politics, 
largely as a result of the rise in nationalist, anti- 
French campaigns, now impelled into extra-parlia¬ 
mentary activity after the total failure of the na¬ 
tionalists in the 1954 elections. This appears to 
be the main reason for the Assembly's dissolution on 
12 April 1956. Algeria’s sole parliamentary represen¬ 
tation remained in the National Assembly in Paris 
alone, which (in 1957-8) was concerned with drawing 
up a new constitution for Algeria, providing for a 
Federal National Assembly. However, this concept 
was never put into practice, because of growing 
unrest and violence in Algeria. 

Parliamentary life revived only after the end of 
the war in Algeria; the Evian Agreements spelled 
out the necessity for electing a representative assem¬ 
bly. A Constituent National Assembly was elected 
accordingly on 20 September 1962, first meeting 
on 25 September. Its powers included legislation, 
promulgation of a constitution and selection of a 
provisional government. It comprised 196 Members, 
about one-third of whom had been guerilla leaders 
and another 16 European Algerians. The 60-Mcmbcr 
Front for National Liberation (known by its French 
acronym—FLN) dominated the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, which had elected Ahmad Ben Bella Prime 
Minister, and dedicated only part of its time to 
legislating, as Ben Bella and the government were 
busy decreeing laws. However, the Constituent As¬ 
sembly did initiate a fruitful exchange of opinions, 
with free criticism, meeting mcreasing disapproval 
from Ben Bella and his close advisers. Thus there 
was a marked difference between the level of toler¬ 
ance for the opposition during the first year of the 
Assembly, presided over by liberal-minded Farbat 
‘Abbas and during the second, when others presided. 
In the second year, political debates became in¬ 
creasingly infrequent and most attention was focused 
on economic matters, in which there were fewer 
differences of opinion. 

Elections to the National Assembly took place in 
September 1964, in accordance with the August 1963 
Constitution, approved by popular referendum on 8 
September. This aimed at legitimising personal rule 
in Algeria, as well as the predominance of the party 
over the National Assembly. The constitution de¬ 
clared FLN as the only legal party and consequently 
empowered it to control the National Assembly. It 
provided for a unicameral National Assembly ( al - 
Miutjli s al-wafutti), seating candidates endorsed by 
FLN and duly elected by a general, direct vote for 
five-year terms. The Assembly and the State Presi¬ 
dent were to initiate legislation; the latter exercised 
direct legislation under certain circumstances. The 
Assembly was also supposed to control the govern¬ 
ment’s policy-making. Ministers were responsible 
to the Assembly's committees, whose members 
could interpellate them. Members of the Assembly 
enjoyed parliamentary immunity. According to a 
new electoral law, adopted in the Assembly on 
25 August 1964, the number of seats was reduced 
from 194 to 138, which proved useful to the FLN 
government in eliminating members who were con¬ 
sidered oppositionist. Nevertheless, about 43% of 
the Members were indeed re-elected. This Assembly, 
however, was short-lived and its achievements un¬ 
spectacular, as more and more laws were promulgated 
by Presidential decree. Bilraed yen's coup of 19 June 
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1965 resulted in the suspension of both the 1963 
Constitution and the National Assembly. 

In June 1973, Dhiuediycn announced his inten¬ 
tion to hold elections for a new representative as¬ 
sembly. Algeria's new constitution, approved by a 
popular referendum on 19 November 1976, provides 
for a National People’s Assembly, to be elected for a 
live-year term by direct secret and universal suf¬ 
frage at the proposal of the single Party's leader¬ 
ship. A number of seats is to be reserved for rep¬ 
resentatives of peasants and workers. Legislation 
is to be the prerogative of both the Assembly and 
the State President, although only the latter may 
introduce bills on national defence. The Assembly is 
to hold two annual sessions of not more than three 
months each, while its sub-committees meet regular- 
ly. Members are to enjoy parliamentary immunity. 
A National People's Assembly hat not yet been 
elected to date {1978) and the Council of the Revolu¬ 
tion, headed by BOmedyen, is the state's supreme 
executive and legislative organ. 

There is only meagre data available on members 
of the various parliamentary bodies in Algeria. 
During the pre-independence era, most were middle - 
class and were frequently identified with circles co¬ 
operating with the French and interested in preserva¬ 
tion of the status quo. More specific data are available 
for the post-independence Constituent National 
Assembly, which sat for two years, between 1962 and 
1964. Among its 194 members, 15 were of European 
origin; 10 were women. The average age was 39—fair¬ 
ly young as parliamentary bodies go. Its occupational 
breakdown was as follows: 

Occupational breakdown of 183 of the 194 Mem¬ 
bers of the Algerian Constituent Assembly, 1962- 
1964 (%) 


Military 

18% 

Students 

to% 

Free Professions 

r8 

Workers 

7-3 

Merchants 

14 

Party cadres 

4 

Teachers 

12 

Salaried 

12 

Peasant-farmers 

10.6 

Officials, clerks 

2.6 



Total 

99.6% 


(Source: Anisse Salab Bey—see Bibliography). 


The "military" component was a direct result of 
the Algerian war; some had probably had a different 
background initially. The proportion of merchants 
and clerks seems high for a revolutionary Assembly. 
Those representing the free professions, on the 
other hand, comprised a relatively small group; ap¬ 
parently, however, some of the military had formerly 
been professionals. In any event, it was a well-edu¬ 
cated body: some 25% of the Members had bad uni¬ 
versity education and many others secondary school 
training. More than 75% spoke French, which was 
consequently the language used in the Assembly. 

Algeria’s parliamentary history falls into two 
main periods: the colonial era, until 1956, when 
the nature of the Assemblies, determined by the 
French, remained largely consultative, although some 
autonomy was acquired gradually; and the brief ex¬ 
perience in independent Algeria, with the Assembly 
controlled by and largely subservient to the FLN. 
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(xxi) Morocco. 

Under the French Protectorate, Morocco was 
an absolute monarchy, in which the Sultan and the 
French (particularly the latter) ruled without any 
parliamentary institutions. A first step forwards par¬ 
liamentarism was taken by the Protectorate in 19*9. 
with the establishment ol a Government Council (Con- 
seil de Gouverncment), comprising the representatives 
of the Freuch in Morocco, local Moroccans joined 
during subsequent years. From 1926 on, the Council 
comprised three French sections icolliges), elected 
by economic groups (agriculture, commerce, industry) 
and one. nominated Moroccan section. The Council 
served only as a debating forum and its decisions 
were purely advisory. 

When independence was achieved, King Muham¬ 
mad V considered the issue of parliamentary bodies. 
Morocco had had no experience with political elec¬ 
tions; even its political partes were divided as to 
the benefits of immediate representative government. 
Therefore, the King nominated a 76-member Consul¬ 
tative National Assembly (AssembUe Nationale 
Consultative, al-Madjlis al-watani al-istiskdri) on 3 
August 156, striving to make it as representative 
as possible of the three major political parties, 
ol the different regions of Morocco and of various 
socio-economic groups. The King inaugurated the 
Assembly on 12 Novembre 1956. 

The powers of the Consultative National Assembly, 
amplified by a royal decree on 27 November 195G, 
were clearly advisory. The Assembly meets twice 
a year, in spring and autumn. Most of its work is 
carried out in four (three since 1958) committees 
comprising between 12 and 24 members each (every 
member may belong to one committee only). The 
Assembly's regular term is two years, although the 
King may prolong it (in 1938 it was prolonged by six 
months) and Members enjoy immunity. Since the 
Moroccan Cabinet preceded the convocation of the 
first Assembly, the Ministers were neither part of the 
Assembly, nor responsible to it, although the Mem¬ 
bers of the .Assembly could interpellate them. Min¬ 
isters were responsible to the King alone, who 
succeeded in imposing his will on the Assembly 
thanks to both the definition of its powers and to 


his own standing and prestige. Hence there were 
large pro-government majorities in practically 
every vote on all important matters during the 
Assembly’s first two years. Only during its third 
year were there signs of growing independence—and 
even increasing criticisms and opposition, probably 
reflecting the overall political climate outside the 
Assembly. This seems to have led Muhammad V to 
allow the Assembly to die a natural death in May 
1959 ; its term was not renewed, nor did the King 
convene another Assembly during his reign. 

Muhammad V’s son and heir, Hasan II (mounted 
the throne In 1961), contributed to the course of 
parliamentarism in Morocco. On t June 1961, the new 
king promulgated a Fundamental Law. which was 
mainly a declaration of principles. This was enhanced 
by Morocco's first constitutton, prepared by a 
commission and submitted by Hasan II to a popular 
referendum on 7 December r962. Some 80% of 
those eligible voted, with a heavy majority in favour 
(3.706,732 versus 112,879). 

The 1962 Constitution provided for a bi-cameral 
legislature—a Chamber of Representatives (Chambre 
des Reprisentants , Madjlit al-nuwttdb) and a Chamber 
of Counsellors {Chambers des Conseillers, Ma&lis al- 
mus/ashdrin). The former was to be elected for four 
years by direct universal suffrage and the latter for 
six years (with half the membership changing every 
three years)—by and from colleges consisting of local 
assemblies (two-thirds of this body) and chambers 
of agriculture, commerce and industry, artisans and 
trade-unionists (one-third). Both Chambers debate 
policy and legislate, although the Chamber of Rep¬ 
resentatives has greater authority. For example, 
the latter may bring about the resignation of the 
Cabiuet by a vote of censure (Ministers are nominated 
by the King, who has also the right to dismiss them). 
While the Representatives have greater authority, 
legislation in both Chambers is hampered, in practi¬ 
cal terms, by their meeting for only two annual two- 
months sessions. Furthermore, the King may with¬ 
hold approval of laws indefinitely and may submit 
laws for popular referendum without prior consulta¬ 
tion with the two Chambers. Members of both 
Chambers enjoy parliamentary immunity. 

Although the :96a Constitution was criticised 
by both traditionalists and modernists in Morocco 
os being too modem or too traditional, respectively, 
it remained in force for several years; the first two 
Chambers were elected following its provisions 
and those of a subsequent Electoral Law. 

Elections to the 144-seat first Chamber of Rep¬ 
resentatives were held on 17 May 1963, following 
a simple majority system with single-member con¬ 
stituencies, of which 117 were rural. There were 694 
candidates running; each was required to deposit 
1000 dirhams (then about £ 70), to be forfeited if 
the candidate obtained less than 5% in his consti¬ 
tuency. About 73 % of the 4.650,000 eligible voted. 
The Front for the Defence of Constitutional Insti¬ 
tutions, a pro-King and pro-Govemment group, won 
69 seats, four short of an absolute majority. Next 
came two nationalist groupings, the Istibl&l with 
4t scats and the National Union of Popular Forces 
with 28, together equalling the number of seats ob¬ 
tained by the Front, with Independents holding the 
remaining 6 scats. Elections to the 120 scat Chamber 
of Counsellors were held on 13 October 1963; the Front 
for the Defence of Constitutional Institutions won 
decisively with 107 seats, the Istikldl received 11 
seats, and independents another 2. Hasan II opened 
the first Moroccan parliament on 18 November, re- 
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linqoi&hing the post of Prime Minister which he had 
lilted until then. 

The achievements of the 1963 parliament were 
not particularly remarkable and ended abruptly 
in June 1965, with the declaration of a state of emer¬ 
gency by Hasan II (all within the framework of the 
constitution). There followed a pause in parliamen¬ 
tary activity, restored by the 1970 constitution 
published by the King on 8 July. It was reportedly 
approved by a 98.7% majority in a popular referen¬ 
dum held on 24 July. These official figures are ques¬ 
tionable, however, as many have indicated the strong 
opposition of most parties and many organisations to 
the new constitution, largely caused by its differing 
from that of 1962 in that it further strengthened the 
powers of the King at the expense of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and parliament. According to the 1970 Consti¬ 
tution, the King was empowered to amend the consti¬ 
tution at will, promulgate decrees in almost any 
matter (even to declare war) and reject parliamen¬ 
tary bills and requests. Conversely, the nature of 
parliament was altered; it was now to be a unicameral 
Chamber of Representatives of 240 seats: 90 elected 
directly, 90 by members of local councils and 60 elec¬ 
ted in two-stage voting by chambers of commerce and 
industry (including professional and workers' 
groups), all elected for sit-year terms. 

As most parties boycotted the 21 and 28 August 
1970 elections to the Chamber of Represen lives, 
the majority of candidates were independents sup¬ 
ported by the government. Many candidates were 
returned unopposed and the government claimed 
huge participation despite the boycott. The Chamber 
comprised 158 independents (nearly all pro-govern¬ 
ment), 60 members of the pro-government Mouvonent 
Populates and 32 belonging to other parties and 
groups The Chamber achieved little during its two- 
year lifespan and was sharply criticised from many 
quarters, prompting IJasan II to promulgate yet 
another constitution. 

Morocco's third constitution was promulgated 
on 10 March 1972, following a popular referendum 
which approved it on x March. It was slightly more 
liberal regarding parliamentary powers; two-thirds 
of the unicameral Chamber of Representatives 
(of 264 seats) were to be elected by direct, univer¬ 
sal suffrage and only one-third by two-stage voting 
of local councils as well as professional and employ¬ 
ees’ organisations. The Cabinet was made responsible 
to both the King and the Chamber. Nevertheless, the 
King's position remained pre-eminent, particularly 
as he had postponed the holding of new elections 
several times, ruling by decrees in the interim. 

Under the 1972 Constitution, elections to the 
Chamber of Representatives were held on 3 June 
1977. For the benefit of illiterate voters, each 
party was allotted a specific colour for its ballot. 
Some 82.36% of those eligible voted. Independents, 
mostly pro-Government. held 141 seats and Istiklal 
candidates. 49; the pro-Government Mouvement 
Populate held 44 seats and other groups 30. The 
King enjoyed a comfortable majority of his sup¬ 
porters in this Chamber, which he inaugurated on 
14 October r977. 

The characteristics of Moroccan parliamentarians 
have not yet been studied in detail. Both the will 
of the Sovereign and subsequent electoral laws en¬ 
sured that all Morocco's regions were represented, 
with rural areas favoured somewhat. Many of the 
Members were young: according to official figures, 
about 40% of the Members of 1963 parliament 
and 60% of those of the 1970 Chamber, were between 
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25 and 40 years of age. When nominating the Mem¬ 
bers, the King and his officials strove to strike sonic 
balance among political parties, non-political 
leaders, economic and social groups and diverse 
occupations. In November 1936, the occupational 
distribution was as follows: free professions - io, 
agriculture - 19, commerce and industry- 17, work¬ 
ers -16 and religious personalities - 3. In later 
Chambers the distribution appears to have been 
more diversified. 

Independent Morocco’s bitber-and-thither ex¬ 
perience with parliamentarism at first continued the 
tradition of the French Protectorate in nominating 
the whole institution, then moved towards elections, 
although the King did preserve his special powers in 
both the written constitutions and in the practice 
of imposing a two-stage electoral system (for at 
least a part of the membership} on parliament, 
ensuring the election of a largely-compliant body. 
Legislating by decree, without the benefit of par¬ 
liamentary participation, completed the circle 
of the King's powers vis-i-vis the elected Chamber. 
This is all the more remarkable in light of Morocco’s 
multi-party system. 
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(xxii) Mauritania 

The Islamic Republic of Mauritania, independent 
since 1960, had already experience of a legislative 
assembly under French rule. Since *925, the Gover¬ 
nor-General of the Afrique Occidentals Fran^aise 
or AOF (of which Mauritania was a part) was 
assisted by an appointed advisory council, function¬ 
ally representative of the federation’s major inter¬ 
est groups (military and civil servants, businessmen, 
Africans). Meaningful measures concerning represen¬ 
tative bodies in Mauritania were introduced, however, 
only in .’946, as part of the new French policy in the 
region. Representation was then provided on three 
levels: (a) Territorial: a General Council (Conseil 


General), called the Territorial Assembly {Assemble 
Territoriale) since 1952, has had extensive control 
over the budget, although it functioned solely in an 
advisory capacity on any other issue. In Mauritania, 
it first comprised 20, then 24 members, divided into 
two sections {colleges)— the first (6, then S members) 
elected by Europeans aad the second (14, then 
16 members), by Africans. They were reorganised into 
one colUge in 1952; (b) Federal: Mauritania sent 
five delegates, elected from its General Council 
(Territorial Assembly) to the AOFs General Council; 
and (c) National (French): Mauritania elected a di- 
puti to the National Assembly in Paris. The winner 
of the legislative elections of November 1946 was 
elected by 6,076—or about two-thirds—of all votes 
cast. Several weeks later. Mauritania’s first General 
Council was elected. In 1947. the General Council’s 
French section duly elected a SfnaUur to the French 
Senate in Paris and its African section a represen¬ 
tative to the recently established Assembly of the 
Coinmunaut* Fran^aise. 

The 1946 French Constitution gave the right of vote 
to but a few: members of certain local associations, 
trade unions and co-operatives, government officials, 
wage earners, owners of registered property and war 
veterans. Consequently, few were eligible to vote in 
the 1946 Mauritanian elections. In 1947, the literate 
were added and in 1951, heads of households and 
mothers of two or more children. The following table 
indicates the steable increase in the number of 
eligible voters. 

By 1956, the franchise was universal, so that the 
population was not unprepared for the new Lei cadre. 

The Loi cadre of June 1936 bestowed a larger 
measure of autonomy on Prance's overseas territories, 
vested in respective elected Territorial Assemblies 
and in Councils of Government (Conseils deGouverne- 
nunt), comprising senior French officials and Minis¬ 
ters elected by the Assembly. Each Territorial As¬ 
sembly could formulate its own policies in such local 
affairs as agriculture, forestry, trade, health and 
primary and secondary education. In Mauritania's 
first elections to the Territorial Assembly, held on 
31 March 1957 (the first held under universal suf¬ 
frage), the Mauritanian Progressive Union (Union 
Progressist® Mauritanienne) won 33 out of the Assem¬ 
bly’s 34 seats, obtaining 252,898 out of the 272,474 
votes cast. This party represented both the adminis¬ 
tration and traditional attitudes, as well as tribal 
chieftains; it had already participated in the 1952 
election to the General Council (Territorial Assembly), 
winning 23 out of 24 seats. It was led by MukhtSr 
Ould Dftdda, a lawyer-turned-politician who was 
to lead Mauritania to independence and serve as its 
first president. 

Mauritania's heavy "yes” vote in the De Gaulle 
referendum of 28 September 1938 signified its ap¬ 
proval of the Constitution of the Fifth Republic and 
its autouomous membership in the new Communaut6 
FranQaise. Mauritania’s Territorial Assembly was 
converted into a Constituent Assembly [QiamHyya 
ta'sisiyya), on 28 November 1958, with the task 
of drafting a constitution. Prepared by former 
administrators, the Assembly approved and prom¬ 
ulgated a constitution on 22 March 1959, providing 
for a 40-seat Legislative Assembly {AssembUe 
legislative, QjamHyya taskriHyya), to be elected for 
five years by direct, universal and secret voting. 
The Assembly was to meet for two sessions annually, 
not exceeding two months each. Its powers were 
mainly legislative, although it also elected the Prime 
Minister, who in turn appointed the rest of the 
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Registered voters, and votes cast m Mauritania in elections for the National Assembly in 

Parts, 1946 and 195T 


Registered voters Votes cast, 1946 Votes cast, 1951 

1046 1951 Number */ 0 of Number “/• 0* 

registered votes registered votes 


r6,27* 1 35.586 9.539 58.6 5 *. *8* 40.2 

(Source: Thompson and Adloff—see Bibliography) 


Cabinet. Ministers were responsible to the Assembly, 
which could bring the Cabinet down by a no-confi- 
detice vote. Members enjoyed parliamentary im¬ 
munity. The first elections to the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly wore held on 17 May X959, with some 326,000 
out ol about 373,000 participating. This time, the 
Mauritanian Progressive Union, renamed Parti du 
Regroup*tnent Mauritanian (since 1958). captured 
all 40 scats. 

After uegotations with France, the independence 
of the Islamic Republic of Mauritania was pro¬ 
claimed on 28 November i960. A new constitution, 
required for a sovereign state, was adopted by the 
Assembly on 20 May 1961 by a vote of 31 to 2, 
with one abstention. The 1961 Constitution—amend¬ 
ed in 1972—was basically a modification of the former 
one, adapted for a presidential regime. It established 
the office of a state president, absorbing that of 
the prime minister, strengthening it at the expense 
of the Assembly. The 1961 Constitution provided for 
a 40-seat National Assembly (Assemble Xationalc) 
(5o seat since 1971 and 70-scat since 1975). elected 
for five years, legislating only in a limited number 
of areas, including the budget. The Assembly con¬ 
venes for one four-month session per year. It cannot 
pass a vote of no-confidence iu the President or 
the Ministers (although it may impeach them). 
Ministers are responsible to the President but not to 
the Assembly. The President has priority in legisla¬ 
tion and right of veto, but cannot dissolve the 
Assembly. 

In the early 1960s, the Assembly produced much- 
needed legislation, such as the establishment of an 
adequate judicial system for Mauritania (1963). 
It also discussed policy, sometimes displaying an in¬ 
dependence of spirit which caused considerable fric¬ 
tion between the National Assembly and President 
Ouid Dadda. The latter succeeded in strengthening 
his position, however, particularly since a constitu¬ 
tional amendment was passed, institutionalising 
the Mauritanian Progressive Union as the only legal 
party. Since this action of his, it is the single party 
(led by Ould Dadda), rather than the Natioual 
Assembly, which has served as the main focus of 
power in Mauritania and dominated its politics. 
This has been at least partly motivated by Ould 
DSdda's intention to use the party as Mauritania’s 
main vehicle for modernisation, as traditionalists 
still have a strong hold in the National Assembly. 

Consequently, in the general elections for the 
National Assembly held on 9 May 1965, the party, 
whose name had been changed to Mauritanian 
People’s Party (Parti du Peuple Mauritanian , tfizb 
al-sha'b), won all 40 seats; it obtained 445,644 votes 
or 92.1% of the 447,660 valid votes cast (out ot a 
total of 482,303 eligible to vote). Such results were 
repeated in the general elections for the National 
Assembly, held on 8 August 1971. when the party 
won all 50 seats, obtaining 502,547, out of 502,945, 
valid votes cast (nearly 100%). Again, in the general 


elections held on 26 October 1975, the party won all 
70 seats obtaining 99.9% of all valid votes cast. 

In February 1976, Mauritania participated with 
fourteen other African states, in Agadir, in the 
establishment of a Union of African Parliaments 
(Union des parlem/nis afrteams), whose avowed aim 
was “to strengthen parliamentary institutions by 
improving the functions of representative democ¬ 
racy". Mauritania was represented in this new body 
by one of the Union’s Vice-Presidents, 'Abd al- 
l AzVc Sail, President of Mauritania’s National 
Assembly und by Muhammad Fall, who entered the 
Union’s Executive Committee. Mauritania’s own 
parliament, however, was suspended following the 
July 1978 military coup. 

Not much is known about the socio-economic 
composition of the National Assembly, although the 
1965 Assembly reflected the administrative character 
of the single party; 39 out of the 40 members were 
civil servants. There is every reason to believe that 
this group has continued to predominate. 

The parliamentary history of Mauritania falls 
into two periods: until independence, the Assembly 
was virtually led by the French, who even had a spe¬ 
cial college within it to protect the interests of 
France and French settlers. Since independence, it 
has been dominated by President Ould Dadda and his 
single party, generally (although not invariably) 
serving in a rather docile manner. 
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(xxiii) Israel. 

Israel is one of the few Middle Eastern states 
with a sizable Muslim minority sharing in its par¬ 
liamentary life. Upon the establishment of the State, 
on 14 May 1948, Israel had a population of about 
156,000 Arabs, out of some 750,000 people; on 1 Oc¬ 
tober 1978 there were approximately 590,000 (in¬ 
cluding those in East Jerusalem) out of a total 
population of 3,708,300. With some variation, the 
Arabs generally comprised some 70% Muslims, 20% 
Christians and 10% Druzes (all the above statistics 
refer to Israel proper and not to territories held by 
Israel since 1967. Inhabitants of those territo¬ 
ries refuse to opt for Israeli citizenship and conse¬ 
quently may not vote in its parliament ary elections). 

All Israeli citizens aged 18 and over may vote 
in elections for Israel’s unicameral, z20-seat par¬ 
liament, the Keneset. Elections are universal, direct, 
equal, and secret; the entire country is considered 
as one constituency and voting is by proportional 
representation, so that every vote counts. Israel’s 
Arabs have indeed participated heavily in all nine 
general elections held in 1949, 1931,1955,1959, 1961, 
1963, 1969, 1973, and 1977. In all except the first 
(1949) and ninth (1977) elections, their participation 
has been relatively greater than that of Jews, 
reaching a peak of 92.1 % of those eligible to vote 
in elections for the sixth Kinesct (1965). Rural Arab 
voting has consistently been heavier than urban. 

Slates of candidates are usually put forward by 
the political parties. Arabs, like Jews, vote for 
the slate of their choice, frequently those comprising 
Arab, or Jewish and Arab, candidates, generally 
seating between 6 and 8 Arabs in each Kineut. 
Arabs connected with the Establishment through 
left-of-centre parties such as MAPAI (later the 
Labour Party) and MAPAM have become Deputy 
Ministers, like Sayf al-DIn al-Zu‘bl and f Abd al- 
*AzIz al-Zo'bl, or Deputy Speakers of the Keneset, 
like Sayf al-DIn al-Zu^I. Those active in the Com¬ 
munist Party have been prominent in the Opposition. 
During the past twenty years, Arab electoral support 
for the Communist Party has increased, probably 
due to the success of the nationalist Arab image 
created by this party. The following are the per¬ 
centages of Arab votes for the Communist Pari)', 
out of the total Arab vote, in recent Kinesct elec¬ 
tions: 1959-10%; 1961-22%; 1965-23%; 1969- 


29 %; 1973 - 33 % (about 48,000 votes); r 977 4 »% 
(about 70,000 votes). This party, formerly strongly 
principally among Christians, has made consider¬ 
able inroads among Muslims and Druzes in recent 
years. As aresult, its representatives in the Keneset 
have increasingly claimed to speak for all Israel's 
Arabs and have frequently insisted upon using the 
Arabic language there (Israel has two official lan¬ 
guages— Hebrew and Arabic). 

Most (although not all) of the Arab Keneset 
Members connected with the Establishment have 
been farmers; one was a Bedouin shaykh. Those voted 
in as Communists, however, have generally been 
townspeople. All have been—or have become— 
professional politicians. The education level of 
Arab Kinesct Members, like that of Jewish ones, 
has risen from one legislature to the next; the Arab 
contingent has increasingly comprised journalists 
and writers. 
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(xxiv) Cyprus 

Cyprus is another Middle Eastern state with a 
large Muslim minority: although estimates vary, the 
Turkish community there numbers close to 20% of 
the Island's inhabitants—the second largest after 
the Greek community. 

The island was a part of the Ottoman Empire 
from 1571 to 1878. One of the first measures of the 
British, after they had taken over Cyprus in 1878. 
was to institute some form of representation for its 
inhabitants. Their first experiment, in August 1878, 
was a nominated Council of 4 to 8 members, with of¬ 
ficial and unofficial appointees in equal numbers. 
Soon, however, in the March 1882 Constitution, prom¬ 
ulgated by an Order in Council, a more representa¬ 
tive Legislation Council was appointed. This could 
initiate discussion in certain matters, although some 
financial matters were not within its competence. 
The Legislative Council comprised 12 elected mem¬ 
bers (9 Greeks and 3 Turks) and 6 appointed mem¬ 
bers, generally officials, with the British High Com- j 
missioner or another senior official presiding and 
having a casting vote In case of a tie. The members 
were elected within their respective communities. 
On 6 February, 1923, the membership was increased 
to 24: 12 Greeks, 3 Turks, and 9 officials. The British 
intention appears to have been to be able to offset a 
collective vote of the Greek majority against the 
Turkish community. In practice, however, the British 
officials voted almost regularly together with the 
Turkish members. This led to no little frustration on 
the Greek side and to its Increasingly introducing 
extreme politics into the Council, chiefly in its 
support for Enosis, which the Turks {with frequent 
British support) opposed with equal determination. 
Consequently, the Legislative Council, instead of 
serving for accommodation, sharpened the inter-com¬ 
munal conflict; instead of being a training-ground for 
self-government, it promoted inter-communal strife. 
The fact that three languages were officially used 
(F.nglish, Greek and Turkish) was no help, either 
On 12 November 1931, following disturbances on the 
island, the Legislative Council was dissolved, all 
legislative authority being vested since in the Gov¬ 
ernor, aided by a six-man Executive Council. As 
irom 1933, the Governor was assisted by a 
handpicked Advisory Council of five Cypriots— 

4 Greeks and 1 Turk, nominated and merely con¬ 
sultative. 

Alter the end of the Second World War, the 
British appeared to be more inclined towards granting 
the Cypriots limited self-government. A Constituent 
Assembly was convoked by the British on 6 Novem¬ 
ber 1947, to discuss a new constitution. Of the 40 
invited, only x 8 attended, including 7 Turks and 
1 Maronite; because of Greek Cypriot opposition, 
within the Assembly and without (and some Turkish 
Cypriot reservations, too), the Assembly was dis¬ 


solved on 12 August 1948, with the matter left 
pending. In £954, 1956, and 1958, new British pro¬ 
posals for a constitution for Cyprus were rejected by 
the Greek Cypriots. 

The Ziirich Agreement of February 1959 and its 
ratification in the London Conference of February 
i960 provided the legal and constitutional basis for 
the Republic of Cyprus. The £960 Constitution has a 
marked bi-communal character, institutionalising and 
legitimising Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot in¬ 
terests. It ensures bl-communal participation on all 
levels of government, at a ratio of 70% for the 
Greek, and 30% for the Turkish community. The 
Cabinet has 7 Greek, and 3 Turkish, Cypriots—who 
may be Members of the House. Legislative authority 
re vested in a House of Representatives, elected for 
five years; it is made up of 35 Greek Cypriots and 
15 Turkish Cypriots, elected within their commu¬ 
nities. The Speaker of the House is a Greek Cypriot, 
the Deputy Speaker a Turkish Cypriot. While the 
President of the Republic {a Greek) or the Vice- 
President <a Turk) alone may initiate financial 
bills, the House discusses them. The House’s powers 
are limited further by the absolute right of veto 
of the President and Vice President in foreign affairs, 
defence and security, as well as by the establishment 
of separate communal Chambers of the Greek 
Cypriots aud the Turkish Cypriots, which have 
competence in all religious, cultural and educational 
matters, and by the decisions of the communal 
courts in matters of personal status. Both Greek and 
Turkish are official languages. 

The first House of Representatives was elected, 
according to the pre-independence Electoral Law of 
31 December 1939, in 6 multi-member constituencies; 
each community voted only for its own candidates. 
The first elections to the House of Representatives 
were held on 31 July 1960. Those to the Communal 
Chambers were held on 7 August; the Turkish 
Cypriots elected, to all the 15 seats of their Chamber, 
the National Front of FewiI Kusiik. 

From the start, Turkish Cypriots stood fast 
for protecting their constitutional rights, while 
the Greek Cypriots argued that their rivals were 
taking an unfair advantage of the constitution. Con¬ 
stant friction continued in the House and other levels 
of government, sometimes reaching crisis dimensions. 
As with the Legislative Council a generation earlier, 
the House of Representatives served to emphasise 
discord rather than accommodate conflict. Without 
the moderating British presence, however, legislation 
slowed down frequently and policy debates turned to 
bickering. Deadlock sometimes ensued, and in 
November 1963 .Vfakarios, the State President, 
proposed various constitutional amendments; the 
main ones were to do away with the separate voting 
of Greeks and Turks in passing certain laws, and to 
abolish the privilege of the State President and Vice- 
President, separately, of vetoing legislation. The 
amendments were energetically rejected by the 
Turkish Cypriots, who argued that the amendments 
would undermine the regime. When disturbances, 
late in 1963 and early in 1964, prevented the Turkish 
Cypriots from attending the House, the Greek 
Cypriots passed the above amendment, anyway, on 
23 July 1965, modifying also the 1959 Electoral 
Law to make voting general, instead of by communi¬ 
ties. The Turkish Cypriots rejected all the above 
—and the joint House of Representatives ceased to 
exist, becoming a Greek Cypriot body. The Turkish 
Cypriots reacted by boycotting the House and insti¬ 
tuting their own “Turkish Cypriot Transitional Ad¬ 
ministration” (December 1967). 
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General elections for the House of Represen¬ 
tatives were held on 5 July 1970 (the former House, 
elected in i960 for five years, had had its term pro¬ 
longed, annually, by Presidential decree). The 
Turkish Cypriots, on the same day, elected their own 
15 Representatives to the House, These, however, 
continued to boycott the House and, together with 
the 15 Members of the Turkish Cypriot Communal 
Chamber, formed a joint 30-Member Chamber, 
part of the Turkish Cypriot Transitioual Administra¬ 
tion. After Turkey’s military intervention in July 
1974, an Autonomous Turkish Cypriot Administra¬ 
tion was established, with an Executive Council 
and a Legislative Assembly. Following the decision, 
on 13 February 1975, to create a Turkish Cypriot 
Federated State in the whole area under Turkish 
control, a 50-Member Constituent Assembly ( Kurucu 
Meclis) was elected in the same month, comprising 
25 Members of the joint Chamber and another 
25 Members selected by various organisations. This 
body prepared a new, separate constitution for the 
Turkish Cypriot Federated State, which was approved 
with a large majority, by a popular referendum, on 
8 June. Ejections for the President and for the 
first 40-Mcmber Legislative Assembly (Yasama 
Meclisi) were held on 20 June 1976. The National 
Unity Party, led by Rauf Dcnktaj, obtained 30 scats, 
the Communal Liberation Party 6, the Populist 
Party and the Republican Turkish Party 2 each. 

The parliamentary history of the Turkish com¬ 
munity in Cyprus falls into three main parts. Under 
British rule, the Turkish Cypriots sat—from 1883 
until 1931—as a minority group together with the 
Greek Cypriots and the British, usually voting with 
the British for what they saw as their special in¬ 
terests. In the independent Republic of Cyprus, from 
1960 to 1963, they sat with the Greek Cypriots in a 
House of Representatives, as a minority group, but 
with special safeguards for their community. Since 
1963, first in their own area in the Republic, later 
in what they consider the Turkish Cypriot Federated 
State, they have maintained their own, all-Turk, 
representative institutions. 
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B. In Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan has known two distinct types of 
representative assembly, the djirga and the madilis. 
Their origins, development and functions are quite 
different and they are best discussed separately. 

The djirga is a tribal council operating at all 
levels from the family upwards and reflecting 
the collective authority of the group over the indi¬ 
vidual. At the lowest levels its membership comprises 
all adult males; at higher levels various units art* 
represented by men chosen primarily ou the basis of 
seniority, but also for skill in negotiation or family 
reputation. Ditrxa decisions represent a consensus, 
weighted according to ago and reputation. The 
functions of the iiitga embrace all matters, but es¬ 
pecially the resolution of disputes within the group 
and the relations of the group with outside organi¬ 
sation. The authority of the fjirga depends upon 
the distribution of power within the group concerned. 
In state affairs, two varieties of djirga were employed. 
One was the permanent council of chiofs, members of 
the royal family and other notables, which was con¬ 
sulted frequently on all matters of state business and 
which offered detailed advice. References to such 
an institution under various names are common from 
the time of Abroad Shah Durrani [9.1.) AbdiUl on¬ 
wards. The second, usually known as the Loya 
Djirga, dealt with the most important matters. 
It was a much larger body, including all men of 
influence in the region or country, and it was usually 
summoned to deal with one issue alone and subse¬ 
quently dismissed. It was called in cases of succession 
where the legitimacy of the claims of a candidate 
to the throne were in doubt and where some broad 
expression of national endorsement was required. 
In 1747 Ahmad S^ah Durrani Abdali was elected 
ruler by a djirga of Abdali and (ihalzay tribal 
chiefs and religious figures; in August 1880 c Abd 
al- Rahman [see ‘abd al-bahman khak] was chosen 
by an assembly of tribal chiefs; and in February 
19x9 Aninn Allah [9.1?. in Suppl.] was proclaimed 
amir by a gathering of tribal chiefs and notables 
at Kabul. Ba££a-yi Sak&w legitimised his claim to 
the throne through the ‘n/ami’ and in March 1929 
was challenged by his rival, Nadir Khan, to submit 
his claim to a national djirga of all .Afghan tribal 
chiefs. In September 1930 Nadir Khan himself 
secured confirmation of his own claim to the throne 
from a Loya Djirga of 286 notables. The Loya Djirga 
was also used to obtain national approval or confir¬ 
mation of major policy decisions. According to 
Munshl Sulfin Muhammad, for ordinary purposes 
*Abd al-Rahm.ln (like his predecessor, Jjhir < A 1 I) 
employed an advisory council of sarddrs, kkan $ and 
mulld s, but in time of war, or other national emer¬ 
gency, c Abd al-Rahman sought the advice and assist¬ 
ance of a inurch larger assembly (Loya Djirga) 
of notables and mullds. In 1915 Habib Allah [*.v.] 
was reported to have called a Loya Djirga to dis¬ 
cuss Afghan foreign policy during the First World 
War, although when the ruler determined to adopt 
an unpopular policy of neutrality he changed the 
meeting into a great darbdr, summoned to hear 
his decision, not to discuss it. In 1921 Am 5 n Allah 
summoned a Loya Dlirga, the decision of which 
formed the justification for the issue of the 1923 
constitution, which in turn was submitted to the 
approval of another Loya Djirga. As well as set¬ 


ting up other permanent bodies (including the Dar* 
bSr-i ‘All, an assembly of elders chosen in the manner 
of the Loya Dlirga to review the work of each year), 
the 1923 constitution provided for the summoning by 
the ruler at his discretion of a Loya Djirga. Amlin 
Allah made use of this provision. In July 1924, fol¬ 
lowing the Khost [f.n.J rebellion, a Loya Djirga was 
called to amend the constitution; and in August 1928 
another one, r ,000 strong, was called for a similar pur¬ 
pose and to hear Amin Allih's plans for reform. In 
1941 a Loya Djirga was called to endorse Afghanis¬ 
tan’s foreign policy in the Second World War follow¬ 
ing the Allied demand for the expulsion of German 
citiacns; and in 1949 and 1955 Loya Djirgas (possi¬ 
bly representing only certain tribes) were called in 
connection with the Pakhtunistan dispute. The con¬ 
stitutions of 1964 and 1977 were also submitted to 
Loya Djirgas for approval. In keeping with its in¬ 
clination towards parliamentary democracy, the 1964 
constitution considerably reduced the role and impor¬ 
tance of the Loya Djirga. The Loya Dlirga of 
Janunry-February 1977, which considered the new 
constitution and elected Muhammad DAwad as 
President of the Republic of Af gh anistan, provides 
good evidence of the development of the Loya Djirga 
and its continuing importance as a major source 
of legitimation. In the Presidential proclamation 
of 28 December 1976, which announced the summon¬ 
ing of the Di ir 6 a . >t "’as stated that "in accordance 
with the conventions of our society Loya Djirgas 
in the course of the history of Afghanistan have been 
convened on sensitive and important occasions and 
have deliberated vital national issues". The Loya 
Djirga was described as a supra-parliamentary body. 
Article 65 of the 1977 constitution defined the 
composition of the Loya Djirga. which was repre¬ 
sented as “the supreme manifestation of the power 
and will of its [Afghanistan's] people". The 1977 
Loya Djirga consisted of elected representatives, 
members of the government, members of the central 
committee ol the only political party, the high judi¬ 
cial council, the constitutional drafting committee, 
military officers, and other persons appointed by 
Presidential decree. The Djirga sat for twenty-six 
sessions and made several amendments to the 
constitution before finally approving it [sec farther 
djirga in Suppl., in particular, for the institution on 
the Indian side of the Frontier]. 

The institution of the madjlis proper has a much 
shorter history. Until 19*1 Afghanistan knew only- 
consultative councils appointed by the ruler from 
among the notables. The 1923 constitution provided 
for three national bodies: a council of ministers; 
the Darbar-i ‘All; and an advisory state council, 
half nominated and half elected. The state council 
was the first Afghan institution which possessed 
some likeness to a Western parliament, but its 
role was severely limited, and it seems to have 
played an insignificant role in Afghan public life. 
The 1923 constitution also provided for regional ad¬ 
visory councils, an innovation continued under Nadir 
Shah. The 1931 constitutions provided for a two- 
chamber Parliament: the L : ppcr House or Sfafilis-i 
A 1 yin consisted of twenty or more (later limited to 
forty-five) "experienced and far-sighted persons” 
approved by the king; and the Lower House or Ma4i- 
lis-i Shurd-yi Milli consisted of ri6 (later 173) 
representatives elected for a three-year period. In 
form, the Afghan parliament bore a strong resem¬ 
blance to the European institutions upon which it 
was, no doubt, modelled, although in his defence of 
the constitution Nadir Shah argued (in the manner of 
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the Islamic modernists from tho time of N&mty 
KamSI onwards) that the Afghan Parliament was 
derived from the early Islamic precept of consultation 
which, he claimed, had survived in Afghanistan 
in the form of the djirgas, which he described as 
"regular governmental channels of the people of 
Afghanistan". Between 193X and 1964 eleven 
Afghan Parliaments met, being chosen every three 
years as provided in the constitution. With the 
exception of the seventh, so-called ‘'Liberal Parlia¬ 
ment" (1949-52), all functioned as rubber stamps 
for government policy. The group of liberals in the 
seventh parliament did attempt to interrogate 
ministers and agitated for greater parliamentary 
power, but the government eventually reacted 
sharply and imprisoned the liberals. Parliament 
thereafter reverted to its former docile role. The 
1964 constitution also provided for a two-chamber 
parliament, chosen for a four year term. The Upper 
House (Medrano Djirga) consisted of eighty-four 
members, partly appointed and partly elected; the 
Lower House (WoJesi Djirga) consisted of two 
hundred-and-sixteen elected members, Two Parlia¬ 
ments met during the so-called constitutional period: 
the first (twelfth) sat from 1965 to 1969 and was 
notable for the presence of vociferous radicals in 
it and for its attacks on the government of the period; 
and the second (thirteenth) which sat from 1969 to 
1973 showed a smaller number of radicals (traditional 
leaders having apparently decided that membership 
of Parliament conferred more power than formerly 
and exerted their influence to obtain election them¬ 
selves) but maintained an appearance of hostility to 
the governments, although their criticisms were of 
a conservative rather than a radical character. 
Throughout the constitutional period, Parliament 
saw its role as destructive rather than constructive. 
The 1973 revolution brought the parliamentary 
period to an end. The constitution of February 1977 
(articles 48*64) provided (or a single-chamber 
parliament (the Willi Djirga) elected for (our years 
from men nominated by the single National Revolu¬ 
tion Party [Ifixb-i Inhilub-i Mill). Half of the 
parliamentarians were to be peasants or workers. 
The Milll Djirga was due to meet for the first time 
in December 1978, but the April 1978 revolution 
supervened and, for the time being, has brought 
to an end the experiments of Afghanistan with 
parliamentary government. 

Bibliography: For constitutional aspects, see 
the bibliography in Dusliir; a survey of the consti¬ 
tutions of the Arab and Muslim states, Leiden 
1966, 59. An English translation of the constitu¬ 
tions of 14 February 1977 was provided in the 
Kabul Times of 5 March 1977-16 March 1977 and 
reprinted by the Afghanistan Council of the Asia 
Society as Special Occasional Paper no. 7. A 
preliminary draft was published in Kabul Times 
of 29 January 1977. which issue also contained a 
list of all members of the Loya Djirga. There is 
no good study of the tribal institution of the 
djirga. See Mountstuart Elphinstone, An account 
of the Kingdom of Caubul, London 1815, D. C. J. 
Ibbetson, Outlines of Panjab ethnography, Calcutta 
1883, and F. Barth, Political leadership among Swat 
Patfums, London 1969, 115-18. For the reign of 
c Abd al-Rahman, see Mir Munshi Sultan Muham¬ 
mad Khan, The constitution and laws of Afghanis¬ 
tan, London 1900, and Hasan Kakar, Government 
and society in Afghanistan, Austin, Texas 1979, 
which has a good bibliography of Persian sources. 
On the reign of Habib Allah, see A. Hamilton, 


Afghanistan, London 1906, and L. W. Adarnce, 
Afghanistan 1900-/923, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1967. For the reforms of Amin Allah, see L. B. 
Poullada, Reform and rebellion in Afghanistan 
/919-1929, Ithaca 1973, and R. T. Stewart, Fire 
in Afghanistan 1914-1929, New York 1973. On 
the Mubammadray period, sec V. Gregorian, The 
emergence of modern Afghanistan, Stanford 1969, 
which also deals with earlier periods and has a 
good bibliography, as has L. Dupree, Afghanistan, 
Princeton 1973 See also Adomcc, Afghanistan's 
foreign affairs to the mid-twentieth century, Tucson 
1974, R. Nowell, The politics of Afghanistan, 
Ithaca 197a, A. Aleksandrov and R. Ajiliramovii, 
Gosudarstvenniy stroy AJganutana, Moscow 1966, 
aad R. Akhramovich, Outline history of Afghanistan 
after the Second World War, Moscow 1966, aud 
idem, Afganistan v 196/ 66 gg., Moscow 1967. 

(M. E. Yapp) 

C. In India. Pakistan and Bangladesh. 
Under British rule in India, Muslims were in¬ 
volved in two forms of assembly. There were the ses¬ 
sions of the various Muslim organisations, the most 
important of which were those of the All-India Mus¬ 
lim League, founded in 1906, in which major matters 
concerning Indian Muslims were discussed and reso¬ 
lutions passed. But for most of its existence the 
League was not a particularly representative orga¬ 
nisation; support was limited in the main to land¬ 
lords and professional men from provinces where 
Muslims were in a minority, ( tlamd* refused to join, 
some Muslims preferred to support the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress, others supported regional organisations 
of Hindus and Muslims like the Unionist party in 
the Pandj&b or the Krishak Proja Samiti in Bengal. 
The League's fundamentally limited appeal was 
emphasised in the general elections to the legislative 
councils in 1937, when it won a mere 104 out of 489 
seats reserved for Muslims. Only in the years *937-47, 
as the meaning of Congress government was revealed 
and as the League began to campaign for a Muslim 
homeland of Pakistan, did the organisation come to 
win the support of most Muslims and its sessions 
to embrace their views. The extent of this support 
was demonstrated in the general elections to the 
legislative councils in 1943-6, when the League won 
439 out of 494 >cats reserved for Muslims. 

The second form of assembly In which Muslims 
participated was the system of legislative councils 
which the British began to introduce in the second 
half of the r 9 th century. These operated at two levels, 
there being a legislative council for the whole of India 
arid a legislative council in each province. When, from 
the beginning of the 20th century, the British began 
to make elections the main way of choosing council 
members, Muslims demanded special measures 
to protect them against Hindu majorities, which 
they feared. Each time the franchise was extended 
and council powers were increased, that is ic 1909, 
1919 and 1935, Muslims were given separate electo¬ 
rates and, where appropriate, extra seats to take 
account of their “political importance”. Each time 
the result was to raise the Muslim proportion of 
seats above their proportion of the population where 
they were in a minority, to reduce their number of 
seats where they formed a large majority of the 
population, and to destroy the possibility of a 
majority of seats where they formed a small majority 
of the population, notably in the key provinces of 
Panjjjib and Bengal. Up to 1937, although quick to 
defend Muslim interests when they saw them 
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threatened, whether it was the matter of money- 
lending in the PandjAb or local schools in the United 
Provinces, Muslims did not in general operate in 
council politics from a specifically Muslim platform, 
tending to belong to supra-communal groupings 
of landlords, local interests or nationalists. But all 
changed after the Indian National Congress formed 
governments in seven out of eleven provinces 
following the 1937 elections and the prospect of 
independence began to loom during World War II. 
Now Muslims realised that they must either support 
the Indian nationalist cause or follow the Muslim 
League. Most chose the latter course. Between 
September 1942 and March 1947. helped both by 
the mistakes of the nationalist leadership and the 
skill of its own, the League was able to form govern¬ 
ments in the provinces of Siud, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Assam, Bengal and the. PantJjAb. 

After the partition of the subcontinent, 40 million 
Muslims remained scattered in minorities throughout 
the provinces (now known as states) of independent 
India, except in Kashmir where they formed a 
large majority. The new Indian constitution, prom¬ 
ulgated in 1950. abolished the old Muslim safe¬ 
guards of separate electorates and reserved seats; 
the law forbade any political appeals on the basis 
of religion. Nevertheless, distinctively Muslim polit¬ 
ical parties persisted; the relics of the pre-indepen¬ 
dence Muslim League survived in Kerala and spread 
to the northern states in the 1960s; in 1957 the 
Madjlis Ittibad al-Muslimlo revived in Hyderabad 
and a decade later was petitioning the Government 
of India for the foundation of a purely Muslim state 
on India's eastern coast; in 1964 the Magjltt-i 
Musij 5 warat was formed to press for specifically 
Muslim concerns through the political system. But, 
beyond winning a few seats and striking the occasion¬ 
al bargain with other parties at state level, these 
communal parties had little success in promoting 
Muslim interests or in winning large-scale Muslim 
support. Most Muslims have entered both state 
assemblies and national Parliament as members 
of the Congress Party, which has come to be seen, 
among the unsatisfactory alternatives available, as 
the best protector of Muslim interests. Indeed, so 
firm has been Muslim support that it has been recog¬ 
nised as one of the main sustainers of Congress 
dominance in Indian politics since 1947. The weaken¬ 
ing of their support is marked down as a major 
cause of the Congress’s defeat in the general elections 
of 1977: tho return of their support as a cause of its 
victory in the general elections of 1980. 

Jn the Muslim state of Pakistan, we arc concerned 
less with Muslim representation in assemblies than 
with the fortunes of assemblies themselves. At in¬ 
dependence there were the old provincial legislatures 
inherited from the British period, and these elected 
a Constituent Assembly whose task was to frame 
a constitution for the new country and at the same 
time to act as a national legislature. Framing a 
constitution proved immensely difficult. Amongst 
the many problems were those of balancing the claims 
of F.ast Pakistan, where a majority of the people 
lived, against those of West Pakistan, and finding an 
appropriate place for Islam in the country's con¬ 
stitution. The Assembly worked with much rancour 
and increasing slowness. When in 1954 it moved to 
curb the powers of the Governor-General, he replied 
on 24 October of that year by dismissing the Assembly 
and declaring a state of emergency. In June 1955 the 
provincial legislature elected a second Constituent 
Assembly and on 29 February 1956, nearly nine years 


after independence, the Assembly adopted Pakistan’s 
first constitution which provided for a federal and 
parliamentary system of government with a strong 
centre, adult franchise and direct elections. There 
was to be one house of Parliament and its members 
were to be divided equally between East and West 
l Pakistan (see dustCk xiv]. General elections were 
proposed for 1958. but they were not held. Politicians 
squabbled. Faction, violence and corruption were 
rife. The public lost all respect for political institu¬ 
tions. On 7 October 1958 President fskandar MIrz 5 , 
under pressure from General AyyOb KljAn, declared 
martial Jaw, abrogated the constitution and dissolved 
all legislatures. Thus democracy lost its first struggle 
with authoritarianism in Pakistani life. In the first 
eleven years of its existence, the National Assembly 
met for a mere 338 days and passed only 160 laws. For 
the rest of the time, the executive had unrestricted 
power and issued 376 major ordinances. 

On 1 March 1962 President AyyQb promul¬ 
gated a new constitution, which provided for two 
provincial assemblies, one for East and one for West 
Pakistan, and a National Assembly of 156 members 
whose seats were equally divided between the two 
wings of the country. Members were to be elected by 
a college of 80,000 "Basic Democrats’’ who had been 
directly elected by the people. The fiTst meeting 
of the National Assembly was convened on 8 June 
1962, but from the beginning it met with powerful 
opposition in the country. As political parties were 
forbidden, and as all executive and much legislative 
power was in the hands of the President, the Assem¬ 
bly seemed less a forum for democracy than a weapon 
of dictatorship. Eventually, opposition grew so great 
that Ayyub Khan was forced to declare martial law 
in March 1969 and to dissolve the Assembly. Agita¬ 
tion continued. On 25 March 1969 the Commander-in- 
Chief, Yahyd Kfcfin, took over power from Ayyxtb 
Kh 3 n and abrogated the 1962 constitution. On 28 
November 1969 he reaffirmed a pledge to restore 
parliamentary government and announced that 
general elections would be held on the basis of one 
man, one vote, iu autumn 1970 to elect a National 
Assembly to draft a constitution. Parity between 
the East and West wings of the country was now 
abandoned; on the basis of its population East 
Pakistan could now control 56% of the seats. On 
7 December 1970 Pakistan held its first general 
elections. The ‘AwSmml League won 160 out of 
162 scats in East Pakistan and therefore had a 
potent in 1 majority in the National Assembly. On 
1 March 1971 Yafoyk Khan, under pressure from the 
West Pakistani leader, Zulfiqar Ali (iTfcu 'l-Fifcar 
C A 1 T) Bhutto, decided to postpone the National As¬ 
sembly, and events were set moving which led to the 
transformation of East Pakistan into the new state 
of Bangladesh in December 1971. 

In 1972 the National Assembly of the now trun¬ 
cated Pakistan began to meet and agreed that the 
I country should have a federal and parliamentary 
; system of government. There were to be four provin¬ 
cial assemblies and two houses of Parliament, a 
National .Assembly and a Senate. This, the first con¬ 
stitution framed by a directly elected assembly, was 
adopted on 10 April 1973 and came into force on 14 
August. The National Assembly was dominated by 
the Pakistan People’s Party whose leader. Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto, resigned the presidency of Pakistan to be¬ 
come Prime Minister. In 1977 Mr Bhutto called 
Pakistan's second general elections for March. His 
party won 155 of the National Assembly's 200 seats. 
Soon it became evident that the elections had been 
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rigged on a huge scale- The nine opposition parties 
which had coalesced to form the Pakistan National 
Alliance refused to accept the results, launched a mass 
movement to press for Mr Bhutto's removal and for 
fresh elections supervised either by the Judiciary or 
by the Army. On 5 July the Army took the leaders of 
both sides into “protective custody", declared mar¬ 
tial law and disbanded the national and provincial 
assemblies. The Chief Martial Law Administrator, 
General Zia-ul-Haqq (Piya’ al-I.Iakk) promised elec¬ 
tions for 18 October. They were postponed. He 
promised elections again for 17 October 1979. 
They did not take place. Now. General Zia-ul-Haqq 
has promised to establish a government of people s 
representatives who are to be chosen through the 
"Islamic mode". 

In Bangladesh, a Constituent Assembly rnet on 
23 March r972 which comprised those members who 
had been elected from Bangladesh to the Pakistan 
National Assembly and the East Pakistan Provincial 
Assembly in the general elections of 1970. On 4 
November 1972 the Assembly adopted a constitution 
which provided for a Parliament (Jatiya Sangsad) of 
one house. Three hundred members were to be direct¬ 
ly elected by universal adult suffrage, and a further 
fifteen scats were reserved for women who were to 
be elected by the members of Parliament. General 
elections were held on 7 March 1973 in which Shavkh 
Mujeeb-ur-Rahman (Mudjlb al-Rabm 4 n)'s ‘Awamml 
League won 391 seats. But theu, by means of a series 
of amendments passed between 1973 and 1975, 
Mujeeb-ur-Rahman changed the constitution, creat¬ 
ing a presidential and one-party system in which 
all the powers of government wore concentrated in 
the President, and the power of the legislature to 
control the executive was virtually destroyed. On 
15 August r973 an army faction killed Shavkh 
Mujeeb. Martial law was declared, Parliament was 
dissolved, Shayktj Mujeeb’* subversive constitutional 
amendments were repealed and elections promised 
for 28 February 1977. These elections were eventually 
held on 18 February 1979 and produced a majority 
in Parliament for the Bangladesh National Party, the 
party of General Zia-ur-Rahman (P»yi > al-Rabmln), 
Chief Martial Law Administrator and President. 
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fF. C. R. Robinson) 

MA DJ LIS al-SHORA, the name given to 
extraordinary, ad hoc consultative assem¬ 
blies in the last century-and-a-half or so of the 
Ottoman empire. Wnilc it had long been customary 
in the Ottoman Empire, and in earlier Islamic 
states, to hold special consultations about urgent 
matters [see mashwara], such meetings appear to 
have become especially frequent among the Otto¬ 
mans between the Russo-Ottoman War of 1182-88/ 
1768-74 and, roughly, the abolition of the Janissaries 
in 1241/1826. Referred to by a variety of synonymous 
terms, such as mcftjlis-i shard, ddr al-shura, medilis-i 
mes&weret (or miigiwere), or endjumen-i me^weret, 
these assemblies were convened ad hoc as need arose, 
and included a variable list of high-level officials: 
the grand wetlr, the &eykh iil-Isldm, the senior 
military commanders, top scribal officials, and 
perhaps others. The place of meeting was also 
variable; the palace, the Sublime Porte [Bdb-I 
e d/« [q.v.]), the headquarters of the sheykh iil-Isldm 
( bdb-i me&ikkat fo-v.]), military headquarters in 
the field, or even provincial administrative centres. 
The increased frequency of such consultations clearly 
reflected the gravity of the crises of the time; it 
may have been related, too, to the decline of the 
old system of dftrvfus [g.r.)—meaning, in Ottoman 
usage, conciliar bodies, rather than government 
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bureaux. The pattern of convening consultative 
melilisti continued to some degree until the end 
of the empire (Devereux, 37-8, 45-6, 96*7, 243*4 i 
Davison, Reform, 348*9. 354, 356, 363, 368, 393*4 5 
Pakahn, OTD, iii, 361; Findley, 245). 

Ottoman histories of the late 18th and early 
19th centuries provide many accounts of consultative 
mediliits (c.g. W*$M, i, 99*102, 173-7, 316-9; ii, 
9-xo, 12-4, 18-9, 21-2, 46-7, 85-6, 104-5, 133*6, 
173-6, 221-2, 233, 238-9, 294-6, SbanizAde, i, 61-6, 
199-201; ii, 96-102; iii, 198-9; iv, 2-3, 37*8, 155- 
8, 201-4; Diewdet, ii, 242-3, 276-8; iii, 35*47, 33*6, 
74-5; iv, 154 60, 187-95. 289*91; vi, 52, 53; vii, 
28-9; ix, 180-1, 300*2; x, 17-20; xi, 95, 186-7, 272-5; 
xii, 147*31, 138-9; Meljmed Es'ad. 14-15; l-utfl, i, 
291-2; v, 172; cf. d'Obsson, vii, 228-3:; Shaw, Old 
and new, 73*5)- These accounts contain some of the 
most vivid documentation available for any facet 
of Ottoman history. Often, they include what 
purport to be extended quotations from the partici¬ 
pants. The remarks may be quite heated, and arc 
sometimes expressed in plain language sharply 
in contrast with the normal style of the author 
who quoted them. Tt is not impossible to find different 
accounts of the same assembly, in which a given 
remark will be rendered in ‘plain Turkish" according 
to one author, and in highflown Ottoman according 
to another. In recounting an assembly of 1808, for 
example, Diewdet Pasha commented on the ‘'reck¬ 
less" ( la-ubdliydne ) way in which ‘Alemdir Mu^tafS 
Pasha then grand rvizir, expressed himself, £>jewdet 
went on to quote the ‘Alemdar as using the plainest 
of language to say that his earlier action had been 
mistaken (pdi&imit yolsuz re hiiicAimir yadHsk\ 
Diewdet, ix, 5). Shanfeade’s earlier history re¬ 
counts the same assembly, but there the same 
remark is "translated" into Ottoman [sulOkutnii: 
*ayti‘i khald 1 t* fehm-i Nikodim U bi-tna l nd 

olub\ 5h3nlz3de, i, 63). At moments like this, one 
senses that the published accounts of the assemblies 
have tfceir source in minutes that were taken at the 
meetings, were full enough to record at least some 
of what was said verbatim, and were preserved in the 
archives. Wislf seems to confirm this, albeit laconic¬ 
ally, in introducing an account of an assembly 
of 1182/1768-9 with the statement that he was trans¬ 
cribing the "copy 0/ tho assembly" in full (furet-i 
** 4 iUs ( aynl 1 U bu makaJU hayd olundl : i, 3x6-7; 
here, the "copy*’ itself is sketchy by later standards). 

The issues laid before the councils were charac¬ 
teristically ones that the sultan and grand teesir 
could not decide, or did not wish to take responsi¬ 
bility for deciding, alone. The sessions appear nor¬ 
mally to have begun with the reading of instructions 
from the sultan and other documents relevant to the 
issue. Discussion would then begin, with the highest- 
ranking participants speaking first. Lesser figures 
were typically reluctant to speak their minds follow¬ 
ing men of such weight a* the grand icesir or the 
Skeyhh iil-Jsldm. Given the insecurity of officials 
in relation to the sultan and their superiors, and 
given the traditionally very narrow scope of consul¬ 
tation, there was reason for hesitancy. Still, it 
was common to urge the participants to speak, with 
strong reminders about the sultan's commands for 
consultation and about the seriousness 0/ the matter 
under discussion, and with promises not to hold any¬ 
one's statements against him after the meeting (]2iew- 
det, iii. 37-8, 332; iv, 360; vii, 28-9; ix, 302). Such 
assurances did not allay all fears. Yet lively debate 
rould ensue, particularly when the issue at stake 
meant the choice between peace on unfavourable 


terms and war with almost certain prospect of defeat. 
At such moments, the proceedings could become high¬ 
ly dramatic. The sheykh iil-lsldm might become so 
agitated that he would threaten to take a gun in hand 
and set out on the d[ihid himself (ShanlzSde, iv, 201; 
cf. Diewdet, iii, 40). The senior military men would 
answer such effusions with sober talk of what war 
really meant for a state in the position of the Otto¬ 
man Empire (Djcwdet, iii, 38, 42). Certainly, one 
of the tensest consultative assemblies occurred at 
TopkapI Palace in 1241/1826, just prior to the de¬ 
cisive strike against the Janissaries. With the sul¬ 
tan himself hesitating due to uncertainty over the 
outcome, it was an impassioned speech by one of the 
participants that incited him to rush into the cham¬ 
ber where the mantle of the Prophet ( khlrka-yi sherif 
(?.f'.]) and other relics were kept, bring out the 
banner of the Prophet, turu it over to the grand 
rrwfr and shtyhfi iii-Islam, and thus symbolically 
launch the attack (ibid., xii, 158). 

In general, the accounts of the medjtises of the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries convey a number 
of interesting points about what such assemblies 
were supposed to be and do. On a comparative note, 
first, it is worth comment that Sfcanlzade Al¬ 
lah (d. 1242/1826) already knew enough about parlia¬ 
mentary institutions to compare the Ottoman consul¬ 
tative assemblies with what sound like bicameral 
parliaments (ShanlzHde. iv, 3). Probably by design, 
Sji.1niz.lde omitted references to the legislative func¬ 
tion of the assemblies of the ‘well-ordered states" 
(dtitrel- j inunixiama). but he did give a recognisable 
account of such features as popular election of mem¬ 
bers, majority rule a&hkb), and membership 

in two "classes", described as government sen-ants 
and agents or representatives of the subjects ( hha - 
deme-yi tUxvltt xce ra^iyytl). This compari¬ 

son of Ottoman assemblies with those of the West 
is of particular interest as an early illustration 
of a theme to which later writers often returned 
[see shGrX]. As for SjjSnlzide, his point in making 
the comparison was to argue—with appropriate 
reference to the authority of the sultan and the sunna 
of the Prophet—that Ottoman assemblies ought not 
to be as large as those of the states he was des¬ 
cribing. He argued that some of those invited to par¬ 
ticipate in the larger of the Ottoman assemblies had 
nothing to add to the discussion. In fact, the issue 
was not so simple. Particularly as the problems at 
hand grew more threatening, the Ottomans discov¬ 
ered a variety of needs, of which some reinforced, but 
others conflicted with, the tradition of a narrow 
scope of consultation. 

One of the first concerns to emerge out of the 
consultative assemblies of the late 18th century 
was for greater care in maintaining the confidentia¬ 
lity of proceedings. At first, it appears that there 
had been little care to have the councils meet in 
closed session {Djcwdet, ii, 243) or otherwise main¬ 
tain secrecy. By the 1780s. however, great concern 
had developed over this point. Participants were 
sometimes made to swear secrecy. Threats were in¬ 
voked upon those who divulged what they had heard 
or later criticised decisions they had supported in 
council (tbtd., iii, 35,43, 332; iv, 188, 360; vi, 135; x, 
18J. Mabmud If carried out such a threat on at least 
one occasion, by exiling Kecedjizade c Izzet Molia, 
father of the future grand teezif Fu3d Pa^ha, for 
criticising a measure that he had not opposed in 
assembly [see c izzet molla]. 

Perhaps the most striking procedural trait of 
the consultative med^liscs of this period was the 
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demand that the participants arrive at their deci¬ 
sions in '‘unanimity of opinion'* ( ittifdk-l drd i or 
equivalent expressions; Wa$lf, i, 177, 317; ii, 14, 
* 33 : Sb 5 nlrSde. i, 6a, 64; Djewdet, Hi. 38, 43. 333 : 
iv, 360; v, 270; vi, 6, 10; ix, 3; x, 18; xi, 201). 
"Consensus" would perhaps be a more exact render¬ 
ing of what was really desired. Still, the idea of "una¬ 
nimity" is a striking sign of desire to maintain 
unity of decision even while broadening participation 
in decision-making. This desire, like the need for 
secrecy, would have suggested keeping the consulta¬ 
tive assemblies small in size. 

By the time of Mahmud II, however, there were 
clearly situations where it seemed necessary to en¬ 
large the councils, or even use them as means for 
mobilisation of mass opinion. Odc example of this 
occurred in 1223/1808. when the grand wezir, ‘Alem- 
dSr Mustafa Pasha, himself one of the provincial 
tfydn, held a great assembly in Istanbul, to which he 
invited not only high officials of the central govern¬ 
ment, but also other provincial notables, to conclude 
an agreement between the a*ydn and the sultan 
(Shanlzide, i, 62; Djewdet, ix, 3; Lewis, 75-6; Shaw 
and Shaw, 1-3). In the 1820s, with the outbreak of the 
Greek Revolution, there were medjlesos to which an 
unusually large range of military officers and even 
such non-officials as the agents ( ketkhuda ) of various 
guilds were summoned (ShSalzSde, iv, 2, 37. 201); 
these were the assemblies that ShanFzadc criticised 
as being too large. By this time, however, the con¬ 
cerns of the government had clearly extended beyond 
secret consultation into mass mobilisation of Mus¬ 
lim opinion. The "crowded" ( JjcmUyyctli*) assemblies 
contributed to this purpose by making, or legitimat¬ 
ing, decisions that were communicated to the popu¬ 
lace through the non-official participants, or by 
such other means as dispatching circular orders to 
local officials or sending out public criers ( miinddl; 
ShSnlzade, iii, 203-6: iv, 201-4; J2i^ w det, xi, 272-5: 
xii, 159; al-Shihabi, Ta*rikh, i. 102-3). 

Appeals to Muslim solidarity are a special il¬ 
lustration, finally, of perhaps the most important 
feature of the medilises' the emphasis on Islamic 
ideals and values. Such appeals were a general theme 
of traditional Ottoman culture: even so, they appear 
particularly prominent where the consultative assem¬ 
blies are concerned. It is surely no coincidence that 
these important assemblies were designated by the 
term s&wri fa.r.] or its derivatives, or that Otto¬ 
mans were quick to cite badit/i in support of the con¬ 
sultations or the procedures followed in them (Fjh&nl- 
zade, iv, 3; Djewdet, iii, 33 )- More important was 
the role of the *n/ciu*f’ in the encd/lists, and the 
care taken to verify the conformity of decisions to 

the sberi'at (W 4 $lf, i. 317: ii, 13; Jibanlzfide. '*'» 
199; lv, 37 : L>jewdet, iii, 41, 43: iv, 158. xii, i 49 **o, 
rs8, 263-6). That the problems confronting the 
assemblies could challenge the 'ulemd* in their 
capacity as legal scholars became clear on at least 
one occasion when, in 1227/1812, the /tilt'd tmini 
[f.r.l found that since there was no clear traditional 
response (nabl-l sari ft) on an issue, he would have 
to reason by analogy (hiyds [f.v.]; SjjanlzAde, 
ii, 100; cf. djewdet, iii, 43)- The statement is a 
harbinger of a later theme of Islamic reformism (cf. 
A. Merad. i$Uh, iv, i 5 *- 4 )- A more conspicuous har¬ 
binger of the same phenomenon is the perception, 
which gradually emerged in the assemblies, that the 
problems under discussion were threats, not just to 
the Ottoman state, but to the “heart of Islam" (beyda- 
yi isldmiyye ) or the entire Muslim community 
iffriimlt-yi Umnut i Muhammad) and would require 


its combined efforts in response (Shinizade, ii, 
99-100; iv, 202: Djewdet, x, 19; xi, 273). 

During the Tanyimdt, both this Islamic emphasis 
and the medilis-i shura itself, quickly faded as 
features of Ottoman decision-making. The reasons for 
the decline of the Islamic emphasis must include the 
political consolidation of the new civil-bureaucratic 
<Iite, as well as the alienation of the leading UtUmd* 
from policies that it seemed impossible, after the 
Gulkh 4 ne Decree of 1253/1839, to rationalise in 
terms of defence of the empire as an Islamic state. 
It is significant in this regard that Djewdet Pagha, 
who was trained as an ‘a/iwi prior to his transfer 
into the civil bureaucracy and who was politically 
quite conservative, was consistently critical of the 
capacity of the * ulemd * to contribute to the medi- 
lise s that we have been discussing. If JJjewdet's 
opinion is debatable for the period before the 1830s. 
it points to a problem in relations among govern¬ 
mental Elites, and to a feature of policy, that was 
unmistakable thereafter (Piewdet. iii, 38; iv, 195. 
26r-2; v, 27-35. 251 ; xii, 82-3; Heyd, 63-96; Findley, 
61-3). 

As for the apparent decline of the wwdj/ir-i rAiird, 
on the other hand, there are signs that this signifies, 
not a loss of interest in consultation, but rather 
an adaptation and institutionalisation of the de¬ 
liberative m€A±l\s in a variety of settings. The fact 
that the term meiilis from this time on virtually 
supplanted the term diwdn as a designation for 
conciliar bodies suggests that the frequent mobi¬ 
lises of preceding decades indeed form the major 
link through which the Ottoman diuxht tradition 
evolved into the 19th century. 

As early as 1832, then, we find a military council 
IjAura-yl ‘(wAarf; Levy, 47989). A key moment 
in the proliferation of councils occurred in 1838, 
when, as part of an elfort to abolish the grand 
vizierate and redistribute Its powers, Mabmfld II 
set up two councils, the Consultative Assembly of 
the Sublime Porte (<fdr-l 4&tird-yt ftaft-f ‘dif) and 
the Supreme Council of Judicial Ordinances (»Mtff- 
fis-i udld-yl alt Jed m-1 * adliyy* ). The latter was 
supposed, like the imperial diwdn of earlier times, 
to meet at the palace (LutfJ, v. 106-8, 178-9; vi, 
92-6; Kaynar, 198 ft.; Shaw, Legislative councils, 
54-7; Findley, 141). Following Mahmuds death in 
1253/1839, the grand vizierate was quickly restored; 
and the various ministers (ndzlr), whom Mabmud had 
begun to appoint on European example in the mid- 
1830s, were grouped into a "council of ministers" 
{mcd/Hs-i wUkeUP) or "privy council" ( tneijlis-i 
khdff). The 5 iti-Isl&m also served as a member 
of the cabinet. Of the two councils created in 1838, 
only the vudilis-i wdld-yl ahkdm-i t adliyye survived. 
It assumed the function of drafting the new legis¬ 
lation called for under the Giilkhane decree. It also 
served as the highest court for trying cases under the 
new legislation Thus the mcfalis-x wAid embarked on 
a long evolution, in course of which it turned, in 
1868. into the Council of State {shurd-yl dewict [q.v. J, 
later the Dant$tay of the Turkish Republic). In the 
late Ottoman period, the council of state was the 
most important civil administrative body after the 
council of ministers; it also normally retained top- 
level responsibility for administrative justice (Shaw, 
Legislative councils, 57*84; Findley, 172. 174-8, 
247 * 50 , 307 * 9 ). 

The early history of the mciilis-i wild, as well 
as that of the military council created in 1832. also 
included important steps in the development of 
Ottoman ideas of conciliar procedure. Procedural 
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regulations for tlie nudjlis-i utild , dating from ca. 
1255/1839, began by citing problems experienced 
in earlier deliberative assemblies. Tlie document 
went on to require changes such as circulating 
documents on important issues prior to meetings, 
requiring those who wished to speak to sign up in ad¬ 
vance and speak in order of signing (thus without 
regard to rank), and—most important—taking 
decisions by majority approval (ekthcriyycl-i urd ’), 
rather than by unanimity. At this point. Western 
ideas of parliamentary procedure, known in some 
measure at least since $hanlzSde, began to be in¬ 
corporated into Ottoman practice. The fact that a 
French translation of the new regulations for the 
tMdflis-i 1 paid reached the British embassy almost 
immediately may be a sign of direct European 
influence on their formulation (Kaynar, 206-8; 
Levy, 480-1; Findley, 198-9, 385 11. 129). 

As the council of state took shape, the fanfimdt 
also witnessed an unprecedented proliferation 
of smaller, specialised tnedilises, many of which 
subsequently disappeared. In part, this is because 
they served as committees to perform new tasks for 
which, up to that point, there were no permanent ad¬ 
ministrative agencies to assume responsibility. 
Some of the specialised medalists evolved into such 
agencies. This is clearly how the Ministry of Trade 
aad Agriculture emerged; traits of the pattern also 
appear in the formation of the Ministry of Justice. 
In other cases, tnedilises continued to supplement the 
regular bureaucratic apparatus where it remained 
thinly developed (Findley, 176-7, * 79 , 181. 245 . 253). 
The clearest example of this is the local administra¬ 
tive councils, first created in 1840 and ultimately 
known as nUfUHs-i iddre. These administrative coun¬ 
cils were originally intended to supplant the Aiw&ns 
of the ka^is, at least in the roles that these had 
acquired in local administration, as well as the dioxins 
of the provincial governors. Emulation of con¬ 
ciliar institutions created under Muhammad C A1I in 
Egypt and Syria may also have stimulated the devel¬ 
opment of the Ottoman local councils (Heidbom, i, 
164-6; Ma*oz, 87-107; Russell, i, 159, 322-3, 325-8; 
Guys, 143 9 ; Barker, i, 144-8, 316-7; Davison, 
Advent, 98 if.; Inalcik, Tanximat'm nygulantnast, 
623 ff.; idem, Application of the tanzimat , roo-i, 
107-10; Kornrumpf, 44-371 Ortayli, 13 ff, 42 ff.). 
As organised in 1840, the councils included not only 
the local officials and religious leaders, but also 
indirectly-elected representatives of the notables. 
These councils were thus the first Ottoman govern¬ 
mental institutions to include representatives of 
the people as a matter of system In 1261^1845, there 
was even an experiment—clearly following an Egyp¬ 
tian model—with the convening of a consultative 
assembly in Istanbul, to which each province of 
the empire was to send two delegates. The Istanbul 
assembly of 1845 had no sequel in the years imme¬ 
diately following, but the local administrative coun¬ 
cils became permanent fixtures. Since they exercised 
not only administrative functions, but also local 
responsibility for cases tried under the new legislation 
of the Tanfimdt, they also represented the starting- 
point of an important organisational development 
of a different kind: the emergence of what eventually 
became the distinct system of nif&miyyc courts 
(sec mahkama. 2. The Ottoman Empire excluding 
Egypt, ii. The Reform era]. Even as the nii&miyyt 
courts became separate from the local administrative 
councils, they retained marks of their origins in 
being known, until the 1860s, as medflis or ditvan, 
rather than mafiketne [Diistur 1 , i, 610-12, 615-18; 


Heidbom, i, 226 n. 57), and in continuing until the 
end to be collegial bodies. 

In terms of elaboration of the underlying organi¬ 
sational form, the most important of the organisa¬ 
tional progeny of the Ottoman mcdilis-i shurd 
was the Ottoman parliament. Tire link to the earlier 
councils appears both in the Ottoman name for the 
parliament, medilis-i c umumi [see madjlis . 4 A. In 
the Middle East and North Africa, section i] and in 
the adoption, which Shinizade had anticipated, of 
the concepts of shard and nu&weret to refer to par¬ 
liamentary government. The parliament also repre¬ 
sented the ultimate extension among the Ottomans 
of the representative principle first introduced in the 
local administrative councils. In this sense, whatever 
the shortcomings of the Ottoman parliaments, their 
emergence indicates the extent to which the scope 
of political participation, or at least the demand 
for it, had continued to broaden since the convoca¬ 
tion of the consultative assemblies of the 18th 
century. 

Organisations like the Ottoman mcdjlis-i shurd 
and its derivatives appeared in other Islamic politi¬ 
cal centres as well. In Egypt, Muhammad C A 1 I 
Pasha was as attached to conciliar deliberation as 
he was to the centralisation of ultimate decision¬ 
making. Under him, the development of conciliar in¬ 
stitutions advanced to the point that the diwans 
—a term referring in Egypt to administrative bu¬ 
reaux—were sometimes displaced by councils with 
corresponding functions (Deny, 33-4, 108). This 
happened with liis civil and military councils 
lis-i c dli-i mulhiyyc, mcHUs-i Uiih&diyye). The former 
of these was also known by designations including 
the terms mtdilis-i $hurd or medflis-i meaner it 
and was in existence from 1240/1824-25 to ca. 1254/ 
1838. As with some of the Ottoman councils, the 
responsibilities of this council included matters of 
administrative justice lipid., 108-9; Lane, i, 141-2). 
Muhammad C A 1 I also had a “cabinet" referred to 
as the shiird-yi khd$$a (Deny, 109, 151). Beginning 
in 1245/1829, there was an annual “general assem¬ 
bly", including leading officials, together with 
provincial notables and the leading c uUmd\ This 
assembly was known by a variety of names, such as 
medjlis-i c umutni, djcm c iyyet-i 'umutniyyc, rncdflis-i 
mcshzcrct (or sAura), and endjurntn-i nu&weret [ibid., 

110*1). There was also a "comprehensive and regular 
system of local councils", at least in Syria and 
Palestine, while they were uuder Egyptian control 
in the 1830s (Ma'oz, 90; al-SIjihabr, 7 Vrffc&, ii, 72; 
idem, Lubnan. iii, 865; Rustum. ii, 358, no. 3204). 
The local councils of Egyptian-ruled Syria maX 
have provided a model for the Ottoman local ad¬ 
ministrative councils. Subsequently, under the 
Khedive Isma c il (1863-79), when Egypt acquired a 
"parliament”, it was known as the fnadflis slyird al- 
ttuwwdb. It was in fact an advisory assembly of 
delegates, most of whom were local notables. This 
assembly did not attempt to assume any more 
active role before 1879 (Deny, 515-7; Scholch, 27-30, 
77-88, 93-4, 173-85, 188-96, 207-8, 234; see also 
mad^lis. 4 A. In the Middle East and North Africa, 
sections v, Syria, xvi, Egypt. 

RSdjar Iran also eventually acquired consnl- 
tative assemblies resembling, and to some degree 
inspired by, those of the Ottoman Empire. Like 
Mahmud II before him, Na§r al-DIn SilAh decided in 
1858 to rule without a prime minister [sadr-i a'ftm). 
Instead, he appointed a six-man council of ministers, 
as well as—a year later—two advisory councils, 
a 9 Had]liS‘X $hura-yi dawlati and a larger » taflahat- 
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kkdna. Both were expressly intended to give larger 
numbers of people a chance to participate in affairs 
of state (Bakhash, 4). Of these two assemblies, the 
madjlis-i fhura-yt danlMi had o membership of 
higher standing and was expected in some sense to 
make decisions, while the maflaftat-khana was to do 
little more than generate ideas and recommendations. 
Much os in the earlier Ottoman meiflis-i shiird, 
however, the members of the councils concentrated 
on figuring out the shah's wishes and expressing 
their opinions in the same terms (ibid,, 91-3). It 
is not clear how long either of these two councils 
functioned; but by 187*, Na$r al-DIn Shah was 
moved to reinstate the office of fadr-i a c }am, assign¬ 
ing it to MlrzA Husayn Khan Mu^Jdr ai-Dawla, am¬ 
bassador to Istanbul ca. 1859-70 and an important 
conduit for ideas acquired there [ibid., 43-9). Just 
prior to this appointment, the shah also created a 
new deliberative assembly, known as the ddr al- 
shurd-yi kubrd, appointing to it a number of in¬ 
dividuals who had served in the earlier councils. 
In 1872, Mushir al-Dawla went on to reorganise 
the ministries and set up a cabinet, the darbdr i 

a'fam [ibid., 93*4, 96*7). 

Over the years that followed, the “cabinet" 
and the ddr ul-shiird went through many changes. 
The ddr al-shura was at best an approximation of the 
Ottoman council of state (jAiira-yi dewlel). Yet it 
suffered in that both its membership and the purpose 
of the consultative processes that were supposed to 
occur in it remained ill-defined. Tea years after 
the creation of the ddr al-shurd, its members were 
still unclear as to whether they were empowered to 
initiate legislation. Kot surprisingly, the ddr al- 
&fird faded into oblivion in the early 1890s (ibid., 
138. 15265). 

In the long run, then, the development of consul¬ 
tative assemblies proved less extensive in Kadjar 
Iran than hi the Ottoman Empire. It should be 
noted, however, that the meaning of the term 
medjlis-i ihurd eventually expanded in Iran, too, 
to refer to parliamentary institutions. By the 1890s, 
MIrzA Malkum Khan [y.v.] was expounding the con¬ 
cept of a “great national consultative assembly" 
(ma 4 ilis-i shard-yi kubrd-yi milli) in his journal 
Kdnun. This was to be a representative body with 
powers of legislation and budgetary review (ibid., 
337 - 39 *. cf. Algar, 236). The Iranian parliament 
created after the revolution of 1906 was in fact 
known as the ma&lis-i shuruyimi/li [see ma^jlis. 
4 A. In the Middle East and North Africa, section iii, 
Iran]. 
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idl-Sthdr we h&kd'ib Ul-akhbdr, 2 vols., Istanbul 
Ska‘ban 1219/November 1804. 

(C. V. Findley) 

MADJLISl. Mulla Muhammad BAkir, known 
also as 4 A 114 ma MadjlisI and Madjlisl-yi U»§nl 
(1037-1110/1627-98), an authoritative jurist, a 
most prolific hadltji collector, an unprecedentedly 
influential author in the world of the Twelver 
§hl‘a- He was also a distinguished expert in bibliog* 
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raphy, a well-read man in Islamic philosophy and 
mysticism, and an active authority in politics, 
social and judicial matters during the late §afawld 
period. He belonged to a distinguished clerical 
family; his father, Muhammad Tafcl. mostly referred 
to as M&dlUsI'yi Awwal [9.1/.), his ancestor* as well 
as his descendants, have been mentioned among 
men of knowledge. 

MadjlisI, in line with his family tradition, be¬ 
came "eager for learning various Islamic sciences 
and noble branches of arts right from . . . early 
youth” (Muhammad Bakir Magjlis!, Bifid/ al-anwar , i, 
Tehran 1887, 3). He successfully studied Islamic 
subjects such as jikk (jurisprudence), u?ul al-fihh 
(fundamentals of jurisprudence), commentary of 
the I^ur’an, kalatn (theology), philosophy, mysti¬ 
cism, etc., under his father and many other professors 
such as Sayyid Amir Sharaf a I-DI11 al-IJusayni al- 
Shulastanl (d. 1060/1650) and Hasan C A 1 I al-Tustarl 
(d. 1075/1664); the names of eighteen of his teachers 
and other authorities who granted him certain certi¬ 
ficates are given in Husayn Miiri, al Fay 4 al fjtudsi 
ft tardjama al-^ Atlanta al-Madjhsi, Tehran 1887, 
12-13 (attached to the first volume of the old edition 
of the Bihar). At a certain point in life, however, 
MadjlisI decided to abandon all those fields of 
knowledge which had then become popular, and to 
concentrate only on the study of prophetic traditions 
which were, in his belief, beneficial for him in the 
hereafter, though they had then a depressed market 
(*Js.i) [Bihar, i, 4). 

Henceforth, Madjlisi devoted the most part of 
his life not only to lecturing on the Sill*! subjects 
to the students, whose number at times exceeded 
one thousand (al-Fayd, 13-8: in this book, only 
forty-nine ol them are introduced with some biblio¬ 
graphical information), but also to collecting the 
scattered and forgotten hadith s and to com¬ 

piling them into various Arabic and Persian books. 
His main work in this field is the immensely volu¬ 
minous Arabic book Bih&r al-anudr whose outline he 
sketched out in 1070/1659 and completed its compi¬ 
lation ca. 1106/1694. He also wrote books in Persian, 
a number of these being translations of different 
sections of the Bift&r. His aim in writing in Pcrsiau, 
as he himself repeatedly mentioned, was to nuke 
the prophetic traditions easily accessible to "the 
masses of believers and common Shi V who had "no 
familiarity with the Arabic language", hoping that 
his works "may give life to the hearts and spirits 
of the dead-hearted people" (Muhammad Bfikir 
MadjlisI, c Ayn al-hayat, Tehran 1952, 4). In his 
efforts, in fact, MadjlisI was quite successful because 
his Wakh al-yaftin alone reportedly converted 
70,000 of the Syrian Sunnis to gjjl^sm (Muhammad 
b. Sulayman Tunakabunl, KifOj al^ulatnd*, Tehran 
n.d., 205). 

MadjlisI had very close relations with at least 
two of the $afawld monarchs, £hah SulaymSn (d, 
1106/1694) and Sulfin Husayn (d. 1125/1713). 
In compiling his book, he received effective financial 
and other types of support from them, and in return 
he praised those rulers and dedicated several of his 
books to them. In reference, for instance, to SjjSh 
SuIaymSn, he used many phrases of a hyperbolic 
nature (Muhammad BSkir MadjlisI, Ifaydt al-bulub, 
i, 1869, 3; the second volume of this book is trans¬ 
lated into English by James L. Merrick under the 
title of The l\Je and religion of Mohammed as con¬ 
tained in the Skee'aM tradition of the Hy&l-ul-kuloob, 
Boston 185c). He used also highly eulogistic ex¬ 
pressions for Sul^m Husayn (sec, for instance, 


Muhammad B 5 kir MadjlisI, Zdi al-ma'dd, 1903, 2-3). 

In 1098/1686, MadjlisI was appointed as the offi¬ 
cial Shaxkh a 1 -IsUlm by Shah Sulayman. MadjlisT’s 
title was changed to Mulldbdshi on Sultan Husayn's 
accession to the throne in 1106/1694. While holding 
these highest, institutionalised clerical offices, 
MadjlisI "personally undertook all proceedings of 
law and legal matters" (Husayn Nflrl, Mustadrak al- 
teasa'il tea - truest a nbaf al-tnasd'il, iii, Tehran 1903, 
408). He used his power and influence to suppress 
anything which appeared to him as heresy and infi¬ 
delity. He ordered the Indian idols of Isfahan to 
be demolished in 1098/1686 [al-Fayd, 3 ) and "sup¬ 
pressed the ogres so rs and transgressors who were 
adherents of sectarianism and innovation, and were 
enemies (of the right religion], especially the heretic 
$Ons" (YOsuf BabrinI, LuVu'al al-babrayn fi 
'l-idi&iat u'a-taradpm ridjal, Nadjaf n.d., 55 )- These 
"aggressors and transgressors" also included Zoro- 
astrians and the Sunnis (L. Lockhart, The fall 
of the Safari dynasty and the Afghan occupation of 
Persia, Cambridge 1958, chs. 3-4, 6). 

During the last four years ol his state position 
under Sultan Husayn, MadjlisI was practically the 
actual ruler of Iran. With his vast power and in¬ 
fluence in the country, he undertook so strict a 
religious policy against the Sunnis that, in some 
authors' opinion, it expedited the Aig^Sn invasion, 
of Iran in 1135/1722 (cf. inter alia Hamid Algar r 
ShiUsm and Iran in the eighteenth century, in T. 
Naff and R. Owen (eds.). Studies in eighteenth 
century Islamic history, London and Amsterdam 
1977, 288-302, 400-3). It is interesting to note that 
MaiJjlisI wrote his famous ffahft al-yakin when the 
execution of his anti-Sunni policy was about to 
reach its culmination. In this book, written one 
year before MadjlisTs death (n 10/1697), he clearly- 
declared the first three Sunni caliphs, i.e. Abu 
Bakr, *Uraar and ‘UjJimSn. to be hypocrites and 
unbelievers who deserved God's curse (Tehran 1968, 
154-278, 515. and passim). 

There is no doubt that the culture and tradition 
of Twelver SbI*Ism enjoyed an unprecedented flor¬ 
escence through Madjlisl's efforts, and the influence 
of his teachings and practices on later generations 
—common believers as well as clerical circles and 
leaders—is undeniable. One of MadllisPs funda¬ 
mental teachings is that the Shi'a should have full 
respect for the rulers. He emphatically warns that 
anyone "who despises the kings” will suffer abase¬ 
ment; he says that "one who does not obey the kiugs, 
has not in fact obeyed God". He also reminds his 
audience that “the hearts of the kings aud those of 
all mankind arc in the hands of God; one must have 
regard for all tyrannical kings and other oppressors, 
and it is even compulsory to exercise dissimulation 
before them, to prevent [oneself] from their harms, 
and not to expose [oneself] to their wrath" ( c Ayn 
al-haydt, 360-7). 

Among the distinguished clerical leaders who, 
following MadjlisTs teachings, had regard for the 
tyrannical kings by not opposing their oppressive 
rule and never despising them was Shaykh Murta<jd 
An§ari (d. 1281/1864) [9.1*. in Suppl.], whose aloof¬ 
ness from state affairs seems to have been taken 
as a sign of his asceticism (Hasan ]{han Siiayjdj 
nianirl An$arl, Ta'rikh-i Isfahan va Ray va hama-yi 
diakdn, Tehran 1943). One may also mention Sfravkfr 
Mubainmad TakJ I$fah&nl, known as A^a Nadi ail (d. 
1332/1913) Cf** *“ Suppl.) as a good example of 
those £hl*l religious leaders who followed MadjlisTs 
patiern of strict religious policy by putting heavy 
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pressures upon religious minorities in Iran (cf. 
inter alia Abdul-Hadi Hairi, art. Aqi Nafafi. to 
appear In Encyclopaedia Iranica). It is not, there¬ 
fore, unexpected to see that the latter cleric made 
strenuous efforts to propagate in favour of M&fUHsTs 
ideas by translating into Persian, summarising 
and publishing several volumes of Ma&lisTs books 
(Jifcanbaba Mushar. MiPtdHfln-i kutub-i tdpl-yi 
farsi va ‘arabi at agMz-i tip id kuniln, ii, Tehran 
1961, nos. 198-203). 

Madjlisi's thoughts, teachings, and practices, 
however popular and influential, have not been 
secure from the criticism made by a number of ShW 
religious thinkers since Madjlisi’s time. Mir Lawfcl 
[7.U.I for instance, accuses him of the distortion of the 
sense of some fudilks, and suggests its reason to 
have been cither ignorance or wordly interests {Mu¬ 
hammad Mir Lawhl, K if ay at al-muhtadi f\ ma c ri/al 
al-Mahdi , ms., no. 1121, Faculty of Theology, Mash¬ 
had, 21*2), ‘Abd al-IJayy, another contemporary of 
Madjlisi, criticised him particularly over the Friday 
Prayer which Madjlisi and his father bad revived 
(Muhammad Bakir Kh^ansarl. Rau'dut al-djanndt fl 
afiwal al- c ulamd } wa al-sdddt, Tehran 1947, 131) 
and which ‘Abd al-Hayy, inter alios, believed that 
in the absence of the Twelfth SfcTI Imam should not 
be performed. He also criticised Ma{jj)isl because 
"he authorised every imbecile and wicked person 
to transmit ftadith on Madjlisi's authority” (‘Abd 
al-Hayy Ratjawl Kash^ni, tjadikat al-Sh'ta, Arabic 
ms., Madjlis Library, no. 3770, p. no). A Persian 
Sufi of the Kidjar period believed that Ma^lisI 
was inconsistent in his ideas (Muhammad Ma^um 
Shlrazi Ma‘sum ‘All Shah, Tarasik al-kahd } ih, i, 
Tehran i960, 279 ff.). In reference to some of the 
bediths, quoted from Bihar, which indicate the SljFT 
Imams’ humiliation at the hands of contemporary 
caliphs, a Persian author of our time writes that 
if any person trusting Madjlisi happened to read 
some of MadilisTs writings he (or she) would cer¬ 
tainly lose his (or her) belief in the SIjI*I 1 miniate. 
This author is deeply disturbed by the fact that 
the custodians of §hi*Isra have been able to tolerate 
and pass in silence over these types of ''terrifying 
insults” that Madjlisi has reported against the in¬ 
fallible Shi*! Imams (‘All £fcarl*atl, Ta&ayyu'-i 
‘Alauri va tagtayyu l -i Safari, Tehran i 97 r, 189*99). 

Since the late 19th century. Iran has experienced 
a number of anti-government movements, all of 
which were led by the clerical leaders. The 'u/ama’t 
active participation m the Persian Constitutional 
Revolution of 1906-11/1324-9 (Abdul-Hadi Hairi, 
Shi c ism and constitutionalism in Ivan: a study of the 
role played by the Persian residents of Iraq in Iranian 
politics, Leiden 1977) and their unquestionable 
leadership in the Islamic Revolution of 1979 (Uamld 
Rub&nl. Barrasi va lafdili as nafujai-i Imam Khumavnt 
dar Irdn, Kum 1979) were certainly in sharp con¬ 
tradiction with Madjlisi‘s teachings. Although the 
‘ ulamd * rose against the political establishments 
in these revolutions, they seem in reality, one may 
say, to have revolted against the legitimacy of many 
of the legacies of Madjlisi. 

Bibliography: Mo comprehensive and critical 
study of Madjlisi’s life and work seems to have 
been yet undertaken. The most informative avail¬ 
able biography of Madjlisi is el-Fayj, written 
in 1302/1884 and mainly based on Abmad b. Mu¬ 
hammad ‘All Bihbahani’s work still in manuscript 
entitled Mir'dt al-abwal-i diakdn namd, Persian 
ms., Madjlis Library, no. 555*1 this valuable, 
original book, written between 1210/1796 and 


1225/1810, is skilfully outlined in Abdol Hossein 
Haeri, Fihrist-i kitabkhdnayi madjlit-i sjturd - 
yi miUt, xvii, Tehran 1969, 6-19. MagjlisTs own 
books may well be rated as the best sources of 
information concerning his thought as well as 
his links with the $afawld monarch*. Over 50 
Persian books are ascribed to MajjUsI, and 13 
Arabic books aie also listed under his name, all 
in al-Fayd, 6-9. Madjlisi’s major work is the 
Biftdr, which was first published in twenty-five 
large volumes in Tehran in 1305-15/1887-97, and 
a new edition of it has recently appeared in no 
volumes (Tehran 1956-72). This edition, however 
readable, finely printed and handily accessible, 
is not only devoid of any notably valuable edi¬ 
torial work, but since no pagination of the old 
edition is given in the new edition, the researcher 
has to face certain difficulties in collating the 
references to aud quotations from the old edition 
with the new one. An extremely useful alphabeti¬ 
cally-arranged guide to the Bili&r is ‘Abbas Kum* 
ml’s Safinat al-btfidr tra-madinal al-hittam wa 
'l-dtfplr, i-ii, 1943. but its abbreviation systems 
apply only to the old rdition. Some of Madjlisi’s 
books have been translated into other Islamic 
languages; many of his books have also been 
published, but only forty-five of them are listed 
in MusJjar, Mu*alii fin, ii, nos. 23-42. 

In addition to the sources introduced above, 
see also Muhammad Hurr aI-‘Amill, A mol al-dmil, 
i-ii, Bagljdhd 1965; Muhammad b. ‘All Ardabllt, 
Di&wi* al-ruw&l, i-ii, Tehron(?J 1952; E. G. 
Browne, LHP, »v; C. de Bruyn, Travels into Mus¬ 
covy , Persia aud part of the East Indies, i-li, 
London 1737; Sayyid Ni‘mat Allah Qjazfl’irt, al- 
Anwar al ntS’Udniyya, iv, Tabriz 1962; ‘Abd al- 
Karlm Piazl. Bi4idl'i Isfahan yd tadhkirat al - 
hubdr, 1949; D. M. Donaldson, The ShPite reli¬ 
gion. London 1933; Abbd Martin Gaudereau, Rela¬ 
tion de la vnort de Schah Solitnan toy de Perse 
el du couronnemeni de Sultan Us sain son fils, 
avec plusicurs particularity louchant t'itat present 
des affaires de la Perse, Paris 1965; Muhammad 
‘All Kashmiri. NuUQm al-samd 3 fl tar&diim 
al-^uland 3 , Kum 1974; ‘Abd al-Husayn al-Husaynl 
al-J&atQnabadl, lVab&yi c al-sinln wa 'l-a < wdm, 
Tehran 1973; ‘Abbis Kuimni, Haiiyyat al-abbdb 
fl dhikr al-tna'rufin hi 'l-kund wa 'l-alk&b wa 
'l-ansab, Tehran 1950; idem, Faxrd 3 id al-radaunyya 
fl chwSl ‘ ulamd 1 aJ-wadhhab al-Ha'fariyya, ii, 
Tehran 1948; Muhammad Bftfcir Madjlisi, Mahdi-yi 
maw t ud, tr. ‘All Dawwinl, Tehran 1971 (transla¬ 
tor's introd.); Muhammad ‘AJ 1 Mudarris Tabriz!, 
Rayhdnat al-adab fl taridjim ai-ma^dfin bi 
'l-kunya aw al-lakab, lii, Tehran 1950; I'tfj&f 
I.Iusayn al-NTs 4 b&rI al-KantGrt, Kashf al-fiudjub 
ua ' l-ixstdr c an asmd y al-hutub xea 'l-asfdr , Calcutta 
1912; Karl Heinz Pampus, Die theologische Eruy 
klopddie Bihar al-anwdr des Muhammad BSqir 
Majlisi, tin Bcitrag tur Literaturgeschichte der 
if‘a in der Safamdcnxeii, diss., Bonn 1970; 
Wallfcull SfcamIG. fCiftf al-ghikdni, photographed 
ms., Faculty of Theology. Mashhad, no. 69: 
TaJhktrat al-mulQk, Tehran 1953: Muhammad 
Mubsin Aglja Buzurg JihrAnl, al-Dhari'a ila 
tafdnif Tehran and Najijaf, 1936- , 

in over twenty volumes. 

(Abdul-Hadi Hairi) 

MABJLISI-YI AWWAL. Muhammad tai#I 
(1003-70/1394-1659), a prominent Slji‘1 religious 
leader and author of the $afaw!d period. 

Originally, he was on his mother’s side from 
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i>jabal ‘Amil (southern Lebanon) because, according 
to his son Muhammad Bikir MadjlisI [f.v.], Darwish 
Muhammad b. Hasan al-‘AmiIl, a great mudjtakid 
of Djabal c Amil ( was his maternal grandfather 
(Muhammad b. ‘All Ardabili, Qi&mi 1 al-ruwdt, ii, 
Tehran n.d., 551); the latter was also called Natans! 
from his stay in Nafanz, north of Isfah&n, for a 
certain period of time (Mubsin al-Amln alWusayn! 
al- ( Ainill, A t ydn of-S/jPa, xxx, Damascus 1949, 
371-3). Mubanunad BAkir Kh* 4 ns&ri [f.y.] has 
held that Madjlist-yi Awwal's place of origin also 
on bis father's side was Djabal ‘Arail because Shaykh 
*Abd Allah b. I^jabir, a mudjlahid from the same 
region, was his paternal cousin. This view, however 
logical and acceptable, seems difficult to combine 
with the fact that Madjlisl-yi Awwal’s sou and 
great grandson claimed descent from Abil Nu‘ayin 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah of Isfahan (cl. 430/1038) 

{Rairdat al-fijannat fi ahiriil al-'ulattul* iva 'l-sdildt, 

Tehran 1947, 74 * 5 , 130: see also Ndtna-yi ddnishwa- 
tdn-i ttdsiri Jar sharfi-i fidl-i $i$kftid Ian as ddni$h- 
manddn-i ndmi, vii, i£um n.d., 1-21). At any rate, 
he himself was bom in ArdastSn, north-east of 
Isfahan, and brought up and lived in Isfahan (Wail¬ 
ful! Shimlu, Ki$&? al-Khakdni. photographed ms., 
no. 69, Faculty of Theology, Mashhad, 370); and 
owing to the above-mentioned personal and familial 
background, he sometimes called himself “al- 
I?fahanl al-NatanzI «l-‘AmiH" (Muhammad Takl 
Madjlisl, Laudtm c -i fdfribkirdni, i, Tehran 1913, 

363). 

Having been bom into such clerically distinguished 
family, he began his religious education very early 
in life. He himself writes that at the age of four 
he knew about God, prayers, paradise and hell, 
and used to preach to children according to the 
verses of the Kur’an and passages of the jiadifks 
which his father had taught him (Madjlisl-yi Awwal, 
Lawdmi e , new edition, Tehran n.d., i, 903). He 
studied with remarkable steadiness under a number 
of teachers, including Baha* al-Dln al- c AroiU and 
‘Abd Allah b. Wtisayn Sjnishtarl. He writes, at 
the age of sixty: "I spent over fifty years of my 
life in doing research on the traditions of the Prophet 
[Muhammad] and on those of the infallible Imams 
... First of all, I read the ordinary books written 
on theology (kaldm), fundamentals of Islamic 
jurisprudence («?u/), and jurisprudence (/»$*); 
secondly, 1 studied whatever [works] our Twelver 
t ulamd ) and others had compiled” (Muhammad ‘All 
Kashmiri, NutfjQm al-samd* fl tarddiim al- < ulamd i , 
Kum 1974, 61). Madjlisl-yi Awwal seems to have 
begun to be exceptionally prolific towards the end of 
that fifty-year period, because he wrote his volumi¬ 
nous work Raw 4 ai aJ-msMatfn within approximate¬ 
ly two years, i.e. from ca, 1063/1633 to 1064/1633 
[NudjUm, 63; cf. also Muhammad Tafcl Madjlisl, Raw- 
tfai al-mutt akin fi sha'b man Id yafufurak al-faklh, 
1973 * *. i- 3 i this book is being published in many 
volumes, the twelfth of which appeared in 1979), 
and translated a substantial portion of it into 
Persian during the years 1065/1654-1066/1655 
(luiwdmi', i, 363, and ii, Tehran 1906, 409). 

Madilisl-yi Awwal has been recognised as one of 
the outstanding h]jl‘I Mu&takid* who, after the 
accession of the §aiawlds to power, began to prom¬ 
ulgate the ShiS (aditk s, especially in the Persian 
language. He in fact enjoyed good relations with 
the $afaw!d monarchs. In some of his own writings, 
Madjlisl-yi Awwal describes 0 dream he saw while 
visiting the shrine city of Nadjaf. He tells us that 
in his dream ‘Ail b. Abl '|'alit» urged his immediate 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


return to Isfahan in order to prevent the confu¬ 
sions which C AJ 1 told him would follow the death of 
Shah ‘Abbas I (1038/1628). Madjlisl-yi Awwal, there¬ 
fore, returned to Isfahan a few months earlier than 
originally planned; the dream was told by one of 
his friends to ShAh ‘Abbas’s heir to the throne, 
Sain MIrza (later Shah Safi) (Kh* 5 nsari. Rawddl, 131) 
and must have played a role in the strengthening 
of his tics to ^hah $afl (d. 1052/1642). The ex¬ 
tent of Madjlisi-yi Awwal's intimate friendship 
with another Safawld monarch, Shah ‘Abbis II (d. 
1077/1666), can be seen by the fact that, upon 
the latter's request, he translated his Arabic corn- 
men (ary on I bn Babuwayh’s Man Id yafu^uruh al- 
fatcih into Persian. The Arabic title of the book is 
Rav’jat al-muttakin (“The garden of the pious”) 
which addresses itself to the people of piety, whereas 
Madjlisl-yi Awwal not only dedicated the Persian 
version, with a great deal of highly eulogistic ex¬ 
pressions, to the §hah, but be also changed its title 
to Lawdmi*-i >dhibktrdni ("The shimmerings of 
the invincible and just king"), a title that does not 
honestly represent the contents of the book written 
on the SJjI‘I kaditks (Lawdmt ‘, new edition, i, 4-10). 

Madjlisl-yi Awwal has been described by many of 
his biographers as a §QfI, and a number of his 
books also attest this fact (cf. inUr alia, his Task- 
wlh al-sdlikin, *893; for a list of his other works, 
see Muhammad ‘All Mudarris Tabrlzl, Rayhdnat 
al adab fi tarddiim al ma'rQfin bi 'l kunya aw al- 
lakab, iii, Tehran 1950, 460-2). However, his famous 
son, Muhammad BAkir, and many other authors who 
considered $Qfism as heresy, have attempted to 
exonerate him from any truly mystical ideas or 
practices, and some of them have questioned the 
authenticity of Madjlisl-yi Awwal's authorship of 
those mystical books which have been ascribed to 
him (JVM&’flm, 59*64). Muhammad Bafcir writes that 
his father had close associations with the §Qfis during 
the early part of his life and that he tactically 
pretended to be a $Q1I in order to lead them to the 
right path. Towards the end of his life, however, 
he found his efforts to have been useless and hence¬ 
forth he openly turned against the $0fls and even 
declared them unbelievers (Muhammad Bafcir Na^jafl 
Yazdi, Shark-i kildb-i i^tihdidl-i Islam bi fialam-i 
* A llama Madilisi, Tehran 1975, 393-4). Muhammad 
B&kir's statement, however important and thought- 
provoking, may well be questioned by the fact that 
his father’s Lawdmi c , written as late as 1065-6/1654-5, 
that is to say four years before his death, contains 
many favourable references to $ufism (cf. x-2, 38, 
44, and passim in the new edition of vol. i; for 
an interesting discussion on this particular subject, 
consult Muhammad Ma*$uin Shir&z! Ma‘$uin ‘All 
ShSli, T<*rd y ik al-fiakd^ifc, i, Tehran 1960, 268 ff.). 

Madilisl-yi Awwal’s deep ties to Sufism were also 
demonstrated by the spiritual stages he was known 
to have attained and by his asceticism, which 
became proverbial. He, despite his dose friendship 
with a tyrannical ruler such as Shah ‘Abbas II, 
claims to have established certain relations with 
the Shl‘i Imams and the Prophet Muhammad, who 
gave his sanction to the path Madjlisl-yi Awwal was 
pursuing { Lawdmi c , new edition, i, 1-2). With regard 
to his attitude towards ‘Ai! b. Abl Talib, Madjlisl- 
yi Awwal points out that while paying a visit to 
the shrine of ‘All in Nadjaf and “becoming occupied 
with an earnest spiritual striving [mudidhadat ), 
many things which weak intellects cannot bear were 
unveiled to me (mukdsfutfdl) through the blessing 
of that honourable [Imam]" (‘Abbas KummI, 
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Fatrd'td al-radawiyyn Ji ahxvdl *ulanuP al-tnadhhab 
ai-dja^artyya, Tehran 1948, ii, 444). 

Bibliography, in addition to references 

given in the text, sec madjlis!, muhammad bakif 
(Abdvl-Hadi Hairi) 

MA^JMA‘ ‘ILMf. 

(i) Arab countries. 

Madima', pi. madidmi*, lit. "a place of collecting, 
a place in which people collect, assemble, congregate'* 
(Lane i/2, 459). became in the second half of the 19th 
century, as rna&ima* <ilmi, a technical term for 
Academy of Science, madima* al-lugha being an 
Academy of [Arabic] language. There is thus a close 
relationship between both kinds of madjma c , since 
the striving for science takes place in an Arabic 
language made capable of it. 

Whereas mu i&lis [?.«>.] had been the current tern 
in earlier Arab civilisation for (the pbee of] an in¬ 
formal literary gathering and developed the meaning 
oi "council", mad£nut? and nddi came to be used in the 
second half of the 19th century for private academies 
and cenacles or clubs which met to discuss language 
and literature as well as other problems. The rise 
of such scientific and literary tnadi&mi c and tutuddi 
is connected with al-Sahjla al-'arabiyya, "the Arabic 
renaissance". The rise of Arabic as an official language 
in Egypt under the Khedive Ismael (over against 
Turkish]; its development in Lebanon, Egypt and 
elsewhere with a new style of writing, expanded 
vocabulary and simplified grammar, with transla¬ 
tions from western languages; the development 
of journalism with its needs to write in a clear 
and easily understandable language; the extension 
of the reading public and its social background; 
and ol course the progressive modernisation of 
thought and its direction towards hitherto unknown 
subjects and problems: all these and other factors 
were posing a challenge to the classical Arabic lan¬ 
guage ( al- c arabiyya til-fuffri). On the one hand, they 
gave new impulses for its further development; 
on the other hand, they meant a crisis for the fixed 
forms which the classical language had taken. These 
turned out to be inadequate for modem use, and 
consequently there was a threat to the language. 
The crisis had a religious aspect, inasmuch as classical 
Arabic became desacralised and demystified. This 
was less critical for the Christian than for the Muslim 
Arabs, whose religious scholars, seeing Arabic as 
the language of the Kur’an, opposed such a moderni¬ 
sation of the language. Among Muslims, the call 
for i}l&k or reform in language is consequently 
parallel to that for in religion. It was, however, 
the modernisation of society itself which finally 
forced such a modernisation of language. The problem 
of how to develop Arabic without abandoning the 
/uftid as an essential part of Arabic culture may be 
considered to have been at !he basis of the foundation 
of nutdidmt* and nawddi, which in the beginning 
were of a private nature. This implied a confrontation 
between what were called ‘‘progressive" and "con¬ 
servative" views of the Arabic language. 

FAils al-Sfcidyil? appears to have been the first 
person to suggest founding an academy for the Arabic 
language (in ca. 1870). The idea was taken up by 
others and supported and even promoted by jour¬ 
nalists who. for professional reasons, were in need 
of a "modern** Arabic. This call for an academy of 
language had. besides its linguistic purposes, political 
and cultural aspects. It aimed at a rehabilitation of 
Arabic and the Arabs after three and a half centuries 
of Turkish domination, and represented '.he redis¬ 


covery of a common cultural heritage and a common 
language of discourse. In the nahda, there was a 
clear parallel between linguistic and political aspira¬ 
tions, which were directed first against the Turks 
and later against the British and French. Moreover, 
an openness existed towards modem science and 
instruments of knowledge and their assimilation 
in Arab society. These aspirations, together with 
the religious aspects, gave to all discussions on 
science and language a particular acuteness. 

(1) Private madfami* 

Several private ntaJjatm c of language and scholar¬ 
ship arose as a consequence, though their existence 
was short-lived. In Beirut, al-Af ad^ma* al- 

SJtarAi was established in 1882 with the co-operation 
of F^ris Nimr (1856-1952). In Egypt, the Institut 
d’ligypte founded by Napoleon in Alexandria in 1797 
and transferred to Cairo in 1859 stood as the model 
for different madiami c in Cairo. Thus a tnadima 4 
existed there in 1892-3 due to the initiative of Shayfeh 
al-Sayyid Tawfik al-Bikri (1870-1933). An equally 
short existence was enjoyed by a Diam'yyat tarkiyat 
il-Iugha al-'arabiyya founded by Ibrahim al-Yazidjl 
(1847-1906), Djurdji Zaydan (1861-1914) and Sijaykh 
Muhammad Rashid Rida (1865*1935)- Former 
students of the Dar al-'Ulum, like IJifnI N 3 $if 
(1855-1919) and c Atif BarakSt Bey, founded the 
iVddi Ddr al-'Ul&m in 1907 with the explicit purpose 
of "Arabising" foreign words. This circle disappeared, 
as well as a similar nddi which was founded by 
Fatbl Zaghlul (1863-1914) around the same time. 
The same fate overcame the Laiinat al-mu$lalabtit 
al-'timiyya founded by Ahmad Hishmat Pasha 
when he was Minister of Education, and of which 
Ahmad Zaki Pasha (1860-1934) was a prominent 
member. A tnadjma* founded by Lutfi al-Sayyid 
(1872-1963) [f.y.J in 1917 and presided over first 
by Shaykh Salim al-BishrT (1832-1917) and then by 
Shavkh Abu ' 1 -FadJ al-Djiiawi (1847-1927) existed 
from 1917 until 1919 with 28 members, among whom 
were a Persian, a Syrian Christian and a Jew. 
From 192; to 1925 there existed a mad^ma* in Cairo 
which was presided over by Idris Raglpb Bek. 
Man$hr Fahmi (1886-1959) and T*ha I.Iusayn (1889- 
1973) were counted among its members. It had as 
its explicit purpose the composition of a modern 
Arabic dictionary; but this was abandoned in 1925 
because of the lack of official support. 

(2) Official madidmi* 

(a) Syria. O11 8 Juae 1919. the Arab government 
of King Faysal 1 in Damascus requested Mubammad 
Kurd ‘All to found and organise an .Arab Academy 
which would replace the SAu'fxU diwdn al-ma'drif 
which had been founded on 2 February 1919. This 
was an off-shoot of al-shu^ta al-uld li 'l-tardiama tra 
'/•/«*/»/ established some two months earlier. The 
first meeting of al-Madjma* al-HImi al-*Arabi, 
which had been organised on the model of the 
Acad 4 mie Fran^aise, took place on 3 July 1919 
in Damascus, where it was established in the Madrasa 
‘Adiliyya. Later, a section was established in Halab 
(Aleppo). The Academy consisted at that time of eight 
members and a president, and it administered the 
Did mi* Suriyya (where courses were given in Arabic) 
from 17 June 1923 until 15 March 1926. Its constitu¬ 
tion ( nii&m asdsl) was recognised officially on 8 May 
1928 and published in vol. xii (1932) of the Madizlla 
of the Academy (pp. 765*8); its "house rules" 
m fdnt ddkhili ) followed on the recognition of the 
constitution. Constitution and bouse rules have 
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subsequently been amended. Administratively, the 
Academy depends on the Ministry of Education, 
but it has financial autonomy. In 1960 a fusion took 
place with the Academy of Arabic Language hi 
Cairo. 

Besides the active members ( c amilun), whose 
number is fixed at present at fifteen, there are corres¬ 
ponding members ( murasilun ) without a fixed 
number. All members and the president are elected 
and then appointed by the head of State. Well- 
known presidents were Muhammad Kurd ‘All 
(1876*1953), ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Magbribl (1868-1956) 
and Mustafa al-Sfcih&bi (1893-1968). The president, 
vice-president and permanent secretary have the 
direction of the Academy. The Academy has publish¬ 
ed the Madiallat al-tnadima* al-Hlmt ai-*aratri since 
RabI* II 1339/January 1921 at first as a monthly and 
since 1949 as a quarterly. Besides the journal, which 
has a wide scope of interests, the Academy publishes 
separate articles and text editions. In addition, It or¬ 
ganises lectures {mukadardl) and sends representa¬ 
tives to congresses, etc. abroad. It docs not publish 
special word lists os the Academy in Cairo does. The 
Academy also administers the Ddr al-Kutub al- 
l Arabiyya (al-?ahiriyya) founded in 1296/1878 in 
Damascus, the historical Archives and the Museum 
of Antiquities. 

Article One of the constitution of 1928 describes 
the task of the Academy (MadiaUa, xii [1932], 765) 
as being to guard and perfect the Arabic language, 
and to research into the history of Syria and the 
Arabic language. The fu$ha arid iu principles are 
to be a starting point and norm, since that is the 
noble language [lugka sharifa) of the Qur’an and 
of classical literature, and Arabic is the common 
patrimony of all Arabs. The aims of the Academy 
are more specifically: 

i. To preserve the language lal-tmifni/a;a K a!a 
saLitnat al-!uff\a) . in particular from the dialectal 
language, foreign orthography, archaisms and in¬ 
coherences; 

ii. to protect the purity of the language (of- 
mufuifc;a *ald fasdha: alAugha) against foreign 
[dakhiD terms and style figures {a'&dini); and 

iii. to adapt the language to modem needs. 

Bearing these aims in mind, the Academy can be 

of assistance to authors and translators as far as 
their use of language Is concerned. Unlike the Aca¬ 
demy in Cairo, the Academy in Damascus does 
not consider its decisions with regard to new general 
scholarly terms to be definite: they arc preferences 
[tardiihat) or propositions (iktirdfuil) which are sub¬ 
mitted to others. The articles in the Ma&aVa are 
published under the responsibility of their authors, 
not of the Academy. 

Most of the work of the Academy is done in com¬ 
mittees [li 4 idn) t of which three have been in existence 
since the beginning: the administrative committee, 
the linguistic and literary committee (Mj'na lugha- 
wiyya adabiyya), and the scientific and technical 
committee ( ladina tymiyya fanniyya j which has as 
its task the spreading of science and the arts in 
Syria. Later, more specialised committees were added: 
for general principles (al-ttful al- l amtna), for the 
dictionary [al mu'diam), for the journal ( al-madialla ), 
for the neologisms (c-ad c aljdt 'arabiyya d^adida), 
and for the dialects {al-lahadidl). The committees 
work in closed sessions (djafasdt Md&a), cither 
according to a plan which is fixed at the annual 
meeting of the Academy, or in response to a particu¬ 
lar problem. As an example of the latter, one could 
mention the project to enquire about words which 


are not found in the great Arabic dictionaries [al- 
kalitndi gfiflyr al-ftdmusiyyo). Representatives of 
particular professions and groups can be consulted 
by the committees. Once a year, there is an annual 
general meeting, with both dosed (Halasdt * atnal 
kjjdssa) and plenary {dialasdt 'amal 'dtnnuz) sessions 
where all members meet together with notable 
figures (al-a'y&n) and men of letters (ai-ud<i6d > ). 
In i960 the name of the Madialla became Madiallat 
maditna * al-'arabiyya—Madiallat al-madima* al- 
c o rabi s&bift 0 *. 

As to the work which has already beea done, 
Rachad Hamzaoui characterises the attitude of the 
Academy as trying to maintain the status quo, while 
introducing reforms where needed. Subjects which 
have been treated include questions of orthography; 
(simplification of) grammar; and the banishing of 
dialectal Arabic. Important work has been performed 
on modernising the Arabic vocabulary by means 
of islinbdf (resurgence of pure ancient Arabic words), 
i$htikdk (derivation by means of A*ydj or analogy 
conforming to given awsait or schemes), naht (com¬ 
position of words) and taSrib (borrowing from 
foreign languages), in this order of precedence. No 
definite solutions have been offered for the problems 
of orthography, grammar and dialectal Arabic. The 
fact that the fnskd was taken as norm could not but 
restrict in advance die possibilities and means of the 
modernisation of language as it was striven after. 

(b) Egypt. On the initiative of King Fu’ad I and 
the Senate [Madjlis al-SkuydkJi), the Minister of 
Education in 1928 requested that three reports be 
submitted by Lu(fi al-Sayyid, Ahmad IJafi* c Awa£ 
and ‘Abd al-'AzIz al-Bishrl concerning the creation 
of an official Academy, and this led to its foundation 
in 1932. This was accelerated by a previous suggestion 
made by King Fay?al I of ‘Irak (1883-1933)—who 
had already established the Academy of Damascus 
in 1919—presented by Nflrl a !-S a ‘id to the Islamic 
Congress held in Jerusalem in December 1931, to 
establish an Islamic University in Jerusalem as 
well as an Academy of the Arabic Language in 
Csiro. The Maxima* Cl-lug^a al^arabiyya al-nuxlaki 
was then founded independently by a royal Decree 0/ 
14 Sba‘b«1n *35 r/i 3 December 1932, when Muham¬ 
mad ‘Is* Pasha was Minister of Education iu the 
cabinet of Isma‘ll $idfcl Pasha, which had been i n 
power since the promulgation of the Constitution of 
22 October 193c-. The text of the constitution of the 
mafoma* which was promulgated was modelled on 
the Acadtfmie Francaise, dating from 1629. Its 
specific tasks included guarding the integrity of the 
Arabic language and adapting it to the needs of 
present-day life. In order to achieve these aims, 
the Academy was to compose dictionaries and 
word lists, compile a historical dictionary of the 
Arabic language, carry out studies on Arabic seman¬ 
tics and study modern Arabic dialects in Egypt 
and other Arab countries. The Academy was also 
to treat all those subjects which the Minister of 
Education submitted to it with the aim of developing 
the Arabic language. There would be twenty active 
members on an international basis. The first active 
members would be nominated directly by the King. 
Subsequently new members would be elected and 
then nominated by royal decree, or by decree of 
the head of state. In addition to the active members, 
there would be corresponding members. The presi¬ 
dent of the Academy was to be selected by the 
Minister of Education from a list of three names 
chosen by a majority of the members, and then 
nominated by decree of the head of state. 
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A royal decree of 16 EJjumadA 11/6 October 1933 
appointed the first twenty members: ten Egyptians, 
among them three Azharites, one Christian and one 
Jewish scholar, five European orientalists and five 
scholars from other Arab countries. Some opposition 
came from religious and conservative circles, and in 
particular, the presence of five orientalists on the list 
gave rise to fervent discussions. In the press, protests 
were made against both the methods and the results 
of the work of the musta&rihiin with regard to the 
Arab-Muslim world; they were also thought to be col¬ 
laborating with Christian missionaries against whose 
activities in Egypt a press campaign was carried out. 
As a result, A. J. Wensinck (1882-1939) was replaced 
as a member by E. Littinann (1875-1958). Authors 
like Muhammad Farid Warfjdl (A’tir aJ-isfant, iv (1352 
A.H.J, 599-607) attacked Wensinck because of his 
articles on IbrAhlm and the Ka*ba in EI X (cf. OM. 
xiii (1933]. 594 * 5 ). Besides orientalists, Egyptian 
scholars like Tflha Husayn and *Ali c Abd al-R&zifc, 
who had opposed traditional conceptions of language, 
culture and religion, were also attacked. Seen in a 
wirier perspective, attacks on orientalists reflect a 
zeal for total arabisation; though their vast know¬ 
ledge was recognised, they were not seen as being 
loyal to the cause of Arabic language and culture 
and Arab self-affirmation in general during the period 
concerned. Such attacks notwithstanding, within 
the Academy the European orientalists—A. Fischer 
(1865-1949), H.A.R. Gibb (1895.1971), E. Littmann 
(1875-1958), L. Mas9ignon (1883-1962) and C. A. 
Nallino (1872-1938)—worked together successfully 
with the arabophone scholars, although from 1962 
onwards non-Arabs could only be corresponding 
members of the Academy. 

The first session of the A/arfjwui 4 took place on 14 
Sfcawwal 1352/30 January 1934, after which the 
"house rules" were established and the chief officials 
were chosen. Presidents were successively Muham¬ 
mad Tawfik Rif c at Pasha from 1934 until 1944. 
Lutfi al-Sayyid from 1945 until 1963, and T*h& 
Husayn as his successor until 1973. Permanent 
secretaries of the Academy were Mansur Fahml 
(1886-1959) from 1934 until 1959, and IbrShtm 
Madkur (b. 1902) from 1960 onwards. The ad¬ 
ministration is carried out by an administrative 
director [al-mutakib al-iddri). After 1938, the name 
of the Academy was Maxima* Fu*ad ai-Awwai li 
'l-lvgka al-'arabiyya. In 1955, this was changed 
officially into MaJjnui* al-lugha at^arabiyya. As 
a result of the Egyptian-Synan union of 1958, the 
two Academies of Cairo and Damascus were joined 
together in i960. Their new constitution gave internal 
autonomy, a moral personality IsJuifthstwa Mtbdny- 
ya) and an autonomous budget to the Academy; 
the Minister of Education, however, became then 
the supreme president (al-ra’is al-a^La) of the Aca¬ 
demy. Its aims were extended toward unifying 
scientific terms in Arabic, reviving the Arab heritage 
of learning and stressing its links with the other 
cultural heritages of mankind, furthering the 
development of the language in general and in 
particular its orthography, and simplifying its 
grammar. The conclusions reached by the Acadtmy 
should be applied and brought into practice by the 
Ministry of Education. Later, the Minister of Culture 
became Honorary President ol the Academy. 
The number of its members rose to 60; 40 Egyptians 
and to representatives of other Arab countries. Apart 
from its committee meetings, the Maiima 1 holds a 
weekly meeting for its Egyptian members and an 
annual confeience which is also attended by corres¬ 


ponding members from elsewhere. Whereas the first 
generation of Academicians consisted of men of a 
broad culture in language and literature, following 
generations tended to be more specialised in par¬ 
ticular fields such as the sciences, mathematics, 
law, medicine, * Xari'a, history, geography and psy¬ 
chology. As a result, later decisions taken by the 
Academy could imply more radical innovations. 
Resides the great general meetings, a madjlxs al- 
madima 1 was established to carry out the decisions 
of the Academy and to divide the work to be done 
among the committees. The two Academies of 
Cairo and Damascus received a permanent secre¬ 
tariat in Cairo, al-maktab al-dd’im. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the AcadSmie Framjaise is the model for 
the Egyptian Academy, there are some interesting 
differences: the Egyptian .tfa^Ws pan-Arab and 
also international character, its annual meetings, 
and its functioning as an Academy not only of 
language but also of arts and sciences make it com¬ 
parable to the Institut de France. Its stress on the 
Jufkd implies that classical Arab humanism, as 
transmitted by the pure Arabic language, should 
be conserved. 

Most of the actual work is done by special commit¬ 
tees: of finances [lad^not al-mdliyya), of general prin¬ 
ciples (i. aJ-uful al-'dtnma), of mathematics (I. al- 
riyadiyydi), of physical and chemical sciences (/. al- 
i idum oi-fabiHyya wa ‘l-himiyya), of biology and 
medicine (/. c ulum al-fuiyd! tta 'l-fibb), of social scien¬ 
ces (/. aJAuIurtt aUi&titn&iyya), of letters and arts 
(/. al-dddb wa 'l-f\tntin), of the dictionary (i. al- 
mu^djam), of the dialects (/. al-lahadjat), of the 
journal (/. al-madjalla) and of the library (I. khizanat 
al-kutub) In their sessions, specialists in various 
fields can be iuvited as experts whenever the Acade¬ 
micians are not sufficiently competent. As the number 
of specialisations has grown, the number of commit¬ 
tees has increased and sub-commit tecs have been 
founded where needed, as well as technical commit¬ 
tees. The committees submit annual reports to the 
President of the Academy; they should keep more¬ 
over records of their meetings al-dialasdi). 

The conclusions of the committees are provisional 
until they have been presented to and adopted by 
the general meeting of the Maxima 1 . Members can 
publish their work outside the responsibility of 
their committee or of the Academy; a special part 
of the Madjalla is reserved for this purpose. The 
Minister of Education has always been very much 
alert as to the consequences of the decisions taken 
by the Madima c for schoolbooks. 

Special mention should be made of the precious 
collection of cards (jftusixdt) which have been 
prepared for the historical dictionary and for the 
dictionary of technical and scientific terms. Massig- 
non used to lay great stress on this project and the 
need for a correct organisation of the cards, but it 
took some time before the system was introduced. 
August Fischor, whose project of a historical diction¬ 
ary of the Arabic language was officially accepted by 
the Academy in 1938, made some 100,000 cards of his 
private collection available, which were transported 
from Leipzig to Cairo, but were neglected after his 
death in 1949. The cards for the scientific dictionary 
and for the historical dictionary have been differently 
organised; they have been placed in rooms not 
accessible for the public, and apparently they have 
been filled out only partially. In 1948 an office of 
registration ( tnaktab al-tasdf'U) was established with 
the task of classifying all terms accepted by the 
Academy. 
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The Academy has acted as patron for certain 
works and book publications, and it has given 
awards to certain manuscripts of quality which 
could be published as a consequence. The Academy 
has an international audience and is represented 
at international conferences dealing with the .Arabic 
language. It has contributed to the organisation 
of the Union of Arab Academies and to that of the 
Arab Scientific Union. 

In its efforts to adapt the Arabic language to the 
demands and needs of modern times, it has paid at¬ 
tention primarily to problems of vocabulary and, 
in particular, to the creation of neologisms. Studies 
of grammar and especially of morphology serve in 
part to facilitate this work and to contribute to the 
making of modern dictionaries. Compared with this, 
studies on orthography, phonetics, dialects, syntax 
and stylistics have been less prominent. Work has 
concentrated on semantics and the grammar of the 
Ju$b&; the more conservative members have always 
tended to defend at all costs the integrity and 
purity of the language. Members try to avoid an 
accumulation of synonyms. The rule has been 
established to prefer whenever possible one term 
to two or more if a neologism has to be made, or 
otherwise—if it is not possible to find one Arabic 
term—to proceed by means of a literal translation 
of the foreign term. Another rule is to study anything 
which could simplify Arabic writing as well as the 
rules of syntax and morphology. In particular, the 
Ministry of Education stresses the need for simpli¬ 
fication of grammar. The interest taken in dialect 
studies derives from the desire better to know the 
futftd, so that a decision can be taken about the inte¬ 
gration of the dialectal Arabic. Attention has been 
given to the transliteration of foreign words, starting 
with geographical names. Throughout the discus¬ 
sions, the history of Arabic grammar, the place of 
the Kur’Sn as a norm for the Arabic language, and 
the role of linguistic norms as such, have come up 
again and again. Although some attempts have been 
made to propose a simplification of orthography for 
the purpose of printing, problems of writing and 
orthography, like those of phonetics, have hardly 
been dealt with. Most important has been lexico¬ 
graphy (al-mu'Jiamiyydi) and the technical proce¬ 
dure of composing dictionaries; this has entailed, 
besides the creation of neologisms, the evaluation 
of data of classical lexicography. Through its dis¬ 
cussions since 1934 the Madjtna * has established a 
sort of linguistic ifatnd* for Arabic, though the dis¬ 
cussions themselves have taken place in a non-system- 
atic way. 

In the conclusion of his study about the Ma&jma* 
al-lugha al-'nrabiyya, R. Hainzaoui observes two 
features by which it distinguishes itself from other 
academies. In contrast to the Academies of Damascus 
and Baghdad, it concentrates completely on the 
Arabic language, and in its decision-making it tries 
to arrive at a linguistic tdjtna* of its members before 
giving any authoritative statement. As in the Acad¬ 
emy of Damascus, the work of the Academy of 
Cairo takes its departure from the /ufhd and aims 
to ensure a cultural and linguistic continuity from 
the beginning of Arabic literature until the present 
day. This often leads to a purist stand, seeking to 
defend the ‘arabiyya against encroachments by 
foreign languages, in particular modern western 
ones. This approach to the modernisation of the 
Arabic language and of Arabic culture in general 
leads to compromise solutions and the rejection of 
any radical solutions which may be proposed. 


Among the major publications of the MafttHa* ai- 
lugka al- c arahiyya are al-Mutyatn al-tvasif (2 vols., 
Cairo 1960-1) and Mu*djam alfdf 4 1-Kur>dn (3 vole., 
Cairo 1953) as dictionaries; five volumes of Afo^ir 
al-dialas&l (1936-48), four volumes of the subsequent 
al-Buhulh tea 'l-mufui^ardl (1939-62) as reports on the 
work being done and papers read by Academicians; 
the Madimu'at al-mu^alahat alHlmiyya tea 
/anniyya, of which eight volumes appeared between 
1959 and 1968, and specialised listings of neologisms 
created by the Academy for particular fields; 
finally, the Madjallat maiima 1 al-lugha al- l arabiyya 
from 1934 onward as the regular journal of the 
Academy. One special volume was published of oi- 
Mu c djam al-lughawi al-ta'rikhi {IJlarf al-hamza it*i 
abad), the project of the historical dictionary initi¬ 
ated by August Fischer but later abandoned (Cairo 
1387/1967. 53 PP-)- Two specimen volumes were 
published of the great of-Af u'gfam al-lughixwi cd - 
habit meant to be an Arabic Tatousm Encytlop/diqua: 
A far/ al-hamza—akhi (Cairo 1956, 519 pp.), and 
Maicddd min bar/ al-hamza (Cairo 1381-2/1962-3, 
*55 PP- in typescript). Several studies on the Cairo 
Academy have been published, as is shown in the 
B ibliograph y below. 

(c) ‘Irak. The history of al-Ma^ma* al-‘Ilmi al - 
‘Iraki goes back to 1945 when a \adjnal al-taHij wa 
'l-tardjama n*4 ’l-nashr was established in the Ministry 
of F.ducat ion in order to expand the sphere of scien¬ 
tific activities in ‘Irak and to keep up with such 
activities in the more developed countries. Due to 
the initiative of Muhammad Rida al-Shablbl and 
his collaborators, amongst them F&Jil al-Djamall, 
al-Ma&ma* al-'llml *l’ e Irdfcl was founded by the 
government in 1947 and organised by the Ministry 
of Education. Its aims were more far-reaching than 
those of the preceding Committee as mentioned in 
Article 2 of the Regulations of fhe Iraq Academy 
(no 62, 26 November 1947): Mafaalla, i [1950J, 10): 

(i) to maintain the purity of the Arabic Language 
and seek to adapt it to the demands of the arts and 
sciences, and of the affairs of modem life; 

(ii) to undertake research and writing in the fields 
of Arabic literature, the history of the Arabs, the 
history of the peoples of ‘Irifc, their languages, 
sciences, and civilisation; 

(iii) to study the part played by the peoples of 
Islam in the propagation of Arabic culture; 

(iv) to maintain in safe-keeping rare Arabic manu¬ 
scripts and documents, and revive them by publishing 
them according to the latest scientific methods; and 

(v) to undertake research in the modern arts and 
sciences, encourage original writing and translation 
in these fields, and promote the spirit of scientific 
enquiry in the country. 

The Maxima* clearly wanted to provide an impetus 
to the scientific nah^a in l lrik, as had been the pur¬ 
pose of the Madjtna* in Damascus, founded after 
World War I, for the scientific nahda in Syria. On 
25 June 1949 (no. 40), ten Articles were promulgated 
as an Amendment to the Regulations. The first 
meeting of the Maditna < was held on 12 January 
1948 and up to 30 June 1930, 66 sessions were held 
as well as 130 committee sessions. At this stage, 
there were ten active members, all ‘Irakis. At the 
beginning of 1949. the Ma&ma* was considered to 
be a government body, and since by law the accumu¬ 
lation of ministrial or parliamentary functions 
with any other state positions was forbidden, 
several members had to leave the Academy; later 
that year Fatfil ai-Djamali and MattS ‘Ai^rawf left 
c IrSk on official duty and had to be replaced by 
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others, though they remained honorary members of 
the Academy. At this stage also, 28 corresponding 
members were elected, both among ‘IrA^I and among 
Egyptian, Syrian and Lebanese scholars; four western 
orientalists aJso became corresponding members, 
A. Guillaume, H. A. R. Gibb, W. Mar^ais and L. 
Massignon. 

The activities of the Academy in Bag}jd.\d con¬ 
sisted from the beginning both of purely internal 
activities and of activities directed towards the 
outside world; giving public lectures, bringing about 
publications, allocating funds in order to support 
the publication of books and awarding prizes for 
essays on particular subjects fixed by the Academy. 
Since 1950 it has published the Madiullat al-nuujjma* 
ai-HIml al^irdki on a yearly basis, to which Academ¬ 
icians and other scholars have contributed on a 
number of scholarly subjects. The public lectures 
organised by the Academy may be published in Its 
Xfaftjalla or separately. Each issue also contains a 
number of book reviews. In 1950 the Academy 
was able to acquire a printing-press. In its internal 
sessions, the Academy has established a number of 
new scientific and technical terms which arc publish¬ 
ed in part in the Madjalla and in part on separate 
lists sent to various Ministries at their request. It 
should be noted that ‘Irik during the early years did 
not yet possess a university, the University of Bagh¬ 
dad being established only in 1958. Well-known 
Presidents of the Academy have been Muulr al-Kfidf 
as from 1949 onwards, Muhammad Ri«ja al-Shablbl 
from 1958 onwards, and *Abd al-Razz&k Mubjl 
al-DIn since the later sixties, Yflsuf *Izz at-Din 
being its permanent secretary since that time. 
The Law no. 49 of 1963 introduced certain changes 
in the Regulations of the Academy. 

The Academy has continued to hold its regular 
sessions and committee meetings and also to give 
financial assistance to the publishing of books and 
to acquire books for its library as well as microfilms 
of manuscripts. In 1970 the library counted some 
25,000 books, more than 300 periodicals and some 
400 manuscripts on microfilm. It had dovelopcd 
a card-index system, assigned prizes to winners 
of poetry festivals and participated in inter-Arab 
conferences on cultural subjects. The Academy also 
gave its opinion on cultural treaties which Mr&fc 
was concluding with other countries. The Academy 
was liberal in giving its publications to numerous 
official institutions and personalities in the country 
and abroad; it gave assistance to students and schol¬ 
ars, photographed manuscripts from public and 
private libraries. Members participated in Committees 
for the Protection of Monuments, for a Translation 
Programme, etc. At present the Academy has active 
members (not exceeding fifteen ‘Iri^l scholars), 
associate members, honorary members and corres¬ 
ponding members, the last two categories including 
both c Ir 3 W and other nationalities. 

(d) Morocco. Although not a tnadjma* in the 
formal sense of the word, a similar institution in 
Rabat may be mentioned. After the first Internation¬ 
al Congress on Arabisation held in Rabat in 1961, 
a Bureau Permanent de 1'Arabisation was established 
in Rabat and recognised by the League of Arab 
States in 1968. Subsequently, this became the Bureau 
de Coordination de l'Arabisation de la Ligue des 
£tats Arabes A Rabat, which was integrated in the 
ALESCO (Arab League, on the pattern of a regional 
UNESCO) in 1971, its definite regulations being 
established in 1973. Since 1964 this Bureau has 
published al-Lisan at- c arabt, with lists of neologisms 


and further articles of linguistic interest; it also 
publishes specialised listings of terms in particular 
fields with the Arabic, French and English equiva¬ 
lents. The members of the Bureau participate in 
meetings of the Academies in Damascus, Cairo and 
Baghdad. In its work on the modernisation of the 
Arabic language, the Bureau de Coordination de 
l'Arabisation dc la Ligue des Istats Arabes follows 
less conservative lines than the established Acad¬ 
emies and appears to work more efficiently. Finally 
it should be noted that by a icMr (dahfr) of 24 Shaw- 
w 31 1397/8 October 1977. the king of Morocco 
created a royal academy (aJ-Akddimiya al-malaksy- 
ya), which consists of 60 members, 30 of which 
have the Moroccan nationality while 30 are foreign 
correspondents. The statutes of the academy have 
boen published in al-Bakth al-Slml, xxviii (1398/ 
1978 ). 125 - 44 . 

A Union of Arab Academies was founded in Cairo 
on 30 March 1957, by Decree no. 13*9. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works and 
periodicals mentioned in the text); Damascus 
Academy: Muhammad Rachad Hamzaoui, 
L'Academic arabc dc Datnas ft U problem* dc la 
tnodermsation dc la langue arabc, Leiden 1963; 
Siml DahAn and Henri Laoust, L’oeuvre de I'aca- 
ditnic arabc dc Damns 19*1-1950, in BEO (Damas), 
xiii, 160-219; Rklfl Kahbflla, Fihiris ma 4 iallat at- 
madjma 5 al-Hlml al-'arabl, Damascus 1375/1956. 

Cairo Academy: Official documents of the 
Madirnd* al-lugfrti al-*arabiyya: (1) Marstim in$jy f» 
al-mafHma € wa 'l-mardsim al-*nu c addila lahu wa 
’Id&Hfta a I* da kh iliya wti-a\t& > uku wa-ltdjdnuhu, 
Cairo 1952; (2) Kdnunuhu, WifiatuMu, hay'dtuhu, 
a\ltPuhu al-'dmiMn wa ’ l-murasihln, hhubara 3 at- 
liftjdn , Cairo 1061: (3) Madjmu'at abhardrdt al - 
l ilmiyya min at-dawra at-QlA ild 'l-dawea al- 
{hthnina «v* 7 - c iafcrfw l Cairo 1382/1963. Studies: 
L. Massignon, Les six premises sessions de I’Acai- 
iftiic Royale de Langue Arabc dv Caire, in REI 
(1941-46), 159*69 and Opera minora ii (1963). 
649-39; MustafA al-§&ih&bl, al-Mtitfalahdt al- 
< ilmiyya fi 'l-lugha al- e <*rabiyya fi U-ftadlm ica 
'l-badilh, Cairo * 955 . new revised edition 1963; 
IbrShlm Madkvir, al-Madjma 1 fl fhaldthin 
nuhilku wa-b&dirnhu X 93 *'* 93 2 , Cairo 1383/1964; 
Mahdl f AU 3 m, Madjma c al-lugha al- c arabiyya fi 
tJialdthln e dtn* n . al-madimaUyyfln, Cairo 1386/1966; 
Muhammad Rachad Hamzaoui, UAcailmic dc 
Langur arabc du Caire., Publications de I'Uni- 
versitfi de Tunis, 1975. Baghdad Academy: 
*Abd Allah al-Diabburl. al-Xfa4jnta c al-'iltni al- 
Hr&bl, ua$j£atuhu, a e /fd*uku, a < maluku, Baghdad, 
n.d. 

Rabat: Mongi Sayadi, I.e Bureau dc Coordina¬ 
tion de l'Arabisation dans le monde arabc, thesis 
University de Paris III, 1976. General: Man?Or 
Fahml, Ta'rikh al-matfidmi*, in Madjallat madjma* 
al-lugha al'arabiyya al-tnalaki , i (1934). x^o-6; 
‘Abd al-Eattfib c AbSda, al-Madjma 1 al-lughaud 
wa 'l-ma&tna* al-Wmi, in al-Hildl, xxxvi (1968), 
305-9. (J. D. J. Waardesburg) 

(ii) Iran 

The establishment of the first Iranian language 
academy [Farhangiitan-i sabdn-i Trdn) resulted from 
developments representing two separate but related 
types of concerns, both stemming from the advent of 
modernisation in the early 19th century, and resulting 
in the double nature of the activities of the two acad¬ 
emies. These two sets cf developments were; (a) the 
desire for purifying Persian from the foreign (mostly 
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Arabic) words, and (b) the need ior new words created 
by the introduction of new concepts (technical and 
General). The history of the language academies and 
related events can be divided into five periods: 

(x) Historical background (up to 1921). 

(2) The immediate setting (1921*33). 

(3) The first Farhangisldn ( 1935 * 40 - 

(4) Between the two Farhangistans (1941-70). 

(5) The second Farhangisldn (1970* ). 

(1) Historical background (up to 1 92/). Attempts 
to write in a Persian devoid of Arabic words go as 
far back as at least the 4th/ioth century. In recent 
times, the opposition to foreign words was triggered 
by nationalism, and was strengthened by the relative 
loss of the status of Arabic as part of the educational 
curriculum. The first manifestation of this opposi¬ 
tion in recent times appeared in the 19th century, 
when a number of writers and poets wrote in Fdrsi-yi 
sara “pure Persian*', arid some of them promoted it 
through research on the subject. These efforts 
continued, and became increasingly more extensive 
as time went on. During the same century, a new 
factor was introduced by the need for words to 
designate concepts brought in by modernisation 
in ever-increasing numbers. When the two factors 
overlapped, a three-sided debate developed; Should 
the new concepts be called (1) by their European 
names; or (2) by Arabic names (already in use in 
the Arabic-speaking countries or Ottomau Turkey, 
or to be coined in Iran itself); or (3) by native 
Persian words (existing or to be coined) ? In practice, 
(1) was used most often, and (3) least often, especially 
at the earlier stages In addition, a number of loan 
translations were introduced. 

(2) The immediate setting (792r.79.j5). Ri<IS 
Shah PaUanf took over the government in 1921, 
and became king in 1925. Because of the encourage¬ 
ment of nationalism by the new regime, and the em¬ 
phasis on the glories of ancient Iran, the debate on 
the foreign elements in Persian gained greater prom¬ 
inence. Opposition to loanwords grew and became 
more serious as their numbers increased. The debate 
spread to newspapers and journals. The government, 
and several of its agencies, also became involved, 
issuing public orders as well as internal memoranda, 
forbidding the use of European words and names, 
and even ordering that Persian writings on store 
signs should be made more prominent than anything 
in foreign scripts. Foreign words were considered 
“worse than a foreign army ", their use a “literary 
disaster". The subject came up in parliamentary 
debates, and Rid* Shah himself took a direct personal 
interest. 

R»d^ SfaU launched a series of reforms, mostly in 
the outward aspects of life, and practically all 
conducive to the importation of Western objects 
and Western institutions. This resulted in a greater 
need for new words. The need for coining new terms, 
often in combination with the interest in purifica¬ 
tion, led to the formation of a number of groups, 
which differed in longevity, efficiency, and their 
impact on the language. The first such group seems 
to have been the Anfoutnan-i < flml (Scientific 
Society), formed in the 1920s. In November 1924, 
the Ministry of War, in consultation with the Ministry 
of Education, formed a group made up of several 
high-ranking officers from the ShOrS yi *A Kyi 
Nigdm (Supreme Military Council), as well as civilians 
from both ministries, charged with coining military 
terms. The words Uawdpaytnd “airplane", khulabdn 
"pilot", jurudgdh “airport", and others adopted by 
the group are now well-established in the language. 


There were other groups. The longest-lived and best- 
organised was the Andiuman-i Wa 4 c -i Lughdl wa 
IslildJtat-i t llml (The Committee for Coining Scien¬ 
tific Terms), founded by Dr. ‘Isi §adlk at the D&r 
al-Mu ( aUimin-i t Ali (National Teachers' College), 
since renamed as Dani^hsard-yi t Ali, of which he 
had just been appointed dean. This student commit¬ 
tee, under a faculty sponsor, adopted a constitution, 
with a set of principles and guidelines. Active 
from February-March 1933 to Scptember-October 
1940, it adopted about 3,000 terms in all, of which 
some 400 are said to have become fully-accepted. This 
committee continued its work even after the estab¬ 
lishment of the first Farhangisldn. 

In T935, the Ministry of Education founded the 
Akddtmt-yi Jibbi (Medical Academy), whose mem¬ 
bership was made up of a number of well-known 
physicians and scholars. The group passed a constitu¬ 
tion which listed ro types of activities for itself, 
including the coining of medical terms. It was this 
group which adopted the word farhangisldn for 
“academy". (Farhang, originally meaning "polite¬ 
ness knowledge, education'etc., and also “diction¬ 
ary". In recent decades, it has come to be used also 
in the sense of “culture", and in the i93<* it replaced 
the Arabic Ma'drif in the name of the “Ministry of 
Education". More recently, in the name of the newly- 
founded “Ministry of Culture", it has been used 
in the sense of "culture”, and the compound Amizi$k 
tea Parvarish has replaced it in the name of the 
“Ministry of Education".) 

(3) The first Farhangitldn VW 4 *) By 1934, 
the efforts to purify Persian of its foreign element 
had acquired the proportions of a movement. 
Starting mostly in some periodicals, it soon spread 
to the various government offices, and to a major 
department of the MajJjlis. A widespread hunt was 
on for “pure" Persian words to replace many common 
Arabic words. The words were found in dictionaries 
as well as other sources, including the Sidh-ndma. 
Articles written in Fdrsi-yi sara were accompanied 
by glossaries, without which readers would have 
been at a loss, but nevertheless correspondence in 
this style was often unintelligible. Difficulties often 
arose in intra-governmental communication, since 
each person felt free to use “pure" Persian words 
which he had found, and there wa* little or no 
common ground among the many enthusiasts. 

Rida Sh 5 h Pahlaw! visited Turkey in 1934, where a 
movement for purifying Turkish from Arabic and 
Persian words was afoot, supported by the govern¬ 
ment of Kemal AtatQrk, on whose order the Turkish 
Linguistic Society had been founded on xz July 
1932 (see section 3. below). Upon RidS Shah's 
return to Iran, approached by a number of purifica¬ 
tion supporters, he ordered a committee to bo 
selected in the Ministry of War to adopt Persian 
equivalents for military terms. The Army Staff 
had already adopted native Persian equivalents 
for a large number of military terms, which had been 
reported to the king and put in use. These included 
the words afsar “officer” and artisk “array", both 
now established terms (and both objectionable (rom 
the etymological point of view). 

The Ministry of Education, which was opposed 
to the movement, tried to subvert the new committee. 
Within a few hours after the committee’s first 
meeting, Prime Minister Muhammad *AII Fur ugh 1 , 
an experienced politician and a respected scholar, 
and unsympathetic to the cause of purification, 
recruited for the task by the equally unsympathetic 
Ministry of Education, suggested to the king that 
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a group of scholars bo commissioned to study the 
matter, and to prepare the way for the establishment 
of an academy [Jarhangistdn ). 

The idea of establishing a language academy was 
not entirely new. In 1903, the government decided to 
establish a Madjlis-i A kadi mi, which, however, did 
not last long. One of its coinages was rdh-i ihan "rail¬ 
way", a translation of French chcmin de fcr , now a 
well-established part of Persian vocabulary. The 
idea continued to come up from time to time, until 
Furflgy was permitted by the Shah to found an 
academy. FurfighI charged *Isa Sadlfc with preparing 
a plan for an academy. He drafted a constitution, 
based in part on that of the Acad^mie Francaise. 
After some changes, it was approved by the Council 
of Ministries on 19 May 1935. and sent to the 
Ministry of Education on 26 May 1935 for action. 

Article II of the constitution specifies the responsi¬ 
bilities of the Farhangistdn in twelve items. Items r, 
2, 4-y, deal with collecting, adopting, and coining 
words. Items 8-n concern literature. Item 12 calls 
for “inquiry into the reform of the Persian script". 
References to purification of Persian are mild, and 
almost casual: Item 2 states that the words to be 
chosen “in all domains of life" should be Persian 
"as much as possible". Item 3 states the responsibi¬ 
lities of the Farhangistdn as "pruning (pirdstan) from 
the Persian languagc| inappropriate foreign words". 

The Farhangistdn held its first meeting on 2 June 
1935, chaired by Furuglp- Other ordinary’ (paywasla) 
members present included Muhammad TafcJ Bahar 
[?.v.] f *Ali Akbar Dihkhuda fa.r. in Suppl.], Abu 
' 1 -I.fasan Furug^i, BadI* al-ZarnSn (FuriUuuf&r), 
Husayn Gulgulab, 'All Asghar llikmat, Mabinfld 
llisabl, 8aHd NaflsI, <Abd aMAflm Karlb, Gljulam 
Rida Rashld-Yasiml, TsA Sadik, SAdik RidiiAda 
Shafak, Husayn Sami'!, Hasan WuthOk, and others. 
Among members added later were Ibrahim Pur- 
DAwQd, C AII Akbar Siyasl, 'AbbAs IfcbAl Asfttiyflnl, 
Muhammad Hidj&ri, Muhammad Kazwlnl, Abniad 
Bahmanyar and Qjalal al-Dfn HumA 3 !. Among 
the associate {trdbasla) members elected at various 
times were the Iranian novelist Sayyid Muhammad 
C AU DjamilzAda, and a number of foreigners, in¬ 
cluding Professors A. Christensen (Denmark), 
Henri Massl (France), Jan Rypka (Czechoslovakia) 
and Muhammad Hasan Haykal (Egypt). 

The Farhangistdn adopted its internal by-laws on 
4 August 1933, and later slightly modified them. 
Other by-laws were adopted later. The internal 
by-laws called for the establishment of seven com¬ 
mittees. Although the designations of these commit¬ 
tees, and the description of the tasks of the Farhangis- 
tin found in its constitution, set down a wide variety 
of tasks for it, in practice it spent all of its time and 
energy in adopting Persian words to replace foreign 
words. 

According to its constitution, the officers of the 
Farhangistdn consisted of a president, to be appointed 
by the king, and two vice-presidents and two secre¬ 
taries elected for two years by a majority of the 
ordinary members. The first president was Premier 
FurugM. He resigned as premier a few months later 
and after that did not attend its meetings. In March- 
April 1936, Hasan Wujhuk succeeded him. 

Rid 5 ShAh was dissatisfied with the speed with 
which the Farhangistdn was progressing, and ordered 
it to be reorganised. This reorganisation took place 
on 28 April 1938. Several new members were added; 
and three members, including Wuthflk and Dihkhuda, 
were removed. The presidency of the Farhangistdn 
was hencelorth to be given to the Minister of Educa¬ 


tion. The first president under the new system was 
‘Alt Asgfcar Hikmat. He was succeeded by IsmATJ 
Mir’at three months later. Mir’&t’s presidency 
lasted until September 1941. The committee structure 
also was changed. Of a total of eight committees, 
five were charged with coining terms. The work 
of the Farhangistdn was now practically restricted, 
both officially and in fact, to the coining of terms. 

Hot everyone was in sympathy with the aims and 
the activities of the Farhangistdn. Indeed, its founder, 
Furugljl, himself apparently became involved in it 
more to keep those whom he considered extremists 
from controlling it than to help the purification 
movement. In fact, in a public lecture he gave a few 
months after the Farhangistdn began work, he tried 
to correct what he considered mistaken ideas about 
the organisation's work; e g. the idea that it was a 
"word-manufacturing plant", and that its raison 
d'etre was "purging Persian of Arabic words com¬ 
pletely". In March-April 1937, the Farhangistdn 
published an expanded version of this lecture 
under the title Ptydm ha-Farhangistdn ("Message 
to the Farkangistan”]. Throughout this message, he 
stressed the importance of Arabic for Persian, and 
preached moderation in the attempts to purify 
Persian, and patience in introducing new Persian 
words and reviving old ones. 

The first Farhangistdn was active for little more 
than six years (though it continued to exist on paper 
until ca. 1936). During this time, it invented, revived 
and adopted over 2,400 words. These words were 
widely circulated in the press and in book form. 
The largest number of the words were technical 
terms in banking, medicine, zoology, arithmetic, 
geology, physics, botany, geometry, and govern¬ 
ment. In addition, it adopted Persian equivalents 
for some 200 Arabic expressions used in Persian; 
e.g. naa'jdx for faadld al-ihddfh "newly built". 
It also changed some place names, mostly from 
Arabic or Turkish to Persian; e.g. Mubammara was 
changed to j&urramyiahr. Anzall to Pahlawl. In 
their forms, the words adopted by the Farhangistdn 
fall into several categories: (a) simple words; angal 
"parasite"; (b) compounds, e.g. pdydn-n&ma (from 
pdydn "end" + tuima "letter") "thesis, dissertation 
(for a college cr university degree)"; (c) words made 
with affixes, e.g. dddgdh (from ddd "justice" +• -gah, 
a suffix of place) "court"; bitddsht (from bds-, a 
prefix comparable to the English prefix rt- 4 - ddskt, 
past stem of the verb "to have") "detention". A 
few of the Farhangistdn words were European loan¬ 
words; e.g. min "mine" from French mint. Most of 
them, however, were made up of native Persian 
elements, and can be classified m several categories: 

(a) old words revived, e.g. ptsi^h "physician"; 

(b) old words given new or specialised meanings, 
e.g. iduar (originally "judge") "arbitrator", art 
(“value") "[foreign] exchange"; (c) assignment of 
different meanings to members of a doublet (or 
triplet, etc.), i.e. the different phonological forms of 
what was historically a single word, e.g. dgdkl 
“secret police": dgahi "advertisement"; (d) diffe¬ 
rentiation of meaning among a set of synonyms or 
near-synonyms, as in the geological terms dawr 
"epoch"; danra "period"; dtutrin “era"; rtlxgdr 
"age"; (e) in a few instances (mostly in place names), 
a slight change in the form of an existing word 
making it more Persian in appearance, e.g. from 
karanfitM to karantin "quarantine", from siydrdt 
(orig. Arabic “pilgrimage") to Ziydr (an obsolete 
Persian masculine name); (f) in a few cases, Persian- 
ising the spelling of a word, mostly in place names, 
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e.g. from fQfdn to tufdn 'storm’, from T»hr&n to 
Tihran. Some Farhangistdn words were loan-trans¬ 
lations. There were three types of these: (a) a simple 
Persian word given a new (additional) meaning on 
the model of a foreign word, e.g. (ant, meaning 
"clutch" given the additional meaning of "clutch" 
of a car; (b) a compound Persian word formed on 
the model of a foreign compound and given the 
meaning of that compound, e.g. nahhust icuilr 
“prime minister", modelled on the English prime 
minister-, and the river named SiySh Ab, from the 
Turkish Kara Su, literally "Black Water": (c) a 
word made with an affix in similar fashion, e.g. 
bi-ndm "limited company", modelled on the French 
anonyme. 

Many Farhangisldn words have never been 
commonly accepted; e.g. anb&ni "accumulator" 
(in physics), biktndidr "normal", piishina "capsule". 
Some words, however, have clearly come into 
common use: terms dealing with governmental 
administration (including names of the various 
ministries, departments, etc.); names of cities and 
towns; and a few scientific terms. 

A number of words coined by the Farhangisldn, 
presumably from native Persian elements, are 
questionable, or clearly wrong from the points of 
view of semantics, grammar or etymological history, 
as pointed out by several scholars. Thus ashkiib 
"floor (of a building)" is Aramaic; kjjduar "cast" 
was used by classical writers in the sense of "west" 
as well as "east"; d&stgir kardan was chosen for "to 
capture, arrest", its derivative dastgtrl for "municipal 
assistance".All in all, some of the words coined by 
the FarhangisUln show imprecision, unfamiliar it y 
with, or disregard of, Persian grammatical rules, 
especially rules of word formation, and an absence 
of consistent principles and methods. 

The FarhangiStdn 's words created problems for the 
people, partly because of the large numbers of new 
words introduced at short intervals, partly because 
they were not always fully explained, partly because 
of the inherent difficulty of substituting new (and 
often unfamiliar) words for those well-established 
in the language through centuries of use. Sometimes 
the new words were misused. 

(4) Behccen the two Farhangtstdns (/94J-70). 

During the Second World War. Rid* Shah Pahlawi 
abdicated in September 1941, three weeks after Iran 
was occupied by the British and Russian forces. With 
the support of the powerful ruler removed, the For* 
hangistdn lost its vigour. Its opponents now became 
active, denouncing it openly in the press. The Far- 
kangistdn reconsidered some of those of its adopted 
words to which objections had been made. The 
Ministry of Education issued a memorandum 
authorising the return to traditional mathematical 
terms which had been replaced with newly-coined 
words in school books. 

After the occupation, FurQghl once again became 
the President of the Farhangistdn in December 1941 
or January* 1942 He died on 26 Vovember 1942, and 
the presidency went to Husayn Saini‘1, Adlb al- 
Saltana. After his death in January-February 1954, 
no successor was appointed to the presidency. The 
Farhangtstin ceased to exist even on paper, despite 
continued occasional attempts to revive it. In the 
meantime, the need for new terms grew because of 
expanding education, increased translation activity, 
etc. After a time, a number of groups were organised 
was henceforth to be given to the Minister of Educa- 
for the purpose, but most were short-lived and non¬ 
productive. 


The inactivity and later disappearance of the Far- 
hangistdn did not for long weaken the movement for 
purification. Alter Rid* the debate on purifica¬ 
tion was revived, with the opponents once again be¬ 
coming active and vociferous. They included ‘Abbas 
Ifcbil Aahtiy&nl and Wabfd Dastgirdl, whose journals, 
YdUgdr and Armaghdn respectively, published attacks 
on the Farhangistdn. The major spokesman for the 
opposition was Sayyid Hasan TakizAda fa.v.). The 
chief advocate of language reform —not the same as 
purification —was Sayyid Ahmad Kasrawl fr.v.], who, 
however, disagreed with the majority of the propo¬ 
nents of purification. Both of these men became 
active in this area during Rid* $h*h‘s reign. They 
exerted their greatest influence after his abdication, 
however, and for this reason it is appropriate and 
convenient to discuss them at this point. Sayyid 
Hasan Ta*clz 3 da was a well-known, widely respected, 
influential politician, diplomat, and scholar. In 
* 935 . he had attacked purification in an article 
published in the journal cf the Ministry of Education. 
His reference to “the intervention of the sword 
in the work of the pen" as being "contrary to the 
taste and dignity of Iranians" was taken as an insult 
to the Shah, and the article was cut out of the issue 
and replaced. This paper was reprinted in 1942. 
On 24 February 1948, he gave a lengthy lecture 
entitled Lusum-i friff-i Fdrsl yi f&fib ("The necessity 
of preserving eloquent Persian") at the Ddni&sard-yi 
<Ali (National Teachers' College) in Tehran. Almost 
three-quarters of it is given to the question of Arabic 
words in Persian. Among the points he made were 
that many Arabic words in Persian had been "natu¬ 
ralised"; that expulsion of Arabic loanwords was 
a "malicious attempt on the Persian language and 
Iranian nationality" and would impoverish the 
language; that purifying Persian would gradually 
cut off Iranians from the neighbouring Muslim 
nations; that Arabic was an extremely rich language; 
that words for new concepts should preferably be 
borrowed from "the more familiar, easier Arabic 
words common in Egypt and Syria or ... those 
common in old Persian books". Finally, he believed 
(hat choice of new words should be left to writers, 
and that "legal and coercive force must not enter it'*. 

The major proponents of purification since the dis¬ 
cussion grew serious in the 1930s included Dhablb 
Bihriii (d. 1971); Abu 'l-K*sim Az*d MarSgha*! (d. 
1946); and Abmad Kasrawl Tabriz! (1890-1946). 
Kasrawl was the most active of the purification 
advocates, and the most enduring. He was also the 
most relentless in ignoring the Farhangistin and its 
instructions even in its heyday during Rida $b«lh's 
reign. 

Kasrawl was a historian, a linguist, and a jurist. 
In the early 1930s he also became an advocate of far- 
reaching social change in all areas of culture, it was 
in close connection with his extensive writings and 
lectures on Iranian society and its ills that he pursued 
language reform. Kasrawl believed that, through the 
centuries, Persian had come to be a language fraught 
with problems in all its aspects, including grammar 
and semantics. The foreign element in it was only one 
problem. On this subject, he disagreed with those who 
advocated purification on nationalistic grounds, and 
those who opposed it on religious grounds. He argued 
that each language should have its independence, and 
that its borders should not be left open indiscrimin¬ 
ately to foreign words, as Persian has for many 
centuries been left open to Arabic words. He believed 
that uncontrolled importation of Arabic words into 
Persian has been more responsible than anything 
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else for the current decayed state of Persian—both 
its vocabulary and its grammar; and this decadence 
has harmful psychological effects on the speakers 
of Persian. On the Arabic words in Persian, he 
believed that those Arabic words that were common 
in Persian, and for which no native Persian equiva¬ 
lents existed any longer should be retained, that, 
except for scientific terms, no words should be 
invented, but people's usage should be followed; 
that needed new words should be coined from Persian 
materials (by compounding and affixation); that 
Pe^ian words selected should be correct; that they 
should be so formed as to make possible the deriva¬ 
tion of other words from them; that there is no 
need to find a Persian equivalent for each and every 
foreign word, since many of the latter words were 
superfluous; that each word should have only one 
meaning; and that each meaning should always 
be expressed by the same words, thus eliminating 
synonymy. Furthermore, he repeatedly emphasised 
that the question of language reform was a scientific 
matter and that to undertake such a reform was a 
scientific endeavour, requiring certain qualifies! 
tloas. 

Like Takfeslda, Kasrawi was opposed to the esta¬ 
blishment of an academy. He felt that language 
reform should come about through the efforts of 
writers, who should improve their styles, and thus 
provide models for the people at large. Kasrawi, 
however, would permit the establishment of an 
organisation for coining and selecting scientific 
and technical terms. 

(5) The second Fdrhangxsidn [1970- ). Kas¬ 

rawi was assassinated in March 1946. For the next 
twenty years or so, there was a virtual lull in the 
debate on language purification and reform. The 
first break in the lull was a lecture by Dr. Muhammad 
Mukaddam of the University of Tehran in December 
1963, and an interview with him published in 1966. 
Mukaddam believed that Persian was poor in techno¬ 
logical and scientific terminology, but was fully 
equipped to meet its needs; that Persians should not, 
as was frequently suggested, confine themselves 
to the language of their literary classics; that, 
contrary to the suggestion made by many, full use 
of analogy should be made in the coining of words; 
that Persian's own resources should be used for 
the purpose; that the otherwise very simple Persian 
language has become confused by the Arabic forms 
in it, resulting in numerous mistakes made even 
by university students; and that, again contrary 
to the claim of many, coining new words from 
Persian resources would not cut off Iranians from 
other speakers of Persian, since no one was advocating 
the replacing of Arabic words with Persian in the 
writings of the past—that, in fact, the other Persian¬ 
speaking peoples should welcome the new terms 
which Iranians would be making available to them. 

Soon, discussions of language reform began to ap¬ 
pear in the daily press (e.g. Kayhin), and in journals, 
such as Wahid, Yaghma and Tatd§h. In t 97 <>, the 
Ministry of Culture and Art sponsored a conference 
for discussing the Persian language, held on October 
28-30, in Tehran. At the opening session, a message 
was read from Muhammad Rid* Sh*b Pahlawl, in 
which he announced that he had already approved 
the constitution of the Imperial Foundation for the 
Far katigis tans of Iran, which was to be established. 
He said that the constitution provided for a Far - 
hangtslan-i iabdn-\ Iran (“Language Academy of 
Iran"). On the last day of the conference, the 
Minister of Culture and Art presented the members 


of that Farhangistdn to the ShSh: Dr. $Adik Ri<}Az 5 da 
Shafak, Husayn Gulgulfib, Dr. Mahmud Hisabi. 
Dr. c Isa Sadik, Dhablb Bihrilz, Gjamai Rid**!. 
Muhammad Mukaddam, YabyA M 5 hy 5 r-Nawwflbl. 
Mustafa Mukarrabi, Marshal *Ali Karimlu and 
?adik Kiya, who was appointed president of the 
body by imperial order. 

In his message, the Shah referred to the old Far- 
hangistdn and to the new one as an expansion of the 
old one. Four members of the new one (Gulgulib, 
SacHk, HisSb! and Shafak) had been members of the 
old one also. Another member, BihrQz, had served on 
one of its committees. President Kiya had for many 
years been a collaborator with Mukaddam in lan¬ 
guage-reform activities. 

The new Farhangistdn differed from the old one in 
that it was to be one of several such organisations. 
The Farhangistdn-1 Hunar wa A dab ("Academy of 
Art and Literature") was founded soon afterward. 
However, the Language Academy was the main 
focus, received the greatest financial support, and 
became very active. 

The new body had an elaborate organisation, con¬ 
sisting of a Council, made up of the ordinary mem¬ 
bers; four Puzhuhtfhcdhs (Research Centres); a 
library; a phonetic laboratory; and a secretariat. 
The four Pu&dhi&gths were: (1) WdAagusini 
(Adoption of words); (2) Wdjhahd-yi Farsi (Persian 
words), which was charged with “collecting Persian 
words and showing the capabilities of this language 
in making words”; (3) Zabdnhd-yi bdstdni ua miydna 
ita. guyx&Hd-yi trdnl (Old and Middle [Iranian] 
languages and Iranian dialects); and (4) Dastdr-i 
sabdn-i Farsi (Persian grammar). The first of these 
centres has been the most active. It began with 
13 groups, each responsible for terms in a specific 
field or fields. By the end of 1975, they had proposed 
30,000 Persian equivalents for some 15,000 foreign 
words. 

One feature of the procedure followed by these 
groups is the publication of lists of words for which 
Persian equivalents are being sought, in monographs 
entitled Pi&nikad-i shumd list} (“What do you pro¬ 
pose ?''). These monographs are distributed world¬ 
wide. The proposals received were to be considered 
when deciding on new terms, which were to be 
approved by the Shah before becoming final. 

As far as their forms and etymological histories 
are concerned, the words adopted by the second Far- 
hangistdn are by and large similar to those adopted 
by the first one. Several points are worth mentioning, 
however. (1) greater and bolder use of affixation and 
compounding; (2) greater consistency among the 
various adopted words; (3) greater tendency to 
revive obsolete or archaic words unknown to the 
majority of Persian speakers; (4) formation of words 
from Middle and Old Persian bases; eg. pardit 
"park" (cf. Mod. Pers. jirdaws "paradise'', and 
English paradise, and its cognates in other European 
languages); pardiza "campus" (related to the 
preceding); and (5) insistence on replacing some quite 
common words; e.g. tnihrax for mt'wwr “architect"; 
ddwkh' M dh for ddu/falab "candidate"; farhikhtdri 
for farhang, umititsh-ua-paniarish for taUim-wa-tar- 
biyat 'education'; pargir for mtihtf and pirdmun 
"environment"; etc. 

Conclusion 

A brief comparison between the old and the new 
Farkangistdn might be useful; (1) The new one is a far 
more serious undertaking—as evidenced in its ela¬ 
borate organisation and procedures. (2) Its work is not 
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confined to word-making but covers the entire 
language. (3) Its members, as a group, believe in 
their work, while the old one was organised and at 
least al first controlled by people (e.g. Forflgtj 1 ) 
3tot in sympathy with language purification. (4) 
Its members and those outsiders working with them 
are professionally more highly qualified than their 
predecessors, in linguistics and other relevant fields 
<$) It is a more open operation, in that it consults 
the public, or at least the scholarly community. 
<6) Its work is more systematic, and its procedures 
more elaborate. 

As for the future of the academy, and of language 
purification, it is difficult to predict after the Febru- 
ary 1979 overthrow of the monarchy by a revo¬ 
lution with strong religious overtones. The Far- 
hangistdn is now inactive, if not in fact defunct. 
If the atmosphere prevailing during the first nine 
months of the new regime continues, any under¬ 
taking of his type would most likely discontinue, 
or at least be weakened and restricted. Under such 
conditions, the activities of any language academy 
would very likely be confined to the coining and 
adoption of technical terms. 

Bibliography'. A short history of the two 
language academics or.d similar organisations in 
Tran and oi language reform is provided in M. A. 
Jar.aycry, Far hangistdn: la Academia drama de 
la Lengua, Mexico City (forthcoming), which 
contains a comprehensive bibliography. A shorter 
account, from a somewhat different perspective, 
will be found in his article The modernisation 0/ 
Persian vocabulary and language reform in Iran 
(forthcoming). For a list of the persons writing 
in pure Persian from the earliest times, see C A. A. 
Hikmat, Pdrsi-yi nagkx, Tehran 1951, where 
examples of such writings arc given. See also 
M. Ishaque, Modern Persian poetry, Calcutta 
1943. Information on the various terminology 
and purification groups is found in Nfubammad 
Muhlf-TabAtabiT, Xigahbdnl-yi sabdn-i Farsi, in 
Yaglirnd, xxiii (1971), 5 ^ 9 ' 75 ; Mubsin Shamlu, 
Ta'rikhl as vatf-i lughai dar /ran, in Wahid, 
v (1968), 834-8; and in the Jazayery monograph 
cited above. On the committee at the Danish - 
sard-yi 'All, see 'Ish $adlk, Yddtfr-i e umr. Tehran 
* 959 * 75 . »i. 105 if. The constitution and internal 
bylaws of the Farhangis/dn, lists of its members 
and committees, and of words adopted up to 21 
March 1942, are found in Wdzkahd-yi now ki td 
pdy&M-i sdl-i 1939 dar Far Hangistdn pa&lru/fa 
skuda ast, Tehran 1973 (repr. of the original 1942). 
A briel analysis of the words approved by the two 
Farhangistdns is given in Jazayery's book and in 
A. Shakoor Ahsan. Modern trends m the Persian 
language. Islamabad 1976. 111-30. On the develop¬ 
ments between the two Farhangistdns, see also 
LuzUm-i (li/f’i Firsl-yi Jasib. in Yddgdr, vi (1948), 
1 - 40 . On KasrawT, see now (in addition to Bibl. in 
the article, s.v.), Niwi^yahd-yi Kasrawi dar 
zamina-yi xabdn-i Fdrst, ed. tfusayn YazdAniyAn, 
Tehran 1979. For an analysis of Kasrawl’s views 
on, and methods of, language reform, see Ja2ayery, 
Y&ddd&thd-yi iar plrdmun-i ku^i^hha tva ait- 
disfyzhd-yi Kasrtwi dar samlna-yi sabdn, which 
appears on pp. 11-47 of that book in lieu of an 
introduction. On the second Farhangtsian, see 
Jazayery's monogiaph and article cited at the 
beginning of this bibliography, the Ashan book 
cited, and the publications of the Farhangis/dn 
itself. The latter include Farhangistdn-i sabdn-i 
Iran: hadaf, sdtman, waflfa, rauish-i fa l( dliyyat , 


Tehran 1972, and the Pi&nihdd-\ &umd list 
monographs of which four were published, Tehran 
1972-6. Samples of its adopted words are found 
in Barabarhd-yt Favsi-yi barkhi at wdzhahd- 
yi nmim.cAi, Tehran 1974. 

(M. A. Jazayery) 
(iii) Turkey 

There are two academies in Turkey, the Society 
for Turkish History and the Society for the Turkish 
Language, both set up on the initiative of Mustafa 
Kemal Atatllrk I7.0.], who supervised their work 
closely until his death in 1938, whereupon nearly 
all his estate was divided evenly between them. Both 
during and after his lifetime, these academies 
closely followed his views on the interpretation of 
Turkish history and the reform of the Turkish lan¬ 
guage respectively. In briof, they maintained that 
the Turks were an ancient people, connected with 
Anatolia since the oldest times, with a language 
of their own and responsible for major contributions 
to world civilisation. The operational results of 
this approach, which the academies were expected to 
foster, were to bo an increase in pride among Turks 
regarding their past and their language and the will 
again to ploy a role in world civilisation through 
rapid modernisation. 

The Turk Tarih Kurumu (TTK) or the "Society 
for Turkish History" had as its predecessor the Ttirk 
Tarihi Tctkik Heveti or "Committee for Resea'ch 
into Turkish History", founded in 1930. In 1931, 
this was succeeded by the Turk Tarihi Tctkik Ccmi- 
ycti or “Society for Research into Turkish History", 
whose own name was changed to Ttirk Tarih Kurumu 
(meaning the same) in 1935. 

The scope and goals of the TTK were to study 
the history of the Turks and of Turkey and to pub¬ 
lish and disseminate the results of this research. 
The following methods were suggested for attaining 
these objectives: 1. Research and investigation of 
sources relating to the history of the Turks and of 
Turkey. 2. Translation (into Turkish) and publish¬ 
ing of these source materials. 3- Convening of con¬ 
gresses for discussion of new findings and other 
scholarly topics. 4. Despatch of scholars (indivi¬ 
duals of groups) for investigation of documents 
which shed light upon the history of the Turks and 
of Turkey. 5. Cooperation with local and foreign 
scholarly institutions regarding the study and 
publication of relevant material. 

The TTK, organised like other academies and 
learned societies throughout the world, is housed 
in its own building in Ankara, with an impressive 
library (including archival materials, 901 manus¬ 
cripts. 189 microfilms, r72 photocopies of manu¬ 
scripts, numerous local and foreign journals and 
73.166 books and offprints, by late 1979) and its 
own printing press. It serves as the centre for the 
TTK’s manifold activities, which include research, 
lectures, exhibitions and international congresses 
—convened approximately once every five years 
since 1932—as well as publication of the proceedings 
of these congresses under the title Tiirk tarih hon- 
gresi sunulan bildiriler (later renamed TUrk tarih 
kongresi bildirileri), along with numerous other 
works. The TTK’s conception of Turkish history is 
maximalist; one of its first publications was a four- 
volume textbook for secondary schools (list), em¬ 
phasising the overall history of the Turks (and Tur¬ 
kic peoples) throughout Asia and their contributions 
to wcrld civilisation. The 347 scholarly books— 
many of which comprise several volumes—published 
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by the TTK up to late 1979 indicate the Society's 
wide-ranging interest in the history of the Turks 
and Turkey (and to a lesser extent, in world history 
as well). It has published critical editions of his- 
torical documents and other archival materials, as 
well as studies in archaeology and history, with 
emphasis on the Ottoman and Turkish periods and 
especially on AtatQrk’s role, although also con¬ 
sidering the history of art and folklore in Turkey. 

A few of these books were intended for a general 
readership. In addition to its bibliographies of 
historical research, the TTK publishes a scholarly 
quarterly, Belleten ( 1937 • ) and a twice-yearly 

collection of documents, Belgeler: Turk Tarih Bel- 
geler Dergisi (1964- ). 

The Tiirk Dil Kurumu (TDK) or the ‘Society 
for the Turkish Language" was preceded by the Dil 
Heyeti or "Language Committee”, established in 
1929 to coordinate and advance—on a more insti¬ 
tutionalised level—the language reform which had 
commended one year earlier upon adoption of the 
Latin alphabet. In 1932, with the government’s 
blessing, the Committee expanded and became the 
Tiirk Dili Tetkik Cemiyeti or ‘‘Society for Research 
into the Turkish Language" whose name was 
changed in 1934 to Tiirk Dili Ara$tirma Kurumu j 
(meaning the same, but very obviously displaying 
the switch from Arabic to Turkish roots). In 1936, 
its name was finally abbreviated to Turk Dil Kurumu. 

The scope and objectives of the TDK were revised 
several times. Their clearest expression may per¬ 
haps be found in the Society’s 1943 statues: x. To 
purify the language of foreign accretions and to 
Turklfy it (tilrkfelestirmek). 2. To collect Turkish 
words used in Turkey and elsewhere and publish 
them in dictionaries of the Turkish of Turkey and 1 
of Turkish dialects. 3. To prepare and publish re¬ 
levant linguistic works along with the above diction¬ 
aries. 4. To examine ways and means of coining new 
words and to prepare a basic grammar of Turkish and 
a comparative grammar of Turkish dialects. 5. To 
draw up lists of technical terms for schools and 
universities and to prepare a dictionary of such 
Turkish terms. 6. To collect and publish popular 
proverbs. 7. To investigate the Turkish language 
from its earliest times and to compare it with other 
languages, in order to prepare etymological dic¬ 
tionaries. 8. To study documents relating to the 
Turkish language and the development of other 
languages, with special reference to their vocabularies 
and the coining of new words. 9. To study modem 
linguistic works and to translate them into Turkish. 

The TDK, likewise organised similarly to other 
learned societies, has its own building in Aukara 
which houses its large library (about 23,000 volumes, 
130 different periodicals, 600 manuscripts, 33 micro¬ 
films and over 100 volumes of photocopies of 48 
books, in 1980) and serves as headquarters for its 
multifaceted activities in linguistic research. The 
best-known of these activities has most likely been 
the coining of new words and terms to replace those 
of Arabic or Persian origin. While many of these 
neologisms are indeed words of Turkish and Turkic 
origin, some are wholly original coinages. These 
new terms were subsequently filtered into the 
school system and the press. Since the end of World 
War II, however, this process has become more 
moderate. Starting with 1932, the TDK has convened 
scholarly congresses once every two or three years, 
which are attended by both local and foreign linguists 
and educators. The results have been published as 
Turk Dili KuruUayi (later known as Turk Dil 


Kurultayt). Other publications consist of 467 books 
and brochures (by July r 98 o) dealing with the 
following: studies and lectures on language "puri¬ 
fication", new spellings, Turkish and general linguis¬ 
tics, Turkish dialects and proverbs, lists of new 
terms for various areas, dictionaries of Turkish 
(including a historical "Thesaurus”) and certain 
other Turkic languages (Kirghiz, Uyghur, Yakut 
and Cuvash). several biographies (of AtatUrk and 
others), literary works and sources for the Turkish 
language, bibliographies and the following perio¬ 
dicals: Ttirk Dili A ra$ttrmalan Ytllx&t-BelUUn 
(annual, 1953* ), Turk Dili : Turk Dili Tetkik 

Cemiyeti Bulieni, renamed Turk Dili Belleten (month¬ 
ly, I93J-50), superseded by Turk Dili: Aylik 
Dergi (monthly, 1951- ). 

By a law passed on 11 August 1983 (published In 
the Resmi Gaiete, no. 18138, dated 17 August 1983), 
the Turk Tarih Kurumu and Tdrk Dil Kurumu, 
along with the recently founded Atatiirk Kliltiir 
Merkezi (the Ataturk Culture Centre), have been 
united in a new, state-sponsored Academy, entitled 
Ataturk Kiiltur, Dil ve Tarih YUksek Kurumu (the 
Ataturk Culture, Language and History Higher 
Organisation), located in Ankara. 

Bibliography: For the TTK see, in addition 
to its own publications: E. 2 . Karal, Ataiurk'Un 
tarih text, in Afet I nan and E. Z. Karal, eds., 
Ataturk hakktnda kcnferanslar, Ankara 1946, 55-6; 
Inan, Tiirk tarih kurumu'nun kurulusuna dair, 

in Belleten xil+a (1947), * 73 * 9 '. Lewis, History 
writing and national revival in Turkey, in ME A, 
ivJ6-7 (June-July 1953), esp. 224 ff.: Karal, 
Historiography in Turkey today, in ibid., x/10 
(Oct. 1939), esp. 320 ff.; B. Lewis, The emer- 
ence 0/ modern Turkey, London 2961, 353*51 Halil 
nalcik, Turk tarihi ve AlatUrk'te tarih f uuru, 
in Tiirk KUUUrU (Ankara), vii (Way 1963), 6-1 r; 
Tiirk tarih kurumu, Ankara 1970; Tiirk tarih ku- 
rumu'nun 40. kurulu 5 yildbnumii, in Belleten, 
xxxv/138 (1971), 353-8; Afet inan, Turk tarih 
kurumu 40 yaftnda, in Belleten, xxxv/x40 i* 97 *). 
3x9-29; U. Ifcdcmir, Cumhuriyetin 50. ydtnda 
Tiirh tarih kurumu, Ankara 1973; Zeynep Kork- 
ma&,Cumhuriycldoneminde Tiirkdili, Ankara, 1974 
61-3; Ifcdemir, Ytttetrtn if indent makeleler, anilar, 
incclemeler, Ankara 1976; Tiirk tarih kurumu ya- 
ymlan, 1979, Ankara 1980; Karal, Atatiirk ve 
devrim (konftranslar ve makuleler U 933-J 978), 
Ankara 1980, 95-102; Suna Kili, Tiirk devrim ta¬ 
rihi, Istanbul 1980, 172-3. 

For the TDK, see, in addition to its own 
publications: Turk Oil Kurumu. Ana tuxiiiii, 
faJifma programi v< if tiuiitii, Ankara 1943; 
Ru?en Ejref Unaydin, Tiirh dili tetkik cemiyeti'nin 
hurulusundan ilk kurultaya kadar hdtiralar*, 
Ankara 1943 ; Uriel Heyd, Language reform in 
modern Turkey, Jerusalem 1954 . 25 ff-; B. Lewis, 
The emergence of modern Turkey. London 1961, 
427*30; Dil devriminin 30 ytlt, Ankara 1962, 79* 
102; [Tahsin Banguoglu et ofn), Dilde Ozles- 
tnenin nmn ne olmahdir ? Ankara 19^2; Ahmet 
Temir, Turk ail kurumunda aksiyon ve trilim i$i, 
in Tiirk Kultiirii, vili (June 1963), 11-14: idem, 
TUrk dil kurumu tiixti&u uxerine dtifiinceler, in 
ibid., ix (July 1963), 4-11. C. E. Bosworth, Lan¬ 
guage reform and nationalism in modern Turkey, 
in MW lv/a (April 1965), esp. 120-4; Emin Oz- 
demir. Dil devrimimiz, Ankara 1969, 43 ff.; Turk 
dil kuntmunun 40 ytlt , Ankara 1972; Tiirk dil ku¬ 
rumu kol falifmalari (1932-1972), Ankara 1972; 
Vecihe Hatiboglu, Cumhuriyetin ellinci ytltnda 
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Vlutnsuz AUrtUrk ve dil devrimi, Ankara 1973. 2 9 H.; 
Zeynep Korkma*, Cumkuriyei ilnemxnde Turk 
dm, 63 If.; A. N. Kononov, Ol'ttk islorii isu- 
IWyg Tur'etskogo yaslka, Leningrad 1976, 71 ff.; 
F. K. Timurta?, Turkfemit vc uxdurmactltk, 
Istanbul 1977, 173 319; Tiirk Dil Kurumu yaytn- 
lart, 193*-* 979 , Ankara 1979; Suna Kili, Tiirk 
devrim tarihi, Istanbul 198a, 174-3. 

(j. M. UxPAtr) 

(iv) India. 

Under the auspices of the Muslim University, Ali¬ 
garh, and in imitation of the Academies of Damascus, 
Cairo and Baghdad, the al-Madima* al-'Iltni al-Hindi 
was founded in 1396/1976. aiming mainly at expand¬ 
ing knowledge of Arabic in India; furthering studies 
on the literature, history, sciences and civilisation 
of the Arabs; publishing valuable manuscripts; 
publicising the work of Indian scholars; and stimu¬ 
lating the Intellectual spirit of the country. 

The Academy comprises twelve active members 
i'&milUn) of Indian nationality, 28 corresponding 
members ( mutdmilOn ) representing the Arabophone 
countries (Syria, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Jordan, Pale¬ 
stine [sic], Egypt, Lebanon, Morocco and Kuwayt) 
and 15 other corresponding members chosen from 
the Arabists of Iran, Pakistan, USSR, Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Hungary, Italy and the 
Netherlands. 

It publishes twice-yearly a journal, Madjallat al- 
Madjma* al- c Ilmi al-Hindi, whose first issue, dated 
1396/1976, appeared at the end of 1978 (sec the review 
in Hamdard Islamicus, ii/2 [Karachi 1979), 105-12). 

(Ed.) 

MADJNCN (a.), pi. tnadjanin, possessed, mad, 
madman; the passive participle of df cm mi, "to cover, 
conceal”, passive, djunna, “to be possessed, inad, 
insane”. 

Its meaning and usage have been closely related 
to belief in the Djinn [9.x*.]. In pre-Islamic Arabia, 
soothsayers were believed to have received messages 
from the iiinn during ecstatic experiences, after 
which they delivered oracles in short, enigmatic 
verses of rhymed prose called sag}* [see kahin], and 
poets were believed to have been inspired by their 
individual djinn, similar to the Greek idea of Muses 
[see s»ja c irJ. Soothsayers and poets were both said 
to be madjnun, literally "diinn- possessed" or “in¬ 
spired by the djinn". The term occurs eleven 

times in the Kur^n, where its exact, original meaning 
is not certain, but its usage is significant for the 
later history of the term. It refers explicitly to 
Muhammad seven times and probably alludes to him 
in the other contexts, where episodes in his life seem 
to be projected into stories about Moses (XXVI, 27, 
LI, 39) and Noah (LIV, 9) and into the general state¬ 
ment that each of God's Messengers was accused of 
being a sorcerer (sd^ir) or madjnun (LI, 3s). In 
four of the seven contexts where madjnin refers 
explicitly to Muhammad, it occurs in accusations 
against the Prophet quoted from his opponents: 
”0 thou upon whom the Reminder has been sent 
down, thou art madinin ” (XY, 6); "Shall we abandon 
our gods on account of a poet (J&aV) madjnun ?" 
(XXXVII, 36); "They turned from him [i.e. Mu¬ 
hammad] and said, ‘One who is tutored, madjnun' " 
(XLIV, 14); "When they hear the Reminder they 
say, ‘Surely he is moanin ’" (LXVIII, 51). In 
the other three contexts God responds to these ac¬ 
cusations, assuring Muhammad and his companions: 
“Thou art neither a soothsayer ( hdhin) nor madjnun” 
(LI I, 29); “Thou, by the bounty of thy Lord, art not 


madjnin” (LXVIII, 3); and "Your comrade is not 
madjnin" (LXXXl, 22). In the Kur’an the term 
madjnin, always in the singular, functions sometimes 
as an adjective and sometimes as a noun. It occurs 
only in Meccan passages, only in the context of 
accusations made against Muhammad by his oppo¬ 
nents (and against earlier Messengers by theirs), 
and only in contexts involving the question of the 
source and process of revelation. The primary 
meaning of madjnun in the Kurban seems to be 
"djinn- possessed/a if inn- possessed person (like the 
ancient Arabian soothsayer)” or "inspired by the 
djmnfa person inspired by the djinn (like the Arabian 
poet)*’. Muhammad’s opponents in Mecca, seeing 
the similarity between the form of his messages 
and the sadj c oracles of the soothsayers, argued 
that his messages were not revealed by God but 
were inspired by the djinn. In response to this charge, 
the Kur J an develops some interesting counter¬ 
arguments. Identifying the alleged djinn inspirers 
as "satans" ( shaydlln ), the Kur* 4 n states in LXXXL 
25, that Muhammad’s messages are "not the speech of 
a pelted satan (shayfdn radjitn )",and XXVI. 210-12 
adds: “The satans have not brought it down. It would 
not suit them, nor are they able. Indeed, they have 
been removed far from [even a chance of] hearing it." 
These two passages allude to the ancient Near Eastern 
shooting-star myth, the Kur'lnic versions of which 
deny that djinn or satans (both terms occur in these 
accounts) arc able to obtain messages from the Heav¬ 
enly Council to bring down to man. When they try to 
eavesdrop at the gates of heaven they are pelted and 
driven away with flaming stars (see XV, 16-18, 
XXXVII, 6-10, LXVII, 5 and LXXI 1 , 8-n). On 
this invth, see Ibn Hisham, 130, tr. Guillaume, 90; 
P. A. Eichler, Dir Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im 
Koran, Leipzig 1928, 30-1; and for hadltk references, 
Wcnsinck, Handbook, 59. Another Kur’knic argu¬ 
ment against the accusation that Muhammad was 
ma&’iuM involves two accounts in which it is re¬ 
ported that djinn overheard him reciting the Kur’An 
and became believers (XLVI, 29-32, LXXII, 1 ff.). 
That Is, Mubammad did not get his messages from 
the djinn', they received the Kur’fln from him (see 
Ibn Hisb 3 m, 2fl L tr. Guillaume, 193 L, and for 
fiadiljt references, Wensinck, Handbook, 59 f.). 

Whether tMdjniln had secondary meanings in the 
Kur’&n for Muhammad and his contemporaries is 
difficult to say. In his English translation of the 
madjnin passages, Richard Bell [The Qur’an, Edin¬ 
burg 1937-9) sometimes renders this term as "inad", 
"crazy", and "madman" (see, o.g., XXVI, 27 (v. 26 
in Bell), XXXVil, 36 [v. 35 •*» Bell], and LI, 39), 
thus giving the term some of the various meanings 
it has in later usage. In the Rur’ikn, madness is 
associated with “satans", in accordance with the 
ancient Semitic concept of demon-possession (see 
VI, 71), and, since evil or mischievous djinn are 
identified in the Kur’in as satans, it is possible 
that madjnin had this connotation for Mubammad 
and his contemporaries. But the madjnin contexts 
argue against this interpretation since they never 
respond to the accusation that Mubammad was 
madjnun by defending his sanity, but always by 
affirming that the revelation came from God and 
not from the djinn or satans. The classical commen¬ 
tators on the Kur’in offer little assistance on this 
question, usually failing to explain the term alto¬ 
gether. Where al-Baydaw! docs explain madjnin 
he interprets it as "inspired by the djinn " (e.g. 
in his comments on LI, 39), or he at least connects 
it with the process of revelation (e.g. in his com- 
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meQts on XV, 6 and 1 .X VIII, 2). An analysis of 
cognate expressions in the Kur’an also offers little 
new understanding of the concept nadjnQn. In late 
Meccan and early Medinan contexts, madinun was 
replaced by the expression bihi diinnaJ** (see VII, 
184. XXIII, 23, 70 , and XXXIV, 8, 46). This change 
of terms could be interpreted as a change or develop¬ 
ment of ideas within the KurMn, but this possibility 
is unlikely since the two expressions seem to be 
synonymous (cf., e.g., md $a(itbukum bi-tnadjuun, 
in LXXXI, 22, and nu i bi-$dbib\kum win dfinnat 
in XXXIV, 46). In contexts where madinun functions 
as a noun (e.g. XLIV, 14, LI, 39, 52, and LIV, 9), 
its meaning seems to be identical with the expression 
radial** bi-hi (frinnat'* in XXIII, 25, i.e. both seem 
to mean "a diinn -possessed person”. Where al- 
Baydawl explains bi-hi diinnat* 1 * (e.g. in XXIII, 25) 
he simply gives the synonym diuttun, which has 
the same range of meanings (cf. al-Zamakbsb&r! 
on the same verse). 

One striking fact about the history of the usage of 
madjnun is that Muslims adopted the concept 
and gave it widespread currency, assuming it to be 
Islamic because it occurs in the Kur’an, whereas in 
fact the term never occurs in the Kur’an as an Islamic 
concept, but always as an idea of Muhammad's 
Meccan opponents that is simply quoted and re¬ 
sponded to there. (The frequency of occurrence of 
this pre-lslamic concept in the Kur’&i might be 
explained by the fact that in all cases except the 
Noah context it serves as a rhyinc-word. and was 
thus a convenient term to use in contexts involving 
accusations made against Mubammad by his Meccan 
opponents and in contexts involving affinities 
between Muhammad’s situation and that of earlier 
prophets.) Meccan parts of the Kur^ frequently 
reflect pre-lslamic Arabian concepts, such as belief 
in the existence of diinn and deities other than 
Allah. When the Islamic world-view developed 
within the Kur’iu, and when required Islamic beliefs 
and practices were introduced in a series of late 
Meccan and early Medinan credal statements, some of 
these pre-lslamic concepts, such as belief iu the 
existence of deities other than Allah, came to be 
explicitly rejected, while others, such as madjnun and 
beUef in the existence of the diinn, simply ceased 
to be mentioned in latter parts of the Kur’an (see 
A. T. Welch, Allah and other supernatural beings : the 
emergent* oj the Qur'anic doctrine of tatchid, in Jnal. 
of the American Academy of Religion, xlvii/4 I1979L 
733 - 53 )- Still, the concept madinun, along with magic, 
sorcery, soothsaying and other related phenomena 
that were a vital part of the Arabian world-view of 
Muhammad's time, became part of popular Islamic 
belief and practice, and these have remained so in 
modern times (see e.g., E. W. Lane, Manners and cus¬ 
toms of the modern Egyptians, London 1836, chs. x-xii; 
E. Doutt6, Magic et religion dans VAfrique du Nord, 
Algiers 1909; D. B. Macdonald, The religious attitude 
and life in Islam, Chicago 1912, lectures 1-5; E. A. 
Westermarck, Ritual and belief in Morocco, London 
1926, i, chs. iv-xi; C. Snouck Hurgrouje, Mekha, 
Leiden 1931, 99-103). The concept madinun occurs 
occasionally in the classical literature, with the same 
literal meaning as in the Kur’an. In the Had'th 
literature, see al-BukhArl, $ahih. I'tisdm, 16; 
Muslim, $abi( 1. Dfum'a, 46. and HudxU, 22; and 
J. Robson, Mishkat al-masabih, Lahore 1965-6, 
515, 1260 f. Al-Tabari records an account in which 
Mubammad is reported as saying he feared he had 
become either a poet or a diinn -possessed person 
(ma&nun), but then Gabriel appeared to him and 


informed him that he was a prophet inspired by God 
(Ta 3 rihh, i, 1150; tr. A. Guillaume, The life of Mu¬ 
hammad, London 1955, 106). For a contemporary 
defence of belief in the djinn and their influence on 
man by the al-Arhar scholar, Sayyid ‘Abd Allih 
Husayn, see his al-Q^inn Ji ikikr diami ‘ ahtrdl al- 
diinn, Cairo n.d. The Islamic philosophers and a few 
scholars such as Ibn Khaldun rejected the concept 
madinun as related to the world of the diinn {see 
Macdonald, Religious attitude, 130 ff.). In later 
usage, the association of madjndn with the djinn 
has sometimes been lost as this term has come to 
mean simply “mad” or “insane". 

Bibliography : Cited mostly in the article; 
in addition see the Kur* 5 n commentaries on the 
madjnun verses; al-Raghib ai-I^fahanl, al-Mufra - 
ddt fi gharib al-lfur'dn, Cairo n.d., 139; E. W. 
Lane, An Arabic-English lexicon, i/2, 462; and, 
for additional badlOp containing the term madinun, 
A. J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la 
tradition Musulmane, I, Leiden 1936, 374. 

(A. T. Welch) 

MADJNON LAYLA, "the Madman of Layla", 
or MadjnQn BanI ‘Amir, the name given to the 
hero of a romantic love story, the original 
form of which could date back as far as the second 
half of the ist/ 7 th Century. 

1. In Arabic literature 
This imaginary character (acknowledged as such 
even by some Arab critics; see Aghdni, ed. Beirut, 
ii, 0, ix) has been furnished by the ruwdt with an 
ism and with a complete genealogy; Kays b. al- 
Mulawwab b. Muzabim b. Kays b. e Udas b. Rabi‘a 
b. T2ia c da b. Ka‘b b. R 4 bi‘a b.‘Amir b. $a < §a , a. 
but according to the evidence, although this filia¬ 
tion could be accepted from the starting point of 
Kays b. ‘L'das, the latter does not have a son named 
Muzabim (see lbn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Djamhara, 
Tab. xoz, 102, 106). Furthermore, various other 
less common names have been given to him: al- 
BubturT b. ai*I>ia‘d, Mahill b. al-MuIawwab, al-Akra* 
or Kays b. Mu'arih {Aghdni, ii, 8). Al-Djabi? splits 
the character into two parts by distinguishing be¬ 
tween a MadjnQn of the BanG ‘Amir and a MajjjnQn of 
the Banu J>ja*da ( Baydn, I, 385, iii, 224, iv, 22), 
where Dja'da is a descendant of ‘Amir. As for his 
loved one, she is given the following genealogy: 
Layla bint Sa<d b. Mahdl b. Rabi‘a b. al-Harti*} b. 
Ka c b b. Rabi‘a b. ‘Amir. 

The content of the romance, insofar as it can 
be extracted from the ancient versions, is relati¬ 
vely simple and commonplace. However, from the 
start, two opposing traditions have been current: 
according to one version, the two young people spent 
their youth together, tending their flocks in the 
Ebabal al-Tawbad (which belonged, however, to the 
Mub&rib; al-I?fahani, Bildd ed^Arab, 182; cf. 
Y&fcut, s.v.); according to the other, Rays meets 
Layla by chance at a gathering of women, and the 
effect on him is devastating, he kills his camel 
as a contribution to the feast, but when a certain 
Munaz.il arrives, the women turn their attention to 
him, and only Layla, who shares his emotion, takes 
an interest in Kays. Subsequently he asks for her 
hand in marriage, but her father has already given 
her away in marriage to a certain Ward b. Mubammad 
al-'Ukayll, Gripped by the most violent anguish, 
Kays loses his reason and sets out to wander half- 
naked, refusing nourishment and living among wild 
animals. His father takes him on a pilgrimage to 
make him forget LayU, but bis madness only in ten- 
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sifies. He does, however, have moments oi lucidity 
when he talks of his lady-love and composes verses 
which he recites to those curious people who have 
come to see him. Until his death, he encounters 
Layla on only one further occasion. 

It is difficult to establish the origin of the story. 
According to a remark in the A thaw (ii, 7, 10), 
the initial author would be a young Umayyad 
who, under the pseudonym of Midi nun, circulated 
some stories designed to introduce verses in which 
he sang of his ill-starred love for his cousin. This 
identification is, however, isolated, and iu any 
case, the poet is anonymous. The fact that historical 
individuals such as Nawfal b. Mus&bik, governor of 
Medina in 82/702, are ineulioned in the traditions 
relating to the adventures of Kays, suggests that 
the latter came into existence at about this period, 
but this is all that can be said on the subject. The 
author, or rather the authors of the verses attributed 
to this MadjuQn and the introductory or explanatory 
tales, will always be unknown, and it may simply 
be supposed that these creations are owed to the 
desire of the Arabs of the North, represented by 
the ‘Amir b. to show that unhappy love 

affairs were not the prerogative of those of the 
South, the { U<Uira in '.his instance, and that they 
were capable of producing the equal of a Djamil 
ol-'Udbrl [?.!>.]. 

From the moment that verses and akfjbdr con¬ 
cerning fictional characters achieved normative 
status, it is not hard to imagine the role played by 
inventive narrators and rnuat whom a)-Asma c i 
(in Ag&dni, ii, 6 ) also accuses of having concocted 
this novel, tvhich is included in a long series of 
imaginative works and fictionalised biographies 
of which the Fihriit supplies a detailed inventory 
(ed. Cairo, 425*6; cf. M. F. Ghazi, La litUratvre 
d'itnagimfion, in Arabian, 1W2 [1957]. 174-8). The 
story of MajiinOn and Layla, like many tales of 
the Middle Ages, has never obtained a definitive 
form. It is true that transmitters oi tradition like 
Ibn Da*b, ‘Umar b. Shabba, Ibn al-Kalbi or al- 
Zubayr b. Bakk&r, must at a quite early stage 
have set down in writing the more or less numerous 
and disparate elements, but independent akhbdr 
continued to circulate orally and to be enriched 
according to the taste of the narrators. Evidence 
of this process is furnished by a study of the sources 
for the recension of the Aeh&ni (ii, 1-78) which, 
after that of Ibn Kutayba (al-Shi c r c-<* ‘l-shu'aru*, 
355-64 - ed- Shakir, ii, 545-56), the most ancient 
and the most developed. Abu ’ 1 -Farad], in order to 
bring a successful conclusion to his enterprise, 
which aspires to be a complete, if not coherent 
history, takes effective precautions to shield him¬ 
self from the critics by citing opinions for anil 
against the historicity of the character, then com¬ 
bines, without regard for chronological order, a 
series of oral and written sources which have been 
inventoried by I. Y. KraCkovskiy, in an article 
published in Russian in Leningrad in 1946 and 
translated into German by H. Ritter, in Oruns, 
viii/i (i 955 ). 1-50 (Dit Fruhgeschtckle <Ur Erzdhlung 
von Mat nan und Laili in det arabisektn Literalur; 
cf. Sezgin, G. 4 S, ii, 390). 

The story of Madjnun and Layla seems to have 
taken precedence over the majority of others of the 
same genre towards the end of the 3rd/9th century 
or the beginning of the 4 th/ioth; the fact that 
numerous verses taken from it were set to music, 
plus the importance attached to it by the Agkdni, 
leave no doubt that the vogue which it subsequently 


enjoyed was not an entirely new development. 

In the Arabic literature subsequent to the Agkdni, 
the aMjbdr of MadjnOn recur in a number of works 
of adab, in particular in those which concern famous 
romances (like the Tazyin al-asxvdb of D 3 w 0 d al- 
Ant&kl, ed. Beirut 1972, 1 . 97**28), but little is 
known of independent monographs, apart from the 
Diuxin and two works which have yet to be edited: 
the Nuzhat al-musdmir fi dhikr ba*d akhbar MadjnAn 
Dani *Amir. by YOsuf b. al-Hasan al-Mibradl (d. 
909/2503) and Baft al-sdmi* al-musdmir fi akhbdr 
Madjnun Banl c Amir, by Ibn TOIfin (d. 953 /* 54 $). It 
is remarkable, but not entirely unexpected, that 
the story of Ma4inQn tea-Layla should have inspired 
no literary work in Arabic in the Middle Ages; in 
fact, it is not until the present day that one sees 
the theme exploited by several dramatists: Ibrahim 
al-Abdab (J. M. Landau, Ftudts sur U thldtrc et 
U etn/ma arabti, Paris 1965, no. 39), Salim al- 
Bustanl ( ibid ., no. 161), Abu Khalil al-Kabbani [ibid., 
no. 406). whose works do not seem to have been per¬ 
formed, or even printed; the Rivdyat Madjnun Layla 
by Muhammad MundjI Khavr Allah, on the other 
land, has been performed in .Alexandria and publish¬ 
ed in 1898 (and 2904?; Landau, no. 304); the most 
celebrated work in this connection is the Madjnun 
Layld by Abmad Sfyawkl (Landau, no. 517; tr. 
Arberry, Cairo 1933; see also R. Rabinacci, in 
A WON, vii [1957], 9 * 66 '. A. Boudot-Lamotte, 
Ahmad Sawqi, Damascus 1977, 275-82). 

It is not known whether it is necessary to place 
at the end of the and/ 8 th century, since there is 
no mention of him in the Fihrist, a certain AbQ Bakr 
al-WSlibl, to whom is attributed a recension oi the 
Diudn oi al-Madinfln of which a considerable number 
of manuscripts exists, containing or not containing 
akhbdr (see Sezgin, GAS, ii, 392-3) and which has 
been the object of some fifteen mediocre publica¬ 
tions and of one more scientific edition by Abmad 
Farradj in Cairo (1958). It is evident that the con¬ 
tent of this Diwdn cannot be considered as the work 
of a single poet, especially as there has been a 
tendency, as al-Djihiz observes (in Agkdni, ii, ro), 
to attribute to Madjnun Layl 5 the verses of any un¬ 
known poet where reference is made to a Laylfi; fur¬ 
thermore, the homonymy with Kays b. Pharlb has 
certainly caused confusion. At all events, R. Blach£re, 
who has analysed this Diwdn (HLA, iii, 658) con¬ 
siders that it "cannot be regarded as occupying an 
insignificant place in the study of archaic poetry". 

Bibliography. Besides the references cited In 
the article, see YVashsha\ Muieask s/jd*. index; 
Marzubdnl, Muwashshah, 207*8; Baghdadi. Mud- 
na, ed. Bulak, ii, 170-2 *= ed. Cairo, iv, 170-4; 
KutubI, Fawdl, ii, 274-8; 0 . Reschcr, Abriss, i, 
*07-12; Brockeimaun, I, 48, S I, 81; T- tfusayn, 
iJudith al-arbiW, i, 17**9, *8994; M. Kamil Farid, 
MadjnQn Layld, ta'riMjuhu, 'nidkaluhu t/i-Iuiyld, 
a&druhu, Cairo n.d.; R. Blachtre, HLA, iii, 657- 
60 (with bib!.); J.-C. Vadet, Vesprit courlois 
en Otu.nl, Paris 1968 368-78; Sezgin GAS, ii, 
389-94 (extensive bib].). (Cm. Pbllat) 

2. In Persian, Kurdish and Pashto 
literature 

The poems of MajJjnun and the talcs of his love 
Layla (commonly named Layll in Persian) also 
became a part of the Persian literary tradition, 
where they were used in various ways. Quotations 
of Arabic lines of poetry ascribed to Madjnfin occur 
quite frequently in Persian prose works. He was 
reckoned to be one of the great poets of love (cf. 
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e.g. ManOfiihrl, Dlw&n, ed. Tehran 1347/1968. 
v. 1052) and was celebrated lor his ghazals. Refer¬ 
ences to him and Layil appear already in the works 
of many poets before the time when N'izint! wrote 
his epoch-making poem on their love story Mantitihri 
fa.tr.J (d. ca. 432/1040-1) compared in descriptions 
of nature the rain-clouds, “weeping meaningfully", 
to the eyelashes of Msdjnun and the lightning, 
“laughing without meaning", to LaylPs lips (v. 1727)1 
the eyes of the former and the cheeks of the latter 
to two constellations (v. 1830). The two names 
were also associated with items of material culture; 
according to Anwar! fa.r.] (fl. middle of the 6th/iath 
century), a bench (jujfa) in the hall of one of his 
patrons had as many mad lovers as Layli [Ditrdn, i, 
Tehran 1347/1968, 345): KhakanT [?.v.] (d. 395 /* * 99 ) 
saw in a harp (Sang) the she-camel of Layi! uttering 
the complaints of Madjnun (Divan, ed. Sadidi^dl. 
Tehran 1357/19 7 *. * 44 , 476 ). 

These examples show that, at least initially, the 
romance was not specifically related to mysticism, 
although, as we know, the $0fls used it as an exem¬ 
pt um from the 3rd/oth century onwards (cf. Ritter, 
in Ortons, vifi [1955], 49 f-). To a religious poet like 
NS$ir-i Khusraw (5th/! ith century), the subject 
matter was reprehensible because it symbolised 
merely mortal love and frivolous poetry (cf. Diwdn, 
ed. Tehran 1348/1969, 355, 455). Its development 
into one of the most popular themes of the Sfifl 
tradition, dealt with in innumerable works written 
in Persian and in many other languages, needs still 
to be investigated. The growing importance of 
ghatal poetry and the theory of love to the mystics 
since the 5th/iath century has undoubtedly furthered 
this process. Yet Madjnun and Layli were also to 
the later poets just one pair of cxempla out of several 
others like Mahmud and AySz, Farhad and Shirln 
(cf. e.g. HfllU, Ditttfn, ed. Kaiwlnl-Gfcanl. Tehran 
1320/1941, 29. 38). of the Greek lovers Wamik and 
‘AdhrS (ef. e.g. Mas«tld-i Sa<d, Diwdn. Tehran 
1339/1960, 198; Sana*!, Diitdn, Tehran 1341/1962, 
495 , 8 54 ) According to DjaUI al-Din Rumi, Madjnua 
belonged together with Farhad and others to the 
archetype of "lovers who took to the mountains 
and the desert because of love" (WH md fih, Tehran 

1348/1969, 3 °)- 

The akkbdr were a rich source of illustrative anec¬ 
dotes to writers and poets. It was drawn upon by 
Abmad-i £ihaz 4 ll [Sawdmb, cd. H. Ritter, Istanbul 
1942, 42, 45) and subsequent writers on the theory 
of love. Among the authors of mystical nmlhnawi 
poems, Farid al-Din c A\\kx deserves special mention 
(cf. H. Ritter, Das Mur der Setle, Leiden 1933, 
730 f.). 

In 584/1188 Nig&m! of Gan&a composed at the 
request of the Shirwin-SilSh Akhsit&n the tnafknawi 
Layli m Madjntin in the metre haia4i'i muuuidas-i 
akhrab-i tnakbud-i mabdh&f with about 5,000 bayts. 
This was the third part of the set of poems known 
as the gjtamsa [?.».). The theme was chosen for the 
first time as the subject of a Persian narrative poem, 
but the precedent of the treatment of a similar 
subject of Arabic origin existed in 'AyyOkTs War^a 
u Gulshdh. 

Ni? 5 ml states in the introduction to his poem that 
he accepted the assignment with some hesitation. 
At first, he doubted whether this tale of madness 
and wanderings through the wilderness would be 
suitable for a royal court (ed. Moscow 1963, 41 ff.). 
He adapted the disconnected stories to fit the re¬ 
quirements of a Persian romance. They were joined 
together into a coherent narrative which describes 


the development of a frantic love affair from the 
scene of the first meeting of the two lovers till the 
death of MagjnQn at the grave of Layil. In some 
respects, the Bedouin setting of the original has been 
changed under the influence of urban conditions 
more familiar to the poet and his audience: the 
young lovers become acquainted at school; the 
generous N'awfal is a prince in the Iranian style 
rather than an Arab official. Ni?SmI added a second 
pair of lovers, Zayn and Zaynab, in whom the love 
between the main characters is reflected. It is Zayn 
who in a dream sees MadjnQn and Layli united in 
paradise at the end of the romance. 

Several other features mark this new adaptation 
of the romance. Specimens of nature poetry were 
used to emphasise, symbolically, important points 
in the development of the plot: a description of a 
palm bush in spring where Layli sits in the flower 
of her youth; of the night at the moment of Madj- 
nQn’s deepest despair; of autumn at the time of 
Layll’s dearh. Much attention is given to Magjnfln's 
role as a poet. In several places, ghazch are quoted 
In the text, which in metre and rhyme are adjusted 
to the prosodic characteristics of the mathnawi. 
It is quite evident that, to Niz&ml, the subject 
matter was not least interesting because of its 
emblematic possibilities. His poem is, therefore, 
a didactic work as well as a narrative. The former 
quality is noticeable in the frequent asides containing 
reflections on such themes as ascetism, the vanity 
of this world, death and, of course, love in its various 
aspects, including its transformation into mystical 
love. Didacticism is also the main element of the 
introduction and the epilogue. 

This Layli u Madiniin was the starting-point of a 
long scries of imitations which were written in almost 
any language of the area where the cultural influence 
of Persian literature made itself felt. The poets who 
tried to emulate the model set by Nizlml borrowed 
most of its contents and its metre but often also 
elements of its composition, e.g. the advice given to 
the son of the poet and the address to the cupbearer 
which both occur in Nizami's introduction. Each of 
them, however, made an effort to produce an original 
work by making changes in the episodes of the ro¬ 
mances, by the addition of new stories or through 
a shift of emphasis from one motif to another. 

No more than a few of these imitations can be 
regarded as valuable literary works in their own right 
and have apparently enjoyed the interest of a wide 
public over a long period. The Madjniin u Layli of 
Amir Khusraw Dihlaw! written in 698/1299 and 
the very first among them, belongs to a complete 
imitation of the Khamsa. This poem is much shorter 
than the model (2,660 bayts) and puts less emphasis 
on didactic aspects. New dements of the narrative 
are among others the prognosis of MacjjnQn's fate at 
the time of his birth and the wish expressed by both 
lovers to have their eyes picked out by the ravens 
who prey on the dead bodies left after the battle 
of the clans. Amir J^husraw dedicated his work 
to his spiritual guide Nizam al-DIn Awliya* and to 
the sultan of Dibit. The much longer poem of Qj&ml 
[9.V.] (3,860 bayts), completed in 889/1484, almost 
exhausts the contents of the original ahhbar. The 
beginning of the love story (the meeting of the two 
lovers is not situated at school but at the camp of 
Laylfs clan) is also closer to the Arabic tradition. 
The mystical meaning attached to the romance 
cannot be mistaken, though the narrative as such is 
given its full due. In the song addressed to the cup¬ 
bearer of the introduction, Djim! commemorates 
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the Nafcsljbandiyya sbpykhs and the TJmQrid rulers 
of the past. Contemporaries of QUknFs were his 
nephew Hatifl and Maktabl of ^birAz. The former’s 
poem was a particular favourite with Ottoman 
poets and was translated into Turkish. The Layli 11 
Madjntin of the latter continued to be read till 
recent times and was printed repeatedly both in 
Iran and India. 

The great majority of the Persian imitators met, 
however, with little success. Their poems are at 
the most extant in few or even single copies. Some 
oi them seem to have disappeared altogether. They 
have been listed in the following works: A. S. Levend, 
Ley Id ve Mecnun hihdyesi, Ankara 1959, 86-96; 
E. E. Bertel's, Nizami » Futuli, Moscow 1962, 275- 
300; A. Atej, I A, s.v. "LeylA ile Mecnun”; A. Mun- 
zawl, Fihnst-i miskhahd-yi hhaIJi-yt J&rsi, iv, Tehran 
I35i/r972» 3roo-i5. 

Some poets of the post-classical period wrote, 
under the title C.&h-i wifiil, short mafhnatvis which 
describe a reunion of M&djnQn and Layli at the bot¬ 
tom of a pit (cf. MunzawJ, op.cif., 2753!.). In a 
quatrain by Lis&nl (9th/J3th century), on a painter 
of miniatures, the emaciated body of MajljnCin as 
it is commonly represented in Persian art is used as 
a literary motif (cf. F. Meier, Die sch&nc Mahsati, 
Wiesbaden 1763, 306). 

In Kurdish literature, a number of versions 
of the romance exist which are partly adaptations 
of Persian or Turkish models and partly original 
works. To the written tradition belong the works 
by ‘AH Bapir Agl ]3 (ed. Baghdad 1950), «Abd al- 
EiabbAr KAul (ed. Erbil 1909) and IjArilb Bitllsi, 
dated x 172/1738*59 (ed. by M. B. Rudenko, Moscow 
1963). Folklore tale* about "I^ylf 0 Mecrum (or 
Medum)” have been recorded iu various regions. 
They show remarkable variants, e g. the treatment 
of the romance as an astral myth (cf. Rudenko, 
op. ctl.). Some versions have been written in the 
GQrAnI dialect of Persian and in a prosodic form 
characteristic of popular literature (cf. Ch. Ricu, 

Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts m the British 
Museum, ii, London 1881, 733; Kamal Fuad, Kur- 
dische Handschn/len, Wiesbaden 1970). In Pashto, 
B 5 y Kjjan of Bun$r made a version in stanzas which 
have the form of gkazals (cf. A. Sprenger, ZDMG, 
xvi [1862), 789). 

Bibliography: Ni?imrs poem was edited by 
W. DastgirdI in the annotated Khamsa edition, 
Tehran X31318/X934-9. and by A. A. Alcsker- 
zade and F. Babaev, Moscow 1965; Amir Khusraw’s 
poem by T. A. Muhanamov, .Moscow 1975; 
£JjSmTs poem by M. Mudarris-i GHanl in Haft 
axtrang, Tehran i 337 /* 95 8 , and by A. Afsahzoda, 
Moscow 1974; Hatifi’s poem by Sir William Jones, 
Calcutta 1788; and the poem by Maktabi in a 
facsimile edition by M J>j. Mu^ifar, Wiesbaden 
1968. See further ‘A. A. Hikmat, Ruma , & tea Zhiili- 
yat-i Skahispir tea tnukayasa ba-Layli u Madfnun-i 
Nisami, Tehran 1319/1940; £ A. NawiT, Meklabi-i 
Shiraxi iu Yddgar, ii/5 (13*5/1946), 52-80; M. Gh. 
Hiiai, Layla wa-Madjniin fi % l-adabayn al- c Arabi wa 
'l-Fdrisi, Cairo 1934; W. I>j. Mabdidb, Layli u 
Mcdinfirri Nizami wa Madintin u Layli-i Amir 
K&usraw-i Dihlawi, in Suh^an. xiv (1342/1963), 
620-37; R. Gelpke, Lithe und Wahnsirm als Thttrui 
tints ptrsischtn Dichters, in Symbolon, iv (1964), 
105-18; Dh. $af 5 , Comparaison des ortgines et 
des sources des deux contes persons: Leyll ei Madj- 
noun de Nif&mi ei Varqah el Golch&h de ‘.4 youqi, in 
Colloquio sul poet a persutno Ntf&mi, Rome 1977; 
As*ad E. Khairallah, Love , madness and poetry. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


An interpretation of the MafnUn legend, Beirut 
1980, 97-133 (on DjAmI). 

(J. T. P. dk Bruijn) 

3. In Turkish literature 
The Turkish poets were fascinated also by the 
MadjOn LaylA theme, in the first place, and above 
all, because they were inspired by the classical ver¬ 
sion of NifAuiI far.]; and then later, when taking 
up a critical position vis-d-vis the versions of other 
Persian and Turkish poets. Because the theme 
itself, the combination of the motifs, and, for the 
greater part, the metre as well, were all fixed, Tur¬ 
kish poets were able either to aim at a more exciting 
elaboration of the external motivation, or else to 
try to draw out the "metaphorical” rnesning of the 
story as included in the material. A comparative 
study of the poetical aims, which, because of the 
similarity of the theme, should also take into account 
Warka u Giil^dh, is still lacking. 

Gulshehrl and c A$hlk Pasha [q.v] had already 
taken up the theme in the Manftk al-layr and Gharib- 
ndtne. The line of independent Turkish versions starts 
with the lengthy methneiei (see uathnawIJ written by 
Shahidr on behalf of Prince Djem [$.*>.], and later 
plagiarised by a certain Kadimi. Already in ShahidFs 
poem, as well as in Madfnun u Layli of the eastern 
Turkish prince of poets Mir ‘AH Shir NawfPi 
[?».] written shortly afterwards; for the contents, 
sec Philo'ogiae turcieae fundamenia, ii, 1964, 341-3, 
Mad] nun's unrequited Jove is interpreted as a meta¬ 
phorical road to the divine reality. At the end of the 
9 th/rsth century, the Ottoman AJjmcd Sin an 
BihishtT fa.i.], who lived for a time in Herat, wrote 
a mystically-inspired version influenced by J>jaml 
[q.v.], to which he added some important alterations 
in the motifs. At about the same time, Hamd AIIAh 
Harndl [q.v.] and Tiitiiasiiz Abmed RidwAu composed 
their arrangements. The ioth/i6th century was 
particularly rich in Layla-Madinun versions. £>j*lNf 
Hamfd-zade Bursall (d. after 977 /* 5 f> 9 * 7 o) wrore 
his version in 918/1512-13, more or less simultaneously 
with his drastically-shortened version of Kh titrate 
u Shirin, apparently concentrated, like the latter, 
on the external aspects of the action. Two years 
later SawdAH's arrangement appeared, in whose 
copy verses by Ku<lflll [?•*•] have intruded. In 93x/ 
1524-5 the Adharbaydj&nl Haklrl wrote a version, 
inspired by Ni?&nil and HStiil [f.v.], which he 
transplanted to his native country (see PhTF ii, 
643) and in which “chance plays an important 
rdle" (Levend, op, cii., in Bibl, 235-6). Exemplary 
for Turkish poetry was the way in which Fulfill 
treated the subject. In his version, finished in 942/ 
1335-6, Ma^jnun appears as the symbol of the reli¬ 
gious ideology of love, whose task consists of freeing 
himself from the beloved. With this epic poem, 
which is strewn with ghazels (9.1*.] and does justice 
also to the feelings of Layii, who remains an earthly 
figure, Fudul! created an impressive Turkish counter¬ 
part to the Persian models, which he now came to 
equal. In 950/1543-4 Harndl of Laranda wrote a 
little-known version again inspired by Ni*AmJ, 

DjAmI and Naw 5 *L In 962/1554-5 $ 41 ib b- I 2 e !41 
produced a version which slavishly follows Hatifl. 
Khallfe (d. ca. 986/1578-9) copied passages from 
FudQU’s work after having criticised him and MawA*! 
in his preface. An AsJhari poet by the name of ‘AfAyf 
(nth/i7th century?) transformed the story into a 
fairy-tale in which he inserted quotations from Dedc 
Korfcut [f.r.]. The version of K&fzAde FS 5 i<II (d. 
1031/1621-2) remained unfinished. The following 
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survey shows how popular the theme has remained 
until present times: ‘Orfi Mahmud Agha (d. after 
1186/1772*3) wrote a brief tale; the Turcoman poet 
'Andalib Nur Muhammad t^harib (d. 1179/1765*6) 
made a popular adaptation of the theme in prose and 
verse; the prince of Khokand. Muhammad C A 1 I KhAn 
(1822*42; see PkTF, ii, 392) produced an incomplete 
Cagljatay version; the AdharbaydjSnl N 3 k&m (d. 
1323/1903-6), the Kazakh narrator of epic poems 
Siiyumbay (1837-95 ; see ibid., ii, 749) and Djambul 
(1846-1945; see ibid., 750) made each their adaptions; 
aud finally, there is tiic first Adharb&ydjAnl opera, 
based on Fud&ll, by the composer ‘Uacyir Be*; 
Hadjlbeyli (1885-1948; see ibid., ii, 686). and the 
opera-libretto of the Turcoman tfaradja Burunov, 
bom in 1898 (ibid., ii, 733 )- 

Bibliography. The most comprehensive des- 
scrlption, on which the preceding article is based 
is A.S. Levend, Arap, fats ve tUrk edebiyallanndo 
Leyte ve Mecnun kikdyesi, Ankara 1969; Philohgiae 
turcicae fundament a, ii, 1964; A. Bombaci ,Laletttra- 
turn turca, Milan 1969; Ley Id and Afejndn by 
Fusuli, Translated from the Turkish by S. Hurt, 
with a history of the poem, notes and bibliography 

by A. Bombaci, London 1970. 

(B. Flemming) 

4. In Urdu literature 

The story came into Urdu literature via Persian, 
not direct from Arabic, and it is most frequently 
called "LaylA Madjuun". It is found in three main 
forms: firstly, in casual reference to the lovers, 
especially in poetry; secondly, in narrative poems 
telling the story, generally in mathnawT, and thirdly 
as the plot for early Urdu dramas of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, mostly written for various 
Parsi theatrical companies in Bombay. However, 
failing the discovery of some hitherto unknown 
masterpiece, the theme seems to have inspired no 
work of major literary importance. 

Casual references to the lovers are far too numerous 
to permit detailed discussion. They date from the 
earliest period of Urdu in the Deccan and GusjjarAt, 
and continued into the present century’, though 
with decreasing frequency. Nor were they restricted 
to ghasal, or even to secular poetry. For example, 
Wall DakanI (sec madI». 4. in Urdu], in a kaflda 
in praise of the Prophet (dar naH Ija 4 rat Khayr 
al-bashar) includes LaylA and Ma&ntkn among several 
famous pairs of lovers, as a metaphorical represen¬ 
tation of fand' fl Alldh, Wall was, of course, a $Ofl 
(see his work cited in Bibl., 361). 

The narrative matinawi was a favourite poetical 
form in Dakani, the type of Urdu current in South 
India from the 15th to the 18th centuries. Several 
examples devoted to Layla MadjnGn are extant; they 
were modelled on Persian works, particularly those of 
HAtifI, Ni?fiml and Djarttl, and perhaps also on that 
of Amir JSfcusraw of Dinll, composed around 700/1300. 
In any case, despite the Persian models, the atmos¬ 
phere iu these Urdu works is distinctly Indian, as can 
be seen, for example, in the sardpd passages describ¬ 
ing the heroine from head to ioot. HSjsljiml, Bhfcir and 
mention ntathnawis by Ahmad Gudjarati and 
Mubanimad *A t\i, both poets of the I$u(b-Shahl 
period in Golconda. These were written iu r046/1636 
and 1040/1630 respectively. A late Dakani muthnaurl 
is /Cwa Layla ua Mw&nun, composed by ‘Ubayd 
Allah wa‘u b. IsbSk in Gudiarat in 1196/1782. 
It is included in a collection of 12 early Urdu math- 
nateis by an unknown editor, under the title of Bira 
This collection was very popular, and was 


published several times both before and after 1857; 
the later editious, however, tend to modernise the 
language, bringing it into line with the contemporary 
Urdu of Northern India. 

Dakani Madjnun LaylA matknawis are character¬ 
ised not only by their Indian flavour, but also by 
their concentration on the story, which is told in 
simple, at times naive, language. The story deviates 
considerably from the old Arabic versions. Thus 
makes MadjnQn the son of a Ghaznawid king 
by an Arab woman whom he marries while on the 
haiiii. The king has to return home before the boy 
is born, and an astrologei foretells the boy's future, 
and suggests the lakab of MadjnQn for him. The boy's 
muri&id recommends night prayer and Koranic 
reading, and on the basis of the pun between Layla 
and layl, MadjnQn falls in love with an imaginary 
Layla and wanders in search of her, his mind affected. 
He hears of a LaylA who Is the daughter of a &d 4 i 
in Egypt. He goes there, and stays in the /ui^t’s 
house as his pupil. He meets LaylA, they fall in 
love, and then the story continue swiftly to its 
traditional conclusion with the death of the two 
lovers. The poem is, however, stretched to over 500 
verses by a good deal of lamentation by the various 
characters; some philosophising in which the poet 
warns of the danger of love; an anecdote in which 
the Prophet explains God’s inscrutability to c A 3 isha; 
and Mu<jjnun's refusal to accompany the Angel of 
Death until the latter, after consulting God, returns 
assuming the face of Layla to take him away. 

While the chief Urdu poets of Northern India 
in the 18th and 19th centuries do not appear to 
have written narrative poems on the story, it ob¬ 
viously remained popular at least into the 1860s, for 
Blumhardt ( op. cit . in Bibl., 117. 254. 35o) records 
three matJinawis, one anonymous published in Dihll in 
1864, one by Muhammad Tafcl Khan Hawas 
(Lucknow 1862) and a third by Wall Muhammad 
Naflr (Cawnpore 1886). 

It was in the 1860s that theatrical companies 
proliferated in Bombay. Many of the early plays 
which they staged took their plots from familiar 
stories, whether Arab, Persian or I ndi a n . The story 
of Madjnin Layla enjoyed a considerable vogue 
for about thirty years as the subject of verse dramas. 
It is not known who wrote the first, nor how original 
those published were, for a playwright employed 
by one company might be commissioned to revise 
or adapt an existing play, and there was no law 
of copyright to prevent the reviser from taking 
lull credit for the play. The following wrote Layla 
yiadjndn plays which arc extant (unfortunately 
biographical information is almost non-existent): 
NusrawAu Dji Mihraban Dji Aram; Munshl Mahmud 
MiyAn Rawnafc (1825-66), whose play was written 
1857-8; Husaynl MiyAn £arlf; and Hfifi& *Abd Allah. 
Rawnak’s play—probably the best of these—was pu¬ 
blished iu Bombay in 1880 in GudjarAtl script, with 
the double title An^idm-i-ulfat, c urJ Ijiyld Madjnun. 
Like the plays by the other three, it has now been 
republished in the Urdu script at Lahore. 

These four plays are distinguished by a certain 
stagecraft and popular appeal rather than by literary 
merit. With this in mind, the famous Lucknow poly¬ 
math and novelist, Mlrza Muhammad Had! RuswA 
(1859-1931) [see tci??A. 5. In Urdu] wrote his Murab- 
ka t -i-Layld Madinun l“the Album of Layla Madj¬ 
nun"), published at Lucknow iu 1885 aud at Allah¬ 
abad in 1887. He had seen plays performed by 
various touring Bombay companies in Lucknow, 
including doubtless MadjnQn LaylA plays. As he 
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writes in his introduction, he was dissatisfied with 
their language, which he found to be not that 
of Dihll or Lucknow, but of the Bombay fish- 
market! (Ruswa, tamkid, 5). Encouraged by friends, 
he wrote this play to demonstrate how dramatic 
poetry should be. He employed different poetic 
metres to suit the characters and situations, and 
euvisaged their being set to music, so that the result 
might be described as an Urdu opera. But no theatri¬ 
cal company would stage it, and critics generally 
regard it as a failure. Hshrat Raferndn (cited in Bib!., 
279) remarks that it was entirely in verse at a time 
when prose was playing an increasing port in Urdu 
drama. The plot, he suggests, had been “worked to 
death" and had lost its appeal. As a poet of Lucknow 
who had seen the heyday of the marthtya [see mar- 
thiya. 4. In Urdu], he was well equipped to write 
effective passages of melancholy and lamentation: 
in this respect, the play has much to commend it. 
Bui Ruswa was no dramatist; aud the story does not 
lend itself easily to dramatic treatment. 

At least one modern Urdu writer has brought 
Maditiftn Layld up-to-date in a short story. Sayyid 
SadidiAd Haydar's collection of short stories Khaval - 
istdn includes on? entitled IJik&yal Layla rr a 
Madintin (cited in BiU , 224-61). In it, the two lovers 
are reborn under modern conditions. Madjnun follows 
Layla about on a bicycle. Layla is ordered electric 
shock treatment, aud at the time of this treatment, 
Macjjnftn has a fit. He is taken to Mecca to be relieved 
of his obsession, but prays only that his suffering 
may never be lessened. Thus ends this “whimsical 
and delightfully written story" (Suhrawardy, cited 
in Bibl., 212), which forms a fitting conclusion to an 
account of Ma£jnun Layli in Urdu literature. 

Bibliography, For Dakanl mathuiuii on the 
story, sec Na>Ir al DIn HAshinil, Dakan min Urdu*, 
Lucknow 1963, 62*3, 108-13 (iucluding extracts); 
Djamil £>jaiibl, Ta'rikb-i-adub i-Vrdii, 1. Rodim 
dam, Lahore 1975. *49*50; for the text of Wi*i$, 
see Urdu k! kadim rnanfum da slant n. ed. Khalil 
al-Rahman D 4 w 0 d, i, Lahore 1967. 1*10, 81-148 
(a critical assessment is given by Muhammad 
Bakir. Crdu-i-kadim Dakan atvr Pzndjdb mi*. 
Lahore 1972, 77*85); the reference by Wall 
Dakanl to Madlnfln Layla will be found in KuUiy- 
yds Wall, ed. ‘All Absan Mirahrawl, Awraugdbad 
1927; J. F Blumhardt, Catalogue oj Hindustani 
books in the Library oj the British Museum, London 
1889, mentions matJjnawi s published in Northern 
India in the 19th century. Plays on the story are 
listed by ‘Ishrat Rahm.ini, UrdO drama — t&rikjy-o* 
tan kid, Lahore 1957, 2x1-23. The Layld Mn&itihi 
dramas of Ar 5 m, Rawnak, Zarff and WSfi? 
‘Abd Allah are included in the volumes of collected 
dramatic works of these authors published by 
the Andjuman i-tarakkl-yi UrdO in Lahore in 
recent years; the same society has published 
Mirza Muhammad Ruswi’s \fvrahka r -i-Layld 
Ma 4 i T ^* n t cd. f Ishrat Raljmanl, Lahore 1963. This 
includes not only Ruswa's own preface, but a 
useful introduction by the editor which lists 
previous dramas on the theme. SadidiSd Waydar's 
t&ay&ist&n was first published at ‘Allgafh in 
1932, and there is a Dihll edition of 1946; ShSyista 
Ajsbtar Banff Suhrawardy's brief account and 
assessment of his fjikdyat Layld iva Madjnun 
is in her A critical survey of the Urdu novel 
and short story, London 1945. 

(J. A. Havwood) 

MADJRIT. mediaeval Arabic name of the city 
of Madrid (Spain). The Arabic sources seldom 


mention this place in the Muslim period. According 
to al-Himyarl, the Ju $n of Madjrit was built by the 
Umayyad amir of Cordova, Muhammad I [238-76/ 
852-86). M A. Makkl believes that its foundation 
may be dated between 252/866 and 257/87* in the 
reign of this amir] the year 252/866 marks the be¬ 
ginning of the reign of Alfonso III of the Asturias, 
whose military activities had the effect of destabi¬ 
lising the region between Mldinadli and Toledo 
\al-lhaghr al-adnd), which would then have been con¬ 
solidated by the construction of the fortress of 
MidjrH as an important element in the military 
disposition of the region, with a governor appointed 
by Cordova, ‘Ubayd Allflh b. Sftlim, who imprisoned 
and executed a rebel from Toledo named ibn Balu^h. 

From its foundation until the period of the fdno 
of al-Andalus (399/*o°9). the few facts supplied 
by the ancient sources on the subject of Ma£jr!t 
are indicative of its role as a frontier fortress ((AagAri). 
In 320/932, it was subjected to an attack by Kiug 
Ramiro II of Lion, according to the Christian 
historian Satnpiro, In 3*4/938. a party of citizens 
of Madjrit undertook an expedition into Christian 
territory and, on their return, they were massacred 
by the enemy, according to Ibn Hayyan. The 
liddjib Ibn Abl l Amir al-Man$ar (Almanzor), in the 
course of his campaign against the fortress of La 
Muela in 366/977, met at Madjrit the governor of Ml- 
dtnaclli, Ghalib (Ibn Hdhari). Ibn Hazm supplies an 
interesting item of information concerning Madjrit; 
the slave of a perfume->eUer known by the name of al- 
Fa$ib led an insurrection in this town, pretending 
to be ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdl, but he was attacked and 
killed. J. Oliver Asin believed that this insurrection 
was inspired by Fatimidsi on the other hand, M. A. 
Makkl reckons that the rebel wished to be recognised 
as the son of the short-lived Umayyad caliph of Cor¬ 
dova alMahdi (399/1009 and 400/1010). Thus the re¬ 
bellion would have taken place in the time of the 
Umayyad caliph al-Mustakfi bi’llah (414-16/1024-5). 

In the period of the Taifas {muldk al-laud’if), 
MacljrU must have been attached to the kingdom 
of the Band Iijii *I-Nun of Toledo. The king of 
Castile Alfonso VI look possession cf Madjrit as well 
as of other fortresses in the region, shortly before 
the fall of Toledo, in ca. 476/1083. It seems to have 
remained under Christian domination except for a 
very short period, at the time of the so-called Tala- 
vera campaign of the Almoravid amir ‘All b. Tashfln 
(Ibn Abr Zar c ). But the Christian city retained a 
Muslim community ( mtidejares ), concentrated in a 
particular quarter (Barrio de la Moreria). There were 
also Moriscos in Madrid at the time of their official 
expulsion from Castile in x6io. 

The only dcscripiton of Madjrit preserved by 
Arab sources is that of al Uimyarl. It is very short, 
stating that the place consists of a small town 
and an impregnable fortress, with a Friday-mosque. 
Also mentioned is the discovery of the skeleton of a 
gigantic beast in the moal of the town (large fossils 
are not rare in the valley of the Manzanares), and 
the extraordinary nature of the soil of Madrid, ideal 
for the manufacture of solid and durable cooking* 
pots. 

The topography of Madjrit can therefore only 
be reconstructed In a hypothetical fashion, by 
means of the archaeological and toponymic remains of 
a more recent period. It seems that the Arab 
was situated on the heights of the Palacio Real, on 
a raised promontory dominating the Manzanares 
river. Oliver Asln considered that the entire hill 
must have been surrounded by walls, with the bifn 
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and other military constructions forming a citadel 
whose Arabic name was apparently ai-Mvdayna 
(Almudena), a name preserved by the church of 
Santa Marla de la Almudena, to the south-west 
of the hill, at the extremity of the Calle Mayor. It 
apparently had two gates, whose existence is known 
to us from Christian documents: the Puerta de la 
Vega, to the south-west of the hill, towards the 
valley of the Manzanares, and the Puerta de la 
Aimudena, to the south-east, linking the citadel 
with the town or maditui. The latter probably had 
its own surrounding walls, in common with many 
other towns of al-Andalus. The Arab tnadina must 
have extended towards the eastern end of the hill, 
covering a half of what is currently the Calle Mayor 
(Platerias), where the gate known as the Puerta 
de Guadalajara was situated Its northern extremity 
was located to the south of the Plaza de Oriente 
and the theatre of La Op*ra. On the other hand, 
the southern limits oi the Arab Madjrlt are the object 
of greater controversy, since to the south the hill 
of the Palacic Real and the madina overhang a 
ravine of considerable depth, which today is crossed 
by means of a viaduct and which opens on a small 
valley (Calle de Segovia) before climbing again 
towards other hills (Las Vistillas und San Andr4s). 
Oliver Asin supported the hypothesis that ihe 
pre-Arab Madjrlt first grew up in this narrow valley 
and that the walls of the town must have enclosed 
the valley,on the descent from the hill of al-Mudayna 
and the rise towards those of Las Vistillas and San 
Andrds, as was the case with the mediaeval and 
modem surrounding walls (see the engraving of 
C 6 diu de Wingaerde, 1363-70). But the archaeologist 
Basilio Pavdn is not in agreement with this hypoth¬ 
esis about the southern limits of Madjrlt; he con¬ 
siders that the wall of the second enclosure skirted 
the northern ridge of the small valley, running 
parallel to the Calle Mayor, a hypothesis which had 
already been propounded by E. Torino. It would 
be necessary to attribute an origin in the Christian 
period to the wall which encloses the valley, Las 
Vistillas and San Andrts, and which would have 
formed a third southern tier in the lort if teat ions of 
Madrid. B. Pavdn furthermore maintains that the 
citadel or first tier did not embrace entirely the hill 
of the Palacio Real; the southern section, currently 
occupied by the cathedral of the Almudena, would 
have formed a part of the second tier, as far as the 
Puerta de la Vega. Almudena or al-Mudayna would 
thus be a toponym designating not only the citadel, 
but the madina or town with the sense of “small 
town", in accordance with the text of al-Himyarl. 

The site of the Great Mosque is also the subject 
of various hypotheses. It may have been on the 
former site of the church of the Almudena or that 
of the church of San Salvador, which has likewise 
disappeared and used to stand opposite the present- 
day Town Hall; it could also have been on the site 
where the mudejar -style church of San Nicolhs now 
stands, a few metres to the north of the extremity 
of the Calle Mayor. The Fuero de Madrid of 1202 also 
mentions the existence of azoches (markets, bazaars), 
the most important of which was situated along the 
Calle Major. There was also an altnuxara (al-musdrdt), 
a promenade and place of recreation, as in other 
towns of the Muslim West; it was most probably 
located outside the walls. 

But the most remarkable characteristic of Madjrlt, 
as also of mediaeval Christian Madrid, was its system 
of catchment and distribution of subterranean 
waters, this being the basis of the legend, documented 


from the 15th century onward, asserting that 
Madrid bad been built on water. The hydraulic 
system of Madjrlt—and of Madrid until the 15th 
century—was based on the catchment of water by 
means of wells linked by large subterranean galleries 
(kandt [7.U.], pi. kanaurdt) descending from an elevated 
place towards the town, where they form new rami¬ 
fications, on or below the surface, which emerge in 
public fountains, in gardens or in houses. It is 
highly probable that this technique was employed in 
various parts of the Iberian Peninsular in pre-Islamic 
times; but traces of it have only been preserved in 
Madrid, a huge complex which has lasted remarkably 
well over the centuries. This is perhaps a tribute to 
the quality of the soil of Madrid, noted by al-Him- 
yarl, which is such that even today some public foun¬ 
tains of the town are supplied by this system of water 
distribution. The kandts of Madjrlt have been studied 
by Oliver Asin: the two most important canals are 
the Alto Abrortigal and the Bajo Abroftigal, whose 
respective sources are situated in two hills which are 
still known as Canillas and Canillejas, toponyms 
whose Arabic etymology is to be found in kandt, of 
which the plural form akniya is encountered in the 
Arabic of al-Andalus. The Alio Abroftigal came to an 
end by the site of San Micolis, the church already 
mentioned, close to the citadel, in the heart of the 
Arab town. The Bajo Abroftigal terminated at the 
Puerta Ccrradn, on the hypothetical third tier of the 
town’s defences. 

It is furthermore quite possible that the name of 
Madjrlt should be associated with this hydraulic 
system, according to a popular etymology which 
has it evolving from madjrd, canal or water-course. 
The origin of this name does not seem to have in¬ 
terested the Arab authors of the Middie Ages, but 
as soon as Madrid became the capital of the Spanish 
Empire at the end of the 16th century, many scholars 
tried to find Arabic origins for it, helped perhaps by 
the Mori sees: rmihdjara, madras a, mashrik, etc. 
Subsequently, an etymology of clerical origin 
prevailed: Maicrilum (from the Latin maicr), of 
which Madjrlt would be the Arabic transcription. 
In the 18th century, faced with numerous ill-founded 
theories, the Maronite priest Michel Casiri (al-Gariri) 
was obliged to establish a compromise theory; the 
original name was the Latin Maicrilum, but Madjrlt 
was a word of African origin signifying canal or 
conduit (aquaeductum ). 

In the 20th century, and in the light of modern 
philological studies, R. Mendndez Pidal has con¬ 
structed a hvpothtical Celtic name Magenta with 
the sense of "ford” or "long bridge". M. Gbmez 
Moreno claimed to have discovered in MadjrR a 
terminal -if having its origin in the Latin euding 
•etum, collective of abundance. Oliver Asin proposed 
a brilliant hypothesis, that Madjrlt must be a hybrid 
formed from the Arabic word madira, canal, and 
from the Roman suffix -it, of abundance; Madjrlt 
would thus signify "place where canals are abun¬ 
dant". He oonsidered, however, that the present 
name of tho town comes not from the .Arabic name 
Madjrlt, but from Mafridj, a Roman toponym 
having its origin in the Latin Mairieem, the primitive 
name of the small valley where the Calle de Segovia 
is currently situated, on the site of a pre-Arab 
settlement, according to this author. Finally, 
Joan Corominas has made some adjustments to 
this theory while retaining the connection between 
Madjrlt and madjrd. He rejects the possibility of the 
use of the collective -elurn (-if) other than in the 
sphere of plants, and he believes that Madjrlt is a 
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metathesis of the word of Latin origin matridi (from 
matrieem), according to a popular etymology which 
seeks to link it with madird. He also considers that 
the current form of Madrid may derive from the 
Arabic Madlrlt, by means of an intermediary form 
mazdrld with an epenthetic -d-. 

The best-known native of Madirlt in the Muslim 
period is the astronomer and mathematician Abu 
'!• Kasim Maslama al-.Madjrltl [f.t*.]. but other in* 
dividuals of secondary importance who have been 
studied by Oliver Asfn were also born there. Xbn 
Hayyan and other historical sources of al-Andalus 
supply some names of governors of Magjrit »n the 
Umayyad period, in particular numerous members 
of the family of the Banfl Salim, of Berber origin, 
firmly implanted in the central marches of al-Andalus 
and especially ir. the region of M£dinac6li [Mndinat 
Salim). 

Bibliography : The Arabic sources on 
Madirlt are: al-Hiravari, al-Rawd al-r*i c tar, ed. 
E. Ldvi-Provencal, Cairo 1938, and cd. I. 'Abbis, 
Beirut 1980 (s.v.); Ibn Hayydn, al-Muktabis min 
anba* ahl al-Andalus, ed. M. A. Makkl, Beirut 
1973; al-Muktabas, ed. P. Chalmcta, Madrid 1979; 
Ibn Hdhari, al-Bavdn al mughrib, ii; Ibn tf&Bin, 
Nafsf al- c arils, Cairo 194 3 ; Ibn Abl Zar e , Raw4 al- 
kirfds, Fez 193O. The Fucro dc Madrid was edited 
in Madrid in 1932* 

A seminal work which is still useful for Madjril 
(etymology, topography, canals and history) is 
that of J. Oliver Asfn, Historia del nombre dc 
Madrid, Madrid 1959; M. A. Makkl, Madrid al- 
* arabiyya , Cairo n.d. [1968] basically follows the 
preceding work, with a few historical novelties. 
On the topography of Madjrit, reference may be 
made to E. Torino’s slightly out-dated work, Las 
murallas y las torres, los portales y el alcdzar d/I 
Madrid de la Reconquista creacion del Caii/ata, 
Madrid 1945, in anticipation of Madrid drabe by 
P. Pav6n, as yet unpublished. On the almuaaras: 
Oliver Asin, Las dcs almuxaras, in Al-And., xxvii 
(196a), 155-79. the handts: Cornel Braun, 
Teheran, Marrakesh und Madrid. Ihre Wasser- 
r ersorgung mil Hil/e von Qanatcn, Bonn 1974, 
and H. Goblot, Les qanats. Utte technique Sac- 
qmsition de Veau, Paris-The Hague-N'ew York 
1979. On the etymology of Madirlt: R. Mcndndn 
Pidal, La elimologla de Madrid y la antigua Cta- 
petunia, in Revista de la RibUoteca, Archivo y 
Museum de Madrid, xiv (1945) . M. Gomez Moreno, 
L< dcsincncia -it a proposito de Madrid, in 1 bid., 
xv (1946). Oliver Asin, El nombre dc Madrid, in 
Arbor, xxviii (1954). 396-426; J. Corominas, Eft- 
mclogid de Madrid, in Revisla dc Filologla EspaHola, 
xliil (i960). 447-50. 

(VI. J. Rubiera de Bpalza) 
Ai-MAQilRlTl Abu 'l-KAsim maslama b. Ahmad 
al-FarapI, mathematician and astronomer, 
bom in Madrid iri the rnid- 4 th/ioth century, died in 
Cordova in about 398/1007. 

The facts which are known do not enable us to 
trace his biography in detail. He was clearly an im¬ 
portant person since ibn Hazm mentions him in his 
fau>k al-hamama (ch. xiv). He clearly established 
himself at a very early age in Cordova, and was a 
pupil of the geometrician *Abd al-Ghafir b. Muham¬ 
mad. It must be supposed that he maintained contact 
with the circle of Hellenists which came into being in 
the period of ‘Abd al-Rabm&n III al-Na^Ir. In 369/ 
979 he carried out some astronomical observations, 
and it must have been at this time that he adapted 
the tables of al-Ktj~arazr.il [q.v.\ to the Cordova meri¬ 


dian. Some time later, he apparently brought the 
Rasa*il Ikhffdn al-Safi* to public attention in al- 
Andalus. It is possible that he performed the duties 
of a court astrologer, since it Is to him that one 
attributes the horoscope which, according to Ibn 
‘IdijSrI ( Baydn, ed. E. L6vi-Provencal, iii, Paris 
1930, 14*15) and Ibn al-Ktjatlb (A e mdl, 127-8. apud 
Hoenerbach, Islam. Gcsck. Spaniens, 259). predicted 
and described the unfolding of the fitna. 

His disciples included: al-Kirm&nl (d. 458/1066), 
who introduced the Rasd*il Ikjyo&n al-Safi* to Sara¬ 
gossa and the frontier regions of the North; Abu * 1 - 
Kasim A$bagh b. al-Samb (d. 426/1035, see ibn al- 
sawh); Abu 'l-K^sim Ahmad b. al-$affaz (d. 426/ 
1035, see ibn al-§affaz); the astrologer Ibn al- 
KhavvSt (d. 447/1055), to whom so many elegies 
arc dedicated in the Memoirs of the ZIrid king c Abd 
Allah; al- 2 ahrawl [f.v.] and Ibn Khaldfln of Seville. 

The authenticity and the number of works by 
Maslama al-Ma^irlti have given rise to numerous 
discussions. As a general principle, wc can be sure 
that the books of a magical or alchemical nature 
which are attributed to him do not belong to him, 
since the had* Ibn §& ( id does not mention them in 
his TabakJt; they should be attributed to his quasi- 
teinporary and compatriot Abtt Maslama Muhammad 
. . . al-.Madjritt (on whom see Sezgin, GAS , iv, 294*8) 
and to the latter’s pupil Ibn BishrQn al-MaJjrIU 
(G/IS, iv, 298). Among these apocryphal writings, 
the principal ones are the Rulbai al-bakim, the 
GJidyat al-hakim [Ptiatriz) and the Sirr al-kimiyi \ 
Books which may be regarded as authentic works 
of Abu 'l-Kisim Maslama al-Madjri^l are therefore 
as follows: (1) A textbook of commercial arithmetic 
[Tantdm 'tlm al-'adad - K nimdr al-'adad = 
Mu'dmaW) which, according to Ibn Khaldun 
dealt with sales, valuation and taxation and in 
which, apparently, arithmetical, geometrical and 
algebraic techniques are employed indiscriminately; 
(2) a very short Treatise on the astrolabe (not to be 
confused with that of Ibn al-§affdr), which deals 
with the technical construction and use of this 
instrument (B.N. Arabic ms. 4821, lols. 76a 8xb, 
ed. and tr. J. Vcrnct and A. Calais, in al-Aiul., 
xxx [1963], 15 * 47 ); (3) An adaptation of the 
Astronomical tables of al-Kti''arazmI to the Cordova 
meridian and to the Leginlan Calendar; (4) An adap¬ 
tation or emendation of some tables of al-Battdnl 
(5) Notes 011 the theorem of Menelaus {ihakl 
al-kalld*), on which see M. V. VUIuendas, La trio- 
penometria europea tn el siglo XI . . ., Barcelona 1979, 
and A Bjflmbo and H. Suter, Thabits Werk iiber 
den Transversalsats, Erlangen 1924, 23, 79# 8 3 and 
ms. *Esc. 972, 2; (6) Tasflh basif al-kura, which is 
an Arabic translation of the Planisphere of Ptolemy; 
the two originals are lost but Maslama's work is 
preserved (a) in a Latin version made from the 
Arabic text by Hermann of Dalmatia (1143) and 
edited in Basle in 1536 and in Venice in 1558, and 
(b) in a Hebrew version; the Arabic translation can 
be judged thanks to the Paris manuscript which 
contains Maslama’s own commentary, Ta l lik *ald 
Batlamiyis fi tastih basif al-kura; and (7) a work 
of astronomy utilised by Ibn Taybugha b. al-Madidl 
(d. 830/1447) in al-Durr al-yatim (sec Sezgin, GAS, 
vi. 227, 4). 

Bibliography: Ibn Si^d, T&bakat, ed. Cheikho, 
Beirut 1912, 69, tr. Blach^re, Paris 1935, 129-30; 
KiftI, tfukand*, 326; Ibn Abl U$aybi<a, ii, 39; 
Brockelmann, I, 243, SI, 431; F. Sezgin, GAS, v, 
334 i vi, 226; G. Sarton, Introduction, i, 668-9; 
H. Suter, Die Mathernotiker, no. 176; J. A. Sdnchcz 
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Pdrez, Biografias de maletndiicos Arab/s que flotecxe- 

ron en EspaAa, no. 84; J. Vemet and M. A. Catald, 

Las obras tnattmdlifas A* Madrid, in al-And., xxx 

(1965), 15-45 (J- Vernet) 

MAlijOEJ [See vAbjOju wa-mAqiOqi.] 

MADJOS (coll., sing. Ma4iu$i), originally an 
ancient Iranian priestly caste (OP tnagush, 
Akk. magu$ku, Syriac tngbshd, Greek [ 4 «Y 0 ^ but 
used in Arabic primarily (or Zoroastrians. 

This caste was closely identified with the ruling 
elite in SisAnid Iran, where their faith was the official 
religion of the state and where they were organised 
in a social and religious hierarchy. The priests, 
called mobad, hirbad, dastiir, or rai depending on 
context and function, had ritual, judicial and 
educational responsibilities. The priestly hierarchy 
with the mobadnn mfibad at its apex interlocked 
with the secular administration, and priests per¬ 
formed notarial duties in the courts, sealing doc¬ 
uments and decisions. At the end of the SSsanid 
period, hirbads appear to have been in control. The 
public cult with its royal political significance per¬ 
formed in fire temples involved rituals concerned 
with the fire itself, as well as with animal sacrifices 
and liturgical recitations. In addition to u hierarchy 
of village [ddurin] and provincial (twrhrdn) fires 
there were three especially famous temples: that 
of the Parnbag Fire, probably at KSriySn in Firs, 
for priests; the Gu?hnasp Fire at Shlz in Arttiarbay 
djin for soldiers; and the Burzen-Mihr Fire in the 
mountains above Nlghipur for fanners. Other fires 
are mentioned on seals aud in texts, and although fire 
temples were usually state property, they could be 
founded and endowed privately. At the personal 
level, the cult involved ceremonies at the hearth fire, 
and emphasised the maintaining of a state of ritual 
purity by performing ablutions with bull's urine 
f gpmU) and cold water, by avoiding dead matter, 
by tying and untying the sacred cord (At/sri), and 
by eating in a state of ritual silence (in badj) with 
only murmuring (zamzama). The popular cult in¬ 
cluded food-offerings at fire temples, the veneration 
of sacred fees, and public seasonal feasts (gdhambar?.) 
and dances. The bodies of the dead were exposed 
In the open. Elaborate private rituals contributed 
to social differentiation, with the standard of ob¬ 
servance greatest among the upper classes and de¬ 
clining as one moved down the social scale among 
the majority of nominal Madjus. 

Although the Avesta had been written down in 
its 21 nasks, the t«xts were usually memorised and 
known only by those priests who specialised in 
specific rituals. Since th® Avestan texts were im¬ 
bedded in their commentary, there was no separate 
sacred book of scripture or closed canon in terms of 
authority. Nor was there any doctrinal orthodoxy. 
Monotheist, dualist, and polytheist expressions co¬ 
existed with choice of emphasis and interpretation 
depending on circumstances. The Zurvanite tendency 
to assert the ultimate primacy of the god of Time 
and Destiny appears to have been favoured in the 
Sasanid period because of its authoritarian implica¬ 
tions, and was associated with the ruling classes. 
Other monotheist expressions concerning the primacy 
of Ohrmazd appear in apologetic contexts with 
Jews and Christians. The most complete dualist 
expressions are found in the 3rd/9th century Pahlavi 
literature in a context of polemic with Islam, and 
these represent Ohrmazd and Ahriman as co-etemal 
antagonists and creators. Polytheist expressions 
having to do with the Yazatas as being deserving 
of worship tended to be reinterpreted by semantic 


arguments concerning the definition of deity and 
of worship. 

An 6litist social ethic honouring cstablishmcntarian 
virtues provided ideological justification for the 
hierarchic society of the MadjQs. High values were 
placed on order, stability, legality and harmony 
among the functionally-determined divisions of 
society (priests, soldiers, bureaucrats, and worker,, 
or else priests, soldiers, farmers, and artisans) so 
each would perform its specific duty towards the 
others. The justice of rewards and punishments was 
emphasised at the spiritual, political and social 
levels, while economic, legal, and religious sanctions 
were used to ensure the obedience of women and 
children. Consanguineous marriage {khvltdd&s) was ap¬ 
proved as a means of preserving the social exclusive¬ 
ness, solidarity, and purity of descent of the upper 
classes. Materia! wealth was equated with the 
virtue and goodness inherent in the upper classes, 
whose destiny or fortune (hvarnah) it was to enjoy 
the good creation of Ohrmazd. Naturally anti¬ 
ascetic, their ethic equated poverty with the sin 
and evil inherent in the lower classes. 

Consequently, the Macjjus were vulnerable to 
the loss of political support and to the rejection 
of authority and material success by alienated mem¬ 
bers of their own society. In the Sasanid period 
their position was eroded by the internal ascetic, 
gnostic sectarian movements of Mani and Mazdak and 
by conversions to Christianity in the west and to 
Buddhism in the east. Bad religion (ahtamokth) was 
identified with antmomianism, social disorder, ex¬ 
tremist behaviour and dissimulation by the MadjQs. 
who executed and disinherited unrepentant aposta¬ 
tes. 

Thus at the end of the Sasanid period not all 
Persians were MadjQs, nor were Madias confined to 
Iran proper. They were to be found as administrators, 
landlords, and soldiers in non-Persian parts of the 
SasAnid empire such as ai-'Irak, Babrayn, ‘UmAn and 
Yaraan, and there may have been Arab MadjQs in 
the tribe of Tamlm and in Yaman. Outside the 
Sas 4 md empire, there were Madjtis in western India 
and China, probably as merchants, and local commu¬ 
nities in Central Asia with local differences in cult 
which were not part of the Sasanid organisation. 

The fall of the SSsAnid state to the conquering 
Muslims drastically and permanently changed the 
status of the MadjOs from that of rulers to that 
of subjects. Fire temples were confiscated in Bab¬ 
rayn and al- c IrAk, while MadjQs were required to pay 
tribute {diixy*) wherever they surrendered, at first 
in Yaman, ‘UrnSn, Babrayn, and aMIrak. At first 
their treatment was inconsistent, and in 20/641 
Djaz* b. Mu'Awiya began to break up the families 
of Madjus and forbade the xamxama in the country¬ 
side near Ba?ra until ‘Abd aI-Rabm 3 n b. ‘Awf con¬ 
vinced the caliph c Umar I that Mubammad had 
accepted d[izya from the MadjQs of IJadjar. This 
provided a precedent, since there was no Kur’Anic 
basis for treating the Madjus as ahl alhildb. Sura 
XXIf, 17 merely lists them along with ahl al-ktidb 
and nt^rihdn, and it was eventually decided in 
Muslim theory that the MadjQs were intermediate 
between the ahl al-kitdb and musArikdn since they 
had no real prophet or revealed scripture. Their 
women and the meat of animals slaughtered by 
them were forbidden to Muslims, and according 
to al-Sbafi*!, their blood price was 1/5 that of Mus¬ 
lims. Nevertheless, MadjQs were employed in the 
administration at Basra and in Khurasan under the 
Umayyads. 
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In Iran the Mantis kept their fire temples, suffered 
little interference in their cult at first, and were 
allowed to pay djizya. In some places, such as Rayy, 
KQmis and Shlz, the peace terms provided for the 
preservation of their fire temples. However, there 
was no recognition of the priesthood as the represen¬ 
tatives of a religious community by the Muslim state, 
and since no unitary organisation or hierarchy of 
priests survived the conquest, leadership devolved on 
local priests and dihkdns. 

The loss of political power and support had several 
consequences for the MadiGs. First, the loss of 
members by conversion to Islam was added to con¬ 
tinuing conversion to Christianity. The descendants 
of the Persian soldiers in Yaman (Abnd* [f.r.]) were 
converted to Islam in the lifetime of Muhammad, as 
were the marzbin of ljadjar with some of his followers. 
A number of dahdkir, and units of the Sasanid army 
became converted to Islam in al-Tr&k, and by the 
time of c Umar II / 99 -ioi jy 17 -20 ), the Madjds of al- 
Hlra had become .Muslim. Generally, members of the 
Sasanid establishment became converts in order tc 
avoid paying ftixya, to keep their property and 
position, and to join the Muslim array and administra¬ 
tion. The Ma&as also lost many members through 
captivity, since children taken captive were raised 
as Muslims. Nevertheless, there is no evidence of 
early mass conversions in Iran. The governor of 
SidjistSn in +6/666-7, al-Rabi*, is said to have en¬ 
couraged conversion by a combination of persuasion 
and force, and he required converts to learn the 
Kur J an. Rutayba b. Muslim fa.v.] also encouraged 
conversion at Bukhara in 94/712-13, built a Friday 
mosque on the site of the former fire-temple, and 
attracted converts among the poor by paying them 
two dirhams to worship there, although afterwards 
conversion was discouraged in order to preserve 
tile tax base. Conversion was also discouraged 
by the Madjus themselves, who treated apostates as 
legally dead, disinherited them, and required property 
to remain within their community. Converts were 
also subject to discrimination by local authorities, 
such as Bahram Sfs who, when appointed nuirzbdn by 
the Muslim governor of i£hurasan in 105/725 and 
charged with collecting taxes from the Madjus, 
collaborated with the Christian and Jewish agents 
to make 30,000 converts to Islam pay the djiiya 
and to exempt 80,000 non-Muslims. 

Second, the advent of Muslim rule subjected the 
Madjus to sporadic persecution. About 50-1/670-1 
Ziyad b. Ablhi, the governor of aMIrifc and the 
east for Mu { 3 wiya, sent his cousin £ Ubayd Allah b. 
Ab! Bakra to destroy the fire temples and to confis¬ 
cate their property in Fars and Sidjistan. Although 
c Ubayd All 5 h destroyed the fire temple at Kariy 3 n 
near Ddrabdjird and killed the hirbads, the chief 
hirbad of SidjistSn, Shapur. escaped with his fire 
temple at Karkuya near Zararig because the local 
dihkdns and Madjus appealed to the caliph. There 
were later extinctions in a village at Kumm by al- 
Hadjdjadj and at Idfcadi on the border between 
Kliuzistan and Isfahan in the time of Harun al- 
Rasfcld (170-93/786-809). Al-Mntaivakkil (232-47/ 
847-61) is said to have had a famous ancient cypress 
tree reputedly planted by Zoroaster cut down in 
247/861. In 282/895, the Turk Barun, who was gover¬ 
nor of Kumm, destroyed a pre-Islamic fire temple 
in the village of Fardadjan near Isfahan, and in 
288/901 destroyed the last fire temples in the village 
of Djamkaran at Kumm. Sometimes fire temples 
were converted into mosques in places where Arabs 
had settled or as the result of conversion, although 


afterwards the Madias often continued to venerate 
sites where fire temples had been. 

Third, the Madjus gave an apocalyptic meaning 
to the events at the end of the SSs&nid period, 
interpreting them as signs of the end of the millenium 
of Zoroaster and the beginning of the millenium 
of Oshedar, which calculations based on the Letter 
of Tansar would place about 41/661 but which was 
later identified with the beginning of the era of 
Yazdadjird in 10/631. The end of the millenium was 
signalled by the advent of Arab rule and destruction 
by them, and by the overturning of social classes 
and values, when the nobles would be powerless, 
separated from their families and forced to share 
their status with people of low origrn, and when 
people would copy foreign customs. Predictions 
of the arrival of the liberator, Varhran Vardjivand, 
of the destruction of Muslim places of worship, 
and of a Roman invasion, may belong to the pro¬ 
paganda of S 4 s 3 nid restoration attempts. The 
Mahdist hopes associated with Abu Muslim have 
also been linked to Zoroastrian eschatology, the 
restoration of Zoroastrianism and the end of Arab 
rule in fitpirasSn. It was against this background 
that a series of risings by Zoroastrian peasants pro¬ 
voked by fiscal oppression in eastern Iran in the 
2nd/8th century served as the occasion for the emer¬ 
gence of new antraomiao, anti-establishment Zoro¬ 
astrian sects. This began with the peasant revolt 
near NT shapur led by Bihafarid from 129/766-7 to 
131/748-9, who claimed to be a new prophet with a 
book in Persian, abolished samzama, the use of 
wine and meat, consanguineous marriage, and fire- 
worship, and limited dowries to 400 dirhams. Although 
the mdbads got Abu Muslim to suppress the rebel¬ 
lion, his sect could still be found near Marw in the 
4 th/ioth century awaiting his return, even though 
diizya was not accepted from them. Madjus also 
joined the rising of Sinbagb in 138/755, and followers 
of Bihafarid and MagjQs in Sidjistan and at Harat 
and Badghls followed (Jstadhsls in 150/767; his 
sect also survived until the 3rd/9th or 4 th/ioth 
century. Muslim authors noted four sectarian 
divisions among the Madjus. Al-Shahrastinl lists 
the Kayumarthiyya, ZarwSniyya, Zaradushtiyya, and 
Saysaniyya called Bihafarldiyya, while af-Baghd 2 dI 
gives them as Zarwaniyya, Mashiyya, Khurram- 
dlniyya and Bihafarldiyya, and says that dfieya 
was only acceptable from the first two. 

Fourth, the inability to execute sinners and 
apostates themselves produced a change in attitude 
towards nonconforming members of their own 
community. Persuasion replaced the threat of force 
lest sinaers be tempted to convert. The nobility of 
the virtuous poor, whose good works cannot be 
stolen and who will be rewarded in heaven instead 
of on earth, appears as a theme in andarz literature. 
This was probably the result of the growing im¬ 
poverishment of the priests and dihkdns as well 
as an attempt to keep the loyalty of still poorer 
members of the community, and it reflects a degree 
of social levelling among Madjus after the Muslim 
conquest, although the sincerity of the sentiment 
was questioned in the apocalyptic Djdmdsp-ndma. 

Fifth, unavoidable contact with unbelievers and 
the loss of texts led to changes in cult and custom. 
The more elaborate aspects of ritual purity went 
unobserved Madjus were allowed to sell animals 
to non-Zoroastrians when survival depended on it, 
and they began to expose their dead inside an enclo¬ 
sure [dahjima) out of the sight of unbelievers. They 
did not consider it a sm to steal property from non- 
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Zoroastxlans that had been stolen from them. 
Although they learned to be content with compro¬ 
mises that could not be avoided, they aiso exerted 
themselves to maintain their rituals whenever they 
could. 

In spite of their decline in status and in numbers, 
the ydfgth and early 4th/ioth centuries appear 
to have been a time of relative recovery, stability 
and consolidation for the MadjOs. Part of the fire 
at KSriySn had been taken to FasA for safe keeping 
during the Muslim conquest, and from it the fire 
temple at Kariyan, destroyed in the xst/ 7 th century, 
was restored. Fixe was exported from KAriyln and 
Shlz to new temples and al-Mu c ta$im (*18-27/833-42) 
permitted the restoration of fire temples at l^akhr 
and in Fargbina. What remained of the old religious 
literature was collected and preserved by Aturfarn- 
bag-i FarruldjzSt.'in, mbbad of Fdrs iu the reign of 
al-Ma’mOn (198-218/8x3-33). A new didactic, apolo¬ 
getic and polemic literature was produced by MAnuah- 
dihr, the leading mi bad oi Fars and KirmAn in the 
second half of the ydfoth century, by his brother 
Zatspram, the mCbad of SirkSn, by Manushiihr’s 
nephew, F.met-i Asljavihisli’.Sn, tndbad over much 
of southern Iran in the first half of the 4th/roth 
century and by his successor, Aturpat-i Emetan 
about the middle of the 4tl>/iovh century. The main 
PabJavi texts which were produced in this period 
sought to forestall conversion through intellectual 
arguments against monotheism and gnosticism, 
and through using that part of the legal tradition 
that concerned social behaviour and personal status 
in order to preserve their distinction Irom unbelievers 
and to draw social boundaries more closely around 
themselves. But authority and solidarity within the 
community, which depended on the priest's appoint¬ 
ment of the heads of households responsible for 
carrying out family law, was undermined by the 
facts that the priests themselves were too few and 
poorly trained, had taken up crafts in order to sur¬ 
vive, and had been replaced by those less qualified. 
In these circumstances, educated laymen were 
allowed to substitute (or them when necessary. 

Despite these problems, the testimony of Muslim 
geographers indicates that MadjOs were still wide¬ 
spread and fairly numerous in Iran and the east as 
late as the athjxoth century. There were many 
villages of MadjOs on the Aras River in Adharbaydjan 
and the fixe temple at §|jU survived as late as 
333 / 943 - Madjus were numerous iu al-'IrAk and bad 
a large fire temple on the west bank of the Tigris 
opposite al-Mada’in. There were still a few Madjus 
in Khuzistin. with several fire temples at the sacred 
village of Hudidj&n. They were numerous in at-Djibal, 
where they could be found at Rayy and In villages 
near Rumm, while there were still fire temples near 
I$fahftn. Madjus were mere numerous in Firs than 
anywhere else, with fire temples in nearly every 
village, town, and district, and they were employed 
as local governors there by the Buyids. However, 
pressures for conversion, such as the activities of 
Skayhh Abfl I$hAI#: al-KAzariml (d. 426/1034) and 
his followers, led to conflict and the outbreak of a 
Muslim-Madjus riot at Sfolraz m 369/979. Madjus 
could be found in ROhistAn, and remained numerous 
and influential at Kirman until the late yd/gih 
century. There were MadjOs in the Caspian provinces 
as late as the 5th/: ith century, although in the 
late 3rd/9th-:oth century most of those in Day lam 
had been converted by Zaydl -Shl*k and those in Gilan 
were converted by Hanballs. Madjus still lived in the 
city of Zarang in Sidjistan in the early 4th/ioth cen¬ 


tury, while the fire temple at KarkOya survived as 
late as the jth/uth century. There were several sects 
of MadjOs in Kharasan, where there were fire temples 
nt NIshApur, Harit and near TOs. there was a village 
of Zoroastrian donkey-drivers near Marw, although 
the KarrAmiyya sect fa.c.] were converting Madjus 
to Islam at Nljhapur. To the east, there were fire 
temples at Balkh, Bukhara, and FargljAAa in the 
ydjgth century, and MadjOs in villages in Turkish 
territory and in China in the 4th/iotb century. There 
were also new groups of Madjus settled iu north¬ 
west India and along the west coast, mainly engaged 
in trade, from the and/8th century on. By the 
4th/xoth century there was a fire temple and Uakkma 
at Broach, while towards the end of the century 
Zoroastrian merchants at Cambay came into violent 
conflict with the Hindus and were driven out. 

Although outstanding public differences such as the 
exposure of the dead and the refusal to use heated 
baths remained between MadjOs and Muslims, a 
resonance developed between Islam and Zoroastria¬ 
nism in the form of common features shared by both 
traditions. In many cases it is impossible to prove 
that similarities were the result of the influence of 
one religion ou the other or, if so, which way the 
influence went. Such are the shared belief in creation, 
the torment of the grave, the weighing of deeds at 
the judgment of the soul, rewards and punishments 
in Heaven and Hell, angels and demons, the end of 
the world, the coming of a messianic hero and 
resurrection. Such also are the practice of five daily 
times of worship, the requirement of an intention 
to worship in order for it to be acceptable, the 
recitation of scripture for the dead and a common 
aversion to idolatry. In both traditions, authoritarian 
appeals to the interdependence of religion and state 
were challenged by the antinomian extremism of 
sectarian rebels. There was a shared philosophical 
vocabulary and use of rational arguments between 
the MadlOs and the Mu'tuila, who argued the same 
issues from opposite sides, the MadjOs insisting that 
if there is only one creator he must also be responsible 
for evil, and arguing for a dualist solution to preserve 
God’s goodness, mercy, and justice, along with 
human responsibility, at the expense of Gods 
omnipotence. There is also a similarity between 
the archetypal religious man (ZaratflilitrOTn) of the 
MadJOs and the Muslim concept of the fnsdn al- 
Kamil, while the belief of the MadjQs in the need to 
follow the religious example of a learned daslur 
who is the mediator for the age resembles the con¬ 
cept of the Irndm oi the age and the function of 
the mudilahii among Sht*Is. 

Other similarities are moie likely to be the result 
of Islamic influence. Zoroaster came to be described 
as a prophet whose revelation was the Dlnkarl and 
whose miracle was the A vesta. Sometime after the 
5th/iith century, A&vtfddds became marriage between 
maternal or paternal first cousins. Dowry was approx¬ 
imated to Muslim mahr. MadjOs began to establish 
u>akfs, but in ways similar to the old endowments 
for fire-temples. By the 6th/i2th century they had 
adopted the custom of beginning actions such as 
slaughtering an animal or writing with the phrase 
"in the name of God” [pa ndm 1 yatidn). Shrines 
to the yasalas were preserved and protected by 
rededicating them to daughters of Yazdadlird, 
who disappeared into the mountainside like Shi c i 
Irndm, as early as the 4th/ioth century at Rayy, 
or later by giving them Muslim form as ShPI irndm- 
zdda s, making pilgrimage to them and slaughtering 
animals there. Madjus also began to visit Muslim 
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shrines on the pretext that they had replaced former 
fire temples. 

Customs of Zoroastrian origin can also be found 
among Muslims, sometimes in secularised form such 
as the franian solar calendar, the celebration of 
the festivals Nawrflz and Mihratfjan, or astrology. 
The fires lit at I$fih&n about 313/935 to celebrate 
Muhammad's birthday seem to have been inspired by 
Zoroastrian winter fire festivals. Symbols associated 
with Zoroastrians such as the cup of Diamshld, wine, 
the tavern, the old mCbad, and the youth came to 
represent those things forbidden by Islam in Persian 
poetry with maldtnali $uff connotations. It is some¬ 
times suggested that so many similarities as these 
may have made conversion from Zoroastrianism 
to Islam easier, although it might also be suggested 
that many common features were the result of 
conversion. 

The history of the Madjus in Iran after the 4th/ 
10th century is little-known. They arc presumed to 
have survived as local minorities suffering general 
disasters with the rest of the population, while their 
traditions were preserved in priestly and learned lay 
families. In particular, they preserved and trans¬ 
mitted their religious texts which have survived in 
India, and manuscript colophons indicate the pres¬ 
ence of hirbads at NT^apOr and in SicJiistOn in the 
7!h/r3th century. A copy of the Vidivddd made in 
Sidiist&n in 601-2/1205 was taken back to Lidia by a 
Zoroastrian named MShvar from Uch in the Pandjab 
who was instructed in the religion by the hirbads of 
Sidjisthn for six years. The copy of this text made at 
Cambay in 723/1323 is the source of the oldest 
known manuscript of this work. We are also told 
that In the early 8tfa/r4th century the t wras ceremony 
for making the mouth-masks worn by priests attend¬ 
ing the fire was abandoned at Yazd because there 
was no one left who knew the ritual. 

At the same time, Zoroastrians were spreading in 
Gudiar&t and the Panr|jab, beginning in the 6 th/izth 
century as farmers, weavers, artisans, toddy dealers, 
and merchants in the coastral trade. By then they had 
returned to Cambay, and by 337/1142 there were 
Madias at Navsari, at Anklesvar by 666-7/1238, and 
at Thana about 720^1320. By the 8th/i4th century, 
Gudjarat was divided into five religious districts 
{par,thate). The sole first-rank fire, the Ata$h Bahrain 
at Santfjan. was an object of pilgrimage, while daily 
rituals were carried out at hearth fires in homes. The 
oldest secondary type of fire temple or Ddr-i Mihr 
was at Navsari from about 536-7/1142 onwards, 
but did not have a permanent fire: the priest attend¬ 
ing it brought embers from his own hearth fire 
every day. There was another Ddt- 1 Mikr at Broach 
in the late 6th/tath century. By the 7th/i3th century, 
vernacular GudjaritI versions of Avestan and Middle 
Persian texts began to be made. 

Important changes in the Indian community be¬ 
gan with new pressures from Muslims and the Portu¬ 
guese towards the end of the qth/isth century. The 
Zoroastrians who joined the Hindus in the unsuccess¬ 
ful defence of Sandjan against Muslim attack iu about 
893/1490 left, taking the Atd& liahram with them 
in a metal vessel, and eventually settled at Navsari 
in 922/1316, where a layman (bchdin) called Canga 
§hih, who was the local tax fanner ( desai ), persuaded 
the Muslim ruler to exempt local bthdlns from the 
Hizya. The ioth/i6th century saw the rise of the 
Bhagaria priesthood at Navsari, based on fees for 
performing rituals, gifts of endowed property and 
Mughal patronage. In order to control income from 
fees, in 987/1579 the chief priest at Navsari, Dastur 


Mehrgji R 3 nS. required his personal permission 
for other priests to perform rituals. The priests 
from Sandjan were only allowed to attend the 
Alds£ Bahrain, and became increasingly impoverished 
as their numbers grew. The dcssi-gir of Navsari 
remained in the family of Canga Sfcah until 1003-4/ 
* 595 . when Kaykobfid the son of Mehrgjl R.tn.i 
combined it with the priesthood. This concentration 
of priestly authority and control, as well as a greater 
degree of organisation, signals the formation of 
the Parsi community. To give it a backbone of 
uniform and authoritative content, from the time 
of Canga S]j 5 h onwards questions on doctrine and 
ritual were sent to the priests at Yaxd and Kirmin. 
Their answers survive in the form of letters 
yafe), the earliest in 883/1478 and the latest in 1x87/ 
* 773 . which provide precious evidence for the 
circumstances of Zoroastrians in Safawid Iran. 

By the cad of the 9th/i5th century, Yazd and 
Kirman had become the spiritual if not numerical 
centres of Iranian Zoroastrianism. The Rivayals 
reveal the presence in 916/1310 of 500 bchdin s as 
Yazd, with 400 more in the villages of Turkab&d 
and Sharilabad, 700 at Kirm&n, 2,700 in SidjbUn 
and 1,700 in Khurasan. These figures must represent 
the minimum adult male population, for we also 
hear of a group of 3.000 bchiins at one place in 
Khurasan. while 21 behiins from Khurasan had thoir 
own congregation at Kirman in 966/1559. There 
was also a Gusljnasp Fire at Kirman, and Zoro¬ 
astrians could still be found in Fare. Local communi¬ 
ties appear to have been under the joint leadership 
of dast&Ts and behdins. In the late 9th/i5th century 
there were only four or five hirbads well-versed in 
Pahlavi at Yazd, who performed all the rituals. The 
priests complained of being unable to get behdlm to 
give them the tithe of their income, although the 
meal offerings at Dar-i Mihr 9 were shored by thoir 
owners and the dostur recognised by the offerer. Re¬ 
lations with non-Zoroastrians were rather ambivalent. 
Bchdin s were urged to keep their promises and to pay 
their debts to non-Zoroastrians, and the testimony 
of a non-Zoioastrian was accepted in a case between 
two Zoroastrians before a Zoroastrian judge. How¬ 
ever, the robbery and murder of unfriendly non- 
Zoroastrians were condoned and there are references 
to forced conversions to Islam both in Iran and in 
India. There was a reliance on the apotropaic 
function of rituals performed to repel powerful 
enemies, the tyranny of rulers, the loss of property, 
conversion and disease, as well as to gain worldly 
advantages such as wealth, happy marriages or 
royal favour. Anxious brhdin s were exhorted to 
exert themselves and to hope for the best. Although 
the pear 1000 in the era of Yazda^jird fell in 1040/ 
163:, expectations of the arrival of the millenium 
and of the saviour BahrSm Vardjivand or of Osh 
edar were expressed throughout the period, in¬ 
cluding in 883/1478, 939 * 4 °/* 53 . 3 . 957 /* 55 <>, 982/* 574 - 
5, 1036/1627, 1051/1641-2 and 1083/1672. 

In the xxth/t7th century, the Zoroastrians of Iran 
are described as fanners, labourers, fullers, manu¬ 
facturers of carpets and, especially at Kirni&n, of 
woollen doth, and they used their own dialect of 
Persian called Dari among themselves. Men wore 
undyed garments and women wore red and green 
clothing. In ca. 1017/1608, Shah 'Abbas 1 (995-1038/ 
1588-1629), who is remembered as a just king, 
brought 1,500 peasant families from Kirman to 
Isfahan as labour and settled them across the Zanda 
Rud near Djulfa at Gabrabad. In 1027/1618 their 
district consisted of about 3,000 plain, single-storied 
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houses along several long, wide, straight, tree-shaded 
streets, and the people worked as labourers and 
craftsmen in Isfahan and the countryside nearby. 
There was a dakhm « outside their settlement where 
they placed their dead fully clothed. Most of them 
returned to Kirman when ‘Abbas I died, and 'Abbas 
II (1052-77/1642-66) turned the district into a 
suburban resort with palaces, mosques, markets, 
and baths and moved the remaining Zoroastrians 
to the other side of Djulfa. Tavernier estimated 
the Zoroastrian population of KirmSn at over 10,000 
in 1064/1654, many of whom were involved in the 
wool industry. In 1054/1644 a new fi&dna-yi mihr 
was built at Kirman by a bthdln, and there are 
references to pilgrimage to the shrines of Khitfln 
Baiiu in Fflrs in 1036/1623 and to the shrine of Plr-i 
Sabs north-west of Yasd at mid-century. Con¬ 
ditions appear to have worsened towards the end of 
the $afawid period, when their fire temple at I?fahfln 
was destroyed and many of them were killed there. 
Zoroastrians migrated to India to escape persecution 
and forced conversion. 

The attraction of India as well as the possibilities 
for the religious integration of Zoroastrians had 
already been demonstrated by the syncretistic 
mystical movement of Azar Kay wan (939-40 to 
1027/1 533 * 1618) and his followers in Patna, Lahore 
and Kashmir in the first half of the nth/17th century. 
Their allegorical interpretation of Zoroastrianism 
allowed them to combine it with Hindu asceticism 
and $Qf! Neo-Platonism. Half of the group were 
Zoroastrians, including several mfibads and a dihkdn. 
Their nucleus came from Firs and had been formed 
in £hlrix, where other Zoroastrians from Harit 
and Isfahan had joined them before they went to 
India; there they attracted a pair of Zoroastrian 
merchants in northern India and one from Surat. 
Some of the Persian Muslims who joined the group 
may have been recent converts from Zoroastrianism. 

Meanwhile, increasing numbers of the largely rural 
ParsIcommunity in nth/i7th ceutury Guijjarat were 
being drawn to Surat and Bombay, by new oppor¬ 
tunities in commerce as artisans, merchants and as 
brokers for the Portuguese. French. Dutch and 
English. One of the most important representatives 
of this new commercial class at Surat was Rustom 
Vfanak (1044-5 to 1131/1635-1719), broker for the 
Portuguese and Dutch, who was instrumental 
in securing a grant of land from Awrangzlb (1067- 
1x19/1657-1707) for the English factory at Surat 
in 1070/1660, achieved the abolition of the diixyti 
at Surat in 1083/1673 and served as main broker for 
the East India Company at Surat from im-12/1700 
until 1128/1716. The rise of wealthy and influential 
ParsI merchants, whose reputation for honesty 
generated credit, encouraged the revival and applica¬ 
tion of the traditional Zoroastrian work ethic that 
gave religious significance to worldly success. 
They also allowed the conversion of household 
slaves to Zoroastrianism in order to be able to cat 
what they served. The growth of the urban, commer¬ 
cially-oriented part of the community changed its 
internal power structure. Beginning in the late 
1 rth/r7th century, the authority and control of 
the Bhagaria priests and dtsais resting on Mughal 
patronage was challenged by the behdins, with their 
connection with European interests, in a series of 
religious disputes. In 1084/1673, in order to break 
the monopoly of the Bhagaria priests on endowments 
and on the fees foi performing rituals, the behdtns 1 
of Navsari asserted the right to have family rituals 
performed by priests of their own choice. This 


issue led to violence in 1097/1686. but the behdins 
successfully boycotted the Bhagaria priests by estab¬ 
lishing secondary fire temples < Ddr-i AfiArs, Agidrts) 
accessible to laymen for the second-rank fire (At&& 
Adardn) encouraged in the Riitiyats where they had 
their rituals performed. In 1102/1691 the SanjJjana 
priests joined the bekdins, and Ddr-t Mihrs spread in 
the port cities of Surat, Balsar, and Bombay. By the 
I2th/i8th century, Dar-i Mihrz were founded in the 
settlements of Pars! merchants outside Bombay. This 
quarrel finally ended when the Atdsh Bahram was 
removed from Navsari and permanently established 
at Udvada in 1155/1742. 

The internal conflict, however, was continued 
in the I2th/i8th century in a controversy over the 
ritual calendar at Surat, which was in economic de¬ 
cline in the 1140S/1730S with trade shifting to Bom¬ 
bay, while Marafhi control of rural areas deprived 
the traditional 6lite of its former sources of income. 
In 1149/1736 an Iranian bchdin encouraged the lay¬ 
men of Surat to adopt the old-style Kadimi calendar 
used by Zoroastrians in Iran instead of the ParsI 
calendar which had fallen one month behind it. 
This issue tended to pit artisans led by merchant 
brokers for the French and English against the 
older merchant oligarchy with its ties to the Dutch, 
and is an early example of the use of religious reform 
as a way to attack more conservative authority. 
In the same year that the calendar dispute broke 
out, the priests of Surat refused henceforth to marry 
their daughters to laymen in order to avoid losing 
their wealth through dowries and inheritance. The 
ParsI community split permantly into two sects- a 
SliShSnshahl majority and a Kadimi minority, with 
separate fire temples and no intermarriage. The 
process of separation was marked by outbreaks 
of violence between them in 1158/1745, 1x96-7/ 
1782-3, 1824 and 1840. In a related issue, the agita¬ 
tion started in 1191/1777 when laymen in Bombay 
refused to marry their daughters to priests only 
subsided after 1823. 

In the course of the i2th/x8th century, the rising 
ParsI merchant class reduced the grip of the former 
61ite of priests, tUsai s. and iidgirddn formed in 
the early Mughal period, secured the right to choose 
any priest they wished to perform rituals, acquired 
a share in communal leadership through a series of 
sporadic, short-lived panfayats that held the power 
of excommunication, and began to establish secular 
ties of dependence by redistributing their wealth 
through charities, private endowments, and by build¬ 
ing dakhntas and rest-houses. At the same time, Parsis 
became increasingly involved with the British as 
other Europeans were forced out by them. By the 
middle of the X2th/i8th century, ParsI merchants 
supplied British garrisons and field armies. By the 
early 19th century, Bombay had replaced Surat as 
the main Parsi centre and the number of Parsis 
at Bombay increased from 3,000 in 1194/1780 to 
50,000 by 1864. From the late I2th/i8th century 
onwards, Parsi shipping expanded outside India 
to Burma, Indonesia. China, South Arabia and East 
Africa. Parsi merchants who made fortunes in the 
China trade from 1810 to 1842 began to reinvest them 
in industries such as ship-building and railroads. 

The emergence of secular leadership in the Parsi 
community is reflected in the composition of the pan - 
layat appointed at the request of the British by the 
Parsi Andjoman in 2201/1787 which contained six 
bthdins and six priests, both Kadimi and Sjjihin- 
shahl, while the pantayat of 1818-36 had twelve 
bthdins and six priests. In addition to controlling 
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community chanties, the latter panfayal issued 
behavioural codes aimed at increasing conformity 
and eliminating popular syncretism and participation 
in non-Zoroastrian customs. The code of 1819 for¬ 
bade ParsI women to attend Hindu or Muslim places 
of worship, to wear their charms or to perform their ( 
rituals. The code of 1823 forbade child marriage 
and costly rituals at weddings and funerals, while 
the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act of 1865 ended 
polygamy. 

In the 19th century, religious reform was an im¬ 
portant means by which the new 6Iitc of urbanised, 
educated, westernising laymen, prominent in British 
and native administration, business and the pro¬ 
fessions, aimed to control the rest of the community, 
although they had growing cultural differences with 
the poor, rural, conservative majority of Parsls. 
Reform was also a reaction to the threat of conversion 
by Christian missionaries, which provided the imme¬ 
diate impulse for the foundation of the Rahnumai 
Mazdaysnan Sabha by a group of young, wealthy, 
educated laymen in 1851 for the purpose of encour¬ 
aging a return to the original ideals of Zoroastrianism. 
The same interests led to the foundation of a school 
in Bombay in order to train the sons of priests 
for the priesthood in 1854. Modernist reformers 
and apologists were attracted to the theories of 
Martin Haug, that the original monotheistic religion 
of Zoroaster had been corrupted afterwards into 
ritualistic dualism by the priests. Maug’s theories 
were used to counter Christian criticism by in¬ 
tellectuals who were also attracted to the Thcosophi- 
cal Society. Reformers who favoured rational 
explanations for the cult objected to the use of 
texts that no one understood in rituals, while con¬ 
servative priests insisted on the effectiveness of 
ritual liturgies and on the importance of purification 
from pollution, preserving a way of life increasingly 
limited to themselves and ignored by laymen These 
issues became involved in the collision between re¬ 
formers and conservatives over the role and income I 
of priests called the JravasMi controversy, which main¬ 
ly involved opposition to expensive, repeated cere¬ 
monies for the dead and which is still current and 
unresolved. 

Nevertheless, the Pars! community multiplied in 

the 19th century. By r88x they numbered 85,000 in 
India with 3,000 more abroad, about 10-15,000 of 
whom were Kadlmh. Although intermarriage 
between the sects was allowed by the 19th century, 
objections to accepting non-Zoroastrians into the 
community as converts increased because of fears 
that lower caste Hindus would be attracted by Pars! 
charities. Parsls also emerged as the leaders of the 
world's Zoroastrians as the result of changes in 
both India and Iran. 

Although estimates of the Zoroastrian population 
of Iran in the early iathfi8th century that range from 
loo.ooo to one million seem exaggerated, there can be 
no doubt that their numbers declined disastrously 
due to the combined effects of massacre, forced con¬ 
version and emigration in that century. Having 
suffered massacre and forced conversion at the hands 
of the §afawl army that repelled the first Afghan in¬ 
vasion in 1133/1720, the Zoroastrians of KirmAn and 
Yazd joined MahmOd's Afghan army during the 
second invasion in 1135/1722 and also served as 
officers in the army of Nadir Shah (1149-60/1736-47). 
The sack of KirmAn by the Afghans after the death 
of Nfldir §hAh, one repeated by the Kadjars in 1209/ 
* 794 , left the Zoroastrian district in ruins. By the 
end of the century*, almost none of the 12,000 Zoro¬ 


astrians at Kirm&u survived, and the Zoroastrian 
population of Iran is estimated to have fallen to 
about 50,000 and then to about 30,000 in the reign 
of Muhammad ShAh (1834-48); of these, some 8,000 
were at Yard. 

The late I2th/t8th and early 19th centuries seem 
to have been a time of unprecedented insecurity, 
poverty, and discrimination for the Zoroastrians of 
Iran. The intensity of the oppression they suffered 
then appears to have been more a reflection of con¬ 
temporary social problems in Iran, where they served 
as scapegoats lor the frustrations of their Muslim 
neighbours, than to have been characteristic of cen- 
turics-long conditions. However, Zoroastrians were 
vulnerable to robbery and kidnapping while their 
murder went unpunished. Although they were 
required to wear honey-coloured clothing and 
were officially forbidden to build new or to 
repair old houses, to wear new clothing, to ride 
horses, to travel outside of Iran or to engage in 
skilled crafts or professions that might bring them 
into contact with Muslims, sumptuary rules were 
enforced in the usual selective way and exceptions 
can be found to many of them. Forms of economic 
discrimination that prevented them from accu¬ 
mulating wealth were probably more effective than 
social pressures. Zoroastrian merchants were subject 
to extra taxes, newly-acquired property was taxed 
up to one-fiith of Its value and houses were liable 
to be looted. The actual total iii*ya on the commu¬ 
nity usually amounted to about z,000 idmaus, which 
by mid-century was paid by 1.000 adult males, 
for whom the individual tax of two liman* amounted 
to ten day’s wages for a labourer. The ShlT legal 
provision that favours a Zoroastrian convert to 
Islam over other Zoroastrian heirs encouraged 
conversion and resulted in the loss of property. 
During the 19th century, forced conversions created 
a population of half-Zoroastrian, half-Muslim (Undid 
al-IsJam at Yazd with distinctive clothing and a 
separate cemetery. 

For self-preservation, the Zoroastrian community 
turned inwards. The style of fire temples and homes 
provided a maximum of protection and concealment 
from unfriendly intruders. The exterior of fire tem¬ 
ples resembled private houses, while inside was a 
confusing maze of rooms, passages, and low doors with 
the fire chamber behind a blank wall and inacces¬ 
sible even to behdins. A succession of defensible 
doorways guarded the entrance to homes, while 
access over the rooftop* was restricted by covering 
the courtyards to protect the women, children, 
and valuables. Only property endowed as wakf for 
the benefit of the benefactor's soul was respected 
by Muslims. In spite of general illiteracy, religious 
learning was preserved among priestly families that 
provided local readership, especially in the villages. 
From the late I2tb/i8th century onwards, refugees 
who escaped to India became objects of Pars! aid 
and concern and helped to develop trade connections 
between Yazd and Bombay. 

In 1854 the Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration 
Society in Bombay sent Manakdjl Limdjl Hataria 
(1813-90) to Iran, where he found the Zoroastrian 
community had shrunk to 7 , 7*5 people. Yazd was 
the main surviving centre, with 6,658 Zoroastrians 
in the city and 24 surrounding villages. Most of 
them were farmers, but there were also about one 
dozen merchants at Yazd, while the poorest were 
artisans, weavers, bricklayers and carpenters. Each 
spring a group of several hundred Yazdls went to 
Tehran to work as gardeners, even in the royal 
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palace, and returned in the fall, travelling together 
for protection. In addition to these seasonal workers 
there were about 50 Zoroastrian merchants in 
Tehran in 1854. The community at Kirm&n amounted 
to 932 people, while a few Zoroastrians could be 
found at Bushlr, Shir* 2 and KA«fcAn. With Parsl aid, 
fire temples and dakhmas were built or restored and 
traditional councils of elders were transformed into 
elected andiumans of bthdtns at Kirman, Yazd and 
their villages, whilst rest houses were built at shrines 
and in Tehran. Schools providing a secular education 
were started by ManakgjT at Yazd and Kirm 3 n in 
1837, and some students were sent to Bombay. In 
:88a joint Parsl and British pressures finally secured 
the abolition of the d^ixya. Parsl efforts improved 
security, freedom of worship, respect and oppor¬ 
tunities for the Zoroastrians of Iran, although they 
were still subject to random violence. Parsl aid also 
introduced modernising social and religious reforms 
from Bombay. ManakdjT revived abandoned rituals, 
forbade animal sacrifice, the eating of beef and camel 
meat, and he discouraged polygamy, the use of 
cosmetics and Muslim clothing styles as loo immoral. 
The sons of priestly families took advantage of 
the opportunity fora secular education in the village 
schools and left for the cities in order to become 
physicians, teachers, engineers, bankers and mer¬ 
chants. 

While villagers at Yazd remained engaged in the 
transport of goods from the Gulf across central Iran 
as camel-drivers and owners until the early 20th cen¬ 
tury, by the end of the 19th century many Yazd Is 
were going to work in Bombay and the women they 
left behind often put themselves under Muslim law 
to claim a share of their inheritance. Zoroastrians 
from the provinces were also employed by the Indo- 
European Telegraph and by Tehran banks in the 
last two decades of the 19th century. Yazdl merchants 
grew wealthy through their contacts with India 
by the end of the century, while their children 
invested in land and the import-export trade, re¬ 
investing their profits later in industry. Their 
numbers rose again to about 8,500 In 1879. over 
9.000 in 1892 and about 11,000 in 1902, with the 
largely rural majority still at Yazd and KirmAu. 
However, modernising changes, new opportunities 
and wealth had begun to transform the Zoroastrian 
community by the late 19th century, breaking 
down village and communal ties and undermining 
the position of the priests, whose authority began to 
be challenged by the creation of a new secularly- 
educated <Uite of laymen. 

The position and even existence of the village- 
based priesthood has been drastically affected by 
the increasing urbanisation of Zoroastrians in the 
20th century. As a falling water tabic, rural impover¬ 
ishment and the lure of employment in cities drew 
Zoroastrian peasants from the villages south of 
Kirman early in this century, Muslims began to 
move into them. In these newly-mixed villages the 
remaining Zoroastrians were at a disadvantage in 
conflicts over water, and moved to KirmAn to escape 
increasing oppression. By 1962 Zoroastrians had 
entirely deserted the villages south of KirmSn and 
lived entirely inside the city, where they numbered 
2,385 in 1963 in spite of emigration to Tehran. 
The villages around Yazd have also become in¬ 
creasingly Muslim as the result of immigration 
end conversion. The urbanisation of Zoroastrians 
is still transitional, with the labour force living 
and working, often seasonally, outside the villages 
in cities and provincial towns but keeping up some 


joint family ties and sending part of their income 
back to support the women, children and old people 
who remain behind to manage the land. People who 
have moved to Tehran still keep their houses in 
Yazd and return for the annual ceremonies for the 
dead. 

Religious usages have been affected by strong 
Parsl influences, modernisation and changes in social 
context. Although a bull was sacrificed annually at 
Yazd until the late 19th century and sheep fat was 
offered to the fire until the early 20th century, most 
Zoroastrians in Iran have abandoned animal sacrifices 
since 1900 and object to calling those animals slaugh¬ 
tered and eaten at seasonal festivals sacrifices. 
Nor has gtnuz been used since the middle of the 19th 
century, although offerings to water are still made. 
New Indian-stylc lire temples open to laymen were 
built in Tehran in 1908, in Kirman in 1923 and in 
Yazd, and the fire now burns in silver vessels, 
ladian-fashion, instead of on stone altars. Old 
festivals such as Sada, too days before Nawruz, 
have been revived and new ones such as the birth¬ 
day anti death of Zoroaster on 6 Farvardin and 5 Dcy 
respectively have been created. While rituals that 
survive have their meaning subject to reinterpreta¬ 
tion, the elaborate details of purification have been 
observed only by priests since the early 20th century. 
Unable to live on the fees for rituals, the priesthood 
has declined in number. There are now only t5 
Iranian priests left, all of whom are middle aged or 
older and no young Iranian priests are being trained. 
Since they are too few to serve all the fire temples, 
these are now sometimes kept up by laymen, and 
since the 1940s communal leadership has developed 
on the and^utnan in Tehran. 

Several issues currently divide younger, educated, 
modernised Zoroastrians from the older, more con¬ 
servative generation. The younger generation ob¬ 
jects to inbreeding through marriage between 
cousins, because of the high incidence of hereditary 
diseases within the community and favours inter¬ 
marriage with non-Zoroastrians, the acceptance 
of converts, and the re-admission of recent converts 
to Islam and the BahAT Faith. Their opponents 
wish to preserve racial purity, and fear that to en¬ 
courage apostasy from Islam would provoke Muslim 
violence against them. Although the influence of the 
Bahi'ls is credited with improving their own security, 
most Zoroastrian families have lost members as 
converts to the Bahu J I Faith because of its appeal 
to young people impatient with priestly authority. 
The practise of interring the dead on a metal stretcher 
in a grave with cement walls and cover, instead of 
exposure in a dak^tna was started at Tehran and 
Kinn&n in the 1930s and was begun at Yazd in 
1965. By 1975 a dakhma was used only at the village 
of SjiarlfAbAd. The sects formed during the calendar 
dispute still exist. Iranian Zoroastrians adopted, in 
1939, a seasonal calendar beginning at the vernal 
equinox, which is close to the Iranian secular calen¬ 
dar, although the community at Yazd reverted to 
the Kadlml calendar in 1940. 

After receding slightly to about 10,000 in the 
1920s, the Zoroastrian population of Iran rose to 
16,800 by 1938 and by the 1970s to between 20,000 
and 25,000, with 19,000 in Tehran and other cities. 
The younger generation has taken advantage of the 
opportunities in management and in the professions 
provided by the economic growth in Iran ia recent 
decades. In the 1960s and 1970s the five major 
Zoroastrian firms in Iran were all leaders in their 
fields and Iranian Zoroastrians were encouraged to 
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return from India. However, the Iranian revolution 
of 1979 has created anxiety iu the Zoroastrian 
community and uncertainty about the future. 

The relative circumstances of the two communi¬ 
ties have been reversed in the 20th century, which 
has been a period of retrenchement for the Parsls. 
The Ilm-i khsh nQm movement began at Surat in 
1902 as a combination of Theosophical ideas with 
ritual purity which was justified as being the esoteric 
meaning of the A vesta. In a victory for the conser¬ 
vatives, membership was restricted to descent 
from Farsi families in 1909. the only exception 
being the child of a Zoroastrian man by a non- 
Zoroastrian woman. The communal welfare system, 
supported by the benevolence of the members of 
the few very wealthy families, leaders in Indian com¬ 
merce and industry, and providing schools, hospitals, 
and the cost of marriages and funerals, as well as 
fire temples and dahhtnas, became increasingly in¬ 
adequate to care for the growing numbers of the poor 
created by rural flight to Bombay. Social and econo¬ 
mic changes since independence have eroded the 
economic base of the community still further. In¬ 
creasing industrialisation has brought more manage¬ 
ment opportunities for other Indians than for Parsis: 
support for communal charities has been reduced by 
taxation to pay for the state's socialist and welfare 
programs; and Parsls have been hurt by the effect 
of prohibition on the toddy industry, which began 
in Gu&arat in 1937, and of land tenure acts on Parsi 
landlords with Dobra labour. The Pars! population 
has fallen from its peak of nearly 115,000 in 1941 to 
approximately 87,500 in India, Pakistan, and Sri 
Lanka by 1976 because of the combined effects 
of emigration, a rising marriage age and declining 
birth rate. The community was shocked to discover 
in 1967, that 40% of its members were impoverished 
and that 2,000 Parsls in rural Gudjarat were on 
the point of starvation. Zoroastrian rituals are still 
observed in India, although the number of priests 
in Bombay was declining by the late 1970s. fn 
addition, the quality of priests has been questioned 
because appointments to fire temples have been 
controlled by the patronage of the businessmen who 
endowed them. To deal with this problem, a pro¬ 
gramme has been started to train priests at the 
Caroa Acthornana school in Bombay, to pay them 
salaries and to appoint them on merit. 

Bibliography : A complete listing of all the 
literature on Zoroastrianism is impossible because 
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nel Medioevo, Rome 1971, 377-88. 
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67. 122-4. 129-31. 134. 189-90, 206-7; Ibn Sa'd, 
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see fijflfciz. Hayawdn. iv, 479-81; BalAdhuri, 
Ansab al-ashrdf, i, Cairo 1959, 494 ; Ibn al-Fafclh, 
Muklpafiir Kitdb al-bulddn, 256-7; and anon., 
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early conversions to Islam, see AbQ YGsul, 131-2; 
BalAdhuri. Futuk, 69; Tabari, ii, 1462; Nar&akl, 
Ta’rikh Bukhdrd, tr. Frye, Cambridge, Mass. 1954). 
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Wilhelm Eilers, Wiesbaden 1967, 220-30. The most 
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fied in dc Mcnasce’s ch. Zoroastrian Literature 
after the Muslim conquest, in Cambridge History 
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Farh baytt al-firak, cd. Kawtharl, 117, 153, 171-2, 
tr. Walker, 115-6, 131, 183; Murta«Ja b. al-DaH 
al-Rari, Tabfirai al-'awdmm, cd. Tehran 9-14; and 
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Tirmidhi, Zoroastrians and their fire temples in Iran 
and adjoining countries from the 9th to the 14th 
centuries, in IC, xxiv (1950), 271-84. 

Comparisons between Islam and Zoroastrianism 
go back to I. Goldziher, Islamismt et Parsisnu, in 
Revue de Thistoire des religions, xliii (1901), 
1-29, and idem, The influence of Parsism on Is¬ 
lam, in The religion of the Iranian people, ed. 
C. P. Tiele, tr. G. K. Nariman, Bombay 1912, 163* 
86, followed by S. P. Osztern, Zutn Problem Islam 
und Parsismus, in ArO, vi (1934), 150-60, 342-52. 
The most extreme case has been made by H. Cor¬ 
bin, Les motifs toroastriens dans la philosophic 
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ie Sokrawardi, Tehran 1946, and idem, Spiritual 
body and celestial earth. From Maxitan Iran to 
ShPite Iran, ti. N. Pearson, Princeton 1977. 

The most important sources for the Safawid 
period are the Rivdyats edited by M. R. L'nvala, 
Ddrdb Hormatydr 's Rivdyats, Bombay 1922, and tr. 
B. N. Dhabbar, The Persian Rivayats of Hormaxydr 
Ftatnarx, Bombay *932. See also J. J. Modi, A Par - 
see High Priest (Dastur Axar Kaiican, 1529-1624 
A.D.) with his Zoroastrian disciples in Patna, 
in the i6tk and ijth C.A.C., in Journal of the 
A*. R. Cama Oriental Institute, xx (1932), 1-85. 
D. Menant. art. Gabars, in ERE, vi, 147*56 iden¬ 
tifies references by European travellers. 

The earliest standard treatment of the Par- 
sis is D. F. Karaka, History of the Par sis, London 
1884. Among the more useful subsequent treat¬ 
ments are D. Menant, Les Parsis, Paris 1908; S. H. 
Hodivala, Studies in Parsi history, Bombay 1920; 
and J. J. Mcdi, The religious ceremonies and customs 
of the Parsers, Bombay 1937. P. Balsara, High¬ 
lights of Parsi history, Bombay 1963 is a useful 
summary of the traditional type. Among the more 
useful monographs arc J. J. Modi, The Parsers at 
the court of Aftbar and Dastur Meherjee Rand, Bom¬ 
bay 1903; J- F. Bulsaro, Parsi charity, relief and 
communal amelioration, Bombay 1933 ;S. P. Pavar, 
The history of the Parsi Punchuyat oj Bombay, 
Bombay 1 949 i and F. M. Kotwal, Some Observa¬ 
tions on the history of the Parsi Dar-i Mihrs, in 
BSOAS, xxxvii (1974), 664 * 9 - For 20th century 
problems, see S. F. Desai, Parsis and eugenics, 
Bombay 1940; idem, A community at the cross-road, 
Bombay 1948; and M. P. Mistry, Report of the 
survey oj Gujurat Parsis (rural), Bombay 1967. 

In spite of her tendency to minimise pre¬ 
modem change, the most important work on 
modern Iranian Zoroastrians and the history of the 
Zoroastrian cult is that of M. Boyce, The fire 
temples oj Kerman, in AO, xxx (1966), 51-72; 
eadem, Bibi Shahbanu and the lady of Pars, in 
BSOAS, xxx (1967), 30-44; eadem, The Zoroastrian 
villages of the Jupar Range, in Festschrift fur 
Wilhelm Eilers, 148-36; eadem. On the sacred 
fires of the Zoroastrians, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 
52-68; eadem, The pious foundations of the Zoro¬ 
astrians, in BSOAS, xxxi 11968), 271-89; eadem, 
Mancchji Limji Hataria in Iran, in K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute Golden Jubilee Volume, Bombay 
1969, 19*31; eadem, Rapilhunn, NO Ruz , and the 
Feast of Sade, in Praliddnam. Indian, Iranian 
and Indo-European studies presented to F. B . J. 
Kuiper, The Hague-Paris 1968, 201-15; eadem, 
Some aspects of local farming in a Zoroastrian 
village of Yazd, in Persica, iv (1969), 121-40; 
eadem. On the Calendar of Zoroastrian Feasts, in 
BSOAS, xxxiii (1970), 513-39; eadem, The Zero- 
astrian houses of Yaxd, in Iran and Islam, Studies in 
memory of V. Minor sky, Edinburgh 1970; and 
eadem, ZoroastrianBdj and Drbn, in BSOAS, xxxiv 
(1971), 56-73, 298-313. The most original and inno¬ 
vative recent treatment of contemporary Zoro¬ 
astrians from the viewpoint of social anthropology 
is by M. Fisher, Zoroastrian Iran between myth 
and praxis, Ph.D. diss., Univ. of Chicago 1973, 
unpublished. (M. Morosy) 

al-MADJCS. the term used by Arabic historians 
and geographers writing about the Maghrib and Mus¬ 
lim Spain with the sense of Northmen, Vikings, 
denoting the participants in the great Viking raids 
on Spain. These raids were manned from Scandinavia, 
sc. from Norway, Denmark and to a certain extent 


also from Sweden, the raiders leaving Denmark, 
Norway and Ireland, where Norwegian Vikings 
from the end of the 830s had gained a firm footing 
and had founded some minor tributary states to¬ 
wards the beginning of the second millennium A.D. 
In western Latin and Spanish sources they are called, 
inter alia, Normanni, Sortmanni, Lordomani, Lot- 
manes, Almajuzes , Alrnoxudes and Almonides. 

1. The first attack by the Vikings on Muslim Spain 
took place in 230/844. As early as 1 Dhu ’l-tfi£idia 
229/20 August 844, 54 Viking long ships (the Norwe¬ 
gian Gokstad ship from the latter half of the 9th 
century, the biggest ever found, was 23.8 m. long, 
5.1 in. broad amidships, had 16 oars and 32 shields on 
each side, and could take 70 men. The Viking, London 
[1966], 254) appeared, and the same number of smaller 
ships, In the estuary of the Tagus, anchored there 
and fought three fierce battles against the defenders. 
After thirteen days they re-embarked and sailed south¬ 
wards. The governor Wahb Allah b. Hazin had in¬ 
formed the amir c Abd al-Rabmin II, who advised 
his commanders to be on their guard. Part of the 
crew disembarked on the coast of the province 
of Shadhuna (Sidona) and occupied the harbour 
of Cadiz, but the main part of the fleet sailed up 
the Guadalquivir and encamped on a large island 
in the river about 20 km. south of Seville. A few 
days later, on 1 October 844, the inhabitants of 
the city caught sight of the fleet with their brown 
sails oa the river. They tried to organise resistance, 
but as the city had no defences, could do nothing. 
The few ships they sent against al-MadiOs were 
attacked with showers of arrows and were set 
on lire. The pirates went ashore in the city, where 
the main part of the citizens had fled precipitately. 
Those left behind were killed, even old and disabled 
people; women and children were taken prisoner; and 
they tried to set the mosque on fire, without success. 
The sack continued for seven days. 4 Abd al-Rafrm&n 
sent troops against the invaders, inflicting on them 
heavy casualties. In the decisive battle to the south 
of the city on 11 November 844, more than a thousand 
of the pirates were killed and four hundred others 
were taken prisoner; these were killed before the 
eyes of the others, who in great haste fled to the 
ships and set sail southward. Thirty abandoned 
Viking ships were set on fire. The defeat of al-Madjus 
was proclaimed all over the country, and ‘Abd al- 
Rabmin even informed the Berber amir s m Morocco 
and the Kharidjl imdtn in Tahait. The Viking fleet 
steered north towards Aquitania after some attempts 
at landing at Niebla, on the coast of Algarve and in 
Lisbon; in the meantime, a few Scandinavian ships 
had made a brief landing on the coast of A$IIi 
(Arcila [see a$Ila]) in northwestern Morocco, about 
50 km. below Tangier. On the dating of the descent 
on A$!la and the foundation of the town, see A. Mel- 
vinger, Les premieres incursions des Vikings en 
Occident d’apris Us sources erabes, Uppsala 1955, 
5 ** 5 - 

*Abd al-Rabnian II ordered defences and an 
arsenal to be built in Seville, watch-posts to be set 
up along the Atlantic coast, and warships to be 
built in greater numbers, according to lbn al- Kupyya. 
Hence when in 244/858 another Viking offensive, 
comprising 62 ships, was launched, the Muslim squa¬ 
drons patrolled along the west coast of the peninsula 
up to the French coast. Two of the Viking ships sail¬ 
ing in advance were captured off the coast of Algarve, 
with their cargoes of silver and gold, prisoners and 
supplies. The rest of the ships sailed on towards the 
Guadalquivir estuary, but on discovering that a Mus* 
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lim army was advancing along the river valley, they 
sailed on to Algeciras (al-EiazIra al-khadra* fo.vj), 
where they disembarked, took the town and burnt 
down the great mosque. They were soon driven away, 
but advanced along the coast of Tudmir (near 
Murcia) and pushed forward up to the fortress of 
Uriyflla (Orihuela, 23 km. north-east of Murcia). 
From Algetiras, some of the ships sailed to the 
northeni coast of Morocco, where they took the town 
of Nakflr, some 20 km. south of Alhucemas Bay. for 
eight days sacking and taking prisoners all those 
who did not llee, among those some members of 
the princely house, later ransomed by the ruler 
in Cordova. As to the timing of the attack on Nakflr, 
there is varying information among the .Arab authors, 
mentioning the occurrence (see the long discussion 
in Melvinger, op. cit., 151-77), but the exact date 
cannot be established, since it has not been possible 
to investigate what Ibn al-Khatlb in his still-un¬ 
published part of A < mdl al-aHdm relates about 
Nakflr. After the attack on Uriyflla, the Viking 
fleet sailed towards the French frontier, invaded 
the country, took rich spoils and numerous captives 
and passed the winter in fhe Camargue. Then they 
returned to the Spanish coast, but were met and 
attacked by Muhammad I'a ships, which set fire 
to two of the unbelievers' ships and took two more 
as spoils, More than 40 of their ships had now been 
lost. The rest joined another Viking fleet which 
had harried the Balearic Islands, and a few smaller 
ships found their way up the Ebro valley or via the 
River Bidassoa and its valley from Irun on the Bay 
of Biscay, so that a contingent arrived at BanbalQna 
(Pampeluna) [see banbalCna) and in 245/859 cap¬ 
tured the amir of the Basques, Gharsiyya b. Wannajco 
(Garcia Iniguez), who had to ransom himself for 
70,000 gold coins (E. Garcia G6mez-E. Ldvi-Proven¬ 
cal, Texios xniditos dtl *M Ju^tabis” it Ibn tfayydn 
sobrt los origtnts dtl reino it Pamplona, in Al And., 
xix [1954], 309). After this Viking raid, which pro¬ 
bably lasted till 247/861, it was more than a century 
before Muslim annals tell us about further attacks 
from al-Madjus. 

On 1 Radjab 353/23 June 966, the caliph al- 
Hakam II received from l£a$r Ab! Dials (Alcacer do 
Sal, 94 km. south of Lisbon) a message that a Viking 
fleet of 28 ships had been seen in the neighbourhood. 
The Muslims marched on them when, after ravaging 
the coast, they reached the plain round Lisbon; many 
were killed in the battle on both sides. The Seville 
fleet left and found the enemy ships in the mouth of 
the River Silves, put several of them out of action, 
rescued the captured Muslims, whom they found on 
board, killed a great number of the unbelievers and 
put the rest to flight. News continued to reach Cor¬ 
dova from the west coast about the movements of al- 
MadjOs, until they disappeared. During the same year, 
aJ-Hakam II ordered Ibn Futays to keep the fleet 
ready in the Cordova River (sc. the Guadalquivir) and 
to build ships of the same type as those of the Vi¬ 
kings, in the hope that they would come near the 
ships. 

z. At the beginning of Ramadan 360/end of June 
1)71, alarming rumours spread abroad about move¬ 
ments at sea by al-Madjus al-Urdumaniyyun (on this 
term, see below). Al-Hakam II immediately sent 
the admiral of the fleet to Almeria to make it ready 
to leave for Seville and to sail with all the naval forces 
to the western coastal district, but we hear nothing 
this time about any landing operation. Ibn Hayyan 
mentions (in A.A. el-Hajji, Andalusian diplomatic 
relations untk western Europe during the Umayyad 


period {A. H . ij8j66 /A.D. 755 - 97 $). Beirut 1970, 
163, also in Hcsptris-Tamnda, viii [1967], 74 f.) 
that at the end of 360/971 the Vikings made an 
attack on the west coast but that the Muslim fleet 
was able to repel them. The last thing we hear in 
Arabic sources about Viking raids on Muslim terri¬ 
tory is a notice by Ibn Hiyyio (L6vi-Pro venial, 
Hist. F.sp. mus., ii, 171 n. 2) about a summer cam¬ 
paign by land to Algarve in Ramadiu 361/June 972; 
the Muslim army advanced up to the town of San- 
tartm to the north-east of Lisbou and returned to 
Cordova in the middle of September 972. 

In all the previous texts except one, the word 
al-M/tftjils is used about the Vikings, but in the text 
of 971 the phrasen/-Affl^2«s al-Urdutndniyyiin is used. 
The last two texts in Ibn Hayyan’s al-Mukl*tns have 
only been available lo the present writer in AtiaUs 
paintinos dtl califa dt Cdrdoba al-Hakam II, pot l Isii 
ibn Ahmad al-Rdsi ( 360-364 H. = 971-975 J.C ,). Trad, 
por E. Garcia G6mez, Madrid 1967, 76, 88, tox, 1x6-7. 
The translation has, on p. 76 los Mayus, on pp. 88 
and 101 los May us Normandos, and in the events of 
17 September 972 on pp. *16-17 first los Mayi*s Nor- 
mandos and then only los Normandos. So there is a 
certain doubtfulness here. It is no longer a question 
about al-Madjus in its earlier sense. This fits well in 
with the fact that, in this case, the attackers came 
from Normandy. The Vikings had, after the treaty ol 
St. Clair in 911, been given the territory in northern 
France which got its name Normandy from them, 
and had settled there. They no doubt soon accepted 
the Christian faith, at least officially, but they some¬ 
times received heathen reinforcements from their 
original fatherland. In the early 960s, one of these 
bands of reinforcements arrived from Denmark at 
the request of Duke Richard I of Normandy, who 
was in conflict with Count Thibaud de Chartres. 
When peace was made between them, the Vikings' 
presence was no longer desired in France. They 
gradually returned to the northern lands, but en¬ 
couraged by Duke Richard, they mode an expedition 
against Muslim Spain, in the course of which they 
also attacked Christian Galicia and in 970 occupied 
Santiago de Compostela, which they held for 
some time. It was these troops from Normandy, 
partly heathen and partly Christian, who are here 
quite logically described by the double name. 

3. Only the term aJ-Urddmdniyyiln (= Normans) 
is used by Ibn Mdharl in his account of the capture of 
the town of Barbastro [see barbashtl-ruJ in 456/1064, 
when the Inhabitants were treated in a very barba¬ 
rous way by the Christian army, in which Normans 
were included. The later geographer Ibn c Abd al- 
VTtin'iin al-Himyarl uses in a summary account 
of this same capture of Barbastro the word al- 
Rudhmdnun for "Normans" instead (Melvinger, 
op, cit., 68 f.). 

4. The Spanish-Arabian author Ibn Dibya (d. 632/ 
1»35) relates in his anthology eU-Mufrib min askfSr ahl 
al-Maghrib that c Abd al-Rafcman II (206-38/822-52), 
after the disembarkation of the Vikings in 844, was 
said to have had relations with them and sent an am¬ 
bassador to their country to come to an agreement 
with them. Ibn Dihya's report is founded on what this 
envoy told the vizier Tammam b. 'Alfcama (d. 283 J 
896) on his return twenty mouths later. The ambassa¬ 
dor Yabyfl b. Hakam al-Bakrl al-GhazAl (d. 250/864) 
[see AL-fjHAZkL], who had led a mission to Byzantium 
in 840, does not give us any details from his journey 
to the country of al-Madjus which confirm the authen¬ 
ticity of his report. But even if the journey never 
in reality took place, it is nevertheless probable 
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that we have here the contemporary Hispano-Arabic 
viow ol al-MajjQs. The Viking king's residence, 
it is related, was situated on a large island in the 
ocean. There are Ma^jus there in great numbers, 
and in the neighbourhood of this island there are 
many other islands, big and small, where all the 
inhabitants are MadjOs ... They used to be Ma&us, 
but now they profess Christianity, after having 
forsaken the worship of fire and the religion they 
had before and adopted Christianity, except the 
inhabitants of some isolated islands in the sea. 
These last have stuck to their old religion, with its 
worship of fire, and they continue to marry their 
mothers or sisters [a trait attributed likewise to the 
Persian Magians] and practise other infamous 
deeds. They fight them and make them slaves 
(Melvinger, op. cit., 58-61, with refs.; here it must 
be stressed that —pace p. 60 n. t., the information 
about marriage with a near relative seems suspicious, 
and must be due to a misunderstanding on the 
Arabic side). 

The reason why the Vikings and the peoples or 
groups of peoples living on the northern fringes 
of civilisation were described by the Arabs as Madjfls 
was evidently the fact, as appears from the account 
by Ibn Difcya, that their religion reminded the Arabs 
of that of the Persian Magians. According to Islamic 
sources, MasJjfls denotes "die Einwohncr dcs alten 
Persicns, vor allem in ihrer Eigenschait a Is Feuer- 
verehrer" (S. Wikandn, Feuerpnester in KUinasien 
und Iran, Lund I94 6 . »•» SkrifUr utg. av K. human, 
vet.-samj. i Lund, xl, 28). The religion of the Scandi¬ 
navians and other Germanic peoples was essentially 
the same. Al-Mas f udl mentions in his Murudj al- 
4 hahab, written between 944 and 947 (Melvinger, 
op. cit., 47 - 8 ) that in 33 °/ 94 W in Fusta* iu Egypt 
he bad come across a book written by Bishop Ghud- 
inSr (Godmar) of Gerona, dedicated to [Prince! al- 
Hakam (II, 350-66/961-76). He states "In that lxx>k 
it is said that the first king of the Franks Kuliidwlh 
(Chlodovcch) was first a MadjusI and that his con¬ 
sort GhurtUd (Chrodcchild) made him a Christian." 
According to western sources he was baptised in 496. 
It is not asserted in the text that he embraced the 
unspecified heathendom al-didhiliyya. The same 
author relates in another place (itnd., 49): “Before 
the year 300/912-3, ships with thousands of men 
arrived at al-Andalus and sacked its coasts, and 
the inhabitants there thought that it was a people 
of al-Madjus, appearing every two hundred years ... 
But I think ... that it was al*Rus [see rOs], whom 
we have dealt with before in this work." Ir his 
A\ al-Bulddn (written 276/889), 354, the historian 
and geographer al-Ya'kubl names those who iu 229/ 
843 invaded and sacked Seville as "al-Madifis who are 
called al-Rus" (al-MadjOs allddhlna yuk&lu lahttm al- 
Ri is). Thus even very early Arabic authors linked 
the Majljus with the Rus, and both the above- 
mentioned authors were widely-travelled and knew 
from personal experience the conditions not only in 
the Middle East but also the western parts of the 
Mediterranean countries (A. A. Vasiliev, The Russian 
attack on Constantinople in 860, in The Mediaeval 
Acad, of America, Pubis., xlvi, Cambridge, Mass., 
1946, 3-4 with refs.). The author al-Watwa| (d. 718/ 
13x8) assigns in his scientific and geographic en¬ 
cyclopaedia (Melvinger, op. cit., 63) "to YAfit’s 
(Japhet's) descendants, al-Rus .. . They believe 
in the Madjus religion and bum their dead in fire." 
The Persian Magians, on the other hand, did not 
bum their dead. The Spanish-Arabic historian and 
geographer Ibn Sa'Id al-Ma^jribl (d. 672/1274) 


writes iu Bast al-ard fi filiha wa 'l- c ard (Melvinger, 
op. cit., 62-3) about the great Satdab Island, "whose 
length is about 700 mi/s (one nil — 4000 dhird c ) 
and its extent across the middle about 330 mil s. 
There are mountains, rivers, towns, built-up areas 
and a numerous population. It is said that they still 
adhere to the MadiOs religion and worship fire, as 
they consider nothing more important than this 
(sc. fire), because the cold is so severe there." (As 
is well-known, the Muslims in Spain used the term 
al-$ak 31 *ba as a general word for slaves, procured 
to Spain from different parts of Europe; since many 
of them were of Germanic origin or from Sca n dinavia, 
in that way the Germauic tribes became known as 
a!-$akaliba; cf. A. A. EI-Hajji, op. cit., 20 7, n. z, 
with refs, and SakAlfba). The geographer al-ldrlsl 
(d. 361/1166) says in his Nuxhat al-mushtdk (Melvinger, 
op. <it., 57 ): “The fourth section of the seventh rone 
comprises the majority of the provinces in al- 
Rusiyya (Russia), the provinces in Finmark (Finn- 
markea or Finland), the country of Jabast (Tavast- 
land), the country of Astalanda (Estonia) and the 
country of al-Madjus.” R. Ekblom (Idrisi und die 
Ortsnamen der Ostsceldnder, in Katnn och bygd, xm 
[ 193 * 1 . 6 3 ‘ 6 ) writes: "A I aids ... ist in friihcrec 
arabischcn Quel lea die gewohnliche Bezeichnung der 
nordischcn Wikinger, die ... mit einetn gewissen 
Recbt als Feueranbeter bezeichrict werden konnten. 
Sie verchrten Thor, den Gott dcs Do oners, sic ver- 
brannten vieltach ihre Toten, und das Feuer spielte 
eine grosse Rolle bei ihnen ... Um die Mitte des 
12. Jahihunderts waren die Skandinavicr christiich 
. . . Das eiozige Gebiet in Europa, das zu dieser Zeit 
nicht unter nennenswerteu Eiufluss des Christen- 
tums gekornmen war, waren, wenn man vora innern 
Russland absieht, die Lender dstlich der Ostsee. 
Bei den bier wohnenden finnisefaen Volkern spielte 
jedoch das Feuer keine hervorragende Rolle im 
Kultus. Ganz anders verhielt es sich mit den baiti- 
schen Stanuncn. Bei diesen war das Feuer heilig, 
sie verehrten den Donnergott Perkunas, und Leichen- 
verbrenuung war bei ihuen noch im 12. Jahrhundert 
nicht ungewohnlich. Was ist natiirlicher, als dass 
(lie arabischen Geographeu die Bezeichnung Mafus 
auf sie ubectriigen. Das Land der A/uftfs ist bei Idrlsi 
meiner Ansicht nach das baltiscbc Gebiet, uugefahr 
das jetzige Lettland und Litauen ..." In al- 
Marwazl’s text it says (22, 1 . 15. tr. 35) concerning 
al-$ak*liba: "The Slavs ... burn their dead, for 
they worship Fire" (V. Minorsky, Sharaf al-Ztimdn 
Tahir Marvasi on China, the Turks and India, Arabic 
text (ca. A.D. 1120) with an English translation 
and commentary, Loudon 1942). In his commentary, 
Minorsky writes (116 f.); "... Eastern Slavs are 
usually confused with the Ris, I. Xh., 154 • - . The 
naive indication that the Slavs burn their dead 
'because they are fire-worshippers’ inay explain 
why the Arab historians call the Rds aTMadids. 
Ya c kQbT, Bulddn, 354, calls the raiders who plundered 
Seville in 229/843: al-Majds allddhlna ytujdlu lahxtm 
al-Rus. In a famous passage I. Fadl&n as an eye¬ 
witness describes the cremation of a Rds, and the 
argument may have been reversed: 'the RQs were 
fire-worshipping Magians, for they burnt their dead', 
cf. Minorsky, RQs, in E.I. ..." (cf. Melvinger, op. 
cit., 81-5 and Corr. to p. 81.) In a review of Dunlop’s 
History of the Jewith Khatars, in Oriens, xi (1958), 
136, Minorsky says: "P. 189 ... Nor can the term 
majQs applied to the Northmen of Spain refer to 
their‘Zoroastrianism’, but to the popular explanation 
of their custom of cremating their dead, see Minorsky, 
Rus in £./., TShi* Marvazi-" 
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5. R. Brunschvig put forward the hypothesis, 
that, as the law school of al-AwzA'f [q.v.) declared 
as Madjfis all heathen with whom they wanted 
to become to an agreement, this was the reason why 
the Vikings harrying In Spain have been called 
Madjas in Arabic; "dts letir premiere apparition 
sur les cotes d'Espagne en 844. il y a eu entre eux 
et I'dmir de Cordons des tractations de paix” [Ibn 
<A bdalkaftan et la conquite de I'Afriquc du A ord pat 
les Arabts. Elude critique, in AIEO Alger, vi [1942*7]. 
112; reprinted in Al-Andalus, xl [1975], f 33 f.). 
But this hypothesis is groundless. There is no certain 
proof of relations between the Vikings and the Muslim 
rulers, and in any case, al-AwdTs nuujhhab had been 
pressed back in Spain by that of M&Uk towards the 
end of the 2nd/8th century (Melvinger, op. cit ., 74 - 7 ). 

6. Ibn ^dhari relates {ibid., 116 f. with ref.) that 
the ruler Hisbam I in 177/793 sen* c Abd al-Malik b. 
*Abd al*Wahid b. Mughlth on a summer campaign 
to the Rum country. This expedition is famous m 
history and one of the most important. He came to 
Ifrandja (Geroua), besieged the town and made a 
breach in its walls by using catapults. And he got 
nearer to the land of al-Madjus, inarched through 
the enemy's land and stayed there several months, 
burning villages and destroying strongholds. He 
attacked the town of Arbfina (TCarbonne). It was a 
great victory, where the value ol one-fifth of the 
prisoners amounted to 45,000 in minted coins. In 
179/795 HishAm I b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, according 
to the same author {ibid., 14 f.) sent out a commander 
on a summer campaign against Galicia. The latter 
was informed that Idhfunsh (Alfonso II el Casto) 
had asked al-Bashkurxigh (the Basques) for help 
and the people in this neighbourhood, viz. al-Madjus 
and others. Ibn al-Athir {ibid., soil.) speaks about 
his neighbours the Basques and those of al-Madjus 
who lived near them and the people round there. 
In Ibn Hayjrln’s al-Muhfabis (Garcia-G6mez-Ltvi- 
Provcn^al, op. cii., 296 f.) it is related about a 
summer campaign in the year 200/816 against the 
Prince of Pampeluna that in a battle lasting thirteen 
days many were killed, among others Saltan, the 
<eader {el mejor caballero) of al-Madjus. ibn Hayyan 
(L 6 vi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. mm., i\ 204) is the only 
one to mention a campaign against Alava, command¬ 
ed by the fdjtib o/-$o«I*i/‘Ubayd Allah, who invaded 
the district In August 825/RabI* II 210, caused 
devastation and finally met with the Asturian 
forces. "Une violence bataille se deroula au pied 
d’une montagne que le chroniqueur appelle Djabal 
al-MadjOs, *la montagne des adorateurs du feu', 
ou peut-ttre *des Normands'. Elle se tormina par la 
d 4 faite des Chretiens, et Ton appela par la suite 
en Espagne musulmane cette campagne Texp6dition 
de la victoire' [gjyuvat al-fatb)." It is probably 
here a question of the same peoples who were men¬ 
tioned in 793, 795 and 816; the territories where they 
are said to have lived, are not too distant from each 
other. Of course there con never hove been genuine 
Zoroastrians in those regions, but at present we do 
not know anything about these so-called al-Madids 
in the neighbourhood of the Basques (d. Melvinger, 
op. cit., 116-28. 9*22, 86-115). L6v»-Provencal states 
{Du nouveau sur le royaunu de Pampclune au IX 9 
siicle, in Bulletin hispanique. Iv (1953). 8 ) that some 
of the Basques were evidently still pagan at the 
beginning of the 9th century, and Ci. Sinchez- 
Albomoz (Invasiones normandas a la Espaila cristiana 
durante el siglo IX, in Settimane di studio del centro 
italiano di studi suU'alio medievc. XVI. / Xormanni 
e la loro espans-.one in Europe nell'aito medioevo 18-24 
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aprile 1968, Spoleto 1969, 370) considers it certain 
that these al-Madius were Basque idolaters, main¬ 
taining that the name Zaldiin (thus correctly in¬ 
stead of §ait&n) is a purely Basque word. 

7. As we have seen, the term al-MadiOs was used 
for tribes living in the north, even when we know 
for certain that it does not apply to the Vikings (all 
the textual loci probantes are not recorded here). In 
such cases, the Arabic authors were thinking about 
the religion in which fire in some from played a 
prominent part. 

8. Al-Madjus was used in the West as a name for 
Vikings, evidently because they did not know of, 
nor did they use, the correct term al-Rus, which was 
used by the Arabic Persian authors. Besides, the 
latter knew the difference, as far as religion was 
concerned, between the Rus on one hand and on 
the other the Majijus (~ Zoroastrians), who never 
burnt their dead. The .Arabs in the West did not 
know the crucial difference between Vikings and 
Zoroastrians in the use of fire for funeral ceremonies, 
but mostly paid attention to the dominaut element 
of the fire itself. And sine® the Vikings were neither 
Christians not Jews, they were consequently 
assimilated to the Madjus because of the role of fire 
iu their religious culture. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned in the text: R. Dozy’s monograph 
lus nor mauds en Espagne, in his Richerches *, ii, 
250-371 and Appendix XXXIV, deals with the 
various attacks by the Mafljus in Spain. At the 
beginning of this survey, references are given 
to earlier literature by Werlauff, Mooyer, Kruse 
and Kunik. Dozy, Melvinger and El-Hajji have 
abundant references,Dozy and Melvinger also some 
Arabic texts; sec also A. K. Fabricms, La premiere 
invasion des Honnatuis dans VEspagne tnusulmone 
en 844, in Aetes du X 9 Congrcs international des 
Oricnlalistes, Lisbon 189:. A. Seippel has mentioned 
all the texts known to him, also dealing with other 
peoples than the Ma&Qs, in Rerum nortnannicarum 
/antes arabici. E libris quum lypis expressis turn 
manu script is coll, el ed., Oslo 1896-1928, Nor¬ 
wegian tr. in Del Xorske Videnskaps Akad. i 
Oslo . Skrijter. II. Hist.-Jilos. hi. 1954, no. 2 by 
H. Birkeland, Hardens historic 1 middelalderen 
etier arabxske kildcr. Overs, til norsk av de arabiske 
kilder med innledn., forfatterbiografier, biblio- 
grafi og merknader, Oslo [1955]; J. StefAnsson, 
The Vikings in Spain. From Arabic {Moorish) 
and Spanish sources, in Saga-Book of the Viking 
Club, vi (1909), 31-46; V. Lot, Les invasions 
barbares et le peupletnent de VEurope, i, Paris 1937, 
159-62; JJusayn Mu 5 nis (Monts), Contribution <* 
I'Uude des invasions des Xormands en Espagne 
musulmane entre 859 et 844 [sic] J.C., in Bull, 
de la Socittt royale d eludes historiques, Egypt*, ii 
(1950); D. M. Dunlop, The British Isles according 
to medieval Arabic authors, in IQ, iv (1957-8), 
11-28; VV. E. D. Allen, The poet and the spac-mifc. 
An attempt to reconstruct al-Ghasal's embassy to 
the Vikings, Dull in-London i960; H. Arbman, 
The Vikings, London 2961, 85-8. 

(A. Melvinger) 

At-MAJQJCSL [See *alI b. al-‘abbas al-maqjOsI.J 
MAPMCN (a.), passive participle of damina "to 
be liable”), a legal term meaning the thing for 
which one is liable or responsible. It occurs in the 
following connections: madmun bihi “thing pawned”; 
tnadmiin c a<ihu “debtor”; madmun lahu or *alayhi 
"creditor”. Liability {daman ($.r.]) plays an impor¬ 
tant role in the law of obligations; the rules which 
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are applied to the parties involved and to the legal 
institutions arc enumerated in the chapters on 
contracts. 

Liability and obligation to restore may arise 
from tbe non-performance of a contract, if the object 
has perished, or from ta'oddi "transgression" i.e. 
from illicit acts, when the object is lost or damaged 
by the unlawful act. The obligation to restore depends 
on the division of things (mdl), which are divided 
either into fungibles (tr.i{Wi) i.e. things that can 
be measured ( makil ) or weighed (mawzun) or counted 
[ma'dud], or secondly, are divided into things 
(muhawwarndt) with a special value (hima) and in¬ 
dividuality i.e. they are c ay» species. 

Bibliography : E. Fagnan, Additions aux 
dictionnaires arabrs, xor; E. Tyan, Le system* 
tU responsibility delicluell* en droit musulman, 
thesis, Lyons 1926, 149-261; O. Spies, Dte Lekre 
von der Haftun; fUr Gcjahr im islamiscken Recht, 
in Zeitschrift f. utrgl. Recktswisscnschaft , xlviii 
(* 953 ). 79 - 95 ; J* Schacht, An introduction to 
Islamic low, Oxford 1964, 147 f., 292; T. W. 
Juynboll, HandUiding*, 384; the chapters in 
the/tfcfr-bocks, and especially E. Sachau, M"hum¬ 
med. Recht, 383 ff.. Kbain. MuMjiasar, Italian 
tr. 0 . Santillana, ii, 249 ff-» French tr. G.-H. 
Bousquet, A brigt de la loi musulman* scion le rite 
de Vimam Mdlek, Algiers 1956-62; L. W. C. van 
deu Berg, Principes du droit Musulman scion les 
rites (PAbou Hanifak et de ChafiS, tr. France de 
Tersant, Algiers 1896, 101. (O. Spies) 

MADRAS, a major port and city on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast of southeastern peninsular India, in 
lat. x$V and 8 o°i 5 ' E., formerly a governorship 
of the presidency of the same name (the latter com¬ 
prising the eastern coast of India from Cape Comorin 
to Lake Chilka in present-day Orissa, as well as a 
large part of the interior of the Deccan, and the 
northern Malabar coast); since independence the 
capital of the Indian Union State of Tamil Nadu. 

r. Nomenclature. The origin of the name 
"Madras” has been much debated. Perhaps the two 
most plausible explanations are offered by Hobson 
Jobson and the Madras glossary. The former (532) 
points out that the "earliest maps" of the region 
show Madrasapatauam as a Muslim settlement, 
and "having got so far wc need not hesitate to identify 
it with Madrasa, a college .. . That there was such 
a Madrasa in existence is established by the quota¬ 
tion from Hamilton, who was there about the end 
of the 17th century. Fryer’s map (1698, but illustrat¬ 
ing 1672-73) represents the governor’s house as a 
building of Mahomedan architecture, with a dome. 
This may have been the Madrasa itself. Lockyer 
(1711) also speaks of a college of which the building 
was very ancient, formerly a hospital, and then 
used apparently as a residence for young writers”. 
The Manual of the administration of the Madras 
Presidency (ii, 91) dismisses this idea, however 
(" Madrissa, a Mahommedan school, has been 
suggested, which considering the date at which the 
name is first found seems fanciful"), and vol. iii 
of this work, the Madras glossary (144)1 offers the 
alternative explanation that "Madras", in Sanskrit 
Mandardjdpaftano. is derived from the Telugu 
Mandarddzu, the name of a local ruler. 

Until the early rith/r 7 th century Madras was a 
small fishing village. It is not mentioned by Ibn 
Batata, who landed in Ma'bar at the "large 
and fine city of Fattan” (thought to have been 
Kaveripattanam, Gibb, op. at. in Bibl., 263-4) in 
ea. 739/1338. Marco Polo, however, writes at some 


length of the sbrineof St. Thomas, built at MalaipOr. 
"the name of which is still applied to a suburb of 
Madras about 3 Vi miles south of Fort St. George” 
(Yule, The Booh of Ser Marco Polo, 11 , 354 - 9 ). 

2. History. In March, 1639, Francis Day of the 
East India Company "obtained a piece of ground five 
miles long, and one broad" (Manual of the administra¬ 
tion of the Madras Presidency, ii, 279) at the small 
village of Madras, on which to build a town and fort 
The land thus purchased, formerly a part of the 
waning Vijayanagar Kingdom, was to become the 
nucleus of the modern city of Madras. 

Called originally by its founders Fort St. George, 
Madras remained subordinate to the Chief of the 
Settlement of Bantam in Java until 1653, when it 
was raised to the rank of an independent presidency. 
In 1702 D&wOd £h 3 n, a goneral in the service of 
the Mughal Emperor Awrangzlb (9.1’.], blockaded 
the settlement for a few weeks, but without success. 
In 1741 the town was again attacked, this time by 
the Mar 4 (hfls [g.v,] a once again unsuccessfully. Fort 
St. George was expanded and strengthened in i 743 i 
but this failed to prevent Labourdonnais from 
bombarding and capturing it in 1746. The city, 
by this time the largest in southern India, was 
restored to the British in 1748 by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, although the Government of the 
Presidency did not return to Madras until 1752. 
The French made a second, unsuccessful attempt 
to take the Madras in r75*; the city was occupied, 
but the French, under Lally, failed to take Fort 
St. George. After two months the French were 
forced to withdraw by the arrival ol a British fleet 
in the Madras roads. From this time the city, although 
threatened in 1769 and again in 1788 by the approach 
of Haydar 1 A 1 I [9.V.] of Mysore's cavalry, was to 
remain in British hands until independence in 1947. 

At the time of the 1971 Census of India, Madras, 
the third most important port and fourth largest 
city of India, had a population of 2,469,449 (Census 
of India, scries 19, part X-B); of this number 2x0,083 
(comprising 116,444 males and 93,639 females) were 
Muslims [Census of India, series 19, part II-C-i). 
The Census of India figures are not divided to show 
sectarian affiliations, but the great majority of 
Madrasi Muslims are Tamil-speaking, either Rawther 
or Labbai Sunni Muslims of the tfanafl madhhab 
who do not claim Arab ancestry and who predominate 
in tbe interior of Tamil Nadu; or else Vlarakayar 
and Kayalar, Sunni Muslims of the Shafi'I madJihab 
who claim some Arab ancestry and who predominate 
along the Coromandel coast. 

Bibliography: J. T. Wheeler, Madras in the 
olden times, Madras 1861; Manual of .he administra¬ 
tion of the Madras Presidency, Madras 1885-1893, 
in 3 vote., of which iii is the Madras glossary ; Sir 
H. Yule, The Booh of Ser Marco Polo, London 1903; 
Sir H. Yule, and A. C. Burnell, Hobson-fob son: a 
glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and 
phrases, London 1903, repr. 1968 (the authorities 
cited in the extract from Hobson-Jobson quoted 
above are: John Fryer, A new account of East 
India and Persia, London 1698; Charles Lockyer, 
An account of the trade in Indus and Co., London 
1711; and A. Hamilton, A new account of the 
East Indies , Edinburgh 1727); W. W. Hunter, 
ed.. Imperial gazetteer of India*. Oxford 1908; 
Sir H. Yule, Cathay and the way thither, 4 vols., 
London 1915-16 (2nd, revised ed.); H. A. R. Gibb 
(tr.), Ibn Balldta: travels in Africa and Asia, 
London 1929; Census of India, 197 s, series 19, 
Tamil Sadu, part X-8, District Census Handbook, 
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Madras City; also Census of India. 1971. series 19, 

part II-C Social and Cultural Tables. 

(A. D. W. Forbes) 

MADRASA. in modem usage, the name oi an 
institution of learning where the Islamic 
sciences are taught, i.e. a college for higher studies, 
as opposed to an elementary school of traditional 
type ikuttdb ); in mediaeval usage, essentially a 
college of law in which the other Islamic sciences, 
including literary and philosophical ones, were an¬ 
cillary subjects only. 

1 . The institution in the Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish lands 
1. Children's schools. 

The subject of Islamic education in general is 
treated under tarbiva. Here it should merely be 
noted that the earliest, informal institutions of 
learning in the Islamic world were probably children's 
schools, such arrangements doubtless going back 
to the pre-lslamic period. In Medina, the teachers 
were often Jews (see al-Baiajhurl. 473 below; cf. 
the name rabbdni for the teacher: Kur*an, III, 79: 
V, 44. 63; Bu^hArl. ‘/In, bib 10; Ya l kubl, ii, 243); 
but ability to write was not so common here as in 
Mecca. After the battle of Badr. several captured 
Meccans were released to teach writing in Medina 
(al-Mubarrad, Kdmil, ed. Wright, 171). A contem¬ 
porary of ‘Umar's, Diubavr b. Hayya, who was 
later an official and governor, was a teacher (mu'allim 
iuttib) in a school in Tft’if (Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, Cairo 
1325 , i, 235) Mu‘ 4 wiya, who had acted as the 
Prophet's amanuensis, took a great interest in the 
education of the young. They learned reading, 
writing, counting, swimming and a little of the 
Kur'in and the necessary observances of religion. 
Famous men like al-Hadjdiadj and the poets al- 
Kumayt and al-Tirimm&b are said to have been 
schoolmasters. (Lammens, Mo c dtna, 329 ff., 360 ff.). 
The main subject taught was adab, so that the schools 
of the children were called madllis a!-adab (Aghani*, 
xviii, tot), and the teacher was called mu 3 addib, 
also mu**llim or tnukattib (al-Makki, Kut ai-kulub, 
i, 158, 1 . 81 , in modem times fikih (see Lane, Manners 
and customs, 6x). The teacher was as a rule held in 
little esteem, perhaps a relic of the times when he 
was a slave, but wc also find distinguished scholars 
teaching in schools; thus Dal?Iiak b. Muzafoim, the 
exegist, traditionist and grammarian, who died 
in 105/723 or 106/724 had a school in Kufa, said 
to have been attended by 3,000 children, where 
he used to ride up and down among his pupils on 
an ass (Yakut, Udaba 3 , iv, 272-3). As language 
was of the utmost importance, we find a Bedouin 
being appointed and paid as a teacher of the youth 
in Basra [ibid., ii, 239). School spread during the 
Uinavyad period, and instruction was also given 
at home in the houses (see Haneberg, Schul- und 
Lehrwesen, 4 f.). 

For the subsequent development of children's 
schools, see rut-tab. 

2. Islamic studies in the mosque: the early 
period. 

The madrasa is the product of three stages in 
the development of the college in Islam. The mosque 
or masgiid, particularly in its designation as the 
non-congregational mosque, was the first stage, and 
it functioned In this as an instructional centre. 
The second stage was the tncsd^id-khan complex, in 
which the k^an or hostelry served as a lodging tor 
out-of-town students. Tho third stage was the 


rnadrasa proper, in which the functions of both 
mas^iid and kh&n were combined in an institution 
based on a single wak / [g.r.] deed. 

The pui$ 4 iid tf.u.) appears early in Islam as a 
centre for instruction, above all tor the Inculcation 
of the sacred texts and scriptures. Within the 
masiiid, the focus of learning was the madjlis 
fan.). from iljaUsu "to sit up" in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the near-synonymous verb ka < ada , which 
means "to sit down". Learning took place in the 
masdjid, a place of worship, specifically a place of 
prostration (from sadjada, “to prostrate oneself") in 
prayer before God. From the prostrate position of 
the prayer, the teacher and his students would then 
“sit up", and the class, or madilis , would begin. 
(From the near-synonymous verb ka'ada, the ism 
makan, sc. niak'ad, is a bench, upon which one sits 
from a standing position). 

In the new studies associated with the mosque, 
the learning by heart and the understanding of the 
Kur^n formed the starting-point and next came the 
study of badith, by which the proper conduct for 
a Muslim had to be ascertained. The Prophet was 
often questioned on matters of belief and conduct, 
in or outside the mosque (al-Bukharl, Ml**, bdb 6, 52; 
23, 24, 26, 46). After the death of the Prophet, his 
Companions were consulted in the same way and 
scientific study began with the collection and arrange¬ 
ments of fradiMs. This process is reflected in the 
badiths themselves. According to them, even the 
Prophet in his lifetime was asked about hadiths 
[ibid., bdb 4, 14, 33, 50, 51, 53); the Prophet sits in a 
mosque surrounded by a halka and instructs this 
hearers; the latter repeat the hadiths thiee times 
until they have learned them (ibid., bdb 8, 30, 35, 
42). The Prophet sent teachers of the Kux’Sn to the 
tribes, and so did HJmar in the year 17 (ibid., bdb 
25). The necessity of c ilm is strongly emphasised. 
Jewish influence is perhaps to be recognised when 
learning is compared with the drinking of water 
(Bukh&ri, c Ilm, bdb 20; cf. Proverbs , xviii, 4; Pir^i 
Aboth, i, 4, ix) and the teachers are called rabbd- 
niyyin (al-Buknarl, t llm, bdb xo). A special class 
of students, ahl al- c ilm, was formed who spread 
the knowledge of traditions throughout Muslim lands 
[ibid., bdb 7, x2). They collected people around 
them to instruct them in the most necessary prin¬ 
ciples of the demands of Islam. In this simple form 
of instruction, which was indistinguishable from edi¬ 
fying admonitions, lay the germ of Islamic studies. 
The knowledge imparted was *ilm or tiikma {ibid., 
bdb 15). 

It was from the study of the Kur’Sn and of badith 
that a science of jurisprudence began to develop, 
since the principles which were to be followed 
by the faithful did not always come ready-made 
from the mere reading of scripture. Although the 
early religious scholars, the c ulamd 3 fa.v.) (sing. 
* dlim ), were usually the experts on the Kur’an 
and were called al-burrd 3 (sing, kart 3 ) [see $ur*An. 
3 and guRRA*], on the badlt/i fa.?.], and were called 
al-muJtaddithin (sing, muhaddith), and on Kur’&nic 
exegesis and were called al-mu/assiru* (sing, mu/as • 
sir) [sec tafsIr], yet the 1st century of Islam saw 
the development of the Jurisconsult-doctor of the 
law, the mujti-fabih. The turn of the century was 
later commemorated as "the Year of the Juris¬ 
consults”, sanat al-Jubahd 3 , because of a number, 
generally considered to be seven, who died in and 
around that time (J. Schacht, Origins, 243, and see 
al-pu*ahA* al-sad ( a in Suppl.). 

We hear of a mollis for studies in the Medina 
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mosque in the ist century A.H. ( Aghani , ». 48; iv, 
162-3). YazTd b. Abl Habib, sent by ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘AzIt as mufti to Egypt, is said to have been the 
first to teach in Egypt (Suyfyl, Zfusti al-muhajara, 
l, r3z); he is mentioned along with another as 
teacher of al-Layth (al-Kindi, Wu/dt, 89) and the 
latter, upon whose pronouncements fatirds were is¬ 
sued, had his in the mosque (tfus*. », 134). 

'Umar II had before this sent a!-N 5 fi‘, the natcla of 
Ibn ‘Umar, to Egypt to bring them the sunan ( ibid ., 
130). He also sent an able reciter of the Kur’an 
to the Maghrib « W* to teach the people bir&'a 
[ibid., x 3 x>. Education was arranged for by the gov¬ 
ernment by allowing suitable people to give in¬ 
struction in addition to their regular office. The 
first teachers in the mosques were the as 

a rule ftajis, whose discourses dealt with the inter¬ 
pretation of the Rur* 4 n and the proper conduct 
of divine service. Their mauftp1 was the direct con¬ 
tinuation of the moral instruction given by the old 
Companions (cl. al-Bukhari, < Ilm, bdb 12). The in¬ 
struction started in the mosque of ‘Amr was contin¬ 
ued for centuries. In the and/8th century, al-ShafW 
taught various subjects here every morning till his 
death (204/820) (al-Suyu^I, tfusn al-muhadara, i, 
* 34 i Yakut, Udab£\ vi, 383). It was after this time 
that the study of /ikk come markedly to the front 
and the great teachers used at the same time to 
give fatwds (cf. ffusn, i, 182-3). 

Arabic philological studies were ardently pros¬ 
ecuted in the mosques. The interest of the early 
Arabs in rhetoric survived under Islam; the Mift 
SaTd b. al-Musayyab (d. 95/713*4; cf. al’Tabari, 
ii, 1266) discussed Arabic poetry in his madflis in 
the mosque in Medina; but it was still thought re¬ 
markable that poems should be dealt with in a 
mosque (AgAanf, i, 48; iv, 162-j). In the year 256/ 
870, al-Jabarl by request dictated the poems of al- 
Tirimmab beside the Bayl al-Mal in the Mosque of 
‘Amr (Y&fcflt, Vdabd\ vi, 432). In the chief mosque 
of Ba$ra, the affidb al- l arabiyya sat together [ibid., 
iv, 235)- In Baghdad, al-KisS*! gave his lectures in 
the mosque which bears his name. At quite an early 
date wc read of special appartmeuts (which were cer¬ 
tainly also lecture-rooms) for authorities on the 
Kur’an, for, according to al-W&Vidt, *Abd Allah b. 
Umm Maktura lived in Medina in the dir al-kurrd 3 
(fftMTi ai-mufiudara, ii, 142). 

As is evident from the examples quoted, studies 
were not only prosecuted in the chief mosques but 
also in other mosques. In Egypt, not only the Mos¬ 
que of ‘Amr but also the chief mosques of later 
date were important centres of study. As soon as the 
Mosque of Ibn Tfll&n was founded, a pupil of al- 
began to lecture in it on (ffusn at- 

tnujtddaia, ii, 139). During the Fatimid period this 
was continued In the year 361/972, the Azhar fa.u] 
Mosque was finished. Soon afterwards, the new 

‘Aii b. al-Nu'm&n, lectured in it on fifth ac¬ 
cording to his school; in 378/988 al- c Az!z and his 
virier Ya‘kub b. Killis founded 35 lectureships, 
and in addition to their salaries the lecturers were 
given quarters in a large house built beside the 
mosque fal-Makrizl, iv, 49; Sulaym&n Ra$ad al- 
Hanafl, Kam al‘diawhar fi foViA/j al-Azhar, 32 ff.). 

Thus the masiiid continued to be used for the 
teaching of one or more of the Islamic scieuces. or 
their andllaries among the literary arts, well in¬ 
to the 3rd/9th century of Islam. The turning-point 
in its use came after the mibna fa.vj or Great In¬ 
quisition. Begun in the last year of al-Ma’mQn'fi 
caliphate, 218/833, the mtina extended across the 


caliphates of al Mu‘ta$im and al-WA^ to the 
second year of al Mutawakkil's caliphate, 234/848, a 
period of fifteen years. The upshot of the mifi’M 
was the political bankruptcy of its authors, the 
rationalist forces represented by the philosophical 
theologians, and the correlative triumph of the 
traditionalist forces, its victims, the doctors of 
the law, a triumph due in great measure to the heroic 
endurance of Abmad b. Haiibal (q.r.J. 

After the mikna, more and more masfUids came to 
be founded for legal studies, i.e. as colleges of law. 
Since the masdiid could not serve as a lodging 
place for teaching staff and students—the excep¬ 
tions being the wayfarer (i 5 w al-sabll) and ascetic, 
pious men who had given up all wordly goods [zukhtid, 
sing, zdktd)—khdns were founded next to the masdiute 
to serve as lodging for students from out-of-town. 
The outstanding example of this type of arrange¬ 
ment was the extensive network of masdiid-klyin 
complexes founded in the lands of the eastern cali¬ 
phate during the 4th/ioth century by Badr b. IJa&an- 
awayh (d. 405/1014), governor of several provinces 
under the Buwayhids (see ^asanwavh]. Such men of 
power and influence needed the good offices of the 
c ula>nd ? , their sole sure link with the masses of 
the faithful. To establish this connection, such men 
founded for the c uiamd 3 institutions wherein they 
could teach the Islamic sciences. Besides currying 
favour with the e ulatnd 3 , the powerful founders were 
performing highly meritorious acts of charity en¬ 
dearing them to the masses and the c ulamd y alike. 

The terminology for legal studies developed 
before the flourishing of the madrasa in the sth/uth 
century. It derived from the radicals d-r -s. The 
second form of the verb, darrasa, used without 
a complement, meant "to teach law”; tadri $, its 
verbal noun (ma?dar), meant "the teaching of law", 
the function as well as the post of professor of 
law; the plural, taddris, or "professorships of law", 
was of later development, when the holding of 
several professorships by one doctor of the law 
became a common practice. The term dars, meant "a 
lesson or lecture on law”; mudarris, the active parti¬ 
ciple, meant "the professor of law". It must be kept 
in mind that these terms had these significations in 
reference to law, especially when used in the ab¬ 
solute, without a complement. The verb /akbaha 
is of rare occurrence, and was not commonly used 
to designate the teaching of law. The term fahlk 
was used in the sense of “doctor of the law", or 
"student of law", particularly “a graduate student", 
in contradistinction to rnvlafakbih, used to designate 
"the undergraduate". The accomplished fa^ih 
was eligible to become a mudarris and a tnufli; 
for as a faklh who had successfully defended his 
theses in disputations [muwiara), he obtained his 
licence to teach and to issue legal opinions (idjaza 
fi 'l-tadris tea 'l-iftd*). 

The college of law therefore began as a masdiid 
and was soon joined by the £Aau or hostel for out- 
of-town students. The lodging place next to the 
tMsdjid was especially necessary for the student of 
law as distinguished, for instance, from the student 
of the b*dit±. Jurisprudence was by now a science 
whose rudiments had to be learned in a period of 
years, usually four, and these usually under the 
direction of one master. After this basic undergrad¬ 
uate training, if he was successful and chosen by 
his master as a sahib or fellow, he went on to graduate 
studies that lasted an indefinite period of time, 
some follows working as repetitors (ms c id) under 
their masters for as many as twenty years before 
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acquiring their own professorial chair. In contrast, 
the student of hadith travelled from one place to 
another, acquiring rare hadifhs, and collections of 
fmdiths, from masters who often were the 

last liuk in the chain of transmitters, holding alone 
the authorisation to pass on their collections author¬ 
itatively to others. The fuutith student travelled 
therefore from place to place and collected as many 
authorisations, idfdzas, as possible from as many 
masters as he could reach. The law student was 
interested in an authorisation covering a field of 
knowledge, that of law, in one iffi&xa', the licence 
to teach law and issue legal opinions, idjdzat al-tadris 
wa 'l-fatxvd, which he obtained from one mastcr- 
jurisconsult. The hbdn, founded near the masdiid, 
was therefore necessary as a lodging-place for law 
students away from home. 

3. The library as an adjunct to the mos¬ 
que and other institu tions of higher learning. 

In the descriptions of the larger mosques the 
libraries are often mentioned. These collections were 
gradually brought together from gifts and bequests, 
and it was a common thing for a scholar to give his 
books for the use of the muslimitn or ahl al-'ilm 
(e.g. al-Khatlb al-Bag^dadl: Yakut, Vdabd\ i, 252; 
cf. iv, 287). Many other libraries were semi-public. 
These often supplemented the libraries of the mos¬ 
ques, because they contained books in which the 
mosques were not much interested, notably on logic, 
falsafa, geometry, astronomy, music, medicine and 
alchemy; the latter were called al- c ulum al-kadima or 
’uldm al-awd'il (cf. Goldziher, in Abh. Pr. Ah. W. 
[1913], phil. hist. Kl. uo. 8, Berlin 1916). The acad¬ 
emy, bayt al'hikma [?.&.], founded by al-MahnOn 
(198-218/813-33) in Baghdad, deserves first mention. 
It recalls the older academy founded in Gundeshapur 
to which al-Mansur had invited Georgios b. Gabriel 
as head of the hospital; he also translated works 
from the Greek (Ibn Abl Usaybi^, i, 123-4)- In the 
new academy there was a large library, and it was 
extended by the translations which were made by 
men qualified in the above-mentioned fields; there 
was also an astronomical observatory attached 
to the institution, in which there were also apart¬ 
ments for the scholars attached to it {Fihrist, ed. 
FUigel, 243; cf. Ibn al-Kiftl, Ta’rikh al-IJukatnd 
98). When the caliph al-Mu'tadid (279-89/892-902) 
built himself a new palace, he had apartments and 
lecture-rooms in an adjoining building for men 
learned in every science, who received salaries to 
teach others (al-Makrfzi, iv, 192 ff; Husn al-mukd- 
dara, ii, 142). 

Private individuals of wealth continued bene¬ 
factions on these lines. C A 1 I b. Yahya, who died in 
275/888 and was known as al-Munadjdjim, had a 
palace with a library, which was visited by those in 
search of knowledge from all lands, they were able 
to study all branches of learning in this institution, 
called hhudtuU al-frikma, without fee; astronomy 
was especially cultivated (Yakut, Udabd 3 , v, 467). 
In Mawsil, Dja c far b. Mubammad af-Maw$ili (d. 
323 / 935 ) founded a ddr al-Hlm with a library in which 
students worked daily at all branches of knowledge 
and were even supplied with free paper. The founder 
lectured on poetry in it {ibid., ii, 420). In the 4th/ioth 
century, al-Mal<dis 1 visited in Shiraz a large library 
founded by c A(?ud al-Dawla (367-72/977-83) to which 
people of standing had access. The books were 
arranged in cases and listed in catalogues and the 
library [hhizdnat al-kutnb) was administered by a 
director [wcckil), an assistant ( kkazin ) and an inspector 


{mushrif (al-MukaddasI, 449). Similar institutions 
arc known in Basra, R 5 ra-Hurmuz, Rayy and 
Karkh {ibid., 413; YajcGt, TJdaba 3 , ii, 3-5; Ibn 
Taghrlbirdl, ed. Popper, ii, 51-2). 

In Cairo, they were well-known under the Fati- 
mids. In their palace, they had a library which was 
said to be the largest in Islam. It had about 40 
rooms full of books and all branches of knowledge 
were represented; they had for example 1,200 copies 
of al-Tabari's History and 18,000 books on the “old 
learning” (al-Makrlsi, ii, 253-5). The vizier Ya e kub 
b. Killis founded an academy with stipends for 
scholars and spent 1,000 dinars a month on it 
(Yabya b. SaTd, ed. Tallquist, fol. 108a; Ibn Khalli- 
kan, Wafaydt, Cairo 1310/1892-3, ii, 3341 cf. al- 
Makrlzl, iv, 192). It was overshadowed by the 
“House of Knowledge" {ddr al- e ilm or ddr at-fiikma) 
founded by al-Hflkim in 395/1005. It contained a 
library and reading-room as well as rooms for meet¬ 
ings and for classes. Librarians and assistants, with 
their servants, administered It, and scholars were 
given allowances to study there; all branches of 
learning were represented—astronomy, medicine, 
etc., in addition to the specifically Islamic subjects. 
Al-id 5 kim built similar institutions in al-Fus$St 
(al-MakrizI, ii, 334 ff.). The whole institution was 
closely associated with Shi c a propaganda, which 
is obvious from the fact that it was administered 
by the ddH 'l-duW, who held conferences with the 
learned men there every Monday and Thursday (al- 
MakrisI, iv, 226; al-Kalkashandt, £wiA al-a c skd 3 , 
iii, 487; sec also madjus. 2. In IsmaTli usage). A 
similar missionary institute {ddr al-dafwa) was built 
in Aleppo in 507/1 n 3'*4 by the amir Fakhr al-Mulk 
(Ibn TaghrlbirdI, ed. Popper, il, 360). We may 
assume that these buildings were also arranged for 
the performance of the $aUU. 

With the ddr al-bikma, Islam was undoubtedly 
continuing Hellenistic traditions. Al-MakrlzI men¬ 
tions a ddr al-ftikma of the pre-Islamic period, where 
the learned men of Egypt used to work (iv, 377); Ibn 
Abl U$aybi«a also mentions pre-Islamic seminaries 
in Egypt where Hellenistic learning was cultivated 
{ddr al-Hlnt, i, 104), and the similarity with the 
Alexandrine Museion, which was imitated in Perga- 
mon and Antioch, for example, is apparent (J. W. H. 
Walden, The universities of ancient Greece, New York 
1919, 48-50). Al-IJakim’s institution was finally 
closed with the end of the FStimid dynasty (567/ 
1x71). Solah al-DIn had all the treasures of the 
palace, including the books, sold over a period of 
ten years. Many were burned, thrown into the Nile, 
or thrown into a great heap, which was covered with 
sand so that a regular “hill of books" was formed. 
The number of books said to have disposed of varies 
from 120,000 to 2,000.000, but many were saved 
for new libraries (ai-MakrUI, ii, 253-5; Abu Shima, 
Kitdb al-Rawdatayn. Cairo X287/1870, i, 200, 268). 

Bibliography : A. Mez, Die Renaissance des 
Isldms, 1922; M. Meyerhof, in SB Pr. Ak. IT., 
phil.-hist. Kl., xxiii (1930). 388-429; idem, in 
BIE, xv (1933), 109-23; idem, in The legacy of 
Islam, Oxford 1931, 3x1-55; j. Schacht and N. 
Meyerhof, The medicophilosophical controversy 
between Ibn Butlan of Baghdad and Ibn Ridwan 
of Cairo, Cairo 1937; Olga Pinto, Le biblioteche 
degli Arabi nelV eta degl* Abbasidi, Florence 1928. 

4. The origin and spread of the madrasa 
proper. 

Although the tnadrasa proper now began to evolve, 
there was for a long time much overlapping between 
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the mosque and the madrasa, for even after the ap¬ 
pearance of madrasas, the regular mosques remained 
school as before. 

Ibn BattOfa, who travailed in the 8th/i4th century, 
in the period when madrasa s flourished most, 
attended lectures on fiadifji in the i^Simi 5 of Shlrit 
and in the J 3 j&mi c of & 1 -Man?vtr in Baghdad (ii, 83, 
no). In Damascus in 580/1x84, Ibn jDjubayr refers 
to rooms in the Umayyad Mosque, which were used 
for Shift 1 ! and MSlikl students, who received con¬ 
siderable stipends (igfiJ*, maUiim) (Rilila, 272, above). 
In Egypt in the time of al-MaHrW (qth/ijth century), 
there were 8 rooms for filth studies in tho Mosque of 
‘Arnr (al-MaferlzI, iv, 20, 21). In al-A&har in the 
7 th/i 4 th century, and later, after the earthquake of 
702, many lecture-rooms with paid teachers were 
built (ibid.. 52), likewise in the Mosque of al-ftftkim 
(ibid., 57). 

When a particular room was set apart for teaching 
purposes in a mosque, this was often called a madrasa ; 
for example six of the Damascus madrasa s were 
in the Umayyad Mosque [JA, ser. 9, iii, 410, 432, 
437; iv, 262, 270, 481; others: vii, 230). The madrasa s 
were often also built close beside the large mosques 
so that they practically belonged to them. This was 
the case in Mecca (Chron. Mekka , ii, 104 ff.; cf. Ibn 
Batata, i, 324). 

Though the madrasa was an independent institu¬ 
tion, the distinction between the madrasa and or¬ 
dinary mosque was very slight, all the less as sermons 
were also preached in the madrasa. In the Nif&ruiyya 
in NaysSbilr. services were held as soon as it was 
finished (by 'Abd al-Rahim: Wtistenfeld, Sch&fiH, 
iii, 285) and the Nijfimiyya in Baghdid had a rninbar 
(Ibn Eiubayi, 219). In Egypt from 569/1174 to 
665/1267 there was only one Friday hhutba, but after 
this time there was usually a minbar in the larger 
madrasas. 

If was only natural that the madrasas should 
also be called masdfid (cl. Ibn 2 iubayT, 48). Ibn 
al-Hfldjdj in the 8th/i4th century still wants to 
distinguish between masi^xd and madrasa and to give 
more importance to the former (Madkhal, ii, 3, 48). 
The distinction remained, however, quite an artificial 
one, and this U also true of the distinction between 
madrasa and mi 1 . The name madrasa was decided 
by the main object of the institution and the special 
style of the building. The name £i&mi c was only 
given if the Friday service was held in it. 

The connection between mausoleum and mos¬ 
que was also found with the madrasa. The tomb of 
the founder was placed in Nftr al-Din’s tnadrasa 
in Damascus (Ibn Eiubayr, 284-5), and during 
the Mam 16 k period it was the regular custom for 
the founders of a madrasa to be buried under a 
frubba ta.u.] in it. 

On education and the madrasa in general, cf. 
also F. WUstenfeid, Die Akademien der Araber und 
ihre Lehrer, Gftttingen 1837; von Kremer, Cultur - 
geschichte, Vienna 1877, ii, 479 ff.; Haneberg, Ab- 
handlung iiber das Schul- und Lehrwesen der Muham¬ 
madan# im Mxttdalter, 1850; van Berchem, Corpus 
inter. arab., i, 252-69; G. Gabrieli, Manuale di 
bibliogra/ia mnsulmana, i, 1916, 109 ff.; Jobs. 
Pedersen, in lC t iii (1929), 525-37; A. Talas, la 
Madrasa Niuuniyya el son hisloire, Paris 1939. 

While the institutions called the ddr al- e ilm de¬ 
veloped in FStimid countries into centres of §hl*l 
propaganda, the madrasa grew up in the east oat of 
similar Sunni institutions. It is interesting to note 
that in 395/1005 al-tfakim built a Sunni ddr-al-Hlm 
in Cairo (Ibn Taghrlbirdl. ed. Popper, ii, 64. 105, 


xo6). But after these years, this institution was 
abolished and its two learned teachers executed. 
With the growing strength of the Sunna, especially 
in the ShSfi*! and Uanafl forms, many educational 
institutions arose in the east which had a pronounced 
Sunni character (al-MukaddasI, 232, 365, 4x5). 
Many teachers built houses of their own, where 
tliey dictated Jtaftge and held lectures on fihh, e.g. 
a teacher who died in Marw in 420/1029 (Wiisten- 
feid, SchdfiH, 232). Abu H&(im al-Bustl, bom 
in 277/890, founded in his uative town a school with 
a library with apartments and allowances for the 
maintenance of foreign students (ibid., 163; cf. 
204. 245). 

In Maysibilr especially, where studies were 
vigorously prosecuted In the mosque (e.g. Wusten- 
feld, op. cit., 236), many such institutions arose. Thus 
a special school was built for the ;ihSfi < 5 /i£h-scholar 
al-§&*ig!l al-NaysabOrl (d. 349/960; ibid., 156; 
cf 160). Abo C A1I al-fclusaynl (d. 393/1003) himself 
founded a school in which to teach hadifh, and it 
was attended by 1,000 scholars (ibid., 203). Ibn 
Furak (d. 406/10x5-6; tbid., 2x6) did the same, like¬ 
wise Abu ' 1 -Kasim al-Kushayri in 437 /i<>45-6 (ibid., 
284); and for Rukn al-Dfn al-lsfaraftnl (d. 4x8/1027) 
a school was built which surpassed all others (ibid., 
229). As early as the 4th/ioth century, we find al- 
Mulcaddasl praising the very fine maddris oi Ir 5 n- 
shahr ( BCA , iii, 3x5). In the first half of the 5th/: xth 
century, there were four especially famous madrasas 
in Naysdbur: al-Madrasa al-BayhaViyya, founded 
by al-Bayhakl (d. 458/1066), when be became a 
teacher in Naysabur in 441/1049-50 (Wtistenfeld, 
op. at., iii. 270); al-Sa f Idiyya founded by the amir 
Na$r b. Sebaktigin (governor of Hays&bOr in 389/ 
999); ooe built by AbG Sa'd Isms'll al-AsUlftbfcfi; 
and another built for the teacher Abfi IshSfc al- 
Isfaia’int. A N'i?amiyya was also built here by 
Ni? 5 m al-Mulk for the ImSm al-Haramayn al-I^u- 
waynl (al-MafcrlzI, iv, 192; tfusn al-mufiddarn, ii, 
141-2). It was an event of great importance when 
Ni?6m al-Mulk (456-85/1064-92 vizier of the SaJdjufc 
sultans Alp Arslan and Malik £hah) founded the 
celebrated Madrasa A Ufdmiyya in Baghdad; the 
building was begun in 457/1065 and on 10 Dh u 
'l-Ka'da 459/22 September 1067 it was consecrated. 
It was founded for the Shaft*! teacher Abft Isb 5 ty 
al-ShlrSzl 

The Muslim historians are in some doubt about 
the history of the madrasa. Hi? 4 m al-Mulk is given 
the credit of having founded it, but al-Makrlz! and 
al-Suyutl point out that madrasas were already in 
existence before him and mention the four above- 
named ones; but, as we have seen, even they were 
not innovations. Al-Subkl thinks (says al-Suyut!) 
that the new feature was that Kirilin al-Mulk en¬ 
dowed scholarship for the students. This again, 
however, was nothing new. But the enthusiasm 
and energy of Ni?am al-Mulk marked the beginning 
of a new period of brilliance for the tnadrasa (cf. 
G. Makdisi, Muslim institutions of learning in eleventh 
century Baghdad, in BSOAS, xxiv [1961 j, x-56; 
A. L. Tibawi, Origin and character of al-Madrasah, 
in BSOAS, xxv[:962], 225-38; H. Halm, Die Anfdngt 
der Madrasa, in ZDMG, Suppl. Ill, 1, XIX, Deutsche 
Orientalistciuag (1977], 438-48). The sultan and men 
of high rank were now interested in it, and the type 
evolved by Ki? 3 m al-Mulk, a school in which the 
students were boarded, became the prevailing one 
after his time. We may presume that the older 
schools also had a place for prayer in them, i.e. 
they were a kind of mosques. The type of school 
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known to us is built as a complete mosque. Since 
even the older mosques contained living-rooms 
which were frequently used by students, there is 
no difference in principle between the school and 
the ordinary mosque; only the schools were especially 
arranged for study and the maintenance of students. 
This character is expressed by the name madra s a, 
plural middris; it is a genuine Arabic formation 
from the word darasa. "to read*', "to study", taken 
from Hebrew or Aramaic. 

In the time of Ntyam al-Mulk and immediately 
afterwards, the madrasa spread in *Ir 4 k, Khurasan, 
al-Djazlra, etc. He was not content with the two 
he founded in NaysibOr and Baghdad. There was 
also a Madrasa Nifdmiyya in Balkh (Wiistenfeld, 
Sck&fiH, 240) ; in Maw$il [ibid., 319); in Harat, to 
which al-gfr&gM (d. 485/1092) was called from Ghaana 
(ibid., 310); and in Marw (Yakut, iv, 509). The great 
vizier’s rival TfijJi ul-Mulk (d. 486/1093) founded a 
Madrasa Tafaiyya in Baghdad (ibid., 311}. In Naysa- 
bur, other madrasas were founded at the same time, 
for example one by al-Manl*! (d. 463/1070-1; ibid., 
277) and a Sfcatbiyya (ibid., 327). 

The prosperity of the madrasas stimulated by 
Ni* 4 m al-Mulk in the sth/iith century survived for a 
long time in the cast. In the 6th/x2th century Ibn 
Djubayr (580/1184) mentions some thirty madrasas in 
Baghdad, all in the eastern part of the town, the 
most notable being the NUftmiyya, renovated in 504/ 
rno-rr (Ri^la, 229). In 631/1234, the caliph a!- 
Mustan$ir founded the magnificent Mustan$iriyya as 
a school for the four rites, each with a teacher 
and seventy-five students and a teacher for Kur^n 
and one for hadith, as well as a physician. Attached 
to it were a library, baths, hospital and kitchens; 
there was a clock at the entrance; beside it was a 
garden where the caliph had a pavilion (manfara) 
from which he could survey the whole building (cf. 
Le Strange, Baghdad, 266-7; NVUstenfold, AkaJcmun 
der Araber, p. iv and 29). 

The NizSxniyya and the Mustan*iriyya survived 
the destruction of Baghdad by HOiagO; both are 
mentioned at the beginning of the 8 th/i 4 th century 
by Ibn BattQia (ii. 108-9). and the building of the 
latter still exists. Ten others are known of the 
8 th- 9 th/i 4 th-i 5 th century, all of which were founded 
for Sh&fi*^. Hanafls and for the study of ^ur’An and 
kaditji (L. Massignon, Us Medresehs <U Bagddd, in 
BIFA O, vii [1909], 77 * 86 ; the inscriptions, idem, 
in MIFAO, xxxi [1912]). Although the Tatars in 699/ 
r3oo destroyed many madrasas (Quatrem^re, Hist. Ues 
stilt, maml., ii/a, 163-4). Ibn BaHu(a shows that 
in the Sth/i 4 th century there were still flourishing 
schools in the east. The Mongols also built madrasas, 
HQligu's mother built two madrasas in 
where 1,000 students studied daily in each ( JA, ser. 4, 
xx, 389; Quatrembre, Hist. suit, maml., i/s, 56). 
The period of greatest prosperity of the madrasas 
in Central Asia was under the Tfinuiids, notably in 
Samarkand, where Timur built a 4 iani e "in the 
Indian style", and his wife a madrasa (Ibn ‘Arabghih. 
Vita Timuri, ed. Manger, 1767, 444 ff ; see also 
Dies, Kunst in islam. V 6 lkn, 99-roo). 

In the towns of Mesopotamia and Syria, the 
movement spread from the 5th/rith century on¬ 
wards. 

In Damascus the two ruler. Nfir al-Din b. 
Zang! (541-89/1146-63) and Saiafc al-Dfn (570-89/ 
*' 74 * 93 ) displayed a munificent activity in this 
direction, as did their amirs and relatives. This ac¬ 
tivity was continued into the 7 tb/i 3 th to gth/ijh 
centuries, so that al-Nu'aymT (d. 927/1521: JA, 


ser. 9, iii-vii) can give the following totals: seven 
(Uir al’Kur*dn, sixteen ddr al-hadttk, three for 
both Kur'Sn and fiadifh, 80 Shafi% 52 IjanafT, 
four M 3 likt and ten Hanball madrasas, also three 
maJdris al-fibb. all of which belong to the 7 th/i 3 th 
century. The founders were mainly rulers and amirs. 
but also included merchants and quite a number of 
men of learning, and a few women also. 

§aUb al-DIn introduced the madrasa into Jerusa¬ 
lem. According to Mudjlr al-DIn (& 927/1521), 
there were 3r madrasas and monasteries (which 
were in part used in the same ways as madrasas) 
in direct connection with the Haram area, 29 near 
it, and x6 at some distance. Of these, some 40 are 
especially called madrasa, one a ddr al-Kur^an and 
one a ddr 4al-hadUh (Sauvaire, Hist. Jirus. el Hlbr., 
Paris 1876, 139 ff.; van Berchem, Corpus, ii, x; 
cf. for $alSb al-Dln: Ibn Khallik&n. Wafayat, ii, 
Cairo 1310/1892-3,402-3). 

Next to NifAm al-Mulk, al-DIn has the 

greatest reputation us a builder of madrasas. lie 
owes this mainly to the lact that his great activity 
as a builder lay in countries which became of great 
importance in the Muslim world, Syria with Palestine, 
and Egypt. Even before the fall of the Fatimids, 
in the year 566/1171: he had founded in Cairo the 
Na$iriyya for Sbafi'Ts and the Kambiyya lor Maiikls; 
for SJiAfWs also the Sfcarlfiyya and notably the great 
Salabiyya or N 3 $iriyya (for the identity of the two. 
cf. al-Makrizi, iv, 251, with al-muhdtiara, ii, 

142-3), beside al-Shifi^’s mausoleum (tfusn al- 
muhddata, ii, 141-2; al-MakrizI, iv, 192 ff.; Ibn 
Khallikan. ii, 402-3). Those around him emulated 
this activity. 

During the period of the Ayyubids and Mamlfiks, 
the number of madrasas increased to an extraor¬ 
dinary degree. In the street called Bayn a 1 .-I>asrayn 
there were two long rows of madrasas on the site 
of the old Fatimid palace in Cairo (cf. P. Ravaisse, 
in MMAF. i, 1889. 409 ff.. pi. 3). Al-Mukrlz! (d. 
845/1442) mentions 73 madrasa s, 14 for Sh&fi'Is, 
four for Maiikls, ten for Hanafls, three for Shafts 
and Maiikls, six for §ijafi«Is and Hanafls, one for 
Maiikls and Hanafls, four for all four rites, two 
exclusively used as ddr al-badlfh, while the rite 
of 2j is not mentioned and four remained unfinished. 
Of these madrasas, according to him, about 13 were 
founded before 600, 20 in the 7th century, 29 in the 
8th century and two after 800. 

In Sal&b al-DIn’s time, the madrasa was also 
introduced into the HidjSz. In the year 579 /" 83-4 
the governor of Aden built in Mecca 0 madrasa 
for the Hanafls, and in the following year a Sfa&fi*! 
madrasa was also founded there (Chron. UfaAka, ii, 
104) Up to the beginning of the 9 tfa/x 5 th century, si 
madrasas are mentioned (ibid., 104-7)1 but others 
were added (ibid., iii, 177 - 8 , 211-12, 225-6. 351 ff.. 
417). In the i2th/i8th century, they ceased entirely 
to be used for their original purpose (see Snouck 
Hurgronje, A fekka, ii, 229 ff.). Madrasas were also 
built in Medina (Wustenfeld, Medina, 58, 98, era). 

In Asia Minor, madrasas spread under the 
SaliJjuks; the oldest known date from the 7th/i3th 
century (Cl. Huact, Konia, 1897, 156, 160, 178; Fr. 
Sarre, Reise in KUinasien , 1896, 48-9, 5 *-*; R- Hart¬ 
mann, Im neuen Anatolian, 1928, to6 ff.). 

In Tunis, many madrasas were erected under 
the Haf$ids (625-941/1228-1 534 ). the oldest being 
the Madrasat al-Ma < rad in about 650/1252. In 
the Chronicle of Tunis (al-Zarka&I, Chronique Acs 
Almohades et des Hafsides. tr. E. Fagnan, in Ret. 
Not. et Mtm. Soc. Arch. Const., xvi [1895], see index) 
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ix are mentioned. The first madrasa in the Maghrib 
was, according to Ibn Marz fife’s Musnad, the Ma¬ 
drasa t al Saffarin built by the Marlnld Abu Yfisuf 
Ya f fefib b.’ <Abd al-Hakk (656-85/1258-86) in Fds 
in 684/1285 (also called al-tfalfd’iyytn; see the 
edition by L^vi-Provengal, in Hespiris, v (1925), 
34 [Arabic] — 44 [French]). Other Marini ds and their 
successors continued the building of madrasas in 
Fas, Tilimsan and other cities (cf. Bel, Inscriptions 
deFts, in JA.ser. n, x [1917]. xii [19x8]; C. Margate, 
Manuel d'art musulman, ii, 1927, 465 ff.). 

In Spain, according to Ibn Sa*Id (7th/i3th 
century), there were no madrasas; instruction 
was given in the mosques (al-Makfearl, Analectes, i, 
136); in the following century, however, a largo 
madrasa was founded iu Granada by the Nasrid 
Yusuf Abu 'l-yadjdjfidj in 750/1349 (Almagro Car¬ 
denas, in Boldin de la Real Acad, de la Hist., xxvii, 
490; Margate, op. cit., 516-17). 

Ibn Khaldfin (808/1406) testifies to the spread 
of madrasa s in Tunis and the Maghrib but laments 
the decline in education. In al-Andalus, Muslim cul¬ 
ture was dying out and after the decline of Kurtuba 
and al-Kayrawan. education in the Maghrib was on a 
low level, while the old schools in ‘IrSfe were no longer 
of importance. Cairo was a centre of learning to 
which ail made their way, and studies also flourished 
in Persia < Mufcaddwia, M 6, no. 2). This decline 
in Interest in learning soon became general The 
learning of the time lacked vitality, and interna¬ 
tional scholarship was affected by political condi¬ 
tions. In r 5 i 7 A.D., Leo Africanus [q.v.) says that the 
lecture-rooms in Cairo were large and pleasant but 
the numbers who attended them were small. Some 
still studied /»$A, but very few the arts ( Desc . de 
I'Afr .. iil, 372, in Rec. de Voy . et de Dot., ed. Schefer, 
Paris 1896-8). 

3. The constitution of the madrasa. 

We have seen that, already in the 4th/rotb century, 
there were a number of madrasa* outside Baghdad, 
the cultural centre of the Islamic world, but we 
have also noted the impetus to wunfrora-building 
which took place in the next century and is associated 
especially with Ni?im al-MuIk. Even so, as further 
noted, earlier types of educational institution contin¬ 
ued to flourish 

The madrasa, combining the functions of the 
trutsdjid and its nearby khan in one architectural 
unit, brought nothing new to legal studies as such. 
Nor was the student body more numerous in the 
madrasa than it was in its predecessor; the number in 
cither type of college of law was usually twenty. 
Nor did the new madrasa put an end to the masdiid 
as a college; these last continued to be established 
as charitable foundations. Indeed, many < ulamd ) 
deplored the innovation of the madrasa which pro¬ 
vided for all the needs of the student, including room 
and board, and encouraged, according to the c ulamd 3 ’s 
complaints, the worthy and unworthy alike to pur¬ 
sue knowledge for the wrong kind of motivution, a 
parasitic life of ease, instead of learning for the 
greater glory of God. Thus the masiiidktdn type of 
college continued to be founded, and many professors 
of law continued to teach there, as for instance, 
within the Hanball madhhab, whose first madrasa was 
founded only in the first part of the 6th/i2lh century. 
This lingering preference for the mastfixd is not 
surprising, given the place of the mosque in the 
Muslim community and the encouragement of the 
faithful to build mosques: "The Apostle of God 
ordered . . . that masdjid s be built" (amara rasul 


Alldh . . . bi-bind y aJ-masddjid, Abu Dawud, Sunan, 
salat, 13; al-TirmidljI, Z>/am« c , d£umu c a, 63; see 
also Muslim, Safrih, rnasddjiJ 288; aJ-TirmidljI, op. 
cit., da'aivdt, 82; al-D 5 rimi, Sunan, salat, 60). 

One should not attach undue importance to the 
fact that the •nadrasa developed especially in the 
eastern lands of the caliphate, in ‘Irfife, Persia and 
Transoxania; this does not imply a cultural swing 
away from Arab Baghdad towards Persian Khurasan, 
especially towards NaysabQr, which would be a mis¬ 
reading of cultural history due to anachronistic 
nationalist sentiment. Since there was no change in 
the curriculum, or in the teaching staff or students, 
and since the final product of the two types of 
colleges was exactly the same, that is, the mu/ti- 
fakih, the reason for the change in institutional 
typology must be sought elsewhere and may be found 
in the legal status of the two institutions concerned, 
the masdiid and the madrasa. 

Relevant here is the fact that the legal status 
of the madrasa allowed the founder to retain com¬ 
plete control over the administrative and instruc¬ 
tional staff of the institution, and therefore the 
retention of the power of patronage. For government 
officials, such as a wazir, it permitted him to at¬ 
tract the support of the rank and file through 
their religious leaders employed by the founder. For 
these men, as well as for men of lesser power, the 
law of it akf permitted them to place their wealth 
where it could be secured against confiscation. 

Moreover, the mas 4 iid and the madrasa were 
charitable foundations based on vakf. The founder, 
the mikif, was free to found the one or the other 
type of institution. He could, in his deed of foun¬ 
dation, make auy stipulations he wished regarding 
any aspect of his foundation, whether it be a masiiid 
or a madrasa. with only one limitation to his free¬ 
dom of choice: none of his stipulations were to con¬ 
travene the tenets of Islam. Legally speaking, 
he could not appoint the imifm of the mas&id. If 
the masdiid had a professor in addition to the imdtn, 
the founder could appoint the professor. The imdtn, 
or the professor- imam, was appointed by the caliph 
alone, or by the caliph with the consent of the 
people of the quarter where the masiiid was located. 
A madrasa, as such, had no imam, unless the founda¬ 
tion was a complex including a madrasa and tnas&id. 
The fundamental difference between the two institu¬ 
tions was that the masdiid, once the reakf deed was 
signed, became a wakf taftrif, that Is to say, a foun¬ 
dation whore legal status is assimilated to the 
manumission of a slave. As the master, once he freed 
his slave, had no further rights over him, the found¬ 
er, once the deed of his masdiid was signed, had 
no further rights over it, other than those legally- 
valid stipulations in his deed pertaining to the 
instructional aspects of his foundation. 

Thus between the two great patrons of learning 
mentioned previously, Badr and Mi? 3 rn al-MuIk, the 
difference is that, while the former founded tnasdiids 
over which he had limited control, the latter found¬ 
ed madrasas over which his control was complete. 

al-Mulk retained for himself and his progeny 
complete control over his network of madrasas. In 
Baghdad, where professorial tenure was usually for 
life in the masd/itf-college of law, N’i?am al-Mulk 
hired and fired professors, some after a tenure of 
a month or even of a day. The introduction of 
madrasas in Baghdad may therefore be viewed as an 
encroachment upon the patronage of the caliph, 
whose control over masdiid- and gfdwii c -mosques did 
not extent to the madrasa. 
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After the masdjid and madrasa, other Institutions 
came into existence, especially the ddr al-bad\{h 
[9.0.], the first of which was, as already noted above, 
founded by Nur al-Dln b. Zangl in Damascus. 
In this institution, the mvhaddi\h was raised to 
the level of the mudarris in the madrasa. The madrasa 
founded for one madhhab tended to be divisive, 
since only those students who chose to belong 
to that madkhab were admitted for the study of law 
and the ancillary sciences. The ddr al-badith served 
to bring together students of all madhhabs. and 
may thus be seen as a further manifestation of the 
triumph of traditionalism over the forces of ra¬ 
tionalism represented by the ddr al-'ilm [f.r.] in¬ 
stitutions, which soon disappeared from the scene. 
The dir al-hadirh must not be confused with either 
dir al tadris or dar al-sttnna, occasional terms that 
referred not to the study of hadith but of filth , 
and were used as terms of traditionalism opposing 
the rationalism of dar al- e tlm. 

Education in Islam was religious in nature and 
an obligation incumbent upon the f ulama i , the 
men of religious science. The caliph as the successor 
to the Prophet made it possible for teachers to 
teach in the Friday mosques where halhas [9.1/.], 
study-circles, provided instruction in the various 
religious sciences and their ancillaries. Private 
individuals endowed institutions of learning, mas&ufs 
and madrasas, which they specified for one or 
the other of the madhhabs as they chose. Muslim in¬ 
stitutions of learning, based on the law of tvakf, 
were endowments made by individual Muslims, of 
their own free will, without interference from the 
governing power. Even when the founder was a 
caliph, a sull<i *1, a traxir, or other official, he endowed 
his foundation as a Muslim individual, instituting 
his own private property as **$/ for a public 
purpose. These institutions were not public in the 
sonse that anyone was entitled to attend them. They 
were set aside for restricted use in accordance with 
the tcatf stipulations of the founder, restricting 
admission to one or the other madhhab. 

Founded at first for only one madhhab, madrasas 
were later founded for more than one. In the latter 
case, the students of each madhhab were taught sep¬ 
arately. The system was as individualistic as the 
law itself: one madrasa, one madhhab. There were 
double, triple and quadruple madrasa*, meaning that 
two, three or four madhhabs were involved: but the 
students of each madrasa within the compound were 
kept separate, each student body following the 
madhhab of its choice. 

Madrasas were usually Hanafl, ShMiM or Han- 
hall, with very few for the MAlikls. Spain, predom¬ 
inantly Maiikl, had no madrasa s as late as the 
7 th/i 3 th century; as noted above, the earliest 
madrasa, said to be that of Granada, was not founded 
till the following century. Their sparseness through¬ 
out the Islamic world can be explained by the M 5 !ikl 
law of t cab/, which prohibits MAlikl founders to 
retain control of the trusteeship of their institu¬ 
tion. This discouraged founders from endowing 
madrasas as means of sheltering their wealth against 
confiscation, by retaining control of their insti¬ 
tution for themselves and their progeny to the end 
of their line. Maiikl madrasas were founded in North 
Africa by the sovereigns, whose motives differed 
from those of private individuals; they were moti¬ 
vated by the prestige brought by their foundations 
to themselves and to their realms. 

Resides the <£famt c and its study-circles, the 
mastoid, the madrasa, the ddr al-badifjt, there were 


also the dir al-K'u^dn, the rib&f [j.u.] and other 
conventional establishments [kh&nbdh, zarviya itf.rt’.]), 
in which learning took place in the Islamic, sciences. 
*Abd al-La'Il (d. 629/1231) lectured in a rib&t in 
BagbdAd on usul, bndlth, etc. (Ibn Abl U^aybi'a, ii, 
203) and a RibaI al - Khdtuni is mentioned here, which 
had a library (Ibn al-I£iftl, ed. Lippert, 269). There 
are other references to libraries in monasteries 
(see for Marw: YAlfQt, iv, 509). In the Khinakdh 
ShaykhQ founded in 75 6 /i 355 > an extensive course 
of lectures, fifth according to all four madhaktb, 
hadith and iprd 3 (al-Mafcrlzl, iv, 283) was given. 
In the Ribif al-Ath&r in the 8th/i4th century, in¬ 
struction was given in SIjifiT fibh [ibid., 296); 
the Hanafl madrasa al-I 2 ]am&liyya (730/143°) 
was also a kh&nakih [ibid., 238 above); they had 
a common director. There were also institutions of 
learning consisting of a combination of two or three 
of the institutions mentioned; as, for instance, a 
madrasa-ribdf-ddr al hadith. In the 8th/i4th and 
9th/i5th centuries, this combination of the two in¬ 
stitutions became quite frequent, for example in 
the Nijamiyya in Cairo of the year 757/* 356 (Van 
Berchem, Corpus, i, 242 ff.) and in the mausoleums of 
Barsbay, 835 [ibid., 365-6; d. Ibn Iyfis, ii, 21. 22, 
41), of al-Malik al-Asbraf In&l, 855-60/1451-6 
(ibid., no. 271 ff.) and of Ka*it Bay, 879 (ibid., 
431 ff ). In the east, Ibn Batata found the same 
relationship, for example in Shiraz and in Karbala* 
(ii, 78-9, 88, 99), and this is what he means when 
he says the Persians call the xdwiya the madrasa 
(ii, 30, 32). In the west, he lauds his own sovereign, 
who had built a splendid xdtmya in FSs (i, 84); 
here also learning and Sufism were associated (see 
the quotation in Dozy, Suppldmtnt, s.v. tawiya) and 
the xateiya still plays an important part in North 
Africa. 

Learning further took place in the hospitals 
(mdristdn, from the Persian bimiristan fa.v.J) which 
were also used as schools of medicine, as well as 
in the private homes of scholars and elsewhere. 

6. Courses of instruction and personnel. 

As already explained, in the earliest period the 
principal subjects studied in the mosque were 
Kur’An and hadith, to which was added the study of 
the .Arabic language. In al-BuhiArl ( Kitab al- c Ilm), 
*ilm still means badith but, with the development of 
the systems of law and theology, these were also 
taught in the mosques. In the mosque of al-MansQr 
in Basra, al-Ash'arf heard al-Ujubba’i expound the 
Mu c tazlll kaldm (Wustenfeld, SchdfiH, 131); closely 
connected with this was methodology (al-mudhd- 
hara wa ’ l-nnjar: ct. YAlfut, Udabd\ vi, 383). But 
many different subjects could also be taught. 
Al-lihaflb al-Ba&hd 5 df, who taught in al-Man?ur's 
Didmi* in Baghdad, lectured on his history of Bagh¬ 
dad (Y 5 kflt, Udabd 3 , i, 246-7). Philosophy proper, 
however, disappeared from the mosques. In Spain, 
we arc told, falsaja and tandjim were only culti¬ 
vated in secret, as those who studied them were 
branded as xindihs, and even stoned or burned (al- 
Makkarl, A nalectcs, i, 236). The madrasas were mainly 
established to teach the systems of fibb, and origi¬ 
nally each school was intended to represent only 
one madhhab. Where the four ma^hhdhib are repre¬ 
sented in one school, one can speak of four madrasas. 
c.g. al-Maddris al-fdlibtyya (al-.Makrlzf, iv, 209, 282). 

The ordinary madrasas, however, included other 
subjects beside the study of fibh alone. Special 
mention is made of nabur (al-$ 5 b»biyya: al-Makrizi, 
iv, 205). In the Nijdmiyya in BagJjdM and in other 
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madrasa* in the east, philological studies were 
prosecuted (cf. YafcOt, Udabd*, v t 423*4; vi, 409). 
The custom, often occurring before Ni?am al-Mulk's 
time, of founding a dar al-badith was continued 
after him, e.g. in Cairo and Damascus. In 604/1207 
al-Malik al-Mu c a$?am built beside the Sajchra mosque 
a Madrasa nafiwiyya, exclusively for Arabic linguistic 
studies (Sauvaire, Hisi. Jb. ft Htbr., 86, 140), 
and schools for special subjects were not rare (cf. 
al-Subkl, MvHd al-ni l am, ed. Myhrmann, 153). Al- 
Subkl mentions, in addition to the special fraditk 
schools, also ntaddris al-tafstr and maddn's al-rtahu. 

In his Mvkadditna ( fasl 6, nos. 4 ff.), Ibn Khaldun 
gives a survey of the divisions of Islamic studies. 
They arc divided into ^ulQtn fabiHyya and nafrliyya. 
The former are based on observation by the senses 
and deduction and are therefore also called fal- 
safiyya or c akliyya ; the latter are dependent on 
revelation by the lawgiver [al-u&di' ul-skarH), 
and are therefore based on special transmission. 
The f ulum nafcliyya therefore comprise all branches 
of knowledge which owe their existence to Islam, 
namely Qur’an, i.e. tafsir and the seven kird’ift 
(no. 5). Had{(h with the sciences auxiliary to it, 
including al-nasikh tea 'l-mansuAfr, mutfalafi al■ 
hadilk (no. 6). al-filfh with special emphasis on 
al~far& y id. the law of inheritance (nos. 7-8). u$Ql 
with the principles of law including methods 
of deduction and the differences between the madlihd- 
htb (no. 9), al-kalam, theology, which is ttakliyya 
in as much as it is really a further development 
of imdn which comes under the head of religious 
duties, but is < a$liyya in its nature since It is entirely 
based on abstract proofs (no. io), al-ta$airwv/, 
something like practical theology (no. 11) and 
al-ru’yd, interpretations of visions (no. 12). 

linguistic sciences are related to the study of 
Qur’an and haditk (cf. nos. 4, 37 beginning), which 
are divided into 4 parts; al-nahtr, al-lu^ha, al - 
baydn and al-odab (no. 37). and in the last named 
category comes the whole study oi .Arabic literature. 

The c ulum c akliyya are variously classified, usually 
into 7 main sections (no. 13), and are al-manfiA, 
logic which is the foundation of all others (no. 17), 
al-arithmdfiki, arithmetic, including fiiM etc. 
(UQ. 14)1 al-handasa, geometry (no. 13), al-hay'a, 
astronomy (no. 16), al-musiAl, the theory of tones 
and their definition by number etc. (see no. 13); 
then there is al-tabiHyydt, the theory of bodies 
at rest and in motion—heavenly, human, animal, 
plant and mineral; among its subdivisions, special 
mention is made of al-fibb, medicine, and al-faldfia. 
agriculture (nos. 18-20; cf. no. 29). The seventh 
main head is Him al-iUAiyydt, metaphysics (no. 27). 
Magic, talismans, mysterious properties of numbers, 
etc., also form branches of Muslim learning (nos. 
22 ff.). 

Medicine was not only taught in special schools 
but also in the mosques and the madrasa*; about 
600/1203*4, c Abd al-Latlf lectured in the Azhar 
Mosque, but it is not quite clear whether his in¬ 
struction in (ibb was also given there (Ibn AW 
L'$aybi‘a, ii, 207) and in any case the "philosophical 
sciences" were cultivated outside the mosques. 

The method of teaching was by lecturing and 
learning by heart ( talkln ). The first task was to 
learn the Kur'an by heart and then to acquire as 
many traditions as possible. The hadltii was repeated 
three times so that the student could remember it 
(Bukhari, c //m, bob 30). Lecturing soon became dicta¬ 
tion (iwirP), when the student wrote down what 
was said, except in the case of the f$ur*an (approved; 


al-Bufefcarl, ‘//m, Mbs 34. 3 «*> The method was the 
same for linguistic or literary subjects as for ftadith, 
ta/sir, etc. The philologists not only used to dictate 
their grammatical works, as for example Ibn Durayd 
(Wdstenfeld, SchdfiH, 127) or Muhammad b. *Abd 
al-Waijid (d. 345/957), who dictated from memory 
30,000 folios on lu£ha (Yikut, Udaba', vii, 26), 
but also the text of the poets, like al-Tabari, who 
lectured on al-Tirimmab in the Mosque of l Amr in 
256/870 (ibid., vi, 432). Dictation was especially 
importantin the case of fcuttg, as the exact estab¬ 
lishment of the text was the first necessity. It is 
therefore always said "he dictated badlfa" Utusn al - 
tnuhddara, ii, 139; Yfikut, Cdabd\ i, 246). The class 
of a teacher is therefore ma^jlia al-imld* [ibid., 
ii, 243, vii, 74), and his famulus among the students 
is al-mustamll (cf. ibid., vi, 283; vii, 74). Problems 
of fikh were also dictated (so AbG YGsuf, Ibn Kuflik- 
buglj^i FlOgel, no. 249). 

All this meant that reliance on the memory, for 
the learning above all of the Kur’in and hadith, 
was highly prized, and repetition much cultivated. 
Jurisconsults were quoted as saying that in their 
student days they used to repeat each law lecture 
fifty times or more in order to imbed it in the memory. 
A school exercise was developed, whereby students 
quizzed one another as an aid to learning their 
lesson and as a contest to see who knew more than 
the other. The term used lor the exercise was mudhd- 
kara ("a calling something to mind with another, 
conferring with another"). However, the importance 
of understanding was also recognised, above all as 
legal studies developed, and this is the lexical meaning 
of the term jikh [f.e.J, which comes to have the 
technical meaning of "positive law". This shift of 
emphasis to both memorisation and comprehension is 
illustrated by the saying that "learning is a city, 
one of whose gates is memory and the other is under¬ 
standing" {al-Hlm madina, ahad b&bayhi al-riwdya, 
tea 'l-dk^ar al-dirdya). 

But the most important method developed for 
legal studies was the method of disputation (mmff 
fara, larilat al nafar), the legal school exercise 
par excellence. It consisted of (x) a thorough know¬ 
ledge of A^i/a/, that is, the divergent legal opinions 
of jurisconsults; (2) a thorough knowledge of diadal, 
dialectic; and (3) mundsara, disputation. The 
disputant had to know by heart as extensive a 
list as possible of the disputed questions of law 
(al-masd > il ul-k&ildfiyya) and have ready answers 
lor them. It was his skill at disputation which earned) 
for him the licence to teach law and to issue legs* 
opinions (idi&sat al-ladrls xra 'l-fatari). The lieency 
he obtained after a long period of study, usually 
four years of basic studies of law, followed bj t 
an indeterminate period of fellowship 
during which he was apprenticed as muHd or repet 
tor of his master or otherwise made himself useful 
to the younger students, sometimes called mu/id 
("one who Imparts useful knowiedgo") and holding 
the post of i/dda. 

During the fuftba stage of his learning, the graduate 
student wrote a ta l liba, which was a compilation 
of notes from the lectures of his master, often 
including notes taken from the latter's writings. 
When such a compilation was original in nature, 
as to its arrangement and the treatment of the 
subject-matter, it came to be known by the name 
of its compiler. The term tu'liba is also applied 
to a compilation of the master, a syllabus on law, 
from which the master taught his disciples. Some of 
these laHiftas consisted of many volumes, as many 
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as fifty in one case. Masters who had no ta'likas 
used those of others. 

The class (Jars) began with the recitation of the 
Bur’an by a fori 3 , with blessings on the Prophet, 
and other religious formulae (Madkhal, i, 56; cf. 
Mas, Renaissance dcs 1 slams, r 72-3). At the present 
day, the teacher as a rule simply pronounces the 
has mala himself. Dictation alone was not every¬ 
where the custom. In time, there came to be so many 
copies of the chief texts that the students were 
able to get copies for themselves. The text was in 
this case read aloud and the teacher gave his com¬ 
ments and emendations on the text (YAlfUt, Vdabd 9 , 
i, 253). It was only natural that the dictation of 
texts was first abandoned in philology; it is said 
to have been dropped as early as the 4 th/ioth cen¬ 
tury (Me2, Renaissance, 17r). This does not mean 
that dictation was completely abandoned, for the 
teacher still made his pupils write down his com¬ 
ments; for example, Mubainmad b. *Abd al-Rahman 
(d. 384/1188) dictated his lessons (YAfeut, Vdaba 9 , vii, 
20) and the method of having a text read aloud, 
while the lecturer explained only any remarkable 
phrases, was used as early as by the teacher of fwdith, 
Ibn KaysAn {d. 299/912; ibid., vi, 282). 

Ibn Khaldun laments that so few teachers in 
his time understand the correct methods of teaching 
(furuk al-taUim). They put difficult questions at 
once to the pupil instead of arranging the talkin 
so that it is always combined with explanations, and 
it is a fundamental principle that the pupil should 
not mix the different subjects. They laid too much 
stress on learning by heart ihifi) (Mukaddimajayl 6, 
no. 2, 29. 30; cf. al-Subkl, Mu l id al-ni'am, 151-2). 
Mechanical learning by heart is recognised for the 
Kui’in. When the above-mentioned Ibn Kaysan 
expounded hadiths, he also asked his hearers about 
their, meaning. Conversely the class was at liberty 
to ask questions of the teacher. AI-Sh&fiM used to 
sit in his great balka in Mecca and say: "Ask me 
what you want, and I will then give you information 
on the Kur’An and sunna" (ibid., vi, 391; cf. al- 
Mufcaddasi, in EGA, iii, 379). The teacher was some¬ 
times overwhelmed with questions (YAkQt, Vdaba », 
v. 272). Ibn Riubayr saw written questions being 
handed to a teacher in the Ni?Amiyya in Baghdad 
(219-20). Both practices are still in vogue, and even 
in large classes the student may interrupt with 
questions. 

7. The scholastic community: the teachers. 

The general designation for master was §h*ykk. 
When used with a complement, the term designated 
the master of various fields; as, for instance, skaykh 
al-haditjj, ihnykh a!-kirS 9 a, for the professor of 
Haiith and the professor of Kur’inic studies respect¬ 
ively. The term 1 isfddh was a kind of honorary title 
(see YAkOt, Vdaba*, i, 113, 209, ii, 271, v, 353, 
354 . 35 8 . 448 ); xt has continued in use till the present 
day, and in contemporary Arabic usage is the 
equivalent of the Western term "professor", "holder 
of a professorial chair". But in distinction from 
these more general terms, the professor of law had 
a designation all his own, a term used without a 
complement, sc. mudarris. 11c was not referred to as 
skaykh al-fikh. The term mudarris with a complement 
was sometimes used to designate other professors. 
Shaykh alribdf was used to designate the director, 
or abbot, of a monastery. The mudarris. like the 
kadi, was entitled to have a deputy, a nd 9 ib mudarris, 
who taught during his absence. The mudarris 
could, in fact, have several nd*ibs. This happened 


when the professor of law held several poets ( tadris, 
pi. taddris)-, he would teach in one or the other 
of these posts and hire deputies to teach in the 
others. Thus, as the chair for the professorship of 
law could be divisible, the professorships could be 
multiple. 

The term rd’is was applied to any scholar who 
had reached the summit of bis field in his locality. 
It was used especially in the field of law; biographical 
notices often express it by saying that "leadership 
in the school of law ended up with him" (xntahat 
t lay hi riydsai al-madhhab). The terminology used 
in these notices is indicative of the competition 
that existed among the jurisconsults: bara e a ft 
'l-fikh ("he excelled in the field of law"; la ynshakku 
gftubdruh ("his dust cannot be penetrated"—com¬ 
paring the legal scholar to a thoroughbred so swift 
that other horses in the race fail to keep him in 
sight, the dust of his hoofs having settled by the 
time they get to where he was), ham kdfi e al-nufard 3 
("lie was the aunihilator of his peers"); etc. The 
titulature is also indicative of this competition 
to gain the heights, not only in learning but also 
in the military and in government: amir al-umard 9 
("prince of princes"), malik al-muliik ("king of 
kings"), sulfdn alsaldfln ("sultan of sultans"), 
kdifl 'I'MtU ("judge of judges"), 'ah'm al-'ulatnd 9 
("scholar of scholars"), and even of the term ra'is 
itself, ra’is al-ru 9 a$d 9 ("leader of leaders"). 

In places where the term ra*is designated a post, 
as for instance in NaysibOr, where there was also 
a nd*ib ra 9 ls, a sub-leader, or deputy-leader, the 
post appears as one requiring, besides the quali¬ 
fication of leadership, that of non-partisanship, 
someone capable of acting as peace-maker, a modera¬ 
tor between opposing factions among the scholars. 
This, however, was not the head of a guild of masters. 
Such an organisation was unlikely in a system highly 
individualistic in character. The concept of a guild 
or corporation based on juristic personality was un¬ 
known to mediaeval Islam, where juristic personality 
belonged to the natural physical person alone. 

It has often been said that teachers were or¬ 
ganised into a guild, and the usual argument ad¬ 
vanced for this assertion is an anecdote cited in 
Yakut, Vdaba 9 , *, 346 ff. r according to which al- 
Khatfb al-BaghdJdl (d. 463/1071 [q.v.J) had to have 
the permission of nakib al-nukabd 9 in order to teach 
fiadiths in Baghdad’s Mosque of al-Man?ur. The func¬ 
tion of the nakib al-nakaba? was also confused with 
the term ra*i$, further adding to the concept of a 
head of a guild of masters. Mo one has claimed to 
know how the guild worked, which is no surprise, 
since there was none. The nakib was the marshal of 
the nobility, the ashrdf. His function was to investi¬ 
gate all claims to descent from the Prophet’s family 
and to keep rolls of the legitimate descendants 
of the Prophet, for they were entitled to a lifetime 
pension. There were two nakib s: one for the Sunnis, 
nakib al-hdskimiyyirr, and one for the ShHs, nakib 
alfdlibiyyin. 

The above-mentioned anecdote has to do with 
the nakib The Mosque of al-ManjOr 

was located in the quarter of Bib al-Ba$ra. on 
the west side of the city, the stronghold of the 
constituency of the nakib. This constituency was 
made up of traditionalist ashrdf and an overwhelming 
majority of Hanballs. Al-BaghdAdI had been a Han- 
ball, had changed over to the Shafi c l school of law, 
but was suspected of A^arism, to which the Han¬ 
balls were highly hostile. Al-Bag^dAdl asked the 
caliph's permission to lecture in the Mosque, for 
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it was his declared, lifelong ambition to do so, the 
Mosque being known as the institution with the 
highest reputation for the science of kadl&. The 
caliph, aware of the hostility of the people of the 
B 5 b al-Basra to the lecturer, called on the nakfb, 
as the Marshal of the Sharlfs of the Bab al-Basra 
quarter, to see to it that the event would not produce 
a riot. The rtakift agreed to do so, but reluctantly, 
since he felt that he did not have enough men to 
control the assembly if it should get out of hand. 
An incident did occur, bricks were thrown at the 
speaker, and turbans were snatched, but the nakib 
succeeded in limiting the damage. 

Thus permission to lecture in the Great Mosque 
was sought from the caliph, who alone made ap¬ 
pointments to the teaching posts, the balsas, of the 
great mosques (there were, at the time, six of these) 
in BagljdSd. The nakib was .not the head of a guild 
of masters, such as the uviversitas magistrorum of 
the Latin West; there was no such guild in mediaeval 
Islam. 

In spite of all flexibility, a certain stability devel¬ 
oped in the teaching staff of the mosques. This was 
connected with the question of pay. It was for 
long in dispute whether it was permitted to accept 
payment for giving instruction. In the collections 
of badlfh the practice is both supported and con¬ 
demned, and it is said that the teacher may accept 
money, but not demand it, and avaricious teachers 
are strongly condemned. There are continual refer¬ 
ences to people who gave lecturers without pay¬ 
ment (al-Bukhari, Jdi&sa, bab 16; Abu Dawud, Buyii c , 
bib 36; Ibn M 3 <jja, Tidf&rat, bib 8) The custom of 
the older Jewish scholars of exercising a handicraft 
was not common among the Muslims, but was found 
occasionally. Among men of learning we find shoe¬ 
makers, locksmiths and sandal-makers (Wiistenfcld, 
Schdfi'f, 227, 231, 267; cf. also Mez, Renaissance dcs 
Islam, 179). It was the rule, however, for the teacher 
to be paid for his work. This might be a wholly 
personal donation from a prince or other rich man: 
for example al-Tabari was given a sum of money 
when he taught in the Mosque of < Amr (Y&k&t, 
Udabi \ vi, 428; cf. the remarks above on wandering 
scholars). It was as a rule, however, a regular salary 
which was paid out of endowment, so that the posi¬ 
tion was a regular professorial chair; this was es¬ 
pecially the case in the madrasas The salaries of 
the teachers («a l /u«, also fbaw&mik, djdmakiyya ; 
see Dozy, Supplement, s.v.) varied considerably, 
according to the endowment. According to al- 
Mafcrfzi, Earned men might have 50 din&n a month 
in all in addition to allowances in kind (iii, 364). 
On ceremonial occasions, they often were given 
special marks of distinction, such as gifts in money 
and robes of honour. 

There were a very large number of teachers in 
the great mosques. In the madrasa at first only 
one was appointed. A madrasa frequently took its 
name from a distinguished teacher (e.g. the Ghazna- 
wiyya in Cairo, al-Makrltl, iY, 235 ; £harlfiyya, 
originally the Na$iriyya; ibid., 193; cf. the Masdjid 
al-Kisa*! in Baghdad). In the larger madrasa s, how¬ 
ever, several teachers were appointed; $alab al-DIn 
appointed 4 lecturers to the l$ambiyya in Cairo 
{ibid., 193); in this case a definite number (20) of 
students was allotted to each teacher (cf. Chron. 
Mekka , ii, 105-6). 

It is easily understood that the conditions in 
the older mosques, where every one could come and 
go, were freer than in the madrasas, which were 
built for particular teachers and students. There 


was probably as a rule no official recognition of the 
teachers in the earliest period. After textbooks had 
come into use, the certificate of qualification was 
the ididza, and so it has remained to modern times. 
Anyone who had studied with a teacher could get 
permission from him to teach from the book, which he 
had copied out and studied from his dictation; the 
teacher wrote this permission (i&dxa) in the book 
(e.g. Yakut, Udabi*, i, 253; ii, 272). A teacher could 
also give an idjdia Sfmma, which permitted the 
individual concerned to teach from all his works 
(Ibn Battuta, i, 251). It was the usual thing for a 
travelling scholar to collect numerous idjixdi\ thus 
c Abd al-La|If had certificates of this kind from 
teachers in Baghdad, KhurAs&n. Egypt and Syria (Ibn 
AM U$aybi*a, ii, 202). There were special formulae 
for the i 4 i&sa for tadris and Jutyi (al-Kalbash&ndl. 

xiv, 322 ff.). Some scholars only 
gave occasional lectures, and others only dealt with 
a very limited subjoct; thus one was appointed to 
the Nifimiyya to lecture in al-Bu&&d*s $atdb be¬ 
cause he had attended lectures on this from a cele¬ 
brated teacher. There were however many learned 
men who devoted themselves mainly to teaching and 
taught several subjects; often they taught many 
hours every day (e.g. YakGt, Udabd\ vi, 282, 383; 
vii, 176), and pious teachers even spent the night 
in the mosque in prayer (WUstenfeld, Schdfi'i, 258). 
Sometimes a young teacher began by dictating 
tiadiih and later received a post with a wider scope 
in a mosque [ibid., 239). 

The distinction between teacher and taught was 
not absolute; any one could have an id^dta in one 
subject while he was still a student in others, and 
even men of ripe scholarship attended the lectures 
of notable teachers. This led students to travel from 
one seat of learning to another, just as they used 
to travol in early days to collect kadiths (al-Bukh 5 rf, 
< Ilm, bdb 7, 26). All the biographies of learned 

men give examples of this; the old Hellenistic 
custom was thus continued (cf. Walden, The universi¬ 
ties of ancient Greece), and royal courts still played 
the same part; at them learned guests received 
donations, which enabled them to appear as teachers 
iu the mosques (e.g. Ibn Battuta, ii, 75 * 1 *; Ibn 
KhaldGn, Kitdb al- c Ibar, Bulak 1284. vii, 452; Ibn 
Abl Usaybi'a, ii, 205; cf. Mommsen, Rbmiscie Gt - 
schichle, vi, 589). Distinguished scholars were of 
course much visited by lovers of learning; of one 
of the latter, it is said ruhila xlayhi or ilaihi kdnat 
al-rihla “they used to travel to him” (Yakut, Udabi*, 
vii, 174; Husn al-muhadara, i, 207; cf. 141). 

The blurring of the distinction between the 
teachers and the taught only really applied to fields 
were the authoritative transmission of a text was 
involved. This occurred especially in ftaditJi. In this 
field one remained, in a sense, a student all one’s 
life, collecting authorisations [idjdsa) from the 
transmission of one or more kadiths. There were many 
instances where an accomplished scholar of b*dith 
would seek the authoritative transmission of a col¬ 
lection of 5, or even of a jingle badlth, from 
one many years younger than he but who had the 
ididza to transmit the hadltkk). and was. most likely, 
the last to receive that authority from its last holder. 
This situation was due to the oral character of author¬ 
itative transmission. The perennial preoccupation 
of the conscientious badifa scholar was to travel 
iu search of those rare Juaft&s, whose rarity was 
due to the ever-decreasing number of transmitters 
duly authorised to transmit them. Biographical 
notices sometimes tell of the authorised transmitter 
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who had made a collection of such fiadul is and had 
waited until he had survived all other authorised 
transmitters before making them available, at which 
time he could exact his own price for them. This 
practice was, of course, condemned. There are well- 
known fttuiiths not only encouraging the gathering 
and spreading of knowledge but also condemning 
those who would gather and conceal it. 

On the other hand, the distinction between 
teacher and taught in the field of law was quite clear. 
To obtain tbe licence to teach law, one had to 
study many years under a professor of law, become 
proficient in the scholastic method of disputation 
and build up as vast a repertoire of disputed ques¬ 
tions of law as possible, together with solutions 
to these questions; then one had successfully to 
defend one’s thesis or theses against the adversary, 
often one’s own master. This long process could take 
place under one master alone; but it sometimes took 
place under two, one for the basic four years, another 
for the graduate, apprentice, period. More rarely, 
a law student could study under as many as five 
professors, but the process was always the same: the 
defence of a thesis or theses which learned him the 
licence to teach and to issue legal opiniocs, a licence 
attesting to his competence in the law os a field 
of knowledge. 

Islamic law is individualistic; this may be seen 
in the function of the kddl, the mu/tl and the mudarris, 
or professor of law, as well as in the madrasa, the 
college of law. The kd<Jl was alone responsible for 
hb legal decision; the mufti was atone responsible 
for his legal opinion, based on iHtiUd, and individual, 
personal activity of research in the sources of the law. 
Likewise, every madrasa represented one madhhab\ 
a double madias* represented two maihhabs where 
students were kept separate, so also with the triple, 
and quadruple madrasu; and every madhhab was 
represented by one professor of law, who might 
have under his direction one or several and 

mufid s Some instances in history illustrate this 
unicity of the professorial chair in the college of law. 
In 483/1090, a few months after the appointment of 
AbO <Abd Allfih al-Tabari to the NijAmiyya’s chair 
of law in Baghdad. AbO Muhammad al-F5mI arrived 
with orders to occupy the chair. Both professors 
were made to share the chair, and taught law ac¬ 
cording to an alternating schedule, one teaching 
one day, the other, the next. A variation on this 
solution later became standard procedure in some 
colleges of Damascus, where the professorial chair 
was assigned to two, three and four professors of 
law, each retaining a half (niff), a third (Qulth) 
or a fourth (ewM) of the post and being paid ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The teacher had his particular place in the mos¬ 
que, often beside a pillar: this was his nutdjlis, 
which was inherited by his successors (tfusn al- 
muhadara, i, 135; cf. x8x below, 182; al-.'fafcrlzl, 
iv, 5i Y5fcut, UdabS', iv, 135; Wustenfcld, Schd/iU, 
239). The outward appearance of the class did not 
alter through the centuries. His hearers sat in a 
circle (fudka; the listeners tafiallak d; al-MakrlzI, 
iv, 49. U. 17-50; cf. on the word, Quatremfcre. Hist, 
suit, maml., i/a, 197 ft.) on the ground before the 
lecturer. The teacher sat on a carpet ( sa didi dda ; 
cf. YAkflt, Udaba *, i, 254) or skin (farua). This was 
described as a symbol of bis dignity in his wafiyya 
(al- c Umarf, Ta'rif, 134). We often find in large 
audiences that the teacher had a raised seat (for the 
older period, see Ibn Battuta, i, 212). 

It was not the custom for teachers to live in 


the mosque. Of course, a teacher, like any other 
pious individual, could stay in the mosque and even 
have a room there; al-£baz4It for example lived in 
the mosque of the Umavyads. where Ibn Djubayr 
saw his room. But these were exceptions; il-'AzIz 
built a dwelling-house for the teachers in the Aahar 
near the mosque (aJ-MakrlzI, iv, 49). The earlier 
madrasa* lounded by NUam al-Mulk often had 
lodgings for the teacher, especially as the teacher 
sometimes made his lodging his classroom, and this 
is also found later. Thus in the SalSbiyya, the head 
of the college had his home within the buildings 
(Ibn Djubayr. 48). 

Of the teachers, many were also Addis (as in 
their day were the huffdf, who were in a way the 
predecessors of the teachers). The frequently 
were able to accumulate a considerable number of 
offices. The chief kddi Ibn Bint al-A 4 azz (ea. 700/1300- 
x) had 17 offices (Quatrem^re, Hist. Suit. Maml., 
U/l, 137-8). The teacher could also be a mufti (e.g. 
YAkut, Udaba', iv, 136). 

The professor of law was assisted by the "repetitor”, 
mu'id, as drill-master. The professor of law was 
also assisted by the mufid, a sort of "scholar in 
residence" who imparted "useful information", 
fd'ida, pi. faud'id, to the students of the institution. 
The post of mufid was also used in the field of hadith, 
for the same general purpose. There were usually 
two rm/ufs for each teacher. The murid's duty was 
to read over with the students the lecture after 
the class and explain it to the less gifted students. 
The celebrated fa&h al-Bulfelnl began as a repeater 
with his father-in-law in the Kharrubiyya (al* 
Makrlzl, iv, 202); it was also possible to be an in¬ 
dependent teacher in one school and a repeater 
in another (al-Na$Ir, d. 669/1270-1; Hu?n al-mufui- 
tiara, i, 189). The Salabiyya, which ought to have had 
4 teachers with 2 repeaters, was run for 30 years by 
ro repeaters and no teachers (al-MafcrlzI, iv, 251; 
cf. also 210; al-Subkl. MuHd al-ni'am, 154-5: al- 
KalkashcindJ, $ubk al-^d 3 , v, 464, and Haneberg. 
.S chut- und Lehrwcsen der Muhammedaner , 25; 
Wtfctenfeld, Die A hade mien der Amber und ihre 
I.ehrer. 1837). As noted above, the counterpart of the 
nu'id in law was the mustamli in hadlU ), whose 
function it was to repeat the fiadi/Ji dictated by the 
professor of hadith to a class that could often run into 
the hundreds and thousands. In the case of such large 
classes, several mustamlis relayed the hadith to those 
who were not within earshot of the professor. 

Other posts in the various institutions included 
the grammarian or nabttd, who taught grammar 
and the other literary arts generally, and the various 
preachers. These comprised al-kJia/ib [tf.e.], who 
preached the Friday sermon in the dfdmi 1 ; al-wS c i? 
[f.tv], who preached the academic sermon and taught 
the art of the sermon; and the popular preachers 
called al-hdff (f.i/.J and kdn' al-kursi. Other holders 
of posts included al-imdm, who led the five dally 
prayers in the mosques; the elementary school 
teacher of the maktab and kuttdb, called variously 
al-mu'allim, al-mufaddib and al-Jakih (colloquially, 
in Egypt, esp., of-/i$f); the monitors, al^arif, 
kdtib at-ebayba-, the copyists of manuscripts, o/- 
ndsibh and ed-warrdk (the latter term was also used 
for the bookseller; it would seem that the worrit 
copied books for sale and hired the ndsikh, pi. nus- 
sikd, to copy for him); the corrector of copied 
manuscripts, al-mufabbUr, the collator of copied 
manuscripts, al-muhdbil or al-mu'drid) and the ser¬ 
vitor, al-khidim, a manservant who worked for a 
professor or a rich student while pursuing his own 
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studies. Most of these functions were performed by 
students working their way through college. 

8. The scholastic community: the students. 

Every one was absolutely free to join a fialha 

in the mosque in order to hear a teacher Al-Mufcad- 
dasi for example tells us that the learned men 
of al-Firs used to sit from early morning till mid¬ 
day and from c asr to mag^rib for the common people 
(it 'l-'awdmm) (BGA , iii, 439). But as soon as the 
teachers developed into a regular class of society, 
the students (ttdaba, tulldb, sing, fdltb) who were 
systematically training in the Muslim sciences also 
became a recognised section of the community. To¬ 
gether with the teachers, they formed the guild of 
the educated, atftab al-Hmdtna (now ahl ed-Hmmi in 
Egypt). They were able to select their teachers as 
they pleased; the most celebrated teachers had there¬ 
fore large numbers of students. Many never finished 
studying, for they could always find new teachers to 
study under up to their old age, even if they them¬ 
selves also taught. The ambitious would only study 
under [darasa 'aid) great teachers and therefore 
travelled about the Muslim world a great deal (cf. al- 
Mukaddasl, 237)- This travelling, partly as teacher 
and partly as student, for the sake of falab al-'iltn 
was long kept up in Islam. 

When the student had completed his teacher's 
course, the teacher declared his knowledge mature in 
the particular subject and the student was able to 
regard himself as perfect in it ( takharradia 'clayhi). 
The relation of student to teacher is patriarchal 
and the student kisses his hands. This does not pre¬ 
vent quarrels breaking out, and in such cases the 
teachers might be treated very disrespectfully (cf. 
Sulaymin Ra$ad, Katit al-Jjawhar, 141 ff., 192 if.). 

The madrasa* introduced an innovation into 
the relationship of teacher to student, when a 
definite number of students (as a rule, twenty) was 
allotted to a particular teacher. Instruction was 
thus organised on more systematic lines. But even 
then irregular students were also admitted. It is 
only in quite modern times that the instruction has 
been really properly organised. 

We hear exceptionally of women students; 
one was a member of al-ShafiT's ma^flis (pfusn 
al-mufuidara, i, 181, below). In the early centuries 
it cannot have been unusual, for it is several times 
mentioned in fiadlth s, which reserve special days for 
women (al-BuI&ari, <//#*, bdb 32, 36, 50). 

In the madrasas and some mosques, students 
were offered lodging and certain allowances in addi¬ 
tion, food, bread (f Ijardya ) and money. 

A student living in a mosque is called mudjdwir 
(al-MakrizI, iv, 54), a word which is also applied 
to Meccan pilgrims (Ibn .Djubayr, 122) and to 
anyone living in a mosque. The students’ apart¬ 
ments are divided into arwi^a, usually according to 
nations, a word which is derived from the fact that 
they originally lived in the colonnades. Each rirvdfr 
is under a s£ aykh. . Many students live in khanakdhs, 
other in private houses. 

9. Conclusion. 

The Muslim system of education in the Middle 
Ages was based on the tea*/, which, as already men¬ 
tioned, gave the founder a free hand in determining 
the course of his foundation, as long as his stipu¬ 
lations were in keeping with the tenets of Islam. 
The historian must be circumspect about generalising 
for one institution on the basis of the particulars 
of another. The historj' of Muslim education must 


therefore be written on the basis of the deeds of 
wak/, of which few are extant, and arc in any case 
mostly late in date, as well as on the basis of bio¬ 
graphical literature and the chapters on t pokf in 
the fatwa- works. These are the main sources to be 
consulted for the history of institutionalised edu¬ 
cation; that is, that education which took place in 
the din ms', the masdjid, the madrasa, the ddr al- 
fiadith, the ddr al-Kur'dn, the rtbdf, the khdnhdh, 
the xdwiya and the various combinations of these. 

For the relation between Muslim institutions of 
learning and those of the mediaeval Latin West, 
see the Bibl. 
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II. In Muslim India 

The madrasa s in Muslim India were institutions 
of higher learning similar to those in other parts 
of the Islamic world. Their principal function was 
to train personnel for government service, more par¬ 
ticularly, for the administration of justice. They 
were either founded and subsidised by the state or 
established by private individuals. The education 
provided in them dealt mainly with religious sub¬ 
jects, and was offered by well-qualified teachers. 

The real foundations of Muslim education in India 
may be traced back to the establishment of the Dibll 
Sultanate in 1206 and the emergence of Dihll as an 
important seat of Islamic learning. Evidence points 
to the existence of two major madrasas in Dihll in 
the early years of Muslim rule. One of them was the 
Mu'izziyya, an institution probably founded by 
Iltutmish (607*33/1211-36), and named after Mu¬ 
hammad Ghflrl’s title Hu'izz al-DIn. The other 
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madrasa, known a$ N 4 $iriyya, was built by Balban 
while he was working as chief minister to Na$ir 
al-DIn Mahmud (644-64/1346-66), from whom the 
madrasa took its name. As the Mongols overran 
the heartlands of Islam, many refugee scholars 
from Central Asia and Persia took shelter in Dihit, 
and tbeir presence gave further momentum to 
educational activities in the capital. Early Muslim 
education found a strong champion in I1ru2-§b5h 
Tugljluh (752-90/1351-88) who. according to Firigbta, 
built no less than 30 colleges in various parts of his 
kingdom. The sultan is also noted for having restored 
a large number of madrasas which had fallen into dis¬ 
repair. Among the institutions founded by him the 
most outstanding was the Madrasa-yi FMi-Sh&hl. 
constructed in Dihil in 753 /' 552 * 3 - It was the biggest 
madrasa in the capital, with residential facilities for 
both teachers and students. It stood on the southern 
bank of the an enormous tank built 

by ‘AI 5 * al-DIn Khftldil in 695/1396. It was a double¬ 
storeyed building with arched galleries on all sides 
and projecting windows overlooking the tank, and 
Its fa9ade presented an impressive mixture of HindQ 
and Muslim architectural elements. 

Other important educational centres, besides 
Dihil, included Badi’un [f.v.], a city approximately 
150 miles east of the capital. Under the Sayyid 
dynasty ( 8 « 7 - 55 / x 4 *« 4 ~ 5 *)# rose into prominence 
as a scat of learning with many schools and colleges. 
In Agra [f.v.], which acquired importance during 
Sikandar Lodi’s reign (894-923/1489-15x7), the 
latter founded a madrasa famous throughout northern 
India. In addition, he established non-religious 
schools where HindCs also could enrol themselves 
to learn Persian, which now replaced Hindi as the 
language of lower administration. This, in turn, 
led to the growth of a parallel school system distinct 
from the regular madrasas. 

Education received encouragement in the regional 
kingdoms which sprang up in different parts of the 
country during the 8ih/24th and 9th/ 15th centuries. 
Under the rule of Sultan Ibrahim SharkI (804-44/ 
1402-40), DiawnpOr [?.v.] acquired distinction as an 
intellectual centre of considerable importance having 
many educational institutions. Likewise, the Bahinani 
kingdom of Deccan was known for its patronage of 
learning and learned men. Some of its kings, such as 
Tadi al-DIn FlrQr (800-25/1397-1422) and Mubaimnad 
Shah 111 Lajhkarl (867-87/1463-82), Were great bene¬ 
factors of education. Mahmud GSwfin (d. 886/1481 
If.v.J), minister of Muhammad Shah, founded in 
877/1472 a madrasa in Bidar [ g.v .) which acquired 
fame as a great institution. It was a magnificent 
building equipped with living quarters for students 
and teachers, and had an attached library containing 
a large number of books. Though severely damaged 
during Awrangrib’s campaign against BijjapGr 
towards the later part of the xith/i 7 th century, its 
surviving remains bear sufficient witness to its 
superb architecture. 

Under the Mughals, educational activities con¬ 
tinued to find an important place in the policies of 
the government. Babur (932*7/1526*30 fa.r.]), during 
his brief reign, founded a madrasa in Dihil where, 
in addition to traditional subjects, special provi¬ 
sion was made for the teaching of mathematics, 
astronomy and geography. He also charged the De¬ 
partment of Public Affairs ( Shuhrat-1 4 A mm) with 
the task of establishing schools and colleges in the 
kingdom. The vicissitudes of Humflyttn's ( 937 * 47 , 
962-3/1530-40, 1555-6) fortunes were, no doubt, 
responsible for the paucity of educational activities 


seen during his roign- But under his successor, 
Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605), numerous madras *s 
were founded by the state as well as by private 
individuals. Akbar built a big college in his new 
capital Fatbp&r Sikri [f.v.J, and, in Dihli, his wet- 
nurse, Muhain Anga, founded a madrasa in 969/1561- 
2, which was noted for its architecture. Akbar 
also laid down that the curriculum of the madrasas 
should include subjects such as ethics, mathematics, 
agriculture, geometry, astronomy, physics, logic, 
natural philosophy, theology and history. In response 
to Akbar’s policy of religious accommodation, 
non-sectarian institutions increased in number, 
providing common education to Hindus and Muslims 
alike. 

During Djahanglr’s reign (1014-37/1605-1627), 
many madrasas which had ceased to function or bad 
fallen into decay were restored and revived. The 
ruler issued an ordinance which required that if a 
wealthy person or a traveller died without an heir, 
his property should revert to the state and be utilised 
for the building and maintenance of the madrasas. 
Shfrhdjahan’s (1037-68/1628-57) name is associated 
with the imperial madras* attached to the congrega¬ 
tional mosque built by him at Dihli in 1060/1650. 
Under Awrangzib (1068-11x8/1658-1707), special 
emphasis was placed of the diffusion of Islamic 
learning. The foundations of the famous seminary 
in Lucknow, known as Farangl Mahall [q.v. in Suppl.j, 
were laid during this time. The name actually 
referred to the building granted by Awrangzib, 
towards the end of the nthfi7th century, to a 
a family of scholars who made Farangl Mahall a 
leading centre of Islamic learning. Mulla Ni?ara al- 
DIn, author of Dars-i Nitdtni, the syllabus named 
after him, used to teach at this place. Another well- 
known institution, opened in Dihli during Awrang- 
rib’s reign, was the Madrasa-yi Rablmiyya. Founded 
by the noted divine and father of Shdh Wall Allah 
(i**3*75/*7<>3-62), Shah c Abd al-Raliim, this madrasa 
specialised in the teaching of exegesis and tradi¬ 
tions, and was the forerunner of the modem seminary 
of Deoband (v.w.J. 

Little is known about the organisation and working 
of the madrasas. The emphasis on religious sub¬ 
jects in their curriculum seems to have remained 
consistent throughout their history. An attempt was 
made during Akbar’s time to give importance to the 
instruction of mediaeval rational sciences such as 
logic, mathematics, medicine and astronomy, but it 
is doubtful whether this was followed by every 
madrasa. The Dars-i jVifami, after its introduction 
in the ruid-x2th/ 18th century, was adopted by the 
madrasas all over the country, thus standardising 
the syllabus for traditional education. It included 
Arabic grammar and syntax, logic, philosophy, 
mathematics, rhetoric, jurisprudence, principles of 
jurisprudence, scholastics and dialectics, exegesis 
and traditions. 

The cause of traditional Muslim education re¬ 
ceived a setback in the years following the decline 
of the Mughal rule. It suffered further reversal with 
the expansion of English education and spread of 
Western knowledge and ideas. Nevertheless, many 
madrasas continued to flourish in later times. The 
oldest among these was the madrasa at Farangl 
Mahall; another important madrasa was that of 
Deoband, a small town north of Dihil. It was founded 
in 1867 by Mawiana Muhammad Rasim Nanotawl 
(d. 1879) in conjunction with other ^ulamd 3 . The 
last of the traditional institutions to be mentioned 
is the N'adwat aMUIami* of Lucknow established 
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in 1894. Among its founders was the reputed scholar 
Shibli Nu*mani (1857-1914), who remained actively 
associated with it from 1904 to 1913. All the above 
madrasas have survived up to the present time, 
despite their limited financial resources and meagre 
enrolments. 
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III. Architecture 

The madrasa was a response to the specific needs 
of the Muslim community; it was a custom-built 
structure tailored to serve an institution which was 
itself a deliberate innovation. Moreover, the madrasa 
was the creation of a self-confident, well-established 
civilisation near the peak of its achievement: the ear¬ 
liest madrasas recorded are those of eastern Iran in 
the early 4 th/iotb century, and evidence unearthed 
by modern historians working on the pre-Sal^jQb 
period in eastern Iran suggests that the “prehistory” 
of the madrasa can be traced for at least one and a 
half centuries before the official Saldjfib adoption 
of the institution. It is, however, highly unlikely 
that these earlier madrasas were substantia! public 
buildings. Their very number argues against it. 
By 416/1025-6 there were twenty madrasas in the 
modest provincial region of Khuttal [tf.v.], and each 
was fully eudowed with awkaf. The missionary 
Karr&miyya movement which was so strong 

in eastern Iran in the 4 tb/ioth and 5 tb/nth centuries 
had a strong educational and polemical bias, and 
both A h&nah&hs [?.p.] and madrasas were built in 
quantity by the adherents of this sect. The Gljazna- 
vids also used madrasas endowed with axepdf In 
order to establish Islam in the stubbornly pagan 
territory of Qhflr, possibly through the intermediary 
of missionaries from the Karrhmiyya. 

Above all, such foundations should be seen within 
the context of a well-established tradition of building 
madrasas in the large cities of the eastern Iranian 
world. The best documented case is NIshSpur, 
where no less than 38 madrasas predating the great 
NUfiiniyya of that city (founded ca. 450/1058) are 
recorded, though none of them survive; for further 
details, sec above, section i, 4. 

The apparently eastern Iranian origin of the 
madrasa makes that the obvious area in which to 


seek the architectural origins of the institution. 
Two major possibilities present themselves, and these 
are not mutually exclusive. The first, espoused 
by Bartold over sixty years ago, would link the 
madrasa with the Buddhist vihdra as attested in 
Central Asia and Afghanistan. This area bad been 
saturated in Buddhism in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Muslim conquest and it seems not 
surprising that a Buddhist institution combining 
the functions of worship, education, communal 
life and burial should have flourished in the almost 
very area associated with the earliest madrasas. 
Bartold’s prescience was confirmed by the discovery 
of one such site at Adzhina-Tep« just across the 
Oxus to the north-east of Balkh. This consisted of a 
monastery and stupa complex, the whole comprising 
two equal halves joined by a gangway and each 
measuring some 50 m square. Both elements use a 
lonr-lw/in plan focused on a centra', courtyard. 
The monastery element consisted of temple struc¬ 
tures, cells for the monks, and a large assembly 
hall, plus various ancillary rooms. All this was 
linked by corridors. In its essentials, and even more 
in its four-lwdw plan, this 7 th- 8 th century monument 
comes remarkably close in spirit to a madrasa, 
though the Muslim emphasis on education is some¬ 
what more marked. Numerous other Buddhist sites 
have been excavated in Soviet Central Asia over the 
last two decades, among them Ak-Bcshim, Airtam, 
Kalai-Kafirnigan and Kuba, while perhaps the most 
important Buddhist site in the Iranian world was 
just south of the Oxus—the Nawbahar of Balkh- 

The other architectural source which has been 
proposed for the Iranian madrasa is the typical 
KhurasAnl house. Godard, the champion of this 
theory, was forced at the outset to assume an un¬ 
broken continuity of tradition between the mediaeval 
and the modem housesof the area. He then compared 
this domestic form with that of later madrasas 
and concluded that it was the private structure that 
had generated the public one. While the literary 
evidence gives ample wartant for the functions of a 
madrasa being carried out in private houses, no 
such houses which can be shown to have served 
this function have survived. Neat as Godard’s 
theory is, it cannot be more than speculative. 

The formal, as distinct from the informal, history 
of the madrasa is commonly taken to begin in 
460/1067 when the great Ni^miyya madrasa was 
inaugurated in Baghdad. In short succession a 
whole series of state-sponsored and largely state- 
financed madrasas sprang up throughout the Saldjufc 
empire (see above, section i, 4). Two related factors 
deserve special emphasis here. One is the whole¬ 
hearted state support for these buildings, which 
is reflected in the name Niz 3 miyya which they bore. 
They represent, in short, a state investment of the 
first magnitude. The other is their carefully calcu¬ 
lated location in the major cities of the SaldjQk 
realm. From this one may deduce that each was 
designed to serve as a provincial centre with a wide 
catchment area embracing the smaller towns and 
villages of the region. Such a function presupposes 
buildings of considerable scale and capacity. 

The reasons behind this sudden spate of building 
activity, which significantly enough was confmed 
to the Saldjikk empire, are probably to be connected 
with the resurgence of Sunni orthodoxy, spearheaded 
by the Saldjuk* after their entry into Baghdad *«* 
447/1055. as a counter to the propaganda efforts 
of militant Isma^ll Shiism organised by the Fatimids 
from al-Azhar (founded in 359/970) [4.0.) and other 
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centres (see above, section i, 3). In fact, the Sunni 
orthodox wuufrasa-building activity soon stimulated 
a Twelver S&I*! counterpart movement, for according 
to the Kitdb al-Na^d the later 6th(i2th century saw 
£hi‘l madras as appear In Ray. Rum, KAshfln, Aba, 
Warfltnfn, SabzawAr and elsewhere. One of the 
madrasa* at SAwa had indeed been found as early 
as the mid-jth/iith century. The form of these 
madrasa* is as obscure as that of their Sunni counter¬ 
parts, but to judge by the later consonance between 
Sunn! and SfalS madrasa s in the Iranian world, there 
was probably no formal distinction between them. 

The number of inadrasas erected within a short 
space of time throughout the Saldjuk empire at 
the order of N4am al-Mulk and by others is itself 
a clear indication that some kind of blueprint had 
been developed for this purpose. Unfortunately, 
none of these early Iranian madrasa s has survived; 
in fact, th« earliest extant Iranian building of this 
type is the Madrasa-yi lmarm of 723/*325 in Isfahan. 
It is a compact structure (sonic 92 mx 7-201 at 
its widest extent) employing the standard Iranian 
4-fa'tf7» plan, but the modifications to the traditional 
layout are significant. The iicdns no longer rear above 
their flanking arcades; the roof-line is now unbroken. 
This simple change entirely reverses the traditional 
pattern, in which the itwfn was the dominant feature 
and dwarfed the flanking arcades. Two stones of 
continuously niched facades, behind which the cells 
for student accommodation were located, form the 
principal accent of the elevation and engulf the 
central Mm on each side. The question is, of course, 
whether such massy, cliff-Uke facades also charac¬ 
terised the elevations of the first Nigfimiyyas. The 
example of the Madrasa ImAmI, the known Saldjuk 
predilection for the 4-fftxm plan, and the need to 
accommodate substantial numbers of students living 
in the building as distinct from visiting it, all combine 
to suggest that the first official Iranian madrasa* 
were indeed fairly similar to their Ilklptnid descen¬ 
dant. 

So far the discussion has assumed that the more 
important of these early madrasa 5 were purpose- 
built structures intended solely for the students 
accommodated In them. Other possibilities have, 
however, been aired. Perhaps the most extreme 
is that the buildings generally accepted as the major 
urban mosques of the Saldjuk period—those of 
ArdistAn, Qazwln, Gulpiyag&n and so on—were 
actually madrasa s. This theory runs counter to 
common sense, for it does not account for the 
resultant absence of Friday mosques in these centres. 
More intrinsically likely is the proposition that the 
larger mosques contained an inbuilt madrasa element 
in the provision of a second storey around the 
courtyard. On occasion, the niched fa?ades of these 
upper storeys could indeed lead to separate chambers, 
but the extremely diverse functions discharged by 
a Friday mosque in a large city means that a wide 
range of other purposes can be suggested for such 
rooms. Elsewhere in the Islamic world such joint 
foundations were labelled as such; cases of mosque- 
madrasas (sec above, section i, 2) or mosque-mausolea 
und various other combinations abound in Mamluk 
Cairo. A further argument against the madrasa 
function of the upper stcreys of large urban mosques 
in the Iranian world is provided by the well-docu¬ 
mented practice of adding self-contained madrasas 
to established mosques (e.g. Isfahan and Mashhad). 
There would have been little need for such new 
foundations if the mosques in question were already 
serving inUr alia as madrasa s. If one bears in mind 
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the noted impreemon of the Arabic terminology 
of building types, and also the virtual interchange- 
ability of these types, it will be clear that no firm 
conclusion as to the form of the pre-Mongol madrasa 
in Iran is warranted. Rather does the evidence 
suggest that the forms of the madrasa were scarcely 
less varied than those of the mosque itself. But the 
sari lack of standing buildings hangs like a cloud 
over any discussion of these early modruias. Their 
organisation, personnel, curricula and financial 
arrangements can be followed up in minute derail 
in the literary sources; but the all-important question 
for the student of architecture, namely the precise 
material form which they took, remains obscure. 

With such a plethora of literary evidence available, 
it is ironic that Iran should retain not one pre- 
Mongol madrasa that is universally accepted as such. 
Two Saldjflk buildings have been identified by some 
as madrasa s, but others deny this. The more con¬ 
troversial of them is a mud-brick ruin at Khar gird 
(f.v.J whose damaged inscription specifically iden¬ 
tifies it as a foundation of Nizam al-Mulk. Its 
principal surviving feature is a broad and deep 
tibia Urdu with at least oue room of comparable 
depth flanking it on either side. Little sense can be 
made of any other part of the structure, but the 
dimensions of the courtyard in front of the uran 
might well be about 22 x 28 m. In favour of the 
identification as a madrasa may be cited the very 
fact that Niz&m al-Mulk is cited in the inscription 
as the official founder, although a mere gysykh 
actually carried out the work of supervising con¬ 
struction. Why should this august personage, the 
pivot of the Saldjuk state, take an interest In KhAr- 
gird? The family of NijAm al-Mulk hailed from 
Sabzawar, and he himself was bom in Tus, so there 
can be no question of explaining his connection with 
this monument by his desire to erect a public buiidiug 
in his native town. Khargird was a small town of 
secondary importance. Moreover, this structure is, 
as Herzfeld noted, very small for a courtyard mosque 
of its period, and the row of windows high up in the 
kibla iudn would make much better sense in the 
context of the cells on the first floor of a mtulrasa 
than as an element of mosque architecture. These 
various factors suggest that the most natural inter¬ 
pretation of the ruins is to see them as the sole 
surviving trace of NizAm al-Mulk’s extensive pro¬ 
gramme of building madrasas, though against this 
it must be admitted that the presence of supplement¬ 
ary miftrdbs does suggest a mosque rather than a 
madrasa. The flanking halls have also been cited 
as evidence that this is a mosque, but this feature 
occurs consistently in Anatolian Sal&Qk madrasas. 
To summarise, the evidence seems to incline towards 
interpreting the Khargird structure as a ttuidrasa, 
but without fresh evidence there is no clinchiog 
the matter. 

The other putative madrasa is a shoddily-published 
structure found in excavations at Ray in the late 
1930s. Godard himself, the source of all the informa¬ 
tion available, at first expressed himself with reserve 
as to its function but eventually shed such caution 
aiid treated the identification as a certainty. Never¬ 
theless, he produced no arguments to offset his 
earlier qualms about the eccentric orientation of 
the structure and its equally atypical emphasis—by 
means of the differential size of the iimns—on the 
east-west rather than the north-south axis. It must 
also be admitted that the 16 habitable spaces which 
together parcel out the ground plan do not correspond 
in their layout to any known maorasa. Ail this being 
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admitted, it would be still more accurate to say that 
no mediaeval house of this hind is known either; 
that 10 of the ground floor spaces could well have 
functioned as cells accommodating one or seveial 
students, to say nothing of the capacity of an upper 
floor; and that cases of the faulty orientation oi 
religious buildings arc legion in mediaeval Islam 
acd that the difficulties of that kind presented by 
this building disappear if one assumes that the west 
iwdn is intended to function as if it faced south-west, 
the direction of the kibla. Finally, and most signifi¬ 
cantly of all. the presence of a nu/trab is not easily 
explained away. Unfortunately, Godard's plan does 
not mark it, so that to identify it as a midrib is itself 
somewhat hazardous. Nevertheless, despite the fact 
that in its present form, on display in the Tehran 
Museum, it is largely a figment of the restorer’s 
imagination, the published photograph ol it in situ 
shows clearly enough the Kur’Snic Kufic inscription 
which it bore. The presence of a mifirdb with a 
gur’anic inscription in a private house takes some¬ 
what more explaining than does the eccentric 
orientation of a madrasa. Even so, it inay be felt 
that the building at Ray presents rather more 
problems of identification than docs its counterpart 
at Khargird. Whatever conclusion is reached, it 
is regrettable that the undoubtedly seminal role 
of Iran in the early development of the madrasa is 
so unjustly obscured by the lack of early surviving 
specimens whose claims to be madrasas are not 
disputed. 

It is with some relief, therefore, that one turns 
to an examination of the surviving madrasas whose 
identification as such is incontrovertible. The earliest 
of these, the madrasa of Gumiishtigln in Bo$rA, 
bears a disappointingly late date—530/1*36—and 
is located in Syria, an area which has not yet entered 
the discussion. It is followed in brisk succession by 
some fourteen surviving madrasah in Syria all dated 
or datable before 700/1300, and the literary evidence 
confirms that these are only a fraction of what was 
built in this period and has since vanished—82 
madrasas arc mentioned in the detailed chronicle 
of mediaeval Damascus, for example, and 46 in the 
more summary account of mediaeval Aleppo (see 
above, section i, 4). 

These numbers, impressive though they are, need 
not, however, be interpreted as confirmation of the 
primacy of Syria in the architectural development 
of the madrasa. Nor, pace Creswell, can this honour 
be claimed by Egypt without further ado. He 
lists some 29 madrasas in Cairo dated before 700/1300, 
and of these a scant four have remained. From the 
undoubted fact that the latter group includes the 
first cruciform four-rite madrasa to survive he has 
built an elaborate edifice of argument designed to 
establish the innovatory role of the Egyptian 
madrasa. 

As will shortly be apparent, however, the area 
with the largest number of surviving madrasas 
datable before 1300 is SaldjOk Anatolia, which 
boasts no less than 30 examples, 9 of them datable 
to the 6th/i2th century. Egypt and Syria together 
cannot match the latter tally, and indeed have only 
a third as many madrasa* datable before 700/1300. 
Yet these buildings figure not at all in Creswell’s 
history of this architectural type. Common sense 
dictates that the Anatolian madrasa s, built in an 
area culturally dependent on Iran and geographically 
close to it by patrons who themselves sprang from 
Great Sal^jOk stock would be likely to reflect the 
Saldjfifc madrasas of Iran, whose decisive role in the 


formation of the genre has never seriously been 
questioned. Iranian influence may in any case 
readily be detected in the plan types, brickwork and 
tile decoration of much of RGm SaldjQk architecture. 
The historical background outlined above encourages 
the assumption that it is precisely in these unfor¬ 
tunately vanished Iranian SaldJOk madrasas that 
the essential original lineaments of the official madra¬ 
sa are to be sought. Hence the paramount historical 
importance of the Anatolian Sal dpi k madrasas as 
the closest surviving relatives of the Iranian type. 
Many of their features are duplicated in contemporary 
Syrian madrasas, which may be seen as .1 parallel 
and cooval group. 

Returning to the Bo$r£ madrasa, one notes that, 
like most Syrian madrasas, it is diminutive; for 
all that its patron was a senior amir serving 
the AUbegs of Damascus its external dimen¬ 
sions do not exceed *0 x 17 m. On this tiny 
scale, there is scarcely room for a proper courtyard, 
and the space which would normally be designated 
as such is domed, a feature which was to recur a 
century later iii some of the SaldiOk madrasa* in 
Konya and elsewhere. Two lateral iirdns open off 
this space, while a prayer haJl and a kind of narthex 
to the south, the latter reached by narrow entrance 
vestibules to east and west, fill up most of the re¬ 
maining area. In this single-storey building, the only 
space left over is the area flanking the prayer hall, 
which yields two rooms per side Since these each 
average less than 4 m square, the total number of 
students accommodated in this madrasa can scarcely 
have exceeded a down. Such a building will simply 
not fit the popular image of officially sponsored 
madrasas located strategically throughout the Salcydk 
empire and serving, at least in part, significant 
political ends. 

Later Syrian madrasas rejected many of the solu¬ 
tions found in the example at Bo$r&. Perhaps the 
most distinctive local characteristic was to be the 
laterally developed prayer hall entered by a triple 
archway and vaulted in a variety of ways ( Ddr al- 
Hadith [fv.], Damascus, between 349/* *54 and 
569/1174; Madrasa KhSn al-Tutun, Aleppo, 364/ 
1x68-9; Madrasa of N'Qral-DIn, Damascus, 367/1x72; 
and Madrasa of Sh&dbakht. Aleppo, 589/1x93 among 
others). Sometimes the central bay of the mufalli 
is domed, with groin vaults covering the flanking 
bays (ShafiT Madrasa, Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, 593 /* * 99 ) 
though tunnel vaults for these bays are commoner; 
but in other examples all three bays arc groin-vaulted 
(*AdiIiyya Madrasa, Damascus, completed 619/1222- 
3) or domed (£dhiriyya Madrasa, Aleppo, 616/1219- 
20; Djarni* and Madrasa of al-Firdaws, Aleppo 
633/1235-6). Recurrent features of these buildings 
include a mibrdb which projects on the exterior 
of the kibla wall, a mausoleum or on occasion even 
two, occupying an angle of the building, a tank in 
the centre of the courtyard, and utilitarian accessories 
like wells and air-shafts. Most of these madrasas 
have one iwdn but only one—the example at Bo$r£— 
has a pair of iudns facing each other across an empty 
space. Altogether exceptional is a joint foundation: 
the didmi'-cum’madrasa of al-Firdaws, Aleppo, 
which not ouly has two large iwans —back-to-back 
but also two small but self-contained courtyard 
units, each with a pair of iwdns facing each other 
across the court, an intimately domestic arrangement 
encountered earlier in palaces and caravanserais. 

The emphasis on one rather than several ittdns 
may reflect the fact that the great majority 
of these buildings—all but seven of the 128 madrasas 
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in Damascus and Aleppo which pre-date 700/1300 
and arc recorded in the literary sources—were erected 
to serve a single tnadhhab and therefore required 
only one location for teaching. But (his is purely 
supposition, for the two-fwrf* madras* at Bo$ra was 
built to serve the Hanaf! madhhab alone, while the 
two-ritc Sul^aniyya madrasa at Aleppo (620/1223-4) 
has no iiwms at all. It therefore seems equally 
possible that any causal connection between the 
number of iwdtts in a Syrian madrasa and the number 
of madhhab*, which it served is more apparent than 
real. This conclusion seems all the more appropriate 
when it is remembered that neither Anatolian nor 
Iranian madrasas attest any consistent connection 
between the number of iirdns in a madrasa and the 
number ot madhhab* which it serves. Against this 
wider perspective the Egyptian cruciform four-rite 
madrasa is nothing short of freakish, reflecting 
perhaps a conciliatory religious policy on the part 
of the founder. Not surprisingly it remained very 
rare; the overwhelming majority of mediaeval 
madrasas throughout the Islamic world were built 
to serve a single madhhab. 

A cursory examination of the Syrian madrasas is 
enough to establish that the provision of student 
accommodation was not a major priority. The in¬ 
formation available on this score is unfortunately 
not very precise, for most of these buildings arc 
long since disaffected and modern houses have 
encroached oa them. But the Bo$r 3 madrasa, as 
noted above, suggests in the gross disproportion 
between public and private space that the structure 
was purpose-built to accommodate no more than 
a handful of students, and that its catchment area 
was probably no wider than Bo$ri itself. Ntir al- 
Din’s Dar al-Hadith in Damascus also seems to 
have had no more than four rooms, and although the 
other surviving Syrian madrasas are more generously 
provided with student cells, not one of them ap¬ 
proaches the larger Maghrib! madrasas, let alone 
those of Iran, for capacity. The Khan al-Tutun 
madrasa in Aleppo probably had ten cells, while 
the Nur al-DIn madrasa in Damascus, and the 
Zihiriyya madrasa in Aleppo, had 16 disposed in two 
stories. If so, they had the most generous housing 
capacity to be found in surviving contemporary 
Syrian madrasas. The most unusual solution of all, 
however, as noted above, was the introduction of 
two minute courtyard houses, each one complete 
with several irregularly shaped cells, on either 
side of the great double itedn of the djdtni*-ctim- 
madrasa of al-Firdaws, Aleppo. But even this very 
carefully designed building leaves inexplicably little 
space in the layout for student cells. One is driven 
to the conclusion, therefore, that the patronage 
directed towards the building of madrasas in Syria 
was deliberately kept on a small scale, possibly 
because nearly all of them were built to serve (ex¬ 
clusively?) a single madhhab, or else, they might 
have been meant more as oratories for the daily 
use of the local population than as madrasas lout 
court, a practice recorded in Magljribl madrasas. 

Some or all of these factors may well have been 
operative in AyyObid Syria. But they are scarcely 
enough to account for the phenomenon of such large 
numbers of small madrasas. The answer seems rather 
to lie in local circumstances. To begin with, the 
topography of these madrasas is itself revealing. 
They are crammed into the nooks and crannies of 
aucient, densely populated cities, where building 
space was at a premium. There could be no question 
hero of a state-inspired blueprint imposed regardless 


of local conditions. Sociologically, too, the picture 
differs from that presented by Iran, ‘Irak or Anatolia. 
The patrons are not the sultans themselves but lesser 
amirs, their wives or mothers, or local notables. 
Such people were well-to-do but not necessarily 
rich or with free access to public funds. Thus the 
buildings had, so to speak, a wider social base than 
their equivalents elsewhere in the Islamic world. 
Sometimes the endowment even specified the con¬ 
ditions of use; for example, that the teacher appointed 
was forbidden to teach anywhere else. This individual 
approach is reflected in the very varied layout of these 
madrasas which show the architect grappling with 
a unique site. For AyyObid patrons, it seems, 
small was beautiful. Small was also functional. 
Since madrasas were built by the score in the larger 
cities It would have been wasteful to give them a 
large capacity, just as it would have been wasteful 
to decorate them lavishly. What decoration there is, 
however, maintains a high level of quality and is 
set off by the consistently fine stereotomy of Syrian 
tradition. The stone vaulting of the time deserves 
particular commendation Thus these madrasas were 
firmly rooted in a topographical, sociological and 
artistic context which depended little on external 
influence. 

Perhaps the main distinguishing feature of these 
Syrian madrasas is the inclusion of a mausoleum 
(ftubba fa.y.] or turba). Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
the connection between the madrasa and the mauso¬ 
leum was ever closer than it was in AyyObid Syria. 
Once again, epigraphy provides a due for this, 
for inscriptions in the SulUniyya and Atflbakiya 
madrasas. located in Aleppo and Damascus re¬ 
spectively, reler to the recitation of the ^Cur’in 
there. Provision was made for this recitation to be 
unceasing—an Islamic parallel hr the Christian 
custom of paying for masses to be said for the 
souls of the dead. Burial in a madrasa, then, was 
—like burial in the neighbourhood of a saint— 
intended at least in part to confer baraka upon the 
dead. It was in Syria rather than in Egypt that the 
exaltation of the mausoleum at the expense of the 
madrasa proper can first be traced; time and again 
it is the mausoleum which has the favoured site of 
the street facade, with the madrasa modestly tucked 
away virtually out of sight. In sheer surface area, 
the mausoleum is apt to rival, if not exceed, the 
madrasa. Small wonder, then, that it has even been 
suggested that the terms turba ("mausoleum") 
and madrasa were interchangeable in this period. 
On the other hand, the notion ot ensemble which 
underlies a modern term like "funerary madrasa" 
is belied by the epigraphic evidence, which suggests 
that the turba element and the rturdrasa element both 
had their own foundation inscriptions. This practice 
has often obscured the original intention of the 
founder, for it has resulted in many now free¬ 
standing turbos being identified as simple mausoiea 
rather than as part of a funerary madrasa (e.g. 
Farrukh-ShJhiyya and Aindjadiyya turba s, Damas¬ 
cus). Conversely, it sometimes happens that the 
inscription of a turba may mention the madrasa of 
which the mausoleum was part, and may indeed 
be the only surviving evidence that such a madrasa 
ever existed (‘Izriyya madrasa, Damascus). 

The intimate symbiosis of turba and madrasa is 
epitomised by a curious joint foundation in Damas¬ 
cus The Farrukh-Shahiyya madrasa, with the mauso¬ 
leum of c Izz al-DIn Farrukh-Shfih attached, dates 
from 578 or 579/1*82-3. A generation later, in 628/ 
1230, another madrasa was built beside it and this 
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lew was provided with a mausoleum, which housed 
the son of ‘Ixz al-DIn, al-Malik al-Aradjad. Father 
and son, then, are buried in adjacent turbas; the 
turba of the former is, perhaps appropriately, the 
larger of the two. Similar pairs of tombs survive in 
Damascus and later in Mamluk madrasas. If the 
madrasas of Ayyubid Syria were analysed from 
the purely formal point of view, with no backward 
glance at their eastern origins, the obvious conclusion 
would be that a major, if not indeed the primary, 
purpose of the institution was to contain a monu¬ 
mental mausoleum. Is it fair to assume, then, that 
the term madrasa did not have a consistent meaning 
throughout the mediaeval Islamic world ? Certainly, 
Ayydbid Syria provides evidence suggesting that 
the term did not connote one single type of building. 
Thus the Dir al-IJadU]i or aFAjhrafiyya in Damascus 
(634/1237) is called a madrasa in its foundation in¬ 
scription, and in its sequence of entrance vestibule, 
prayer hall and turba conforms to the standard type 
of contemporary madrasa ;is illustrated by the 
Mursbidiyya madrasa in Damascus. Conversely, 
the Kilidjiyya, also in Damascus, is defined in its 
foundation inscription as an institution for teaching 
kadHh, but is identical in form to the Mur**hidiyya. 
As in Iran and Egypt, it was common for a private 
house to he converted into a madras a, but more 
ambitious conversions are also recorded and it is 
these that testify yet again to the loose boundaries 
between mediaeval Islamic building types. Thus the 
HalSwiyya madrasa in Aleppo was successively a 
church and a mosque before it became a madrasa, 
while tho MaridSniyya served in turn as n madrasa, 
burial ground and mosque. Thus the mere fact that 
a structure was founded with a given purpose in 
mind was no guarantee that it would continue to 
function as such, especially if the value of its en¬ 
dowment fell; it might ea»Uy shed some functions 
or acquire additional ones. The absence of any sign 
of student cells in many of these admittedly half- 
ruined AyyGbid uuulrasas invites speculation that 
at least some of these foundations were never in¬ 
tended to be residential. 

If the Syrian madrasa tradition, as it developed 
during the scant century of its heyday, is analysed 
as a whole, the sheer variety of types encountered 
cannot fail to make an impression. It is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that these differences are not 
casual or contingent on the local topography, but 
rather reflect a basic uncertainty about the ideal 
form such buildings should take. For a long time, 
Syrian architects were sidetracked by the influence 
exerted by the mosque. The prestige of ths t long- 
established model helps to explain why ideas derived 
from mosque design permeate these madrasas. They 
were after all religious buildings. The Shidba^tiyya 
madrasa in Aleppo (569/1193) is essentially a mosque 
writ small, especially in its laterally developed domed 
musadd, and to judge by the plan alone, the teaching 
function of the building is plainly secondary. 

Since Fatfmid Egypt was officially it was 
impossible for the explicitly Sunni madrasa move¬ 
ment to establish itself there, or for that matter 
anywhere else in the Fdfimid domains, before the 
fall of that dynasty in 565/1170. Within five years 
of that date, however, under the militant orthodoxy 
of Sal 5 b al-DIn there were already as many madra¬ 
sas in Cairo, swiftly to be followed, no doubt at 
least partly for propaganda reasons, by examples 
at Mecca and Medina. However, the long start which 
Syria had enjoyed in building madrasas seems to 
have resulted in a more lavish provision of these 


buildings in that area than in Egypt, where the total 
recorded before 704/1300 is only 31, about a third 
of the comparable figure in Anatolia or in Damascus 
alone. These figures are enough in themselves to 
cast doubt on the supposed primacy of Egypt in 
the architectural development of the madrasa. 

The building of madrasas in Cairo gathered new 
momentum with the coming of the Mamluks. 
The largely vanished Zahiriyya madrasa (660-2/ 
1262-3) of Sultan Baybars was a gigantic 4 -iu-dn 
structure with a stalactite portal probably of Syrian 
inspiration, a theme repeated in the deep niches with 
mukaruas hoods which articulated its facade. This 
building inaugurates, if indeed it was not preceded 
by some comparably magnificent earlier madrasa, 
the distinguished tradition of Cairene madrasa* 
with splendid facades and interiors to match. 
.Anatolia was about a generation earlier in this 
development, so far as surviving evidence indicates, 
while Syria lagged behind. 

This notable degree of splendour can be explained 
on both political and economic grounds. MamlQk 
madrasas in Cairo are overwhelmingly the product 
of royal or high official patronage, a fact consistently 
reflected in the names they bear and in theii lavish 
decoration. Outward splendour would be the natural 
corollary of such patronage. But it would be in¬ 
accurate simply to treat these buildings as instances 
of conspicuous consumption, even though the lengths 
to which an amir or sultan would go to secure a 
fashionable site with ample street frontage do 
suggest such a conclusion. Many of them were en¬ 
dowed far more generously than their size and there¬ 
fore the scope of their activities dictated, and while 
these endowments [awkdj) were inalienable under 
Islamic law, that same law permitted any surplus 
from an endowment to be applied to the benefit 
of the descendants of the original endower. The 
more lavish the endowment, therefore, the more 
such a foundation would approximate to an invest¬ 
ment. N'ot surprisingly it was among the first 
concerns of an anlr, upon reaching power, to found 
some charitable institution, nor was there any bar 
to his adding piecemeal to its endowment over 
the years. 

Perhaps the most ambitious of these multi¬ 
purpose Mamluk foundations, and the one which 
teems to have set the fashion for such institutions, 
is the mansion tomb and madrasa of Sultan KalSwun, 
the whole built in a mere thirteen months (683-4/ 
1284-5). As in the ca5 « ot the $ 51 ifciyya (639/1242), its 
internal arrangements are at odds with its facade, 
which at nearly 70 m is exceptionally long and to 
which in a sense the whole building is subordinated. 
Mausoleum and madrasa are sundered by a long 
corridor which led to the now largely-vanished 
hospital. It is no doubt significant that the Mauso¬ 
leum, now enlarged by a functionally dispensable 
courtyard, occupies a far larger proportion of the 
combined tomb and madrasa portion of the ensemble 
than it did in the $alibiyya. The madrasa itself has 
a generous courtyard with two twins on the longitu¬ 
dinal axis and cells disposed laterally. Its most 
notable feature is without doubt the hibla iwdn 
which is divided into three naves and therefore 
explicitly associated with the traditioaal architecture 
of the mosque. Interestingly enough, KaliwOn's 
son, al-N&?ir Muhammad, himsolf built a mausoleum- 
cum-madrasa check by jowl with his father's great 
foundation, and in this later ensemble (695-703/ 
1295^303), the mausoleum is relegated to a sub¬ 
sidiary role beside a substantial 4-twin madrasa. 
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This latter building has the peculiar distinction 
of being the first known cruciform madrasa intended 
to serve all four madhhabs. 

By common consent, the masterpiece among 
those Mamluk ensembles, (150 y 68 m.), and 
certainly the largest of them was the mosque, 
madrasa and mausoleum of SulUn Hasan (757-64/ 
1356-63). Us lofty portal, originally designed to hove 
flanking minarets, and with a spacious vestibule 
behind it, bears the unmistakable imprint of Anato¬ 
lian Saldjuk architecture, but most of the detailing 
within is typically Cairene. At first sight, the layout 
seems familiar enough, focussed as it is on an ample 
4 -twin plan. But—and here again foreign influence, 
this time from Iran, must be taken into account - 
this cruciform plan is employed, exceptionally in 
the case of Egypt, for a mosque, while each maikhab 
has its own madrasa in one of the comers between 
the arms of the cross. The sultan’s own mausoleum, 
a gigantic dome chamber, extends the full width 
of the kibla imhi and is placed (emphatically not 
in Iranian fashion) directly behind the tibia wall. 
It therefore usurps the position of the domed sanc¬ 
tuary in the classical Iranian mosque. The building 
thus epitomises the vitality and versatility of the 
traditional 4 -lu<dn formula. 

Several prestigious Mamluk buildings in Cairo, 
such as the various funerary madrasas of Suit An 
Sha'ban and his family, followed the lead ol the 
Sultan Hasan ensemble. But its principal impact 
on later buildings was through its 4-fodH schema, 
which henceforth was to be repeatedly used for 
mosque architecture until the Ottoman conquest. 
In other words, the architecture of the madrasa had 
now come to influence that of the mosque; indeed, 
the unprecedented expansion of the fcibla Strin into 
a full-scale musalld in later Mamluk buildings (e.g. 
the T\a*it Bay complex) can only be explained by 
such a process. Presumably the decisive factor 
was that the mosque thereby gained a large unbroken 
space for the mufa/ld, which—unlike inosques with 
arcaded or columned musaUa s—allowed ail the 
congregation to see the imdtn. This inherent advan¬ 
tage of the l:vdn schema had not been seized at the 
time that the KaldwQn ensemble was built, and thus 
the tibia iw&n there is treated like a traditional 
musalla and parcelled up by arcades, a device 
continued in the mosque- madrasa of Barkuk (786-8/ 
1384-6) Moreover, even as late as the funerary 
madrasa of Barkuk (801-15/1399-1412), a set of 
domed bays forming miniature compartments take 
tip the areas normally reserved for iwdns. The 
liturgical distinction between the kibla Sunn and 
the subsidiary ones was expressed in architectural 
terms too. The former was vaulted, and thereby 
given the illusion of still greater spaciousness, 
while the scale of the latter was reduced and their 
ceilings were now flat. 

For the madrasa to influence mosque design was 
indeed a momentous change; It signalled a new 
relationship between the two buildings. Earlier, 
the dependent status of the madrasa had been 
vividly expressed by the way it had been tacked on, 
very much in the manner of an alter thought, to the 
parent structure. Examples abound; they include 
the madrasa of 507/1113-14 beside the Great Mosque 
of Urfa and a trio of ftuidrasas —those* of the amirs 
Taybars (709/1309-10), Akbugfra (740/1340) and 
12 iawhar (before 844/1440)—attached to the Azhar 
niosque in Cairo. Henceforth, however, these two 
institutions could combine their functions within a 
single building (which was highly desirable given 


the chronic shortage ol space in Cairo) and with 
minimum trespass of one upon the other. For it is 
noticeable that in the Sul|3n Hasan complex a 
novel solution for the madrasa has been devised: 
not only does each madkhab occupy a corner of the 
building, but certain aspects of the traditional 
full-scale madrasa are retained even on this miniature 
scale. The cells for students are clustered on two 
sides of a diminutive courtyard, except in the case 
of the Maliki madrasa situated in the western corner, 
where the exigencies of the site bisected the space 
available. Since the Maliki rite enjoyed relatively 
less popularity than the other three (though the 
Maliki professor was allotted the prestigious kibla 
iuati in the funerary madrasa of al-Malik aI*N 4 $ir), 
this solution was not as unjust to that madhhab as 
might at first appear. Furthermore, the small size 
of the student cells meant that their numbers and 
dimensions could be readily adjusted to fill the space 
available, thereby obviating the need to encroach 
011 the niosque proper. Presumably, however, the 
four iuvins were used for teaching purposes outside 
the hours of prayer; the association between imfns 
and teaching had been rooted for a good two centuries 
in Syria and thence Egypt; thus the MamlQk historian 
al-Makrlxf, in his description of the mausoleum and 
madrasa of al-Misir Muhammad, lists the four 
lecturers—one from each madhhab —who were first 
appointed to teach there, and specifies the iwan 
allotted to each one. The lack of subsidiary mifirdbs 
in the lateral Mm* is sufficient indication that 
their role as places for prayer was not paramount. 

At the mosque -madrasa of BarkQfc, built a genera¬ 
tion later (786-8/1384-6) the emphasis is reversed 
in favour of the madrasa without any fundamental 
change in plan. Thereafter, while true 4-twiu mosques 
or majrasas remained the exception rather than 
the rule in Egypt (e.g. the foundations of Ejarail aJ- 
Dln of 811/1408 and Sult<\n I11AI of 860/1465). the 
principle that the same building could serve both 
functions was unassailable. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to discover in 7 th/iJth and 8th/uth 
century MamlQk architecture a marked propensity 
to use la>d«s, though the combinations varies widely 
—one. two or three iw&ns may be used In conjunction 
with courtyards, halls, niausolea or sets of smaller 
chambers; acute shortage of space was no doubt a 
contributory factor in these developments. 

The diminutive scale of many Circassian Mamluk 
foundations necessarily excluded ample accommo¬ 
dation for students, but to make up for the difficulties 
inherent in lateral expansion many of these founda¬ 
tions extended upwards instead, comprising two 
or even—in the case of the 4 -Ittdn funerary madrasa 
of Amir Surghatmish (757/1336)—three stories 
which, in the latter example, all contain cells tor 
students. The case of the tiny but elegant madrasa 
of the Amir Mithkal, datable to the period between 
762/1362 and 776/1374, and measuring a mere 20 m 
per side, shows that the practice of allocatingscparate 
stories to the functions of worship and to those of 
teaching and/or accommodation had already estab¬ 
lished itself in pre-Circassian times. Relieved of 
the requirement to fit student cells into the ground 
floor of a cramped, awkward site, the architect 
could create an ordered and even ample layout by 
expanding the 4-man plan to take up virtually 
all the available space, with special emphasis on 
a laterally placed musalld which stretches the full 
width of the building. Without a comparably bold 
solution such a building would be undesirably 
cloistered, indeed claustrophobic. An airshaft 
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(malfusf) is another means of countering the unduly 
inward-looking quality of such buildings. In the 
Mlih^allyya, store-rooms take up what little area 
remains on the ground floor, while the two upper 
floors are reserved for living and lecture rooms and 
a library. The mezzanine floor is not continuous but 
is confined to the lateral iwdm which have wooden 
ceilings at their springing and above this are closed 
by mashrabiyya grilles giving into the rooms behind. 
Thus was created the so-cafled "hanging madrasa ”, 
a natural development from earlier "hanging” or 
"suspended" mosques in the same city. The funerary 
madrasa of Zayn al DIn (697/1298) may have been a 
forerunner of this type. Like many other Mamluk 
madrasa*, the Mitfckfilryya was sited close to the 
private quarters of its patron—indeed, as at NI§h4piir 
centuries earlier, a private house was frequently 
turned into a madrasa after its owner's death and 
named after him (e.g. the still-surviving Madrasa 
al-Ghanndmiyya m Cairo, dated 774 / 1372 * 3 . and 
this case can be supplemented by a dozen literary 
references). In both types of building, the two-fad* 
plan is normal though not mandatory. The inter¬ 
dependence of private house and tnadrasa is high¬ 
lighted by the absence of staircases between ground 
and first floor in the original composition. It seems, 
therefore, fhat the madrasa proper can only have 
been reached via such private quarters as adjoined it, 
presumably those of the amir himself. The madrasa 
in turn would have provided access for buildings 
behind it. 

Among the surviving madras as in Cairo one type 
is clearly predominant—the funerary madrasa. So 
traditional was thU kind of building in Cairo that 
(to judge by surviving structures) it was the madrasa 
lout court that remained exceptional. In the earlier 
funerary madras as, the mausoleum occupied such a 
significant portion of the ensemble that it is appro¬ 
priate to describe such structures as joint foundations. 
Five such monuments survive dated between 697/ 
1298 and 715/1315 alone, and they were only gradual¬ 
ly superseded by foundations of still wider scope. 
It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the madrasa 
was a convenient means of Justifying the mausoleum 
—for the latter building type of course flouted 
Islamic orthodoxy. An early example of this process 
is the vanished madrasa built in conjunction with a 
magnificent mausoleum near the grave of the ImSm 
al-Sh 5 fiT (d. 204/820) in 572-5/1176-80. This en¬ 
semble conferred an implied legal recognition on 
the cult of mausolea; after all, if a funerary madrasa 
could be erected in honour of the founder of one of 
the four major madhhab s, the practice could hence¬ 
forth safely be regarded as unimpeachable. Never¬ 
theless, the mausoleum continued to provide the 
true raison d'ftrc of such monuments, and visually 
it almost invariably usurps pride of place. This is 
particularly evident when the ensemble includes 
two mausolea instead of one (funerary madrasa of 
Saiar and Sandjar al-DjawulI, 703/1303-4). although 
later in the century such double mausolea appro¬ 
priately enough take second place to the madrasa 
itsell (madrasa of KhwSnrt al-Baraka, also known 
as that of Sha'ban, 770/1368-9). The inclusion of 
minarets, which by this time were too common 
in the city for fresh ones to be anything but redun¬ 
dant, may also have been designed to ward off pious 
disapproval. Even so, it was the minaret and the 
mausoleum, not the madrasa itself, which gave these 
buildings their distinctive stamp externally. Perhaps 
the competition of these already well-established 
building types was one of the factors which prevented 


the madrasa from developing its own instantly 
recognisable form. A modest edifice in the name of 
al-Malik al-Djakandar (7x9/13*9), described as a 
tnas{jjtd in its inscription, even though the now 
demolished rooms on the roof, the striking resem¬ 
blance to the slightly later Mithfeiiliyya and the 
historical evidence all point to its being a madrasa, 
epitomises the simplicity and austerity of the madrasa 
once shorn of such parasitic structures. It is the first 
Caireno madrasa to have the sahn roofed in the Ana¬ 
tolian manner. This feature continues in later 
madrasa* and results in the courtyard shrinking to 
the level of a large room (madrasa of fca^t Bay, 
880/1475). 

These remarks should not be construed to suggest 
that Cairene madrasa s served exclusively educational, 
religious or funerary proposes. A casual reminiscence 
set down by al-MafcrUl indicated that the madrasa- 
mausoleum of the Amir Karasunkur was used as a 
hostel by couriers of the band service preparing 
for their return journey to Syria and elsewhere. The 
same source mentions a ribat for women attached 
to the madrasa and mausoleum of the Amir Sunkur 
Sa'di ( 715 /T 3 I 5 ) But above all, the madrasa provided 
a focus both for the relentless emulation of the 
MamlOk amirs in architectural projects and for their 
desire to make financial provision for their descen¬ 
dants. 

Just as the tnadrasa* of Syria in the 6th/i2th and 
early ythfi^th centuries yield valuable data not 
available from Egypt as monuments, so reciprocally 
do Mamluk Egyptian tnadrasas fill the information 
gap in Syria. The sudden decline in madrasa building 
in Syria after 648/1250 can safely be associated with 
the fall of the Ayyubid dynasty, whose power was 
centred there. 

This decline is not reflected solely in madrasa*; 
it is a widespread characteristic of later mediaeval 
architecture in Syria, and is only to be expected 
given the henceforth provincial status of the area. 
After the death of Baybars, whose own early career 
adequately explains his interest in Syria, it was very 
rare for a .\famlQk sultan to undertake an important 
building project in the province. Jerusalem, on the 
other h2nd, by virtue of its exalted status in the 
Islamic world, continued to benefit from the archi¬ 
tectural patronage of the MarnlOk sultans right up 
to the death of I’O’it Bay. 

Syrian madrasa* of the Mamldk period, then, are 
significantly below the level of contemporary work 
in Cairo. Moreover, they were built in significantly 
smaller numbers than under the AyyQbids, for 
under the Mamlikks the emphasis of patronage 
shifted to mausolea and funerary mosques. Even so, 
it is well-nigh impossible to draw a clear line of 
demarcation between either of these categories 
and the madrasa] there is no significant difference 
in layout between the tomb of Shayiih -*»a!sh)a w l 
(730/1330), the funerary mosque of Sldl Slju'ayb 
( ca . 800 lea. 1400) and the funerary' madrasa of iifcayhii 
Hasan Rfl*! al-Hirama, all in the same city (863/1459). 
Single-tomb structures combined with a much 
larger laterally developed mujalld, sometimes with a 
vestibule, continued to be built, and these could 
equally well bear the name mosque (Turuiiyya, 
Damascus, 825/1423) or madrasa d^jafcmakiyya, 
Damascus, rebuilt and enlarged 822/1419). Thus in 
Mamluk as in Ayyubid times, the term madrasa dtd 
not connote exclusively one kind of building or 
one particular function. Other continuities may 
readily be noted. The ?fthiriyya tnadrasa in Damascus, 
for example, daled 767/1277-8 and containing the 
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mausoleum of Baybars, is essentially still in the 
Ayyubid architectural tradition. Its steep narrow 
portal, focussed on a muharnat vault ending in a 
scallop-shaped niche, does however find its natural 
parallels in other Bahri Mamluk buildings in Cairo. 
Some madrasai, such as the Turunti’iyya in Aleppo 
( 794 /*39*) had two such portals, neither in any way 
integrated with the principal features of the building. 
This madrasa, incidentally, combines in a new way 
many of the standard features of earlier Syrian 
madras as : around its spacious central courtyard 
are disposed a mufalld extending the entire width 
of the kibla side, arched colonnades with rooms above 
on the two long sides and a huge iir£n, presumably 
for teaching, occupying all the north side. The role 
of mosque played by many Mamluk madrasa* in 
Syria is advertised by the addition of a minaret 
(Madrasa Saffab»yya built by the kadi Ibn al-SaffQh 
in S69/1464 and Madrasa An$ 5 riyya, both in Aleppo). 

Attention so far has been focussed on the Mamluk 
madrasa s of Damascus and Aleppo, and the evidence 
cited makes it dear enough that these buildings fall 
substantially below the standards set by contem¬ 
porary Cairene madrasas. Another local school 
flourished in Tripoli (tnadrasas of al- c Adjamiyya 
(766/1365) and al-x<h&tuniyya ( 774 /* 373 ' 4 ) f but 
this too could not rival Cairo. As noted above, it 
is in Jerusalem that most of the best provincial 
MamlQk architecture is to be found, and this is 
as true of madrasas as of any other building type. 
Particularly worthy of note is the sparse but ex¬ 
quisite applied and architectonic decoration of 
these buildings, including stellar vaulting (Madrasa 
al-Daw&d&riyya, ca. 697/1397), niches with radial 
or titularnas vaulting (Khatunivva. 784/1383 and 
Salamiyya, ca. 700/cfl. 1300 respectively) and en¬ 
trance recesses with trefoil heads (Tashtlmuriyya, 
ca. 785/ca. 1384; Muihiriyya. 883/1480-1). These 
and other Jerusalem madrasa* (e.g. the [>ja\vhariyya, 
844/1440 and even the early Ottoman RisSsiyya, 
947/1540) concentrate attention upon the entrance. 
This feature is easily explained. Streets were very 
narrow and the buildings bordering them constituted 
a succession of cliff-like facades. Mo one building, 
however, had a street frontage of any substantial 
length. Thus the custom developed of leaving 
most of the fagade plain and confining applied and 
architectonic ornament to the entrance and perhaps 
the windows. The doorway itself tended to be much 
smaller than the slender, lofty entrance recess into 
which it was set, and was normally crowned by a 
mukarnas composition enclosing the inevitable 
epigraphir panel trumpeting the name and titles 
of the founder. 

The self-same shortage of space which had condi¬ 
tioned the characteristic local exterior facade 
ensured that in residential madrasa s the cells were 
disposed on two or even three stories. There is even a 
case of a madrasa being extended over the roof of 
an adjoining ribdf (Djawhariyya madrasa , 844/1440). 
In such cramped conditions it is not surprising to 
find that the 4-twdtt plan used on more spacious 
sites in contemporary Cairo is apt to be reduced, 
for example by the suppression of lateral iwdns 
as in the Mu?hiriyya madrasa. Here the portal gives 
on to a vestibule which leads into an heart facing a 
courtyard, probably once covered, with a kibla 
itrdrt opposite. 

There can be little question that the most impor¬ 
tant of these Mamluk madrasa s built outside Cairo 
is the Ashrafiyya erected in Jerusalem by Ka’it 
B&y in 887/1482. This was the third extension and 


rebuilding of the monument, which was already a 
major institution staffed by an indefinite nurab*r of 
shaykhs, Jukaha * and 60 Sufis, all salaried. Several 
reasons combine to lend it special distinction. To 
begin with, it attests the patronage of the suitan 
himself, a rare occurrence—as already noted—in 
provincial MamlQk madrasas. Secondly, its location 
in a favoured site along the inner fagade of the Haram 
1 nl-Sharif would confer baraka on it to an unusual 
degree. Earlier in the Mamluk period, several ma¬ 
drasas had been erected along the Haram, but the 
visual impact of the Ashcafiyva is much greater. 
K&*it Bay's patronage must however be assessed 
against a wider context than the purely local am¬ 
bience of the Haram, or indeed of Jerusalem itself. 
A short time previously, he had erected madrasas 
within the precinct of the Haram in Mocca (882-4/ 
* 477 * 9 ) and the Mosque of the Prophet in Medina. 
Like his foundation in Jerusalem, these buildings 
are so designed that their window*) look out upon the 
sacred enclosures in each case. Thus the Ashrafiyya 
falls into place as one component in a rcligio political 
master plan expressing imperial MamlQk involve¬ 
ment in the holy places of Islam. The foundations 
of al-WaDd I nearly eight centuries before provide 
an obvious parallel. Finally, the Afchrafiyya possesses 
intrinsic distinction on account of its architecture 
alone. Seen as a whole, the inner fagade of the Haram 
emphasises the motif of atcading above all others. 
The architect of the Ashrafiyya was therefore con¬ 
strained to reject the model presented by earlier 
Mamluk madrasas in the city, with their emphasis 
on high blank facades and block-likc design. An 
opeu-arcaded facade had no functional Justification 
in a madrasa. But this device did permit the Asljra- 
fiyya to blend fairly naturally with its surroundings; 
not content with the prime site which the madrasa 
already occupied, as close as practicable to the Dome 
of the Rock, Ka*it Bay took the major step of 
sanctioning the extension of the madrasa facade, 
which until then had remained flush with the open 
arcade fronting the inner side of the Haram enclosure, 
so that it projected well beyond the arcade. It was 
a brutally simple way of drawing attention to his 
new foundation. Earlier madrasas. bordering the 
Haram enclosure and indeed forming with the 
Ashrafiyya a continuous band of monuments, such 
as the Tankixiyya (729/1328), the Baladiyya (782/ 
1380) and the c Uthmaniyya (840/1437), had by 
contrast all respected the extant portico. The 
Ashrafiyya was regarded in its time as one of the 
three jewels of the Haram al-Sharif. with the Dome 
of 1 hr Rock and the mosque, a distinction 
expressed in symbolic fashion in 882/1477 when, like 
these other two buildings, it was specially illuminated 
to celebrate the visit of a Mamluk amfr to Jerusalem. 
Mor is this all. A detailed analysis of the building 
shows that its silhouette was very carefully designed 
to make an impact from a few selected viewpoints; 
it would be interesting to look for comparable evi¬ 
dence of sensitivity to the urban skyline on the part 
of Islamic architects elsewhere. The immediate 
source for this unwonted emphasis on the skyline, 
as for the presence of a minaret which is exceptional 
in the Syrian context, is likely to be Cairo. Cairo, 
too, as will be shown below, provides the fullest 
context for the recast, not to say deformed, cruci¬ 
form twin schema encountered at the Ashrafiyya. 

The ensemble takes an unusual form which is due 
only in part to the exigencies of the site. At ground 
floor level it comprises three elements. The most 
important of these b a large assembly hall (ma 4 ima t ) 
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whose capacity and spatial extent are much reduced 
by the architect’s decision to retain in his remodelling 
(the original piers of) the arcade enclosing the Qaram. 
Here congregated the judges, fukah «P and other 
notables connected with the madrasa. Behind the 
hall is a series of three adjoining square or rec¬ 
tangular rooms whose western walls abut the Ba'.a- 
diyya madrasa ; they neatly subdivide an awkward 
lateral corridor of space. The third component of 
the ground floor layout is the entrance complex, 
which comprises a vaulted porch open on all four 
sides aud leading to the entrance itself flanked by 
stone benches (wmfabas), which opens into a tri¬ 
partite vestibule within. The first floor is ingeniously 
and tightly planned to serve as a self-contained 
madrasa. As such it immediately recalls, for example, 
the Pjawhgiiyya madrasa in Jerusalem itself, 
which like the Ajhrafiyya is intimately dovetailed 
with a pre-existing structure, or the Muhfcaiiyya 
madrasa in Cairo. The first-floor unit divides natural¬ 
ly into two areas, one north of the minaret above 
the staircase and the other west of it. The latter 
area consists of an L-shaped open-air terrace (sdfia) 
with twenty rooms, disposed roughly as uneven 
pairs, to the south and five identical rooms plus a 
washroom (mutauad^a 9 ) to the west. Even if the 
larger rooms arc excluded and only symmetrically 
repetitive chambers arc identified as student cells, 
the number of resident students which were catered 
for here can scarcely have been less than twenty. 
Its sister foundation in Mecca had (according to 
one account) forty students attended by four lec¬ 
turers {mudarrisun) plus a jurisconsult ( fakik ), 
Kur’an reciters (bund 9 ) and, somewhat surprisingly, 
muezzins. The area north of the minaret comprises 
another open-air terrace to the west, lavatories 
with a reservoir, and a remarkably compact cruciform 
madrasa adjoining the terrace to the east and thus 
placed directly above the aumQm*', comprising a 
rectangular hall some 22.7 y 12.1 m. in area. The 
east ittdn of this takes pride of place among the 
others since it is the one which looks out on to the 
Haram. It has in effect been transformed into an 
open loggia offering spectacular views over the 
Haram. This architectural form, known as tnak c ad 
or fdnma, has a wide distribution in domestic 
architecture throughout the Near East, and may 
parenthetically be compared with similar forms in 
contemporary Renaissance architecture; it under¬ 
lines yet again the deep roots of the madrasa in 
domestic prototypes. But this development, for all 
its domestic flavour, also had religious implications, 
for the view from this loggia was over one of the 
holiest sites in the Islamic world. A note of luxury is 
struck by a huge stained glass window and is echoed 
throughout the complex—in the two-tone (ablak) 
masonry, the polychrome marble flooring of the 
Irrdns and inner courtyard (a practice frequently 
encountered in late Mamlflk Cairene madtasas,), 
the veneered wooden ceilings of the titans, the lead 
sheeting of the roof and in its carpets and lamps, 
whose beauty, in the words of a contemporary 
historian, was "unequalled elsewhere”. In short, 
there is ample evidence that the Ashrafiyya was a 
metropolitan import into the local architecture of 
Jerusalem. 

In the earlier part of this section the discussion 
focussed 011 literary references to the earliest ma¬ 
drasah. This smphasis was dictated by the lack of 
surviving str rctures. It is unlikely that future ex¬ 
cavations will substantially illuminate this crucial 
early period. After all, the written sources indicate 


clearly enough that the early, pre-SaldjQk, madrasa s, 
in keeping with their private and non-official char¬ 
acter, were of a domestic nature. Frequently a 
house became a madrasa without, it seems, any 
structural alteration, or served impartially as house 
and madrasa by turns, It follows that excavated 
ground plans will not be enough in themselves to 
prove that a given pre-SaljJjilk structure functioned 
as a madrasa. Even in the SaldjGk period itself, 
the two Iranian buildings identified by some as 
madras as (the ruined structures at Kfr&rgird and 
Ray) have aroused a controversy still not laid to 
rest. In this situation it seems sensible to accept 
that the architectural history of the madrasa before 
530/1136 (the date of the example at Bo$r&) is 
irretrievably lost, no matter how rich the documen¬ 
tation of its character as an institution may be. 

Such a conclusion inevitably confers particular 
evidential value on the earliest considerable group 
of madrasa* to survive, namely the examples in 
Saldjuk Anatolia, where 50 surviving examples 
permit a more searching and reliable analysis of 
trends than do 15 Syrian ones. These Anatolian 
buildings have been quite unjustifiably neglected 
in the history of the genre; Creswell's obsession 
with absolute chronology and his bias towards 
material from Syria, Palestine and Egypt led him to 
over-estimate the role of this area in the development 
of the madrasa and his views have dominated sub¬ 
sequent discussion. However, the Anatolian madras ns 
are the best available guide to the nature of the 
building in Saldjuk Iran; thanks to the work of 
Kuran and Sozfn, they are much better known as a 
group than any others in the Islamic world. Some 
80 of them datable before 905/1500 survive, and 
this ligure can be supplemented by a further 58 
vanished buildings of the same period recorded in 
the literary sources. In both categories, incidentally, 
the numerous Ottoman buildings, which form a 
separate study, are excluded; the grand total of 
Anatolian tnadrasas surviving or recorded in this 
period is probably about 200. The preponderance 
of surviving over vanished buildings is highly 
unusual in the mediaeval Islamic world and is 
unlikely to reflect the true state of affairs. But the 
two seta of figures do complement each other sig¬ 
nificantly. They confirm what may be deduced from 
other sources—that building activity was most 
concentrated in the 7th/i3th century, that is, under 
the Saljjjuks of Rum. Forty-ooo surviving and 27 
vanished madrasa*, that is almost half of the entire 
recorded output of Anatolia in the period x 100-1500, 
date from this century. The comparable figures 
for the 8 th/i 4 th century, are 22 and 15, comprising 
about a quarter of the output of the period as a 
whole. The Karamanids [f.p.J were the principal 
patrons responsible for new madrasa* in this period. 
In the 9th/i5th century the rate of construction 
declined still more sharply by a further 70%. Even 
the 6th/i2th century saw more construction than 
this, with nine surviving buildings and a further 
six so far recorded in the literary sources; but of 
course the decline of Beylik madrasa s in the 9th; 15th 
century directly mirrors the growth of Ottoman 
power. Indeed, the earliest Ottoman madrasa to 
survive, that of Sulayman Pas^a at Iznik, predates 
759/1358 and was itself preceded by a now vanished 
madrasa at Bursa. With the 9 th/isth century, 
Ottoman madrasa s began to be erected over much 
of Anatolia. 

The turbulent political history of 6th/i2th century 
.Anatolia is perhaps sufficient explanation for the 
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slow Spread of the madrasa in this area and period. 
But with the consolidation of RGm Saldjuk power, 
the movement gathered such momentum that it 
long outlasted the disintegration of the Saldjiik 
state. Clearly, it had deep roots in the society which 
it served. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, and in contrast to the 
situation in Egypt, Palestine and Syria, and for 
that matter in the Maghrib, these mediaeval Anato¬ 
lian madrases were not confined to a few large cities. 
The surviving examples alone arc distributed among 
39 cities, towns and villages throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, while the literary sources 
add a further dozen localities. In the fullest sense, 
therefore, this was a popular movement. Naturally 
this did not exclude a concentration of madrasas 
in a few key centres, Konya, as the Saldjiik capital, 
obviously took pride of place, though only seven 
of its 24 madrasas have survived. Next comes 
Mardtn, the Artukid capita), where surprisingly 
enough 11 of the recorded 13 madrasas remain; 
similarly, Kayseri retains 9 of its 11 recorded ma¬ 
drasas. These are without doubt the three major 
centres of the time. However, quite a number of 
towns had between four and six madrasas erected in 
this period Sivas, Sivrihisar, Akfchir, Tire, Aksaray, 
Erzurum, Diyarbakir and Karaman. Thus there is 
ample evidence to indicate that the intensive building 
activity of a few centres was complemented by 
provision in depth at a good many more. Finally, 
seven sites arc recorded with two or three madrasas 
apiece. Such a remarkably even spread of facilities 
throughout the land may best be explained by the 
interaction of two complementary trends: a cen¬ 
tralised building programme and—though probably 
to a lesser degree—a popular fashion for the madrasa 
as an institution, or at any rate as a suitable object 
of modest architectural patronage. 

It is in fact these Anatolian buildings which 
provide the best evidence of the multi-functional 
nature of the mediaeval madrasa. In so doing, they 
are a reminder that the form of these buildings is 
not an infallible guide to their function. Many a 
building now conventionally termed nuidrasaf 
mtdrese (and subsumed in the present discussion) 
was actually intended to serve as a medical school, 
a mental hospital, an f i mdrtt or an observatory, 
and it frequently allotted substantial space to a 
mausoleum. The two former functions may be com¬ 
bined in the sense that each is discharged in separate 
but adjoining premises, as in the Cifte MinAre 
madrasa at Kayseri or the Kaykawfislyya at Sivas, 
though the mental hospital (bimdr^hdnt) of Melike 
YHdlz JybatQn at Amasya is a single self-contained 
foundation. Nothing in its layout would exclude 
its identification as a madrasa. In the case of long- 
disaffected. anepigraphic buildings, therefore, a 
madrasa -type layout should not automatically be 
taken to signify that the building really was a 
madrasa 

The rich quantity of Anatolian material available 
prompts a variety of conclusions. The most important 
of these is perhaps that no single type of arrangement 
was dominant. This in turn invites speculation that 
the evolution of the genre was by no means comple te. 
In some madrasas (Tokat, Karahisar), a whole 
duster of rooms of varying shapes and sizes mirror 
the uncertainties of the architect. In many ol these 
buildings, too, the notional purpose of a madrasa 
—to house students seeking a theological education 
as a first step to joining the Udaim*— obviously 
conies a poor last to such other functions as providing 


a place of prayer, an elaborate facade, a mausoleum 
(or even two, as at the Boyalikoy madrasa), a minaret, 
a bath, a fountain or halls for public gatherings. 
Not surprisingly, the cells arc usually tiny, a scant 
three paces per side. But it is their paudty that is 
most striking. Even the most splendid of all domed 
Anatolian Saldj&k madrasas, that built in Konya in 
611/1215 by the vizier Djal&l al-Dln Karatay and 
bearing his name, has no more than a dozen cells. 
The most capacious madrasa of the period, on the 
other hand—the Cifte Min&re in Erzurum, which 
at 35 X 48 ni is the largest Anatolian madrasa of 
the period—still has a mere 19 cells on each of its 
two stories and therefore lags far behind the larger 
madrasas 0/ the Maghrib or c IrAk. In the 8 lh/i 4 lh 
century, the capacity of the average Anatolian 
madrasa declined still further. Saldjflfe Anatolia 
shows just as clearly as do Syria, Egypt or Iran 
the growth of the multi-purpose foundation, and 
several Anatolian madrasas were built in conjunction 
with structures serving another purpose altogether. 
Thus the tnadrasa at Cay bears the same date 
(677/1278) as the caravansarai which adjoins it. 
Presumably as in the case of similar though later 
joint foundations (those of .Amir Mir^jin in BagljdSd, 
75 6 - 9 /* 35 6 -9 an< * Sul^An Husayn in l^fah&n, 

xxo 5 - 35 M *94 *722). the revenues of the commercial 
establishment were intended to finance the running 
costs of the madrasa. It was common enough, too, for 
a madrasa to adjoin a mosque (Zindjixiyya madrasa. 
Diyarbakir, 595/1298; Hadidi* tfUM madrasa, 
Kayseri, 647/1249-50). This fact is not necessarily 
mirrored in the plan of the madrasa, however, for 
the Khwand KhAtGn madrasa, Kayseri (635/1237*8) 
provides the usual facilities for prayer even though 
there is a mosque right next door. Perhaps the most 
diverse group of buildings erected by a single Ana¬ 
tolian patron in one building campaign is the complex 
of Ibrahim Beg at Karamin (836/1433) comprising 
mosque, c imdret t dar al-hurra \ madrasa, tdbkhdne 
and mausoleum, though the complex of Ism 5 c !l 
Beg at Kastamonu ( ca . 880/1475) runs it close com¬ 
prising as it docs a madrasa, mosque, tomb, l imdrct, 
caravansarai and bath. Such buildings make most 
sense in an Ottoman coutext. 

Any attempt to characterise the mediaeval 
Anatolian madrasa must therefore reckon with this 
very varied background, but encompassing and 
overriding all these no doubt individually signifi¬ 
cant variants are two broad categories into which 
the entire body ol mediaeval Anatolian madrasas, 
may be fitted. These are the open type, with a 
courtyard; and the closed type with a domed area 
replacing that courtyard. Of the 53 surviving 
madrasas in good repair, 38 are of the open type and 
15 are domed. The 28 ruined madrasas are deliberately 
excluded from these calculations because most of 
them are too fragmentary to be placed with confi¬ 
dence tn cither category. Even so, here too the pre¬ 
dominance of the open plan is unmistakable, for 
of the ruined madrasas whose original layout can 
indeed be established, eight are opeu and only two 
are closed. That the opeu plan should dominate 
is only to be expected, given the popularity of this 
form in non-Anatolian madrasas and the fashion 
for courtyard houses in the mediaeval Iranian 
world which produced the earliest madrasas. The 
dosed, domed madrasa —which may have anything 
from one to four fwdns, very occasionally has two 
stories (RaramAn, madrasa of Ibrahim Bey), and may 
or may not have a portico around the central space— 
is not so easily explained. Its raison d'/tu, incidentally 
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a more rewarding subject than its architecture, 
therefore deserves separate consideration. 

The most convenient explanations—that the form 
is dictated by function or by climate—will obviously 
not do. After all it is the domed, not the open, madrasa 
that is exceptional in Anatolia. Nor can regional 
preferences be invoked, for the type occurs with 
tolerable consistency throughout the country. An 
important factor in its genesis may well have been 
that interchangeability of building types so typical 
of mediaeval Islamic architecture. The association 
of the madrasa with burial and worship would make 
it natural for the forms of mausoleum and mosque 
!o be integrated into the structure of the madras a 
—as indeed happens—and eventually to exert in¬ 
fluence upon its form. Moreover, it can scarcely 
be coincidence that it is precisely the madrasas of 
smaller surface area which attest the domed type. 
If very few students were to be accommodated 
in the building, the need fora substantial courtyard 
would diminish. In such 0 situation, the building 
would gain extra dignity and monumentally by 
the placing of a dome over the central space, while 
the memory of the courtyard would be retained 
by means of a skylight and/or a fountain. This 
ablutions fountain or shAdirtvan readily brings to 
mind the impluviun of the atrium in a Roman 
house, and thus underlines yet again the domestic 
origins of the madrasa. The integrating power of a 
central dome may also have been a relevant factor 
in the growing popularity of the domed madrasa. 
Two further considerations, which are perhaps only 
at first sight mutually exclusive, may be borne in 
mind. First, the compact madrasa with large central 
dome and smaller domed or vaulted areas surround¬ 
ing it cannot fail to recall the standard type of mid- 
Byzantinc church which was widespread in Anatolia 
at the time of the Turkish conquest. N'or is this 
resemblance simply a matter of external silhouette; 
the rear iuan flanked by dome chambers in the 
domical madrasas of Konya brings to mind a Byzan¬ 
tine church apse flanked by diaconteon and protests. 
Secondly, when these domed madrasas are seen not 
simply in their contemporary context but against 
the later background of Ottoman architecture, 
especially mosques, their emphasis on an integrated 
multi-domed and -vaulted space may be recognised 
as prophetic. Indeed, some of these domed madrasas, 
such as the InOe Minardi madrasa in Konya or the 
Tasfc madrasa in Akjehir, actually incorporate earlier 
mosques in their structure. This close link with 
mosque architecture is incidentally not to be seen 
In the courtyard madrasa, which in Anatolia at 
least developed quite separately; but whatever the 
origins of the idea, its development was formidably 
consistent right up to the Ottoman culmination. 

Anatolian courtyard madrasa s, like those of domed 
type, do not readily fall into formal sub-categories, 
although attempts have been made to analyse the 
buildings on the basis. 

Certain general isationa about these buildings 
may be made. It is clear, for example, that the typical 
rectangular madrasa kept the facade short in relation 
to the sides. This had the advantage of concentrating 
student cells on the long sides and separating them 
physically from the rooms serving other functions. 
Most cells had a fireplace and a cupboard, but sani¬ 
tary facilities were communal and there was usually 
no provision for meals to be cooked on the premises. 
Equally characteristic is a tripartite division of 
the building parallel with the major, that is the 
longitudinal, axis, a» in contemporary caravansaruis. 


At the far end of that axis marking the kibla and 
continuing the major chord first sounded by the 
portal, is a wide iwdn or dome chamber serving as 
the mosque and frequently flanked by a subsidiary 
vaulted or domed room on either side. Evidently 
some honorific intent lies behind this placing, though 
it must be conceded that the mosque was sometimes 
located elsewhere in the madrasa (for example, 
next to the entrance vestibule at the Cifte Min&re 
madrasa, Erzurum). When the madrasa form was 
used for an observatory (Wadjidiyy* madrasa, 
Kiitahya, 714/1314), a small opening in each of the 
lateral dome chambers served for star-gazing. In a 
true madrasa, these two chambers most likely 
functioned as classrooms and for the library; smaller 
rooms flanking the entrance perhaps accommodated 
the professors. In 4-itrdn plans the kibla iwdn is 
typically the broadest and the most richly decorated 
of all, and it has a similar pre-emincnco in two-tad* 
madrasa, in which the iwd* is, as in Iranian Saldjuk 
building of that type, are confined to the longitudinal 
axis. However, the form of the tad* within these 
buildings—as distinct from their exteriors—does 
not follow Iranian precedent, in that its facade 
comprises the arch alone without a framing pi&tdli 

The discussion so fat has by implication highlighted 
the originality of these Anatolian madrasas, but the 
dearth of contemporary comparative material from 
elsewhere forbids any very positive statement on 
this score. Even so. one may set against the occasional 
echo of Syrian madrasas or of Iranian buildings, 
a growing seuse of confidence in forging a local 
style. Imported ideas are rapidly given Anatolian 
garb, as the fate of Persian elements shows. Minarets 
become stumpier and stockier than io Iran, with 
tiers of well-articulated balconies; in 4-itcdn plans, 
the Iwd ns are diminished and subordinated to the 
emphasis on continuous arcades surrounding the 
courtyard, and a pronounced longitudinal axis 
—at odds with the centralising function of the 
4 -Iwdn plan—makes itself felt. It should also be 
pointed out that the first four-rite madrasa to survive 
is in all probability not, as is often thought, the 
Mustan$iriyya in Baghdad but the Mas c \Idiyya in 
Diyarbakir, founded in 590/1193-4. Such a detail 
symbolises the central importance of mediaeval 
Anatolia to an understanding of madrasa architecture. 

Ottoman madrasas. inevitably look somewhat 
tame when measured against the output of the 
preceding centuries, but what they lost in unpredict¬ 
ability they amply made up for in symmetry and 
scale, characteristics hitherto undervalued. Long, 
uncluttered facades arc preferred, and this change 
Is symptomatic of the severity which was to replace 
the luxuriant idiom of Saldjufc and Beylik archi¬ 
tectural ornament. But it is more than a matter 
of stylistic preference. The typical Anatolian Sal^juk 
and even Beylik tnadrasa was a self-contained 
foundation, even if its raison d'etre was as often 
funerary as educational. Exceptions are not hard 
to find, but they are distinctly recognisable as such. 
With the advent of the Ottomans to supreme 
power, the joint foundation —typicalIy a mosque- 
cum-madrasa, but frequently a still larger complex — 
becomes commonplace, and sometimes several 
madrasas cluster around a mosque ; such an ensemble 
is conceived as an architectural unity and often 
executed in a single building campaign. 

These changes left their mark on the madrasa. 
Its function as a place of prayer was now positively 
subordinated to its role as an educational institution, 
and this change is swiftly mirrored in its architecture. 
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The In dn is demoted and by degrees removed, and 
iu its place appears the dominant dome chamber; 
the Celebi Meluned macIrani, Merzifou (817/1414), 
illustrates an intermediate stage of this process, 
with its compact, square layout focussed on a central 
courtyard, ideally adapted to a cruciform iirdn plan; 
but the (twins no longer dominate the arrangement, 
for behind each of them rises a powerful, foursquare 
domed unit. 

The closer relationship between mosque and 
w uutrasa in this period was to have still more far- 
reaching results. There was less need to provide ample 
facilities for prayer, so the masdiid or mmfalii 
occupies a smaller proportion of the surface area. 
Innovations in mosque design are swiftly reflected 
in the planning of madrasa *—for example, in the 
provision of a mediating cloister, each bay domed, 
between courtyard and cells. Above all, the madrasa 
was now readily conceived as a mosque writ small 
with proportions reserved. Thus the domed musalla 
shrinks to a few metres square, although it is sym¬ 
bolically singled out by virtue of its isolation at the 
far cad of the courtyard or even by its projection 
from the rest of the madrasa, as at the madrasa of 
BSyazId II at Edirnc and, still earlier, the Muradiyya 
and Yeshil tnadrasas in Bursa. Instead, the courtyard 
enclosed by cells on three sides takes pride of place. 
The resultaut U (or reversed U) shape soon became 
standard in the Ottoman madrasa 

Perhaps the most important change of emphasis 
in Ottoman tnadrasas vis-a-vis their predecessors 
lies in the hugely increased numbers of student cells. 
The designer had a free hand and did not have to 
tailor his plan to an awkward and immutable site, 
so that as a result, perhaps, space is used quite 
prodigally; the cells are now domed, and often have 
two windows apiere. The courtyard has not only a 
central pool or fountain but is also planted with 
trees, possibly in an attempt to minimise the sense 
of regimentation which the plan exudes (madrasa 
of Bayazid II, Istanbul). Iu their size, their internal 
logic, their simple square or rectangular silhouettes, 
these Ottoman madrasa* bear the unmistakeable 
imprint of imperial patronage; hence their architects 
had no need to grapple with the intractable sites 
that had put earlier architects on their mettle. 

The recognition that the form of the Ottoman 
madrasa ; gradually stagnated should not blind 
one tc their visual impact. It b a truism that an 
instinctive feeling for space permeates the buildings 
of the period, and madrasa s are no exception. This 
explains why they arc so often sited so that they can 
be viewed from all sides, and why the domed rmsttjid 
is set apart from the rest of the building by some 
device or other. It also explains why in so many 
madrasa* at least half the surface area is wasted 
—from the narrowly utilitarian point of view—by 
a vast empty courtyard, why the ceils are placed only 
on the ground floor, and why domed cloisters lead 
from cells to courtyard. Clearly it was less important 
to cram the madrasa full of students than to ensure 
that those who lived there had room to breathe. 
Consequently, wijen an Ottoman sultan, such as 
Mebemnied Fatih, wished to accommodate students 
on the grand scale,he built no less than 16 tnadrasas, 
even though the total number of rooms was only 
*30. This can fairly claim to be the first Turkish 
university. Architecturally speaking, the culmiuation 
of this trend may be seeu in the Sulaym&niyya com¬ 
plex, whose 18 buildings arc conceived as a single 
entity and, perched on one of the city’s highest hills, 
command a matchless view. 


The sheer size of these Ottoman madrasa 5 departs 
decisively from the Arab tradition. It finds its 
natural counterpart, however, in the later madrasa s 
of the eastern Islamic world. Their origins pose in¬ 
soluble problems. In the early part of this section, 
the remarkable dearth of Iranian madrasas datable 
before 75 i/« 35 *» was emphasised. Their absence from 
the tally of surviving monuments is all the more 
puzzling since representatives of nearly all the other 
major building types have survived in abundance, 
and since madrasa s are plentiful among the standing 
monuments of Syria and Anatolia from the 6th/i2th 
century onwards. This situation suggests that Iranian 
madrasa s may indeed have survived—but not under 
that name. It is well known that throughout the 
mediaeval period and throughout the Islamic world 
the function of teaching was frequently discharged 
within the mosque (se* abovo, section I, 2) This is 
not to say, of course, that many of the Iranian 
mosques of this period were madrasa*', and even 
those which might have been centres of religious 
instruction could clearly never have functioned as 
residential tnadrasas because their design did not 
include cells for that purpose. Perhaps, then, it is 
a mistake to assume that a madrasa must connote a 
residential as well as an educational fuaction. Indeed, 
since madrasa* were apparently built all over the 
country in large numbers, the majority of them 
might be expected to cater for local students who 
would not require accommodation within the build¬ 
ing. Only the largest and most prestigious institu¬ 
tions, whose reputation would attract students from 
far afield—like the Baghdad Nigimiyya or the 
Mustan$iriyya—would need to make ample provision 
for students in residence. 

The difficulty, of course, lies in identifying such 
"hidden" tnadrasas. Inscriptions might provide the 
requisite clues; in fact, Sauvaget interpreted the 
Ardistan djitni 1 as a madrasa on the strength of a 
Kur’auic inscription in the kibla Swan mentioning 
the ways ( maihahib ) of reaching God. But this is 
to go too fast. Rather would it be justifiable to infer 
from that inscription that at least the (cibla iwdn 
of this mosque may have been used for teaching 
purposes in the Sa’.djuk period. Such Iranian mosques 
as have rooms of various kinds on the first floor 
might be regarded as prima facie candidates for 
residential madrasa status, in addition to their 
primary role as communal places of worship; but 
unfortunately, published plans are virtually without 
exception confined to ’.he ground floor and give no 
hint as to the disposition of the upper level. The lack 
of formality which characterised mediaeval Islamic 
teaching methods enabled virtually any mosque to 
perform the teaching and religious functions of a 
madrasa: special lecture rooms were not required. 
This close functional correspondence between 
mosque and madrasa dearly favoured composite 
foundations, or at any rate the use of one building 
for several distinct purposes, and such a concept 
was of course widespread in other categories of 
Islamic architecture. 

Enough has been said to highlight the difficulties 
of matching the physical and literary evidence 
about the early history of the madrasa in the Iranian 
world. In this area the earliest madrasa identified 
as such by inscription is the example dated 571/1 175-6 
at SJj 5 h-i Mail]had in north-western Afghanistan 
Ruined as it is. it nevertheless yields much useful 
information. To begin with, its splendid ornament 
proclaims it to be a monument of the very first 
importance, and in size alone, the building is re- 
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markable for its time, measuring as it does some 
44 m. per side. This far exceeds the dimensions of 
6th/i2th century madrasas further west, but it 
was to find many subsequent parallels in the Iranian 
world. Nothing on such an ambitious scale survives 
from the following two centuries, and the obvious 
question is why this exceptionally large and ex¬ 
pensive building was erected in an area which was 
always remote. The minaret of Eiam [sec ghurids] 
may provide the necessary clue The role of that 
tower as a beacon of Islam in a context which until 
recently had been pagan goes far to explain its site, 
size and epigraphy; and the madrasa of SijSh-i 
Mashhad, with its fifteen inscriptions, tnay have been 
intended m similar vein to stamp an Islamic presence 
on a stubbornly pagan countryside. 

Ilkhanid madrasas are on an altogether smaller 
scale, but before they are considered, one building 
from an area hitherto neglected— { Ir&k—deserves 
notice. Already in the late 6th/i2th century, lbn 
I>jubayr had recorded some thirty madrasas 
in Baghdad alone, ail of them in the eastern sector 
of the city. All of them, however, were eclipsed by 
the Mustan§lriyya madrasa there, widely regarded 
iu its own time and subsequently as the exemplar 
of the genre and its fullest, finest expression. Its 
endowments (awkdj), too, exceeded those of other 
madras* s. To a later age, it is the obvious symbol 
of the rejuvenated late c Abb 3 sid caliphate, and 
several factors suggest that this symbolism was 
deliberately intended at the time. The madrasa 
was built in Baghdad, which for six centuries had 
been the spiritual and intermittently the political 
centre of the Islamic world. It proclaimed the essen¬ 
tial unity of orthodox Islam. Its patron was I he 
caliph himself, who lent his name to the building. 
It was the first madrasa specifically designed to 
serve each of the four major tnadhhabs, as well as 
containing facilities for the two fundamental an¬ 
cillary disciplines taught in a ddr ol-hadith and a ddr 
al-I£ur % &n. Bach madhhab had its own place of 
worship. Thus the building explicitly claimed univer¬ 
sal status. The long band of foundation text, in¬ 
scribed in letters a foot high, that unfolds, in defiance 
of Islamic custom, across its exterior facade, ad¬ 
vertises this claim for all to sec. In size alone the 
building was unprecedented: an oblong of ca. 
105 x 44 x 49 m. The solemn festivities of its in¬ 
auguration in 630/1233 after six years of construction 
set the seal on its pre-eminent status among the 
madrasas of the Islamic world, whilst architecturally 
speaking, the monument is a triumph of technique. It 
is built according to a complex system of proportional 
relationships and modular pnits. Both the ground 
plan—a modified four-ini a layout—and the eleva¬ 
tion were based on a grid of zo and 30 Byzantine 
feet respectively. Thus the unit of measurement 
(one Byzantine foot - 31.23 cm.) used for Hagia 
Sophia was still employed seven centuries later iu the 
heart of the Islamic world, an astonishing tribute to 
the tenacity of Hellenistic iufluence in Muslim science. 
In addition to providing accommodation on two 
floors for a large staff and for some 300 students, 
the madrasa included a celebrated library (as did 
several Salgjak madrasas in Marw). a kitchen, a 
fiammdm and a hospital. 

The original layout of the Mustansiriyya was in¬ 
creasingly obscured in later centuries by numerous 
modifications, but the study of a closely related 
building has clarified most of these problems. The 
building in question, the ao-callcd " c Abb 5 sid palace", 
is iu all probability the Bighriyyo madrasa of 653/1255 


and seems—to judge by the manifold improvements 
of detail which it incorporates—to be the work of 
the same architect as was responsible for the Mustan- 
Siriyya. The fragmentary state of this later building 
is all the more regrettable in view of the ambitious 
ssale ol what survives. 

The variety of forms attested by the few surviving 
Ilkhanid madrasas suggests that no one type pre¬ 
dominated in this period. To judge by TTmurid and 
§afawid buildings, it was the Madrasa-yi Imami 
(already discussed) and the custom-built madrasa 
added to the Friday Mosque of Isfahan from 768/ 
1366-7 that best expressed the officially approved 
layout of such buildings, the latter being a two -iwan 
courtyard structure. The madrasa of piya* al-DIn 
in Yazd, otherwise known as the ZindSn-i Iskandar 
and datable to the 8 th/i 4 th century, is of substantial¬ 
ly lower quality than the two Isfahan madrasas. 
indeed, it is constructed of mud brick. Despite 
subsequent modifications, enough survives of the 
original layout to suggest that the Mrs on two 
adjoining sides of the courtyard were complemented 
by another pair opposite. Apart from this, there is 
little observable regularity in the plan; its rooms are 
indiscriminately oblong or square, broad or narrow, 
multi-recessed or with unbroken walls, and are 
bundled together with outright carelessness. The 
Sfcamsiyya madrasa of ca. 766/1365, also in Yazd 
—indeed, the literary sources record the names of 
about a score of 8th/14th century madrasas built 
in that city—is an incomparably more soign6 
variation on the same theme. Here the design is 
tauter and fully integrated, each half a mirror 
reflection of the other: the portal twin announces 
the major axis, which continues without interruption 
until it terminates in the square mausoleum which 
adjoins the madrasa proper but projects well beyond 
it; and long lateral halls flank the portal fwdn in 
a foretaste of Tlmftrid buildings at KhSrgird and 
Gazur Gab in Harit. 

The Tlraurid period was unquestionably the golden 
age of the banian madrasa. Khurfisin and Trans- 
oxiaua were the forcing-ground for new develop¬ 
ments, though corapeteiitly-desigued madrasas were 
also built in southern Iran, and features from that 
area are sometimes incorporated into the monu¬ 
ments of the north-east, like the b&dglr [q.v. in 
Suppl.j at Khirirird. The four-itwfn type predomi¬ 
nated and was executed on a scale consistently more 
spacious than had earlier been the norm anywhere 
in Islam. This ambitious scale often generated com¬ 
parably ambitious decoration; the finer madrasas 
of the period yield nothing in the quality of their 
ornament to contemporary mosques, and occasion¬ 
ally even strike out in new directions, as in the 
murals with trees, streams and birds in the madrasa 
of TQman Agha at Kihsan (844/1440-1). Such was 
the prestige acquired by this kind of madrasa that 
it became the model for nearly all the notable ma¬ 
drasas erected in the Iranian world in subsequent 
centuries; numerous madrasas in $afawid Isfahan, 
Shaybunid BukjiSraand even Mughal India, illustrate 
this dictum. 

It was lu the TImflrid period, then, that the con¬ 
sonance between mosque and madrasa became so 
marked that there is little to distinguish them so far 
as external and internal facades are concerned. 
What goes on behind the facades, however, is very 
different in the two cases. Within the general format 
of the four-iuviw plan, there was ample room for 
experiment in the placing of mosques, mausolea, 
locturo halls and residential accommodation. A side- 
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effect ol the greatly expanded size of these founda¬ 
tions was that room could now be found for a wide 
range of ancillary units, such as libraries and khana- 
kdks for example, and for differentiated summer and 
winter chambers. Sometimes—as at GhudiduwAn. 
Khurgird and in the Ulugh Beg madrasa at Bukhara— 
the complex contained a mosque, and often a lecture- 
hall as well. Sometimes both units were mosques 
(as at Turbat-i Djsm) or lecture halls. In other 
madrasas, such as that of Ulugh Beg at Samarkand, 
dated 820-3/1417-20, the mosque extended the full 
length of the kibU side opposite the portal man. 
By contrast, a trio of madrasah in the Mashhad 
shrine (Du Dar, Parkad and Bala Sar) have the 
mosque situated in one of the courtyard iudns —in¬ 
deed, the Du Dar madrasa even has a second mosque 
in a corner of the building. There was no general 
rule governing the siting of the mausoleum iu these 
royal TlniOrid madrasas, but the examples of the 
Gawhar £]»ad and Sultan Husayn Bayfcara madnisus 
in HaiAt, and that of FTriushab at Turbat-i Djani. 
show that they could be the single dominant feature 
of the entire complex. Indeed, the fashion of the 
time firmly favoured the incorporation of mausolea 
into madrasa s, and free-standing mausolea of high 
quality are exceptional As a curiosity, the siting 
of a diminutive madrasa in the entrance complex of 
the ZiyAratgAb i^jarai* is noteworthy. In smaller 
madrasas, such as those of Mashhad, the incorpora¬ 
tion of mosques and inausolea seriously over¬ 
balanced the ensemble and cut down th© space 
available for student cells. But these cases are some¬ 
what unusual, since the architects had to make do 
with a site which was already heavily built up and 
therefore had to sacrifice symmetry to expediency. 

The new emphasis on scale implied almost by 
definition a corresponding emphasis on external 
facades. Minarets arc used to mark the comers—«.g. 
the Ulugh Beg madras a at Samarkand and numerous 
later examples such as the MIr-i 'Arab madrasa at 
Bukhari, 942/1533-6; and the portal is now apt to 
be recessed and thus streamlined with the curtain 
walls of the facade rather than projecting from it. 
Sensitivity to the setting of the monument made it 
natural to group such buildings together, notably 
in the RlgistAn at Samarkand (Ulugh Beg, Shir 
Dar and Tilla Kart madrasas ) or the Lab-i Uawd 
complex at Bukhara. 

As in Ottoman times, again, there was a tendency 
for these very large madrasa*, all endowed by royal 
patrons or high officials of state, to cluster together 
in the major cities. Thus the original plan conceived 
by Ni? 4 m al-Mulk, whereby madrasas would be 
built in large numbers but distributed evenly over 
a wide geographical area, was reversed. Iu Iran 
proper, fyum, Mashhad and Isfahan account for 
nearly all the significant post-11 khinid madrasas, 
while similar concentrations may be observed in 
Samarkand, Bukhari, HarSt and JOjIwa. The latter 
city, with its quartet of highly traditional madrasas 
erected between 1810 and 1910 (Pah! a win Mahmud. 
Allah Kull Khan, Amin ivfcAn and Isl&m Kh'idja) 
shows how fossilised the Tlmttrid manner had 
become. 

A more appropriate envoi to the madrasa, however, 
is provided by the buildings of $afawid Isfahan. 
Several madrasas of medium size were erected there 
in the course of the x 1 th/i7th century, such as the 
Madrasa-yi Naada KQiik, built in 1058/1648 by 
the grandmother of £hih c Abbis II and with ac¬ 
commodation for 67 students, the Madrasa-yi 
§adr, and those of Mulli <Abd Allih (1088/1677) 


and k as an gar An (1104/1693). But these are only 
of secondary interest when set beside the twu 
madrasas, which flank the great dome chamber of 
the Masdjid-i let alone the great Madrasa-yi 

Mai Jar-i £hAh (1118-26/1706-14). The two madrasas 
in the Masdjid-i are longitudinally conceived, 
and with their miniature garden courtyards make 
a delightfully bijou impression; and they exploit 
the available space to the full for student cells. The 
Madrasa-yi Madar-i Shah, sited in an originally 
idyllic environment fronting the Cahar BAg^. injects 
a new dynamism into the traditional four-itrtbi 
layout by means of a largo extra dome chamber iu 
each of the diagonals, and the cells, too, are unusual 
in their tripartite division: a vestibule and a terminal 
recess bracket the cell itself. The main prayer 
chamber here is not easily distinguishable from that 
of the Masdjid-i ShAh, and the continued intermin¬ 
gling of the two forms in Iron is attested by several 
joint foundations in ftadiAr times. 

Although dependence on Andalusia is a constant 
of Maghribl architecture, little trace of Spanish 
influence can be detected in the ground plans ol 
the local madrasas. Indeed, since the madrasa 
movement was primarily an eastern Iranian one 
which by degrees moved westwards, it would be 
only logical to assume that in this particular genre 
of building it was atypically the Maghrib that 
influenced Andalusia. The only surviving physical 
evidence of the Andalusian madrasa confirms this 
supposition. This is the structure built by the 
Madrid monarch Vflsuf I in 75 °/* 349 . sc- in the golden 
age of the Marinid madrasa. Though largely de¬ 
molished in the 18th century, the prayer hall was 
excavated and restored from 1893 onwards; it 
has nothing to differentiate it from its Marinid 
contemporaries in Morocco. Of the madrasas built 
by the Almohad ruler Ya'fcub al-Man$ur (580-95/ 
1184-99) in Spain as elsewhere iu his dominions, 
nothing survives, nor is there any record of further 
Madrid madrasas. so the question of reciprocal in¬ 
fluences between Andalusia and the Magfrrib jn 
this genie canuot be regarded as finally settled. 
Valuable as this literary evidence is, its very paucity 
is instructive, for ii suggests the virtual abseace of 
one of the major Islamic building types in Muslim 
Spam. Yet that area was unquestionably the fore¬ 
most centre of Islamic art west of Egypt. La fact, 
however, this dearth can easily be explained. By 
the time that the madrasa had established itself 
in the eastern Islamic world, the great days of the 
Cordovan caliphate were long over, and the fate 
oi Muslim Spain sealed. The cities of the north, 
Toledo, and even Cordova itself, had been lost. 
With the splendid exception of the Alhambra, sig¬ 
nificantly a secular rather than a religious monument, 
little architecture of note was erected in the Iberian 
peninsula in the last three centuries of the Muslim 
presence there. 

Although, as already noted, the madrasa gcure 
is first recorded in the eastern Islamic world in the 
Jate 3rd/gth century, it was not for another 150 years 
and more that the full weight of official backing 
had resulted in madrasas being erected in most 
major towns of the area. Theoretically, the fashiou 
could have spread to the Maghrib around that time. 
Vet it is doubtful whether the Almoravids had at 
their disposal the necessary administrative expertise 
to launch and execute a programme comparable to 
that of al-Mulk. It seems that the Maghrib 

in any case produced only a tithe of the buildings 
erected in Iran during the same period, and in the 
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context of such limited building, madras** would 
obviously have claimed less priority than mosques. 
Moreover, the Almoravids—as their name itself 
indicates—were noted primarily for building rib&ts 
[{.«.]. Not only is there no mention of their building 
madrasas-, it seems, rather, that it was precisely 
in these ribdfs that some of the teaching functions 
later performed by the madras* were carried out. 
The consonance of plan between the two institutions 
leaps to the eye. Moreover, the early and marked 
association of the madrasa with the ShafiH madhhab, 
and to an only slighter lesser extent with the Hanafl 
and Hanball ones, would perhaps not immediately 
have struck a chord in the predominantly MSlik! 
Maghrib. Ironically enough, the first recorded 
madrasa (in late 3rd/9th century Nlshapur) was in 
fact MalikI, but in subsequent centuries that madhhab 
noticeably lagged behind the others in the number 
of madrasas allotted to it. It is perhaps relevant 
that the religious message preached by Ibn Tumart, 
the ideological founder of the Almohad dynasty, 
was disseminated in mosques rather than in special 
educational institutions. Hostile as he was to the 
prevailing orthodoxy of his time, it is not surprising 
that he did not use the madrasa as an instrument 
for his preaching, since that institution was itself the 
very emblem of orthodoxy by his time. Finally, 
one may perhaps adduce the generally conservatism 
of Maghrib! society as a reason for the late spread 
of the madrasa movement to this area. 

Thus the fashion for building madrasas probably 
reached the MagJjrib late—too late, for example, 
to make an impact on Andalusia. The references to 
the late 6th/i2th century madrasas built by the 
Almohad ruler al-Man$ur arc somewhat unspecific— 
indeed, the statement of Ibn Sa^d that there was 
no madrasa in 7th/x3th century Spain partially 
contradicts them—arid the first securely dated 
madrasa in the Maghrib, the Shamma^yya, was built 
in Tunis by the tfatyd Abtt Zakariyya* in 647/1249, 
and within a decade was followed by the Ma'ridiyya 
madrasa built by his widow. Neither has survived, 
and thus the §aff&rln madrasa in F3s, founded by 
the Marlnid sultan Abu YGsuf in 670/1271, is the 
earliest Maghrib! example to survive. Its location 
may be seen as prophetic, since for some reason 
the institution of the madrasa took deepest root in 
Morocco, and specifically in F&s, where most of 
the round dozen MagfjribI tnadrasa s predating 1700 
are situated. Moreover, the majority of these madra¬ 
sas are the work of the Marinid sultans and were 
erected between 670/1271 and 757 /i 336 - Several 
Algerian madrasas belong to the same group. This 
sudden efflorescence of a building type which had 
hitherto been virtually unknown in the area demands 
some explanation. Perhaps the answer lies in the 
fact that the Marfnids, unlike their more illustrious 
predecessors the Almoravids and Almohads, were 
not swept to power by a wave of religious fervour. 
Their uncomfortable consciousness of this deficiency 
may have led them to make restitution of a kind 
by providing the patronage for religious buildings. 
Madrasas fitted the bill admirably. They were much 
less expensive than mosques, a very relevant factor 
since the Marinid empire was much smaller than that 
of their predecessors. Marinid mosques would have 
suffered by comparison with those of the Almohads; 
Marinid madrasas, being effectively a new genre, 
were safer from such unwelcome comparisons. 
Moreover, they underlined the orthodoxy of their 
patrons and thus provided a counterweight not only 
to SMSsm and to the Almohad movement but also 


to the increasingly popular $Gfism. Indeed, a crucial 
cpigraphic document indicates that the Marinid 
sultans were actuated by motives which had much 
in common with those of Nif&m al-Mulk over two 
centuries earlier. The very first surviving madrasa 
in Morocco, the Saffarin madrasa in Fas (670/2271) 
mentions in its foundation inscription the need to 
resurrect the forgotten religious sciences, a clear 
attack on Almohad heterodoxy: 

"Praise be to God, Master of the Two Worlds? 
Who exalts the status of men of learning, Who 
recompenses with a generous hand those who devote 
themselves to acts of piety; Who by means of ma¬ 
drasa s revives the vanished traces of fikh and of 
religion, using as His instrument those of His good 
servants whom He has specially singled out for His 
guidance and ennobled by Ilis solicitude and by 
His care..Finally, the desire to make F 5 s an 
intellectual centre—tho sultans Abu ' 1 -JJosan and 
Abfl 'Inan both prided themselves on being men of 
learning—may help to explain not only the con¬ 
centration of madrasas in that city during the 
Marinid period but also the endowment of several 
madrasas with fine libraries in the 7th/i3th and 8th/ 
14th centuries (§affhrln, F&s; BaHn&niyya, Fas). 

These madrasas all obey a well-defined schema. 
Their dimensions are smaller than those of any 
other groups of madrasas elsewhere in the Islamic 
world, ranging fiom 35 x 36 m. (113 x 118 ft.) 
to 14 X 14.5 nr. (46 X 47-5 ft ). Perhaps their exclu¬ 
sive use by a single madhhab made larger buildings 
unnecessary. Around a central courtyard are grouped 
on the ground floor a mosque, galleries facing each 
other along the lateral axis and an entrance vestibule 
which is frequently open onto the courtyard along 
its entire length. Unlike the universal practice else¬ 
where in the Islamic world, the courtyard facades 
of these various halls are not marked by colonnades 
or iatfns but arc fenced off by an unbroken surface 
of wooden panels. On the first floor, a narrow gallery 
overlooking the courtyard gives on to the cells in 
which the students lived; sometimes in the earlier 
madrasas these cells are a Iso ranged behind the 
galleries on the ground floor. 

No madrasa s with facilities for all four madhhabs 
incorporated into their ground plans are known in 
the Maghrib. One legal school—the M 4 IikI—main¬ 
tained a virtually unchallenged dominion over the 
Maghrib throughout the mediaeval period. Perhaps 
this exclusiveness, which made it unnecessary for 
architects to provide separate teaching areas reserved 
for other madhhabs, was the factor which kept the 
madrasas of this area small. 

This diminutive size gives such buildings an essen¬ 
tially human scale which well expresses the informal¬ 
ity of teaching in the mediaeval Islamic world. 
They are made even more inward-looking and 
cloistered by the downward pitch of their roofs as 
seen from the courtyard. Yet the organisation 
of space within the building is by turns ingenious 
and dramatic. On the first floor the needs of circula¬ 
tion and accommodation are admirably dovetailed; 
the corridor which encircles the courtyard and gives 
access both to individual cells and to the corner 
staircases is kept so narrow that two people can 
barely squeeze past each other in it. This frees 
extra space for accommodation. At the same time, 
it is no mere walkway but has some aesthetic dis¬ 
tinction. The openings at regular intervals along 
its shaded length allow the viewer to catch partial 
glimpes of a courtyard bathed in sunlight. Most 
Moroccan madrasa s have a central pool with a 
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fountain. Given the somewhat cramped dimensions 
of these courtyards, the presence of rippling water 
sets space into motion to a degree that would not 
be possible in larger expanses. This introduction 
of nature into the ordered, man-made world of 
architecture is typically Islamic. These fountains 
serve a further, more directly scenic, function too. 
For anyone within the halls bordering on the court¬ 
yard, the view into that courtyard is firmly directed 
by the act that the only entrance to these halls is a 
single arch. On the major axes of the madrasa this 
arch frames the fountain, which thus becomes the 
centrepiece of a carefully calculated composition. 

Most Moroccan madrasas were produced either 
under the Mariaids in the 8th/i4th century or under 
the Sardian or Filfill sultans in the iith/ijrth century. 
Since these two periods also saw a much greater 
production of mosques and mausolca than other 
periods, it is unlikely that the building campaigns 
of the two periods in question themselves constitute 
evidence that a specific penchant for madrasa*. can 
be attributed to the patrons of the time. But the 
political background outlined above provides the 
missing explanation. Given the role of the madrasa 
in training the politically influential Milikl c ulam 4 3 
it is not surprising that the patrons of these buildings 
—when their names arc recorded—should include 
the sultans themselves {c.g. the Bfl 'Ininiyya majra- 
sas in Fds, Sale, Meknhs and Algiers) and their 
high officials, and that they should have been 
lavishly' endowed, as their luxurious decoration 
indicates. 

More often, however, their names reflect their 
relative size ( al-Kubrd , "the greater", or al-Sughru, 
“the lesser); their location in a quarter dedicated to 
a certain trade (ai-'Affdnn, “the perfumers, or as in 
FAs and Mcknis, al-Sa/fdrln, “the metalworkers''), 
and occasionally even those who taught there (al- 
Mi$b'ihivya is named after its first professor, MisbSb 
b. c Abd Allah al-Yalsfitl) or the subjects in which 
the mtidrasa specialised {thus the Sbfi^yyln madrasa 
derives its name from the study of the methods of 
reading the Kur’An). Like so much religious archi¬ 
tecture in Islam, these madrasus are often sited in 
ibe midst of bazaars—though there seems to be no 
connection between the presence of a madrasa in a 
particular quarter of the bazaar area and its endow¬ 
ment. Thus, while certain trades or crafts might 
singly or in concert put up the money for a mosque, 
the foundation of madrasas seems to have been 
the result of official patronage. 

That the teaching function of these widrusas 
was paramount is suggested by the almost total 
absence of the patron’s tomb in them. One may 
note as exceptions the case of the 18th century 
Sulaymaniyyj madrasa in Tunis, founded by one 
f AII Pasha and containing the tomb of his son 
SulaymAn and earlier the case of the vizier Ibn 
Tafragln who was buried in the madrasa he had 
founded in 765/1364. Buth this official bad signifi¬ 
cantly enough spent some time in Egypt, where 
this practice was widespread. 

Such oriental influences, though rare, are of 
crucial importance. A later Tunisian madrasa, the 
Munta$iriyya <837-40/1434-7) again demonstrates 
Egyptian influence in the unusual feature of a 
rectangular basticn or salient placed in the middle 
of each of the courtyard facades. These projections 
do duty as portals to significant parts of the building 
and are thus explicable as interpretations—though 
in a different idiom—of the ttpans in cruciform 
disposition found in madrasa?. further east. The 


lateral lecture halls of the Bii ‘Inaniyya madrasa 
in FAs also seem to be a local interpretation of the 
tu'dn scheme. Yet another derivation from eastern 
models may be the use of the madrasa as one element 
in a larger complex. A typical example of this 
fashion is the madrasa. built in Tlemcen in ca. 754/ 
1354 by Sultan Abfi c InAn in association with the 
mosque, tomb and zdmya of SIdl al-tfalwl, or the 
mosque, tomb and madrasa of SIdl IbrAhlm built 
in Tlem'en by the ZayAnid Abu Hammfl II. The 
$ahrfdj madrasa m FAs (721-3/1321-3) is situated 
right next to the mosque of the Andalusians; but 
as if this juxtaposition were not enough, it was by 
75°/* 35° given dependencies significantly larger 
than itself. These included a now-vanished guest¬ 
house, the DAr Abi Habasa with 21 rooms, a large 
ablutions hall and—most important of all—another 
madrasa, that of al-SbA c iyyfn, which still survives. 
This latter phenomenon of paired madrasas linked 
by a passage cannot but recall the Salih iyya complex 
iri Cairo. Also relevant in this connection was the 
Kadlma madrasa built by Abu Hammu I in Tlemcen 
in ca. 710/13x0 for two pious brothers, for it comprised 
two balls, each with a house attached. Thus it seems 
that ihe principle of separate premises for separate 
courses was accepted even when there was no 
question of different madkhabs being accommodated 
within a single building. For all their strong local 
character, then, these Maghrib! madras as attest the 
strength of eastern Islamic influences in this genre 
of building. 

In many cases, the connection between a mosque 
and a madresa is so dose that the obvious conclusion 
to draw is that the mosque served inUr alia as the 
oratory for the madrasa (e.g. the Walad al-Imaxn 
mosque, Tlemcen, erected in ca. 710/1310 next to 
the l>adlma madrasa). Conversely, the oratory of 
many a Maghriui madrasa served as the mosque for 
the quarter where it was built. Accordingly, many 
of these madrasas have minarets, and one even 
has a minbar, thereby qualifying it to be a did mi 
It has even been suggested that the madrasa, by 
dint of becoming the most typical and widespread 
structure of the later mediaeval Maghrib, began in 
its turn to influence the layout of the mosque itself, 
specifically in its preference for square rather than 
rectangular courtyards, shallow rather than deep 
prayer halls and monumental portals on the major 
axis of the building. Something of the same process 
has been noted in MamlOk Egypt, where the cruci¬ 
form plan developed in the madrasa was subsequently 
adopted quite widely for mosques. 

Although the casual visitor to these Moroccan 
madrasas is apt to believe, after walking around 
half a dozen of them, that they follow a standard 
pattern, such an impression is quickly modified 
on closer examination. Their layouts suggest that 
while the architects in question had a firm grasp 
of the essential constituent elements of a madrasa, 
they were unable to Impose a preconceived solution 
on the sites allotted to them. These madrasas are 
located within an extremely cluttered urban setting, 
and so they commonly betray the various shifts 
of their designers to make the most of a difficult 
site. In these circumstances, it would be idle to 
exp«ct to find a model which was more or less faith¬ 
fully copied, or even a consistent, rational develop¬ 
ment of plan in these madrasas. Even so, all the 
Moroccan buildings of the genre share an emphasis 
on interior rather than exterior facades in that they 
focus on a central courtyard; and their decoration 
is extraordinarily consistent in medium and orna- 
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mental repertoire alike. In these respects, then, it 
is justifiable to point to their marked generic similar¬ 
ity. which easily asserts itself over such contingent 
factors as site and size. Moreover, most of the Mo¬ 
roccan madrssas were erected—as noted above—in 
less than a century, from 67 o/i 27 r to 757/1356, a 
period which also encompasses the surviving work 
in Algeria and Spain. 

Externally, their most striking characteristic is 
a negative one: they lack a monumental facade. 
This is no novelty in Islamic architecture, but it is a 
feature which recurs so consistently in these buildings 
that it seems justified to regard it as a deliberate 
principle. The only exception is itself so consistent 
that it proves the rule: virtually every madrasa 
has an elaborate portal, usually a densely carved 
overhang or hood on brackets, a kind of awning 
executed in wood. By its marked projection—some¬ 
times as much as two metres—and its commanding 
height above the bustle of the street, it signals 
the entrance ol the madrasa from a distance. The 
tortuous alleyways of these Moroccan towns would 
discourage any more marked emphasis on the facade: 
there is simply no point of vantage from which a 
general view of the building could be enjoyed. In 
addition, one or two madrasa s have a porch in front 
of the main entrance (e.g. the Bu ‘Ininiyya, Fas, 
where the vault is crowned by a pyramidal roof). 
This is more in the nature of the lakdr-sH of eastern 
Islamic bazars than a monumental enclosed con¬ 
struction like the porch of mediaeval parish church, 
for it is simply a vault or dome spanning the street 
and supported by the walls which define that street. 
Most of these madrasa .s abutted on to the principal 
streets of the town, streets that were nonetheless 
so narrow that even a slightly projecting porch would 
have created an obstacle to traffic. 

In common with contemporary local domestic 
architecture, these madrasas nearly always contain 
a bent entrance, partly to ensure that the interior 
of the building is sundered from the outside world— 
a matter of noise os well as proximity. Corridors 
leading off the entrance passage from left to right 
respectively give access to the latrine area and a 
staircase leading to the upper storey ( c AMirIn and 
Mi§bdjdyya tnadrasas, Fas), though other locations 
for the latrines do occur. The standard practice is to 
provide a scries of cubicles around a subsidiary 
courtyard with a central fountain. This latter feature 
means that the area can serve for ablutions as well, 
and it is doubly proper therefore that it should be 
physically separated from the rest of the madrasa. 

Several madrasa s have minarets ($affarln, F 3 s; 
tnadrasa of Fis al-Djadld; BO 'Iuiniyya, Fas) and 
this may serve as a reminder that the institution 
often served as an independent place of prayer. 
Often enough it was located very dose to a mosque 
so that there was no need lor a separate minaret. 
Indeed, the interplay between mosque and madrasa 
was close and continuous. Just as the madrasa 
functioned as an oratory, so too did the mosque 
function as a place of teaching. This is especially 
relevant when it is remembered that most Moroccan 
madrasa s are in FAs, which boasted In the Kara- 
wiyyln mosque [q.».] the foremost centre of learning 
in the western Maghrib. Lectures in the lyarawiyyln 
would therefore supplement the teaching of the 
madrasas. Indeed, in some sense the madrasa s acted 
as an overflow facility for the earlier and more 
prestiguous institution. This was clearly part of the 
function of the Mi$bfyiyya madrasa, which was 
situated very close to the Karawiyyin and whose 


students, mostly drawn from southern Morocco 
until recently, were enrolled in studies in the mosque. 
The $abrldj and SbflSyyln madrasas illustrate the 
same phenomenon. Similarly, most Tunisian tnadra¬ 
sas are found in Tunis itself, where the students 
could benefit from the teaching offered in the other 
great Maghrib! university-mosque, the Zaytuna. 
To concentrate the teaching function in a single 
urban centre in this way obviously made good sense 
from the economic point of view, and it meant also 
—since in both cases the centre in question was also 
the capital city—that the educational activity 
of mosque and madrasa alike would be directly 
under the eye of the sovereign Once again, then, the 
inherently political nature of the tnadrasa asserts 
itself. 

In view of the diminutive size of these Maghrib! 
tnadrasas vis-A-vis equivalent institutions further 
east in the Islamic world, the emphasis laid on the 
prayer hall—which functioned concurrently as a 
lecture hall, as indeed did many mosques outside 
the regular hours of prayer—is noticeable, and is 
especially relevant in the context of the preceding 
remarks. It seems, in short, that these madrasas 
functioned quite widely as neighbourhood mosques. 
The case of the Bu c Inaniyya tnadrasa in Fis, though 
admittedly exceptional, offers supporting evidence 
for this theory. It is placed midway between the 
old city, clustered around the Karawiyyin mosque, 
and the new foundation of Fis al-Diadld. which 
at that time ( 75 */U 5 <>) had not yet been given a 
Friday mosque. Thus the minaret of the Bu ‘Ininiyya 
could pass on the adhdn given in the Karawiyyin 
mosque which was too far away to be audible in 
Fas al-Djadld, and the Friday prayer could according¬ 
ly begin there at the ordained hour. The foundation 
inscription of the Bil ‘Ininiyya madrasa (originally 
named al-Mutawakkiliyya after one of the titles 
of its founder) specifically states that the building has 
the advantage of serving as a 4 idmi c . This tnadrasa 
has many of the appurtenances normally reserved 
for Friday mosques—a minbar, a tnafoura, a mor¬ 
tuary and a Kur’&n school, plus a unique external 
clock with a set of songs presumably intended to 
mark the divisions of the daily prayers. It even has a 
subsidiary entrance to the rear of the building, as 
well as an unusual division of the main entrance 
into two sections, one of which is intended for those 
with bare feet and is accordingly provided with a 
trcshold of running water. The same idea is applied 
within the building, for a water-channel runs laterally 
across the facade of the prayer hall and is crossed 
by a slab of marble at each side. The building is 
raised above the level of the bataar and is reached 
by a staircase provided with beaches; but its roots 
in everyday life are aptly emphasised by the shops 
which line its main facade. It is precisely in its 
flexibility and in its multiple functions that the B& 
‘InAniyya madrasa approximates most closely not 
to other tnadrasas but to the classical type of mediae¬ 
val Friday mosque, as much a community ceutre as 
a place of worship. 

Although the BO ‘Ininiyya tnadrasa is unique 
in the Maghrib in its comprehensive range of func¬ 
tions, it is typical in that it is a royal foundation. 
In this particular case the ruler bore not only the 
expense of building but also financed the provision 
of water and endowed the salaries of the staff, the 
board and other expenses of the students and the 
upkeep of the building by making over to the 
institution a formidable list of properties. 

Various methods axe employed to emphasise 
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the role of the prayer hall in the Maghrib! ttuufrauK. 
It was the constant concern of the architects to give 
this hall pride of place in the overall layout, and the 
majority of them achieved that aim by meant of 
axiality. Sometimes, as in the §abrigj and BO 
‘Inaniyya madras* as, Fit, the entrance, courtyard 
and mosque were all disposed on the major chord 
of the building, and in the former case even the 
elongated rectangular pool played a spatial role. 
More often, the exigencies of the site and the pre¬ 
dilection for a bent entrance meant that this axial 
emphasis could assert itself only at the entrance lo 
the courtyard (al-'Ubbad manrasa, Tlemcen; Mi$- 
bahiyya madrasa, FSs). So firmly did this axial 
arrangement establish itself that it was even main¬ 
tained when it ran counter to the correct orientation 
of the prayer chamber, as in the ‘AtfSrTn madrasa, 
Fas, where in order to mark the Ifibla accurately, 
the mibrab has to be placed to the right of the 
entrance instead of opposite it as the internal logic 
of the layout demands. 

The placing of the chambers for students varies 
quite markedly. In the earlier madrasa*, all the 
living accommodation was confined to the ground 
floor ($affarin madrasa; tnadrasa of FAs al-Piadld). 
In the following decades, it continued to be standard 
practice for the more commodious tnadrasa* to 
provide, in addition to the main accommodation 
at first-floor level, at least some student accommoda¬ 
tion on tho greund floor. It is here that the ornate 
wooden lattice-work screens known as maskrabiyyas 
come into their own. Placed between the arcades 
or other openings of the court, they close off from 
the public gate the sections of the tnadrasa which 
serve for student accommodation. The bleakness 
of the latter area is therefore masked by a lavish 
exterior. Symbolically enough it is only the outer, 
namely courtyard, face of these mashrabiyyas 
that is richly carved; the inner face h plain as 
perhaps befits the sparse facilities offered to the 
students. Between these screens and the cells runs 
a corridor, for all the world like the cloister of some 
mediaeval western monastery. These screens continue 
on the upper storeys where their principal function 
is obviously to decorate the interior facade rather 
than to seal off the student cells. Sometimes the 
corridors or galleries are located only along the 
lateral walls of the Courtyard (‘Aflarln madras a, 
FAs; Tata madratd), but they often extend to three 
sides, especially in the later examples of the genre, 
and there is even an isolated case of a madrasa with 
student cells arranged unevenly but on all four sides 
of the ground floor (Sab^n madrasa, FAs). The extra 
height required for a suitably imposing prayer 
hall meant that there was frequently no room for 
student cells above it, and there is even a case of a 
prayer and assembly hall located on the first floor 
(Mi$bafciyya, FAs). 

Nothing testifies more forcibly to the inadequate 
publication of these buildings than the widely 
divergent figures given for the number of student 
cells which they contain. Often enough these statistics 
are confused with the number of students which the 
madrasa could accommodate. This figure is in itself 
wide open to discussion. According to tome estimates, 
a typical cell can hold as many as seven or eight 
students. However, this is clearly an inaccurate 
guide for rooms at the smaller end of the scale; 
indeed, cells measuring no more than 1.30 x 2 m. 
are quite frequently encountered and it would 
clearly be difficult to accommodate more than 
one or at the most two persons in such a room. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam V 


That many cells were intended to house only a 
single occupant is clearly indicated by the custom 
that the student "paid" for his room by buying 
the key for it Irom his predecessor. Besides, in many 
cells the floor space was reserved for living as distinct 
from sleeping accommodation—a feature which will 
be discussed in more detail shortly. Within a given 
madrasa, moreover the size and layout of individual 
cells will often fluctuate quite markedly. This is 
especially apt to occur when the madrasa has walls 
built at acute angles because of the spatial con¬ 
straints of the site. While windowless cells are 
known, it was standard practice to provide tiny 
windows, often with metalwork grilles, opening 
on to the corridor, the main courtyard, a subsidiary 
courtyard (especially in post-Marinid madrasas), or 
even—though rarely—on to the street. 

The spartan fittings of these cells do suggest that 
the provision of maximum sleeping space was a 
priority of the designer. There was no bedding to 
clutter up valuable space. Students slept under a 
blanket on a mat. Often projecting shelves below 
the ceiling function as bunk beds; they are reached 
by wooden bars mortared diagonally across the 
comers of the rooms so as to form a simple ladder. 
Sometimes a small table is provided—the students 
were, after all, issued with paper, pen and ink. 
A narrow slot beside the door permitted th# daily 
ration of flat bread to be distributed with maximum 
speed. Since that ration was fixed at one piece per 
student, the amount of bread set aside per day for 
the tnadrasa provides the necessary clue in calculating 
the maximum occupancy for which the building was 
designed. This quantity of bread was made available 
daily, according to the requirements of the 1 takf 
which financed the institution, irrespective of 
whether the building was fully occupied or not; 
in practice, therefore, it often happened that at least 
some students would have extra rations. 

The largest of the mediaeval madrasa* in Morocco 
is the Misbabiyva. for which a rally of 117 rooms 
has been proposed, with 23 on the ground floor 
alone and the balance in the two upper storeys. 
A two-storey design is commoner, however, and 
therefore the ‘A^Arln madrasa, in which Bel counted 
34 cells, or tbe Bu ‘Inaniyya madrasa, whose capacity 
has been estimated at zoo students, are more re¬ 
presentative. These are large numbers for buildings 
designed on such au intimate scale, especially when 
it is remembered that the prayer hall of such a 
madrasa could serve as the masditd not only for 
the students and staff but also for the people of 
the area. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
students lived a hard life—frequently cold, cramped 
and underfed. 

With the fall of ihe Marlnids, the golden age of 
the Maghribl madrasa was over. Not only are there 
comparatively few surviving madrasas of later date, 
but the majority of them are either attached to 
mosques or shrines, and dominated by them, or 
they are intrinsically of very little interest (Rabat, 
Ceuta, Tangiers and Ksar el Kebir/Alcaxarquivir). 
Only two deserve closer inspection—the Ben Yusuf 
or Yusufiyya madrasa in Marrakesh, dating to 
972/1564-5, and the Sharritlu madrasa in FAs, 
dating to 1081/1670. both royal foundations. Their 
interest lies in their plans rather than in their 
decoration or structural techniques, for in these 
latter respects they arc disappointingly derivative. 

Although the Ben YQsuf madrasa is traditionally 
believed to have a plan based on that of the Marlnid 
madrasa whose site it occupies, it has a degree of 
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integration and symmetry foreign to its predecessors. 
Externally, it forms an almost perfect square but 
for the projecting polygonal mibrdb. The internal 
disposition is admirable in its clarity and economy. 
Broadly speaking, the arrangement is tripartite, 
with a large porticoed courtyard—containing a 
substantial pool instead of the usual fountain—acting 
as the focus of the design and the student cells 
relegated to the flanking tracts. The oratory, placed 
as usual along the main axis, is also divided into 
three parts, a device already encountered in Marlnid 
madtasas. The arrangement of the cells, however, 
is novel; for instead of lining a long conidor they 
arc clustered symmetrically in sixes or sevens 
around a series of seven small courtyards or duuayras. 
These are accessible via a cloister-like corridor 
which encloses the courtyard on three sides and also 
leads into the patio for ablutions. A similar arrange¬ 
ment is followed on the first floor, so that the madrasa 
coutains about a hundred rooms. 

A comparable lucidity of planning informs the 
§harr&tln madrasa. Here too the polygonal mi k nib 
projects forcibly, breaking the even tenor of the 
perimeter wall. This wall is stepped in three places 
but is otherwise straight. Exceptionally, three 
separate entrances give access to the corridors 
which debouch into the courtyard. Each of the 
three lesser courtyard facades is broken by three 
bays, and the whole elevation rises to an unprece¬ 
dented three stories. Student cells, mostly arranged 
around somewhat noisome duwayra s more like pits 
than courtyards, occupy three of the four sides 
on the ground floor; traditionally, students from 
various parts of the country—the Tafilalt, the Rif 
and eastern Morocco—congregate around the 
appropriate duwayra so that each courtyard be¬ 
comes in somo sense a local microcosm. The oratory 
cn the fourth sido is similar to that of the Ben Yusuf 
madrasa. Despite the proximity of the building to 
the Karawiyyln, the mihrdb is ssriously out of true, 
facing os it docs the north-east. The high walls, 
cramped courtyard and blank spaces of the building 
give it a somewhat oppressive atmosphere. Its 
history docs not belie this impression, for the madrasa 
was erected on the site of a Marlnid foundation, the 
Madrasa al-Labb&din, which Mawl&y al-Rashid had 
ordered to be demolished because its students had 
brought women there and given themselves over to 
debauch. Despite the radial symmetry of its plan, 
the building falls far below Marlnid standards so 
far as its decoration is concerned. The large capacity 
of these two later madrasas and their eminently 
logical layout put them in a category of their own 
among Moroccan madrasas and make them a worthy 
coda to a distinguished tradition. 
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MADRID. .Sec madjrItJ. 

MADURA, an island north of East Java, 
separated from Java by a narrow strait in the north 
of Surabaya; it is 2,113 sq. miles in area, and has 
2.385,300 inhabitants, among them 2,378,047 Mus¬ 
lims (1971). It is divided into four kabupatens 
(regencies): Pamekasan, Sampang, Sumenep (Sunge- 
nep) and Baogkalan, all of then being districts 
in the Indonesian province of East Java. 

In the course of history, many of the Madurese 
settled in adjacent areas of East Java, or participated 
in the government-sponsored transmigration pro¬ 
gramme to other islands. The Madurese language is 
spoken as •'native” idiom by approximately 9 million 
people. It knows different styles according to the 
status of the speaking and the addressed person, but 
the differences are not so great as in Javanese, 
Balinese, or Sundanese. The traditional literature is 
written in a mixture of Madurese and Javanese, due 
to the strong influence Javanese culture and language 
have exercised on Madura. The customs of the 
Madurese, too, are similar to the Javanese, although 
they seem to be less refined. 

Geologically, Maduro is related to North Java, 
consisting of the same limestone rocks as the hill 
range around Surabaya and Rembang. Fauna and 
flora, too, are similar to East Java, but the soil is 
much less fertile. Of great economic importance is 
the breeding of domestic animals, especially cattle, 
which at the same time gives provision to the most 
popular sport, i.e. bull racing, which originally may 
have been connected with the annual division of the 
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souths, or rice-fields. Another source of income is 
fishing and trading. As skilled sailors and shipmakers, 
the Madurese have developed their own type of 
vessels (perahu Madura). 

Islam is the religion to which the Madurese ge¬ 
nerally adhere, but as in other Indonesian societies, 
adal law still exercises its influence. In pre-Islamic 
times, Madura was divided into two main parts: 
Western Madura with traditionally close relations 
to Surabaya, and Eastern Madura with Sumcnep as 
its most important centre. The ruler of Sumenep is 
said to have played an active role in the transition 
period between the kingdoms of Singasari and 
Majapahit which was characterised by the turbu¬ 
lences caused by Rubilay Khan’s military plans. In 
both East and West Madura the ruling families 
are said to have had matrimonial relations with 
the court of Majapahit. Thus the first (legendary) 
ruler of Sampang, Lembu Peteng, is described as 
a son of the Majapahit king Bra Vijaya and the 
famous "princess of Campa" who confessed Islam. 
One of his grandsons, according to tradition, was 
the later Sunan Girl, one of the "nine twr/ls" (nvj/t 
songo) who spread Islam in Java. In Sumcnep, a cer¬ 
tain adipati Kangduruhan, presumably a son oi the 
first Muslim ruler of Demak, Raden Palah (d. 15x8), 
played a role during the second and third quarters 
of the 16th century. These were probably the first 
Muslim rulers in Madura. After the final fall of 
Majapahit in 1327, Sumenep participated in fighting 
the still "heathen" kingdoms in the eastern corner 
of Java which were supported by the Balinese king 
of Gelgel (Klungkung). The court of Aros Baya 
(Bangkalan) embraced Islam in 1528. and the crown 
prince and later ruler, panembahan Lemah Duwur, 
tried to keep peaceful relations with Demak. Later 
he married a daughter of Adi Vijaya, the tuifdn 
of Pajang (1548-82), and matrimonial relations 
with the Javanese stdfans continued to exist after 
Pajang was succeeded by Mataram (1589). Descen¬ 
dants of (West-) Madurese nobility were influen¬ 
tial in Vfataram, especially in the 17th and r8th 
centuries. The relationship between Sumenep and 
Mataram, however, was less fortunate: after the 
whole of Madura was conquered by the army of 
Sultan Agung in 1624, the ruling family of Sumenep 
was extinguished. A Javanese prince, Angga Dipa 
(from Jepara?) became governor, residing in Sume¬ 
nep. 

After 1670, the situation in Madura became turbu¬ 
lent again. After the defeat of Makassar fa.p.] by 
the Dutch admiral C. Speeluian in 1667 and 1669, part 
of the Makassarese nobility and their soldiers fled 
to Madura and other areas in North Java to earn 
their livelihood as pirates. In 1670, raden Truna 
Jay*. * descendant of the last ruler in West Madura, 
was allowed by the s usuhunan of Mataram, Amengku 
Rat I (1646*77). to reside in Madura, which he soon 
got under his control. For different reasons, not all 
of them being quite clear. Truna Jaya, who was 
spiritually supported by the Sunan Giri, joined the 
Makassarese pirates against the Dutch East India 
Company [Vereenigde Oost-indische Compagnie, 
V.O.C. ) and their ally, the svsuhuttan. After having 
destroyed most of the North Javanese ports (except 
Jepara) and appeased the Makassarese in 1676, 
Truna Jaya turned to the interior of Java with his 
forces, which included part of the Makassarese 
nobility. In 1677 he lost Surabaya after it was 
attacked by Spcelman and Mataram troups, and 
he established new headquarters in the old royal 
town of Ketiiri in East Java. In the same year he 


sacked the kraton (palace) of the susuhunan. After 
the old susuhunan's death, his son Amengku Rat II 
(1677-1703) took stem measures against his former 
prot^gd Truna Jaya and attacked Kediri. Truna 
Jaya escaped, but finally, at the end of 1679, he 
was taken prisoner and a few days later killed by 
the susuhunan. 

After 1683, the V.O.C. virtually ruled over East 
Madura; this was legalised by Mataram in 1705, and 
in 1743 the V.O.C. extended its suzerainty over the 
whole island. Having old grudges against Sul tin 
Aguug and the house of Mataram, the Madurese 
were in favour of Mataram’s being divided in 1755 - 
In the "Javanese War” of 1825-30, they sided with 
pangerang Dipa Negara. This led to a limitation of 
the loca.' rulers’ power by the Dutch, until in 1885 
the island was put under direct Dutch rule. During 
the revolutionary years after World War II, Madura 
was part of the republican territory as acknowledged 
by the Unggajati Agreement in 1947. 
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(W. H. Rasseks • [O. Schumann]) 
MADYAN SHU'AYB. a town of north¬ 
western Arabia, lying inland from the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of ‘Afcaba; it is mentioned in the 
mediaeval Islamic geographers as lying on the pil¬ 
grimage route between the fcUdjaz and Syria, which 
there went inland to avoid the mountainous coast of 
the Gulf. 

The name is connected with that of the tribe of 
Midianites known from the Old Testament (LXX 
Ma&cep., MaSiav; in Josephus Ma$iT]vtrati, ij 
MaStTjvT] ycopaj but it can hardly be used without 
further consideration to identify the original home 
of this tribe, as tbe town might be a later Midianite 
settlement, and besides, it is difficult to fix the real 
home of such wandering tribes. In the Old Testa¬ 
ment, a town of Midiau is not mentioned (not even 
in 1 Kiugs, xi, 18 where "Ma^on" may conceivably 
be read). On the other hand, Josephus (Antiquities, 
ii, 2, 1) knows Madiane as a town on the Erythraean 
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Sea, as does Eusebius ( Oncmasl ., ed. I.agarde, 176); 
in Ptolemy (vi, 7, 2) it is mentioned as a town on 
the coast and called Modiana or Modouna while in 
another passage he gives It as an inland town under 
the name Madiama, a difference which is explained 
by the actual position of the town. In Muhammad's 
time there is only one reference (in Ibn Isbik) to 
the town of Madyan. when the Prophet sent an 
expedition under Zayd b. HAritha thither. There 
are occasional references in the poet Kutfcayyir 
(in Yakut), who speaks of the monks there and in the 
record of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya's journey 
to Ayla. According to YA^at also, Madyan was 
occasionally the residence of the Umayyad prince 
4 Abd al-Wabid b. Sulaymftn, and visits to him there 
by the poet Ibn Harma [?.«>.] are mentioned. In the 
geographers we find Madyan only as a town near 
the coast, six days journey from Tabuk; it was the 
second station on the pilgrim's road from Ayla to 
Medina and was a dependency of Medina. In the 
3rd/9th century al-Ya'kub'i speaks of its position 
in a district rich in springs and watercourses, gardens 
and date groves and of its mixed population. A 1 - 
Is^akhrl says it is larger than Tabuk and describes 
from his own observations the spring there, from 
which Moses watered the flocks of ^bu'ayb (sec 
below); it was now covered by a house which had 
been built over it. The town then began to decline 
gradually. In the 6th/i2th century al-Idrlsl says it 
is an unimportant little trading centre with scanty 
resources: al-MaljxIzI in his Kkifaf describes Madyan 
as affording its inhabitants only a modest livelihood, 
with declining trade, and as having various remark¬ 
able ancient buildings and ruins still standing there 
(ed. Bulak 1270/1854. i. 186-8). 

It was only in the 19th century that the district 
of Madyan began to be visited by western travellers 
like Ruppell and Burton, and was only described 
in detail in this present century by Musil and Philby, 
with a preliminary investigation of its antiquities 
being undertaken recently by a team led by P. J. 
Parr. The mediaeval town probably lay in the middle 
reaches of the Wadi 'l-Abyad (or Wadi T-'AfAI, as its 
lower reaches are called), which carried the ancient 
pilgrimage route southwards. On the western side of 
the wfidl. in ‘at. 28* 30'30" and 16 miles/25 km. 
north-east of Ma^nA (Ptolemy's Makna) on the 
<Akaba Gulf coast, is the archaeological site known 
locally as Magtjihr Shu'ayb "the caves of Shu'ayb”, 
referring to a large necropolis with tombs carved 
into a very soft and friable limestone, hence much 
worse-preserved than those at Petra. As Musil and 
Philby correctly surmised, the tombs are Nabataean; 
the surface pottery is largely Nabataean and Roman, 
and a fragment of a monumeutal inscription in 
Latin has been found. Parr’s expedition also noted 
extensive areas of mins nearby on the eastern 
side of the widl, and the participants in the expedi¬ 
tion prefer to locate the Islamic Madyan at these 
latter sites of al-Malkata and al-MMiba. 

In the Kur’An, following the Old Testament, 
there are repeated references to Madyan os a people: 
for example, in the stories of Moses’ stay with them 
(XX, 42, XXVIII, 21 ff., 45), where his father-in-law 
(Jethro in tiie O.T.) is still anonymous, or in one 
of the stereotyped legends of prophets in which the 
Madyan are punished because they wculd not believe 
their prophet Shu'ayb (VII, 83-91; XI, 85-98; XXIX, 
35-6). This Shu*ayb was later identified with the 
father-in-law of Moses, for which there is no authority 
in the Old Testament; blit in the early sOras (XV, 78; 
XXVI, 176-91; XXXVIII, ia/x 3 ) it is not the people 


of Madyan but the ashdb al-ayka “men of the thicket” 
who reject the divine message brought by §hu c a/b. 
A. I*. L. Beeston has recently suggested that these 
last were the devotees of the Nabataean deity 
Dusares or Dhu 1 -SharS [^.r.] (and Musil noted that 
the lower part of the Wadi ’l-Abyad was full of dense 
undergrowth) and that they must nevertheless have 
been closely connected with Madyan, despite the 
Muslim exegetes’ distinguishing of two separate 
missions for Shu'ayb; the version of Shu'ayb’s 
mission in the Meccan suras might be considered 
as that intended for ar. audience familiar through 
its trading links with five cult of Dhu ’ 1 -Shara in 
northwestern Arabia, and that of the Medinan suras 
for one familiar only with the general existence 
of Madyan. See The "Men of the Tangle wood" in the 
Qur y dn, in JSS , xiii (1968), 253-5, and also C. E. 
Bosworth, The Qur y Snic prophet Shu‘aib and Ibn 
Taitniyya** epistle concerning him, in Musion, 
Ixxxvii (* 974 ), 425 A., and sflu'avs. 

Bibliography. Levy, in REJ, liv, 45 ff. (ou 
Josephus); ibn Hislj&m, ed. Wustcnfeld, 994; Ibn 
al-Atl}Ir, *v, 208; BakrI, ed. WUstenfeld, 3*6*17; 
IjtalihrT, 12, 20; Mufcaddasl, 155, 178-9, tr. Miquel, 
161, 2x2-13; Ya'kObl, Bulddn, 34*. tr. Wiet, 199* 
200; Yafc&!, iii, 337; iv, 451-2; Abu 'l-FidA*, 
TaAxrfm, ed. Rciaaud and dc Slane, 86; IdrlsI, 
tr. Jaubert, i, 142, 328, 333; W.P.E.S. Riippell, 
Reise in Subicn, Kordufan und dem petrdischen 
A rabien, Frankfurt 1829; idem, Reise in A byssinien, 
Frankfurt 1838-40; Sir Richard Burton, The gold¬ 
mines of Midian and the fumed Midi anile cities, 
London 1878: idem. The land of Midian (revisited), 
London 1879, esp. ii. 184 If.; T. Ndldeke, in 
Encyclopaedia Bibltca, iii, cols. 3079*82; A. Musil, 
The northern Heidi, a topographical itinerary, 
New York 1926, 109*20, 278*88; H. St. J. Philby, 
The land of Midian. London 1957; A. Grohmann, 
Arabien, Munich 1963, 56*9; P. J. Parr, G. L. 
Harding ard J. E. Dayton, Preliminary survey 
in NAY. Arabia, 1968, in Bull, of the Inst, of 
Archaeology. London, x (1972), 30-5: A. Al-Wohaibi, 
The northern Hunt in the writings of the Arab 
geographers Aoo-r/50, Beirut 1973, 140-5. 

(F. Buhl - (C. E. BosworthJ) 
Kitab MAFAKHIR ai.-HARBAR, the title of 
an anonymous work written to the greater 
glory of the Berbers of Morocco and al-Andalus, 
existing in a ms. of the BibliothSque G6n6rale of 
Rabat (cote 1020 D). E. L£vi-Provencal published 
from this, as Fragments his tongues sur Us Berbires 
au mdyen dge — S'ubadh ia } rihhiyya Jl ajehbrir al- 
Barbar fi 'l-kutun al-wu$f2 (Collection de textes 
arabes publife par ITnstitut des Hautes fetudes 
Marocaines, i, Rabat 1934), the following extracts: 
a chapter from Ibn I.layySn’s Muktabis on the rela¬ 
tions of al-Mansur Ibn Abl { Amir [f.v.] with the 
Berbers of the Maghrib (pp. 3-37), a passage from 
Abvi Marw&n c Abd al-Malik al-Warrak’s Mi^tbis 
fl akfibdr al-Maghrib xva 'l-Andalus ura-Fds on 
ZIrl b. ‘Ajiyya and his son al-Mu e iza {37-42); an ex¬ 
tended section on the revolts, the Berber chiefs and 
I kings in Spain and the Maghrib, stemming in large 
part from Ibu Hammaduh al-SabtTs Mubtabas 
(43-60), with the intercalation of passages borrowed 
from Mubaminad b. Abi ’1-MadJd al-MagfcHrs Kiidb 
Ansdb al-Barbar (48-52, 57 * 8 ), from al-Warrik on 
the Almoravids (53), from Ibn Bass 4 ro‘s EhaMtfra 
on the Barghawata and the Almoravids (54-7) and 
from Aba ‘All Ibn Rasfjlk on the Aimohads (59-60); 
concise biographies of scholars, writers, poets, 
saints and even false prophets of the Berbers (60-78); 
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a passage from Ibn Hazm's Diamharg on the Berber 
tribes established in Spain (78-80); and finally, 
a list of the Almoravid governors of al-Andalus 
according to al-WarrSV’s chronicle (1-2). 

The only indication about the anonymous author 
comes from the biography of the shaykh Abu ‘All 
$alib b. K Abd al Halim, where it is said that the latter 
was alive in 712/13**. the very year in which the 
compilation was put together. But we hove here 
quite clearly the cast* of a Berber who, although a 
good Muslim, is especially proud to belong to a people 
whose entitlement to glory he undertakes to proclaim, 
since many people consider this people as "the most 
erring people, the most ignorant, the most lacking in 
good qualities and the farthest from virtuous deeds". 
In order to achieve this aim, be eschews retailing 
all the history of the Berbers since the time, so he 
says, when they settled in the Maghrib after having 
fled from Syria in the wake of David’s killing of 
Goliath, and limits himself to recalling their part 
in al-Man$flr Ibn Abl ‘Amir’s expedition against Al- 
geciras in 368/978-0, but he nevertheless intends to 
speak of "their kings during the Islamic period, their 
chiefs, their rebels, their genealogies and some of 
their famous men". This programme seems then to 
have been carried out. 

L6vi-Proven$aJ thinks that Ibn Khaldun probably 
used this Kitab Mafdkhir al-Barbar, and his opinion 
is substantially shared by Maya Shatzmiller, who 
has recently drawn attention to the existence, in 
the Bibliothtquc Gtnlrale of Rabat, of a ms. (cote 
K 1275), whose contents she has studied in a note 
Cnc source miconnws de Vhisloirt dcs Bcrbcrcs: U 
Kitab al-Ans.\b li-Abl HayySn, in Arabica, xxxli 
(1983), 73-9. It is quite certain that the fragments 
published by L^vi-Proven^al belong to this ms., so 
that the problems posed by a compilation of this 
kind can now be examined with greater sureness. 
Moreover. L6vi-Provencal had published Cn nouveau 
ricil de la conqtuli de I'Afriqxu du Nord par Us A robes, 
in Arabica, i/r (1954), 17-43. based on a text which 
appears equally in the ms. in question, and he con¬ 
sidered that the Mafdkhir al-Barbar could well be 
attributed "with likelihood to Ibn ‘IdhiiT*. but 
Mme. Shatzmiller comes very near to attributing 
to Aba Hayyan (654-745/1286-1344) the authorship 
of the compilation which she describes. 

(Ed.) 

al-MAFARROKHI, mufapdal b. sa‘d, author 
of the local history of Isfahan in Arabic 
entitled RisdJal Mah&sin Isfahan. The work appears 
to have been written during the reign of Malik ShSh 
(465-85/107**9*). Nothing is known about al-M&far- 
rdjdirs life, but it is apparent from the wealth of 
poetry contained in the work and from the frequent 
use of rhymed prose that he was an adib. He cites 
his father, Abu ’1-Fadl Sa‘d. as his ihaykh and quotes 
several of his poems. 

He claims descent (92) from one MifarrQkh b. 
Bajditiyir who in turn was descended from Adhursha- 
burAn b. AUburmanan. whom he describes as com¬ 
pleting the building of the walls of J 2 jayy, the fortified 
nucleus of pre-Islamic I$fahAn, one hundred and 
seventy years before Islam. Sam‘inl claims {al- 
Ansdb, fol. 502b) that the wisba al-MSfarrilkhl relates 
only to matPdli of the original MSfamikh, but the 
genealogies of earlier bearers of the nisba seem in 
several instances to go back to M 5 rarrai£h himself 
(cf. Abu Nu‘ayni, Akhbir Isfahan, i, 134-5; ! ». * 4 *. 
272. 325)- On his grandmother's side, al-MafarrQkjjl 
claims descent (25-6) from a poet in the retinue 
of f A(Jud al-Dawla named AbO Muslim Tahir b. 


Muhammad, himself allegedly descended from Abu 
Muslim the ‘Abbisid revolutionary. A final ancestor 
cited on his maternal grandmother’s side was related 
to a one-time governor (99). 

Al-Mafarrukhrs book reflects his education in adab 
and familiarity with court culture. Unlike other local 
histories of the period, it pays little attention to 
religion and contains no biographies of £ ulamd 5 . 
Instead, it contains poetry in praise of Isfahan, 
descriptions of the area’s points of interest, tales 
from the prc-Islamic period, and encomiums of 
BAyid and SalcJjubii rulers. 

An 8th/i4th century Persian translation of the 
work contains many interpolations that postdate 
al-Mafarrukl}l*s composition. These have been 
identified by Browne. 

Bibliography: Kitab Mab&sin Isfahan, ed. 
DjaUI al-DIn Tihrdnl, Tehran 1312/1933. The 
Persian translation, Tardfuma-yi Mahdsin-i Is¬ 
fahan, ed. ‘Abbls Ifcbai, Tehran 1328/1949, is 
studied at length by E. G. Browne, A ccottnr of a rare 
manuscript history of Isfahan, in JR AS, liii (1902), 
411-46, 661-704. For reference to manuscripts, 
see C. A. Storcy-Y. E. Bregel’, Persidskaya 

literal urn ii, loij-j. (R. BULLIN') 

MAFIA, the name of a group of islands off 
the Tanzanian coast in approximately 8’S and 
40° E. They consist of a main island commonly known 
as Msfia Island, but by its inhabitants as Chole 
Shamba (Swa. "Plantation Chole"); a very small 
island known as Chole or Chole Mjini (Swa. "Town 
ChcJe"); Juani; Bwcjuu; and Jibondo. The only 
references in Arabic literature are in Ahmad b. 
Madjld al-Nadjdl's log books, where it is called 
Manafiyya, and in the anonymous History of Kilwa, 
where it occurs once as Manfasiya, four times as 
Manfiyya, and three times as Manfasa. tn Portuguese 
there are further references in a now lost Chrdniea 
dos Reyes de Quiloa ("Chronicle of the Kings of Kil- 
wa"), where it is generally spelt Monfia, and in other 
historians and archives. In Swahili, Freeman- 
Grenville has published a traditional history of the 
town of Kua, Juani Island, Mafia; a variant version 
of this by Amur Omar Saidi, a former £<?(/?, has been 
published by D. W. I. Piggott, and another verslou 
by T. M. Revington. At Kisimani Mafia (Swa. "at 
the well of Mafia"), H. N. Chittick has excavated 
the remains of a mosque and other buildings; he 
has likewise cleared the palace and a number of 
mosques at Kua, Juani Island. 

No consecutive history can be established for the 
main island. The founder of Kilwa, 'All b. al-IJusayn 
b. ‘All, retired to Mafia in his old age. and set up his 
son Mubamm&d as ruler in ca. 386/996. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother, Bashai, who ruled for four-aud- 
a-half years. The third ruler of Kilwa, DSwOd b. ‘All, 
also made Mafia his residence, after abdicating at 
Kilwa in favour of hif son. In the reign of DAwfld b. 
Sulaymau of Kilwa (? ca. 526-66/1131-70). Mafia is 
mentioned as a mere appanage of Kilwn. It is not 
mentioned again until the reign of SulaymAn b. al- 
Hasan II [ca. 1294-1308), when it revolted. It was 
recovered post 1310 by hii son, al-Hasnn b, Sulaym&n 
II [ca. 13*0-33). When the Portuguese took Kilwa 
in 1505, Mafia passed quietly into their hands. They 
bartered goods for local produce, cattle, ghee and 
gum copal. They had a small blockhouse, but its 
site has so far not beeu identified, in 1653 the islands 
were pillaged by the King of Pemba, who was forth¬ 
with punished by Francisco de Seixas Cabreira. 
When the Portuguese lost Mombasa to the ‘UmanI 
Arabs in 1698, Mafia again quietly changed hands; 
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and when, after a brief comeback (1728-9), the 
c Um4nIs again expelled the Portuguese from Mom¬ 
basa, several Portuguese residents in Mafia deemed 
it wiser to become Muslim. Under the 'UmSnSs, 
Arabs gradually acquired the southern part of the 
main island, turning it over to coconut plantations, 
for which its sandy soil is especially favourable. 

The excavations carried out by Chittick show that 
Kisimani Mafia was important from the 6th/i2th to 
8th/i4th centuries, but that it thereafter declined. 
According to the diary of Lt. (later Admiral) J. B. 
Eustace, the last inhabitants departed after the 
disastrous cyclone of 1872. In Kua it has been shown 
that most of the buildings belong to the i2th/i8th 
century. The site covered some thirty to forty acres, 
including the palace, and there were at least seven 
mosques and two cemeteries. It is now totally 
deserted. There are also late mediaeval Islamic 
remains on Chole and Jibondo Islands. 

In { UmanJ times, the islands were ruled from Chole. 
When the Germans took the islands over when 
German East Africa was proclaimed in 1883, they 
built a headquarters there and a street of shops, 
which still survive. The administrative headquarters 
were in 19x1 transferred, however, to Kilindoni, 
on the main island, and this is the present seat of 
government. The greatest number of the inhabitants, 
in all about x6,ooo, live in the northern part of the 
main island. They are almost all Muslims. Some as¬ 
pects of their society have been described by A. P. 
Caplan. Regrettably, there Is no description of the 
state of Islamic learning, albeit clearly there is a 
class of literati ; at other levels witchcraft practices 
abound. 

Bibliography : J. de Barros, Asia, rst Decade, 
ed. A. Baiao, Coimbra 1932; O. Baumann, Die 
Inset Mafia, Wissenschaftliche Verbffentltekungen 
des Vereirts fiir Erdkunde xu Leipzig, Leipzig 1896; 
A. P. Caplan, Choice and constraint in a Swahili 
community, London 1973; H. N T . Chittick, Kisimani 
Mafia, Tanganyika Ministry of Education Antiqu¬ 
ities Division, Occasional Paper no. x, Dar es 
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( Tansania) Notes and Records, xi (1941). *ii 
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MAFROSHAT (a.), that which is spread 
out (on the ground or on a bed), bedding. 

In mediaeval times, there was no adequate, single 
term for designating furniture and furnishings; 
this idea was expressed rather by the term far§h 
(meaning not only "that which is spread out” 
but also, by extension, the more solid domestic ob¬ 
jects which filled the role of “furniture" according 
to western concepts—whence the adjective mafrdsh 
"furnished, provided with furnishings" [sec auxAih 
in Suppl.]) or else by collocations of words such as 
far$h and ala (lit. carpets, mattresses and utensils), 
farsk and athath (carpets, mattresses and domestic 


articles), etc. Carpets, mats and cushions played an 
important part in domestic interiors, at this time. 
Complete furnishing ensembles were often put to¬ 
gether through the use of various cushions, set 
around low oriental tables which were quite un¬ 
suitable for the use of chairs and stools (seats of 
this kind existed, but had restricted functions; 
they were rarely used at meal times (see atjjAih]), 
and by use of cushions there were formed circles 
[halka, with its fadr or place of honour, often a 
seat or a throne, sarir, lakht. in palaces) for gatherings 
of friends, family celebrations, literary discussions, 
etc. The use of rigid seats and of sofas and couches 
was more limited, and that of cushions, for sitting 
upon, more widespread (but this depended on the 
circumstances and the social setting). People leading 
a simpler life made do with sitting on very simple 
cushions or on a carpet or mat, but rarely on the 
actual earth. However, in the gatherings of high 
society, the persons farthest from the $adr received 
the lowest seats and had to make do with a single 
cushion (other persons each got two cushions, one 
on top of the other, or a cushion folded into two— 
quite a social hierarchy!) or a carpet. Actually to 
sit on the earth was considered, in such social groups, 
to be a sign of mourning. 

In many households, the carpets and mats were 
protected by meaus of a lining, and it was difficult 
to distinguish the carpets from the mattresses, but 
better-off households had clcarly-distinguishable 
mattresses which were placed on beds with frames 
(a rare and expensive piece of furniture). On the 
carpets [see bisat in Suppl.] were placed other do¬ 
mestic articles which served as mattresses, seats 
and bedding at one and the same time, according to 
the so-called •'oriental*' way of life. Mattresses 
( bardha i a, 4 ' 4 i* c . far$k, fto^hiyya, iwazx, 

mutfarraba, mar^ad. martaba, matrab, mtfr&sk, fartdba 
and finfisa) were usually placed on the ground. 
Cushions [bardkMa, dd*ira, b*&iyya, fiusbana, kip a, 
mxkhadJa, miff aka, mifdagha, tnisnad or misnada, 
mudawwara, numruk, finfisa, tuk*a, iukiyya or 
ttisdda) varied greatly; they were distinguished by 
their functions (cushions for the back, for sitting 
on, for leaning on with the elbow and pillows) and 
by their shapes (big, small, elongated, round, rec¬ 
tangular, etc.). Often, howev«r, their original func¬ 
tion had become changed. Thus mikkadda, properly 
"pillow”, might be used for sitting upon, and t dsdda, 
properly a much larger cushion often usod for sup¬ 
porting the back, might be used for "pillow"; in 
the spoken language of mediaeval Egypt, mikkadda 
was used for all kinds of cushions and the word wisdda 
had almost disappeared from usage so that, in order to 
designate a pillow, resort had to be made to a pleon¬ 
asm, mikkadda li ' l-hhadd "pillow for the head", 
lit. "for the cheek". "Offering" a cushion (to someone 
who had been invited) was literally "throwing down” 
[faraka) a cushion, but this verb was also used, by 
extension, in the meaning of offering someone a 
chair, stool, etc., and thus symbolises the transition 
between a purely "oriental" mode of life and the 
use, in certain circles, of solid furniture. 

Sedentary civilisation was always proud of its 
luxury cushions (see J. Karabacek, Susandsehird, 
Leipzig x88i, e.g. 71, 81: cushions covered in em¬ 
broidered tapestry), and sometimes it accused the 
ancient Arabs of never having had any of them (Ibn 
Khaldun, Mukaddima, tr. Rosenthal, i, 347-8 and 
n. 85). But this accusation was far from the truth; 
the Bedouins had their own kinds of cushion (sec 
al-Tha c &libI. Fikh aNugha, Beirut i88x, 130-1, and 
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other sources). The arts of weaving, making tapes¬ 
tries and embroidering cushions were widespread 
amongst Bedouins, country-dwellers and city- 
dwellers all through the ages. Iconographic evidence 
of the richness of shapes and functions of mattresses 
and cushions, as well as the forms and colours of 
curtains, is given in well-known miniature paintings 
(e.g. in ihe series illustrating the works of Dios- 
corides and al-Hariri)- Curtains and hangings had 
been known amongst the Arabs since pre-Islamic 
times; their role in Islam sedentary civilisation was 
even more important, as much for the daily life of the 
greater part of the various social classes as for 
the palaces and their modes of behaviour (see I bn 
Sida, al-\iukha$fn} r Cairo 1316/1898-9, iv, 75; Ps.- 
Diahi?, K. al-Tddi, tr - Paris 1954, 56 If.: 

al-Washsha*, al-Muwasksha. Cairo 1953, 230-1; 
al-Shibushtl K. al-Diy6rAt, Baghdad 1966, 42, 
43, 45, xxo, 170, 188, 424; al-Ki<JI Ibn al-Zubayr, 
al-Dhakha'tr tea 'l-tufiaf, Kuwait 1939, passim; W. H. 
Worrell, in Ars IsJamica. i [1934]. 219-22; If, Canard, 
in Bysantion, xxi [1951], 363; D. Sourdel, in REI , 
xxix [1960], 132; E. Ashtor, Histoirc dcs prix cl <Us 
salaircs darts l*Orient ml&iival, Paris 1969, 87, 178, 
255). The term tnafriishde (modern Tkish, m*fru$at) 
still appears today in the labelling and signs of shops 
which sell curtaining, decorative fabrics, cushions, 
etc. 

Bibliography ; ‘Abd al-‘AzI* al-DOrl, Ta’rihh 
al- € JrSh al-iktifddi, Baghdad 1945. 94; J. Sadan, 
Mcubits ct acculturation, in Annales ESC, xxv/5 
(1970). 1 353-75 . idem. Lc mobilier au Prochc Orient 
mddUval, Leiden 1976. passim, and bibl. at 155-69: 
B. M. Fafiad, a!- ( Atnma fi Baghdad, Baghdad 
1967, 171*3; M. M. Ahsan, Social life under the 
*Abbasids, London 1979, 190-5 

(J. Sadan) 

MAP$OL (a.), a term used to denote certain 
juridical categories of landed estates in 
Syria in the time of the Mamluks. The word has no 
connection with the Arabic root /.-f--L, but is 
derived, according to al-Nuwayrf, NiMdya , viii, 256, 
"from the Frankish’* vassal. 

Bibliography: CL Cahen, in JHSHO, xviii 
(i 975 ). 238- (Cl. Cahen} 

MAfijUARIBA (a., pi. noun), denotes the 
Arabic-speakers of the Muslim VV'cst (Maghrib, 
pi. MaghArib), as opposed to those of the East 
(Mashrik, pi. Masbflrflt). known us Mash&riku, 
This division of Arabic-speakers into Mashdrifr'i 
aud Maghdnba —which is a continuing process, 
discernible in the contemporary dialects, variously 
categorised as Oriental and Maghribl—may be 
traced from its origins. The frontier between the 
two major groupings—Muslim Spain included, in 
spite of its special circumstances and its separate 
destiny—is still located to the east of Tripoli, at 
Lebda, which accounts for the peculiar situation 
of Libya, constantly divided between its MaghribI 
and Oriental associations. 

The .Arabs who settled on a permanent basis 
jii the West rapidly became sufficiently Maghribised 
or Hispanised to appear different from their racial 
compatriots who had remained in the East, as is in¬ 
dicated by a considerable quantity of concordant 
evidence. From the middle of the 2 nd/ 8 th century on¬ 
ward, the Arab colony which established itself in the 
province of al-ISayrawAn (the Ahl I/rllfiya) became 
aware of its specific local identity (see M. TAlibi, 
al-Maghrib min al-Jalh ild atr&bhir al-rub c al-au-wal 
min al-karn al-fadn -I wa-bu&ur a!-iAt4<ur bi-kawmiy - 
ydl maballiyya, in no. 4 of Stlsilat al-d:rdsdi al- 
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idjlimd'iyya, CERES Tunis 1979, 207-30) in violently 
opposing, at the time of the great Kbaridjl upsurge 
of 122/740. fellow-Muslims who bad come from the 
East to support it, while regarding it, it is true, with 
all the contempt hitherto reserved for Berbers 
alone. A similar evolution, with opposition between 
indigeneous Arabs [baladsyydn) and ’‘foreigners" 
arriving at a later stage, is also to be observed in 
Muslim Spain, although the distinction became 
blurred in the course of time (see E. Ldvi-Provenpal, 
Hist. Esp. tnus., Paris 1950, i, 44 * 53 . $ 3 . no, 345 )- 
In the East, the Magfcrib! (pi. MagftAriba) In turn 
created the impression of a poor relation, and this 
old mediaeval refiex is so tenacious that it continues 
to the present day, with varying nuances and in 
varying degrees, to colour Mashrik-Maghrib relations 
at all levels, including that of music. In spite of 
all the developments that have taken place, the 
Maghrib still admires the Mashrik and imports 
from it, much more than it exports to it, cultural 
consumer goods such as books, films and records. 

We are concerned here with a very ancient phe¬ 
nomenon which deserves analysis and explanation, 
and to which no overall study has yet been devoted. 
The following are examples dating back to the first 
two centuries of Islam: Abu Muhammad Ibn ‘Imran 
al-Tu^jlbl (d. 125/743 or 745 ). resident in Tunis, 
cherished a genuine feeling of exile in this “barren 
corner*’, that is the Maghrib (M. Talbi. L Emir at 
aghUibide. Paris £966, 43); the Tunisian Ibn FarrQkh. 
who studied in ‘Irik under Abfl Hanlfa (80-150/700- 
68 ttf-i'-I). was humiliated on account of his Magtjribi 
demeanour (if 'l-magfiribiyya, ibid., 20); Asad b. 
al-Furat (d. 212/827 (9.0.}), who became one of the 
most eminent teachers of al-Kayrawan, was allowed 
to attend lectures given by Milik (d, 179/796 Lf-uJ) 
to a group of Egyptians, because he was too intelli¬ 
gent to remain in the class of the Maghariba [ibid., 
20); etc. The Maghrib was thus visibly subject to an 
inferiority complex vis-d-vis the Mashrik, a fact 
which led Ibn Bassdm (d. 542/1147) to write indig¬ 
nantly: "The people of our lands are eager to ape 
the Orientals . . , to such an extent that If a raven 
were to croak in those distant horizons, or a fly to 
buzz in the furthermost extremities of Syria or 
‘IrSk, they would fall on their knees as if before an 
idol, and recite all this like words of Scripture" 
(Dkakhira, cd. Cairo 1358/1931. i/1,2). 

This explains why the dominant direction for 
the movement of Elites has above all been established 
as from the West to East. For purposes of demon¬ 
stration it may be noted that al-Makfcarl (d. 1041/ 
1641 fo.v.]) compiled a list of 307 Andalusians who 
visited the Orient (iVafb. ed. IbsAn ‘Abbis, Beirut 
1968, il, 5-704) as against 148 Orientals who made 
the reverse journey [ibid., iii, 5-149). An even more 
significant fact is that no great poet of Damascus, 
of Baghdad or of Cairo, in fact, no poet at all, ever 
set out on the road to the Migfcrib. The ri^la, 2 jour¬ 
ney usually with the combined objectives of pil¬ 
grimage, of study and occasionally also of trade, 
took place, for evident religious cult and cultural 
reasons, in an eastward direction. The traveller 
usually returned to his own land endowed with 
knowledge and prestige. 

But it very often happened that a traveller settled 
permanently in the Orient. Thus Maghrib! colonies 
were formed in the major eastern metropolises 
which marked the pilgrimage routes, particularly at 
Alexandria, at Cairo, at KQs, at Damascus, at Medina 
and at Mecca. In the absence of a systematic general 
study, their history is still fragmentarily and imper- 
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fectly understood. It may, however, be assumed that 
iI the Maghrib! presence was felt, and at times con¬ 
centrated, in the East, it never played in history and 
in society a role equivalent to that of the Persians 
of the Turks. In particular, there was no Maghrib! 
shu c Qbiyya, and no influence on institutions or on 
the style of life. 

Berber women were highly regarded in the Umay- 
yad and ‘Abb&sid courts. Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(105*25/724*43) requested some of them from his 
governor of IfrUdya (M. Talbi, op. laud., 33); Abii 
IHa'far al-Mansur (136-58/754-75). himself the son 
of a Berber mother, Salama, married a woman from 
al-Kayrawan, Umm Musa, mother of the future 
caliph Muhammad ai-Mahdl (158-69/775*85); Rah, 
originating from the Nafza tribe, was the mother 
of *Abd al-Rabman al-Dakhil (138-72/756-88), 
the founder of the Umayyad dynasty of Spain; 
Katul was the mother of al-Mu‘tadid (279-89/892- 
902); and KarStls was the mother of al-Kihir (320-3/ 
933-4; M. Talbi, op. laud., 42-3). 

In the armies of the Umayyad and ‘Abbisid 
caliphs, the role of the Maphribls, without ever 
having the importance of the KhurasSnU or of the 
Turks, was far from being negligible. Under the lead¬ 
ership of T^rih b. Zivad, Berbers played a decisive 
part in the conquest of Spain. In 98/7x7 the army of 
Ifrl^iya (oiaysh Ifrtkiya), led by al-Mugjjlra b. Abl 
Burda al-Kurashi, participated in a major assault, 
which ultimately met with failure, on Constantinople 
(Abu 'l- c Arab, Tabakdt, ed. Ben Cheneb, Paris 1913, 
22; Ibn ‘IdhArl, Baydn, ed. G. S. Colin and E. Uvi- 
Proven^al, Leiden 1948, i, 49)• In Baghdad, it was 
from the time of the reign of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/ 
847*61) that the Mag^iriba began to play. In the army 
and under officers drawn from their own ranks, a con¬ 
siderable role. They received pay equal to that of 
the Turks (al-Tabari, Tabi^h. ed. Abu l-Fadl Ibra¬ 
him, Cairo 1968, ix, 155). and, with the latter, they 
nominated al-Musta^n (24S-52/862-66) as successor 
to al-Munta?ir (247*8/861-2; al-Tabari, ix, 256). 
Thev abandoned him subsequently, taking an oath of 
loyalty, again in partnership with the Turks who 
played the role of a driving force, to al-Mu‘tazx (al- 
Tabari, ix, 287) and participated actively in the civil 
war which broke out between 351/865 and 252/866 
(al-Tabari, ix, 290, 295, 3 <H* 39 )- In 255/869 they took 
part in the dethronement and assassination of al- 
Mu c Uzz, who was unable to pay their salaries and 
those of the Turks, ond, from this moment onward, 
they ceased to occupy the forefront of the stage. 

It is not until the time of the FAtimids that the 
Maghribls are seen making a massive influx into 
the Orient. The Fitimids ovsed their victory to 
the Kut&uia Berbers (q.v.J, and the latter followed 
them to Cairo and to Damascus, forming the spear¬ 
head of their army and of their IsmA^li propaganda. 
Djawhar al-$llfilU, the conqueror of Egypt, gave 
them positions of authority at all levels of powers. 
"In all functions, without exception, Hjawhar 
appointed a Maghrib! as partner to the official who 
already held the post”, writes al-MakrlzI (JihMf, 
78). Between 361/972 ond 363/974, the KutAma 
were the instigators of numerous riots in Cairo. 
In 386/996 they imposed their chieftain, lbn £ Ammar, 
on the caliph aMJikim (386-4x1/996-1020). In 
Damascus, the presence of the MagijAriba also led 
to trouble. The most serious riot, in which they 
dashed with the indigenous population, broke out 
in 461/1069. The town and the Great Mosque suffered 
severe damage. 

Numerous representatives of the Maghrib* dlite 


were not content with visiting the East; they settled 
there. Obviously, an exhaustive list cannot be 
presented here. For purposes of illustration, the 
following are among the most eminent: al-TurtGsljl, 
born in Tortosa in 431/1059 and died ca. 525/ri3i in 
Egypt, where he exercised wide influence as a fatfh 
and ascetic; lbn £>jubayr, the celebrated author of 
a rihla, born in Valencia in 540/1145 and died in 
6x4/1217 in Alexandria, where he gathered around 
him a circle for the study of tradition and oi Sufism; 
Mubyl 'l*DJn lbn al- f Arab! (560-638/1165-1240 
(q.e.)), the most famous and most controversial of 
the $GfIs, bom in Murcia and buried in Damascus 
in the turba of the distinguished family of the Ibn 
al-Zakl. who bad welcomed him; the historian ‘Abd 
al-WAbid al-MarrAkuihl who, bora in Marrakesh in 
581/1x85. took the road to the East in 613/1216 and 
died there some time after 621/1224, having lived 
successively in Egypt, Baghdad, the Hidjaz and 
Damascus; Ibn Manuk (ca. 710-81/13^79 (?.*•]). 
who, born in Tlemcen, left in 771/1370 for Cairo 
where he enjoyed high repute and became kd 4 't. 
preacher and teacher; Ibn Khaldun who, born in 
Tunis in 732/1332, settled permanently in Cairo 
(784-808/1382-1406), without ever relinquishing his 
Maghrib! clothing; nl-Makkarl who, bom in Tlemcen 
in 986/1578, left in 1027/16x8 for the Orient, where 
he composed nt the request of his students in Damas¬ 
cus his much-praised Nafh al-fib, dying in Cairo in 

1041/1641. 

Among the contemporaries, the following may 
be noted: Bayram al-TunusI (1840-89), author of 
the ai-iUibdr, who settled in Cairo; the amir 

'Abd al-KAdir (1807-83) who, freed and given a pen- 
siou by the French authorities, in 1855 chose to live 
in Damascus where he played an appreciable moder¬ 
ating role; ‘Abd al-K 5 dir al-WardlgUI al-Maghribl 
(d. 1895), who was one of the most eminent teachers 
of al-Azhar; and ‘Abd al-KAdir al-XJjaxSMrl (1887- 
1945), a distinguished member of the Arab Academy 
of Damascus. 

Finally, it may be recalled that the founder of a 
religion—that of the Bargfrawata [$.».]—YQnus b. 
Myis b. Tarif (227-71/842-84), sought his inspiration 
in the Orient (M. Talbi, Htoisie, acculturation et 
nationalism* des Berberes Bar&hattdfa, in A ties du 
premier eongres d'ttudes des cultures miditerraniennes 
^influence arabo-berbbe, Algiers 1973, 217-33), 
and that the founder oi a school and of a state, Ibn 
TGmart (?.r.j ( ea . 471-524/1078-1x30), there brought 
together the elements of the doctrine which gave 
birth to the Almohad movement. 

The presence of MaghAriba in the East was not 
confined exclusively to distinguished individuals. 
It also comprised populous colonies of merchants, 
students and various types of 6migr6s. Information 
on these colonics is very scanty. Only that of the 
lfrlkiyan Jews who settled in Cairo between the 
nth and 13th centuries is fairly well-known today, 
through the medium of the Geniza documents, edi¬ 
ted by S. D. Goitein {A Mediterranean society, i, Ber¬ 
keley-Los Angeles 1967, ii, Berkeley* Los Angeles 
-London 1971, iii, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1978; 
and Letters of medieval Jewish traders, Princeton 
1974). These documents reveal a well-organised 
and perfectly-structured world, endowed with 
efficient means of communication and of currency 
transfer, all of this in the service of important 
commercial operations covering not only the whole of 
the Mediterranean basin but extending as far as the 
Indian Ocean. The recent study by J.-C. Garcin has 
in addition underlined the decisive role played by 
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the Maghiribd in the restoration and reinforcement 
of Sunnism in Egypt after the fall of the Fatimids. 
At Kuna [f.u.l on the pilgrimage route and a day’s 
march to the north of KQs fa.v.l, they settled in 
large numbers. "The town to a large extent owed its 
new prosperity to the prestige which it acquired when 
saintly persons, most of them Maghrib!, settled there, 
died there and were buried in its cemetery which be¬ 
came a place of pilgrimage in its own right. These 
ascetics and mystics were distinguished by their 
Sunnism, and it was through them rather than 
through the direct influence of circles in Alexandria or 
Cairo that the Sunni 'counter-reformation' spread 
among the people" [Un centre musulman . . . Quf, 
Cairo 1976, x6i). This example is not unique. Louis 
Pouzet, in a well-documented article [Maghrdbins 4 
Damns at, VllfXlIf siuU, in BEO, xxviii (1977], 
167-99) stresses how the Ma&hAriba, installed in 
large numbers in Syria, “where able to profit from 
circumstances relatively unfavourable towards them 
(exile and partially enforced emigration, personal 
difficulties of a doctrinal hind and otherwise, political 
agitation and upheavals in the very land of their 
exile, etc.) to establish a presence of the very highest 
level for some of them, and quite prestigious for 
the ‘Maghrib! colony* of Damascus as a whole" (192). 
In the 18th century, the presence of Maghariba in 
Cairo is seen to be more numerous and varied than 
ever: students at al-Azhar having at their disposal a 
rivak of their own and constituting a pressure-group 
which could show itself formidable on certain occa¬ 
sions; traders exercising a monopoly over the mark¬ 
eting of certain products such as oil or farbushs; 
etc. (A. Raymond, Artisans ct commcrfants au Cain 
an XVIII* siicle, Damascus 1974, i, 171, 191, 201, 
ii, 52, 419, 452, 470-6, 507, 518). Their number is 
estimated at 15,000 or 20,000 persons, firmly in¬ 
stalled in certain quarters such as that of the Ibn 
TOlQn Mosque. On his arrival in Egypt, Bonaparte 
clashed with them; unable to dislodge them from 
Cairo, be contemplated utilising them and decided 
to raise a "Maghrib! battalion" constituted of "ener¬ 
getic scoundrels, as pitiless as their chief" (A. Ray¬ 
mond, Tunisuns et Maghr/bins au Caire au dix- 
huiltime si 4 cle, in CT (1959], nos. 26-7, 364-5). 
This enterprise failed, since the Maghribis were among 
those who responded most enthusiastically to the 
call for resistance. The establishment of the French 
in North Africa gave rise to a vast migratory move¬ 
ment, essentially in three phases: x$8i-8, 1890-1908 
and 1909-X4. In general, Algerians settled in Syria, 
and Tunisians in Constantinople, in Egypt and 
in Tripolitania (P. Bardin, Algiriens ct Tutus tens 
dans VEmpire Ottoman de 1848 d 1914, Paris 
X97«). 

Recent history provides further examples of the 
continuity of the Maghrib! presence in the East. 
The Tunisian nationalist leader, al-Shavkh al- 
Tha c a!ibl. visited Egypt In 1898, met the reformist 
scholar Muhammad ‘Abduh, was influenced by him 
and Introduced his ideas in Tunisia (N. A. Ziadeh, 
Origins of nationalism in Tunisia, Beirut r9&2, 97 ff.). 
J-ater, when the Arab League was created, President 
Habib Bourguiba, then leader of the N6o-Destour 
Party, travelled secretly to Cairo in March 1945. 
With the Moroccan Istifel&l and the PPA (Parti 
Pofmlairc Algdrien) he established there, in 1947. 
the “Bureau du Maghreb" before returning to Tunis 
on 8 September 1949 

Bibliography: Besides the references cited 
in the body of the article, information may be 
gleaned from all sources of a historical or geo¬ 


graphical nature, in particular from the Rihlas 
and the Tabakdl. (M. Talus: 

al-MAGHAz! (also maghdsi 't-naM, maghdsi 
rasdl alUth ), a term which, from the time of the work 
on the subject ascribed to al-Whkidl (d. 207/823), 
if not earlier, has signified in particular the 
expeditions and raids organised by the 
Prophet Muhammad in the Medinan period. 

The first such sortie is reported by al-Wafeidl 
to have involved a party of thirty men led by Hamza 
b. «Abd al-Muttalib, which in 1/623 briefly inter¬ 
cepted a Kurashi caravan heading for Mecca from 
Syria on the coastal route (other accounts differ). 
The last was an expedition in the direction of Syria 
by an army of 3,000 men under the command of 
UsSma b. Zayd in 11/632, immediately following the 
Prophet's death. For al-W&^idl (largely followed by 
Ibn Sa c d) # the compass of the term al-maghdsi 
appears to have included important ghastuas (such 
as those of Ubud, al-Khandak. al-Hudaybiyya, 
Khavbar. Mecca, tfunayn and TabOk; Badr is 
elsewhere styled a g&aitw, but not by al-Wakidl), 
small-scale sariyyas (such as that of Hauua), acts 
of assassination of individuals (notably Ka*b b. al- 
Ashrafl. and such other significant events of the 
period as the pilgrimage of 9/631, the Hi 4 i 4 i al M- 
wadd 4 of 10/632, and the death of the Prophet in 
r 1/632. In this narrower sense of events in the 
Medinan period, principally expeditions, raids 
and assassinations numbering in excess of eighty, 
but also iu a broader sense of the Prophet’s biog¬ 
raphy and background, the term al-maghdsi came to 
be rooted in the Islamic reflective tradition at an 
early stage and was perpetuated in later works both 
for the more serious purposes of ^Vm.c.g. Ibn f Abd al- 
Barr (d. 463/1071), al-KalS*! (d. 634/1237) and 
Ibn Sayyid al-Nis (d. 734 /i 3341 . and on a popular 
level, particularly with poetic embellishments re¬ 
miniscent of chansons de geste (see Paret). 

It is this broader sense of the term maghdsi 
which appears to have been prevalent in respect of 
the earliest Muslim transmissions relating to the 
period of the Prophet (see, for example, the comments 
by Se2gin, 251, 275). Moreover, while Sachau's sug¬ 
gestion that the term maghdsi was a caique on the 
“struggles” of Christian spiritual athletes [Das 
Berliner Fragment, 448) may be unconvincing, it is 
nonetheless apparent that it was the term maghdsi 
that characterised the early transmissions and that 
the term sir a emerged only later as signifying a 
literary genre relating specifically to the Prophet. 
In 1899, Hartmann [Die angeblichc sir a, 32) opined 
that Ibn Isbflk “hat keine sfru geschrieben” and it 
has since been proposed (Hinds. Maghdsi and Sira) (x) 
that not just Ibn Isbik but all transmitters and 
compilers before Ibn HishAm (d. 218/834 or 213! who 
dealt with material about the period of the Prophet 
in general regarded that material as being about 
maghdsi; (2) that Ibn Hi^Sm, in using the term $iru, 
was simply introducing the bulk of the Maghdsi of 
Ibn Isbafe with a term which was in the idiom of his 
own time; and (3) that it was probably al-WSkidl 
(d. 207/823) who was the first to view maghdsi and 
sira as fields of study which were related but could 
somehow be differentiated—a view in which he was 
evidently followed by Ibn Sa c d (d. 230/8*5). Those 
scholars who concerned themselves with maghdsi and 
pre-deceased Ibn lsfoak (whose probable date of 
death was 150/787) included notably *Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr (d. 94/714). al-Zuhrl {d. 124/742) and Mtisa 
b. HJkba (d. 141/75 8 ) (for further names and details, 
see Horovitz; al-DOri, liabth, 20-7, 61-113; and 
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Sezgin, 276-87); In addition, a Kitdb al-Maghdxi 
is ascribed to each of seven compilers who died after 
Ibn Isfyafc, but before al-\Vd)fi<l! (via. Ma*mar b. 
Rashid (d. 154 / 77 ©). AbO Mtffihar Nafllb b. ‘Abd 
al-RabmAn (d. 170/786), ‘Abd a!-Malik b. Muhammad 
b. Abl Bakr (d. 176/792). C AII b. Mudjahid (d. 182/ 
798). YabyA b. Sa'Id al-Umawl (d. 194/809). al-Waltd 
b. Muslim al-Umawl (d. 195/810), and ‘Abd Allah 
b. Wahb (d. i97/8r2», while the few works dating 
from the same period which contain the term sira 
in their titles bear no relation to the Prophet (see 
Hinds for references). 

Just how broad the scope of these early maghazi 
works was is difficult to determine, since (apart 
from a lew papyri) they survive only in later recen¬ 
sions (in the case of the work of Ibn Isb&k) or as 
fragmented citations in later compilations (in the 
case of the other works). While the ex.sting re¬ 
censions of Ibn IsfcSk’s work are restricted in scope 
to the period and background of the Prophet, it 
has been proposed by Horovitz {The earliest biog¬ 
raphies, 166-7) I© respect of the Kitdb al-Maghazi 
of MusA b. ‘Ukba that that work may have included 
material relating not only to the period of the 
first four caliphs but also to the Umayyad period. 
Although Scbacht {On Musa b. 'tuba's kitab aJ- 
maghazi, 296) did not accept this proposal, other 
evidence has since become available to support the 
view that, in early Islamic times, the subject matter 
of tnaghdxl was drawn at least from the period of 
the first four caliphs in addition to that of the 
Prophet. This evidence is to be fotind in the Kitab al- 
Maghdsi contained within the Mu$artnaf of the 
Yemeni mukaddith ‘Abd al-Razzak b. Hammam 
al-$an'anl (136-211/744*827), where the majority 
of the reports bear the isndd Mannar b. RAshkl 
from al-Zuhri and presumably reflect the view of 
those two authorities about what constituted the 
proper subject matter of magkdzi. The account starts 
with the digging of the well of Zamzara (as does 
YOnus b. Bukayr’s recension of Ibn Isaak’s Maghdsi), 
moves on to the background of the Prophet and the 
main events of his lifetime, and then touches on 
various events after the Prophet’s death; these 
events include the bay e a of Abu Bakr at the Saklfat 
Ban! SA'ida, Aba Bakr’s appointment of 'Umar as 
his successor, the conflict between ‘All and Mu'awiya, 
the sbtlrd, the ghazwa (sic) of al-KAdisiyya, and the 
marriage of F&tima. 

The published papyri shed little light on the 
general character of early maghuil works. The 
earliest relevant document so far known is an eight- 
line papyrus text dated by Grohmann to the early 
2nd/8th century, which contains some details about 
the battle of Badr {Arabic papyri from tfirbet el- 
Mird, Louvain 1963, 82-4, ros). Kister {Notes on 
the papyrus text) has pointed out that the last sec¬ 
tion of the Chicago papyrus (Or Inst. 17635) deal- 
ing with Badr, Bi*r Ma'una and the B. al-Nadir, 
which is dated by Abbott to the late and/8th century 
and attributed by her to .Vfa*mar b. Rashid (I, 
document 5), is textually almost identical with a 
passage in Abu Nu c aym’s Dal&'il al-nubuxttea 
(Hyderabad 1320, 176), where the isndj ends with 
Ibn Lahl c a—Abu 'l-Aswad (d. 1 3 */ 74 s >— c Urwa b. 
al-Zubayr; Kister himself is inclined to ascribe 
authorship (sw) of the papyrus to Ibn Lahl'a (d. 174I 
790). The early 3rd/9th century Heidelberg papyrus 
on the meeting at al-‘Akaba, the conference of 
Kuraysh in the dar al-nadtva, the hifara, and the 
expedition against Khath c am. which has an itndd 
going back to Wahb b. al-Munabbih, is accorded the 


Arabic title maghdei Rasul Alldh by Khoury, al¬ 
though this phrase nowhere appears in the text 
itself. 

It is therefore clear that only the eight-line 
Khirbat al-Mird papyrus can conceivably be regarded 
as being from the earliest (i.e. pre-‘AbbAsid) period, 
and this is obviously too truncated to provide any 
definitive picture of the shape of the maghazi works 
which are reported to have existed at that time. 
Otherwise, we have only citations at one remove or 
more in later works, and later references to the 
existence of early magkdzi works. One such report, 
which has been noted in modem studies, is given by 
al-Baladhurf (d. 279/892). with isndd going back 
to al-ZuhrT, according to which the caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik, on seeing one of his sons with fiaditk al- 
tnaghdsi, gave orders for it to be burned and enjoined 
him (instead) to recite the Kitdb Alldh and know and 
act according to the sunna {A nonyme arabische 
Chronih, Band XI, 172; Goldziher, Muk. St., i, 
206 (Eng. tr. 191-2); Abbott, i, 17). Goldziher, 
while remarking that there seems to be "nothing 
against admitting the existence of such literature in 
early times”, also comments that "the text of this 
account unmistakoably bears the stamp of those 
circles who condemned unauthenticated maghazi 
in favour of authentically recommended traditions", 
and in this connection he goes on to cite the saying 
attributed to Ibn Huubal that "three things have 
no a$l: tafsir, the maldbim and the maghazi" (see 
also Goldziher, Rtchtungen, 57). 

The purpose of, and the climate of opinion about, 
the study of al-maghdsi from the second half of 
the znd/8th century on words arc, however, matters 
requiring further research and only a few brief ad¬ 
ditional comments can be made here. Ibn IsljAk is 
reported to have committed his material on al- 
maghdzl to writing for the ‘AbbAsid caliph al-Man$ttr, 
who instructed his son al-Mahdl to study the subject 
with that compiler (Abbott, i, 89 ; Watt, The materials 
used by Ibn Isbaq, 31); and HArun al-Rashid’s chief 
h& 4 '* AbO Yfatxf, who had beou Ibn Isb&lf's pupil 
(Abbott, i, 92), is said to have been interested in 
maghdxi, tafsir and ayy&m al- ( arab (Goldziher, Muh. 
St., ii, 207). It is apparent that one practical appli¬ 
cation of the study of maghdsi was in that area 
of fikk called siyar, which was concerned with the 
rules of war and of dealings with non-Muslims, 
apostates and rebels. The term siyar appears in the 
corpus iuris ascribed to Zayd b. 'All (kitdb al-siyar , 
bub al-ghativ irn 7 -siyar), is supposed to have been 
used by Ab£i Hanlfa (d. 150/767), was the name by 
which the work of al-Aw&A*! (d. 157 / 774 ) was known 
to AbA YAsuf and aI-Shafi‘ 1 , and figures in the titles 
of two works by al-ShaybAai (d. 189/805); it was, 
moreover, a term which, as the 8 th/i 4 th-oeutury 
lexicographer al-Fayyumi explains, "took over from 
[the term) al-mughdzi on the tongues of the Juknhd"'. 
While this seems in general to be true, the same type 
of material also appeared elsewhere under other ru¬ 
brics: the appropriate section in the Muvatfa* of 
MAlik is entitled neither maghazi nor siyar but 
4 i<kdd\ in the Mu$annaf of ‘Abd al-Razzak b. 
Hammim al-§an‘Anf the kitdb al-diihad includes the 
sort of material that the Jukahd > were styling siyar, 
but the work also includes a kitdb al-magkdzi (as 
noted above); the later al-Bukhari has separate 
books on djihdd {bdb 1; fail al-djihad ' l-siyar ) 

and on maghazi, but he seems to be the exception 
in this respect among the 3rd/9th century compilers 
of kaditk material—the other compilations contain 
books on djihdd (and, in some cases, siyar ) but not 
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on tnaghaxi (for references, see Hinds, Maghdtl and 
Sira). This declining interest in magkdrt as such was 
accompanied by the emergent view that I bn IsbAk 
had drawn material Irom Jews and Christians 
(V 5 ljGt, Udabd*, vi, 401; Ibn tfarJiar, Tahdjiib, 
lx, 45) and that he and [at least some] other a$hdb 
al-maghdsi had Shi*i inclinations (Udabd*. vi, 400); 
in addition, Ibn tjanbal is reported as having said 
that Ibn Esb&k's handling ol istuids rendered him 
unsuitable as an authority Sor hadltJi (Tahdblb, 
ix, 43), and the same consideration may have been 
behind his reported denunciation of al-wafcidl as 
ka^hd^ab ( Tahdhlb , ix, 364). 

There remains the question of how useful the 
tnagh&xi material is for the purpose of historical 
reconstruction of the early Islamic period. Here it 
may be remarked first that there are considerable 
chronological and other discrepancies between the 
accounts available; these have been discussed most 
recently by Jones (On the chronology • • -) and Keter 
(The expedition of Di y r Afa c una). In more general 
terms, however, Watt secs "little ground for doubting 
the truth ol the main events of the maghdzi" and is 
of the opinion that "tire tnaghdzi- material (in the 
special sense of the main outline of events, and 
omitting all anecdotes) ... is an essential foundation 
for the biography of Mubanunad and his limes" (The 
materials used by Ibn Ishaq, 28). On the other hand, 
Sellheim has attempted to discern the main tenden¬ 
cies of Ibn Ishak according to "layering** of sources 
(Quellenschichtung), involving an original layer which 
reflects historical reality, a further layer made up 
of legendary material about the Prophet, and a top 
layer reflecting political tendencies of Ibn IsbAk's 
own time. ( Prophet, Chalif und GeschiehU). Such an 
approach is not wholly incompatible with Schacht's 
conclusions that an isndd cannot alone guarantee the 
authenticity of a work ascribed to an author of the 
early 2nd/8th century and that in general "the more 
perfect the isndd, the later the tradition’’ (JRAS 
[1949], M 7 ). From this standpoint, Schacht has 
examined the short Musi b. 'Uljbx text (an edition 
of the 4th/9th century) published by Sachau and 
has challenged Sacbau's view that the test contains 
no elements from the c Abbisid period Schacht has 
seen the growth in the and and 3 r <* centuries of 
traditions ascribed to Musa as typical of the way 
in which spurious information was put into circula¬ 
tion, and has concluded that "the whole of the 
standard biography of Musi in the later works is 
without documentary value, particularly the touching 
picture, taken seriously by Sachau and Horovitx, 
of his regular lectures to a circle of pupils in the 
mosque of Medina. This presupposes the concept 
of Medina a» the home of Islamic learning, a concept 
which was as yet unknown to ShifiT (d. 204V 
(On Musa b. i Uqba's kttdb al-maghdzi, 299). 

More recently, Wansbrough, who also doubts the 
feasibility ol historical reconstruction of the Islamic 
period up to ca. 200 A.H., has viewed the sira- 
rnaghdzi literature (as he terms it) as an Islamic 
adaption of Biblical salvation history. 1 11 his opinion 
"the earliest expression of Islamic soteriology 
consisted in membership of the umrna" and it is 
in the sira-magkdzl literature "that the earliest 
formulation of Muslim identity is contained" (The 
sectarian milieu, 89), the conceptual motive in this 
fas in scripture and sunna) being polemic (103). 
YVansbrough sees a transition from the sira-m*&hdxi 
literature, where eccUsia is the dominant cognitive 
category and precedent is historically articulated, 
to the sunna-Jiaditk literature, where nomos is tho 


dominant cognitive category and precedent is 
"idealized and hence shorn of its historical dimen¬ 
sion" (87); for him. the Ibn Isbak-WaWdl-Bukhart 
development from sirn to sunna marked a passage 
Irom loosely structured nairalio to concise exemplum 
(77-8). In modification of this view, however, it 
should be remarked that the signification of stra 
was also close to that of exemplum and that the 
passage was rather irom maghdzi to sunna via sira, 
the sira material being essentially magbdzl material 
viewed in a new light. It can also be noted that, 
while the narrowing-down of the scope of the tnaghdxi 
to the period and background of the Prophet seems 
to have been conventional from the 3rd/«>th century 
onwards, it is nonetheless difficult to discern a 
point at which al-Wlfcidrs even narrower definition 
gained any exclusive currency. It seems rather that 
the two senses of NMflfeftf co-cxisted: in the broader 
of the senses, the terra echoed an earlier scope which 
had been yet broader (note particularly the title 
of al-KalAM’s work) and seems to have been used 
more or less synonymously with the term sira as a 
genre label; the narrower sense appears to have been 
a more technical one, i.e. the maghazi “proper’*, as 
distinct from the tnab'aOy, lor example. The term 
sira, while occurring as a genre label more or less 
synonymous with maghdzi, also came to signify pre¬ 
eminently the account of the Prophet’s life and 
background as transmitted by Ibn Hishain on the 
basis of the work of Ibn Isbafc—the magkasi which 
became sir a as exemplum, only to be largely super¬ 
seded by the sunna-hadith literature. 

Bibliography : For a general survey, sec 
F. Sezgin, GAS, i, Leiden 1967, 237 * 56 . 275*302; 
Sezgin is incorrect when he suggests (306) that 
Ibn Harijar, Tahidib, i, 167 ascribes a work on al- 
mag !to Wahb b. Munabbih (the reference is to 
maghdzi material from [*Abd AII 5 h 3 b. Wahb)— 
for further critical comments on Sezgin’s remarks 
about Wahb b. Munabbih and al-maghdzi. sec R. G. 
Khoury, Wahb b. Munabbih: der Hetdelbttger 
Papyrus PSR Held Arab 93, Wiesbaden 1972, Teil 
r, 12; Sezgin is also incorrect in saying (38) 
that the Fihrist (see 228, 9) attributes a work on 
al-magkdzi to Hushaym b. Bashir. 

The main surviving texts (other than 
major chronicles) dealing with al-magjiati are: 
Ibn Ishak, Kitib al-Maghds 1 : extant portions 
(mainly in the recension of Yflnus b. Bukayr) ed. 
by M. IJamld Allah under the title Steal Ibn 
Ishak (Rabat 1976) and by S. ZakkAr under 
the title Kitdb al-Siyar wa 'l-maghdz! (Beirut 
1978 ); al-NVSkidi, Kitdb * 1 -Maghdzi, ed. J. M. B. 
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al-Ssra al-nabawiyya. ed. Sakk& etalii, Cairo 1955 
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life of Muhammad: a translation of [Ibn HishAm’s 
recension of Ibn] Ishaq's Sirat rasul allih (sic), 
London 1955): Ibn Sa*d, ii/i: Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 
al-Durat fi 'kjyti^dr al-maghdsi u<a ‘l-siyar, ed. 
Sly payf, Cairo 1966; al-Kal&T, al-lkt\fd y fi 
maghdzi rasul alldh wa 'l-tkaldtka al-khulafd y , 
1 , ed. ‘Abd al-WA^id, Beirut 1968; Ibn Sayyid 
al-MAs, *Uyun al-athar f\ funun al-rnaghdzi wa- 
't-^mdhl xva'l-siyar, Cairo 1356; al-Halabf, 
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ma c rdfa bi'l-iira 'l-balabiyya, Bulak 1873 (with 
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al-Sira al-nabaunyya wa'l-dthdr al-mubammadiyya 
by Ahmad Zaynl DablAn in the margin). 

Other references: M. Hartmann. Die an- 
gebliehe sira des Ibn Ishaq, in Der is la mi sc tu 
Orient: Beriehte und Forschungen, i, Berlin 1899, 
32-34; E. Sachau, Das Berliner Fragment des Mdsd 
Ibn t Ukba: ein Beitrag tur Kcnntnis der ditesten 
arabisehen CeschichSslitteraXur , in SBPr. Ak. )Y 
(1904). 445 -Go; Caetani. Annuli. i-iJ/i; J. Fuck, 
Muhammad ibn Ishdq: literar-historische Unter- 
suehungen, Frankfurt-am-Main 1925; J. Horovitz, 
The earliest biographies of the Prophet and their 
authors, in IC, i (1927). 537*591 H (1928), 22-50, 
164-82, 495“526; R. Paret, Die legenddre Magkdsi- 
Literatur: arabische Diehl ungen itber die muslimi- 
schen KriegtUge tu Mohamtmds Zeit, Tubingen 
1930; J. Schacht, On Musa b. t Uqba , s hifab al 
maghdsi, in AO, xxi {1953), 288-300; W. M. Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956 (339-43 * or 
list of expeditions and dates); N. Abbott, Studies 
in Arabic literary papyri, i, Historical texts, 
Chicago 1957 (particularly 14-19, 65-79, 87-90); 
A. A. Duri, Al-Zuhri: a study on the beginnings 
of history writing in Islam, in BSOAS, xix (1957). 
x-12; J. M. B. Jones, Th* chronology of the tnaghazi 
—a textual survey, in BSOAS, xix (1957). 245-80; 
idem, Ibn Ishdq and al-Wdqidi: the dream of 
e Atika and the raid to Hakhla in relation to the 
charge of plagiarism, in BSOAS, xxii (1959), 41-51; 
al-DDrl, Baliflj fi na&ai Him aTta^rikh Hnda 
’l-'arob, Beirut i960 (particularly 19-33); Watt, 
The materials used by Ibn Ishdq, in Historians of 
the Middle Fast, ed. Lewis and Holt, London 1962, 
23 - 34 ; M. J. Kister, Notes on the papyrus text 
about Muhammad’s campaign against the Banu al- 
Nadir, in ArO, xxxii (1964), 233*6; idem. The 
expedition of Bi*r Ma^una, in Arabic and Islamic 
studies in honor of Hamilton A. P. Gibb, ed. Mak- 
disi, Leiden 1965, 337-57; R. Sellheim, Prophet, 
Chalif und Geschichte—die Muhammad-Biographic 
des Ibn Isfidq, in Orient, xviii-xix (1965-6), 33-91; 
Kister, On the papyrus of Wahb b. Munabbih, in 
BSOAS xxxvii (1974), 545-71; J. Wansbrough, 
The sectarian milieu: content and composition of 
Islamic salivation history, Oxford 1978; M. Hinds, 
• Magkdsli and • Sira • in early Islamic scholarship, 
in La vie du Prophete Mahomet, colloque dc 
Strasbourg, 23*24 octobre 1980. Paris 1983. 
57 * 66 . (M. Hinds) 

MA GH lLA. a Berber tribe belonging to the 
great branch of the Butr and related, if one is to 
believe the ancient Berber traditions cited by Ibn 
JQjaldOn. to the tribes of Oarlsa, Sajfnra, Lamftyn, 
Matmata, $adina. MalzQza and MadyQna who lived, 
in the early Middle Ages, in eastern Barbary. 

It is also apparently in the same region that the 
ancient habitat of Magtjlla is to be sought in the 
period in question. According to the Berber traditions 
cited by various early Arab historians, the Manilla, 
after coming from Palestine into North Africa, 
reached Lubiya (Libya), from where they made 
their way to the Maghrib, establishing themselves, 
before the Arab conquest, in the mountainous 
regions of this land, probably in the Djabal Dabar 
and Djabal Tebaga in south-eastern Tunisia. Vivien 
dc Saint-Martin has suggested seeing in the Maghlia 
the Libyan tribe of the Mecales or Imacles of Corippus 
(6th century A.D.). This hypothesis appears very 
probable, despite the opposition oi Stephane Gsell. 
Similarly, another hypothesis of Vivien de Saint- 
Martin and J. Desanges appears highly likely, 
according to which the Mecales of Corippus and 


the Maghlla of the Arabic sources were none other 
than the Makblues of Herodotus, a Libyan tribe 
who lived, in the 5th century B.C., in south-eastern 
Tunisia. It is there, to the south-east of the Shott 
el-Djerid, that J. Desanges places the Makhlues 
and the Mecales. As lor the Maghlia, W e lack proof 
of Arabic sources on their habitat in eastern Barbary 
in the rst- 3 rd/ 7 th- 9 th century; however, Ibn Khur- 
radadhbih enumerates them, in his geographical 
work composed ca. 232/846-7, among the Berber 
tribes of the east, counting them alongside well- 
known eastern tribes such as the HawwSra, Darisa, 
Warfadidp’nna, Ma* 3 ta and NafQsa. 

Algeria. The Arab historians and geographers 
note the existence of two groups of the Maghlia 
in this country. One ol them occupied, in the 8th/i4th 
century, according to Ibn Khaldun, the countryside 
from the mouth of the Chdlif on the west as far 
as the town of Mazouna on the cast. It seems that 
formerly the possessions of this group of Maghlia were 
larger and that they extended towards the east as far 
as the environs of the town of Asblr, where al-Bakrl 
locates, in the jth/nth century, “at the entrance 
of the great desert'*, the town of TAinaghilt, whose 
name seems to be strictly linked to that of Magfalla. 
Further to the west, al-Bakrl places, at two days’ 
journey from TShert, a castle which also bore the 
name of Tfimagfcflt. It is again in the environs of 
Tihart that there is to be found, according to al- 
Bakri, at a distance of five /arrays from the sea, 
very near Oued ei-Khamis, to the north of the town 
of Mazouna, a locality called Kat‘a Magfelfa Dalai, 
also doubtless named alter a section of the Manila 
who lived there. On the west side ulso, the limits 
of the territory of the Maghlia exceeded, in the 
5 th/nth century, those of the 8th/i4th century. 
Indeed, it is in the territory of the tribe of Manila 
that the town of Aslen was situated, which was to 
be found immediately to the east of the mouth 
of the Tafna, and to the east of the island of Ara^h^ul, 
Rachgoun on our maps. It is from one of the ports 
of the Algerian Maghlia that there set sail, in i 38 / 733 » 
the founder of the Umayyad dynasty of Spain, 
'Abd al-RabmSn I b. Mu'&wiya, in order to disem¬ 
bark at al-Munakkab (Almuhecar) in al-Andalus. 
In our opinion, this port is none other than Mars* 
Manila, an anchorage situated a little to the west 
of Tdufes, which is noted in the geographical work 
of al-Bakrl. 

Another Algerian section of the Maghlia lived, in 
the 2 nd- 4 th/ 8 th-ioth centuries, in a region situated 
in the province of Tlemcen. Ibn KhaldQn says that 
the /annta tribe of Banti Tfran domiciled in this 
region, supported by Berbers of the tribe of Maghlia. 
revolted in 148/765 against the ‘Abbasids, "having 
chosen as their chief Abfi Hurra the Ilranid, or 
rather the Maghllid *. In another passage of his work, 
Ibn Khaldun however puts in doubt Abu Hurra's 
belonging to the MagJjIla. He says only that the 
Banu I Iran and the Ma ghl ia lived alongside each 
other, the Banu Ifran being stronger and more 
numerous. According to another passage of Ibn 
Khaldun’s work, the Maghlia professed the SufrI 
faith. They lived always in the lands which depended 
on the town of Tlemcen towards the middle of the 
4th/ioth century, and al-Bakrl cites an Arabic 
poem which speaks of the losses of this tribe in a war 
which took place in 338/949*50. 

Morocco. In Morocco also, there were, according 
to al-Bakrl, al-ldrisl, Ibn Khaldun and other Arab 
mediaeval authors, two branches of the tribe 
of Maghlia, of which the remnants lived in the 
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8ih/r«th century dispersed in the triangle formed by f 
the towns of F4s, Mekn&* and Sefrou. One of these 
branches occupied the region situated to the south¬ 
east of F2s, where the mediaeval Arab geographers 
place, halfway between Fis and Meknte, the fortress 
called MAg^Ha. Al-Bakri also locates there a district 
called Magana, which, in his period, was under 
the command of a certain MQsJ b. fijalld. Al-Bakri 
places to the south of FSs, on the road leading from 
this capital to Si{jjilmAsa, two localities doubtless 
inhabited by the Manila, of which one was called 
Magtfiat Ibn TigiflmAn (its population professed the 
$ufrl faith), while the other was Maghllat al-K5t. 

It seems that these two fortresses belonged to the 
same branch of the Manila as that which was gov¬ 
erned MOtA b. Dialld. They were also perhaps the 
samo Manila as those who, united with the Awraba 
and §adlfia, supported the cause of the Idrlsids 
from the arrival of Idris I b. c Abd Allah in the 
north of present-day Morocco. Another branch of 
the Manila occupied, in the 5th/ixth century, the 
district of Manila which al-Bakrl locates to the 
south of Oued Ouergha, to the north-west of F&s 
and which has to be distinguished from the district 
of Mash 11 * situated to the south-west of the same 
town. 

It may further be added that it is to the tribe 
of Maghila that Ibn Abi M-Madjd al-Maghlll belonged, 
author of a genealogical work devoted to the Berbers 
and quite frequently cited in the Maghribl chronicles. 

Bibliographic: Bakri, Description, 66, 79, 81, 
in, 1*5, 147, 155-6 (tr. 137, 159. 164. 218, 274. 
282, 294); e Abd al-Hakam. Conquite de I'A/rique 
du Sord ct de I'Espagne, ed. A. GAlcau, Algiers 
1947. 54. 35; Ibn KftaldQn, Berbires, tr. i, 172, 
221. 248-9. 301. iii, 196, iv, 438: Ibn KhurradAdh- 
bih, Ar. text. 91. tr. 66; Jean-L6on I'A/ricaln (Leo 
Africanus), Description de VAJnque , ed. A. Epau- 
lard, Paris 1956, i. 247 and n. 360: Idris!, Descrip- 
lion de I’Afrique et de VEspagne, ed Dozy and de 
Goeje, Leiden 1866, Ar. text, 57. 76, 78, tr. 65, 
*7, 89; J. Desanges, Catalogue des Indus ajrieaines 
de Vantxquite classique A I'ouest du Nil, Dakar 1962, 
107, 113-4, and maps no. 4 and no. 8; H. Fournel, 
Les Btrbites, Paris 1875-81, i, 340; Stephana Gsell, 
Hfrodoie, Algiers 1915, 131-2; H. R. Idris, La 
Berbirie orienlale sous Us Ziridts, Paris 1962, i, 114 
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du Nord par Us Arabes, in Arabica, i/r (1954), 
33; Vivien de Saint-Martin, Le Nord de VAfrique 
dans VantiquiU grecque et rotnaitte, Paris 1863, 55. 

(T. Lewicki) 

al MAClllLl. Mamammad a. <Abd al-KarIm, 
reformist fakih of Tlemcen, chiefly famed 
for his persecution of the Jewish community of 
TuwHt (Touat) in the Algerian Sahara and for the 
advice he gave to Sudanic rulers. The general outline 
of his career is fairly well established, but many 
details remain obscure. He was bom in Tlemcen. ca. 
1440 of Berber stock and studied under r Abd al- 
Rabmfln al-Iiia c &libi (& 875/1470) and Yabyi b. 
Yadlr al-TadallisI fd. 877/1472). At an uncertain 
date he took up residence in Tamanflt, then the 
principal fortified town [hast) of the Tuwat oasis, 
which was closely linked to Tlemcen and to the 
towns of the Sudanic belt by the ties of commerce. 

The prosperity of the Jewish community there and 
in the neighbouring oasis of Gurara, and the conni¬ 
vance of the Arab chiefs in ignoring the letter of the 
law in regard to these "protected persons", aroused 
his ire. He wrote a treatise ( R.fiahkdm ahlal-ghimma) 


asserting that the Jews of Tuwat bad broken their 
pact Cahd) with the Muslims, and thus forfeited 
their protection, by not paying f&iixya regularly 
in a state of "abasement and humiliation" lal-dhill 
wa 'Ufagtt&r) and by "rebelling against Islamic laws" 
(at-tamarrud e aUi 7-aftMtn) through too close an 
association with their Muslim overlords. He also 
claimed that the existence of the Tuwat synagogue 
was contrary to Islamic law and demanded its 
destruction. 

Both he and the of TamantH, ‘Abd Allah al* 
‘AvnunI, who opposed his views, sought the support 
of North African scholars. The majority favoured al- 
‘Asnuni's interpretation, but the support al-Mag^ill 
received from two Tlemcen scholars, the historian al- 
TanasI and the theologian al-Samis! (al-WansharisI, 
al-Mi'ydr al-mug^nb, Fits 1315/1897-8, ii, 170-202; 
tr. in Archives Marocatne*. xii [1908], 244-65, who 
adds his own view which supports theirs), was suffi¬ 
cient to encourage him to rouse a mob to destroy the 
synagogue. He also offered seven mtthiah ol gold for 
every Jew killed. 

Mol long after these events, which probably took 
place shortly before 1490, al-Maghlli left Tuwat, 
possible expelled on account of his unwelcome teal, 
but this is not clear. It may be at this period that 
he visited Fis, where he made an unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to establish his influence with the WattSsid 
sultan Muhammad al-Shaykh (Ibn f Askar. Dau.hu, 
96, is the one source to report this bizarre episode). 
Me then left North Africa ioxBildd al-Siiddn, stopping 
first at the important commercial centre of Takidda 
(Tegidda, identified with Azelik to the west-south¬ 
west of the Air massif) to teach and preach, and 
passing on to Katsina and Kano, then burgeoning 
city-states. He had contact with the ruler of Kano, 
Seriki ( sultan) Muhammad Runfa, as early as 879/ 
1491-2. when he addressed him a letter on "deterring 
people from forbidden acts" (text in Bflnar's edn. 
of Ahkdnahl al-dhimma, misleadingly titled Mi$bah 
al-arwah [a different work by al-MagJ}l]I,', 73*7). 
He evidently resided several years in Kano, for a 
family there still claims descent from him (and 
"Shanfian" status), and it is no doubt while he was 
there that he wrote his longer treatise of advice 
for Muhammad Runfa (published under the invented 
title {Tdii al-din fi md yadlib 'l-mulAh, Beirut 

1932}. 

The date and duration of his visit to Katsiua 
are not known, but before the close of the century 
he was in Gao advising the Songhay ruler Askia 
Mubammad b. AbS Bakr alter the latter’s return from 
pilgrimage. His replies to that ruler’s questions legi¬ 
timised the Askia's seizure of the goods and chattels 
of his predecessor, Sunni ‘All, and strengthened his 
claims to sovereignty over a wide area of Muslim ter¬ 
ritory in the Sudanic belt. On hearing of his son’s 
death in Tuwlt at the hand of a group of Jews, al- 
Magfcll! called on the Askia to arrest all Tuwatfe 
in bis realm and only the opposition of the kadi of 
Timbuktu, MabmCtd b. ‘Umar, prevented persecu¬ 
tion. He subsequently returned to Tuwat and died 
there under unknown circumstances in 909/1503-4 
or 910/1505*8. 

His known writings total twenty-six items, mainly 
on topics offihh and tawfiid. He also had an interest 
in formal logic [rnantik). He exchanged verse polemics 
with al-Suytitl, who declared its study forbidden, 
and wrote a treatise called Mwah al-Wahhdb Ji radd 
al-fikr i ald 'Lfavab, which was widely studied in 
West Africa.Tire treatises he wrote during his Sudanic 
tour were known to the 19th century reformers of 
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Masina and Sokoto. ‘UihmAn b. FudI [fv.] used his 
arguments concerning the anathematisation [takflr) 
of Sunni ‘All to justify his attacks on the Hausa 
rulers and other passages of the “Replies” were 
quoted to show that Bomfl was a "land of un¬ 
belief. 

The Kunta fo.r.J revere him as one of the four 
“regenerators" (mudiaddidiinl of the ioth century of 
the Hidjra. They, and all other Kadirls of West 
Africa whose affiliations go back through the Kunta 
sslsila, consider him an important link in the clam, 
though this chain can be shown to be ahistorical, 
and it is doubtful if al-Ma gh lli himself had received 
the wird of the order. 
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(J. 0. Hux wick) 

MAGU.nAtIs, Maghnatls, Magbnltfs, Arabic 
rendering of 7) iMLyvijTis (Al0oc). indicating 1. 
the magnetite and 2. the compass. 

r. Thf Magnetite and Magnetism 

The magnetite (lodestone, magnetic iron ore, 
Fe,0 4 ) is a very widely-spread mineral, well-known 
since antiquity, and found in huge quantities in in¬ 
dividual deposits as well as a finely-allotted constit¬ 
uent of almost all kinds of volcanic rock. The Islamic 
natural scientists, geographers, cosmographers and 
encyclopaedists transmit much information about its 
properties. The magnetite is first of all “the stone 
which attracts iron" (see e g. al-Kh"&razmI f Mafdtth, 
ed. Van Vloten, 262 f.). AI-BIruni, Dgamdhir, tfay- 
darabad 1355, 212-15, has a circumstantial chapter 
on it. According to him, magkndfis shares with 
amber (kahraba*) the property of attraction, but 
is more satisfactory than the latter for extracting 
particles of iron from the human body. The name 
is correctly explained as being Greek, while ara- 
mitikun (a8dt{xa<; or <£8a{Aavrtvov) and abrakalild 
(AtOoc f 7]paxXela are given as synonyms, al¬ 
though the first, as is well-known, indicates the dia¬ 
mond; for the confusion of the magnet and the dia¬ 
mond in antiquity and in the Middle Ages, see E. O. 
ven Lippmann, Beilr&gc zur Gesckichtc der Natur- 
uissensckaftcn und der Tcchnik, i, Berlin 1923 
(new impression Wiesbaden 1971). 182, 194. 213 ff. 
Referring to earlier authors, al BIrQu! records that 
the blue magnetite—which he aid not know himself— 
was considered to be the best: it was burned by 
many people and sold as shad£arM (haematite). 
According to the same author, the black-brown, 
and further the iron-coloured, were equally appre¬ 
ciated. The richest deposits known to him were those 
of Zibajra in south-east Anatolia. From the fact, 
however, that ships in the China Sea [al-Bahr al- 
. 4 £ 4 </af) were kept together by vegetable fibres, 
but those in the Mediterranean Sea carpentered 
with nails, he concludes that the richest deposits 
of magnetite occur in the submarine mountains 
of the China sea, since it is exactly there that the 
nails would be extracted by magnetism and ships 
would disintegrate. In the mountains of ZAbulistSn 
[9.11., in eastern Afgh&nist&n] magnetite is said to 
occur as solid rock; on their sun*!it outer surfaces 
the power of attraction would be weak, but in the 
inside strong, as al-BlrQnl himself had ascertained 
by means of a collaborator. 

Other denominations of the lodestone, based 
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on confusion, are: bdJit or (ia4jar al-bahla (i.e. 
the haematite, which results from converting magne¬ 
tite or other minerals), addmas al-uttxr&rt (t.e. the 
diamond; aSAua? means "indomitable ", from which 
utfirarl can possibly be explained), LlJeif (see below), 
kn ran it (possibly through Romance calamita, derived 
from xdAapoq, but cf. for this E. O. von Lippmann, 
Geschiehte dir Magnelnadel bis zur Erfindung drs Kom • 
passes [gtgen ijoo], in QueUen utid Studien sut Ge- 
schiehtt dir Nat units sense ha/len utid dir Miditin, 
iii/x [Berlin 1932J, esp. *5-20). 

The notion that lodestone and iron are connected 
as the lover and the beloved, was spread very 
widely: iron is "obedient" to the stone because of a 
divine power inherent in the latter, and is attracted 
to it like the lover to the beloved (al-KazwIri, 
t A{jd 3 ib al-makhlukil. Kosmographie, cd. Wiisten- 
fcld, i, 239, below); between the two exists a profound 
inclination: when iron "smells" the magnet, it moves 
towards it until it dings to it and holds on tight 
to it, as the lover to the beloved (op. cii., aio; 
cf. also Rasa'it Ikhwun al-Safd y , ii, Beirut 1376/ 
1957 . nof.). This image was expressed poetically 
by lbn Harm, Tarek al-hamuma, ed. P^trof, 8, 20-9.9, 
cf. E. Wiedemann, Au/sdtu zur arabischcn Wissen- 
schaftsgesckichie, ii, 149-51. In other comparisons, the 
ter Hum comparationis is formed by the swiftness of 
reaction: the "phlegm" (balsam) combines with the 
soul quicker than iron with the magnet (M. Ullmann, 
Kata log der arabisehen alchemist t sc hen HandscMriJten 
der Chester Beatty Library, ii, Wiesbaden 1976. 99). 
This conception is connected with certain theories 
developed by Djabir b. Hayyan in his Kitib al - 
Rahma: "The strongest factors existing in this world 
are the delicate spiritual things which cannot be ob¬ 
served with the senses, but only with the intellect, 
like the stone which attracts iron through an imma¬ 
terial power that can neither be felt nor seen. It 
permeates the solidness of brass (fttfr) which finds 
itself between it (i.e. the magnetite) and the iron" 
(Ar. text in M. Bcrthelot, La Chxrnie au Moyen Age, 
iii, Paris 1983 [reirnpr. 1967]. 144 * 5 ; French tr.. 
ibid., 175). Thus the Arabs were aware that the 
magnetite is efficacious through other bodies. A 
few sentences further on it is said: "We found (?) 
a magnetite which lifted a weight of 100 dirham s 
(= 3 * 2 , 5 gr. according to W. Hinz, Islamische Masse 
und Gewichte, Leiden 1955, 3). We left it alone for a 
while and then tested it with another piece of iron, 
which however it did not lift. We thought this to be 
heavier than the 100 dirhams which if had lifted ear¬ 
lier. But when we weighed it, it had a weight of less 
than 80 dirhams, so its power had decreased, although 
its mass (djirm) had remained the some." From these 
observations it was rightly concluded that in course 
of time the lodestone loses part of its power of 
attraction. Thus the carrying capacity of the magnet 
used by "Gobcr" was quite considerable; for further 
quantitative indications by al-IbgJjth! and aJ-TIfi^I, 
see Wiedemann, Aufsdtze, i, 33, 

Iron filings, put in a pan which one keeps in one 
hand while with the other a magnetite is moved 
backward and forward underneath the pan, follow 
these movements. Also, when the stone is brought 
uear to a needle, it attaches the latter to itself, and 
likewise other needles which are strung to the first 
one, so that finally all of them are joined as it were to 
a string by an "immaterial power”; in the same way 
rings can be hung to one another (J. Ruska, Das 
Steinbuck aes Arisloteles, Heidelberg 1912, Ar. text 
xo8, Ger. text, 154). 

Next to its attractive power, the magnet has 


also a repelling power: when held over an ant-hill, 
it drives the ants away. When smeared with the saliva 
of a fasting man, it loses its attractive power. This 
power disappears also when the magnet is rubbed 
with garlic or onions, but when cleansed from garlic 
and put In the warm blood of a freshly-slaughtered 
billy-goat, the power returns (al-KazwInl, c A<H& 3 ib, 
238; al-Dimashlri. Nuk^bat al-dakr, ed. Mehren, St. 
Petersburg 1866, Arabic text 73 f-, French tr. 85; lbn 
Kutayba, *Vyun , ii, Cairo 1346/1928, 108; (Pseudo-) 
Madjritl, Ghdyat al-hahim, ed. H. Ritter, Leipzig- 
Berlin 1933, 399, 15-6, tr. 406). The following ob¬ 
servation of lbn al-Faklh (BGA, v, 67, r34) is also 
worth noticing: When a knife or sword is rubbed 
against the rocks of a mountain near Amid, they carry 
iron and attract needles more powerfully than lode- 
stone. The latter itself does not possess attractive 
power, but when a knife or sword is rubbed against it, 
it attracts iron. This power is said to be preserved 
lor a very long time, namely a hundred years. As 
Wiedemann ( op.cit. t i, 36) remarks, magnetism is 
preserved in sword and knife because they are made 
of steel: they are a “permanent" magnet. 

The question of the causes of interaction be¬ 
tween magnet and iron has apparently also been 
studied in a more general way. No less a person than 
al-Rlzl wrote an essay entitled Kitdb diaikbi 
hadiar al-magkndfis It ‘l-hadid wa-fihi kaldm"* ka- 
thir*» Ji’l-kkald, "Book on the cause of the attrac¬ 
tion of iron by the magnet, containing an extensive 
treatise on empty space". For this work, which tin 
fortunately is lost, see lbn AM Uyaybi^, l Uyun al - 
anbd 9 , i f 320, ri-2; and, for a shortened title, lbn 
al-Xadira, Fihrist, 301, 14-5. The essay probably 
examines whether and how the magnet is effective 
through empty space. Al-THas^l recognised the chem¬ 
ical relation between iron and magnet from which 
the effectiveness is to be deduced. According to him, 
the attraction is based on reciprocity; deep inside, 
the lodestone has transformed itself into iron, for 
both minerals have the same nature which explains 
the indination and love to each other "since the 
beginning of their existence" (Wiedemann, op. cii., 
i, u i.). According to al-TughrA*! (apod Wiedemann, 
i, 699), the lodestone belongs to the stones which 
contain spirits. 

It was believed that there existed a number of 
other stones with attractive power, apart from the 
iron magnet: the gold magnet which attracts gold, 
and when calcified, possesses the efficacy ot the 
iron magnet; the silver magnet which is extraordina¬ 
rily powerful (at a distance of five ells it attracts 
an ounce of silver); the brass and copper magnet, 
which, among other things, are used as a remedy 
against epilepsy; the lead magnet, ugly and evil- 
smelling; the flesh magnet, so-called because, if put 
on flesh, It sticks fast to it and, if pulled away, rips 
off pieces of it; the hair magnet which attracts hair 
and, if moved over the head, tears it off; finally, the 
nail magnet, which pulls oat finger-nails (J. Ruska, 
op. ctt., Ar. text, 109-11, Ger. text I 55 9 )- Other 
magnets are enumerated by al-Diraashkl (Nukhbat al - 
dahr, Arabic text 74 * 7 . French text 83-9), who re¬ 
marks inter alia that gold is the magnet of mercury; 
when they come together, gold attracts the mercury 
and mixes with it; when filings of gold, lead, copper, 
iron and tin are mixed and mercury is then added, 
the latter goes in search of the gold filings and 
mixes with them, bat not with the other filings be¬ 
cause a “magnetic friendship" (faddjta maghnafisiyya ) 
exists only between mercury and gold. A number of 
similar magnets are catalogued by al-Kazwlnl (op. 
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ci/., 235 f.) under the term Ufcif (“gleaning, col¬ 
lecting"), like Idkif al-^akab, l. al-rusdf, /. al- 
gAa'ar, etc. 

It is hardly to be wondered that, already in 
early times, oil kinds of legends were coupled to 
the attractive power of the maghnafis. Al-Diawbarl. 
for instance, relates that in the "monastery of the 
idol" {dayr nl-fanam) an iron idol is floating free 
in space under a cupola. This statue is said to be 
the work of VablOnus (Apollonius of Tj*ana), who had 
constructed a cupola from lodestone in such a way 
that the magnetic power was acting upon the statue 
so evenly from above and from the sides that it was 
floating exactly in the middle of the space (apud 
Wiedemann, i. 359). Al-Kazwfnl, A{har al-bulddn 
Kosmographu. ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 63, relates a 
similar story from the town of SfunanSt (Somnath) 
in GudjarAt. The secret was only disclosed when 
Sultan Mabniiid b. Sebiiktigin visited the temple 
and one of his companions took out one stone after 
the other from the cupola; the floating idol then 
sank to the floor. Christians in the West believed 
that Muhammad's coffin was either mode of some 
naturally magnetic substance and hovered in the 
air under a dome whose walls Were covered with iron, 
or was made of iron and floated freely thanks to 
two magnets fixed in the roof and in the floor of 
the tomb (see Ch. Pellat, Note tur la l/gende relative 
au eercuei! dt Mahomet, dans Bull, des £t. arabes, 
xxiii, Algiers 1945, : 12-13; repr. in Etudes sur 
Vkistoire soexo-eulturelle de I'I slam, London 1976, 
xii). For other examples—both classical and tal- 
mudic—of free-floating idols and other objects, see 
I. L6w, Fauna und Miner alien der Juden, ed. A. 
Schreiber, Hildesheim 1969, 131- Of ill fame were 
the magnetic mountains or islands which extracted 
the nails from the ships and sank them, for instance 
in the Red Sea (al-KazwInl, ‘Adjd’ib, 172) or in India 
(ibid., 239; Ruska, op.cit., Ar. text 108 f., Ger. text 
155; Ibn al-Djazxar, Kitdb al l'litndd/i ’t-aduiya al- 
mufrada, ms. Ayasofya 3564, fol. 83a, 7*to). Magnetic 
mountains became best known through the stories of 
Sindbad the Sailor. 

The reciprocal relations between electric and 
magnetic phenomena were not known. However, the 
Arabs were aware of the parallel, already drawn by 
Galen, existing between the transmission of the effi¬ 
cacy of the electric fish (i.e. of the electric ray 
vdpxi;, Ar. ra“dd), and that of the magnet (Wiede¬ 
mann, op. ci/., i, 32). The Arabs themselves per¬ 
ceived as highly unsatisfactory the fact that their 
efforts to explain magnetism in a physical way re¬ 
mained unsuccessful. A regretful observation of Ibn 
ButlSa ( apud Itn al-Kiftl, 7 oVfM al-tfukamd > , ed. 
Upper!, Leipzig 1903. 3 * 3 . 9 -»«) makes this clear; 
"Does iron strive for the stone out 0/ longing, or 
does the stone attract iron by force? How painful 
(ftoM£) is it for us not to understand this without any 
doubt, although we observe it with our senses.” 

In medicine, the lodcstone does not seem to 
have been applied widely, although it is found in al¬ 
most all pharmacopoeias (sec D. Goltz, Studien zur 
Gesckickte der Miner alnamen in Pharmazie, Ckctnie 
und Mcdisin ven den An/dngen bis Paracelsus, Wies¬ 
baden 1972, 174). It is potent for draining away 
thick mucus and, if held in the hand, for removing 
spasms and pains in hand and foot. It is administered 
to those who have swallowed iron filings or rust in 
order to attract and remove them. Strewn on gaping 
wounds in pulverised form, it contracts them. In 
cases of gout caused by heat, it allays the suffering 
if applied after being nibbed with vinegar. He who 


wears a lodes tone round his neck will have a good 
memory and does not forget anything. Used in 
pulverised form as an eye make-up, it stimulates 
love relations. It helps a pregnant woman to have 
an easier confinement; worn in a seal-ring, it brings 
good luck; etc. 
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2. The compass 

The Arabs of the East became acquainted with 
the compass through Chinese sailors, without however 
at first giving it a special name; there was consid¬ 
erable traffic between the Persian, etc- ports and 
Southern China. Thence it came to Syria and then to 
the Mediterranean ports of Europe. The compass had 
very probably, however, already reached the north of 
Europe by the trade-route of the Russian rivers as 
early as the 8th or 9th centuries A.D. This explains 
why the compass was known earlier in the north than 
in the south of Europe, and perhaps explains also 
why the Norsemen were able to undertake long 
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voyages by sea (cf. R. Henning, Verhandl. der Ge- 
sellsck. deutscher Naturforsckcr etc., 84th Versamra- 
lung, iifs [19*2]. 951- 

In deciding the direction by means of a magnetic 
needle, the Muslims used the end which pointed 
to the south; as Mecca lay to the south of most places, 
in Syria etc. the bibla fy.v.) corresponded almost 
exactly to the south. 

The oldest passage in which the word karamif 
perhaps corresponding to "magnet 11 ( calamita ) oc¬ 
curs is given by Dozy for the year *39/854 in his 
Supplement, ii, 337. who found it in al-Bayin ah 
mug&rib (Histoirt de VAJriqua et de I'Espagne ) 
edited by him. Serious objections have however been 
raised to interpreting the word as compass In this 
passage (AfSOS, Berlin, xf 1-2 (1900], 268). From the 
fact that in narratives of travels of the 9th century 
A.D. and that in aI-Mas c GdI (923J the directions 
are given in the same way as on compasses, G. Fer- 
rand concluded that the compass was already in use 
then. The next oldest absolutely certain reference 
is in the Pjdmi c al-bikdyat of c AwfI; it is in his Lubdb 
al-alb&b (ed. Browne and Mirzi Muhammad Kazwlnl). 
A captain during a storm in the Red Sea or Persian 
Gulf finds his true course by means of a fish, of 
which wc arc expressly told that it had been rubbed 
with a magkndfis. A similar statement regarding the 
use of a magnetic fish at sea is made by al-MakrUI 
in his Kbitat (BOlAlj. 1270, i, 240; Cairo 13*4. i. 357; 
Z.f. PHys., xiv [1924]. 1661. 

A very full description of the compass and its 
use in the Mediterranean was given in 640/1242 by 
a certain Baylak al-Kibdj^kl in the Kiliib Bans al- 
tu&mtr Ji na'rifal ahabtfc&f. A needle which has 
been rubbed with a "female" lodestone is placed diag¬ 
onally through a rush or piece of straw, etc. Some¬ 
times a cross made of two straws is used. The arrange¬ 
ment is floated on water set to rotate by a lodestone 
held in the hand and moved in a circular direction; 
the latter is then quickly withdrawn. The needle 
places itself pointing to the south, which is the 
same as the frtbla. The turning is probably regarded 
as magical, but it has a physical significance. By 
the turning, the often very tenacious skin of the 
water is broken and the apparatus bearing the 
magnet is enabled to move freely. The turning is, 
however, not always done, but the needle with its 
support is simply placed on the water. 

AJ-Zarkhuri describes several forms of compass 
in a work on mechanical toys, for example a small, 
beautifully-painted, wooden fish, in which a magnetic 
needle is placed. In place of the fish, which might 
hurt the feeiings of pious worshippers, a wooden disk 
with a mifirab drawn upon it is also used. Finally, an 
apparatus just like our compass is described. Two 
magnetic needles are placed symmetrically in the 
centre under a circular piece of paper. Under the 
centre of the paper a funnel is placed which turns on a 
point; the whole is enclosed in a cylindrical receptacle 
with a glass top and is called Mb al-hibla "vessel, 
box for the kibla", or bayt al-ibra, "house of the 
needle"; according to Niebuhr, the same name is still 
given to the compass. At the present day, similar 
compasses are used along with a simple sundial. An¬ 
other very full description is given by a certain Mu¬ 
hammad b. Abi '1-Khayr al-tfass4nl in hisal-Nudium 
al-skdrib&t (cf. E. Wiedemann in the Z. fi*r Physik, 
xiii [2923], 1x3: there is a manuscript in Beirut in 
addition to those mentioned here. Whether the Cam¬ 
bridge one was written in 1203 or 1588 cannot be as¬ 
certained with certainty). The needle is fastened to 
a copper plate bolfewcd out or raised in the centre 
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and placed on a copper stand. One end of the needle, 
no doubt the south end, has something put on it to 
mark it. 

An important passage in an anonymous work 
"Preparation of the bowl (tdsa) to ascertain the 
fribla and points of the compass" is in a Berlin manu¬ 
script (Ahlwardt, no. 5811). Here the point of the 
needle points south, the eye to the north (the rub¬ 
bing [Mb] of the needle explains the peculiar modern 
name JriAA for the compass). 

It would take us too fax to deal here with the 
box compass proper which is called in Turkish e.g. 
pusula from the Italian. We will only note that 
on the rhomb-card the south is called ahkibla and 
also al-i^andb (cf. thereon, for example, K. Foy, Die 
Windrou bei den Osmanen undGtiechen mil Benutzung 
der Bahriya del Admirals Ptr-i Reis 1tom fahr 1520, 
in MSOS. Berlin xi/2 (1908]. 234 ff.). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the first part of the Bibl. to section I. 
above, see J. Klaproth, Leltre d M. Al de Hum¬ 
boldt sur Vinvention de la boussoU, Paris 1834; 
E. Wiedemann, Vber Geschichte des Kotnpasses 
bei den Arabern, in Verhandl. der physikalischen 
Gcsellschaft, ix (1908), 764-73; xi (1909), 262-6; 
xxi (*9*9). 665-7; Z. fur Physik, xiii (1923)1 *3-x6; 
xiv (1923), 240; xxiv (1924), 166-8; G. Ferrand, 
Notes sur 1 ‘histoire oneniale (Contribution d 1 'histoire 
de la boussoU), in Publications de I'fnstitut des 
haules ttudes marocaincs, Mtianges Rend Basset, 
i. 1923. x-16; W. C. Brice, Compasses, compassi and 
Kandbis, in JSS. xxix (1984). 169-78. 

In the Beitr&ge, ii, the earlier literature is collec¬ 
ted. This is also done in other works e.g. by Cttment 
Mullet on the compass. Of special importance are 
the works of A. Schtick (Der Kompass, etc., 
Hamburg 1911, 1915 ff.), which also deal with 
the Bussole in China. (E. Wieocmamh) 

MAGiJNISA, modem Turkish form Manisa, 
classical Magnesia, a town of western Anatolia, 
in the ancient province of Lydia, lying to the south 
of the Gediz river ou the northeastern slopes of the 
Manisa Dagi, which separates it from Izmir or 
Smyrna (lat. 38* 36' N., long 27 0 27' E.). 

In Greek and then Roman times. Magnesia ad 
Sipylum was a flourishing town, noted amongst other 
things for the victory won in its vicinity by the two 
Scipios over Antlochus the Great of Syria in 190 B.C., 
and continued to flourish under the Byzantines (see 
Pauly-Wissowa, RealencyelopAdie , xxvii, 473-3). Af¬ 
ter the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 
1204, the Byzantine emperor John Ducas retired to 
Magnesia and hold out there till 2255; it was also 
the seat of a bishopric, which seems to have disap¬ 
peared however by the 14th century. 

Out of the ruins of the Sal^jQk kingdom of Rum, 
a Turkmen chief Sartt-Kh3n (d. 2345) established 
himself in the town iu 1313 and made h fa g hni— the 
capital of his beylik, one which endured for over 
three-quarters of a century. Ibn BattGta, Rifila, ii, 
312-14, tr. Gibb, ii, 447*8, visited what he calls 
Maghnlsiyya during SArO-Khfln’s reign, and stayed 
in a xdtciya or hospice of one of the local fitydn 
(i.e. of the Akhte [f.t/.]); he praises its size and 
its amenities. The Ulu J2i5mi c of Mag^nisa dates from 
this period also, and re-uses Byzantine materials. 
The $£rdkhSn-ogfpilIarf [4.1*.] continued to hold the 
town till 792/1390 or the next year, when the Otto¬ 
man Bayezid I (fr.t*.] conquered it and gave it to one 
of his sous. After Timor's victory at Ankara in 805/ 
1402. TlraQr gave Maghnisa to his grandson Muham¬ 
mad (see Sharaf al-DIn *A1I Yazdl, Z^far-ndma, ed. 
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Calcutta, ii, 466-7), and the town was then briefly 
restored to the descendant of S 3 r 0 -Kh&n. Khid» Shlh 
Beg; but the latter was deposed and killed by the 
Ottoman Me hemmed 1 in 813/1410. 

Under the Ottomans, Maj&nisa, from its near¬ 
ness to the capital Istanbul, was often governed by 
the sultan's eldest son and regarded as a stepping- 
stone to lurthcr advancement. After his abdication 
in 848/1444. sultan Murid II retired to Magtjnisa, 
leaving it to combat the Hungarian Crusaders but 
returning after his victory at Varna later that year 
(Von Hammer, GOR % , i, yiz, 357 ); the remains of his 
palace and garden are still visible. 

Concerning the tax-paying population of the 
town, we possess figures for 937 /* 5 3 °-* and again 
for 983/1573-6. Compared to other Anatolian cities, 
Maghnisa during the ioth/i6th century experienced 
only moderate growth: from 1,356 taxpayers (about 
6,000-7,000 inhabitants) at the first date to 1,995 
taxpayers (about 7,000-8,000 inhabitants at the 
second one). This » all the more noteworthy as 1 
Magtpusa during this period continued frequently 
to house the courts of Ottoman princes, so that much 
public construction took place in the town. The 
j£k&tflniyyu mosque was built in the name of Prince 
Sfcahinsljih's mother HUsnlsIjili, while the SultAuiy* 
ye mosque, which possessed shops and taxation 
rights in Urla near Izmir, was founded by « 5 nQnI 
Stileymftn's mother Haf§a Sultfn. As the last Otto¬ 
man prince residing in Maghnisa, sultan Murid III 
[7.0.] had the Murfldiyye ktiUiyye or complex con¬ 
structed by his chief architect Kodja Sinin (994 1 
1386). 

In the second hall of the ioth/i6th century, the 
area between the Gediz Cay* and the Bilytlk Men- 
deres rivers produced grapes and figs for consump¬ 
tion in Istanbul. To assure a regular supply for the 
Ottoman capital, a large number of official rescripts 
prohibited both wine-making and the exportation of 
raisins. Throughout the xoth/i6th century, the ex¬ 
portation of cotton was equally forbidden. But for 
reasons not completely understood, this prohibition 
was reversed in the 1620s. Export trade in cotton 
particularly dcvelopped in the course of the 12th/ 
18th century, when the area was controlled by a 
family of a f ydn or notables known as the Kara *Oth- 
m 3 n Ogtiullnrl (see below). The French traveller 
Pitton de Toumefort, who visited Manisa abcut 1700, 
stated that the cotton trade was the only major 
activity visible in the town (see on this trade, kujn. 
a. In the Ottoman empire]. 

When Ewliyfi Celcbi visited Magfcnisa in 1082/ \ 
1671-2, he was much impressed not only by the his¬ 
torical buildings, particularly by the Muridiyye 
mosque, but also by the opportunities for entertain¬ 
ment. Apparently the coffee houses of Maghnisa 
could rival with their more famous counterparts in 
.Aleppo, Cairo and Damascus. Ewliya also mentions 
the existence of more than 3,000 shops, aside from 
two covered markets. But he equally reports that 
one of the covered markets had been partially con¬ 
verted into a mosque. This observation, if correct, 
may indicate that business life in Maghnisa was in 
fact stagnating. 

From the nthJuth century onward, Manisa 
was increasingly eclipsed both politically and com¬ 
mercially by Izmir [q.o.]. The latter had been but a 
minor port in the ioth/i6th century, containing less 
than 500 tax-paying inhabitants. But the transit 
trade in Persian silk lead to Izmir’s rapid growth, 
and Maghnisa took on the characteristics of a minor 
regional centre, which specialised in the marketing 


of agricultural goods. However, a certain amount of 
textile manufacture survived into the 1890s, and 
so did the tanning industry, which had already 
been famous in the nth/i7th century. 

In the I2tb/i8th century, Maghnisa became the 
capital of a powerful family of derebeys [f.v.], the 
Kara < 0 lhin 5 n-Qghll family fa.p.l, whose authority 
stretched from beyond SdrukhSn itself as far as 
the Sea of Marmara to the north. It was not until 
1244/1829 that the central government was able to 
replace members of the family (whose administration 
is praised by the English traveller G. T. Keppel, 
Narraixve of a journey across the Balcan .. .in 282 9-30, 
London 1831, ii, 294-301) by its own nominees. 

Late 19th century population figures reflect the 
relative decline of Maghnisa. now in the wild yet of 
Aydln, compared with Izmir; Cuinet assumed that 
the former contained 35,000, the latter 200,000 in¬ 
habitants, and Sdini Bey, fCdmus al-a'ldm, Istanbul 
1898, estimated Maglpiisa's population at 36,232, of 
whom 21,000 were Muslims, 10,400 Greeks, 2,000 Ar¬ 
menians, etc. During the Turkish War of Indepen¬ 
dence, the town suffered heavy destruction, and the 
first census of the Turkish Republic credits Manisa 
with only 28,664 inhabitants. By 1950, the late 19th 
century level of 35,000 had again been reached; by 
*973 the town had increased to 78,124 inhabitants. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): See in the first place, for greater 
detail, Besiei Darkot and £agatay Ulucay, art. 
Manisa in lA, with extensive bibliography. For 
Maghnisa in the Ottoman tax registers, see Ba§- 
bakanlik Ar?ivi. Istanbul, Tapu tahrir 165, 
pp. 2 ff., and Ankara, Tapu ve kadastro genel 
miidiirliiga, Kuyudu kadime 115, pp. 4 b ff. On 
the foundation of Hafsa Sultan, see Kuyudu 
Kadime 571, pp. 15b ff. On the prohibition to 
export grapes, see Ba§bakanhk Ar$ivi, Istanbul, 
Miihimme defterleri 47, P- 147. no. 359 (990/1582), 
71, p. 290, no. 560 (1001-2/1592-3)- Concerning the 
xith/i 7 th century exportation of cotton, see Ba§- 
hakanlik Ar?ivi, Istanbul. Maliyeden mlidevver 
6004, passim. 

Further references include: Pitton de Toumefort, 
Relation d'un voyage du Levant, Amsterdam 1718, 
ii, 195-6; G. Wheeler, Voyage tU Datmatie, de. 
Grice, it du Levant ..., The Hague 1723. i. 254-5; 
Katib Celebi, DjihAn-numd, Istanbul 1x45/1732-3. 
535; W. Turner, Journal oj a tour in the Levant, 
London 1820, iii, 142; R. Chandler, Travels in 
Asia Minor and Greece, Oxford 182s, i, 330 ff.; 
C. MacFarlane, Constantinople in 1828, a residence 
of sixteenth months in the Turkish capital and 
provinces..., London 1829, 180 ff.; Ch. Texier, 
Asie M incure, description giographique, historujue 
et areheclogique des provinces et des villes de la 
Chersonnese d'Asie, Paris 1882, 263-5; Aydln wild- 
yeti sdlndmest 1300-230T, n.p., n.d., 14X-2; W. M. 
Ramsay, The historical geography of Asia Minor, 
London 1890, 108, xx6; V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, glographie administrative , statist tque des¬ 
criptive et rai sonic de chaque province de I'Asie 
Mineure, Paris 1894, iii, 535 ff-1 Murray's hand¬ 
book for travellers in Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, 
Persia, etc., London 1895, 80-2; Baedeker's Kon- 
stantinopel, Kleinasicn, BalkanstaaUn*, Leipzig 
1914. 346-8; Ewliya Celebi, Seyahainamesi , 

Amdolu, Suriye, Hicax, Istanbul 1935, ix, 68 ff.; 
£agatay Ulugay and Ibrahim Gdkscn, Manisa 
larihine genel bir baki$, Istanbul I 939 i KAmil Su, 
Minute Sinan’tn eserlerindcn Muradiye Camii, 
Istanbul 1940; Ulucay. Manisa'daki Sordy-t 
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Amire ve $chzadeler (iirbesi (849H-1396H), Istanbul 
1941; idem, XVII. asxrda Saruhan'da cfkiyahh 
ve hulk hare heller i, Istanbul 1944; G 6 k$cn, XVI 
ve XVII yiUydda ieri sanatlan Userijtdo bit 
araftirma, Istanbul 1945; idem, Manisa tarihinda 
rahtflar if hayirlar (hicri 954-1060), Istanbul 1946; 
idem, 15. ve 17. asir sicitUrine gOre Saruhan'da 
YtirUk vc Turkmen lor, Istanbul X946; idem, 
Snillore gdre XVI if XVII astrlarda Sarukan 
zaviyc to yaltrlan, Istanbul 1946; idem, Manisa 
tarihinde vaks/lar ve hayxrlar (A. 1060, milddt 
1650‘den sonra ), Istanbul 1950; Ibrahim Hakki 
Kooyali, Kanuni Sultan Stilcyman'm annesi 
Hafsa Sultan'tn vah/iyesi vc Manisa'daki haytr 
eserleri. in Vakt/lar Dcrgisi, via (1969). 4 J- 5 6 ; 
G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, 
London 197*. 158-9. 3 * 7 * 21 - 

(V. Minorsky - [Suraiya Faroqmi]) 
MAGHOSHA. the town of Famagusta in 
Cyprus [see kubrusJ. 

The Mycenaen town of Alasya was located on 
or near the delta of the Pediyas, at Enkomi village. 
Its successor, the port of Salamis. only 1 % miles 
to the east, became a great metropolis during the 
Roman empire. Restored byConstantius II on a much 
smaller scale after the severe earthquakes of 332 and 
342, with the new name Constantia, it survived until 
Arab Muslim raids of the 7th century led to its trans* 
ferral to Ammochostos (Maghosha) 6 miles to the 
south (for Alasya, see Hill, i, 36, 42-9, and P. Dikaios, 
Enkomi: excavations 1948-1958, Mainz 1969-71; for 
Salamis and Constantia, see Hill, i, passim, and V. 
Karageorges, Salamis in Cyprus : Homeric, Hellen¬ 
istic and Roman, London 1969). The town passed 
to Guy de Lusignan in 1x92. The Genoese occupied 
it between 1383 and 1464; the Venetians took the 
town from the Lusignans in 1489. The Ottomans 
conquered it alter a prolonged and extremely costly 
siege of eleven months in 1572, with tens of thousands 
of lives lost. After the Turkish conquest much Latin 
property was turned over to the Orthodox; however, 
from 1573 the latter were forbidden to live in the 
walled town, as in Rhodos. In 1607 a Tuscan naval 
expedition of eight galleys and nine galleons failed 
in a surprise attack upon the town (Hill, iv, 48 ff.). 
The Knights of Malta, as well as English, Dutch, 
and Tuscan pirates, regularly harassed Levantine 
shipping for more than a century after 1572. A 
famine in 1640 and plague in 1641 are known, as 
well as severe earthquakes in 1557, J569, and 1735 
(Hill, iv, 67 f.). No area was more vulnerable to 
malaria, plague, and locusts. 

The Ottomans failed to revitalise their great prize 
Maghosha, but it is obvious that by the last quarter * 
of the 15th century the town had already been 
reduced to a third-rate commercial centre. The 
harbour remained a prise worth fighting for, but | 
the Ottomans were unable to transform it into a 
useful naval base. Its growth was further limited 
by official ambivalence; the Porte sometimes 
dreamed of using the naval and commercial potential 
of Maghosha. but at other times appeared terrified 
that the prize would fall to enemies who might 
again use it against them. Although the Ottomans 
never had the energy to restore MaghOfcha, they 
guarded the fortress loo zealously to allow economic 
development, and the small garrison became the 
greatest part of the population. 

After the fall of Acre or *Akki [9.0.] (1291) to 
the MamlQks, the ascent of Lusignan Maghosha was 
meteoric. Little more than its good harbour was noted 
by W. von Oldenburg in 1211 (C. D. Cobham, 1 


Excerpta Cypria, 14). An anonymous Englishman 
(1344) called the town “a paradise of delight” with 
“plantations and gardens irrigated with water 
brought into them artificially ... It has a parish, 
Cathedral, and Metropolitan Church like unto 
Amiens. There reside in it merchants of Venice, 
Genoa, Catalonia and Saracens from the Soldan's 
dominions, dwelling in palaces, which arc called 
•Loggias’, living in the style of counts and barons, 
they have abundance of gold and silver. All the 
precious things of the world may be found in their 
hands." (Th. Mogabgab, Supplementary excerpts on 
Cyprus,.., ii, 56 ff.; Itincrarium ciuisdam Anglici 
Terr am Sanctum,, in P. G. Golubovich (ed.), Biblio- 
teca bio-bibliografia della Terra Sant* e dell' Oriente 
Francoscano, iv. Florence 1923. 446-7). Seized by 
Genoese trickery in 1373 . and bold by them for a 
century, the town lost much 0/ its local trade. 
Then a series of disasters—disease, earthquakes, 
locusts, and shifting trade routes—left the town 
crippled. Nicolai de Nfartoni (i 394 ) observed: 
"The city of Famagusta is large, as large, I reckon, 
as the city of Capua, and his fine squares, and houses 
very much like those of Capua, but a great part, al¬ 
most a third, is uninhabited, and the houses ate de¬ 
stroyed, and this has been done since the date of the 
Genoese lordship. The said city has finer walls than 
I have seen in any town...” (Cobham, 22 ff.; Revue 
de VOrient Latin, iii (1895). 627 ff., 637 f.) Long 
before 1435 when Pero Tafur visited it, the aristoc¬ 
racy had abandoned Maghosha for Lefkft&a or 
Nicosia, and most trade and economic activity had 
followed thereafter "This place is depopulated on 
account of the bad air and bad water”, particularly 
because of the nearby lake Constanza (Cobham, 31; 
Andafas / inajes ... in Col tecum de libros espaMes 
taros o curiosos, Madrid 1874, viii/i, 139). Venetian 
rule (1489-1571) did not bring any improvement; 
despite efforls to rebuild the town, its population 
probably never rose above 6,000 (Hill, iii, 507, 
729 n, 878}. As Martin von Baumgarten (1508) found, 
Magk&sha was “remarkable for its harbour and 
fortifications” but Leffc$sha was “famous lor its 
largeness”. The silk merchant of Douai J. le Saige 
(15x2) was astonished to see such a strong town with 
the walls "freshly repaired" and “a grand boulevard"; 
he found excellent produce along the coast, although 
only trade with Venice was permitted (Cokhara, 
55.571 Peregnnatio, Noribergae 1594, 139). PIrl 
Re’Ts mentions a beautiful castle, and inner and 
outer harbours at the only large port on the island 
(Kitab 1 Bahriye, cd. Y. Senemoglu, Istanbul, ii, 
283). Maglj6s|ia’s economic distinction lay in its 
1 harbour: as various travellers noted, Cyprus had no 
other. Indeed, few harbours if any in the entire 
Levant could provide better protection from the 
I elements or could give shelter to more vessels. Since 
the Mediterranean between the gulfs of Antalya and 
Iskcnderun was reputedly extremely dangerous, 
vessels which otherwise might have followed the 
coastline closely all the way to Rhodes preferred 
rather to strike out from Iskenderun, Tripoli or 
Alexandria for the south coast of Cyprus, sail round 
it, and then sail on to Rhodes. According to Jacques 
de Villamont (1589), the capital of the province was 
LefkCsha, but “... ou account of its fine harbour 
and incomparable fortress the Pasha genera,’ly lives 
at Famagusta for the safety of his person and galleys” 
(Cobham. r 76; ii the pasha did reside there, it was 
contrary to regulations). After visits in 1598 and 
1599 Cotovicus wrote that it “has a remarkable 
and most safe harbour... It is fairly spacious and 
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populous . . . the only defence which Cyprus has” I 
(Cobhair., 195; ef Loredan (1476), who called it 
"the key and heart of Cyprus", despite its unhealth¬ 
iness, in Hill, iii, 727 fL). According to R. Pococke 
there was very little trade there, but an xcqueduct 
brought very good water from three or four miles 
away, the surrounding villages had relatively fertile 
soil, and "all provisions arc cheap'* (Cobham, 
355; in Pinkerton, ed., A general collection of... 
voyages..., London x8ix, i, 576-7)- Those villages 
produced silk and mulberries, and madder root was 
another product. By the x8th century silting had 
made the harbour too shallow for larger vessels, 
and according to J. M. Kinueir (1814): "This port 
could once admit vessels of a considerable draft of 
water; but since the conquest of the Turks, sand and 
rubbish have been suffered to accumulate in such 
a degree, that none but small vessels can now enter 
it with safety" (Cobham, 412; Journey. .London 
1818, 176). W. Turner Kinneir: “The port was 
admirable, being about one quarter of a mile In 
length, and something less in breadth, sheltered by 
low rocks; even now that the port is mostly choked 
up*, ships which winter in Cyprus always go there 
to anchor in safety" (Cobham, 435). 

The Jew Elias of Pesaro (1563) found that ophthal¬ 
mia was a common fever from late June to mid¬ 
winter; but the townspeople were described as clean, 
and careful to protect themselves from contagion, es¬ 
pecially from the plague, quarantine often lasting 
forty days. The houses were fine and well built, the 
roads well maintained, and there were fountains of 
running water at every street corner. The castle 
reminded him of that of Pesaro. The food was ex¬ 
cellent, and the bread the best he had ever eaten. 
The twenty-five local Jewish families completely 
controlled all money lending in Cyprus, and anyone 
wanting to borrow money had to come there. In¬ 
terest was 20% per annum when gold and silver 
were pledged, 25% if wool, thread, or silk was 
pledged, and profits were often higher (Cobham, 

73 ff.; translation of Hebrew letter by M. Schwab, in 
Revue ie Gtographie, v [1879], 221 ff.). 

When Jacques dc Villamont reached Larnaka in 
1589 he was told not to try to go to MaghCsha be¬ 
cause plague had long been raging there and the 
inhabitants of both the town and its surroundings 
were nearly all dead (Cobham. 175). The Dutchman 1 
Jan Soraer (1590) compared the town in size to 
Amsterdam, although not so populous; disease had 
reduced the place, despite a rich agricultural hinter¬ 
land [BacMrijvinge van un Zee ende Ijxndl Rcyst ..., 
Amsterdam 1649, 11). Andre Thevet (1590) chided 
those who wrote that ".. . the Turks made themselves 
masters of Famagosta, and slew all the Christians 
Latin and Greek, with the sword, so that old and 
young without exception felt the violence of these 
infidels. And still you see that the Greeks and others 
live in entire liberty" (Cobham, 178). Ottoman 
policy neurotically aimed to close off the fortress; 
foreigners were treated as spies. When de Stochove 
wanted to see the town in 1631 he was advised "that 
it was almost impossible to go in without meeting 
some unpleasantness", for the pasha was a malicious 
man and absolutely no one could enter without his 
consent, so he examined only the outer walls (Cob¬ 
ham, 217). In 1683 de Bruyn found that the Otto¬ 
mans .. guard the city so jealously that no stranger 
is allowed to set foot in it..."; he was harassed when 
he simply tried to approach the walls (Cobham, 
236, 34 i*s; Reixen van Comelis de Bruyn, Delft 
J698, 365 ff., 374 ff., with map). In the r8th century. 


most of the small population of the town must have 
been soldiers; some Christians settled in houses 
with gardens hall a mile to the south in a village 
called Marash (Vaxogba). R. Pococke {1738) en¬ 
countered a settlement of Christians who "are not 
permitted to dwell within the city". To the west was 
a large fertile plain inhabited mostly by Muslims 
because it was relatively "secure from the priva¬ 
teers", while Christians, who were not enslaved 
by them, lived near the sea. Most of the sparsely- 
inhabited town was destroyed by a severe earth¬ 
quake in 1735, making both the mosques of S. Sofia 
and S. George unfit for use 50 that S. Catherine's 
church became the principal mosque. The town walls 
were severely damaged. The Swedish visitor Frederic 
Hasselquist (1751) estimated the population as 
300 inhabitants, "chiefly Turks", who "occupy the 
miserable mins..*’ (Cobham, 254*5; in Pinkerton, 
ed., op. cit., I. 577 - 8 ; Cobham. 307, Iter Palaestinum, 
Stockholm 1757 , 178 ff.). 

Archimandrite Cyprianos (published in 1788) 
described the Ottoman occupation ol Magh&aha in 
some detail: the inhabitants '*... remained in their 
houses, and appeared at the time to be the owners, 
yei afterwards the Turks dispossessed many of 
them, on the pretext that they were tenants only, 
not owners"; when the Greeks of Maghortia petitioned 
the vizier Mefymed Pasha they were permitted 

. . to live as Greek Christians, on condition that 
no Christian of the Latin Church should bo found 
among them: for to the Latins he would grant neither 
church nor house, and those who remained in Cyprus 
were obliged to frequent the Greek churches, and 
forbidden to hold property in the island”. Greeks 
were allowed to buy, sell, and inherit houses, fields, 
and property not already occupied by Turks. In 
1813 W. Turner reported: "... of its numerous 
palaces and churches not one remains entire". It 
had only a hundred people, including three Greek 
families. They lived in ruins, in low houses, mostly 
of mud, and no-one cultivated the countryside. 
Nearby was a village of Christiana living surrounded 
by gardens (Cobham, 347 ff-, 434 * 5 )- The estimate 
of 3,000 Muslims, 5,000 Greeks, and 200 Armenians 
attributed to the governor TaFat Efendi seems too 
large (M. Louis Lacroix, L'Univm. Hisloirc ct 
description des tons les pcupUs. lies dc la Grice, 
Paris 1853, 88 ). The last Ottoman census reportedly 
showed 300 Muslims in the walled town and 2,200 
Greek Orthodox in the suburbs. At this time, 
Magfcosha was used as a place of banishment for 
those under political or religious clouds: hence 
NAmllj Kemal [?.r.j and the Bah AT leader $ubb-i 
Ezel [see baha> allah] spent time there in exile. 

According to the census of 1881, Magh&sfca with 
Marash (Varova) was the fourth leading town of 
Cyprus with 2,609 inhabitants, of whom 1,845 were 
Greek Orthodox (71%), 727 were Muslim (28%), 6 
were Roman Catholic, 22 Maronite, 1 Armenian 
Gregorian and 8 Church of England and Protestant; 
there were no Jews. There were 666 adult males over 
20, one per 3.92 people; of those 184 were Muslim 
(one per 3.95) and 482 Christian (one per 3.90) 
[Cyprus Gazette, no. 82 [4 April 1881 census], 3 March 
1882; 17 June 1882). By 1891 the population had 
grown 30% to 3.387. but the Muslims bad in¬ 
creased only 15 % to 835. falling to 23 % of the town's 
population (Cyprus Gazette, no. 341. *5 May 1891). 
By 1900 the population had increased to 3.825, 
47% larger than in 1881. The Muslims had grown 
only 18% to 856, while the Christians had increased 
58% to 2,969. Of 1,094 adult males 811 (3.66 per 
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capita) were Greek Orthodox and 283 (3.02 per 
capita) were Muslims ( Cyprus Gas tie, no. 697, 

26 April 1901; 30 August 1901). 

In the second half of the 19th century, Maghosha 
was filthy and malarial, “in utter absolute ruin", 
according to Samuel Brown, Three months in Cyprus 1 
during the winter of 1878-9, London 1879, 19. To 
Mrs. Scott-Stevenson .. it seemed the most 
desolate town I had ever been in'*; even the dogs 
seemed “dull, and without energy to bark at us** 
(Our home in Cyprus *, London 1880, 278). Although 
the third busiest harbour on the island, its entire 
trade came with coasting vessels, for large vessels 
called only at Larnaka and Limassol. The small 
suburb of Varosha to the south, equally pestilential, 
had extensive and luxuriant gardens and was the 
site of a pottery factory. The district was the leading 
one for fishing on the island (48 small boats caught 
7,198 oke of thirty-four kinds of fish in 1889, the 
most important being sea bream (sarpa), lifhritta, 
mavromati and s&aros; Cyprus Blue Book, 1889-90, 
319). In that year the single Muslim school had 
67 boy students and 13 girls. The municipal budget 
under the British was disproportionately smaller 
than the other towns. Initial British interest in 
making a new harbour flagged until 1895, when the 
proposal was raised again; and in 1899 a loan of 
£ 254,000 to dredge and improve the harbour and 
to construct a narrow gauge railway to Lefkosha 
was authorised by the British government. After 
its completion in 1906, interest in the port increased 
very slowly until after World War l. In 193: with 
8,979 inhabitants it was the fourth largest town of 
the island, and by 1946 it was the third largest, 
with 16,194, of whom 13,106 were Greek Orthodox, 
3,699 Muslim, and 115 Armenian Gregorian. In the 
latter year, 2,273 of the 3,048 inhabitants of the 
walled town were Muslim. 
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(R. C. Jennings) 

MAGHRAWA, a major confederation of 
Berber tribes belonging to the Butr group and 
forming the most powerful branch of the family 
of the ZanSta. 

The ascendancy, real or imaginary, of this con¬ 
federation is traced back to MaghrAw, who is said 
to have been, according to the mediaeval Berber 
genealogists, the ancestor of the Ma^jr&wa as such. 
Following the Arab and Berber sources utilised in 
the 8ti/i4th century by Ibu Khaldun in his History 
of the Berbers, the “cradle" of the Mag^rawa and 
"the ancient seat of their power" was the territory 
located on the Ch 61 if in the north-western part of 
what is now Algeria, probably bounded by the 
Mediterranean to the north, the mountain of Wan- 
sbaris (Wansharish, currently Ouarsenis) to the 
south and TIemcen to the west. Leo Africanus [9.0.) 
says in his Description of Africa written in about 
1525-6 that the “Magraua (Magfcrawa) mountain" 
stretched over a distance of some 40 miles (approx. 
64 km), "close to the town of Mustuganin" (Mostaga- 
nem). The Maghriwa have left a relic of their presence 
here in the name of Cap Maghraoua situated 104 km 
to the east of Mostaganem and 56 km. to the west 
of T6n*s. It should be added at this point that, 
according to Abu M-Fidi* (1273-1331), Mostaganem 
served the Maghrawa as a port. Leo Africanus extols 
the dignity and the courage of the inhabitants of 
the Magraua mountain, who were probably descen¬ 
dants of the Maghcawa of mediaeval Arab sources. 
The Maj&rawa lived in this land in a nomadic state, 
but they also possessed (at least in the 7 th- 8 th/ 
13th- 14th centuries) fixed dwellings and fortresses. 
In the 4th and sth/ioth-nth centuries, the individual 
segments of this confederation were spread throughout 
North Africa, from Morocco in the west to Tripoli- 
tania in the east. 

Little is known of the origins and earliest history 
of the MaghrSwa. According to Ibn c Abd al-Barr 
(d. 463/1070), they arrived in North Africa in ancient 
times and established themselves "on the frontier of 
Ifrlfciya, alongside the Maghrib" (i.e. in eastern 
Algeria), while the region which later, in the Middle 
Ages, became their homeland, in other words the ter¬ 
ritory located on the Chdlif, constituted in ancient 
times the domain ol "AdLJjana, father of 7 -anata”. 
If Ibn JQialdOn and his sources are to be believed, 
there is no doubt that the confederation of the 
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MagtjrAwa already existed immediately before the 
Arab conquest of North Africa, probably In the 
first half ol the istfrth century, if not much earlier, 
alongside two other major ZanAta branches (or 
possibly confederations), these being the £>jarAwa, 
the people of the famous Kahina, and the Banfl 
Ifran. In all probability, the origins of the MagJjrAwa 
could be traced back still further towards the begin- 
nicg of the Christian era, through linking their name, 
in accordance with a hypothesis propounded by 
J. Desanges, with that of the Moorish peoples known 
to Pliny as the Maeurebi and to Ptolemy as the 
Makkhour6bi. The latter seems to attribute to the 
main mass of the Makkhourebi a very large coastal 
rone situated between the Zaccar and the Grande 
Kabylie, in the Roman province of Mauritania. In 
spite of the quite different localisation of the Maj&rii- 
wa and the Makkhourebi (the latter tribe mostly 
occupied territory a little to the east of the cradle 
of the Maghrawian confederation on the Ch6Iif), 
the hypothesis of J. Desanges appears wholly accept- 
able and it seems that the Maghrawa belong among 
those exceptional Berber tribes of the Middle Ages 
whose names arc attested in the ancient Greek and 
Latin texts. It may furthei be added that another 
segment of the Makkhcurlbi is mentioned by Ptolemy 
among the peoples of inner Libya (i.e. of southern 
Barbary). Ptolemy locates it, in fact, on the ccutral 
reaches of the Draa. It is probably this group of the 
Maghrawa which is encountered, in the 4th-5th/iotb- 
nth century, in the neighbourhood of SidjilinAsa 
and which succeeded in founding a kingdom with 
this city as its capital. There will be further mention 
of this kingdom below. 

The Maghrawa were related, if Ibn KhaldQn is to 
be believed, not only to the Banfl Ifran and the 121 a- 
rAwa, but also to the large ZanAta tribe of the Banfl 
TrniyAn. It seems furthermore that the genealogy of 
this tribe is linked to that of the LawAta Berber 
group, in particular the LawAtian tribe of the SadrAta. 
Among the numerous branches and subdivisions of 
the Magfcrlwa confederation mentioned by Ibn 
J\haldAn and other mediaeval Arab authors, the 
first that should be mentioned is their royal clan 
which was called WanzSmar or WarzamAr (variants: 
WazmAr, WartazmAr, WarzAzmar or Wartazmlr). 
Afso belonging to the Maghrawa, according to Ibn 
Khaldfln and the Berber genealogists quoted by 
this author, were the Banfl SinjJlas, the Banfl R!gh a - 
the Banfl LagftwAl and the Banfl WarrS (var. 
WarrAk), although according to IbrAhlm b. c Abd 
All Ah, the best ZanAta genealogist of the Sth/uth 
century (a native of the MagfcrAwa town of Timzfl- 
ghat, situated in the region of the Chdlif), these four 
tribes formed part of another branch of the ZanAta 
family. According to other Berber genealogists 
quoted by Ibn Khaldun, there were yet more tribes 
belonging to the confederation of the MoghrAwa. 
These were the Banfl ZandAcjj (Zandik), the Banfl 
Warsifin (or WarsHAn), the Banu Zadi&Ak, the 
Banu Itamratan (also Izmartan or Izmarti), the 
Banfl SAHd and the Banu Hit (var. Ilant). It is 
interesting however, to note that Ibn IJawfcal in¬ 
cludes, in his list of Berber tribes compiled after 
976-7 A.D., the BanQ Sindjasan (Sindjas), the Banu 
ZandAdj and the Banu WaraifAn among the ZanStan 
tribes unrelated to the MaghrAwa. There are also 
certain Berber genealogists quoted by Ibn Khaldun 
who mention the Banu SmdjAsan (Sindjas) and the 
BanQ Wars if An without indicating their member¬ 
ship of the Maghr 4 wa confederation. 

According to Ibn Khaldun, the Franks (in tins 


case, Romans) had imposed the Christian religion on 
the Maghrftwa, likewise on the Djarawa and the Banu 
Ifran. Later, probably towards the end of the 7th or 
at the beginning of the 8th century A.D., the Mag£- 
rAwa tribes became converted without difficulty to 
Islam. They were governed in this period by an 
ancient and powerful dynasty, later known as Banu 
Khazar and owing its name to Khazar b. Haf$ b. 
$ulit b. WanzamAr (Wazmir) b. Maghraw. Ibn 
Khaldun gives us a list, in his History of the Berbers, 
otherwise very incomplete, of the princes of this 
family which ruled the Maghrawa in the central 
Maghrib, at Fis, at SigiilmAsa and in Tripolitania. 
Another even less complete list of the amirs whose 
origin dates back to Khazar b. tfafs is provided by 
Abfl Zakariyyi Yabyi Ibn Khaldun in his history 
of the Banu { Abd al-WAd. According to these lists, 
§fl! 5 t b. WanzamAr was the contemporary and 
client of the caliph c Uthm 5 n (644-56). In fact, he 
was apparently taken prisoner in one of the battles 
that took place between the Arabs and the Berbers 
at the time of the first Arab invasion of North Africa 
(26/647-8). Sent to c Uthman and pardoned by the 
caliph, he became a Muslim, and on returning to his 
country he was proclaimed chief of his tribe (accord¬ 
ing to a passage in Ibn Khaldun’s History of the Ber¬ 
bers, he had previously been chief of the Maghrawa 
and of other ZanAtian peoples). If this tradition is 
correct, the Banu Wanzamar must have been a 
MaghrAwian family which lived, around the middle 
of the 7 th century A.D., iu eastern Barbary, bordering 
on Hrlkiya, thus in the land which would have been, 
as stated by Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, the original cradle 
of the Maghrawa in ancient times. 

After the death of SOIAt who survived, in all 
probability, into the second half of the 7th century, 
the government of the Maghrawa passed to his son 
Hafs, who is considered by Berber tradition as one 
of the greatest princes to rule over the Maghrawa. 
He also became, following this tradition, the chief of 
other ZanAta tribes. The tribes In question were 
probably the remnants of the great ZanAta confedera¬ 
tion of the DiarAwa of Aurfes. formerly ruled by 
Kahina (?.«.], remnants who went to join their 
Maghrawa relatives of the central Maghrib. The power 
of the Maghrliwa also increased during the reign of 
Khazar. son of Hafs. He lived in the first half of the 
2nd/8th century and gave his name to the historical 
dynasty of the Banfl Khazar. A tradition quoted by 
Ibn Khaldfln states that this powerful prince took 
advantage of the KhAridJite revolt of Maysara fo.i/.] 
in the Farthest Maghrib (in 122/739-40) and of the 
weakening of the Umayyad Arab governors of 
Kayrawan which resulted from it, to extend his 
authority over all the ZanAta nomads of the central 
Maghrib, with the exception of the powerful tribe 
of the Banfl Ifran, masters of Tlemcan. The Arab 
sources tell us nothing of MaghrAwa involvement in 
the Kharidiite movement. However, this would not 
seem impossible, in view of tho fact that a little 
later a member of the Maghrawa, Nahdl b. 'A^im 
al-ZanStl (or Nahd b. c A$im al-MaghrAwl) was ap¬ 
pointed governor (probably of a segment of the Magh- 
rawa) by £ Abd al-VVahhfib b. l Abd al-RabmAn b. 
Rustum, IbAtJI imam of T&hart (168-208/784-823), 
and that in the Kitab at-Siyar of al-.$]iammAl<hI 
(ioth/x6th century) and in a list of 2 anAtan Ibitf! 
shaykks, compiled in eastern Barbary in the 7thfi3th 
centuries, there are found numerous MagfcrAwa in¬ 
dividuals belonging to the lbA<jl sect. Khazar b. 
Haf§ died after the fall of the Umayyads of the 
East (132/750), leaving control of the confederation 
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of the Maghr&wa to his son Muhammad b. Khazar. 
The last-named made war against the Banu Ifran, 
from whom he captured, in about 172/788-9, the 
town of Tlemccn. It was during the reign of this 
prince that there took place the foundation of the 
kingdom of the Idrlsids in the Maghrib al-AksS by 
Idris b. *Abd Allih f?.e.] with the support of tlie 
powerful Berber tribes of Awraba, Sadlha and MaghHa 
(172/788*9). In 173 or 174/789-9*. Idris invaded the 
central Magh r *b and accepted the submission of the 
MaghrAwa, whose amir surrendered to him the terri¬ 
tory of the Chtflif and the town of Tlemcen; the latter 
later became the capital of another Idrlsid principal¬ 
ity. Muhammad b. Khazar also assisted Idris b. 'Abd 
Allah to snatch from the ‘AbbAsids all the provinces 
of the central Maghrib. Later, in 197/812-13, we find 
him pledging loyalty to Idris II. As for the MaghrAwa, 
in thin period they continued in possession of the 
plains of the central Maghrib, as well as the open 
country round Tlemcen, which they shared with the 
Banu Ifran. Throughout the 3rd/9th century they re¬ 
mained vassals of the Idrlsid state. It was probably 
also in this period that the dynasty of the Banu Kha- 
zar founded Madlnat BanI Khazar, “the city of the 
Banu Khazar" in an arid plain of the central Maghrib. 
We do not know the exact position of this city, which 
is mentioned by Ibn Ilammad in his biography of Abu 
Yazld Makhlad b. Kayd&d, "the man on the doikey". 
This KhAridiite chief sought refuge there after bis 
defeat in the year 335 / 946 - 7 - 
This situation continued unchanged until the 
formation of the Fa|imid empire. When the Mahdi 
'Ubayd All Ah sent to the Maghrib, in 298/910*11. an 
army which took possession of the Idrlsid dominions 
and compelled the Idrlsid princes to recognise his 
authority, the Berber tribes of the central Maghrib, 
led by the Magfcriwa and other ZanAta tribes, rose 
in revolt against this sovereign. The rebels were 
commanded by the MaghrAwa prince Muhammad b. 
Khazar, one of the grandsons of that Muhammad b 
Khazar b. Hafs who was atnir of the MaghrAwa to¬ 
wards the end of the ?nd/8th century. Ten years later, 
in 309/921-2, the Mahdi ‘Ubayd AU 5 h sent an army 
against him which was however routed by the 
Ma gh rAwa. The following year, c Ubayd AllAh dis¬ 
patched against Muh am * na< I b. Khazar a fresh 
army commanded by his son Abu ’I-isAsim. At the 
approach of this army, the Maghraw* of the central 
Maghrib (or the majority of the tribes of this con¬ 
federation) led by Mubammad b. Khazar fled into 
the desert, having traversed the Moulouy*. They 
took refuge in the territory of Sidjilmasa, thus in 
the region where Ptolemy had located, in the 2nd 
century A.D., the homeland of a group of the Makk- 
hourCbi, ancestors, as stated above, of the mediae¬ 
val MaghrSwa. Some time later, Mubanunad b. Kha¬ 
zar returned at the head of the MagfrrAwa tribes to 
the central Maghrib. towards the former homeland of 
these tribes in the region of the Chfrlif. On this 
occasion, Muhammad b. Khazar took possession of 
the territory of Ch£I.‘f and of T£n£s, expelled the 
supporters of the I-'Atimids from the Zib and captured 
the town of Oran, where he installed, as governor, 
his son al-Khayr. He also conquered other sites in 
the central Maghrib, and subjected the whole of this 
land to the authority of the I'mayyads of Spain. How¬ 
ever, this success did not last long. In 315 or 316/ 
927-9, the Fa^mid army commanded by Abu 
'l-Kasim, son of e Ubayd Allah, set out to pacify the 
central Maghrib. This army routed the MaghrSwa 
and forced them again to flee into the desert. But 
in 333 / 944 - 5 . Mubammad b. Khazar, who had 


regained his position as the most powerful chieftain 
of the central Maghrib, attacked the western prov¬ 
inces of the FAtimid empire for the second time. He 
benefited in fact from the revolt of the Zanata 
tribes of the central Maghrib and of Ifrlfciya, who 
professed the doctrines of the Kh&ridiitc sect of the 
Nukkdr (NakkSra) and rebelled against the FAfimids. 
The insurgents were commanded by the famous 
Zanitian chief, the Nukkurite imam Abft YazTd 
[q.v.]. It seems that at least some of the Maghrawa, 
who were predominantly Sunni, acted in collusion 
with AbG Yazld, and that Ma'bad b. Khazar, 
brother of the amir Mubammad b. Khazar. was a 
loyal supporter of the NukkSri chief. Ma'bad b. 
Khazar was taken prisoner, in 340/951-2. by the 
FSfimiri sovereign Ismael al-Mans Or and suffered the 
death penalty Another of the brothers of amir Mu¬ 
hammad b. Khazar, Fulfill, embraced the cause of 
the Fatunids. However, the Magfcrawa who occupied 
the territory of Ch£lif collaborated at this time with 
the army sent to the central Maghrib by the Uraayyad 
caliph of Spain 'Abd al-Rahman III aI-NA$ir. In 
333 / 944-5 two Maghrawa expeditions took place 
against the FAtimid provinces of the central Maghrib. 
These expeditions were commanded by the amir 
Muhammad b. Khazar. by his third brother *Abd 
Allah b. Khazar and by bis two sons al-KJjayt aud 
Hamza. They were directed primarily against the 
FAtimid garrisons of Biskra and of Tahart (Tiaret). 
Also participating in the second expedition was the 
Umayyad army commanded by the Berber general 
HAmid b. Yasal. These two expeditions had a success¬ 
ful outcome for the Magforawa and their allies, the 
Uniavyads of Spain. In fact, Biskra and Tilhart were 
captured by Mubammad b. Khazar. by his son al- 
Kbavr and by their allies (ea. 333 / 944 - 5 ) However, 
soon after these victories and the success of Abu 
Yazld (whose army even succeeded in conquering 
Ifrlkiya, the nudeiis of the FAtimid empire), the 
military forces of this empire regrouped under the 
command of Isms'll nl-Man$Gr and routed the Berber 
warriors of Abu Yazld in a battle near Makkara 
(Bordj Magra), then turned against the MaghrSwa. 
Muhammad h. Kiiozar surrendered to al-Man?ur 
in 335 / 946-7 According to one source, he subse¬ 
quently broke faith with the FAtimids, and it was 
only in 34*/953 4 that he returned to the FAtimid 
camp and abandoned for ever the cause of the Umay- 
yads. His position towards the latter dynasty was 
again equivocal in 347 / 958 , at the time of the ex¬ 
pedition of the FAtimid general £>iawhar who set 
out for the central Maghrib with the object of 
pacifying this land, but ultimately, intimidated, 
he took part in this expedition. After this he paid 
a visit to the caliph al-Mu'izz at Kayrav&n, where 
he died in 350/961-2. aged more than a hundred years. 
According to another source, Muhammad b Khazar 
embraced the cause of the FAfimids soon after 
340/951-2 and remained loyal to this dynasty until 
his death As for al-Khayr, son of Muhammad b. 
Khazar and chief of the land of Laghouat, he did 
not share the pro-Fa(imid policy oi his father and 
remained a loyal supporter of the Umayyad caliph 
c Abd al-Rahman III of Cordova, except for a certain 
period ca. 334/945-6, during which he recognised 
the authority of the Fa(imid caliph. In fact, in 
340/951-2. he sent his sou Futih to Spain, to the 
court of the Umayyad caliph. FutOb was accom¬ 
panied on this journey by the skaykhs of Tahart and 
of Oran, supporters of the Umayyads. Subsequently, 
this delegation returned to Africa. 

After the death of the amtr Muhammad b. Kh azar. 
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the supreme command of the MaghrAwa passed to 
Muhammad b. al-Khayr, grandson of this amir and 
son of al-Khavr. Even during the lifetime of his 
grandfather. Muhammad b. al-Khayr bad forged 
links with the court of Cordova, obtaining from the 
caliph 'Abd al-Rahm 3 n III, in the year 344/955-6, 
the governorship of FAs. However, he requested 
from this caliph, in the same year as his appointment, 
permission to embark on a holy war in Spain. 
Having received this permission, he set out for 
Spain, leaving his cousin Ahinad b. Bakr at Fas 
to act as his lieutenant. Later, after his proclamation 
as chief of the confederation of the MagferAwa. 
Muhammad b. al-Khayr harassed the Fatimid 
possessions in the central Maghrib at the instigation 
of the caliph al-Hakam II (350-66/961-76), successor 
to 'Abd al-RabmAn III. It should not be forgotten 
that the FAtfmid empire had extended its boundaries 
westward largely by virtue of the victorious ex¬ 
pedition of the general Djawhar in 347 / 95 ®- In fact, 
at the beginning of the reign of Muhammad b. al- 
Khayr over the MaghrAwa. that is ca. 351/962, the 
Fftilmid influence had already advanced to the 
Maghrib al-Afcfl. while that of the Umayyads of 
Spain was confined to the districts of Ceuta and of 
Tangier. Mow Muhammad b. al-Khayr succeeded 
in pushing back a considerable distance towards 
the east the rone of Fatimid influence established 
by Eiawhar. In fact, he conquered a large part of 
the central Maghrib, creating in this land a sizable, 
albeit ephemeral, dominion of the Magftr&wa under 
the control of the Umayyads. This dominion lasted 
some ten years, until the Fatimid governor of 
Ifrlfciya, ZIrl b. ManAd (who belonged to the major 
Berber family of $anh*dja, hostile to the ZanAta 
in general and to the Maghr&wa in particular) was 
entrusted by al-Mu'izz with the mission of blocking 
MaghrAwa expansion in the central Maghrib, zirl b. 
Manad also received from al-Mu'izz authorisation 
to appropriate all the territories in the Maghrib 
that he could seire from the Ma gh rAwa and the 
Zanata. In 360/971 Zirl b. Man&ri gathered a powerful 
army (composed mainly of $anh£dja warriors) 
which he put under the command of his son Buiufclfin 
IBulugjdjln/Buluggin); this army was ordered to 
attack the Maj&rAwa and the Zanata. The first 
clash took place on 15 RabI* II 360/15 February 971, 
probably near Tlemcen. The battle was keenly 
contested, and ultimately a terrible defeat was In¬ 
flicted on the Mag^rtwa and the Zanata. Muhammad 
b. al-Khayr. who was commander-in-chlef of the 
Mag^rAwa army, took his own life rather than face 
capture, and seventeen of the amirs of the MagfcrAwa 
and Zanata were lost. In spite of this defeat, which 
contributed considerably to the consolidation of 
Fatimid authority in the Maghrib, the MagtjrSwa 
soon rallied behind al-Khayr b. Muhammad b. al- 
Khayr, son of their prince killed in the battle of 
Tlemcen. Their forces were rapidly joined by the 
army of Dja'far b. C AII b. tfamdQn, former Fatimid 
governor of the Z 3 b, who allied himself with al-Khayr 
b. Muhammad b. al-Kliayr and thereby recognised 
the authority of the Umayyads of Spain. Three 
months later, the two allies inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the F 5 timid army which attacked them 
near TAbart. Despite this success, the MaghrSwa 
and the army of Dja'far b. 'All b. Hamdun (who had 
meanwhile become commander-in-chief of the 
coalition) were soon forced by another Fatimid army 
to evacuate the central Maghrib, crossing the Mo\»- 
louya and taking refuge in the Maghrib al-AV 5 & 
First of all, they reached the littoral of Ceuta and 


Tangier which remained, as stated above, under the 
domination of the Umayyads. From there they made 
contact with the caliph al-Hakam II. It was thus that 
a section of the tribes which had formed the ancient 
confederation of the MagtjrAwa left their homeland in 
the central Maghrib, not to return until about a cen¬ 
tury later, after their expulsion from Morocco by the 
Almoravids. Among the MaghrSwa amirs tracing 
ibeir origin from the princely family of the Band 
ftbazar who set out to seek new territories in the 
Maghrib al-AksA after their war with Bulukfcln b. 
Zirl, I bn K)j aid On mentions, besides Muhammad b. 
al-Khayr. the close kinsmen of the latter, these 
being Zlri b. Khazar, Zirl b. 'Afiyya, MufcAtil b. 
c Atiyya (brother of the last-named), KhairOn b. 
Muhammad and Fulfill b. Sa'Id. They are all en¬ 
countered. in 365/975-6, in the entourage of the 
general Dja'far b. 'All b. Hamdfln. who was appointed 
by al-Hakam II governor of the Maghrib on behalf 
of Cordova. As for Bulukfcln b. Zirl, he received from 
al-Mu'izz in 361/972, the mandate to govern Ifrlfciya 
and the Maghrib as dependencies of the Fatimid 
caliphs of Egypt. 

Thus, after the year 971, the history of the majority 
of the tribes that had previously constituted the 
confederation of the Maghrftwa was closely linked 
with the country that is now Morocco, where the 
various princes of the Band Kbazar family established 
three states, those of Fas. of SidjilmAsa and of 
Aghmat. We shall begin with the history of these 
dominions, subsequently considering other segments 
of the MaghrSwa who remained, after 361/971, in 
the central Maghrib and in Ifrtfciya, or those who 
returned, after the couquest of Morocco by the 
Almoravids. to central and eastern Barbary. 

A. Morocco. t.Fis. Bulukkln b. Zirl was not 
content with the expulsion of the Magfcriwa and 
their ZanAtian allies from the central Maghrib, 
from Tubna, from BAg^Aya, from al-MasIla, from 
Biskra, from TAhart, etc., but pursued them, with 
great success, towards the interior of present-day 
Morocco. He finally caught up with them near 
SidjilmAsa and defeated them in battle. The amir 
al-Khayr b. Mubaramad fell into the hands of the 
FA'imids and was put to death. After this battle. 
Bulukkin b. Zirl retraced his steps and returned 
to central Morocco where he carried out a massacre 
among the ZanAtian tribes. Al-Khayr b. Muhammad 
left a son named Muhammad b. al*Khayr, whom 
a group of Moroccan MagfarAwa entrusted with the 
command. Besides him. the sources mention two 
other powerful and influential amirs who enjoyed, 
in this period, considerable authority among the 
Mag^rAwa. These were two kinsmen of Muhammad 
b. al-Khayr b. Muhammad, namely ZIri and MukAtil, 
sons of ‘Afiyya b. 'Abd AllSh b. Khazar. These 
three amir* led the MaghrSwa after 971. It seems 
that some years later, the MagfrrAwa of the Maghrib 
al-Alf$S divided into two groups, a northern and a 
southern, both obedient to the Umayyads of Cordova. 
The sources provide a list of the MaghrSwa princes 
belonging to the first of these groups who were to 
be found, in 365/975-6, in the entourage of Uja'far b. 
'All b. Hamdun, Umayyad governor of the Maghrib 
al-AV$ 3 . This list includes Muhammad b. al-Khayr 
b. Muhammad, whose name is followed by those of 
Bak$a$ b. Sayyid al-Nis, Mul*atil b. 'A?iyya, 
KhazrOn b. Mubammad and Fulfill b. Sa*ld. The 
southern group of the Moroccan MagftrAwa were 
commanded by another prince of the Band Khazar 
family, KhazrOn b. Fulfill b. Khazar. This prince set 
out in 366/976-7 to conquer SidjilmAsa, a town gov- 
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erned by the a*nir% of the MiknAsa tamily ot the Banft 
Midrar. After the seizure of SifUilmflsa, KhazrOn re¬ 
ceived from the ftd&ib of Cordova, al-MansOr I bn 
Ab! ‘Amir, the mandate to govern this town which 
remained in his family, as will be noted below, until 
the arrival of the Almoravids. 

Muhammad b. al-j£l}ayr b. Muhammad seems to 
have stiil been the head of the Band ]<ha2ar family 
in 369/979-80, when Bulufekln b. Zlrl b. Manid 
undertook a new expedition to the borders of the 
Maghrib al-Aksi. This prince fled to Spain, where 
he requested the support of the ftddjtb al-Man$ur 
who governed Spain on behalf of the Umayyad 
caliph HishAm (366-99/976-1009). The latter re¬ 
sponded to his appeals and sent an expedition to 
the Maghrib under the command of Eja‘far b. ‘All 
b. Ilamdun. The Andalusian anny, which included 
Maghr&wa and Ifran contingents, advanced to a 
position near Ceuta ; Bulufcfeln b. Zlrl declined to give 
battle and withdrew to take possession of the re¬ 
mainder of Morocco. Later, in 373/985*9. Muhammad 
b. al-Khayr is mentioned at the head of a list of 
Maght&wa owifrs who rallied, according to Ibn 
KhaldQn. around the flag of Abu ' 1 -Hakara ‘Amr b. 
‘Abd AllSh b. Abl c Amir, Umay>*ad governor of 
the Maghrib al-AksA However, it is not he, but his 
cousin Mukatil b. ‘Atiyya and the latter’s brother 
Zlrl b. * Atiyya who are noted on this occasion as 
being among the Berber princes most loyal to the 
Umayyad cause. It seems that Muhammad b. al- 
liijayr b. Muhammad lost the leadership of the north¬ 
ern group of the Maglir&wa in 375/985-6 or shortly 
alter this date, to Muk.Atil b. ‘Atiyya. After the death 
of the last-named in 378/988-9, it was his brother 
Zfri b. ‘Atiyya who was proclaimed leader of the 
northern group of the Moroccan Maghrawa This 
amir had in addition been appointed (by the Umay- 
yad hiiiib Ibn Ab! ‘Amir) king of the Maghrib al- 
before this date, in 377/9®7*8. ZIr! fc. ‘Atiyya 
founded a kingdom in the north of this country 
and made the town of FAs the capital of this domin¬ 
ion, which remained in the possession of his succes¬ 
sors until the arrival of the Almoravids. He settled 
the MaghrAwa {0/ the northern group) in the outskirts 
of the town. It should also be remembered that the 
family of Zlrl b. ‘Atiyya was descended from ‘Abd 
Allah who was the brother of the powerful MagljrAwa 
omfr Muhammad b. JSfoazar, king of the central 
Maghrib who, as stated above, was a supporter oi 
the Fatimiris and died at KayrawAn in 350/961-2. 

Some years after his appointment as sovereign 
of the Maghrib, Zlrl b. ‘A(iyya went to war against 
the §anh&dja (acting on the orders of the bdi^ib nl- 
Ylan$Qr) and substantially increased the size of his 
eastern provinces. In 382/993 he travelled to Cordova 
at the invitation of al-Man$tir. It seems that the 
reign of ZIr! b. ‘Atiyya was a period of some insta¬ 
bility, with this prince aud his Ifranid rival Yaddu 
b. Ya‘ia changing places on the throne of Fds accord¬ 
ing to the vicissitudes of war. In fact, on his return 
to Fas from Cordova, Zlrl saw his place taken by 
Ya‘lA and it was only at the cost of a murderous 
struggle that he recovered his throne. Because Zlrl 
constantly had in mind the reconqnest of the territory 
of Chdlif, and perhaps also the restoration of the 
ancient Zanita and MaghrAwa kingdom of the Banfl 
Kharar in the central Maghrib, he found the location 
of FAs too remote for the capital of the future state. 
Therefore he decided to construct a new capital for 
himself and for the principal chieftains of the con¬ 
federation of the MaghrAwa. In 384/994 he founded 
the city of IVarjjda (Oujda) on the borders of Morocco 


and present-day Algeria and installed himself there, 
accompanied by his court and his household troops. 
In the same period, he decided to reject the authority 
of Cordova, and ultimately the relations between 
him and al-Man?ur Ibn Abl ‘Amir were broken. 
Al-Man$Qr sent an expedition against him command¬ 
ed by the freedman Wa<Jib; an encounter took place 
on th© banks of Wadi RaaSt and the Andalusian 
arm/ was defeated. Al-Mansiir then organised 
another expedition and appointed as commander 
his own son ‘Abd al-Malik aI-Mu?affar. This time, 
Zlrl was defeated on two occasions in 387/997. He 
tried to take refuge in F 2 is, but the residents denied 
him access to his capital, which ‘Abd al-Malik entered 
shortly after. Zlrl was compelled to withdraw by way 
of the Sahara, after which he attempted to found a 
state in the central Maghrib, in the territory belong¬ 
ing to the kingdom of the Zirid BScfis b. a!-Man$ur 
b. Buiukkin. Thus in 388/998 be mounted an invasion 
of this part of the Maghrib. After the victory of 
the Sanhadjian army commanded by tfammad b. 
Bulukfcln, Zlrl b. ‘Atiyya took possession of TAhart, 
CliHif, T6nfcs and al-MasIla. It is interesting to note 
that in these towns he ordered that prayers be offered 
for the Umayyad caliph Hisham and his tf&ih al- 
Man$ftr. He also laid siege to the town of A*hlr, 
capital of the $anhadia, but he died in 391/1000-1, 
before taking this town. 

On the death of Zlrl b. ‘Atiyya, the Maghrawa ol 
northern Morocco proclaimed his son al-Mu*i« chief 
of this branch of the confederation. This prince, who 
did not share his father's hostile attitude in regard 
to the hadjib Ibn Abi ‘Amir, had already, in 39 °/ 999 * 
1000, been established by the latter at FIs in the 
role of Umayyad governor. Subsequently, the son of 
the hadjib ‘Abd al-Malik aI-Mu$affar, who became 
after the death of al-Man^ur his successor at the 
court of Cordova, appointed a!*Mu‘itt, in 393 /i<x>** 3 . 
to govern Fas and the Maghrib al-Aksa. In 396/1006, 
al-Mu‘izz received from Cordova letters of investiture 
for Fas and for the whole of the Maghrib al-Ak>a 
with the exception of the land of Sidjilmisa, the 
preserve of the MaghrAwa dynasty ol the Band 
KhazrQn who were, like the amfrs of FAs. subject to 
the Umayyads of Spain. Al-Mu‘izz died in 417/1026or. 
according to another source, in 422/1030; during his 
reign, the kingdom of Fas enjoyed a period of peace. 

His successor was his paternal cousin Hamima b. 
al-Mu‘i*z b. ‘Atiyya who had been appointed gover- 
nor of FAs by aI-Mu‘izz in 416/1025. before the death 
of this amir. Hamama was able to consolidate his 
power in regard to Spain. However, in 424/1032-3, 
war broke out between this amir and the rival dynasty 
cf the Banu Ifran, who possessed a kingdom with 
its capital at Shalla (Said) on tho Atlantic coast of 
Morocco. The Ifranid prince Abu ’l-Kam&l Tatnlm b. 
Zlrl marched against Fas and captured this town. 
Hamama retreated towards the east and reached 
the towns of Wadjda and Tdnfcs in the eastern part 
of the kingdom of FAs, where he stayed for five 
years. Having mustered powerful contingents, he 
advanced on Fas in 429/1037-8. Abu 'I-Kam&l was 
forced to withdraw from FAs and return to Shalla. 
Later, in 430/1038-9, Hain&ma continued the 
anti-$anhadia policy of his predecessors by attacking 
the HammSdid prince al-KA'id (419-46/1028-54) who 
came to meet him and secretly paid large sums of 
money to the Zanata troops of Hamama. The latter, 
becoming aware of this and fearing the defection 
of his troops, returned to FAs, having declared his 
submission to the Hammudids. He died in 431/1039- 
40 or 433/1041-2. 
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After his death, power passed to his son DftnAs. 
Having suppressed a revolt by one of his cousins, this 
prince subsequently devoted all his efforts to the 
embellishment of FAs, which was now becoming a 
large commercial city. He died in 452/1062, leaving 
the throne to his son al-FutOh. But the rights cl 
al-Futflfe were contested by his brother c A<JjIsa. 
The latter took control of part of the capital, while 
at-FutOb established himself in the other part. The 
two brothers engaged in a war which lasted three 
years, at the end of which ‘Adjlsa was killed and al* 
Futfib was able to reign effectively in FAs. However, 
his was not a Jong reign. In fact, he was driven from 
F 4 s in 454/1062 by the tfamiu&did sovereign Bulufc- 
Wn b. Muhammad l 447 * 54 /io 55 'fa). After his 
departure, the Maghrawa chose one of bis kinsmen 
to succeed him, Mu*annasar (or Mu‘an$ar) b. Han*" 
mad b. Mu‘an*ar b. al-Mu'izz b. ‘AMyya. He was 
proclaimed chief in 453/1063 and was soon obliged to 
wage war against the Almoravids, who were beginning 
to invade Morocco. Defeated by them in a major 
battle the same year, he took refuge with the Berber 
tribe of Sadina, leaving FAs to fall into the hands of 
the warriors of YQsuf b. TAshfln. But some time 
later he returned, deposing the lieutenant installed 
by Yusuf b. TSghfln and regaining control of his 
capital. When the Almoravids laid siege to FAs, in 
460/1067-8, Mu c ansar attempted a sortie, but he did 
not return from the battlefield. The people of FAs 
then proclaimed as prince his son Tamlm. But the 
capital was taken by Yusuf b. TAshfln two years 
later (462/2069-70), and the new sovereign was put 
to death by the Almoravid king, who also ordered 
the slaughter of more than three thousand Maghrawa, 
Banti Ifran, ZanAta and MiknAsa living in Fas. 
Those who escaped the massacre took refuge in 
Tlemcen. Another group in Maghrawa from FAs fled 
to al-Damna, a town situated in northern Morocco, 
on the frontiers of the land of QjomAra. But the Al¬ 
moravid king laid siege to the place in 465/1072-3 
(or according to another source, in 471/1078-9): he 
captured the town and crushed the MaghrAwa. Al- 
BakrI mentions, in 1068, yet another group of north¬ 
ern Magfcrawa living near the highway leading from 
Ceuta to Tetouan, on the fringe of territory belonging 
to the Berber tribe of the Ma^jaksa. There they 
possessed a market which they called SQk Ban! 
Maghrawat (“Market of the Banu Maghrawat"). 
It is not known whether this group survived the 
conquest of FAs and al-Damna by the Almoravids. 
However, it is by no means impossible that this 
small tribe should have succeeded in crossing the 
Moulouya and returning to the Chllif, the ancient 
cradle of the Maghrawa. 

2. Si&ikn&sa. At the instigation of the hddiib of 
Cordova Ibn Abi ‘Amir, a MagJjrAwa chief named 
KhazrQn b. Fulful b. Khazar embarked in 366/976-7 
on the conquest of Sidjilmasa, which for two centuries 
had been governed b y amirs of the Miknisa family of 
the Band Midrar This chief, who was one of 
the most influential members of the princely family 
of the Banu Khazar, proclaimed in Sicjjilmisa the 
sovereignty of the Umayyads of Spain and sent to 
Cordova the head of the last prince of the Midririd 
dynasty. After this, JChazrun received from al- 
Man?ur the govornship of SidjilmAsa which he 
retained until his death. He was then replaced by 
his son WAnfldln. The latter was obliged to defend 
himself against the invasion by the Algerian $an- 
hAdja of the Maghrib al-AV$a. For a certain period 
of time he was thrown inlo disgrace by al-Man$ur, 
whose son and minister al-Mujaf far gave the govern¬ 


ment of Sidjilra&sa to B&mid b. Ya$al, but later, 
in 39 °/ 999 » his authority was confirmed by the Umay¬ 
yads. At the time of the fall of the Umayyad caliphate 
in Spain, he declared himself independent, conquered 
the region of Dar'a (Dra in our maps) and in 407/ 
1016-17, took possession of §ufrfly (Sefrou), which 
was one of the dependencies of FAs, and of the valley 
of the Wad! Malwiya (Moulouya). Al-Mu‘izz b. ZIrf, 
sovereign of Fis and master of §ufrOy (and perhaps 
also of the region of the Moulouya), under attack 
from WAnftdln who conquered a large portion of 
his dominion, attempted not only to recapture 
these provinces but also to deprive Winudin of 
his capital. The same year (407/1016-17), he mounted 
an expedition with a powerful army, but was beaten 
by the troops of Sitfjilmisa and led back to FAs only 
the remnants of his force. His son and successor 
Mas‘cd was defeated, stripped of his dominions 
and killed by the Almoravids, who put to the sword 
all the Nfagh r * w a "'ho bad taken refuge in the region 
(445/*053-4). Ten years later (in 455/1063), the sons 
of Wanudin and the remnants of the Maghrawa 
residing at Sufruy were dispersed in their turn. 
Finally, in 463/1070-x, the Almoravids seized by 
force the settlements of the region of the Moulouya. 
In this way, the domain of the Banu Khazrun 
family was utterly destroyed. 

3. Aghmaf. Another segment of the ancient con¬ 
federation of the Maghrawa which entered Morocco 
ca. 972 founded a small kingdom at Agfamat on the 
plain of MarrAkusli near the foothills of the High 
Atlas, in the period when the last princes of the 
family of Zlrl b. c A|iyya were the rulers of Fis. 
Nothing is known of the history of the Magj\rAwian 
dynasty which reigr.ed at Aghmit, but it seems to 
have been just another branch of the great Magtjrawa 
princely family of the BanQ Khazar. The last of the 
Maghrawa awfrsof AgHmit, named Laktit, (Lakku?, 
LagfcOt) b. Yflsuf b. ‘All. was killed by the Almora¬ 
vids in 451/1059. He was apparently been married 
to the wise and beautiful Zaynab bint Isbafc of the 
Berber tribe of Nafza who became, after the death 
of Takut, the wife of the Almoravid amir AbO Bakr 
b. ‘Umar. The latter subsequently, in 453/1061, 
handed over Zaynab to his kinsman Yusuf b. TAshfln. 

4. al-Sus. After the arrival of the Maghrawa in 
the Maghrib al-Afca in ca. 971.au amir <j( the family 
of the Band Khazar, named Mufe&til and, according 
to Ibn I.Iawkal, the brother of the amir Abu e Abd 
Allih Muhammad b. Khazar. set out, probably at 
the head of a group of M&g$p*&wa, towards the south 
where he occupied territories in the province of al- 
SCs, According to the list of Berber tribes compiled 
by the geographer Ibn Haw^al, he was present in 
this area in the period following 366/976-7. This 
prince Is completely unknown to us. He may in 
fact be none other than MukAtil b. c A(iyya, brother 
of ZM (sovereign of Fas), mentioned ca. 365/975-6 
and residing, in (his period, in the north of Morocco, 
os stated above. 

Despite the crushing defeat inflicted on the king¬ 
doms of Fas,of Sidjilmasa, of AghmAt and o{ al-Dani¬ 
na, the Almoravids did not succeed in exterminating 
all the branches of the Magkriwa in Morocco. In fact, 
the remnants of this confederation stayed in this 
country where they are mentioned again, in the 
8th/14th century, by Ibn Khaldun. Among these 
remnants attention should be drawn to the Banu 
WarrA, a substantial branch of the Magkriwa. In 
this period, families belonging to this tribe were 
widely dispersed in Morocco, particularly in the 
environs of FAs and in the Siis. According to Ibn 
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Khaldun, at the beginning of the 8th/i4th century, 
the Marinid sultan Yusuf b. Ya'feOb deported to 
the territory of the Chdlif the chiefs and almost 
all the families of the Banu WarrA who resided in 
the region of Fas. Another Mauhr&wiaa branch, 
the Banu Sindjas, also occupied in the 8tli/x4tli cen¬ 
tury numerous places in Morocco. 

B. Algeria x.Tlemcen. According to I bn Khal- 
dQn, the Maphrawian sovereign of F 4 s, aI-Mu c izz b. 
ZIri, seized from the SanhAdja, i.e. from the Zlrid king 
Badis b. al-Mansur (386-409/996-1016), the town and 
province of Tlemceu, where he established os governor 
his kinsman Ya^a, son of the amir Muhammad b. 
al-Khayr, who had previously (until ca. 373/983*6) 
headed the confederation of the MaghrSwa in the 
Maghrib ai-A&£. Ya'Ia served Mu c izz b. Zlr! faith¬ 
fully and passed on to his descendants the govern¬ 
ment of Tlcncen and of all the surrounding country. 

His successors lived in peace with the §*nhidja 
dynasty, masters of the central Maghrib, which 
enabled them to consolidate their authority at Tlctn- 
cen, which became an independent state. This situa¬ 
tion continued until the arrival in the central Maghrib 
of the IliUMian tribes of Zughba and Athbadj. In 
ca. 446/1034-5 the invaders turned their weapons 
against the ZanAta tribes of the area and captured 
from them ail the open country. The Hamm&dicb, 
who found themselves in this period, after many 
truces, in a state of war with the amir Bakhti, a 
descendant of Ya^A b. Muhammad b. al- Khavr. 
obtained the support of the Zughba. The war between 
Balihtl and the Zanata on the one band and the 
Hainmftdids and the Zugfrba on the other, lasted a 
long time. Baghtl put at the head of his army a 
vizier named Abu Su c da who belonged to the Zanata 
tribe of the BanQ Ifran. This general rallied beneath 
his flag all the Zanita tribes of the central Maghrib, 
headed by the Magfrrftwa and the BanQ Ifran. The 
sources mention numerous battles which took place 
between the WammAdids (and their allies, the 
Zughba and the Athbadj) and the army of Bakhti. 

In one of these conflicts, Abu Su c da lost his life 
(450/1058). After the death of Bakhti, at a date un- 1 
known, the throne passed to his son al-'Abb&s. 

It was during this period that the Almoravids, 
having completed the conquest of the Ma gh rib aJ- 
Ak$A. appeared in the central Maghrib. Their chief, 
YQsuf b. TA^hfln, dispatched an army composed 
of the LamtGna against Tlemcen and, in 473/1080-r, 
he seized this town from al-'Abbas. Subsequently, 
he put this amir to death, along with all the other 
descendants of the family of Ya l I 5 b. Muhammad b. 
al-Khayr and exterminated the MachrAwa who were 
trapped in the town. 

2. Ckih/. The emigration of the Maghrawa of the 
central Maghrib to the Maghrib al-Ak$i which took 
place in 1971 involved only a part of the tribes of 
the MaghrAwa confederation, who left this country , 
led by a I-Khavr b. Muhammad b. al-Khayr and other 
amirs descended from the ancient princely family 
of the Banfi Khazar. The other Mag^rSwa tribes 
residing in the central Maghrib remained in the 
territory of Ch 61 if and neighbouring sites, the region 
which had been, as stated by I bn Khaldun, the 
centre of their settlements. These tribes were obliged, 
after the collapse of their power in 971, to pay tribute 
to the major dominions of the central Maghrib 
as a guarantee against their attacks. Among these 
MaghrAwa were the powerful tribe of the BanQ 
Warsifan a,, d the tribes of the BanQ WartazmSr 
(WanzamSr), the Bantt Hit, the BanQ ZadididQk 
and the Banu Sindias. Later, the Arab sources add to 


these the Banu Bu Sa'Id and the Banu Warri. In the 
3th/nth century the Banu Warsifan resided in the 
neighbourhood of Milyana, where they lived under 
the control of their own sAayMs, subject in this 
period to the authority of the Bammadids, and the 
BanQ Sindjas, who had their own amir, possessed the 
region of Medea, known as Lamdiya in the Arabic 
sources. 

After the collapse of the dominions of Fis, of 
SidjUmAsa and of AglpnSt brought about by the Al¬ 
moravids, a Maghrawa prince named Mu c an§ar b. 
HiimmAd, who claimed descent from ZIri b. c Atiyya, 
fled from Yusuf b. Tisfjfln at the head of a group of 
Magferiwa and entered the territory of Ch6Iif, subject 
at this time to the HammSdid king al-tfa$ir (454-81/ 
1061-89). It seems that the Maghr 5 wa tribes of this 
region recognised his authority, with the exception 
of the Banu WaraifAn who were unwilling to accept 
him and who remained loyal to the I.Iammadid 
governor based at MDy&na. Mu f an$ar b. Hammad 
attacked them and killed a number of their shaykh-,: 
he also slew the fjfamAdid governor of Milyaaa. Al- 
N 4 $ir was unable to come to the aid of the Banu 
WarsifAn on account of his struggles with the 
H Italian Arabs. So the BanQ Warsifan marched 
alone against Mu‘an$ar, killed him in battle and 
sent his head to zl-N 5 $ir. This battle seems to have 
been only one episode in a long war between the 
Majftr&wa invaders of Morocco, who were joined by 
numerous Magforftwa and Zanata tribes, and the 
Hammadids which took place ca. 460-70/1067-78. 
In this war, which ended with the decisive defeat 
of the Maghrawa and the ZanAta, the Maghrawa and 
Zanata chiefs were decimated. Among these chiefs, 
mention should be made of Abu ' 1 -Futuh b. tfabbus 
(or HannQ&h), amir of the Banu SincJias and ruler 
of Lamdiya (Medea). 

The history of the Maghrawa of the region of 
Cheiif under the domination of the Almoravids is 
entirely unknown. They seem however to have 
suffered greatly at the hands of the LamtQna. In 
fart, when *Abd al-§amad, a MaghrAwa amir who 
belonged to the BanQ jOjaxar family and traced his 
origin from the royal family of the BanQ Khazrun 
of Tripoli, arrived in tho territory of Ch6lif at around 
the middle of the 6th/i2th century, he found there 
only remnants of the Ma izh rAwa He established 
himself among this people and was greeted with 
honour by the BanQ Warsifan, the Banu WartazmAr 
(Wanzamir), the Banu BQ Sa*Id and other Maghrawa 
tribes. These tribes, ever loyal to the family of the 
Banu Khazar, the ancient kings of the territory 
of Chdlif and of the entire central Maghrib, were all 
eager to recognise in his person the rights of this 
dynasty. c Abd al-$amad allied himself through mar¬ 
riages to their leading families and left numerous 
children, who were known in the territory of Chdlif 
by the name of Banu Khazar or BanQ Muhammad, 
no doubt in memory of Muhammad b. Khazar. the 
Maghrawa king of the central Maghrib in the 4th/xoth 
century. The arrival of { Abd &l-$amad in the region 
of Chdlif took place shortly before the establishment 
of the empire of the Almohads, who became masters 
of the central Maghrib in 547/*» 5 * after a war against 
a coalition of ZanAta tribes. Also members of this 
coalition were the Maghrawa, in particular the tribe 
of the Banu Warsifin (in ca. 539 /ti 45 ). One of 
the descendants of c Abd al-$amad, a certain AbO 
N 3 s who was renowned for his piety, received Horn 
the Almohads, who treated him with great respect, 
the government of part of the territory of Ch 6 lif 
and the command of the MagftrAvra in this region. 
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Such were the origins of a new MaghrAwa state in 
the central Maghrib. The real founder of this state 
was Mandil b. c Abd al-RabmAn, grandson of Abu Nas 
who lived at around the end of the 6th/12th and 
beginning of the 7th/13th centuries. This prince 
conquered the neighbouring territories, including 
the region of WAnsharls and the town of Lamdiya 
(Medea) along with the places dependent on them. 
The dynasty which he founded is known in the 
mediaeval Arabic sources as AwlAd Mandil [q.v.]. 
As (or Mandil b. ‘Abd al-RahmAn himself, he took 
the field against Ibu QhAniya, but lost the battle 
and died in 622/T225, prisoner of this chief. 

The successors of Mandil took possession of 
Miliana, of Tdnfcs, of Cherchel, of Mitlgia and a large 
part of the region of Wansfcarls, founding a quite 
substantial kingdom, much of which was subse¬ 
quently taken from them by their neighbours, in 
particular by the Banu ‘Atiyya, chiefs of the ZanAta 
tribe of Tu^iin which inhabited the region of the 
high Chllif. In ce. 670/1271-2, the MaghrAwa of 
Ch6lif recognised the sovereignty of the dynasty 
of the Band c Abd al-W 5 d of Tlemcen. However, 
two years later the ‘Abd al-WAdid sultan Yaghmu- 
ras&n b. ZayyAn ravaged the land of the MaghrAwa 
and compelled them to cede to him the town of 
Tints. Thus began the wars between the c Abd al- 
WAdids and the Maghrawa amirs which lasted a 
hundred years. One of the most important episodes 
of these wars was the expedition of the sultan of 
Tlemcen Abfl Zayy.’m (703- 7 /x 304-7) and his brother 
Abu Hammfl against the tribes of Chilif in 706/1307. 
in the course of which the ‘Abd al-WSdids subjugated 
the valley of the lower Chtlif and conquered the 
towns of this region. Nevertheless, the MaghrAwa 
continued to be the formidable enemies of the Band 
‘Abd al-WAd. In fact, in 714/1314-3, the shaykh 
of the MaghrAwa tribe of the Band Bfl Sa‘ 1 d raised, 
in the valley of Child, the standard of revolt against 
Abu Harnrau who had become sultan of Tlemcen 
after the death of Abu ZayyAn. However, he was 
forced to take flight. Living at about the same time 
was the amir RAsljid b. Muhammad, a renowned 
Maghrawa warrior who, alter the conquest of his 
land by the Banu ‘Abd al-WAd, offered his services 
to the princes of Bougie. In 703/1303-4 be reached 
the territory of Mitl&a (Mitidja), where another 
celebrated MaghrAwa warrior named Munlf b. 
ThAbit came to join him with his partisans. But the 
latter, decisively defeated, took refuge with his 
entire family in Spain, where he remained until the 
end of his life. 

Later, at around the middle of the 6th/i4th cen¬ 
tury, the Maghrawa of Chllif became once more a 
tribe of some importance. They were at this time 
subjects or allies of the sultans of Tlemcen, but they 
sought at every opportunity to rid themselves of 
this dependence. In this period, their principal 
centre was the town of TImzughat or TTmxflrat. In 
ea. 749/1348-9, a prince of the Awlad Mandil dynasty 
named ‘All b. Rashid (possibly the son of the re¬ 
nowned Maghr 3 wa amir Rashid b. Muhammad 
mentioned above), took possession of the territory 
of Child and subjugated Miliana, Tdnfcs, Brcchk 
and Cherchel. He also possessed the village of MAziina. 
But the revival of the state of the Ma^rlwa did 
not last long. In fact they were attacked, in 751 or 
752/1350 2. by the sultan AbQ Ibabit of Tlemcen, 
who subjugated the MagfarAwa of Chllif and captured 
MAzQna, Brechk, Cherchel, Miliana and Medea. 
The MaghrAwa warrior* took refuge in the fortress 
of AdjrO which dominated the towns of T£nfc$. 


In ea. 77*1*570, after the death of ‘All b. RAshid, 
the MagljrSvra of Chllif proclaimed as chief his son 
tf&mza, who was the last prince of the MaghrAwa 
state of Chllif. His reign was of short duration. In 
774 /* 372 , the sultan of Tlemcen sent powerful forces 
to subdue the MagfarAwa. The latter were defeated, 
and the ‘Abd al-WSdids took control of the town of 
TImzughat (TlmzSrat) situated in the centre of their 
territory. Tlnfes and Miliana also surrendered to the 
sultan of Tlemcen. In the wake of this defeat, the 
MagfjrAwa of Chllif lost all their power and, to avoid 
the prospect of slavery, they emigrated from the 
region in large numbers. In 775 /* 373 . the majority 
of this people took refuge in the district of Mitidja. 
However, it is quite possible that some of the Magh- 
rAwa of Chllif remained in their ancient homeland 
and that the noble and valiant inhabitants of the 
"Magraua Mountain" located near the village or 
Mostagsnem who are spoken of in 1525 by Leo 
Africans belonged to the various segments of the 
MaghrAwa. 

3. Zab and its environs. It has been observed 
above how the Maghrawa princes of the Band Khazar 
dynasty took advantage of the jfljAridjitc revolt of 
Maysara in 112/739-40 and of the enfceblemcnt of 
the Umayyad governors of KavrawAn to extend 
their authority over all the nomadic ZanAta of the 
central Maghrib, of which ZAb formed a part. So it 
was that from this period onwards, different Berber 
tribes and dans belonging to the confederation of 
the Magh r3w a began moving into this region. In 
316/928-9 the powerful Maghrawa prince Muhammad 
b. Kfcazar appeared in ZAb, from which he energeti¬ 
cally expelled the supporters of the FAtimids. Later, 
in 379/989-90, a MagtpAwa claiming descent 

from the family of the Banu liijazar and named 
Sa‘Id b. Khazrtin b. Fullul, discontented with the 
personal policies of the Umayyads of Spain who were 
lavishing extraordinary honours upon the amirs 
MuVStil and ZIrl, sons of ‘Atiyya b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Khazar, deserted the Umayyad party and presented 
himself at Af&Ir at the court of the ZIrid prince al- 
MansOr b. Bululrljln (373-86/984-96) who gave to the 
turncoat the government of the town of Tubna in 
the region of ZAb. After the death of this amir in 
381 or 382 (991-2), it was his son Fulful b. Sa'Id b. 
Khazrun who succeeded him in this role. In 3^9/999 
this amir rebelled against the ZIrid prince Badls 
b. al-Manjttr (386-406/996-1016), but after defeat 
at the hands of the SanhSdja army ha took refuge 
in the mountains and subsequently, in 391/1000-1, 
made his way through the desert to Tripoli. 

Among other Magb r 8wa individuals who were ac¬ 
tive in ZAb and the surrounding region mention 
should be made of three chiefs of the Band WarzamAr 
(WanzamAr), a leading family of the MagferSwa, 
these being al-Man$ur al-WarzamSrl and his two 
sons ‘Abd AJlah and MasHId, who made war on 
HammAd b. Bulukfcln (405-19/1015-29), probably in 
the vicinity of the town of BagfcAya. It is also in 
this period that the Arabic sources mention the 
place known as Kudyat MagfcrAwa, itself situated 
in the region of Zab. According to al-Bakrl (1068), 
two tribes belonging to the ancient confederation 
ol the Maghrawa, the>e being the Banu Izmartl 
(Izamratan, Umar tan) and the Band MagfarAwa 
proper, resided in the vicinity of Biskra. The latter 
tribe was governed by nmfrs descended from the 
Banu Khazar family. To the west of the town of 
BantiyGs, which lies to the south-west of Biskra, 
there existed a place known as SAkiyat Ibn Khazar 
"the irrigation canal of Ibn Khazar", which owed 
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its name to a prince belonging to lhe family of the 
Banu Khaiar. possibly the ancient Moghrdwa 
king Muhammad b. Khaaar who reigned in the 
central Maghrib in the first half and around the 
middle of the 10th century. To the west oi Bantiyus, 
ai-Bakrl notes the presence of the MagJjrawa in an 
expanse of desert three or four stages long, on the 
road leading from Oran to the land of Kastlliya 
(Bilud al-Diarld). MaghrAwa are also to be found 
in this period to the south of Biskra. In fact, it is 
known that the town of Wagftlanat or WughalUn 
(Ourlel or Ourellal on our maps), situated to the 
south of Biskra and probably inhabited by Berber 
Ibadi elements, was besieged in 450/1058*9 by the 
MaghrSwa chief named Abu Zaglill al-Khazarl. 
dearly a member of the princely family of the Banu 
Khazar. Later, in ca. 468/1075*6, the MagftrAwa, 
the Ghumart and other nomadic ZanAta tribes of 
the Zab region allied themselves with the Hilalian 
Arabs and sacked the towns of the ZAb. The leader 
of these brigands was the Ma phr iwa chief al-Munta$ir 
b. Khazrun. master of the Zandta of Tripoli {of 
whom further mention will be made below), who 
made his base at Waghlanat. The inhabitants of ZSb 
complained to the Hammadid prince al-N 5 ?ir (454- 
81/1061-89), who dispatched against al-Munta?ir 
his son al-Man?ur at the head of an army. Al-Man?Qr 
entered Wag^Unat and destroyed the town. Some 
time later, al-Muntasir, for whom c Arus b. Sindl, 
chief of Biskra, had laid a trap, was killed by the 
latter and his head sent to al-N 3 $ir. 

It may be added that among the Magijrawa tribes 
which inhabited Zab and the neighbouring regions 
there were also the Banu Zandadj (ZaudSdja, 
Zandik). This was an important tribal group which, 
according to al-Ya‘kObI. Ibn Hawkal and a!-BakrI, 
lived in the jrd*5th/9th-i ith centuries in the environs 
of Tubna, of al-Masfla (Msila) and of Makkara or 
MaVra (the ancient Maori, the contemporary Bordj 
Magra), a town situated midway between Jubna and 
al-Masila. According to the IbS# historian al- 
^jjjammikhl (ioth/x6th century), the majority of 
the Zanddgja professed the doctrines of the Ib 5 <ji 
sect. 

Ibn JGjaldun (8th/i4th century) mentions three 
other tribes belonging to the MaghrSwa residing in 
the region and vicinity of Zub, these being the Sin- 
cjjas, the RIgha and the LagljwS|. The first of these 
tribes occupied the territory currently known as the 
Ouled Nail and the land extending as far as Djcbel 
Amour oud the mountain of RA^hid. According to 
Ibn K&aldun, the Siudjas resided, before the arrival 
of the Hil&lian Arabs, in the plains of Ifrlkiya, and 
the latter forced this people, not without difficulty, 
to take refuge in the mountains and fortresses of the 
Ouled Nail and the surrounding regions. In the 8th/ 
14th century, they paid tribute to the Hilalian 
Arabs who had subjugated them. According to 
Ibn KhaldQn. in this period they still professed the 
doctrines of the Kharidiiie sect (in this case, Ibadi). 

The Righa, a nomadic branch of the Mag^rawa 
which comprised a large number of families, was 
established in Djebel Aiad and in the plain extending 
from this mountain to the town of Nikawus (Ngaous 
on our maps). In the time of Ibn Khaldun, the RIgha 
of the mountains paid tribute to the amirs of the 
tribe of ‘AyAtf. and the families of the RIgha residing 
in the plain of Nty&wus were subject to the local 
Arabs. 

The Laghwat, a branch of the Magtjr* w a tribe 
renowned for its valour and its resistance to Arab 
domination, inhabited in the 8 th/i 4 th century, the 


desert region separating the district of ZAb from the 
mountain of RAshid. There they occupied a large 
settlement which bore their name, Laghouat on 
modern maps. 

4. Wadi Rigtt. A large number of Magijrawa 
families settled, probably at about the middle of 
the 4th/xoth century, in the Jand stretching between 
ZSb and the territory of WArdjilan (Ouargla on our 
maps) where the new arrivals built on the banks of 
a stream flowing from south to north, numerous 
towns and villages surrounded by date-palms. In 
the ancient Arab sources, this territory was called 
Wadi Arlgfca or Wadi Rlgfc, from the name of the 
Maghr&wa tribe of the RIgha; on modern maps this 
land bears the name of Oued Righ or Oued Rirh. 
The majority of the Maghr&wa families who in¬ 
habited Wadi A righ were Ibadi Kharidjites: they 
principally professed the doctrines of the Wahbls and 
the NukkSrls. Alongside the RIgha, there were also 
present in the 8 th/i 4 th century some members of the 
Sindjas clan, who arrived in this territory after 
leaving their former settlements in Zab or in Ifrllfiya. 
The IbadI historian al-Shammakhl mentions on 
several occasions the Maghrawa of High The most 
ancient reference to the MaghrAwa of Oued Righ 
dates from ca. 362/972-3. Other mentions of the 
Maghrawa of Righ occur in the 5th/: ith and 6th/i2th 
centuries. 

5. Eastern Algeria. A segment of the tribe of the 
Sindjas resided, in the 8th/i4th century, in the region 
of Constantine. In the same part of Algeria, Arabic 
sources of this period also mention an offshoot from 
the Maghrawa tribe of the Banu Warrfi which gave its 
name to a mountain and a village situated in the 
vicinity of Bougie. Finally, a Maghrawa tribe known 
as the Banu Ikshan which professed the doctrines 
of the IbadI sect resided, in the 4 th/ioih and 5 th/ixth 
centuries and possibly also in subsequent centuries, 
in the plain of Bdne, Fah$ Bhna in Arabic sources. 
Ibadi sources from the 7th-ioth/i3th-i6th centuries 
mention eight or so important Ibadi shaykJis be¬ 
longing to this tribe. 

C. Tunisia. A segment of the Magfar&wa tribe 
of the Banu Izamratan inhabited the canton of 
Nafz&wa situated in the south of Tunisia. According 
to the flafsid historian Ibn NakhP. quoted by Ibn 
Khaldun, this was the tribe of origin of the Berber 
chief c Abd .Allah b. Mubammad al-Rand who 
governed, on behalf of the ZIrids, the town of Kaf?a 
(Gafsa), at the time of the invasion of the Banu 
Hilal. In 445/1053-4 he declared himself independent 
and accepted the submission of Tuzar, Nafta, 
TakyQs, al-ySmma and other localities in the 
province of Kastiliya; he founded the dynasty of 
the Banu ' 1 -Rand- On his death, in 465/1072*31 his 
son and successor Abu ‘Umar (Abu *Amr) al-Mu c tazz 
succeeded in constituting to the west of southern 
Ifrlkiya an important principality comprising 
KamOda (Gamouda). Kaf§a and Kastlliya, bounded 
to the north by the regions of Sebiba, RayrawAn 
and Sfax. The capital of this principality was the 
town of Kaf$a, situated in the centre oi the territory 
which it dominated. The domain of the Banu ’ 1 -Rand 
existed until 554 /** 59 . at which date the Almohads 
captured Kaf$a and deposed the ruling family. 

It seems that the MaghrAwa established themselves 
in the Nafrawa in a quite ancient period. In any case, 
Mubammad b. Ish&k al- Khazarl. who was probably 
descended from the princely Maghrawa family of 
the Banu Khazar. was appointed governor of the 
NafzAwa by the Ibadi imJm of TAhart, 'Abd al- 
WahfcAb b. e Abd al-RabmAn b. Rustum (168*208/ 
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784-823). Muhammad b. Isb&k was an IbadI, as 
were the majority of the inhabitants of the district 
of Nafzawa. Princes descended from the Banu 
Khazar family were still ruling the NafzAwa at the 
time of the Zlrid al-Mu'izz b. BSdJs (406-34/1016/62). 

It maybe added that the MaghrAwa chief Warru b. 
Sa'Id, descended from the Banu KhatrGn family an 
offshoot of the Banu Khazar, was appointed governor 
of NafzAwa by the Zlrid prince BAdls b. al-Man$Or 
(400/1009-10). After him, his brother Khazrun ob¬ 
tained from BAdl* the government of NafzAwa (401-4/ 
1010-14). 

The Maghr&wa and the Zanata also resided, in the 
second half of the 5 tb/utb century, throughout the 
region of Kast Iliya. Ibn Khaldun refers, in fact, to 
a raid of HilAlian Arabs against these Berber groups. 
Probably those involved were the same MaghrAwa 
who took part in a coalition of the Hil&lian Arab 
tribes of RiyAb. of Zughba and of Sulayman which 
campaigned, in 457/1064-5. against the HammAdid 
sovereign al-NAsir. 

Among the Maghi^wa tribes inhabiting Ifrlkiya, 
mention should also be made of the BanO Sindias, 
who distinguished themselves by the part that they 
played in the war of the Zanata against the Zlrid and 
Hamm 2 did $anhAdja. In 314/1120-1 they blockaded 
Gafsa and ravaged the surrounding area. They also 
appeared in the BilAd al-Djarld, where they were 
attacked by Muhammad b. Abi *l- < Arab, general of 
the Zlrid sovereign C AII b. YafcyA (509-15/11x6-21). 
The Zlrid army expelled them from the Cjarid and 
destroyed their power. 

D. Tripolitania. An offshoot of the MaghrAwa 
led by <imfrs descended from the family of the Band 
KhazrQn, a branch of the Band Khazar. established 
an independent government at Tripoli. The history 
of this state, which existed for almost a century and 
a half (391-541/1000-1145), is little known in spite 
of the information provided by Ibn KhaldQn. Ibn 
‘Idharl, al-Tit^Anl and other Arab authors. Never¬ 
theless, some facts are available, in particular con¬ 
cerning the first century of the dominance of the 
Banu Khazrun. 

It has been observed above that Fulful b. Sa*fd 
b. Khazrun, a MaghrAwa amir descended from the 
family of the Band Khazar. was, like his father 
Sa'Id b. Khazrdn. a supporter of the ZTrids, lieuten¬ 
ants of the Fatimids in Ifrlkiya and, like his father 
govern of the town of Tubna in the Zab on behalf, 
of this Sanhadja dynasty. In 390/1000-1 Fulful b. 
Sa'Id rebelled against the Zlrid prince Badls b. al- 
Ma$6r. Defeated by Badls, he took refuge iu the 
Sahara and subsequently marched on Tripoli, a 
province dependent on the 21 rids. He took control of 
this land in 391/1000-1. Becoming master of the 
town and province of Tripoli, Fulful b. Sa c Id was 
constrained to fight a prolonged wax against Badls 
b. al-Man$ur, and requiring military support he 
first of all recognised the authority of the F 4 |imid 
caliph al-H&kim whose aid was, however, ineffectual. 
Therefore, he decided to approach the Umayyads 
of Spain, and in 399/1008-9 he sent a mission to 
the court of Cordova, whose sovereigns had always 
been, since the lime of *Abd al-RabmAn III (300-50/ 
912-61), allies and protectors of the MaghrAwa 
and their kings, the Band Khazar. However, this 
approach led to no result, as Fulful b. Sa*Id died 
in 400/1009-10, before the return of his ambassadors 
from Cordova. 

After the death of Fulfill, the MaghrAwa and the 
other Zanata tribes proclaimed as amir his brother 
Warru b. Sa c Jd. This chief was obliged, first of 


all, to recognise the authority of the Zlrid BAdfs 
b. al-Mansdr, who inarched on Tripoli and occupied 
the town, forcing the ZanAta and MaghrAwa warriors 
to flee. Warru b. Sa*Id was granted a general amnesty 
and appointment as governor of NafzAwa (400/1009- 
xo). But in 401/1010-12 he once more repudiated the 
authority of BAcIh and inaugurated a lengthy war, 
during which the Maghravva aud ZanAta ravaged 
extensive areas of southern Ifrlfciya and Tripolitania. 
However, they were unable to take control of the 
town of Tripoli which remained in the hands of 
Muhammad b. al-Hasau, the governor appointed by 
BAdtsb. al-Mansur. Ultimately, in 404 or 405/1013-15, 
Warru b. Sa*Id again offered his submission to the 
ZIrids. 

After the death of Warn! b. SaMd in 405/1014-5, 
the MagJpSwa and ZanAta of Tripolitania were 
divided into two parties, one supporting the succes¬ 
sion of JOjallfa, son of Warru, and the other rallying 
round Kfcamln b. SaTd, the latter's brother. It 
was Khalifa who emerged victorious over his rival, 
having taken possession of his camp. Kliazrftn b. 
Sa*Id made his way to Egypt, to the court of the 
Fatimid caliph,where the two sons Sa*Id and al-Mun- 
tasir spent their youth. In this manner. Khalifa b. 
Warril established his authority over all the Magh- 
rAwa and Zanfita of Tripolitania. This chief pledged 
loyalty to Bftdls b. al-Man?ur, but after the death 
of this sovereign and the accession of his son al- 
Mu'izz (406-454/1016-1062), he rebelled against the 
new Zlrid king. Groups of Magh^wa and Zanata led 
by yammAd, brother of Khalifa, made incursions into 
the territories of Gab£s and of Tripoli. These raids 
lasted until 4x3/1022-3. Soon after this, the new 
Zlrid governor of Tripoli, 'Abd AIIAh b. al-Hasan, 
ceded the town to KJjailfa, who thus restored the 
domination of the Banu lyh azrOn. Subsequently, in 
417/1026, Khalifa b. Waml made overtures to the 
Fi^imid caliph a!-Zabir b. al-HAkim (411-27/1021-36) 
and obtained from him confirmation as governor of 
Tripoli. The same year. Khalifa also sent a lavish 
gift to al-Mu'izz b. Badls. It is probable that Khalifa 
died during the reign of al-Zabir. 

It was apparently in the lifetime of Khalifa b. 
Warru that Sa ( ld b. Khazrun and his brother al- 
Muntafir, of Khazrun b. Sa^d. returned from 
Cairo and established themselves in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tripoli. At one point, it is not known when 
or how, Sa'Id b. Khazrun succeeded in taking control 
of the town of Tripoli, but he was killed in 429/ 

1037- 8. After him, his kinsman Khazrun b. Khalifa 
seized Tripoli. But his residence in the town lasted 
only a year, until December 1038, when he was forced 
to leave Tripoli in secret to escape from al-Munta- 
$ir b. Khazrun. who arrived at the head of a Zanita 
army to secure the accession of his brother Sa'Id 
b. Khazrun. This chief, proclaimed amir of the Magjj- 
rawa and ZanAta of Tripolitania, governed the town 
and province of Tripoli for a very long period. It 
was during his reign, between the years 430 and 440/ 

1038- 49, that a length)’ war took place between the 
ZanAta and Maghrawa of Tripoli on the one side and 
the Zlrid king al-Mu'izz b. BAdls on the other; the 
latter attacked them at the head of a 5 anhAdja army. 
The MaghrAwa and ZanAta routed the first §anbAdia 
expedition, and repulsed the second, but were de¬ 
feated by the third and were compelled to conclude 
a peace treaty with al-Mu'izz. According to Ibn Khal¬ 
dun, al-Munta$ir again recognised the authority of 
al-Mu'izz b. Badls in 443/1051-2, during the inva¬ 
sion of the BanQ HilAl. In fact, he came to the aid 
of BAdls at the head of a thousand ZanAta horsemen, 
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but was beaten by the H (Lilians and lied along with 
the entire ZIrid army. Despite the occupation of the 
plains of Tripoli by the Hilalian Arab tribes, the 
capital of the province remained in the hands of al- 
Muntasir, who was still in residence there in ta. 
468/1075-6. It was at about this date that he decided 
to lead the Arabs ol the tribe of the Banu c Adi in 
an assault on the central Maghrib, which was at this 
time in the possession of the Saobidja dynasty of 
the Banu IJamraad. The forces of al-Munta$ir oc¬ 
cupied the towns of al-Maslla and Ashlr, and also the 
regions of ZSb and Righ. Al-Munta§ir established his 
headquarters in the small town of Waghlina, to 
which reference has been made above; in addition, 
he remained master of Tripoli. It lias also been 
mentioned above that he was treacherously killed 
by the chief of Biskra, who recognised the authority 
of the Banu tfammid. 

After his death, another member of the BanQ 
Khazrim family, whose name Is not mentioned in the 
sources, took control of Tripoli. The subsequent 
history of Tripoli under this dynasty is not known. 
It is known, however, that the last amir claiming 
descent from the Banu Kha2run was expelled from 
the town of Tripoli by King Roger II of Sicily, who 
replaced him with Abu Yabya Ibn Matrub al-Tamlml 
(540/1x46). However, according to Ibn Khaldun, a 
section of the Banu Khazriin family was still residing 
in the plains of Tripoli at the time of the conquest 
of this land by Ihe Almohads (ca. 555/1160). 

As for the Maghrawa of Tripolitania, they sub¬ 
sequently took refuge in the Djabal Nafusa. They 
were still present in this area in the 8th/i4th century, 
at the time of Ibn HfcaldQn, according to whom 
the dense population of the district was composed 
of Nafusa, of Magfcrawa and of some Sadrata families. 
These Maghrawa seem to have converted to Iba<JIsm, 
the religion of the Berber population of the Djabal 
Nafusa. 

It has been observed above that the Maghrawa 
remained, after their conversion to Islam, supporters 
of Sunnism, with the exception of some branches of 
the confederation which embraced I bad ism. However, 
it seems that the conversion of this tribe to Islam 
was for a long time superficial and that certain 
Maghr3wa tribes were still, in the 5th/xith century, 
semi-pagan. I11 fact, according to a!-BakrI (1068), 
there existed among the Band Warsifiin the cult of 
demons known as al-shamdrlkh (sing. sAmnrilA/l), to 
whom offerings were made. 

Bibliography: The main source is Ibn Kh.il- 
dQn, Kitdb al-'lbar, Histoire das Berbires, ed. de 
Slane, passim (see esp. ii, 33 ff.). tr. idem, passim 
(see esp. iii, 227 If ). See also Ibn Abl Zar«, Kawd 
al-kirfds, 63 ff.; Ibn Mdharf, al-Hayatt al-mughrib, 
ed. Dozy, new ed. Colin and L£vi-Provenfal, i, 
Leiden 1948, 197, 198, 224, 246, 250-6, 259, 266-7), 
tr. Fagnan, i passim ; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil = Anna¬ 
tes du Maghreb et de I'Espagne, tr. Fagnan, Algiers 
1898, index; Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Histoire 
tTAfrique, cd. and tr. M. Caspar Ramiro, ii, 
Granada 19x7, index; Na$irl, Kitdb al-istik?a 
(partial tr. in AM, xxxi (1925), 81 ff.); Abu 
Zakariyya Yabya Ibn Khaldun, Histoire dcs Beni 
c Abd al-Wad, Algiers 1903-13. iiidex; al-Hulal 
ol-maw&hiyya. Chronique anonyme des dynasties 
almoravides et altnohade, ed. I. S. Allouehe, Rabat 
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ed. y. tf. *Abd al-Wahhib, Tunis 1377/1958, 24 r- 
267; Shanunikfyl, Kitdb al-siyar, Cairo T884, 203, 
360, 425. 439. 448. 474. 475A 5°3. 534 and 
Appendix, 592-5; Leo Africanus, Description de 
I'Afrique, tr. A. fepaulard, Paris 1956, i, 355; 
H. I'ournel, Les Berbers, Paris 1875-81, i, 6-8, 95-6, 
x 12*13, 144, *55* 395, 398. 448, 476-7. ii, 205-6 
221, 222, 260, 276-7, 290, 291, 29a, 296, 299, 
303. 308, 355-6, 361; G. Mar^ais, Les Arabes en 
Berbdrie, Paris *9x4, index, s.v. Mafriwa); L6vi- 
Proven^al, art. mag£fawa, in £/•; H. R. Idris, 
La Berbirie orientals sous les Zxrlits, Paris 1962 
(index, 838; Band fcfazar, Banu tfazrdn; 846; 
Mafriwa, and passim ); J. Desanges, Catalogue 
des Iribus afruainrs de VAntiquiU classique, Dakar 
1962, 58, 221. (T. Lewicki) 

al-MAGHRIB, the name given by Arab writers 
to that part of Africa which F.uropeans have called 
Barbary or Africa Minor and then North 
Africa, and which includes Tripolitania, Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco. 

The word maghrib means the west, the setting sun, 
in opposition to ma$hrik, the east, the rising sun 
(Levant), but as Ibn Khaldun remarks, the general 
denomination was applied to a particular region. 
The extent of this area, moreover, varies according 
to different authors. Some oriental writers (c.g. 
al-MukaddasI) include in the Vfagfjrib not only 
Northern Africa but also Sicily and Spain; the 
majority, however, reserve the name Maghrib for 
the first of these countries. But they are not in 
agreement upou the boundaries to be assigned to it 
on the east. On the other hand, they are in agreement 
about the northern, western and southern boundaries. 
To the north, the Maghrib is bordered by the Mediter¬ 
ranean. To the west, it extends as far as the Atlantic 
Ocean, which it hugs from Tangier to the desert 
of the Lamtuna (Abu ’l-FidS*) or only, according to 
Ibn Khaldun, as far as Safi and the Dercn (Great 
Atlas). To the south it stretches (Ibn Khaldun) 
as far as the barrier of moving sands separating 
the country of the Berbers from the land of the 
Negroes, that is to say the Erg [see ja^ra*] arid as 
far as the rocky regions called futmmdda [9.1/.J. 
Some districts situated outside this limit, such as 
Buda, Tanientlt, Gurira, Ghadamfcs. Ftzz&n and 
Waddan, are sometimes considered as belonging 
to the Maghrib. As regards the eastern boundary, 
certain authors made it extend as far as the sea of 
Kulzum (the Red Sea) and thus include in the 
Maghrib, Egypt and the country of Barl^a [fl.v.J. 
Others, whose opinion is adopted by Abu ’l-Fidi*, 
make it coincide with the actual frontier of Egypt, 
from the oases (al-WaijIt [f.f.]) as faj- as al-*Akaba 
al-kabira between Barlfa and Alexandria. Ibn Khal- 
dun does not accept this delimitation, because, he 
says, the inhabitants of the Maghrib do not consider 
Egypt and Barka as forming part of their country. 
The latter commences only at the province of Tripoli 
and encloses ihe districts of which the country of 
the Berbers was composed in former times. Ibn Sa*ld 
and later MaghribI writers limit themselves to 
reproducing with a few variations in detail, the in¬ 
formation of Ibn Khaldun. As for Yilptit, he confines 
the Maghrib to the country stretching from Miliana 
[$.*».] to SQs (ed. Wiisteafeld, tv, 583). 

Placed, according to al-Idris!, in the third dime, 
but according to al-Zuhrf (§ § 11, 21) in the 6th iklim 
or dfitz 5 , the Maghrib is divided into several rcyions 
more or less dearly defined. Ibn Hawkal (tr. Kramers- 
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Wiet, 57 ff.) distinguishes two regions: the Eastern 
Maghrib from the frontier of Egypt as far as Zawlla 
in TripolJtania, and the Western Maghrib from this 
point to SQs al-Ateft; but the division commonly 
accepted is that Into three regions, Ifrlkiya. Central 
(aii>saf) Maghrib and Farther Maghrib (Abu 'l-FidA\ 
Ibn KhaldQn, etc.). Ibu SaMd adopts a slightly 
different division: I frlkiya,outer .VT ay^ rib, and further 
SQs. I frifciya [?.!».] had varying limits; central Maghrib 
was from Bougie to the Moulouya river (Ibn Khaldftn); 
and the farther Maghrib from the Moulouya to Safi 
and to the Deren, to which must be added al-Sus, 
which forms, as might be said, according to Ibn 
Khaldun, an island or country detached from all 
others and surrounded by seas, deserts and moun¬ 
tains. 

At the present time, the term Maghrib is still 
used in opposition to Maghrik in a sense near to 
that which it had in mediaeval times, but it also 
denotes simply Morocco when the full expression al- 
Maghrib al-Ak^l is abbreviated. Furthermore, the 
political union of the North African countries which 
certain politicians seek is called al-Maghrib al-Kablr. 

Bibliography: Apart from Ibn Khaldun, 
Ht$t. d/s Betbir/s, tr. do Slane, i, 186 ff., most of 
the geographers describe the Maghrib: see M. Hadj- 
Sadok, Description du Maghrib et de i Europe au 
///•-/*• siUie («= texts and trs. from Ibn Khurra- 
dacJhbih, Ibn al-Fafcfh and Ibn Rusta), Algiers 
1949; Ch. Pellat, Description dt VOccident musul- 
man au IV*-X* sitcle text and tr. of al- 
Mukaddasfs ch.), Algiers 1950; BakrI, Description 
<U VAfrtque seplentrionale 1 , ed. and tr. de Slane, 
Paris 1965; Zuhri, Kitdb al-Dja'r&fiyya, ed. and 
comm. M. Hadj-Sadok, in BEO (1968), §§ 274-317 
and see 89-90; al-Istibfdr, ed. S. 2 . Abdelhamid, 
Alexandria 1958. 109 If.; Ibn Sa‘Id, Abu tfam!d 
al-Andalusl and Ahmad b. ‘All Maballl, in E. 
Fagnan, Extraits itiidits re\at\J% au Maghreb, 
Algiers 1924, 6-40, 153*9°; Abu ’I-Fidi 3 , Takwim 
al’bu'ddn, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 122, tr. 
Reiaaud, ii, 168 ff.; Muhammad Abu Ra’s, 
Voyages exlraordinaires et nouvell/s agr/ables, tr. 
Amaud, Algiers 1889, 11, 156 ff. 

(G. Yver*) 

al-MAGHRIB. AL-MaMLAKA AL-MaGHRIBIYVA, 
a kingdom of North Africa whose name in 
European languages (Fr. Maroc; Eng. Morocco; 
Span. Marruecos) is a deformation of the name of 
the southern metropolis of the kingdom. Marrakush 

If.*]. 

r. Geography. 

Morocco occupies the western part of Barbary; 
it corresponds to the Maghrib al-Ak ;$4 of the Arab 
geographers [see al-maqurib]. Lying between 5 0 
and 15 0 W. longitude (Greenwich) on the one hand 
and between 36 0 and 28" N. latitude on the other, 
it covers approximately an area of between 500,000 
and 550,000 km*. On the north it is bounded by 
the Mediterranean, on the west by the Atlantic 
and on the south by the Sahara. On the eastern side 
it stretches to the Tell and to the plateau of Oran. 
The boundary which separates it from Algeria is 
quite conventional and fixed definitely only on 
the northern side. 

Although Morocco forms one with the northern 
part of Africa, it is chiefly oriented to the west. 
It is, one might say, the Atlantic slope of Barbary; 
it is nevertheless a continental country. The coast 
docs not lend itself to a maritime population; the 
Mediterranean coast is steep and inhospitable, the 


Atlantic coastline straight and lacking in natural 
shelters. The estuaries of the rivers are of very 
little value because of the sandbars which obstruct 
their entrances. The geological structure is some¬ 
what complicated. Below the folds of the primary 
age, of which there still exists much eroded evidence 
covered by secondary deposits, have risen strata con¬ 
temporary with the Alps. The actual relief which has 
resulted from these movements of the earth's surface 
and from these successive modifications consists 
of folded mountain chains, plateaux and plains. 
The chains are two in number, the Rif and the 
Atlas. The Rif is the continuation from the other 
side of the Straits of Gibraltar of the Baetican Cor¬ 
dillera (see rIf]. The Atlas (9.0.) chain forms the back¬ 
bone of Morocco. It breaks into the High Atlas 
oriented west-north-east, linked by the volcanic 
massif of SirwA (3,300 m.) to the Anti-Atlas which 
lies more to the South, and also to the Middle 
Atlas running in a diagonal line from the south¬ 
west to the north-east, as far as the country of 
the outer foothills of the RIf, from which it is 
separated by the corridor of Taia. From these 
different chains stretch plateaux. Those of the 
east connect the High Atlas to the Saharan Atlas 
of Algeria; those of the West gradually descend 
towards the Atlantic. Amongst the latter some 
are only the vestiges of the primary layer raised 
and eroded; others are composed of sedimentary 
deposits of varying origins. 

In consequence of the oblique orientation of 
the Middle Atlas, which gradually draws away 
from the coast, the plains, which occupy in Morocco 
a more important place than in the rest of Barbary, 
lie mainly on the Atlantic side. They are com¬ 
posed of two series, the one stretching diagonally 
from the mouth of the Tenslft to that of the Muluya 
(the sub-Atlantic plains, the plain of Sebou, the 
corridor of Taza, the plain of the lower Moulouya). 
The other stretches to the loot of the High Atlas 
(Bawz of Marrakush) and disappears in the heart 
of the Middle Atlas. 

Climate. The climate of Morocco has been 
defined as "an Atlantic variety of the Mediterranean 
climate" (Gentil). This however must not be taken 
10 apply to the whole of the country; the different 
regions differ as much in regard to temperature 
as in the distribution of rain. On the Atlantic 
coast the climate is relatively mild in winter and 
cool in summer (Tangier: xa°-24*; Agadir: i4°-22°); 
only small differences are recorded between the 
coldest month and the warmest. In the interior on 
the other hand, the seasonal variations and even 
the daily ones increase the farther one goes inland. 
They become excessive in character in eastern Moroc¬ 
co where the climate is distinctly continental. The 
rainfall is equally lacking in uniformity. Brought by 
the west and south-west winds, the rains are abundant 
in the autumn, the winter and the beginning of spring 
but they are very rare during the summer. The 
Atlantic coast has everywhere a copious rainfall 
although the quantity which falls decreases as one 
goes from north to south (Tangier: 32 inches, 
Casablanca: 16 inches). It also enjoys the benefit 
of an atmosphere which is saturated with moisture 
even in summer. The interior is not so well served. 
The rains diminish in quantity from west to east. 
The mountain massifs always form an exception. 
They condense the moisuie in the form of rain 
and even snow which, although it is by no means 
perpetual, nevertheless covers the high summits 
of the Atlas mountains until the beginning of the 
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summer. Eastern Morocco on the other hand, isolated 
by the barrier of the Middle Atlas, is not subject 
to oceanic influences and only receives, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Mediterranean, 
rare and irregular downfalls of rain. 

The flora reveals In striking fashion these varia¬ 
tions of climate. Forests of evergreen oak. of oak 
and of cedar clothe the peaks of the High and 
the Middle Atlas and ol the Rif. The cork tree 
is found in extensive forests in the massifs of the 
Za c 4 } ir and ZayAn and as far as the region of the 
Atlantic (forest of the MahnQra). The thuya and the 
arganier [see argan] are already more disseminated. 
Poplars, willows, elms and tamarisks form a fringe of 
verdure along the wSdis. The olive tree is met almost 
everywhere in its wild state. But, as the rainfall 
decreases, the forest gives place to scrub where 
the jujube tree and the mastic abound, then to 
prairie and steppes. The prairie, which hardly 
goes beyond the limits of the maritime plain, is 
the home of plants which are used for fodder and 
of bulbous plants. The steppe is the home of 
shrubs and bushes (artemisia, driu, alfa) which are 
adapted to a dry soil and to extreme variations 
in temperature. The steppes cover a part of the 
interior plains of western Morocco and practically 
the whole of eastern Morocco, where they extend 
to the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean. As 
regards the desert, it is devoid of vegetation in 
the tammddas fo.t'.J, although the oases form spots 
of verdure iu the midst of the general desola¬ 
tion. 

Hydrography. The structure of the country 
and the relative abundance of rainfall affect the 
hydrography. Morocco is much richer in running 
streams and in subterranean waters than any other 
country in Northern Africa. WAdls (weds) are here 
more numerous; their courses arc longer and their 
volume larger. A number of them even deserve the 
name of rivers. The waters flow in three different 
directions: towards the Atlantic, towards the Medi¬ 
terranean and towards the basin of the Sahara. The 
Atlantic rivers are in all respects the most important. 
They can be divided into three groups: those of 
the north (Loukkos and Sebou), those of the centre 
(BQ Ragrag and Uram al-RabP), and those of the 
south (Tensift and Sous). The Loukkos drains the 
districts of the Qh ar &; the Sebou. those of the Middle 
Atlas, of the ZarhQn, and the southern slope of 
the Rif. On emerging from the mountains it takes 
numerous turns and windings across the alluvial 
plain and reaches the ocean after a course of 300 
miles. Although subject to considerable variation in 
volume, according to the season, it never dries up 
completely. It Is even navigable in its lower course 
[see al-mahdiyyaJ. The BQ Ragrag and the Umm 
al-Rabi 4 run for a part of their course through the 
central plateau, the Moroccan "Meseta''.The irreg¬ 
ularity of their courses makes them useless for 
navigation. The Tensift, to the north of the High 
Atlas, the WSdl Sus to the south, which are much 
less in volume approach more nearly to the classic 
type of w&tfi of northern Africa. The watercourses 
of the Sahara (WSd GIr, Wid ZIz, WSd Dar*a) 
diminish in volume as they go farther away from 
the mountains and end by disappearing in the sand. 
The Daria [g.v.] alone reaches the Atlantic, but it only 
flows intermittently in its lower course. As for the 
Mediterranean rivers, they are only torrents with 
violent and rapid floods. The Moulouya (Malwiyya) 
alone forms an exception. It collects water from the 
slopes of the Middle Atlas but only reaches the sea 
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in much diminished volume on account of the loss 
it suffers in crossing the steppes. 

Although the common characteristics of all the 
countries of Barbary are found in Morocco, the 
greater or less differences in relief, the differences 
in climate, the peculiarities of vegetation bring in 
their train a diversity more marked than in Algeria 
or Tunisia. The combination of these different 
elements determines the existence of regions which 
differ the one from the other in their configuration, 
their resources, the density and manner of existence 
of their population. We may distinguish six such 
regions: Northern Morocco, the basin of the Sebou, 
Central Morocco, the country of the Atlas, Eastern 
Morocco, and Moroccan Sahara. 

Northern Morocco. Northern Morocco com¬ 
prises a mountainous zone (the mountains of the Rif 
properly so-called which are to the north-west con¬ 
tinued in the "domes’ of the DjebSIa (Jbila) as far as 
the Strait of Gibraltar) and regions less rugged in 
character which to the south-east and the west 
form the transition into the adjoining countries. 
The mountains, split into deep ravines by the 
courses of the wAdls, for the most part only leave 
between their last escarpment and the sca-shore a 
narrow strip, or a few bays enclosed between 
the rocky promontories. A few cuttings which run 
across the ranges afford communication between 
the two watersheds. The Rif, therefore, mast seem 
to be a world very little accessible to influences 
from without. Arab influence has scarcely grazed 
it. The population has always vigorously opposed 
the political measures of the sultans as well as the 
attempts of Europeans to settle themselves there. 
Crowded into a limited territory, since the highest 
parts of the mountains are useless, the people of the 
Rif find their chief means of subsistence in the culti¬ 
vation of vegetables and fruits. A number of them 
gain from temporary- emigration an addition to their 
resources. They arc not nomadic but inhabit villages 
perched on the slopes. Towns are represented only 
by ShafsSwAn (Chechaouen) and Wazzln (Ouczzaa), 
religious and commercial centres, situated the one on 
the northern side and the other on the southern side 
of the Djebala. Towards the south-east, plains inter¬ 
spersed with mountain masses extend as far as the 
Moulouya. The lack of ram gives to these plains (Sal- 
wAn. GAret) the aspect of steppes more fitted to a pas¬ 
toral life than to agriculture and asettied life.Towards 
the west the lowlying coast land, still a very 
narrow border at the strait of Gibraltar, in¬ 
creases gradually from the north to the south 
between the Atlantic coast and the last slopes 
of the Djebala. This district commonly called the 
Gharb is a corridor. It still keeps in this respect 
its historical significance, but its economic value 
is dunmished by the stagnation of its waters in 
the hollows m the fiat bottoms of the valleys, 
and by the insecurity resulting from the proximity 
of the warlike tribes of the high mountains. A 
few townships have however succeeded in establishing 
themselves, either at the crossing of roads such 
as al-Ka$r al-Kabir [g.v.] or in proximity to the 
coast like Ceuta, Tangier and Larache [see the 
articles sabta, tanbia and AL- c ARA*isa1. 

The valley of the Sebou. The valley of 
the Sebou lies between the Rif, the Middle Atlas, 
the Moroccan Meseta and the Atlantic. The situation 
of the region, the abundance and variety of its 
natural resources makes it ol exceptional value. 
The Sebou links up the whole of it. Through its 
tributary the Innawen, the valley of which leads 
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to the pass of Taza, it makes communication with 
the rest of Barbary easy. The mountain massifs 
there (ZarbOn, ZAlaglj, mountains ol GcrwAn) olfer 
no inseparable obstacles to communication. The high 
plains of SA’is and M c knh s are contrasted with 
the lower plains of the §l]i&rda and the alluvial 
plains of the lower course of the Sebou. The in* 
fluence of the Atlantic is felt far into the interior 
and combines with the numerous streams that flow 
into the Sebou and its tributaries and the subter¬ 
ranean waters to promote the development of all 
forms of vegetation. Forests cover the higher slopes 
of the mountains; fruit-tree*; flourish on the sunny 
slopes and cereals on the high plains; the tnarfaas, 
temporary marshes produced by the Sebou in its 
lower course, are used for grazing until they art 
sufficiently dry to be of use to agriculture. Tills 
combination of circumstances, so auspicious for 
human habitation, has made the valley of the 
Sebou a centre of intensive settlement. The moat 
diverse ethnic elements have settled together and 
mixed there. All types of habitation arc found as 
well as all degrees of attachment to the soil from 
a nomadic to settled town life. Human activities 
are displayed in the most varied forms (grazing, 
agriculture, arboriculture, commerce, industry). 
The country villages, douars of huts in the plains, 
villages of houses of clay in the mountains, are 
numerous, the towns are flourishing. Mawl&y Idris 
fa.r.] is the sacred city of Morocco, Sefrou on the 
borders of the plain of SS’is and the high limestone 
plateau lives by trading with the people of the 
mountains and the industry of its weavers and makers 
of slippers. FSs and Mekn^s are among the great 
cities of Morocco. 

The first of these towns has remained to this 
day the political, religious, intellectual and economic 
centre of Morocco. It has resisted all the usual 
causes of decline. From all time the ownership 
of the high plains of the Sebou has been bitterly 
contested. Their possession has been the condition 
for the establishment and survival of the dynasties 
which have succeeded one another in Morocco. 
Their political significance and role in history cor¬ 
responds very exactly to their geographical position 
and economic value. 

Central Morocco. Between the valley of 
the Sebou, the ranges of the Atlas and the Atlantic, 
covering about a quarter of habitable Morocco, 
lies the region called by the geologists the Moroccan 
Meseta. It concludes districts of very different 
character, the only feature uniting them being the 
possession of a common substratum, the Hercynian 
paenoplain covered almost everywhere by sediment¬ 
ary horizontal formations. Differences of structure 
and of climate distinguish dearly the various parts: 
the Atlantic plain, the plateaux of the centre, and 
the interior plain of the Hawz. The maritime plain 
lies along the Ocean from Rabat to Mogador [see 
al-suwavra]. Very narrow at its northern and 
southern cuds, it broadens near the centre (DukkMa, 
Sh&wjyya) to a width of 50 miles. To the rains and the 
constant moisture from the vicinity of the Atlantic, 
the abundance of running streams and subterranean 
waters, the naiural fertility of the soil further adds 
to the conditions for prosperity. The firs or black 
lands which run in an unbroken line behind the 
coast from the BQ Ragrag to Tensift are admirably 
suited for the growth of cereals. The rural population, 
almost everywhere settled, is therefore considerable. 
The land of the Dukkala has 40 people to the square 
kilometre, a density very much greater than that 


of the other districts of Morocco. The towns of 
the coast. Said, Rabat. Casablanca, al-Diadlda. Azem- 
mour. Safi. Mogador [y.w.], benefit by the richness 
of the hinterland. The exportation of agricultural 
produce has at all times been a branch of com¬ 
merce, and has been much developed since the 
settlement of Europeans there. While facility for 
communications and the continental relations with 
the valley of the Sebou opened the plain to Arab 
influences, the ports of the coast maintained contact 
with abroad and permitted the infiltration of 
European influences. 

The interior is much more broken. The ground 
rises gradually up to a height of 2,000-2,500 feet. 
The predominant formation is plateaux terminating 
on the north in the very old massifs of the Za'&’ir 
and Z&yin, which are really mountains in character, 
in the south in the equally old but less elevated 
massif of the R&bamna. These plateaux deeply 
cut into by the course of the Umin RabS* overlook 
ori the west side the low-lying coastlands from the 
top of cliffs, and slope gently on the south-east to the 
plain of Tadla. This is a depression, over 120 
miles in length, running to the north into the 
heart of the Middle Atlas where it terminates in 
a cul de sac, while it broadens greatly in its 
southern part. A low pass enables communication 
to be made between the Tadla and the Hawz of 
Marrakuih, a basin shut in by the High Atlas in 
the south, the Middle Atlas in the east, the ])jbnflt 
in the north and the hills of the SljiyJdma in the 
west. The economic value of this inner region is 
very unequal. On the mountains of the north, the 
rains and streams support forests and the local in¬ 
habitants devote themselves to cattle-rearing. The 
plateaux of the centre covered with a surface of lime¬ 
stone have great stretches of bare rock and cultiva¬ 
tion is difficult. The Tadlo is no better favoured 
except in the zone adjoining the Atlas, watered 
by torrents descending from the mountains. The 
plain of the Hawz would also suffer disastrously 
from drought, if human industry had not averted this 
danger. An ingenious system of irrigation [see ka.natJ 
has transformed the country round MarrAku&h 
into a vast palm grove and resulted in a particularly 
dense population. Comparatively large towns 
(Amlzmlz, Damnit [ q.v .] and Tamesluot) and 
especially Marrikusb have been enabled to rise 
and prosper. Between this region, already half 
Saharan, and the high lying plains of the Sebou. 
the plateaux of the centre and the mountains of 
the north which come down to within a short distance 
of the shore, interpose a barrier which the attitude 
of its inhabitants makes still more difficult to cross. 
The ZaySn, the ZaHMr, the ZemmOr, over whom 
the authority of the makhstn has never been very 
securely exercised, have more than once cut direct 
communication between FSs and Marrilktigb. These 
two cities have been at different periods the capitals 
of distinct and even hostile kingdoms. 

The region of the Atlas. In spite of the 
marked differences between the different elements 
of the Atlas, the whole region nevertheless has 
general characteristics of its own. Between Atlantic 
Morocco on the one hand aud Saharan Morocco 
on the other, the Atlas lies as an almost continuous 
barrier. Only the few transverse fractures in the 
Middle Atlas permit passage between the basin of 
the Sebou and the Saharan oases, while in the High 
Atlas valleys running right into the heart of the 
I massif give access to passes opening on the valleys 
I of Sous and the Dar'a. Moister and colder, the 
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Middle Atlas is covered with forests which are 
denser and more extensive than those of the 
High Atlas. Both however are great watersheds. 
From the Middle Atlas come the great rivers of 
the Atlantic slope (Sebou, GIgQ, Umm Rabl‘, Wadi 
’MAbld), from the High Atlas the Tasawt and the 
Tensift. The lands of the Atlas are nevertheless 
poor. The high mountains offer little to support 
mankind. Human activities are found mainly in 
the zones of contact between the mountains and 
the plains ( dir) of the Mtddle Atlas and in some 
specially favoured valleys of the High Atlas. Except 
in the Middle Atlas, where the nomadic mod© of 
life results in the exodus in the bad season of the 
inhabitants who lead a pastoral life, and on the 
plateaux of the High Atlas on the Atlantic side 
(H*ba, ShiySdma) the inhabitants of which are 
mainly engaged in cattle-rearing, the natives are 
settled. They live in villages perched on the slopes 
and terraces between wadis or scattered along the 
valleys. There is nothing approaching a town in 
size. These regions, defended by the nature of the 
country, have almost completely escaped outside 
influence: they are still almost exclusively the 
domain ol Berber tribes (Bcraber in the Middle 
Atlas and ShlGb in the High Atlas). The customs and 
institutions peculiar 10 this people [see bkrbers] 
have survived to a greater extent here than in any 
other regiou of North Africa. In particular, their 
political organisation was most rudimentary: 
municipal republics administered by a iiamd'a in 
the Middle Atlas, feudal lordships ruled in patri¬ 
archal and despotic fashion by a few powerful 
families in the High Atlas. The people of these 
regions have also always opposed vigorously the 
central power ; the authority of the makhsen [f.v.) over 
the Berbers of the High Atlas has never been 
exerted except through the local chiefs. As to the 
tribes of the Middle Atlas, they have for long 
retained an almost complete independence. 

Eastern Morocco. Eastern Morocco may be 
described as the continuation of the central Maghrib, 
of which it has the distinctive characteristics. In 
it, as in Orania, we hav e a tell tone and a zone 
rising by successive stages up to 6,000 feet. The 
upper valley of the Moulouya separates them from 
the Middle Atlas. The monotony of these vast 
spaces is only broken by the outcrops of gifs, 
flat beds of rocks cut up by erosion and by the 
depressions of the chotts [see SHATT]. Beaten by the 
winds, exposed to the rigours of an extreme climate, 
these lands are only fit for the pastoral life led by the 
nomads who raise sheep. The valley of the Moulouya 
is no better favoured, except in the vicinity of the 
Atlas, where villages surrounded by vineyards with 
a settled population are found along the tributaries 
of the river. As to the Tell, hills of no very great 
height (the most important being that of the Beni 
Snisen which does not exceed 5,000 feet) divide 
it up into compartments occupied by plains (plains 
of the Awlad Man$Gr, on the coast, of the Trlfa, 
of the Angad which in the south reaches the cliffs 
in which the high plateaux end). The dryness of 
the climate frequently gives these plains a steppe¬ 
like character; only the western part of the plain 
of the Angid with a fertile and well-watered soil 
lends itself to cultivation. The nomads come here 
to procure grain. But this region owes its importance 
less to its natural resources than to its situation 
on the natural route between Atlantic Morocco 
and the rest of Barbary. Oujda [see WAgjOA), which 
commands the passage, has thus been enabled to 


escape various causes of decay that have threatened 
it. A border district, eastern Morocco has always been 
a disputed region, a •'march" for which the lords 
of TIemcen and Fas have contended. The authority 
of the latter was never solidly enough established 
here to impose itself on the settled inhabitants of 
the mountains and on the nomads of the plateaux 
and plains. 

The Moroccan Sahara. The Moroccan Sahara 
is the northwestern corner of the Sahara. There 
we find the general characteristics of this desert 
region (see $ahra*). Only the parts adjoining the 
Atlantic and the threshold of the mountains offer 
favourable conditions for man. In the plain of 
SGs [$.«’.), shut in between the Atlas and the Anti- 
Atlas, the rivers and the irrigation canals enable 
shrubs to grow. The Daria, Ziz and Gir are in 
their upper courses fringed by a thin border of 
cultivated land, pasturage, vineyards, and in their 
middle course assure tl»e growth of palmgroves 
of which the best known, if not the most prosperous, 
is that of the Tafilalt [?.?.]. The richness—only 
relative it is true—of these oases is in contrast 
with the desolation of the rochy plateaux (hammddas) 
which form the greater part of the Moroccan Sahara. 
These natural conditions determine the mode of life 
of the inhabitants. Some lead a nomadic life and 
drive their flocks up and down the plateaux; others 
are permanently settled on the Sous, in the high val¬ 
leys and in the oases. SQs contains numerous villages 
and even towns (Agadir, Tiznit, Tarudan;); the oases 
have a settled population in the kfur. Those of Tafi¬ 
lalt, Tamgrut, BO Dnlb and Figlg carry on a certain 
amount of commerce between Atlantic Morocco 
and the Sahara. But this very circumstance has 
prevented them escaping as completely as the lands 
of the Atlas from the political and intellectual 
influence of Western Morocco, especially Tafilalt 
where considerable groups of Arab &prjd [see shura- 
rA J ] have been long established in the midst of Berber 
populations. But, although the present dynasty 
actually came from Tafilalt, the people of this 
region have frequently escaped Sljarlfian authority. 
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II. History. 

Morocco before Islam. Morocco, like the 
other parts of North Africa, has probably been 
inhabited from a very remote period. We know, 
however, nothing definite about its earliest in¬ 
habitants. The traces which they have left, weapons 
and tools of chipped flint, pottery, rock-paintings, 
some of which represent animals of the quatern¬ 
ary period, now extinct, megalithic monuments 
identical with those found all round the Mediter¬ 
ranean basiu, give us no information in this respect. 
At most, we may suppose that the primitive 
population consisted of emigrants from southern 
Europe, the Sahara and perhaps from Egypt. The 
fusion of these diverse elements gave birth to a 
race, the members of which, frequently different 
iu type and physical features, were united by a 
community of language. The aucient writers called 
them Libyans and Moors. They were the an¬ 
cestors of the present Berbers fa.w.J. 

The first historical fact known, and that only 
imperfectly, is the appezrance in the 12th century 
a. c. of the Phoenicians on the Moroccan coast. 
The sailors of Tyre and Sidon built factories there, 
where they exchanged goods of eastern origin for 
local products (cattle, wool, hides) and slaves. 
But Phoenician influence was exercised mainly 
through the intermediary of Carthage when it in 
turn had become the metropolis of a great mari¬ 
time empire The Carthaginians rebuilt the ruined 
factories and added new ones. In the middle of 
the sth century, Hanno in the course of his cel¬ 
ebrated “Periplus” established on the Atlantic 
coast seven colonies of which one was at the 
mouth of the Sebou. Rusaddir (Melilla), Septem 
(Ceuta), Tingis (Tangier), Lixus (Larachej, Sala 
(SaJ6) were the principal Carthaginian establish¬ 
ments. It does not seem, however, that Carthage 
sought to extend her power into the interior. She 
was content no doubt to conclude treaties with 
the native chiefs and to recruit mercenaries flora 
the country. Morocco remained independent, but 
the tribes who inhabited it were not organised 
into states, except perhaps in the east, where ancient 
writers mention in the period of the Punic Wars the 
existence of a kingdom of Mauretania of Marusia 
extending along both banks of the Moulouya. ’ 


The destruction of the Carthaginian empire 
hardly altered this state of affairs. For two centuries 
Rome administered only the "Province of Africa" 
directly and left the other regions of Barbary in 
the hands of native chiefs under a more or less 
severe protectorate. Northern Morocco shared the 
fate of Mauretania down to the annexation of 
this kingdom in 42 a.e>. The region to the east 
of the Moulouya formed part of Caesarean Maure¬ 
tania. The lands stretching from the Moulouya to 
the ocean formed Mauretania Tingitana, an im¬ 
perial province governed by a procurator. When 
the empire was reorganised by Diocletian, it was 
attached to Spain. 

Roman Morocco never covered more than a 
small portion of the modern Morocco. On the 
Atlantic coast, it barely extended beyond the mouth 
0/ the BO Ragrag, and in the interior to the massif 
of the ZarhOn. The plateaux aid sub-Atlantic 
plains and the mountains of the Rif, Middle and 
High Atlas escaped the authority of Rome. It 
was the same with the Sahara. The expedition 
of Suetonius Paulinus, who in 4* a.d. advanced 
as far as the Wadi GIr, remained an isolated in¬ 
cident. 

To defend herself against the rebellions of her 
own subjects and to protect the country from 
Berber inroads, Rome had to keep in Tingitana 
an army of r0,000 men, to build strategic roads and 
to establish fortified posts on the sides of the triangle: 
Sala, Zarhun, Tingis. With tho exception of Volubilis 
[sec mawlav iDRls], the importance of which has 
been revealed by its ruins, and which was undoubted¬ 
ly a centre of influence of Roman culture on tho 
people of the interior as well as a military base, 
the towns were all on the coast. They were Lixus 
and Tingis, raised to the rank of coloniae, and 
Ceuta. They owed their prosperity mainly to trade 
with Spain, to which were exported oil and wheat, 
the two main products of the country. On the 
whole, however, Rome’s influence on Morocco was 
superficial and has left little trace. 

Without any really firm hold on the country, 
weakened by native risings and by the quarrels 
between the Donatists and the orthodox, Roman 
rule was to collapse suddenly at the beginning 
of the 5th century. Germanic iuvaders. the Van¬ 
dals, came from Spain and in 429 a. d. con¬ 
quered without opposition Tingitana which they 
gave back a few years later to the Romans. Soon 
afterwards the western empire disappeared and the 
natives seized the opportunity to become indepen¬ 
dent. The Byzantines, who in the 6th century 
destroyed the Vandal kingdom, were content to 
re-occupy the two strongholds of Ceuta and Tangier. 
The rest of Morocco was in the bands of the 
Berbers. The latter were divided into a large num¬ 
ber of tribes, of whom the principal were the Qjumara 
[q.v .J on the Mediterranean coast, the Bargha- 
wlta [tf.t'.J on the Atlantic coast between the strait 
of Gibraltar and the mouth of the Sebou, the 
Mikn&sa, in the central district, the Ma$muda [$.*>.], 
on the western slope of the High Atlas and on 
the coast from the Sebou to the Sis; the Haskura 
between the Sus and the Daria; the Lam {a and 
Lamtuna (7.W.] on the left bank of the Daria. These 
Berbers were all of $anhadja stock; some professed 
Christianity or Judaism, but the majority still fol¬ 
lowed the old nature worship. The Arab conquest 
brought them a new religion: Islam. 

The Introduction of Islam. The Arabs 
appeared in the extreme Maghrib at the end of 
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the ist/7th century. Tradition relates that SIdl 
‘Ufcba, the founder of aMsayrawAn. in ca. 65/684-5 
undertook an expedition which carried him as far 
as the shores of the Allantic Ocean. This raid, 
however, if it ever took place, was too transitory 
to have any permanent results. But at the beginning 
of the following century, MOsfi b. Kufayr [?.*.] 
who bad just completed the conquest of Ifrifciya, 
took Tangier, installed a governor there and set 
himself to conquer and convert the local people. He 
succeeded without much trouble. Attracted by the 
hopes of gain, the Berbers adopted Islam and 
enrolled themselves in the armies which were in¬ 
vading Spain. They vrcrc not long, however, in 
rising against the Arabs. Dissatisfied with the 
share allotted them of lands taken from the Christians 
in the Peninsula, and exasperated by the exactions 
of the governors of Tangier, they took up arms 
in 122/740 on the call of the porter Mays&ra [?.«/.]. 
The rebellion was both religious and political in 
character. With the same readiness with which 
they had adopted Islam, the Berbers adopted 
Kfcaridil doctrines from the east, teachings which 
also appealed to their equalitarian tendencies and 
to their spirit of independence. The army sent 
from Syria to establish order was destroyed on 
the banks of the Sebou in 124/742 and the extreme 
Magljnb was lost at one stroke to the caliph and 
to orthodoxy. Berber principalities were organised 
in the Rif; in the west, the Barghawa^a recognised 
the authority of a certain Salih, founder of a rival 
religion to Islam, v'ho had composed a Kur^n, 
that is a sacred book, in Berber. None of these little 
states was strong enough to impose its authority 
on the others and to collect all the Berber tribes 
under one rule. 

It looked for a time as if the Idrisid dynasty 
Ifl.r.] were to play this part. Idris I and his 
successor Idris II, actually enforced their authority 
over the greater part of the tribes of northern 
Morocco and successful expeditions extended their 
kingdom from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the High Atlas and from the Atlantic to beyond 
Tlemcen. Ardent champions of Islam, they imposed 
their religion on those peoples who did not yet 
practise it or who had abandoned it aftor once 
adopting it. The conversion of the extreme Maghrib 
to Islam is their work much more than that of 
the Arab conquerors. Zealous defenders of orthodoxy, 
in spite of their ‘Alid origin, they fought the KhSridits 
with the same vigour but did not, however, succeed 
in completely extirpating the heresy. It is not with¬ 
out good reason that legend has transformed these 
rude warriors into saints, the one Idris I, patron 
saint of Morocco, the other Idris II, the patron saint 
of the city of Fas fa.v.]. The building of this city 
had enduring results. It gave northern Morocco 
a religious, political and economic centre which 
it had lacked since the disappearance of Roman 
rule. Favoured by Its position, Fas prospered 
rapidly. It survived all causes of decline, even 
the collapse of the Idrisid power. 

The Idrisids indeed rapidly declined. The various 
groups which had recognised the authority of the 
founders of the dynasty were not long in casting 
it off and fighting with one another. These rival¬ 
ries were taken advantage of by the F&timids of 
Ifrlkiya and the Umayyads of Spain, who during 
the 4th/ioth century disputed the possession of 
the extreme Maghrib. With the assistance of the 
MiknAsa, the Umayyads in the end remained masters 
of the country. They were in their turn ousted 


by the MaghrSwa [*.».], whose chief Zlri b. ‘Atiyya, 
abandoning the cause of the Umayyads, seized 
Fis, where his descendants ruled for three-quarters 
of a century. 

The Almoravids and the Almohads. The 
extreme Maghrib seemed to be condemned to 
anarchy and to be broken up among small factions 
when the Almoravid invasion came [see al-murari- 
Tfiw]. After having first of all subjected all the 
lands south of the High Atlas, then established 
themselves solidly on the northern slopes, at the 
foot of which Yusuf b. Tashfln founded Marr 3 - 
kujh in 454/1062, these Saharan hordes turned 
to the centre, east and north of Morocco, sweeping 
everything before them: Fas, Tangier, the Rif, Oran 
and Tdnfcs fell before them. The Berber principalities 
of the Maghrawa, the BarghawAta and Banu Ifran 
disappeared. In less than twenty years, Yusuf b. 
Tashfln became sole master of the extreme Maghrib 
as far as Algiers. To these territories, already vast, 
was soon to be added half of Spain. Summoned 
by the Muslim amin who were threatened by the king 
of Castile, YQsuf b. Tashfln checked the Christian 
advance at Zal!&ka (479/1086 then dispos¬ 

sessed the petty Muslim rulers to his own advantage. 
Morocco was thus extended across the Straits of 
Gibraltar as far as the Ebro and to the Balearic 
Islands. The fortunes of the Almoravids were, it 
is true, as ephemeral as they were brilliant. In 
contact with Andalusian civilization, the Saharans 
rapidly became decadent. The rigid orthodoxy, 
which had been their strength, relaxed; they in 
their turn were regarded as infidels, “anthropo- 
morphlsU" (mud/flSsimiJw), whom it was lawful and 
even meritorious to fight. It was in the name 
of orthodoxy that the Ma$muda and the Kintata 
of the High Atlas under the lead.rship of Ibn T&mart 
and ‘Abd al-Mu’min fa.w.] entered into the struggle 
against the Almoravids. 

This struggle ended in the displacement of the 
Almoravids by the Almohads[seeAt.-MUWAHwiDtiwj. 
In seven years ( 533 * 40 /** 39 - 46 ), c Abd al-Mu’min 
conquered all Morocco; SidjilmSsa, Oran, Tlemcen, 
and Ceuta fell one after the other into his hands. 
Next came the turn of SalA, Fis, and finally of 
Marrakush, the gates of which were opened to him 
by the treachery of the Christian mercenaries. 
Muslim Spain was also conquered with the exception 
of the Balearic Islands. Even in Africa, the tfammA- 
did kingdom of Bougie was conquered in 545-6/ 
1151-2. A few years later (354-5/* 159-60). 
a new expedition led *Abd al-Mu’min into Ifrlkiya 
and secured him possession of the interior and 
of the coast, which he took from the Normans 
of Sicily, who had occupied it some time before. 
Morocco in the strict sense of the word was now 
merely a province in the vast Berber empire. The 
unification of these territories under one ruler had 
important consequences for the Maghrib. It facili¬ 
tated the diffusion in North Africa of the Hispano- 
Moorish civilisation, which was to be perpetuated 
in Morocco after it had disappeared from the Penin¬ 
sula itself. Further, it brought into the extreme 
Maghrib a new ethnic element: the Arab one. ‘Abd 
al-Mu'min, as well as his successors, on several 
occasions deported Hil&li tribes from the central 
Maghrib and Ifrlkiya, where they continually created 
unrest, to the sub-Atlantic plains where other 
groups of Arabs joined them of their own free 
will. 

The Almohad empire was too vast, it comprised 
regions of too different a nature, peoples too foreign 
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to one another to last long united. The Almohad 
caliphs were powerless to restrain the separatist 
tendencies which revealed themselves on all sides. 
In the first half of the 7tb/i3th century the Almohad 
empire broke up. Ifrikiya and the central Maghrib 
recovered their independence; local dynasties set 
up in Tunis (fjfiffrids) and Tlemcen (*Abd al-Widids). 
The extreme Maghrib ended by slipping away from 
the descendants of c Abd aI-Mu*min, who were re¬ 
placed by the Marlnids [7.0.]. 

The Marinids. Berbers of Zanflta stock, driven 
by the HilSII Arabs on to the plateaux of Oran 
and into the central valley of the Moulouya, the BanG 
Marin had at first entered the service of the Al- 
mohads, then turned against them, when the power 
of the dynasty began to decline. By repeated 
razzias they made themselves masters of almost 
all northern Morocco. After the death of the caliph 
al-Sa^d, who had been able to arrest their progress 
for a time, their leader Abu Yaby 4 (641-56/1243-58) 
seized Fis, MeknAs, Rabat and Sidjilm 4 sa. The 
capture of MarrSkush (668/1269) by AbO Yflsuf, 
successor of Yabyi, marked the final triumph 
of the Marlnids. Heirs of the Almohads, the 
first Marlnids endeavoured to reconstitute the 
empire of their predecessors. In Spain, they en¬ 
forced their authority on the Muslims of Anda¬ 
lusia. In Africa, they endeavoured to take the 
central Maghrib from the c Abd al-W 5 di«ls. They 
were successful when Tlemcen, besieged seven 
times in sixty years, finally fell into the hands of 
Sultan Abu ’ 1 -IJasan (748/1347). Ten years later, 
the same ruler took Bougie, Constantine and Tunis, 
but his hold on these was very insecure. At the 
end of barely a year, Abu M-tfasan, defeated by 
the Arabs, found himself forced to abandon Ifri¬ 
kiya, the yaf?ids returned to Tunis and the c Abd 
al-WSdids to Tlemcen, while the sultan’s own son 
AbCi c In 4 n rose against him in Morocco. Attaining 
to power, AbG c lnAn renewed his father's efforts. 
He re-occupied Tlemcen and Tunis, it is true, 
but could not retain them (761/1360). The #af$ids 
and c Abd al-W 5 dids recovered their kingdoms al¬ 
most at once. 

Separatist tendencies thus triumphed and on 
this occasion in a most definite fashion. The ex¬ 
treme Maghrib, the history of which had hitherto 
been so often that of Barbary, began to live its 
own life. The Marfnid kingdom, while its bound¬ 
aries in the east were still vague and changing, 
already corresponded roughly to modern Morocco 
and the Marinids may be regarded as the first 
strictly Moroccan rulers. Lacking the religious 
prestige of their predecessors, they endeavoured to 
secure the moral authority which they lacked by 
taking as their patron saints the apostles of Islam 
in the Maghrib. The cult of Mawlfty Idris in the 
8th/i4th and particularly the 9«h/r5th century as¬ 
sumed an importance which it has retained to the 
present day. No less characteristic is the development 
of intellectual life and the arts. The Hispano-Moorish 
civilisation never flourished more brilliantly in 
Morocco than in the Marinid period. The rulers 
attracted to their court the poets, men of letters 
and lawyers of the Iberian Peninsula and of the 
Maghrib. The university of al-JCarawiyyln at F 4 s 
attracted students from all the lands of the western 
Muslim world. F 5 s, which the Marlnids, abandoning 
Marrikusii and Rabat, the capitals oi their predeces¬ 
sors, chose as their royal residence, was given 
splendid buildings by them, palaces, mosques and 
maJrasas. It was at the same time a commercial 


city in which African and Spanish merchants mixed 
with Christian traders. 

This brilliant exterior, however, was quite de¬ 
ceptive. Marinid Morocco was never able to organise 
itself on a solid basis. The central power was 
very weak and did not succeed in imposing its 
authority everywhere. The accession of each sultan 
was an occasion for outbreaks. The pretenders 
who arose always found supporters readily, either 
among the Arabs or the Berbers. Powerless in the 
interior, the sultana were no more fortunate in 
their enterprises against their neighbours of the 
central Maghrib or against the kings of Granada. 
Their prestige and their authority could not survive 
these checks. The Marlnids in the strict sense dis¬ 
appeared from the scene in 869/1465, after the as¬ 
sassination of the sultan by an Idrlsid $hartf. The 
Band Waff 4 s, descended from a collateral branch, 
the chief of whom seized the power in 873/1470, had 
themselves a wretched existence. Their kingdom 
broke up into a large number of independent little 
groups, principalities at F 4 s and MarrSkush, Berber 
republics in the Atlas, Marabout fiefs in the Rif, 
the Gharb and in the Daria and SGs. The sultans were 
quite powerless to prevent this decomposition. 

The Christian offensive and tho revival 
of Islam. OI all the causes which combined to 
enfeeble and discredit these rulers, the principal 
was undoubtedly their impotence against the 
offensive of the Christians against the Maghrib. 
In 818/14x5 the Portuguese took Ceuta, in 869/1465 
al-Ka$r al-$ag!}Ir, in 875/M71 Tangier. They thus 
secured themselves a base cf operations in the 
north while by the occupation of A$Ila and AnfA 
(Casablanca) they secured a footing on the Atlantic 
coast. In the early years of the roth/x6th century, 
they built fortified posts at Santa Cruz (Agadir) 
and Mnzagan and took by force of arms Safi [see 
?afT] and Azammur fo.r.J. Holding all places of 
importance except Larache [see AL- c ARA’i2il they 
brought under their protectorate all the lands 
near the coast (Shawlva. HSba. DukkAla), forced 
the local people to pay them tribute and to hand over 
to them strategic points up to the environs of 
Marrakush. Their expeditions had no other aim 
than plunder, no other result than to exasperate 
the inhabitants who saw their towns destroyed, 
their douars burned, their women and. children 
massacred or sold as slaves. 

Menaced in the west by the Portuguese, Morocco 
was threatened in the east by the Spaniards also. 
The latter completed the uconquista by the taking 
of Granada (1492). Thus free to go further afield, 
and still fired with the religious enthusiasm of 
Ximenes, they too went over to fight the Muslims on 
African soil. The occupation of al-MarsA al-Kabtr 
(1507) and of Oran (1509) and the establishment 
of a Spanish protectorate over the kingdom of 
Tlemcen constituted a serious danger to the Muslims 
of Morocco. 

The threat from the Christians produced an awak¬ 
ening of religious sentiment. This renaissance of Islam 
in the 9th/i5th and ioth/i6th centuries, the results 
of which are still to be felt at tho present day, 
is beyond question the great event in the history 
of Morocco since the Idrlsid period. The way for 
it had, moreover, been prepared by the §0(1 teachings 
imported from the east and by the development 
of the brotherhoods [see tarI*a] in which the 
adepts of these doctrines were organised. It also 
found a favourable soil owing to the persistence of 
marabout ism among the Berbers. The ascendancy 
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which the religious leaders exercised, the wealth they 
accumulated in their xdvnya*, made them independent 
of the sultan. They thus became temporal leaders 
also, all the more readily as the sovereigns could 
not fulfil their office of defenders of Islam owing to 
lack of energy and also of means. The activity of 
these religious leaders was aiwayvof a local nature: 
it was only effectively exercised within a limited 
area and did not extend over the country generally. 
The religious solidarity rhus established, the kind 
of common conscience thus created, did not put 
a check to the political decline until the time when 
the SaMian sfc orta took direction of the movement 
and exploited it for their own benefit 

The Sharlfian dynasties, a. The Sa'dians 
[q.v.]. The Sardian shorfa benefited by the prestige 
which the religious awakening had restored to 
the descendants of Fatima, the daughter of the 
Prophet. Coming from Arabia at the end of the 
8 th/i 4 th century and settling in the valley of the 
Wftdl Dar‘a, while another branch of the family 
settled at Tafilalt (Hasanl or ‘Alid shorfd), they 
were not long in acquiring a considerable influence 
over the tribes of the south. Thus they were natural¬ 
ly led to support the people of the south, who 
were exposed to the attacks of the Portuguese 
of Santa Cruz. In 917/151*. the skarif of Tag- 
rnaddart, requested by the Muslims to pur him¬ 
self af their head against the Christians, agreed 
to do so. Supported by the marabouts who gave 
him valuable assistance, he began hostilities against 
the Portuguese. The holy war regularly waged 
secured to his sons, Ahmad al-A*radj and Muhammad 
a.' Mahdl, the possession of the whole of southern 
Morocco up to the Umm al-Rabl*. The intervention 
of the Marlnid sultan in the quarrels which broke 
out between the two brothers only resulted in 
his own downfall being hastened. Muhammad al- 
Mahdl took Fis in 957 /* 55 o; the foiling of an attempt 
to restore the Marlnids In 961/1554. with the help 
of the Turks of Algiers, secured the definite triumph 
of the SaMians. 

The coming of the Sa c dians meant a regular 
reconstitution of Morocco Muhammad al-Mahdl 
and his successors imposed their authority on the 
whole country, protected it against foreign foes 
and increased the extent of their territory by 
distant conquests. They finally triumphed over the 
difficulties created by the Turks of Algiers, and 
at the battle of al-Ka$r al-Kablr in 986/1578 arrested 
a counter-offensive of the Portuguese. Ahmad al- 
MansOr (986-1019/1578-1610) occupied Timbuktu 
and destroyed the Askia empire of Gao. For half 
a century, the Moroccans were masters of the 
Western SGdan. from the banks of the Senegal as 
for as BornO. The plunder taken on this cam¬ 
paign of conquest enabled the sultan to keep a 
splendid court, the hierarchy of which was modelled 
on the Ottoman court, and to adorn his capital 
Marraku&h with magnificent monuments. 

To the same period also belongs the organisation 
of the makhxan [q.v.]. The early Sa‘dians had 
relied for support on the Arab tribes of the south. 
To these al-MansOr added the Arab tribes of the 
region of Tlemcen and Oujda driven into Morocco 
by the Turkish conquest. These shrdga or "orientals,” 
as they were called, received lands around Fis 
in return for the military service they were forced 
to give. Reinforced by a regular army formed of 
renegades, Spanish Moors and negroes, trained by 
Turkish deserters, the mahhsan provided the sultan 
with the means of preserving order and levying 


| taxes; it was thus the essential instrument of S fc arl- 
fian government and tended to become the govern¬ 
ment itself. 

This instrument proved sufficient in the hands 
of an energetic ruler, but was inefficacious in 
weaker hands and in moments oi crisis. The 
Sa'dians very soon found this out. The tendencies 
to disruption which had been held in check by 
the energy of al-Man$Gr broke out again on his 
death. The dispute for the throne set his sons 
against one another One of them, ZaydAn, ended 
by triumphing over his rivals but could not prevent 
the break-up of the empire. Earache was occupied 
by the Spaniards; FAs cast off SJjarlfian authority. 
The Andalus of Rabat and Said, enriched by their 
piracy [see kursAnJ, formed an independent re¬ 
public. Finally, the Sa*dians, although they had 
owed their elevation to the religious movement, 
now found the marabouts rising against them. 
Dcli vexed from the restraints which the distrust 
of al-Mahdl and his successors had placed upon 
them, the latter began to gain more and more 
hold over the people and contributed to the ruin 
of the authority of the shorfd. Sils was in the control 
of one of them. Sidl ‘All; Tafilalt was under the 
Hasanl shorfd, the Qjarb under al-‘AyyAshI, leader 
of the "volunteers of the faith*’. In the centre, 
the power of the tdwiya of DilA* [q.v. in Suppl.] in¬ 
creased Mabammad al-tfadidj, their leader, victo¬ 
rious over the Sa'dians and over aMAyyAghi, lord 
of Said and Fas, seemed on the point of founding a 
new Berber empire from the Atlantic to the Moulou- 
ya. Incapable, in spite of the support given them by 
the English and Dutch, of disposing of their ad¬ 
versaries, the Sa'dians now held only Marrftkush 
and its immediate environs. The last representative 
of the dynasty died in 1070/1660. assassinated by 
the s kayhh of the tribe of ShabbAn&t. 

b. The Hasanl Shorfd. The disintegration 
of Morocco was arrested by the coming of the 
Hasant shorfa. The latter had taken advantage of 
the disorder to assert their authority in the Tafilalt, 
then by expeditions, which partook of the nature of 
brigandage as much as of warfare, they had 
conquered eastern Morocco. One of them, MnwISy 
Muhammad, had even tried, without success, if is 
true, to take FAs from the Dila^s. His successor 
Mawlay al-Kashid (1076-82/1664-73) was more 
successful. He took Fas, disposed of GhaylAn. an ad¬ 
venturer who had established himself securely in the 
^tfcarb, destroyed the taw\ya of Dili', reconquered 
Marrakush, thus rebuilding as it were piece by piece 
the Sharlfian empire. Installed by force of arms, the 
new dynasty recognised the necessity of securing 
the moral prestige which their origin could not give 
them. They therefore sought to attract to their 
side the Stjarlfian families. They heaped favours 
on the ikorfd of WarxAn, whose patronage was a 
guarantee even for the rulers. 

The work liegun by Mawlay aF Rashid was con¬ 
tinued and brought to a successful conclusion by his 
successor Isma ‘11 (1082-1139/1672-1727). During the 
first fifteen years of his reign, he did not cense to 
wage war on the rivals who disputed the districts of 
Marrikufcji and the SOs with him. While fighting his 
enemies, he was engaged in building up an army 
which would work his will. To the rnahhzan formed 
by the ShrAga and UdSya, lie added a body of black 
slaves, the ‘Abld al-BAkhir! (Bwikhcr), the property 
of the sultan; their chi'dren were specially trained 
for military service. The number of effectives in 
this corps by the end of the reign numbered 150,000 
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men. The sultan was thus able to reduce to obedience 
the Berbers of the Atlas and the upper Moulouya. 
Defeated and disarmed, the latter were kept in con¬ 
trol by garrisons placed in /taj60s built at the exits 
to the valleys or commanding the lines of comm unica¬ 
tion.The notables whom the sultan had taken into his 
service or united to himself by matrimonial alliances 
forced their tribesmen to live in peace. The bildd 
td-makhxan, i.e. the country where tribute was regu¬ 
larly paid, extended over almost the whole of the 
extreme Maghrib. The pacification of the interior 
did not cause Mawl&y fsmiTJ to forget the obliga¬ 
tions imposed on every Muslim ruler to fight the 
infidels. He therefore continued the holy war against 
the Christians of the coast. He recaptured al-Mah- 
diyya, Lai ache, A$Ha, and Tangier, evacuated by 
the English in 1684. but could not take Ceuta 
from the Spaniards in spite of a siege or rather 
uninterrupted blockade for seventeen years. He wss 
no more successful in his enterprise against the 
Turks of Algiers, who disputed with the Moroccans 
the possession of the plains of eastern Morocco 
and the of southern Oran. The expeditions 
which he directed against the Algerians ended in 
failure, and the lower course of the Moulouya con¬ 
tinued to be the boundary of the Sharlfian empire. 
In spite of his lack of success here, .Vlawlay Ismi'll 
is nevertheless the great figure of the Hasan! dynasty, 
the model the Moroccan sultans have set them¬ 
selves to the present day. Morocco, however, 
remained what it was before, i.e. an aggregation 
of different groups, the cohesion of which depended 
on the personal energy of the sovereign, who squeezed 
his subjects to the utmost to get the money necessary 
for the building of his capital Mckn&s, the palaces 
of which were built by the forced labour of the local 
people and of Christian slaves. 

On the death of MawlAy Is ilia'll, a reaction set in. 
for thirty years his sons fought with one another. 
The real masters of the situation were the *AbId 
al-BufchSrl, who made aiul unmade sultans as they 
pleased. One of them, MawlAy ‘Abd Allah, was 
proclaimed and deposed six times. He succeeded, 
however, in triumphing over his competitors by 
playing the Berbers off sgainst the ‘Abld, the 
importance of whom gradually diminished with the 
wars. The remedy, however, was not much better 
than the disease. This period was for Morocco one 
of misery and ruin. The authority of the Sharlfs 
emerged much weakened from it. 

MawlAy Muhammad (1x70-1208/1757-92) succeed¬ 
ed, however, in restoring it. Inheriting the energy and 
vigour of his grandfather Isin&'il, he brought the 
rebel Berbers back to their allegiance, and by the 
taking of Mazagan in 1x83/1769 destroyed the last 
trace of Portuguese power on the Atlantic coast. Con¬ 
vinced, on the other hand, that the weakness of the 
central power was mainly due to a lack of financial 
resources, he endeavoured to procure money by 
encouraging the development of foreign trade. He 
inaugurated a mercantile policy, concluded treaties 
of commerce with Denmark, Sweden, England, and 
France and endeavoured to attract foreign merchants 
to his kingdom by founding for them the town of 
Mogador fsee al-suwayra] in 1764. Heavy taxes, 
however, severely impeded the progress of this policy. 
Morocco remained a poor country and did not open 
itself, as had been hoped, to European penetration. It 
also remained in a perpetual turmoil. Under MawlAy 
Yazld (: 206-8/1792-4) the country was once more 
handed over to anarchy. MawlAy Sub yin An (1208- 
39/1794-1822), after at first being able to restore 


order, had to spend the last ten years of his reign 
in putting down the continual risings of the Berbers 
of the Middle Atlas; in the course of one of these 
expeditions he actually fell into the hands of 
the rebels. This rebelliousness caused the sultan 
much misgiving; he also wanted to prevent the 
infiltration of foreign and anti-MusJim influences 
which he believed would aggravate it. He forbade 
his subjects to leave the country and restricted 
to a minimum their intercourse with Christians. 
The diplomatic and consular agents were relegated 
to Tangier, and access to the interior was made 
almost impossible for Europeans. His successors 
followed his example. Down to the end of the 
*9th century, Morocco was more rigorously closed 
than it had been in the time of the Marlnids and 
Sa'dians and even in the early days of the Hasanl 
Sharif*. In spite of this systematic isolation, the 
sultans had nevertheless to face the same difficulties 
as Mawliy SulaymAn and had no more success than 
he in overcoming them. 

For half-a-century the domestic history of 
Morocco was a series of rebellions which the 
sovereigns had great difficulty in suppressing. The 
regions remote from the centre, Rif, Tafilalt, Figlg, 
eastern Morocco, escaped the authority of the 
tnahhzan. In the very heart of the country, the 
Berbers cut communications between Fis and 
MarrSkush, forcing the sultans when they wanted 
to move from one capital to the other to make 
a great detour by Rabat The empire broke up 
more and more. Mawlay al-Hasan (1290-13x1/1873- 
94) postponed for a few years the inevitable collapse. 
His reign resembled that of MawlSy IsmA c fl. At 
the head of his army, the artillery of which had 
been reorganised by a French military mission, he 
was continually in the field raiding the rebels and 
tearing down fabas. He re-established order in 
the region of Oujda, forced the people of the Sus to 
recognise his reduced to obedience the 

Za'A’ir and ZayAn, endeavoured to extend the makh- 
zan country by expeditions against the independent 
Berbers, endeavoured to develop hb influence in 
the Saharan regions and to restore his authority 
in TuwAt. But he died before completing his task 
and all had to be begun again. 

Morocco and the Christian powers. The 
situation was the more critical, in that the (ate 
of Morocco could no longer be a matter of In¬ 
difference to the European powers. It increased 
cho cupidity of some and aroused the cupidity of 
others. In spite of their desire for isolation, the 
sultans had not been able to break every link 
with Europe. They had also to take account of 
the proximity of Spain, established for three centuries 
in the “presidios” of the Mediterranean coast, and 
of the French who had replaced the Turks in 
Algeria. The conquest of the old Regency, destroying 
all the Sharlfs’ hopes of extension eastwards, had 
caused great irritation in Morocco. 'Abd al-Kadir 
[g.r.] found followers among the peoples of this coun¬ 
try and support hardly disguised on the part of the 
»«flM*flM.This hostile attitude resulted in the Franco- 
Moroccan war of 1844. The Sharlfian army was 
crushed at the battle of Isly, the ports of Tangier and 
Mogador bombarded. The moderation of France 
alone enabled the tnak^xan to come fairly well out of 
of this unfortunate escapade. Henceforth, the rela¬ 
tions between France and Morocco remained peace ful, 
although the impotence of the Moroccan government 
to guarantee security on its borders forced France 
to military demonstrations like the Beni Znaseu 
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campaign (1859) and the Wadi Glr expedition (1870). 
Spain in turn being unable to obtain satisfaction 
from the attacks directed against her garrisons, 
decided also to resort to arms. The campaign of 
1839-60, ended by the victory of O’Donnell, 
revealed the military weakness of Morocco. The 
treaty of Tetouan (r86o) granted to Spain, along 
with some trifling territorial aggrandisement, an 
indemnity of x00,000.000 reals. To pay this debt, 
the Sharlfian government had to raise a loan in 
London on the security of the .Moroccan customs 
and to accept the control of European commis¬ 
sioners. For the first time, foreigners intervened in 
the domestic administration of the empire. The 
breach thus made was continually enlarged. The 
exercise ol the right of protection, the erection 
of a lighthouse on Cape Spartel, served as a pre¬ 
text for diplomatic negotiations and for the exten¬ 
sion of international control. European ambitions 
were not dissimulated. In order to protect itself 
against them, the vtak^zon tried to play one off 
against the other and confined itself to granting, 
as it did at the conference of Madrid (iftHo), con¬ 
cessions devoid of all practical significance. Mawlay 
al-tf asan excelled in this difficult game and the vizier 
Ba Wm 5 d [q.v. in Suppl ), who directed affairs during 
the early years of the reign of ‘Abd aMAzIz, Mawlay 
al-IJasan’s successor, displayed no less skill. Morocco 
was thus the object of a very keen struggle for 
influence. England wanted to maintain her economic 
preponderance along with the control of the Strait; 
France wanted to ensure the security of her 
Algerian possessions and of the roads leading to 
the Saharan oases occupied in 1901-2; Spain ap¬ 
pealed to her “historic rights''; Germany lastly 
was preparing to seize the opportunity to acquire 
openings for her commerce and emigrants. 

The Moroccan crisis and the establish¬ 
ment of the French protectorate. Such a 
position could not last. The imprudences of Sultan 
‘Abd al‘AzIz precipitated the crisis. The whims 
of the sovereign and his immoderate desire for 
European innovations displeased the stricter Mus¬ 
lims. The modifications in the fiscal policy made 
by the tartib Itf.r.] disturbed the people olready 
taxed to the utmost Rebellion broke out every¬ 
where. A pretender, the rfigf Bu Hmara [9. v.], rose in 
the region of Tax* and routed an army sent against 
him. It was in vain that France by the agreements 
of 1901 and 1902 endeavoured to organise the 
activities of the tnakhsatt against the rebels and 
to postpone the inevitable catastrophe. On the 
failure of this effort, France decided to arrange 
with England and Spain to settle the Moroccan 
question and prevent the dismemberment of the 
empire. In return for recognition of the protectorate 
dt jacto exercised by England in Egypt and the 
granting to Spain of a sphere of influence in 
northern Morocco, these two powers recognised 
the right of France to act as her interests best 
demanded. France hastened to propose to the 
sultan a plan for reforming the Moroccan administra¬ 
tion. The intervention of Germany prevented its 
realisation. Ou 31 March, 1905, the Emperor William 
II landed at Tangier and in a sensational speech 
posed as the defender of the independence of the 
sultan. On the advice of the German representative, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz appealed for the constitution of an 
international conference to study the reforms to 
be introduced into the Maghrib. The conference 
mot at Algeciras (15 January-7 April, 1906) and 
affirmed the three principles of the sovereignty of 


the sultan, the territorial integrity and the economic 
freedom of Morocco. It did not, however, settle 
the Morocco question. The two international bodies 
which it decided to set up, the police for the ports 
and the state bank, both capable of being of great 
service, could not take the place of the general re¬ 
forms necessary for the salvation of the empire. Dis¬ 
orders continued, acts of hostility against Europeans 
in Morocco itself and nets of brigandage on the 
frontiers increased in number. Not being able to 
obtain satisfaction for outrages on its subjects, the 
French government ordered the occupation of 
Oujda and Casablanca in 1907- The country was 
then pacified around these two centres and order 
restored in eastern Morocco and in the $L 4 wiya 
to the great benefit of the natives themselves. The 
Spaniards in their turn for similar reasons inter¬ 
vened in 1908 in the adjoining region of Met ilia 
and after a severe campaign in 1900 occupied 
SalwAn and a number of strategic points. 

During this period, war broke out between ‘AM 
al-‘Az!z and his brother Mawliy ‘Abd al-tfafiz, 
proclaimed sultan at Marrakucb and then at F 4 s. 
Supported by the anti-foreign party, the pretender 
was victorious. All the powers, including France 
and Spain, recognised him, after he had promised 
to respect the agreement of Algeciras, the inter¬ 
national treaties and all the engagements entered 
into by his predecessors. France and Spain an¬ 
nounced their intention of not prolonging their 
occupation of S^iarlfian territory. The Franco- 
.Uoroccan agreements of 4 March, 1910 and the 
Hispano-Moroccan one 0/ 19 November of the same 
year, stipulated that the occupation should cease as 
soon as the makhzan should have a force sufficient to 
guarantee the security of life and property and 
peace with its frontiers. This settlement seemed 
all the more desirable as there had been occasional 
friction between France and Germany which had 
only been smoothed over with great difficulty, the 
most serious being the affair of the deserters from 
Casablanca in September 1908. A disquieting state 
of tension remained between these two powers, 
although France had endeavoured to give satisfaction 
to Germany in signifying, by the agreement of 
8 February, 1909, her willingness not to impede the 
economic freedom nor hinder the development of 
German interests. 

The aggravation of the situation ill the interior 
1 hastened the denouement. The sultan's rule was 
no more effective than that of his predecessors; 
the exactions cf the Moroccan agents in the spring 
of 1911 provoked a rising of the Arab and Berber 
tribes in the region of Fas. Besieged in his capital 
and on the point of succumbing, the sultan ap¬ 
pealed to the French. They decided to send an 
expeditionary force to the help of the sultan, but 
ordered its commander to avoid any injury to the 
independence of the sultan and any occupation of 
new territory. Vigorously commanded by General 
Moinier, the military operations had the desired 
effect. Ffe was relieved on 21 May, and after 
certain police operations necessary to secure the 
peace of the district, the expeditionary force re¬ 
turned to the coast. But, while the danger was 
thus banished from the interior, unexpected com¬ 
plications resulted. Spain, taking advantage of the 
occasion to take possession of the sphere of in¬ 
fluence reserved for her by the agreement of 1904, 
established herself in Larache and al-I>asr. Germany 
feeling the moment was decisive, claimed compensa¬ 
tion in her turn and in July 1911 sent a warship to 
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Agadir. This demonstration provoked the greatest 
alarm in France and in Europe generally. In the end, 
however, a peaceful settlement was reached. After 
four months of difficult negotiations, the agreement 
of 4 November 191 j put an end to the dispute, 
Germany abandoned all political claims to Morocco 
and admitted with certain reservations, chiefly of an 
economic nature, the principle of the French pro¬ 
tectorate. There was no longer any obstacle to 
the establishment of this regime, which the sultan 
accepted by the treaty of 30 March 1912. This 
diplomatic document stipulated the maintenance 
of the sovereignty of the sultan, the representation 
of and protection by French diplomatic and con¬ 
sular agents of Moroccan subjects and interests 
abroad, ihe carrying out. with the collaboration 
of and under the direction of France, of a number 
of administrative reforms, judicial, financial and 
military, intended to "give the §harlfian empire a 
new regime, while safeguarding the traditional 
prestige and honour of ihe sultan, the practice of the 
Muslim faith and the institutions of religion". 

The French protectorate extended over the 
whole of Morocco, but the Spanish sphere of in¬ 
fluence enjoyed by the agreement of 27 November 
1912 complete autonomy from the administrative 
and military points of view, whilst Tangier and its 
environs were included in an international zone whose 
status was not, however, definitely regulated till 
1923. 

The establishment of the protectorate was to 
have had as its first result the restoration of the 
authority of the Sharif, whose support was essen¬ 
tial for the carrying out of the reforms. This could 
only be attained by a considerable effort. The central 
power was weaker than it had ever been at the 
time when the conclusion of the protectorate treaty 
put an end to the crisis. The bildd al-makkxan 
was almost non-existent. France had to conquer 
Morocco for the sultan. The name of Mardchal 
Lyautey, appointed High Commissioner and Resi¬ 
dent General, will remain inseparable from the 
history of the pacification of Morocco. Very diffi¬ 
cult in itself, for it brought the French into con¬ 
tact with warlike tribes, some of whom had never 
recognised the authority of the tnak^xan, tho task 
was further complicated by events abroad. Order 
had hardly been restored around the chief towns, 
F 5 s, Meknhs, MarrSkugh and communication 
restored between eastern and western Morocco, 
when the War of r9i4 broke out. For a moment 
it was feared that the French were going to abandon 
the interior and fall back on the coast, but the 
progress of the pacification of the country was 
only slowed down, not interrupted. All the con¬ 
quered positions were retained and the rebels 
held on all fronts. The counter offensives of the 
rebels in the Tata corridor, along the Middle 
Atlas and in SOs were crushed. The War finished, 
the offensive was resumed to reduce the districts 
still unsubdued (Middle Atlas, south of the High 
Atlas, upper valley of the Moulouya). Three years 
of difficult fighting (1921-4) ended in the occu¬ 
pation of "all Morocco of value", i.e. those regions 
of economic, political or military importance. The 
RIfan offensive in 1925, however, threatened to 
compromise all the success achieved. A Rifan chief, 
*Abd al-Karlm, had gathered around him the greater 
part of the tribes of northern Morocco and inflicted 
serious reverses on the Spaniards which forced them 
to abandon a portion of the territory which they 
hod occupied. Crossing the Spanish zone, he in¬ 


vaded the valley of tbe Wargha and threatened 
Fis. The resistance of the posts echelonned along 
the frontier gave reinforcements time to reach the 
scene of hostilities. Checked in the autumn, the 
Rifan advance was definitely crushed in the spring 
of 1926 thanks to the combined action of France 
and Spain. The reduction of the last pockets of 
resistance in the mountains and the southern regions 
was completed In 1930. 

The administrative reorganisation kept pace 
with the pacification. The old machinery was 
retained but submitted to a control which guaranteed 
the local population against abuse of their power and 
excesses by the agents of the ma^xan. Technical 
services were created to give the country the 
works necessary for its economic life. 

Thus, within the space of some 40 years, Morocco, 
which was still a mediaeval country, became a 
modem kingdom equipped with a quite extensive 
highway network, electrified railways and deep 
water ports. The remarkable results achieved in all 
sectors were facilitated by the influx of European 
immigrants and capital. Approximately 350,000 
Europeans in the French zone and about 100,000 in 
the Spanish zone participated actively in the eco¬ 
nomic life of the country and contributed in partic¬ 
ular to the prosperity of agriculture, while the towns 
enjoyed rapid development. 

At the same time that the pacification ol the 
country was completed, young people educated 
in metropolitan universities as well as in the modem 
establishments founded in Morocco itself, began 
to agitate; the Berber Mir (see m ah Kama. 5. i] of 
16 May 1930 gave the signal for opposition to French 
policy and for the struggle for independence. During 
the Spanish Civil War, Moroccan troops served 
under the victorious General Franco; as a result, 
the inhabitants of the northern zone were able to 
benefit from a more liberal regime. Subsequent 
events during the Second World War, and in partic¬ 
ular the defeat and occupation of France in 1940, 
had no very serious immediate effect, although they 
induced the nationalists to pursue their activities 
with greater vigour, not without encouragement 
from the Allies; in other respects, the increasingly 
overt manifestation of national sentiment in the 
Arabic-speaking countries brought latent aspirations 
for independence out into the open. 1944 saw the 
establishment of the Istifrldl party, to which the 
sultan Muhammad V, who had occupied the throne 
since 1927, showed himself far from hostile; on 
10 April 1947, he made a speech at Tangier which 
disturbed the French authorities. The nomination 
ol General Juin as Resident-General and the reforms 
immediately effected failed to restore stability; 
in 1953 France decided to depose the sultan, sending 
him to exile in Madagascar and replacing him with 
a less assertive prince, Mawliy ‘Arafa; this decision 
further exacerbated popular discontent, and acts 
of terrorism and violent demonstrations followed. 
As a result, the French government had no option 
but to recall the sultan and to accept, through the 
declaration of La Celle Saint Cloud of November 
* 955 . the principle of Moroccan independence, 
which was officially recognised in the agreement 
of March 1956. The Spanish government followed 
the example of France in 1956, but retained the 
ports of Ceuta and Melilla 

The achievement of independence posed numerous 
problems to the Moroccan authorities, who were at 
first obliged, owing to the lack of trained native 
personnel, to retain the services of thousands of 
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French and Spanish officials, before appealing 
to new allies for support. The "Army of liberation" 
was absorbed into the Forces Armdes RoyaUs (FAR), 
and the French and Spanish troops withdrew in | 
1961, while the American airbases were evacuated. | 

One of the first concerns of the sultan (who took 
the title of king in 1957) was to appoint a consultative 
Assembly, superseded in *960 by a constitutional 
Council charged with preparing a Constitution; the 
latter, which instituted a parliamentary monarchy, 
was approved by referendum on 7 December 196a 
(sec dustOr. xvii]. During the same period, the Parti 
Dtmocratiquc de V l ndtpetulance (PDI), recently 
founded, became quite active, but in 1959 a number 
of its members, together with some independents, 
joined the Union Rationale its Forets Populaires 
(UNFP), closely linked to the Union Marocaine 
du Travatl (L’MT) and the product of a schism within 
the IstikUU provoked by the syndicalist Mehd; Ben 
Barka. 

The first Moroccan government, led by a non¬ 
political colonel, was composed of members of the 
Istikldl and the PDI, but after November 1956 the 
latter were eliminated, and an entirely IstikUl 
cabinet appointed. In i960, the king took upon him- | 
self the functions of prime minister, with the assist- | 
anceofhis son, prince Mawlay Hasnn, who wan to 
succeed him after his death in the following year. 

In the legislative elections held in 19C3 after the 
promulgation of the Constitution, the Istikldl and 
the PDI, now in opposition, obtained respectively 
41 and 28 seats, as many between them as the number 
gained by the Front pour la Diffuse des Institutions 
Conslitutionelles (FD 1 C) which had recently been 1 
established. On 16 July of the same year, several 
leaders of the UNFP were arrested for "serious 
infringement of the law" and for being the founders 
of a "subversive movement". The charges of con¬ 
spiracy laid against some hundred individuals were 
not pressed, but since the two parties boycotted the 
next elections, the Government won a decisive 
majority in the regional councils and Chamber of 
Deputies 

Also in 1963, an armed conflict broke out between 
Morocco and Algeria on account of a frontier post 
which the latter had seized. Between 1965 and 1967, 
relations with France were compromised by the 
abduction and disappearance in Paris of the leader 
of the UNFP, Mehdi Ben Barka. These events led 
the French authorities to institute proceedings 
against Moroccan secret service agents and specif¬ 
ically against the Minister of the Interior, General 
Oufkir, who was sentenced in his absence. The name 
of this officer was mentioned again in connection 
with two unsuccessful attempts on the King’s life, j 
The first took place on 10 July 197:, at the palace 
of §iihlrat (to the south of Rabat), where guests 
who had gathered to cebbratc the anniversary of the 
sovereign were attacked by cadets of the Military 
Academy of Abcrinummu; about a hundred were 
killed and 132 wounded, but miraculously the King 
escaped assassination, in spite of the fact that the 1 
conspirators announced his death and proclaimed a 
Republic, having seized a number of public buildings 
including the radio station. Forces loyal to the King 
succeeded, however, in restoring order, and a com¬ 
mission of enquiry, in which General Oufkir partici¬ 
pated, attributed responsibility to a number of 
senior army officers who were disgraced and shot. 

The following year, on 16 August 1972, the King’s 
private plane was attacked over Tetouan by one 
of the four F.5 fighter aircraft from the base at 


Kenitra which had been detailed to escort it; one 
person was killed and two wounded, but the pilot 
of the Boeing succeeded in landing nis plane at the 
airport of Rabat-Sal£, where renewed strafing caused 
a further 8 deaths and injured 50. The officer re¬ 
sponsible for the attack ejected from his fighter, 
but was artested and implicated General Oufkir, 
who met his death the following night. 

The failure of these successive attempts on his 
life only enhanced the prestige of the Sovereign, 
who was nevertheless confronted by a new- danger. 
In fact, after the independence granted by Spain 
to Rio dc Oro, a .section of the population of the 
Western Sahara refused to withdraw from territory 
claimed by Morocco and formed the Polisario Front. 
Since then, from its bases in Algeria, this organisation 
has continually harassed Moroccan troops immobili¬ 
sed in the south, behind a "wall" which they have 
been obliged to construct to defend themselves from 
attacks by au enemy equipped by various nations 
with the most modern arms and equipment. The 
expenses incurred as a result of this interminable 
and violent war have been a considerable burden 
on the finances of Morocco, whose economy is also 
suffering as a result of the world-wide economic 
crisis. 
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III. Population. 

a. Total population and density. Before 
independence, it was difficult to fix with any preci¬ 
sion the total population of Morocco. The attempts 
made at a census during the protectorate enable, 
it is true, comparatively accurate estimates to be 
made for the greater part of the country. 

The total which was usually given was 5 millions, 
of whom one-tenth (500,000 inhabitants) was in the 
zone of the Spanish protectorate, but the censuses 
of 1950 (Spanish zone) and 1952 (French zone) 
furnished the following figures: Spanish zone, 
1,010,117 plus Ifni, 38,295 plus Ceuta and Melilla, 
141.305; Tangier (1956), i 75 ,ooo; French zone. 
8,003,985, of whom 362,814 were Europeans and 
199.156 Jews; a total, accordingly, of 9,368,702 
souls. Some years later, according to the census of 
i960, there was a total population of 11,626,470 
(30% of these being town-dwellers); the Jews were 
still 159,000, the French 193,000 and the Spanish 
125,000. In September 1982, the population had 


passed the 20 millions mark (20,419,555), of whom 
57 - 3 % were rural dwellers. This population is very 
unequally distributed and its density varies with 
geographical conditions. The most thickly populated 
part is that of the plains of western Morocco between 
the massif of the Jbala in the north and the Great 
Atlas in the south: Gharb. Shiwiya, Tadla, 
Dukkala and ‘Abda. The density of the population 
also varies with the fertility of the soil. The popu¬ 
lation of this region is estimated at two-fifths of 
the total. The mountainous regions, Jb&Ia, Rif, 
Middle Atlas are not thickly populated, as we might 
have expected from the comparatively dense popu¬ 
lation of Kabylia. As to the Sahara zone, outside 
the bells of oases iu the Wadi Glr, the VVidl Zlz 
and the Wadi Dar‘a (Dra), it is very sparsely in¬ 
habited. 

b. Elements of the population. The popula¬ 
tion of Morocco consists for the roost part of Berbers 
and Arabs, the former being the older element and 
the latter invaders. As to the Berbers, who do not 
seem to be a homogeneous race and whose origin 
is obscure, see Berbers. As to the Arabs, they are 
in a minority, but it is often difficult to attribute 
un exact othnir origin to certain tribes or con¬ 
federations, so much have the Arabs and Berbers 
become mixed since the Muslim conquest, and 
intermingled cither by peaceful or warlike methods. 
It will be more prudent and will give a more accurate 
result if we distinguish in Morocco between those 
who speak Arabic and those who speak Berber 
(see below VII. Languages). The former live 
entirely in the plains, while with the exception of 
the massif of the Jbdla, the inhabitants of the 
mountains speak Berber. 

x. Berbers. Three main groups may be distin¬ 
guished among the Berbers of Morocco: in the 
north the RIfans and the Beni Znisen; in the 
centre the ZnSga ($anh&dja and the Briber ( Bard- 
bfr), who form the population of the Middle Atlas; 
the third group is that of the Shlhh [see shilluh] 
who occupy the western part of the High Atlas and 
of the Arti-Atlas, as well the plain of Sus. In addition 
to these main groups, wc may mention the Jb&la, 
arabicised Berbers, to the north-west of Fas, and 
the tfarStln (plur. of the Arabic harfdni fg.v.]), 
who form the basis of the settled population of the 
zone of the Saharan oases. 

2. Arabs. The early invasions at the time of 
the Muslim conquest do not seem to have appre¬ 
ciably modified the ethnology of the country. Up to 
the 7 th/i 3 th century, the country districts of 
Morocco were almost completely Berber; it was 
the great Almohad ruler ‘Abd al-Mu’min [f.u.] 
who was the first to introduce into Morocco HilSII 
Arab tribes hitherto settled in the Central Maghrib 
or in Ifrikiya; these importations, continued by the 
successors of this prince and by the Marlnid dynasty, 
soon drove the Berber element into the mountains 
or absorbed and arabicised it. Evidence of such 
assimilation is still found in the fact that tribes 
with clearly Arab names contain sections whose 
names show their Berber origin. 

These Arab tribes, who are all settled iu the 
plain, may be divided into two main ethnic groups; 
the Banfl Hilal and the Ma*Hil [f.tnr.]. The latter 
occupies almost exclusively the valley of the tipper 
Moulouya as well as the lands south of the Atlas. 
The Banu Hilil occupy the sub-Atlantic plains and 
the steppes of Eastern Morocco. 

3. Jews. There were formerly about 200,000 Jews, 
iu Morocco, mainly living in the towns. There were 
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also a considerable number among the tribes of 
the Great Atlas. They also formed the principal 
element in the population of the two little 
towns of Dubdu and Danm&t. The origin of the 
earliest elements in this Jewish population is 
obscure: it is difficult to ascertain whether they 
were Jews who had migrated from Palestine or j 
were judaicised Berbers. The modem element is 
made up of Jews who fled from Spain to Morocco 
in the 16th century. The former call themselves 
p*ltsMitn (Palestinians) and are called Jorasttros 
(foreigners) by the Spanish immigrant Jews, who 
were practically all settled in the towns of the coast 
and rapidly became europeanised. Since indepen¬ 
dence, large numbers of them have emigrated, 
mainly to Israel. 

4. Miscellaneous elements. The blacks, of 
whom there are considerable numbers in Morocco, 
do not however form a distinct group there. In 
the north we find many, who are almost all of 
slave origin. The predilection of the townsmen 
of Morocco for black concubines, noted for their 
domestic virtues, has brought into the population, 
especially in bourgeois circles, a very consider¬ 
able amount of negro blood To the south of the 
Atlas in the oases, the intermarriage of blacks and 
Berbers has produced the Hard tin. Finally the 
blacks of the Bilad al-SudSn, since the Middle Ages, 
have always been esteemed as mercenaries to form 
the imperial guards, especially since the taking 
of Timbuktu by the armies of the Sa ( <iian sultan 
Ahmad al-Man$Qr [f.v.]. 

Large numbers of Muslims from Spain, 
whether of Arab origin or descendants of Christian 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, have contributed to 
form the population of the towns at various times: 
Cordovans banished by al-ljakam I at the beginning 
of the jrdfoth century after the "revolt of the 
suburb*' and Muslims expelled from Spain at the 
Reconquista [see al-andalus. vi. AppendixJ. 

We must not omit the influence that may have 
been exercised on the population of Morocco by 
Europeans (renegades, who had adopted Islam, 
mercenaries recruited outside Morocco and settled 
in the country), and finally we may note that fre¬ 
quently the sultans have purchased women for 
their harems in Constantinople. 

IV. Social and Economic Life 

a. Country. The population of Morocco, al¬ 
though for the most part rural, nevertheless has 
a larger proportion of town-dwellers than Central 
Barbary and, like the rest of North Africa, might 
be divided into nomadic and settled; this division 
does not at all coincide with that into Arabs and 
Berbers; there are still nomadic Berbers, while 
certain Arab tribes arc becoming settled on the 
lands which they cultivate. 

It has been shown that the nomadic or settled 
life of the country-people in North Africa docs 
not depend, as was long thought, on ethnic, factors, 
but is entirely conditioned by geographical 
considerations. It is the rule for dwellers in 
the mountains to be settled while the people of 
the desert steppes, forced to move about in search 
of pasture for their flock*, are nomads. There are 
however means between these two extremes and 
especially in Morocco, where we find many semi- 
nomads, who move only short distances, principally 
on the borders of the various mountains of the 
centre and south. But generally nomadism is the 
outcome of pastoral migration and its geograph¬ 


ical area is in direct relation to the rainfall and 
therefore to the nature of the vegetation. 

It is in eastern Morocco, in the steppes which 
lie to the east of the Moulouya, and to the south 
of the Great Atlas, towards the Sahara, that wc 
find the principal groups of nomads in Morocco. 
In eastern Morocco, we may mention among the 
large tribes which lead a nomadic life the con¬ 
federation of the Beni Oil, between Berguent and 
Flglg; on the other side of the Atlas, the Ayt 
Seddrat, the Ayt I)jallAl, the Id-an-BlAl, the Ayt- 
u-Mribet; lastly to the south of the Dar*a (Dra) 
country, the Kglba, the Shkarna and the Awlftd 
Dllm. As to the semi-nomads, we find them, out¬ 
side the Middle Atlas, in the great plains of the 
(iharb, in the north, the Rbiinna and the ShyAdma. 
and in the south, where a pastoral life has not yet 
completely disappeared before a more settled state 
of society. 

Nevertheless, Morocco is, of the three countries of 
Barbary, that which has in its rural population the 
largest proportion of settled people, of fixed habitat 
and living not only in tents but also in houses. The 
latter are rarely found isolated in the country, but 
on the contrary arc grouped into villages of more or 
less importance and more or less near one another, 
according to the density of the population. 

The type of dwelling varies with the district. 
In the mountains we find houses built of unbaked 
bricks or stone with a gabled, thatched, pitched or a 
flat roof. In the plains, the tent predominates, more 
or less fixed to the spot, and with it wc find 
more and more the hut of branches with a conical 
roof called iii—ifh. In the Saharan oases, the 
population collects within a walled area of kfiir 
(sg. ksar, from the class. $a*r); these conglomerations 
sometimes possess the elements of town-life. The 
villages are called douar (duxvwdr) in the plains, 
and d$kat in the mountains. In some hill regions 
we find survivals of cave-dwelling. 

6. Town. Among the towns of his country, 
the Moroccan distinguishes a certain number that 
he definitely regards as cities (fiajanyya). These 
are FAs, Rabat-Said and Tetouan, which have been 
more than others subjected to the influence of 
Spanish culture. It must however be noted that 
in the majority of the other towns we can still 
find traces of the existence of colonies formed 
by Muslims from Spain, especially from the $thfi5th 
century onwards. The population of the non- 
hadariyya towns is found to be composed of rustic 
elements but little urbanised. This is the case with 
Oujd and al-£>j»dlcla (country Bedouins) and also 
with Tangier (countrymen from the hills). MarrA- 
kush and Meknds owe their special urban character 
to the fact that as capitals they have contained 
the courts of two Shartfian dynasties, both of Bedouin 
origin; they are tnahjpaniyya towns in which the 
standard of civilisation does not reach the refine- 
men’. of the Mariyya Spanish towns. The ports 
Tangier, Larache, Mazagan, Safi and tfogadcr 
were lor long the only points of contact between 
Moroco and European influences, politically as 
well as commercially. Lastly in the mountains, 
little towns like ShefshAwen, WazzAn, Scfrou, Dubdu, 
Damnht, owe their existence to political reasons. 
The two first were founded as bulwarks against 
the Portuguese advance in northern Morocco in 
the ioth/i6th century. Damnat and Dubdfl arc main¬ 
ly Jewish towns. As to Sefrou, it seems probable that 
it is a survival of an old Berber town. We may 
also mention as towns of secondary importance, on 
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the Mediterranean coast, Ceuta, completely euro- 
peanised for several centuries, ou the Atlantic 
coast Arzila (A$Ua), Casablanca, which owes its 
origin to the little port ol Aula, Azcmmir, Agadir. 
Ir» the interior, al-I£a$r al-Kablr, Taza, Tarudant. 
Several ancient towns have now disappeared, e.g. 
Nakur and Bidis on the Mediterranean, TU to the 
south of Maragan, the two Aghm&t and TTnntalla! 
to the south ol Marrakush, and several others, des¬ 
criptions of which have been given by the geographers 
like al'Bakrl, al-Idrlsi and Leo African us. 

As a rule, the Moroccan town is grouped round 
a citadel or kajaba (pop. which is the 

seat of authority. Under the protection of the 
citadel lies the meU&H or Jewish quarter [see 
mall ah]. All around spreads the town proper or 
truHua with its great mosque, markets and baysonyya 
It is surrounded by a rampart (sir) beyond 
which there are usually the suburbs more or less rural 
in character. The town itself is divided into quarters 
U\awtna ) with streets (ranja), alleys (darb) and 
squares (ra£6a). 

c. Economic Life. The country people, whether 
settled or nomadic, who no longer lorm more than 
70% of the population of Morocco, live on 
the land, either by agriculture or stock-raising, 
most often combining the two. Those in the high¬ 
lands grow cereals (wheat, barley), certain legumi- 
nosae (broad beans, chick-peas, vetches) and fruit- 
trees. They also exploit their forests in a very 
primitive fashion (thuyas, cedars). The people of 
the plains devote themselves mainly to cereals and 
the rearing of cattle, sheep, camels, horses and 
asses In the oases of the south, the population 
cultivates the date-palm and understands the art 
of irrigating the land. 

The rural industries are very primitive. 
They are limited to supplying the necessary im¬ 
plements of agriculture, and weaving wool into 
the material lor garments, tents and carpets. The 
Berbers of Sus show a certain aptitude at metal¬ 
working (arms and jewels). The SOs no longer exports 
the cane-sugar and copper, which formed con¬ 
siderable articles of trade under the SaMians. 

Each tribe has a certain number of markets 
(f» 3 $) which are held in the open country and bear 
the name of the day on which they are held. It 
is in the that the peasant sells his produce 
and buys the manufactured articles that are brought 
by the merchants from the towns. Cereals are 
preserved in siloes ( maftnura [f.v.]); in the Great 
Atlas and to the south of it we find fortified store¬ 
houses, which belong to the community and are 
called agadir [f.e*.]. 

It is in the towns that we find industrial 
activity concentrated. Each trade, which origi¬ 
nally formed a gild [bon4a) t is grouped in one 
street which bears its name. In it the articles are 
made and sold. The stocks are kept in the fonduks 
(Ar. Jotidak) which correspond to the khan and wa- 
kala of the east. Some products, like grain, oil, 
coal, wool, are sold in special places called raftba. 
The monopolies of exporting (s aba) com and hides 
established by the sultans at the end of the 19th 
century have been abolished. Several European 
products have become of the first necessity in 
Morocco and form the subjects of an important 
traffic: cotton goods, tea and sugar and candles. 
For the history of the weights, measures and 
coins in use in Morocco before the establishment 
of the protectorate, see the works by Massignon and 
Micbaux-Bellaire quoted in the Bibliography. The 


very vivid picture drawn by Leo Africanus of the 
commercial and industrial activity of Fas in the 
Middle Ages is still very valuable. 

The Jews, who devoted themselves specially to 
certain trades that flourish in larger centres (gold¬ 
smiths. embroiderers), played an important part 
as brokers. The citizens of Fas, who had a 
large number of converted Jews among their number, 
had almost a monopoly of the import trade of 
Morocco, especially from England, and for this 
reason had liitle colonies in the sea-ports. 

The Berbers of the SQs like to settle in the towns 
as grocers (bakk&l) and having made their fortunes 
return to the country. Since the war. a large number 
of them have migrated to France as artisans and 
labourers and they settle in groups, according to 
theii original tribes, in the suburbs of certain large 
industrial towns. 

V. Political Organisation 

It is only at rare intervals and for short periods 
1 that Morocco has been entirely under the authority 
of the sultan: whence the distinction between the 
territory subjected to the government (bildd al- 
mak^utt) and the territory unsubjected [bildd al- 
siba). As a rule, the rnakhzen territory included 
the towns, valleys and plains. The mountains, on 
the other hand, remained more or less independent, 
according to the degree of power possessed by the 
sovereign [see makhzamI. 

Outside the towns the population is grouped 
into tribes ($/ibiia). Several are sometimes grouped 
together under a common name, without however 
being a confederation in the strict sense of the 
word; this is the case with the Ghumara in the 
north, the H&ba, the Dukk&la, the Sh&wiwa in 
the south. The tribe is subdivided into sections 
(rut 4 , kkums, fukhdhe), which are subdivided into 
sub-sections comprising a certain number of villages 
of tents or houses. 

The tribes who own the sultan’s sway are 
governed by a appointed by the 

His duty is to allot and levy the taxes, to raise 
contingents of soldiers and keep good order. He 
has under his command a skayhh for each section 
under whom are the tnukaddatn s of the sub-sections. 

For the distinction between makhten, dpty.dj (vulg. 
glsh) and n&Hba tribes, see makhzan . 

In the tribes not subject to ‘.he mahhun, political 
activity was confined to the diatnd c a [g.v.J, i.e. an 
assembly of men able to bear arms. The ijamd^a 
(jmd l a) dealt with all the business of the tribe, civil, 
criminal, financial and political. It administered 
justice following local custom (Arabic £ wr/, Berber 
itref). It elected a $!&}'*& (Berber amghar) who was 
only an agent to carry out its decisions. Alongside of 
the djatnd c <i, of the tribe, there were djatnd c as of the 
sections and sub-sections but their powers were 
limited. 

I11 the towns, the makhun was represented by a 
governor whose official title was £ 4 ’i< 4 , but in certain 
large towns he was often called bijhd. The title 
of 'dmil was sometimes given to the governor 
of Oujda. The kd*id ol the town, generally speaking, 
had the same powers as the fci’ id of the tribe and 
acted as judge in case of any violation ol the law. 
He had an assistant or khalifa. Alongside of him, 
the mufUasib supervised the corporations, fixed their 
average prices and lookd after public morals. 

The had under his orders the mukaddatns 

of the quarter and his police (mhhazmyya) carrying 
out his instructions. Among the officials sent by the 
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tnahhzen to each town may also be mentioned the 
nadir or inspector of endowments ( fiubus ), the trustee 
of vacant inheritances (vakil al-ghuraba*, popu'arly 
bu-mudrA = abu 'l-tnan\iri&), the collector of 
local taxes and market-dues (ami* al-musiafdd). 
Lastly In the harbour and frontier towns, the customs 
were collected by officials called unand* (sg. nwifn). 

Justice [see mahkaua 5. i] is administered by 
the kd 3 id cr by the kddl. as the case may be. The 
latter deals with questions of personal law; official 
reports on the cases are drawn up by the ‘ udul . In 
technical cases he appeals to experts: mas ter-masons, 
agriculturalists, veterinary surgeons (rxrdilts p»i- 
nadar: arbdb A-turfca, ftllah, bayf&r). 

Landed property takes a number of different 
forms. In the first place, there are the state- 
domains; they were either managed directly by 
the makhien (crown-lands) or they could be allotted 
to gis^-tribes in return for the military service for 
which they could be liable; others of these lands 
might be granted in temporary or definite ownership 
to private individual? by imperial edict (fakir or 
taK/tiija). 

The hubus lands aie urban or rural In the 
towns, they not infrequently cover half the 
area. They are let out under special conditions 
which give the tenants special privileges, nujtati 
and gta (class. Ar. dxazd 3 ). 1,1 thG country, the 
ftubus lands consist mainly of fields and orchards. 
In all cases, the revenue from these lands is set 
aside for the maintenance of buildings of a religious 
character or of public utility (mosques, colleges, 
schools, fountains) and for the payment of the 
officials attached to these establishments. 

In Morocco, there are vast tracts of land which 
are not the property of any one individual, either 
as a result of the insecurity prevailing or of the 
sparsity of the population. These lands belong un¬ 
divided to the whole tribe; they are called com¬ 
mon lands (bldd A-jtnd'a). 

Lastly, lands which have come to belong to 
private individuals (wm/*) by inheritance or pur¬ 
chase have their character confirmed by 0 certifi¬ 
cate of ownership ( rnuikiyya ). 

The old Muslim imposts (zakat and ‘wsAr) 
have been merged into a single tax, the larlib [f.v.]. 
In addition to this tax. from which the state 
draws the essential part of its revenues, we may 
mention the duties levied at the gates of towns 
and in the markets (mak s), unpopular with the 
people and not countenanced by religion, and the 
urban tax on buildings (4ariba). In addition to 
these, the main taxes, there was the hadiyya or 
present offered to the sultan on the occasion 
of the three great Muslim festivals. The dfizya 
or poll-tax paid by non-Muslims and the nd’iba 
or payment for exemption from military service 
by certain Arab tribes have been abolished. 

VI. Religious Lice 

а. The Berbers before Islam. For lack of 
documents, it is difficult to get any accurate idea 
of the religious beliefs and practices of 
the Berbers of Morocco before their conversion 
to Islam, and it is only from the survival of 
animistic cults which can still be observed in 
the country that ve can guess what the primitive 
religion was. The figures on two carved siones 
found in Morocco seem to be evidence of the 
existence of a solar worship. On animistic practices 
surviving in modem Islam in Morocco, see below. 

б. Conversion to Islam. At the time of 


their invasion, the Arabs found that in the districts 
around the towns the people were more or less 
under the influence of Jewish and Christian teachings; 
hut there is little doubt that they did not practise 
these religions in their true form. It will be more 
correct to think of them as professing Judaism 
or Christianity rather than as real Jews or 
Christians. It seems evident that these influences 
had prepared the Berber population around the 
I mountains to adopt the new monotheistic religion, 
which the invaders imposed upon them. The two 
earliest invasions, that of ‘Ukba b. Nifi* co. 50/670 
and that of MQsA b. Nusayr in 92/711. could result 
only in a very partial and superficial islam- 
isation, for very few Arab elements remained in 
the country. Islam, a town religion, was for long con¬ 
fined to larger centres. The Berbers generally became 
converted in the hope of escaping the exactions of 
the conquerors; but when the latter wanted to treat 
them simply as tributaries, they did not hesitate 
to apostatise, on seven different occasions, if we 
may believe the Arab historians. One thing is certain, 
that while remaining Muslims, they were not long 
in trying to cast off the authority of the caliphs 
of Baghdad by adopting the heterodox doctrines 
of the KhSridjls (q.t 1 .; see also $ufriyyaJ. The 
Berbers of Morocco went even further when 
new local religions arose among them more or 
less based on Islntn, with their own prophets and 
Kur’hns. After the attempt at rebellion by the 
Berber of Tangier, Maysara [y.v.], which was quickly 
suppressed, the BarghawAla [$.t>.) recognised as their 
prophet one of iheir number, $Alib b. Ta r|{ , who 
gave them a religion and a Rur^n in the Berber 
language. This religion, the progress of which 
( was opposed by the early Moroccan dynasties, seems 
only to have been finally exterminated by the 
! AJmohad rulers of the 7 th/ijth century. This Bargha- 
wita movement was the most lasting; we also note 
that which was created by HS-MIm (d. 3*3/927-8 
r^.n.J) among the Qhumira, near Tetouan. 

In spite of these reactions, Islam, having become 
the official religion of increasingly powerful dy¬ 
nasties, gradually gamed ground and penetrated 
slowly into the Berber mountains, but it is only 
from the death of c Abd al-Mu’min, who destroyed the 
religion of the Bargha\\- 5 |a and put an end to the rule 
of the •'anthropomorphist” (mudjassimiin} Almo- 
ravids, that we can date the complete uni¬ 
fication of Islam in Morocco. Till then, Islam 
had had in Morocco champions who were soldiers 
rather than theologians, and who after forcing the 
people to adopt Islam at the point of the sword, 
were little fitted to instruct them in it. It required 
a Berber of the Great Atlas, Ibn Tuinart 
a theologian who had been educated in the east, 
to come back to his country and to secure the 
devoted support of a mass of followers in order to 
found the movement, which was political as well 
as religious, of the A!mohads or "preachers of 

| tawhid" [9.V.]. 

1 If the Almohad reformation was only temporary 
! in Morocco, it was nevertheless strong enough while 
I it lasted to obliterate in the country all trace of 
schism or heresy and to establish thoroughly in 
it the school of Milik b. Anas fa.t/.] which it still 
follows. 

c. Evolution of Moroccan Islam. From 
the time of the fall of the Alniohad dynasty, Mo¬ 
roccan Islam rapidly acquired features of its 
own. Islam, defeated in Spain, was gradually driven 
out of it, then attacked in Morocco itself by the 
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Christians of the Peninsula. The western frontier 
of the Ddr al-fslam was brought back to its own 
territory and then thrust farther back. Islam in 
Morocco, attacked by Christianity and breed to 
djihdd, became an active principle. It required 
ail the moral forces of the country, even those of 
which the orthodoxy seemed doubtful; in order 
to utilise them, it did not hesitate to absorb them 
by covering them with a more or less superficial 
veneer of orthodoxy. It was at this period that 
the cult of dead and living saints, and to a certain 
point Sharifism, which had hitherto only existed 
alongside of Islam in Morocco, were adopted into 
it and received a kind of official recognition from 
the makhzen. 

Before the Marlnids, Islam had required the 
constant assistance of the temporal power to main¬ 
tain itself and advance. From the time of this 
dynasty, sprung from a Berber nomad tribe, the 
roles arc inverted; it is now the sovereigns who 
utilise Islam to increase their own power, and 
try to monopolise it by creating official col¬ 
leges for religious instruction (rmufattos); the 
first of these (Madrasat al-$affdriu) was founded 
in 679/1280 by the sultan Abu Yusuf at FAs, the 
capital of the dynasty, which made it the great 
centre of Muslim culture in Western Barbary. 
The immediate successors of the Marlnids, the 
Band Wattto. established in the same town the 
cult of their founder Idris II. The mausoleum 
in which he is said to be buried was henceforth 
an object of great veneration. He is the earliest 
in date and the most important ot the innumerable 
canonised Muslims who are the objects of a regular 
cult in Morocco, even on the part of the religious 
leaders and the aristocracy. When the cult of Idris 
was established, his descendants—more or less 
authentic—claimed the title of s&arif and soon 
played a preponderating part in Moroccan society, 
as a political and moral influence. The power of 
the Idrfsid shorjd was soon reinforced by that of 
other ihorfd descended from fAH through al-fclasan 
and this is the origin of the two great groups of 
&arl /s in Morocco, the Idrisid and the < .\lid. To 
the latter belong the two Sharlfan dynasties, the 
Sa'riian and FI 18 II, the latter still in power. From 
the moment of their accession to the throne, the 
influence of the &orJ& on the destinies of the country 
became more and more preponderant. 

The phenomenon of Sbarlfisra is closely connected 
on the other hand with the development of reli¬ 
gious brotherhoods [see tarIsa). Although we 
find evidence of their existence at the end of the 
Alniohad dynasty (Hudidjadj, M&ghiriyyan, Am- 
ghariyyfin), it is only as a result of al-Qjaztlirs 
(d. 869/1645 fo.©.]) campaign in favour of a Hihdd 
against the Portuguese that we find the principles 
of the brotherhoods, as we know them to-day, 
first coming into existence. 

d. Islam in modern .Morocco. Here we 
will only give a survey of the principal points of 
detail in which the people of Morocco differ from 
the rest of the Muslim community as regards the 
practice of their religion. With the exception of 
a lew isolated groups, still little studied, who are 
credited with heterodox or heretical practices (ZkAra, 
in the neighbourhood of the Bnl ZnAsen, in eastern 
Morocco, BdSdwa, in the £harb, not far from 
al-Ksar al-Kabir), all the Muslims of Morocco are 
Sunnis and since the Almoravld period have 
followed the Malik I rite, which prevailed in the 
west over that of al-Aweft'I. It is in the towns 


that the population observes most strictly the 
duties of religion. The Bedouins of the plains and 
the Berbers of the mountains are rather lukewarm 
Muslims. The Jb&la, however, between FAs and 
Tangier, are very devoted to Islam, show great 
piety, and Kur’inic studies are very much in favour 
with them; it is from them that are recruited 
a great number of schoolmasters who practise 
their calling in the plains [see shart). It is also 
practically only among the hillmen of the north 
and south that we find a mosque in every village. 

In spite of the great distance which they have to 
traverse, the Moroccans like to accomplish the 
canonical pilgrimage. A considerable number 
settle in the east (there are Moroccan colonies in 
Alexandria and Cairo); the importance of these 
colonies had even induced the sultan ‘Abd al-Atlx 
to appoint a Moroccan consul, amin al-Ma^kdriba, 
for Egypt. 

In addition to the two canonical festivals 
of Islam i c id kalir and 'id jag/jfr), the Moroc¬ 
cans celebrate the festival of the birth of the 
Prophet (mulud, class, tnaulid fo.v.l) and that of 
f AshurS’ (10th Mubarram). The mulud, established 
in Morocco by the Marlnids, has become a kind 
of national festival, since the accession to 
power of sovereigns claiming descent from the 
Prophet; this festival in Morocco almost surpasses 
In importance the two canonical feasts. 

The peculiarities just mentioned would not be 
sufficient to give Moroccan Islam a special character, 
nor would its religious brotherhoods, if the latter 
were confined to the practices of religion or ex¬ 
altation of the faith and to satisfying the need for 
an elevated mysticism among their adepts. These 
religious brotherhoods are fairly numerous: 
Tidjiniyya, Darkiwa, TAyyibiyya-TuhSma, KattA- 
niyya fo.tr.] etc. But alongside of these brotherhoods, 
whose members are almost exclusively recruited 
from the literate or well-to-do classes of the towns 
and country, there are popular brotherhoods 
in considerable numbers, in which preoccupation 
with religion gives place to charlatanish practices 
and sanguinary displays. Such arc the JUSla, the 
‘Is&wa, tlie Hniadsha, the Dghughivva. Some 
of these brotherhoods recruit their members ex¬ 
clusively from a particular class of society; thus 
the RmA (class, rumdt) is a brotherhood of marks¬ 
men, and the Gn&wa a negro brotherhood. All 
these brotherhoods have this feature in common 
that their founder has become a famous saint [wall). 

The cult of saints is highly developed in 
Morocco and undoubtedly was so before the intro¬ 
duction of Islam, which found itself obliged to 
tolerate it. There are however very different cate¬ 
gories of saints, from the venerated patron saint 
of a capital or of a district to the local holy man 
whose name is forgotten, between whom comes the 
sayyid whose tomb is marked by a kubba fo.t».J (chapel 
surmounted by a dome), more or less elaborate. 
The more humble saints are recognised by the 
circular wall (Aat^-sA) which surrounds their tombs. 

These venerated individuals, male and female, 
have attained sanctity by very different ways, some 
in their lifetime, by their learning, devotion, as¬ 
ceticism, miraculous powers [baraka), sometimes 
even by more or less mystic mania [tnadidhUb fo.v.]); 
the others, after their deaths, have been distin¬ 
guished by miracles, apparitions etc. The warrior 
in the holy war ( diihid, ribdf), slain fighting against 
the infidel is frequently beatified—hence his 
name of murdbit (pop. mrdbtf —French and English 
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•’marabout”). But the early significance of this 
term was frequently lost sight of and the term 
murabil came to be generally applied to saints, 
who never took part in a d^thdd in their lifetime. 
Murabif thus came into general use as a synonym 
of the other words used for saint in Morocco: wall, 
sayytd, salt*. But it is the only one applied to the 
descendants of a saint, who possess the baraka of 
their ancestor. Among the Berbers, the saint is 
called agurvatn. The names of great saints have 
mawlay prefixed, the others the title sidi, while 
women saints of Berber origin are called UUla. 

The saint to whom sanctuaries are most frequent¬ 
ly dedicated—modest though they are (tnakdm, 
Ahaltca) —was not a native of the country but 
the famous patron saint of Baghdad. ‘Abd al- 
KSdir al-DjOanl popularly called al-JIlill, who 
undoubtedly never visited Morocco. But the saint 
whose cult is surrounded with the greatest splendour 
is the famous Mawlay Idris, founder and patron 
saint of Fas. Among the other great Moroccan 
saints may be mentioned: Mawlay ‘Abd al-SnUm 
Ibn Mashlsh, patron of the Jbala; Mawlay Abu 
Salham, in the (Jharb; Mawlay Abu ’I-SJjitS* al- 
Khaiumar (Mawlay BushshtA), in the north of Fas; 
Sidi Muhammad b. ‘Isa, patron of Mcknts and found¬ 
er of the brotherhood of the ‘Isawa; Mawlay Abu 
$hu‘ayb (BQgb'lb), at Azetnmour; Mawlay AbO 
Ya'azz* (BG'azzS), in the Tadla; Sidi Abu l-‘Abb 3 s 
al-Sabtl (Sidi Bel-‘Abb^s), bom at Ceuta and patron 
of MarrSkush- All these saints who, for the most 
have been or will be the subjects of articles, and 
others less famous, are the subjects of a hagio- 
graphical literature which will be dealt with 
in the article manaktb. 

Devotion to individuals canonised in their life¬ 
time or after their death is in Morocco not con¬ 
fined to Muslims. The Jews have also their saints, 
relatively as numerous as the Muslim saints. Some 
of the Jewish saints have acquired a reputation 
so great that even Muslims revere their tombs: 
c.g. those of the Rabbi c Amran in Azjen, near 
WazzAn and of Rabbi Bon Zmiro at Safi. On the 
other hand, the Jews of Morocco show a special 
reverence for certain of the great Muslim saints 
of the country. 

The area, surrounding the tomb of each of the 
principal saints is sacred [hurtn) and hence re¬ 
garded as an inviolable asylum; among the best 
known are the fiurm of MawlSv Idris in Fas and that 
of Mawlay ‘Abd al-SaUm b. Mashlsh in the moun¬ 
tains of the north-vest. These pieces of ground are 
the exclusive property of the families who are 
descended or claim to be descended from the saint. 
They are exempt from state taxes; more than that, 
the descendants of the saints have the right to levy 
for their own benefit certain special dues, by a 
privilege officially recognised by the sultan. The 
levying of these dues is not the only way by 
which the saint's chapel benefits his descendants. 
The principal source of revenue is the offerings 
of pilgrims when visiting the tomb; this is the 
ztydra. In general once a year, there is a kind 
of patronal festival at the tomb of the saint which 
is called mus?m (class. Ar. mawsim); a vast crowd, 
some of them from a considerable distance, gather 
there to pay their devotions to the sayyid and to see 
the display of fireworks given in his honour. On 
this occasion the offerings flow in and are shared 
among themselves by the saint’s descendants. 

In these circumstances, it is usual for every 
sanctuary of any importance to be regularly or- 
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ganised. The chapel which contains the tomb and 
the buildings attached to it, an oratory and guest¬ 
house, is called the zdttnya [f.e.J. It is superintended 
by a mvMaddam who collects and distributes the 
revenues. These do not come entirely from the 
tiydra The tdwiya often owns lands, sometimes 
extensive, which are let out and the profits shared 
with the tenants. They are called and the 

tenants are called * axtdb . These farms, sometimes 
acquired by purchase, often come from bequests 
or donations (hubus) from pious private individuals. 

We can thus see how certain famous and wealthy 
ritpiyns may exert a moral and political in¬ 
fluence in the country round them, independent 
of their religious influence. The latter is how¬ 
ever also very important. The great Moroccan 
sdwiyas are centres of orthodoxy and give life 
and vigour to Islam in the country. Some are 
centres of mysticism and they are always 
centres of religious instruction. This ex¬ 
plains the enviable position occupied in Moroccan 
society by any group of descendants of a famous 
saint, or of marabouts. If their ancestor had, in 
addition to the virtues for which he was canonised, 
the honour to lie a descendant of the Prophet, 
they are at the same time &prfd, which further 
increases their material privileges. The descendants 
of a saint who was not a sharlf try to claim this 
origin for him by inventing more or less fictitious 
genealogies. The marabouts who have in this way 
•'infiltrated'’ into the social category of the 
Shorfi are very numerous in Morocco. A Moroccan 
tdwiya is not only a centre of hagiolatry; it is 
also in the majority of cases a body of sAor/tf 
and the centre of a religious brotherhood or of a 
branch of one, or of a secondary order affiliated 
to a brotherhood. The zaanya itself may have off¬ 
shoots. Many of the establishments of this name 
are daughters of a mother tdwiya and are sometimes 
at a considerable distance from it. 

Hagiolatry, religious brotherhoods and sharlf ism 
thus form three special aspects of Islam in Morocco, 
which are profoundly intermingled, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to study them separately. For a detailed account 
of the principal families of jAor/i in Morocco of 
genuine sljarlf origin or simply marabouts, see 
SHURAPA*. 

e. Survivals of Berber cults. The cult 
of saints, accepted and even recognised, as we 
have seen above, by Islam, is in Morocco much 
earlier than the introduction of this religion. In¬ 
deed, alongside of saints of note, there are others 
who arc essentially popular, in the country as 
well as in the towns. In the large cities like Fas, 
the great sayyids venerated by all classes of society 
rub shoulders with humble marabouts whose names 
show clearly their popular origin; these are Sidi 
' 1 -MakhfI (My lord the Hidden One), Sidi Amsa 
' 1 -Khavr (My lord Good Evening) or Sidi Kadi HAdla 
(the reverend gentleman who procures what is 
wanted) and notices are given of them by hagio- 
graphers like the author of the Salwal al-anfds 
(cf. E. Levi-Provencal, Las historians das Chorfa, 
383 below). The humble, often anonymous A/pi/- 
tf-as, which abound in Morocco, undoubtedly arc 
to be connected with earlier mythical individ¬ 
uals, already worshipped in the same place before 
the coming of Islam. Besides this devotion to popular 
saints, there arc the animistic cults, which wc 
sec everywhere in Morocco observed by the lower 
classes of the population: worship of high places, 
of caves, springs, trees and rocks. 
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It is hardly possible to separate from these ani¬ 
mistic cults that of M awl Ay Ya'fefib in Morocco, 
who always has a kubba beside thermal springs, 
whose curative virtues are recognised. 

Survivals of paganism in every' case completely 
foreign to orthodox Islam may be found every¬ 
where in Morocco; they are hardly distinguishable 
from what one finds in other parts of Barbary- 
The rites which accompany birth and the cere¬ 
monies connected with it (giving of the name and 
circumcision), marriage and death are now well 
known. They constitute practices quite foreign to 
the prescriptions of the Sunna, but they arc not 
regarded by those who follow them as in any way 
heterodox. 

It is especially in the life of the country people 
that we see most clearly traces of pre-Islamic 
practices. Many of them are strangely like agri¬ 
cultural customs of the Romans. The Moroccan 
peasant has retained the use of the Julian 
calendar, no doubt introduced into the country 
by the Romans; it is of course much more suitable 
for the needs of agriculture than the Muslim lunar 
calendar. The names of the months are retained 
in their Latin form with little change: January is 
yinndyr from the Latin ianuar[ius). The beginning 
of the solar year in Morocco is the occasion of 
a festival celebrated, especially in the country, 
under the name of hdgdxa\ the festival of the 
summer solstice ( c a«jra) is also celebrated and 
on that day it is usual to have fireworks. Similarly 
the agrarian ritos, which are still scrupulously 
observed by the peasants of Morocco, arc com¬ 
pletely foreign to the canonical prescriptions of 
Islam. They arc mainly ceremonies of inaugura¬ 
tion (of death and rebirth of the land, first day of 
labour, first day of harvest); rites to protect the 
crops from the evil eye, or to preserve the baraha 
which they contain while standing, finally special 
rites to secure rain and good weather. These 
various ceremonies, to which ethnographers have 
already devoted detailed studies to which the 
reader may be referred, are sometimes closely 
linked up with ceremonies prescribed by Islam; 
thus the different pagan rites for producing rain 
(carnival processions, a large spoon dressed m 
women's clothes and solemnly carried round) 
do not exclude the worship of saints specially 
noted as rain-makers like Mawliy BQ^h^fota. nor 
the celebration of the orthodox ceremony of istifka* 
[q.v.). 

It is also in the worship of spirits (&inw) 
that we find ceremonies of a strongly Islamic stamp 
associated with quite profane rites. This cult is 
especially practised by the lower classes of society, 
and in the towns particularly by women. The ^jinns 
are regarded as supernatural powers, who have to be 
conciliated to avert their evil influence or fought 
when one is attacked by them. The rites which deal 
with them are either propitiatory or intended to 
overcome harm done. In spite of the many sacred 
formulae of Islam, which arc found in the celebration 
of these two kinds of rites, one gets a strong im¬ 
pression of paganism from them; they undoubtedly 
remain practically what they were before the in- 
traduction of Islam into Morocco. 
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(E. L£vi-Provencal and G. S. Colin) 

VII. Linguistic Survey. 

Two languages are spoken in Morocco: Berber 
and dialects of Arabic. Berber is the oldest 
attested in Morocco and we have no evidence of 
an earlier language being used; as to Arabic, it was 
introduced by the Muslim conquest of the ist-and/ 
7 th- 8 th centuries. But until the arrival in Morocco 
of the Banu HilSl and of the Sularm (6th/i2th 
century), it seems that Arabic, the language of an 
essentially urban culture, was spoken mainly in the 
towns while the country people continued to talk 
Berber; it was only after the occupation of the plains 
by the Arab tribes that their language spread there. 
With the exception of the region of the Jbala to be 
mentioned later, the highlands of Morocco alone 
have remained faithful to the Berber language, 
while the towns and lowlands are more and more 
Arabic speaking. 

In his Annuaire du Monde Musulman 9 (162), 
L. Massignon gives a proportion of 60% of Berber 
speakers; he retains this figure in the 1954 edn. (250). 
but A. Bernard had thought this exaggerated and 
had reduced it to 40% (cf. Arabophones et Berbtro - 
phones au Maroc, 1924, 278). 

A. Berber. 

On the language and literature, see Berbers. 
V-Vl, and also ilnivA. 2. Lybico-Berber inscrip¬ 
tions. 

B. Arabic. 

The Arabic dialects. The Arabic language 
was introduced into Morocco in at least two stages: 
first in the 2nd/8th century at the time of the first 


1 Muslim conquest, then in the 6 th/12th at the coining 
1 of the Banu HilAl and the Sulaym. Down to the 
1 coming of the latter, who were brought to Morocco 
[ by the Almohad ruler Ya e fcdb aI-Man$ur, Arabic 
( seems to have been spoken almost exclusively in 
the large towns of the north, where it was used 
by a considerable Arab population who enjoyed 
a double prestige, religious and political. It was 
the lauguage of religion and law. From the towns, 
Arabic spread among the people of the surrounding 
country, and al-ldrlsl (Description de I'Afriquc et 
de VEspagne, text 79. tt- 90) already notes that 
in the 6th/i2th century the Berber tribes of the 
southern hinterland of F 3 s (Band YOsuf, Fandaldwa, 
BahlQI, Zawftwa, Magg 5 §a, OhaivAt and SaUlgQn) 
spoke Arabic. 

It is this linguistic influence exerted by the 
towns on the country around them that explains 
the arabicisation of the mountainous country of 
the Jbala (plur. of jsbli, "highlander”) while the 
rest of the Moroccan highlands remained Berber 
speaking. The land of the Jbala, in the wide sense, 
stretches in the form of a crescent from Tangier 
to Taza. It was surrounded by a cordon of towns: 
Nakur, Badis, Tlgisas, Tetouan, Ceuta, al-Ka?r al- 
$ag£ilr, Tangier, Axzila, al Kajr al-Kablr, Basra, 
Azdjen, Banu Tawuda, Walill, Fas, and Taza, which 
were the only ports or markets available for the 
tribes of the region; besides, the massif itself was 
traversed by the most important commercial routes 
of Northern Morocco: the roads from Fas to Tangier, 
to Ceuta, to BAdis, to Nakur and to Qfcassasa; it 
was therefore natural that being subject to the 
direct and indirect influences of the towns, the 
highlands of Jbala should be the first region of 
Morocco to be arabicised. The process was further 
favoured by several other factors: 1. the existence 
in the mountains of numerous large villages, al¬ 
most towns, which became secondary centres of 
Kur’Anic culture; 2. the settlement almost every¬ 
where in the 4th/9th century among the Jbila of 
Idrlsid serifs who, driven from F 5 s by M\is 5 b. 
Abi 'l- c Afiya al-Miknisf, founded independent prin¬ 
cipalities in tho mountains, which became contres 
of Muslim urban culture; 3. the tribes of the 
Jbila furnished a considerable part of the con¬ 
tingents which wenl to wage the holy war in 
Spain and returned home after being more or less 
arabicised by contact with the great Muslim towns 
of Andalusia; 4. lastly, the rebellions and civil wars 
which so frequently disturbed Muslim Spain, the 
emigrations or expulsions caused by the progress 
of the Christian reconquest, brought to Africa, 
from the "rising of the suburb" at Cordova (In 202/ 
818) down to the ioth/i6th century, an important 
element which settled in the region of the Jbdla 
either in the towns around the mountains or in the 
villages of the highlands (resettlement of Tetouan, 
foundation of Shafsijdwan) bringing there, along with 
the Arabic language, the prestige of their cultural, 
intellectual and material superiority. 

This rapid sketch of the spread of the Arabic 
language in Morocco explains why, after studying 
the question, three categories of Arabic dialects 
have been distinguished: 

a. Urban dialects: b. highland dialects; 
c. Bedouin dialects; and we may add: d. the 
Jewish dialects. 

a. Urban dialects. In Morocco not all the 
town dialects are "urban dialects". There are towns 
like Casablanca, al-J 2 iadida, Safi and al-Suwayra (and 
to a certain degree Afeknts and MarrAkusb) the 
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population of which is entirely or for the most 
part of rural origin and where the absence of an 
old nucleus of town-dwellers has not enabled them 
to become urbanised. The Moroccans however 
distinguish quite clearly such places from towns 
with a really urban culture, more or less influenced 
by Andalusian culture. The principal towns with 
urban dialects arc FSs, Rabat-Said, Tetouan, Taza, 
al-Kasr al-Kablr; Tangier. Wazz£n and Shafahawan 
also have urban dialects but these are much 
contaminated by the surrounding highland dialects. 
Meknds and Marrakusb have been influenced by 
the Bedouin elements introduced by the makhut 1 
gronps into the dialects of these two old capitals. 
It is interesting to note the case of Azammour 
where the old town (AiemmOr al-Hadar) has an 
urban dialect, while the new town, which has in 
more recent years grown up beside it around the 
sanctuary of Mawliy Abfl £hu<ayb (vtdgo Bu Sh'ayb), 
uses a Berber dialect The urban dialects of Morocco 
form one group with those of the western part 
of the Central Maghrib, notably with those of 
Tlemccn, Nedroma and Algiers. Their phonetic 
characteristics are the loss of the interdcntals of 
the classical language, the affricativc pronunciation 
(/') of U\ the frequent attenuation of kaf to Hamza. 
In Fib, b, vt, k, g and djim assimilate the lam of 
the article and are treated as “sun letters'*; the 
simple dfttn is pronounced like the French j ( = 
Persian j), but when it is geminated, it gives jj in 
Ffls and 4 i in Tangier. The rdi* is often pronounced 
very close to the French uvular r. 

As peculiarities of the dialect of Fas, we may 
note the construction tetbstto "she has written it" 
for kitbit + o, and the use of an invariable relative 
d\ representing the old dialectal dhu. Tangier and 
Tetouan have a preposition h-, "to” which is used 
before nouns (n-ad-ddr “to the house") but not 
before suffixed pronouns. To translate "of’, Mar- 
rAkush uses f-; the dialect oi this town uses certain 
Berber adverbs: adikii "because”, MU “only”. 

All the urban dialects use the characteristic 
prefix of the present indicative: ka- in the north, 
la~ in the south. Fas uses one almost as much as 

the other. 

b. Highland dialects. These are at least 
as well known as those of the towns. In 1 970 G. S. 
Colin published notes on that of the TsOI and the 
Br§nes in the north of Taza; in 1022. E. L6vi- 
Provencal published texts, prefaced by a grammatical 
sketch, of the dialects of the middle valley of the 
Wargha; since then Colin had an opportunity of 
studying those of the Bni Htemar (near Tetouan), 
of the Mestasa (near Bidis) and of the Qh zAwa 
(near Shafshawan). 

The highland dialects are of course more dif¬ 
ferentiated than the urban dialects. The tnbes 
which use them belong to two political clans probably 
originally of different racial origin: the G^umira, 
the old inhabitants, and the $anh&jlja, the invaders. 
In the present state of our knowledge it does not 
seem possible to make the dialects coincide with 
political or racial boundaries; but we can nevertheless 
recognise two main groups of highland dialects: 

1. The northern dialects, extending from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the south of Shafshawan 
and embracing in the east the confederation of the 
ghumara; 2. the southern dialects, from WazzAn 
to Taza, used by two great classes of tribes: first, the 
§anh£ 4 ia tribes of the valley of the Wargha: §an- 
hadia oi Central Wargha, Sanhidja of the 


Sun and of the Shade, of Mo$bab and of Ghcddo; 

1 secondly, the Butr tribes, more or less closely 
related to the Zauata and occupying the lands 
north of the region of Taza: Memlsa, Branes, Tsui, 
MaghrSwa and Meknasa. It seems to be a historical 
fact that these ZanSta and SanhSdja peoples only 
settled in their present habitats long after the first 
Arab conquest; the SanhSdja of the Central Wargha 
certainly now occupy lands which before the Al- 
moravid period were peopled by the Ghumara. 
We should therefore regard these southern highhnd 
dialects as younger than those of the northern group. 
The slight differences noted between the two groups 
may then be due to two main causes: x. an evolution 
of the neighbouring urban dialects which would 
have taken place during the period between the 
arabicisation of the Ghumara and that of the $an- 
hadja-Zanata; 2. the non-identity of the Berber 
substrata. 

To the two main groups: Qiurnira and $anh&<iia- 
Zandta, we may perhaps add two little islands 
in the south: the highlanders of the region of §cfru 
to the south of F&s (Bhfllll, Bni YHzgh® etc.), and 
the £hiyy&ta to the south of Taza; they probably 
constitute the last vestiges of a continuous Arabic¬ 
speaking bloc which stretched to the south of the 
Fas-Taza corridor, the existence of which in the 
6th/i2th century we know from al-ldrlsl. 

Phonetically, the Moroccan highland dialects 
are characterised by the profound changes under¬ 
gone by the Arabic consonantal system as a result 
of the spirantisation of the dental and post-palatal 
occlusives. We find the interdcntals & and 4 !i. 
which do not represent the classical interderitals; 

and Adl-Qal have given in these dialects 
t and d respectively, which remain occlusive only 
at the beginning of the word or after a consonant 
or geminated; but after a vowel we have fA and 
ftt: b*nt "daughter", plur. bndth\ after a vowel 
also kaf is pronounced as a spirant like the % of 
modern Greek. The representative of the group 
of the classical language is usually tf, some¬ 
times hardened to f; but among the Ghumara wc 
have 4 h (“ emphatic dhdl). The sound l is fairly 
common. The short vowels are commoner than in 
the towns; many of the short vowels i and u of the 
classical language are preserved; this is how we find 
a considerable number of imperfects iR l R* uR * and 
a few •!?» R l 1 /?». 

As to morphology, the fem. personal suffixes 
-a (< -hi) and pi. -etn (< -hum) are characteristic: 
they are the complement of the series begun by 
the masc. -u,-o (< -hu). Among the northern Jbala 
we find the use of a suffix -asA marking the plural: 
it seems really to be a borrowing from Latin. The 
dual, reserved for names of parts of the body 
which occur in pairs and for names of various 
measurements (of weight, length, volume and time) 
is in -dy^n: s%akrdy*n "two months”, yidddh "his 
hands”. The relative, pronoun and adjective, is d. 
The classical construct state (i 44 fa) is very rare 
and is only found in a few stereotyped phrases: 
it is in general replaced by analytical constructions 
in which the preposition 4 "of" is used, expressing 
possession as well as the material of a thing. 

Almost everywhere the prefixes of the and pers. 
com. and of the 3rd pers. fem. of the imperfect 
are da- (and not **-): fcht»b "thou writes!, she 
writes". The passive participle of hollow verbs 
is often of the type m*byd l "sold", 

nukwds "filled up”. Finally, we may note a few 
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(races of a passive of the form fdl-yop&l: kbdf 
“to be taken". As evidence of conservatism, we 
may mention that in these dialects we have the 
word fa "mouth" which seems to have disappeared 
since old Arabic. 

In spite of their divergencies, which are due 
mainly to pronunciation and to the local use of 
words and phrases corresponding to two very 
distinct forms of culture, the mban dialects and 
the highland dialects cannot be either historically 
or linguistically separated. The fundamental dis¬ 
parity is that which exists between the urban and 
highland group and the Bedouin group. It is the 
townsmen who have taught the highlanders to 
speak Arabic, but the urban dialects, used by in¬ 
dividuals whose intellectual activity is greater, 
have evolved more rapidly. They are also more 
sensitive to external influence, literary and political. 
These facts, added to the predominance of Berber 
blood in the highlands, suffice to explain why the 
dialects of the Jbala still seem coarse and quaint 
to the townsmen. On the other hand, the towns 
have been frequently repopulated, wholly or in 
part by people from the neighbouring hills. All 
this explains the family resemblance which the 
linguist finds between the dialects of the towns 
and those of the hills; perhaps the latter, being 
more conservative, are also the more interesting 
for the history of the language. W. War^ais regards 
them as valuable representatives of the Arabic 
spoken in the country district of the Maghrib before 
the coming of the Banfl Hiiai and the Sulaym (cf. 
W. Mar;a», TcxU s atabes de Takrouna, i, preface, 
p. XXVIII). 

The principal features which are com¬ 
mon to the urban-highland group and which dis¬ 
tinguish it from the Bedum group are the following: 

— loss of the classical interdentals; 

— pronunciation of b&f as * or hamxa (and not g 
as among the Bedouins): 

— tendency to the syllabic grouping R l R * > R}, 
when R * is not a laryngal nor a sonant; 

— rarity of the construct state; 

— suffix of the jrd pers. masc. sing, in -u, -0 (and 
not -ah, as among the Bedouins) ; 

— relative rarity of the addition of personal suffixes, 
but regular use of the analytical phrase with 
dyal: ?d-ddr dydl-i, "my house"; 

— diminutive of R' R * > /?» or R l > R 1 R » becomes 
R l R* iyy* R 9 : hltyytb, "little dog"; 

— diminutive of adjectives of the types R l R a * R 9 
(< class.: fl/'ai) and R l R * f R 9 becomes R l R l i 
R* e R 9 : hmim*r, “a little red” ; kbibsr, "a little 
large"; 

— plural of the adjectives R l R* e R 9 (< class. 
af*ol) becomes Q R't R'. k6M, "black" (plur.); 

— reductions of the plurals C* C* d C l i C* tot' 1 C 9 a 
C**C*: mfdtak, "keys"; 

— use of a verbal prefix to mark the indicative 
present: ka • or fa- iu the towns and la-, £«-, a- 
in the hills; 

— in the singular of the perfect, the feminine 
person is in general used for the masculine: 
e.g. ktabti, "thou hast written" (m.), whence 
we find in Rabat for the plural, an analogous 
form ktabtlw, "you have written". 

— in tho vocabulary, skkdl , "how much?"; ddba, 
"now"; Ikd [rfa kfa), "to do", arc charac¬ 
teristic; 

— in the imperfect of the defective verbs, the 
plural is formed on analogy of the siugular; 
ytbkaw, "they remain"; yfbhiw, "they weep". I 


e. Bedouin dialects. These are in Morocco 
(he dialects of the plains: the Atlantic plain from 
Arzila to Mogador with its continuations into the 
interior, the valley of the Moulouya, the plateaux of 
eastern Morocco and the region of the Moroccan 
Sahara (W 4 d Ghlr. W 5 d ZTz etc.); they are still 
little known. That of the Dukkila of the north (OlSd 
BQ ‘Aziz, Olid FrerJi), corresponds in almost all its 
details to the dialect of the ClAd BrShlm of Saida 
(Orania) on which W. Margate has written a mono¬ 
graph. There is no doubt that on examination one 
can divide the Bedouin dialects into groups char¬ 
acterised by more or less conservatism. Those 
which have most chance of having preserved their 
original character are those of the tribes of the 
Saharan steppes who have remained relatively stable 
and intact: Bm Gil, MhSya, Phwl Mnl‘, OlSd 
Jrlr, etc. In any case, the following are the main 
characteristics of these dialects: firstly, the kdf is 
pronounced as g (* kdf ma'bQda), and it is already 
this pronunciation which for I bn Khaldun charac¬ 
terises the Bedouin dialects of bis time. The thd } , 
dhdl and ddd-fd* are retamed with their inter¬ 
dental value. The short vowels are indistinct: the 
sound i is almost completely absent and many 
short unaccented vowels sound practically like a 
labial >. Characteristic are the appearance of an 
extremely short transitional vowel of u character, 
which is developed after k, g, kh and placed 
before a consonant or an d; e.g. kdbdr, "great" 
(plur.), igVed, "he sits down", k^Urdfa, "tale", 
ghuxdl, "gazelle", s±k"dra, "saddle-bag", riig'dg, 
"thin" (plur.), a similar sound is found after 66, 
//, mm and kk, gg, fk, kh-^h; e.g. lug±rubb”a, "the 
crows", nuff*dkka, "a blow", rummPSn, "pome¬ 
granate", sukk"ar, "sugar", sbuik"a, "piece (of 
cloth)", nukhkh*al, "sound"; by analogy the 
combinations mw and fw when the u> corresponds 
to a classical watt, are reduced to mm and //; e.g. 

"the (little) place'’, leff^dd, "the en¬ 
trails". 

The retention of the accent on the first syllable 
causes "projected" syllabic forms: yvktab, "he 
writes", plur yikkttbu; mj ghgferbi, "Moroccan", 
miikkahla, "musket", b?gg>rli, "my cow". 

The personal suffix of the 3 r<1 pers. masc. is -ah. 
The dialectal preposition translating "of" is 
or fd<, from the classical rnata c \ according as the 
word before it is feminine or plural, this preposition 
becomes ntd c t {tdH) or ttid* c (td“*). 

U does not seem that the Bedouin dialects know 
the use of the verbal prefix indicating the indicative 
prosent. In the plural personal forms of the defective 
verb, there is a reduction of the diphthong: glu- 
yjglu, from the verb gld "to fry"; nsuydnsu, from 
the verb nsd "io forget". 

Wc may also note the use of a preposition /*-, 
"to”: gdl-lina, "he told us". 

From the point of view of vocabulary, some 
words arc characteristic of Bedouin dialects: ba-ibi, 
"to wish", ydm»i, "yesterday", dharw*k, Jkurk, 
"now", from the classical dha'l-tcakt. 

d. Jewish dialects. The Jews who emigrated 
from Spain have as a rule retained the use of an 
archaic Spanish; many have also learned Arabic 
for business reasons. Alongside of the Spanish 
Jews, wc have in the Berber highlands and ia 
the towns of the interior Moroccan Jews of un¬ 
known origin whom the former call forasltros (Span, 
"foreigners"); according to the district, they speak 
Berber or Arabic [see judaeo-arabic and judaeo- 
bbrbcr]. 
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e. Relations of the linguistic groups of 
Morocco to one another. Morocco appears 
to the philologist a wonderful field for the study of 
the influence of the substratum on an imported 
language, since the language of the substratum, 
Le. Berber, is still alive alongside of the Arabic 
aad quite well known. The results of the exami¬ 
nation are very meagre: the phenomena actually 
ascribable to the action of the substratum alone 
are infinitesmal; this may, however, be due to the 
fact that Arabic, a Semitic language, and Berber, 
a proto-Semitic language, are not sufficiently dif¬ 
ferentiated. 

From the phonetic point of view, there is 
hardly any sound change found in the highland 
dialects of the arabicised Berbers, for which a 
corresponding change cannot be found in the dialectal 
phenomena of old Arabic; only, perhaps their 
tendency to spirantisation should be connected 
with the identical tendency observed in the northern 
Berber dialects found in the confines of the Jbila 
country. 

If we consider the morphology, we see that in 
the highland dialects the verb has lost feminine 
forms of the plural of the old Arabic, which still 
survive in some Bedouin dialects and are still found 
in Berber. A Berber origin has been sought for 
the use of the verbal prefix indicating the present 
of the indicative; but similar prefixes are found 
in Egypt and in Syria where there are very different 
substrata. 

Certainly, Berber has the scheme ta --f which 

forms nouns indicating trades (ta-bennay-t, "trade 
of a mason*’) and names ol .abstract qualities (ta- 
frrami-t, “roguery”); it is however curious to note 
that in modem Berber, this scheme has not this 
significance and is only used to form the feminine 
and secondarily the diminutive. 

In the syntax of the highland dialects, we find 
indisputable traces of Berber influence; plural 
treatment of singulars applied to liquids (water, 
urine), phrases translated or stereotyped, e.g. hd-in 
fiaddur "KaddGr's brother", with retention of the 
Berber particle indicating belonging to, -in. 

But it is in the vocabulary that the Berber sub¬ 
stratum makes its influence most felt. Whether 
surviving in the highland dialects or borrowed in 
the Bedouin dialects, many of the terms relating to 
country life are Berber (names of plants, animals, 
rocks, agricultural implements and tools); they 
have often retained in Arabic the Berber prefix 
a •, which, still felt to have its original value, 
makes them unfit to take the Arabic article also; 
alongside of the singular in a-, we usually have 
a Berber plural in a — an also retained. It is curious, 
by the way, but intelligible to find in the highland 
dialects words of Arabic origin with this Berber 
prefix. These must be Arabic words borrowed and 
berberised at a time when the Jbila still spoke 
Berber and which have been retained just as they 
were in their Arabic dialect after being arabicised, 
e.g. a-A/fr. "ditch", plur. a-bsfrdn; in Tangier 
the nave of the mosque is called a-Mdf; at Rabat 
two words imported from Europe have a Berber 
form: a-f|t if, "the sulfdn's boat" and a-fiy, “tea". 

Some Berber words have survived in the admin¬ 
istrative language of the makkten: ajrdg, "a wall 
of cloth surrounding the sultan’s camp"; agdal, "a 
pasture reserved for the sultan's animals”; axfel, 
“lash to punish the guilty”; mix war, "syndic (nakib) 
of the Sharifs”. 

The Bedouin dialects naturally contain much 


fewer Berber elements than the urban dialects and 
still less than the highland dialects; their rustic 
vocabulary nevertheless made numerous borrowings 
from the technical vocabulary of the previous Berber 
tillers of the plains. Within the Arabic area, the 
highland and urban dialects have borrowed from 
them a certain number of terms relating to the rural 
activities of the Bedouins: they are as a rule revealed 
by the pronunciation of fidf as g. The Bedouin 
dialects in their turn borrow from the towns their 
words relating to a more advanced culture; but, for 
economic, political and, to a certain extent, aesthetic 
reasons, they give more than they borrow. 

In addition to the Berber and Arabic elements, 
the Moroccan vocabulary contains a fairly important 
number of “European” loanwords. They come from 
the vocabulary of a higher culture and relate to 
the flora (in cultivation or its products), to agri¬ 
culture, to food and dress, to furniture and housing, 
sometimes even to parts of the body. There arc 
Greek or Latin borrowings of the oldest period, 
Romance or Spanish for later periods; but neither 
their meaning nor their phonetic treatment enables 
us always to be able to date accurately the time 
of their introduction and their origin. 

These “European" loanwords are naturally found 
in larger numbers in Northern Morocco, which 
has been more subject to Mediterranean influences 
which, through relugees from Spain, have been 
felt as far as the northern part of the Middle Atlas. 
The Bedouin dialects have escaped these influences 
(cf. Simonet, Glosario de t toc/s ibfricas y latinos 
usodas entre los Moxarabts, Madrid 1888; Schuchardt, 
Die romanisehen Lehnvoiter int Berberischen, Vienna 
1918; G. S. Colin, Etymologies magnbines, in Hesp/rts 
(1926-7); A. Fischer, Zur Lautlehre des Marokkantsch- 
arabischen (chs. ii, iii, and Excurs), Leipzig 1917). 

In spite of the profound differences which separate 
them, the highland and Bedouin dialects of Morocco 
(and of the Maghrib) agree in one essential and 
characteristic morphological feature: the forms sing. 
n —, plur. n— u in the first persons of the imperfect. 
.Vow this fact is attested in the 6th/rath century for 
Almoravid Spain and Norman Sicily, i.e. in lan¬ 
guages from which Hilall influence is clearly excluded; 
it is also found in Maltese; it must then be admitted 
that the two groups of dialects have independently 
brought about this innovation, which seems to 
have remained exceptional in the dialects of the 
east. The two groups agree also in the loss of short 
vowels in open syllables; this phonetic peculiarity 
is also found in many eastern dialects; but it is 
curious that it has become general in the Maghrib 
while the dialects of Spam and Egypt do not have it. 

It is in the Documents intdits d histoire almokade 
that we find the first information about Moroccan 
Arabic (use of ba$h. “in order that”, m/d c , "of”, 
first persons of the aorist in n— (sing.), n — u (plur.) ); 
but wc hove to wait till D. de Torres to find a tew 
phrases transcribed (cf. French tr. Paris 1636, 241, 
323, 339). MouStte, who was captured at sea by 
the Moors in 1670 and was for a long time a prisoner, 
has left us a Diclionnaire arabesque in French and 
Moroccan, in transcription (cf. Relation de la Captiviti 
Paris 1683, 330-62). The first grammatical notes 
were collected by Hbst (cf. Efterretninger .... 1779. 
ch. 8, p. 202*210), who has also given us a Berber* 
Danish-Morocean Arabic vocabulary (op. cil., 128- 
33). It is to Fr. de Dombay that we owe the first 
monograph on Moroccan dialects, which is also 
the first serious contribution to the study of Arabic 
dialects; the dialect which he deals with is that of 
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Tangier ( Grammatica linguae mauro-arabicac, Vienna 
1800). Since then, there have been a number of 
studies: for works before 1911 sec the bibliography 
given by W. Marcais in his Textes arabes de Tanger, 
207-13; for later works, see the bibliography in 
Textcs arabes de Rabat by L. Brunot and the Biblio¬ 
graphies marocaitus given periodically in Hcspiris. 

2. Literature of the Arabic dialects. Like 
all popular literatures, the literature of the Arabic 
dialects of Morocco is essentially poetical. The only 
texts in prose are those which have been collected 
recently by European students of dialects. 

In the Arabic poetry of Morocco two periods 
must be distinguished: the first extending down 
to the beginning of the Sa c dian dynasty; the first 
known texts are those which Ibn Khaldun gives 
at the end of his Mukaddima among the specimens 
of the poetry of the towns. To these we may add 
a mass of poems composed in honour of the Prophet 
( Mawlidiyydi) and collected in numerous collections 
existing in manuscript. Prom this group cannot 
be separated the poems which accompany classical 
Moroccan music, "Andalusian” music, many of 
which must have been composed in Morocco; these 
were collected and classified by al-H^ik, a musician 
of Spanish origin who had settled in Tetouan. All 
these poems belonging to this first period are written 
in the Spanish Arabic dialect, which after the great 
success of the Cordovan Ibn Kuaman (6th/12th 
century [7.0.]) became the classical language of 
the new poetic genre called tadial (£.».], which 
had this in common with the muwa shska h [?.«/.], 
that, while employing like it new metres, its prosody 
was based on the quantity of the syllables, but it 
differed from the muwa shsha h in that it was written 
in the Spanish dialect and not in the classical lan¬ 
guage. 

The main characteristics oi the poetry of the 
Moroccan dialects of the first period are attention 
to the quantity of each syllable and the use of the 
Spanish dialect. 

The second period, on the other hand, is distin¬ 
guished by a system of prosody founded exclusively 
on the number of syllables in each verse and by the 
use of a special language called mal^un 'so© malhuk]. 

Alongside of this men’s poetry, there arc the 
songs of the women (songs of women working at 
the mill, songs of gleaners, songs of family ffites, 
lullabies), the children’s songs which are often 
strangely conservative, epigrams and proverbs; 
see S. Biarnay, .Votes d'ethnographic el dc linguistique 
nordafricaines, Paris 1924 (songs of women and 
children); L. Brunot, Provcrbes ct dictons arabes dc 
Rabat, in Hcspiris (1928) (with Moroccan bibliog¬ 
raphy of the subject). 

III. Other Languages. A sketch of the lan¬ 
guages of Morocco which only took account of 
Berber and Arabic dialects would be incomplete, 
for three other elements of secondary importance 
have to be considered: 

a. Classical Arabic, the official language, is 
used only in writing, for sermons, lectures and con¬ 
ferences; it is never the language of conversation 
except on the radio and television. But, thanks to 
these two methods of communication and to the 
fact that religious studies which are considerably 
developed in the towns (especially Fas) and also 
among the Jbhla (Rur’anic studies and especially 
kird’&l), many words of classical Arabic have been 
introduced into the popular dialect. The phonetic 
peculiarity to notice in borrowed classical words 
is the retention of the short vowels as a result of 


the process of elongation; e.g. classical daiir, plur. 
daha'ir, "decree of the sultan”, borrowed by the 
popular dialect in the form ddher, whence a dialect 
plural dwdhjr. Several Kur’anic expressions or 
phrases of exegesis hence passed into everyday 
language as adverbs: bclldti “guilty” (taken from 
ICur’an vi. 133), b-»t-tdwil “slowly”, lit. "in com¬ 
menting on”, wa-kila “perhaps”. 

6. Spanish was the only language spoken by 
many of the Muslims of Spain, who in the gth/ijth 
century and especially in the xoth/r6th took refuge 
in Morocco, mainly at Tetouan and Rabat-Sal6. 
Mouette, who was taken a prisoner to Morocco in 
1670. says that Spanish was as common there as 
Arabic; his remarks is probably true only of the 
towns already mentioned. The descendants of these 
emigrants from Spaiu later learned Arabic and 
forgot Spanish, under the influence of Islamic 
culture. Not having been subject to the latter 
influence, the Jews of Spanish origin still speak an 
archaic Spanish, sprinkled with Arabic terms moulded 
to the flexions of Latin morphology. 

c. In the palace of the sultan, many black servants 
of both sexes still spoke Sudanese dialects, but these 
seem to have had no influence on the Arabic dialects 
of Morocco. 

No trace has so far been found of the existence 
in Morocco of secret languages; one could hardly 
put in this category the argots of certain guilds 
(butchers) nor those of the students, the origin¬ 
ality of which consist simply in transposing certain 
letters of each word of the ordinary language and 
in the addition of certain prearranged syllables. 
One should not, finally, omit to mention that the use 
oi Spanish and, above all, French, which spread 
during the protectorate, remains as widely spread— 
if not more so—since independence, and is not with¬ 
out an appreciable effect of dialect vocabulary. 

(G. S. Colin) 

VIII. Intellectual life. 

More especially since the end of the Middle Ages, 
Morocco has occupied a place by itself, often 
important, in the history of civilisation. From 
the point of view of intellectual life, it was for 
long under the tutelage, more or less marked, of 
neighbouring countries, and it was only from the time 
it became an independent state that it began to show 
independence in this respect also. The great activity 
at the centres of learning in Arab Spain down to 
the end of the ?tb/i$th century had undoubtedly an 
influence in Morocco, hut it was after the return of 
the Iberian Peninsula to Christianity, that, owing 
to the migration of refugees from Spain 
to Morocco, where there happened to be ruling 
princes anxious to further Islamic studies, it was 
able to preserve the last and only centres of 
study in the Muslim west. In any case, in spite 
of the relatively large number of scholars which 
it has produced in various branches of Him, this 
country is far from having inherited in the eyes 
of the rest of Islam the reputation and intellectual 
prestige, which Spain enjoyed when it was a Muslim 
country. However, it may be said that the towns 
of Morocco have always held in recent centuries 
a large proportion of men of letters, much attached 
to their traditional culture. Lastly, it may 
be noted that this culture, to the end of the 19th 
century at least, never allowed the slightest place 
for modem sciences, the study of which, if it has 
gradually become more or less established in the 
Muslim East, has hardly interested the West. 
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The characteristic feature of this culture, which 
is essentially founded on religion, js that it has 
remained unchanging. In this country, where tradi¬ 
tion strictly regulated all acts of public and private 
life, it is not surprising that the intellectual ideal 
has always remained the same. It has already been 
remarked that, until recent times, the Moroccan 
/akth, whether he were magistrate, teacher, or 
official of the §harlfian government, possessed 
the same stock of knowledge as a fakih of the 
periods of the Marinids or Sa'dians. The same in¬ 
struction had been given him and by the same 
methods. He received firs! of all an elementary 
education in the Kur’droc school (see jcuttAbI, 
he learned the Kui’An by heart, often completely, 
and some of the elements of grammar. Next he 
became a student tidlib), and the faiab al-Hlm, 
which he studied, was governed by no rules or 
programmes other than the traditional ones. He 
first of all studied the "mother-words*’ (ummahat), 
compendia made to be memorised readily, on 
theology and grammar (usually the Murshid al- 
otuSm of Ibn 'Ashir and the Adjurrumiyya). It 
was only then that he entered upon a more thorough 
study of more advanced texts, usually commentaries 
feAarA) or glosses {ftd^ktyn) on works [main) of 
established reputation and exclusively Islamic in 
character. The whole trend of his studies was to¬ 
ward a better knowledge of theology and law. 

The result was that in most cases in Morocco 
men of learning were almost entirely jurists and 
that they differentiated between purely Islamic 
sciences ( ( uium) and profane learning (funiln), with 
some contempt for the latter. One understands also 
why the part played by Morocco in Arabic literature 
is primarily in the domain of subjects directly 
connected with the fcur*an and the Sunna, theology, 
law and uflil. 

The centres of learning have varied with 
periods and historical circumstances. The early 
ones seem to have been the points nearest to Spain, 
Ceuta and Tangier. The foundation of Fas and 
!he building in this city of the great Mosque of 
the Kayrawanls (Diami < al-Karawiyyin f?.v.]) 
facilitated the establishment of a centre of culture in 
the interior. A little later. Marrhkush, the capital of 
the Almoravids and of the Almohads, became by 
desire of its rulers the centre of attraction for Magb- 
ribl scholars and even for a certain number from 
Spain. But it is from the Marlnid dynasty, who saw 
in the development of educational centres in Morocco 
a means to make themselves popular in the country 
and to acquire prestige in the eyes of the Muslim 
world, that the rise of F5s as aa intellectual centre 
dates: it was the metropolis of learning in 
the country from the 8tb/i4th century. Not only did 
the Marlnid princes make it the political capital 
but by the foundation of a series of colleges or 
madrasah around the I^iSmi* al-Karawiyyin and 
mosque of New F8s, they were able to attract 
to this city a host of students from all parts of the 
country and to give it the renown for learning, 
which it still jealously claims to-day. In the Marlnid 
period, madrasas were also multiplied outside FSs: 
Meknfes, Said and MarrakU£h had their own, which 
shows that regular education was given in these 
towns. 

In addition to the part played by the madrasas, 
there was the activity of the xiwiyas, directly 
connected with the development of maraboutism 
and Sharif ism in the country in the period when 
the Spaniards and Portuguese were trying to estab¬ 


lish themselves in Morocco in the xotb/r6th century. 
The tdteiyas, religious centres, headquarters of the 
Hikdd, naturally became centres of teaching. 
At the time when Fas could only with difficulty 
keep its character as the principal centre of learning 
in the country, the zdvnyas, in which teaching 
was carried on, became more and more numerous; 
e.g. the tinny a of al-Dila* [q. v. in Suppl.] in the 
Middle Atlas, the tawiya of Tamgrut in the land of 
Da c ra and the zaviya of Warzfln (9.1/p.) in the north. 
The most famous scholars were frequently either 
heads of brotherhoods or shor/d, who taught in the 
motherhouse of their order. 

We do not intend here to give a detailed sketch 
of the Arabic literature of Morocco, but will be 
content with a few general indications and names 
distinguishing where possible, between Islamic and 
profane sciences. 

It was not till the Muslim West adopted the MMikl 
rite that Morocco began to produce work in the 
domain of t ilm in close accord, as already men¬ 
tioned, with the school of Spain. In this period 
of intellectual dependence, the relations between 
the two countries were continued and the Maghrib! 
students down to the 7th/i3th century considered a 
sojourn in Cordova, Murcia or Valencia necessary 
to finish their course. The East did not yet seem 
lo exert the attraction that it did later. At this 
period, besides, the islainisation and arabicisation 
of the Berber masses was still too recent. Only a 
few names may be mentioned for this oarly period, 
DarrSs b. lsma% of whom much that is recorded 
is legendary; the famous reiorraer Ibn TQmart 
[f.w.], creator of the Almohad movement and author 
of several risdlas or 'akidas on his teaching; the kadi 
*Iyad (476-544/1083-1149 Cff.v.J). author of numerous 
works on Muslim learning, of which the most famous 
are the Kitdb al-$hifd* and the Afaihdnk al-anudr 
with a collection of biographies ol learned Malikls, 
entitled al-Maddrik . 

During the modern period, on the other hand, 
the number 0/ learned Moroccans becomes more 
and more considerable. The best known are for 
kir&'at. Ibn Barr! (8tb/i4th century); Ibn Fal&khar 
9 th/15 th century); the scholar of Meknhs Ibn 
(d. 9*9/15*3); c Abd al-RabmAn Ibn al-I>A<JS 
(d. 1083/1671); ‘Abd al RabmSn b. Idris Mandjra 
(d. 1179/1765*6); Mubammad b. 'Abd al-Sal&m al- 
F4sl(d. 1214/1809(9.0.]): for kadilh] Yabyl al-Sarridi 
(d. 808/1*05-6); SuHayn al-'Ajiml (d. 956/1549) '• 
Ritjw&n al-Diiow! Id. 991/1591); Mubammad b. 
Kasim aJ-Kassar (d. 1012/1603-4); Idris al-'Irflbl 
(d. 1228/1813); for/»*A; Abu M-Hasan al-§ugf}ayyir, 
commentator of the Mudawa'amr, al-Diazulf 
fa.v.] and Abroad Zarruk (9th/xjth century) 
commentators ol the Ritala of Ibn Abl Zayd al- 
Kayrawanl; al-WansfcarisI (d. 955/* 548); al-Mandjur 
(d. 995/X537 (?».]); Ibn 'Asijir (d. 1040/1630-1); 
Mayyira (d. 1072/1661-2); for philology; al- 
Makkudl (cl. 807/1404-5); ibn ZakrI (d. 899)1494 
[q.v. in Suppl.J). Their works have for the most p«t 
been recorded and will be found detailed either in 
Brockelmann or in Bencheneb’s work on the indivi¬ 
duals mentioned in the liidia of 'Abd al-K^dir ai- 
Fasl. Only a small number have found a place in 
eastern libraries; but on the other hand, they all 
form the foundations of the collections of manu¬ 
scripts formed and preserved in the imperial palaces 
and mosques ol Morocco. 

Some Moroccan scholars have written works on 
adab or collections of poems, in addition to books 
ol a strictly Muslim character. None of them can 
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claim any great originality and purely literary 
diwdn> are rare. Poetry, as a rule—when it is not 
didactic (urdjusa )— is religious or mystic. 
At the courts, there were always a few literary men 
maintained by the princes, who were the panegyrists, 
often very extravagantly, of their patrons. 

It is at the courts also, especially from the 
8th/14th century, that we find the few historians who 
have given us original chronicles or compilations. 
Their works, planned on a singularly curious con¬ 
ception ot history, have nevertheless the merit 
of giving us the only detailed iniormation about 
the political history of tho country in the period 
of the author or immediately preceding it. Those 
which date from the Middle Ages are, however, much 
the best. The kind of work not only did not im¬ 
prove later, but became simply dry chronicles in 
which events are related in a brief and colourless 
fashion. 

The early historians of Morocco—if wc except 
the Berber genealogists about whom we do cot 
know very much—are contemporaries of the Almo- 
ravid dynasty. A little later, the Almohads find a 
historian in the person of a companion of the Mahdi 
Ibn Tumart, al-Baydhak al-$auhadi?, the 
interest of whose memoirs contrasts strikingly with 
many latsr chroniclers. Alongside of the work of 
al-Baydhak may be placed the chronicles of Ibn 
al-Isanan and of c Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushl 
fa.w.] as of high value. But it was in the Marin id 
period that the historian found most favour in 
Morocco. Leaving out Ibn Khaldun, whom Morocco 
is not the only one to claim, we may mention Ibn 
‘Idharl [q.v. J, a scholar of Marrakush, to whom we 
owe a history of North Africa and Spain, the Dayan 
al-tnughnb: that of Ibn Abi Zar c fa.*.], author of a 
history of Fis and the Moroccan dynasties, Rand 
abkirfds) Ibri MarzQk fa.c.], author of the Musnad, 
a monograph on the sultan Abu ’lljasan ‘All; Ibn 
al-Ahmar fa.v.] of the family of the kings of Granada, 
author of the Raudat al-nisrin. Under the Sa c dians, 
the principal historians were ai-FishtalS and al- 
IfrSnl fa. w.], author of the Ntuhui ui-hadv, finally, 
under the f A law ids, al-ZayySnl and AkansGs 
[q.vv.]. 

Geography is represented in modern Moroc¬ 
can literature only in the form of rihlas fa.t/.] or ac¬ 
counts of the travels 0/ pilgrims, in which the 
description of the country passed through only 
occupies an insignificant place. Nevertheless, the 
geographer al-Idris! fa.t.J and the great traveller 
Ibn BattQia fa.r.] were of Moroccan origin. 

The biographical literature of Morocco 
is considerable. The collections of mandkib far.] 
of saints, monographs dealing with families of 
Shprfd or religious brotherhoods arc abundant, 
especially in the modem period. There are also 
collections by town or century, some of which 
are of a certain interest, even from the point of 
view of history. All these biographies have been 
surveyed in E. L 4 vi-Proven$al, Us historians (Us 
Chorfa. The most notable biographers down to the 
middle of the 19th century are Ibn ‘Askar, author of 
the Dauhat al-mshir ; Ibn al-Ridi, author of the 
Durrat al-(ndjdl aud the Diadhwa! abiktibds, the 
historian al-If rani, author of the Safuul man inia- 
sHot] and al-K3dirI, author of the Xashr al-matharn 
and the Iltikdl al-durar 

As to medicine and natural science, Morocco 
down to the 8th/i4th century was closely dependent 
on Spain. The physicians of the Aimoravid and 
Almohad princes were from Spain, like Ibn Badja 


(Avenpace), Ibn Tufayl and the celebrated Ibn 
Rusfcd (Averroes) and Ibn Zuhr (Aventoar). 
In the modern period, we find at the courts of the 
sultans several physicians of Moroccan origin who 
have left works. The chief were, in the Sa*dian period: 
AbQ Mubammad al-Kasim al-WazIr a«-Gbassan!, 
in the ‘Alawid period: Ibn SljukrOn, *Abd al-WahhAb 
Adarrafc, Ahmad al-DaraT, c Abd AU 4 h b. ‘Azr.Uz 
al-Marrakush I, Abmad Ibn al-H 4 di£i and ’Abd 
al-SalAm al-'Alaml. Finally, two famous Moroccans 
studied the exact sciences in the 7 tb/»3th century: 
AbG ‘All al-Hasan b. HJinar al-MarrSIcusliI, author of 
a treatise on astronomical instruments, part of which 
has been translated by Sldiliot, and Abmad Ibn al- 
Banna* fa.*.], to whom we owe several works on 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, astronomy, astrology 
and alchemy. 

At the end of tho 19th century, the reign of 
Mawlay al-Hasan was marked by a kind of renais¬ 
sance in Muslim studies in Morocco, particularly 
characterised by the need which writers felt of 
getting their works printed to make them more 
widely known. The lithographic presses of 
Fas acquired a certain importance at this time and 
begau to publish texts which had hitherto circulated 
only in mauuscript. A little later, there appeared 
at FAs the three volumes of the Salwat abanfds of 
Abmad b. I^ja'far al-Kattfinl fa.v.J, an excellent 
biographical dictionary of the celebrities of the 
northern capital. At the same time, there was 
published in Cairo the great Moroccan history 
of Abmad b. Khalid al-NA$irI al-Salaw! [q.v.) 
entitled Kitdb al-/stikid h-akhbar duwal al-Magkrib 
nl-aksd. 
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(E. Lfevi-PROVBN^AI) 

MA GH RlBl. Ahmad KiiattC, famous mediae¬ 
val Gudin rati saint. Bom <u. 737 /* 33 <* in Dihll 
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and educated there, he migrated to Khattft, near 
NSgawr, in R&djasth 4 n at the instance of his spiritual 
director, the Maghribl master, Baba Isbaij. In 776/ 
1375. Biba ls& 4 k died, and Ahmad set out on an 
extended pilgrimage, visiting Arabia, Iran and ‘Irik 
before returning to Dihll, where he survived the 
wrath of Tlmtir in 800/1398 (‘Abd al-KAdir BadA'Onl, 
Muntakkah al-tawdrlkji, Calcutta 1864-9, •* *70-1; 
Eng. tr G. Ranking, i, 357-8). He subsequently 
proceeded to SarkWdj, near Abmadab&d, and there 
attained enduring fame. According to Mughal his¬ 
torians (Ni?Sm ad-DIn Ahmad, Tttbakat-i Ahbari, 
Bibl. Ind., ii, 97: ‘AH Muhammad Khan. Mit'St-i 
Akmaii, suppl., Baroda 1930, 78-9), Sultan Ahmad 
Shah I founded the city of AhmadAbdd in 813/1411 
on the advice, and with the blessing, of Ahmad 
Khattfi. 

In addition to being well versed in traditional 
Islamic sciences and theoretical $Qfism, Abmad was 
a poet whose Persian verses are cited in the same 
extant malfH^dt which provide the primary source 
material for his biography, viz., the Tufi/at al - 
tnadjilis by MahmOd lr£jl and another mal/iif by 
Muhammad b. Abi 'I-Kasim. At his death on 10 
ShawwAJ 849/9 January 1446. the was buried 
in a towering marble mausoleum which, with ad¬ 
jacent structures built by later GujljarAt sultans, 
elicited praise from the Mugljal emperor DjahAnglr 
on a visit to Sarkhfdj in 1027/16x8 ( Tuxuk-i /);«- 
hdngiri, Aligarh 1864, 212). 

Bibliography : ‘Abd al-ljabk Mubaddith 
Dihlawl, AkJibdr al-ak^ydr, Dihll 1309/1891, 153- 
8; Ha&sLi al-Dablr, Z*far al-wdhh bi Mugaffar 
tea-dliki, ed. F.. Denison Ross, London 1901, Eng. 
tr. M. H. Lokhandwala, Baroda 1970, x-a; Ghul&nx 
Sarwar LAhorl, Kkaxtnat al-asfiyd*. Lucknow 1290/ 
* 873 . i>. 3 U- 20 ; K. A. Nizami, Shaikh Ahmad 
Maghribi as a great historical personality of medieval 
Gujarat, in Medieval India—a miscellany, iii, 
Aligarh 1975. 234-59. (B. Lawrence) 

al-MAQURIBI, banC, a family of Persian 
origin who performed in the course of two succeeding 
centuries (the 4 th/ioth and 5 th/rrth centuries) the 
influential functions of xvailr, kdtib or intendant 
(mudabbir) at several princely courts throughout 
the Middle East, in Baghdad, Aleppo, Cairo, Maw?il, 
and MayydfariHIn. 

In the collections of akhbur concerning the vicissi¬ 
tudes of this family, the respective representatives 
of four succeeding generations are mentioned in 
particular. The first three of these are described in 
the akkbdr concerning the family and also in this 
article, as seen from the point of view of the re¬ 
presentative of the youngest generation, the xvazlr 
Abu * 1 -K 4 sim. The life of the latter is otherwise 
better known owing to the historical sources avail¬ 
able. Sflml al-DahhAn, the editor of the Kitdb fi 
'l-stydsa (Damascus 1948) written by the wasir Abu 
’l-Kfisim, has given in his Preface an account of 
events which affected the family’s rather adventurous 
history, which may be supplemented by the informa¬ 
tion given by Kamil al-DIn Ibn al‘AdIni, the 
historian of Aleppo (see ibn al-*adI»i, and Bibl.). 
The four members of the Banu 'l-Mag^ribl family 
mentioned above will here be discussed from the 
point of view of the youngest, Abu ' 1 -K 5 sim: 

(1) His great-grandfather, Abu 'I-Hasan ‘All b. 

Muhammad. 

(2) His grandfather, Abu M-ftusim al-Husayi* b. ‘All. 

(3) His father, Abu 'l-Hasan ‘All b. al-Husayn. 

(4) Finally, he himself, Abu 'M£&sim al-Husayn b. 

‘AH. 


| x. The great-grandfather, Abu 'I-Hasan filled 
a post In the so-called Dlttdn al-Maghrib, an ad¬ 
ministrative division specially established for the 
collecting of the bbarddi or landtax of provinces 
in the regions west of Baghdad See for this aspect 
of the ‘AbbAsId administration, D. Sourdel, Le vitiral 
'abb&side. ii. 591 In spite of Its Persian descent, the 
family acquired the name Banu ’I-Maghribi from 
its responsibility for the proper functioning of the 
Ditrdn al-Magknb. 

2. The grandfather, al-Husayn b. ‘All, dis¬ 
charged inter alia the function of mudabbtv at 
Baghdad in the service of Muhammad b. Yi^ut, a 
high dignitary at the ‘Abbasid court (cf. Sourdel, op. 
eil., 484-5) At Baghdad, al-Husayn b. ‘All became 
related to a certain Abu ‘All HArun b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIx 
al-AwAridj! by having married his sister. Abu ‘All 
HTirun is known to us as the subject of two eulogies 
composed by al-Mutanabbl ff.v.j, see R. Blachfcre, 

'i-Jayyib at-Moianabbt, un poitt arabe, Paris 
* 935 . 9 °-*# and a 4 the author of a pamphlet against 
the famous Baghdadi mystic al-Hallddj [f.v.J, see 
L. Massignon, La passion de Husayn ibn Manfur 
f/alldj, Paris 1973, i, 333-4- As a kdtib, Aba ‘All 
1 HArun was employed in an administrative depart¬ 
ment under supervision of the amir al-umard* Ibn 
Ra»i*fo-*]. 

In consequence of the overthrow of the latter 
in 330/942, AbQ ‘AH and also his brother-in-law al- 
Husayn b. ‘AH had to flee from ‘IrAfc in order to 
find employment elsewhere. After some time, the 
grandfather, al-Husayn b. f AU, was able to find a new 
I job in the service of the Ikh^hldids of Egypt 
and Syria. The family was to stay in Egypt for some 
years till there was a change in the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment ; in the words of Ibn aI- c AdIra (Bughya. ms. fol. 
16b), "Until the power of the one who made himself 
master of Egypt was renewed"—probably thereby 
referring to the decease of the Ikh^hldid prince 
Mubammad b. Tugfadj in 334/946, and his being 
succeeded by his two sons, while real power of 
government was entrusted to his Nubiau slave 
Kafflrfa.tO- Thus it was probably under the influence 
of this governmental change that the Banu 'I-Ma- 
gljribl departed from Egypt in order to settle in Syria. 
There, they are found holding office at the Ham- 
d&nid court in Aleppo. For most of the rest 

of his life, the gra ndfather al-Husayn b. ‘All was to 
remain there as a kdtib, except that his stay at Aleppo 
was, at the end of his life, to be interrupted by a 
sojourn in Byzantine territory as a guarantee or 
hostage for the Byzantines, who had been requested 
to release a number of Muslim prisoners of war. 
Also comprised in this act of redemption (/idd 5 ) 
was the deliverance of a second security, a very 
valuable piece of armour studded with jewels, a 
haduna of Sayi al-Dawla himself. This affair of the 
fidd* occurred in 354/965 and is an indication of the 
importance attached to al-Husayn b. ‘All as a 
political personality. 

When the last remnants of the ransom had been 
handed over, the Byzantine authorities gave per¬ 
mission for him to return to his home country. 
However, soon after his arrival in Aleppo—or, 
according to some other sources, even before his 
return -al-IJusayn died. In his palmy days, he had 
been a subject of praise, in the poetry of Abu Na$r 
b. NubAta al-Sa‘dI (327'405/939 10X 5 . see Sezgin, 
GAS, ii, 5 <H- 5 )• 

3. The father Abu 'l-Hasan C AH b. al-Husayn 
succeeded al-JJusayn b. ‘All in his function as a 
kdtib in the service of Sayf al-Dawla and his son 
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Sa‘d al-Dawla Aba ' 1 -Ma‘iII Sharif (reigned 356-81/ 
967-91). Like his father, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan also found 
someone who was prepared to eulogise him, Abu 
M- c AbbSs al-N&ml, who was al-Mutanabbfs successor 
at the tfamdanid court in Aleppo as soon as the 
Utter had departed to try his luck in Egypt. Abu 
‘!- t Abb<b al’NSunl is mentioned in this connection 
by Ibn al-'Adlin, Bughya fols. i6b, 126b (see on this 
poet, Sezgin. GA S, ii, 506-4) 

It was only after a period of many years in the 
Hamd.lnids* employment that the position of Abu * 1 - 
Hasan at Aleppo was to change rather abruptly; 
when in 380/989-90. a rebellious general, the amir 
Abu 1 -FawAris Bakdjur aJ-HActfibl. tried to over¬ 
throw the reigning dynasty. Abu M-IJasan defected 
to the camp of the rebels. Hence on the failure of 
this rebellion, the katib had to flee to Egypt, where 
he soon acquired new important functions in the 
Fflfimid state under the caliph al- c Aziz bi'UAh 
[$•*».]■ For information about these developments 
in the careers of the Banu M-Maghribi, see Ibn al- 
c AdIm, Z'tbdal al-falah, i, 170, 178, and al-Makrlzi, 
Kkitai. B&l&k 1270, ii, 157. 

After a short while, Abu ‘l-Hasan rc-uppeared in 
northern Syria, this time as intendant of the Fafimid 
army {mudabbir al-djaysh), and with much more 
power than at the preceding time of the unsuccessful 
rebellion of Dak&fir. Tt was his avowed intention 
to conquer Aleppo on behalf of his I'dfimid overlord 
from the HamdAnid Sa*Id al-Dawla Abu 'l-Fada’d 
(381-92/991-1002). However, although Aleppo was 
to suffer a prolonged FAtimid siege, the Hanidanid 
capital stood its ground successfully, with support 
from the north by the Byzantines and helped by j 
corruption amongst the attackers: even the mudabbir ' 
al'iiaysh himself is reported to have accepted 
bribes In exchange for his secretly given advice to 
the Ft timid general about a final retreat. 

It Is perhaps in this period of Abu 'l-Hasan's 
life that the Syrian poet Abu 'J- , Ala > al-Mo t arrf 
[q.v,] addressed to him a fa fide, part of which has 
survived till our time. lu this fragment (Shurii/i 
Safaal-xand, Cairo 1947, iii, 1087-96, rhyme bimyaru) 
the poet explicitly mentions the Persian descent 
of his nuimduh, together with other praiseworthy 
qualities, e.g. his description of Abu 'J-Hasan as , 
one who, instead of silver, only wishes to grant gold 
to his favourites—at the same time scattering 
pearls of material origin, accompanying his much 
more excellent pearls of spiritual wisdom. Notwith¬ 
standing the wisdom ascribed to him, Abu 'I-Hasan 
failed to realise his political aims in Syria, and was 
recalled to Egypt. There he appears to have escaped 
the immediate effect ol the FAtfmid caliph's wrath, 
possibly as a consequence of the sudden death of al- 
f AzIz and the accession to the throne of his successor 
al-Hakira [q.v.], in 386/996. 

Once more in Egypt. Abu ' 1 -tfasan again succeeded 
iu securing for himself a position of some importance, 
while his son Abu * 1 -Kasim al-Mag^ribl (see 4- below) 
came to be entrusted with a position of influence 
in the Ditvan al-Sawdd. Soon, however, the fortunes 
of the Banu * 1 -Magijribi were to change again, this 
time because of their increasing involvement in a 
number of intrigues and political struggles with an 
important personality at al-HAkim's court, who held 
the high position of waeir al-sayf rca 'l-kalam (Minister 
of the Sword and Pen), the Christian MansGr b. 
‘Abdun. Although initially the Banu ‘l-Magliribl 
could boast of some successes in their intrigues, 
aimed in particular at the FAtimid Christian func¬ 
tionaries, MansjQr b. ‘AbdQn finally got the upper 


hand. He persuaded the capricious caliph to order 
the execution en bloc of the members of the Banu 
'I Ma^ribl, and accordingly, almost all of them 
died in 400/1009-10, with the sole exception of Abu 
'1-Kasim, the representative of the fourth generation 
of this family (for details about the intrigues, see 
Ibn al-KalAnisI, Dhavl TaViJ/j Di*mi\hk t 61-2). 

4. Abu 'I-K&sim al-Husayn b. ‘All, “al- 
x’axlr al-Maghribl”, also called by another sur¬ 
name "al-KAmil l>hu ’l-WuAraUyn", was bom iu 
Qhu ‘l-Hididia 370/ May 981 at Aleppo, according to 
Ibu al-'Adim, Bughya, fol. i4a-b, whose information 
should be preferred to al-Makrlzl, Khitai. ii, 158, 
where instead ol Aleppo, Egypt is mentioned as his 
original home. Having escaped from the massacre 
in Egypt, Abu 'l-K&siro at first sought refuge with 
the Banu ' 1 -DiarrAh [seepjAHRktiiDS], leaders of a 
clan of Bedouins who exercised some political in¬ 
fluence in Palestine more or less independent of al- 
Hakim's authority. At his request, the chief of the 
clan, Hassdn b. al-MufarriJi b. Dagii*ai. granted him 
protection or id[dra [fl.v.], upon which the grateful 
fugitive composed and recited a fairly long fafida, 
which can be found in Ibn al-KalAnisI, Dhayl, 62-3. 

Once in Palestine, Abu M-KAsim began inflaming 
the Bedouins against the FAtimid caliph, against 
whom he evidently felt an unquenchable thirst for 
revenge. At first, his policy proved successful, for 
even a quite important town like Ramla, which was 
under Egyptian jurisdiction, had to undergo a siege 
and subsequent invasion, looting and massacre—all 
this, as it appears, at the instigation and advice 
of Abu '1-KSsim. Not yet satisfied, he also planned 
and executed the erection of a counter-iraamatc 
to that of the Fatimids. A Meccan &iri/. al-Hasan 
b. !2ia c far, who could from his c A!id pedigree claim 
a descent at least as authentic as that of the FAtimid 
imam, claimed for himself, as amir al-nu'mnin, 
the honorific title ai-Rashid bi’ilAh, all this ac¬ 
companied by the approval and acclamations of Abu 
’ 1 -KAsim and his Djarrabid protectors. This rebellion 
was financed by gold and silver taken from the 
K«*ba, melted down, and coined into dinars and dir¬ 
hams, known as "Ka'biyya" ones. However well- 
planned, the action of Abu 'I KAsim failed to achieve 
any result; the counter-caliphate proved unstable on 
account of the readiness of its Bedouin supporters 
to accept extensive bribes from al-Hakim. Just in 
time, Abu 'I-Kasim was able to leave his former al¬ 
lies and to escape to *Irak and ‘AbbAsid jurisdiction. 

I11 connection with Abu 'l-KSsim’s stay in ‘Irak, 
we find in Ibn al-'Adlm, Buglyya, fol. 15b. a rather 
curious report about the suspicion fastened on him 
by reason of his name “al-Maghribl". The ‘AbbAsid 
caliph al-KAriir billAh wrongly assumed from this 
a pro-FAtimid inclination, the Egyptians being 
indicated in the east by the term Magharibn From 
Wash, where Abu l-KAwim had to remain as long 
as this suspicion circulated, he sent to al-l<Adir a 
risala, in which the original meaning of the name 
"al-Maghribi" was duly explained, as derived from 
the Diwdn al-Maghrib, a Baghdad governmental 
department. Thus having purged his name and 
political intentions, he was allowed to reside at 
BaghdAd. and was able to begin a completely new 
career of waxir or kdltb at different princely courts 
in the Muslim East. 

After his stay in Baghdad, he is reported to have 
held several offices, at first in Maw$il under the 
‘Ukaylid prince KirwAsh b. al-Mukallad, then at 
MayyAfArifeln under the Marwanid prince Nasr 
al-Dawla b. Ahmad. Thereafter, having returned via 
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Maw$il, he held for a short while the office of waxir 
in Baghdad in the caliph's service. But because 
of his involvement in pro-‘Alid riots In Kftfa, he 
incurred al KSdir's displeasure, and had to retrace 
his steps, again seeking refuge at the court of his 
former protector the MarwSnid Na$r al-Dawla. 

Finally, at Mayyafirifcln, he died in 418/1027, 
but before his death his ever-scheming mind had 
already planned that his mortal remains should 
be carried 10 Mashhad c All uear K&fu, without unduly 
attracting the attention of his opponents, for burial 
near the holy shrine. To this end, he is reported to 
have sent letters containing the request that the 
body of a beloved female slave of his might pass in 
her coffin through the intervening territories; only 
after the funeral were the real nature of the coffin’s 
contents known. 

From among the teazir's works, the following 
may be mentioned here: 

(1) A compilation Iknown only in manuscript) of lbn 
al-Sikklt’s work. Ifldk al-manfik. 

(2) al-Tnds bi-*ilm ai-ansdb (also in ins.), containing 
many names for Arab tribes, which by their 
mutual resemblance or their unusual construction 
might easily cause misunderstanding or confusion. 

(3) Adab al-khaudff ft 'Imukitiir min baldghat 
al-'Arnb ua-ak^bdnhd ua-onsdbihd tra-ayydmthd 
(also in ms.), partial ed. by Hamad al-PiSsir. 
Riyadh 1980, with r vol. so far published. For 
further Information concerning manuscripts and 
contents, sec Brockelmaun, G, I, 117, 353, S I, 

6 00 and Sami alDahhai.'s Preface in Kitdb fi 
'l-siydsa, 23-7. 

(4) Kitdb fi * l-siydsa , ed. SiimI al-Dahhdn, Damascus 
1948, is a short manual for an unnamed ruler, 
giving him advice how to attain the ideal form 
of government. In doiug this he should at first 
understand how to organise his own way of living; 
and secondly how 10 behave towards the higher 
classes of society in his empire, and which qua¬ 
lifications arc to be required in order for his 
subjects to perform certain functions in the 
ruler's service, for example the ones of chancel¬ 
lor (kalib), chamberlain [hddiib («?.».]). tax- 
collector, commander-in-chief, police-chief, etc. 
Thirdly, the ruler should know how to re¬ 
strain the masses, in view of their inclination 
to revolt. In conclusion, the author quotes an 
injunction given by AbO Bakr to Yazid b. Abl 
SufvSn. when the latter was sent with an army to 
Syria (cf. Ibn al-Athlr, sub anno 13 H., where 
a variant text is given). Although the author 
of the Kitdb fi 'l-siydsa never discloses the iden¬ 
tity of the prince to whom the work was dedi¬ 
cated, it may be surmised that the Marwanid 
ruler of MayyifSriVIn, Nasr al-Dawla Ahmad, 
who on several occasions had shown himself 
such a loyal protector of Abu 'I-Kasim, is meant. | 

Contemporary judgements upon the wazir arc | 
known to us from two sources. A negative apprecia¬ 
tion is found in the work of ‘All b. Mansur b. JMib 
Dawkhala "Ibn al-Karib" who, for a long time, 
until shortly before 400/1010, bad been a tutor 
employed for the education of the sous of the Banu 
'I-Maghrilil. Abu 'I-Rasim had been one of his pupils, 
but after the massacre of the family, ‘All b. MansOr 
detached himself from it and composed a hi&a* 
[q.v .J full of abuse and strong criticism against Abu 
'l-Rftsim. In this poem, he accuses the wdzir of inter 
(ilia having been the indirect instigator of his family's 
ruination through his own intrigues (see for details, 
YflVfi*. Ud*bd\ v, 4 - 24 - 7 ). 


Later on, Abu 'I-‘Aia' al-Ma‘arrI appears to 
have criticised this hidfd' poem. At any rate, ‘Ali b. 
Maajtir felt himself obliged to remove the unfavour¬ 
able impression made, and this among other things 
(see abu 'l-‘alA' al-ma‘arrI] was the aim of a letter 
which he addressed to al-Ma'arrl. This letter and 
al-Ma‘anTs reaction to it are now available in the 
annotated edition of ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rabman, Risdlal 
al-Ghufrdn 1 vama'aha Risdlal Ibn al-K&riH miftdh 
fahmikd (Cairo 1963 and later editions). Al-Ma‘arrl's 
answer to Ibn al*K 5 rib’s criticism of the trazfr is 
found in the Risdlat al-Ghufrdn, and is characterised 
by an inclination to gloss over any possible false 
steps made by the wasir. In particular, Abu ’1-Rasim’s 
intrigues in Egypt are ascribed to his youthful am¬ 
bition and lack of experience, and their terrible result 
as being the ultimate effect of crushing Fate (/?. al- 
Qiu/rdn, 534). 

Finally, a dirge (r nartkiya) composed by* the poet 
on the occasion of the tmrir's death has survived, 
having been included in the poet's second collec¬ 
tion the Lusum rod Id yalzam (ed ‘Aziz Zand, Cairo 
*891-5, »*, 434; ed. Bombay 1303/1885-6, 346). In 
one verse of this poem, the poet seems to acknowledge 
that a certain measure of criticism against the watir's 
way of life could be justified, cf. 1 . 7: “If the two 
angels who accompanied you did write down some 
small sin, how many an excellent characteristic 
contrasting this can be found, always wiping it 
out!" Elsewhere in the same poem, al-Ma c arrI makes 
mention of the teasir's precious library which survived 
its owner. Two centuries later, we find Ibn §hadd 3 d 
(d. 684/1285 [f.e.]) reports its continued existence in 
his topographical work al-A'ldk al-khafira fi dhikr 
utnard* alSha?m tva 'l-Dfazira (apud Kitdb fi ' l-siydsa, 
109), with the following words: "In Mayyif Arinin 
there was extant the library which up till the present 
time is known as "al-Magliribi’s Library". 

Bibliography: KainJU al-DIn Ibn al-'Adhn, 
Bughyat al-falab fi ta'rikJi Ifalab, ms. Topkapu 
Saray cilt 4, fols. r-ta-sGb and I24a-i26b, where 
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C A 1 I and his grandfather of the same name, Abu 
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in Ibn al-‘AdIm, Zubdat al-halab min ta'rlkh 
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r&ayl ta'rikh Dimashk. ed. Amedroz, Leiden 1908, 
61-4; Ibn al-Sayrafl, aL-I&dra il& man ndla 7 - 
i eizdra, ed. ‘Abd Allah MuhhltS. in BIFAO, xxv 
(1925), 65-6; Malfrlz!, al-Khifaf wa 'l-d(jidr fl 
Miff wa 7 -fCdAira tea 'l-Nil, BQUk 1270/1854, 
ii, 157-8, where in addition some information is 
given about a few subsequent descendents of the 
Banu '1-MaghribI; Yakut, U<Ubd>, iv, 60-4; lbn 
JOjallikun, Wafaydt, no. 185 = ed. IfcsSn <AbbAs, 
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MAGIC. [Sec sihr]. 

MAGNESIA. (See haojjkisa]. 
mAh al BASRA, "the Media of Basra", the 
district of Nih&waud fo.v.J, the taxes of which 
contributed to the support of the military popula¬ 
tion at al-Basra after the Muslim conquest of al- 
J 2 jabal. .Although Sayf ascribes this arrangement 
to the time of ‘Umar I (13-23/634-44). according to 
al-Balfliihuri, al-Dlnawar and NihAwand were occu* 
pied by Basran and KQfan forces respectively alter 
the battle of Nihiwand in 21/642. By the caliphate 
ol MVSwiya (41-60/661-80), the Muslim population 
at al-Kufa had increased and required an increase 
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in revenues for their support, so a 1-Dina war was re- ' 
assigned to al-KQfa and NihAwand to al-Ba$ra. 
The people ol al-KQfa received the difference between 
the revenues of these places as an increase in income. 
Thereafter, Nihawand was called Mah al-Basra 
and al-Dfnawar Mah al-Kufa. Vi ha wand was also 
called Mah DinAr because a local Persian called 
DinAr arranged the terms of peace for it with 
HusUjayfa b. aJ-Yaman after the battle of Nihawand. 

Mah al-Ba$ra was one of the districts [Anwar] 
of al-Djabal in Muslim administration, and is at¬ 
tested as a mint designation on post-reform dirhams 
from 79/69$ to 83/702. Arabs had settled in this dis¬ 
trict by the and/8th century and ‘Isa and Ma‘kil, 
the sons of Idris b. ‘Isa al-‘Idjli, who owned the 
lather of Abii Muslim, lived in Mah al-Basra. In the 
3rd/9th century the taxes of Mah al-Basra were reck¬ 
oned at a maximum of 4,800,000 dirham s. In 235/849- 
50 MAh al-Basra was assigned as kafd i i < by al-Muta- 
wakkil to his son al-Munta$ir along with many other 
placos. In 314/926, al-Muktadir assigned the taxes 
ol Mah al-Basra and several other places to Yusuf 
b. Abi TSAdj for his provisions and to finance his 
campaign against the KarSmiia. In 324/936 Tahir al- 
12 jlll tried to establish himself in MAh al-Basra, 
but was defeated and killed there by the Buyid amir 
Hmid al-Dawla. Mah al-Bagra is attested as a mint 
designation for both dirhams and dindrs from 262/ 
376 until 372/982-3. In the 3rd/«>th and 4th/ioth cen- 
turies Mah al-Ba?rn is described as a fertile, lush, 
well-watered district producing dhurra, saffron, and 
fruit, with the best black clay tor seal impressions, 
buildings of clay and two mosques. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, 305-6; DInawari, 
al-AAJibar al-fiwdJ, Cairo i960, 337; Ibn al-FaljIh, 
209-10, 259-60, tr. MassA, 253-4, 312-14; Ibn 
Rustah, xo6, tr. Wiet, 118; Kudama, KUdb al- 
Kharddi, 244; Tabari, i, 2632-34, 2647, 2672; 
IftA&rl, Leiden 1927, 199, Y&feGt, iv, 405-6; 
Ibn al-Athlr, vii, 49, viii, 162, 316. 

(M. Mchoky) 

MAH al-KCFA [see dInawak], 

MAHAbAD, a town and district (s^ahrasidn) 
in the modern Iranian province ( ustdn ) of West 
AdfcarbaydiSn, situated in lat. 36°45'N. and long. 
45 ° 43' E. and lying to the south of Lake Urmia or 
Ridi’iyya. The town comes within the Mukri region 
of Iranian Kurdistan, and acquired its present name 
in the time of Ri<IA Shah Pahlavl (1925-41). Previous¬ 
ly, it was known as SAwadj or Sawdj-Bulak; ac¬ 
cordingly, for the earlier history of the town, see 
sAwdj-bulAk. The present article deals with the 
post-1945 history of the town. 

With a population of 16,000 in 1945, 20,332 in 
1956 and 44,000 in 1976, increasing to over 50,000 
by 1980, the town of Mahab&d has attained impor¬ 
tance from its geographical position on a fast-moving 
stream, but above all from its role in recent Kurdish 
history as an administrative, military and cultural 
centre. It boasts a purer Kurdish culture and an 
intenser Kurdish nationalist feeling than the larger 
centres of RidA’iyya to the north aud Sanandadi or 
Sinua [q.vv.] to the south, both of which have signifi¬ 
cant non-Kurdish minorities. Nearly all MahAbAdis 
are Sunni Muslim Kurds. Many speak FSrsI and 
ArJharl Turkish as well as the dominant Kurdish 
dialect which, along with that of SulAymani Kurdish 
in ‘Irifc! Kurdistan, sets a literary standard for the 
language [see kurds. Language). 

In 1946 MahabSd became the capital of a short¬ 
lived autonomous Kurdish Republic under the 
leadership of 1^441 Muhammad and the armed 


protection of an ‘Iraki Kind, MullA Mus|af j Banjul. 
This was made possible by Mah&bAd’s position 
between the wartime British and Soviet occupation 
zones and beyond the reach of the Iranian army. 
In T942 a small group of MahAbAdis formed a secret 
nationalist party, the KOrnala (Kurdish, “party” or 
“group”, which maintained contact with Kurds in 
‘Irak and Turkey. Two years later, MahAbAd’s 
leading citizen and Islamic judge, KA(JI Muhammad, 
joined and thereafter dominated the Ktitnala, which 
in 1945 became the Democratic Party of KurdistAn 
[tftib-i Dimokr&Ki Kurdistan). 

initially, the Soviet Union supported the creation 
of a Kurdish entity within the Soviet-occupied 
Adharbaydjan Republic headed by Dja‘far PlshavArl 
in Tabriz. Kurdish leaders, however, objected, 
and finally obtained Soviet acquiescence in the 
proclamation of a separate Kurdish Republic at 
Mahabad on 22 January 1946. The Kurdish ad¬ 
ministration under Kadi Muhammad was composed 
of urban and relatively modernised Kurds of Maha¬ 
bad town. A small army of about 1,200 was recruited 
in the immediate area, but the main force of the 
Republic was provided by some 12,000 tribesmen 
under their traditional leaders, the most formidable 
of whom was MullA MustafA at the head of 1,200 
armed BarzAnls from Iraq. 

Although the new Republic included all the Kur¬ 
dish areas bordering the Turkish aud ‘Iraki frontiers 
south of the USSR to the fringes of Sakiz and Baneh, 
the Iranian province of “Kurdistan" further south, 
with Sanandadj as its capital, was still occupied 
by Iranian forces. An offensive was planned to 
take Sanandadj in June, but was abandoned on 
Soviet advice. By that time, the Kurdish experiment 
had become enmeshed in competing regional and 
national interests typified by Soviet vacillation 
between support for Adharbaydjan and Kurdish 
autonomies on the one hand and a desire to play a 
role in the central government in Tehran on the other. 

Under international pressures, Soviet troops with¬ 
drew from Iranian AdharbaydjAn in May. Thereafter, 
negotiations between Tehran and Tabriz failed to 
produce an acceptable formula for regional autonomy. 
Iranian forces advanced aud cutered Tabriz on 
11 December. A few days after. K«UJI Muhammad and 
his associates surrendered MahAbAd. After trial by 
a military court, the Kdt/ii, his brother and his cousin 
were hanged in the main square of Mahabad on 
31 March r 947 - MullA Mustafa BarzAni and more than 
500 of his followers remained in the Kurdish moun¬ 
tains until June, and then fought their way north to 
sanctuary in the USSR. There they remained for 
x x years until the coup of 1958 in c lr&k led by ‘Abd 
al-Karim Kisim [f.p.] led to an amnesty and their 
return to ‘IrAk. 

After 1947, the central government regarded the 
area as potentially subversive and maintained a 
large military contingent in Mabab&d until the early 
1970s. Peace in the Kurdish areas was maintained 
through a mixture of military force and subsidies to 
selected tribal leaders. The policy of protecting the 
position of tribal leaders delayed the introduction of 
land reform, which began in other parts of Iran in 
1963, until 1970. When land reform did arrive, it 
reduced the economic power of the tribal leadership, 
and consequently their political influence. No active 
agricultural extension programme existed in the 
Kurdish areas until the middle 1970s, and economic 
conditions in MahabAd seem to have declined. 

Beginning in 1970, Tehran began to put more 
emphasis on economic development in the Kurdish 
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areas. MahabSd's streets were paved, city water and 
lighting improved, an irrigation project began near 
the city and a modern road connecting MahAbdd with 
Rigd’iyya and Sanandatfj was completed. 

In 1974 a truce between Mulli Mu$(afA BarzAnl 
and the ‘Iraki government ended in renewed fighting. 
This time the Kurds received strong backing from 
Iran, and Mahibid became the unofficial rest area 
behind the front. Its streets were filled with Barzinl’s 
Merga fighters driving captured c Irii^I vehicles, 
and the bazaar resounded to stories of free-spending 
Kurdish fighters. As toe fighting intensified, Kurdish 
non-combatants from ‘Irak increasingly sought 
refuge in camps in the MahabSd area. 

The 1975 Algiers Agreement put a sudden end 
to the Kurdish war, and over xoo.ooo new refugees 
fled to join the 30-40,000 already in Iran (about 
28,000 of these were in the area around Maliabad). 
MullA Mustafa, his family and many of his tribesmen 
settled near Mah 3 b 3 d. By the end of 1975. most of 
the refugees had returned to ‘IrAk and the remainder 
(about 30,000} had been forced to leave the Kurdish 
areas of Iran and settle elsewhere in the country. 
Bar/Anl was moved to Tehran, and eventually went 
to the United States where he died in 1979- 

Calm returned to MahAb&d until the beginning 
of the Iranian revolution in 1978. Initially, the city 
united to seek the ousting of the Shah. This unity, 
however, was quickly followed by strife between 
Kurds demanding greater autonomy and revolution¬ 
ary guards supporting Khomeini f Khumavnl). The 
most bitter fighting occurred in Sanandagj, but 
MahSbad again became the seat of the nationalist 
Kurdish movement. The city was captured by 
government forces in 1979, but was returned to 
Kurdish control as part of a negotiated truce. The 
area remained chaotic with various groups manoeu¬ 
vring for power, including the sons of Mull& Mu^tafA, 
Idris and Mas‘fid, and the 1980 Iran-MrSE war 
added to the complexities as some Iranian troops 
were moved out to join the fighting in the south. 

(W. Eagleton and R. Neumann) 

MAHABAT &HAn, military leader in 
Mughal India. Zamana Reg (later known as Mahabat 
Kh 3 n) was the son of £HjayyQr Beg Kabuli. a RidawJ 
Sayyid, who migrated from Shiraz to Kabul during 
the reign of ARbar and settled there. Zamana Beg 
entered the service of Akbar's son Salim as an ahadi 
(cavalry trooper) and rose to the rank of 500. After 
j^jahanglr’s accession (October 1605) he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of 2,000 and given the title of 
Mahabat Kh 5 n. becoming a trusted coble of that 
Emperor. He led a rather unsuccessful campaign 
against Mewar (1608), tut rose nevertheless to the 
rank of 4,000/3,000 by 1610. In 1613 he was awarded 
du a$pa sih aspa rank and was posted to the Deccan. 
Apparently unable to get on with Shah Djahan, he 
was transferred and made governor of Kabul. When 
§hah DiahSn rebelled in 1622, MahSbat Khan was 
called upon by fijahAngir and the Empress Nur 
J 2 jahftn to command the imperial troops. He was 
awarded the hig.iest possible rank for a noble, 
viz. 7,000/6,000. He pursued I>jahAn to the 
Deccan, with a force under the titular command of 
Prince Parwiz and then marched across the empire 
to eastern India in order to expel Shah Djahan 
from that region. He then returned with Parwiz 
to the Dcccan. Although his enhanced power and 
prestige aroused much jealousy at the court, he 
was now appointed to Bengal. Provoked by certain 
demands for accounts and by the humiliation of 
his son-in-law, he suddenly carried out e coup 


(March 1626), captaring the person of Empero 
Djahangir, who now appointed him wakil. His power, 
however, came to an end within three months. He 
fled and was on the run when DjahAnglr dJed (1627). 

MahSbat KhSn in the meantime made his peace 
with §j}Sh l2jahSn, who after his accession (January 
1628} appointed MahAbat IChan governor of Adjmer 
and then in the same year sent him to the Dcccan as 
viceroy. In 1629 he was appointed governor of Dihli, 
and in 1632 again viceroy of the Deccan. Mahabat 
Khan won a signal success when he captured Daw- 
latfibAd in 1633, but lost much prestige when be 
failed before Parenda next year, being censured 
and recalled. He died in 1634 and was buried in 
Dibit at the Kadamg&h of Shah-i Mardan. 

Mahabat KhAn considered himself an opponent 
of both the dominant Irinl and T 0 r 3 nl factions in 
the Mughal nobility; his troops consisted in a large 
part of RAdjputs. Though lacking; a religious educa¬ 
tion, he was said to be skilled in astronomy and as¬ 
trology. and to have embraced £]}f c ism in his old age. 
His eldest son Aman Allah Husaynl (Khan Zairian) 
was also an important commander; and another son, 
Lahrasp. rose to occupy high office under both 
Djahan and Awrangzlb, enjoying the title of MahSbat 
KhAn II 
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(M. At hah Au) 

MAtJALL (a., lit. "place of alighting, settling, 
abode"), in ;he context oI Islamic India, 
widely used iu the sense of "palace pavilion" or 
"hall", and more particularly of private apartments 
fn the palace, the mahall-sara —hence also a queen or 
consort. It seems not to have achieved the same 
currency in Iran. Here it appears as equivalent to 
Hind! mandir, mandar or mandat, sometimes re¬ 
placing these in areas under strong Muslim influence 
such as RadjasthAn. Much palace terminology is 
Persian, though specialised Hindi terms like tibara 
for a hall with three adjacent bays or doors, and 
bdradari for one with twelve (3 each side) are applied 
to Muslim buildings, the latter figuratively as "sum¬ 
mer house". Consideration of their architectural 
development entails a review of the palace layout 
in which they were set. 

i. Dihli Sultanate. Though none of the MaralGk 
palaces have survived, Ibn Battfl^a fa.e.j has left 
a description of the Kughk-i LaM in Kil e a R 3 y 
Pithora (see dihlI] as used by Sultan DjalH al-DIn 
Khaldjl (669-95/1290-6), comprising two great 
audience courtyards (majAcror) in sequence, with 
a closed building at the rear. In the first was an 
immense vestibule (tlthlu), and both were overlooked 
by a domed pavilion {bubba) near the gate, where 
the sultan sat to watch games (RifUa, iii, 271). He 
writes of Muhammad b. Tughiulf's new palace (seen 
ca . 1333-41), the Dar Sarfl at I^jahan-panih, in 
similar terms, noting the platforms (or cells ? dakdkin) 
built on either side of the iihlit for the guard, a plat¬ 
form in the second court for the masters of ceremo¬ 
nies, and room for the people to sit, and beyond the 
third gate a vast ball of private audience, the Ha2&r 
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Ustun, with painted timber col unis supporting a 
finely-carved roof. Each gate had provision for 
musicians to signal the arrival of dignitaries, and 
the third was controlled by clerks who registered 
entry (ibid., iii, 217-21). His use of ma^viAf for both 
courts and the hall is ambiguous, but he later shows 
that the audience was covered by a great tent 
{barga for P. bartfik) at festivals; at the Kughk-i 
La f l both courts could be covered by canopies 
isayawdn) (ibid., iii, 332, 235, 373). These successively 
more private areas, with formal guard posts In the 
first court, were to be essential features of Mughal 
palaces two centuries later, os were raised pavilions 
and tentage. Of Ghivflth al-Din Tugbluk I’s palace 
at Tughlufc&b&d wc learn that its tiles [&irmld) were- 
gilded so as to shine in the sun {ibid,, iii, 214). Refer* 
ence to the hall flanking his tomb shows that mason¬ 
ry could be extensive, with sculpted £ka 4 M& eaves 
above the lintels, sturdy pillars, and cross-bracket 
capitals reproducing earlier Hindu ones in timber. 
FIrOz Shah's description shows pictures and portraits 
to have decorated walls and doors. The remains of 
the palace of FIrflz Shah (752*90/1 35 *-88) in 
his kolld (see dihlI, and J. A. Page's account, in 
Memoir A SI, Iii, Delhi 1937) confirm the description 
by Sharas-i Siridj ‘Afif ( Ta’rikh-i Piriiz-sfjdhi, kism 

iv, tnukaddama 4). The MafyalM $abn-iGilIn was used 
for receiving dignitaries, the Mahalli ChadisJjS-yi 
Cubln for court officials, and the Mabail-i B 4 r-i 
c Amm for public audience. The sitting of this fort 
along the j)jamn 4 [g.v.] allowed the private apart¬ 
ment* and the zandrm to benefit from the cooler 
microclimate, the reflection and the view over the 
water. Its character can be inferred from lhe severe, 
utilitarian style typical of the reign, as seen at 
the flawd-i Kh 4 ss [see dihlI. 2] with plain, battered 
towers flanking colonnades of double squared piers, 
vaulted cells, multiple brackets, and a roof line 
relieved by pyramidally hooded roofs on projecting 
diharokha balconies, or an occasional dome. It was 
whitewashed for royal visits, presumably on stucco, 
and decorated with garden scenes (ihuf., tv, 5, and 

v, a). The royal establishment extended to 36 Wr- 
khdna handling its material needs. 

The form thus established followed an interna¬ 
tional convention, for an axial recession of courts 
was used both in the Mongol palace at Kh&n Batik 
(Peking) and in the dominant Muslim models at 
Baghdad (*43/7&2*3> andSSmarra ( ca . 211/836) [9.w.}. 
The latter had conspicuous liw&n* and culminated in 
a domed throne chamber, both notably absent in 
Hindustan, where they were replaced by trabeated 
columned balls derived from a long local tradition, 
through hypostyle palaces >uch as Cilia ($ih-9th 
century A.D., ASI t xxi [18851, g ff. and pi. v.) or 
the open verandah? of the KCk 3 *i Mahal) at Ranod 
(ca. 1000 A.D., ASI, ii [1871], 303 ff.), which already 
show the characteristic squared columns, crossed 
bracket capitals, lattices (djdli), merlons, and the 
eaves pent designed to shade the interior and throw 
off monsoon water. Muslim buildings were to combine 
these elements with the use of arches and vaults 
(the first cross vault is found at Tughiuj< 5 b 5 d) and 
articulate such halls into an ensemble. The elimina¬ 
tion of the dihlit as audience hall, pethaps under 
Firuz Shah, facilitated the integration, though it 
was still used in camp. The mahall as a setting for 
elaborate court ceremony (Ibn Battuta, iii, 221-42) 
was distinct at this time from the kushk, a less formal 
pavilion, and the soray. or villa of a tnalik or &aykfj. 

ii. Dakhan. At Bldar [g.v.] the palace buildings 
enclosed in the south of the Fort represent the in¬ 


fusion of a largely Tughlukid inheritance with 
direct Iranian influence in a gamut of formal struc¬ 
tures that later evoked parallels in the North. Some 
of the Bahmanf [9.0.] buildings are now disguised 
by Barld Shahl [9.V.] accretions, but most are at¬ 
tributed to Ahmad Shah Wall (832/1429 for nine 
years). They are of stone, faced with stucco and 
tilowork, with finely carved jambs and arcbivolts 
of hornblende; traces of timber columns show they 
were once painted and gilded, on square hornblende 
bases. The great ruined court identified as the 
Diwan-i ‘Amm (Hall of Public Audience) is 
nearly square, the southern three-quarters paved 
for privileged access, with entry from cast and west, 
and a hall placed centrally to the south seven bays 
wide by three deep, the middle bay being wider; 
this has a range of private rooms along the rear, 
and access 10 raised diahrdkhds facing the yard, 
probably for ministerial interview, at each end. 
The court was colonnaded, with an octagonal pool, 
fountains, and cascade; the upper storey of the hall 
opened threugh rhythmically spaced arches lilled 
with terracotta <£«/* work. Tilework on the dadoes 
was mainly blue, with polychrome floral designs of 
Tfmurid character, as at G 42 ur Gah (828/1425) 
on square units [see kashI] (ef. G. Yazdani, Bidar, 
Oxford 1947. 62-6 and pi. xxiii-xxx). An intermediate 
court, or plshgdh, immediately to the north, with 
a multi-domed annexe, leads west into a third, 
inscribed as the #a$r-i Sul( 4 n, perhaps a hall of 
private audience, now known as the Ta kht Mai)all 
after the turquoise throne really boused in the 
public hall (ibid., 6, and 66-77, pis- xxxi-xlii). Here 
too a loggia faced north across the yard above 
long steps, only three bays wide by two deep, 
but with wider spans at 5-03 m/i6'6". The broad 
central bay led to a magnificent octagonal royal 
hall, once domed 30.50 m/100' above the floor, on 
the caliphal model. Painted in vermilion and gold, 
it had Hindu niches, and fine tiling, some in re¬ 
lief. and a little in mosaic, framed by the massive 
arches. A varied but symmetrical complex of rooms 
around the court includes a muftid [9.V.J opening 
through three bays on the west side, and another 
octagon north of it behind an arcuate The 

royal hall opens westward to a private court with 
a tank, alcoves, a tibdra hall (bedroom ?) and an elab¬ 
orate hammdm [9.V.] on two levels. Most of the spaces 
are linked axially, and long rooms are flanked 
by service spaces or contrasting, smaller rooms; 
the surfaces are carefully articulated with recesses. 

An east-west axis links these to another series 
of courtyards, the main halls invariably facing 
northwards The largest, the La ( l B kgh, runs north 
and south, with baths to the north, the Qjfimi* 
Mas^jid along the west, and the three storeys of 
the Tarkegh Mahal I to the south, notable for panels 
of carved stucco (ibid., 57-9. pis. xix-xxi) and 
multiple niches. In the Gagan Maball, two courts are 
set side-by-side, and the halls are partially em¬ 
bedded in the masonry of the ramparts, with ranges 
of plastered vaults (ibid., bo-2, pi. xxii). In a cluster 
of small but exquisite rooms rebuilt by ‘All Barld 
( 949 * 87 /* 542 - 79 ) as the Rangln Maball, a loggia 
of three bays by two »* prolonged by two enclosed 
bays at each end, and the roof is still upheld by 
squared timber pillars with tiered capitals in Hindu 
style, and deep brackets with pendant Hindu 
bosses at each step, but with arabesques carved 
on the sides and an eariy cusped arch where they 
meet. On the central axis, an arch of black stone 
inlaid with mother-of-pear’. leads through a square 
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tiled anteroom to a star-shaped chamber inscribed 
as a ihah-nishln (royal seat) or &halr?at-gdh (cabinet), 
with a cusped basin, and a seini-octagonal exedra 
projecting through the bastion. Such placing of 
retiring rooms behind loggias, the use of octagonal 
tower rooms, and the integration of water and archi¬ 
tecture were to reappear in Shahdjahfin’s schemes, 
perhaps following his successes in the Dakhan 
of 1039/1620-30. The use of evocative names became 
a convention among the rival rulers, attested in 
contemporary records. 

The Gagan Maballat Bt&a pur (?.».] (068/1561) 
is an audience hall ol a new but related type. An 
arched tibdra hall open to the north, once with two 
timber columns framing the wide central bay, is 
flanked by narrower rooms of the same depth, 
and stairs in the length of the rear wall led to a 
similar upper storey. In front of these rises a hall 
of double height opening through three immense 
arches; the central one spanning the full width of 
the tibdra, 60'9"/18.5 m, provides a dramatic setting 
for the king in state, while those at the ends, the 
same height, effectively limit the composition (see. 
Cousens, in . 4 S 7 , NIS xxxvii [1916], pi. xvi-xvii). 
Ibrahim II ‘Adil Shah adapted the form for his 
audience hall (1000/1591), now the Athar Mahall, 
doubling the end rooms, adding a long hall with 
end galleries behind, and substituting four slender 
octagonal timber columns for the arches, reflected 
in a pool in markedly Iranian style (ibid., pi. Ixxvii- 
lxxx). This in turn was developed in Mahisur [?.i».]. 
The Sat Manzil ( ca . 994/1585-6), an arched tower 
of five (sic) diminishing storeys, houses pools with 
small service rooms, an attractive environment 
behind wooden trellises (ibid., pis. xxvi, xxx-xxxiii). 

iii. Mai w 5 . The surviving gth/x5th century build¬ 
ings at Mandu [?.t>.], formerly Shadiabad, re¬ 
flect Tughluk influence, but in a distinctly local 
manner; their dating remains uncertain. The plain¬ 
ness of fine ashlar surfaces, the proportions, and 
careful placing of openings within the mass, generate 
a robust and remarkably direct architecture ennobled 
by its restraint. It thus stands apart from the Hindu 
tradition, while owing it certain features. The gTeat 
size of the fort allows the advantage of naturally 
beautiful sites. The I>jahaz Mahall, extending 
122 m down a causeway between two lakes, presents 
a range of arched openings to the path, overshadowed 
by a long i'hnd^dia halfway up the facade, and a 
register of blind arches above with a tiled para¬ 
pet; as at GwAliyAr [q.v.], this suggests two storeys 
when in fact it conceals vaulting over the series 
of spacious halls inside, each with six domes alter¬ 
nately carved as lotus corollae. The pavilions ranged 
deftly along the skyline are tibdras, with pyra¬ 
midally hipped Indian vaults, read from the lake 
as crowning massive towers broken forward from the 
front. Water is tanked at three levels, twice in 
pools with graciously curved stepped verges. More 
typically Muslim are the extensive use of pointed 
arches, the three long, open halls linked by lobbies 
in between, and their symmetry about a central entry. 
The grouping of forms on the skyline is Islamic in 
its aplomb. A local and successful element is the 
use of long flights of steps to enhance the massing. 
The building was plastered, and set off with blue 
and yellow tiles. The effect now is calm, but full 
of entertaining variety (see G. Yazdani, Mandu, the 
City oj Joy, Oxford 1929, 63-8). 

The durbar hall nearby, the Hind ola Maljall, 
is by contrast serious, but superbly accomplished. 
The walls of its T-shaped mass are emphasised by 


a very pronounced batter, and pierced so deeply 
by a range of recessed arches rising the full height 
that the masonry between reads as raking but¬ 
tresses. The single hall is spanned by six arches 
carrying cross walls; whether the fallen roof was 
flat or, as Creswell suggested, vaulted like the 
KhAn al-Mardjan at Baghdad (Indian Antiquary, 
xlvii (19181, 169 If.), the conception of the audience 
hall as a closed volume is new. The transverse arm 
in two stories (integral, rather than an addition 
as Brown proposed) has a three-aisled hall in one 
wing above, with fine diharokhas (one to the hall 
below), and an axial entry beneath (Yazdani, op.cit., 
70-3). A similar but larger hall, “Gada Scab’s Shop”, 
ascribed to Mahmud II (916-37/1510-3*), is also roof¬ 
less, but bears traces of triple longitudinal vaults. 
A third example is at Warangal I9.tr.] in the Dakhan, 
attributed to Shitab Khan ca. 905/1500 (Annual Re¬ 
port , Hyderabad Archaeological Dept. 1925-6, 11-12). 
The Ku^hk Mahall at Fatfiabad near Canderl, 
identified as the seven-storied palace built ca. 
849/1445 by Mahmud I, has comparable trans¬ 
verse arches spanning two tall galleries which cross 
at right angles, dividing the square plan into four 
equal halls that open onto th; galleries through three 
tiers of arcades, rather than the outside: a device 
for procuring shade and cooler air. 

The Palace of Na$ir Shfih (t >ulg. Baz Bahadur) 
at Mandu, dated 914/1508-9, is more orthodox with 
three courtyards, a lateral one for entry and two 
square ones on axis, their rooms set symmetrically 
behind arcades with chadidids overhead; in the 
larger, the alternately broad and narrow spans 
of a gallery arc reflected in a pool, while over¬ 
looking a garden far below from a polygonal marble 
djarohhd projecting at the centre (Yazdani, op.cit 
92-7). 

iv. Gudjarat. In this rival kingdom, the palace 
at Sarkhedi was also built along the stepped 
margins of au immense tank by MahmGd I Begfa 
(861-917/1458-1511). The buildings are essentially 
trabeate, their colonnades united by the (’ha&idi£ 
line. In the best preserved, the colonnade at ground 
level is matched by one below, with a single bay 
broken forward as a belvedere facing the water to¬ 
wards either end: the upper level, only one bay deep, 
opens through onto a courtyard flanked by blank 
walls. The structure is enlivened by subtle details, 
largely derived from Hindu prototypes, and an 
evident delight in building. Arches appear in a secon¬ 
dary role, as infilling in the belvederes, where the 
spandrels were once fretted. Open baradaris of 16 or 
24 pillars and a hemispherical dome over each bay 
also rely on systems of lintels. At CAmpAnfir 
[?.i>.], MabmOd built another palace of seven stories 
(post-889/i484), the SAt Manzil, in steps on 
the edge of a cliff ; only the lower level remains. 

v. The emergence of other forms may be glimpsed 
in the palace of Cihil Suttin built at Dj awn pur 

for illustration] by FIrQz Shah's governor, 
where the square building surrounded by a verandah 
rises to a terrace carrying a large thaXri whose 
ridged vault has gently curving hips. A bdradari 
attributed to Sikandar Lodi at Sikandra (900/ 
1495 ) (ASI, OS, iv (1871-2], 99: cf. A RASI [1910-n], 
94-6) may form the basis of the tomb of Maryam al- 
7amani (d. 1032/1623): square in plan, it is ventilated 
by four corridors crossing at right angles to form 
nine blocks of rooms, with a central entry on each 
face, and a flat roof over cross vaults, domes, and 
barrel vaults. 

vi. Mughal. Buildings from Hum ay fin’s reign 
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( 937 * 47 /i 5 30-40) are described by Kh* 3 ndamlr 
(/Cti’iuH-i HumdyUni , ed. M. Hklayat Hosaiu, Cal¬ 
cutta 1940, Bibl. lad. no. 260, 63-4, 08 , 78) as a 
series of innovations, mostly incorporating astrolog¬ 
ical symbolism and a preoccupation with polygonal 
forms no doubt related to the TTraQrid tradition. 
A portable timber palace in three stories, the Kasr*i 
Rawan, used at Agra and Gwaliydr in 940/1 533 . was 
hexagonal and was elaborately painted in a different 
colour each side. He constructed a palace inside the 
Lodi fort at Agra [y.u.] and a Dawlat-khina-yi 
Til ism on the bank of the I>jainn&, built around 
a central octagonal reception ball with a sunken 
tank, flooded at will, and a central platform (cf. 
Gulbadan Begam, The history of Humdydn, ed. and 
tr. A. Beveridge, London 1902, text 31-4, tr. 118-24). 
A smaller octagon adjoined the north, with alcoves, 
and the diwdn-khdna the west, facing the ftiWfl [9.1/.], 
with a garden to the east. Above these were a further 
three rooms (bdid-kkdna); the Kh 3 na-yi Dawlat 
containing the ninefold Cinguid panoply, the KhAtia- 
yi Sa^dat for prayer, books and portfolios, and 
the Khflna-vi Murad with a jewelled bedstead. There 
was also a forecourt, piih-gdh, where a throne could 
be set. Remarkably, internal stairs assumed no ar¬ 
chitectural importance until the end of the z 8th 
century. 

The one remaining building from the citadel of 
PurSna Kil*a, (see dimlI. 2J begun by HumAyOit 
but finished by Sfcer Sh 4 h. is perhaps in the same 
tradition, as a two-storeyed octagon of sandstone 
crowned by a kiosk, about 18 in tall, the $h£r 
Mandal. The space inside rises as one volume, 
painted with coloured designs, punctuated by a 
gallery. It was used as a library and observatory. 

A Mughal view of indigenous building may be 
found in Babur’s comment (935/1528) on the Palace 
of Man Singh (1486-1516) at Gwaiiyir fa.u.) Fort, 
that it was wonderful, but •'solidly subdivided and 
without regularity'* compared to Tlmttrid models 
[B&bar-ndma, ed. A. Beveridge, Leiden and London 
1905. fol. 340 if.). Such over-compactness and lack 
of axial development were to be corrected. 

vii. Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605 initiated a 
prolific programme of palace building when he was 
twenty-two. The camp, in which the court spent much 
time [see makzil] can be taken as an idealised palace 
plan, to be modified according to the site, but not 
achieved in solid form until the reign of Sh&hdiah&n. 
As described by Abu !-Fa<j! (vf'lM-i Akbari, i, ah** 
16-18), the royal precinct was a rectangle accessible 
from the western end, where a great forecourt, 
flanked by stables and a records office [daftar-kkana), 
led up to a rectangle roped off for the court of public 
audience {diwdn-khdna-yi ‘atum); beyond this was a 
private audience hail {dawlat-khdna-yi khJi$) within 
its own enclosed court, and then another court {mah- 
U IN) where the Emperor received his closest courtiers 
in the evening. Still further east, beyond a small 
guard court, lay the women’s quarters [jhabisldn-i 
itbal) with private dwellings, a hall, and a two- 
storied wooden oratory from which he received the 
acclaim of the people each morning in darshan. All 
lay on one axis, with a drum house {nahar-khana) far 
on the approach. Both camp and palace were a setting 
for a strict routine of ceremony and administration 
observed daily (see AHn, i, nos. 72-4; Ibn Hasan, 
The central structure of the Mughal empire , Oxford 
1936, 65 ff.; Sir J. Sarkar, Mughal administration, 
Calcutta 1935, 19-21). 

Akbar's first palace at Agra fa.v.J, the hunting 
lodge at Nagar Cayn near KakraU, was started 
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in 1564. From 972/1564*5 to 980/1573-3 Agra 
Fort was rebuilt as AkbarAbid, in red sandstone 
in place of the crumbling L6dl brickwork; the massive 
ashlar was to characterise future MugJjal work [see 
BUROj. iii, 4]. In this case, the optimum position 
along the eastern parapet overlooking the DjamnS 
and the main approach from the Dihll Gate in the 
west allowed the favoured axis, modified by extension 
along the river. There were "more than 500 buildings 
of masonry, after the beautiful designs of Bengal and 
Gudiarat” (.-Pi*, tr. ii, by H. S. Jacrctt, Calcutta 
J891, 180}, and in 1626 Pelsacrt confirms that it was 
built over like a city with streets and shops, prince¬ 
ly buildings and residences, with mahalls for the 
ladies (ed. W. H. Moreland and P. Geyl as Jahangir's 
India, repr. Delhi 1972, 3 * 4 ) leaving little room. 
This aesthetic eclecticism, consistent with the policy 
of $u$-i hull ("universal toleration") must have 
profited from an iuflux of craftsmen from both 
regions, then disrupted, and from Gwaliyar, recap¬ 
tured in 965/1358. The synthesis is evident in the 
two buildings, known as the Djahiaglrl Mahal! and 
the Akbari Maball (such names in India are unreliable) 
remaining from Akbar’s private apartments, which 
seem to have extended to the MuUjainman Burdi 
corner in a symmetrical group. Pelsaert (loe.cit,) 
mentions the maball of the Queen Mother, three 
others, and a Bangill Mahall, with which one of 
these may be identified; if so, it was built before 
977/1569 (see R. Froude Tucker, in A SIAR [1907-8), 
8-22. but cf. Sir J. Marshall in ASTAR [1902-3). 
62, and Mur BafcliSl) in ASIAR [1903-4]. 169-71). 
The trabeated "Akbari Maball" ran in two stories 
round a square courtyard with flat roofs; a hall 
was set at the centre of three sides with an axila 
entry on the west; in the riverside libdra, windows 
overlooking the water corresponded to doorways 
onto the courtyard, a scheme much used subse¬ 
quently. The gndded exterior with blind niches 
is Bengali in character, like that of the Dihli Gate. 
This closed format is repeated in the " Djahangiri 
Maball" where many features of scale, construction 
and decoration show derivation from Gwiliyar, 
though the vigorous Hindu style is blended with 
Islamic arches on the upper floor, and lightened 
by fhatrls and latticed balustrades; the interior 
is remarkable for dramatic brackets supporting the 
ceiling. The buildings east of this court are in a 
markedly more Iranian style, dominated by four- 
centred arches and alcoves, with slender columns to 
the portico; this elegance, and that of the entrance 
facade, resembles work of the early 1560s at Dihll 
(the formal grouping of iwSns around a waterside 
terrace was reiterated at MAndO around the Nll-kanfh 
shrine dated 982/1574-5). On the Sfe 4 h Burdj was a 
small pavilion, uniquely of marble. 

Work on the Fort at LShawr [f.v.J, in burnt 
brick, is recorded in 974/1566, and Akbar’s ball 
of public audience {dawlat-hjplna-yi l dmm) was 
in use by 996/1587, with an open rectangular court¬ 
yard of 114 bays, as confirmed in a plan of the Sikh 
period. Its raised faharShha, from which the King 
held audience, survives as a projection from a former 
bracketed colonnade (cf. scenes in the Pdd^dh-ndma 
in the Royal Library, Windsor, set in Agra, showing 
a very similar arrangement; see B. Gray (ed.), The 
arts of India, Oxford 1981, fig. 127). The courtyard 
subsequently built by Djah&uglr immediately north 
of this, probably for private audience, completed 
this axial scheme up to the river RAwI; the private 
apartments were to extend from there westward. 

The most extensive palace remaining from Akbar's 
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reign, at Fatbpur SIkri was officially founded 
*n 979/1571, and it seems that most of the work, 
all in red sandstone, was finished within a year. 
The trabeation allowed the prefabricated panelled 
technique essential to such rapid erection, and 
the stone was, as claimed, "wrought with the ease 
of turning wood' 1 in traditional Indian techniques 
apparently derived from BaySnS not far away (field¬ 
work by M. Shokoohy, 1981). The site on a ridge run¬ 
ning northeast and southwest requires a layout in a 
series of steps to the south, culminating in the 
great mosque at the western (i.e. bibla) end near 
the house, kh&tiakih, and Mt£tf of Shavkh Salim 
CisbtL Nearby, the oldest royal building, the Rang 
Maball (976/1568-9) is traditional in its introverted 
courtyard plan, with colonnades in two storeys, but 
the fusion of Islamic and Hindu detail is experimen¬ 
tal. The saint's own house (971/1563-4 ?) initiates 
a pastiche resumed in the main buildings; its stone¬ 
work is carved in imitation of a framed hut with 
cabled angle shafts, perhaps as used in camp. The 
Dlw&n-khlna-yi *Amra, placed at the north of the 
ridge has a trabeate colonnade of nr bays with a 
deep lliadiii* all round, and the royal fahcsrSMta is 
expanded in a pavilion of five bays broken forward 
into the court on a podium, with a hipped roof and 
fine djiUis. Us surprisingly modest scale is typical 
of the whole palace, where imaginative massing 
and exquisite carving achieve delight rather than 
grandeur. The organisation of the remainder of the 
palace, now weakened by the absence of the court¬ 
yard walls, must have been informal, with frequent 
lack of symmetry, overlapping masses, and half- 
closed spaces, and an iu ten mess on individual build¬ 
ings which suggest that the architects as well as the 
craftsmen worked in a Hindu tradition (cf. Kumbha 
R&na’s palace at Citawr Fort, taken in 975/1568), 
The purpose of several buildings is uncertain, and 
their fanciful names are best used for reference alone 
The "Ankh MifawlI" is a tibira flanked by two wings, 
themselves tibira s turned outwards, offering three 
aspects with double walls for insulation, and with 
the central roof strutted as at Agra. The "Dlw&n-i 
Kha$$", a four-square building, contains a single 
column supporting a circular cstradc on astonishing 
radial brackets, joined to a peripheral balcony by 
catwalks: an embodiment of the axis muhdi carrying 
the seat of the laktavariin 01 world ruler. A group 
of buildings around the Anftp T.tlS'O, a square tank 
with a iobutrd platform, may be compared with the 
camp moAfcW; the colonnaded Maball" with 

its mezzanine is broken forward as at SarhhftdJ. and 
the £*£A~ni£ftfo above is a bdriulari whose verandah is 
carefully articulated to the mass by alternately wide 
and narrow bays, under a roof carved to simulate 
tiles. A room with a raised throne platform has a 
dikardkhd-yi darshtut in the rear overlooking the 
records office courtyard to the south (Rizvi and 
Flynn, op. cit., 24-40). The Daftar-Jib 5 na there is the 
first surviving statement of the classical Mughal 
pavilion form. A low podiunv carries a rectangular 
tibira surrounded on three sides by broad dhadjdi * s 
over a colonnade of tall paired columns (outer and 
inner), grouped iu fours to turn the comer; a wider 
bay accents the corner. The front doorways with 
arched, latticed lunettes are matched by a triad 
of windows at the back. The usual coved vault 
carries a flat roof terrace over the whole [ibid., 41*2). 
The principal Ha ram Sarfly, larger than those at 
Agra, develops the courtyard plan on a single storey, 
the taller hall on each face rising through it, advanced 
between walls housing stairs to an upper storey. 


vaulted in keel form; two are roofed with azure tiles 
from MulUn [?.&.]. A "Pan£ Maball" of four dimin¬ 
ishing rectangular floors lopped by a Chatri forms a 
set of well ventilated platforms, whose screens were 
destroyed in 1869-72 (i6uf., 46-53). Broad expanses 
of paving set off these buildings throughout, and 
stone rings for tent ropes appear on parapets and 
at ground level. The awnings for festivals were of 
velvet, gold brocade, and gold embroidery. The sand¬ 
stone was picked out in colour, the effect of which 
can still be seen in the “Nadin Maball" at Lakhnaw 

The Fort at A(lim*r [f.i/.], 978-81/1570-3, dis¬ 
plays much stronger Iranian influence in a highly 
coherent, symmetrical plan. A strictly rectangular 
enclosure with a great octagonal bastion at each 
corner, and a single polygonal gateway broken out 
on the south, contains one building at the centre. 
This has a tall, three-bayed Ivin on all four faces, 
with paired square pillars supporting the dhadidia 
and ceiling beams on cross brackets. Four square 
rooms fill the corners iii two stories. The central 
space, which may have served for audience, is bridged 
by the upper storey; the lack of division between 
marddtia and tanatm is puzzling. The proportions are 
Persian, enhanced by panelling of the yellow brown 
Khattu limestone with simple pointed arches, whose 
archivolts are in the style of Mllwfl or Kh&ndesh. 
while the interior had tilework chased into geometric 
friezes. 

At Ailihiibad [q.v.], in the fort founded in 
991/1583. only a biradarl. the "ZanUna Palace", 
has survived. A peristyle of double columns sur¬ 
rounds a central hall, and the terraced roof is set 
off by latticed kiosks. 

viii. The buildings of £)jahing!r (y.r.J at Agra 
have been obliterated. His d^hardkhd-yi darshan is 
described as near the Sljih Bur& (later Mutant- 
man Burdj), where he had marble halls built on three 
sides of Akbar’s pavilion. The court of public audience 
was customarily divided by railings into three 
areas: that nearest the throne for the nobility, 
the next three steps lower for lesser officials, and 
the remainder for retainers. In his eighth year 
he introduced silver casings for the inner rails, the 
outer remained red. (A description cited by Nflr 
Bakhih, in ASIAR [1903-4J, * 7 *. is based on a spu¬ 
rious ms.) His courtyard at L&bawr (q.c. for plan], 
completed by Ma'mftr Klian in 1027/1617-18, is 
defined east and west by two ranges of single-storeyed 
tibara halls two and three aisles deep, alternating 
with smaller rooms; their tall porticoes recall those of 
A dimer, a pavilion to !he north, perhaps contempo¬ 
rary, is also a three-bayed hall, flanked by two turned 
outwards as at FatbpOr, though with an arched ve¬ 
randah in front. The garden, centred on a square 
tank with fountains, introduces another element of 
the classical palace plan. This court was probably 
the private audience hall, then known as the Ghusi- 
kh ina (bathroom) through an accident of nomen¬ 
clature explained by c Abd al-Hamid LahawrI 
(Pdd&ah-ndma, i, 148); there is a bath just to the 
west. 

ix. In the reign of Shahdjahan Akbar’s 

djharohhd for public audience and the old private 
audience hall at Agra were pulled down: "all 
abominations escaped into non-existence, and 
lovely things reached the zenith of perfection" (ibid., 
i/s, 236) It, as it seems, the replacements were 
built on the same sites, then the old private hall 
lay against the riverside wall ranged with the 
private apartments, with the public one in front, 
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at a LShawr. The latter was approached from the 
Dihll Gate down the Mina Bazar with its rows of 
shops and square fah&r siJ (t, and entered from the 
north on the cross axis by the Akbari DanvAza. 
The Amar Singh Gate to the south was primarily 
for access to the private apartments, like the HAthl 
PdM at Lahawr. 

Siiahdiahin adjusted this layout. In his first year 
(1037/1628), he had ordered halls of forty columns 
(<HM sutQn) at Agra, Lahawr and BurhAnpur [7.1/.] 
to protect his nobles at public audience instead 
of the tents used previously. As that at BurhSnpur 
is ruined, and that at LAhawr only roughly re¬ 
constructed, the hat! (ftwfn) at Agra, renamed 
the Daw!at-kh 3 na-yi &i)Ass u 4 Amm, is the 
remaining prototype for his court buildings, which 
thenceforward follow its formal as an arched, 
hypostyle loggia, rectangular in plan and set on a 
podium, with a flat roof, ihadjdia, and Chatris 
at the comers. The work, in red sandstone dressed 
with polished marble stucco, and with details picked 
out in gold, is strikingly different from its fore¬ 
runners It retains such features as doubled peripheral 
columns, quadrupled at the corners, and dodecagonal 
shafts with linked mufartuy capitals and pyramidal 
bases. The innovations are the preference for a 
marble surface, the ••structural” use of casped 
arches In tall framed spandrels, the medium height 
of the columns, and a consonance of curvilinear 
detail: the construction is actually still irabeate. 
Here the hall, nine bays by three, is open on three 
sides, and arcades on both axes intersect to support 
coved roof panels. A central, raised 4iliar6khd opens 
through three rounded trefoil arches in the rear 
wall, its marble intricately inlaid with pietra dura 
[patlln.k&rl fy.ti.]). The great courtyard is surrounded 
with an arcade of simpler cusped arches. The silver 
rail now fenced the loggia, and th* red rail was of 
stone. 

The courtyard of the Dawlat-kli&na-yi KhAss. 
dated 1045/1635, is confined on three sides by two 
storeys of cusped arcades serving rooms for the 
treasury: the upper floor continues as an open 
riverside terrace to the east, and the audience hall 
is now turned at right angles to face down this, 
with its back to the private apartments. It has no 
internal columns, being smaller, and backs on 
to an inner hall [lambl-fctuna) through three pointed 
arches. This has a great alcove (shak-nishin) at 
either end. The marble of both spaces is panelled 
above florally carved dadoes, matched by floral 
&d/is in arched clerestories, and netted coving sur¬ 
rounds ceilings once plated in gilded silver leaf. 
The terrace was used at night; baths [see hammam] 
at its end were set with glass mosaic. Just behind 
this hall, the SJjAh BurjU bastion was rebuilt with 
an octagonal vaulted chamber in two storeys, the 
Muyiamraan Bur^j, used for conference with 
ministers. Below, a balcony surrounds a central 
apsed cell which opens on the landward side to a 
matching tib&ra with a foliate pool facing a terrace 
screened by exquisite arched djalis; above is a 
tkatri with a gilded dome Beneath the audience hall 
is a tah-kkana, the Shlsh Maball, of two rooms in 
glass mosaic with a cascade and running water: a 
cool and gently lit sarddb [$.*».). 

immediately south of this complex is an exten¬ 
sion of the riverside ten-ace carrying the Ar 3 mg 3 h 
(bedchamber), built in the same idiom but with 
piers instead of columns. In front is a pool with 
boldly sculpted trefoil margins, and on either 
side, a flawlessly simple screen, behind which is a 


tib&ra pavilion with the high arched, ridged roof 
derived from Bengal, stopped by a hipped dome at 
each end, and gilded. The northern one, in marble, 
was the Bangla-yi Darshan, which replaced 
the earlier djharilkhS, followed by a bangld tent 
on the site. These symmetrical but contrasting 
masses formed a new type of composition; they face 
a (dr b&gk below with its original parterres, sur¬ 
rounded by the harem quarters in two stories, served 
by a balcony, and with a tibura on each axis. The 
new aesthetic included three mosques of appropriate 
sizes for the two audience halls and the court. 

At Lahawr Fort fo.v. for plan], Siiabdiahin’s 
buildings were coeval with those at Agra, beginning 
with a very similar Cihil SutQn. The suite of private 
apartments set within the great Sh 3 h Burdi, ca. 
Ui'U o m across internally, was completed in 
1042/1631; it is more accomplished in the Iranian 
linkages of its planning than in elevation, where 
it is unresolved. The small fambi-kkdna is flanked 
by domed octagonal rooms leading to semi-octagons 
with apses filling the angles (plan in E. La Roche, 
op. cit., v, 202). The bangld "Nawlakba” to one side 
of the court, a CaaUUa with eaves curved on both 
axes, is possibly the first of the genre (internal 
work above the dado is Sikh work). The royal bed¬ 
chamber lay behind a range of shallow 

rooms facing the Brag) {Pdd$jtdk-ndma. i, 223-5). 
Eastward of this group, along the river front, arc 
three further courts: one opening to the entrance 
yard. Cowk-i dydrhl and the Hath! POI, one marked 
Khilwat-khAna on the Sikb map (not Khil'at as 
cited by Vogel) which may have been harem quarters, 
with baths, a small mosque, and a small marble 
bangld on the parapet dated 1055/1645. and one 
with ranges grouped around a Mr bdgh including 
the ChOfl J£h w abg3h believed to be one of the build¬ 
ings for kfj w Abgdh and ghinl-khdna (see viii. above) 
ordered in 1043/1633-4 (* Amal-i cited by 

NOr Bakhih. op. cit., 1902, 223-4)- J 2 iah 3 ngfr’s court 
ends the row, thus reversing the Agra plan. At 
AdjmSr, the five white marble pavilions along 
the margin cf the Ana Sagar lake (1047/1637) show 
the idea of the waterside terrace at its most perfect, 
as the climax of the Dawlat BAgh: the new style 
is at its most precise, though the column groupings 
recall Fathpur SikrI. The prominent Hindu brackets 
are fouad too in the black marble pavilion carried 
out by £afar Khfln at ShfilainAr (formerly Fayd- 
ba khsh ) in Kashmir in 1039/1630 [see bustAn]. 

The Lai Ril'aat Dihll fa r/. for plan and details), 
being founded &t novo in 1048/1638, altowed free 
development of a riverside palace within the walled 
format of a rectangle set along the DjamnA to the 
east. The main approach axis from the LShawr 
Gate in the west passes through a long, vaulted 
bazaar street with an open octagonal court, of 
Iranian pattern, to a great square guard court, 
with a tank at its centre and a nau^at-k^na over 
a triple gate at th# far side. This led to the still 
larger courtyard, a rectangle set athwart this axis, 
and surrounded by arcades (Mu) of separate cells 
for the utitard*, serving the Dawlat-J&Ana-yi jvfca ?4 

u ‘Amm opposite. Neither court is extant. The north 
and south sides of the guard court received the trans¬ 
verse axis of an open arcaded street, with a canal, 
running from the southern Dihll Gate. Beyond the 
audience hall, the main axis ended in a third court 
in front of the Imtiy&z Maball (Rang Maball) on a 
riverside terrace, the first of a line of harem buildings 
extending south along the cross axis of the Nahr-i 
Bihisht canal, once frouting garden courts that 
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provided privacy and accommodation. To the north, 
however, a group of administrative buildings was 
inserted on the terrace, offset to the left of the main 
axis, behind their own courts, an arrangement 
probably intended to combine the advantages of 
the microclimate with easier access for the emperor 
to both hails. 

The new building types are elaborated. The 
public audience hall in red sandstone, once plas¬ 
tered, still has the nominal forty columns, but the 
detail is more florid; a raised 4 jh*rdhh& recess 
under a round arch has a (later ?) tau>/dla of marble 
advanced forwards. The Imtiv 3 z Mahall has three 
aisles of intersecting cusped arches on cruciform 
piers; the canal runs down the centre between vaul¬ 
ted rooms at the corners, which form visual stops. 
In the Shah Mahall (now Dlwfln-i i£fc3§9), also piered, 
the canal is marked by the insertion of narrower 
and lower bays in the end elevations of the hall 
and its matching peristyle; the peacock throne was 
once housed here. The Maball (dated 1058/ 

1648), comprising private apartments (Kh w abgah) 
linked to the Muthamman Burdj, faces each of these 
with a corresponding elevation. The later Mughal 
style is represented in the Shah Burdj pavilion, 
with baluster columns, depressed arches, and an up¬ 
ward arch of the ShadjJid over the centre bay (see 
plan in Reuther, op. at,, pi. 60). 

x. Further elaboration of these elements can be 
seen in the Rd^jpOt work at Amber under the direct 
influence of Agra and Dihll, and in the BjSf palaces 
of Dig (ca. 1725) near Bharatpur. The transition 
to the frivolities of later Mughal palaces is marked 
by the htudsiyya Bagh at Dihli, built for the mother 
of Abmad §hih (r 161-7/1748-54). of which fragments 
remain (cf. a print by T. Danicll, Oriental scarry, 
London 1795, i, 3). It was built rapidly from brick 
and plaster, with applied stucco ornament; the river 
elevation is in two storeys of arcading, blind be¬ 
low, and with balustered openings on to her apart¬ 
ments above. Octagonal towers at each comer arc 
fully latticed above, with oriels set on lotus calyces, 
and capped by bulbous semidomes with vestigial 
bangld eaves; these and other features form the 
vocabulary of subsequent domestic architecture 
at Lakhnaw fa.v.]. The tradition was to continue 
with greater vigour in the gradual accretions of 
Rcidjput palaces, and in Sikh buildings, until the 
present century. 

Bibliography : for general works see hind, 
Far the best specific work is still O. Reuther, 
Indische Paldste und Wohnhauser, Berlin 1925, 
with excellent illustrations; these arc supplemented 
by E. La Roche, Indische Baukunst, Munich 1922, 
Bd. v-vi. For Dihll Sultanate work, see Yamamoto, 
M. Ara and T. Tsukinowa, Architectural remains 
of the Delhi Sultanate period, Tokyo 1967, 3 vols. 
(in Japanese], and for TughlukabSd excavations, 
see ASIAR (1923-4), m, (1925*6), 199. (1926-7), 
245. See also J. A. Page, A memoir on Kotla 
Firos Shah, Delhi, in Memoir AS 1 , lii, Delhi 
1937- For SarkhCdj, see J. Burgess, Muhammadan 
architecture of Ahmedabad. in A SI> A 75 ,xxiv (= 
AS/ Western lnd\a. vii), London 1900, i, 4 ^- 5 1. 
For other regional buildings, see individual 
entries, such as bIdar, mandC. etc. The great 
survey of Fatbpdr Slkrl published by E. W. Smith 
as The Moghul architecture of Fatkpdr Sikri, 
4 vols., in A SI, A US, xviii, Allahabad 1894-7, 
and his articles in J. Ind. Art, vi and viii. are 
now supplemented by S. A. A. Rizvi and V. J. A. 
Flynn. Fathpur Sikri, Bombay 1975 (re-examina¬ 


tion of evidence), and S. Davar, Imperial ux>rk- 
shops at Fatehpur Sikri: the royal kitchen, in 
Art and Archaeology Research Papers, v (*974), 
28 ff. Nur Bakhsh's Historical notes on the Lahore 
fort and its buildings, in ARA SI (2902-3), 218-24, 
and The Agra fort and its buildings in ARA SI 
(1903-4), 164-93, are unsurpassed for collation 
of historical data. For LShawr, see also J. Ph. 
V'ogel, Tile mosaics of the Lahore fort, in AS I, 
NIS, xli, Calcutta 1920 (repr. Karachi, n.d., with 
extra colour plates), notes by W. H. Nicholls 
in AR. 4 SJ (1904-5), 22-3, and G. Sanderson, The 
Dbrdn-i K Amm, Lahore fort , in ARASI (1909-10), 
33-9. For Agra, see Muhammad Ashraf Husain, 
Agra Fort, N. Delhi 1956 (Dept, of Archaeology 
guide), and notes in ARASI (1902-3), 60*76, 
(1903-4), 26-7, (1904-5). ii- 4 , (1906-7), 4-5 and 
15-6 (1907-8), 2, 8-22, (1909-10), 2, (1910-11), 103, 
(1911-22), 4. For Dihll, ibid. (1903-4), 21-2, 
(*904-5), * 7 * 8 , (1905-6), 29, 33-42, (1906-7), 6, 
(*907-8), 3-3, 23-30, (1908-9), x-i, (1909-10), t, 
25*32, (1911-12), 1-38, etc., and G. Sanderson, 
A guide to the buildings and gardens, Delhi fort, 
Delhi 1937 (beware of inaccurate plan). For 
Adjmir, see notes by Nicholls in A RASJ (2904*5), 
23, (*905-6), 31-2, and A. L. P. Tucker, in tbtd. 
(1902-3), 81-4. For the Kudsiyya BSgh, see H. 
Goetz, The Qudsia Bagh at Delhi, in IC, xxvi/i 
(* 952 ), * 3 2 ' 52 . For the camp plan, and details 
of Mughal palace tentage, see P. A. Andrews, The 
felt tent in Middle Asia, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
London 1980, 633 ff. etc. For stylistic development, 
see muchals. Architecture. (P. A. Andrews) 
MAHALL A (a.), a noun of place from the verb 
balla, which means notably “to untie (a knot, luggage, 
etc.)”, and by extension, "to make a halt”, whence 
the meaning ol "a place where one makes a 
halt, where one settles (for a longer or shorter 
time)”. 

This term constitutes the first clement of names 
of towns or villages in Egypt, where a hundred 
places were designated by an expression formed from 
Manilla followed by an adjective or a proper noun; 
'All Paaba Mubirak cites more than thirty of them 
in al -Khifaf al-diadida (xv, 21 ff.), apart from the 
city of al-Maballa al-KubrS 
Mahall* also took on the meaning of a “quarter 
of a town" [see madIna], especially in Turkish 
(sec MAI.IALLB), Persian and Urdu. Dozy ( Suppl . s.v.) 
even sees in the name of the Jewish quarter of the 
towns of North Africa, the malldh, a metathesis of 
mahalla (but cf. mallAij). 

Furthermore, the original meaning ol “a place 
where one makes a halt” was preserved in the 
Maghrib (with a pi. am^dl) to designate a movable 
camp, then, by extension, the troops on cam¬ 
paign within the territory at least nominally 
dependent on the sovereign who commands them or 
entrusts the command to the heir apparent, another 
member of the family or, exceptionally, to a con¬ 
firmed war commander. This change in the meaning 
appears quite early, since it was attested under the 
Haf$ids (see R. Brunschvig, Ifafeides, ii, 90) in 
Tunisia, where, as in Morocco, before the institution 
of the protectorate, expeditions so-named were 
organised periodically. In Tunisia, tbe mahalla 
(in French, mdialla) was principally formed from 
auxiliaries levied more or less easily among the 
tribes; it used to leave the capital following a cere¬ 
mony of which we possess some detailed descriptions 
(see e g. V. Senes and M. Lasram. in RT [1895], 333; 
Ibn Abl Dinar, MiPnis, Tunis 1967, 303). and it was 
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Fig. 3. Agra Fort, Daw!at-khana-yi Kha$* u l Amm, “Diwftn-i ‘Am" from southwest. (Photo 

P. A. Andrews) 
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Fig. 5. Agra Fort, "Djahanglrl Maball 


exterior, land front. (Photo P- A. Andrews) 
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generally received with marks of honour by the 
subject tribes who, moreover, hated to see it strike 
camp, for it was they who had to provision the troops 
on campaign. 

The mahalla constituted an instrument of govern¬ 
ment. It performed in effect a triple function: to 
consolidate the authority of the sovereign over the 
provinces, to ensure the levying of taxes and to 
suppress rebellions or the insubordination of local 
chiets. In the ordinary way, it performed a simple 
route march, but the collection of taxes sometimes 
proved difficult and necessitated more than a simple 
demonstration of force; when the launching of a 
tiuihalla had been provoked by the agitation of a tribe, 
it was settled on its territory, from which it put 
pressure on the population; finally, when serious 
troubles broke out, real war operations had to be 
mounted against the rebels, as for example in 1864 
(see Kh. Cbatcr, Insurrection ct repression dans la 
Tunisia du XIX* stick: la Mthalla ie Zarrouk au 
Sahcl{i864) t Tunis 1978). 

In Morocco, the tnahallas performed almost the 
same functions as in Tunisia, with this difference, 
however, that a good part of the territory totally 
escaped the authority of the sultan, who was further¬ 
more constrained in organising one since, from Fez 
or Mekntt, he used to make his way to his southern 
capital, Marrakesh, via Rabat. 

In a general fashion, the Moroccan mahalla com¬ 
prised elements of the three corps of the regular 
army [sec gjAYsa], to which were added some con¬ 
tingents designated by the name of tiarha (haralui) 
and supplied by tribes subject to the sultan. The 
latter formed the vanguard (or the rearguard where 
an attack on the rear was repulsed) and explored 
the terrain, spreading out over a wide area; then 
came the regular troops charged with protecting 
the sovereign (who rode under a parasol) and his 
entourage, who preceded the standards and musi¬ 
cians. 

At its resting place the camp contained in its 
centre the tents of the Sultan, his wives and eunuchs, 
surrounded by a linen screen, which, in Tunisia, 
bore the Berber name afrag (transcribed as dfrdg 
[q.v.]). Outside this enclosure were placed the min¬ 
isters, secretaries, musicians, around whom the 
troops formed a square; within this apparatus, 
wandering merchants established a market, where 
all kinds of articles and foodstuffs were to be found, 
for provisioning was not ensured by regular super¬ 
vision; it was the tribes who had to supply what 
was called the miina (mu’na), i.e. the provisioning, 
and it was not uncommon for this to be insufficient, 
in spite of the sacrifices of the populations subject 
to this obligation, which often reduced them to 
misery. Nevertheless, some of them preferred to 
remain dissident, at the risk of possibly seeing a 
rnohallu settle on their territory and help itself to 
their flocks and cereal resources without pity. 

Most of the Europeans who visited Morocco before 
the Protectorate had occasion to describe a mahalla, 
in particular the one mounted to suppress the 
rebellion of Bu tftnara Lf-t’.J, but the richer source 
with reference to this is the work of Dr. L. Arnaud, 
Aw temps des “Mehallas”, IHEM, Notes ct Docu¬ 
ments, fasc. no. xii, Cadablanca 1952. 

Bibliography: given in the text. 

(Cm. Pellat) 

al-MAHALLA al-KUBRA or mahalla kabIr 
is the modem name of an important town in 
the Delta of the Nile at some distance to the 
west of the Damietta arm, north-east of Janta. It 


lies on the Tur'at al-Milah canal, a branch of the 
Babr Shlbln. 

In view of the large number of Egyptian geo¬ 
graphical names compounded with .Vfaballa (see these 
listed ir. Muhammad Ramzl, al-KdmUs al- 4 i^ihrd/i li 
' 1 -biUd al-Mtfriyya, Cairo 1953*68, i, 404*9), the 
identification of the town with the names mentioned 
by earlier Arabic writers is a matter of some diffi¬ 
culty. Maspero and Wiet identify it with the Coptic 
Tishairi (Amdlinau, La geographic it l'£gyptc d 
I'/poqut copte, Paris 1893, 262), but this identifica¬ 
tion is rendered doubtful by the fact that al-Maballa 
is a purely Arabic name (and it also remains to be 
proved that it is a rendering of the Coptic name just 
mentioned), and because the work of Abu SSlih on the 
Christian buildings of Egypt makes no mention of 
this town. The earliest author who knew a town called 
al-Mahalla or al-Maballa al-Kablra is al-Mubaddas! 
( 55 . 194 . 196, 200); he tells us that it was a town of 
al-RIf built iri two parts, one called Sandaf& (or 
Sandafa), but the statement that the town was situ¬ 
ated on the river by Alexandria (200) seems to be 
an error. Al-Eakr! seems to know the same town 
under the name Maballat Mabrum (Kitdb al-Mas&lik 
tea l-mamilik Brit. Libr. ms.). Idris!, Description dt 
I'AJrujuc, 158, calls the town simply al-Maballa and 
knows a canal called after it. Yacht's statements are 
confused, for he speaks of a town called Maballat 
Dakala and of another Maballat Sharkiyiin (iv, 428), 
both of which seem to refer to the same place. Mabal¬ 
lat Sharkiyaa in Yifcftt—'which he also calls al- 
Maballa al-Kubra—forms one town with SandafA and 
on the other hand he says that Mahalla DakalA 
between al-l<dhira and Dimylt is the largest of the 
Maballas that he knows (d. also Abu 'l-Fida 1 , it, 
160), while the geographer al-Dimishkl (23*) knows 
Maballa Dakala as the capital of the kira of Dakalila; 
Ibn DukmAfc (v, 82) says that the governorship of 
this town was regarded as “the little vizlerate" (at- 
ttrizdra al-saghira). Under the Mamlfik sultan Bnrkiik’s 
administrative reorganisation at the ond of the 8th/ 
14th century, al-Maballa al-Kubri became the 
centre of the wilaya of the Gharb, under an amir 
fablkhdna (see H. Halm, Agypten tiach den mam - 
lukischeti Lchensregxstern. 11 . Das Delta, Wiesbaden 

*982, 5 i 9 )- 

The name Maballat Sharkiyun is again found in 
al-Makrid (cd. Wiet, iii, 207). It is clear from these 
writers that the town was an important commer¬ 
cial centre from the 4th/'ioth century onwards. It 
docs not seem however to have played any consider¬ 
able part in history, although ‘All Pasha Mub&rak 
quotes some events that took place there, from al- 
Makrlr .1 and al-Djabartl. In Egypt in the 19th 
century, the town had to give way to Tan (a, which 
became the capital of the mudiriyya of al-Gharbiwa. 
while al-Maballa became the capital of a smaller 
administrative area; ‘All MubSraJc estimates its 
inhabitants at 50,000, while the 1914 Baedeker 
gives it only 33,500. It is at present a centre of the 
cotton trade; raw cotton is there cleaned in the 
factories. Of the many individuals who bore the 
nisba al-Maballl, the most celebrated is Djalal 
al-DTn al-Mahal II [f.v.], who was bom here. 

Bibliography: Maspero and Wiet, MaUriaux 

Pour servir d la geographic de l'£gypte, Cairo 1919, 

164 and the bibliography there given; ‘All Pa^a 

MubArak, <1/- KhUa! al-^adida, xv, BOUfc t305, 

18-25; Ramzl, op.cit., ii/2, 10, 15-26. 

(J. H. Kramers*) 

MA^IALLAtV, A qua Khan, Sayyid yasan 
‘All Sljih, last of the Nlz&rt Isini^lll imams 
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to reside in Iran and the first of them to bear 
the title of AgJji (less commonly but more correctly, 
Ak&) KhAn. Bom in 1219/1804 in the village of 
Kahak near hfaball&t in central Iran, he succeeded 
to the imimate in 1233/1817 when his father, §hSh 
Khalil Allah, was murdered in Yazd. Fatb ‘All SijSh, 
the Kidjar ruler, amply compensated the young 
» mam. His lands at Mafcallit were extended by royal 
decree; he was given a daughter of Path ‘All Sh 5 h 
in marriage; and he was made governor of Kura, 
despite his extreme youth. With this appointment 
came the title Ak2 Khan, subsequently used as a 
hereditary title by the Niz 4 r! IsmATll imdms. 

Agh a Kb^n Maballati led an apparently loyal 
and tranquil existence until the death of Fatb 
‘All gfcAh in 1250/1834, and the favour with which 
the court regarded him was confirmed when the 
new ruler, Muhammad Shah, appointed him governor 
of Kirman. But when, in 1252/1836, an attempt was 
made to replace Maballati with FlrQz MIrzfi, a 
Kagj 5 r prince, he forcefully resisted his dismissal 
and embarked on a career of rebellion that ended with 
his fleeing to India by way of Afghanistan. Despite 
initial success, AghS Kh 5 .n Maballati was soon 
obliged to withdraw to the citadel at Bam, where 
be surrended after a siege lasting fourteen months. 
There followed eight months of captivity in Kirman 
and a period of retreat at the shrine of Shah 'Abd 
before he was able to plead for mercy at 
the court. He was pardoned on condition that he 
retire to Mahallftt. This he did, but in the space of 
two years he gathered there an army of IsmS'lIIs 
and non-IsmA‘111 mercenaries that enabled him to 
resume his rebellion. Claiming that he wished to 
go to Bandar ‘Abbas in order to embark for the 
HifU&z. Agh* Ki^n Maballati left Maballat in Radjab 
x256/September 1840, striking out with his force 
south-east across the desert to Yazd and Kirman. 
Again he won a number of preliminary engagements, 
but in 1258/1842 he was decisively worsted in a large 
battle outside KirmSn and soon after he crossed 
into Afghanistan. 

Afil) 5 Kh&n Mabaliati’s motives for rebelling 
against the Iranian central government arc unclear. 
They may have been connected in part with rivalries 
surrounding the Ni'matallAhl $ftfl order. Despite 
the paradox involved in an Israa'Ili imam's sub- 
mission to the guidance of a SQfT shaykh , Maballati 
was the murid of Zayu a!•* Abidin Shirwanl. a claim¬ 
ant to leadership of the Nftnatall&hl order. When 
another Ni'mataUihl affiliate, HAdjyjl Mlrzfl AkSsI, 
who was Muhammad Sbflh’s chief minister, sought 
to displace Zayn aMAbidln, Agh& Kh&n Maballati 
espoused the cause of his master with vigour. 

MlraH Afcasi is said to have avenged himself 
by dismissing Maball&t! from the governorship of 
Kirman, and Maballati to have responded by re¬ 
belling (see Mas Kid MIrzA, Sargu<lhasht-i MasHldl, 
Tehran *325/1907, 197*8)- It »» also possible that 
the British encouraged him to rebel, for at the time 
of his second uprising on Iranian army was advancing 
on Har&t in defiance of British wishes, and a diver¬ 
sion of Iranian attention to the south was clearly 
welcome in London (see Correspondence relating to 
Persia and Afghanistan, London 1839, 64). 

Mabaliatt’s links with the British, whom he 
calls “the people of God" (khalk AUdh ) in his me¬ 
moirs (f Ibrat-afxA , ed. Husayn Kuhl KirmSnl, Tehran 
1325 sh/1946, 56), become fully evident with his 
arrival in Afghanistan. He was assigned a daily 
allowance by the British force occupying Kandahir, 
and his troops aided in the evacuation of the British 


garrison which took place soon after his arrival. 

Accompanying the British to Sind, ho continued 
to supply them with mercenary services, and was in¬ 
strumental in securing the cession of Karachi to the 
British by Na$ir KhSn, ruler of Kal&t [see kilAt! 
(William Napier, History of Sir Charles Napier's 
administration of Scinde, London 1851, 75 ) - 

After a brief stay in Calcutta, during which the 
British authorities fruitlessly tried to secure him a 
pardon and safe return to Iran, Agha Khan Maballati 
took up residence in Bombay, where he acquired 
extensive properties and began to accumulate a 
vast fortune. In this undertaking he was significantly 
aided by a ruling, handed down by the Bombay 
High Court in 1866, that placed all the community 
property of the NizArl IsmA'Ilfs in the name of their 
imdtn and under his absolute control. Maballati 
died In April 1881, and was buried in a lavish shrine 
at Hasanib 3 d in the Mazagon area of Bombay. He 
was succeeded by the eldest of his four sons, Ak§ 
‘All §bah, Ash® Khan II 

Bibliography : Agfja Khan Maballati wrote 
an autobiography, Ta'rihh-i c Ibrat-afid, which 
was first published in Bombay in 1278/1861, and 
reprinted in 1325 §h-/* 94 6 by Husayn Kuhl Kir- 
mSnl in Tehran. A Gudjar&tl translation of this 
work exists. W. Ivanow has cast doubt on the 
authenticity of the 7 aVM£-i , lbrat-afzd, but his 
arguments are not convincing (Ivanow, lsmaili 
literature: a biobibliographical survey, Tehran 1963, 
148-9). Other sources: H. Algar, The revolt of 
Aghd AT }dn Mahallati and the transference of the 
fsmd'fll imamate in India, in SI, xxix (1969), 
55*81; A. J. Chunara, Noorutn Mubin, or the 
sacred cord of God: a glorious history of IsmaHh 
1 mams (in GutfiarAtlJ, Bombay 1951, 401-23; 
Mu$taf& Qfjftlib, A'ldm al-lsm&Hliyya, Beirut 
*984, 2 * 4 - 19 : >den. Ta i rlkh al-Da'wa al-Ism&'lliy- 
ya, Damascus 1953, 267-9; J■ N. Hollister, The 
$hi*<i of India, London 1953, 364-70; B. Lewis, 
The jfssasriMS, New York 1968, 15-17, French tr., 
Paris 1982, 50-2; Zawahir Noorally, The first Ago 
Khan and the British, 1838-1868, M. A. thesis. 
University of London 1964; Nasrollah Pourjavady 
and P. L. Wilson, TsmAHIU and Ni^matuUahis, in 

SI, xli (1973), 114*33- (H. Aj-oar) 

MAIJALLE, a term commonly used in Ottoman 
administrative parlance for a ward or quar¬ 
ter of a town. .As listed in the Ottoman reg¬ 
isters [see daftar-i khAkanT], the mahallcs are 
of various kinds. Characteristically, the Ottoman 
mahallc consisted of a religious community grouped 
around its mosque (or church or synagogue) and 
headed by its religious chief. 

In addition to its place of worship, the mafiatle 
normally had its own market, school and water 
fountain, these normally being supported by pious 
endowments. In many provincial towns, the mahalle 
also had its own outer wall with a limited number of 
controlled points of access. Often the mahalle had its 
own militia and some form of interna 1 , police. At 
times of weakened central authority, rivalries and 
even armed clashes between mahalies were not un¬ 
common. The strong sense of corporate identity of 
the mdhalU is also indicated in a number of other 
ways, as ior example in processions and ceremonies, 
with music, torches and flags. These were frequently 
linked with the Sfifi brotherhood [see tarIka) with 
which the inhabitants of the mahalle were associated. 

Often the mahalle?. bear ethnic or denominational 
names, e.g. of Kurds, Turkomans, Christians, Jews; 
whore Christians and Jews are numerous, they may 
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be subdivided by communities, e-g. Orthodox, Copts, 
Armenians, or, in the case of Spanish Jews, by their 
cities or provinces of origin. While many quarters 
are inhabited by homogenous ethnic, religious, or, 
sometimes, occupational groups, this is not always 
so, and the registers list many quarters in which 
different elements live sjde-by-side. The quarters 
inhabited by Sunni Muslims are normally designated 
by some topographical name, often that of the main 
mosque of the quarter. The listing of the adult male 
inhabitants of the quarter often begins with the 
Imam and other religious functionaries, and ends 
with an indication of the numbers of religious and 
other tax-exempt (e g. blind, mad or maimed) per¬ 
sons. In many dealings with authority, the Imam of 
the mosque, or his equivalent, was the representative 
head of the mafiallc. In some documents, the maJtalU 
appears to be headed by a skaykk, responsible to and 
appointed by the Ottoman authorities, possibly 
on the recommendation o! the inhabitants of the 
quarter. In 1242/1826 a new system was introduced, 
with the election of a mukhtar [f.t/.] as headman for 
urban districts as well as villages. 

Bibliography: A. Raymond, Quarliers ft 
mou cements populatres au Cain au XVIIl* siicle, 
in I*. M. Holt, (ed.), Political and social change in 
modern Egypt, London 1968, 105-16; idem, Essot 
dt geographic d/s quartiers de r(sidenet aristocrat tque 
au Catre au XVIII*"* siicle, iu JESHO, vi (1963), 
58-103; Nawil al-Messiri Nadim, The concept of 
the \idra : a historical and sociological study of ah 
Sukhariyya, in Annales Jslamologiques, xv (1979). 
313-48; A. Cohen and B. Lewis, Population and 
revenue in the founts of Palestine in the sixteenth 
century, Princeton, N.J. 1978, 13-14, 34-41. See 
further madIka, and the articles ou individual 
cities, especially Istanbul. (Ed). 

al-MAIJaLLI, AbO c AlI 12Xalal al Din Muham¬ 
mad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. IdkAhIm al-An$ar! 
al-ShAfi c I. Egyptian scholar who was bom 
and died in Cairo (b. 791/1389, d. 2 Mubarram 864/28 
October 1459). He »s known above all as co-author 
of the famous I<ur > 5 n commentary called 
the Tafsir al-Dfaldlayn because it was com¬ 
pleted by another DjaJal al-DIn, the famous al- 
Suyutl (849-9*«/* 445-*505 [{•?.])» who had been his 
pupil for some time. According to the latter, al 
Maballl had commented on the sftras from XVI 11 
( al-Kahf) to CXIV [al Mas), as well as I [al-Fdtipa] 
and a few verses of II [al-Ba^ara). 

Al-Maballl, who earned his living as a trader, 
is said to have bad such an acute intelligence that 
it could "pierce a diamond" and a strict morality 
so rigorous that he attacked abuses ol all kinds 
and refused the office ol chief kadi when it was 
offered to him. He taught law in the two Mu'ny- 
yadiyya and Barkilkiyya madrasas, and furthermore 
utilised his wide and varied knowledge in kaldm, 
grammar, logic, etc., in a series of works and 
above all commentaries, none of which, except for 
the Tafsir al-Qfaldlayn, have been published, but 
ol which various mss. are extar.t, since they had a 
certain success in scholarly circles. These include 
al liadr al-fali' fi Itall Qfam 1 ai-diavdhir, comm, 
on the Djam* of al-Subkl [q.p.J, of which there 
exist (as also ol others of his works) several mss. in 
the B.S. Paris (sec also Brockelmann, II, 89, II 1 , 
109; the Baghdad journal ahkfawrid, i/1-3. 212, 
iii/i, 229, iii/ 3 , 287, v/a, 224); this sharfi was itself 
made the subject of glosses by al-Waliflli (see Ldvi- 
Proven^a'i, Chorfa , 291) aad by al-LakiuI (see 
Brockelmann, II s , 109). One should further mentiou 


a commentary on the Bur da of aI-B&$Iri [?.v. in 
Suppl.] (see Brockelmann, I, 265, I 1 , 309, S I, 69); 
one on al-Hudd al-nabawi by Ibn Kayyirn al-I^jaw- 
ziyya [?.v.] (see Brockelmann, II', 138, S II, 127); 
one on the Minhddf al-fdlibin of ahNawauri [f.o.j 
(»c* Brockelmann, P, 497); al-Kawl al-mitfid fi '1- 
Nil al-sa'Id (collection of versos, quotations, etc., 
in part, after al-Mas^udl; see Brockelmann, II, n 4 , 
IP, 138); al-Tibb ahnabaivi (see Brockelmann, II, 
ii4. II', 138, S II, 127; cf. M. S. Belguedj, La mi- 
dccine traditionnelle dans le Constantinois , Strasbourg 

1966, 40); and a commentary on ahWarakdt fi 

hjiJJ al-din by al-I 2 juwaynl (f.u.j (see Brockelmann, 
I 389 . 487 >- 

Bibliography: The most detailed biography 
of al-Maballl is in Suyuti’* flusn al-muhdjara, i, 
232, borrowed by lbn al-'Imad, Shadkarat, vii, 
303-4; see also Sakhawi, f)aw\ ii, 39-41; Ibn al- 
lyadl, Durrat ahkidial, i, 269: M. Ben Cheneb, 
Idjdsa, § 190; C AU Mubarak, al-Khifaf al-dfadida, 
xv, 21; Brockelmann, index. 

(Ch. Pellat) 

MAIJAMMAD al- JjAjQilLl. (see al-dila\ in 

Suppl.]. 

MAHARI op MAKARI (see koioko]. 
al-MAHASIN wa l-MASAWI (a.) “merits 
and faults”, a literary genre which developed in 
the course of the first centuries of the Islamic 
period, having originated within the Arabo-Muslim 
cultural heritage, although some scholars (Inostran- 
*cv, Iranian influence on Moslem literature, tr. from 
Russian by G. K. Nariman, Bombay 1918, 79-85; 
G. Richter, Sludien zur Geschichte des dlUren arabi- 
schen Furslenspiegel, Leipzig 1932, 37-8; H. Massd, 
Du genre litUraire dibat en arabe et en persan, in 
CCM, iv (1961], 137; I. Muhammad!, al-Adab al- 
fSrisl fi ahatntn ad-d-d nh 1 va-askhar a c ldmih, Beirut 

1967, 136-7) have concluded, ill-advisedly, that it 

was inspired by an ancient Iranian model shdyist 
nd-shayist ("auspicious/inauspicious”). This period 
witnessed the proliferation of debate, a genre well- 
known among the Arabs before the advent of Islam 
( mundfardt and mufdhljarSt: bragging contest; see *1 
Sharisfcl, Marf 1 Afaftdmdi ahffartri, Cairo 1952, iu, 
33 » M. Shtikrl al-Alds!, Buliigh aharab, Cairo 

1924, i, 278-307; A. al Hftjfciml, Dfawahir al-adab, 
Cairo 1969, i, 224-37, 237-54; Massd, op. laud., 
137-47; T- al-HAdjirl, ahQi&bif, Cairo 1962, 41-56; 
Sh. Dayf, ah'Ayr al-'abbisi ahaurxat, Cairo 1972, 
437-64, al - c Asr al- c abbdsl ai-thdnl, Cairo 1975. 533 * 4 °; 
I. Gdrfes, Un genre litUraire arabe, al-Mafaisin wa-l- 
masdttri, Paris 1977, 6-t2). Two categories of debate 
may be distinguished: 

x. Theological debates [mundfardt), where the 
Mu f tazllis were pre-eminent, not only in their coinbat 
with other sects and religions, but also in their 
internal dialectic, prompted, no doubt, by their 
admiration for plausible reasoning and influenced 
by the Sophists and by Greek philosophers in general. 
They made use of dialectic as a very efficacious in¬ 
strument of analysis, a means of distinguishing 
absolute truth from relative truths. 

2. Secular debates [mufdM&r&t, mundfardt) ou 
a broad range of subjects coming to the fore in a 
new civilisation loaded with contrasting elements, 
particularly the conflict between the Sfeu'Qbls 
and the believers in the supremacy of the Arabs, 
among whom al-fijabi? (see Gdrifes, op laud.) is a 
distinguished example. The antagonists were nume¬ 
rous. Some of them exploited every opportunity 
for debate, even on trivial questions, a fact which 
led al-Bjahir. (K. al-ffayatodn, i, 11-25, vii, 7-8) to 
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describe them as afkdb a!-khusumd!, declaring that 
he bad no involvement with them. 

This state of affairs inevitably had the effect of 
throwing doubt on the real worth of every idea and 
every concept, especially in a milieu where rationalism 
and Greek influence were the dominating forces. 
This fact was to influence ideas and literature, both 
in form and in content, most of all among the 
rationalists and in the case of al -]^|^4 especially. 

In his writings, this author shows an expert know¬ 
ledge of the milieu, in all its aspects and contradictory 
tendencies. The characteristics of the milieu become 
associated with ideas borrowed from Greek philos¬ 
ophy, and it is these which must have led al-Eiibi* 
to the concept which enable him to reply both to 
dualists and to determinist Muslims and which was 
to be one of the fundamentals of his doctrine: the 
relativity of good and evil in this world and the 
necessity of their co-existence for the optimum 
benefit (al-a^lab) of creation and especially for 
intelligent life. 

The desire to illustrate and popularise his relativist 
conception of good and evil induces him to prepare, 
on the basis of the controversies of nis time, a fairly 
long literary text where there is discussion of the 
merits and faults of the cock and the dog [mafiasin 
al-dlk wa-tnasduih, wa-man&fi* al-kalb wamaddrruh). 
This is presented to the reader in the form of a 
debate between two highly distinguished Mu'taxTUs. 
One of them (al-NaxtSm («/.»/.]) favours aud defends 
the cock [$dbib aldik). while the other (Ma‘bad 
favours and defends the dog [sdbib al-kalb ); 
both are vehemently criticised by a certain accuser 
(*dHb) who also censures the two animals and enu¬ 
merates their vices. 

Tt is not difficult to prove that this innovative 
debate is the invention of al-QUbi? himself, seeking 
out the merits and faults of the cock and the dog 
and simultaneously prompting the replies made 
to the accuser (see G*ri£s, op. laud., 27, 34). He offers 
this controversy to the reader in a very amusing 
and attractive literary form. He is the first to 
present the opportunity of reading, in a book of 
adab, a text of reasonable length commenting on the 
mah&sin and the masdwi of the subject under discus¬ 
sion. Al-Ejfibu does not confine himself to talking 
of the cock and the dog: he exposes the merits and 
faults of many other objects known in his time, such 
as the pig, the monkey, the eunuch and fire [(faya- 
wdn. iv, 36, i, 106-77, iv, 35 . V, 5; G^rifcs. 44 - 5 . 33 * 4 ). 

With the aid of these examples he aims to con¬ 
vince his readers that everything is relative. And 
this, he hopes, will make his task easier when he 
comes to expounding and explaining theoretically 
and logically, in the course of literary texts dis¬ 
cussing the mapdsin and masawi of the cock and the 
dog, his thesis on the relativity of good and evil 
with reference to creatures and the necessity of 
their co-existence, thus proving that they are in¬ 
trinsically good, in relation to creation and insofar 
as they are works of God. This enables him simulta¬ 
neously to destroy the dualist thesis and to prove 
two of tiie fundamental MuHazilT principles: at- 
fa-chid and al-ta'dll (divine unity and divine justice) 
with everything that proceeds logically therefrom, 
and most significantly of all, free will (see I. G6rifcs, 
Quelques aspects dt la pensie mu'taxUite A'al-Gdbii, 
in SI, lii [1980], 7 J-5). It should be emphasised that 
this philosophical treatise is presented in the form 
of a direct response by al-£>jibi? to the attacks 
mounted by the accuser against the two Mu'tazllis 
for having discussed the merits and the faults of 


the dog And the cock (tfayowan, i, 303-4! cf. G6ri£s, 
35 * 54 ) 

The method which consists of praising or censuring 
a certain object is thus nothing more than a logical 
and natural evolution from debate, owing to the 
contribution of al-£>j&bi* who sought to use it for 
a theological purpose. This is why the affirmation 
of the existence of good and of evil [mahdsin and 
masdwi) in every thing Is imbued, in his work, with 
a philosophical and theological significance: all 
is relative and all is important, and each creation 
has its place. It is in this sense that the K. al- 
(fayawdn is to be understood, as it deals with various 
despicable elements of creation, the wisdom that they 
contain and their importance for the optimum 
state of the world. Similarly, in his books and bis 
letters he deals with different social groups, stress¬ 
ing the important and indispensable role that each 
plays and concluding that each social group has its 
place {(fayttdn , i, 43-4, 204-10; aI-Ma<&& wa 'l- 
tna^id, in Rasd > il al-Qiaki ?, ed. Harun, Cairo 1964, 
i, 117; cf. Gdrifcs, 44 * 54 )- This renlisation comes to be 
applied in the £j;ib 4 iaii ethic, which in its principles 
is reminiscent of the Aristotelian ethic (see G6riis, 
54 - 7 ). 

The composition of literary texts containing 
praise and censure of the same object is therefore 
not, in the case of al-Djibi?, a worthless and in¬ 
significant game which seeks only to prove the ver¬ 
bal abilities of a skilful advocate. However, this 
will not be understood without a detailed study of 
the corpus of al-QjAbU’s work, especially the K. al- 
tfayawdn , the readers of which seem to have been at¬ 
tracted or shocked and even scandalised by the form 
and content of these texts. Al-I^Jjabi? immediately 
acquired a renown which finds expression as much in 
the very violent attacks of certain later writers 
(Ibn IjCuUyba, Ta*wU muhfrtalif al-fiadith, Fr. tr. 
G. Lecomte, Damascus 1962, 73) as in the imitation of 
his method, although his imitators failed to under¬ 
stand the philosophical and theological significance 
implicit in this method and did not include it. 

According to the periods in which works adopting 
the characteristic structure of certain writings of 
al-Di&hu were composed, the content and the form 
vary subject to the influence of the contemporary 
milieu and accented by dominant trends. 

One of these writers who seems to be the most 
attracted by the Q]&bl*ian method is Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad al-BayhalsT (3rd-4thA»th*ioth century), 
author of a suable book of adab entitled al-Mahdsin 
ira ' 1 -masduH (ed. Schwally, Giessen 1902; ed. Abu 
T-Fadl Ibrflhlm, Cairo 1961). AI-BayhaW is unknown 
to the ancient Arab biographers; all that can be added 
to the material contained in the article al-bayhaijI in 
£/*, is that he was a moderate S^I*! (Zaydl) and that 
he ascended the social scale to the point where he was 
a >usdim or companion of kings. Ibn al-RQml, who 
allows him this distinction, composed numerous 
satires (/nipP) against him {see G 4 rifes, 74-9; Ibn al- 
Ruml, Dhcdn, cd. M. Sh. Salim, Beirut n.d., ii, 
28-9, cd. M. Kayl&nl, Cairo 1924, 202-6, poem 
no. 233; R* Guest, Life and works of Ibn Er-Rumi, 
London 1944. * 9 . * 33 i S. Eoustany, / bn ar-Rumi, 
sa vie el son auvre, Beirut 1967, index). 

The subjects discussed in the K . al-Mabasia 
wa l-masdwi and the ideas which it reveals are vir¬ 
tually identical to those of Ibn Kutayba in the *Uyin 
al-akhbdr, with the exception of the politico-religious 
tendencies which are to be perceived in the first 
part (see G6r*s, 80-3). The factor which makes 
this book unique and different from other works of 
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adab is the precise method with which the writer 
deals with his subjects and his technique of revealing 
to the reader his own feelings towards them (ibid., 
79-89). Each chapter (bob) is divided into two oppos¬ 
ing sections: mafrdsnt of . . ./ musdwi of . . . The con¬ 
trast concerns either one single object possessing 
both merits ancl faults (e.g. mafiasin al-fakrjnasdici 
ab/ahr: poverty; sec the K. ul-Mahdsin wa 'i-masdun, 
98-107, 170-8, 297 - 307 . 364 - 73 . 386-92, 464-9, 599 - 
605, 609-12, 619-22; cf. Citfrifcs, 87-9). or. a* is 
more common, two objects of which one is positive, 
praiseworthy and full of merit, the other negative, 
reprehensible and full of fault (mahdsin al-rasull 
musdwi man tanabba'a, mahdsin al-fhiddalmasaui 
* l~ 4 iubn : the Prophet/false prophets, courage/ 
cowardice; see 16 34, 111-32. 518-22: C.£rifcs, 85-7). 

Thus the terms mahdsin/masdwl are not limited 
to a single connotation; in the first category, they 
signify merits/faults, good/bad examples, praise/ 
censure; in the second: good, positive, virtuous, 
proper, laudable, qualities and merits of that which 
is tesan (good)/bad, negative, vicious, improper, 
despicable, vices and faults of that which is {labih 
(bad). 

In his introduction (16; of. Gtfrifcs, 91-3), which 
in general terms is nothing more than a collection 
of remarks of ai-Dj^bi? in praise of books and of 
writing, al-Bayhakl explains the motives that have 
led him to give this title to his book and thus to 
follow this method of exposition. He says: “We have 
entitled it al-Mafidsin tea I masdwi because the opti¬ 
mal interest of the world, from the beginning to the 
end of time, resides in the co-existence of good and 
bad, of harmful and useful, likable and detestable. 
For if only bad existed, creatures would annihilate 
one another. And, if there were nothing but good, af¬ 
fliction would disappear and reasoning would have 
no value .. 

This explanation is nothingothcr than the opening 
of '.he philosophical treatise presented by al-^jahii 
in the K. ai-flayaudti as a reply to the accuser. 
Al-Bayhakl, although be reproduces only the first 
few lines and seems to dissociate himself from its 
theological purpose, thus proves that it Is precisely 
the K. al-Hayawdn and the justification advanced for 
the debate by al-Diahi* that inspire him. His book 
represents the historic moment at which a logical 
approach, itself already appearing in a literary form 
typical of adab, became transformed into on inde¬ 
pendent literary genre (see G£rfcs, 91-7, r$i). 

However, as has been seen, al-Bayhakl does not 
in the majority of cases apply the Djabi?ian proce¬ 
dure which consists of praising or censuring an 
object or a subject of some kind; he distorts it when¬ 
ever It seems to endanger his ideological interest, 
using the terms mahdsin and masdwi as a means of 
proclaiming in advance, in chapter-headings, his 
feelings and attitudes towards the subjects discussed. 

The criteria which govern his choice of subjects 
and dictate the positions that he adopts arc: his 
politico-religious principles, moral principles and 
the socio-cultural and literary tendencies, already 
given definitive form by al-Djdbu and lbn Kutayba 
in the adab of the 3rd/9th century, whose books aro 
also his primary sources (see Gdrifcs, 79*89). 

The author of al-Mah&stn wa * l-masdui supports 
his thinking and his judgments, expressed in ad¬ 
vance in the titles, with the aid of chosen fragments 
of adab which illustrate them: quotations in prose 
and verse, anecdotes, lengthy narratives and tradi¬ 
tions (mahdsin nl-akfibdr wn-tard*i) al-dthdr, as he 
himself calls them). Except in the titles, which arc 


the only reflection of his thinking, he makes no 
personal intervention in the text. 

The reader of al-Bayhakt*$ book will be confronted 
with a testament of the practical philosophy of a 
3 rd/ioth century Zaydl connoisseur of adab. It is as 
a result of the method of contrasting good with 
evil that we are able to arrive at an understanding 
of this philosophy, although, for others, who do not 
seem to have studied the work in detail, this method 
excludes the true position of the author and signi¬ 
fies, in their opinion, praising and censuring (thesis 
and antithesis) one single object (see A. Dayf, al- 
*A $r ab*abbdsi abth&ni, 540-7*. Gdrifes, 90. n. 2). 

This false interpretation is doubtless based on 
the fact (hat in a large number of chapters, the 
opposition of the two sections is a function of the 
antonymous terms mahdsin and masdwi and not of 
the subjects under discussion, which gives the im¬ 
pression that this is an example of the I 2 jAbi?ian 
procedure of praising and censuring every thing. 

This false interpretation of the nahdsitt/nuisdwi 
1 contrast is not new. It appears in as early a work 
as the pseudo-nj 5 bi?.'s al-Mafidsin wa badddd (ed. 
G. van Vloten, Leiden 1898, German tr. O Rescher, 
ii. Vber gntrn und schUchten Seit/n dtt Dinge, Stutt¬ 
gart 1922, i. Das K. al-Mafidsin tra-bmasdwi, Con¬ 
stantinople 1926; the Arabic text has boen reprinted 
in Cairo in 1324/1906-7 and in Beirut in 1969)- This 
author, who seems to have been well-acquainted with 
al-Djahiz. is the first to imitate al Bayhaki, going 
so far as to reproduce a substantial part of his work. 
In fact, the first part of al-Mahdsin wa 'l-adddd 
is found in al-Bayhalp's work, but in a more complete, 
exact and correct form (see introd. by van Vloten, 
pp. ix-x, xiv; cf. Gdrifcs, 10210, *12-15). The anon¬ 
ymous author reproduces none of the chapters deal¬ 
ing with politico-religious subjects which reflect the 
tendencies of al-Bayhakl. The modifications which he 
introduces into the plagiarised chapters and passages 
show that he has not properly understood the method 
followed by this author and that he has been seduced 
by the £>jAbi?‘An procedure of bestowing praise and 
censure. 

Significantly, he has substituted for masdwi the 
term didduhu (its opposite). Thus for him the op- 
I position is: mahdsin of . ./didduhu. This means that 
he systematically contrasts the sub-chapters mahdsin 
of with their opposites, without allowing the 
reader to deduce whether he will find under the title 
(lidduhit censure of the same subject praised under the 
heading nuihdsin (good/bad sides of the subject) or 
a subject antithetical to that which has been praised 
(praise of the good and of the proper/censure of the 
bad and of the improper). Thus in the example mahd¬ 
sin at-wafi*/didduhu (70-6), it is difficult to decide 
whether it is a case of: "praise of fidelity/censure 
of fidelity" or of "praise of fidclity/censure of in¬ 
fidelity", a confusion which arises from the ambi¬ 
guity of the pronoun hu in didduhu. Furthermore, 
there is the fact that the book is attributed to al- 
Djahi/, with the object of creating in the reader the 
impression that he is confronted by the Djaljizian 
method, consisting of praising and censuiing every 
notion, and that there is nothing here but a simple 
literary game. This, it seems, is the anonymous 
author's conception ol this method. 

This is why care should he taken to avoid attri¬ 
buting to him the same intentions and the same 
motives as those of al-Bayhakl- The things that in¬ 
terest him, besides the method of contrasting, are 
entertaining subjects and literary texts. The desire 
to distract and to entertain is even more evident in 
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the second part of his book, which is borrowed not 
from al*Bayhakl but from other sources (see introd. 
by van VIotea, pp. xii-xiv; G^rifcs, X16-18). Here, 
with the exception of the last two chapters which deal 
with Persian feasts and with gifts, the subject most 
prominently discussed is that of women: women 
famous for various reasons, their beauty, examples 
of romantic intrigues, their fidelity and their infidel¬ 
ity, their wiles and their relationships with men, 
etc. 

Nevertheless, the author applies the contrasting 
method in only five of the twenty-one subjects 
tackled in this part of the book, and lie confines 
himself, in the others, to presenting the makasiti 
(which here signifies the fine examples or beauties) 
of the subjects under discussion. 

Curiously, he uses the method of contrasting in 
three cases to present that which to him appears 
good and praiseworthy in opposition to that which 
seems evil and culpable: fidelity/infidclity of women, 
reasonable jealousy/excessive jealousy, copulation/ 
impotence. Furthermore, he uses the terms mahdsinl 
masawi to reveal, in the title, his judgments and 
feelings regarding the subjects In question. He does 
the same in the two other cases, whose titles give 
the impression that he is conforming to the method 
which consists of attacking and defending every 
notion: vuilidsin/tnasdwi makr al-nisd 3 (intrigues of 
women) and mahdsinjrruisdu'i * l-dabib (stealthy ap¬ 
proach of a man seeking to seduce a woman: 263-72. 
348-56). In the first case, intrigues performed for a 
reputable purpose are commended with the term 
mahdsin (good intrigues), and those of which the 
objective is vicious and reprehensible are deplored 
(wicked intrigues). It is not impossible that the 1 
author intended, in this way, to expose the ambiva¬ 
lent attitude of adab and of the Muslim ethic towards 
intrigue. However, the terms nuiluisinlntasditi 
cannot here be translated by praise and blame. In 
the second case, a short tale of a successful dabib 
is classed under the heading of makdsin; on the other 
hand, attempts which end in failure are classified 
as ruisdtti. Thus favourable/critical judgment 
depends on the result of the adventure and not on 
the conduct itself; in other words, there is no place 
here for praise and censure of the dabib. 

These two connotations of opposition characterise 1 
the majority of the chapters of al-Bayhafci. Thus 
the anonymous author has brought no innovation 
to the contrasting method itself; he has however 
varied the range of themes tackled, placing the 
accent on amusing, piquant and even erotic subjects, 
which brings his book closer to the genre of belles- 
lettres than to work of al-Bayhakl. 

The literary and entertaining aspect which 
characterises ahMafy(isin tm 'l-a<jdad, whose overall 
title is also that of the majority of its chapters, 
and the fact that it bears the name of al-Jljabi?, 
serve to reinforce the impression that one is laced 
with the method of praising and censuring every 
notion, and this element has enhanced the renown 
acquired by it within this genre. 

This reputation seems to have been very wide¬ 
spread in the 4th/iotb and jth/nth centuries, as 
is expressed through the attribution to al-Djahiz 
of a letter (ed. Pellat, in Machriq [1956] 70-8; cl. 
Gdrifes, 120-5) bearing the title Fi dhatntn al ^ulum 
xva-madhihd (“Censure and praise of the sciences"). 
Its author systematically applies the original Dia- 
hi?ian method; one by one he censures and praises 
various sciences and professions with the aid of 
phrases of 1 raj/ (description and evaluation) in 


rhymed prose which he has drawn from books of 
Mb, including those ol al-I>jabi2. Analysis of the 
letter shows that this author is seduced by the effects 
of style and form involved in the method and not 
by its philosophical and theological connotations, 
an attitude thoroughly typical of his age. 

The same pre-occupation comes to light soon 
after in the work of one of the most prolific of 
5 th/nth century authois, al-TfcaMlibl. Living in a 
period where Arabic culture was shaped by rhymed 
prose and by systematic pursuit of form and vir¬ 
tuosity, and Jn a milieu whose sole concern was with 
the invention of harmonious forms and formulas 
for the expression of every thought, he found that 
the Djahi?ian method was the best formula for sup¬ 
plying the needs of the k&lib (scribe and functionary) 
and the adib (‘•gentleman") of his age in their 
professional lives and in their encounters: stereo¬ 
typed expressions finely-composed in prose and 
poetry, bearing on the main subjects of adab and 
expressing the two contrary views which people 
might take towards them or, more accurately, 
which adab had already taken towards them. 

To this effect, al-Xha* 41 ibI, in his two identical 
books al-Zar&Hf wa 'l-lald'if Ji 'l-a&d&d and Ycuea&t 
fi ba\l al-muwdkit ft madH bull djay* wa-^yimmih 
(which a certain Ahmad b. c Abd al-Razzik al- 
Mafcdisl brought together in a single edition, pub¬ 
lished several times in Baghdad and Cairo; the 
Cairo edition of 1324/1906-7 is the one used here), 
tackles each of the eighty subjects that are discussed 
in a chapter divided into two: madft . . .ffl&antm . . 
in the first part he offers elegant quotations in 
praise of the subject, and in the second he gives those 
which censure it (for example: tnadfrldhantm al-*akl, 
reason; of al-ghind, fortune, etc., 16-18; cf. G6ri6s, 
122, 126-39). 

This fundamental pre-occupation cf the author 
excludes the anecdotes and lengthy narrations 
which characterise al-Bayhakl's book and that of 
pseurlo-Dj a hi?. For al-Tha^libl. passing praise and 
censure on every’ subject is a proof of virtuosity and 
the witness to a great talent (baldgha), as well 
as evidence of a profound knowledge of the Arabic 
literary heritage (18). It is for this reason that 
he composes several books following this method, in 
which he repeats himself, to such an extent that in 
two of them he even reproduces the same themes and 
the same quotations, while giving to each of them 
a different title. Furthermore, he dedicates them to 
two different persons, adding, in the introduction 
to each, the pretence that in this book he has in¬ 
vented material that is original and totally unprece¬ 
dented (2-4; cf. Gdrtfes, 132-3). 

In addition, he reproduces a large proportion 
of the materials presented in these books in a third 
which he entitles al-Tabsin wa l-takbilt (mss. 
Istanbul, Raghib Pasha 1473, Fayd Allah 2133, 
edition of the text in preparation), and in which 
the opposition is presented in a new form: he praises 
that which is generally regarded as bad and passes 
censure on that which is generally regarded as good, 
apparently seeking, once again, to present a book 
which may appear new and unique in its genre. 

In these three books of al-Tha { alibI. there is 
nothing to confirm the view that the author was 
acquainted with the work of al-Baybakl or of pseudo- 
Djabi?. On the other hand, it is the direct or indirect 
influence of the Pjabi?ian corpus that ceems to be 
acting upon him, impelling him to follow the method 
which involves praising and censuring every notion 
(seeGertes, 138-41). 
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One of the books of al-Tha { alibi has been abridged, 
in the form of an entertainment, by a certain ShihSb 
al-DIn al-Ibshlri, who presents his work (unpublish¬ 
ed; a single manuscript is known, preserved in 
Leiden Or. 1454) as the abridgement of the K. al- 
*Untda ft madh al §kay' wa 4 i<Uihi\ the work in¬ 
volved is probably the Ymc&kit, of which one of the 
copies bears the name retained by al-IbsJjirl (sec 
G6ribs, 141-2). 

The procedure, which consists of praising and cen¬ 
suring every thing and which has become synony¬ 
mous with the display of literary talent, is encoun¬ 
tered among uuiuerous authors of adab subsequent to 
aI*Tha*aiibI, who apply it sporadically in their books. 
Thus, al-Aadl in the (fikdyat Abi 'l-K&sim (ed. Mez, 
Heidelberg 1902, 21-6, 105-6) and al-Harlrl in his 
Mak&mdt (al’tnakdtna al-dindriyya, 27-30 of the 
Cairo 1326/1908-9 edition). 

One of these authors, ]2iamAI al-Din al-Watwat 
(631-718/1234-1318) seems to he the most attracted 
by al-Tha‘aiJbr'8 method in its two forms: praise/ 
censure on the one hand, on the other, praising that 
which is bad, censuring that which is good (see C*ri£$, 
145-8). He applies this method systematically 
throughout his work of edab (Qhurar al-khafd’if al- 
tvatfib**, wa-'urar al-nakb 3 is al-fndiha, Cairo 1318/ 
1900), dealing with sixteen ethical themes: eight 
virtues {khi$dl) and their opposites (nfl^i’i?). Each 
of the first eight chapters is subdivided into three 
phrts: x. Praise of the virtue with the aid of chosen 
texts; 2. Anecdotes, stories nnd poetry concerning 
individuals who arc endowed with this virtue or have 
become famous for having displayed it; 3. Censure of 
the virtue. Similarly, each chapter of nakd'is is 
subdivided into three parts: 1. Censure of the vice; 

2. Anecdotes, stories and poems concerning individ¬ 
uals who are afflicted with this vice or have become 
famous for having displayed it; 3. Praise of the vice. 

Thus, with the aid of chosen extracts, he discusses 
the major ethical themes, showing evidence of a well- 
informed acquaintance with the ambivalent atti¬ 
tudes expressed in adab towards the virtues and vices 
in question, an attitude due not only to Aristotelian 
thought, which characterises the njAhqism ethic, 
but also to the contradiction of tendencies and 
concepts encountered in the bosom of Islamic 
civilisation and expressed in the writings of authors 
of adab since the time of al-DjShi? and Ibn Kutayba, 
precisely by means of this procedure consisting of 
exposing the merits and faults of the subject in 
question (see G. Lecomtc, Ibn Qutayba, Damascus 
1965, 462-5; Gdri^s, 63-6). 

This literary genre has no doubt attracted many 
other authors, but, at this time, their writings arc 
still unknown to us. 

Bibliography : Given in the text. 

(I. Gfcwfes) I 

MAHAT (A., pi. makd*. mahawdt, mahaydt), a 
feminine noun denoting the large oryx and the 
addax antelope. Both these meanings merge in 
the expression babar itab&i. bakar aJ-trat£h (coll. 
bakara wah.^iyya (sing.) "wild cattle" (see ba*ar]). 

The root m-A-10 suggests sparkling whiteness, 
and abtnnhd is applied to rock crystal fbillatrr), 
pearl ( durr, lu'lu*) and any bright star ( katchab ). 
The almost-iinmaculate coat of these beautiful, desert 
antelopes certainly warrants the description al-mahd', 
the word used to describe rndnyya/munhya, laydb, 
lahabPahdb, kawkab. 

The oryx and the addax live in small herds which ( 
arc dominated by one of the males. From time 
to time they gather to migrate, and can be observed I 


among the dunes by the Bedouin from a distance. 
They seem to have reminded them of their own 
flocks, for they call them ni*&H al-raml "sand ewes". 
At first sight, male and female are hardly distin¬ 
guishable, but they do differ slightly in height and 
in horn thickness; tnahdt and the other names are 
used without gender distinction, as are the poetical 
descriptions of them like c ayru f>, (pi. Hn) "with big, 
black eyes" and Myansd* "with a flat muzrlc". The 
desert folk are very acute in their observations, 
and they use a more precise vocabulary to describe 
the animals at different stages of their development. 
The calf at birth is or barghax, but if it is 

completely white, mdri is used. As it grows and up 
lo the lime of its weaning f/itdm), it is called faix, 
farlr, farkad and hatv<tkar. A male (bull) calf has 
the name arkhlirkilurkjii. and the adult male that: 
in the rutting season, its restless and skittish manner 
is aptly described as tui&il "lively" and mik^rdk 
"pawing the ground'*. The old bull, korfiab, is often 
found living alone. 

1. The oryx. In the semi-desert areas of 
Africa, Syria and Arabia, several species of oryx 
are found. Even some of the rare white oryx [Oryx 
algazel algaul ) have survived on the northern edges 
of the Sahara, where it is called twiAjA in Chad. 
ivarkjttarkfurgiyya (pi. iirg) in Mauretania (in the 
Egyptian Sudan, it is called abu hardb, and in Tam.v 
hakk of Ahaggar, csarnlitrmltrxrml , pi. izemmen' 
lisemmin and ehcmltehcmt, pi. ihcmtmnllthetnmm) 
The last specimen in Tunisia was killed south of 
Douz in 1906, but in ancient times it was said to 
be common in southern Morocco, the high Algerian 
plains and southern Tunisia. From murals in ancieni 
Egyptian tombs, there is evidence that it was 
domesticated under the Pharaohs and used as a 
draught animal. Pliny says ... orygtm appeUal 
Aegyptus, which, considering how Larin was pro¬ 
nounced then, suggests that the name should be 
compared with Moorish iirgiyya. 

In the Middle Agns, the animal was known in 
the Sahara by the name of lamf, and its skin was 
used to make the famous shields [see lamt] 

Now the white oryx has almost completely dis¬ 
appeared from the Sahara. This has been caused in 
fairly recent times by the increasing number and 
better quality of firearms in the area, and also by the 
ploughing up of the desert by incessant motorised 
traffic. The oryx is, after all, a big, heavy creature, 
short-winded and not very fierce; it used to be that 
a good mchari camel was all that was needed to 
catch it quickly. Saharan travellers in the last 
century found great herds of oryx which, they said, 
could be numbered in hundreds, but that now seems 
an age ago. 

There are two other species in Africa, with darker 
I coats and clear black stripes, the oryx gazella in 
the south-west and the brisa (perhaps derived 
from baydd* "white") oryx which includes the oryx 
brisa brisa of Abyssinia, o.b. gallatvm of Mozam¬ 
bique, o.b anttalrns and o.b. caUotis in the south¬ 
east and Kilimanjaro. None of these brightly- 
marked antelopes are, however, found in Arabic¬ 
speaking countries. There has always been a distinct 
species in Arabia, the oryx Irucoryx (formerly 
bratrix) known as the sabre-horned or Arabian oryx, 
which is found as far as the borders of Syria and 
‘Irak, and which was the first species to be called 
al-mahdl by the Arabs. Their tapering black horns 
, are ringed, and curve back majestically like those 
of their African cousins. They are usually more than 
I a metre long and are perfectly parallel, so that when 
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seen from the side the animal seems to have just 
one horn. That is why the oryx was thought, wrongly, 
to have connections with the unicorn, but that 
mythical animal is in fact to be connected with 
the rhinoceros [see karkaddan]. 

Probably no other desert wild animal, except the 
onager ( himdr al-traHsA), has been described more 
than the sabre-horned antelope by the pre-Islamic 
poets and their later imitators. The animal was not 
used as a principal theme in their Jru^a’uf, but as 
a background image of the hard desert life and the 
difficulties in it that the poet would have experi¬ 
enced himself. There are long descriptions of hunting 
for the oryx and of its death [inrad), which, inci¬ 
dentally, show how abundant it muct have been. The 
poet, wishing to emphasise the high moral qualities 
of the huntsman, by a literary device transfers these 
qualities to the brave, hunted animal. The scene it¬ 
self is conventional, but it reflects an idyllic picture 
of violent hunting in all its details. Sometimes 
the po«i mounts a horse, and then the oryx is soon 
caught, after a terrifying chase in which as often as 
not three salukis participate, and is brought down 
at the point of a lance. Eulogies of the horse like 
this are common in Imru* al-Kays, Zuhayr b. Abl 
Sulma, ‘Albania al-Fabl and a number of others when 
they write lamentations. On other occasions, he 
will mount a she-camc), and then the story of the 
chase ends differently, for the oryx becomes the 
symbol of this matchless she-camcl and it triumphs 
over all its adversaries by its speed and endurance; 
it will stop only to rip open a dog or two with its 
terrifying horns. Such poems are accordingly pane¬ 
gyrics, and al-£)j&bi* has carefully discussed this 
mechanical literary device in archaic poetry in his 
Ifayawdu, ii, 20, where he says, "when the poem 
is a lamentation or exhortation, it is usual for poets 
to let the dogs kill the oryx, but in panegyrics, 
where the camel is said to be an oryx with certain 
special qualities, it is the dogs that arc killed. That 
is not to say that such events arc poetic fabrications, 
for oryx bulls have often killed or injured dogs, but 
it usually happens that the hunted animal is the 
victim in the cud, the dogs emerge safe and well and 
their master has found his quarry." 

A more romantic picture is sometimes drawn to 
show the effect of the four seasons of the life of 
the oryx, each with its own particular difficulties, 
struggles and hardships. Such pictures represent 
the challenges the pre*Islamic Bedouin faced in their 
daily life, whether they were real or not.The bull, fo* 
example, is shown as wandering far in search of 
a mate and as confronting many rivals in tests of 
his prowess; here is a picture of the marriage diffi¬ 
culties of an old desert dweller, who could well have 
turned to abducting young girls. Then there is the 
agonising plight of the mother who goes lowing after 
her young calf which has been devoured (mosbiPa) by 
beasts of prey. Her search is vain, and she strays 
from her herd (1 £jl, rabrab, $uwdrl$irdr, sirb) and 
thus puts her own life at risk. Images like this are 
used frequently by Labld b. Rabl c a al^Amlri and by 
al-\ r Sbigha al-Ofcubyanl among others. They evoke 
the cruel distress of so many mothers who have wept 
over the loss of a son killed in a raid, or over the loss 
of a daughter snatched forcefully away by a hostile 
clan. Clearly, images like this are not devised by 
town dwellers, but they arc an essential feature of 
the distant experiences of their nomadic ancestors. 
Such nostalgic reminiscences of desert life are usu¬ 
ally found in poetry up to the lime of the c Abbasid 
dynasty, and one of the last to use them in his poetry 
was Dh u M-Rumma. 


In the Yemen during the Himyaritic period, 
the ibex (wa'il) and the oryx were game animals 
which were hunted in accordance with ancient cultic 
rites. Archaeologists have excavated many bas-reliefs 
on which they are depicted (see in the Bib! the im¬ 
portant works here of M. Hofner, R. B. Sergeant and 
J. Ryckmans). Before the dawn of Islam, in the north¬ 
erly regions of the peninsula the oryx had a special 
position as a sacrificial beast (<atira) in the ritual, 
idolatrous offerings performed by the Arabs in the 
month of general truce. Radjab; the oryx was in¬ 
cluded with domestic cattle in the list of ra&abiyydt 
[tjayaxdn, vi, 5x1). 

There were still about a thousand oryx in Arabia 
in 1950, but nine years later only about a hundred 
were left, in the remote regions of the "Empty 
Quarter" \fll-Rub c al-khdli ) to the north-west of 
Aden. Seventy of these were destroyed by motorised 
safaris with automatic weapons in 1960-1. Faced with 
such a serious situation, the World Wild Life Fund 
organised a rescue mission under Major I. R. Grim- 
wood in 1962 and three animals were captured. To 
these were added one offered by the Kuwaiti ruler 
and four from King Ibn Sa'ud. These eight survivors 
formed the nucleus of a small breeding herd set up 
iu a desert preservation in Phoenix, Arizona. At 
present there is just one small protected herd in a 
skayhh’s park, but apart from these animals, the 
white oryx, locally the wujayfri or obit sHla c , can 
be considered an extinct species in Arabia and the 
Near Hast. Some of the amirs have introduced as a 
substitute in some areas the oryx-gazelle, which is 
native to Africa. 

2. The add ax. In North Africa, mahdt also 
denotes the addax [Addax nasomaculalus), a cousin 
of the oryx. This animal is extremely rare, and is 
found I11 a narrow strip of land in the Sahara, from 
Mauretania to the western edge of the Nile. At the 
beginning of this century, it could also be found in 
Palestine and Arabia, and it is recorded in ancient 
Syria and Mesopotamia. The main distinction 
between the addax and the oryx is the absence of any 
brownish-red markings on the neck and breast. Other 
distinguishing marks are its brown forehead, Its 
white tear-pit, its reddish nose and its noticeably 
long horns (fisaf&iyyo, pi. faydfi). These are straight 
with a slight backward slope and a two-and-n-half 
turn spiral; they are fully annulated. Both antelopes 
enjoy the same habitat and display the same be¬ 
haviour, but the addax seems generally better 
adapted to its environment than the oryx. It is more 
resistant 10 thirst for, like the camel, it carries a 
special sac containing an aqueous, slightly acidulous 
liquid in its belly, and this has been the salvation 
of many a waterless hunter (Pliny refers to it in 
Nai. Hist., xi. 27); moreover, its wide, spongy hoof 
Is a great help when it comes to long, sustained 
journeys across the dunes. 

Two vernacular Arab names lor the animal arc 
in use, mekd and bger (ItraAsh, and perhaps echoes 
of an earlier African term, taken into Latin by 
Pliny as addax, are to be found in its Sudanese and 
Upper Egyptian names 'akadij'akai, bQ c <i&u 4 , b* 
c addas; the origin and meaning of these names is 
still uncertain. The Touareg call it anulialllamrllail, 
pi. imellalen\t\nullalin (from the verb "to be white"), 
and thus draw attention to the whiteness of its coat. 
They regard the addax as a choice game animal, 
and hunt it as soon as the herds mass together in 
the spring. Observers in the last century said that 
there could be as many as 300 animals in such gath¬ 
erings (see G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, Berlin 
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1879-89, i, 551). lbu Battuta, travelling five cen¬ 
turies earlier in the spring of 753/1352 from T 3 sa- 
rahla to IwSlaten (Walata), was amazed at the abun¬ 
dance of the herds and by their evident fearlessness 
of man. He noted that the people of the region hunted 
the addax with dogs and shot them down with arrows. 
He added that they were very fond of the stomach 
liquid, and that they used to slake their thirst from 
their victims. For his own part, he did not find the 
meat enjoyable, saying that it was dry and taste- 
loss (RikJa, ii, 190). Because it was relatively slow¬ 
footed, it was easy to capture, and the antelope 
offered the hunter not just venison as his prize 
but also leather and the stomach liquid. This liquid 
was said to possess many virtues, and it commanded 
a high price iu the markets in large centres as far 
away as Tunis. There was also the attraction of ex¬ 
tracting bezoars [see bazahr[ known locally as bid 
cl'tneku "antelopes’ eggs", from the viscera. These 
biliary concentrations occur very frequently in the 
digestive systems of ruminants, and the preparation 
was greatly valued in the mediaeval pharmacopoeia 
for its supposed qualities as an antidote and a aphro¬ 
disiac. Jewish pharmacists and druggists from the 
cities of the Maghrib went about collecting them 
eagerly from the nomads and then sold them specula¬ 
tively to sultans and persons of high rank. The addax 
skin was, by contrast, much less valuable than that 
of the oryx; it was used only for shoe-making and 
saddlery. Of course, the trick was not unknown of 
substituting addax-lcather for oryx-lcathcr for 
making the famous impenetrable shields mentioned 
above. 

Before fire-anus and motor-cars arrived, the addax 
was hunted with dogs, and it was also caught in 
traps (the spiked-wheel trap and the crossbow trap). 
The Tibbu of Teiiere would encircle a herd and 
catch beasts in nets in order to cat the succulent 
marrow from the large bones. To-day there is no 
longer any question of hunting the addax, for the 
species has been so drastically reduced. It has dis¬ 
appeared from the vast Western Erg, but there may 
be an occasional specimen to be found between 
Ouargla and Ghadamfes, and others to the south 
of Haraada of Tinghert and to the north of Timbuctu 
and in the regions of Tcrmit and Agadem to the 
south of Tencrc and in the Nubian Desert. 

It is surprising to find that the great Arab natural¬ 
ists have said very little about these two important 
antelopes, mafia 1 . Al-Pi 3 hu makes a few remarks 
about them, but these last are only hearsay. One 
feature which he notes is that the bull is very vulner¬ 
able under pursuit because prolonged running 
triggers off urine retention (budr), which can prove 
fatal. He goes on tn say that the oryx likes to crunch 
colocynth [banzai) because its bitter taste helps 
prevent rhirst, that genies may ride it at night, 
and that it will grow tame in captivity ((fayaivdn, 
ii, 118; vi, 23, 46, 316; vii, 187). Al-Kazwinf seems 
to have ignored them altogether, and under the 
rubric bakar al-wahsh ( c AdidHb al-makhlukal, ii, 
203-4), he speaks only of the axis deer [Cervus axis), 
the Persian gdv-i tan, with its antlers which fall off 
each year. Al-Damlri follows him and reproduces the 
earlier remarks, but seems not to know which animal 
he is speaking about. Under the rubric al-bakar al- 
wabshi (ffayii al-Hayawdn, i, 142-3), he states that 
this name denotes all four species: makd "oryx- 
addax”; ayyilluyyal ''cervidae’’; yafimUr "roe-deer"; 
thaytalliaylal “bubalis". Under the heading al-maha, 
he simply describes the ardour { shabatt ) of the male 
in the rut, and then recounts word-for-word what al- 


Kazwlnt had mentioned about the "particular 
virtues" ascribed to the organs of the cervidae; he 
drew particular attention to the antlers, which 
were supposed to be useful as au aphrodisiac when 
powdered (ii, 330-1). The poet Kugh^im [9.P.] 
says, in his Masdyid, 160-2. that the lowing [k^uwir 
ghainghanta) of the oryx cow is very much louder 
than that of the bull and that oryx venison has 
warming qualities; it makes the blood thick and 
black, and it should always be boiled with plenty 
of vinegar. The first Arab, he adds, who hunted 
the oryx on horseback was, according to tradition, 
Rabl c a b. Nizar b. Ma c add b. ‘Adrian. All this in¬ 
formation is repeated in the writings of al-^al- 
kashandl (.$»<&&, ii, 44). The Macnluk Ibn Mangli 
[, q.v . in Suppl.J, a writer on cynegetics and a hunts¬ 
man himself in the 8 th/i 4 th century, give some "help¬ 
ful advice" {Uns al-makf, ms. Paris B.N., Ar. 2832, 
fob. nb, 21a) on how to bring the oryx down once 
it has been stopped: to thrust obliquely with a sabre, 
cutting at random, and immediately lifting the blade 
again In order not to wound the horse. He then re¬ 
commends trying to hamstring the animal: hurl a 
missile [badhdfa), one which has a head bristling with 
spikes and a long haft, between the legs of the gallop¬ 
ing animal. The animal should not be killed outright, 
for there must be a chance of strangling it ritually 
so that its meat can be eaten licitly. They may also 
be hunted with a cheetah [see fahd]. In his Djamhara 
f\ c uliitn al-bayeara (ms. Escurial, Ar. 903, fob 143a- 
b) Ibn Mangli repeats the sayings of his esteemed 
master from the preceding century, ‘Isa al-Asadl, 
that good results with cheetahs can be obtained 
only in Syria, where they are more robust and 
aggressive. 

The Touareg of the All believe that the addax is 
a good predator on snakes for, according to legend, 
it is completely immune to vipers’ venom. That is why 
many natives wear a piece of addax skin as a 
talisman, and they decorate their tents with its 
horns, skin and fat. which ward off all kinds of 
reptiles (see H. Lhote, La chasse chex les Touaregs, 
Paris 1951, 75-87). 

The gleaming bright, black pupil of the oryx 
and the addax (hadak al-ntaha), in contrast to the 
white of the eye, was an image dear to poets. It has 
earned them the title al-Hn, associated with abwar, 
pi. h&r "very white". It is in fact well-known that 
the houris { al-hiir al- c in fa.f.]), the wives of the 
elect in paradise, have languorous antelopes’ eyes 
set in a face with the complexion of pearl or milk. 
That is the mark of perfect feminine beauty as judged 
by the Arabs. The Greeks had already expressed their 
similar aesthetic delight when they gave "great cows' 
eyes” to their goddess Hera (corresponding to Roman 
Juno), queen of Olympus, daughter of Kronos, wife 
of Zeus ("Hpa Bowriq). The Greek adjective could 
metaphorically apply to any beautiful woman, as 
could the Arabic ntahSt/mahan. It is the opinion 
of philologists that, if the whiteness of the complexion 
is being described, the comparison suggests the 
whiteness of pearl or crystal; but if there b a des¬ 
cription of beautiful eyes with pupils dark as night 
set in a milky white complexion, then it is from the 
oryx and the addax that the image is borrowed 
(see LA, s.v. m-h-w). 

To conclude, after all this information, it is really 
frightening to think that the zoological term mahat 
may soon be no more than a word in the dictionary, 
reminding us of a species which will have vanished 
from the lands of Islam, like na'dtn "ostrich" and 
bimdr al-teab$k "onager"; it will hove vanished 
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just became of man's insatiable, thoughtless greed. 

In astronomy, the star al-Farkad (= Phercad) 
"the oryx cal/", is y Ursae minoris, this star and 
the associated 3 Ur sac minoris together lorm al-far- 
kadayn (= Elfarcadin) "the two calves", the "guard¬ 
ians" of the North Pole. 
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MAHBCB b. al-RAHIL al f ABDl, Abu SufyAn, 
Ibadl theologian and historian, originally 
from the Arabic tribe of the Band *Abd al-Kays, 
who lived in the 2ndj8th century and who is cited 
in the Kitdb Tabakdt al-mashdyihh 0/ al-Dardih'J 
(d. 670/1227 [y.v.]) amongst the scholars of the fourth 
tabaka or class. His family came originally from ‘Irak 
(his grandfather al-Mallb a!-‘AbdI was one of the 
close friends of the head of the Ibadl community 
in Basra, the famous Abu ‘Ubayda Muslim b. Abl 
Karima al-Tamlml [see al-ibAdiyya]), and he first 
lived iu ‘Uman. Then he settled in Basra, where he 
became a pupil of AbO ‘Ubayda. After the death of 
al-RabI c b. Habib al-Basel, head of the Ibadl com¬ 
munity in Basra after AbO ‘Ubayda, spiritual 
supremacy in the II>A«?I world passed to Abu Sufyan 
Mahbub b. al-RatiH In effect, he acted as arbiter 
over the schism of KhaJaf b. al-Samb in the Maghrib 
[see AL-gHAt-AriVYA] during the reign of the Rustamid 
imam ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd a!-Rabman b. 
Rustam, and wrote a rtsdla (or ‘aUJ to the Ibadl 
chief <Abd Allah b. Yaby 5 al-Kindl, called TMib al- 
yaVV (d. 129/747). who sot up in South Arabia the 
first Ibadl imfiniate and who occupied Mecca and 
Medina. Mabbub b. al-RabH became especially 
known as a historian, and it is to him that we owe 


the greater part of the traditions about the oldest 
Ibadl shpy&bs- His historical work, mentioned in al- 
Barradl’s catalogue (9th/i5th century) under the 
title of Kitab Abi Sufydn, served as al-Dardjlnl's 
basis for the petting-together of the first four classes 
of his K. Tabakuf al-ma$bpyikh. where he is cited 
several times. 

Bibliography; Dardjlnl. op. cit., ed. Ibrahim 
Talia*!, Blida 1394/1974, i. 70 , 248, ii, 212, 278-88, 
477-8; ShammahLL K- al-Siyar, Cairo 1301/1883- 
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tr. E. Masqucray, Algiers 1878, 1 37 - 4 r; A. de C. 
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sectc abadhilc, in Bull, de Correspondance Africaine, 
iii (1885). 17 , no. 10; T. Lewicki, Notice sur la 
chronique ibddite (Tad-Dariint, in RO, xi (1936), 
159*60 et passim, idem, Les Ibddites dans 1 ’Arabia 
du Sud et at* Moyen Age. in Folia Orienlalia, i 
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MAHDAWlS, a sectarian group in Indian 
Islam, the followers of Sayyid Muhammad Mahdl 
(84 7 - 9 1 0/144 3 * 1 505) of Eiawnpur to.?.], near Benares, 
who declared that he was the promised Mahdl [7.0.J 
and by his preaching gained a number of adherents 
in Abraadabad [q.v. ] and other parts of Gugjarat. 
He was compelled to leave India, however, and died 
at FarSh In wbat is now western Afghanistan, where 
be was buried. His followers credited him with the 
power of working miracles, raising the dead, healing 
the blind and the dumb, etc. For a time, they were 
allowed 10 profess their faith without official harass¬ 
ment; but in the reign of Muaaffar II, Sultan of 
GudjarSt (917*32/1 5 11-26) they were persecuted, 
and many of them put to death. The Mughal prince 
Awraiigzlb [9.1;.] also moved against them when in 
1055/1645 ^ became governor of Abmadftbad. In 
consequence of these persecutions, most Mahdawls 
began to practise tahiyya [q.v.] and tried to pass as 
orthodox Muslims. Their exact number, therefore, 
remains today uncertain. They are found in small 
groups in some parts of Gudiarat, in Bombay, in 
the Deccan, in Uttar Pradesh and also in Sind, 
where they are known as Zikris [see ehikrIs in 
SupplJ. They believe that Sayyid Muhammad was 
the last IrnSm, the promised Mahdl, and in conse¬ 
quence of his haviug come they are said by their 
religious opponents neither to repent for their sins 
nor to pray for the sculs of their dead. They obseive 
certain ceremonies peculiar to themselves at mar¬ 
riages and funerals, and are often lax in observing the 
five canonical pillars of Islam. By their enemies they 
are styled Ghavr-Mahtfls. Le. those who do not 
believe in a Mahdl still to come; but the Mahdawls 
themselves apply this designation to other Muslims, 
charging them with failure to recognise the Mahdl 
who has already appeared. 

Bibliography: Sikardar b. Muhammad, 
Mir*il-i SihanJarl, Bombay 1891, 136-8, English 
tr. Fazlullah Lutfullah Far idi, 90-1; H. Blochmann, 
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1873; D) a‘far Sharif, Qanoon-e-Islam, 2nd ed., 
Madras 1863, 171-2; ed. W. Crookc, Oxford 1921, 
208-9; Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, ix/2, 
62-4, Bombay 1899; Baluchistan District gazeteer 
senes, vii. Makran, Kharan, Bombay 1907. 116-20; 
Hastings' Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, 
vi, 189 (Goldziher on Ghayr-Mabdi); Goldziher, 
Vorl/sungen iiber den Islam*, Heidelberg 1925, 364. 

(T. W. Arnold • [B. Lawrenci]) 
al-MAHDI (a.), "the rightly guided one" is the 
name of the restorer of religion and justice 
who, according to a widely held Muslim belief, will 
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rule before Che end of the world. The present article 
will trace the history o! this belief and will deal with 
the political history of Mahdist movements only in so 
far as relevant (for the Sudanese movement, see al- 
mahdiyya). 

Origin and early development during the 
Umayyad age. The term tnahdi as such does 
not occur in the Kur’Sn; but the name is clearly 
derived from the Arabic root h-d-y commonly used in 
it in the meaning of divine guidance. As an honorific 
epithet without messianic significance, the term was 
employed from the beginning of Islam (references 
gathered by Goldziher, Vorlesungcn, 267). tfassan b. 
ThSbit thus applied it to the Prophet, and Djarir to 
Abraham. Sulayman b. Surad referred to al-l.-lusayn, 
after his martyrdom, as "MahdT son of the Mahdi", 
and al-Farazdafc called al-Walid in a panegyric the 
sixth of six caliphs of ‘Abd Shams from ‘UthrnAn 
who were kudui mahdiyyin (Diwdn al-Faraxdak, cd. 
al-$ 5 wi, Cairo 1936. 88}. During the Second Civil 
War, after the death of Mu^wiya. the term came 
first to be used for an expected ruler who would 
restore Islam to its original perfection. ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr claimed the caliphate as such a restorer. 
Though he does not seem to have been given the 
epithet al-Mahdi, his career substantially shaped 
the later image of the expected Mahdi. In KOfa, 
al-Mukhtar proclaimed Muhammad t> al-Hanafiyya 
as the Mahdi in this heightened sense. Among his 
opponents of the KOfan nobility who lied from him 
to Basra was Musa, sou of the Companion Talba- He 
was viewed there as the expected Mahdi by many 
people who hoped that he would claim the caliphate, 
but he refused to engage himself in the fitna, pointing 
to the example of ‘Abd AllAh b. ‘Umar in the First 
Civil Wax (Ibn Sa‘d. v, 120 f.l. Among the Umayyad 
caliphs, Sulaym&n (96-9/715*17) seems to have been 
the first one to have encouraged the belief that he was 
the Mahdi who would restore justice after oppression 
had become widespread under his predecessors. He 
is often addressed as the Mahdi in this sense in the 
panegyrics of J2iarlr and al-Faratdafc. The latter af¬ 
firmed specifically that the spine of the religion had 
been straightened after having become crooked and 
that all grievances (mafilint) had been removed by 
the Mahdi, meaning Sulayman [Dhrdu, 638, 801). The 
opocolyptic aspect of al-Farazdak's concept of the 
Mahdi is revealed by his statement that so many 
pricsts [bass] and rabbis (bibr) had foretold the 
caliphate of the Mahdi (Diwdn, 327). SuIaymanS 
successor, ‘Umar II, was also addressed as the Mahdi 
by I>jarlr and, because of his recoguised piety, was 
widely regarded so in religious circles. Of the later 
Uinayyad caliphs, Hi^Sm was called the Mahdi 
by £>jarlr. Less emphatically, al-I-arazdafc speaks of 
Yazld II as a rightly-guided one (tnahdi) (Dludn, 
544) and of his son al-Walid II as a I-Mahdi (Diwdn, 7). 

Among the religious scholars, discussions about the 
Mahdi and his identity can be traced back to the time 
after the Second Civil War. These discussions 
developed in different directions in the different 
centres o! learning and influenced the later beliefs 
about the Mahdi to varying degrees. They were in 
turn influenced by some related beliefs already 
accepted and supported by ftadWis attributed to the 
Prophet. Thus it bad been accepted that c IsS [q.v.) 
would descend from Heaven before the end of the 
world to rule and lead the Muslim community in 
prayer. A fuditji on the authority of Qabir al-An$ArI 
and Abu SaTd al- KhudrI, spread in Medina probably 
in early Marwanid times, quoted the Prophet as 
stating that "at the end of my community there 


will be a caliph who will pour out the money without 
counting it". According to another early Mcdinan 
hadith, on the authority of AbC Hurayra, the Prophet 
had said "The Hour will not come until a man from 
Kahtan will come forth leading the people with his 
staff". Predictions concerning this KabtAnl were 
evidently known before the rebellion of ‘Abd al- 
Rabman b. al-Ash c ath in 80/699, who according 
to al-Mas'udl (Tanbih, 3x4} and Ibn | Ahir al-Mak- 
disl, called himself al-Kabtnni and N'Ajir al-Mu*- 
minln. 

In Medina, conservative religious opinion generally 
accepted ‘Umar 11 as the Mahdi. This acceptance was 
facilitated by the fact that 'Umar II was descended 
through his mother from c Umar I who, together with 
his son 'Abd AIIAh, enjoyed the highest religious 
authority among conservative Medinan scholars. 
Statements attributed to ‘Umar 1 and 'Abd .Allah b. 
'Uuiar were circulated to the effect that the former 
had predicted the advent ol a descendant of bis who 
would fill the earth with justice. These statements 
reflect an earlier expectation that a descendant of 
‘Umar 1 through male lineage would become the 
restorer of justice, but they were now applied to the 
Umayyad (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 243). Sa‘Id b. al-Musayyib 
(d. 93 or 94/7*2-13) was alleged to have identified 
‘Umar II as the Mahdi while the latter was still 
in Medina long before his reign. A particular effort 
was made to counter KOfan claims that the Mahdi 
would bo an c Alid. Thus Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
was reported in Medina to have said that if there 
was to be a Mahdi he would belong to the ‘Abd 
Shams. Muhammad al-Bakir, the Imam of the 
Imam! Sjjl'a, was quoted as stating during the cal¬ 
iphate of‘Umar II; "The Prophet belongs to us, 
and the Mahdi belongs to the Band ‘Abd Shams. 
We do not know him to be anyone but ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz" (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 215). 

In Mecca, on the other hand, TlwQs b. Kaysan (d. 
106 / 724 - 5 ), a respected tttau'Id traditionist residing iu 
the Yemen, uas quoted expressing himself more re¬ 
servedly that ‘Umar II was rightly guided but not the 
Mahdi (kana mahdtyy ** t va-laysa bih ); for in the time 
of the Mahdi, the benefactoi would be outdone by the 
rewards for his good acts and the evildoer would be 
called to repent. Abu Ma'bad Naficlh (d. 104/722-3). a 
maxcld of ‘Abd AJUh b. al-'Abb&s, quoted his master 
as asserting that the Mahdi would be a young man 
(shdbb) of the AM al-Bayt . The report was transmitted 
by the highly respected Meccan traditionist *Amr b. 
Dinar (d. 126/744). 

In Hints. Syrian loyalty to the Umayyad caliphate 
was expressed in a tradition attributed to Ka‘b al- 
Abbar neutralising the badith of the I£ab| 3 nl: "The 
Mahdi will be only of Kuraysh and the caliphate will 
be among them only. He will, however, have a root 
and a pedigree in the Yemen ( ghayra anna laMii 
asP* u'a-nasab*" Ji 'l-Yaman)”. The tradition, 
related by Shurayb b. ‘Ablda al-Him$l (d. after 
108/726-7), may go back to the time of the revolt 
of Ibn al-Asl^at^. 

In Basra, AbO Kiluba (d. ea 107/725-6), a promi¬ 
nent traditionist with ties to Syria, supported the 
view that ‘Umar II was truly the MabdI. He was 
indirectly contradicted by AbQ Nadra (d. 109/727-8) 
and Abu , l-‘Aia > al-*AinirI (d. 108/726-7) who, 
reporting the hadUJi of the generous caliph in Ba$ra, 
stated that they did not think c Umar II was meant. 
AI-Hasan al-Bafrl (d. 110/728) opposed the belief 
in a Muslim Messiah, maintaining that ‘IsS was the 
Mahdi. He is also quoted as stating that he did not 
believe in a Mahdi, but if there was one it was ‘Umar 
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II. His contemporary and rival in the religious 
leadership in Basra, Muhammad b. Sirin (d. 110/728) 
maintained that there would be a Mahdl of the 
Muslim community (vmttia) and that ‘Isa, after 
descending from heaven, would pray behind him. 
He further affirmed that the Mahdl would be more 
excellent than Abu Bakr and ‘Umar and would equal 
a prophet in rank. According to another report, he 
held that the KabUnI was identical with the Mahdl. 
Katada (d. 117 or 118/735-6), prominent disciple of 
al-Hasan, spread the following haditk of the Prophet: 
"There will arise a difference after the death of a 
caliph, and a man of the people of Medina will go 
forth fleeing to Mecca. Then some of the people 
of Mecca will come to him and make him rise in 
revolt against his will, and they will pledge allegiance 
to him between the ruhn and the makdm. An ex¬ 
pedition will be seat against him from Syria but 
will be swallowed up (yukfasafv bihitn) in the desert 
between Mecca and Medina. When the people see 
this, the righteous (o6da/) of Syria and the groups 
of horsemen {‘•pl’tft) of e Irik will come to him 
and swear allegiance to him. Thereafter a man ol 
Kuravsh will arise whose maternal uncles arc of Kalb. 
He will send an expedition against them but they will 
defeat them. This will be the expedition of Kalb, and 
disappointment will be for those who will not witness 
the booty of Kalb. He will then divide the wealth and 
act among them according to the sunna of their 
Prophet. Islam will become firmly established 
(yultf bi-^prdmk). He will remain seven (var. nine) 
years and then die, and the Muslims will pray over 
him". This fiadith, whose first part is patterned upon 
the revolt of c Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, may con¬ 
ceivably go back to ‘Abd Allah b. al-ljarith b. 
Nawfal b. al HArith b. c Abd al-Multalib, who appears 
in its istuid and claimed to have heard it from Uram 
Saloma, widow of the Prophet. ‘Abd AllAh b. al- 
Uiri&, called "Babba", was chosen by the people 
of Basra as their governor in 64/684 after the death 
of the caliph Yazld and the flight of his governor 
'Ubayd Allah b. ZiyAd. But he held aloof from all 
the violent events in Basra at this time (cf. Ch. 
Pci lat, Lt milieu £>usr if« tt la formation dt (jdhix, 
Paris 1953, 268-9); hence it is in fact unlikely that 
he was responsible for this Hadlth. which aimed at 
stirring up support for the cause of Ibn al-Zubayr. 
The latter part of It, including the rise of an Umayyad 
whose "maternal uncles were of Kalb" and who 
would send an army of Kalbls against Ibn al-Zubayr, 
reflects the expectations at the time which were not 
fulfilled by history. The element of the swalfowing 
up of a Syrian army, based on Kur^anic warnings 
of a khasf, was incorporated from slightly earlier 
fiadiths spread by ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr himself 
and by two prominent supporters of bis, ‘Abd 
Allah b. $afwan and al-Harith b. Abl RabPa al- 
MahluOml, as war propaganda during the campaign 
of Yazld’s army against Medina and Mecca (see 
Muslim, $ubih, K.al-fitan , bob al-khasf). Though it 
does not mention the Mahdl, the fiadilh of KatAda 
was later generally taken to refer to him, while his 
Syrian rival became the prototype of the SufyAnl 
fr.u.J, the traditional opponent of the Mahdl. Much 
of later tradition about the career of the Mahdl and 
the SufyanI is an elaboration ol the various elements 
of this haditk. 

In the late Umayyad age, Molar b. JahmSn al- 
WarrSk (d. 123/743?), a Khui&sinian resident in 
Ba?ra and senior disciple of Katada, rejected the 
view that ‘Umar II was the Mahdl, stating that the 
Mahdl would do something ‘Umar 11 had not done: 


he would refuse to accept money returned to the 
treasury by someone who, after requesting it, found 
that he had no need of it. Matar also transmitted 
traditions attributed to Ka«b al-AbbAr to the effect 
that the Mahdl was named so because he would be 
guided (ynMa) to find copies of the original text 
of the Torah and the Gospel concealed in Antioch. 
The tame Ka‘b tradition seems to have beeu known 
also iu Kufa at th,s time, where c Abd Allih b. 
Bis*hr al-JO}ath‘amI is reported to have transmitted 
it in the following form: "The Mahdl will send (an 
army) to fight the Rum, will l»« given the knowledge 
(fihh) of ten, and will bring forth the Ark of the 
Divine Presence ( 146 m/ al saJthui) from a cave in 
Antioch in which are the Torah which God seat down 
to Moses and fhc Gospel which he sent down to 
Jesus, and be will rule among the People of the 
Torah according to their Torah and among the 
People of the Gospel according to their Gospel". 
The following haditk was circulated in late Umayyad 
Basra on the authority of Abu Sa*Id al-Khudri: 
"The Prophet said: There will be in my community 
the Mahdl, if for a short time, seven (years), other¬ 
wise nine. My community will then enjoy prosperity 
as they have never enjoyed. The earth will bring 
forth its fruit for them and will not hoard anything 
away from them. Money will at that time be in 
heaps, and whenever a man will get up and say 'O 
Mahdl, give me’, he will say ‘Take’.” This haditJi, 
which identifies the Mahdl with the generous ruler 
predicted earlier, was spread, with variants, by 
Zayd al-‘Ammi but may in substance go back to 
his authority, the Basran Abu '1-Siddlk al-N'a^ji 
(d. x08/726-7). Another variant of it was transmitted 
by Sulavm&n b. ‘Abld al Sul a ml, a Basran contem¬ 
porary of Zayd al- £ Ammt. Of late Umayyad Basran 
origin is also the topos that the Mahdl would have 
an aquiline nose and a bald forehead (aknd adild). 

Kufan tradition insisted that the Mahdl would be 
one of the A hi al-Bayt of the Prophet or a descendant 
of ‘All. ‘A§im b. Bahdala (d. 127 or 128/744-6), the 
famous Kufan Kur’An reader, disseminated :he 
following hadith with a Klifan isndd going back to 
‘Abd Allah b. Mas'Gd: "The Prophet said: The 
world will not pass until a man of my family (ahl 
baytl ) will rule the Arabs whose name will coincide 
with my name (yuwdfi* ismuh 1 smi)". The claim 
that the name of the Mahdl would agree with that 
of the Prophet was no doubt made in the time of 
al-Muklitlr’s rebellion in favour of Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafivya, who is reported, when addressed as the 
Mahdi, to have referred to his privilege of bearing the 
name and kunya of the Prophet (Ibn Sa c d, v, 68). The 
fiadi/Jf of c A$im thus probably goes back to c A$im’s 
authority. ZirT b. Hubaysh, who was known for his 
pro-*Alid sentiment• By the time of the revolt of Zayd 
b. ‘All in KGia ;n 120/738, the thesis vf the identity 
of names was evidently already well-established there, 
since his supporters did not try to identify him with 
the Mahdl but with the MansGr (al-Tabari, ii, 1676), 
a messianic figure originating in Yemenite beliefs. In 
KQfa was also spread the following badi& related by 
IbrAhim, son of Mubammad b. al-Hanafiyya. on the 
authority of his father on the authority of ‘All: "The 
Prophet said, 'The Mahdl will be from us, the Ahl al- 
Bayt. God will give him success in a single night 
[yuflihukd fl layl*)'." The descent of the Mahdl from 
tho Prophet was also affirmed in the hadi(h: "The 
Messenger of God said, 'Even if only a single day of 
the earth were left, God would send a man from us 
who will fill it with justice as it had been filled with 
oppression'." Though the hadith was widely spread 
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among the traditionists only by the KQfan Fltr b. 
]£hallfa (d 153/770), it may well go back to the 
Companion Abu ' 1 -Tufayl ‘Amir b. WSthila (d. ca. 
100/718-19), known for his support of ‘All and his 
ghH sympathies, who claimed to have heard it 
from ‘All. The theme of the generous ruler was taken 
up in KOfa by ‘Atiyya b. Sa*d b. Diunada al-l<aysl 
(d. 111/729-30 or 127 / 744 - 5 ). considered a 3 h!*l, 
who related the following hadith on the authority i 
of Abu Sa*ld al-Kbudrl. "The Prophet said, 'A man 
will come forth from my family after an interval 
of time (‘inda rnin al-zaman) and the appear¬ 

ance of civil wars {fitan) whose liberality will be 
in throwing about (hatky 0 *) [money]. He will be 
called al-Saffib (= the geuerous)*." 

The early ‘Abbasid age until the time of 
the canonical collections of hadith. The 
‘AbbAsid revolutionary movement aroused and was 
supported by messianic expectations and the hope 
for a restorer of religion and just rule from among the 
A hi al-Bayt. The first ‘AbbAsid caliph gave himself 
the Kufan messianic name al-Saffib in his inaugural 
sermon in the mosque of KQfa in 132/749. He was 
addressed as :he Mahdt of the HAiljimls by the poet 
Slidayf (Aghdnl 1 , iv, 93) The second ‘Abbasid 
caliph. AbQ SjaTar, was also called the Mahdl by 
his court poet, AbQ DulAma. During his reign the 
‘AbbAsid claim to the Mahdlship faced a severe 
challenge in the rising of the Hasanid Muhammad b. 
*Abd .AllAh in 145/762, who. having long been 
announced by the propaganda of his supporters as 
the expected Mahdl, appeared in Medina in accord¬ 
ance with the Hadi& predictions. After the suppres¬ 
sion of his revolt, the caliph adopted the messianic 
name al-Mansfir and gave his son and crown prince 
Muhammad b. e Abd Allah the surname al-Mahdl, 
presenting him to the public as the promised restorer. 
The latter after his accession sought to live up to 
the expectations concerning the Mahdi by releasing 
political prisoners and handing oul liberal gifts, 
especially In the holy cities. 

Traditions about the Mahdl going back 10 this time 
reflect these developments. In support of the ‘Abba¬ 
sid revolutionary movement in ^hurAsin, the Shl‘i 
Yaild b. Abl ZiyAd (d. 136/753-4/ spread the following 
hadith in KQfa with an «sudd going back to ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas‘ud: "While we were with the Messenger 
of God, there came some youths of the Banu H 5 shim. 
When he saw them his eyes flowed with tears and 
his colour changed. We said, ‘O Messenger of God, 
we have for some time seen In your face something 
we dislike’. He said. ’God has chosen for us. the 
People of the House, the hereafter over this world 
The People of My House shall meet misfortune, 
banishment, and persecution until people will come 
from the east with black flags. They will ask for 
charity but will not be given it. Then they will 
fight and be victorious. Now they will be given what 
they had asked for, yet they will not accept it but will 
finally hand it (sc. the earth) over to a man of My 
Family. He will fill it with justice as they had filled 
it with injustice. Whoever of you will live to witness 
that, let him go there even though it be by creeping 
on snow (fiabuP* ‘ala 'l~t£aI 4 iY” Even though this 
tradition, known as the hadith of the flags, was rec¬ 
ognised by hadith experts to have been fabricated 
by Ibn Abl Ziyad, it greatly influenced the later 
expectations about the career of the Mahdl and was 
accepted by Ibn MSdja in his K. al-Suttan. A parallel 
version with a Ba$ran isndd was disseminated in 
Ba$ra by Khilid al-Ha dh^ a* (d. 141-2/758-60): 
"The Messenger of God said, 'Three men, each one 
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the son of a caliph, will fight at your treasure [Hnda 
kansikum). None of them will obtain it. Then black 
flags will arise from the east. Two of them will 
kill you [brutally] as no people has even been killed'. 
Then he mentioned something I do not remember. 
He added, 'When you see him, pledge allegiance to 
him, even though it be by creeping on snow. For he is 
the vicegerent of God, the Mahdl’." 

The ‘Abbasid claim to the Mahdlship found some 
marginal support among mostly Kufan traditionists. 
The following statement ascribed to ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-‘Abbas was spread by ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abl 
Qhaniyya al-KfrutA*!. a KQfan originating from 
Isfahan, presumably towards the end of the caliphate 
of al-Man$Qr or the beginning of the reign of al- 
Mahdl: "By God, after that (namely after the twelve 
caliphs predicted in a hadith of the Prophet) there 
will be from us the SaffAb, the Man$Qr, and the 
Mahdl who will hand it (sc. the caliphate) over to 
*IsA b. Maryam". Probably also a Kufan was Ibn 
EjSbir aI-A‘masb, who about the same time trans¬ 
mitted a hadith ascribed to AbQ Sa'Id al-f&udrl: "I 
beard the Messenger of God say, ‘The KA*im is from 
us, from us is the MansQr. from us the Saffib, and 
from us the Mahdl. As lor the Ki’im, the caliphate 
will come to him without his spilling a cupping glass 
[of blood]. As for the MansQr, 110 flag of his will 
be turned back. As for the Saff&b, be will pour out 
money and blood in abundance; and the Mahdl 
will fill it (the earth) with justice as it had been 
filled with oppression'." Ibn PiAbir added that he 
thought the MansQr was AbQ £ja‘far (al-MansQr) 
and the Saffib the caliph ai-HahdL The tradition 
was probably, however, not originally coined for 
the ‘AbbSsids and may well be late Umayyad 
KQfan, going back to Ibn EJjAbir’s authority, the 
KQfan Abu '1-WaddAk af-HamdAnL A prediction 
that the Mahdl would be of the descendants of al- 
‘Abbas was in the early ‘Abbasid age attributed to 
Ka‘b al-AbbAr by an otherwise unknown Yazld 
b. al-Walld al-KhuiA*? and transmitted by Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Walld al-Baghdad!, a mawtd of the BanG 
HAshim. 

The predominant mood among the traditionists, 
however, turned quickly against the ‘Abbasid preten¬ 
sions to the Mahdlship in favour of ‘Alid hopes. 
Traditions supporting the view that the Mahdl 
would be a descendant of Mubammad and his 
daughter FAJima spread in the early ‘Abbasid age 
outside KQ'a also. In Basra, ‘Imran al-Rattan, a 
supporter of the revolt of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
and of his brother Ibrahim, circulated the following 
hadith on the authority of KatAda: “The Messenger 
of God said, ‘The Mahdl will be Irom me, with a 
bald forehead and an aquiline nose. He will fill the 
earth with equity and justice as it was filled with in¬ 
justice and oppression and will rule seven years'." 
Similar hadW^ were spread, on the authority of Abu 
•l-$idd!k al-Naffll, by the pro-ShPI Radarl ‘Awf al- 
AVSbl (d. 146/763-4) and other Ba$rans. In al-Rafcfca, 
Ziyad b. Bay.in about this time disseminated the 
hadith of the Prophet, "The Mahdi will be of ray 
family from the descendants of Fatima". 

Support for the Hasanid Mubammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah is reflected in the addition 0/ "and his (the 
Mahdi'*) father's name will agree with my father's 
name" to the hadith of c A3im by some KQfan trans¬ 
mitters. Most likely in his favour the following 
tradition was circulated by Sbu c ayb b. Kh&lid. a 
KQfan residing in Rayy: “ e A/I said while looking 
at his son al Hasan, 'Verily, this son of mine is a 
lord as the Prophet called him, and from his spine 
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will come forth a man who will be called by the name 
of your Prophet. He will resemble him in character 
but will not resemble him in shape. He will fill tire 
earth with justice as it was filled with injustice" 

The Mahdi was, however, identified as a descen¬ 
dant of al-Husayn in a tradition attributed to ‘Abd 
Allah b. 'Amr b. al-*A$ and spread at this time by 
*Abd AH 4 h b. Lahl*a (d. 155 / 772 ) in Egypt: “A man 
•of the offspring ol at-Husayu will come forth from 
the cast. Even if towering mountains were to con¬ 
front him, he would raze them and take paths in 
them". This tradition already reflects the expectation 
of a second rising, after the c Abb<Lsid revolt, in 
the east. This expectation was now expressed in 
predictions about an army in white clothes with 
small black flags led by a man. or a client, of Taralm 
named §hu*ayb b. $aiib, coming from Khurasan 
or Rayy to prepare the way for the Mahdi. The ear¬ 
liest prophecies of this type seem to have origin¬ 
ated in ‘Irak but the bulk of them, often greatly 
elaborated, came from Egyptian and Syrian sources. 
In Egypt. *Abd Allah b. Lahl*a fabricated numerous 
such traditions providing them with various ficti¬ 
tious isndds. In Syria, similar traditions were re¬ 
lated on the authority of Arfflt b. al-Mundtjir of 
Him$ (d. 162 oi 163/778-80), sometimes with an 
isudd going back to Ka l b al-AbbSr. Others were 
spread by the Damascene AbO Bakr b. Abl Maryam 
(d. 156/773). Further traditions o l this type, known 
apparently in both Syria and Egypt, caine from a 
transmission of j 3 jSbir (al-I^iuH!) from AbO I>ia c far 
(Muhammad al-Ba^ir), perhaps in book form. Since 
Djabir died in 132/750 at the latest, it is evident 
that this attribution is spurious. Some of these 
traditions describe in considerable detail the rise 
and career of the SufySnl, his conquest and sacking 
of Kufa, his defeats at th« hands of Sfcu'ayb, and 
the joining of the black flags from the Masfjrik 
with the yellow flags from the Maghrib at the navel 
(surra) of Syria, i.e. Damascus. The death of Mu¬ 
hammad b. c Abd Allah is reflected in predictions, 
contained in the accounts ascribed to Qjabir and 
Art&t, that the Pure Soul {al-Na/s al-Zaktyya ), 
a descendant of the Prophet, would be killed in the 
strife about Medina on the Abdjar al-Zayt. The 
MahdI will appear in Mecca, receive the allegiance 
of Shu^yb, and after further fighting will defeat 
the Kalb! army and kill the Sufyani. According to 
some Syrian prophecies, he will reside in Jerusalem. 
His reign will last 24, 30, 39, or 40 years and he will 
be succeeded by caliphs of his family or by the Kab- 
taal. The MahdI thus is not closely associated in 
these traditions with the end of the world, but some 
of them predict a second MahdI who would conquer 
Constantinople and surrender the rule to Jesus upon 
his descent from heaven. 

Despite the rapid spread of traditions about the 
coining of the MahdI, opposition to the belief in him 
os expressed earlier by al-Hasan al-Basrl did not 
entirely disappear among the ftadiiJi scholars. The 
Yemenite Muhammad b. KhAlid al-JTjanadl clad this 
opposition into a hadilh of the Prophet, providing 
it with an isndd through al-Hasan al-Ba$rI to the 
Companion Anas, "Matters will only grow in hard¬ 
ship, the world will only increase in backward move¬ 
ment, and the people in greed. The Hour will rise 
only on the worst of people. There will be no MahdI 
but ‘IsA b. Maryam". The haditjt was given added 
prestige by the fact that al-ShiliT (d. 204/820) 
transmitted it from al-Djanadl. Included by Ibn 
MAfjja in his Sunau, it was later interpreted by 
supporters of the belief in the Nfahdl as meaning 


that no-one spoke in the cradle {makd) except Jesiv, 
or that the MahdI would rule only in accordance with 
the instructions of Jesus since only the latter, as a 
prophet, was infallible (ma'fdm). Many ftaditk 
experts, among them al-NasA*!, and Ibn Kayyim 
al-Djawiiyya. rejected it as inauthentic. Lingering 
doubts concerning the MahdI may partly account 
for the absence of any traditions about him in the 
$aftlbs of al-Bukhari and Muslim. The MahdI tradi¬ 
tions contained in the canonical Sunni Hadilh collec¬ 
tions of Abu DAwQd, al-Tirraidlil, Ibn M&d]a, and 
al-NasiT as well as the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal 
were, however, numerous enough to provide a 
solid basis for the popular belief in the MahdI. 

Later developments. Traditions about the 
MahdI were gathered also in the post-classical 
collections of kadith like those of al-Tabarinl, al- 
Hakim al-Maysaburl, and al-Bayhakl. The eschat¬ 
ological role cf the Mahdi became generally more 
pronounced. The view that the Mahdi would rule 
the Muslim community at the time of the descent 
of Jesus was commonly accepted doctrine now that 
he was identified with the leader of the prayer of 
the Muslims mentioned anonymously in earlier 
traditions who would offer to surrender his leader¬ 
ship to Jesus. Abu 'l-Hasan al-Aburi (d. 363/959) 
in his book on the merits [manakib) of al-Shafi 6 ! 
could claim a broad, successive transmission ( tauialur ) 
of Mahdi traditions giving certainty that he would 
be of the Muslim community and that Jesus would 
pray behind him. Some of the acts which, according 
to earlier traditions, Jesus was to perform after his 
descent were now ascribed to the Mahdi, who would 
also aid him in the killing of the Dadj&M [?.*.]. The 
Mahdi was more and more associated, too, with the 
great Muslim conquests predicted in mnSdhim tradi¬ 
tions for the final time of the world, especially those 
of Constantinople and Rome (Rumiyya), and was 
described as the ruler of the whole world. These 
tendencies are apparent in the traditions quoted 
by Abu Nu^yra nll$fah 5 n 1 (d. 438/1066), who com¬ 
posed at least three different collections of kadi/ks 
on the Mahdi. 

A new dimension in the career of the Mahdi 
appeared in the K. al-Tadhkira ol Abu c Abd AllSh 
al-I<ur|ubl (d. 671/1272) who quoted some traditions 
according to which ho would first appear in M 5 s$a 
in the Sus in the Extreme Maghrib and only later 
would receive a second oath of allegiance in Mecca. 
He would, moreover, gather an army of Berber 
tribes and cross the straits to al-Andalus, whose 
earlier plight and spoliation at the hands of the in¬ 
fidels is graphically described. The Mahdi would 
then preach in the mosque of Seville, receive the 
allegiance of all the Muslims and conquer seventy 
towns of the Rum. Finally, he would sack the 
Church of Gold ( kanisal al-t^aUab), but as his 
followers would quarrel over the division of the staff 
of Moses found there, the Ram would gain the upper 
hand and pursue the Muslims a* far as al-Fayyioi 
in Egypt before the final victoiy of the Mahdi. These 
traditions, according to one of which the Mahdi was 
to appear in 599/1202-3, are of late origin. They 
probably reflect the appearance of the Mahdi Ibn 
Tumart (d. 524/1130 Ig.r.J) but express the hope for 
another Mahdi to reconquer al-Andalus. Ibn Tamart 
does not mention or allude to them in his description 
of the Mahdi. Ibn Khaldun, however, describes 
some cimilar beliefs propagated by western SQfls, 
Ibn Kasi (d. 536/1x41), Ibn al^Arabl (d. 638/1240), 
Ibn Sab'In (d. 623-4/1226-7) and his disciple Ibn 
Abl Watll, quoting a work of the latter. These SQfls, 
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according to lbn Khaldun, predicted that the Mahdl 
would appear in the Maghrib. He further reports 
that many people until his own time expected the 
advent of Mahdl at the fortress ( ribdt ) of M&ssa and 
travelled there in the hope of meeting him and 
pledging allegiance to him. At the beginning of the 
8th/i4t.h century, a man pretending to be the Mahdl 
had gained some support there, but had soon been 
killed by the chiefs of the Masmuda. Belief that the 
Mahdl would arise in Morocco remained widespread 
there until modern times. 

Eastern and Egyptian tradition largely ignored 
this development. Treatises dealing specifically 
with the Mahdl, assembling large numbers of tradi¬ 
tions from the earlier collections, were produced 
by late traditionisU like Yflsuf b. Yafcya a! MakdisI 
al-Sulam! al-Diinashki, author of a ‘/Ad al-durar ft 
aki^bdr al-muntatar composed in 658/1260; al-Suyu^I 
(d. 911/1505), who iri his al- l Arf al-uardi f\ akhbar 
al-Mahdl used Abfi Nu'aym al-Isfnh/mi's "Forty 
hadiths on the Mahdl" as a base, adding to it exten¬ 
sively from other sources; and lbn I^adjar al-Hay- 
taml (d. 973 /* 5 6 5 ) who, besides writing two treatises 
on the Mahdl, of which al-ffattJ al-mufekfafar ft 
1 alamo! al-Mahdl al-munlafar is extant, included 
a discussion of the subject in his ami-ghji*! polemic 
al-^awd'ik al-vmfrtka. The general tendency of 
these treatises was to harmonise the divergent tra¬ 
ditions. A few questions still aroused controversy. 
While Abu Xu'aym al-l?fah&nl had clearly favoured 
belief that the Mahdl would be a descendant of al- 
IJusayn, lbn Kayyim al-Djawriyya, followed by lbn 
IJadjar al-Haytaml, held the traditions affirming that 
the Mahdl would be a Hasauid to be better authen¬ 
ticated and argued that God preferred the descen¬ 
dants of al-Hasan in this respect since the latter 
had voluntarily renounced the caliphate out of 
compassion for the Muslim community while al- 
Husayn had waged a war coveting it. This argu¬ 
ment was refuted by e AD al-Harawl al-Kirl (d. 
1014/1606) in his al-Maskrab al-uardi fl madhhab 
al-Makdi, and c Abd al-RabmSn al-AydarOsI (d. 
1192/1778), himself a descendant of al-Husayn, 
supported the view that a Husaynid would become 
the Mahdl. A theological problem arose about the 
prediction that Jesus would pray behind the Mahdl. 
Al-Taftaxdnl (d. 792/1390) argued in his commentary 
on the creed of al-Nasafl that, according to the 
sounder view, the Mahdl would follow Jesus in 
prayer since the latter, as a prophet, excelled him 
in religious rank. This view was rejected by lbn 
Hadjar al-Haytaml and others with the argument 
that the initial prayer of Jesus behind the Mahdl 
was meant to signify his subjection to the sfcari'a 
of Islam, not the superiority of the Mahdl. The latter 
might therefore, as sonic traditions indicated, later 
pray behind Jesus. On the other hand, al-Suyttil, fol¬ 
lowed by al-Haytaml, objected »o the traditions 
raising the Mahdl in rank above Abu Bakr and HJmar 
as in conflict with the consensus that the two caliphs 
wore the most excellent of mankind after the proph¬ 
ets. The objection was rejected by ‘All al-gari and 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rasul al-Barazan^jl in his 
ol-[jJui c a ft a^hral al-sd'a (finished in 1076/1665-6) 
with the argument that the consensus in this matter 
did not extend to the future. Influenced by §ufi 
ideas, they maintained that the Mahdl, being in¬ 
fallible (ww^um) in his judgement, would excel 
the two caliphs. 

A Sufi doctrine on the Mahdl had been expounded 
by lbn al- l Arabl in chapter 366 of his al-Futu^dt al - 
Xfakkiyya. He described the expected Mahdl, a 


descendant of al-Hasan, as the Seal of the Saints 
[^atm al-awfiyd*), just as Muhammad bad been 
the Seal of the Prophets. The Mahdl would impose 
the law of Islam with the sword and Jesus would 
be one of his ua:in. He would be infallible in his 
idjtih&d without relying on legal analogy (£iyds), 
and the fu^abd* of the schools would be his oppo¬ 
nents while the $ufl saints would be his natural 
supporters. These views were further elaborated 
in the §ufl circles dependent on lbn al-‘ArabI's 
thought. A different §Qfl doctrine, refuted at length 
by ‘All al-Ki»rl, was that of the Indian Shaykfy 
‘Abd AH 5 h al-Hindl Makhdttm al-Mulk [see ‘abd 
allah sultanpOrI in Suppl.], who taught that both 
the Mahdf and Jesus would apply the legal doctrine 
of Abu JJanlfa. This view was still propagated by a 
HanafI shaykh in Medina in the time of aJ-Barazandjl, 
who succeeded in discrediting him. ‘All a I-Karl also 
censured the doctrine of the Mahdiyya who believed 
that their former shaykh, who had died in ^JjurasAn, 

had been the Mahdl and considered all Muslims 
denying this claim as infidels [see kahdawiyya]. 

In spite of the support of the belief in the Mahdl 
by some prominent traditionists and it never 
became an essential part of Sumal religious doctrine. 
Sunni creeds mention it but rarely. Many famous 
scholars like al-Chazafi avoided discussing the sub¬ 
ject. Thri attitude was often probably less motivated 
by doubts concerning the truth of the belief than by 
fear of encouraging politically disruptive movements 
in the Muslim community. Open criticism of the 
belief like that of Jbn Khaldun who, in his Mufaddi- 
mo, undertook to refute the authenticity of all 
hadUhs concerning the Mahdl, was exceptional. 

SI|X*f doctrine. Among the Shl f a. especially the 
more radical groups, longing for a restorer of justice 
and religion has usually been most intense. Belief in 
the coining of the Mahdl of the Family of the Prophet 
became a central aspect of the faith in radicaJ 
S]il c ism in contrast to Sunnism. Distinctively ShW 
was also the common belief in a temporary absence 
or occultation (ghayba) of the Mahdl and his eventual 
return in glory. As various members of the A kl al - 
Bayt were identified as the Mahdl but failed to 
fulfill the expectations about him in their lifetime, 
their followers transferred their hopes to a second 
coming. The pattern was already set in regard to 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, whose death was 
denied by the KaysSniyya [tf.u.j. They believed that 
he was hidden in the mountains of Kaijwd and would 
return to rule the world. Similar beliefs arose around 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya's son Abu Hashim 
<d. 98/716), the Bja'farid ‘Abd Allah b. Mu^wiya 
(d. ca. 130/748), Muhammad b. ‘Abd AJIih al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya (d. 145/762), J 2 ja‘far a!-$adik (d. 148/765) 
and numerous other ‘Allds during the next centuries. 
The Sfci ‘1 Mahdl was commonly given the epithet 
al-KhMm, the first one perhaps Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya in his occultation. It has been suggested 
that the term may be connected with the epithet 
ha*tm found in Aramaic Samaritan texts and trans¬ 
lated into Greek as iortoq (see G. Widengren, Mu¬ 
hammad the Apostle of God and his ascension, Uppsala 
1955 . 791 P- Crone and M. Cook, liagarism, Cam¬ 
bridge 1977, 165). In Samaritan and gnostic usage, 
the term appears to have the meaning of "the living 
one”. Whatever the origin of the Arabic term, it is 
clear that in ShJ‘I usage it came to be understood 
as the one who will rise and rule [see fXH* Al 
muhammad]. It was in common use before the end 
of the Umayyad age and largely replaced the term 
Mahdl in ImAml tradition. 
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Doctrine on the ghayba of the Mahdl was greatly 
developed after the death of the seventh Imdm Musa 
al-K&fim (183/799) among the Wafcifa [f.«>.], who con¬ 
sidered him the last Imam and expected his return as 
the Mahdl. While most of them believed that he had 
not died and was alive hiding, others held that he had 
died and would rise from death. They relied on state¬ 
ments attributed to Imam Dja'far to the effect that 
the Mahdl was called the Ka'im because he would 
rise (yabum) after having died. A book on the ghayba 
was written by one of the founders of the WSIcifa 
in Kufa, al-Hasan b. 'All b. Abl Hamza al-Bata’inl. 
Other books on the ghayba are known to have been 
written by the Kufan Wafcifls c Abd Allah b. Cjabala 
(d. 210/834). ‘All b. ‘Umar al-A'radi. 'All b. al- 
Hasan al-Tatarl (d. 263/876*7). and al-Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. Sam&'a (d. 263/876-7). A Wflfcifl 
was perhaps also Ibrahim b. $ 4 lib al-Anmail (Kufan, 
first half of the 3rd/9th century), author of a A', al- 
Ghayba. Books on the ghayba were, however, in 
the same period also composed by some I mam I 
scholars who believed in the continuation of the 
imimate after Musa, like al-'Abbie al-Nfij^jirl 
(d. 219 or 220/834-5) and the K&fan Fatbl ‘All b. 
al-Hasan b. Faddai. 

The doctrine of the ghayba was thus well-docu¬ 
mented by traditions of the Imdms, before the oceul- 
tation of the Twelfth Imam whom the majority of 
the Imamiyya came to consider as the Mahdl after 
the death of the eleventh, al Hasan b. 'All al-'Askarl, 
in 260/874. Such earlier traditions could now be 
used and adapted to support the doctrine of the 
Mahdlship of the Twelfth l trim. Of Wikifl origin 
was, for instance, the tradition attributed to I trim 
Mubammad al’Bftfcir and transmitted by al-Hasan 
b. ‘All b. Abl Hamza and now applied to the Twelfth 
Imdm: "In the Lord of this Order fsdhib hdd/ia al- 
amr) there will be a precedent (stmtui) from Moses, 
a precedent from Jesus, a precedent from Joseph, 
and a precedent from Mubammad. As for the prece¬ 
dent from Moses, he will be afraid and watchful 
[&&&'/ yatarahfiab ); as for Jesus, it will be said about 
him what was said about Jesus; as for Joseph, im¬ 
prisonment and concealment (al-sidgn wa ' l-ghayba ); 
as for Mubammad, his rising with the sword, following 
his conduct and explaining his traditions..The 
tradition clearly refers to the imprisonment of Mus 3 
al-KA^im and to the false claim that he had been 
killed by his enemies. Also of Wftkif! origin were 
traditions attributed to /trim dja'far about the two 
occultations (ghaybaldn) of the Mahdl like the 
following; "The Master of this Order will have two 
occultations One will be longer so that it will even 
be said. 'He has died*; and some will say, ‘He has 
been killed'. No one but a few of his followers will 
remain loyal to him. None of his sons nor anyone 
else will have knowledge of his place except the client 
in charge of his affairs". The two absences referred 
to the two arrests of /trim MusA who had been 
briefly imprisoned under the caliph al-Mahdi before 
his final imprisonment by Hiriin al-Rashid from 
which he did not return. Such traditions were now 
interpreted as referring to the Lesser and the Greater 
ghayba [f.v.] of the Twelfth Imam. Twelver SJjll 
doctrine on the Ka s im-Mahdl and on his Occulta- 
tion, based on traditions attributed to the Imams, 
was authoritatively elaborated by Mubammad b. 
Ibrahim al-Nu'manl (middle of the 4th/ioth century) 
in his K. al-Qhayba, by Ibn BSbUya (d. 381/991) in 
his Ikm&l ai-din. and by Sfcaykh al-TGsi (d. 460/1068) 
in his K. al-Qbaybo. 

ImamI traditions about the career of the Mahdl 


after his advent largely reflect Sunni traditions. He 
will be the lord of the sword and rule the world. 
Jesus will pray behind him after his descent from 
heaven. This did not raise a theological problem as 
in Sunnism, since the Mahdl. like all other Imdm 5, 
according to prevalent Im&ml doctrine, excels all 
prophets except Mubammad in religious rank. 
Specifically §h !1 is the expectation that the Mahdl 
will force all Muslims to accept the Sfall belief. IniSin 
Dja'far is quoted as stating; ‘When the KA’ira of 
us rises, he will offer the faith to every opponent 
(i.e. of 'All, tidfib). Either he will enter in it truly, 
or he will cut his neck or force him to pay the lijixya 
as the non-Muslims (ahl al-dhtmma) pay it now. He 
will gird himself with a travel bag and expel them 
from the towns to the countryside (sautfd)”. The 
Ka’ltn will also enforce the law as laid down by the 
Imams., and accordingly prevent Muslims from re¬ 
pudiating their wives except by the faldk al-sunna. 
The Mahdl thus was expected to restore the s hari'a 
of Islam integrally, and this has always been orthodox 
Imflm! doctrine. More radical doctrine was propa¬ 
gated by the Karflmi^a [see karmajI], who held 
that the Mahdl would abrogate the sharia and 
bring a new message. According to al-Nawbakhtl 
[Firab al-gh^a, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 62), they 
interpreted a statement ascribed to Itrim Dja'far, 
"If our KA 3 im were to rise you would learn the 
Kur* 4 n anew", in that sense. Similar ideas appear 
to be expressed in another statement ascribed to 
Imam jJia'kr, "When our Ka’im rises, he will 
bring a different order than what was before (dja*a 
bi-amt** ghayri 'Nadhi k&'.ia)". 

Countering Sunni criticism, Im&ml apologetics en¬ 
deavoured to prove that the description of the Mahdl 
contained in Sunni htiiilhs applied to the Twelfth 
Imdm and that the longevity of the Mahdl implied in 
the doctrine of the ghayba was not unreasonable in 
view of revealed data about Khidr, Jesus, and the 
DadidjAl, and secular reports about long-lived men 
(mu c amouirun). Such apologetics gained considerable 
momentum in the middle of the 7th/i3th century 
when several Sunni scholars supported the ImamI 
belief that the Twelfth Imam was the Expected 
Mahdl. In 648/1250-1 the Syrian SJjafi*! traditionist 
Mubammad b. Yusuf al-Gandjl al-Ruxasbl, later 
(658/1260) murdered in Damascus for co operation 
with the Mongol conquerors, composed a K. * 1 -Haydn 
fi akhbdr fdhib al-sarrin in which he proved the 
Mahdlship of the Twelfth Imdm relying solely on 
Sunni traditions. In 650/1252 Karnal al-Din Mu¬ 
bammad b. Talba el-'AdawI a!-Ni?lb!nI, a Sijifi'I 
scholar and former vizier of the Artubid al-Malik 
aJ-Sa'Id of Mfixdln, completed in .Aleppo bis Mafdlib 
al-su'iil/l trutrikib dl at-rasQl in which he supported 
the imdmate of the Twelve Imams and answered 
Sunni objections to the belief that the Twelfth 
Itndm was the Mahdl. The Sibi Ibn al-Diawzl, 
shortly before his death in 654/1256 in Damascus, 
wrote his Taflhkirai Mated al-umma bi-dhtkr bha$d > ig 
al-a f tmma assembling reports from Sunni sources 
about the virtues of ‘All and his descendants, 
especially the Twelve Imams, and at the end affirmed 
that the Twelfth Imdm was the Lord of the Time, 
the Expected K 4 3 im and Mahdl. In support, he 
quoted the following terming it well-known 

(ma^hur), "The Messenger of God said, 'At the end 
of time, a man of my descendants will come forth 
whose name is like my name and whose kunya is 
like my Annya. He will fill the earth with justice 
as it was filled with injustice. That is the Mahdl’ 
He thus avoided one of the major Sunni objections 
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to the Mahdlship of the Twelfth Imam, Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan, viz. that the (uuUfi of *A$im in its 
expanded form stipulated the identity ol the father's 
name of the Mahdi with that of the Prophet’s father. 
Al-Gandjl, on the other hand, quoted the testimony 
of al-Aburi that this stipulation had been added to 
the hadiijt by the Kufan transmitter Zfl’ida (d. i6o-i/ 
777 * 8 ). A problem arose also about the Sunni badl(h, 
related by Ibn Hanbal and others, "The Prophet 
said, 'A community will not perish among whom I 
am the first, Jesus is the last, and the Mahdi is in 
the middle [ft wasafth)'". This implied that Jesus 
would remain after the Mahdi and there would be no 
Imam before the end of the world, as against a 
cardinal Imaml dogma. Al-Ganjljl therefore inter¬ 
preted the tiadith as meaning that Jesus should be 
the last caller ( ddH) inviting mankind to accept 
Islam but would not survive the Mahdi. 

Testimony in support of the Mahdlship of the 
Twelfth Imam by these Sunni authors, as also of 
later ones like the .\f 3 likl scholar Ibn al-§abb 5 gti 
al lsfSIjus! aJMakki (d. 855/1451), a Ma^nM 
resident in Mecca, and, more recently, the JJanafl 
NaVshbandl Shaykh Sulavman b. Ibrahim al- 
Kundilrl al-Balljhl (d. 1294/1877 in Istanbul), was 
regularly noted by Imam: apologists. The works of 
at-Ganrjji and Kam&l al-Din Ibn Talfra were exten¬ 
sively quoted already by c Ali b. ‘Isa al-Irbill (d. 
692/1293) in his KasljJ al-gkumma f\ mafrifat *1- 
a y imma, which in turn won positive comment from 
Sunni authors because of its extensive reliance 
on Sunni sources. Further support for the Mahdi- 
ship of the Twelfth Imdm came from $ufl circles. 
Already AbO Baki al-Bayhaki (d. 458/1066) had 
noted that some $ufl gnostics (i/ama‘n min ahl al- 
ha$hf) agreed with the ItnAwI doctrine about the 
identity of the Mahdi and his gkayba. The Persian 
$fifl $adr al Din IbrShhn al-Haiumuyl (late 7th/i3th 
century) supported ImSinI doctrine on the Mahdi in 
his Far&'idal-simfayn. The Egyptian SQXI al-Sha'raal, 
while generally showing no sympathy for ShPism, 
affirmed in his al-Yawaklt t va ’l-djawdhir (written 
in 958/1551) that the Mahdi was a son of Imam al- 
Hasau al^Askarl boni in the year 255/869 and would 
remain alive until his meeting with Jesus. His 
advent could be expected after the year r030/1621. 
He based his assertion on the teslirnouy of the 
Sufi Shaykh Hasan al-HrSW, who claimed to have 
met the Mahdi, and on a spurious quotation from 
Ibn al-*Arabrs aFFutQhdt al-Makkiyya identifying 
the Expected Mahdi with the Twelfth Imam. This 
quotation of Ibn al-'Arabl was noted and accepted 
by both Imaml and Sunni scholars. The Egyptian 
Shaykh al-§abb 3 n (d. 1206/1792), in his Is'df al- 
rdghibtn fl sir at al-Mustafa wa-fadd y il ahl baytih al- 
fdAirfn, censured Ibn al- < Arabl for supporting such 
a view against the clear evidence of the traditions 
accepted by Sunni scholars. AI-JsabbAn was in turn 
taken to task for criticising Ibn al-*Arabl by Hasan 
al- e rdwT al-HamzSwi [q.v. in Suppl.J, who in his 
Mashdrik al-anw&t (first published in 1275/1858-9) 
maintained that the §0fl gnostics were the most 
truthful interpreters of the prophetic tradition. In 
order to blunt the Shi 1 ! implications of al- Sft a^inl's 
statement, aMIdwi quoted it, adding a thousand 
years to the birthdate of the Mahdi and suppressing 
both the date for his advent and Shaykh Hasan 
al- 6 IrSkI's claim to have met him. The Mahdi thus 
was bom in 1255/1839 and was merely a descendant 
of the eleventh Imam, not the Twelfth Itndm of the 
SJjFa. Al-HdwPs false quotation of al-SJia^inl was 
copied by the Egyptian Shaykh al-Shablan&I in his 


Nur al-absar fi mandkib al-nabi al-muk&tdr composed 
in 1290/1873. 

In pre-Fatimid IsmSHlism, the terms Mahdi and 
KS'im were both used, as in ImSmI Shi‘ism, for the 
expected messianic Imam. After the rise of the 
Fa(imids, some of the predictions concerning the 
Mahdi were held to have been realised by the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mahdi, the founder of the dynasty, while 
others would be fulfilled by his successors. This 
theory was elaborated by the £ 5 # al-Nu^fin 
(d. 363/974) hi his I <.Shark al-akhbdr where he quoted 
numerous traditions about the Mahdi from Sunni, 
hiiSml. and Zaydl sources and applied them to al- 
Mahdl and his successors, partially by interpreting 
them figuratively (see W. Ivanov, Ismaili tradition 
concerning the rise of the Fatimids, London 1942, 
97-122, Ar. texts, 1-31). The name al-Mahdi was 
henceforth reserved to the first Fatimid caliph, 
while the eschatological Imam and Seventh Apostle 
still expected for the future was only called the 

Among the Zaydls, whose doctrine did not raise 
the nature of the Imams to a superhuman level, Mah¬ 
di expectations have generally been weak or mar¬ 
ginal. The hcrcsiographer Abu Hsa al-WarraV 
reported that some Zaydl groups (DiSrudiwa) 
expected the return of Muhammad b. c Abd A 115 h 
al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, Muhammad b. al-KAsim S 5 hib 
al-TMifc&n (d. 219/834), or YabyA b. c Umar, who led 
a popular revolt in Kiifa in 250/864. Their views 
have, however, left no trace in Zaydl tradition. A 
more serious Mahdistic movement arose in the 
Yaman around the Zaydl fmlm al-Husayn b. al- 
KAsim al-'Iyinl (401-4/1010-13), who claimed to 
be the Expected Mahdi. His death was denied by his 
family and followers, known as the Ijusayuiyya, ami 
his successors did not claim the title of Imam in ex¬ 
pectation of his return. The sect of the Husayniyya, 
opposed by the majority of the Zaydls, survived until 
the 8th/i4th century. It is characteristic for the in¬ 
significance of Mahdi expectations among the Zaydls 
that the Sayyid Hamld&n (7th/i3th century), re¬ 
presenting Zaydl orthodoxy, could recognise al- 
Husayn b. al-KSsim as the Mahdi, who had appeared 
at the time predicted by the Prophet, while censuring 
those of his supporters who raised his rank above 
that of the Zaydl Imams before him and refused to 
recognise those after him (sec W. Madelung, Der 
Imam al-Q&sim ibn Ibrdhlm, Berlin 1965, 198-201). 
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(VV. Madeluno) 

al-MAIIDI, AdO c abd AllAu Muhammad, the 
third ‘Abb&sid caliph. 

The son of the caliph al-Man*ur, he was born, 
probably in 126 or * 27 / 743*5 in IcJhadj in Khflzistan 
when his father was involved in the ill-fated rebel¬ 
lion of c Abd AlUh b. Mu‘fiwiya [f.t.] against the Urn- 
ayyads in that area. As soon as he was of age, his 
father began to train him in political affairs. In 
141/758*9 he was sent to Rayy as governor of Khura- 
sAn. He did not settle in Marv himself or take an ac¬ 
tive part in the campaigns against the various rebels 
in the area, but remained in Rayy acting as an inter¬ 
mediary between the Khur&sani supporters of the 
regime and the caliph in ‘IrSfc. This role enabled him 
to build up a substantial following among the KhurS- 
sdnls, who were to be his main supporters in his 
struggle to secure the succession to the caliphate. 
In 144/762 he visited ‘Irak briefly to marry his 
first cousin Rayfa, daughter of the first ‘Abbflsid 
caliph al-Saffib, before returning to Khurasan, where 
he remained until 151/768. He had his own court in 
Rayy, and a new administrative quarter was added to 
the city during the period of his residence 
Al-Saffdb had laid down that aI-Man$ur should 
be succeeded as caliph by his nephew ‘Isa b. Musa, 
but after his accession al-.Man?Qr worked to secure 
a position for al-Mahdl; in i 4 */ 75 fi -9 he was made 
‘Isa’s heir, while in 147/764 pressure from the caliph, 
and from the Khurasan! soldiers stationed in 'IrSfc, 
forced ‘Isi to resign his position and accept al-Mahdl 
as heir-apparent. 


On the death of al-Man$ilr, on the Pilgrimage of 
158/October 775 . al-Mahdl. who was already in Bagfc* 
dad, succeeded to the throne without opposition. 
Al-Mahdi’s policies were in many ways a continuation 
of his father's, and like al-Man;Qr he continued to 
rely on the Khurasinl army and members of the ‘Ab- 
basid family as the main supporters of the regime. He 
seems to have emphasised more strongly than his two 
predecessors the religious nature of his office and 
the role of the caliph as the champion of Islam. His 
regnal title of al-Mahdl, a title previously adopted 
by ‘Alid pretenders to the caliphate, was an indica¬ 
tion of this. He also showed his concern for religion 
by the enlargement of mosques, at Mecca and Basra 
and the Afcsft in Jerusalem, by improving the water 
supply on the Pilgrimage route from ‘Irffc to the 
HisJjaz and by organising expeditions against the 
Byzantines. The concern for the badjdj and the 
djihdd was part of a policy to establish the caliph as 
leader of the Muslim community as a whole. He also 
sought to maintain the purity of the religion by 
vigorous suppression of the studies [7.1*.], dualist or 
gnostic heretics, some of whom were executed. 

He attempted to heal the rift which had developed 
in the family of the Prophet between the ‘Abbdsids 
and the ‘Alids and which had led to the rebellion 
of Muhammad “the Pure Soul” in 145/762. He in¬ 
vited members of the ‘Alid family to court and grant¬ 
ed them pensions, as well as trying to reconcile their 
traditional supporters among the people of Medina 
by recruiting a guard of Ansar and by the distribu¬ 
tion of largesse. In the main, this policy seems to 
have been successful and there were no large-scale 
c Alid disturbances during the reign. 

Al-Mahdi’s main adviser in his relations with the 
c AIid was the wasir Ya‘kub b. D 3 wiid, who had made 
contacts with members of the family in prison and 
who in 160/777 placed his services at the disposal 
of the caliph. Ya*kub succeeded in reconciling with 
the caliph some prominent ‘Alid dissidents, and in 
doing so acquired enormous power, supervising al¬ 
most the entire administration and most government 
appointments. He failed however, to win over the 
most active and militant ‘Alid, ‘Isi b. Zayd, who 
continued in hiding as a focus for opposition and 
this failure, coupled with resentment felt by many 
others at court against his influence, led to his fall 
and imprisonment in 166/782-3. 

The power attained by Ya‘kOb points to the 
general increase in power of the bureaucracy and the 
secretaries [hultdb, sing, kdtib during the 

reign of al-Mahdi. Until this time, the huttdb had 
acted as individual secretaries to rulers but now, 
under the leadership of the Barmakid [sec al-bakA- 
mika] family, they came to form an important pres¬ 
sure group at court. From 161/777*8. Yaby 3 b. 
Khilid al-Barmakl became tutor and adviser to the 
young prince HUrOn. later the caliph al-Rashi**. 
thus becoming one of the most influential figures 
at court. The rise of the kuttdb at this time provoked 
a reaction among the leaders of the KhurAsanI army, 
who felt that their position was being threatened, 
and the caliph was warned that he was in danger 
of losing the support of his army by his great-uncle 
‘Abd al-Samad b. ‘All. The tension between the 
bureaucrats and the military which originated at 
this time was to be a continuing feature of ‘Abbasid 
politics. 

Al-Mahdl’s reign was in the main a period of 
peace and prosperity. There were disturbances in 
Kfr ur&sSn. notably the prolonged rebellion of al- 
Mukanna* [f.r.] between about »59/775-6and 163/780, 
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which was only suppressed by considerable military 
effort. Elsewhere, Muslim armies expanded the in¬ 
fluence of the caliphate: on the eastern frontiers 
of KhurAsan. Farina [q.v.) was attacked, and al- 
Ya'kfibl fives a somewhat fanciful list of eastern 
monarch* who are said to have acknowledged the 
caliph's authority, including the Kings of Tibet 
and China. There was also a maritime expedition 
against the unbelievers in Sind. As usual, however, 
the main military effort was concentrated on the 
Byzantine frontier. In 162/778-9 the Byzantines 
destroyed the Muslim outpost of al-Badafh fa.v.J, and 
the caliph responded by sending his son Hftrikn on 
two expeditions in 163/780 and 165/782, which raided 
the empire without making any lasting territorial 
gains. 

Al-Mahdl designated as his heirs two of his sons 
by his favourite wife al-Khayzur&n [g.v.], Musa, 
who took the title of al-Hfidl, and Hftrun, who took 
the title of al-RasJjid. Both these were given re¬ 
sponsibilities in their father’s lifetime, MflsA in 
Baghdad, where he developed close links with the 
KhurAsan! soldiery, and HArOn in Syria and the 
Byiantine frontier regions. The arrangement was 
that Musa should succeed and be followed by his 
brother Hiirun, but there were indications that the 
caliph, persuaded by al-KhayzurAn, was about to 
change these dispositions at the time of his death. 
Nothing had been done, however, when he died on 
22 Mubarram 169/4 August 785 at MAsabaUb^n, 
probably as the result of a hunting accident. 
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al-MAHDI (See ibn tOmakt; al-maiidiyya). 
al-MAHDI, Muhammad b. iu$hAm » ‘abd ai.- 
DjabbAn b. ‘abd ai.-Ragman al-NA$ir, abii *l- 
WalId, eleventh Umayyad caliph of Spain. 
He held power on two occasions, first as successor 
to Hlsftam II al-MiFayyad [tf.u.], and again in 
SulaymAn b. Hakarn al-MustaMn's [f.ti.J place in 
the period of general rebellion which at the end of 
the 4 th-beginning of the 5th/nth century' immedi¬ 
ately preceded the establishment throughout Muslim 
Spain of petty independent rulers, the Mulik ah 
TawdHf [fl.v.l. 

The third of the ‘Ainirid b& 4 i*b% t ‘Abd al-Rul.uuar. 
b. al-Mansur, sumamed Sanchol, from the moment 
he succeeded his brother ‘AW al-Malik al-Muzaffar, 
abandoned himself to all sorts of excesses and was 
able to take advantage of the weakness of the titu¬ 
lar caliph, Hisham II al-MiPayyad, to get himself 
designated heir-apparent. This decision at once 
aroused the indignation of various members of the 


caliph’s family, thus excluded from the throne; they 
arranged that one of their number, Muhammad b. 
HhJ]Ani b. ‘Abd al-Qjabbir. a great-grandson of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman III al-NAsir, who had many followers 
among the inob of Cordova, should head a rebellion. 
Advantage was taken of an expedition, which c Abd 
al-Rahman Sanchol was to lead in person against the 
Christians of Galicia, to raise the standard of re¬ 
bellion. On 16 £>jum 3 da II 399/15 February roog. 
Muhammad b Hish^m attacked the palace of Cor¬ 
dova, where the caliph High&m was with a small 
number of followers who had remained faithful to 
him. He captured the palace and at once took steps 
to make Hisham sign his abdication and had himself 
proclaimed caliph. The whole population of Cordova 
was in arms and plundered the ‘Amirid town of 
al-Madina al-Zahira [*.*.]. All the treasure accumu¬ 
lated there, including a vast sum in money, was 
seized and brought to the new caliph who, to destroy 
‘Amirid power for ever, demolished completely and 
set fire to the town which the great hadfib al-Man?ur 
had built only a few year- before. At the same time, 
Muhammad b. Hishain, who had adopted the hono¬ 
rific lahab of al-Mahdl, took steps to meet the 
couutcr-attack expected from ‘Abd al-Rabm 4 n 
Sanchol. Warned of what bad happened in Cordova 
and of the destruction of al-MacIIna al-Zdhira, 
the hddjtb. full of anxiety, pitched his camp at 
Calatrava (Kal‘at Rab&h [$.».]) and endeavoured 
to secure the fidelity of his troops, who were mainly 
Berbers. He was soon forced to witness their defection 
and went Co Cordova in the hope of finding new 
partisans there But on the way back he was cap¬ 
tured by emissaries of al-Mahdl in a monastery of 
the Sierra Morena and executed at the end of Dju- 
mSda II 399/1 March 1009. His body was crucified 
iu Cordova. 

Muhammad al-Mahdl, once the power was in his 
hands, soon alienated the principal Berber chiefs 
of his army as well as his relatives of the Uinay- 
yad house. A rebellion against him was planned by 
his adversaries. The Berbers put at their head an 
Umayyad pretender, HishAm b. SulaymAn b. al-Nasir, 
whom they proclaimed caliph with the title al- 
Rashld, and laid siege to Cordova. Al-Mahdi made 
a sortie, routed them and the pretender was killed. 
The Berbers then chose a new Umayyad prince, 
SulaymAn b. al-Hakam, and at the same time appeal¬ 
ed for assistance to Sancho Garcez and his Castilians. 
In spite of all the efforts of al-Mahdl, the blockade 
of Cordova became more and more strict. He then 
tried to put on the throne the caliph Hisljim II b. 
al-Mu’ayyad whom he had himself deposed and then 
given out as dead, but this was in vain. On *6 Rabl‘ 
I 400/2 November 1009 the palace of the caliph 
was in the hands of the besiegers. Al-MahdTs only 
hope was to hide himself. The pretender of the 
Berbers, Sulaymfin, received the oath of alligiance 
at Cordova and assumed the honorific title of al- 
Musta c In bi’llah. 

In the following month, al-Mahdi was able to 
leave Cordova secretly and seek refuge in Toledo, 
where he was well received by the inhabitants. He 
then sought and obtained an alliance with the Cata¬ 
lans (Tfrandj) who marched with him on Cordova in 
Sfcawwal 400/May-June 1910. The town was taken 
and the second reign of al-Mahdl began with a 
bloody persecution of all the Berbers in Cordova. 
To avenge the wrongs of their fellow-countrymen 
in the capital, the Berbers in the army of Sulaymin 
al-MustaTn returned to besiege the city. Al-Mahdl, 
betrayed by his retainers, was slain during the siege 
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in the palace in Cordova by some ‘Amirid slaves on 
8 EJ]u ' 1 -tfididU 400/23 July 1010. His first reign 
bad lasted nine months, the second less than two. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘IflharJ, al-Baydn al- 
mughrib, Hi, ed. E. L6vi-Provencal, Paris 1928 
(very detailed account); al-Nuwayrl, Kildb 
Nihdyat al-arab, ed. and tr. M. G a spar Remiro. 
Granada 1916, index; Abd al-Wdbid al-Marri- 
kus]il, Kitdb al-Mv'fcib, ed. Dozy, 28-9, tr. 
Fagnan, 34-6; Ibn KhaldOn. Kildb al-'Ibar, 
BQiaij, iv, 149 ff.; Ibn al-Athlr, K&tnil = AnnaUs 
du Maghreb el de I'Espagne, tr. Fagnan, index; 
al'Ma|(|prl, Nafh al-tlb (Atuilecles, 278-9); Ibn 
al-Abbir, al-Hul!a al-si yard 1 , in Dozy, Notices .. 
159-60, ed. H. Mu’nis, Cairo 1963-4, it, 5 If.; 
R. Dozy, Histoxre des Musulmans d'Espagne, iii, 
271-300; E. Ldvi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. tnus., ii, 
297-3x5. (E. L^vi-Provkmcal) 

MAHDl 'ALl KllAN. the most outstanding 
vizier of the later Nawwibs of Awadh. 

He started his career from the early reigu of 
Nawwib Sa‘ 5 dat C AII JChlin (1798-*®* 4 ) as a IhakU- 
ddr (an officer of one ol the revenue districts) of 
lhakU Muhammad! and then ol Fayd&bad. His ad¬ 
ministration made the fhaklas under his control 
exceedingly prosperous. He himself became fabu¬ 
lously rich and was made a minister. Early in the 
reign of Sa‘&dat ‘All Khan’s successor Ghazt al-DIn 
Haydar (18x4-27), Mahdi ‘All lost bis position be¬ 
cause of his resentments at the interference of the 
Awadh Resident Colonel Baillie with the Awadh 
administration. Much of his property was seized 
and he was imprisoned. After his release from prison, 
he moved to the British territory at fatbgarh in 
1824 and began to live in a grand style. After the 
death of al*DIn Haydar in October 1827, his 
son Na?Ir al-D!n Haydar appointed Mahdi ‘All as 
his nd*ib (chief minister). The Governor-General 
Lord William Bentinck was highly impressed by 
Mahdi ‘AIPs administrative abilities and supported 
his schemes. Mahdi ‘AH reduced the salaries of 
undeserving favourites of the court, slashed the 
stipend of the ladies of the palace acd even curtailed 
the expenses of the King. After four years of strong 
rule he was dismissed in 1832 on the pretext of 
behaving arrogantly towards the Queen Mother and 
an incompetent minister called Rawghan al-Dawla 
was appointed in his place. The reforms introduced 
by Mahdi ‘All were speedily reversed and the pros¬ 
perity of the kingdom declined. Mahdi ‘All retired 
to Famikh&bAd and died in obscurity. 

Bibliography : Sayyid GhulAin ‘AH Nakawl, 
< Tmdd al-Sa'ddat, Lucknow 1897: ‘Abd al-Abad 
b. Mawlawl Muhammad Fa’ik, Wak&'iS dil 
padjtir, British Museum, Or., 1876; Sayyid Kam 5 l 
al-DIn Haydar, SawdniH-t Sal&lln-t Autadh jin 
Urdu), Lucknow 1896; H. C. Irwin, The garden of 
India, London 1880. (S. A. A. Rizvi) 

MAHDI KHAN ASTARAbAdI, MIrza (Mu- 
iiammad), court secretary and historian of 
Mftdir Sh 5 h of Iran (reigned 1148-60/1736-47), 
author of the Ta’rikh-i Nadxrl (also known as 
Dfahangu^a-yi Nadir!). 

Little is known for certain about the life of Mirza 
Mahdi i£h 5 n, net even the dates of his birth and 
death. The tahhalluf by which he is sometimes 
called, KawkabI, is likewise disputed (Shahldl, 
pp. md ). He was presumably born at AstarSbad, the 
son of one Muhammad Nash, and apparently moved 
to the capital Isfahan during the twilight of the 
Safawid dynasty or the Afghan occupation of Iran. 
Accocding to documents in bis collected official 


correspondence {M un^a'a/; see Anwar, pp. sih, 
pand±-, Shahidi. pp. mdf), he wrote a formal con¬ 
gratulation to Nadir on his capture of Isfahan in 
1142^729. For the next seventeen years he served 
Nadir as head of the secretariat (munski al-mamdhk), 
then after his coronations as official historian (wdki'a 
niwis). In spring of 1160/1747 he was sent together 
with Mu${afa |<Iian BIgdili Sham IQ on an embassy 
to the Ottoman court in order to ratify the peace 
treaty recently concluded by NSdir. They had gone 
no farther than Baghdad when the news of the 
Shah's assassination overtook them, and the embassy 
was discontinued. Mirza Mahdi returned to Iran 
and spent the remainder of his life in retirement 
—whether at Mashhad, Tabriz or elsewhere is 
uncertain—completing the historical and philologi¬ 
cal works which he had begun during his service with 
N 5 dir. He died some time between 1163/1749 and 
1182/1768. 

Mirza Mahdi is chiefly remembered for his two 
histories of Nidir Shah, the DiahdneusJia-vi Nddiri 
and the Durra-yi nddira. The former is a detailed 
year-by-year record of Nadir’s career, particularly 
of his military campaigns, though marred by an ex¬ 
pedient eulogy of his patron; it became the inspira¬ 
tion and model for several histories of the subsequent 
AfshSrid and Zand periods, notably the Ta'rikh- 1 
Giligusha of MTrzA $adik Kami. The Durra-yi nadir a 
(“ Rare pearl”) treats the same material in the florid 
and abstruse style initiated by the Il-Kh 4 aid his¬ 
torian Wa$$af, as a tour-de-forccof forced metaphors 
and Arabic quotations. Mirza Mahdi also made 
valuable contributions to Turkish studies with his 
Sangldkh, a Persian dictionary of eastern Turkish 
{£aghatay) based on the poetry of Mir ‘All S^lr 
Nawi*!, and with his Caghatay grammar, Afabdnl 
al-lugha. 
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(J. R. Perry) 

al-MAHDI LI-DlN ALLAH AHMAD, a title 
and name of a number of Zaydl imim* ol 
the Yemen. 

About 250 years after al-Hadl ila I-Hakk Yaby*. 
the founder of the Zavdiyya in the Yemen, his direct 
descendant, al-Mutawakkil ‘ala 'Hill Ahmad, had, 
between 53 */**37 atid 566/1170, restored Zaydl terri¬ 
tory to its extent in al-H&dl’s time, with §a‘da, Mav¬ 
rin and, for a time, also Zabfd and $an‘ 5 *. A gene¬ 
ration later (593-614/1197-12x7) tho mountainous 
region from $a‘da in the north to Dhamar, south of 
$an‘fi\ was again ruled by the Zaydl al-Man?ur 
bi’Ilah ‘Abd All&h b. Hamza, not a direct descen¬ 
dant of al-Hadl, but of the latter's brolher, ‘Abd 
All&h. Al-Mansur was twice able to enter $an‘&\ but 
his power was severely limited by the last Ayyibid 
ruler of the Yemen, al-Malik al-Mas‘Qd YGsuf 
(612-26/1215-29). After the death of al-Man$Qr in 
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614/1217, the Zaydl house was split, al-H&d! Yabyi 
b. al-Mubsin, a descendant of al-H&di ila *l-tfakk 
Yabyl, declaring himself imdm in $aMa. while al- 
Mansur’s sons asserted their right to the im&mate 
further south. An attempt to heal this long-standing 
rift within the dynasty was made by 

1. al-MahdJ u-D1n AllAh Ahmad b. al-Husayn. 
His genealogy would appear to have been clearly es¬ 
tablished by the usually reliable RasOlid genealogist, 
al-Malik al-Asftraf ‘Umar b. Yflsuf (Jarful xl-affidb, 
101-2J, as follows: Ahmad b. al-Wusayn b. Abmad b. 
al-KSsim b. <Abd Allah b. al-fc 4 sim b. Ahmad b. Is- 
ma^l b. Abi ’l-Barakat b. Ahmad b. al-KAsun b. Mu¬ 
hammad b. al-KAsim TardjumSn al-DIn b. Ihrihlm 
Tabataba b. IsmAHl b. Ibrahim b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Hasan b. <A 1 I b. Abi Talib. 

In 646/1248 Ahmad proclaimed himself in 

the fortress of Thula. north-west of with 

the support of the Banu Hamza 2 aydls, his father’s 
family, and with the possible connivance of the Ra- 
sill id fief-holder of San c a 5 , the sultan's nephew, 
Asad al-DIn Muhammad b. al Hasan, whose loyalty 
to his family was at best only lukewarm. Abinad’s 
position was strengthened by the murder in 647/1250 
of Nfir al-DIn c Uniar, the Rasulid sultan, a crime 
which rnay have had the support of Asad al-DSu 
Mubammad. The latter continued his fickle behaviour 
into the sultanate of al-Nfuzaffar Yusuf, son of Nur 
al-DIn ‘Umar, at times appearing to support his 
family, the RasQIids, against the Zaydl imdm al- 
Mahdl Ahmad, at times flirting with the latter 
and showing open rebellion against the Rasulids. 
The mystery is why such an astute leader as al- 
Mujaffar Yusuf put up with such behaviour, for 
his nephew seems to have been able to patch up his 
quarrels and disloyalties with his uncle, the sultan, 
with no difficulty on more than one occasion. The 
position of al-Mahdl Ahmad improved for a time, for 
he was able to take Jjan'i’ in 648/1250; although ha¬ 
rassed by Asad al-DIn, who held the fortress of Bi¬ 
rash close by, he was able to extend his influence 
south as far as DJjamdr. But within the year al-Mahdl 
Ahmad had to abandon San‘ 3 *. Asad al-DIn sold him 
Birisls, but it was on account of this that the final 
breach between them occurred. Asad al-DIn yet again 
made his peace with his uncle, al-Mutaffar Yusuf. 
Al-Mahdl Ahmad's fate, however, was not to be 
decided by the RasQIids but wlthui the Zaydl camp. 
Quarrels arose and a rival imdm, Sfiams al-DIn 
Ahmad, was announced in 652/1254 In J>a‘da. In 
the next year a Zaydl assembly pronounced Ahmad’s 
deposition. He fought on with the remainder of his 
followers, but was killed in 656/1258 and buried in 
Dh u Bln (invariably written Dfclbln in the sources). 

Shams al-DIn Ahmad, who adopted the official 
title of al-Mutawakkii and recognised the RasQIids 
as his overlords, was at once challenged by a rival 
imam in the person of AbO Mubammad al-Hasan b. 
Wahhas. A number of other imams were recognised 
before 

2. al-Maiio! li-DIn Allah Ai.imao i». Ya#yA 
b. al-Mcrtada b. Ahmad b. al-.YIurta^n b. al- 
Mufaddal b. Mansur b. al-Mufa<Wal b. al-Hadjdjadj 
b. ( AJI b. Yahya b. al-KSsim b. Yusuf al-D&T b. 
Yabya ai-MausGr b. Ahmad al-NA$ir. The last named 
was the son and second successor of al-Had! ila 
'l-Hakk Yahya. After the death of the Imdm al- 
Nasir $a!Ah al-DIn, killed in 793 /* 3S* when thrown 
from his mule which had been frightened by a bird, 
a bfUfi, *Abd All Ah b. al-Hasan al-Dawwirl, with 
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other Zaydl notables, continued the Zaydl admi¬ 
nistration for a time on behalf of his sons who were 
all minors. The Zaydl 'ulamd*, however, assembled in 
the Djanial al-DIn mosque in SanH 1 and appointed 
Ahmad b. Yahya as imam. ‘Abd Allah al-DawwArl 
thereupon bad ‘AH. the sou of al-Nisir, proclaimed 
imdm, and al-Mahdl Ahmad and those supporting 
him left for Bayt Baws where they were immediately 
besieged by the rival imdm, ‘All. For the remainder 
of that year and into 794/1392 the two claimants 
to the Zaydl imAmate fought for supremacy. Al-Mahdl 
Ahmad was caught in Ma^ar, south of San 5 **, 
by forces of his rival, ‘All, and languished in prison 
until 801/1399, a period of over seven years. In that 
year he was treed with the help of his jailers. He 
lived on, however, until 840/1437, when he died 
near of *he plague. Ironically, enough, his 

erstwhile rival the Imdm ‘AJI died in San c a s of the 
plague in that same year. 

The choice of Ibn al-Murta <)3 as Imdm was a mis¬ 
take, inasmuch as he lacked the necessary military 
and administrative ability. On the other hand, he 
had another qualification in perfection. As a result 
of a careful education and a thirst for learning from 
his youth upwards, he wrote a great deal, dogmatic, 
legal and paraenetic, he was also a poet and worked 
at grammar and logic. The kindness of his warders, 
who supplied him with ink and paper, enabled him to 
compose the law book al-Aihdr fl fifth al-a'tmma al- 
fltfir (Berlin ms. 49 * 9 ) on which he wrote a commen¬ 
tary. His most valuable work is still his theological 
and legal encyclopaedia, nl-babr al-iah/shb&r (Berlin 
mss. 4894-4907) on which he likewise wrote a commen¬ 
tary. Although not the work of an original scholar, 
it is a rich and well-arranged compilation, which 
deserves attention, if only for the part of the intro¬ 
duction which compares the various religions, as 
the distinctions between them are seen from quite 
a different point of view to that of al-As|» f arI or al- 
shahrastanl. 

About 80 yeans after al-Mahdl Abmad b. Yafcyfl, 
from 922/15x6 onwards, the Turks had begun to 
occupy Yaman and to hold it with varying fortunes 
(see Kutb al-DIn al-Makkl, al-Barb al-yamanl fi 
'I fal-'Uthtndni, in S. de Sacy, in Notices et 
extraits, iv, 4*2-504. and A. Rutgers, Historic Jemu- 
nac sub llasano Pascha, Leiden 1838). In his struggle 
with them al-Man$iir bi'llAh al-Kisim b. Muhammad, 
a descendant of al-HSdl in the seventeenth genera¬ 
tion, was able in ta. 1000/159* to restore the present 
imAmate in §an c A‘ (see A. S. Tritton, The rise of the 
Imams of Sana, Oxford 1925). Of his sons, Muham¬ 
mad al-Mu’ayyad succeeded him. Even in his reign, 
but still more after his death in 1054/1644, when his 
successor IsmA'H, auother son of al-I<£*im, was 
making bis way with difficulty against his many 
brothers and nephews, one of al-Kasim’s grandsons 
began to conic to the front, afterwards the Imdm 

3. al-Maiid! li-DIx Allah Ahmad b. al-Hasak 
b. al-KAsiu. His father was not Imam, but dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the wars against the Turks and 
was also a scholar. In 1048/1639 Abmad appeared 
in the hills of VVu> 4 b; in 1051/164* he was in Mecca 
with many members of his family on the pilgrimage. 
Just at the accession of IsmA^I, he set out with 
another cousin against $an‘a > . At first he came to 
terms with the Imdm, but then fought in different 
places for his own hand, e.g. at ThulA and again in 
the Djabal YVu$ab. In 1070/1659 he won Haijramawt 
for IsmAHl, to which the Zaydts had been summoned 
by the disputes foi the throne. When in 1087/1676 
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on the death of Ismail he himself assumed the 
im&mate, a nephew, al-K.irim b. Muhammad al- 
Mu*ayyad, proclaimed himself imam and was rec¬ 
ognised particular!/ in the remoter territory in the 
south towards Tihflma. A Zaydl assembly of leading 
Sharlfs and t ula*nd > met, at which Ahmad was with 
some difficulty recognised as the legitimate imam. 
Although this did not mean that he enjoyed the 
authority of a sovereign, since his rivals and the 
other amirs remained as independent as before, yet 
peace and security reigned in the country. But 
Ahmad b, al-Hasan died soon afterwards in 1092/2681 
in tl-Ghlrls near cr&ibani. which had been built by 
the first Turkish conqueror Hasan Pasha, possibly 
from a bullet wound, sustained in action against a 
recalcitrant tribe. A notable feature of his compara* 
tively uneventful ini&mate was his banishment of 
the Jews from San'S*, t^e razing of their syuagogue 
and the building of the DJaia mosque on its site 
(1090-1/1679-80). After the short and weak reign of 
his son al-Mutawakkil Muhammad (to 1097/ 
1686), family feuds broke out again. Among the 
later tmdois of this Kisimid dynasty another Ahmad 
b. al-Husayn b. al-Kfcini (from 1221/1806) again 
bore the official title of al-Mahdf li-Dln AllSh. 
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Smith, The Ayyiibidt and early Rasultds in the 
Yemen, CMS, XXVI/1-2, London 1974-&. vol. i 
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Ashraf ‘Umar b. YAsuf, T^rfat al-aijtab fi ma c rifat 
alansdb, cd. K. V. Zettcrst6cn, Damascus 1949 
(for I. only); lbn al-Dayba c , Kiurrat al^uyUn fi 
nhhbar al-Yaman aTmaymiin, cd. Muhammad b. 
‘All al-Akwa', Cairo 1977, is of some value for 1. 
and 2. ; the Zaydl chronicle of Yabyib. al-Husayn, 
Qh&yat al-amdul, etc., ed. S A. F. Ashour, Cairo 
1968, provides useful Information on 2. and 2. and 
has a relatively impartial approach U» internal 
Zaydl schisms. For 3., an unpublished ms. source 
is Yabya b. al-Husayn, Bahdial al-zanuin. the 
dhayl to his AnbtV al-zatnati chronicling events in 
Yemen between 1046/1636-7 and 1099/1687-8. 
Published materials include Muhibbi, /{hu/dtal 
al-atjtar, Cairo 1284/1867-8, i, 180-1; Shawkani, 
al-Badr al-fdlt Cairo 1348/1929-30, i, 43-4; 
‘Arslji, Bulr.gh al-mardm, ed. al-KarinalI ; Cairo 
2939, 68; and Djurafi, al-Muktalaj min ta^rikh 
al- Yaman, Cairo 1951, 167-9. 

(U. Strotiimann-[G. R. Smith and 
J. R. Blackburn]) 

al-MAHDI 'UBAYD ALLAH, the first 
"manifested” (fdhir) Ismd'Ili Imam and the 
first caliph of the Fat i in id dyuastyin Ifrifciya; 
while the historicity of this fact is conclusively 
established, there is doubt as to the l atnnid origin 
of *Ubayd Allfth and subsequently as to the authenti¬ 
city of bis imamate in the isma'ili line. 

It would be pointless however, before giving an 
account of his activity as a sovereign, to digress 
upon the thorny subject of the nasab of the first 
Fatiinid monarch, to which the author of the present 
article has, moreover, elsewhere devoted substantial 
consideration (see Dibl.). This study will be confined 
therefore to exposing the essential features as 
a means of bringing to light the political and social 
conditions in which the Isma'ili du e ux» developed 
in the Orient even before the iinainate fell to 'Ubayd 
Allah, then in the Maghrib, on the eve of the founda¬ 
tion of the Fapmid caliphate. 

The question is whether 'Ubayd Allah—'Abd 


| Allah according to the IsmS'ilis, who reject the 
diminutive form of his name on which Sunni and 
KhSridjT authors agree—possessed an 'Alid ascendan¬ 
cy through a family relationship with Isms'll, the 
seventh hidden Imam, or whether he was quite simply 
the great-grandson of the d&i Maymun al-Kaddab 
{sec C ABD ALLAH b. mavmOn]. The documentation 
currently available is insufficient to provide a con¬ 
clusive answer. It may nevertheless be asserted 
definitely that it was the seventh Imam, Isnia'i! 
(d. ca. 245/762) who laid the foundations of the Is- 
raa'fli movement, then his son Muhammad b. Isma'il 
who elaborated the doctrine and organised the preach¬ 
ing fiUYira) with the valuable assistance of the ddH 
Maymun al-Kaddah. It could be concluded that 
this da*~ca in favour of the c Alid descendants of 
| the Husaynid branch was thus initiated in the per- 
] iod of secrecy {Mr), that is, at the beginning of 
the second half of the 2iid/9th century, and con¬ 
tinued until the end of the 3rd/9th century, to be 
concluded finally with the "manifestation" (xuhnr) 
of the Imam al-Mahdi. 

No sure light can be thrown upon the order of 
certain succession in which the imSmate was trans¬ 
mitted during this long period of secret preaching, 
and how the imamate effectively passed from the 
line of Ismael to that of the family of al-Kaddab, 
because of the variety of contradictory and impas¬ 
sioned opinions which our Sunni and Khiridji sour¬ 
ces have reproduced with the obvious teal of their 
\ authors. Among the Isma'ili authors themselves, pro- 
j found disagreements have survived, depending on 
whether the sources consulted are works of doctrine 
intended for public consumption {fdhir) or esoteric 
texts reserved foe the initiates (M/in). 

However, whether al-Mahdl be an authentic 
'Alid or a descendant of al-Kaddab. it is appropri¬ 
ate to stress the importance of his role in the con¬ 
siderable development of the da^wa at the moment 
that he was obliged to make it public, beginning 
from his home in Salamiyya and promulgating It 
across Persia, Lower Mesopotamia, Syria, Baferayn, 
Yemen, Egypt and even the distant Maghrib. 

Nourished by the political and social unrest 
fomented among the Nabataean, Aramaean and 
Zandj masses in the East, Copts in Egypt and Berbers 
in Ifrikiya; strengthened, at the time of the decline 
of the 'Abbasid empire, as a result of the spectacular 
development of the Karmatl or Carmathian move¬ 
ment which extolled the same revolutionary ideal 
of political reform and egalitarian justice; perfectly 
organised and covering the various "constituencies” 
of the Islamic world {Hurur), the Isma'ili preaching 
ultimately entered, just at the time that al-Mahdl 
acceded to the imamate in 285/898, a decisive phase, 
that of its Maghribi diversion. 

Two decisive events influenced this movement 
of the da c wa in the direction of the Maghrib: the 
Karmatl dissidence in the East and the successes 
of the apostleship of the ddH Abd 'Abd Allah in 
Lesser Kabylia in the West. As for the schism be¬ 
tween the Karmatl movement and the centre of the 
dtf'va, it took place at the same time that the ima¬ 
mate fell to al-Mahdl, whose authority the new Kar¬ 
matl chief, Zikrawayh, refused to recognise. It was 
thus to feud off the formidable threat posed to 
Salamiyya that al-Mahdl resigned himself to Mecing 
this town and setting out towards the far Maghrib 
at about the cud of summer 299/902. 

In fact, the apostlesbip undertaken on behalf 
of the Imam by the dd'f Abu 'Abd Allah in this coun¬ 
try, among the Kutama Berbers of Lesser Kabylia, 
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developed into an open insurrection against the llrl- 
kiyan kingdom of the Aghlabids, Al-Mahdi made his 
way to Sidiilniassa. in the furthest Maghrib, there 
to await the final victory of Aba 'Abd Allah and Ilia 
Kut&ml partisans. His stay in this town was to last 
five years, until the day that AbQ < Abd Allah, having 
conquered on his behalf the kingdom of the Banu 
l-Aghlab, arrived there solemnly to present him 
with power and to escort him to Ifrllriya, where he 
took possession of the throne at Rakk&da on Thurs¬ 
day 20 Rabl‘ II 297/6 January 910. 

O11 his accession, the first FAfimid sovereign 
was 36 or 37 years old. having been bom at ‘Askar 
Mukram in 250 or 260*873 or 874. Ism ASH and Sunn! 
authors agree in attributing to him qualities of 
tenacity and prudent wisdom which proved to be ol 
great benefit to him in the course of various vi¬ 
cissitudes between the time of his flight from Sola- 
miyya and his triumphal entry into RakkAda. 

Al-Mahdl was officially proclaimed caliph on 1 
the day following his arrival, Friday 2x RabI* II 
297/7 January 9x0. The edicts of enthronement and 
proclamation emphasised the restoration of the 
imSmatc in the line of descent of the Prophet and of 
his heir (tewfi), through his daughter Fauma, and 
the recovery of the caliphate usurped by the Umay- 
yads ancl the 'AbbAsids. 

Immediately upon his enthronement, al-Muhdl 
took In hand the responsibilities of state, letting 
it be known that he intended to exercise personally 
the power gained on his behalf by Abu ‘Abd Allah. 
He thus eclipsed the prestige of the latter, his 
brother Abu 'l-‘AbbAs and certain Kutama chief¬ 
tains who, offended, were not slow to foment a 
conspiracy against him But, assisted in his role 
as sovereign by Arab dignitaries who rallied to his 
cause, having earlier served the A^hlabid amirs,, al- 
hfahdl did not hesitate to rid h.mself of the ddH 
Abu ‘Abd AllAh, who was executed along with his 
hrother and their KutSmi accomplices. 

With the same determination, al-Mahdi set about 
consolidating his authority through energetic 
suppression of the internal agitation provoked by 
the elimination of Abu ‘Abd Allah. He quelled in 
rapid succession an attempted insurrection at al- 
Ra$r al-Radlin, a riot at al-Kayrawan, a rebellion 
in Tripoli, a revolt by the clan of the Mawatnat 
in the land of the KuUma and an uprising in Sicily. 
Having thus pacified his territories, taken firm 
control of his Arab and Berber subjects and con¬ 
tained the threat of Khiridjl tribes fespecially 
the ZanAta) hostile to his regime, he rapidly set 
about establishing on the foundations of the former 
Aghlabid kingdom a stable and powerful state which 
he was careful to endow, at an early stage, with a 
new capital, al-Mahdiyya [$.?.]. Built as n fortress, 
this coastal site was designed to ensure the security 
of the sovereign and to serve as an instrument 
for his policy of prestige and hegemony. For, in 
order to bring to a successful conclusion his two¬ 
fold function of lmum and caliph, the first Fatimid 
monarch was obliged at once to conduct outside 
his frontiers a tireless campaign on three fronts 
simultaneously: against his two Muslim rivals, the 
‘Abbasids in Egypt and the Umayyadsof Spain in the 
western Maghrib, and the Christian enemy, the Em* 
peror of Bysanlium, in Sicily and Calabria. 

In view of the fact that the proclamation of 
the Fatimid caliphate imposed oil him the obliga¬ 
tion to overthrow both the Umayyad and ‘AbbAsid 
"usurpers”, al-M.ihdi no doubt at first contemplated I 
invading Muslim Spain, where the power of his Cor- | 


dovan rival bad been considerably weakened by the 
revolt of Fbn fjafsun. Since the latteT had been quick 
to pledge obedience to him, on his entry into Rak- 
buda, the FAJimid sovereign sent substantial troops 
to the western Maghrib to bring the area under his 
authority and to spread fear on the threshold of the 
Iberian Peninsula. But internal difficulties and 
his inability to impose lasting authority on the 
unruly tribes, especially those of the Zanata group, 
beyond TAliart, seem to have tempered his ambitions 
towards al-Andalus, the conquest of which represent¬ 
ed an unacceptable risk. 

Egypt, on the other hand, offered an easier prey 
and to invade it was indubitably a less perilous 
enterprise Also, it was only natural that al-Mahdl's 
attention should be drawn towards the East, where 
he felt the equally imperious obligation to combat 
his other rival, the ‘Abbasid sovereign. 

So al-Mahdi was not slow to launch against Egypt, 
in 301-2/914-15, a powerful force commanded 
by his son and heir presumptive, Abu 'l-Risim, the 
future al-Ra’im bi-amr Allah. Initially, the course of 
the expedition proceeded in his favour. But after 
capturing Alexandria, Abu ' 1 - Kasim failed before al- 
Fustat, and not being capable of confronting the 
army of the ‘AbbAsid general Mu’iib, he retraced his 
steps towards Iftlkiya. 

Despite its lack of success on the military level, 
this expedition was to prove beneficial to the pres¬ 
tige of the FAtimid cause through the dissemina¬ 
tion of IsmATIi propaganda 011 the banks of the 
Mile and in other provinces of the ‘AbbAsid empire. 
AJ-Mahd! returned to the attack in 307-8/9x9*21 
with a second expedition commanded by the same 
Abu l-Kisim. At first, this project developed a*> 
favourably ns the preceding, with the capture of 
Alexandria and the occupation of the I ayyGm. But 
when the FAlimid fleet encountered disaster at Ro¬ 
setta, and the battles before al-FUam turned to 
the advantage of the troops of Mu’nis, Abu'l-RAsim 
was forced for the second time to retreat and re¬ 
turn to Ifrikiya. However, the heir to the Fatimid 
throne took the opportunity afforded by this incur¬ 
sion to the banks of the Nile to assert afresh his 
family's claim to the cuhphntc and to call on the 
peoples of the Fast to rebel againsl the ‘Abbasid 
"infidels" and to support the cause of the descen¬ 
dants of FAlima. 

Al-Mahdl seems to have organised, shortly be¬ 
fore his death, a third expedition against Egypt. 
In fact, this third attempt, attributed to the year 
333 / 935 . took place at the very beginning of the 
reign of his successor, al-KA’im. who must have 
held very dear to his heart the sending of troops 
against the country where he had suffered two con¬ 
secutive defeats, in any event, this third FAlimid 
raid against Egypt was, on the military' level, as 
fruitless as its predecessor*. Before his death, al- 
Mahdi must have realised how inadequate his forces 
were compared with those of his two Muslim rivals, 
being forced to admit that the new Fatimid state 
was not yet sufficiently strong to overturn either 
of its hereditary enemies. 

To satisfy the sacred obligation of djihdd against 
the Christian enemy, al-Mahdi displayed the same 
amount of energy in campaigning against the 
ROin in Sicily and in Calabria. The first raid against 
the south of the Italian peninsula took place during 
the year 306/918. The Fatimid troops captured 
Reggio and returned with much booty and many esp- 
tives. The second incursion wa> launched from al- 
Mahdiyya in the summer of 3x0/922. With a fleet 
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of twenty galleys, the F&timid officer Mas'ud b. 
GhSlib al-WisCiU took possession of the fortress of 
St. Agatha and made prisoners of its inhabitants. 

Two years later, the chamberlain Dja'far b. 
‘Ubayd, known as "§u‘Iuk", led the third raid, with 
Palermo as his starting-point. He captured Bruxzano 
and Oria and returned to al-Mahdiyya with vast 
riches. The resounding success of this campaign had 
the effect of inducing Byrantium to conclude a 
treaty. But the annual tribute agreed for Calabria was 
slow to reach al*Mahdiyya, and hostilities resumed 
in 315/927. Continuing until 318/930 under the 
command of the slave $ 2 bir, the FStimid incursions 
proceeded victoriously against Tarento, Salerno. 
Naples and Termoii. Eventually the tribute was paid, 
hostilities were suspended and the treaty remained in 
force until the death of al-Mahdl. Preoccupied by- 
Bulgarian imperialism, By2antium allowed the 
FAfimid sovereign to subjugate Apulia and Calabria 
and to reinforce the supremacy of Islam in Sicily. 

Al-Mahdl died in al-Mahdiyya on 15 Rabi* 1 
333/3 March 934. On the eve of his death, he could 
congratulate himself on having successfully per¬ 
formed his double task as Imam and as first FAfiraid 
caliph. Under his aegis, the da'xva emerged from its 
secular period of "secrecy" and flourished 

rapidly in the East and in the Maghrib. He had the 
skill and energy to conduct moderate but firm poli¬ 
cies within his provinces, and to wage tireless war¬ 
fare beyond his frontiers to affirm the right of the 
descendants of FAlima to lead the Muslim world. 
Thus, under his rule, the Fatimid empire embarked 
successfully on the first phase of its long history. 

Bibliography: The principal sources are: 
K&dl al-Nu‘man, Iflildh al-da i u'a, ed. Dachraoui. 
Tunis 1975: fija^ar al-HAdlib, Sira, tr. M. Canard. 
L’aulobiographi/ d’un chambellan du Mahdi 
< Obeidalldh U F&timidt, in Hesptris (1952), * 79 * 
334, repr. in Miscellanea or ten!aha, London 1973; 
the AaH Idris, K Vyun al-akhbar, ed. Dachraoui, 
Tunis 1981; Kind!, Wuldt Mist, Beirut 1959 
Extensive biographical references arc supplied 
in £/*, s.v. fatiwids (M. Canard) and in F. 
Dachraoui, l.e Cal if a! fall mi dc au Maghreb. 
Histoire politique cl institutions, Tunis 1981. 

(F. Dachraoui) 

MAHDIDS, a dynasty of Zabld in the 
Yemen claiming descent from the pre-Islamic 
Tubba c sof Uimyar. 

r. History. The family took its name from the 
father of its first leader, 'All b. Mahdi, who died in 
554 /*x 59 - 'All was brought up with a strong tradi¬ 
tional Islamic education by his father in Tihama, 
Though much given to quiet meditation, 'All also 
acquired a reputation for eloquence. He travelled 
widely too, performing the pilgrimage each year and 
meeting c ulatnd 1 from all comers of the Islamic 
world. The famous historian.poet, ‘Umira, is our 
earliest source for the Mahdid period. He tells us 
that he was much attracted by ‘All’s early teachings 
and visited him personally every month (Kay, 
Yaman, 93). During the period 531-6/1136-42, 
‘All preached openly in TihAma. So sympathetic to 
his words was the Na^iSbid queen in Zabrd, ‘Alain, 
that he and his followers were exempted from the 
kharddj normally payable on land. In 538/1 *43 C AU 
felt sufficiently strong to attack the NadiAfcid town of 
al-Kadr.V, north of Zabld, but he and bis supporters 
were driven off. They fled to the mountains where 
they remained until 541/1146. In that year ‘Alam, the 
Na^lAbid queen in Zabld, against the advice of her 
advisers, allowed ‘All and his supporters to return to 


Tihima. ‘Alam died in 545/1150, an event which sig¬ 
nalled the opening of a long, ruthless and extremely 
cruel campaign conducted by the Mahdids against 
Zabld and the surrounding area of Tihfima from 
the mountains above. The town stood firm against 
appalling acts of terror. ‘All was compelled in 349/ 
1154 to journey to the court of the Zuray'id ruler 
in Ohu JTjibla, Muhammad b. Saba'. *Um 5 ra too 
was present at the meeting and tells us that ‘All left 
empty-handed. The Zuray*id refused to assist him 
against Zabld (Kay, Yaman. 94-5). 'AH began to 
intrigue among the NadjAftid amirs and in 551/1156 
he engineered the murder of SurQr al-FA tiki, a key 
figure in the declining Naijjfihid house. Despite the 
brave resistance of its inhabitants, Zabld finally 
fell to ‘AH b. Mahdi in 554/1159. The latter had just 
only established himself in the town, however, when 
he died. 

The events which followed the death of ‘All are 
difficult to unravel and our sources differ in their ac¬ 
counts. He was succeeded either by two sons jointly, 
Mahdi b. ‘AH and ‘Abd al-Nabl b. ‘AH, or by the 
former only. Whatever the truth of the matter, the 
Mahdids consolidated former Nadjihid territory in 
Tih&nui, made peace with the Zuray'ids based in 
Aden and al-Dumluwa, and raided other areas in 
the south, notably Labdi and al-Djanad. Mahdi died 

in 559/1163. 

‘Abd al-Nabl assumed full control for the Mahdid 
bouse, and the plundering and looting begun under 
his father, ‘All, continued with reuewed vigour. Not 
only the southern areas of Labdj and Abyan were 
attacked, but also raids were made north in Tihama 
into the territory of the Sulayinan! sharifs. In such a 
raid Wahhfts b. ilhanim, the SulaymAnl leader, was 
killed in 560/1164, an act which may well have helped 
to bring about the AyyObid conquest of the Yemen 
nine years later by TurAn SfcAh b. AyyQb, the brother 
of Saladin (Smith, Ayyubids and early Rasdlids, 
ii, 32 - 3 , 41*2. 46). ‘Abd al-Nabl’s thirst for territorial 
gain continued. Ta*izz and Ibb fell in 561/1165 and 
he moved on to besiege Aden in the same year. The 
siege dragged on until 568/1172, when the Zuray‘id 
ruler of Aden, Hatim b. ‘All, arrived in §an‘i J to 
beg for assistance to raise the siege from a fellow 
lsma‘ 111 , the ruler of San c S\ ‘All b. Hatim of Hamd 3 n. 
The latter agreed to help, and with strong tribal 
support, the Zuray‘id-Hamd 5 n alliance put the 
Mahdids to flight in 569/1173, thus relieving Aden. 
‘Abd al-Nabl and his battered forces retired to Zabld. 
Soon afterwards TCiran-^hah arrived in northern 
Tihama with his Ayyubid forces from Egypt. 
Joining up with the SulaymSnU, who were eager to 
avenge the Mahdid killing of their leader, the AyyO- 
bids swept southwards through Tihama, taking 
Zabld and arresting ‘Abd al-Nabl and his brother 
Ahmad. Both were executed by strangulation by 
the Ayyubids in 571/1176, alter what appears to 
have been a Mahdid attempt to regain control of 
Zabld. 

2. Religious doctrines. ‘Umftra's account of 
Mahdid doctrines is perhaps an oversympathetic 
one. He tells us that ‘Abd al-Nabl followed the 
HanafI madhhab, but regarded sin as infidelity (0 
view which iuevitably led to the charge that he 
was a KharidiD and thus punishable by death. 
Capital punishment was also prescribed for all those 
who opposed hb teachings, as well as for wine 
drinking, singing and unlawful sexual intercourse. 
Property was held in common and a communal pool 
of horses, military equipment etc. was maintained. 
All other sources took a less charitable view of ‘Abd 
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al-Nabi’s politico-religious leanings. He is painted 
as a man of great evil, plundering and looting in a 
mad attempt to conquer the world. Rather than 
punish wine-drinkers, he was himself a drunkard, 
they inform us, and a womaniser into the bargain. 
Certainly, the Khiridj! label stuck and ‘Abd al 
Nab! is depicted in Yemeni and non-Yemeni sources 
alike as a fanatic whose removal from power in the 
Yemen was of sufficient importance to Saladia in 
Egypt to bring about the Ayyubid conquest under his 
brother, Turan-Shah. in 569/1173. The causes of the 
Ayyubid conquest were of course numerous and 
complex (cf. Smith, op.cit,, ii, 31-49), but it is not 
beyond the realms of possibility that the presence 
of this “evil KhAridjr’ in the Yemen did add weight 
to the argument in favour of bringing the Yemen 
under Ayyubid control. 

Bibliography : The earliest source of Mahdid 
activities is ‘Umara’s 7 Vri*£, found in H. C. Kay, 
Yaman. its early mediaval history , London 1882, 
with English translation: a whole section of chapter 
3 of the present writer's The A yyUbids and early 
Rastilids in the Yemen, GMS, XXVI/2, London 
1978, 56-62, with full references, is devoted to the 
Band Mahdl, and the references to them in a section 
on the reasons for the Ayyubid conquest of the 
Yemen is given in the text above; other important 
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period are as follows: al-Dianadf. al-Sultik ft faha- 
bit al- ( ulami* ua ’l-muluk , Chester Beatty ms. 
3110, i and ii; al-Khazradii. al-Kifdya tea 'l-i'lam, 
etc., Leiden ms. 805, and al-'Ikd al-fdkhtr al-hasan, 
tic., Cambridge U.L., ms. King's 72; c Imad al- 
Dln Idris, Kant al-a^ydr fi al-siyar tra 

'l-akhbdt, British Library ms. Or. 4581; Isma*il b. 
al-*Abb«\s, Fikihat al-xatnan, tic., Rylands ms. 253; 
ibn al-Dayba 1 , tfurrataJ-'uyin Ji aj&bdr al-Yaman 
al-maytnun, now published in 2 vols., cd. Muham¬ 
mad b. ‘All al-Akwa*. Cairo 1977; the late Zaydt 
chronicle of Yabya b. al-Husayn, Ghayat al-amdni, 
etc., ed. S. C A. F. Ashour, Cairo 1968, 2 vols., 
is occasionally of value; the principal non*Yemeni 
sources which mention the removal of *Abd al* 
NabI as being a cause of the AyyQbid conquest 
of the Yemen are AbQ ShSma. Rawjatayn.i, 552; 
Ibn al-A&Ir, xi. 261; Ibn W 4 $il, Mu/amdi, j, 
238: Ibn Khalltkar. fr. de Slane, i, 284, iv, 504; 
\fakrlzl, Khifaf, ii, 37. (G- R. Smith) 

al-MAHDIYYA. formerly called al-Ma'mOra, 
a town of Morocco, on the Atlantic coast at the 
mouth of the W 4 dl SabO (Sebou), built on a rocky 
promontory which dominates the valley of the river. 
Situated on the southern extremity of the plain 
of Charb and 20 miles to the north-east of Sate(Salfi), 
it enjoys a geographical position of the first im¬ 
portance. A port has been created here for ships of 
heavy tonnage, which cannot sail up the Wadi Saba 
as far as the river port of Knltra (al-Kunay^ira, 
K 4 nitra [see Kantara]) situated 6 miles as the crow 
flies from the mouth of the river. 

It is generally agreed that the site of al-Mahdiyya 
corresponds tc that of one of the earliest Phoenician 
settlements founded by Hanno in the 5th century 
B.C. on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, sc. the factory 
of Thymiateria. Nothing is known of the later history 
of this foundation and we have to wait till the 4th/ 
10th century to get the first mention in Arab writers 
of the town at the mouth of the Wftdi SabO under 
the names al-Ma c mura ("the populated, the 
flourishing"), IJalk (“the mouth”) al-Ma c mura 
or tfaljt Sabu. According to the chronicler Abu 
'I-Kisim al-Zayyanf, the modern town was founded 


by the short-lived dynasty of the Banu Ifran [$.v.] 
which settled on the Atlantic side of Morocco at the 
end of the 4th/10th century. In the second half of 
the 6th/i2th, the Almohad sultan c Abd al-Mu’rain 
built there one of his dockyards for his navy [dir al- 
find'a). Later, down to the rotb/r6th century, al- 
Ma*mara’s history is obscure; it was a small trading 
contro to which a few European ships came for the 
products of the country. 

Al-MVmara, when the Christians of the Iberian 
peninsula made their offensive against Morocco, 
was one of their first objectives; on 24 June 1515 
a large Portuguese fleet anchored at the mouth of 
the Widl SnbQ and a landing force of 8,000 men oc¬ 
cupied the town without a blow being struck. The 
Portuguese made themselves a strong base in al- 
Ma‘mura, built fortifications there, remains of which 
still exist, but they were only able to bold it for 
a short time. The Muslims drove the Christians out 
of al-Ma'mflra at the end of the same year, inflicting 
very heavy losses upon them. 

Al-Ma‘mura re-enters history when at the end 
of the toth/ifith century it became a formidable nest 
of European pirates, who, under the leadership of 
an English captain, Mainwaring, practised piracy 
along the whole Atlantic coast and became a terror 
to the seafaring centres of Europe. This state of 
things was put an end to when Spain, which in 1610 
had occupied the port o< La rache (al-'AriHjb [f-c.]), 
a little farther north, made a landing at al-Ma c mOra 
in Radjab 1033/August 1614, after negotiations with 
the Moroccan ruler, the Sa ( did Mawlfly Zaydin. Tho 
town was taken and the Spanish fleet withdrew, 
leaving a strong garrison of 1,500 men. The captured 
town was given the name of San Miguel d< Ul¬ 
tramar. 

The Spanish occupation of al-Ma'mtlra was to last 
67 years, during which it was several times fiercely 
attacked by the Muslims, particularly the 'volun¬ 
teers of the faith" [mudjdhidin), who mobilised 
to drive the Christians from the various points on 
the coast where they had established themselves 
under the active leadership of the chief al-'Ayy&shl 
of Sate. The principal attacks on San Miguel de Ul¬ 
tramar were delivered in 1628, 1630 and 1647. In 
1092/1681, the ‘Alawid sultan Mawl&y IsmftMl laid 
siege to the town and finally took it by storm. He then 
gave it the name of al-Mahdiyya; the name of al- 
Ma { mura only survived as that of the great forest 
of cork oaks which lies between Sate and the lower 
valley of the Wadi Sabu. 

It may be noted that, for a few years at an earlier 
date, the name al-Mahdiyya had been borne in 
Morocco by the little military station founded by 
the Almohad caliph ‘Abd al-Mu J min on the site of 
the future Ribat al-Fatb (Rabat), on the south 
bank at the mouth of the W 4 di Sala (the modern 
W 5 d Bu-Rcgreg). Al-Mahdiyya was occupied by 
French troops in 191 r. 

Fairly important remains survive at al-Mahdiyya, 
dating from the brief Portuguese occupation, the 
Spanish occupation or from the time when it was 
definitely retaken by the Muslims. Around the cita¬ 
del ($a$6a) runs a continuous rampart with a ditch. 
These defences are entered by two gates; one, very 
massive and with two Arabic inscriptions, dates 
from the 11 th/x 7th century. The other, a simple 
postern, dating from the Spanish occupation, opens 
on the steep slope which runs down to the sea. In¬ 
side arc the ruins of the Muslim governor’s palace 
of the 18th century. Between the foot of the citadel 
and the bank of the Widl Sabu for a length of 200 m. 
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and a breadth of about 40 m. might still be seen 
buildings consisting a series of square chambers 
completely isolated from one another and each pro¬ 
tected by a double wall. These were probably gran¬ 
aries, which need not be earlier than the end ol 
the nth/T 7 th century, and are not. as has been 
suggested, ot the Phoenician period. 

Bibliography: The Arabic historians of recent 
times (Zayy&nl, Kadiri, Na$irl Salawl, etc.), 
passim; H. de Castries, Les sources \nld\tes \le 
I’histoire du Maroc, indices, sub El-Mamora; 
VilUs ft tribus du Maroc, Publication de la Mission 
scientifique du Maroc, Rabat el sa region. ». Us 
villes a rant la conquHe , Paris 1918, 268-79; R- 
Montagne, Note sur la kasbah de Mehdiya, in 
Hespiris, i (1921), 93-7. 

(E. Lfcvi-P rovencal) 

al-MAHDIYYA, a town in Tunisia which 
owes its name to its founder ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdl 
(297-322/909-34 Ltf r.J); situated on the coast 200 km. 
to the south of Tunis, it is the regional capital of 
a province of which the population, 218,000 in¬ 
habitants at the time of the 1975 census, is estimated 
in 1980 at 247,000. The population of the town, 
numbering 12,000 inhabitants in 1905, has grown 
steadily to 14,937 (1946 census), 18,494 (1956) and 
21,788 (1966). 

Foundation. 

The creation of al-Mahdiyya by the FStimids 
responded to a need which had already made itself 
felt since the end of the previous epoch, that of 
the Agfclabids. The last amtrs of this dynasty had in 
fact left Kairouan (al-Kayrawin) for Tunis. When 
prospecting along the coast beyond Tunis, which did 
not attract his choice, in the search for the site 
to be selected for the creation of his new capital, 
the IwnMH Sljl'l MahdT followed the same motiva¬ 
tions, with the additional concern of security. A 
post eventum prediction has him prophesying the in¬ 
surrection of AbO Yazld al-Nukkirf [$.*».], the violent 
thrust of which was broken only by the ramparts 
of al-Mahdiyya, and thus gives a hagiographical 
explanation of its foundation. In fact, besides 
considerations of prestige and the constant concern 
of founders of dynasties throughout Muslim history 
to mark the new order through the creation of a new 
capital, the preoccupations of the Mahdi were more 
immediate: to build defences, at 3 good distance and 
in a secure place, against an eventual assault by 
Sunnis implacably hostile to the Shi c I>, a storm 
whose epicentre could be nowhere other than 
Kairouan. The J^ljiridjl menace was at that time 
less predictable. 

The chosen site offered ideal security safeguards 
for a dynasty possessing a powerful navy, this 
being inherited from the Aghlabids. Built on a 
spur projecting some r,4oo m. into the sea, and 
approached by "a road narrow as a shoe-lace" 
(al-MufcaddasI, Ahsan al-takasim, partial ed.-tr. 
Ch. Pellat, Algiers 1930, 17), the town was Impreg¬ 
nable from the land, which explains the choice 
of ‘Ubayd AllSh who, after the failure of his at¬ 
tempted invasions of Egypt, was obliged to secure 
his bases, for an indefinite duration, in Ifril^iya. 

Numerous written and archeological sources 
indicate that ancient settlements, Punic and Roman, 
preceded the Fa timid occupation of the region. Arabic 
texts preserve the memory of Ejumma, usually 
identified with the ancient Gummi. But there is 
nothing to suggest that the peninsula itself had 
been "occupied by an urban settlement before the 


4th/ioth century" (A. LAzim, Mahdia, Paris 1965, 
17). ‘Ubayd Allfih thus chose to build, in 300/9x2-13 
(Jbn Haydn, ed. Colin and L 4 vi-Provencal, 

Leiden 1948, i, 169), on a virgin site and, the work 
completed, he inaugurated his new capital on 8 Shaw- 
wiil 308/20 February 921 (Ibn ‘Irihari, Bayan, i, 
184: al-ty&gl al-Ntfmftn, J/titd ed. W. al-k(a<JI, 
Beirut 1970, 275, ed. F. Dachraoui, Tunis 1975, 
372 - 8 ) 

A city of refuge, al-Mahdiyya was surrounded 
by a defensive wall of unusual thickness (8.30 m.), 
which followed the coast and of which a long section 
to the north is still recognisable. A rampart 175 m. 
in length barred the entrance to the isthmus, and 
was preceded, at a distance of 40 m., by an outer 
wall. Access to the town was gained by means of 
an iron gate decorated with bronze lior.s, leading 
through a domed vestibule 35 ra. long by 5.10 m. 
broad. Only this vestibule, known as al-Sahifa al- 
Kafila, is still today entirely upright. The new 
capital comprised a palace for the Mahdi and another 
for his son and successor al-Ka'im, administrative 
buildings, subterranean storehouses for cereals, 
wells, cisterns, and one mosque which, eroded by the 
sea and disfigured by extraneous constructions, fell 
into ruin; recently—in the 1960s—it has been 
completely restored to its original state under the 
direction of A. Lezine. The town was also equipped 
with an arsenal and, on the southern side, a forti¬ 
fied and sheltered inland port, a port which, although 
not necessarily a reconstructed ancient installation, 
as might be supposed, was probably designed on the 
model of a Carthaginian harbour. 

History. 

A royal town and a citadel, al-Mahdiyya was 
never heavily populated, being limited by its narrow 
intra-mural space. The bulk of the population 
resided in the suburb of Zawiia, which was also the 
commercial sector. Al-frCa’im (322-34/934-48) en¬ 
circled this suburb with a ditch. In 332/943 there 
broke out the revolt of the Nukkflrl Kharidjl AbO 
Yazld, nicknamed the "Man on the Donkey." The 
latter, having stormed Kairouan, laid siege to al- 
Mahdiyya (j 2 juni 5 di 11 333—$afar 334/January- 
October 945), its ramparts saving the Fatimids 
from a defeat which seemed certain. After the final 
suppression of the revolt, Isini‘11 al-Man$or (334-4 r / 
948"53) nevertheless abandoned the town, which 
thus lost its capital status, and moved, towards 
the end of §afar 337/September 948, to his new 
residence of al-Man$iiriyya, built in the outskirts 
of Kairouan "on the very site of his victory over the 
Man on the Donkey" (F. Dachraoui, U califai 
fatimide an Maghreb, Tunis 1981, 217). 

Al-Mahdiyya regained its role as capital, for the 
last time, as a result of the Hilalian invasion which 
forced the ZIrid al-Mu‘izz b. Badls to take refuge 
there (27 Sha‘b 5 n 449/29 October 1057). It became, 
from this time onward, a capital under threat, 
and danger also came from the sea. In 480/1087 
“Pisans and Gcnoans conquered Mahdia and Zawiia, 
which they pillaged and burned" (H. R. Idris, 
Zirides, Paris 1962, 1 , 288). In 517/2x23. the town 
was attacked, unsuccessfully, by the Normans. In 
529/1134, it was subjected to a sea and land assault 
by the JJammSdids. Finally, with the treaty of 
536/1140-1, the Normans of Sicily imposed harsh 
conditions on the town, a prelude to its seizure by 
Roger II (2 §afar 543/22 June 1x48), which marked 
the end of the ZIrid dynasty. 

Blockaded, from 12 Radjab 554/30 July 1x59, 
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by sea and land by the fleet and army of ‘Abd nl- 
Mu'min b. ‘All, the Norman* were forced to capitu¬ 
late 10 Mubarram 555/21 January tt6o, and al- 
Mahiiyya was ruled by an Almohad governor. Four 
decades later, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
RadjrSdjl al-Kumi—of the tribe of‘Abd al-Mu’ml.i— 
allied himself with the Ban ft (jhaniya, declared 
himself independent at the beginning of the caliphate 
of al-NS?ir 1595-610/1199-1213), and took the title 
of al-Mutawakkil ‘ala 'Ittb. In 602/1205, the town 
was recaptured, along with the whole of lfrlkiva, 
by the caliph, who restored its fortifications. 

Under the reign of the Haf$ids, during the years 
65k and 686/1286 and 1287. numerous Towns in the 
Sahel, including al-Mahdiyya, were sacked by the 
Admiral Roger of Lamia, acting on behalf of the 
Aragonese. Then, from 718 to 723/13*8-23, AbO 
Darba, a son of Ibn al-Libyinl, ruled the town as an 
independent possession. In 739 / I 33 8 ' 9 - al-Mahdiyya 
was recaptured front the hands of a certain Ibn 
‘Abd al- 0 haff 4 r who had tak-n possession of it, 
and in ca. 761/1360 its fortifications were again 
restored by the Haf$id minister Ibn Tafradjir. 

In 1390, between 20 July and 20 September, it 
was subjected to attack by a veritable crusade 
conducted by the Genoese with support from French 
and English knights. The town resisted, but was 
obliged to pay tribute Jo have the siege raised. 

At the end of the reign of the tfaffids, the town 
was the object of bitter contention between the 
Turks and the Spanish. The latter besieged it in 
1509, then established a garrison there in 1539 
after the capture of Tunis by Charles V. But Dragut 
took possession of it the following year. Tem¬ 
porarily driven from the town, he returned and re¬ 
mained in control until 8 September 1550, on which 
date the admiral Andrea Doria captured the place 
on behalf 0/ Charles V, who destroyed tfce town’s 
defences in 1554 before abandoning it. 

In 1689 there was an outbreak of plague in the 
city, and in 1740 it was deserted by its population, 
a population severely punished by ‘All Pasha 
for its loyalty to his unde. In 1848, the Christian : 
population of the city was judged sufficiently 
important to justify the creation of a parish. In | 
1856, an outbreak of cholera claimed many victims, 
lu spite of it? cautious stance during the uprising 
of 1864. incited by the doubling of the mejba tax, 
“Mahdia, a city without defences, was pillaged 
on 25 April by the neighbouring villagers" (J. 
Ganiage, Lx, origins Uu protect or at franfais in 
Tunisia ( 1861-1881 ), Paris 1959, 228), aud was 
ruined, as was the whole of the Sahel, by the com¬ 
bined effects of the expedition of Zarrcuk and the 
depredations of creditors and usurers. 

After the establishment of the Protectorate, 
al-Mahdiyya was endowed with its first French 
school in 1884. became a judicial seat in 1885, and 
was not slow to participate actively in the nationalist 
movement. On 6 August 1920, a demonstration 
against the cost of living developed into a riot; 
on 21 March 1925, the city responded to the call 
for a general strike demanded throughout the 
country by the Destour in protest against reforms 
which were judged insufficient; and from 18 to 
20 April 1933, again at the behest of the Destour, 
there were new demonstrations against the burial 
in Muslim cemeteries of naturalised French Tunisians. 

The urban development of al-Mahdiyya naturally 
corresponded to the fluctuations in its history. 
The suburb of Zawlla, obliterated by the HilMian 
assault, was rebuilt in ca. 597/1200, and in tho same 


| period, a little further to the north-west, there 
is the first mention of the village of Hibuu. Then 
from the 16th century onward, the character of the 
town was changed completely as a result of the ethnic 
element introduced by Turkish garrisons, with 
the additional influx, after 1C09, of Moors driven 
out of Spain. Today, 6 j% of the urban population 
of al-Mahdiyya is composed of descendants of 
Kouloughlis [see Kul-oghlu], representing, in this 
respect, the highest proportion in Tunisia, with 
perceptible effects on names and customs. 

The 1 wo principal riches of al-Mahdiyya consist 
of olive-growing and fisheries. The cotton planta- 
| nons, mentioned in the i 8 tb and 19th centuries 
I (Lucette Valensl. Fellahs tumsiens ..., Lille 1975, 
219), have today disappeared. Industries associated 
with olive-growing and fisheries—the sardine in¬ 
dustry in particular—have on the contrary undergone 
large-scale expansion, and activities such as oil- 
extraction. refining, soap manufacture and the can¬ 
ning of food, etc., are flourishing. 

The city has today overflowed its original isthmus 
and is developing along two arterial axes: towards 
Sfax, and especially in the direction of Sousse. 
Its leading literary figures, dating from the early 
Kaf$id ora, are two poets, Abfl ‘Amr c Uihm 4 n a i- 
Kays!, known by the name of ibn ‘Urayba (d. 659/ 
1260), and Ibn al-SimSt (d. 690/1291). Also worthy 
of mention, from the point of view of ^hfism, is the 
kufh [?.v.] ai-Dahm&nl (d. 621/1224), a disciple of 
Abu Mady&n [9.9.). 

Bibliography : In addition to the works cited 
in the article, sec tf. H. ‘Abd al-VVahbSb, Watakdl 
[Fcuillets), Tunis 1972, iii, 355-87; T. Bachrotich, 
Formation SOCiale btirbaresqtte et pouvoir A Tunis an 
XVII* specie, Tunis 1977, 34, 154; K. Brunschvig, 
IfHf,sides, Paris 19407, index; Kh. Chafer, La 
ifc hall a dc Zarrjnh an Sahel {1864), Tunis 1978; 
J. Despois, La Tunisie Orientate, Sahel et Basse 
Steppe, Paris 1955, index; V.. F. Gautier, Le 
passt dc VAfrique dn Hard, Paris 1952, index; 
T. Guiga, Dorgouth Rais, Tunis 1974, 67-81; 
M. Jedidi, La croissance urbaine dans le Sahel 
tunisien, in Revue de Geography, iv (Tunis 1979), 
41-59; Cli.-A. Julicn, Histoire dc VAfrique dn 
S'ord, Paris 1056, index; All Mahjoubi, Les origines 
dn mvHvcwent national tn Tunisia [1904-1934), 
Tunis 1982, index; G. Mar^ais, L‘architecture 
musttlmane d'Occident, Paris 1955; A. Martel, 
Les confins saharo-tnpolitains de la Tunisie 
(i88i-j<)u). Pans 1985, index; A. Masmoudi, 
Les fonctimis urbaines de Mahdia, Paris I doctoral 
thesis, in press at Tunis; S. W. Zbiss, Mahdia et 
Sabra-Mnnsotfriya. in JA (JS5&), 79 * 93 ; the work 
0/ T. al-Fak-'h.nMfcAdfyya *abra af-toVfAA, Tunis 
1970, is valueless. The sources are virtually those 
for the whole of mediaeval lfrlkiva and modern 
Tunisia, which are referred to in the above studies. 
Add to these al- Kadi al-MuhnAn, KittSb al-Madjdlis 
1 va ‘ 1 -musdyartU, ed. H. F6ki. I. Chabbouh et 
M. Yalaoui, Tunis 1978, index. (M. Talbi) 
ai.-MAHDIYYA, a movement in the Egyp¬ 
tian Sudan, launched in r88i by Muhammad 
Aljinad b. ‘Abd Allah (Muhammad al-Mahdf) for 
the reform of Islam. It had from the outset a 
political and revolutionary character, being directed 
against the Turco-Egyptian regime ( al-Turkxyya ), 
which it overthrew, establishing a territorial state. 
Under the MahdI's successsor, the Khalifa c Abd 
Allah [see ‘abd Allah b. Muhammad al-TaWishI, 
and Khalifa, iv], this developed essentially into a 
traditional Islamic monarchy until its existence was 
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terminated by the Anglo-Egyptian reconquest 
(1896-8). 

1. Mahdist antecedents. Only one previous 
mahdist claimant seems to have originated in the 
Mitotic Sudan before the Turkiyya, a 17th-century 
§WI ascetic, Hamad al-Nafclan alias Wad al-Tur 3 bI. 
His claim was rejected by the Fundj king of 
Sinner, BidI II. He is represented as dashing with 
the tax-gatherers of B 5 dl III (cf. S. Hillclson, 
Sudan Arabic texts, Cambridge 1935, * 74 - 93 ). The 
immediate antecedents of the Sudanese Mahdiyya are 
to be found in a mood of eschatological expectation, 
which appears first in Egypt in the late 18th and 
19th centuries, reflecting the popular consciousness 
that traditional Islamic society was threatened both 
by infidels from without and despots within. Mahdist 
expectations were thus attached to j^jez&’irli GhAzl 
Hasan Pasha during his expedition against the 
duumvirate of Ibrahim Bey and Murad Bey 
(£Jjabartl, 'A&i&ib, ii, 114), while an insurrection 
against the French in 1799 headed by a mahdist 
claimant of Magftribl origin ('A&d’ib, iii, 58). A 
revolt in Upper Egypt against Muhammad C A 11 
Paslja in 1822-3 was led by another mahdist claimant 
(‘AM MubArak, al-Kbifaf al-dxadfda, xiv, 76}. A mani¬ 
festo against the Sudanese Mahdl mentions a prede¬ 
cessor in Khartoum (al-Khurlum [?.v.]) # JbrAhlm 
al-Sudinl, of whom nothing further is known (£hu- 
kayr, Ta'rikh al-Suddn, iii, 379): the name suggests 
a person of southern Sudanese origin. The Sudanese 
Mahdiyya was thus the latest and most successful 
of a cluster of mahdist movements which, while 
formally presenting themselves in religious terms, 
had markedly social and political aims. 

2. The revolutionary situation in the 
Egyptian Sudan. During the sixty years pre¬ 
ceding the outbreak of the Mahdiyya, profound 
changes had affected the traditional society and 
Islam of the Nilotic Sudan, culminating in a revo¬ 
lutionary situation. Muhammad C A 0 Pasha’s con¬ 
quests (1820-x) ended the independence of numerous 
sedentary and nomadic groups. His establishment 
of a centralised and autocratic administrative 
system with its unaccustomed fiscal burdens (un¬ 
doubtedly aggravated by corruption and extortion) 
had a traumatic effect. Moreover, the demands of 
modernisation in Egypt meant that the officials 
in the Sudan were rarely of high quality or integrity. 

One group whose political and social status de¬ 
clined under the Turkiyya was that of the indigenous 
men of religion (sing, faki < Jahik). who during the 
previous three centuries had fulfilled a range of 
functions as teachers of the Rur'an and Sharing. 
$0fl leaders, arbitrator, and intercessors with the 
rulers. The establishment of an orthodox hierarchy 
of ‘u/ami 1 , serving in government mosques, and 
integrated into the judicial system, created a rival 
group of religious leaders. Although individual 
members of the old Jaki families took advantage 
of the greater opportunities to study at al-Azhar 
and enter the official hierarchy, there remained a 
fundamental incompatibility between the Jaki s and 
the government-supported t ulcn%a i , whom the Mahdl 
was to designate 'ulami* 

Developments in the two decades preceding the 
Mahdiyya heightened the tension betweeD the Turkiy¬ 
ya and the inhabitants of the Egyptian Sudan. The 
vigorous autocracy of Khedive IsmiTl (1863-79) 
fa.v.] made the power of government folt once more 
after the comparative laxity which had begun in 
Mubammad ‘AH Pasfca’s last years and continued 
under his successors. The former sultanate of DAr 


Fftr [?.i>.] was annexed in 1874. Since the middle of 
the century, traders seeking ivory and slaves had 
thrust into unexplored regions far up the White 
Nile and the Bafcr al-Cbazal [f.v.J, outside the Muslim 
and arabised northern Sudan, and completely 
beyond the control of the Turco-Egyptian officials. 
The slave-trade that was fed from these regions was a 
scandal to Europe. To bring the south and west 
under his administration, and thereby to suppress 
the slave-trade, was a principal aim of the khedive. 

The implementation of this policy would in any 
event have antagonised vested interests, particularly 
the diaspora of northern Sudanese, the Dan Alda 
and Qia'aliyyfln [fl.v.], who were involved in the 
slave-trade, and who ranged from petty dealers 
(djiilUibti) to merchant-princes such as al-Zubayr 
Rabma Mansflr, the master of the western Babr 
al-Ghazal and the conqueror of Dar Fur. The situa¬ 
tion was rendered more critical by the khedive’s 
recruitment of Europeans and Americans to carry 
out his plans; this employment of Christians in 
high office shocked the conservative piety of the 
Sudanese. Chief among these expatriates was the 
British officer Charles George Gordon (cf. Bernard 
M. Allen, Gordon and the 5 uda/i, London 1931), 
who as governor of the Equatorial province (1873-6) 
and governor-general of the Sudan (1877*9) played 
a leading part in the attempts to establish khedivial 
administration in the south and to suppress the slave- 
trade. With their inadequate resources, Gordon 
and his colleagues attained only limited success. 
The deposition of IsmA^l (June r 879 ) was followed 
by Gordon's withdrawal, and the comparative 
feebleness of their successors in Cairo and Khartoum 
facilitated the drift towards insurrection in the 
Sudanese provinces. 

3. The early career of Muhammad al-Mahdl 
(1844-81). Muhammad Ahmad b. c Abd Allah 
was bom in 2844 in the province of Dongola [f.v.]. 
Hts father was a boat-builder, and when Muhammad 
Ahmad was a child the family moved to Kararl on 
the Nile, a few miles north of Khartoum, where there 
was an adequate supply of timber. After their father's 
death, Muhammad Ahmad’s brothers followed his 
trade, but he himself underwent a traditional 
religious education within the Egyptian Sudan. He 
early showed a propensity towards asceticism and 
$ufisin, and in 1861 he attached himself to Shavkh 
Mubammad Sharif NQr al-DA’im, the grandson 
of the founder of the SammAnivya tarlka in the Sudan. 
When his brothers moved for timber to AbA island 
in the White Nile, he accompanied them, and from 
1870 made his headquarters there. His pious re¬ 
putation gained him many followers, a development 
which was the probable cause of a breach with Shaykh 
Mubammad Sharif, in consequence of which Mubam¬ 
mad Abmad attached himself to a rival leader of the 
Sammdniyya, Shavkh al-Kuraglj! wad ai-Zayn (d. 
1878). In 1881 he was joined by the man who was 
to become his most intimate disciple and his successor 
as head of the Mahdist state, c Abd Allah b. Mubam¬ 
mad [ff.t’.J, who came from the Ta'a’islia Bakkara 
[fl.u.], cattle-Arabs of DAr Ffir. A mahdist expectation 
was abroad in the Egyptian Sudan, and was shared 
by Mubammad Abmad himself. There was evidence 
of it in Kordofan (Kurdufan) [7.0.], which he visited 
about his time. ‘Abd Allih b. Mubammad had, some 
years previously, saluted al-Zubayr Rabma as mahdi 
—a role which the conqueror of Dar Fur declined. 
It is probable that ‘Abd Allah played a decisive 
part in the spiritual crisis of which the outcome 
was Mubammad Ahmads claim to be the Expected 
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MahdI. This was first secretly communicated to 
his disciples at Aba (March x88i), and then to other 
adherents during a second visit to Kordofan. The 
public manifestation (fukut) of the MahdI took 
place on 29 June 1881. Letters were sent to various 
notables urging them to rally to him, and he an¬ 
nounced his divine mission in a telegram *0 the 
governor-general. 

While the Mahdiyya had in its origins many charac¬ 
teristics of a movement of social and political protest, 
these aspects were subsumed in the founder's primary 
aim: the tefomi of Islam, encompassing both the cult 
and the society. Like previous reformers, notably Ibn 
‘Abd al- Wahhfib [f he envisaged the restoration of 
the primitive Islamic umma governed by the Kur’an 
and the Sunna. Unlike Ibn c Abd al-Wahh&b, however, 
Muhammad Ahmad was deeply impregnated by the 
emotional and imaginative quality of §flfism. He 
saw his movement not merely as the revival of Islam, 
but as the recapitulation of the life and order of 
the primitive umma: a divinely ordained corre¬ 
spondence between Unfit and Endseit. He presented 
himself as appointed to the supreme succession 
( al-khilafa al-kubrd) as Successor of the Apostle of 
God ( Khalifat Rasul Allah), while his leading dis¬ 
ciples were the successors of the Rightly-guided 
Caliphs. Three of these were appointed soon after 
the Manifestation. c Abd AlIAh b. Muhammad's 
status was recognised in his title of Khalifat al- 
Siddik, i.e. the successor of Abu Bakr. An early 
follower, C A 1 ! b. Muhammad HilG (‘All wad Hilu) 
was appointed the successor of < Uraar {Khalifat al - 
F&ruk), and the MahdTs young son-in law, Muham¬ 
mad Sharif b. Hamid, was appropriately named the 
successor of ‘All ( Khali fat al-Karrdr). The appoint¬ 
ment of successor of ‘Uthman was offered to the 
contemporary head of the Sanisiyya, Muhammad al 
MahdI, whose co-operation Muhammad Ahmad 
was anxious to obtain, but the offer, made in May 
1883, was ignored. By another parallelism with 
the Prophet, the MahdI styled his followers AnjAr. 

The official ( ulamd > endeavoured to confute the 
mahdist claims of Muhammad Ahmad by stating the 
orthodox Sunni doctrine of the tnahdi and demon¬ 
strating Muhammad Ahmad’s failure to conform 
to the criteria laid down in Haditjt. He defended 
his position by reasserting his divine election, con¬ 
veyed in a colloquy (h* 4 r*) by the Prophet. At 
the same time, he emphasised where possible points 
of conformity with Hadilji. Thus he adapted his 
name to Muhammad b. c Abd Allah, emphasised his 
descent from the Prophet, and changed the name of 
his rendez-vous in Kordofan from D jabal I£adir 
to Mlssa. 

4. The Mahdi's hidira and dfihad (1881-5). 
The authorities at first underestimated the Mahdi's 
challenge, but when a small military expedition sent 
to arrest him was routed (August x88x), the matter 
was taken seriously. The MahdI and his An$ 5 r mean¬ 
while made a withdrawal (the hidjra) to Djabal Kadir 
in the NGba Mountains. The remoteness of this place 
rendered military operations by the government 
difficult (two expeditions were defeated in December 
1881 and May 1882), while it formed an appropriate 
base for attacks on government positions in Kordo¬ 
fan. From southern Kordofan and Dir Fur the MahdI 
could draw on a vast reserve of Bakkara tribesmen, 
whose propensity to raiding found a sanctified outlet 
in this warfare. Since the MahdI regarded only those 
who accepted his mission as true Muslims, such 
fighting was designated Hihdd [g.v.]. The government 
troops were, however, capable of prolonged resistance 


in fortified positions, and an attempt to storm the 
provincial capital El Obeid(al-UbayyuJ) on 8 Septem¬ 
ber r88a was a failure. Henceforward the MahdI 
relied upon siege-tactics, and the tribal forces were 
supplemented with a corps known as the Hihddiyya, 
largely recruited from captured government troops 
of southern Sudanese origin. They were provided 
with firearms, which the MahdI was anxious to keep 
out of the hands of the undisciplined tribal warriors. 

The surrender of El Obeid (19 January 1883) gave 
the MahdI an administrative centre, and Kordofan 
formed the nucleus of a territorial Mahdist state. 
In the meantime, khedivial control had been further 
weakened by the British occupation of Egypt 
(September 1882) and the reluctance of the British 
government to undertake commitments in the Sudan. 
An Egyptian expeditionary force was, however, 
organised with Col. William Hicks, a retired Indian 
Army officer, as chief of staff. Advancing through 
difficult country from the White Nile into Kordofan, 
it was annihilated by the An? 3 r at Sl]aykAn (5 No¬ 
vember 1883). The MahdI was now the master of 
the west. Dir Fur and Baljr al-Ghazal were surren¬ 
dered by their European governors in December 
1 1883 and April 1884 respectively. Meanwhile, ‘Uth- 
m&n Difcna (Osman Digna), from a mercantile 
family of Suakin (Sawakin) had been sent (May 1883) 
to raise the Bedja [7.V.] of the Red Sea hills, a mission 
in which he was largely successful through the sup¬ 
port of an influential Jaki , ShayMj alTAhir al- 
Madjdhub, so that by the end of February 1884 only 
Suakin itself remained in Egyptian hands. 

Khartoum and the riverain areas to the north were 
now threatened. At this juncture, Gordon was sent 
out by the British government, primarily to report 
on the military situation, but ho was also appointed 
(at his own request) governor-genera; by the khedivc. 
Arriving at Khartoum (February 1884), he produced 
a succession of plans for the future of the Sudan 
while the Aa$Ar closed in on the city. ‘Uthman 
Diana's successes closed the route from the Red Sea 
to the Nile, while the fall of Berber [$.r.] to an army 
of An$Ar (May 1884) cut the river line to Egypt. 
MUitary pressure on Khartoum itself was increasing, 
and between April and October 1884 the MahdI 
brought up his main forces from El Obeid to Om- 
durman (Umm DurmAn) opposite the capital. 
Weakened by siege, the city fell on 23 January 1883, 
Gordon being killed in the fighting. 

The fall of Khartoum marked for all practical 
purposes the end of the Mahdi’s diihdd. He was now 
the ruler of the chief provinces of the Egyptian 
Sudan from Dongola to Bafcr al-£baz£l, and from 
the Red Sea to DAr FGr. He ordered the evacuation 
of Khartoum, and made his own capital at Omdur- 
man, where he died after a short illness (22 June 

1885). 

5. The rule of the Khalifa ‘Abd Allih 
(2885-98). The Mahdi's death confronted the 
An$ 4 r with two problems, one practical, the other 
ideological. First, who was to take the Mahdi’s place 
as ruler of the nascent state ? Secondly, how was the 
Mahdi’s death to be explained, since he had claimed 
a universal mission to restore Islam, but had achieved 
only a conquest withiu the boundaries of the Egyp¬ 
tian Sudan? The problem of the succession was in 
appearance quickly solved when a council of notables 
in the Mahdi’s house immediately after his death 
gave their allegiance {bay's) to *Abd All Ah b. Mu¬ 
hammad. Already in the critical period of political 
development following the fall of El Obeid, the 
MahdI had conferred plenary powers on ‘Abd Ail Ah, 
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so that he was henceforward the deputy of the Mahdl 
[khalifat al-ifahdi), although he did not use this 
title until after the Mahdi's death. He was, further¬ 
more, the commander of the largest body of tribal 
warriors concentrated in Omdurman. His political 
and military pre-eminence was recognised in his 
election as the Mahdi’s successor. This event sug¬ 
gested how the ideological problem arising from the 
Mahdi's death could be handled. A proclamation 
stressed the parallel between the succession of AbG 
Bakr al-§iddlk to the Prophet and that of Ktyxlifai 
al-suldik to the Mahdl, and urged the Ansar to 
follow the example of the early Muslims, who had 
fought for their faith after the Prophet's death. 
There was other propaganda, much of it of a visionary 
or mystical nature, to legitimise c Abd Allah's 
succession. 

His position was not, however, uncontested. 
Khalifat al-Karrdr Muhammad Sharif was the osten¬ 
sible leader of the Ashrif (i.e. the kinsmen of the 
Mahdl), a group whose overweening pretensions 
the Mahdl himself had rejected in his last days. 
The Ashr&f were the Hite of the sedentarics from the 
northern riverain areas and their diaspora, known as 
avrldd al-balad [<?.r.]. This comparatively sophisti¬ 
cated group had little in common with the BakkSra 
tribal warriors, whose ascendancy was assured by 
the accession of the Khalifa. Within twelve months 
he had defeated a conspiracy hatched by the Ashraf 
in Omdurman and their kinsman Muhammad Khaiid. 
the governor of Dar Fur. The Khalifa's fellow- 
tribesmen or their clients replaced the Mahdi's 
appointees in the provincial governorships, with the 
exception of ‘Uthman Dikna, who was essential 
to handle the Bcdja. In 1888-9 the Khalifa enforced 
a mass emigration of the Ta c a’isha, who were settled 
in Omdurman and its vicinity. Although awldd al- 
balad continued to be indispensable in the civil 
service and judiciary of the. Mahdist state, they had 
lost political power, and a dangerous rift opened 
between them and the ruling BakkSra. 

Having established his authority, the Khalifa 
sought to fulfil the programme of conquest which had 
been cut shortly by the Mahdi’s death. The diihdd 
was actively pursued for several years at heavy cost 
to a people suffering from the effects of the revolution¬ 
ary war and population movements. The Christian 
kingdom of Ethiopia under John IV was a principal 
theatre rA the diihdd, although the fighting should 
be seen ir the historical context of conflicts going 
back to the Fund] period. A successful raid by 
Hamdin Abu ‘Ancjja, one of the Khalifa's clients, 
penetrated to Gondar (January 1888), and took 
booty and slaves, while in the following year rafter 
Abfl ‘Anna's death) King John was killed in battle 
at al-Kall&b&t iMarch 1889), a victory which was 
widely publicised by the Khalifa. These were however 
incidents in border-warfare, resulting in no signifi¬ 
cant territorial gains. 

The second main objective of the dphdd was Egypt, 
now firmly under British military and political direc¬ 
tion. An invasion had been planned before the Mahdi's 
death, the Dja'aU general l Abd al-Rabman al- 
Nujlium! being its intended commander. The project 
hung fire for several years, although al-Nudjuml 
made his headquarters at al-*UrdI (Hew Dongola) 
in Nov. 1886. The Khalifa's mistrust of awldd al- 
balad led to encroachments on al-Nutfjumi’s com¬ 
mand, which he was compelled to share with a 
Ta‘S J l$JjI. In the summer of 1889 the Mahdist force 
at last advanced on Egypt, but on 3 August was 
annihilated at Toski (Tushkl), north of Wadi Haifa, 


al-Nudjdml himself being killed in the fighting. 
There was no further attempt at invasion, although 
there were raids, sometimes serious, into Egyptian- 
held territory. 

A similar stalemate developed in the west and 
south. The FOr had never been reconciled to the 
recent loss of their independence, and after the with¬ 
drawal of Muhammad KhAlid, a member of the old 
royal clan sought to re-establish the sultanate (1887). 
He was overthrown by the new governor, ^U^min 
Adam alias UjSnQ, a young kinsman of the Khalifa, 
who in the following year suppressed a still more 
dangerous revolt. This was headed by a charismatic 
leader known as Aba Ejummayaa, who claimed the 
vacant position of successor of c Uifcmfin. AbO 
Djiiinmayza’s death from smallpox somewhat 
relieved the position of the An$&r, who defeated 
the insurgents outside El Fashcr (al-Fiahir fo.v.]), 
the provincial capital (February 1889). |>janfl showed 
himself to be a competent governor, but on his early 
death (September 1890), the combined provinces 
of Dar FOr and Kordofac passed into the less capable 
management of another of the Khalifa's kinsmen, 
Mahmfld Ahmad. 

The pagan southern regions, so recently brought 
under the khedivinl administration, were never 
integrated into the Mahdist state Although (as 
mentioned above) Bafcr al-Gt]azAI had fallen in 1884, 
its governor Karam Allah Muhammad Kurkusawl, 
a DunkulSwI trader by origin, withdrew his troops 
in October 1885 to fight the Rizayk&t Bafckira of 
D&r Ffir. Thereafter, Babr al-GbazOI drifted out of 
Mahdist control. The Equatorial province was even 
more remote from the centre of the Mahdiyya. Its 
governor since 1878 had been Emin Paslja (Eduard 
Schnitzcr, of Silesian Jewish origin, and the last of 
Khedive Ism&ll's expatriate officials), who in spite 
of mutiny and two Mahdist invasions (1885, 1888) 
held out until forcibly rescued by H. M. Stanley 
(1889). The second invading force, however, estab¬ 
lished a garrison at al-Radjtljaf. which maintained 
sporadic contact with Omdurman by steamer. The 
Mahdists held little more than the river line, and 
their position was challenged by former government 
troops, who had refused to be evacuated by Stanley, 
and who were led by Fa^l al-Mawll Muhammad, 
an officer of southern Sudanese origin. AJ-Radical 
became a place of banishment for political and other 
prisoners. 

The year 1889 marks the end of the militant phase 
of the Mahdiyya. The following period saw the sta¬ 
bilisation of the Khalifa's autocracy within a territo¬ 
rial state limited for all practical purposes to the 
Muslim and arabised regions of the northern Sudan. 
A factor in the decline of militancy was the great 
famine of 1888-90, the effects of which were aggra¬ 
vated by the migration of the Ta'A’isha to Omdur¬ 
man. For the second time, the Khalifa's authority 
was challenged by a revolt of the A$hraf in Omdur¬ 
man under the leadership of Muhammad Sharif 
(November 1891). After some desultory firing and a 
few casualties, a formal reconciliation was effected 
by ghalifat al-Fdruft C A 1 I b. Muhammad Hiia on 
terms advantageous to the Ashrif. The danger onco 
past, the Khalifa proceeded to destroy his opponents 
piecemeal. Muhammad Sharif himself was arrested 
in March 1892, and sentenced to imprisonment by a 
special tribunal. Thereafter the Khalifa's autocracy 
was unchallenged. His only intimates in matters of 
government were his half-brother Ya'kOb, who acted 
as his wtuir (but without the title), and his son 
< Uttiman, who about this time received the honorific 
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of Shaykh al-Din, and was trained tor the eventual 
succession. 

While the Khalifa thus strengthened his position 
internally, there was increasing European pressure 
on the frontiers of the Mahdist state. Suakin, which 
alone among the garrisons of the Red Sea area had 
not fallen to ‘Utfjman Dikna, formed the base tor a 
campaign against the local Au$&r after the Anglo- 
Egyptian victory at Toski. The operations, early 
in 1891, culminated in the capture of ‘UJhmAn 
Dikna's headquarters at Tokar (TQkar) in Feb. 1891. 
Although still a nuisance, he was no longer a threat 
to the Anglo-Egyptian forces in the vicinity. In the 
previous year Eritrea had been constituted an Italian 
colony. A Maadist raid into the territory was routed 
(December 1893), and in July 1894 the Italians with 
the prior agreement of the British government 
occupied Kasala (7.1'.]. The loss of this important 
strategic position was even more serious than that 
of Tokar, but in spite of making a threatening demon¬ 
stration in Omdurman, the Khalifa did not take 
the offensive. The Italian presence in Eritrea was 
equally threatening to Menelik II. who had emerged 
as the ruler of Ethiopia after the death of John IV. 
In 1895 he sought to establish friendly relations with 
the Kballfa, but his overtures were repulsed. He re¬ 
peated them in 1896 after his victory over the Italians 
at Adowa. and further embassies were received in 
Omdurman in 1897 and 1898, but no practical 
military or political co-operation resulted. 

A more remote European danger appeared in the 
far south, when Belgian expeditions from the Congo 
Free State began to advance towards the Upper Nile 
and Babr al-GhazSl. In 189? FadI aJ-MawU Muham¬ 
mad and his followers entered the service of the 
Congo Free State, he himself being recognised as 
the governor of the Equatorial province. In the 
following year, a Mahdist force was sent to strengthen 
the garrison at al-Radidjaf. Its commander, ‘ArabI 
Dafa* Allah defeated and killed FadI al-MawU 
(January 1894), and combated the Belgians with 
some success. His isolated position and precarious 
communications with Omdurman were, however, 
insuperable difficulties, and in February 1897 he 
lost al-Radidjaf to a Belgian force. 

By his time the final assault on the Mahdist state 
was developing. In March 1896 the British govern¬ 
ment authorised an advance by the Egyptian army 
into the Mahdist province of Dongola. While the 
pretext for the invasion was afforded by the Italian 
defeat at Adowa. the real reasons lie in British foreign 
policy and the international situation at the lime 
(see G. N. Sanderson, England, Europe and the Upper 
Nile, i88z-i899, Edinburgh 1965). The Egyptian 
expeditionary force, commanded by Sir H. H. 
Kitchener, constructed a railway as it advanced up 
the Nile from Wadi Half<L By the end of September 
1896 the province was completely occupied. In the 
following year. Kitchener was authorised to make a 
further advance. A second railway was constructed 
across the Nubian desert, reaching the Nile at Abu 
Hamad, and was extended southwards as the Anglo- 
Egyptian force advanced. Warned by the loss of 
Dongola, the Khalifa summoned Mahmud .Ahmad 
with the bulk of his forces from ihe west to defend 
the approaches to Omdurman. He proved to be an 
irresolute commander, lacking in all initiative. His 
base was al-Matamma fa.r.] in lija'al! territory. Its 
inhabitants refused to evacuate their town, which 
Mahmfld Ahmad took by force of arms—an incident 
which confirmed the hatred of awldd al-balad for 
the Ta^Mjfca. Once established there, Mahmud 


Ahmad was reluctant to move northwards to con¬ 
front the invaders, who were steadily advancing 
along the river-line. Abu Hamad fell in August 1897, 
and the important route-centre of Berber was 
evacuated in the same month. Mahmud Abmad, faced 
with increasing desertions and shortage of supplies, 
was ultimately goaded to advance. His army (aug¬ 
mented by troops brought in by 'Uthman Dikna) 
was overwhelmed on 8 April 1896 at the battle of 
the Atbara [7.0.], and he himself was taken prisoner. 
The Anglo-Egyptian advance continued, and the 
Mahdist state received its death-blow at the battle 
of Karrail, often called the battle of Omdurman 
(2 September 1898). Ya f kub died in the fighting 
but the Khalifa escaped, and remained a fugitive 
for over a year. Finally, he and a handful of An$ 4 r 
were defeated by Sir Reginald Wingate in a skirmish 
(24 November 1899) at Umm Diwaykarit on the 
White Nile, in which he was killed. 'UthmSn Shaykh 
al-Dln was made prisoner, and died in the following 
year. 

6. Institutions of the Mahdiyya. The rapid 
development of the Mahdiyya into an armed rebel¬ 
lion, then into a territorial state, necessitated the 
improvisation first of a command-structure, and 
secondly of an administrative system. During the 
lifetime ol the Mahdl, the key position in both these 
respects was occupied by the Khalifa <Abd Allah. He 
commanded the Black Flag ( al-Rdya al-Zarbi'), the 
largest of the three divisions of the army, consisting 
of the western Bakkira tribesmen, and in addition he 
held the title of amir di'uyijA al-Makdiyya, Implying 
an oversight of the fighting forces as a whole. His two 
colleagues commanded smaller divisions, the Khalifa 
‘All the Green Flag [al-Rdya al-Kkadrii*) composed 
of Bakk^ra from Kordofan and the White Nile, 
and the Khalifa Muhammad Sharif the Red Flag 
recruited from awldd al-balad. As previously men¬ 
tioned, the Mahdl conferred plenary powers on the 
Khalifa *Abd Allah in January 1883. The title of 
amir was held by subordinate officers, who in the 
early stages of the Mahdiyya had commanded vir¬ 
tually autonomous tribal or local contingents. In 
May 1884 the MahcO ordered this term to be dis¬ 
continued, probably because of its overtones of 
worldly rank, and substituted K dmU, but amir has re¬ 
mained in popular usage until the present. With the 
emergence of a territorial state, the chief officers be¬ 
came military governors of provinces (sing, t tndra, 
later Hmdla). 

The successes won in the 4iihad made the establish¬ 
ment of a financial system urgently necessary, since 
the Mahdl had constant difficulty In preventing the 
tribesmen from appropriating the booty. A treasury 
(bayl al-mul) had probably been organised at Kadlr, 
and after the fall of El Obeid, the Mahdl formally 
appointed bis frieud Ahmad SulayraSn as Its com¬ 
missioner (amin bayt al-vndl). The sources of revenue 
at this time were two: booty (gf&nlna) and a levy 
of grain and cattle, to which the term zakdl was 
applied. As under the Turhiyya, Ottoman, Egyptian, 
Austrian and Spanish coins were in circulation. 
After the taking of Khartoum, the Mahdl minted 
gold pounds and silver dollars. He was the first 
Sudanese ruler to exercise this prerogative 

Although the Mahdl envisaged a restoration of the 
primitive Islamic umma, he soon found himself 
obliged to give judicial decisions and to promulgate 
administrative regulations which were in effect 
legislative acts. Many of these resulted from the 
revolutionary war, e.g. rulings concerning broken 
marriages and irregular unions, and questions of 
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landownership. Undesirable customs regarded as 
repugnant to Islam were prohibited. The MahdI's 
judicial functions were widely delegated to his 
officials, and one specifically judicial officer was ap¬ 
pointed with the title kZUJl al-Isldm. Abmad ‘All, 
who held this post for twelve years (1882-94), had 
been a judge in D 3 r FQr under the Turkiyya. 

These military and administrative institutions 
developed further during the reign of the Khalifa. 
A detachment of the <&ih&i\yya, the regular corps 
first formed during the siege of El Obeid, was 
stationed in the Kara. I.e. Fort Omdurman of the 
Turkiyya. After the revolt of the A^raf in 1891 the 
Khalifa felt the need of a reliable bodyguard. This 
was created by expanding a corps of orderlies, the 
tnuldximiyya By 1895 it consisted of 9,000 or more 
troops under the general command of ‘Utfjman 
Shaykli al-Din. A civil service, recruited chiefly from 
awlad al-balad and COpts, staffed the departments 
and treasuries of the capital and the provinces. 
Many of its members had occupied similar posts 
under the Turkiyya ; some went on to serve the 
Condominium. Already m the Mahdi’s time a regular 
chancery procedure had been established, anil the 
surviving archives of the Mahdiyya as a whole 
have been estimated at 50,000 pieces. The bulk of 
them are now in the Central Records Office in Khar¬ 
toum (see P. M. Holt, The Mahdist archives and 
related documents, in Archives, v/28 [1962], 193-200). 
Despatches were sometimes exchanged almost daily 
between the ruler and his provincial governors. The 
provinces fell into two categories; an outer circle 
under military governors with their own fiscal and 
judicial establishments and garrison troops, and a 
core of metropolitan provinces, which were fiscal 
areas rather than administrative units, and were 
tributary to the treasury in Omdurman. 

The history of the office of amin bayi al mdl illus¬ 
trates both the institutional elaboration and the 
increasing autocracy of the Khalifa's reign. Abmad 
Sulaym&n, the first amin, was a partisan of the 
Ashr&l, and was disgraced in April «886. His succes¬ 
sor, lbr&hlxn Muhammad ‘Adlan, had been a mer¬ 
chant in El Obeid. His reluctance to extort grain 
for the soldiery during the great famine led to a 
clash with the Ithallfa and his execution (February 
1890). His successor, al-Nur Ibrahim al-DjirayfawI, 
was another former merchant. Tenure of office 
became increasingly precarious: one commissioner 
was twice appointed and twice removed, and the 
last year of the reign saw three treasurers. At the 
same time special treasuries were established, of 
which the most important were the treasury ol the 
muldzimiyya and the Khalifa’s privy treasury. The 
sources of revenue had meanwhile changed. With the 
ending of the faihAd. gftanitna sank into insignificance. 
Zakit continued to be levied and also fi(r, a poll-tax 
paid at the end ol Ramadan. Zakat was also paid 
as customs-dues, originally at the rate of 24%, but 
al-njirayfSwI imposed a further ro%, and this 
might indeed be taken at several points on the route. 
Fines were imposed on smoking and drinking, and 
the goods of other offenders were liable to confisca¬ 
tion. In addition, merchants and others might be 
required to pay "contributions'’ [tabarru'ai) to the 
treasury. The minting of dollars at Omdurman con¬ 
tinued, but the silver was increasingly debased. 
The minting of gold had ceased with the MahdI’s 
pounds, which were soon driven out of circulation 
by Gresham's Law. 

The history of the judiciary is similar. Abmad ‘All 
held office as kdefi al-IsUm until May 1894, when he 


lost the Khalifa's confidence, and was thrown into 
prison. His successor, al-Husayn IbrAhlm wad al- 
Zahrfl*, had been trained at al-Azhar, but his over- 
zealous adherence to the principles of the Shari'a 
led 10 a clash with Ya‘kflb. He was imprisoned and 
put to death, probably in the summer of 1895. The 
title of kddi al-Isldm seems to have died with him. 
Already in the time of Abmed ‘All there was a deputy- 
judge (vakil al-mahkama) , and the two seem usually 
to have acted in concert. By the end of the Khalifa's 
reign, the chief judge had six deputies (mnmuib), 
two of whom had special duties in connection with 
the tnuluzitniyya. In addition, there were special 
courts in Omdurman for the market, the quay and 
the treasury. Both in the capital and the provinces, 
the judicial officers were dependent on the Khalifa 
and his governors, and were deferential to their 
wishes. 

7. Subsequently developments. Although 
the Anglo-Egyptian reconquest overthrew the Mah¬ 
dist state, Mahdism continued to be a powerful 
force, particularly in the west. The movement 
was virtually proscribed in the early years of the 
Condominium by Wingate, who was governor- 
general from 1899 to 1916. The surviving leaders 
were held in prison, the use of the Mahdi’s devotional 
manual (rdtib) was forbidden, and several religious 
risings were suppressed. The revival of the Mahdiyya 
in a new form was the achievement of a posthumous 
son of the MahdJ, ‘Abd al-Rahmdn (1885-1959), 
whose considerable political talent found opportunity 
in changing political circumstances during and after 
the First World Wax. To many An?&r he was a 
charismatic figure, regarded by some as al-Nabi 
‘Is 3 , and hence as having an eschatological role. 
To his westernised followers, he was rather a nation¬ 
alist leader, the patron of the Umma Party, which 
was founded in 1943, and has continued to ploy a 
leading part in Sudanese politics. In one modem 
view, the Mahdl is seen as a mu&addid, and the 
Mahdiyya as a reformist but essentially orthodox 
movement. 
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al MAHDJAR (sometimes in the plural, al- 

Mahddfir ), name given in Arabic to places in 
Northern, Central and Southern America to 
which Lebanese, Syrians, Palestinians and 
other Arabs have emigrated {haifara). The 
towns whose names recur most often in modern 
Arabic literature are New York, Sao Paolo, Rio do 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires; there has developed 
there, in the first half of the present century, a 
characteristic literary movement, the vestiges of 
which have not yet been completely effaced; but 
these are not the only locations on the American 
continent where emigrants from the Near East 
have settled and where they have published, in 
Arabic or in the national languages (English, Spanish 
or Portuguese), bulletins, journals, periodicals and 
books with the object of promoting understanding 
of the Arabs and their heritage, or in furtherance 
of their political causes of the moment. 

The flow of emigration towards the New World 
originated in what was then known as Syria (the 
land currently comprising Lebanon, Syria and 
Palestine) at the end of the 19th century and the 
beginning of the 20th, attaining its highest point 
in North America in 1913: the tide began to ebb 
in the period following the First World War as a 
result of obstacles placed by the United States in 
the way of immigration, with the limitation 011 
numbers of immigrants and with legislation on 
nationality, passed in 1924, which almost put an 
end to it, although the influx of emigrants into 
South America continued. 

The causes of the emigration were primarily 
economic, Among the Lebanese—who left their 
country in the greatest number—the inhabitants 
of the mountain region were deprived of agricultural 
land after the establishment of the regime of the 
miitafarrifiyya (see lubnAk], inaugurated in 1861 
(and modified in 1864) in the wake of the inter¬ 
community religious disturbances of i860 and | 
following intervention by the European states, and 
by France in particular. This regime accorded 
administrative autonomy to the mountain region, 
which possessed meagre financial resources, having 
first detached from it its fertile plains and sea ports. 


A section of the population was thus forced to leave 
the mountain region and to seek employment in 
Beirut and other Lebanese towns. This was the first 
phase; subsequently, some individuals left their 
homeland and made their way to Egypt and other 
African countries. When emigration to America 
became possible, some groups of Lebanese, insig¬ 
nificant in size, travelled there. After t88x the scale 
of the movement accelerated, as the first emigrants 
enticed their compatriots with glowing reports of 
the financial opportunities that existed in America, 
while tourists, shipping companies and their agents 
added further encouragement, to such an extent 
that at the beginning of the 20th century a virtual 
epidemic had arisen and almost half the inhabitants 
of Lebanon left their country. The contagion spread 
to the cities of the interior (Homs, Damascus and 
Aleppo) and to the mountains occupied by the 
‘Alawites, whence it is estimated that a seventh 
of the population chose to become exiles. Some 
Palestinians had preceded the Lebanese, and others 
accompanied them. By the final phase of the move¬ 
ment, the total number of immigrants from Greater 
Syria who were settled in the United States and 
Canada exceeded half a million, attaining close to 
double this figure in the cities of Central and South 
America. 

At the time, the movement was encouraged among 
the Christian population of Syria not only by 
economic factors—including the oppression of the 
peasants by their feudal lords, the monopoly over 
lands and goods exercised by the monastic commu¬ 
nities, the oppressive burden of taxation, disastrous 
crop-failures, the slump in the natural silk market 
caused by the success of artificial Japanese silk 
sold cheaply and the diversion of international trade- 
routes following the excavation of the Suer Canal— 
but also on account of psychological factors aroused 
by a hated social and political situation; detestation 
of the foreign authority which governed them and 
always regarded them with suspicion, religious 
conflicts which culminated in the events of i860, 
persistent sectarianism, corruption of an administra¬ 
tion in which bribery was rife, the subjection of 
the faithful to religious leaders who collaborated 
with the feudal lords in oppressing and robbing them, 
the suppression of public liberties, the alienation 
experienced by the entire population In the time 
of *Abd al-tfainld, the posting of young Arabs to 
distant theatres of war, widespread ignorance and 
the rule of anarchy in all facets of existence. 

On the other hand, there was talk of those ad¬ 
vantage* of emigration which constituted powerful 
incentives: the prospect of making a fortune, 
numerous opportunities for finding work, respect 
for public liberties, the acceptance by society of 
personal ambitions, the judgment of people by their 
actions and their abilities rather than on the basis 
of their origiu and class, concern for the rights and 
dignity of all citizens without discrimination and 
the rule of order and of law. 

The Syrians in general and the Lebanese in 
particular had been in contact with the West and 
its culture since Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt 
(1798-1801) and the creation of scientific institutions 
in this country in the time of Muhammad C A 1 I [g.r.]. 
These contacts had been reinforced by the religious 
missions which began to arrive in Lebanon in the 
period when the son of the ruler of Egypt, IbrAhim 
Pasha [?.«/.] was governor of Syria (1832-40), and 
which expanded their activities following the in¬ 
stallation of the regime of the muta$arrifiyya (1861), 
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founding schools, cultural associations and charitable 
societies, importing presses, translating and publish¬ 
ing books. These contacts were also encouraged by 
the presence of tourists and members of the French 
expedition who stayed on in Lebanon for a full 
year after the events of i860. These constant contacts 
with the West and the learning of the languages 
spoken there, in addition to the common religion 
which it shared with the majority of the future 
emigrants, reinforced their admiration for this part 
of the world and its principles, in particular those 
of the French Revolution and its well-known slogan, 
and strengthened their desire to migrate to it 

When these factors are considered in conjunction 
with the geographical position of Lebanon and 
Syria, facing the West from the opposite shore of 
the Mediterranean, and the hereditary zest for 
trade and travel characteristic of the Lebanese, 
descendants of the Phoenicians as they are, and also 
their eagerness to travel far in search of favourable 
opportunities, it is possible to understand the deep 
significance of this quasi-collective migration 
towards the New World and the dispersal of this 
race throughout the globe. 

In the first instance, the emigrants were attracted 
to the United States; subsequently, they turned 
their attention towards the South, still virgin 
territory and offering greater employment oppor¬ 
tunities than the North, on account of sparseness of 
population, the vast areas of agricultural land re¬ 
quiring manpower, emergent industry and the wide 
range of opportunities for commerce. Opportunities 
for emigration to South America were enhanced 
following the visits to Palestine and Lebanon under¬ 
taken in 1877 and 1887 by the Emperor of Brazil 
Dorn Pedro II and the conclusion, in 1892, of an 
agreement between the Ottoman and Brazilian 
governments establishing the conditions of immi¬ 
gration. This emperor, who spoke Arabic, favoured 
the settlement of emigrants in his country as a 
means oi contribution towards its prosperity and 
furthering the exploitation of agricultural land, 
and he promised them aid and assistance. Argentina 
offered similar attractions with its enormous tracts 
of land requiring cultivation and its untapped 
material resources. Waves of immigrants therefore 
made their way towards South America, to such an 
extent that their number amounted to 300,000 in 
Argentina alone, and Brazil accepted more than 
half a million. For their part, the Palestinians pre¬ 
ferred the states of Central America or Chile and 
Mexico. 

After disembarkation, these foreigners settled in 
the poorer quarters of the towns which they had 
chosen, usually because they had relatives there, 
and attempted to make a living through street¬ 
trading and hawking. Those who succeeded (the 
minority), would open a small shop, and some found 
opportunities for expansion, in some cases even 
becoming industrialists or prosperous merchants 
[see pi Aliya]. 

The people among whom they lived had little 
respect for them. They called them Turks, because 
they came from a land dependent on the Ottoman 
Tuikish state, and in some instances they were 
treated in the same light as the Mongols, members 
of the yellow race; the immigrants themselves were 
aware of the need to correct the image which had 
formed in the minds of Americans. 

Initially, they believed that their exile was tem¬ 
porary and would last no longer than the time needed 
to amass sufficient money to support themselves 


and their families at home; this same time-period, 
it was hoped, would see changes in living conditions 
in their own country. But once settled and accus¬ 
tomed to their new existence, seeing their businesses 
prosper and their children growing up in this new 
milieu, learning its language and becoming attached 
to it. they contemplated staying there permanently, 
in spite of the pain involved in the awareness of 
exile and in spite of the bitter nostalgia that they 
felt for their country a*d families. 

There can be no doubt that it was in response 
to the need to communicate among themselves in 
their exile, and on the other hand to follow events 
occurring at home, that they were led to produce 
a number of minor Arabic newspapers; these began 
to appear with the arrival of tho first waves of 
immigrants in the closing years of the 19th century, 
but in the South and the North of the continent. 

It was in New York in 189a that the first news¬ 
paper, Kawkab A mltika, appeared, followed by al-^Afr 
(1894), al-Ayydm (1897), al-HudS (1898) and Mir’d! 
(il-Qharb (1899). In Brazil, the oldest one, «/- 
Fay lid 3 (1895), was followed by four others: al- 
Rakib (1897), aI-$ar&tU (1898), al-Mandfir (1899) 
and ai$auAb (1900). 

Subsequently, the need was felt to form associa¬ 
tions and literary societies to serve the interests of 
the immigrants, unite their energies and support 
their social institutions. Al-Djam r iyya aJ-suiiyya 
al-muttahida came into existenco in New York in 
1907, and other associations followed. In Braril, 
numerous dubs were founded, of which the most 
important was ai-Sddl ul-bimii, and literary societies 
subsequently came into being. But literary life 
prospered at an earlier stage in North America, for 
the following reasons: immigration there had a 
longer history, printing-presses had been established 
there at a relatively early date and writers of talent 
had been living there since the end of the previous 
century. Amin al-RIban! [see al-rIhAnI] arrived 
in New York in 1888, followed by Eiabria KbalU 
£iabrAn fa.r.j in 1895. the poet Nudra Haddad in 
1897. then, at the beginning of the century, the two 
poets Naslb ‘Arltfa and Ra^Id AyyQb in 1905, 
Nudra’s brother, the journalist c Abd al-Maslb 
Haddad in 1907, MikhiTl Nu^yma !$.».] and Iliyyft 
Abu MAtfl [ q.v. in Suppl.J in 1911. Printing-presses 
proliferated to such an extent that six were in 
existence by 1910, producing, besides newspapers, 
some remarkable literary reviews, such as al-Fumin 
(19x3) which was edited by Nasfb ‘Arkja. and of- 
Si 3 ii 1 (1912) edited by c Abd al-Maslb HaddAd 

Amin al-Ribani began to write in newspapers at the 
end oi the last century; his extremely vivid language 
had an oratorical nature and displayed a marked 
penchant for innovation. He had published three of 
his books before DjabrAn's first, al-M&sika, appeared 
in 1905. The concerns of his people, both in the 
mahdiar and in their homeland, pre-occupied him, 
and he set himself to preaching liberation in the 
widest sense cf the terra, political, social and in¬ 
tellectual, and to attacking in his articles and books 
[al-MubdJa/a al-lhuldtkiyya, al-Mukdri «*<* 'l-hahin, 
Zanbaka! al-favr, Kh&ridi al fiarim ) inertia, bigotry 
and religious sectarianism. It is, moreover, entirely 
symptomatic that his first work published in the 
mabiiar is intitled Ta'rlkh al-thawra al-firansiyya. 

For his part, JTjabrAn began in 1903, while still 
residing in Boston (which he did not leave for New 
York until 191a) to publish bis articles in the news¬ 
papers ai-Muhdfoir (1903). ol-HwU and Mir 3 &t al- 
Gt\arb. He appears to have been more forceful than al- 
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RThinl and more inclined to challenge traditions 
directly. Because he loved painting, imagery domi¬ 
nated his writing, and his education and experience 
endowed him with burning zeal and a penchant for 
idealism. His style reveals a poetic soul close to the 
sources of an Oriental mysticism inherited in the 
West by the various romantic movements. He put 
together in his first books C Ard'is ol-murid] (1906), 
ai-Arwdh al-mutamarrida (1908), ol-Adjniha ul- 
mutakassira (19x2) and Dam < a wa-btisdnui (1913), 
his articles and novels which had been published in 
the newspapers of the mahdiar and in the two 
reviews al-Funun and al-Sd 9 ib- 

Like ai-Rlb&nl and DjabrAn, Nu c ayma also pos¬ 
sessed a pronounced taste for innovation. He retained 
from his theological studies, undertaken in Russia 
between 1906 and 1911, a profound religiosity and, 
like J3jabr5n, a tendency towards mysticism; he 
considered it necessary to go beyond the sensory 
organs in order to arrive at the reality of things, but 
he did not have the same ardour of feeling and he 
was sometimes more capable of effecting a synthesis. 
Alter theology, he turned to the study of law and 
literature at an American university. This training 
enabled him to improve his precision of expression 
and to attain a better equilibrium between the ele¬ 
ments of the work of art; his knowledge of Russian 
literature also enhanced his aptitude for psychological 
analysis. 

In this way, these men of talent, as well as the 
writers and poets who joined them later, were able 
to prove their literary abilities and, almost forty 
years after the arrival of the first waves of immigra¬ 
tion in New York they found the means enabling 
them to found, after the end of the First World War, 
an association which had the object of “stimulating 
the literary spirit” and of establishing the norms 
of literary work. In 1920 they formed al-Rdbifa al- 
kalamiyya, entrusting the presidency to the "doyen” 
Djabran and the post of secretary to the "coun¬ 
sellor" Nu*ayraa. Included among its members 
were the poets Tliyya Abu M 4 dl (1890-1957), Naslb 
c Ari<Ja (1887-1946), Rashid Ayyub (1871-1941). 
Nudra Haddad (1881-1950) and his brother «Abd 
al-Masib (1890-1963) and a number of less prolific 
writers, of whom the best known was William 
Catzeflis (1879-1950), treasurer of the Rdbifa. They 
decided to make the review al-Sa’iti the pulpit from 
which to address the public. 

Literary reviews in Lebanon and South America 
soon began reprinting specimens of their work in 
verse and in prose, delighting in the strong innovatory 
tendency that they revealed, to such an extent that 
their reputation became wider and their influence 
on the literary life of the Arabs was accentuated. 

But after the formation of the Rdbifa, Dlabr&n 
wrote nothing more in Arabic, except for a few 
articles, and he turned to the English language in 
which he composed eight books, of which The 
Prophet is considered the most significant work of 
his entire corpus. He gives his prophet the name 
al-Mutfafd and, in a very engaging poetic style, 
puts into his mouth, in the manner of Nietzsche 
with Zarathustra, the outcome of his interpretation 
of existence and of man. 

The other members of the Rabija continued to 
write in Arabic. MIkh>*H Nu'ayma collected his 
articles of criticism and published them in a book 
intitled al-Qhirbdl (1923); from this work it is possible 
to draw all the rules of criticism representing the 
most important characteristics of the writing of the 
Rdbifa: to preach innovation, to uphold the truth. 


to relate literature to life and always to make it 
revolve around man and his vital problems. Nu'ayma 
is also the author of a series of short stories and 
articles which he subsequently inserted in his narra¬ 
tive collection, Kan mi kin (1937), in the Kitib 
(U-MarahU (ca. 1936) and in the first part of his 
philosophical novel Mudhakkirdt al-Arka$h (1949). 
Before the formation of the Rdbifa, he had published 
his only dramatic work, al-Abd y wa 'l-banin (1917)1 
in which he took the part of the younger generation 
and attempted to reconcile classical and dialectal 
forms in dialogue. 

The majority of the members of the Rdbifa wrote 
in verse and in prose, but it is the poets among them 
who still occupy the prominent place. IliyyA AM 
whose collections of verse composed in the 
mahdiar were published before (vol. ii of his Dlwdn, 
1919) and after the formation of the Rdbifa (of- 
Dfdtldwil, 1927 and aJ-KhamdW. 1946) was a poet 
of such fecundity, such ardour of feeling, such 
penetrating sensibility and appealing style that he 
continues to enjoy the widest reputation. He is 
followed by Naslb ‘Arlda, all of whose poetry was 
published in his single diudn, al-Anmb al-ba y ira 
(1946), who displays a very sensitive and troubled 
soul. For their part, Rasfjld AyyGb, author of al- 
AyyubiyySt (1916), of Aghanl 't-darwi& (1928) and 
of Hiya l-dunya (1939), and Nudra tfaddAd, whose 
single diwin is intitled Awrdk al-Myxril (1941), their 
poetry reveals the weight of nostalgia, anguish 
and love of mankind which essentially characterises 
the literature of the mahdiar and the charm of style 
which marks its form. 

However, the Rdbifa did not monopolise the entire 
immigrant literary movement in North America, 
and there remained, outside it, renowned men of 
letters and journalists including Amin al-RTfeinl, 
pioneer of the literature of the mahdiar, the poet 
Nfas'iid SamAba (1882-1946), whose poetry was 
powerful, versatile and rich in metre, the historian 
Philip Hitti (Hitti), who contributed, through his 
historical works composed in English, to making the 
Arabs, their history and their civilisation knowu 
to the West, the journalist Na*Om Mukarzal, pro¬ 
prietor of al-Hudd, his brother SallGm who published 
numerous periodicals, and many other poets and 
writers. 

The Rdbifa lasted more than ten years (1920-31); 
with the death of its doyen Qjabrin (1931) and the 
return of Nu*ayma to his homeland (1932). it w ' as 
dispersed, but other members continued their 
literary production for a certain length of time. 

To give due credit to the Rdbifa, it must be re¬ 
called that the literary' press which made known to 
the world the best of the production of the mahdiar 
is owed to three ol its members, al-Funun to Naslb 
* Arlda (1913). al-Sd y ih to *Abd al-Masih Haddad 
(1912) and al-Samir to Iliyyi Abu Midi (1929) . 
that, through the combined action of all its members, 
there came into being the first modem literary 
movement to present to readers of Arabic a kind 
of literary school, in spite of individual disagreements ; 
that genres such as biography, the short story and 
the philosophical novel only became known in 
Arabic literature as a result of the artistic form that 
these writers gave to them; that one of its members, 
‘Abd al-MasIb HaddAd, preserved in his original 
histories published under the title Uik&ydt al - 
mahdiar (1931). documents relating to the first 
phase of the immigration which contain precise 
and living details with which history is not normally 
concerned; that the effects of their reformist move- 
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ment on Arabic society arc almost as important 
as its consequences in the literary domain, since 
they aimed to reconstruct the Arabic personality 
on new social foundations characterised essentially 
by love, a principle drawn from the Gospel; and that 
their activity in the cause of renewal gave firm sup¬ 
port to that which came into existence in the Near 
East through the influence of the Ditodn of Mutr&n, 
of the Apollo group and its disciples, and that the 
latter movement perhaps thereby gained a stronger 
voice, dearer views and greater homogeneity. 

With the demise of the Rdbita, the centre of gravity 
of literary activity shifted towards Brazil, where 
the first association had been founded under the 
name Riuak al-Ma'arri (1900) by Na'um LabakI, 
but had ceased to exist long before the First World 
War when its founder returned to his homeland 
in 1908; its members then took to holding in their 
homes what could be described as literary salons. 
Subsequently, in 1933 Michel al-Ma'IOf [see al- 
succeeded in founding an association 
which took the name ul-'Usba al-andalusiyya, this 
title was chosen by the members of the group 
because they were conscious of the fact that they 
lived among a people originally from the Iberian 
peninsula, in the south of which their Muslim Arab 
ancestors had been assimilated with the population, 
and they believed that they were rediscovering al- 
Andalus in this "New Andalusia". It seems to be 
an established fact that numerous Muslims of Spain, 
who had been forced to convert to Christianity 
after the end of their rule in 1492 and the decision 
of Philip III in 1609 to expel the Arabs and to try 
them before the courts of the Inquisition, took part 
in campaigns of exploration and conquest in the 
New World. The peoples of South America thus 
retain in their culture and their blood traces of the 
civilisation and the blood of the Arabs of al-An dal us; 
these are visible in their languages, appearance, 
customs and social traditions, which are familiar 
to Arab immigrants and encourage them to believe 
that here they can become attached to their roots. 

The c U?bo fulfilled its linguistic and literary 
mission with the aid of important societies founded 
by the immigrants, numerous schools established 
for teaching the Arabic language (for example, 
some fifteen thousand pupils were educated at the 
school of the Mu c aUim Wadi* el-Yazidjl), various 
social institutions sponsored by clubs which or¬ 
ganised, for their support, festivals in the course of 
which members of the c Ufba delivered speeches 
and recited their poetry, in addition to the festivals 
which took place on the occasion of various national 
cerenomies; it was also assisted by journals and 
reviews of which the most important were al-Shark, 
edited by MGsA Kurayyim and al-Andalus al- 
diadida, edited by Sfoukr Allah al-fijurr, which 
published the literary work of its members, some¬ 
times also campaigning on behalf of opposing 
political opinions and thus supplying other motives 
for original creation to men of letters whether they 
belonged to the association or not. 

At first, the latter had chosen as its platform al- 
Atidalm al-diadida which one of its members, Shukr 
Allah ai-I>jurr, published in Rio de Janeiro; two 
years after its foundation, in 1935. it established 
its own organ to which it gave its name, al^Usba, 
and of which the editor-in-chief was another of its 
members, Habib hfas^d. The c U$ba and its review 
lasted until 1953, by which time it had been con¬ 
siderably enfeebled by death and by the return of 
the exiles to their homeland. With it, there came to 


an end the second literary movement of the mahdiar 
and the torch of mahiiari literature was extinguished; 
all that remains of it today are a few timid flames 
here and there on the American continent which 
still resist the assaults of time. 

In North America, the mahdiar built up the 
prestige which it enjoys both there and in the Near 
East on prose rather than poetry, in spite of the 
influence exercised by the Mawdhib of Djabran, 
the Hams al-Hufdn of Nu'ayma and the poetical 
works of Iliyya Abu M&dl and Nastb *ArI$a, in 
turning the modern poetic movement towards the 
heart and the soul of man and in reforming the 
linguistic form and the music of verse, in spite also 
of the debt owed to the pioneers, al-RIfeSni and 
Djabr&n, for the development of the "poem in 
prose" which is highly regarded in certain Arab 
circles. In the domain of Arabic rhetoric, DjabrSu 
created a kind of school of his own, with his style 
that was harmonious, warm and wrapped in a maze 
of symbols and colourful images, both pleasing and 
elusive to the senses. His prose and that of Nu‘ayma 
are applied, on the other hand, to major subjects 
concerning man, society and criticism, for which 
versification is inappropriate on account of the 
concentrated texture of Arabic verse; in addition, 
they tackled in prose the majority of literary genres. 
It is by means of this depth and this universality 
that their prose and with it, the Rabifa ^aJamiyya 
and the works of the mahdiar as a whole, have 
acquired the prestige that they enjoy in modem 
Arabic literature. 

In the case of the c Ufba, it is verse which absolutely 
dominates the work of its members, under the 
influence of the inherited taste of the Arabs for 
poetry, in a milieu constantly looking back towards 
its Andalusian past. It is by means of ibis poetry 
that the activity of the mahdiar occupies a place in 
modem Arabic literature for which the credit 
belongs to the most prolific and gifted poets of the 
€ U$ba: al-ShfiSr al-Rarawi (Rajhld Salim al-Khtirl. 
bom in 1887, emigrated to Brazil in 1913), I (yds 
KarhSt (bom in 1893, emigrated in 19x0), Shafik al- 
MaMul (born in 1905, emigrated in 1926) and Shukr 
Allah al-Djurr (bom in 1905, emigrated in 1919). 

It may be noted, in general, that the poets and 
writers of South America were deeply attached to 
their literary and general intellectual heritage on 
account of the admiration that they felt for it; this 
is why they kept their eyes fixed upon it when 
seeking inspiration for their poetic works, while 
Djabrin and Nu c ayma, in the North, showed little 
interest in this heritage and Abfl MA<U. ‘Arid*, and 
the other poets of the Rdbifa ignored it completely, 
even if they read ancient works. AI-IUbAn! appre¬ 
ciated the latter and translated some fragments into 
English, without, however, allowing himself to be 
bound by literary tradition. In addition, their works 
were dominated, in a general manner, by the origi¬ 
nality and innovation which earned them their 
reputation aud enabled them to exert their influence 
on modem Arabic literature. It seems in fact that 
these two tendencies wore caused by the influence 
of the milieu; in the North, American society 
removed authors from their literary heritage, while 
those in the South were brought closer to it, as has 
been shown. This also accounts for the fact that the 
most eminent writers of the North have displayed 
linguistic weaknesses, amounting in some cases to 
misunderstanding of the rules of .Arabic (see the 
article intitled MaMlfi al-daf&di *, in al-Ghirbdl). while 
in the South there were poets (Ily 4 s FarbAt in 
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particular) who imitated the glories of the past 
and celebrated the Bedouin life, camels and tents; 
and even those who arc distinguished by clarity 
and sensitivity of expression (e.g. al-Sha‘ir al-I<arawi 
and §baflk al-MaMdf, have never lapsed into the 
use of excessively affected language, even though 
the nature of Lebanon and the poetry that emanates 
from its atmosphere have exerted their influence 
on their poetic images 

This difference between the North and South is 
revealed in the content as well as in the form. 

In North America, men of letters are for the most 
part interested in general human problems, both in 
their verse and their prose; they are broadly con¬ 
cerned with the destiny of man whose soul they wish 
to save from the oppression of material civilisation. 
Christianity and the ancient oriental religions, 
western romanticism, the works of which they 
have read in part and the writers of mystical tendency 
(Blake, Emerson, Whitman and Thoreau) have left 
their mark on their literature, while those of South 
America address themselves to national ouestions 
and the interests of their compatriots who had 
stayed in their homeland, to such an extent that 
they commemorated some national festivals and 
honoured past and present rulers and writers of 
their country. But this did not prevent the poets 
of the South from writing historical dramas and 
excelling in long compositions, for example ‘. 4/4 
fnsdf al-rift by FawzI al Ma £ luf, 'Abhor by his brother 
Shaflk or Afu'dllakat alarz by Ni‘ma Kazan. 

In Buenos Aires, the poet Georges fjaydab (1893- 
1978) attempted in 1949 to establish a new literary 
association to which he gave the name al-Ribifa 
al-adabiyya, but it ceased to exist two years later. 
Literary production in Argentina has remained 
limited to the personal and prolific efforts of the 
poet and prose-writer Ilyas Kun?ul (1914-81) who 
has been succeeded in this respect by his younger 
brother ZakI (emigrated to Argentina in 1928). 
The work of these two writers and that of George 
$aydab is dominated, like the literary output of 
all men of letters of the South, simultaneously 1 
by concern for the national problems of their country 
of origin and by the desire to respect the purity, 
versatility and correctness of expression. 

A few further remarks should be made concerning 
the efforts still being exercised today by immigrants 
in South and Central America, but also in the North, 1 
to spread through the American continent awareness j 
of numerous aspects of their general literary heritage, | 
ancient as well as modern, with books such as Kali/a 
wa-Dimna, the Mukaddima of Ibn iiijaldUn, the 
Mu'allak&t, the Riftla of Ibn Battfita, the Luidmiyyat 
and the Risdlat aUjhufrdn of al-Ma‘arri, and the 
fklil of al-HamdAnl, as well as certain works of 
Ejabran, of Nu‘ayma, of Abil MA<Jl f of al-SfcAMr 
al-Karawi, of Fawzf a!-Ma‘IOf and of his brother 
Shaflk and of others. Philip Hitti has also edited 
Arabic texts (including the Kitdb al-l'tibdr of UsAma 
b. Munkidh, 1930) and has written in English his 
History of the Arabs (8th ed., 1963), History of Syria 
(and ed., 1957) and Ubanon in history (1957). 
Certain of his colleagues have applied themselves 
to making known the heritage of the Arabs, their 
customs, their legends and their stories. Arabs 
who emigrated to other states of the continent 
(Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, Chile and the republics 
of Central America) have left a large number of 
books and periodicals in Arabic and Spanish which 
also have the purpose of making known the Arabs 
and their culture; in addition, they translated 


English, Spanish and Portuguese texts and in this 
respect played an important role in the cultural 
exchanges necessary between peoples. 

In a general fashion, the influence of the mahdiar 
on Arabic literary thiuking remains alive today, 
since its poets and its writers arc still read; most 
of all, they have influenced authors of romantic 
tendency, both in the Vfagljrib and in the Ma^ril*, 
ManfalCitI and §ij 3 bbl for example. Their critical 
thinking, represented in particular in alQhirbdl 
by Nu'ayraa, has contributed to the moulding of 
one of the most eminent modern critics, Mubainmad 

Manddr (1907*64) [fl.v.]. 

It is now possible to summarise the common 
characteristics of the literature of the mah 4 iar 
in North and South America in the following fashion: 
dominance of the sentimental tendency of the authors 
on account of their expatriation and nostalgia for 
their native land; love ol nature to the extent that 
it is made an object of warship, through the images 
of its beauty and serenity that they have brought 
with them and the consolation that they find therein 
in their distant exile; a penchant for reflection on 
the things of this world with poetic insight and 
lyricism in the manner of treating them 

With these specialities and with the individual 
and collective differences revealed by their works, 
the emigrants have conferred on some of them a 
world-wide renewn (especially The Prophet by 
EiabrAn, which has been translated into more than 
fifty languages, and f Ald bisdf al-ri \1 by Fawzi al- 
Xfa'lOf) and a special place in modern Arabic litera¬ 
ture. This particular and singular nature of their 
literary production is due to the particular and 
singular violence of their experience. 
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1943; MIfcfca*n Nu‘ayma, Qiabrdn &halil Qiabrdn, 
Beirut 1943: al-\'dlikiin bi 'l-iad fi Amiriha, tr. 
Ya'kflb al-'Awdat, New York 1946; Tawfll* 
Da c un, Qhikrd l-hidira, SAo Paolo 1946; IVfubam- 
mad al'Kafafl, al-'Atab fi ’l-mahdiar al-shimdli , 
in Madxallal Kulliyyat al-Addb, Univ. of Cairo, 
xvii/2 (December 1955); Nadira .Qjamil SarrSdi. 
ShtAard* ai-Rabipi al-kalamiyya, Cairo 1957; 
IfcsSn ‘Abbas and Muhammad Y&suf Nadjm, 
al-$h%'r al-carabi ft 'l-mahdiar: Amiriha al shimd- 
Hyya, Beirut 1957; Muhammad ‘Abd al-G£anl 
Hasan, al-Ski'r al-*arabi fi 'l-mahdiar, Cairo 1958; 
M. Nu‘ayma, Sab'iin, Beirut 1959-60, 3 vols.; 
As*ad DAg^ir, al-Muhdfaara fi Lubndn, Sidou 
n.d.; Georges §aydab, Adabund u>a-udabd } und fi 
'l-mahddiir al-amirikiyya, Beirut 1964; ‘Abd al- 
Karlrn al-Ashlar, al-Nalhr al-m+hdiari ( al-mad■ 
nn*n wa-fiirat al-ta'bir), Beirut 1964; idem, Funiin 
al-nathr al-mahdiari, Beirut 1965; *Umar al- 
Dakk<Mti Shu e ard y al-'L’sba al-andalusiyya, Beirut 
1973; C. Nijland, Mikk&'il Nu'aymah, promoter 
of Arabic literary revival, Istanbul 1975 ! S. Moreli, 
Modern Arabic poetry, 18001970, Leiden 1976, 
ch. Ill et index; A. 6. Karam, La vie el I'ceuvrt 
litUraire de Gibran PalU Gibrin, Beirut 1981. 

(‘Abd al-KarIm al-Asutar) 
MAHlM, Maham, a town In the district and 
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lat\$U of Rohtak in India, on the road connecting 
Dihll and HAnsI, situated in lat. *8® 58' N. and long. 
76* 18' E.; it was formerly in the PandjAb, but 
since 1947 has fallen within the Indian Union 
(Hariana State). It was probably founded by RadjpOt 
princes, but was allegedly destroyed at the end of the 
X2th century by hfuHzz al-DIn Muhammad Churl 
[see ghOrids]. The DiAmi* Masdjid has an inscription 
from the reign of HtimAytin, recording its construc¬ 
tion by Begam SultSn in 1531, and another from 
Awrangzib's time, recording its completion or 
restoration in 1667. In 1732, Mahlm and its district 
passed to the Nawwabs of Farruklinagar, and later 
in the century it was harried by the Sikhs and 
MarAthAs. From 1793 it was the centre of a potty 
principality carved out by an Irish adventurer 
George Thomas, but passed into the control of the 
British East India Company in 1803. The population 
of the Rohtak District according to the 1971 Census 
of India was 1,7*5,534. 9*-49% of which was Hindu 
and 0.62% Muslim. 

Bibliography: Imperial gaxelecr of India 1 , xvl, 

430; Punjab District gazetcers. Ill A. Rohtak 

District, Lahore 1910, 24 ff. 

(C. E. Boswortii) 

MAHlM, a port of India, with an island fort 
and two creeks forming a harbour, about 60 miles/ 
90 km. north of Bombay. The large village of K6lv* 
on the opposite bank of one crock is now incorporated 
with it in one municipality named Kclve-MAhlm, 
which distinguishes it from the suburb of Mahlm 
on Bombay island. The name is also spelt MahTm 
and, in BahmanI records, MahA’im. 

It was known to have been included in the posses¬ 
sions of the Dihli sultanate in the mid*8th/i4th 
century, from which it passed to the Gudjarat 
sultanate, of which it became the southernmost 
port on the north Konkan coast. At the time of 
Gujarat-BahmanI friction, In 833/1430. the BahmanI 
governor of DawlatAbAd. Klialaf Hasan, Malik al- 
TudidiSr. occupied it, on receipt of a report that its 
Gudiaratl commander bad died. At that time, the 
BahmanI northern maritime outpost was ThAnA; 
but a counter-attack by the GudjarAtls was success¬ 
ful, thanks to the first recorded serious clash between 
DakhnI and AfAW elements in the BahmanI armies, 
and not only was MAhlm regained but ThAnA also 
taken. 

In 896/1490 a BahmanI rebel amir, Bahadur Glianl, 
ko/xvdl of Goa. engaged in piracy and predations on 
the north Konkan coast up to Cambay, sent a fleet 
of 200 raiding ships to attack Mahlm, which caused 
the sultan Mahmud I of Gudjarat [7.U.J to request 
the BahmanI sultan to put an end to Bahadur’s 
depredations (text of letter in <Ali TabAtabA, Burhdn-i 
ma'dthir, 247). (He was eventually defeated in 
900/1494 by that Sult&n-Kulf, who thereby received 
the title of Ku^b al-MuIk and later became the first 
ruler of the Ku(b-Shahl sultanate 

In 920/1514 the Portuguese, negotiating with 
the Gu&arfit sultan for permission to establish a 
base at Diu, were offered instead sites elsewhere, 
including Mahlin (Afonso d'Albuqucrque, Comment¬ 
aries, F.ng. tr. W. de G. Birch, Hakluyt Soc. 1875-84, 
iv, 93*105); these they refused, but by 938/1532 
Mahlm was in their possession, and they are recorded 
as successfully defending it against the Mugfuls 
in 1021/1612. It eventually fell to SllivAdjl 0 >ee 
MarAIhas] by 1068/1658, but in 1101/1689 Sldl 
Yafcat KhAn, the Mughal (HabshI) admiral at 
Bjandflra, engaged against the MarA(hAs, took 
Mahlm among other coastal forts (J. Grant Duff, 


History of the Marhattas, Bombay 1878, 274-6). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 

in the article, sec the bibls. to Gu&iarAt and 

Bahmanios. (J. Burton-Page) 

MAHISUR, MAYSOR, conventional spelling 
Mvsore, a former princely state of British 
India, now the core of a component state of the 
Indian Union called Karnataka, with its capital at 
Bangalore, and also the name of the town which 
was the dynastic capital of the state. 

The native state was a landlocked one of South 
India, lying between lats. n ft 36' and 15 6 z' N. and 
longs. 74® 38' and 78® 36' E. and with an area of 
2 9»433 miles. Its population in 1941 was 7.329,140. 
over 90% of this being Hindu; the Muslim minority 
was overwhelmingly Sunni. Mysore city, the seat of 
the MahArAdjas of Mysore, lies in lat. 12° 18' N. 
and long. 76° 39' E at an altitude of 2,493 feet. The 
principal language of the princely state and also of 
the present Karnataka was and is Kanarese or Kan¬ 
nada, spoken by approximately 65 % of the popula¬ 
tion today, but Telugu, Tamil, Hindi and Marathi are 
also spoken on the fringes. 

1. Geography and history. Geographically, 
the Mysore princely state boundaries comprised 
what is essentially an undulating table land, with 
rocky bills and ravines, and with the steep mountain 
barrier of the Western Ghats forming the western 
limits and the Milgiri Hills the southern ones. Mulai- 
nagiri rises to 6,317 feet: the mountains are lushly 
forested, the timber being exploited commercially, 
and rainfall can be as high as 360 inches per annum 
at the crest of the Western Ghats. This heavily- 
wooded hill country of western Mysore has tradition¬ 
ally been known as the MalnArl, whereas the more 
open country of valleys and plains in the east, where 
rainfall may be as low as 20 inches per annum, is 
known as the MaydAn or Bayalshlme. Drainage 
here is mainly eastwards to the Bay of Bengal, with 
the main river systems of the Kaveri or Cauvery 
in the south and the Kistna or Krishna in the north; 
none of these rivers or their tributaries is navigable 
within the boundaries of the princely state, but they 
have always been used, e.g by the use of dams, for 
irrigation purposes and, in the present century, for 
hydro-electric power generation. 

Popular etymology connects the name Mahisur 
with Skr. tiuthifa- •‘buffalo'’ (lit. *'powerful*'); the 
name of the town is certainly old. The first contacts 
with the Muslims were in the time of the local Hindu 
dynasty of the Hoysalas [ca. 1022-1342), chieftains 
from the Western Ghats region with their capital 
at DvArasamudra (see on them, J. D. M. Derrett, The 
Hoysalas, a mediaeval Indian royal family, Madras 
1957). In r3io-n the Dihll Sulfan *Alft* al-DIn Khal- 
dJI’s general Malik Kaftir or Malik Na'ib marched 
into South India and made the Hoysala ruler Vira 
Ballala 111 tributary to Dihll (see icgAt-gils], and 
DvArasamudra was sacked and razed by an expedi¬ 
tion sent by Ghivath al-Din Muhammad b. Tughlub 
[f.v.J in 1327- 

After 1336 there arose in the southern tip of India 
the last great Hindudyoasty there, that of Vi^jayana- 
gara, and the rSdiis gradually took over Mysore 
after the disappearance of the Hoysalas. This in¬ 
volved disputes with the Muslim kingdom to the 
north of the Bahmanls [?.v.j, and after the break-up 
of the BahmanI state in the early i6tb century, 
disputes with the successor-state of the ‘Adil* 
ShShb iu BldiApnrf^.vu.l.TheradjasofVjdiayanagara 
were generally successful in keeping the Muslims ou 
of Mysore till 1565, when a coalition of the sultan 
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of Bldjaptir, of Golkond& (the l£utb-§b&hls [f.w.]), 
of Abmadnagar (the Ni^am-ShAhls fo.vr.]) and cf 
Bldar (the Barld-Shahls [?.w.]) defeated Rflma 
Radja at the battle of T&Kkota, leading to the sack of 
Vidjavanagara itself.Nevertheless, his descendants 
established the RSma Radja dynasty in Mysore, and 
it was from one of these that English merchants in 
1639 secured the grant of what became Fort St. 
George at Madras on the Coromandel coast in place 
of the earlier site at Masulipatam. 

Mysore now flourished under the wodiyar feuda¬ 
tories, who gradually assumed de facto power, ac¬ 
quiring in 16x0 Shrlrangapattanam (Seringapatam). 
The power of the Muslims in BIdjilpur was withstood, 
until in 16S6-7 the Mughal Emperor Awrangzlb [?.y.] 
crushed the independent power of the Bfdj&pur and 
Golkonda sultanates. Mysore, was, however, able to 
establish a modus vivendi with Awrangzlb on a basis 
of common hostility to the rising power of the 
Marfifh&s 

The mid-x8th century years saw the rise in Mysore 
of the Muslim general Haydar ‘All, who under the 
commander-in-chief or dalatmyi Nandjarfidj ac¬ 
quired an access of prestige through his repelling 
Marathi incursions. Haydar ‘Alt's prestige became 
such that in 1760 his help against the British was 
sought by the Comte dc Lally in the French posses¬ 
sion of Pondicherry, and he became virtual ruler of 
Mysore under the RdcljS, withstanding the British and 
the forces of the Ni?dm of IJaydarabad [9.V.] till 
his death in 178: [see havdar *alT khan daiiadur for 
details]. His son and successor in office Tipu SultSn 
instituted a strongly Muslim policy, including the 
forcible conversion of Hindus and measures against 
the production of alcohol and opium. On the death of 
the Ril^jjA in 1796, the traditional ruling family 
was suppressed by Tipu Sul* 4 n. His policy against 
Britain and her ally the Nizhm involved a continu¬ 
ation of his father's alliance with France, and diplo¬ 
matic approaches were made as far afield as to Bona¬ 
parte in Egypt and to the courts of Kabul and 
Istanbul. His ambitions were, however, ended at the 
battle o* Seringapatam in May 1799 [see t 1 p£ sultan 
for details]. 

The line of the Mysore RAdi^s was now restored 
in the person of the five-year old Krishna Radja 
Wadiyar (June 1799) under British protection 
and with Col. Arthur Wellesley (subsequently the 
first Duke of Wellington) as civil and military ruler , 
during his minority (sc. till 1811). The Radja's 
later extravagance and misgovernment brought about 
an internal revolt in 1830 at N’agar (Haydar 'All's 
old foundation of llaydarnagor), which led to the 
Governor-General of India, Lord William Bcntinck, 
appointing a Mysore Council, with commissioners to 
exercise the substance of power there. Krishna 
did not die until 1868, when his adopted son was 
recognised as his valid successor, and in 1881 the 
local dynasty recovered responsibility for admi¬ 
nistration, the civil and military station of Bangalore 
alone remaining in British hands. 

Over the next decades, internal growth brought 
rising prosperity to Mysore state, with expenditure 
on roads, metre gauge railways and irrigation, to¬ 
gether with the first electric power station in the 
subcontinent at the Cauvery Falls. In 1947 Mysore 
acceded to the Indian Union, and the MahSradja Sri 
Jayachamaraja Wadiyar became the new Mysore 
State's first governor. With the administrative re¬ 
organisation of 1953 and 1956, under the pressure 
of South Indian demands for ethnic and linguistic 
administrative units, the State (as that comprising 
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essentially Karancsc speakers) received additional 
territories in the west which gave it a coastline on the 
Arabian Sea and it acquired the name of Karnataka; 
the much-increased area is now 741O37 sq. miles; 
* 9*.757 km*. The total population is 37,043,451 (1981 
estimate), and the population of the state capital 
Bangalore is 1,540,74* and of Mysore city 355,683 
(both 1971 census figures). The state is one of the 
most educationally advanced in the Union, with four 
universities and 31% of the population literate in 
* 97 *- 

Bibliograph y: Col. M. Wilkes, Historical sketches 
of the South of India, in an attempt to trace the 
history of Mysoor, 2 vols., London 1810-17, new 
edn. by M. Hammick, Mysore 1930; Imperial 
gazetteer of India 1 , xviii, 161-261; S. K. Aiyangar, 
South India and her Muhammadan invaders, New 
Delhi 1921; C. Hayavadana Rao, Mysore gazetteer, 
new edn., 5 vols., Bangalore 1927-30; M. Shama 
Rao, Modern Mysore, 2 vols., Bangalore 1936; 
N. Ventakaramanayya, Early Muslim expansion 
in South India , Madras 1942 ; C. Hayavadana Rao, 
History of Mysore, 3 vols., Bangalore 1943-8; 
Mysore State district gazetteers, Bangalore 1965-72; 
D. Forrest, Tiger of Mysore, London 1970 (useful 
bibl.); O. H. K. Spate, India and Pakistan, a 
general and regional geography*, London 1972. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

2. Monuments. The only significant building 
to survive from the Bldjapurl incursions, a mosque 
at Sante Bennur ( ca . 1047/1637) in Shimoga 
District, owes little to c Adil S^Ahi influence as it 
was built from the granite of a temple to Ranganatha 
on the same site, with a groined roof and pointed 
arches. It is most remarkable for a stepped square 
tank surrounded by eight towers, with another 
at the centre, in the mixture of Hindu and Islamic 
forms characteristic of Vigjayanag&ra. The building 
is said to have been desecrated, and became known 
as a inusdfir-k£<ina. The subsequent, but limited 
development of Muslim architecture did not begin 
until the Mughal invasion of 1098/1687, when it can 
be traced from the DjfimI 1 Mas&ids at the new 
administrative centre of Sira and at Hiribidauur 
near Gauribidanur, and some tombs at both places. 
At the latter, where the mosque faces the Darg&h 
of Niyamat BI (properly the tomb of Husayu 
Shah) across a pool, the influence of BldjapOr fa.r.] 
is evident in the careful modulation of the four¬ 
square tomb walls with panelled arches, the prom¬ 
inent guidastas at the comers, the shape of their 
finials, and the dome set ou a lotus-petal base, with 
a hemispherical profile above; the mosque dome too 
is bulbous in the other Bldjapurl fashion, though 
here given a different, turnip-like profile, and it 
has a tall minaret shaft engaged at each frontcorner 
with lesser ones at the back. The merlons are artic¬ 
ulated with smaller guldasta s at intervals, and the 
front wall by blind arches pierced by openings below. 
The combination of masdiid. tank, and mausoleum is 
repeated at Kolar, where the tnahbara fa.t>.] or 
cemetery houses twelve members of Haydar ‘All's 
fa.r.] family, but the building, with six internal pillars 
and a dome placed off-centre over Haydar’s father, 
is of little interest. 

Although the Sangin Djami 4 Masdjid at 
Taramandalpet, Bangalore, follows the earlier 
pattern, with a prominent fretted parapet around 
the prayer-hall roof, and minarets at the front 
comers taller than these at the rear, these may net 
be original, as the roof was damaged in action 
and restored in 1836. The substructure is attributed 
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to the Mughal period The Masdjid at the hill fort 
of Midigcii has its strongly tapered minarets 
set on massive square towers at the front corners 
of the hall, with battered angles framing a well- 
proportioned, three-arched facade. The relatively 
tall upper works are again crowned with a fretted 
parapet. Such miners, with domical finials, have be¬ 
come symbolic, like their c Adil Shahl counterparts, 
rather than functional. The Masdjid-i c AII at 
£br!rangapaffanam represents the culmination 
of this type, as built by TtpO Sul(&n [tf.o] (dated 
1*01/1786-7). The rectangular precinct wall, which 
houses an internal verandah, encloses a high terrace 
with a row of rooms at the front, and the prayer 
ball at the back. Though the flat roof oi the hall 
is raised on multi-cusped arches, and the panelled 
wall outside is relieved by blind arches to match, 
its front is trabcatcd, with slender columns sup¬ 
porting a neat entablature. This runs between the 
squared bases of two immense minarets which rise in 
three octagonal stages, with elaborately pinnacled 
balconies, to prominent bulbous domes. The facets 
arc set off by diagonal and vortical rows of small 
openings, and the domes are gadrooned. A small room 
to the west fonn3 the tntftrdb. The unusual plan is 
due, again, to the re-use of a temple site. The interior 
carries five Kur’flnic inscriptions. 

Tombs of a square format surmounted by a 
dome are again found at Cannapaf (ana. In that 
of Sayyid Ibrihlm the small central cell is 
surrounded by a flat-roofed verandah on simple 
octagonal stone columns of Hindu derivation; 
the dome is only slightly bulbous, and its pointed 
profile is distinctly Iranian. The SftlSr Mas'ud 
DargSh at Tonnur is a more ambitious example 
of the same type, with a flat roof sustained by four 
pillars, and a peristyle of six fluted and tapering 
ones each side, surmounted by a latticed parapet 
that almost conceals the dome. There were baluster¬ 
like minors at each corner of the terrace. The Mak- 
bara of Ibr&hlm Kb 5n Kila c d§r at Kumbarpet 
in Bangalore, dating from Haydar ‘All's rule, has 
a particularly squat bulbous dome on a square 
chamber, surrounded by merlons on fretted bases. 
Baluster columns with matching guldaslas are en¬ 
gaged at each corner, and two smaller ones at mid- 
side. In the Mausoleum of Haydar ‘All and 
TIpQ at Shrirangapatfanam. dated x 195/1782 (the 
year of Haydar's death), the two types of tomb are 
combined: the cubic mass of the walk rises through a 
verandah of black serpentine columns to more than 
twice its height, with a large bulbous dome above. 
Both the verandah and the central block have Chadi- 
4 ias surmounted by slotted parapets and the usual 
panoply of bulging guldasta s ; those below are skil¬ 
fully reduced in scale. The upper walls of the block 
carry a single range of seven blind cusped arches on 
each face. The dome, though rising from a boldly 
scooped lotus base, and crowned with a mahapaima, 
is flatter than those at Bldjapur; even so, the tomb 
is clearly related to such buildings as the mausoleum 
of Karim. The interior is decorated with the 

tiger-stripe mouchettes typical of Tipu, and there is 
a eulogy in Persian inscribed on the west wall; the 
ebony doors inlaid with ivory are a restoration due to 
Lord Dalhousie. 

Palaces. The Mughal Fort at Sira, with its 
palace and gardens (Hhiin BSgh) is said to have 
stimulated Haydar ‘All, who was made fubudar of 
the province, to create his own retreats at Bangalore 
and Shrirangapaffanam. little of it now remains. The 
IJaydar-tuitna of 1784 confirms his interest in build¬ 


ing, naming these in particular (ARASM (1930), 
101-2). The palace buildings, such as that below 
the Fort at Citaldrug, were erected with tall timber 
columns; in most cases, this has unfortunately 
led to their destruction. That at Bangalore (built 
1192-1*03/1778-89, survived until 1868) had four 
halls on the upper storey, each opening onto two 
balconies. Tipu Sultan held his darbdr from a dfAa- 
rokhd looking down on his courtiers at ground level. 
The remaining part has fine tapering columns set 
on lotus bases. Paintings show that it had a lofty 
columned hall three bays by five open on one side, 
with balconies forming a mezzanine on the other, 
flanked by a solid, two-storied block of the same 
height either end; the flat roof rested on lines of 
cusped arches, with heavy brackets for the ihad jdj d. 
and balusters above framing the varied tracery 
of the parapet. Tipu s principal palace at Shriranga- 
patfanam, dismantled in 1807-9, was in the middle 
of the north side of the Fort. The main hall was also 
open on one side. His private apartments, guarded 
by four tigers chained in a narrow passage, were 
on one side of a square, the other three being store¬ 
houses full of goods. The Lai BSgh Palace, once 
at the eastern end of the island, has also vanished; 
drawings show it to have been of the same type, 
though the flanking blocks are columr.iated with 
seven narrow bays traversed by balconies, and the 
parapet is reduced to display a studing of guldastas. 
The format seems to stem from the Baradari at 
Adim6r via the Shlsh Mahall at Lahawr fa.v.l, and 
may be compared with the Athix Mahall at BIdjapiSr 
fa.v.] (tooc/1591), as well as 18th-century parallels 
in the Gopal Bhawan at Dig, BharatpQr. One fine 
example remains in the Daryi Dawlat Mahall 
built by Tlpft as a summer palace in the Dawl&t 
Bagfj to the east of the Fort in 1198/1784. It is set 
on a substantial plinth, and the tapering wooden 
pillars with their prominently moulded bases and 
reeded shafts are used to form a verandah all round, 
with a deep Chadiiid and a fretted parapet in four 
tiers punctuated by small rounded finials. The 
three central arches, which though cusped are almost 
semicircular, open on to a tibdra hall through a 
matching set on paired shafts. The two lateral 
bays on each side, which arc wider, employ a rounded, 
shouldered arch to articulate the end peristyles, 
and the two-storeyed flanking blocks within them, 
here set back bebiud the verandah and opening 
onto the tibdra through two ranges of cusped arcades, 
with a flat, diapered ceiling above, The facade to 
the river on the north, and that to the south, are 
identical, the building being square. There are 
three rooms on each side of the upper floor, and a 
central hall with projecting balconies. The whole 
interior is panelled with small blind arches and 
cartouches, richly painted and gilded, and is remark¬ 
able for a series of wall paintings depicting military 
successes and civil ceremonies, where individuals 
ran be identified. Buchanan’s description of the 
gardens at Bangalore (1800) shows that they 
followed the usual pattern of square plots, each 
allotted to a different plant, with five cypresses at 
the sides bordering the walks. In those laid out 
by Tipu, the irrigation system of masonry channels 
was very prominent. 

Bibliography. Scattered references can be 
found in the Annua! reports of the Mysore Archae¬ 
ological Department [ARMAD), continued as the 
Annual reports of the Archaeological survey of 
Mysore (/f/?. 4 S 3 f) from 1927 to 1943, though 
unfortunately Muslim buildings receive much 
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loss attention than Hindu ones, and information I 
is cursory. The most useful are, tor Shriraneapafta- ' 
nam, ARASM (1935), 51-65. with plates; for 
TTpO's palace and the Fort at Bangalore, 1 bid., 
24-8; for Canoapaftana and its tombs, ibid., 21. 
For Hiribidanur, see ARM AD (1913-14), 20; 
for Kolar, ARASM (*930), 21-2; for Nandi, 
ARASM (1932), 57*63; for Sante Bennur, ARASM 
{* 937 >i 60**; for Midigesi, ARASM (1938), 10-xx; 
forTonndr, ARASM (1939). 2 7 I and for Bangalore 
Fort, ARASM (1940), 37 * 9 - The Mysore gazetteer, 
Bangalore 1930, ed. Rao, ii/x, 370-7, provides a 
little extra material, but no illustrations. Early 
pictures of Bangalore and Shrirangapaitanam 
can be found in Lt. James Hunter's paintings 
(1804*8? at the Government Museum, Bangalore, 
reproduced in M. Fazlul Hasan, Bangalore through 
the centuries, Bangalore 1970, in Charles Gold, 
Oriental drawings, London 1806, in Robert Home's 
Select views in Mysore, London 1974, and his 
Description oj Seringapatam. London 1796- 
Further descriptions can be found in Dr. Francis 
Buchanan's A journey through the countries 0/ 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar, London 1807 (repr. 
Madras 1970). The DaryA Dawlat Maball is illus¬ 
trated in O. Reuther, Indtscke Palest/ und VVoAm- 
hdus/r, Berlin 1925, pis. 164-5. See also Ziyaud-din 
Desai, Mosques of India, New Delhi 1971, 71-2 
and plate. (P. A. Andrews) 

MAHIYYA (A.) ••quiddity”. On the construction 
of this technical term, al-Tahanawl provides in¬ 
teresting information. There arc several explanations. 
One of them derives this word from the interrogative 
md huwal (“what is it?"). In this case, it is to be 
noted that the yd? of the nisba has been added, the 
udu' suppressed and the It a* rnarbufa termination 
given in order to change the word from the adjectival 
to the substantive form. Another explanation 
derives it from md, with the addition of the yd* at 
the nisba and of the W nusrbUla. The original form 
would then be nuPiyya] the hamza has subsequently 
been transformed into a /jd > on account of the 
proximity of the articulation points. This mil would 
therefore not be, as in the previous explanation, 
the interrogative particle (quid est?), but that 
which introduces the reply to the question quid}'. 
*'[it is] that which . .In the same manner, hay- 
fiyya is the term for a response to the question kayf? 
(“how?'*), and kamiyya is the response to the question 
ham ? ("how much ?"). 

The first explanation is appropriate in the context 
of the sense given by logicians to the word m&hiyya; 
it is that which replies to tho question: what is this? 

It expresses the genus (djins), while the question 
ayyu gj*y* hum ("what kind of thing is it?") 
relates to the species {naur*). It is thus a case of 
x6 rl £<m. But in fact, the mAhiyya replies to two 
questions at once. In the Kitdb al-lludud or Book of 
definitions, Ibn SInS writes with regard to the fuidd: 
"It is that which indicates the quiddity of a thing, 
this being the perfection of its existence in essence 
(kamdl wudiUdih : it is composed of the genus 

and of the specific difference*’ (Arabic text, 11). 
This question will be encountered again with regard 
to the \nniya. 

The second explanation accords better with the 
usage of theologians and metaphysicians. The 
mdhiyya is that through which a thing is what it is 
[md bih al-i^ay* huwa hutca).This is the xl elvat 
of Aristotle. In this sense, the term is synonymous 
with essence (dhdt [q.v.]) and with reality {bakiha, 
cf. Shift*, [Ulhiyydt, i, 31). This reality, like quiddity 


And essence, is beyond the universal and the particu¬ 
lar, the existent and the non-existent, meaning 
that it can express not only the genus but also the 
individual essence, not only that which exists in 
beings themselves (fi 'l-a*ydn), but that which does 
not exist thus, while existing iu thought [fi ‘f-&sAn; 
cf. Shift*’, ibid., 32). 

In the expression: "that through which a thing 
is what it is", the particle bi- (through) should be 
understood in the sense of causality {al-sababiyya): 
that, on account of which a thing is this thing (of- 
amr alta^hi bi-sababxht al-^ay* fhalik al-^ay 3 ). 
But this cause is not the active cause [al-fdSl), 
which is that through which a thing exists externally 
{fi 'l-frijaridf), not that through which a thing is 
such a thing. It is thus a case of the internal cause 
which dictates that a thing is what it is. From this 
point of view, it follows that the action of the active 
cause [atkar al-fiHl) is applied not to the quiddity 
iu itself and as such, but to its relation to existence 
{wudiQd). This is the thesis of the Peripatetics and 
of those who say that it is not quiddity as such 
which is "placed in the being" {macula)', the active 
cause places it in the being and clothes it with 
the attribute of external existence (yadj'al at- 
tndhiyya mutta$ifat am bihi [* al-unidjtid} fi 'l-khdri4i). 
On this important notion of ma&Sit, cf. Fafchr al- 
Dln al-Razl, aJ-AfaA<iA*fis al-masjiribiyya, i, 52. 
This is another case of the distinction between 
essence and existence which characterises the thought 
of Ibn SInS. For him, in fact, the active cause and 
the final cause are concerned with existences, 
while the material cause and the formal cause are 
concerned with essences." A thing may be an effect 
(ma</u/) in relation to its quiddity and to its reality; 
it may be an effect in its existence. It is possible to 
express this through the example of the triangle: 
its reality depends on the area and on the line which 
is its side; area and line constitute it as a triangle 
and it has the reality of triangularity {bakikat al- 
muthai.athiyya), the area and the line being as its 
two material and formal causes. But from the point 
of view of its existence, it depends on yet another 
cause. This is neither a cause which constitutes its 
triangularity, nor a cause which is part of its defini¬ 
tion; it is the efficient cause or the final cause which 
is the efficient cause of the causality of the efficient 
cause" ( lshardt, iii, 441-2). “Of every thing which is 
such that existence does not enter into the compre¬ 
hension of its essence [dhdt), it may be said that 
existence is not for it a constituent which enters 
into its quiddity” {ibid., 474 )- 

But when it is said that quiddity is that through 
which a ihing is what it is, it may be objected that 
there is not an alterity between a thing and its 
quiddity of such a kind that a line of causality can 
be represented between the two. But what is meant 
by this is, that the thing, to be what it is, needs 
nothing other than itself. Nevertheless, if this 
definition of quiddity is taken literally, there is the 
possibility of confusion between quiddity and 
accident, especially particular accident, since the 
risibile [al-ddhik] is that through which man is risi- 
bslis, capable of laughter. But if this definition is 
understood in the sense of a thing which, to be what 
it is, needs nothing other than itself, it applies only 
to quiddity, since if man is capable of laughter, 
it is because he is reasonable, not the reverse. Thus 
quiddity expresses the essence as distinct from 
accidents, particular or otherwise. This is why, 
according to al-Tahinawl, philosophers begin their 
researches by distinguishing dearly between quiddity 
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and its accidents. Ibu SIn& writes on this subject 
[K. alNadjal, 6-7): “The essential is that which 
constitutes quiddity from that to which it b attri¬ 
buted. But to define the essential (ai-JhuSi), it is 
not sufficient to say that it signifies that which is 
inseparable, since many inseparables are not essen¬ 
tial. Neither is it sufficient to say tba! it signifies 
that which is inseparable in existence and which 
cannot be truly separated in the imagination (t tahm), 
in such a way that if it were to be suppressed in the 
imagination, there would thereby be destroyed its 
object ol attribution in existence. In fact, many 
inseparables are of this nature: for example, the 
fact that the sum of the three angles of a triangle 
is equal to two right-angles. This is an attribute of 
all triangles; it cannot be separated in existence, 
nor suppressed in the imagination ... And yet, it 
is not essential *. It is a consequence of the reality 
of the triangle, but it does not enter into its definition. 
The same applies to all concomitants ( lawdzim) 
"which are attached to a thing when Its quiddity 
has been established”. The essential is that which 
is such “that it is impossible to comprehend the 
essence of the object of attribution without having 
first comprehended that the signification of this 
essential belongs to it" Such is the case for "man" 
and "animal". 

I bn SInft notes that the terms mdhiyya, hahika 
and dkat may be taken as synonyms. But Mika 
and 4 k&t arc applied most of the time to quiddity 
considered in its relation to existence on the exterior 
of thought, whether this quiddity be universal or 
particular. But when it is particularised, it is called 
ipscity (huu-iyya). In this sense the following passage 
from the K. al-Fufds is to be read: “All things have 
a quiddity and an ipseity. But quiddity is not ipseity 
and docs not enter into it. If the ipscity of man were 
his quiddity, the representation that we have of the 
quiddity of man would be his ipseity, and when we 
described what man is, we would describe him in 
terms of “this is a man” and would know his exist¬ 
ence: every description would imply a judgment. 
Nor does ipseity enter into the quiddity of these 
things, unless it is constitutive ol it and the represen¬ 
tation of the quiddity cannot be perfected without 
it. It would be impossible to suppress it from quiddity 
in the imagination and the relationship of ipseity 
to “man” would be like the relationship which 
corporaJity and animality have with him; just as if 
man is understood as man, it is not doubted that 
he is a body and an animal, so it would not be 
doubted that he exists. But it is not so.” The kuwiyya 
of Zayd is to be distinguished from that of ‘Amr. 
But, as noted by Fakfcr al-DIn al-RAzI [Mabd^Uh, 
i, 49), the humanity of one, in other words his 
quiddity, does not differ from that of the other. 
In denying the alterity of the humanity of Zayd 
in relation to that of ‘Amr, we mean only this: 
“Humanity as such is humanity and nothing more; 
where that of Zayd is other than that of c Amr, this 
is something that comes from the exterior". Thus 
quiddity, in the true sense of the word, must be 
considered in itself and for itself, as pure representa¬ 
tion, separate from any judgment of existence or of 
attribution. Al-R4zl (ibid., i,48) declares explicitly: 
"Equinity (Jarasiyya) as such is nothing other In 
itself than equinity. It is in itself ueither unique, 
nor plural, nor existent, nor non-existent ... Unity 
is an attribute that is attached to it; with it, it 
becomes unique; and similarly, in that It corresponds 
to numerous things, a character of generality may 
be found in it. But in itself, equinity is only equinity’*. 

Another term is related to mdhiyya ; this is intiiya. 


Ibn SlnA speaks of it at length in the Shift 3 { Madkhal, 
39-46). His thought may be summarised by m rn n s 
of an example which he himself employs. Take the 
term hands ("endowed with feasibility"). Ar ising 
from the genus i&ism) “body", it is interposed as a 
specific difference to define the animal. It is 

essential for the animal and for the man to be these 
bodies endowed with sensibility. Nevertheless, thi< 
single essential characteristic which is expressed 
by the term hands does not suffice to indicate the 
quiddity of the animal or of the man. The same 
may be said of "reasonable” in relation to the 
definition and the quiddity of man. Now Ibn SlnS 
observes that the logicians make man a species of 
animal, but they do not do likewise with "reason¬ 
able”. The same statement applies to the terms 
“body", "animal", and "endowed with sensi¬ 
bility". However, the specific difference is important, 
for, if the genus and the species say what a thing is 
insofar as it is this thing, the specific difference is 
that which enables it to be distinguished (tamyis) 
from other things and provides for an exact response 
to the question: what kind of thing is this? This 
being so, the mdhiyya represents a notion which 
may be applied equally to numerous things; the 
inniyya represents the notion by which a thing may 
be distinguished (yaiamayyai) from others. The 
tndhiyya expresses the genus of the species, the 
inniyya expresses the specific difference. However, 
Ibn SInS. draws attention to the fact that it is by 
no mcaus impossible that that which indicates the 
1 nniyya of certain things may indicate the mdhiyya 
of certain others. For example, \lassos , in relation to 
“man", “horse", “bull", does not indicato the quid¬ 
dity, but only the inniyya, whereas ftayawdn hands 
("living creature endowed with sensibility") ex¬ 
presses it perfectly. But in relation to “endowed 
with sight (baslr), with hearing (sa*if c ), with ths 
sense of touch (Idmis)”, this same term Msds 
denotes a quiddity. In spite of these distinctions, 
it is apparent that on occasion Ibn SlnA uses these 
two words side by side in the same sense. The word 
inniyya may be translated by the Scotist term of 
“ecceity". 

Alongside these concepts of the Peripatetics, 
attention must be drawn to the point of view of 
the philosophers who stressed the role of illumination 
(al-I&rdhyyun). For them, the action of the active 
agent is applied to the quiddity itself, which "follows” 
it as light follows the sun. It is reason which, sub¬ 
sequently, separates essence from existence. Thus 
al-Suhrawardl of Aleppo, in Hihmat ai-iskrdh (186, 
S 193). explains that “that which is placed in exist¬ 
ence [al-ma&HU) is quiddity, not existence; given 
that existence is only a rational consideration 
[t^iibdr *04/1). It follows that a thing has its ipseity 
(Antwyya) by means of its emanent cause (min 
Hllatih al/ayyddiyya) ... It can happen that a 
thing disappears when agents of corruption appear, 
while its cause in emanation remains; this is because 
it depends on other cause* which are transient. It 
can happen that a thing has a cause of production 
(M* 1(A) and a cause of internal consistency (thtbdt) 
which are different, as in the case of a statue: in 
effect, the cause of its production, which is the 
person who makes it, and the cause of its internal 
consistency, which is the dry nature of the element. 
But it may be that the cause of internal consistency 
and the cause of production aie one and the same, 
as in the case of the receptacle which gives to the 
water [that It contains] its configuration. Now the 
Light of lights is at the same time the cause of exist¬ 
ence of all existing things and the cause of their 
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internal consistency..In a word, there is no 
distinction, according to this point of view, between 
essence and existence other than one of reason. 
On the level of the Light of lights, which is the 
cause whence all things emanate, there is no need 
to distinguish the four causes of Aristotle in order 
to attribute to him only an efficient causality which 
does nothing but give existence. It is in its unity and 
by the same right the perfect cause of essences 
and existences. It is total agent which gives to each 
being its existence, its quiddity, its material and its 
end. Al-Suhrawardi has another argument besides 
to show that the effect of the cause through emana¬ 
tion is not existence without essence. We may con¬ 
sider for example the darkness. “If it is non-existent, 
it is not realised (laysa bi-bdfil): so its exist¬ 
ence Is not an existent, since it is, itself (like 
the darkness) non-existent (maHUm). Now if we 
perceive existence and we judge that it is not an 
existent, that which we understand by existence is 
other than what we understand by existent. If we 
then say: the darkness exists, that which we have 
taken to be non-existent, of which the existence 
was not realised, then is realised, it follows that the 
realisation of existence is something other than 
realised existence, such that there will be an exist¬ 
ence for the existence ..., and so on ad infinitum, 
which is absurd", (ibid., 64-5, § 56). In more simple 
terms, if it is necessary to give existence in order 
for it to exist, it will be necessary to give existence 
to the existence of existence, and so on ad infinitum. 

The theories of Ibn Rushd regarding quiddity 
are much closer to the thinking of Aristotle. They 
arc also distinguished by his opposition to the 
Aviccnnan concept of essence and existence, and 
by his method which consists in leaving physical 
realities in order to raise oneself to metaphysical 
realities. He is interested primarily in the quiddities 
which belong to bodies and which are "attributes 
($if&t) which exist in them and through which these 
bodies become active existents” (Tahdfut. 359, 
§ 92). He writes further: "Starting with the in¬ 
dividuals which are in conformity in species, in¬ 
telligence grasps a unique signifying intention 


(wa'w) in which they are associated. It is the 
quiddity of this species. But this intention is not 
divided by that whereby individuals as such are 
divided, that is by place, position, material factors, 
on accouut of which they proliferate. It is thus 
necessary that this intention be neither generablo, 
nor corruptible, and that it not disappear with the 
disappearance of the individuals in which it exists" 
(ibid., 573 - 4 . § 38). Thus quiddity is distinguished 
from accidents: “The fundamental principle in 
accidents is that they depend on something other 
than themselves, while the fundamental principle 
in quiddities is that they depend on themselves, 
except that which happens to geuerable and corrupti¬ 
ble things owing to the fact that quiddities need a 
subject (mawdil c ).'' By virtue of the doctrine of 
Ibu Rusbd on being, which is fundamentally and 
essentially by substance, the quiddities will be in 
the strongest sense quiddities of substances and will 
follow the hierarchy of substances, from sensible 
and mobile substances, to intelligible and immobile 
substances. 

As for iMiiyya (which Bouyges vocalises anniyya 
in his writings), it is in beings, in the true sense, 
“a signifying intention of thought [ma c na dhihni ), 
meaning that the thing on the exterior of the soul 
is in accordance with that which is in the soul. 
Consequently, that which it indicates is synonymous 
with truth (fadik). Jnniyya is that which is indicated 
by the existential copula ( al-rabifa al-wudiudiyya) 
in judgments of attribution (fi 'l-fsaddya al-kama- 
liyya). 
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